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DUKE or CUM BER LAND. 


43 HE following hiſtory, collected from authentic memoirs, and moſt humbly dedicated to 
Your Royal Ilighneſs, preſents to view the memorable and moit important ſcenes in the 


Britiſh annals; the abdication and revolution, the union of the two kingdoms, and the 


proteſtant ſucceſſion ; events hardly to be equalled in the records of time! 

A monarch inveſted with more power and a larger revenue than by any of his predeceſſors had 
been ever enjoyed, chuſes to abdicate his throne rather than be obliged to govern by law, and re- 
ſtrained from introducing popery and arbitrary power. 

On the other hand, a prince, the buſineſs of whole life had been to defend the liberties of 
Europe againſt the overgrown power of France, being called in by the nation tor the preſervation 


of their religion and laws, is unexpectedly advanced to the throne, and, inſtead of the anarchy 


and confuſion intended by the abdication, the government is ſettled on more ſolid and laſting foun- 


cations. 


The ſecret ſprings of action, in theſe and other remarkable events, are clearly diſcovered in hiſ- 
torical diſſertations on the riſe and progrets of our civil and religious differences, by which ſo many 
perſons are ſwayed, ſo many things influenced, 

Hence may be ſeen the reaſon of the various conduct and ſeemingly inconſiſtent behaviour at the 
time of the revolution : Why ſome, though they had heartily joined to invite over the prince of 
Orange, yet afterwards became his oppoſers, and refuſed him for their ſovereign, though they had 


been amongſt the molt forward to have him for their deliverer : And why many others, though 


they had taken the oaths to king William, yet behaved in ſuch a manner, as if they believed their 


allegiance due to another, 


Theſe and the like proceedings are ſhewn to flow from the abſurd principles and notions of 
government, which after the reſtoration had been eſpouſed and induſtriouily propagated, and 
which, in the following reigns, were made uſe of by diſcontent, faction, and difappointment to 


heighten the diviſions. 


Notwithſtanding all this and the conſtant oppoſition to his meaſures, king William ſurmounted 


all difliculties, and fixed our civil and religious liberties on their true bal1s. 


But how great ſoever was our deliverance, the revolution would have been very imperfect and 
precarious, if by the care and pains of our dcliverer the ſucceſſion to the crown had not been li- 
mited to the proteſtant line, and ſettled on the ihuſtrious houſe of Ilanover, the great ſecurity of 


our religion, laws, and properties. 7 By 


iv D E D I C A T I O N. 


By virtue of this parliamentary right, the ſtrongeſt and beſt title to empire, your royal grandfather, 
deſcended from a daughter of Great Britain, became poſſeſſed of the throne, and made a ſteady 
adherence to the laws of our conſtitution and a ſtrict union with his parliaments, the grand cha- 
racteriſtics of his reign, whoſe example without any deviation has been conſtantly followed by his 
preſent Majeſty your royal father. 

The proteſtant ſucceſſion had no ſooner taken place but the ſeeds of rebellion, which by the re- 
vival of the old notions of government had been ſown in the nation, ſprung up in the North. 
The union of the two kingdoms, one of the diſtinguiſhing glories of queen Annc's reign, 
could not prevent the Highlanders of Scotland, in conjunction with ſome Engliſh male-contents, 
from riſing in arms, and attempting without the leaſt provocation to dethrone their lawful ſove- 
reign : but they were quickly reduced, though the ſpirit of rebellion was far from being quelled. 

Of this we have had a late and flagrant inſtance, when the Highlanders, encouraged from 
abroad openly by France, and at home ſecretly by the enemies of our conſtitution, once more roſe 
in arms, and with a popiſh pretender at their head penetrated, like a torrent, into the heart of the 


kingdom. 


"Then it was that the eyes of all were turned towards your Royal Highneſs for deliverince from 


the preſent danger, and not in vain ! The expectations of the public were anſwered. Terrified at 
your preſence, the rebels, with a rapidity exceeding that wherewith they had advanced, fled back 
to their country. Thither, animated by your example our troops purſued them with incredible 
toil, and totally routed their army in the ever memorable battle of Culloden : A victory by the 


voice of the public wholly aſcribed to your conduct and valour. 


And now that your Royal Highneſs, with the unanimous conſent of the allies, is going to com- 
mand the confederate armies againſt the common diſturber of Europe, may your efforts be attended 
with greater ſucceſs than even the duke of Marlborough's glorious campaigns, and may your 
victories be crowned with a general peace that may repair the defects of the treaty of Utrecht, and 
eſtabliſh a laſting tranquillity in Europe. 

This is the hearty prayer and ſincere with of every true Briton, and particularly of him, who 
with the moſt profound reſpect ſubſcribes himſelf, 
. 
Your Royal Highneſs's 


moſt humble, moſt dutiful, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


„ TGV . 
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R. Raeix dying before he had brought down his hiſtory to the period he intended, the tran- 


ſlator has endeavoured to ſupply the defect, by the addition of the reigns of king WILLIAM 
and Queen Marr, Queen Ax &, and King Crororl, which are carefully collected from the hittories 
and treatiſes, that from time to time have been publithed fince the revolution, and alſo from the 
manuſcripts which have been communicate to the continuator; and in all affairs of importance, 


as well where the authors agree as where they differ, thoſe accounts that appear the beſt and moſt 


impartial are inſerted in the hiſtory, and the others thrown into the notes; by which means the 


reader will ſee the different turns given to the ſame fact, according to the principles or party of 
the ſeveral writers. Nor is it ſcrupled to copy or imitate any part of the ſeveral authors when 
conducive to the aſefulneſs of the work, or where there 1s no occaſion to alter or abridge. 

That the ſprings and motives of action may be the more clearly diſcerned, an introduction 
is prefixed, ſhewing the riſe and progreſs of the ſeveral parties at the time of the revolution, in a 
ſhort review of the reigns of JaMEes I, CHARLES I, CHARLES II, and Jams Il, with a true ſtate 
of our religious differences, by which ſo many perſons and proccedings have been influenced (1). 
Moreover the ſituation of foreign affairs which very often caſts great light on domeſtic tranſac- 
tions, is on proper occaſions largely deſcribed. 


In a word, nothing is omitted to render the work as comprehenſive and uſeful as poſſible, and 


the continuator hopes, he has thewn himſelf unbiaſſed by party, by a ſteady adherence to truth, 


which he has endeavoured to follow without diſguiſe or miſrepreſentation. Whether he has ſuc- 
cceded in his endeavours, and really acted with the impartiality he intended, is left to the Public 


to judge, 


. * * » . 1 = ©” © . - pre 5 : ; 3 } . m * 1 | FP ty 
(1) This diſſertation, which, in the firſt edition, was printed among the notes, is nov inſerted in the context at the end of the teign 
of king William. 
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The Riſe and Progreſs of the ſeveral Parties at the Time of the REVOLUTION, in a 


ſhort Review of the Reigns of JAMES 
JAMES II. 


S an introduction to the following reign, it will be re- 
quiſite to premiſe a ſhort account of the parties in 
Engiand at the time of the revolution, and of the principles 
on which they were ſeverally formed. Without this it will 
be difficult to diſcover the true ſprings of action, and why 
the progreſs of a revolution, in which at firſt all parties had 


readily joined, came on a ſudden to be fo clogged, that the 


true ends could not be fully attained, namely, the redreſs of 


preſent, and prevention of future grievances, by ſettling the 
conſtitution on firm and laſting foundations. 

In the reign of king James I, very different notions of the 
origin and nature of government, and the extent of the regal 
power, began to be entertained in the nation. It was by 
ſome aſſerted, “ Monarchy and lineal ſucceſſion are of divine 
inſtitution, and conſequently ſacred and inviolable. The 
perſons as well as the authority of kings are ordained by God!. 
The king is the ſole fountain of power. All the liberties 
and privileges of the people are but fo many conceſſions or 
extortions from the crown®., The king is not bound to his 
people by the coronation-oath, but only before God, to 
whom alone he is accountable es. The king's violations of 
the laws are not to be reſtrained by torce, but ſubjects ought 
either actively to obey his commands, or paſſively ſubmit to 
his will 4.“ ; 

On the other hand, it was more generally maintained, 


* In his ſpeech to his firſt parliament, king James J. ſpeaking of rhe 
Engliſh throne, ſays, “ Which God by my birth-right and lineal decent 
had in fulnets of time provided tor me.” He often taiked of his undoubted, 
hereditary, independent light, inhetent "mn humicil, WT. 

» King James I, in one of his ſpecches allerts, that the privileges of 
harliament are derived from the grace and permition of his anceltors, and 
Bable to be retrenched at the will of the prince. Upon which the commons 
drew up a proteſtation, . declaring, that the Hbertics, privileges, and jurit- 
diftion of parliament, are the undoubted buth-right and mheritance of the 
ſubjects of England. 'I is protetiation the king, in full council, the judges 
alſo being preſent, declared to be invalid and ot no effect, and with his own 
haad took it out ot ihe journalt-book, 

© A book was publiſhed, with the royal licence, by Dr; Cowel, in 1609, 
wherein, agiong other things, it is kud, the king is not bound by the laws, 
or by his coronation-vath, 

4 It was often declated from the pulpit, eſpecially by the Court-preachers, 
6« Phe people have no other retuve lett under the moſt cruel CYianny, but 
„% Prayers and Tears.“ 
texts of ſcripture, paſſages out of the Homities, and the practice of the 

q . | £25 py 

pimntwse Caruttans. | 
It is certain, the European kingdoms founded by the Goths, Vandals, 
&c. as Lombardy, Burgundy, Sweden, Denmark, Hunga y, Aragon, France, 
&c. were ongwally all linuted Monarchies, and had their teveral conttitinions 
or fundamental laws, by which the regal power was limited, Amonglt theſc 
limitations were genei ally the two great articles, 'Uhit no laws, could be made, 
nor any money levied, Without content of the States, 
t'To have a clear notion of the Engliſh conſtitution in general, a man need 
only conſider how the fovereign power is divided, and mw what perſons the 
ſeveral branches are veſſed. The ſovereign power is compounded of theic 
fix parts. I. Legiliative power, o1 authority to make laws. 
power, which COULINS 1 creating ofhticers to execute the laws 
all the functions ot the government, according to law, III. A power of 
making war and pe ce, IV. A power of raiting money for juppott of the 
government. V. Inc luft appeal In all cates of law. V I. The COInNage or 
power OVer the Mun. Now there are but luce of theſe fix parts lodged in 


II. Executive 


411d ducharge 


This docttine was endeavoured to be proved by - 


I, CHARLES I CHARLES H, ud 


„Though all power may be ſaid to be from God, as go- 


vernment is agreeable to his will, made known as well by 
nature as revelation, yet no particular form of government 
is of divine appointment, but every nation is left to ſettle 
that form which appears moſt ſuitable to their genius, and 
moſt conducive to the ſole end of all government, the hap- 
pineſs of the ſociety. Monarchy, very probably, was firſt 
choſen ; but as the living, by one man's will, was ſeen to 
become the cauſe of all men's miſery, other forms of govern- 
ment were introduced; and laws founded on reafon, and 
tending to the public welfare, were framed by communities, 
as rules of conduct to the governors, and as meafures of 
obedience to the peoples. Thus in England, comval wit 

the monarchy, there has always been a conſtitution, that is, 
a ſyſtem of laws, inſtitutions, and cuttorms, according to 
which the king is oblige to porern, and the ſubj-& to 
obey f. The king, in his coronation-oath, as much ſwears 
to the people, as the people ſwear to the king. When the 
king acts in conformity to the laws, he ought not to be re— 
ſiſted on any pretence; but if he violares the fundamental 
laws of the realm, and end-avours to ſubvert the conſtitution, 
he may be not only refilted, but even depoſed. Lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion and hercditary right have no foundation in nature, 
nor were ever appointed by God, but were firſt introduced 
by communities, where Kingly government prevailed, to 
the perſon of the king; namely, the executive power, the power of making 
the executive (which 15 the large 


ploy in civil or military ofhce, any 
people's making. 


"IEEE 


As for the coinage, it is rather an 
But as to the legitlatnre, the greateſt 
branch of fovereign power, it is certain no law can be chacted without the 
anthority of the commons, who have alio the ſole power of levying money. 
The laſt appeal, in cates of law, is uſually made to the haue of lords, The 
lovereign power being thus divided in England, it is ealy to ſee the extent 
of the regal power, and the nature of the allegiance due to the king. 
Hence allo may be perceived the happinets of the Lugliſh in p h 


preterving their 
antient conſtitution, whilit the greatett part of Europe groans under arbi- 
tal v DOVWCls a 


honourabie trutt than a real power. 


By a flatute ot the 13th year of queen Elizabeth, it was . made 
high-treaſon for any perſon to aflirm, that the reigning prince, with the 
authority oft the parhament, is not able to limit and bind the crown, and the 
defecnt and inheritance thereof. This piainly ſhews the legiſtaturc's 
opunon ot hereditary right in thoſe days. The oppoſers of the divine 
right ot lineal ſucccilion thought it ftrange, that king James I. ſhould to 
ſtichuoully aflert that doctrine, ſince the race of the Stewarts, after Robert 
II. had no other title to the crown of Scotland, but what they derived from 
an act of parliament, in preclufion of thoſe of the legitimate ud right line, 
For Robert having had three tots aud a daughter by Elizabeth Mure bis 
concubine, mariies her aftei wards to ove Gittord, himſelf at the ſame time 
elpouting Eutenia, daughter of the cart of Roſs, by whom he had \\illiani 
and David earls of Athol and Strathern, and a daughter, wife of James 
Douglats, ſon to the carl of Dougl.is. Robert, upon the death of his 
wite Eufemia znd of Gittord, not only marries his tormer concubine, but 
obtains an act of parliament to ſctile the crovn upon the cluidren be gotten 
upon her in concubinate, and to exclude his legitimate children by his wits 
Eufemia. State tracts, vol. I. p. 142, 143. Buchanan, B. IX, Murray's 
Acts of Par. i 
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revent confuſion and ſtrife. And therefore the ſucceſſion 
may be altered and transferred from one branch of a family 
to another, or to a new family, when the ſupreme law, the 
ſafety of the people, calls for its,” _ 

At the ſame time there were alſo ſome, who, far from 
thinking regal power and hereditary right of divine appoint- 
ment, preferred in their minds a republican form of govern- 
ment, even to a limited monarchy. But theſe ſentiments 
were concealed in this reign under an external zeal for the 
conſtitution and privileges of the people b. 

The firſt ſet of principles was eſpouſed by the king, the 
court, and great part of the clergy, and by degrees found 
reception in the univerſities, inns of court, and even among 
the judges. The king, agreeably to his principles, in his 
proclamations and ſpeeches, uſed the language of an abſolute 
monarch *, and in his conduct, carried the prerogative to a 
very great height, while his proccedings were ſupported by 
the opinions of the judges, and paſſive obedience inculcated 
on the people from the pulpit and preſs. Whoever diſbe— 
lieved the divine, unalienable, hereditary, independent right 
of kings, or offered to bound the royal prerogative, were 
branded with the name of Puritan k. By which means the 
puritans, who before were inconfiderable, became a ſtrong 
party, as including all the friends to the conſtitution, and 
the oppoſers of arbitrary power. In a word, by theſe mcans 
two parties were formed in the kingdom, one of which em- 
bracing the principles of the divine right of Kings, exalted 
the prerogative above meaſure, whilſt the other eſpouſing the 


d It muſt be obſerved, that in the reign of queen Marv, great numbers, 
en account of religion, fled beyond fea, and were well reccived by. the 
reformed ſtates of Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva, and allowed 
churches for their public worſhip. When th-le exiles, upon queen Eliza- 
beth's acceſſion, returned to Kugland, many brought with them not only a 
diſlike to the worſhip and diſciplne of the eftablithed church, and the de— 
fire of a purer religion, as they termed it, (whence the name Puritan) 
but alſo favourable ſentiments or the governments they had lived under 10 
peaceably, which, in the end, were turned, by the arbitrary proceedings of 
of the following reigns, into republican principles, and proved, under 

harics I, the occaſion of the downtal of the monarchy, by preventing the 
breach between the king and commons trom being healed. 

In the proclamation tor calling his firtt paihament, he arbitrarily pre— 
ſcribed as well to the electors as clected, and iubjected both to fevii. 
penalties, in caſe auy return ſhould be made contrary to his proclamation, 
dee the proclamation, Rapin, Vol. II. p. 389. And m a fpeech to the 
parhament expretly tells them, “ As it is blaiphemy to diſpute what God 
may do, ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a king may do in the 
height of his power.“ So poſleited was the kmyg (fays Burnet) of a divine 
right in all kings, that he could not bear that even an elective and limited 
king ſhould be called in quelton by his ſuhjects, and therefore Mond 
never give prince Frederick, nis lon-in-law, the title of King, nor lend hin 
ally aſſiſtance for the ſupport of his new diguity, It was alto nin with 
him, from the ſame principle, to call the Dutch, rebels, for endeavourmy 
to thake off the tyrannical yoke of Spain, 

& Hence the diſtinction of ſtate and church puritans. "The former were 
the ſame with thoſe ſince called whigs, and the latter came to be included in 
the general name of difientets, whilit the aflirters of the divine right of 
kings acquired the denomination of tories, 

| This opinion that king Charles I, in the invaſion of the people's rights, 
imagined, he was only concerned in the defence of his own, Jeems not very 
inp obable ; for as a modern Writer oblerve 8, "This Prince had tacked im 
with his milk his father's abſurd principles of government, to his own and 
the kingdom's misfortune. He found them eſpouſed as true principles both 
of religion and policy, by a whole party in the nation, whom he eitcemed 
triends to church and ſtate. He found them oppoſed by a party, whom e 
looked upon as enemies to the church and monarchy. Can it be wondered 
that he grew zealous in a cauſe which he underſtood to concern him fo 
nearly, and in which he ſaw ſo many men who had not the ſame interel!, and 
might therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a principle of conſcience, cqualiy 
zealous ? Let any man, who has been deeply and long engaged in the con- 
teſts of party, ask himſelt, on cool reflection, whether prequdices  concern- 
ing men and things, have not grown up and itrengthened with him, and ob- 
tined an uncontroulable influence over his conduct. With tuch an habitual 
dias upon him, king Charles came to the throne. By this opinion, many 
diſficulties in that prince's conduct may be accounted for, and his public and 
piivate character rendered leis inconſiſtent. 

The lord Clarendon obſerves upon this occaſion, that for the king to 
mterpoſe and ſhelter an accuſed ſervant from anſwering, docs not only ſcem 
an obſtruction of juſtice, and lay an imputation upon the prince of being 
privy to the offence, but leaves ſo great a ſcundal upon the party himiſc!t, 
that he is generally concluded guilty of whatſoever he is charged with—He 
tarther oblerves, that theſe unreaſonable, untkilful, and precipitate (as he 


wo | „ . y . 1 ? . a . ”s | 
eats them) diſſolutions of parliaments, were the moſt probable toutce from 


whence the civil wars flowed, B. I. p. 4, 5. 
* In this ſpeech the king declares, © that it was merely the undutiful and 


Kditious carriage of the lower-houſe that hath made the diſtolution of the 


Ent And concludes, “ theſe vipe:s (ipeaking of ſome of the mem- 
ders) muſt look for their reward of puniſhment,” Sec the ſpeech, Kapin, 
Vol. II. p. 507. Such afperity of language (fays lord Clarendon) had 
never before been uſed from the throne to the parhament. And he laments 
the unhappy effects it had upon the nation, In this parhament the king 
(though with reluctance) gave the royal aflent to the petition of tigbt, where» 


by he bound hiniſelf among other things, not to raiſe any money by way of 


loan, gift, benevolence, or tax, without content of parhament, nor to im- 
Prilon any perſon without certilying the cauſe; both which articles he 
violated immediately after the difſolation of ws parliament, and contiuned 
to do ſo for twelve years together, This breach, of his parliamentary word, 
the moſt ſolemn a king can give, was afterwards uſed as a ſtrong argument 
that he would break through all his concettons to the parliament of 1649, 


as 1208 as it ſhould be in his power, and tuereby proved one occaſion of. 


vii 


oppoſite principles, adhered to the conſtitution, and zcalouſly 
allerted the national privileges. Thus were laid in king 
James the firſt's reign, the foundation, not only of the civil 
wars, but of all the party-diviſions, which have fince exiſted 
in the nation. | 

King Charles I, mounted the throne, poſſeſſed with the 
ſame principles of government which his father had ſo in- 
duſtrioufly propagated, and under the influence of the ſame 
counſels and miniſtry, Accordingly, in the firlt fifteen years 
of his reign, continual breaches were made in the conſtitu— 
tion, and the nation's liberties invaded, whilſt perhaps the 
king imagined he was only defending his prerogative, 
Within the ſpace of a year two parliaments are ſummoned 
and diflolved in diſpleaſure, for preſutning to meddle with 
grievances, and call the King's miniſters to account ®. In the 
4th year of this reign another parliament is alſo, for the ſame 
realon, diſmiſſed, with a reproachfuol and threatning ſpeech®, 
and ſuch members as had given offence are impriſon-d and 
fincd. After this, the king governs without a parliament 
welve years. In which interval the bulwark of the national 
liberties, the power of raifing money, is not only aflumed 
and rigorouſly exerciſed by the crown®, but the methods 
uſed to that end are pronounced legil by the judges b, and 
preached as obligatory to the ſubject's conſcience by ſome of 
of the clergy 4%, During theſe incronchments on the tights 
of the people, and the king's tacit renunciation of the con- 
ſtitution by the diſuſe of parliaments, jealouſy and diſcontent 
ſprcad themiclves in the nation, the puritan party daily in- 
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a len pages as rongly repretented, as in volumes of the epublica writers. 

? The lord Clirendon olberves, that the damage aud miichiet cannot be 
exprefied that the crown and ſtate luttained, by the deferved reproach and 
intuny that attended the judges, by being wade uſe of in ſhip-money and 
other acts of power, For (lays be) men ſubmitted. to the preftures as 
alluring themtelves that that they might, when they pleated, reſort to the 
lune tor cle. But when they heard ſbip-worey demanded in a court 
of law as a right, and found it, by ſworn judges of the law adjudged to, 
Upon tuch groun 's und realons is cv TY llandet-by was able to Wear Was 
not ſau, aud were required tO pay It by 2 logic that left no man any thing 
which he night call lus own, tit * 1 ght themſelves bound, in CcCuntcicnce 
to the public juftice, not to ſubinit to the unpofition. Sir John Finch, lord 
chicſ-jultice of the common-pleas, and a ltrenuous aflerter 0¹ ſip-money, 
bc ing made lord-keeper, upon a Gemirrer put in 10 a bill before him, which 
had no other equity in it than an order of the lords ot the council, declared, 
„ Whilſt he was keeper, no man mould be ſo lawcy as to diſpute thoſe 
orders, but the witdom of that board ſhould be always ground enough tor 
im to make a decree in chancery,? Which, adds the lord Clarendon, was 
ly gieat an aggravation of the excels of that table, that it received more 
prejudice from that act of unreatonable refpect, than from all the contempt 
could potlibly have been ofteied to it. Clar. B. I. p. 09, 74. N 6 

4 % It cannot (fays lord Clarendon) be denied, but there was lometimes 
preached at M hitchall matter very unfit for the place, and very ſcandalous 
tor the perſone, who pretumed Olten 0 deterninc things out of the Verge oy 
their own protection,” Sihthorp, in a ſermon laid, ] he prince 18 the head; 
and makes bis court and council, it is His duty to duect and make laws, 
Dr. Manwaring poke more pl. ly in one of his ſermons: yo The king 
(fays he) is not bound to obletve the laws of the realm concerning the lub- 
jects? rights, and liberties, but his royal v Wo and command in um oling taxes 
and loans, without common confent 11 pal lament, doth oblige the ſubjects 
conſcience upon pan of eternal damnation,” I lu; Mun, wer having been 
fined aud impritoned by the lords, was pardoned by the king and nude A 
biſhop. Aud archbiſhop Abvut wis ſuſpended for retubug to licenſe 
Sibchorp's ſerniou. 
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creaſes, and al} true lovers of their country earneſtiy long 
for an opportunity to reſcus the conſtitution from entire 
deſtruction. Perhaps this opportunity would have been ex- 
pected in vain, had it not been accidentally given by the 
king himſelf. For in the height of his power, he reſolves 
to accompliſh the project, begun by his father, of intro- 
ducing the Engliſh church diſcipline into Scotland. By this 
attempt ſuch a flame 1s Kindled in the nation, that a war at 
laſt breaks out between the king and his Scotiſh ſubjects, 
wherein England is no way concerned. The king, though 
the occaſions of the government were, by his extraordinary 
methods of raiſing money, amply ſupplied, could not long 
maintain an army without being forced to come to a treaty of 
pacification, and to apply to the parliament, the very mention 
of which had by a former proclamation been ſtrictly forbid !“. 
Accordingly a parliament, after a twelve years intermiſſion, 
is ſummoned to meet on the 13th of April, 1640. The 
king opens the ſeſſion with defiring a ſpeedy ſupply ; but the 
commons are reſolved that the grievances ſhall firſt be re- 
dreſſed. Whereupon the king to the ſurpriſe and concern of 
the whole nation, haſtily diflolves the parliament 5, but at 
the ſame time, the convocation, by his ſpecial warrant, is 
continued, and canons are paſled, wherein the divine right 
of kings, and unlimited obedicnce, are cxpreſly atterted*, 
Immediately after, the war with Scotland is renewed, and 
by the advice of a junto of ſclect counſellors, all expedients 
for raiſing men and money are employed %, Mean while 
the Scots, by private encouragement from England, advance 
to their borders“, and routing a party of Engliſh, become 
maſters of Newcattle., The King is quickly reduced to great 


The diſſolution of the third parliament was followed with a declaration, 
that “ ſince for ſeveral ill ends the calling again of a parliament was divulged, 
however, his majeſty had ſhewed, by his frequent meeting his people, his 
love to the ute of parliaments, yet the late abuſe having, for the preſent, 
driven his majelty unwillingly out of that courle, he ſhall account it pre- 
fumption for any to preſcribe any time to his majeſty for parliaments.“ 
Which words (iays lord Clarendon) were generally interpreted, as if no 
more aſieniblies of that natme- were to be expected, and that all men were 
prohibited, upon the penalty of cenſute, ſo much as to ſpeak of a parlia- 
ment, _Clar. B. I. p. 4. 

After a feilion of three weeks. In all probability, if the king had 
ſuflered this parliament to lit, the grievances of the nation had been re— 
drefled in a1 gular manner, and the civil wars entirely DIE vented, For it 
is univerſally agreed, that the houſe of commons confiited in general of fo- 
ber and diſpafhiomate men, whoſe fole aim was to reftram the prerogative 
within due bounds, and ſecure the juſt liberties of the people, According- 
ty, the lord Clarendon obſerves, that © there could not a greater damp have 
ſeized upon the ſpirits of the whole nation than this diftolution « auted, and 
men had niuch of the miſery in view which ſhortly after fell out.“ He was 
himſelf a member of this parliament. The king was quickly ſenſible of his 
error, and very defirous to repair it, and the ſame, or the next day, con- 
fulted whether he might by proclamation recall the commons, to mect to- 
gether again. Clar. B. I. p. 139, 140. 

By the firſt canon all pariſh-priefts were ordered to read in the church 
one Sunday m every quarter the following explanation of regal power. 
& That the moſt high and facred order of kings ts of divine right, being 
the ordinance of God himſelf, founded in the prime laws of nature and 
revelation, by which the ſupreme power over all pe:ions, civil and eccleſi- 
aſtieal is given to them. Aud for ſubjects to bear arms againſt their king, 
either offenſive or defenſive, upon any pretence whatſoever, is at lealt to 
reſiſt the powers ordained of God; and though they do not invade, but 
only reliſt, St. Paul ſays, they ſhall receive damnation.” See Nation, p. 
648. This, and the other canons were by the next parhament condemned 
as contrary to the fundamental Jaws of the realm, the king's prerogative, 
the property of the fubject, and the rights of partament.” Whit. Mem, p. 
37. The proceedings of this convocation (ſays lord Clarendon) drew the 
jame prejudice upon the whole body of the clergy, to which before only 
ſome few clergymen were expoſed. B. II. p. 148. It is obſervable, that 
the judges, Finch, Littleton, &c. gave their opinion, that“ "The convoca- 
tion called by the king's writ was not to diffolve but by the king's writ, 
notwithſtanding the diflolution of the parliament,” Whit, Mem. p. 32. 

a The king's moit intimate counſellors at this time were, Laud, Strafford, 
and Cottington, by whom it ſeems, he was told, that being refuſed by the 
commons, he might uſe any methods to ratle money. Accordingly, (ſays 
Whitlock) all the wheels of the prerogative were ſet in motion to provide 
money, as loans, knighthood, monopolies, &c. Whit. Mem. p. 33, &c. 
It is remarkable that, the firit foot ſteps we have of a cabinet-council in any 
European government were in the time of Charles IX. king of France, 
when reiolving to maſlacre the proteſtants he durſt not truſt his council with 
it, but choſe a tew men whom he called his cabinet-council, Formerly, it 
ſeems, all matters were debated and refolved in the privy-council, where 
every man ſubſcribed his opinion, and was aniwerable for it. This part of 
the conſtitution was broken by king Charles I, but more notoriouily by 
King Charles II, who ſettled-a cabal or cabmet-council, where all matters 
of conſequence were reſolved, and then brought to the privy-council to be 
confirmed. See Pref. to the Hiſt. of Standing Armics, 

vw As the king (fays Whitlock) had his private junto, fo the agents of the 
Scots-covenanters and their friends in London had their private meeting and 
counſels, with thoſe who were diicontented at the pretent m1nagement of 
aftairs at court, and who had fuftered by the late proceedinys ; and from 

hence no fall eacouragement and premile of aiſiſtance was given to the 
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The court (ſays \\, intlock) laboured to bring in their friends; but thoſe 
who were molt favoured at court, had leaſt reipect u the country, and it was 
not a little itrange to 12e what a ſpirit of oppofition to the cou t=proccedings, 
was in the hearts and actions of moit of the people, o that very tew of 
tliat party had the favour to be choice members of this parliament, Whit, 
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ſtraits, and petitioned to call a parliament and treat with the 
Scots. Want of money, and a manifeſt averſion in the Ea— 
gliſh, and particularly in the army, to fight againſt the Scots, 
oblige the king to comply. Commiſhoners are appointed 
on both fides to treat, firſt at Rippon and afterwards at 
London, and a parliament ſummoned to fit the 3d of Novem- 
ber 1640. So univerſal was the diflike of the principles and 
procecdings of the court, that notwithſtanding all their en- 
deavours, few of that party could obtain a ſeat in this parlia- 
ment*, The counties, cities, and boroughs, were almott 
unanimous in chuſing fate puritans, or (in the modern phraſe) 
whips, that is, men, who without believing the divine right. 
of kings, were attached to the conſtitution as well in church 
as ſtate, and enemies only to the abuſe of power in both. Ot 
ſuch men the majority of the commons confiſted, whole ſole 
intention was to redreſs the civil and eccleftaltica] grievances, 
and ſeverely puniſh the. authors*. Had the houte been en 
tirely filled with theſe and the ſmall number of the court 
party, the wounds in the conſtitution would doubtleſs have 
been cloſed, and the liberties of the people fecured tron fu— 
ture invaſion, without the extirpation of the monarchy, or 
even epiſcopacy. But unhappily there were alſo elected ſome, 
whole views were carried much farther, and who, not con- 
tent with reforming abuſes, were for removing foundutions“. 
Theſe men, more confiderable for their abilities than num— 
ber, concealed their intentions at fiift, by pretending to 
confine their deſites, with the friends of the conſtitution, to 
the redreſs of grievances. 

To the parliament, thus compoſed, the king in his firſt 
ſpecch declares his relolution to put himſelf freely upon the 
If the aſſertions of the lord Clarendon and other writers on the king's 
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much the greateit part of the comme, at the time ot their allembling, 
was not to alter the conſtieution but reform abuſes. And that cven the view s 
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Clarendon oblerves, that wheu the bill for taking away the votes of 
biſhops in parliament was brought into the houſe, there were only two lords 
(Say and Brook) that appeared as enemies to the whole fabric of the 
church, and to deſire a diflolution of the epiſcopal Government. He like 
wiſe deicribes the principal members of the houte of commons to be well- 
affected, or at leaſt not averſe to the government of the church, as Pyin, 
Hollis, Whitlock, Selden, &c, and of Hamden himſelt he fays, „ Mot? 
people believed, his diflike was rather to forme charchmen, than to the 
cccleſiaſtical government of the church.” It feems therefore unjuſt tr 
charge in general the members of this Parliament with having from the 
beginning, deſigns of tubverting the conſtitution, or to blame their oppotition 
to the proceedings of the court, fince trequeney of parliamente, redreſs of 
grievances, and calling the king's arbitrary minitters to account, were tlie 
ends propoſed by the major part of both houſes, to accomplith which, it we 
by ſome judged neceflary to tet bounds to the prerogative royal, and diminiſh 
the power of the bilhops, without the leaſt thought of deſtroying the civil or 
cceleſiaſtical government, It was not (ys Welwood) a few of either 
houſe, but all the great patriots that concurred at firſt to make inquiry into 
the grievances of this reign, Sir Edward Hide (afterwards lord Clarendon) 
the lord Digby, the lord Falkland, the lord Capel, Mr, Grimftone, (f{peiker 
of that houſe of common, that brought in king Charles II.) Mr. Holles, 
(tince lord Holles) all which tuffered aftetwards on the king's fide ; and v2 
general woſt of thoſe that took the king's part in the war, were the men ther 
appeared with the greateſt zeal for the redreſs of grievances, ant! t F 
tentions were certainly noble and uit, and tended to the equal advantage o: 
king and people. Welw, Mem. p. 43. 

= It muſt be obſerved, the puritans had ſometime been diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of doctrinal-purntans, and difeipline-puritahs. The doctrin:!- 
puritaus were contormiſts to the church of Kkvgland, and well pleafed wir! 
epiſcopal government, but underitood the articles of juſtification, free-wil!, 
piedefſtination, Ce. in the literal or Calviniſtical ſenſe, and theretore were 
very averſe to the perſons ot ſuch biſhops, as etpouſed and propagated ic 
oppoſe or Arminian interpretation of the tame points, Moſt of the menbe; 
ot the houſe of commons were, as to religion, doctrinal-puritans. The 
diſcipline-putfitans, equally poſſefled with the divine inftitution of prefbyter: 
as the rigid churchmen with the divine light of epiſcopacy, were enennes 
to the whole hierarchy, and wiſhed for the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyter =: 
government. Of theſe there were but” few at firit in the parliament, at: 
itill fewer republicans, who afterwards, under the name of independents, 
oppoſed as well the preſbyterian as epiteopat gylcipline, and by that mezns 
proved one octalion of the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
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affection of his ſubjects, and heartily to concur in the redreſs 
of their juſt grievances. According to this declaration, the 
king conſents to the abolition of ſhip- money à, knighthood- 
money, monopolies, the courts of Star-chamber®, and High 
commiſſion ©, thoſe great fountains of grievances, and for a 
future ſecurity of his governing by law, paſſes a bill for 
triennial parliaments d. He alſo, though with reluctance, ſacri- 
fices one of his moſt intimate counſellors, the lord Stafford, 
to the reſentment of the commons ; and as a demonſtration 
of the ſincerity of his intentions, gives the commons power 
to fit till they ſhould diſſolve themſelves. 

After receiving the thanks of both houſes for theſe acts, 
the king takes a journey to Scotland, and the pacification 
being concluded, the two armies are ordered to be diſbanded. 
In Scotland the king, who had not long fince attempted to 
introduce there the Engliſh church worſhip and diſcipline, 
reſolves now, it poſlible, to regain the affection of his coun- 
trymen, or at leaſt to keep them quiet, and to this end 
ratifies in parliament all their late proceedings, and gives his 
conſent to the acts of the Glaſgow aflembly ; by one of which 
© the government of the church by archbiſhops and biſhops 
is declared to be againſt the word of God and propagation of 
religion, and epiſcopacy utterly aboliſhed ©,” 
grievances of both nations being thus redreſſed, and 
the caules in great mealure removed, the king was in hope 
he ſhould be no farther preſfed. But he foon found he was 
miſtaken. For during his abſence in Scotland, the leaders 
in the houſe of commons had found means to infuſe into 
many members a belief, that the king's conceſſions were no 
ſufficient ſecurity apain{t future encroachments of the crown, 
and therefore it was necetlary to obtain a farther limitation 
of the prerogative, as well as a retrenchment of the epitcopal 


he 


2 By this act, all the proceedings in the buſineſs of ſhip-money were ad- 
judged void, and the jungments, enrolements,, and entrics thereupon, 
vacated and cancelled, Behdes, ſome chinics in the ſtatute atlert the 41h 
zect's liberty and property bevond what was done by. the pettion of right 
which (ſays the lord Clarendon) needed an additional Cſtabliſhment. 

b The exorbitances (favs lord Clarendon) of this court had been ſuch, 
that there were very few pertons of quality who had not ſuffered or been 
perplexed by the weight or tear of thote cenfutes and judgments. For having 
extended their juriſdiction from riots, peijury, and the moſt notorious mit— 
demeanors, to an afferting all proclamations and orders of ſtate; to the 
vindicating illegal commiltions and grants of monopolies, (all which were 
the chief gronnd-works of their late proceedings) no man could hope to 
be longer tree from the inquiſition of that conrt, than he retolved to ſubmit 
to thoſe and the like extraordmary courſes. B. III. p. 284. 

© The high-commition court was erected by a itatute in the firſt year of 
queen Elizabeth, inſtead of a jwrildiction v hich had been exerciſed under 
the pope's authority, then abohitl Qi late (hs the lord Clarendon) 
it cannot be denied, that by the gread poet O01 Jome biſhops at court, it 
had much over-flowed the banks winch ſhould have contained it. Then, 
it was grown from an ecclehaſtical court, tor reformation of manners, to 
a court of revenue; and unpoled great fines upon thoſe who were culpable 
before them; ſometimes above the degree of the offence, had the quriidic- 
tion of fining been unqueſtionable: which it was not. The act tor aboliſh- 
ing the high-commiſſion repeals that branch of the ſtatute of the firtt of 
queen Elizabeth, upon which this court was founded, and then enacts, 
„% That no archbiſhops, - biſhops, vicars general, chancellor, or official, nor 
their commiſſaries, or any other eccleſiaſtical officer, ſhall, by any grant, 
&c. from the king, after the firſt of Auguit 1641, award, impoſe, or in- 
flict any pain, penalty, fine, amercement, 1mpiilounument, on other corporal 
puniſhment, upon any of the king's ſulyects, for any contempt, mildemea- 
nor, crime, matter, or thing, whatſoever, belonging to ccelcfiaſtical juril- 
diction ; or ſhall, ex officio, adminiſter to any perton, any corporal oath, 
to make any preſentment of any crime, or to contels or accuſe himtelf of 
any crime or mi{demcanor, whereby he or the may be liable to any punith- 
ment, under the penalty of treble charges, and a hundred pound to him 
who ſhall demand the fame. Nor fhall any new court be erected with like 
power, as the high-commitiion had or pretended ro have, but all ſuch con- 
miſſions from the king and his ſucceſfors, and ail atts made by virtue thereot 
ſha!l be utterly void.“ By this act (as the lord Clarendon oblerves) all 
coercive power, and in a manner, all eccletialtical juriſdiction, were taken 
from the ſpiritual courts. B. III. p. 284. 

4 Whitlock obſerves, that the committce for this bill took a great deal 
of pains in framing it, p. 30. There arc in it many ſtrong clauſes in tavour 
of the ſubjects, in cate the crown ſhould omit the ſending out the writs 
particularly, „the giving the people authority to aſſemble together, if the 
king failed to call them.” However, (ſays the lord Clarendon) fince it 
was evideat that great inconvenivnces had befallen the kingdom by the 
long intermiſſion of parliaments, and this intermiflion could not have hap- 
pened, if there had not been ſome neglect of what had been ſettled by for- 
mer laws ; theretore chere wis tome colour of realon for theſe clauſes, by 
which the crown could in no cafe ſuffer, but by its own default. B. III. 
p. 282. This and the two foregoing notes plainly thew, the commons in theſe, 
as well as in other acts paſſed about the fame time, againſt monopolies, 
knighthood-money, incroachments in the Stannery courts, and for the cer- 
tainty of bounds of foreits, (all which had been occaſions of great oppreſ- 
tions) hd juſt reaſons for their proceedings, by the confeſſion even of the 
lord Clirendon himfelf, who fiys alto concerning foreſts, That the people 
had becn fo vexed by the juſtice in Eyre's feat, that few men could atiure 
themſclves their eſtates and houſes might not be brought within the jurit- 
diction of ſome foreſt, which if they were, it coſt them great fines. B. III. 
p. 286, Theſe acts have been the more fully explained, as they are but 
jult mentioned by Rapin, at the time of their being paſſed. Vol. II. p. 
6581. | 
© This condeſcenſion to the Scots (fays lord Clarendon) gave unſpeaka- 
ble encouragement to the cuemics of the church of England, whoſe number 
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power. | When they thought they had gained a majority to 
their opinion, upon news that the king was coming from 
Scotland, the famous remonſtrance of the ſtate of the king- 
dom was brought into the houſe and put to the vote. Hi- 
therto the commons had been unanimous in the reformation 
of abuſes, but in this affair, after a long and violent debate, 
the houſe was divided, and the remonſtance carried but by 
nine voices *, Eight days after his return, this re nonſtrance, 
with a petition for removing evil counſellors, and for his con- 
currence in the farther abridging the temporal power of the 
clergy, was preſented to the King, after which it was printed 
and publithed to the people. 

From thencetorward two parties aroſe, as well in the na- 
tion as in the houſes of parliament, The one, ſatisfied with 
the redreſs of the grievances, thought the remonſtrance need- 
leſs, and the people's rights amply ſecured by the king's fin- 
cerity, and the act for triennial parliaments. The other be- 
lie ved theſe fences too weak, and inſiſted upon ſtronger ſecu— 
rities in the abridgment of the royal power. 7 

Agrecably to their petition, and purſuant to their defign of 
a farther reformation, the commons brought in a hill to tal 
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away the biſhops votes in parliament, and to dilable clergy- 
men from having any temporal juriſdiction. As the biſho;5 
had all along promoted the principles and proceedings of tho 
court, and with great ſeverity to the oppolers introduced inno- 
vations into the church, the bill was patled in the lower-houſe, 
even by thoſe who were no encmics to the epiſcopal orders. 
But it would have found greater oppoſition in the houſe of 
lords, had not the bithops unadviledly given the commons 
an opportunity of cauſing twelve of 
fined”, By this means the bi 
the bers. The roval allent 
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alloccalions being taken to inſinugte that this 1chelhien was contrived and te 
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they had the king's authorit; tor al they did: this culumny mi nes Teas. 
preition upon the minds of lober and moderate men (who ol thu tine had 
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d The biſhops, on account of ſome iniuirs trom the populace, having ab- 
ſented themiclves from the houſe, a proteſtation 13 raſhly ſigned by twelve 
of them, againſt ali acts and votes in their ablence as null and void. This 


proteſtation the lord-keeper Littleton, by the King's command, read ext 
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ficult to obtain, had not the king, while the bill was de— 
pending, committed the fatal error of accuſing of high- 
treaſon the lord Kimbolton, with five commoners, and going 
in perſon to the houſe with a numerous retinue to demand 
them. This proceeding alarmed not only the parliament 
but the whole nation. The party which had lately begun to 
appear in the king's favour were now filled with diſtruſt, 
and inclined to believe the neceſſity of abridging the prero- 
gative k. In the midſt of the tumults, fears, and jealouſies 
raiſed on this occaſion, the king, to his farther diſadvantage, 
retired from the parliament, firſt to Hampton-Court, and 
from thence to Windſor. 

Mean while the leaders in the houſe of commons, con— 
vinced by the king's late conduct, that there was no ſafety 
for them without retrenching his power, fail not in this 
time of univerſal diſtruſt to puſh their deſign. For their 
own, therefore, as well as the nation's ſecurity againſt all 
future attempts of the crown, petitions are ſent to the King, 
firſt by the commons alone, and then by both houſes, to put 
the power of the militia, and command of the Tower, and 
other fortreſſes into the hands of the parliament, as the oply 
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means to remove their jealouſies and fears'. The king being 
determined to diveſt himſelf of no power he could legally 
claim m, rejects theſe petitions, but by the queen's perſua- 


ſions, palles the bill for depriving the biſhops of their votes, 


morning in the houſe of lords. It was immediately communicated to the 
commons, who, within half an hour, accuſe the twelve biſhops of Iugh-treaton, 
for endeavouring to ſubvert the being of partiaments. Whereupon ten are 
committed to the Tower, and two, by reaſon of their age, to the black- 
rod. 
i This ſudden action (fays Whitlock) was the firft viſible and apparent 
ground of the following miſcrics, p. 51. And therefore (lays Welwood) 
the adviſers of it are juſtly chargeable with all the blood that was afterwards 
ſpilt, p. 58. It was believed, if the king had found the members in the 
houſe, and called in his guards to feize them, the houſe worfld have en- 
deavoured their defence, which might have proved a very unhappy buſinets, 
Whit. p. 81. The lord Clarendon aſctibes it to Lord Digby ; others to the 
queen. However this be, fo notorious a breach could not but be of infinite 
difadvantage to the king in the preſent juncture, being looked upon as equal 
to a diſſolution of the parliament, fince he might, they ſaid, upon the ſame 
grounds, as well ſeize five hundred as five members. \Vheretorc it not 
only produced an union in both houſes, but was a plain indication that the 
king would afiuredly-be revenged of ſuch members as had g:ven hun offence, 
whenever it ſhould be in his power; which contideration determined the 
teading men to tie up his hands for the future, by abridging the preroga- 
tive. 

k The minds of men (fays lord Clare ndon) throughout the kingdom, 
were now prepared to receive all the dictates of the commons with cee- 
rence, to obey all their orders, and to believe all their ſafety depended upon 
their authority; and there were few in the houle who had courage to op- 
poſe and contradict them. B. IV. p. 385. 

| When this bill (according to the lord Clarendon) was firſt brought 
into the lioule, few imagined it would ever be countermnced beyond rhe-firit 
reading: but now (adds he) “ there were tev. who did not believe it to be 
a very neceſſary proviſion tor the peace and ſafety ot the kingdom. 80 
great an imprethon had the late proceedings made upon them,” B. IV, 
p. 388. 

m The truth is, I ſpeak it knowingly (ſays lord Clarendon) at that time 
the king's reſolution was to ſhelter Inmfelt wholly under the law: to grant 
any thing that by the law he was obliged to grant : and to deny what by the 
law was in his own power; and which he found inconvement to affent to 
B. V. p. 466. This reſolution was doubtleſs the cauſe of his ruin, ſor by 
a too-long continuance in it, he gave the enemies of the conſtitution an op- 
portunity of ſubverting it, by .preventing an accommodation between him 
and the parliament. * 

» The king was perſuaded to paſs this bill even by ſome cordial ſiiends to 
the church ot England, who told him, that the paſſing this bill was the 
only way to preterve the church; for by it many perſons in both houics 
would be fully ſatisficd, and not join in any further alteration, who other- 
wiſe would violently endeavour an extirpation of biſhops ; and belides, by 
granting this, perhaps he would not be prefſed in the militia bill. Hows 
ever, theſe arguments did not prevail with him ſo much as the queen's per- 
ſuaſions, who was afraid her voyage to Holland woud be crofled by the par- 
liament. It had becn, it ſeems, concerted at Windſor, that the queen 
ſhould go with the princeis her daughter (betrothed to the prince of Orange) 
into Holland, and carry with her the crown-jewels to be pawned for the 
king's uſe, if there ſhould be occation. The lord Clarendon inſinuates 
here, that in this and ſome other acts of no leſs moment, “ an opinion that 
the violence and force uſed in procuring them, rendered them abſolutely void, 
influenced the king to confirm them.“ Clar. B. IV. p. 427, 439. Whit. 
p. 52. This infinuation,ſeems to give ſtrength to the ſuſpicions of the lead- 
ing men in the houſe of commons, that the king, it not prevented, would 
revoke his conceſſions, whenever it ſhould be in his power, 

„»The king had deſired that the ordinance might be digeſted into an act 
of parliament, and the powers to be granted not left to an indefinite time. 
Wherenpon the commons. prepared a bill, and limited the time to lets than 
than two years. The affair of the militia was the immediate cauſe of the 
rupture between the king and partiament, This point had never before 
been maturely confidered, and therefore it is no wonder the lawyers were 
divided in opmion about it. Palmer, Hyde, Bridgeman, with foine other 
eminent lawyers and gentlemen, afhrmed, the power of the militia to be 
wholly in the king, and on the paffing of the ordinauce withdrew from the 
houte. Sollicitor St. John, Maynard, Glyn, Seldon, with divers gentle- 
men of great parts and intereſt, believed it to be in the parliament, and if 
the king refuted to order the tame according to the advice of both houſes, 
they by law might do it without him: and puriuant to this opinion, ac- 
cepted commiſſions of deputy-lieutenaney. Whit, p. 56. 

In a debate, it was faid by a meniber (Whitlock) to this effect: “ This 
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and clergymen of all temporal juriſdiction, in hopes of ſoft- 
ning the hovules “. | | 
Not ſatisficd with this, the parliament finding their peti— 
tions ineffectual, ſettle the militia by an ordinance, Which 
is offered to the king for the royal aflent. The king refuſes 
it, and by degrees retires to Vork. Here a bill, after paſſing 
both houles, is preſented to him for ſettling the militia in 
the parliament tor a limited time, which is alſo rejected. 
Whereupon the parliament nominate lieutenants for the ſe- 
veral countics, and require them to put the ordinance of the 
militia in execution. To this the King forbids obedience, 
ſummons the gentry of the northern counties to York, and 
raiſes a guard of horſe and foot. About the fame time 
ſeveral members of both houſes withdraw, and particular! 
nine peers reſort to the king. Mean time, the parliament, 
according to a former defire of the king, fend him all their 
demands, digeſted into nineteen propoſitions, which arc rc- 
jected by the King, as inconſiſteut with his rights“. Soon 
after, the king ſends forth his comm:ſhons ot array, the 
parliament vote the raiſing an army, and the king, at Jaſi, 
erects his flandard at Nottingham. Thus, the civil war 
was kindled ; and now aroſe the diſtinctions of Ropaliſts and 
Parliamentarians, Cavaliers and Roundheads. 

It muſt not be thought that the members of each of theſe 
parties were united in principles and opinions. The royaliſts, 


great power which commands all men and all things, is by ſome affirmed to 
be in the king, by others, in the partizment; I ditter from theſe opimons, 
and apprehend, it is neither in the king only, nor in the parliament, This 
power is not in the king only, becauſe the power of money, without which 
the other wil be of little torce, is not in the king but in the commons, 
The king mdeed may require forty days fervice in wc. | 
nants, but beyond that they will not ſtay without pay, "The king can 
compel no man to go out ot the kingdom, and theretore foreign wars ate 
not to be undertaken without the advice of the parliamegt ; otherwiſe the 
king mutt pay his army huntelt, for no, man can be preticd by law to 
eve in war but by act of parliament. The power of the militia is Cxer- 
ciled- agamit inturrections at home, or 1v+hons trom abroad. Againit 
furrections, the ſheritk has tins power in him; agamſt invalions, every 
man will be ready to give his alliſt mee. It is my opinion, theretore, that 
this power, Which the law has not exprefly ſettled any where, is in the king 
and parhament both confenting together, and 1 think it butt it ſhould be 
there ſtill; and the king petitioned that the militia may be ſettled in fuch 
hands as you may traſt.” V\ hit. p. 5 3. 
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The many debates and papers publiihed on this occaſion, ſeem to have 
been deſigned for the fatistaction of the 40 were for laying only legal 
reitraints on the king. For the m1 here tans ver w. 
placed by the law, but whether it e. 
the preſent juncture, to jettle it for a time in ſuch hands 4s th Parnament 
ſhou:d approve. "This, was abiolutely refuſed by the king. For waen the 
earl of Pembroke atked him, whether- he would grant tie militia, as de- 
ſigned by the parliament, for a time? No, rep.ic3 the king, by God, not 
tor an hour. Theic halty words did the King great injury, they being 
ſpoken juit after he had in a numer promiſed to comply, when he ſhould 
know how long it was to be thus jettled, Ruſh. IV. p. 533. 
2 Pp The King by metfage to the parliament, Jai, 20, i641, adviſed them 

to digit ui ONE body all the glievances ot the Kingdom and fend them 
to him, pronating his tevomahle aflent to thote means which ſhould be 
found moſt cſtectual tor redrets.? hit. p. 52. Accordingly, the follows 
ing June, the umetcen propoſitions were preſented to him, wherein it was 
dchied, (I.) That the privy-councillors, - foreign miniticis, (III.) great 
Ofticers of tate, and (XV.) commanders of torts and caltles, may be ap- 
ponted with the approbation of the parliament. (II.) That affairs of 
public concern may be tranfacted only in parliament, and other matters of 
tate by the privy-council, (whole nuaiber ſhall not @xcced twenty-five, nor 
be leis than fiitcen) and all their public acts atteſted under theic hands. 
(XI.) That the privy-councillors and judges fwear to maintain the petition 
of fight, and certain ſtatutes made by this partament. (XII.) That the 
judges and other othcers appointed with the approbation of both houtes, 
hold their places quam diu bene ſe gefletint. (IV.) That the governors 
of the king's children may be approved by both houſes, and, in the i: tervals 
of parliament, by the major part of the council ; and (V.) no marriage 
concluded for them without conſent of puliament, (VI.) That the laws 
againſt jetuits, prieſts, and popith reculants, may be tirictly executed, 
(VII.) That the votes of popith lords may be taken away, and an act 
paſſed for educating their children in the proteſtaut religion. (VIII.) That 
iuch a reformation may be made of the church government and liturgy, as 
both houles aſſiſted by an aflembly of divines, ſhall advite, (IX.) Thar 
the ordinance for the militia may remain, till the Tame be tettlcd by a bill, 
(X.) Tuat the members of this pailiament may be. reftored to- the places 
they have been removed from. (XIII.) That the juſtice of parliament 
may pals upon delinqucnts. (XIV.) That the genural pardon may be 
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as neceflarv for the public welare in 


granted, with ſuch exceptions as thall be adviſed by the parliament. (XV.) 
That all forces about his majeſty may be ditmified, (XVI.) and a more 
ſtrict alliance made with the protefſtant ſtates, (XVII.) That the accuted 
members may be cleared by act of parliament. (XIX.) That pecrs made 
hereafter may be reſtrained trom fitting in parliament, unleſs admitted with 
the content of both houſes, "Fhete icittictons, though they, ſeemed to in- 
trench upon the royal prerogative, were, however, agreeable to the nature 
of the Engltſh conihtution, and fuck us a king, who hncerely intends the 
weltare and happinets of his people, would chuſe to make the rule of his 
conduct, But however this be, they were inſinitely preferable to the calu- 
mities of a civil war, which the refuf l of them was ture to produce. Ne— 
vertheleſs, theſe propolitions were rejected by the king, purſuant to his 
reſolution of not diveſting himſelf oft any power which he thought legal 
and, in a belief, that greater limitations would not be offered him, though 
he ſhould happen to be vanquiſhed in the war. This reſolution, and this 
belief, proved fatal not only to himſelf, but alſo e the itate, in the utter 
tubyerſion of the conſtiuution, 
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different motives. Whilſt the parhament confined themſelves 
to the redreſs of grievances, their proceedings were oppoſed 
by very few members, and approved by the bulk of the 
nation. At that time therefore, the King could not be ſaid 
to have any party, either in the two houles, or in the nation, 
except the biſhops, good part of the clergy, the univerti- 
ties; in a word, ſuch as had embraced the principle of the 
divine right of kings, and the conſequent doctrine of paſſive 
obedience, whoſe number was not very great. The reſt of 
the nation, however diſagreeing in other reſpects, were una- 
nimous in their approbation of retorming what was amiſs, as 
as well in the church as in the ſtate. But when the acts to 
this end, paſſed by the king, were not deemed a ſufticicnt 
ſecurity for the future, and tarther limitations were deſigned, 
then it was that the king began to have a confiderable party 
both in the parliament and nation, by the union of all who 
being ſatisfied with the King's conceſhons, oppoſed the 
abridging of the prerogative. Many members of parliament, 
who had approved themiclves patriots in Zealoufly Promot- 
ing the legal redreſs of abuſes, when they ſaw a farther re- 
formation not only intended but begun in the militia bill, 
withdrew to the king, and by thele he was chictly enabled 
to carry on the war 4. 

The royaliſts therefore partly conſiſted of ſuch as profeſſed 
to believe all aſſiſtance unlJawtul, but principally of thoſe 
who thought the perogative ought to be reſtrained within rhe 
bounds preſcribed by the law ; but relving on the King's 
fincerity and the trienmal act, were utterly againit any tar- 
ther alterations in the civil or eccleſiaſtical ſti, To thele 
may be added the catholics, who, in return tor the indul- 
gence they enjoyed, aſhited the King with their perſons and 
purſes. 

The parliamentarians, in like manner, were far from being 
all in the ſame ſentiments. The chief branch confiſted of 


thoſe who really believed, from the King's late proceedings, 


that he had not altered his principles, but would, it letr 
in potlethon of his full power, revoke his conceſſions, and 
be revenged of his oppolers. To limit the prerogative, 
therefore, was the proteiled deſign of the parliamentarians, 
and what properly at this time dilltinguithed them from the 
royaliſts v. With this branch were mixed all the enemies of 


4 It is a miſtaken notion that king Charle's party were moſtly induced to 
eſpouſe his quarrel, from a belief of the divine right of kings, and the 
doctrine of unlimited obedience, Moſt of the great wen who engaged 
and ſuffered on his fide, had been zealous aflertcrs of the national hibertics, 
and had ſtrenuouſly reſiſted the incroachments of the crown, as far as was 
warrantable by law. Befides, it was not till after the reſtoration that theie 
notions ſpread much beyond the court, the clergy, the univer{ities, and 
fuch as were under their influence, [he alterations in the conſtitu— 
tion beyond what was thought legal, was properly what firit raiſed! king 
Charles an army. 

r It has been warmly diſputed, on which fide the war was firſt begun ? 
Whether the king vr the parliament was the aggretior ? But this jeems 
not to be the point that ought chiefly to be conſidered. All but thoſe who 
profeſs the doctrine of pathive obedience, muſt, at this day, be determined 
for, or againſt the king, in the ſame manner as the feveral parties were 
formed at the time of the rupture, He that believes, the king's conceffions 
were a ſufficient guard againſt any invaſions of the national liberties, and 
that his majeſty really intended for the future to govern by law, mult con- 
demn the parliament for requiring a farther Kcurity, and deem the two 
houſes authors of the war. On the other hand, he that thinks, the king 
had unwillingly conſented to thete acts, and would have revoked them, 11 
ever it had been in his power, muſt thro the blume of the war on the 
king, for not agreeing to a. farther Jinitation of his prerogative, at Icalt 
for a time. 

The covenant conſiſted of fix articles ; the chief of which were, I. To 
endeavour to bring the churches of the three kingdoms to the neaett un 
fo:mity in worſhip and diſcipline ; and II. To endeavour the extirpation of 
the hierarchy, | 

The ordinance for convening this afſembly was to this effect: “ Where- 
as it has been declared by both houſes, that the pretent church-government 
by archbiſhops, bilhops, &c. is prejudicial to the fate, they are reftolved 
u ſhall be taken away, and ſuch a government tettled in the church, as may 
be moſt agrecable to God's holy word, and of near agreement with the 
church of Scotland, and other reformed churches abro wy For th- better 
effecting whereof, and for vindicating and clearing the doctrine ot the church 
of England from all falſe calumnies, it is thought fit to call an allembly of 
learned divines to conſult about the prenates, and give their advice to both 
or either of the houſes when they all be required.“ This aflembly was 
to meet in Henry VIPs chapel, and confiſted of three jorts of clet gy, 
epiſcopal, independent, but moſtly preſbyterians, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty. With theie were joined many members of both 
houſes, with power of debating and voting; the chief were, the earls of 
Northumberland, Bedford, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Holland, Mancheſter ; 
the lord Say, Conway, Wharton, Howard of Eicrick ; with Selden, Rous, 
Prideaux, both the Vancs, Pym, Maynard, \Whitlock, and teveral other 
commons, 

v Tt mutt be obſerved, that not only above a hundred members h id de- 
ſerted or been excluded the houſe, but allo ſome of the moſt eminent vere 
dead ſince the beginning of the wat, particularly Hamden and Pym, which 
cauſed a great alteration in the parliament, By the firſt, the votes“ againſt 
the hierarchy, and for the taking of the covenant, met with the lels oppo— 
fition ; and by the latter, the deligns of Cromwell and the ariny were the 
more ealily executed, It is indeed the general opinion of the hiſtor iat, 
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or thoſe that declared for the king, liſted in his ſervice upon 


epiſcopaey, and friends of preſbytery: all the republicans 
and independents, whole ſeveral wiſhes and views outwardly 
ſeemed at preſent to extend only to a farther limitation of the 
prerogative. In a word, 

The royaliſts, on a ſuppoſition of the King's fincerity, 
drew their twords for the church, the laws, and the legal 
rights of the crown; and the partamentarians took arms in 
detence of the fountain of all ſocial happineſs, the liberties 
of the pcople, in a belief, that as they had, contrary to the 
molt ſolemn declarations from the throne, been trampled 
upon many years, they would again be invaded, unle(s ſe— 
cured by a temporary limitation of the prerogative, Theſe 
were the real grounds of the civil war ; tor if either the par- 
lament had ſcen cauſe to rely on the royal word, or the king 
been willing to part with the militia but for a few years, it 
would have been out of the power of faction, private VICvS 
and reſentments, to intraduce the confuſion which followed, 
or to hinder, in cafe the king had firſt relaxed, the ſettling 
of the conſtitution on laſting foundations. But, f 

Both fides appealing to the ford, the war is, in the be. 
ginning, waged with equal ſucceſs, but afterwards with dit. 
advantage to the parliament, Wheretore, as the King had 
relolved to call in the Irith to his aſſiſtance, the parliament: 
treat with the Scots for their aid. The Scots, bclieving 
their religion and liberties depended on the fucceſs of the 
Parliamentarians, readily arm in their defence, on condition 
that uniformity in worſhip and diſcipline be cndeavourcd in 
the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ircland. 
To this end a covenant * is tubſcribed be both houſe s, with 
the atlembly of divinest, and atterwards enjoined to be 
taken by the people, though it is far from appearing that 
the pretbyterians were the majority in the parliament u. By 
the alfiltance of the Scots and change of the gencral *, the 
ſcale is fo turned to the pailiament's fide, that the king 
daily loſes ground. 

Mean time, a great and ſudden change is wrought by the 
republicans, who ſtill lay concealed. It is ſo managed by 
Cromwell and ſome others, that the army is entirely new 
modelicd, and by an ordinance of both houſes, all m:mbers 
of parliament are rendered incapable of civil or military 
ollice. Fairfax is made general; and Cromwell, who had 
a great iufluence over him, is, notwithſtandling the ordinance, 
and amongſt -the reſt, of Rapin himſelf, that at this time the m4jority 
oft the commons was prefbyterian, but there ſcem to be veiy ttrong 
arguments to the contrary, It is true, prefbytery had gained ground in 
the nation, becaute the parochial clergy (who will always have 
influence over the people's religion) were moſtly prefbyterians.. 
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trom the Scots, from the city of London, tor the eitablifſhmcnt of preſ- 
bytery, and yet the thing was coutinually deterred, And even at laſt, 
when both houſes pated an ordinance tor ſettling the preſbyte! win 
government, tae tettlement was 10 lait but three years, with a reſerve of 
all eccletiattical juriſchetion to themiclves, Which they would never bart 
with. Wherctore the king, | 
„We are contident (lays bis mayzetty) the molt conhderable perions (in the 
parhanent) and thote who make the faireſt pretenttons to you of umtormity, 
wilt not ſooner cmorace a preſbytert il, than YOu (all epitcop q goweltun She 
Mem, of Ham. B. IV. p. 197, Of the Jame opinion was the lord Clarendon ; 
© Very much the major part of the members that continued in the par lia— 
met houſe, were (lays he) cordi [iy aftccted to the cltabliſhed goverument, 
at lcalt not aficcte dq to any other,” VOI. ii. P. 117. The catc {ecms to be 
this, ns fhewed, upon all occalions, that they did not believe 
any chuch-governnent in particular to be jure divino, but that either the 
epiſcopal or pretbyteriul nught be eſtabliſhed, according as the peace and 
welfare of the public required it, And as they had a lively tente of what the 
nation bad tuttered from the abuics of ecclehiattical power, and had before 
their eyes an inſtance of the intolcrable voke of the prefbyterian dilcipline in 
Scotland, they were refolved never to lodge any coercive power in the hands 
of the clergy, Hence their eaity bill, patled by the king, to take away 
the temporal juriſdiction of all clergymen. Hence their exprets prohibition 
to the attembly of divines, to exercue any authority, In vaig did the aſſembly 
tler Ti CQUENT petitions to have the power Ot the keys, Ot! CXCOMMNUMcations 
&c. the commons declare they can never conſent to be tuigect to near ten 
thouſand judicatories, Nor did the fune atlembly ſucceed any better in their 
allertiom of the divine rightof preteytery ; the houte would not come into 
their notion: on the contrary, being informed of an intended petition tor 
eſtabliſlung preſbytery as the ditciplme of Je 1113 Chritt, they voted it ſcan- 
dalous. Whit. 5. In ſhort, - the opinion of the houſe, in theſe 
reſpects, ſeems to be exprefted m three iſpecches made by Mr, Selden, aud 
two other members, to the aſlembly of divines, which ine reader will find 
in Whitlock's Memorials, p. 93, 103. From hence alto appears the reaton 
why the army and independents came to have 10 trong. a panty m the houſe. 
For tolcrativn, and a renouncing of all coercive power, were two protefied 
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continued lieutenant- general of the horſe. Thus the inde- 
pendents, without diſcovering themſelves, or their deſigns, 
become at once almoſt maſters of the army. Three months 
after this ordinance, the king, by the loſs of the battle of 
Naſeby, is unable to keep the field, and ſhifting ſome time 
from place to place, throws himſelf at laſt into the Scotiſh 
army before Newark. 

The Scots upon this retire to Newcaſtle, and by their ſo- 
Jicitations, the parliament ſends propoſitions to the king. 
Confirmation of the covenant, abolition of epiſcopacy, and 
ſettlement of the militia in both houſes for twenty years, 
are the principal articles. The king abſolutely rejecting the 
two firſt, the Scots deliver him up to the parliament, and 
march into their own country. 

At this time conteſts ariſe between the army, and parlia- 
ment. The army refuſe to diſband, and refolve to have a 
ſhare in ſettling the government. They begin with ſeizing 
the king's perſon whom they conduct to Hampton Court. 
Here the king privately treats with the Scotith commiſſioners, 
and afterwards figns an agreement with them, by which, on 
certain conditions, they engage ſpeedily to bring an army in— 
to the field, and in conjunction with the Englith preſby— 
terians and royaliſts, free him from the independents, and 
reſtore him to his juſt rights *. The king's reliance on this 
army and the inſurrections of his party, prevents his cloſing 
with the parliament's terms! and finithes his ruin. For the 
Scots are routed, and the royalilts diſperſed ; after which 
the army ſuddenly refolve to bring the king to a public trial 
as the author of the war. The members that oppoſe this 
reſolution are by violence kept from the houſe ; and the reit, 
either agreeing in ſentiments with the army, or - for other 
private ends, erect a high court of juflice, by which the 
king is condemned and beheaded, Preſently after, the ſame 
commons vote the houle of peers uſeleſs, aboliſh the mo- 
narchv, and, though in perfect ſubjection to the army, de- 
clare themſ-lves the ſupreme authority, 

Thus inſtead of purſuing the ends propoſed at firſt by 
the majority of both houſes, inftead of reforming the ex- 
ceſſes of the civil and eccletiiftical powers, ane preventing 
the like grievances for the future, the conſtitution both in 
church ant ſtate was by a ſmall part of the houſe of com- 
mons, in conjunction with .a flanding army, entircly de- 
ſtroyed. During the courle of the war, both King and par- 
liament had continually expretied an inclination to peace; 

ut as the one would not make the leaſt conceſſion with regard 
to the militia, and the other would not be ſatisfied without 
having it in their hands, at leaſt for a time, it is too plain, the 
negotiations were intended only for the amuſement of the 
people, and the cafe ſtill remained the ſame as in the begin— 
ning of the war; namely, the blame was thrown on the 
king or the parliament, according as a farther ſecurity was, 
or was not, thought neceffary. But when the king, by the 
Chance of war, was fallen into the hands of the parliament, 
and offered not only to {ſettle the militia in both houſes for 
ſeven, ten, nay twenty years, but alſo to appoint the privy- 
counctilors and great officers of ſtate with their approbation, 
the fear of future invaſions of the people's rights, or the ap- 
prchenſions of danger to particular perſons from the crown, 
could no longer be pleaded as lawtul obſtacles to a pcacc, and 


The king pronuſed to confirm the covenant by act of parliament, for 
the {-curity of thoſe by whom it had been or ſhoald be taken, with this 
proviſo, that none ſhould be conſtrained to take it. He allo engaged to 
confirm, in the lame manner, prefbyterian government, &c.- for three 
years, with an exception of himſelf and houſhold. And that courſe ſhould 


day an untatisfactory aufwen to the fout bills, with deſign to have made his 
eſcape prelently after from the Iile of Wight, where, by Cromwell's ſecret 
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conſequently the king, from that time, ſtood clear of all 
blame that the government was not ſettled in a regular 
manner, on the foot of the antient conſtitution. The preſby- 
terians, grown numerous in the nation, and encouraged by 
the Scots, would not be content with the ſecurity of their 
civil and religious rights, but poſſeſſed with their jus divinum, 
inſiſted on the total abolition of epiſcopacy, and abſurdly 
claimed a more tyrannical power over conſcience, than what 
had ever been complained of in the biſhops. This, and this 
alone proved the occaſion (though contrary to their intention) 
of the king's death, in giving the independent army time to 
purge the houſe (as they called it) of ſuch members as re- 
tuſed to come into their meaſures ?, 

By this means not only the conſtitution is entirely ſub- 
verted, but the preſbyterians themſelves are alſo diſappointed 
of their aim. Cromwell naving gained the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, reduced Scotland and reſtored the Iriſh affairs, puts 
an end at once to the common-wealth and the remains of the 
parliament, by turning the commons out of their houſe. 
Then under the title of protector he affumes the govern— 
ment; and though preſbytery is continued in the church, he 
allows, to the great mortification of the preſbyterians, 
toleration in matters of religion. After Cromwell's death, 
and his ſon's reſignation, the republican members (called in 
derifion the rump) are reſtored by the army, and again pre- 
vented from fitting. Upon which there ariſes a diviſion in 
the army; Monk, with his forces in Scotland, declares 
againlt theſe proceedings, and for the parliament, which is 
not only re-atlembled, but the ſecluded members reſtored to 
their ſeats, After which, paſſing an order for ſummoning a 
new parliament of lords and commons to meet the 25th of 
April 1560, they at laſt diflolve themfelves. The new par- 
lament, without other terms than the promiſe of a general 
pardon and liberty of conſcience, unantmouſly call king 
Charles II. to the throne, 

Thus were loſt two ſignal opportunities of ſettling the 
conſtitution on laſting foundations; namely, at the end of 
the civil wars, when the King was ready to comply with any 
methods tor tecuring the national hberties; and at the re- 
ſtoration, when king Charles II. would have gladly ſubmitted 
to ſuch limitations, as ſhould have been thought neceſſary 
for the prevention of future abuſes of power. But the 
preſbyterians, out of hatred to the independents, by whom 
they had been kept in ſubjection almolt twelve years, fo 
baſtily joincd with the rovaliſts, in the reſtoration of the 
king, that the ſober and conſiderate perſons of the ſeveral 
parties could not be heard amidit the general tranſport. 

Inſtead therefore of improving the juncture, and ſettling 
the government on the foundations of liberty; inſtead of 
fixing the bounds of the prerogative, and ſecuring the rights 
of the people agreeable to the antient conſtitution, the ſame 
principles of civil and eccicfiaſtical power which had been 
maintained by King James, and purſued by king Charles I. 
and which had thrown the nation into wars and confuſion, 
not only* revived with more ſtrength than ever, but received 
the ſanction of a legal eſtabliſhment. The very parliament oc 
convention by which the monarchy was reſtored led the way, 
and even before the king's arrival, aſſerted that the crown, 
on his father's deceaſe, did immediately deſcend to him by 


management (as it is faid) he had withdrawn himſelf, but was prevented by 
a cloter confinement, Ludlow and others intumiate, the king whilit at 
Hampton-Court, and in treaty with the Scots, received ſome private over— 
tures from the army, but that Cromwell ditcovering the king's ſecret nc- 
gotiation with the Scots, and intercepting a letter to the queen of the king's 
intention to deſtroy him, when it ſhould be in his power, inſtantly reſolved 
to bring the king to the ſcafiold. He found the army very ready to ſecond 
him, ſince they would have been caſhiered without fail, had the king and 
parliament agreed upon any terms, ; 
Ihe king, in the lait treaty at Newport, not only offered to ſettle the 
nulitia in both houtes, but alto that preſbytery ſhould be confirmed by act 
of pattament for three years, and a tree contultation be had with the 
aſſembly of divines (increaſed with twenty of the king's nomination) how 
church government after that time might be 1ottled by his majeſty and both 
houſes, It is true, the parliament ſoon atter voted the king's conceſſions 
{ufficient grounds for ſettling the pence of the kingdom. But in condeſcen- 
ſion to the preſbyterians, by whom London was then governed, they had 
io long inſiſted on the abolition of epijcopacy, that two days atter this vote, 
above a hundred members were terized by the army, and tho king ſuddenly 
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brought to a trial. It may here be obſerved, that the king's concetlions - 


were never in leaton but generally tov late, He that declared he would not 
to pleaſure the parliament, difmits the mcaneſt of his ſervants, paſſed after- 
wards the earl of Strafford's attainder, aud oftered to chuſe his counſellors, 
miniſters, and ofhcers of ſtate, with the approvation of both houſes. He 
that declared he would not part with the militia tor an hour, offered to ſettle 
it in the parliament tor twenty years ; whereas his conſent for two years, at 
firſt, would have prevented the civil wars. The ſame may be ſaid of 
his other conceiſions. So that Burnet had reaſon to ſay, „The truth was, 
the king did not come into his conceſtions ſcaſonah, nor with a good grace: 
All appeared to be extorted from him,” Vol. I. 30. ks 
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inherent birth- right“. And in their act for an attainder of 
the regicides, they declare, that neither the parliament nor 
the whole nation together have any coercive power over 
the king d. Theſe foundations being laid, a ſuperſtructure 
was tailed to a great height by the next parliament, which 
met May 8, 1660, and continued almoſt eighteen years. 
Not content with declaring, that the king ought in no caſe 
to be reſiſted, both houſes enjoined all orders of men to 
ſwear to a belief of the unlawtulnels of taking arms, not 
only againſt the King, but even againſt thoſe that are com- 
miſſioned by him. In vain was it moved by a member of 
each houſe, that the word lawfully might be added to com- 
miſſioned; the oath was enacted without any limitation and 
left in general terms, though the word lawfully was owned 
to be implied 4. The command and diſpoſition of the militia, 
one of the immediate cauſes of the civil wars, was allo de- 
clared to be ſolely in the King, and his undoubted preroga- 
tive. In fine, to remove all reſtraints upon the crown, 
act for triennial parliaments, which had been deemed 
nation's ſecurity, was repealed, and another of much 
force ſubſtituted in its room ©. 

Thus the king, according to the tenor of theſe acts, was 
ioveſted with ablolute power, accountable to none but God 
alone, and exalted above all retiſtance. Theſe proccedings 
fo deſtructive of the public liberties, ſo repugnant to the old 


the 
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2 In the form of proclaiming the king, May 8, 1660, are theſe words : 
„We the lords and commons afiembled in parliament, together with the 
lord mayor, &c. unanimouſly acknowledge and proclaim that immediately 
upon the deceaſe of our late fovereign king Charles I, the imperial crown 
ot the realm of England, &c. did by inherent buth-right, and lawful and 
undoubted ſucceſſion, deicend to his moſt excellent myelty king Charles II, 
as being lineally the next heir, &c.“ See the proclamation in Compl. Hitt. 
Vol. III. p. 241. By the words Imperial Crown, uled here and in acts of 
parhaments, is meant an independent crown not held of any other, as 
the princes of Germany are ſaid to hold of the empire. 

db The words of the act are as follows : “ Be it hereby declared, that by 
the undoubted and fundamental laws of this kingdom, neither the peers, 
nor the commons, nor both together, in parhament or out of partiament, 
nor the people collective ly or reprelentatis cly, nor any other perions whit. 
foever, ever had, hath, or ought to have any coercive power over the per- 
ſons of the kings of this realm,” The partaments that depoted Edward II, 
and Richard II, ſeem to have been of a contrary opinion. 

The oath is thus worded: © 1 A. B. do declare and believe, that it is 
not lau ful, upon any pretence whatioever, to take up arms agamit the king. 
And I do abhor that traiterous poſition of taking arms by his authority 
againſt his perſon, or againit thoſe who are commilltioned by him.“ This 
oath was impoſed ; firſt, on all ofticers in corporations, by the act called the 
Corporation Act, the intent of which was declared to be, “ That the tuc- 
ceſſion in corporations may be moſt probahly perpetuated in the hands of 
perſons well- affected to his majeſty and the eſtabliſhed government, &.“ 
The tame oath was, in the next place, impoſed on lard-lieutcnants, deputy- 
heutenants, officers and ſoldiers, by the Militia Act, which begins with 
allerting, „that the fole and ſupreme power, government, command, and 
diſpoſition of. the militia, and of all forces by ſca and land, &. is, and by 
the laws of England, ever was, the undoubted right of his majeſty and lis 


. eee, and that the parliament cam:ot pretend to the fame, nor can 


awſully raiſe or levy war, offentive or defentive, againſt his majeſty, his 


heirs, or lawful ſucceſſors, &c,” Laſtly, the whole body of the clergy en- 
joying any benefice, or ſalary, were etyoined to take the fame oath by the 


Unitormity-A&t, chicfty levelled againit the preſbyterian clergy, two thou- 
Hund of whom were ejected out of their livings, for retuling to declare their 
aſlent to every thing contained in the book of Common Prayer, The author 
of the Detection of the Court and State of England, obſerves, This is one 
of the firſt laws that ever was made to {wear to opinions and belict, and 
feems to doubt whether there can be any ſuch thing as a negative aſiertorz 
oath as this is. However that be,“ ſuch an oath, ſays he, can never extend 
farther than to him who ſweats he docs not know what he is required to 
ſu car: but he can never ſwear that another does not know it. This tort of 
{wearing deſtroys the religion and end of an 2flertory oath, which is only to 
what a man knows certainly to be true, but no man knows that an opinion or 
belief is certainly true—In juſtice therefore an affertory oath, that I believe 
or am of opinion, is not admitted, unleſs the teſtifier twears the ground or 
cauie of his belief to be true of his own knowledge. Now what were the 
grounds or reaſon of the corporation-oath, which every one ought to twear 
to be true of his own certain knowledge, before he belicve it not to be 
lawful, on any pretence, to take up arms againit the king? Or adaut thete 
might be reaſon for this belief, vet if the cauſes of this belief were not 
known to the taker of this oath, ſo as he knows them to be true of his 
certain knowledge, this oath, if any, is perjury,” Sce Coke's Detection, 
Vol. II. p. 116. 

4 Sir John Vaughan, in the dehate on the words commiſſioned by him, 
produced many inſtances to ſhew, * That the people of England not only 
night, but in forme caſes were bound to take arms againſt perions con 
mitſioned by the king; and that the ſheritts were bound, if it could be n 
otherwiſe done, to raiſe the poſſe comitatus, to oppoſe and fſupprets all 
ſuch as ſhould put any ſuch illegal commiſſions in execation.” He there- 
fore prefled that the word lawfully might be added, But attorney-gene: a! 
Finch, a promoter of the bill, replied, “ That it was not neceſſary, tince 
the very word commiſſion did import it: for if it was not lawiully iſlucd out 
to lawtul perſons, and for lawtul reafons, it was no common.“ And to 
this interpretation the whole houſe aſſented. The carl of Southampton 
moved alto, in the houſe of peers, for the addition of the tame werd, but 
was anſwered in the like manner by the earl of Angleſey, Upon South. 
ampton's urging it farther, “ Becauſe it would clear all difheulties with 
many, who not having heard the particular ſenſe of both houtes, might 
imagine, that if any fort of commiſſion was granted, it would be unjaw tt 
to reſiſt it:“ As a ſatisfactory anſwer it was alledged, “ That this expla- 
nation being the very tenſe of both houſes, it would ſoon tpread and be 
known, ſo as to become the ſenſe of the nation.” But unfortunately this 
was not the caſe, tor the doctrige of abſolute non-refittance was every 
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Engliſh conſtitution, flowed chiefly from the preſent temper 
of the royal party, of which the parliament moſtly confiſted, 
and which now prevailed in the nation. The remembrance 
of their late misfortunes, and the dread of falling again 
into the like fituation, io fully poſleſled them, that they 
wholly imputed the civil wars to the princivles on which 
king Charles I. had been oppoſed, and zealoufly elpouſed 
the contrary maxims, without perceiving the impoſſibility of 
reducing them to practice, and without imagining they 
ſhould themtelves, in a few years, be forced to tetract them f. 
For | 

The king, with his brother the duke of York, encouraged 
by the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, on principles ſo tub- 
verſive of liberty, form the project of introducing arbitrary 
power, and by that means the popich religion. To this 
end, the adminiftraction of affairs 1s lodged in the hands of a 
caval of five perſons, who were thought fit inſtruments for 
{uch purpoless, A private treaty is made with France for 
the deſtruct on of the Dutch, in order to pave the way for 
the extirpa'wn of the proteitant religion, and the ruin of 
the K121:th privileges ®, Purtuant 10 this ect CT Areenenk. 
the triple-alliance is diſſolved, war proclaimed againtt Hol- 
land in conjunction with France; and as this was done 
during a long recels of the parliament, money is raifed by 
ſhutting up the Exchequer and by a ſupply from France k. 
where incuf *ated by the clergy and others, without the | 


| ealt mitmation of 
the ſenſe of beth houtes. 


By which means, many pet ſons were induced to 
believe, that they were bound to an unlimited obedience, and that it was 
unlawtal ro aemicives in the mott thieatning danger, Whereas if 
lawfully had been inferted in the act, no mn could have been mifled, and 
the propoſition would have been ttrictly truc, namely, that the king's legal 
commillions ate #9-more to be retitted than the king himieli, in the due 
execution of the laws. But by the omiſſion of the word lawtully, the act 
literally aſcribed grener power to the king than ever was, or ever can be ex- 
erciled by the molt ablulute tyrant, Well therefore might Mr. Locke tay, 
that the corporations were made to went to a decl: 
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1100 and | UM t of tuch 
propoktions as tlie parhament themſelves afterwards, upon debate, were 


torced to alter, and Could not jultity. 


Letter to a perſon of quality, p. 60. 
e By the new ct the ki ig was 


Felt at libertz to comme the Feen prife 
liament as long as he pleated, which was accordingly continued near ecigh- 
tcem Yeals, 

The anonymous author of the Duſertations on Parties conjectures on 
this occaſion, Lust in ſuch a temper of mind and fituation of circumitancey, 
even thoſc, who ian how groundlels and dangerous were uch extravagant 
notions about the right, power, and pretogative of kings, might unzgine, 
however, it was 4 part of prudeice to give way to them, an to cymites 
nance them in the preſent comuncture ; to utter the opunoins of the nation 
to be bent too far on one fide, as they bad been bent 00 far on the other; 
not that they might remain crooked, but that they might become ftraight, 
p. 17, 18. 

„ Clittord, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, Lauderdale, the wil let- 
ters of which names form the word CABAL. 

„ Ihe account of this private treaty was publiſhed in Itaſim at Paris in 
1682, by Abbot Pinni, who was employed by Colbert de Crouly the French 
embatlador in England, but ſoon atter {uppretlied, and almott all the coptrs 
icized and deitroyed, at the inſtance of the lord Preiton the tnoliflh 
batlador, It was publiſhed under the name of count laiolo, with the royal 
privilege. In this ticaty ate the tollowing patlages: “ Thete things en- 
gaged the king of Envlaud to tign \ Wacht France; and io make 
it more firm, IIcurictta duchets of Orleans, titer to the knzy of England, 
went over imo England in 1650, aid proposed a treaty to her brother in the 
name of the moit Chiiſtian King, wherein the offerect to secure to hüt au 
ablolnte authority over his b mliamant, and the te- gu bliſliiment of the Roman 
cathol: ehgion in his thice kingdoms of Englaud, Scotland, aud Ireland. 
But ihe faid, that betorc this could be effected, there Was 
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in abſotute ne- 

I 11 ! R | 
and power of the Hollanders, who on 
8 , , 4 ' 1 
{died to lone C1600 aMmOorngir Lew. I CQUCE 
them to the lingie province of licllaad, of which the prince of Orange 
ſhould be ſovetcigu, or at leatt perpetual govetnot, winch would not be 
Gitiicult for thife two mighty Ki when once well united, to aCCON:plitl1 ; 
1% that by this means the king of Kugland might have Zealand to retire ta, 
if there thould be cccaſton; and that the reſt of the low- countries ſhould le- 
mein to the king of France, whenever he. ſhall be able to conquer them.“ 
State Tracts, Vol. I. p. 34. 

1 1 i 5 . 27 0 0 ©. * 

Thie triple [alliance inide in 1008, between the kings of England, 
and Steden, and the Dutch, to prevent tne progrets. of the French 
king's arme, was entirely deitroyed by the private treity with France, 
Moreover Coveritry was tent to the court of Sweden to diflolve it, which 
was fo effectually done, that the king of Sweden firſt ſtohd neuter, and 
aſterwards joined with the French. For this, which put all Chriſtendom 
in a flame, Coventry was made (tays Coke) tecictary of ſtate, and it may 
be, preſented with the Ranger's pace of Enticid-Chaic ; whereas 1u 
William Temple, principal inſtrument in the piece of Nimeguen, Joſt 
22001, by it; and his only recCOmmpence was to be ICCTEtal y 0 tate MM 
Coventry's place, if fir William would give him 10,020l. tor it. Detect. 
Vol. II. p. 107. 8 1 . * * . * 

In Abbot Primi's account of the ſecret treaty, it is fai: “ As for the 
king Ot England he Was excecdingly perplexed: 'Chcre was need of money 
to carry on the deſign, and that tecretly too: He could rac none at home 

X - , . . . + -*/11 de 2 it} 3 
without atlembling his paliament, and that could not be done without ne— 
quaituing all Europe with his detigns : there was allo great fear of oppo— 
wr 5 : , 7 | . . nat x. af mins th ie? 
lition, both front the miſunderttandings winch in that tumuituons atlemnb., 
do tor the nas pant arile between the two none 33 ana [rom the intrigun s 
of the Hollanders, For which reatons the King of France furniſhed him with 
: 8 1 3 cal ere e @ 6 
{uch ivums of money as were ſuſle ein to tend out a conhderably fleet; and 


he advited the king of England (the better to conceal elf gte ments) to 
keep a fau correlPOndgence gute idly will the Dutch de be it im to the 
triple league: and to declare that be (ct out a tleet lor no other fcalons, bur 
becauſe his neighbours, and eſpe« ally the“ t rench, whu ade great pre— 
parations in all their polts Upon the Gee, ftrengtheugd res 11 Very 
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At the ſame time the penal laws againſt diſſenters are ſuſpended, 
and a toleration publiſhed by the king, with the ſole view 
of including the papiſts !. ; 
Hitherto, it may be ſaid, there had been but one party in 
the parliament ; the majority of both houſes, full of zeal 
for the prerogative, and of reſentment againſt the maxims, 
which, in their opinion, had cauſed the Jate civil wars, 
ſcemed to have made it their whole care to exalt the crown 
above any future attempts, by fencing it with unlimited 
obedience, and by excluding from offices of truit, all per- 
ſons of contrary principles, by ſubſcriptions and oaths, No 
other party dared to appear in the nation, and all oppoſition 
to the court vaniſhed. But when the king's deſigns began 
to be ſuſpected, when the conſtitution was thought to be 1n 
danger, the ſcene was immediately changed, and the old 
Englith ſpirit of liberty rouzed itſelf, The very parliament 
by which the doctrine of non-refiſtance had been in appear- 
ance fo firmly eſtabliſhed, reſiſted ro the utmoſt in a par- 
liamentary way, and, very probably, would have proceeded 
to a reſiſtance of another kind, had not the king given up 
his miniſters, departed from his claims, and in great meaſure 
complied with their demands. At their meeting, after a 
long interval, they reſolve, in the fiſt place, to cruſh the 
deſign for popery. They begin with the king's declaration 
{or liberty of conſcience, as knowing it was intended in 
favour of the catholics, and after ſome ſtruggles oblige the 
king to recall it, as illegal, though he told them in his 
ipeech, he had refolved to ſtick to it. Then, as an effectual 
means to remove all papiſts from places and poſts, the Teſt— 
Act is paſſed, in conſequence of which the duke of York 
himſelf, high-admiral ot England, with the lord-treafurer 
Clifford, refign their commithons m. Whereupon the cabal 
is broke, and three of the members called to account “. 
Moreover, the parliament force the king, notwithſtanding 
his reluQtance and private engagements with France, to put 
an end to the Dutch war, and conclude a leagues with the 
States. The zeal againſt popery is inflamed, as well in the 
nation as the parliament, upon the dilcovery of the popiſh 
plot. A bill is immediately paffed for diſabling papiſts to 
fit in parliament, or come near the king, with an exception, 
however, for the, duke of York. Another bill is prepared 
for raifing part of the m1 litia for a tin e, to which indeed the 
king denied his afſent. It was allo voted, that no more 
money ſhould be granted, till ſatisfaction was given in mat— 
ters of religion. Not 1at:5hed with all this, the commons, 
after having endeavoured, but in vain, to prevent the duke 
of York's marriage with a pap.it, project, his excluſion from 
the crown, in defiance of the doctrine of the divine right 
of lincal fucceflivn., In a word, their reſiſtance reaches even 


confiderably by fea.” State Tracts, Vol. I. p. 35. Accordingly king 
Charles received between ix and feven hundred thoufand pounds, which, 
for fear of ſuſpicion, were not tet ned into the exchequer, but into the 
hands of Mr. Chittinch, (page ot the back-ftaws) who, for Ins pains, was 
to have tuo-pence in the pound. Coke's Detect. Vol. II. p. 166. 

| It muſt be ebicrved, that the opportunity at the reſtoration, of cloſing 
the divifion in the church, was loft, and inſtead of a comprehention, the 
terms of communion were made harder, and ſevere laws againſt all non- 
conformiſts were enacted, which will be remembered hereafter in the 
account of our religious differences. The court's deſign in thus widening 
the bicach, and excluding great numbers trom the communion of the'church, 
was, to have room for graming a liberty of conſcience in matters of religion, 
in order to procure ſome indulgence for the catholics. Accordingly the 
king, in defiance of ſeveral acts of parliament, publiſhed a declaration for 
toleration, in which the papiſts were fo far included, as to be exempted from 
the penal laws, aud permitted the exerciſe of their religion in their houſcs. 
See the declaration, Rapin, Vol. II. p. 994- 

m The Teſt Act runs: “ or preventing dangers which may happen 
from popilh recuſants, and quicting the minds of his majeſty's good ſubjects, 
all and every perſon or pertons, that ſhall bear office civil or military, or 
ſhall receive any pay, ſalaty, tee or wages, by reaſon of any patent or grant 
from his majeity, or ſhall have command, or place of truſt under his ma- 
jeſty, or by authority derived from him, ſhall receive the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, according to the ufage of the church of England, within 
three months after his or their admittance in or receiving their ſaid authority 
or employment; and every of the ſaid perſons, in the reſpective court 
where he takes the oaths, fhall deliver a certificate of tuch his receiving 
the ſaid ſacrament, under the hands of the reſpective miniſter and chuch- 
warden, and {hill make proof of the truth thereof, by two credible wit 
neſſes upon oath : all which ſhall be inquired of, and put upon record in 
the retpective courts,” With the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, the 
ſolloweing declaration was alſo enjoined : “ I A. B. do declare, that I do 
believe, that there is not any tranſubſtantiation in the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, or in the elements of the bread and wine, at or after the 
conſccration thereof by any perſon whatſoever,” This Teſt, though de- 
ſigned againſt the papiſts, as appears from the tenor of it, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the parliament at the time of enacting, affected the proteſtant 
diſtenters, and therefore a vote paſſed to bring in a bill in their favour, 
which was prevented from being finithed by a prorogation. By which it 
was evident, the king in his declaration for liberty of conſcience, did not 
intend the eaſe of the proteſtant non-conformiſts, Of this the diſſenters 
were ſo well ſatisfied, that Love, a city member, and a difſenter, ſpoke 
againſt the king's declaration. It is faither obſervable, that notwithſtanding 
the ſevere laws againſt the diſienters, they remained unmoleſted, during the 


the king himſelf, in the impeachment of the earl of Danby, 
Neither his majeſty's declaration that the carl had done 
nothing but by his order, nor a pardon under the great ſea] 
could ſcreen him from their proſecution®. To put a ſtop to 
theſe proceedings, the parliament, after a continuance of 
above ſeventeen years, is at laſt diffolved. 

From the latter years of this parliament may be dated the 
beginnings of the tory and whig parties, though they were 
not yet diſtinguiſhed by theſe names. That party which in 
the parliament and nation had appeared on the fide of the 
court, acquired the appellation of tories, and was formed 
upon principles grounded on a literal interpretation of the 
acts eſtabliſhed ſoon after the reſtoration, in favour of the 
crown. They profefled to believe all refiſtance unlawful, 
and lineal ſucceſhon unalterable ; and therefore confidered 
thoſe who differed from them in theſe points, as enemies of 
the monarchy and church, The other party which had op- 
poſed the deſigns of the court, received the name of whigs, 
and was formed upon a limited interpretation of the non- 
reſiſtance acts, which they underſtood with ſuch reſtrictions, 
as rendered them, in their opinion, conſiſtent with the 
antient conſtitution“ . Theſe parties were now chiefly dif- 
tinguiſhed by their adherence or oppoſition to the excluſion 
of a popiſh ſucceflur, The torics, purſuant to their notion 
of hereditary right, eſpouſed the duke of York's cauſe; 
whilſt the whigs, in conſequence of their principles, were 
for altering the ſueceſſion. The tories, in this reſpect, were 
the majority in the houſe of peers, and the whigs, in the 
houſe of commons. 

The nation having been alarmed with apprehenſions of 
popery, the elections for a new parliament ran in favour of 
the country-party or whigs. Accordingly the impeachment 
of the lord Danby is immediately reſumed, and a bill for the 
excluſion of the duke of York brought in by the commons. 
In vain did the king offer limitations on a popiſh ſucceflor, 
they were not received, and therefore this parliament was 
alſo dillolved, 

But fuch was the temper of the people in the preſent ſtate 
of jealouſtes and fears, that the next parliament was not 
more tavourable to the court. The king, in a dread of their 
treading in the ſteps of the former parliament, deferred their 
firſt ſeſhon above a year after their ſummons. In this inter- 
val petitions were preſented to him for the fitting of the new 
parliament, the promoters of which were termed Petitioners. 
Theſe were followed by counter-petitions, wherein the ſub- 
ſcribers, expreſſed an abborrence of dictating to the king 
the time of a parhament's meeting, and from thence were 
called Abhorrers. But theſe party-names were ſoon loſt, in 
the more general diſtinctions of tory and whig . 


the continuance of this and the three following parliaments. The reaſon 
was, becaute the deagns of the court wete now fully diſcovered. 

„ Alliley, made earl of Shafteſbury, turned againſt the court, and 
Clifford was lately dead. 

„ Though it appeared*o the commons, by the letters produced by Mon- 
tague, that in the private negotiations with France, particularly concerning 
the penſion vi fix millions of livres for three years to the king, the earl of 
Danby had acted entirely by his majeſly's direction, they would not deſiſt, 
but were reſolved to lay open, if poilible, the whole proceedings, and 
therefore may be ſaid to attack the king himſelf, though indirectly, in their 
impeachment of the cail. 80 far did this ptcrogative-patlianzient carry 
their retiſtance, when they thought their libertics in danger. 

? Though this long parliament ſeemed at firit to be entirely tory, and ta 
be wholly engrofſed with the thoughts of guarding the crown and the 
church with non-refiſtance acts and penal laws, yet a whig or country party 
may be traced from the moment the ill cflects of theſe things began to be 
perceived, Hence the commons, upon any remarkable occalion, took care 
to explain their own acts, by aſſerting, “ "That they never deſigned to make 
any real alteration in the Engliſh conſtitution, or any direct incroachment 
upon the antient hberties of the people, ſecured to them by Magna Charta, 
and many ſubſequent acts,” But the fiſt noted initance of the whis or 
country party in the houſe of pecis, was in the ſeventeen days debate in 
the year 1675, when'the oath and declaration of non-refiftince on any pre- 
tence was atiempted to be impoſed on privy>councillors and members of 
parliament. In the debate on the words, * againſt thoſe commiſſioned by 
him,“ it is ſaid, & That ſuch words, without diſtinctions and limitations, 
would effectually change a civil and regulated government into once military 
and arbitrary, 1o that tacre could be no difference between the Engliſh and 
the Turkiſh government,” Echard's Review, p. 19. To the former oath 
it was now added : “ And I twear that I will not at any time endeavour 
the alteration of the government in church or ſtate.” - See Rapin, vol. II. 
1. 917. The court lords, (ſays Coke) with all the biſhops to a man, were 
tor 1t : yet (continues he) the country lords, when they debed it in pa— 
ragraphe, made it inconſiſtent with the pretent conſtitution of the nation. 
Detect. P. 194. 

1 Bui'net obſeives, that were not ſuck members that joined in the petition 
for the parliament as had been expected: 1o this ſhewed rather the weakneſs 
than the ſtrength of the party: and many well-meaning men began to 
diflike thoſe practices, and to apprehend that a change ot government was 
deſigned, p. 487. As this, very probably, with the factions which now 
aroſe in the council and parliament, concerning the manner ot the exclu- 
ſion, confirined the king in his refolution to adherego his brother and lineal 
ſucceſſion, in the proſpect of dividing the nation: fo it ſhould have warned 
the country part) or whigs of the danger of puſhing things too far, and 
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The parliament was no ſooner aſſembled, but the com- 
mons warmly rcſumed the affair of exclufion, and a bill to 
diſable the duke of York to inherit the crown paſſed by a 
great majority, though, during the debate, the king ſent 
and offered them any other ſecurity. Upon the bill's being 
thrown out by the peers, the commons voted all other means 
not only inſufficient but dangerous. As nothing leſs than a 
total excluſion would ſatisfy the commons, and as the king 
was determined not to conſent to it, this parliament was 
likewiſe diffolved. 

The next parliament ſummoned to meet at Oxford, was 
opened by the King with declaring his reſolution not to alter 
the ſucceſſion, and his readineſs to agree that the admini- 
tration of the government, in caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor, 
mould be lodged in proteſtant hands. Accordingly it was 
propoſed to the commons, that the duke of York ſhould be 
baniſhed during life, five hundred miles from England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and the whole government, ecclefiaſtical 
and civil, veſted, upon the king's death, in the princeſs of 
Orange as regent. But ſo averſe were the commons to all 
expedients, that theſe propoſals were rejected, and the ex— 
cluſion purſued with as much warmth as ever. For which 
reaſon the king, after a ſeven days ſeſſion, ſuddenly diſſolved 
this his laſt parliament, to the great joy of the duke of 
York, who dreaded limitations even more than a total ex— 
clufion *. 

Thus by the King's reſolution to maintain hereditary right, 
and by the commons ' adherence to an abſolute excluſion, in 
a confidence of the king's yielding at laſt, the deſign not 
only proved abortive, but occaſioned fuch a change in affairs, 
as brought both religion and liberty to the brink of de- 
ſtruction . The proceedings of the thice laſt parliaments gave 
the court an opportunity to revive the feats and reſentinents 
which bad prevailed juſt atter the reſtoration, and by that 
means to divide the nation into tory av whig, which were 
now become the general names of diftinction. As by the in- 
dulgence thewn to proteſtant diſſenters by the late parliament, 
and their conſequent behaviour, the court aitfully rouzed 
the jealouſy of the church and alarmed the clergy *® ; ſo by 
the indiſcreet zeal of others, a ſuſpicion was intuſed of a 
deſign to alter the government, and matter furniſhed for 
the proteſtant plot, by which ſome of the bett blood in the 
nation was ſpilt. 

The king, upon the abrupt diſſolution of the laſt parlia- 
ment, publiſhed a declaration by way of apology, which 
being read in all the churches of England, produced, by the 
management of the court, addrefles of thanks to the king, 
with atlurances of adhering to the unalterable right of lineal 


ſucceſſion. The clergy were extremely zealous on this oc— 
caſion. Divine hereditary right, paſſive obedience and non- 


reſiſtance, were every where preached in the higheſt terms, 
and without any reſtrictions. The two univerſities, the 
judges, with many profetlors of the law, promoted the fame 
doctrines in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and gave the crown an un- 


induced them, when they ſaw. the king utterly averſe to the excluſion, to 
content themſelves with the molt proper expedients. And donbtlets they 
would have taken this method, had not faction and private views mixed 
with the national intereſts. That this was the caſe, too plainly appears 
from the hiſtory of thoſe times. Hence an eminent perton of the country 
party (who loſt his life afterwards tor the cauſc) ſays, in a letter ſtill extant ; 
% I muſt confeſe, I do not know three men of a mind, and that a ſpirit 
of giddineſs reigns among us, far beyond any I have ever obſerved in my 
life. Some look who is fitteſt to ſuccecd They are tor the molt part 
divided between the prince of Orange and the duke of Moumouth 
Others are only upon negatives, &c.“ 

The duke of York (lays Burnet) declared openly againſt the limita- 
tions, He was very ſenſible the limitations would be almoſt wmverſally 
agreed to, but knew that many in the nation thought the exclution unlaw- 
ful. By whoſe means he might potlibly recover the throne, but to break 
through the limitations he was afraid would not be fo practicable. Hence 
it was, that the next day after the lord Finch had propoſed the limitations 
to the parliament, the ducheſs of York faid in a letter,“ That as for all 
the high things which were ſaid by their enemies they looked for them; 
but the ſpeech of the lord chancellor was a ſurprize aud a great mortifica- 
tion to them.” Burnet, Vol. I. f 

* The author of the Diſſertation on Parties obſerves: Men were made 
to believe that the king, who had yielded on ſo many occaſions, would 
yield on this; that he, who had given up ſo many miniſters, would give 
up his brother at laſt ; and that if the parliament would accept nothing lets 
than the excluſion, in their own way, it would be extorted from him. 
Now in this they were fatally deceived. The king, who had not 
uſed to ſhew firmneſs, on other occaſions, was firm on this; and the con- 
lequence of puſhing the excluſion, in this manner, was giving hin an 
opportunity of breaking the country paity ; of dividing the nation into 
whig and tory ; of governing without parliaments; and of leaving the 
throne open to his brother, not only without limitations or conditions, 
but with a more abſolute power eſtabliſhed, than any prince of his family 
had enjoyed, p. 42. 

t The country or whig party no ſooner prevailed in the houſe of com- 
mons, but they eſpouſed the cauſe of the proteſtant diſſenters ſo far, as to 
endeavour to free them from the penal laws, particularly ſuch as were 
primarily intended againit the papiſts. Hence it is that they had been un- 
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limited power", The king, however, in the midſt of his 
triumphs, did not yet think himſelf entirely ſecure. Not— 
withſtanding the flattering addrefles from all parts, he was 
ſtill afraid of a parliament, and durſt not venture to meet 
the repreſentative of the nation, before he was abſolute 
maſter of the elections. Effectual methods were taken to 
that end. Not only ſuch ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, 
officers of the militia, were appointed as favoured the court, 
but the King reſolves to new model the corporations by 
annulling their charters, and granting others under ſuch li- 
mitations and conditions, as he ſhould think fit. Almoſt 
five parts in fix of the houſe of commons would by that 
means be in his diſpoſal. He begins with the city of London, 
and purſuant to a ſentence in the King's Bench, ſeizes the 
liberties of the metropolis into his hands. Upon this, many 
corporations, unable to contend with the crown, are prevailed 
with to ſurrender their charters. The court was vigourouſly 
purtuing this project when the King was ſuddenly and unex- 
pectedly ſnatched out of the world. 

At the accefſion of king James II. to the throne, the tories 
and whigs were the principal parties in the nation, and ar open 
defiance with one another. Among the tories were all the 
high-church men, and the clergy, by whom the divine right 
ot Kings, unalterableneſs of lineal ſucceſſion, paſſive obedience 
and non-refiltance had been zealouſly preached above twenty 
years to the people. It is no wonder therefore, theſe doctrines 
had fpread themſelves in the kingdom and being embraced by 
many very learned profeſſors of the law, and members of the 
univerſities, eſpecially as they ſeemed to be a part of the legal 
eſtabliſhment. As the tories by their principles thought them- 
ſelves bound to adhere to a popith ſucceflor, and happened to 
be under the influence of popiſh counſels, they were reproach- 
ed by theiradverlirics as tavourers of popery as well as arbi- 
trary power. But this imputation appeared afterwards 
entirely groundlets. The whigs, chiefly confiſting of mode- 
rate Caurchmen with fome tew of the clergy, avowed the 
principles of reſiſtance in ſome cafes, and aflerted the Power 
of the parliament to limit the ſucceſſion to the crown. As 
the whigs were declared enemies to every degree of perſecu- 
tion, and conſequently tolcrators in matters of religion, they 
were ſupported by the proteſtant diftenters of all denomina— 
tions. Hence they were reprelented as pretbyterians, enemies 
of the church, men of anti-monarchial principles. But this 
was with as little reaſon as the tories were charged with a 
popiſh inclination. The whips as to religion, were no more 
preſbyterians than the tories were papilts ; and though the 
{mall remains of the republicans took thelter in their party, 
the whigs were far from being anti-monarchical, as their 
conduct afterwards fully demonſtrated. 

King James begin his reign with a ſtrong declaration in 
council, that as he would never depart from his prerogative, 
to he would preſerve the eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, and 
maintain the rights of the people without invading any man's 
property. The tories who were now predominant in the 


moleſted, from the time that the deſign for popery had begun to be diſ- 
covered, In the fourth parlimnent a bal paffed both houſes to repeal the 
levere act made in the z 5th of queen Elizabeth, by which thote who did 
not conform to the church were required to abjute the kingdom on pain 
ot death ; and tor lone degrees of n04-contormity, they Were adjudged 
to die without the ſavour of baniflument. Burnet obierves, this bill went 
heavily in the houſe of lords; tor many of the bithops, though they were 
not tor putting it in execution, thought the terror of it of lome ulc, But 
this bill, on the day of prorogation, when 1t ſhould have been oftered to the 
king, was, by his particular order withdrawn by the clerk of the COW ls 
The houſe of commons of the fame parliamens, the laſt day of their ſitting, 
voted, „ That the acts of parliament made in the reigns ot queen Elzabeth 
and king James, againſt popith recutents, out not to be extended againtk 
proteſtant diflenters.” And, “ 1 the proſecution of protettant diſſenters 
upon the penal laws, 1s at this time grievous to the ſubject, a weakning the 
protettant intereit, an cncourigei it to poperx, ad dangerons to the {tate 
of the kingdoin,” It was alfo get tr the members of the Jait parham: nt 
of this reign, as an inſtruction train their clcctors, to repeal the 45th ot 
Elizabeth and the Corporation nat. By the tavour thus thewn them, the 
non<conformiſts (fays Burnet) behsved themſe!ves very indecently, and fell 
very ſeverely upon the body of the clergy, v hich made the bithops and clergy 
apprehend, that a rebellion, and with it the pullinng the church to picces, 
was deſigned. It was caty therefore for the court to lutame the clergy, aun 
cauſe them to turn their apprchentons ot popery to a dread of falling 
again under a preſby tern governments = | IN 

u Dr, Gower, vice-chancellor of Cambiidge, told the king in the name 
of the Univerſity, + We will {til bclics and maintain, that our kings de- 
rive not their titles from the people but from Goc; that to him only they 
are accountable ; that it belongs nt to laliccts Cunmer do create or centure, 
but to honour and obcy their fovercin, who comes to be fo by a funda- 
mental hereditary right of iuccellion, which no religion, no law, no fault 
or forfeiture can alter or diminiſh,” The univerſity of Oxford 
puſſed a decree, wherein legal power, hereditary right, paſlive-obedience 
and non-refiſtance, are carried to the utmoſt height, and a copy of the de- 
cree was ordered to be hung up in every college, Lnile did the unwerſity 
think that within five years they ſhould conform their practice to propolt» 
tions, which they now declared, falſe, ieditious, and impious! 


The 
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nation, whilſt the whigs with their adherents were oppreſſed, 


too readily believed the king's promiſes. The clergy every 
where extolled the royal word, and it was magnified as a le- 
curity beyond any law w. Addrefles were preſented from 
all parts full of the higheſt expreſſions of fidelity, truſt, and 
obedience *. Though the King in a few days aſter bis 
declaration in council, ordered the cnſtoms to be levied 
contrary to law, ſo far were the prevailing party from being 
alarmed, that he was publicly thanked by a learned ſociety, 
for this firſt violation of his word ?. 

The corporations for the moſt part being modelled accord- 
ing to the project begun in the late reign, a parhament was 
called, and the cleCtions by that and other irregular methods, 
were almoſt univerſally carried in favour of the tories*. The 
king opens the firſt ſeſſion with repeating his former declara- 
tion of ſupporting the church of England, preſerving the 
eſtabliſhed government, and never departing from his juſt 
prerogatives, aſſuring them, they might firmly rely upon a 
promiſe ſo ſolemnly made. Accordingly the commons, ſo 
great is their confidence in the king, grant him for lite an 
annual revenue of two millions and a half, without any con- 
ditions or appropriations ; voting withal that they entirely rely 
and reſt ſatisfied on his majeſty's word to ſupport the religion 
of the church of England, dearer to them than their lives“. 

In this diſpoſition was the parliament when the duke of Mon- 
mouth's invaſion put an end to the firſt ſeſſion, after an act of 
attainder againſt the duke, and a farther grant of four hundred 
thouſand pounds to the King on this extraordinary occation. 

The ill-concerted expeditions of Argyle into Scotland, and 
of Monmouth in England, being defeated and the leaders put 
to death, the king thought himielt fo firmly eſtabliihed in his 
throne, that he was eaſily induced to pull off the maſk and 
more openly avow his deſigns d. Thele invaſions furniſhed 
him with the pretence of raiſing and keeping up an army 
which he took care to fill with popiſh ofhcers though un- 
qualified by law, Supported thus by a ſtrong force and a 
large revenue, he reſolves to haſten the introduction of popery 
and arbitrary power, He begins with plainly telling the par- 
liament at the opening of the ſecond ſeſſion, “ that a ſtanding 
army was neceſſary, and therefore he had increaſed the number 
of forces, and demanded a ſupply for their maintainance. He 
owned ſome officers had not taken the teſts, and declared he 
would not difinifs them ©,” 


» The pulpits (ſays Burnet) were full of it, and of thankſgivings for it. 
n Ihe common. phrate was, we have now the word of a king, and a 
word never yet broken,“ p. C20. : | 

«* The wuverlity of Oxford in their addrefs promiſed to obey the king 

without limitations or reſtrictions. The king's promiſe paſſed for a thing o 
ſacred, that they were looked upon as ill-bred that put in their addreis, * our 
religion eſtabliſhed by law,” which looked like a tie on the king to maintain 
it: whereas the ſtile of the more courtly was, to put all our tecuiny upon the 
king's promiſe. The clergy of London added a word to tins in their addtets, 
our religion dearer to us than our lives,” This had ſuch an inſinuation in 
it, as made it very unacceptable, Some followed that pattern: But this 
was marked to be remembered againtt thoſe that uſed ſo menacing a form. 
Burnet, p. 620. ö | | : 

The tociety of the Middle-temple in their addreſs ſaid, “ That with the 

deepeſt ſenſe ol gratitude they acknowledged his majeſty's great goodnels, in 
extending his royal care of the goverument, to the preſervation of the cuſtoms 
which had been continually received by his royal predeceſſors for ſome hun- 
dreds of years, and never queſtioned by any parliament, unleſs in that wherein 
were ſown the feeds of rebeltion againſt the king his father. —May*there ne- 
ver want millions as loyal as we are, to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in 
defence of your facred perſon and prerogative in its full extent,” Thus a 
maniſeſt breach of the law was vindicated and applauded by a body of law- 
yers themſelves, The legal method (lays Burnet, p. 622.) was to have made 
entries, and to have taken bonds for thoſe duties to be paid, when the parlia- 
ment ſhould meet and renew the grant which expired with the late king. As 
this ſeizing of the cuſtoms (fays Welwood, p. 138.) was contrary to law, 10 
was it altogether needleſs at that time, fince a parliament was to meet within 
a few days, which nobody doubted would in a parliamentary way continue 
them for life. So that he openly violated the conſtitution, to obtain what he 
was certain would be granted him in a legal manner, and with the good-will 
of his people, 

The methods for ſecuring the elections were ſo ſucceſsful, that the kin 
ſaid, there were not above forty members but ſuch as he himſelf wiſhed för. 
They were neither men of parts nor eſtates, ſo there was no hope left, either 
of working on their underitandings, or of making them ſce their intereſt in 
not giving the king all at once. Moſt of them were furious and violent, and 
ſeemed reſolved to recommend themſelves tothe king, by putting every thing 
in his power, and by rumirg all thoſe who had been for the excluſion. 
Some tew had deiigned to give the king the revenue only from tlirec years to 
three years. But there was no piotpeet of any ſtrength in oppoling any thing 
that the king ſhould aſk of then. I his gave all thinking men a melancholy 
proſpect. Burnet, p. 626. 

* This reliance on a popifh king for the ſupport of a proteſtant church, 
appears fo extravagant to the author of theDiſlertations on Parties, that he ſays, 
lt is impoflible to believe that their confidence in the king's word was ſuch 

as they aitected. But like drowning men who iaw nothing elſe to catch at, 
they caught ut a ſtraw,” p. 76. And indeed the concluſion of this complaiſant 
vote, Viz. dcatet to us than our lives,“ ſeems to intimate to the king the dan- 
ger of bicakmg his word, and is alto an evidence that the tories even when 
molt triumphaut were far from being popiſlily inclined. 

It is oblerved, that theſe invalions were fo far from affording the nation 
any opportunity of mending their condition, that Monmouth's declaration 
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The parliament, and more eſpecially the commons, though 
chiefly conſiſting of men who profeſſed to believe the doctrines 
of paſſive obedicnce and non-refiftance, were alarmed at this 
ſpcech, as manifeſtly intimating a power in the King to dif- 
penſe with the laws. However to act as conſiſtently with their 
principles as poſſible, they offered not only to pats a bill for 
indemnifying the popiſh offices from the penalties they had 
incurred, but alſo to capacitate ſuch others as ſhould be named 
by the king, and witbal voted a ſupply of ſeven kundred 
thouſand pounds, though they would not expreſly declare 
that it was for the ſuppoit of the additional forces. Not- 
withſtanding theſe complaiſant offers, as they inſiſtæd on the 
king's removal of all jcalouſics from his people by maintain- 
ing the laws, and eſpecially the telts, he chole rather to loſe 
the ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, than ſoſter them to fit 
any longer, and accordingly put an end to the ſeſſion by a 
ſudden prorogation, which after many but fruitlets attempts 
to gain the majority, was at laſt followed by a d'/{lolution. 

From this time may be dated the firſt deviation from the 
principles which had for many years been proſeſſed by the 
prerogative-paity. The king had bcen often declared to be 
above law, accountable only to God, and his commands to 
be received with an active or paſhive obedience, And yet the 
king's firſt attempt to diſpenſe with the laws is ftrenuouſly 
oppoſed by the very men who had eſpouſed the higheſt no- 
tions of regal power, and been elected as it were with the 
King's approbat on. This naturally thould have deterred 
him from purſuing (at leaſt ſo openly) his defigns, and 
taught him how little he could rely on the profeſſors of pat- 
ſive obedience, who, as it plainly appcared, when their 
religion and liberty were in danger, would interpret the 
doctrine of non-refiftance in a limited ſenſe. But, 

Inſtead of being diſcouraged, the king, ſince he could not 
prevail with the parliament to come into his. meaſures, re— 
ſolves to fill Weſtmioſter-Hall with judges that ſhould 
anſwer his purpoſes. Accordingly at a ſham trial, the new 
judges declare it to be, © an inſeparable prerogative of the 
crown to diſpenſe with all penal laws 4.“ 

This important point being gained, the king, contrary to 
an exprels act of parliament, etects a court of Inquiſition 
under the name of * a commiſhon for ecclefiaſtical cauſes.” 
The clergy are forbid to preach on controverted points, 
that is, to defend their religion againſt the open attacks of 


might draw ſome of the diſſenters to his tandard, as it did; but was calcula- 
ted to drive the tory-party, molt of the whigs, and in ſhort the bulk of the peo— 
ple from him. Argyle's decla:ation was founded in the tolemn league and 
covenant, and gave 10 much reaſon to apprehend that a revival of the ſame 
principies and a renewal of the fame tyranny was inteaded, that we cannet 
wonder it had no better effect, though we lament the fate of a worthy and 
gallant man, whole crime was refuling a teſt, that ſhould never have been 
unpolſed on proteitants and treemen, and who had been driven into theſe ex- 
treme icſolutions by afeties of unjuſt andtyrannical utage, Thus were theſe 
invaſions, favourable in tome reipects to the defigns of king Jaines,—But, ia 
the event, they forwarded onr deliverance from all the dangers to which we 
were expoled, unter his government, by precipitating his attempts againſt our 
religion and liberty. Diert, on Partie, p. 77. : 

© Welwood remarks, that as king James's former ſpeeches to his council 
and parliament had put the French court to a ſtand what to think of him, 
this falt ſpecch put them out of pain, and convinced them he was entirely 
thens.—Accordingly the revocation of the edit of Nantes, which probably 
had been tome time under conſideration before, was now put in execution, 
to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, Wel. Mem. p. 156. Burnet makes 
the ſame oblervation. As far as I could judge, (izys he) the affairs of 
England gave the laſt ſtroke to the recalling the edict of Nantes, and then 
adds, this year (1685) mult ever be remembered, as the moit tatal to the 
proteſtant religion. In February, a king of England declared himſelf a 
papiſt, In June, Charles, the elector Palatine, dying without ifſue, the 
electoral dignity went to the houſe of Newburgh, a molt bigotted popiſh 
family. In October, the king of France recalled the edict of Nantes, 
And in December, the duke of Savoy, by the perſuaſions and even threat- 
nings of the court of Fiance, recalled the edict that his father had granted 
to the Vaudois. So it muſt be confefled, that this was a very critical 
year. p. 056, R 

A tham information was brought againſt fir Edward Hales, a papiſt, 
for acting in a military office without qualifying himſelf according to law, 
which produced the declared opinion of the new judges in favour of the du- 
penſing power. Echard's Review, p. 71. When king James (ſays Wel- 
wood) came to afſume to himſelf this power, as his prerogatwe and right, 
he unhinged the conſtitution all at once; for to diſpeate with laws already 
made, is as much a part of the legitlature, as the making of new ones, 
And therefore in arrogating to himielt ſuch a diſpenſing power, be invaded 
the very eflence of the Engliſh conſtitution, by which “ the legitlature is 
lodged in king, lords, and commons, and every ore of them has a ne gative 
upon the other two,” Welwood's Memoirs, p. 169, It was not enough 
(contnmes the ſame author) for king James to atſume a diſpenſing power 
and to act by it, but ſuch was the mitery and hard fate of England, that 
the party about the king would have had us believe, that a power in the 
king to diſpenſe with laws, was law, To maintain this wonſtrous politian, 
there were not only mercenary pens ſet a-work, but a fet of judges found 
our, that, to their eternal reproach, did all that was poflible for them to 
complment the king with the liberties of their country, —'Thus were we 
fallen under the greateſt misfortune that could poſſibly happen to a nation, 
to have our laws and conſtitutions trampled upay, under colour of law: 
And thoſe very men, whole office it was to ſupport them, became uow the 
betrayers of them to the will of the prinee, Ibid, p. 171. 
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the Romiſh prieſts; and the biſhop of London, for not 
obeying an illegal command of the king, is ſummoned before 
the new court, and arbitrarily ſuſpended from his office e. 
Mean time a ſolemn embaſſy is ſent to Rome to reconcile the 
Britiſh dominions to the Holy See, whilſt the catholic reli- 
gion is publicly propagated in jeſuit ſchools and ſeminaries 
in London, and other confiderable towns, and ſuch miniſters 
at court as would not conſent to the repeal of the teſts, are, 
notwithſtanding paſt ſervices, diſmiſſed, and their poſts filled 
with others of greater compliance. 

Things being thus prepared, a proclamation for liberty 
of conſcience is publiſhed, the diſpenſing power is claimed, 
and all ſubjects allowed to hold places without the uſual 
oaths or teſts. The diſſenters dazzled with this indulgence, 
as freeing them from the oppreſſions they endured, preſent 
addreſſes of thanks, full of high ſtrains of gratitude and 
loyalty, not conſidering that by approving an illegal tolera- 
tion they became encouragers of the diſpening power aſſumed 
by the king f. 

As the jeſuits were very impatient to get footing in the 
univerſities, in a belief it would greatly advance the propa- 
gation of their religion, the king's next ſtep was to order, 
by a royal mandate, the fellows of Magdalen college in Ox- 
ford, to elect a preſident contrary to their ſtatutes and oaths, 
Upon their refuſal, they are ſummoned before the eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſioners, deprived (except two that complicd) 
of their fellowſhips, and with their new elected prefident, 
declared incapable of any eccleſiaſtical preferment. 

During the conteſt with the college, ail methods were 
practiſed to procure a new parliament that ſhould ratify the 
king's meaſures, repeal the teſts, and give a parliamentary 
fanction to his diſpenſing power. To this end he took a 
progreſs into ſeveral counties, purſued the affair of new- 
modelling the corporations, diſmifled from poſts and em- 
ployments all ſuch as ſhewed the leaſt diſlike of his proceed— 
ings. With theſe, and many other artifices, the king could 
not however ſo far carry his point as to be ſure of a parliament 
to his mind; and therefore would not venture to call one, 
but choſe rather to rely on his army, which he reſolved to 
fill with Iriſh papiſts. To convince the nation ſtill more 
plainly of his deſigns, he not only made father Petre a privy- 
councillor, but ſolemnly received a nuncio from the pope, 
who made his public entry at Windlor s. 

In this ſituation were affairs in the beginning of the famous 
year 1688; the king inveſted by the judges with the diſpenſing 
power; the privy-council under the direction of a jeſuit ; 
the counties and militia in the hands of papiſts or other 
unqualified perſons ; an army of fifteen thouſand men 1n- 
camped ten miles from London; and to crown all, the king's 
proceedings approved by addreſſes not only from diffenters 
but from corporations and other ſocieties b, with promiſes of 
electing ſuch members of parliament as ſhould confirm his 


© The king ſent an order to the biſhop of London to ſuſpend Dr, Sharp 
(afterwards archbiſhop of York) tor a pretended contempt of the order 
againſt preaching on controverted points: and the biſhop retuling to exe- 
cute it, as being illegal, was himſeſf ſuſpended by the new court. Welwood 
obſerves on this occaſion, that notwithitanding the king's inſuaring letter to 
the clergy about preaching, they were not wanting in their duty; for to 
their immortal honour, they did more to vindicate the doctrine of their own 
church, and expoſe the errors of the church of Rome, both in their ſermons 
and writings, than ever had been done either at home or abroad ſince the 
re formation; and in ſuch a ſtile, and with fuch inimitable force of. reatoning, 
as will be a ſtandard of writing to ſucceeding ages. Wel. Mem. p. 174. 
The chief of theſe writers were, Tillotſon, Sharp, Patrick, Stlllingflect, 
Williams, 'Tennifon, Sherlock, Clagget, Gee, Whitby, and Dr. Wake 
late archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

t The obſervations of the anonymous author on Parties, concerning the 
proceedings of the difſenters, ſeem but too juſtly grounded. The king's da- 
liens (fay he) were openly avowed, and deſperately puſhed. The church 
ot England oppoſed them with the utmoſt vigour. The diſſenters were ca- 
joled by the court, and they, who had been ready to take arms againlt king 
Chacles, becauſe he was unwilling to exclude his brother, and who had 
taken arms againſt this prince, fince he was on the throne, became abettors 
of his uſurpations. It were eaſy to prove this, even by biſhop Burnet's ac- 
count, as much as that is ſoftened ; and if the excuſes which have been 
made for their filence againſt popety in this critical moment, or for their ap- 
proving and encouraging the exerciſe of a diſpenſing power, are to be re- 
ceived, one may undertake to excnſe, on the fame principles of realoning, 
all thoſe inſtances of miſ- conduct in the church-party, which I have pre- 
ſumed to cenſure ſo freely, But the truth is, theſe excuſes are frivolous. 
could quote ſome, that are even burleſque. Let us reverence truth there = 
tore, and condemn the ditlenters as frankly ou this occaſion, as we have 
condemned the members of the church of England on others. Diflert, on 
Parties, p. 78. 

This was ſeignor Dadda. The duke of Somerſet, then lord of the 
bedchamber in waiting, was expected to ahi in the ceremony; but he told 
the king, „He could not ſerve him upon this occaſion, being affured it was 
contrary to law.“ The king aſked him, © It he did not Know that he was 
above the law ?” The other replied, “ If the king was, he hunſeit was not 
above the law;“ for which he was ditmutled from all employments. Echard's 
Review, p. 84. : 

> lu the addreſs from the Middle-Temple, it is ſaid.——“ As thanks 
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meaſures, In theſe favourable circumſtances, it is not ſtrange 
the King thould puſh his deſigns with openneſs and vigour, 
Accordingly after a proclamation of the queen's pregnancy, 
and ſome truitleſs attempts to perſuade the prince and princeſs 
of Orange to approve the repeal of the penal laws and teſts, comes 
forth (What quickly brought things to a crifis) a ſecond decla- 
ration tor liberty of conſcience, more full and expreſs in favour 
of the catholics, which was ſoon followed with an order of 
council to the biſhops, to cauſe the declaration to be read by 
the clergy in all the churches of their ſeveral dioceſes. 

This order immediately produced a petition from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and fix other biſhops againſt read- 
ing the declaration, as “being founded upon a diſpenſing 
power often declared illegal in parliament.” Whereupon they 
were all ſent to the Tower, and not long after, brought to a 
trial for framing and publiſhing a ſeditious libel ; for ſo was 
termed their petition, though delivered in the humbleſt and 
moſt private manner to the king alone. After a long trial, 
wherein the diſpenſing power was not only boldly argued 
againſt, but demonſtrated to be a violation of the conſtitution, 
the biſhops were acquitted with loud acclamations, not only 
of the people, but even of the army itſelf, to the king's great 
mortification, who was then in the camp +. 

During the confinement of the biſhops it was that the 
queen's delivery of a ſon was publiſhed, to the great joy of 
the catholics, (who were now leſs anxious about the uncer- 
tainty of the king's life) but to the grief and aſtoniſhment 
of the conſiderate part of the nation, who had placed all their 
hopes on a proteſtant ſucceſſor, which now ſeemed entirely 
defeated. Their comfort was, the queen's delivery by many 
circumſtances was rendered ſuſpicious, and the people in ge- 
neral inclined to believe it an impoſture of the papitts to finiſh 
their ruin !. 

Notwithſtanding the public rejoicings in the city, country 
and army, for the acquittal of the biſhops, which ſufficiently 
diſcovered the general diſlike of the king's meaſures, he re- 
ſolved to purſue his deſigns. Two of the judges were diſ— 
miſſed for not vindicating his pretended prerogative in the 
late trial, and the ecclefialtical commiſſioners were ordered to 
proceed againſt the clergy for not reading the declaration. 
The inclinations of the land and ſea forces were ſounded, 
and though ſeveral diſcouraging circumſtances occurred, the 
king was not deterred from his purpoſes, nor would he be 
perſuaded to uſe gentler methods, according to the advice of 
ſome of his friends, and particularly one of his miniſters 
who had ſuddenly changed his religion m. It was thought 
that all oppoſition would vaniſh before the army, when 
ſtrengthened with Iriſh ſupplies, | 

During the tranſactions of the foregoing years the ſtate of 
parties had undergone great alterations. The tories and 
churchmen who had ſo zealoufly eſpouſed and aflerted the 
doctrine of non: reſiſtance in all caſes, whilſt the king exerted 


(for the toleration) ought to be 2 your majeſty by all your ſubjects, o 
we eſpecially, of the proteſſion of the law, have moſt reaſon to be thankful 
for the honour you have done us, by aſſerting your own royal prerogatives, 
which 15 the very life of the law and our profeſtion. Which prerogatives, 
as they were given by God himſclf, fo we. declare, That no power upon 
carth can diminiſh them, but they mult always remain entire and mieparable 
to your royal perſon. Which e as we have itudied to know 
them, ſo we arc reſolved to defend then, by afferting with our lives that 
divine maxim, A Deo Rex, a Rege Lex, &.” Hit. of Addrefles, p. 113. 
| The fix biſhops were St. Afaph, Ely, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, 
Chicheſter and Briſtol, five of whom were afterwards Non-urors, 

It was alſo obſervable upon their trial, that the tables were ſo far turned, 
that ſome that had largely contributed to the enflaving their country with 
falie notions of law, were now of another opinion ;, while- at the lame time, 
others, that had ſtood up tor the hherties ot their country in two fuccetiive 
parliaments, and had fuikered upon that account, did now as much enden— 
vour to ſtretch the prerogative beyond its juſt limits, as they had oppoſed it 
before. So hard it is (fays Welwood, p. 186.) tor mankind to be in all 
times, and upon all turns, conſtant to themſelves, 1 he proceedings againit 
the biſhops were chiefly managed by ſolicitor \\ illiams, a zealous pro- 
moter of the excluſion in the reign of king Charles, ſpeaker in his two Jait 
parliaments, and a bold pleader in all cantes agamit the crown. On the 
biſhops fide appeared, amongſt others, Finch and Sawyer, who had been, 
whilſt in power, great ſticklers for the prerogative, 

| It muſt be owned, that in caſe the queen was really delivered of a for, 
both ſhe and the king acted as if it had not been ſo, and by their procced- 
ings not only rendered it ſuſpected, but put it out of the king's power to 
prove the birth in a fatisfactory manner when he thought proper to eu- 
deavour it. a : 

= "This was the lord Sunderland, who in ſeveral long audiences with the 
queen, repreſented, “ That fince ſhe had got a fon, the ſtate of her allairs 
was quite changed, and that there was no occation for making. ſuch haſte 
now the ſucceflion was ſure. He told her, time would bring au about, it 
{oft metheds were uſed ; and adviſcd her to appear the author oft gentle 
counſels, which by another adminiſtration might lay the flame lo lately 
kindled, and gain the hearts of the nation both to herſelf aud net lon, 10 
that ſhe might be declared regent if the king ſhould die duriug the minority 
of the prince,” Echard's Review, 103. Burnet, Vol. I. 5:5. In order 
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his prerogative in their favour, and ſuffered them to trample 
upon their oppoſers the whigs and diffenters, when they 
diſcovered that this doctrine was going to be turned upon 
them, and made an inſtrument of deſtroying the eſtabliſhed 
religion and introducing popery and arbitrary power, their 
Zcal began to abate, and neither pulpit nor preſs any longer 
ſo ſtrenuouſly inculcated the doctrine of paſſive obedience, 
It was now gencrally thought that the King, as well as thoſe 
commiſhoned by him, were not to be obeyed without limi— 
ration, and that their power was circumſcribed by the Jaw, 
In a word, the torics were ſo far become whigs that they 
believed when a prince viſibly endeavours the ſubvertion of 
the rcligion and liberties, he may be lawfully reſtrained and 
kept within bounds, In this ſituation were the tories, when 
the Whigs were ſuddenly deprived of a great ſupport. The 
diſſenters, who had all along adhered to that party, fell for 
ſome time into a ſnare laid tor them by the court. Liberty 
of conſcience, and exemption from penal laws, were ſo 
grateful, that overlooking the deſtructive and illegal means 
by which they were obtained, they exalted the prerogative 
in their addrefles of thanks to as great a height as ever the 
torics had done, and ſo became indirectly abettors of the 
diſpenſing power, which at once unhinged the conſtitution. 
zut quickly perceiving their error, they returned to their 
tormer friends, and joined with the whigs in oppoſing ar— 
bitrary power. At length, the rories being convinced that 
their religion and liberties were in manifeſt danger, and 
popery and flavery advancing with large ſteps, believed it 
time to provide tor the fatety of the church and ſtate !. 
Thus perſuaded, they alſo co-operate with the whigs, and 
by this mcans the whole nation, as to the point of reſiſtance 
in ſo deſperate a cafe, ſeemed to be all of one party. 
Accordingly, ſoon after the queen's delivery, the prince 
of Orange was carneſtly invited, as well by tories as whigs, 
to come and ſave the nation from falling into the molt de— 
plorable of ſtates, popery and flavery. As the fafery, not 
only of the United Provinces, but of the proteſtant religion 
in general, depended on the fate of England, the invitation 


was 9ladly accepted by the prince of Orange, and heartily 
eſpoulcd by the Dutch, who rcavily furniſhed an army and 
ect. 

Mhilſt the warlike preparations were with great ſecrecy 
carricd on in Holland, king James had intimation from 
France of an expedition intended againſt England, with the 
offer of a French ariny to aſſiſt him. Ibis offer, to the great 
ſurpriſe of the King of France, was rejected as unnecetlary, 
though a private treaty was ſaid to be then made between 
the two monarchs ®, 

But at length receiving certain advice of the prince of 
Orange's deſign, king James was extremely alarmed, He 
ttantly ſaw the necetiity of requiring the confidence of the 
clergy, ſtill vainly imaginiog they would practice that paſ— 
five obedience they had fo long and fo ſtrenuoufly afſerted. 
But to his great mortificat:on the biſhops, to whom he ap- 
plied for the albflance of their counſels, plainly adviſed him 
in ten articles, “ to redrets all his illegal proceedings, and 
{peedily call a Free Parliament, in which the church of 
England, a due liberty of conſcience, and the properties of 
the ſubject might be ſecured.” 

Whilſt the bithops were preparing this addreſs, the king 
publithes a proclamation, intimating, “' that no leſs than an 
abſolute conqueſt of his kingdoms was propoſed by this 
invaſion ; that nevertheleſs, he declined ail foreign aid, and 
wholly relied upon his own ſubjects.” Concluding, ** that 


„ chard, in his Review, expreſſes this very fully. And now (ſays he) the 
breaches iuto the Engliſh conſtitution, which many wei e unwilling to tee before, 
became apparent to almoſt all men's eyes, The king had plainly and openly 
alluned to himſelt a power to make l:ws void and to quality ſuch for em- 
ployinens, who were o iucapacitated by law, as to render all their actings 
void. All unqualified pertons, therifts, and even judges, were now now no 
legal oflicers, wiomuch that the government and the lawful adminiſtration 
of it was quite brehen and contounded, All this was brought about by the 
magic of difpenting power, which changed the whole frame of the legilla- 
ture, and reduced al laws to the p'cature of the crown. For by virtue of 
the fume power, every difigreeable ſtatute was made liable to be vacated, 
eſpecially ünce no laws were fol tified with itronger clauſes to force their exe- 
cution, than thoſe witch the late declaration had made ufelets. And when 
tis was declared tach a fticred point ot government, that a petition doubt- 
ing of it and delivered in the molt modeſt and private manner, was made a 
high crime, anc intlexibly carne on againſt the moſt eminent of the church, 
This convinced the mott dovilzitulg, that the breach into the conſtitution was 
veneral, deſtructive, and incontiſtent with the nature of it. The matter 
was ſo open and avowed, and continued with ſuch regular ſteps and re- 
peated dets, that many of thoſe that had taught the higheſt notions of 
obedience, vweie fenſivle that there were ſuch a total ſubverſion, as might 
warrant the nation to guard its conſtitution, and to look out for its own 
preſervation. Echard's Review, p. 104. 

o All the prieits and popith lords were for having the French forces ; it 
was oppoſed by the carl of Sunderland only, who ſaid, that an army of 
forty thouland men might perhaps maſter England, but they would become 


though he intended to have met his parliament the 17th ot 
November, he found it neceſſary to recall the writs that had 
been iſſucd for that purpoſe.“ 

About the ſame time the King, as his fears increaſed, 
thought proper to redreſs ſome of the grievances complained 
of. He begins with taking off the biſhop of London's ſul- 
penſion, and publithing a general pardon of all criminals ; a 
tew only excepted, Soon after this, the commiſſion for 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical was diſſolved: the charter of London 
reſtored : the fellows of Magdalen college were ordered to 
be re-inſtated : corporations were reſtored to their antient 
charters : popiſh lord-lieutenants, juſtices of the peace, 
mayors, and other magiſtrates were diſplaced, and proteſtants 
put in their room. In a word, the whole popiſh fabric, the 
work of near four years, was in a few days almoſt entirely 
demoliſhed. But with how little ſincerity this was done, the 
king took care to ſhew preſently after, 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, the prince 
of Orange, to juſtity his undertaking, publiſhed a ſolemn 
declaration, that“ the expedition was intended only for re- 
dreſs of the grievances, by a free and lawful parliament, to 
which ſhould be referred the inquiry into the birth of the 
pretended prince of Wales, and of all things relating to the 
right of ſucceſſion.” 

Upon news that the King, purſuant to the advice of the 
biſhops, had retracted ſome of his arbitrary proceedings, an 
addition was made to the declaration importing, “ that theſe 
redrefles were imperfect, and a plain confeſſion of the vio- 
lences complained of, that the root of oppreſſion, the claim 
of a deſpotic power, was reſerved entire, and conſequently 
no remedy could be offered but in parliament, by a declara- 
tion of the rights of the ſubject which had been invaded, 
and therefore all ſhould be referred to a free aſſembly of the 
nation in a lawiul parliament,” g 

The king ſoon, verified that part of the declaration concern— 
ing the deicctiveneſs of the redreſs of grievances; for hearing 
the Dutch fleet had ſo greatly ſuffered by a ſtorm, that they 
were forced to put back, and would not be able to proceed till 
the ſpring, be returned to his former conduct, recalled ſeveral 
of his late acts of favour, particularly the reſtoration of Mag- 
dalen college, and thereby demonſtrated, that all his redrefles 
were owing entirely to necellity, and not to inclination, which 
loſt him many friends that might otherwiſe have been induced 
to ſtand by him. 

Mention being made in the prince's declaration of his being 
invited by divers of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, the 
King in great haſte ſent for the archbiſhop, and ſuch biſhops as 
were in London, and required thera to jultity themſelves to 
the world, by declaring under their hands their abhorence of 


the Prince's intended invaſion. But inſtead of complying with 


his requeſt, they renewed their petition with great carneſtneſs 
to call a free parliament, 

The damage ſuſtained by the Dutch fleet having been pur— 
poſely magnified to increaſe the king's ſecurity, it was ſoon re- 
paired, and the prince ſailed again on the firſt of November, 
and on the fifth, landed his forces at 'Torbay. He marched 
directly to Excter, where he was at firſt but coldly received by 
the clergy and magiſtrates. Bur ſoon after an aflociation by 
the advice of Sir Edward Seymour was drawn up, to ſtand by 
the prince of Orange, till religion, the laws and liberties were 
ſecured bya free Parliament. This aflociation was figned and 
ſent to other places, particularly to Oxford, where it was ſub- 
{ſcribed by almoſt all the heads and chief men of the univerſity, 
and the prince was earneſtly invited thither, with a promiſe 


the king's maſters too, and render him only a viceroy to the king of France. 
A leis army would low the king the afteftions of his people, and drive his 
own to deſertion, it not to mutiny, The king did not think matters were 
yet ſo near a crilis; ſo he neither entertained the propoſition, nor let it fall 
to the ground. There was a treaty on foot, and the king was to have a 
hundred tranſport-ſhips ready for ſuch forces as he ſhould deſire. It is 
certain, the French embaſſador then at- London did believe, that the king 
would have been able to have made a greater diviſion of the nation, than it 
proved afterwards he was able to do, and that then rhe king would have 
been forced to take aſſiſtance from France on any terms, and ſo he ſ en- 
couraged the king of France to go on with his deſign, in the winter, and 
he believed he nught come in good'tume, next year, to the king's aii ſtance. 
This advice proved fatal to the king. The firit diſcovery ot the alliance 
with France was by a memorial given to the States by the French embaſſa- 
dor, wherein he told them, that there was ſuch a ſtrict alliance between his 
maſter and the king of England, that he would look upon every thing done 
againſt England as an invaſion of his crown, This put the king and his 
miniſters out of countenance, for they had poſitively denied there was any 
fuch thing. But the memorial was a full proof of it. Burnet, Vol. I. 
p. 767. Skelton, the king's envoy at Paris, had the blame caſt on him of 
putting it in the memorial, and when he came over was ſent to the Tower 
on that account; but this ſhow of a diſgrace was but ſhort, for he was ſoon 
after made lieutenant of the Tower, The French embaſſador about this 
time ſhewed fir William Trumball, embaſſador at Conſtantinople, a letter 
trom M. de Croiſſy, unporting, than an alliance was concluded between 
the two kings. Ibid. 
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that their plate if wanted, ſhould be at his ſervice, From 
that time, as every day brought ſome perſons of diſtinction 
to the prince, ſo the King was daily forſaken, not only by 
thoſe he had moſt truſted, but even by his own children, the 
prince and princeſs of Denmark. 

The king was now under fuch a conſternation that he nei- 
ther knew what to reſolve on, nor whom to truſt, He ſent 
for all the lords in London, that were known to be firm 
proteſtants, by ſome of whom he was privately adviſed to 
call a general meeting of all the privy-councillors and peers 
to aſk their opinion. They unammouſly agreed, that it was 
neceſſary to call a free parliament, and ſend commiſſioners . 
to treat with the prince. How much toever this went againſt 
the king's inclinations, he next day declared in council, 
that he reſolved to have a free parliament on the fifteenth of 
January, and ordered writs to be iſſued out accordingly. At 
the ſame time, the marquis of Hallitax, the earl of Notting- 
ham, and the lord Godolphin, were appointed to go and aſk 
the prince what it was he demanded. The removal of 
papiſts, and calling a tree parliament, were the chief articles 
propoſed by the prince, which with the reſt of the prince's 
demands, were deemed ſo realonable that they were imme- 
diately ſent away to the king, who owned he did not expect 
ſo good terms. During this treaty, ſtrange counſels were 
ſuggeſted to the King and queen. The prieſts and violent 
papiſts knew that they mult be the {icrifice, and the whole 
defign of popery given up without hope of revival. They 
told the queen, ſhe would be impeached and witnefles ſet up 
againſt herſelf and fon. Whereupon ſhe reſolved to go to 
France with the child; and the midwife, with all that aſſiſted 
at the birth, were alſo carried over, or ſo diſpoſed of, that 
it was never known what became of them afterwards. The 
queen prevailed with the King to promiſe to follow her very 
ſoon. Accordingly, having called an extraordinary council 


The following account is a manuſcript letter from one of the gentlemen 
that came to the king, when he was taken, to his trend im London, 

& It was the fatal 'Fnctdav, December 11, 1683, when the mobile were all 
in arms; on which day were taken the lord Saliſbury, and fir Cha:les Hales 
at Aſhford, the lord Peterborough, &c. in the ite of Thanet, and near us 
baron Ienner, Burter, Graham, Obadiah Walker, Giftord, Leybourn, King- 
ley, and two {uppoied to be their titular biſhops, * th leveral papiſt ge mie 
men, viz. the lord Arandel of Wardour's ton, Hardwick, a merchant, Sing, 
adjutant to fir Edward Hales, &c. This was the great work of the day, be- 
tides rifling of popiſh houſes : but the mght was tended with ſomething more 
extraordinary ; tor the ſeamen, armed N ith a fort of emulation at the ſucceſs 
of the landmen, were reſolved to have a frolick in their way; and about leven 
at night under the conduct of William Am 3 and John Hunt, with about 
fifty more, chiefly ſeamen, put oft in queſt of a prize, and about eleven at 
night they took a cuſtoni-houte boat, in which proved to be the king, fir Ed- 
ward Hales, and Ralph Sheldon, Ihe king was in a particular diſguiſe, and 
ſo not known that night: but as it his deitiny deſigned to be tevere upon him, 
the ſeamen treated him very roughly above the reit, though incognito. One 
cried out, * *wwas father Petre; they knew 1t to he ſo by his lean jaws:“ A 
ſecond called him * old hatchet-taced jeſuit:“ a third fwore, **twas a cunning 
old rogue, they would warrant hin,” And all night long they welcomed him 
with thete rough falutation?, and per fuming the room with tobacco, the nell 
whereof the king hates. His majeſty was taken at the wen point, not above 
a quarter of an hour before the flood would have ca ried him oft; and it was 
bis own fault, that they ſtopt there for ballait, which the pilot was againtt: 
but the roughneis of the tea made his majeity tear they were not fate in 10 
{mall a boat without ballait; whereby they lott fix or cight hours, and to were 
providentially taken. He was detained at ſea all night, and brought up rom 


. Owle, where he landed, to Feverſham about twelve, \Vedneiday the 12th, 


Then he was ſuipected, as he came up the towo, and within a quarter of an 
hour atter he was in the inn, fully diſcovered. He was willing by all arts at 
firſt to conceal himſelt; and at his firft coming in he called tor bacon and eggs, 
as if he were ſome ordinary man in his diet; whereas he taites no meat that 
is in the leaſt talted, as it afterwards appeared, He ſcemed calt down iome— 
what at the noiſe ot the rabble; but after tome recollection, called tor forme 
ink and paper to write to the carl of \\ inchelſea: but was to dilcompoicd, 
that he wrote, and tore; and begun again, as if he were overcome with dito 
der or fear. Inaſmuche us I was with him before he was diſcovered, he enter- 
ed into fome diſcourſe with mc. He thanked me, and commended my pru- 
dence for not diſcovering him with the firſt, though I knew hum as Joon a5 any 
one. He told me, that the rage of the people was up; and now that of rhe 
pſalmiſt was true; I, who ſtill the raging of the ſca, mutt ſtill the rage and 
madneis of the people ;* tor he could not, therefore hc He com- 
plained heavily of fears and jcalouſies blown about by ill men; and too mit 
ny of the black coats had done him that ill office they could never make him 
amends for. He inſiſted on his integrity; ſaid, he had a good conicience, 
and could ſuffer and die, He told me, he read ſcripture much, and found 
great comfort in it. He declared, he never deſigned to opprets conlcience, 
alter the government, or deſtroy the ſubjects liberties : and at Jail aſked me 
plainly, What have I done? What are the errors of my reign? Tell me 
treely,” To which, you may be ſure, I made no anſwer. He inſiſted much 
upon going oft, after he was taken; and I believe he put the queſtion to every 
layman and churchman in the room, to get him a boat, and let him cicape. 
He ſaid, the prince of Orange ſought his crown and lite; and if he were de- 
livered up, ins blood would lie at our doors, for he ſeemed perſuaded they 
would murder bim. * Now, (iaid he,) the opportunity 1s in your hand; 
but if you mits this, it will not be in your power to help nic.” He argued 
much upon thele words, He that is not with me, is againſt me; and ſer- 
monized half an hour, making reflections on men's coldneſs to ſerve him in 
that extremity, Whilſt he iuſiſted upon going off, and uſed all motives pro- 
per, as he thought, iu begging, praying, tempting, arguing, perſuading, fe- 
proving, &c. which was tor above three hours, the rage of the ſeamen took 
fire, apprehending be would prevail with ſome to let him eſcape 1ecretly ; 
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on account of the prince's propoſals, he acquainted them 
with the queen's departure the night before, but ſtill promiſed 
them that he would ſtay with them.” He was unanimouſly 
adviſed to comply with the prince's demands, and all things 
appeared as if he deſigned it, and the council was ordered to 
attend him next morning. But having privately ſent for the 
great ſeal, on the eleventh of December, about three in the 
morning, he went away in diſguiſe with fir Edward Hales, 
whole ſervant he ſeemed to be. They patfed the Thames, 
and threw the great ſeal into the river ; which was found 
ſome months after by a fiſherman near Vauxhall. The king 
went down to a fiſher-boat that Hales had provided for car- 
rying him over. 

Thus king James, when there was no apparent cauſe to fear 
the ſafety ot his perſon, choſe rather to abandon all, than to 
ſtay and lee the iſſue of a free parliament ; which he had been 
lo often petitioned and adviſed to call, and which he had ſo often 
promiſed to ſummon. With this his reign may be ſaid to end. 
For it ever there was a real deſert'on of a kingdom, and ever a 
people left to take care of themſelves, this was certainly the 
time. He expoſed the nation to the pillage of an army which 
he had ordered to be diſbanded without money, he deſtroyed 
the parliament writs, threiv the broad ſeal into the Thames, 
and leſt the people without a governor. 

Upon this delertion the privy-councillors and peers with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury met at Guildhall, and agreed to in- 


vite the prince to come and take upon him the government of 
the nation, till matters were {ettled by a parlament. This 
invitation was ſigned by all, and ſent to the prince, who upon 
receiving the ſurpriſing news of the king's ſudden departure, 
thought it necetlary to make all poſſible halte to London. 
When he was advanced as far as Windſor, two gentle 
Kent brought him notice, that the King uns t. ken b 


men oft 
Lai © # 8 
fiſhermen and carried to Fevertham . 
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and thereupon aroſe lome contemptuous words, and no ſmall infolencies 
oltecicu : Win b 1 almoit think had not h ippened, it the tear of his eſcape 
Ivid not run fo much me thaur mind „Or if his maetty woul: 


| have 
dilcourting lo much. thereot, 


bor the ſcamen much valued themfeo! 
their charge, and did apprehend their own lives in danger, it he u 
unmgunog, ey had done a Ingula Piece O01 ltervice to the 
Icloulving theic to keep him til order from the prince, or the lords at 
Gundh ill; And the King hinſſelt undertogk to court them, and aſked 
the teamen, By what authority do you fand here? Am not L vour kino 2 
And tire you will not hunt my lite, Will you ſtand by me 2 Pi rewald 
you, It you be my good tubiects, you mut obey me. Come and eve 
Ine, and get Le 4 boat, 4nd 1˙11 YO Oft.“ Atr ent to far as to 
reg late their wa 


waved 
Ves 111 


nation, and 


Tward, he v 
y of keeping guards ; bid them ncht 


þ irt her off: © Go, 

8 oh . * 28 1 K 154 N . 
down, and keep your diftance ;* wh ch fo enraged them, that fome of them 
torgot all decency and reverence 10 him; mfonuch that fir Edward Hales 
was delred to take the king oi from that difcourtc, which made Im cheap, 


and proved 10 unpolitie and untuccelstul. But {i the rage of the teamen 
increaſed, and they ſhook hands and-cried out one and all, * Well dic rather 
than he ſhall go off ;* got together im a full body, broke out into fo feorntiil 
huzzas, and tor a wie doubled their guard, taftered none to g0 to tn 
but whom they well knew, loaded their muſkets, and made ready as it 
they re ſolved to fire upon any that oppoſed their me ures, 4 . indeed 
mtmidatcd the king, and his 1puns lecmed much down ; which made him 
keep his eye upon the door, and watch all their motions narrowly, and detire 
not to be much, alone, but the gentlemen to ſtay with him. Towards 
night, the cart of Winchetlea came, and then it was refolved to remove 
the king to a private houle ; winch the ſeamen thil oppoſed for fear of 
eicape, But my lord pawming his honour for the king's ttav, the better fort 
of them contented, but the mobile full refuted; and as the king came 
down ſtairs, I believe more than ty enty Words were drawn over his head, 
and ſome threats patfed ; and at the bottom ot the ftaits they ftopt him near 
a quarter of an hour. At l ngth, the matter u 's comp unded, upon con— 
dition they only ſhould be the king's guards, whilit he ttayed, So at length 
the king was tuffered to walk down the dirty ſtreet to his private aba¹ mer: * 
with the irregular diforderly crew at his hee!s, 

& When the king had been tome white in the private houſe, his pirits 
revived, and he was falt of dijcourie, which was chiefly in his on vind:- 
cntion; for he undertook to juitity tiumiclt even to Magd-len college bufi- 
neſs, Only I muſt not forget that he pleaſantly entertained us with a long 
ditcourſe about St. Wine fei and the virtue of her well, and the whole 
legend of it; as allo having lott = wooden croſs, he told us how much it 
wis to be prized, tor it was St. Egward the Contetio 55 41d had a piece of 
the true real ctots in it, on which our Saviour ſuflered;; which fort of diſc 
courte was to us, you muſt image, very agreeable, He then wiſhed him- 
ſelf with the queen ; and blefled God, the and his fon were ſalcly arrived 
abroad. And he was farther heard more than once to thank God, that 
father Petre was tafely arrived alſo, and feemed to expreſs a mighty eftcem 
for him. As to fir Edward Hales, he did contets, it was by tis means he 
came this way; but ſeemed not much 0 blame him for his ill uccels. And 
when he was told, the country hated him, and none ſpke well of him, he 
ſaid, that then he was the Iketie! to be an honeſt man. And being told, 
that Mr. William Pen was teized alto, be pitied him much, and faid, * he 
was a good man, and he was fure nv ill could be charged on him,” 

« Next day being Thu tday the 13th, came in tuo hundred gentlemen 
from Canterbury and Eait-Kent, and in tne fight of him declared their con- 
currence with the prince ot Orange ; winch much afflicted him, for that he 
then ſaid, he was not fafe where he was, And towards night captain Cray- 
ford and another captain came from Sheernels, declaring the reſolution to 
deliver up to the prince the fort and the ſhips in the Swale, which is a ro1d 
under the protection of the fort, Upon the hearing of which he ſaid, he 
would content to any thing to prevent bloodſhed ; but ſcemed extremely 
afflicted thereat. He was really ve melancholy at times, and often ſhed 
tcars, His guards were fo fevere upon him, aud purſued him trom one 
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ordered Zuyleſtein to go and defire him to ſtay at Rocheſter; 
but Zuyleſtein miſſing his way, the king, at the invitation of 
the ſame peers and privy council, that had juſt before ſent to 
the prince to take upon him the government, came to Lon- 
don; where he was received with expreſſions of joy by great 
numbers 4. 

When the prince at Windſor had notice of the king's re- 
turn to London, he thought himſelf ill uſed by the privy- 
council, who had invited the king without conſulting him. 
The ſcene was now altered, and new counſels were to be taken. 
So it was reſolved to ſtick to the point of the king's deſerting 
his people, and not to give it up, by entering into any treaty 
with him. Purſuant to this reſolution, the king was ſent to 
and defired to remove out of London, and Ham being pro- 

oſed to him, it was aſked whether he might not go to 
Rocheſter. As this was viſibly defired in order to a ſecond 
eſcape, the prince readily e to it, and came to St. 
James's, the ſame day the king departed from White-Hall. 

The king remained a week at Rocheſter, and both himſelf 
and every one elſe ſaw he was at full liberty, and under no 
ſort of reſtraint. Many that were zealous for his intereſt, 
went to him and preſſed him to ſtay and fee the iſſue of a 
free parliament. But a vehement letter from the queen 
(which was intercepted and afterwards conveyed to the king) 
claiming his promiſe to come over to her, determined him 
contrary to the ſolicitations of his friends: ſo he left Ro- 
cheſter very ſecretly, on the laſt day of that memorable year, 
and in a veſſel prepared for him, got ſafe into France. 

The prince at his coming to London, called together all 
the peers and the members of the three laſt parliaments that 
were in town, with the aldermen, and ſome other citizens of 
London. By theſe he was defired to take upon him the 


adminiſtration of affairs, and to write miſhve letters to the 


ſame effect, and for the fame perſons to whom writs were 
iſſued out for calling a parliament, that ſo there might be an 
aſſembly of men in the form of a parliament though without 
writs under the great ſeal; ſuch as that was which had called 
home king Charles the ſecond “. 
Purſuant to this advice, the prince ſummoned a convention 
in the manner defired, and the elections of the members were 
managed with all poſſible freedom. Every man voting for 
whom he pleaſed, without any interpoſition or recommenda- 
tion from the prince *, | 
The convention being met and the ſpeakers choſen, the 
marquis of Hallifax, for the peers (in oppoſition to the 
earl of Darby) and Mr. Henry Powle for the commons, it 
was voted in the lower houſe, ** that king James having en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, by breaking the 
original contract between king and people, and having vio- 


room to another; and preſſed upon in his privacies, ſo that he had ſcarce 
the civilities from the ſeamen, that was due to a gentleman an reſtraint ; 
ſcarce leiſure to be devout or retire to the calls of nature; ſo over officiouſly 
did they guard him, Freſh rumours oft were raiſed of his going off, 
which fetched the ſcattered ſeamen together, and were the occaſion of 
freſh heats and inſolencies. In this tumultuous manner was the poor king 
uarded ; neither would they ſuffer the gentlemen to take their turns. 

„When Friday night came, and the guards, that were ſent from the 
lords that were then at Guildhall, were within two hours march of Fever- 
ſham, the rage of the ſeamen increaſed, becauſe the earl of Feverſham was 

with them, and fome others they ditliked; that they. twore bloodily, no 
guards ſhould come in there, and fo ran all to arms. Upon fight of which 
the gentlemen wete forced to diſpatch expreſſes away to ſtop the guards, 
and pray them to lodge at Sittingbuurn ; tor doubtleſs if the guards had 
come that night into town, there had been bloody work; for by what I 
heard and ſaw, I verily believe the ſeamen would have reſiſted them. 

« At length, Saturday morning came, when the king was guarded out 
by the ſeamen and gentlemen, and fo received near Sittingbourn, by thoſe 
that were ſent for him,” Thus you have a long account of this affair. 

It is obſerved, by Burnet, that though this accident of the king's re- 
turn, ſeemed of no great conſequence, yet all the ſtrugglings afterward 
made by the Jacobite party, did flow from thence, For it he had got clear 
away, by all that could be judged, he would not have had a party left. All 
would have agreed, that here was. a deſertion, and therefore that. the 
nation was free and at liberty to ſecure itſelf, But what followed, gave 
them a colour to ſay that he was forced away. Till now he had ſcarce any 
party but among the papiſts ; but from this incident a party grew up, that 
were long very active for his intereſts. 

The lawyers were generally of opinion, that the prince ought to declare 
himſelf king like Henry VII. This they ſaid, would put an end to all dif- 
putes, which might otherwiſe grow very rf and tedious. And, 
they ſaid, he might call a parliament, which would be a legal aſſembly, if 
ſummoned by a king w fact, though his title was not yet recognized. This 
was plainly contrary to his declaration, by which the ſettlement of the 
nation was referred to a parhament ; ſuch a ſtep would make all the prince 
had hitherto done, paſs for an aſpiring ambition only to raiſe himſelt, diſguſt 
thoſe who had been beſt affected to his deſigus, and make them leſs concerned 
in the quarrel, if inſtead of ſtaying till the crown ſhould be offered him, he 
would aſſume it as a conqueſt, Theſe reaſons determined the prince againſt 
that propoſition, and to call the peers, &c. together. Burnet I. 803. 

As there had been writs for a parliament twice before this, in a few 
months, moſt places had fixed their members, ſo that the difference was not 
conſidei able, between the members that were, and thoſe that would have 
becn choſen, if king James had ſuffered the firſt or ſecond parliament he 
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lated the fundamental laws and withdrawn himſelf out of 
the kingdom, has abdicated the government; and the throne 
is thereby become vacant.“ The next day it was farther 
reſolved, ©* That it has been found by experience, to be in- 
conſiſtent with this proteſtant kingdom to be governed by a 
popiſh prince.” When theſe important votes were ſent up 
to the lords for their concurrence, a motion was made not to 
agree with the commons, that the throne was vacant but 
only to ſuppoſe it for the preſent, and determine firſt, whether 
the throne being vacant, it ought to be filled by a regent 
or a king? This queſtion was debated with great warmth. 
The carls of Nottingham, Clarendon and Rocheſter, were 
the chief managers in favour of a regent ; in oppoſition to 
the marquis of Hallifax, and the earl of Danby, who ftre- 
nuouſly aſſerted the neceſſity of filling the throne with a king. 
The debate being ended, fifty-one voted for a king, and 
forty-nine for a regent. It was next debated, whether or 
no there was an original contract between king and people ? 
The houſe being divided upon the queſtion, fitty-three were 
for the original contract, and forty-fix againſt it. After this, 
it was ſoon carried in the affirmative, that king James had 
broke the original contract. Then they took into confi- 
deration the word abdicated, and concluded, that the word 
deſerted was more proper, They examined allo the word 
vacant, and the queſtion was put, whether king James, 
having broke the original contract, and deſerted the govern- 
ment, the throne was thereby vacant ? Upon a diviſion in 
the houſe, thoſe who maintained the king never dies, and 
conſequently, that the throne is immediately full of the next 
heir, carried it againſt the vacancy, by eleven voices. Where- 
upon a motion being made, that the prince and princeſs of 
Orange ſhould be declared king and queen; this was alſo car- 
ried in the negative by five voices, though proteſted againſt 
by forty lords. Having thus gone through the grand vote 
of the commons, the peers acquainted them, that inſtead of 
abdicated, they would have deſerted put in, and that the 
throne is thereby vacant to be left out, But the commons 
adhering to their vote, rejected theſe amendments, and after 
a very famous free conference, the lords at laſt agreed, that 
king James had abdicated the government, and that the 
throne was thereby become vacant*. This done, it was voted 
in both houſes, that the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
ſhould be declared king and queen, but that the adminiſtra- 
tion ſhould be fingly in the- prince. There was drawn up 
and agreed to, a ſolemn declaration of rights, containing the 
ſeveral facts and reaſons, for king's James's forfeiture of the 


crown; aflerting the undoubted rights and liberties of the 


ſubject , ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown and appointing 
the new oaths of allegiance, This declaration and the tender 


had called to meet, which is a plain proof of the temper and diſpoſition of 
the nation at this juncture. Echard's Rev. p. 222. 

The diſputes about the words abdicate, or deſert, and the vacancy of the 
throne, were fitter for a ſchool than a houſe of parliament ; and might have 
been expected in ſome aflembly of pedants, where young ſtudents exerciſed 
themſelves in diſputation, but not in ſuch an auguſt afſembly, as that of lords 
and commons met in ſolemn conference, upon the moſt important occaſion, 
The truth is, that they who formed the oppoſition, were reduced to main- 
tain ſtrange paradoxes, —Thus for inſtance, they were forced to admit, that 
an oppreſſed people might ſcek their remedy in refiſtance, for they had 
ſought it there themſelves, and yet they oppoſed making uſe of the only 
remedy, which could etfectually ſecure them againſt returns of the fame op- 
preſſions, when retiſtance had put it in their power, as oppteſſion had given 
them a right, to uſe this remedy. This mutt appear a very abſurd paradox, 
it we conhder that reliſtance, in all ſuch caſes, is the mean, and future 1c- 
curity the end; and that the one is wicked in the higheL degree, if it be not 
employed to obtain the other. Thus again, the ſame men declared themſelves 
willing to ſecure the nation againſt the return of king James, to that throne 
he had abdicated, or according to them, deſerted ; and yet they could not 
er gc on their ſerupulous conſciences to declare the throne vacant, They 
1d concurred in the vote, that it was inconſiſtent with the laws, libertics 
and religion of England, to have a papiſt rule over the kingdom 
and yet they maintained, though they did not expreily name him, that 
if the throne was then, or ſhould be at any time vacant of the father, it 
muſt be reputed initantaneouſly full of the ſon, upon the foundation of 
this filly axiom that the king never dies. According to this law, king 
James and his ſucceflors, to the twentieth generation, might have continued 
abroad a race of royal exiles, preſerving their indefealible right to go- 
vern, but debarred from the exerciſe of it, whilſt the nation continued, 
from century to century, under the dominion of regents with regal authority, 
but without any regal right, Thus they who maintained the hereditary 
right of our kings, reduced themſelves, and would havg reduced their 
country, to the abſurd neceſſity of altering the conſtitution, under pretence 
of preſerving it, No king, except a Stewart, was to reign over us, but we 
might eſtabliſh a Doge or Regent; and by this means theſe warm aflertors 
of monarchy, refuſing to be flaves, concluded to be republicans, Many 
more paradoxes of equal extravagance might be cited, which were advanced 
directly, or which reſulted plainly, from the arguments employed on one 
ſide of the queſtion in theſe diſputes. But theſe inſtances may ſuffice to 


ſhew, that although difficulties hard to ſolve in ſpeculation, or to remove in 


practice, will ariſe in the purſuit of the moſt rational principles; vet ſuch 
abſurdities as theſe can never ariſe, except froft the moſt irrational, and 

always maſt ariſe from ſuch, Differ, on Par. p. 83, 
In ſtating the grievances and rights, the diſpenſing power came to be 
diſcuſled. 
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of the crown being offered to their royal highneſles, they 
were procla:med the fame day, to the great joy of the 
nation. | 

By all theſe proceedings of the convention, it plainly ap- 
pears, that the ſtate of parties was very much altered, Till 
king James's abdication the whole nation ſeemed to be of 
one mind, tories and whigs unanimouſly carried on the great 
work. But when king James, rather than wait the iſſue of a 
free parliament, and be bound to govern by law, (which 
was all that was required of him) choſe to abdicate the 

vernment, and withdraw into France; ſeveral parties aroſe 
both in the nation, and in the parliament ; according to the 
different principles they had eſpouſed. Though the tories, 
when their religion and liberties were at ſtake, had laid aſide 
pathve obedience and non-reſiſtance, they ſtill firmly adhered 
to the principle on which thoſe doctrines were founded, 
namely, the divine, unalienable, indefeaſible, hereditary 
right of kings. And therefore, though they had heartily 
concurred with the whigs in inviting over the prince of 
Orange, their only view was to oblige king James to alter 
his meaſures and make the laws the ſole rule of his conduct. 
In a word, they wanted the prince to be their deliverer, but 
not their ſovereign, In thele ſentiments were almoſt one half 
of the lords, about one third of the commons, and the 
clergy in general. All theſe declared for a regent ; for ac- 
cording to their principles, the king never dies, nor can the 
throne ever be vacant, being, upon death, ceſſion, or abdi- 
cation, inſtantly full of the next heir. If therefore a king, 
by his miſconduct ſhould ſhew that he was as incapable as an 
infant or lunatic of governing his people, the remedy pro- 
vided for infancy or lunacy might in their opinion be applied, 
but the right muſt remain and go on in a lineal ſucceſſion *. 

Of thoſe who were thus tor continuing the right of ſo— 
vercignty in king James, and veſting a regent with the ex- 
erciſe of the power, there were viſibly two different parties, 
Some adhering to the old principles (tranſmitted down from 
king James I.) in their literal ſenſe and full extent, went 


into the expedient of a regency, as the moſt probable way 


for laying the nation aſleep, and for overcoming the preſent 
general averſion to king James. After which they imagined 
it would not be difficult in ſome time, to compaſs his re- 
ſtoration. This was their intention, and therefore, when the 
prince of Orange was declared king, they could not comply 
with the ſettlement, nor ſwear allegiance to the new King, 
but formed what was properly called the non-juring party, 
whoſe number indeed was not very great, though headed 
however by Dr. Sancrofr, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and 
ſeveral other ſpiritual and temporal lords, 

The reſt of thoſe that were for hereditary right and a 
regent, though they could not, confiſtently with their prin- 
ciples, promote the advancement of the prince of Orange to 


diſcuſſed. And then the power of the crown to grant a non-obſtante to 
ſome ſtatutes was objected to. Upon opening this, the debate was found 
ſo intricate, that it was let fall at that time only tor diſpatch. But after- 
wards an act paſſed condemning it ſingly, and the power ot a non-obitante 
was taken away. Yet king James's party took great advantage from thus ; 
they ſaid, though the main clamour of the nation was againſt the dilpenſting 
power, yet when the convention brought things to a ſettlement, that did not 
appear to be ſo clear a point as had been pretended : and it was not ſo much 
as mentioned in this initrument of government. So that by the contetſion 
of his enemies, it appeared to be no unla ful power; nor was it declared 
contrary to the laws of England, Whereas its not being mentioned then, 
was only upon the oppoſition that was made, that ſo no more time might be 
loſt, nor this inſtrument be clogged with diſputable points. Burnet, p. 822. 

„If the perfons who maintained the divine hereditary indetealible right 
of our kings, had thought fit to drop thete principles when they laid alide 
thoſe of paſſive obedience and none ſtance, and no tolerable reuion can be 
given why they did not, their conduct would have been conlittent and uni- 
torm on this great occaſion, and this uniformity would have been productive 
of great good, by taking away at once, even the appearances oi all poli- 
tical diviton in the bulk of the nation. But whilſt they laboured to recon- 
eile their preſent conduct to their antient ſytiem, they were true to neither. 
They had gone much farther lengths than their antient ſyſtem would allow, 
and then they refuſed to go as far as the other required in order to be ſafe ; 
and therefore in order to be juſtified, they loſt every kind of merit, the 
chimerical merit af adhering to a ſet of tilly principles; and the real merit 
ot ſacrifici cir \prejugice to the complete deliverance of their country, 
from the recent dagiger of popery and arbitrary power. Diftert, on Part, 
p- 85. It ay erved on this occanon, that there is a ditlinction „uch 
mould be conſtantly) made in caſes of this nature, aud which thoſe who 
eſpouſe the principle of hereditary right, never make in their diſcourles or 
writings, or never make exactly enough. They compare the proceedings, 
without comparing the ſituation. Neceflity and felt-prefervation are great 
laws of nature, and may well diſpenſe with the ſtrict obſervation of the con- 
mon forms of any particular conſtitution. Either the convention muſt have 
fallen into the abſurdities mentioned in a former note, or have called back 
king James, the greateſt abſurdity of all, or have left their country in abs 
tolute anarchy, or have done what they did, What they did, was done as 
near as poſſible to the ſpirit of our conſtitution, the forms ot our laws, and 
the examples of fornier times. 5 

* This ſtatute did ordain, that no perſon, that did aſſiſt in arms or other- 
wiſe, the king for the time being,“ ſhould atter be impeached thereture or 
attainted. For that it was agreeable to reaton of ſtate, that the ſubject 
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the throne, yet when he was declared king, they thought 
they might ſwear. allegiance to him, by means of the diſ- 
tinction of a King de jure, and a king de facto; a diſtinction 
authoriſed by the famous ſtatute of Henry VII. *. But though 
the whole tory party came into the new ſettlement upon this 
diſtinction, they were however divided into two very different 
branches, by the different conf. quences they drew from it, 
Some ſincerely thought that a king de facto, had a right td 
their obedience, and that they were bound to adhere to him 
and defend him, even in oppoſition to him, with whom they 
believed the right did ſtill remain, Hence it was, that though 
they could not reſolve to vote or act themſelves, againſt the 
principles they had profeſſed as maxims of law, yet they 
could refolve to adhere to a new ſettlement, when it was 
made. This was the cafe of the earl of Nottingham, and 
many others who were employed in eminent poſts in the 
reign of king William ?. 

But the other branch of the tories, drew from the ſame 
diſtinction of a King de jure and a king de facto a very dif- 
terent concluſion. They acknowledged one king, and held 
their allegiance ſtill due to another. They bound themſelves 
by oath to preſerve a ſettlement, which they pretended them- 
ſelves in conſcience obliged to ſubvert . According to them, 
the meaning of the oath of allegiance was, that they were 
only to obey the new King as an uturper, during his uſur- 
pation ; and therefore, as long as he continued in poſſeſſion, 
they were bound to ſubmit to him, but that it was (tili lawful 
for them to aſſiſt King James, if he ſhould come to recover 
his crown; and that they might act all they could in his 
favour, as being (till their King de jure. The proceedings 
of this branch of the tory party, in the courle of Kin 
William's reign, make it but roo viſible, that they took the 
oaths in this {enſe, contrary to the plain meanirg of the words 
taith and true allegiance, and contrary to the expreſs de- 
claration of the act that enjoined them. This branch of the 
tory party were ſliled the rigid tories, or highfliers. 

On the other hand, as the tortes were divided into two 
branches, ſo the whigs were not all of one mind. For 
though they had all, purſuant to their principles, declared 
themſelves tor the abdication of king James, and the vacancy 
of the throne, and unanimouſly concurred in making the 
new ſettlement, yet ſome few among them had very different 
views and ends from the reſt. Thoſe intended to take advan- 
tage from the preſent conjuncture to depreſs the crown, to 
render it as precarious and elective as they could, and to raiſe 
the power of the people upon the ruin of the monarchy. 
Hence it was dangerouſly aſſerted by ſome, that the whole 
government was ditlolved, trom which a diflolution of all 
men's properties, honours and rigats, might have been in— 
ferred. And when it was propoſed to examine into the birth 
of the pretended prince *, the lame perions thought it policy 


ſhould not inquire of the juſtneſs of the king's title, or quarrel; and it was 
agreeable to good conſcience (that whatioever the fortune of war were) the 
ſubject ſhouid not ſufter tor his obedience, Bacon's Hiſt. of Hen. VII. 
p. 144. This ſtuute was principally made (fays a certain author) that the 
labjects might be fate which ever ide prevailed, in an age, wil n the epide» 
nucal folly ot fighting tor different pretenders, had tpilt oceaus of blood 
on the icatfold, as well as in the field, He oblerves, of this law, that it 
contounds in ettect the VCIy diſtinction it ſcems to make, lince it ſecures 
alike, and, by ſecuſig alike, authorizes alike thoſe who adhere to the 
king de juice, and dee who adhere to the king in poſletiion. Ditfert, on 
Part. P. 91. ; 3 
he principle (ſays the anonymous author ſo often mentioned) of this 
branch ot the torics was wrong, but it could not be reputed dangerous, 
whillt it laſted ; and it ſeems to have been built on fo narrow and fhppery a 
foundation, that it did not continue long in force. Since we find among 
thoſe who voted for a regent, not a king, tome illuſtrious perſons, who 
ſerved king William faithfully, adhered mytolably to the new eſtabliſhment, 
and have been diſtinguiſhed friends to the fuccethon that hath now taken 
place. Diſſert. on Partics, p. 92. 3 i bh 
This was (ſays the forementioned author) to juſtify pertidy, to ſanctity 
perjury, to remove the boundarics of right and wrong, and as. far a5 in 
them lay, to teach mankind to call zood evil, and evil good, That 
there have been pertons who deſerued to be ranked under this head, 1s too 
notorious to be denied; but I pertuade mytelt, that this diviſion hath always 
conlifted of a flux body. On one hand, it is ſcarce poſſible to believe, that 
any number of men ſhould be fo bardened as to avow to themlelves, and 
to one another, the acting, and perſiſting to act, on a principle 0 repugnant 
to every notion and fentiment, that harbour in the breatts of {ocial creatures. 
On the other, we know how the ſallies and trantports of party on lone 
occalions can hurry even reaſonable men to gel on the moſt abſud, and 
honeſt men to act on the moſt uinjuſtitiable principles, or both one and the 
other on no principle at all, according as the obyeet winch the prevailing 
pattion preten's to them, directs, Diſtert. on | arties, p. 92. a 
When this debate was propoſed in the h uſe of lords, it was rejected 
with indignation. He was now fent out uf England 0 be bred up in 
France, an enemy both to the nation and the eſtabliſhed religion, It was 
impoſlible fo! the people of England to know, whether he was the lame 
perton that had been carried over of not: 1 he thould die, another might 
be put in his room, ſo as the nation could not be aflured COncerimny hug, 
— HI was known that ail the perſons, who had been the contidcents in 
that matter, were conveyed away I wy 1 way — to mw 4t —_ 
- whole means only the truth of the bitth could be found out. TH 
by whole means on!) 1 e 
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to let it lie in the dark undecided, and believed it no ill pre- 
cedent that they ſhould ſo neglect the right of ſucceſſion, as 
not ſo much as to inquire into the matter. They alſo thought, 
it would be a good ſecurity for the nation, to have a dormant 
title to the crown lie as it were neglected, to oblige the Kings 
to govern well, while they would apprehend the danger of a 
revolt to a pretender ſtill in their eye. From theſe and other 
proceedings they are called republican whigs. But the far 
greater part of the whigs, without going into new ſchemes of 
government, thought it ſufficient to lay, that in extreme caſes 
all obligations did ceaſe ; and that in the preſent circumſtances 
the cxtremity of affairs, by reaſon of the late ill government, 
and by king James's flving over to the enemy of England 
rather than ſubmit to reaſonable terms, had put the nation on 
the neceſſity of ſecuring themſelves upon a legal bottom. 
Extreme dangers would juſtify extreme remedies, though 
there was no ſpecial proviſion that directed to them, or allow- 
ed of them. Nor was there any need co fear ill conſequences 
from this, fince houſes were pulled down or blown up in a 
fire, and yet a town in general was not thereby deſtroyed. So 
a nation's ſecuring itſelf againſt a king, who was ſubverting 
the government, did not expoſe monarchy, nor raiſe a po- 
pular authority. In a word, they were for keeping, as near 
as they could with ſafety to the lineal ſucceſhon, and not to 
deſtroy but rather improve the conſtitution, by marking out 
the bounds of the prerogative, and declaring the rights and 
liberties of the people. . 

As for the clergy, when they ſaw the church in imminent 
danger, they had, with the reſt of the tories, ſo far given 
up paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, as to co-operate with 
the laity in promoting the revolution, till king James's ab- 
dication. Some of the prelates had joined to invite over 
the prince of Orange, and their brethren refuſed to ſign an 
abhorrence of this invitation. Nay, the univerſity of Oxford 
had aflociated for him againſt the king; and the biſhops and 


matter, it ſeems, had been privately debated before it was brought to the 
houſe ; and it was by ſome obſerved, that as king James, by going about 
to prove the truth of the birth, and yet doing it imperfectly, had really 
made it more ſuſpicious than it was before; ſo, if there was no clear or 
poſitive proof made of an impoſture, the pretending to examine into it, and 
then the not being able to make it out beyond the poſſibility of contradiction, 
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London clergy had welcomed him to St. James's, even after 
the king bad withdrawn himſelf into France. But as they 


* 


ſtill firmly adhered to the divine right of monarchy and 
lineal ſucceſſion, (which they had ſo often and ſo publicly 
aſſerted) upon the king's abdication they were at a loſs how 
to diſengage themſelves with honour of conſcience. Con- 
ſiſtently with their profeſſed principles they could not vote 
nor act in favour of the new ſettlement, and therefore they 
had recourſe to the diſtinction above-mentioned, of a King 
de jure and a King de facto; and too many of them drew the 
ſame conſequence from that diſtinction, as the rigid tories, 
that is, they acknowledged one king, and held their allegiance 
due to another, But others, and eſpecially ſuch as came in 
more ſincerely to the new government, were influenced by a 
notionayhich ſeemed to agree with their principles, and which 
was thus exprefled : © The prince of Orange had juſt cauſe 
to make war on king James. In a juſt war, ſucceſs 1s con- 
ſidered as the decifion of heaven. Conſequently, the prince's 
ſucceſs gave him a right of conqueſt over king James, and a 
title to all that was before veſted in him.” This is ſaid to have 
had the moſt univerſal effect on the greateſt part of the clergy. 
Some few who were more ſcrupulous, refuſed to ſubmit to the 
new ſettlement, and remained among the non Jurors. 

Such was the ſtate of parties at the time of the revolution ; 
and ſuch the political diviſions in the nation and parliament, 
when king William was advanced to the throne : which being 
remembered, will plainly account for the early and ſtron 
oppoſition to the new ſettlement, even from thoſe who had 
heartily eſpouſed the prince of Orange's cauſe till the flight 
of king James; and alſo for the many difficulties, obſtructions, 
plots, and conſpiracies, which king William encountered in 
the courſe of his reign ; and which made him ſo uneaſy, that 
he will be ſeen more than once reſolving to quit his throne, 
and retire to Holland. 


* 


would really give more credit to the thing than it had, and inſtead of 
weakening it, would ſtrengthen the pretenſion of the birth. Upon all theſe 
conſiderations, no farther inquiry was made into it. It is true, this put a 
plauſible objection in the mouth of all king James's party. Here, ſaid 
they, an infant was condemned, and denied his right, without either proot 
or inquiry, Burnet, p. 817. 
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From the REVOLUTION, to the Death of Queen MARY, in I 694. 
| 0 | 


28. WILLIAM III. and MARY II. 


MONG the various revolutions in Kingdoms and 
ſtates mentioned in hiſtory, that in England 1n the 
vear 1688, is hardly to be parallelled. The man- 
ner in which it was accompliſhed, and the cir- 

cumſtances attending the courſe of it, were as extraordi- 

nary as the importance of it was great, not only to the 

Britiſh dominions, but allo to the beſt part of Europe, 

and to the proteſtant intereſt in general, The pro- 

greſs of the French in their deſign of an univerſal monarchy 
was ſuch, that catholic no leſs than proteſtant ſtates rejoiced, 
at a revolution that ſeemed to be the only meansto check the 
overgrown power of France, and free them from the approach- 
ing ſtate of a ſlaviſh dependency. But to England this re- 
volution was in a more particular manner the fountain of many 
invaluable bleſſings, not only as the nation was delivered by 
it from popery and arbitrary power, which were advancing 
very ſwittly, but the like danger for the future was by the new 
eſtabliſhment entirely removed. The authority of the prince, 
which by ſuch principles as compoſed an avowed ſyſtem of 
tyranny, had been railed to a degree inconſiſtent with a tree 


GENEALOGY of the PRINCES of ORANGE. 


2 The houſe of Naſſau is very ancient, and divided into numerous branches, 
which have their titles from the ſeveral counties belonging to Naſſau, as 
Naſſau-Dittenburg, Naflau-Dietz, Naſſau-Scigen, Naflau-Hadamar, &c.— 
Naſſau was made a principality by Ferdinand II, in 1653. This family has 
given not only a king to Great-Britain in the perſon of William III, but allo 
an emperor to Germany in the perſon of Adolphus, count of Naſſau, in 
1292, flain fix years after in a battle with his rival Albert of Auſtria, F rom 
Otho count of Naſſau, general of the imperial army againſt the Hungarians 
under Henry I, in 926, to John III, in 1494, are tourteen deſcents. In 
which time the counts of Nafſau by marriages acquired large poſleſſions in 


the Netherlands, Burgundy, &c. as Vianden, Breda, Lock, &c. John III. 


ſtate, was reduced within the bounds of the laws. The pre- 
rogative of the crown, which by various arts had been ſtretch- 

ed, and the many precedents, deſtructive of liberty, that had 

been ſet, were no longer to be feared ; all hidden reſerves of 
authority to be let out on occaſion, and to overflow the privi- 
leges of the people, being removed, and the laws of the land 
made the ſole ſprings of the Sovereign's pretenfions and the 
nation's rights. In a word, the conſtitution of England, 
which for almoſt a century had been ſeen in two very different 
lights, was by the revolution and ſubſequent ſettlement not. 
only renewed and brought back to the firſt principles, and 
nearer the primitive inſtitution, but moreover was fixed upon 
ſurer and more laſting foundations. 

William III. prince of Orange, chief author of this famous 
revolution, was deſcended from the antient houſe of Naſſau. 
He was great grandſon of William I. prince of Orange, who, 
upon the revolt of the Netherlands, occafioned by the tyran- 
nical proceedings of their ſovereign Philip II, king of Spain, 
took up arms in defence of the Belgic liberties, and by his 
prudence and conduct, founded the republic of the united 


count of Naſſau-Dittenburg, had (by Elizabeth daughter of the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and in right of her mother counteſs o Catzenellobogen) two 
ſons Henry and William, between whom his territories were divided Hen- 
ry had the poſſeſſions in the Netherlands, and William thoſe in Germany, 
Henry (to whom Charles V. owed in a great meaſure his advancement to the 
imperial throne) being ſent by the emperor as ſovereign of the Netherlands 
into France to do homage for Flanders and Artois, was, (181 5) with the con- 
ſent of Francis I, married to Claude de Chalons, only ſiſter of Philibert de 
Chalons prince of Orange, by whom he had a ſon called Renè or Renatus. 
Philibert dying without iſlue, left, by will, the principality of Orange to his 
fiſter's ſon Renatus, who allo dying without heirs, (1544) bequeathed his 
poſſeſſion to his couſin, ſon of his uncle William; namely, 


WILLIAM 
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rovinces, the moſt powerful in Europe b. This republic perfection, being acknowledged and treated with by Spain, as 
—— by the father, was eſtabliſhed by his ſecond ſon tree and independent ſtats; and their ambaſladors ranked with 
Maurice, and by his youngeſt ſon Henry-Frederic brought to the Venetian by the treaty of Munſter, William II, ſon of 


WILLIAM firna- 
med the Great, 
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Count of Naſſau, and by his couſin Renatus's will, prince of Orange, born 1533. He was ſon of William the Elder, whohaving em- 


braced the refotmed religion, and introduced it into his territories, the emperor Charles V. took from him this his ſon William, and 
educated him in the popiſh religion, which he profeſſed till the revolt of the Netherlands. He was — years about the emperor 's 
perſon, and by him made, at the age of twenty-two, generaliſſimo of his armies. When Philip II, would have ſubverted the conſti- 
tution of the Lrotherlands, he, being then governor of Holland, Zealand, &. eſpouſed the cauſe of liberty, and became the founder 
of the republic of the United Provinces, In this he was greatly aſſiſted by his brothers Lodowic, Adolphus, Henry, (all three flain 
in battle without heirs) but eſpecially by John his ſecond brother, (b. 1535) to whom he gave part of his German dominions, with 
the title of count of Naſſau- Dietz. [This John count of Naflan, and ſtadtholder of Friezland, was anceſtor of ſeveral branches of 
Naſſau, viz. by his ſon John, of the line ot Scigen: by his ſon George, of the line of Dittenburg ; by his ſon Lewis of the line of 
Hadamar; and by his third fon Erneſt-Caſimir, of the line of Dietz, ſtadtholders of Friezland. This Erneſt-Caſimir (b. 1 573) 
count of Naſſau- Dietz. was father of William-Frederic, (b. 1613) father of Henry-Caſimir, (b. 1657) father of Johu-William-Frizo, 
(b. 1687, who being appointed heir of the houſe of Orange by king William III, aſſumed that title, and was drowned 1711), 
tatber of William-Charles-Henry-Frizo, the preſent prmce of Nafſſau-Dietz and Orange, hereditary ſtadtholder of Friezland, and 
choſen ſtadtholder of Guelderland, Zutphen and Groningen, (1722) married (1733) to Anne, princeſs of Grent-Britain, } William 
I. prince of Orange was at laſt aſſaſſinated at Delft, (1584) in the 57th 9 ot his age. He had by his firſt wite, Ann of Egmont, 
(counteſs of Buren and Leerdam) Mary, and Philip- William prince of Orange, who being ſeized at the univerſity of Louvam by the 
duke of Alva, was carried to Spain, and confined there thirty years, before he was ſuffered to coine back to the Netherlands, where 
he died without heirs, 1618. By his ſecond wife, Anne, daughter of Maurice clector of Saxony, he had Emilia (married to Emanu- 
el, nominal king of Portugal) and Maurice, By his third wife, Charlotte de Bourbon, daughter to the duke of Monpen tier, who 
had been a nun, he had fix daughters; Juliana, (married to Frederic IV. elector palatine) Itabella, Catharina-Belgica, Char lotta- 
Brabantina, Charlotta-Flaudrina, Emilia, By his fourth wife, Louiſa de Coligni, he had Henrv-Frederic, Atter his death, 


| Philip, his eldeſt ſon, being in Spain, he was ſucceeded in the ſtadtholderſhip of Holland and Zealand, by his ſecond fon, 


Count of Naſſau, and, after his brother Philip's death, prince of Orange, (b. 1567.) He was called into action at ſeventeen years 


* MAURICE., { of age, and remained at the head of affairs above forty years, from 1584 to 1625, when he died. He was ngver matired, but was 
| ſucceuded in his eſtates and dignities by 
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Prince of Orange, ſon of William I. by Louiſa de Coligni, widow of Monſicur de Taligni, b. 15894. The republic founded by 


his father, and eſtabliſhed by his brother, was by him brought to perfection, being atter tixty years wars acknowledged a Free State 
by the Spaniard. He died May 14, 1647. By Emilia de Solms, daughter to John Albert count of Solms, (who came into 
Holland with the queen of Bohemia, and whom he married (1625.) by advice of his brother prince Maurice) he had four daughters ; 
Louiſa, (married 1646, to Frederick- William elector of Brandenburg); Henrietta-Emilia, (married 1648 to William-Frederick 
Count of Naſſau-Dietz, ſtadtholder of Friefland); Henrica-Katherina, (married 21658, to George II. prince of Anhalt) ; Maria, 


E ried 1666, to Lewis-Herman, palatifte of Simeren) ; and one fon, namely, 


Prince of Orange, (b 1626.) on whom the ſurvivorſhip of all his father's dignities and employments was conferred by the ſtate, 
In 1641, he married Mary Stuart, eldeſt daughter to Charles I. king of Great-Britain. He died at the age of twenty-tour, 1650, 


of the ſmall-pox, ſoon after his attempt upon Amſterdam, leaving only a poſthumous ton, viz. 


Prince of Orange, and king of Great-Britain, (b. 1650.) who leaving no ifſue by his wife Mary, daughter of James II. King of 
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WILLIAM LI 4 England, bequeathed the Principality of Orange, &c. to his couſin and next heir-male John- Wiltam-Frizo, Prince of Naſſau- 
| Dietz, as was ſaid above. He died March 8, 1702. 


> The names of the ſeven provinces, that form the republic with their 
ſeveral rates towards the yearly expences of the government, according to 
the proportion of 100 guilders, and the order in which their deputies to 
the ſtates-general vote ; are as follows. 
Guil. Sti. Den. 


1 Guelderland, with the Co. of Zutphen, L208 4 

2 Holland, with Weſt Friefland or North Holland, 58 6 2 2-4ths. 

3 Zealand, —— 1 8 

4 Utretcht, — 25 Hs 

8 Friezland, | EIS i es 
Overyſſel, ä CRAAT: 

7 Groningen, with the Omlands, 3 1060 ö 


100 O O 


It may not be improper to inſert here, a brief account of the nature and 
conſtitution of a republic, ſo different from all others ; and which 1s to bear 
jo large a part in the affairs of Europe, throughout the following hiſtory. 

The Netherlands, or Low-countries, have been tor many ages, divided 
into ſeventeen diſtin provinces ; and were governed by ſo many ſovereigns, 
under the various titles of prince, duke, or count. The ſeveral conſtitutions 
of theſe provinces, were much the ſame, being originally formed by part of 
thoſe northern ſwarms which over-ran Europe, and every where introduced 
2 conſtitution, now generally called the ſtates ; under a fingle perſon now 
limited by law. As by the aſſembly of the ſtates, the ſucceſſion when doubt- 
ful or conteſted was ſettled, laws made, taxes impoſed, peace or war declared ; 
the uſe of this aſſembly was the principal privilege of the inhabitants of the 
Low-countries, and conſequently, they were always very jealous of any in- 
croachment upon it. In proceſs of time, theſe provinces by marriages, ſuc- 
cethons, or conqueſts were united in the houſe ot Burgundy, under Philip the 
good, Afterwards upon a marriage with the heireſs of Burgundy, they came 
oz the houſe of Auſtria, and in the perſon of the emperor Charles V, were in- 
corporated with his dominions of Germany, Spain, Italy and the Indies. 

3 the height of his glory Charles V, not only reſigned the imperial 
crown to his brother Ferdinand, but alſo the kingdom of Spain with the 
Netherlands, to his fon Philip, whom he had two years before married to 
Mary, queen of England. Philip II, ſworn enemy of the reformed religion, 
which now began to ſpread in the Low- countries, reſolved to extirpate here- 
iy in all his dominion, and to that end, introduced by violence the inquiſition 
into the Netherlands; to which the inhabitants had always refuſed to ſub- 
mit. Provoked at this, and many other incroachments of their liberties, the 


provinces rife in arms, and headed by the prince of Orange, waged war with 


their ſovereign; which at length produced in 1580, the famous union of 
Utrecht, the tor ndation of the preſent republic ot the united provinces, the 
natu:e of whoſ& government is briefly this. 

The ſovereign authority of the united provinces reſides in the ſtates-general, 
or the ſtates of each province aſſembled in one place. But as this aſſembly 


(confilting of above eight hundred perſons) cannot meet without great ex- 
pence and trouble, each province deputes a ſmall number of plenipotentiaries, 
(uſually in all about thirty) who with the gretfier or tecretary, conſtantly fit 
at the Hague, and ate commonly called the ſtates-general, Each province 
preſides their week in turns, Neither ſtadtholder, or governor, or any military 
perſon, can be a member of this aſſenibly. Matters are here decided by the 
majority, except in caſes of peace and war, foreign alliances, raiſing or coin- 
ing money, and particularly the ſovereignty and privileges of each province 
or member of the union. In all theſe the provinces mutt all concul: Nor 
can they chuſe ambaſſadofs, or anſwer foreign miniſters, (though ſent and 
rececivd in their name) without conſultiug the ſtates of cach province, by 
their deputies, and receiving their orders; which indeed is alto done in alt 
affairs of gicat importance. Each province may fend what number of 
deputies they pleate, as two, three or more; lince the deputies of a pro- 
vince have but one vote. The ſovereignty of the territories and places, 
conquered by the common arms, is likewiſe embodied in the ſtates-general, 
as Boiftleduc, Breda, Bergenopſoon, &c. and the places belonging to the 
Eaſt and Weſt-India companies, in Aſia, America and Africa. 

The reſolves of the States-general are executed by the council of ſtate, 
conhiting of three deputies from Holland, two from Guelderland, two from 
Friezland, one from Groningen, one from Utrecht, and one from Overyſſel, 
in all twelve. The deputies preſide by turns, and may always decide by 
plurality of voices. This council propoles to the States the ways and means 
of raifing forces and money, ſuperintends the troops, fortifications, contri- 
butions upon the enemy's country, paſſports, and the affairs, revenues, and 
government of the places conquered ſince the union. Eſtimates of the ex- 
pences of the enſuing year, are alſo drawn up by the treaſurer-general, (who 
has a ſcat here for life, with a deliberative voice) under the authority of the 
council, and a petition preſented to the ſtates to demand the fame of the 
provinces in the proportion above-mentioned, Each province raiſes what 
money they pleaſe, fend in their quota to the receiver-general (who alſo bas 
a ſeat in the council of ſtate) and convert the reſt to preſent uies, or reſerve 
it for future occations.. In a word, the council of fate diſpoſes of all money 
deſigned for extraordinary aftairs, and gives orders (ſigned by at leaſt tlu ee 
deputies of ſeveral provinces and the treaſurer- general, and regiſtered in the 
chamber of accounts) tor the whole expence ot the ſtate, according to the 
reſolves of the ſlates-general. It muſt be obſerved, the council of itate, for- 
merly repreſented the authority of the ſtates-general in their abſence, and 
were judges of the proper time to convene thein. But this power being 
abuſed under the earl of Leiceſter, the provincial ſtates delired of the 
general, that they might by deputies, continue their aſſemblies under the 
name of ſtates-general, which has been done ever fince Leiceſter's leaving 
the government. 

The chamber of accounts erected for the care of the council of ſtate, to 
examine and ſtate all the accounts of the ſeveral receivers, to coutronl, and 
regiſter the orders of the council of Rate, This chamber is compoſed of 

Wa 


* Maurice prince of Orange had by Madame de Mechlin his miſtreſs, 1. William, (Vice-Admiral of Holland, flain at Groll, 2627.) 2. Lewis de Naſſau 
lord of Lecke, Odyke, Auverquerque and Bererwert, who dying 1068, left by his wite, counteſs of Horne, five daughters and three tons, 'Thadaughte! s 
were Emilia, wite of Thomas Ruther earl of Offory ; Itabella, wife of Henry Bennet earl of Arlington ; Mauritia, wite of Colin Lindley earl of Balcarras; 
Charlotte, lady of the bed-chamber to queen Ann, (1702.); Ann-Elizabeth, wife of baron Rutenburg, wheſe daughter married George carl of Chol- 
mondely. The three ſons were, Maurice (created count ot Naſiau, by the emperor Leopold 1679, whote deſcendents are nobles of Holland); William 
Adrian, (lord of Odyke, Zeiſt, &c, ficſt nobleman of Zealand, famous for his embaſſies); d. 1305, and Henry de Natlau, who being lord of Avei- 

uerque, Had that firname. He was king William's captain of the guard when prince of Orange, and maſter of the horte when king of England, d. 1 708, 
By Habel van Arſens, daughter of Cornelius lord of Symerdyke, (who d. 1719-20.) this Henry had five ſons ; Lewis, (d. 1087.) Cornehus, licutenant- 
neral of the Dutch infantry, lord of Woudenberg Maurice, (captain of the Dutch life-guards) ; Francis, (colonel of an Engliſh regiment of dragoons, 
illed at Almenara in Spain); and Henry, the eldeſt ſurviving fon, created 24 Dec. 1698, baron ot Alford, viicount Boſton, and earl of Gramthan, 


lord-chamberlain to her late majeſty queen Caroline. 


4 Henry Frederick prince of Orange, had by a concubine Frederick of Naſſau lord of Zuleſtein, killed at the battle of Vookdam (1672,) refuſing 
quarter, He left by his wife Mary, daughter of fir William Killigrew bart, of Cornwall ; \\ iliam-Heory, lord of Zuleſtein, created May 10. 1695. Baron 
of Enfield, viſcount Tunbridge, and ear of Rochford, whoſe fon Witliam II. carl of Rochford died without heirs at Almenara, 1710, and was ſucceeded by bis 
other Fredecick, who dying iu June 1737, was ſuccecded by his fon William-Hevry, 
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Henry Frederick (who had married the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt 
daughter of Charles I. king of Englun i and been inveſted 
with the ſurvivorſhip of his father's dignities of Stadtholèer 
and captain-general), being diſguſted at the refolution of 
Holland to diſmiſs great part of the army, ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſwayed by violent counſels, and under colour of a power 
from the States-Cienetal to preſerve the union, and oppoſe 
whatever might diſturb it, not only impriſoncd fix provincial 
ſtates in the caſtle of Louveſtein, but rathly marched an 
army againſt Am ſterdam, in order to ſcize and change the 


170 
migiſtrates of thut city, by whom his meafures were chict}, 
, 5 mg ; 2 
oppoled. This deſign being diſcovered by the Hamburg! 
polt, who happened to ride through the army in the night, 
the prince's mortification at his diſappointment was ſo great, 
that he retired from the Hague to his feat in the country, on 
wetence of taking the diverſion of hunting, where be ing 
ſeized by a fever, which was followed by the ſmall-pox, he 
died in the 25th year of his age. The princets his wite was 
two deputies from each province, who are changed every three vears, and 
telide at the Hague. : 

The Admiralty (divided into five colleges ; one in Amfterdam, a ſecond 
at Rotterdam, a third at Hon, a fourth ai Middleburg, a fifth at Har- 
lingen,) has the in nagement oft the fea-affiirs ; and when a fleet is ordered, 
each college, (conititing of teven deputics, four from the province where 
the college teſides, and three named by other piovinces) turniſhes their own 

that are to be raiſed, 

Each province, being iovervigh and independent, is governed by. its own 
[ws and cuſtoms, under th: auth ny Oo! the DIOVINGI 1 Itatcs ; dor mitance 
the foverergnty of Holiand is logged in the ities of that 
ſented by deputies from the nebles and towns, compoiing nineteen. voices, 
of which the nobles have only the firſt, and the cities eighteen, fo many 
ſending deputies to the it tes. Theſe were originally but tix, till Willi un 1, 
ptince of Orange, to Urengthen his authority, added twelve more. "Cnc 
former ate ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the latter, by being called the tix ent 
cities, namely, Dort, Harlem, Delft, Leiden, Amfterdan and Gouda, toc no- 
bles are repreſented by (:1ght or nine of their body, and each ton may ſen] 
what number of deputies they plcatc, Ince they are matoianed at their c arge 
and have but one vote. The Provincial ſtates ot Hollind ſcveralle mot 
four times a year at the Hague, in February, mc, September 1 
vember, to order the affairs of the province, Ihe Poationer of HE land 
has a place in all the afſemidiies of the province, and in the ſtate: Mropoles 
all affars, gathers the votes, and concludes, | 
portance, for the penſionei is as the prendent of the ati-mbly, and gccraily 
tor lite, though he ought to be cholen or icnewed every fifth year. II. 
is alwars one of their deputies, in the States-Cenetal. 
| «lcholder, and differences ariſe between hn and the ttates, the pentioner 
1s im a dangerons fituation, ot which Barnevelt and De Wit, arc teriible in— 
ſtances. Thee is Ikewite a provincial council of ftate compated of ſe— 
veral deputic:, one from the novices, and one from cach of the principe 
towns; and but ane, from three of the ftina\lzr town . wo che lm by 
This council fits conitantly at the Hague, propofes the matters of 
the provincial ttates, who 
net by this council upon extraordinary occalions. There ate 
alt twotchumbers of accounts, one for the werent demeary ot the old comis 
of Holland, (bat as the detmean is begun to be 10197, tius chamber will in 
the end be ſuppretied) the other manages the icyenues of the 
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Holland and Zeuland, having but one Stadtholder or governor, undet 


the no1ſes of Burgundy and Avitiia, ſtill e 
judicatute, exercited by two courts of juitice, common! 
The hit comiits of a prehdent, eiglit councilo:s of H 
Zealand, uh a gr The dt 

council, (to which there is an appcat from the firſt in civil, though not in 
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mfinuc tio nave HH one Common 
Nr Provinces. 
13 | ; 
45 und three 01 
„called th higli- 


eiter, and nx ſcetetaries. ; 
criminal caſes) is compoicd of n commu! 
Zuiland, a grether and fubltitute, 

As the Provinces are governed by their States, fo are the Cities by their 
ſfen.tors, For example, the fovereign authority of Ainſterdam refides in a 
Senate of thirty=iix, who, (by a tormer teſolutiom of the Burghers in a genes» 
ral aſſembly) chuſe a new Senator when one happens to dic, And this cuitoin 
hns Prev led in all the towns of the Province, though with fome difference 
in the number of tenators. By the ſenate are elected ihe tour burgomatters, 
of whom three are cholen every year, and one ttays in office two years, 
The but gomafler of the year before, pretides the krit three months, after 
which the other three preſide by turns. Though this office is ot great au- 
thority, the ſalary is but. 500 guilders a year, Lhe eichevins (who are the 
court of juſtice, in every town) are alfo annually choſen by the tenate in this 
manaer ; The ſenate names eighteen, out ot which the burgoumiiters chuſe 
ning, tor fo many are there at Amſterdam. They are fovereign judges in 
criminal cauſes, but in civil, above ſuch a value, there lies an appeal to the 
provincial court of juſtice. In a fentence of death they advite with the 
bur gomaiters, but are not bound to follow their advice. Under thele ma- 
giſtrates, Are the treaſuretr ot the city; the fcout who ſeizes all criminals, 
and tees the ſentences of juſtice executed ; the penſioner, who is a civil lau- 
yer, verſed in the cuſtoms, records and privileges of the town, of which he 
intgrms the magiſtracy upon occaſion: He is a ſervant of the ſenate and 
burgomaſters, delivers their meſſages, and makes their public harangues. 
Thus the burgom iſters and eichevins may be likened to our lord mayor and 
aldermen, the ſcout to the ſheritt, and rhe penſioner to the recorder. The 
deputics to the provincial {tates are choſen by the lenate, among whom one 
of the burgomaſters and the penſioners are commonly teat, 

As to the office of Stadtholder it muſt be obſerved, whilft the united Pro- 
vinces were under the dominion of Spain, there was a Stadtholder or lieute— 
nant-general, over the ſeventeen provinces, with interior governors or Stadt- 
holders, over particular provinces. After the revolt, the ſupreme power 
which before reſided in Philip II, as ſovercigu of the Netherlands, devolved 
upon the States-General, namely the power of waking war and peace, rait- 
my money and the like, wini{t the rights of the governors or Stadthulders, 
ſcemed to have been preſerved, For mitance, Wilham I, prince of Orange, 
being at the time of the revolt, Stadtholder of Holland and Lealand, under 
the Spaniard, had his power and authority confirmed to him by the ſtates 
ot thole provinces, now. become ſovereigns, and was allo made Stadtholders 
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ſo ſtruck with this unexpected accident, that in eight days 
aſter ſhe was delivered of a ſon when the was but ſeven months 
gone with child. 

: I his fon a William Henry third prince of Orange of 
that name, and afterwatds King of Great Brita; The Gif. 
ata L . | gore ra King of Great Britain. The gif 
advaniages under x ieh he came into the world were ſo many 
- 1 5 : ' ; 1 q 4 3 5 
and lo Zgleat, that there was no poſhbility of forcleving that 
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+ — 21 tor the prefervation of the liberties not only of 

olland an England, but of all Europe. His conſtitution, 
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father for the aſl 


cut jointu: 
N | | by his 

| | tance of his brothcr-in-jaw Eing Charles II, 
then in (ile with the reſt of the royal trinity of England; 
As to his public atfuirs, his condition was fill worſe, © 1115 
father's late attempt upon Amilterdin, bad rifed great jea— 
loutics ot h s family, A ſtrong party, with the prund Pen- 
lonary De Wit ut their head, was formed agua hun and 
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loco, and for governors of trontier towns, he was to hate tare out yi ber- 
lons nominated by the (ſtates. Ina word, he could net take 1! neld, na 
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tes of Vere and Füllung. Bat never 
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Ihe inhibitants of Hollund, may be dived into Rohre, or count: yen 
who cultivate the | nd, a HUTT, mt Chari Or ti „ ho fil thu 5 
Rentcencrs, or ſuch. as le it thor « 1oreſtites formerly. actuned, 
nobles and ofheets of the aruay, hei CONES me oral ech! tion, 
with a vier emetly to render them fit tor the {erviece of their country, tor 
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tunes beet conſtantiy mattes m then native town , tor many years and 
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lit in their ſutures (which are fall) 
Tic novles in Holland arc very few, 
moſt ot the tanthes having been extingnthed im the eng wars with Spain. 
Took that remain, are in a mmacr all emvdloyed in the military or civil 
churges of the Province or State, They \ due theimtelves more upon tlie 
nobility, than in countries where it 15 more common, and would not upon 
any contderation marry below their rank, Ihe oflicers of the army live 
Alter the cuſtoms Of thc noblcs, 15S (40 mam of 8 1115 61 [Jt [1 merchants 
who returning from thei tiavels purfus then plc lresmue tim the fervice 
of their countiy, or if they pretend to that, it is tather by tae army than 
the ſtate. All theſe are generally delirous to tre a cont, mid will tor the 
re-eſt1bliſhment of a Stadtholder. Lemp. Lo C 

From this account 1. Appears the Republic ot Holland, is rather an 01. 
garchy or Ariltocracy, thin a Democracy ; tor 
tilled up by themleives, the Proviacut-vtares are choten by the Senate, and 
the deputics to the Statesr-General are clected by the Provincial, Thus the 
people have little or no fhare in the governmci. The cate is much the 
{une in all the ſeven Provinces, 

About four year after the Union ©! Utrecht, Prince William -was affhG 
ſinated at Delft, July eth, 1554. he navdercr was one Bilthaſer Gets 
ards, who in hopes of the reward, or of merting heaven by killing the 
Piincs, had infinuaed himfclt into his family, under the name of Francis 
Guyer, ſon to a martyr for the. retormed religion, Ile had always the 
Huguenot plalms in his hands, and was aconttant frequenter of ſermons, in 
order to conceal his detigns, By this means ne was truſted by the Prince 
and ien upon ſeveral ditpatches. At the time ot the murder, NC vas come 
for a patlport to go where the Prince had ordered him, and tinding a fit 0p» 
zortunity ſhot him with a piſtol loaded with three balls, of which he inſtants 
ly died, with theſe v ords in his naw th, Lord have mercy on my loul, 
and the poor people.” Thus <cd the founder of the Republic of the 
auited Provinces, who (fays Maurier) made more noiſe in Europe, than all 
the Kings of his time put together. Count Maurice his fon erected for him 
at Deltt, a marble monunent, not inferior to the moſt ſtately tombs in Italy, 
His murderer who 1s ranked among the martyrs by the Catholics, ſuttered 
in the 27th. vear of ins age his puinthineat witl meredible conſtancy, his 
right arm was burnt tothe ſitamp, and the fleſh of the muſculous parts of his 
body torn off with hbot-1rons, without Ins exprefling the leait hen ot pain. 
oc cliects of enthulialn and tuperttition! 
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the States of Holland, at the inſtigation of Cromwel, who 
dreaded the advancement of a prince fo nearly related to the 
Bruarts, excluded him and his deſcendants from the dignities 
enjoyed by his anceſtors; and afterwards to bar him from all 
hopes of ever being Stadtholder, that office, by the perpetual 
edict, was entirely aboliſhed, and the perſon choſen admiral 
or captain-general was to renounce it by a ſolemn oath, though 
offered him by the provinces themſelves. The French king, 
mortal enemy of his family, ſeized the principality of Orange, 
and demoliſhed the ſtrong citadel but by prince Maurice at 
a great expence. Such were the diladvantages the young 
prince had to ſtruggle with, and which, contrary to all ap- 
pearance, he lived to ſurmount. Though his education, among 
his other misfortunes, had been much neglected, the governor 
impoſed upon him ſcarce affording him a tutor of any to- 
lerable learning or Knowledge ot the world, vet he ſoon be- 
came maſter of thoſe parts of mathematics which related to 
the military art; and learnt to ſpeak Engliſh, French, and 
High Dutch, almoſt as fluently as his own tongue, As he 
advanced in ycars, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition of 
the contrary party, his friends increated, and particularly 
among the clergy and populace. The firſt turn in his favour 
was his being choſen chiet nobleman of Zealand, after which 
he was introduced into the council of ſtate. He paid a vifit 
to his uncle king Charles Il, in hopes of recovering the mo- 
ney which his father had ſupplied him with in his diſtreſs, 
and to ſee what offices the king would do towards his advance- 
ment to the ſtadtholderſhip, but inſtead of receiving any 
ſatisfa&tion in theſe points, he only dilcovered the King's in— 
clination to popery s. However, what his uncle would not 
aſſiſt him in, was obtained by his friends at home. It was 
propoſed in ſo many places, that he ſhould have the ſupreme 
command of rhe fleet and armies, that de Wit, who dreaded 
the name of ſtadtholder, and had been author of the perpe- 
tual edit, was no longer able to oppoſe the torrent. And 
the prince was declared admiral and captain-general, though 
by de Wit's management, it was done with luch limitations 
as were not eafy to digeſt. The hardeft condition was, that 
he ſhould bind himſelt by oath never to aſpire to the office 
of ſtadtholder, nor accept it even though it ſhould be offered, 
But when the war broke out with France in conjunction with 
England, and the French like a. flood over. ran the United 
Provinces, all theſe limitations quickly vaniſhed, the oath 
was diſpenſed with, the perpetual edict revoked, de * it 
and his brother torn in pieces by the mob, and the prince 
reſtored to the dignity of ſtadtholder with full power, tor 
the time, of peace and war, and not long after, the fame dig- 
nity, from which he and his heirs had been excluded for ever, 
was made hereditary in his family, and ſettled upon him and 
his iſſue male. This turn, however great, was no more than 
what he had deſerved. He had made a ſtand againſt France, 
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© The king (ſays Burnet) gave him good words only, an 111 ed him in 
point ot religion. He tpoke of all the Proteſtants, us of a factious body 
broken among themſelves, ever fince they had broken oft from the main 
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Dody, and withed the Prince would take more pains, and look into thote. 


things better, and not be led by his Duteh blockheads.” The prince told*this 
to Zuyleſtein, his natural uncle, but never ſpoke of 1t to any other perion 
till after the king's death, though he carried it always in his own mind, 
and could not hinder himſelf from judging of all the king's TING after 
that, from the diſcovery he had then made of his tentuments, Nor cid he, 
upon his not complying with that propolition, expect any real aſlittance 
from the king, but general interceſſtons, which ſignificd nothirig, and which 


indeed was all he obtained. The prince was about tucnty at the time of 


7 Conde teſtimony of the prince was, that he had acted like an old 
captain in all, but only in venturing himſclt too much like A Young man. 
For which very thing that old general hinſelt was remarkable in that day's 
action. In the beginning of the battle the French had the advantage z but 
Condé puthed it too far, and the prince of Orange engaged the whole army 
with ſo much bravery, that it appeared, the Dutch army was now brought 
to another itate than he had found it in. He charged himſelf in ſo many 
places with too great a neglect of his perſon, conſidering how much de- 
pended upon it, He was once engaged among a body of French, thinking 
them his own men, and bid them charge: They told him they had no more 
powuer, He, perceiving bis naſtake, with great pretence of mind, got out 
of their hands, and brought up a body ot hs army to charge them, who 
quickly routed them. The action in the atternoon recovercd the lots that 


was made in the morning, and poſlefſed every one with a high eſteem of 


the prince of Orange. Phe emperor's general Zouch, behaved fo ill, that 
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the prince told his ſon at night, that his tather had acted 10 baſely, that, f 
it had not been for the reſpect he bure the emperor, he would have ſhot him 
aa the head. By this and {ome other accidents, the battle was not 
deciſive the loſſes being equal, between ſix and teven thouſand on each fide, 

0 After the battle of Seneffe, the prince in two enterprizes was unſucceſs- 
ful. He beſieged Maeſtricht, the only town of the Dutch provinces, then 
remaining in the hands of the French, but atter two months endeavours to 

* Dy . 8 ha . . 4 * bo PITT 0 4 1 : 
take it, Schomberg, (who in the mean tune had belieged and taken Airc) 
marched an army through the heart of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and un— 
expectedly came to the relief of the town. At his approach, the prince, 
whoſe army was weakened by ſickneſs and duty, was forced to retire. For 
this, it is laid, he never heartily eee _—_ he 2 ute 
1 8 © Nenner > VL "72 £: F 

of his counſels and experience afterwards in the expedition iato England, 
and the reduction of Ircland. At the battle of Nlontcaſſel againſt the duke 
l ” - ' 2 as ” , . 2 a 1 1 3 * 
of Orleans, reiuforced by Luxemburg, after a ſharp diſpute, the firit regi 
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when his country was on the brink of deſtruction; and in lef; © 
than two years, had entirely changed the face of affairs. Ile 
bad not only retaken Narden, but boldly marched up the 
Rhine, and ſeized Bonne, by which means he had cut of 
the ſupplies ſent down by the French to their garriſons on the 
Rhine and the Tilel, and opened a paſſage for the Germans 
into Flanders, which gave 1uch a diverſion to the progreſs ® 
of the French, that they abandoned the three provinces they 
were pollefled of, in leſs time than they had conquered them. 
An alliance was allo made with the emperor, and a peace 
with the clector of Cologn and the biſhop of Munſter ; atter 
which a ſeparate treaty was concluded with the king of Eng. 
land, whole mediation was accepted by France. But as that 
mediation was run out to a great length, the prince, who! 
governing paſſion was the depreſhon of France, attacked the 
whole French army, commanded by the prince of Conde, 
and fought the famous battle of Sen«ftc, wherein he jut! 
gained the eſtcem of all the world, and of Conde in particy. 
lar, for his conduct and courage“. This change of the at. 
fairs of the ſtates had acquired the prince of Orange the af. 
fections of the people, to ſuch a degtee, that he could have 
obtained whatever he deſired, and even the loſs of ſo im. 
portant a place as Maeſtricht ugs not at all charged to him“. 
Indeed, it appcars in the whole courte of this war, that the 
prince of Orange, even while fo young and © little practiſe 
in aftairs, bad fo clear and fo juſt a view of them, that no. 
thing could miſguide him, and that the bad proſpect he bad 
from the ill condition of allairs, did not frighten him to acc. pt 
of any mean or baſe conditions of peace. Elis hdclity to his 
country and the public intereſt, was ſo firm that no private 
conſideration of his own could bias him, or indeed be much 
confidered by him f. 

During the negotiations of Nimeguen, under the medi- 
ation of England, the prince came over, and by the manage- 
ment of the earl of Danby, and fir William Temple, bis mar- 
riage with the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of his uncle the 
duke of York, was concluded to the unverfal farisf:i&tion. of 
the proteftant party, both at home and abroad; but to the 
great ſurpriſe and concern of the French king, who declared 
the duke had given his daughter to the © greateft enemy he 
had in the world 5,” From this time the prince of Orange 
was looked upon as the head of (lr proteſtant intereſt in Eu— 
rope, and the greateſt check to the overgrowing power of 
France, which he defired to fee well bounded, but not de- 
ſtroyed. Having married the preſumptive heir to the crown 
of England, the eyes of the Englith were continually upon 
his proceedings, as were his upon their atfairs, and upon 
the various ſteps of his two royal uncles, Though little ap- 
plication was made to him, during the reſt of king Charles“ 
reign, yet he found that neither he nor his princeſs were for- 
got by the parliament, in the great ſtruggle about the ex- 


ment of Dutch infantry began to break. The prince rallied them fever; 
times, but at laſt was horne down by the flight of his men, whom he ws 
forced to refit like enemies, He tell in mnong them with fword in hand, 
and cutting the firit croſs the face, cried alond, “ Raſcal! Pl ſet a niark on 
thee at lcaſt, that I nmy hang thee atterwards.“ Ihe prince was carried by 
the torrent of the run-aways, to the reft of his troops, which yet made a 
itand ; and with theſe he made a retreat that came little ſhort of a victory, 
He alto oflered battle to the king of France when before Bouchain, which 
was retuſcd, 

' Ot this there are many inſtances. When, to allure him to a dependence 
on France and England, all the offers were made him, that could be of honour 
and advantage to his perſon and timily, (particularly the propotal of making 
him ſovereign of the united provinces, under the protection of England and 
France, at a time too, when 10 little of the provinces was left, and what tie- 
maned in ſo immincat danger) he always antweled with oreat tirmneſs, * He 
would never betray a truſt repoſed in bim, nor ever tell the liberty of tha! 
country, winch his anceſtors had to long detended.” And when the duke of 
Buckingham preſled him much on the tame head, and often ſaid to him; “ Do 
not you tee your conntry is loſt?“ He replied, I do fee indeed it is in gre! 
danger ; but there is a ture way never to lee it loſt, and that is, to die in 
the laſt ditch,” Temple's Memoirs. Burnet. 

Letters were ſent to the king of France, from the king, the duke, and 
alſo from the prince; who had no mind to this piece of courtſhip, but uns 
obliged to it by his uncle. The king atlured Lewis, that he had made the 
match on deſign to engage the prince, to be more tractable in the treaty, 
that was now on foot at Nimeguen, Montague, the Englifh embaflador 
being called over ſoon after this for new mit uctions, Danby atked bia, 
* how the king of France, received the news of the matt inge?“ He anſwered 
* as he would have done the loſs of an army, and poke very hardly to thc 
duke, for not acquainting him with it.” Danby anwered, “ he wronged 
him, for he did not know it an hour before it was publifhied, and the king 
himicit not above two hours.“ This was a maſter-· piece in the earl of Dar- 
by, who fince he was duke of Leeds, has declared in prifft „ That he will 
not ſufter that part of his ſervice to be buried in oblivion.” For this the duke 
never torgave him. It mutt be obſerved, that notwithſtanding all this, fir 
Wäüliam Temple, makes hiantelf the fole agent in the ſucceſs of this attair, 
though according ro the account, which the duke of Moiutague told biſhep 
Burnet, fir William Temple was not preſent, when the king was perſuaded 
to consent to it, when the duke was ſent for by the king, when the prince 
came to them and the lord treaſurer, and when the princeſs was given to 
him. What makes this the more probable, is, that Montague, was known 
to be no friend to the lord Danby, and yet does this juſtice to him. Sce 
Burnet, I. p. 42g, ; 
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Nuſion of the duke of York, his father-in-law; upon whoſe 
Feath it was intended, that they ſhould fill the throne, 


Though neither this marriage, nor any other motive could 


* 


a 


Frevail with the prince to abandon the allies, and make a 


parate peace with France; yet at length the French found 


cans to accomplith their ends. They ſuddenly attacked 


Ine Spaniſh Netherlands, and taking Ghent and Vpres, {truck 
Tuch a terror into the Dutch, that the ſtates reſolved on a 


Heace at any rate, and the treaty at Nimeguen, aiter ſeveral 
Fears negotiations, was at laſt finiſhed, according to the terms 


E -e(cribed by France; though flrongly proteſted againſt by 
A)nmark, Brandenberg and Munſter . This was followed 


Þy a treaty between France and Spain, and another between 


the emperor and France, and thus the peace became general, 
though not at all agreeable to the prince of Orange's plan, 


ho bad all along inſiſted upon the enlargement of a frontier 
on both ſides of Flanders; without which, France, he atlirmed 


racy. 


* 
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would end this war only with a proſpect of beginning another 
with greater advantage, after breaking the prelent confede- 
What the prince foretold was ſoon verified. For the 
French quickly began their encroachments, and claimed 
whole provinces, by way of dependencies upon their new 
conquelts, granted them by the late treaty'. Not content 
with this, they ſurpriſe Courtray and Dixmude, and lay 
fiege to Luxemburg. The prince of Orange, ever ready to 
allert the liberties of Europe, came forth from his retirement 
where he had lived ſince the concluſion of the peace, and pro- 
jected an alliance againſt France. Accordingly the league of 
Auſtria was formed, wherein were engaged the emperor, Swe- 
den, the States of Holland, circle of Franconia, and ſome of 
the Imperial Cities. But the French, after the taking of 


| Luxemburg, (which the prince of Orange, with a ſmall army 


in vain endeavoured to relieve) having obtained their ends, 
propoſed a truce for twenty years; which was agreed upon 
by a treaty ſigned at the Hague. 

The king of France now at peace with all his neighbours, 
and in ſtrict alliance with king James, {who had ſuccecded his 
brother king Charles II,) reſolved to extirpate the retormed 
religion in his dominions. He began with letting looſe his 
dragoons, to live upon the huguenots at diſcretion. They 
were under no reſtraint, but from rapes and murder. This 


| was followed by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, which 
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proſcribed two millions of reformed, and drove above two 
hundred thouſand into foreign countries, for retuge, leaving 
thole that remained to the mercy of an enraged clergy, to the 
barbarity of the intendants, and other othcers (who on this 
occafion ſeemed to have thrown off the common imprefhons of 
humanity) and to the cruelty of the dragoons. The princi- 
pality of Orange, (then in poſleſſion of the prince of Orang? 
by the treaty of Nimeguen) was not only dragooned, but out 
of enmity to the owner, ſeized by the king of France, and 
united to the reſt of Provence; and all its rights, as a diſtinct 
principality, were ſupprefſed. Whilſt herely was thus ex 
tirpating at home, the French king declares war againſt the 
pope, ſeizes Avignon, and ſends Lavardin to Rome, to brave 


Aſter the orders for ſiguiiig the treaty were ſent, the prince of Orange, by 
whom the peace was by no means approved, marched and attacked the duke 
of Luxemburg, before Mons; and notwithſtanding his advantageous fitna- 
tion, beat him from ſeveral poſts, This action happened four days after 
the treaty was ſigned, but the prince having no intimatiom of it, nor orders 
to ſtop, thought he might take all advantages; as willing rather than tear- 
ing ty embroil matters. But the French wee fo tired of the war, that no 
notice was taken of this buſineſs, which an ofticer in the French army 
etteemed * the only heroic action that had been done in the whole courſe 
of the war.“ The prince having the next day, received an account ot the 
peace, communicated the fame to Luxemburg, who deſired an interview 
with the prince; whiclr being agreed to, they met in the field at the head ot 
their chief officers. Many cwihities pafled, and there was great curolity in 
the French, to ice a young prince, who had made tuch a noiſe in the world, 
and who the day betore, had given life and vigour to to deſperate an action 
as this battle of St, Dennis was univerſally deemed. It was bcheved by 
many, that the marquis De Grana, the Spanith gencial intercepted the 
pacquets from Nimeguen, till the action was over; tor Spain did not like 
the peace. During the battle, as the prince was engaged among the thick- 
eit of the enemies, a French captain was juſt going to fire a piltol at him, 
when M. D'Auverquerque interpoſed and ſhot the Frenchman dead, The 
earl of Offory ſignalized himſelf in this battle, with the Enghſh and Scots 
under his command. 


It was N that in time of old, Alſatia, Lorain, the counties of 


Chiney, Arlon, Vierton, St. Armond, all Luxemburg (except the city of 
that name) divers villages and feiguories in Germany, Flanders, Brabant, 
Hagueneau and the country of Liege, did of juſt right belong to the king 
of France, as dependencies upon the Biſhoprics of Metz, Toul and Ver- 
dun, or upon the places yielded to him by the treaty- of Nimeguen, In 
purinance whereof, were erected in France, two tribunals of juſtice, one at 
letz, and the other at Briſac, by the names of the Chambers of Re-unt- 
ons, where the inhabitants and lords of all the forementioned places welC 
cited to appear, and make their ſubmiſſion to the king of France, and in cale 
of refuſal were condemned for contumacy. Under tuch pretentions it was, 
that Straſburgh was ſeized and Luxemburg belieged; becauſe the Spaniards 
would not yield up ſeveral places in Flanders, which were thus claimed. 
e king of Spain, upon this occaſion, proclaimed war againſt France; 
but as the prince of Orange could not prevail with the States to give him 
tinicly alliſtauce, he was forced to ſubmit. 1 
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his holineſs at his ſee. The regale * gave the firſt riſe to this 
quarrel, the Franchiſes! inflamed it, and the pope's inclina- 
tion for the emperor carried his molt chriſtian majeſty's in- 
dignation to extremity. By being thus employed, the king 
of France, except in the affair of Orange, had not vet openly 
74 . * » " * 5 ' ＋ N 1 , ” ” 
violated the peace of Nimeguen, or the twenty years truce, 
zut at length he pulls off the maſk, and whilit the emperor, 
relying on the late truce, was carrying on his wars in Hun- 
gary, privately aſſiſts Tekely and his party with money, and 
by his agents encourages the grand ſeignor to continue the 
war, with the promiſe of a powerful diverſion. This diver. 
ſion was accordingly made by the ſudden irruption of the 
French into Germany, Philipſburg, Spires and Worms were 
taken, and thele conqueſts ute followed by thoſe of Frank - 
endal and Manheim, and with the defotation of the Palatinate. 
They drained, plundered, deit:oyed ſeveral cities of the em- 
pire, burnt the palaces of the princes, pillaged the churches 
and committed a thouſand inſtance of an inhumanitvy more 
than barbarian, A manitelto was publiſhed by France avainfi 
the emperor, which, by all who had confidered the rights ol 
peace and laws of war, was looked upon as one of the motl 
avowed and ſolemn declarations, that ever was made ot the 
perſidliouſneſs of the French King, who feerncd plainly to 
intimate, that he thought himſelf tied by no peace, but might, 
upon any fſulpicion of his ne hbours, begin à war when he 
pleated. Hence may be dated he beginning of the great war, 
which laſted till the peace of Rytwick. 

To this height of power and infolence was the French 
monarchy grown, and Lewis le Grand | ſecmed as it were 
reſolved to give law to all Europe, He had uſurped an ab- 
ſolute power over the eſtates, perſons, and confſcicnecs of his 
ſubjects, and had a mind to extend it allo over his nciphbours 
and enemies. And indeed, what but the revolution in Eug— 
land could poſſibly have ſtopped the progrets of his deſigns, 
lupported as he was by his alliance with England? Whe- 
ther this invaſion of Germany, in open violation of the treaty 
ot Nimeguen, was to break the meaſures of the prince of 
Orange, and hinder his expedition into England, or to per- 
torm his promiſe to the Turk, or to oblige the empire and 
elpecially the emperor to convert the twenty years truce into 
a ireaty of peace, which might hinder Germany from leagu— 
ing with Holland, and the prince of Orange, or whatever 
other deſign the French King might have, it ſerved only to 
render him more odious to the empire and haſten the alliance 
againſt him; and was fo far from retarding, that it promoted, 
the prince of Orange's expedition. Since by marching his 
troops towards the upper Rhine, the French King had made 
it 1:1) practicable to tranſport an army into England, or to fend 
a ſuthcient force into Cologn, to alarm the Dutch. It is 
true, he never imagined, that an expedition which ſeemed 
almoſt detperate, could have ſucceeded in ſo ſudden and ſur— 
prizing a manner. He ex cted, and in all appearance very 
juſtly, that king James gul have been able to make a great 
diviſion in the nation, aud tha the kingdom would have 
been deeply involved in a civil war. And therefore, he was 

k "The regale is a tight, which the king of France has to enjoy the 
revenues of biſhoptics and archbiſhoprics, and vacant fees; till the biſhop 
and archbiſhop hs taken the oath of fidelity to the King, and the oath be 
revitired in the Chamber of accounts at Pais. The'king alſo during the 
vacancy of a ſec, nominates to all tie prebendarties and other dignities, and 
to whatever benchees are in the gitt of the biſhops and archbithops, ex- 
cept cures of pariſhes. | ; ; 

1 In Rome, all thoſe of a nation put themſelves under the protection of 
the cembaſſlidor, and were utually lodged in Is neighbouthood; pretend» 
ing that they belonged to him. So they exempted themiclves from the or- 
8 and tice 01 Rome, 15 Pant (41 the cinbattador's family. Ihe Cxtent 
01 houſes Or Hiccts m which the, lodoud Nas Calle FT the Franchilc " winch 
were become ſo great + part ot the city, that the privileges of thole, that 
lived in them, were daily giving dittucbances to the courſe of juitice, and 
were the common. ſanctuaries of cimmmals. The pope reſolved to reduce 
the privileges of en baflſidors, to their own tainhes within their own. pa— 
laces He began with the emperor's umu the king of Spain's embaſladois, 
who quitted their pretenſions to the Franchites, provided the French did the 
lame. So the pope ſaid, 4 his nuntio at Paris had no privilege but tor 
his family, he was retolv+ 4 the French ſhonld have no more at Rome. This 
was reiected by the French, with great frorn ; and the quarrel roſe ſo high, 
that Fe 11d Rome lecmed to be in u Hats of Ware Laverdin was Jent 
embaſſidor to Rome, and the pope reftuting to fre him unleſs he would 
renounce the Franchiſes, he entered Romc in a hottile manner with 
{ome troops of horſe, though not in the form of troops, kept guard in the 
nets and afronted the pope”s authority on all occahons, The pope 

1 — og. «an * 0 » 7 n * 
in revenge, not only rotuled to confirm the election of a coadjutor to C Hlogn, 
by which nie ns it bceame void by the death of the clector; but afterwards 
ke got prince Clenents clection to Cologn judged in bis favour, againſt 
carding] Furſtenberg ſet up by France, Thus by attrontung the pope the 
French King's deſigu which he had been long purtuing Was defeited, other— 
by * the expedition to England would not have been ſo fate tor Holland, 
För could i have been propoled cally 0 4 J cutes. 5 | : 

„ After the king of France's return from his expedition in 1672, afolemn 
deb ite was held at Paris, what title ſhou'd be given him, Le Gr nd was 

| ught 100 common. Some were for Invincible. Others for. Le Conque- 
11 3 Y 8 » ; 
De Some, in imitation of Charlemagne, for Lewis le Magne ; others 
"wi Maximus: but as Trez-Grand or Maxime did not found lo well, Le 
( 4 1 118 . 
1 I 117 . 4 i its 
Grand was pitched upon it la B:\ltop 
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the leſs concerned that his offer of troops was refuſed by king 
James, and the more eaſily induced to proſecute his defigns 
that winter in Germany, not at all doubting but he ſhould 
come in good time the next ſummer to king James's aſſiſt. 
ance, who would then, he thought, be forced to receive aid 
from France on any terms. But to his great diſappointment 
as well as mortification, he ſaw the revolution compleared, 
without any effuſion of blood, and a prince advanced to the 
throne of England, that was reſolutely bent to check, to the 
utmoſt of his power, the progreſs of his ambitious deſigns. 

In proportion as France grew every day more powerful, 
Spain on the contrary daily declined ; and under the reign 
of an infirm king ſeemed like him, to be without ſtrength or 
lite. The council of Madrid uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
to ſupport the ſinking ſtate, but when the head is dying, the 
reſt of the members ſtrive in vain to uphold the body. It 
was to no purpoſe, that able miniſters were employed in 
forcign courts, and able governors in the provinces; France 
had always the aſcendant. The marquitſes of Grana and 
Caſtanaga, ſucceſſive governors of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
were good generals, as well as good politicians. They had 
their agents at king James's court, and themſelves negotiated 
in Flanders, with all poſſible zeal and capacity. Ronquillo, 
his catholic majeſty's embaſſador at London, who is ſaid to 
know the Engliſh genius and conſtitution, ſtrenuoufly backed 
their endeavours and uſed ail poſſible arguments to draw off 
king James from France; and, if that King's hiſtorian is to 
be credited, he went fo far, as to offer to aſſiſt him, in obli— 
ging the parliament to approve of his meaſures, provided he 
would but accede to the league of Auſtria, which ſhews at 
leaſt, the fincere defire of Spain, to engage him to break with 
the. French king. But as troops were wanted and there was 
no money to raile new levies, or to pay thoſe already on foot, 
France, well acquainred with the wants and weakneſs of 
Spain, and ſecure of England, during the retga of James II, 
was preparing in concert with hun for the invation of Hol- 
land, and the Spaniſh Netherlands. Nothing therefore could 
happen more fortunztely for Spain, than the revolution in 
Ungland; without which in all appearance the loſs of the 
Netherlands would have been unavoidable. 

The United Provinces ſaw with terror the progreſs of the 
French arims, and their encroachmcnts on the Netherlands, 
fince the concluſion of the peace of Nimeguen. They were 
greatly alarmed when they found thar the taking of Luxem— 
burg by the French king was - conn:ved at by king James, 
but when they diſcovered the private alliance between the 
two monarchs, they plainly perceived their deſtruction was 
inevitable, unleſs timely prevented. Wheretore, as ſoon as 
their Stadtholder had fecured the elector of Brandenburgh in 
his intereſt, and concerted meaſures with Cologn, Fefe and 
Luxemburg, for a ſupply of troops if required, in the room 
of thole he ſhould take with him, they readily furniſhed an 
army and fluet for an expedition, on the ſucceſs whereot 
their ſaterty ſo viſibly depended, and wh:ch, however danger- 
ous it appeared, was the only means to lave them from tuin. 
So great rcalon had the United Provinces to rejoice at a revo- 
lution which freed tnem from ſuch drea-itu} apprehenttons, 
and would be a ftrong bulwark tor the future againſt the 
common enemy of Europe. 

King Willam, was thirty-eight years of age; when the 
revolution took place, ſeventeen of which had been ſpent in 
a conſtant oppolition of the pernicious ſcheme, (formed by 
Richlien and purſued by Mazarin) of making France the 
ſcat ot univerſal empire, and of enſlaving all Europe. Lewis 
le Grand had made ſuch a progres in this {cheme, that it 
would probably have ſucceeded had it not been for the great 
checks it received from king William, while prince of 
Orange. As that prince had made the humbling of France, 
the great buſineſs of his life before the revolution, ſo after 
his advancement to the Britith throne, we ſhall fee him {1:11 
'1goroully proſecuting the ſame defign, in a thorough belief 
nat it was the ſole means of preſerving the Proteltanr reli— 


» Biſhop Burnet ſays indeed, he had no vice but of one fort, in which he 
was very cantious and ſecret, What this vice was, he has left the world to 
zueſs, by which means, the worſt fort of vice is, at leaſt by his enemies, 
xed upon him, though in expreſs contradiction to the religious character 
ven of him by the ſame biſhop after his death, and which the reader may 
Ice at the end of his reign, 

„The names of the privy-councillors were as follows; his royal highneſs 
George piince of Denmark, William Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
1cary Compton biſhop of London, Henry duke ot Norfolk, Charles mar- 
zuis of Wincheſter, George marquis of Halifax, Thomas earl of Danby, 
Nobert earl of Lindſey, Aubery earl of Oxford, Charles earl of Shrews- 
»uary, Charles carl of Dorfet and Middleſex, William earl of Bedford, John 
earl of Bath, Charles earl of Macclesfield, Daniel earl of Nottingham, 
Tuomas viſcount Falconberg, Charles viſcount Mordauat, Francis viſcount 
Newport, Richard viſcount Lumly, Philip lord Wharton, Ralph lord 
Montagu, Hemy lord Delamere, John lord Churchill, Mr, Bentinck, Mr. 
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gion, and the Jiberties of Chriſtendom. But firſt we ſhall (.- 4 
him earneſtly endeavouring to finiſh and complete the neu 
ſettlement in church and ftate in the belt manner he could, | 
amidſt the oppoſition of thoſe who thro* principle, prejudice, 
party, or diſappointment clogged all his meaſures. We ſhal 
tec him purſue the abdicated king into Ireland, and oblige him 
to retire once more into France, and that kingdom to return 
to the obedience of the crown of England. We ſhall ſee bim 
eſcape from the plots and conſpiracies of his enemies at home, 
and. abroad. We ſhall ſee him declared generaliſſimo of th, 
confederate armies, expoſing himſelf to great perils, in voy. 
ages and battles; and croſſing the ſeas whenever his preſence 
was neceſſary at the head of the armies, or at the public aflem. 
blies ia Holland and Germany, We ſhall ſce him exerting 
all his courage and ſtrength, to humble the pride of France, 
under the greateſt difficulties. Spain quite exhauſted wih 
aſliſt him but feebly, whilſt the forces of Holland are ein. 
ployed in defence of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The ety. 
peror attacked by the Turks, and the Hungarian malecon— 
tents will ſend but weak armics on the Rhine, and the 
princes of the empire, will be either ſo ſlow, or fo disjointcd. 
that their aſſiſtance will be inconfiderable. We ſhall ſee king 
William by his ability, conſtancy and reſolution, ſurmount 
all theſe difficulties, and make head againſt an enemy ſuperior 
to him in the number of his troops, and more fo, in the 
union of his generals; till Lewis, apprehenfive of being ob— 
ſtructed in his grand, tho' as vet ſecret deſign upon Spain, 
gladly conſents to a peace, concluded at Rytwick in 1697, 

Theſe in general are the events of the firſt nine years of 
king William's reign; throughout which his moderation and 
clemency, his wiſdom and valour, were cqually conſpicuous, 
Aud what is very uncommon, he brought with all his virtuzs, 
not one vice to the throne”, He was addicted neither t 
wine, nor women; nor did irreligion or pride, make any part 
of his character. It is true, he had ſome failings which were 
an allay to his virtues. He was fo intent upon the war, an 
the humbling of France, which he thought abſolutely necel. 
ſary for the ſafety of Europe, that he was not fo careful of his 
government as he ſhould have been. The diſguſt this raiſed, 
being improved by men of ill defigns, ſo perplexed his affairs, 
that he could hardly ſupport himſelf at home; whilſt he was 
the admiration of all abroad. He was allo of to reſerved and 
filent a temper, (which had been heightened by his education, 
when all his words and actions were narrowly watched,) that 
it made him averle to talking and company, and very hard of 
acceſs, This was by no mcans agreeable to the Engliſh na- 
tion, and therefore many endeavourcd to purfuade him to be 
more viſihle, open and communicative. He ſeemed reſolved 
to follow their advice, but his ill tate of health, increaſed by 
his long ſtay at St. James's, without his uſual exerciſe of 
hunting, of which he was very fond, made him give way tv 
luis natural diſpoſition; and he became rather more retiicd 
and lels acceſhble than before. In a few days after he was 
placed on the throne, he went to Hampton-Courr, from 
whence he came to town only on council-days. So that the 
face, gaiety and diverſions of a court diſappeared, whic! 
gave preat diſcontent. The queen, who was affable and live- 
ly, endeavoured by a great vivacity and chearfulnels to fup- 
ply what was wanting in the King, but when ſhe was found 
not to meddle in bufineſs, though all were pleaſed with her, 
yet few came to make their court to her, as but few found 
their account in it. 

King William's firſt care after his advancement to the 
throne, was to ſettle a privy-council ®, and appoint a mi— 
niſtry. The earl of Danby, created marquis of Carmarthen, 
was made preſident of the council. He had, by his accom— 
pliſhing the King's marriage with the queen, and heartily 
concurring in the revolution from the very beginning, atoned 
in ſome meaſure for his proceedings under Charles II. He 
is faid to have puſhed for the treaſuter's (taff, a poſt he bad 
formerly enjoyed, but was refuſed by the king, who was re- 
ſolved the treatury ſhould be in the hands of commitlioners F. 


Henry Sidney, fir Robeit Howard, knt. fir Henry Capel, knt. Mr, Henty 
Powle, Mr. Edward Ruftcl, Mr. Hugh Boicawen, and Mr. Richard 
Hampden, to whom were added on the twentieth of February, "Thomas 
Wharton, eſq; and fir John Lowther, of Lowthei-hall, bart. 

Sir John Rereſby, bart, ſays, that he certainly had been in hopes of be- 
ing advanced to the office of lord treaſurer ; but being diflippointed in this, 
he was obliged to take up with the poſt of preſident of the council, which 
was of great honour and credit, though very ſmall profit, However, h13 
lordſhip had not been above a fortnight in his poſt, “ before I found him, 
(lays tir John) extremely cooled with regard to atfairs, as then managed. 
He ſaid, that being embarked with his all, he was forry ſo ſee things no 
better conducted; That Ireland was in a manner become invincible, by 
our neglect of ſending forces thither before now. That with regard to this, 
and other material points, equally unheeded, he had been preſſing the king 
to a degree even of incivility, That he had told his majeſty, he plainly ſaw, 
he did all he could to encourage the pieſbytetians, and to diſhearten oy 
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The privy ſeal was given to lord Halifax, who for zealouſſy 
promoting all the ſteps that were lately made for the king. 
was hated by the tories, and for his oppoſition to the bill of 
excluſion, was not beloved by the whigs. The affair of ſur— 
rendering up the charters, and the remillnets in relieving of 
Ireland, were alſo charged on him. He had for ſome time 

reat credit with the king, but lord Carmarthen not being 


able to bear the equality, or rather preference that ſeemed to 
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be given him, brought on a ſtorm that quickly fell on him. 


The carl of Devonſhire was made lord ſteward of the houl- 
hold, and the earl of Dorſet, lord chamberlain. 
were both whigs, the houthold was made up of ſuch, ex- 


As they 


cept where there were buyers for places, which were ſet to 
ſale. And though the king ſeemed to diſcourage ſuch prac- 


tices, yet he did not encourage propoſals for detecting them. 


Mr. Bentinck, afterwards earl of Portland, was made groom 
of the ſtole and privy purſe. He continued tor ten years, to 
be entirely truſted by the king, and ſerved him with great 
fidelity and obſequiouſneſs, but never could bring himſelf to 
be acceptable to the Engliſh nation 1, Mr. Sidney, made firſt 
lord Sidney, and then carl of Rumney, was made one of the 
entlemen of the king's bed-chamber, and afterwards ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, lord Hheutenant of Ireland, and in other great 
poſts. The King's chief perſonal favour lay between Bentinck 
and him. He was brother to the earl of Leiceſter, and to 
Algernon Sidney, beheaded by king James. He was the 
man who had the ſecret of all the correſpondence, that was 
before the revolution, between the prince of Orange and his 
party in England, and the conduct of that whole affair was, by 
the prince's own order, chiefly depoſited in his hands. He 
was a graceful man, and had lived long at court, where he 
had ſome adventures that became very public. He was 
perſon of a ſweet and careſſing temper, had no malice in his 
heart, but too great a love of pleaſure, He had been ſ-nt 
envey to Holland in the year 1679, where he entered into 
ſuch particular confidences with the prince, that he had the 
higheſt meaſure of his truſt and favour, that any Eugliſhmen 
ever had. Marſhal Schomberg was made maſter of the or:!- 
nence. He had been of great ſervice to the king in his ex- 
pedition into England, and the king had been very earneſtly 
preſſed to bring him over with him, both becauſe of the great 
reputation he was in, and becaule it was thought to be a 
ſecurity fer the king's perſon, and to the whole deſign, to 
have another general with him, to whom all would ſubmit in 
caſe of any accident “. 

The earl of Shrew{bury was declared ſecretary of ſtate, 
and had the-greateſt ſhare of the King's confidence, He had 
been educated a papiſt, but had renounced that religion upon 
a very critical and anxious inquiry into matters of contro- 
verſy. Some thought, that though he had forſaken popery, 
he was too ſceptical, and too little fixed in the principles of 
religion. However, he ſeemed to be a man oi great probity, 
and to have a high ſenſe of honour. © He had no ordinary 
meaſure of learning, a correct judgment, with a tweetne!s of 
temper, that charmed all who knew him. He had fo great a 
command of himiclf, that during all the time he continued in 


— 


church, which could not but be abſolutely prejudicial both to himſelf aud 


the government; though he, at the fame time, obterved, that his majeſty 
interfered but little in councils, being prevented theretrom, partly by inch- 
[Indeed the king lovked but ill, and 
the difficulty he laboured under in f allowing, ſcemed to foretel him a man 


time; and that he had declined the fir. That all he atxed of the kn 
himſelf was a patent, to which he had a right by a former grant; and that 
be would alſo be pleaſed to gratity fume genicmuny who had, upon the re- 
volution, joined him in the north. In fine, that the king hau told lim, it 
would be by no means for his intereſt to be out of all Dufinefs; and that he 
had, in a manner, forced the preſidentſtip upon him. His lordſhip expret- 
ſed himſelf doubtful of the continuance of affairs, as they now ſtood; and 
informed me, that king James had ſent down to him in the north, oitering 
to throw himſelf into his hands before he went away. To this, he (aid, bits 
anſwer was by Charles Bertie, who brought the mefiige, mnt his own toro, 
which he depended upon in the notth, was not iutherent to truſt to; but 
that if his majeſty would bring a conſiderable party with him, and come 
without his papiſts, he would fooner loie his lite than he ſhould ſluffer the 
leaſt injury, But that the king having no mind to part with his Romane, 
would not come. His lordihip then aid, that it the king would but quit 
his papiſts, it might poſſibly nat be too late yet for him. He then obterved, 
that the duke of Gordon, a papiſt, and governor of Edinburgh caitle, the 
only magazine in Scotland, who was lately ready and willing to furrenc-r it 
to any body, now held it out obſtinately for king James; and that the c- 
contents in England grew daily greater and greater, He then refiectes! on 
lord Halifax, the king, and all about him, as moſt ſtrangely mfatuated wi 
notions of their own ſecurity ; and particularly anumadverted on the latt 
mentioned lord, for infilting with ſuch violence in a ſpeech of his, that the 
prince ſhould be intitled legal and rightful king of this realm, (which I ſup— 
poſe, the lord Halitax did with a View of continuing the old oaths of alle- 
glance and jupremacy, and to obviate all ſcruple about taking the new,) 
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the miniſtry, no p-r {on w Hard to complain of him, ezzcopt 
for his filent and ſore anſwers, with v his friends 
were not always well pleaſ-d, His mode dc, or! ment gave 
him ſuch an intereſt in the king, that ne never tec111-d fo fond 
ol any ot his miniſters as he was of him. His mcthod was 
only to lay in general the ſtate of affairs before hs majeſty, 
without preſſing too much. 

It was for ſome time under confideration who ſhould be the 
other ſecretary ; at liſt the earl ot Nottingham was pitched 
upon for that poſt, He had ſtood at a great diſtance» tio; the 
court all King James's reigy, and though a privy-councillors 
never went to the board, When the prince of Orange's 
coming over was propolcd to him, he firſt agreed to it, but 
aiterwards refuſed to proceed any farther. However he de- 
clared, that though his principles reſtrained him ſo that he 
could not go on, his affection would make him with well to 
the cauſe, and would be fo far a criminal as concealment 
could make him. Accordingly he oppoſed the ſettlement 
with great earneſtneſs; but always ſaid, that though he would 
not make a King, yet, upon his principles, he could obey 
him W hen made, better than thoſe, who were ſo much for 
making one. The tories apprehended, that the oppoſition 
which they had given to the king's advancement, and the 
zal, that the whigs had ſhewn for it, would alienate him from 
them, and throw him into the others hands, from whom 
they could. expect no favour, but ſevere returns for the 
barcſhips they had put on the whigs, the latter end of king 
Charles Il's reign. - Thefe apprehenſions grew daily anzonglit 
that party, and made them begin to look back towards king 
James. It was therefore thought adviſable, in orde (0 
avoid exalperating ſo large a body, to employ the carl of 
Nottingham. The great increaſe of buſineſs in chancery 
having led many to apprehend that it was too much to be 
truſted with one perſon, it was reſolved to put that court in- 
to commiſſion, and the earl was propoſed to be the firſt in 
the commiſſion, but he refuſed it, and accepted of the place 
ot ſ.cretary of ftate, This gave as much ſatistaction to the 
tories, as it begot diſtruſt in the whigs. The tories hoped 
for protection and favour by his means; they reckoned that 
he would infule all the prerogative notions into the king, and 
give him ſuch a jcalouſy of every ſtep, that the whigs thould 
make in their prejudice, that from thence his majeſty would 
ſee caule to ſuſpect all the ſhew of kindneſs, that they might 
put on towards him, when at the ſame time they were under- 
mining ſome of thoſe prerogatives, for which the carl ſeemed 
to be 10 zealous, This had a great effect on the king, who 
being 1gnorant of the conſtitution, and naturally cautious, 
law reaſon enough to diſlike the heat he found among thoſe 
who expretied-much zeal for him, but who appeared, at the 
ſame time, to have it with a great mixture of repub!ican 
principles. They on the other hand, were much offended 
at the employing the earl; „and he gave them daily 
cauſe to be more diſpleaſed at it; for he ſet himſelf with a 
molt eager partiality againſt the whole party, and againſt 
all the motions made by them; and he ſtudied to poſlets the 
king with a very bad opinion of them. And whereas ſecreta— 


faving, it was mere nonſenſe; for that had the prince of Wales been made 
king, he could never have been deemed our lawtul forereign, while his fa- 
ther lived. But his lordilip nevertheleſs appeared very ferious and 
urgent about the legality of taking the new: oaths, and condemned the 
biſhops for their ſqueamifhnefs in that retpect, though they themſelves had 
ſo large a hand in bringing about this great and extraordinary change; and 
thereupon quoted lord Nottingham's tpecch, who, in the houte ot . lords, 
had obicrved, that though he had never in the leatt confented to this revolu— 
tion, but had with all his might oppoted the prince's acceſſion, as contrary 
to law ; vet ſince his highihets was here, and we mutt owe our protection to 
him as king de fa&to, he thought it but juſt and legal to fear allegiance to 
him. LI have beea the more exact in the particulars of this converſation, to 
vive the better intighit into the thoughts of the great {men upon this occa- 
non; though I wondered his lordilap would venture 10 be to very undiſ- 
guiſed with me; but he was jure I would not betray him, though even to 
lord Hilifax.? Sce memoirs of tir Joln Rercfby, laſt governor of York, 
containing ſeveral rgmarkable tranſyctons from the reſtoration to the revo— 
lution, p. 321, &e. ; 

| attection to Mr. Bentinck, may be dated from the time of 
Bentinck, then gentleman of his bed-cham- 
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his having the iam pox, 1075. 


but, though he had never had that diſtenper, attended his maſter during the 
wh64* courilk of his Hincts, Dath night ane i, tor 3 days. Aer 
which having leave to go home he unmediately fell tick of the {mall pox, 
and was in great danger of his lite. 5 

besten of the houſhold were lord viſcount Newport, treaſurer of the 
houſfliald;: Mr. Wharton, compttoller of the houſhold; fir John Lowther, 


Vier mh unbertan of the honſhold 3; monſieur D*Auverquerque, maſter of the 
}; of the gicat wardrobe; monſicur Zuyle- 
ſtein, matter of the rohes; the bithop of London, dean of ths chapel; the 
lord Lovelace, -capta! entlemen pentioners; the duke of Ormond, 
the carl of Oxtord, the Inds Mordaunt, Lumley and Churchill, gentle- 
men or the king's bed-chamber; the earl of Wilttinre fon to the marquis of 
Wincheſter, lord chamberlain to the queen; John Howe ſciq; vice-chamber- 
lain; Mr, Villiers, great matter of the horte, and the countels of Darby, 
Giter to the duke of Ormond, $34 lady of the bed-chamber, and groom of 
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ries of ſtate have a particular allowance for ſuch ſpies as they 
employ to procure intelligence, how exact ſoever he might 
be in procuring foreign intelligence, he ſpared no colt nor 
pains to have an account of all that paſſed in the city and in 
other angry cabals: and he furniſhed the king very copiouſly 
that way, which made a deep impreſſion on him, and had 
very bad effects.“ | 

The marquis of Halifax having alſo refuſed the offer 
made to rhe earl of Nottingham, with reſpect to the chan- 
cerv, fir John Maynard was made firſt commiſſioner, and 
Anthony Keck and William Rawlinſon were knighted, and 
Joined with him. 
"The treaſury being alſo put in commiſſion, lord Mon- 
daunt afterwards carl of Monmouth, was made firit com— 
miſſioner. He was the firſt of all the Englith nobility that 
came over to ſee the king when prince of Orange. He was 
a man of much heat, many notions, and full of diſcourſe, 
He was brave and generous, but had not true judgment. 

Tis thoughts were indigeſted, and his ſecrets were ſoon 
known, Lord De la Mere, afterwards earl of Warrington, 
was chancellor of the exchequer. The lord Godolphin 5 
was likewiſe brought into the treatury, to'the great grief of 
the other two, who ſoon ſaw that the king confidered him 
more than them both. For as he underſtood the treaſury— 
bufincls well, fo his calm and cold way fuitcd- the king's 
Mr. Richard Hampden and fir Henry Capel were 
the other commiſtoners. The carls of Monmouth and 
Warrington, though both ſtaunch whigs, became great 
enemies. Monmouth generouſly gave the inferior places, 
bur fought out men of republican principles: and Warring- 
ton is laid to ſell every thing that was in his power“. 

The odiniraity was alſo conumitted to the care of com- 
miſſioners; and admiral Herbert, atterwards carl of 'Tor- 
rington, was firſt in the commiſſion, Ile was brother to 
chief jullice Herbert. Being prefled by King James, to 
vote for the repeal of the teſt, he ablolutely reiuled, and 
choſe rather than comply, to loſe places to the value of four 

: 


Leer, 


thouſand a year 3 though his circumſtances were very indit- 
ferent u, He s a man of great pride, as well as great hu- 
maur, and feta high value on auntclt, and expected the 
ſame from others. With all this, he had a good under- 
ftrndin>, and a great reputation tor his conduct in ſea af— 
faics. je guitted King James and went over to. Holland, and 
was made lieutenant general and adiniral of the Dutch fleet, 
that brought over the king. There were {ix other commu- 


ftivoers named with him“ 
Nothing gave 2 more gencral titisfaction than the naming 
judges, che king ordered every privy. councillor to 
a liſt of tele, and out of theſe, were choſen twelve 
very learned and worthy judges. This nomination was ge- 
nerally well received over the nation. The firſt of theſe was 


fr ſohn Holt, made lord chief juice of England, then a 
Young man tor fo high a poſt, who maintained it during his 
whole lite, with a high reputation tor capacity, integrity, 
. . 1 * . o 
churade and great diſpatch. So that fince fir Matthew Hale's 
time, the king's bench has not een fo well filled as it was 


i thoſe employments were diſpoſed of at ſeveral times 
within the face of two months. And as dr. Burnet had 
been one of the chief promoters of the revolution, fo he was 
tlic firft eccichaſtic, who reaped the fruits of it, having been 
elected biſhop of Sarum, purtuant to his majeſty's conge 
d*elire, on the ninth of March, and confecrated on the 
thirty-fi:ſt of the ſame month at Fulham, by the biſhops of 


* 


+ He. was a vounger brother of an antient family in Cornwal, that had 
been bred about king Charles II. from a page, aud was conkidered at the 
time that the earl of Sunderland, lord Hide, and he managed atturs, as 
one of the ableſt men belonging to the court. He was the mot filent and 
moucl man that was perhaps ever bred in a court, He had a clear appre- 
hention, and dilpatched butinets with great method, and with ſo much tem— 
per, that he had no pertonal enemics. He loved gaming beyond what men 
of bulinels ulually do, aud gave one reaſon for it, becauſe it delivered him 
from much talking. He had true principles of religion and virtue, and.was 
free from all vanity, and never heaped up wealth. He had much of the 
confidence of leur fucceeding kings. He was ſecretaty of ttate in 1684, 
which he quiutcd, and was made a baron the ſame vear, He was concerned 
in the ſcheme laid at lady Portſmouth's, by Ballon and lord Sunderland; 
and was ſent by king James to the prince of Orange at Hungertord, 

The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms were the honcurable George Booth, 
fir Richard Temple, lir Robert Southwel, 'Thomis Pelham, fir Robert 
Cliyton, fir Patience Ward. Of the exciſe, fir Henry Vane, fir Henry 
Aithu-it, ür Humphrey Edwin, Thomas Fraukland, John Danvers, Francis 
Perry, John Wilcocks, junr. 

v When king James aſked him to vote for the- repeal of the teſt, he an- 
ſwered, be could not do it, in honour or conſcience, The king ſaid, he 
knew be was a man of honour, but the relt of his hte did not look like a 
man, that had great regard for confeieuce; (tor he was indeed abandoned 
to luxury and vice.) tle boldly replied, he had his faults, but they 
were {uch that other people who talked more of conſcience, were guilty of 

7 


the like. 
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London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Landaffe, St. Aſaph, and a 


Carliſle, by virtue of a commiſſion from the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, who refuſed to perform the ceremony himſelt; 5 


and three days after the new biſhop was ſworn and admitted 
chancellor of the order of the garter !. 

In this manner were ſettled the court, the council and the: 
miniſtry. As they chiefly conſiſted of whigs, the toric; 
could not but be diſguſted as well as ſome others who had 
expected a ſhare in the promotions. Theſe laſt, improving 
the diſaffection and prejudices of the others, a faction was 
ſoon formed, which embraced all occaſions to oppole and 
diſtreſs the adminiſtration. How early this oppoſition beg:n, 
will appear in the proccedings of the convention, which arc 
now going to be related, 

The firit thing that was judged neceflary to be done was 
to turn the convention into a parliament. For it had been 
already ſaid in the houſe of commons; that the convention, 
not having been called by the king's writs, their acts were 
not valid, To obviate this objection which might be 1n- 
tuſed into men's minds, and to avoid the uſual delays, oc- 
caſioned by the calling of a new parhament, and to preſerve 
a great number of members that were entirely ſatisfied with 
the preſent ſettlement, the king, the firſt time he advised 
with his privy-council, propoſed the queſtion to them 
++ whether the convention might be legally turned into a 
parliament?” As there were ſome in the council, who fil 
adhered to forms, without confidering the ſtate of things, 
the council was divided upon the queſtion, but the majority 
agreeing in the affirmative, the king went to the houle of 
lords, in great folemnity, and taking pofleſhon of the throne, 
made the following ſpeech to both houles, 


My lords and Gentlemen, 


I have lately told you, how ſenſible T am of your Kind. 
nels, and how much I value the confidence you have repolcd 
in me; and I am come hither to affure you, that I ſhall ne— 
ver do any thing, that may juſtly leſlen your good opinion 
or me, 

£ I think it neceſſary to acquaint you, that the condition 
of our allies abroad, and particularly that of Holland, is 
ſuch, that unleis ſoine ſpeedy care be taken of them, they 
run a greater hazard than you would have them exposed 
lO, | 

+ You yourſelves muſt be ſenſible, that the poſture of af. 
fairs here, requires your ſerious confideration; and that a | 
good ſettlement at home is necetlary, not only for your own | 
peace, but for the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt both 
here, and abroad, And particularly the ſtate of Ireland is 
luch, that the dangers are grown too great to be obviated by 
any ſlow methods. 

© I muſt leave it to you to conſider of the moſt effectual 
ways of preventing the inconveniences, which may arile by 
delays, and to judge, what terins may be moſt proper to 
bring thoſe things to paſs for the good of the nation, which, 
Jam confident, are in all your minds, and which I on my 
part, ſhall be always ready to promote.” 


This ſpeech was received with a general applauſe ; and 
purſuant to the laſt clauſe of it, the. lords immediately 
brought in“ a bill to remove and prevent all queſtions and di. 
putes concerning the aſſembling and fitting of the preſent 
Parliament: which was read twice that afternoon, patied th: 

» . Theſe were the carl of Carbary, fir Michael Wharton, fir Thoms 
Lee, fir John Chichely, fir John Lowthet of Whitehaven, and Mr. Wi 
lium Sacheverel. This laut, who had diſtinguiſhed himfelf by fercral 
ſpeeches for the bill of excluſion, being little acquainted with maritime 
atfuirs, deſitéd the king to excuſe him from acting at the admiral? 8 
board, on account of bis inſufticiency. The king replied, * There ar: 
enough who do underitand the buſineſs, which a man of ſenſe won 
loon be maſter of, and he could depend upon his integrity.“ Sachevete 
perfiſted in excuſing himſelf ſaying, “ fince he was not qualified for the 
tervice, he could not in conſcience accept the ſalary.” Oldm. III. p. 2. 

Ihe reſt of the judges were tir William Dolben, fir William Gregory 
and Giles Eyre, juſtices of the king's bench; fir Henry Pollexfen, lov 
chief juitice, and tir John Powel, fir Thomas Rokeby, and Peyton Vent, 
juitices of the common pleas ; tir Robert Arkins, lord chief baron, and 
ir Edward Nevil, Nicholas Lechmere,, and John Tarton, barons of th 
exchequer; and John Trenchard, chief juſtice of Cheſter, fir Georg: 
Treby, attorney general, John Sommers, ſolicitor general, and Henij 
Powle, maſter of the rolls. 

? Archbiſhop Sancioft refuſed to conſecrate him, but to avoid a premt! 


nire, he granted a commiſſion to any three of the biſhops. of his provincs 


1 conjunction with the biſhop of London, to exercite his metropo!it2! 8 
authority during pleature, Thus he authorized others to do, what | 
teemec to think an unlawful act, He was afterwards afthamed ot it himici 8 


and tent for the original warrant out of the office, and got it into his on all 
4 "wy 


hands, 


Buuner, Vol, II. p. 8. 
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next day, and ſent to the commons for their concurrence, 
Upon which, the commons went into a committee of the 
whole houſe, and Mr. Hampden, their chairman, pur the 
queſtion, © Whether a king elected and declared by the lords 
ſpiritual, and temporal, and commons, altembled at Welt- 
minſter the twenty tecond ot January 1688-9, coming to, 
and conſulting with the faid lords and commons, did not 
make as complete a parliament, and legiſlative power and 
authority, to all intents and purpoſes, as if the ſaid king 
ſhould cauſe new ſummons to be given, and new clectioas 
to be made by writs ?' This occaſioned a long and warm de- 
bate; the party, who were for the negative, headed by fir 
Edward Seymour, maintaining, ““ that, according to fir 
Edward Coke, a parliament conſiſts of the King's majeſty 
ſitting there as in his politic capacity, and of the three ettates 
of the realm; that is to ſay, 1. the lords ſpiritual : 2. the 
lords temporal; and 3. the commons. That as to the lords 
ſpiritual and remporal, every one of them being of full age, 
when a parliament is to be held, ought, of right, to have 
a writ of ſummons to come to that parliament. And that 
as to the commons, the fame author ſavs, they are refpec- 
tively electèd by the ſhires or counties, cities and boroughs, 
by force of the king's writs. lors and commons 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter the twenty ſecond of January, 
were not ſuminoned thither by the King's writs 
fore though the king atterwards came to them, vet ſuch King, 
lords, and commons, could not be a parliament. And that 
though the like was done at the 1clioiation, yet the conven- 
tion was then called, when there was no king nor great feal 
in England; and it was called by the content of the lawful 
king, and was done upon a true and vifible, and nut on a 
"weicnded neceliny. And after all, even the convention was 
not looked upon as a legal parliament; its acts were ratifi-d 
in a ſubſcquert parliament, and from thence they had their 
authority.” To this it was an{wered, “ that it 
rally admitted, that in an hereditary Kingdom,, if the king 
ſhould die without an heir, either incal, or collateral, the 
crown in that caſe would devolve, or, a5 1! 
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quite alter and change the 
111 3 Cain les of 
which were brought out of Gerinany, Lal, 
Portugal. That in like manner, where a King abandoned, 
ſorſook, or deſerted his government, by going or {tying out 
of the kingdom, without appointing any guardian to protect 
and take care of his people during his ablence, whereby the 
throne became vacant, the ellates of ſuch a people. might 
appoint another King or governor, That King James II. 
baving abandoned his people, ung uded and undetended, at 
the mercy of a foreign army, even in the heart of the 
country, without ſo much as leaving a guardian or great 
ſeal behind him, his great ofticers and minitters of ſtate fly- 
ing ſome one way and ſome another, what could the nation 
do but what they had done? Several of the lords ſpirnval 
and temporal, many of the knights, citizens, and burgetles, 
of a former parliament, the aldermen and divers common 
council men of the city of London, addreſled themſelves to 
the prince of Orange, defiring him to take upon him the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, until the meeting of the 
intended convention of the three eltates or great council of 
the realm; and to [end letters ſubferibed by h. miclt both to 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, who were proteſtants, to 
meet on the ſaid twenty-ſecond of January at Weſtminſter, 
and to ſeveral ſhires, counties, univertities, cities, &c. tor 
electing of ſuch number of perſons to repreſent them, as of 
right were to be ſent to parliament. That accordingly ſuch 
letters were ſent, and elections made; and the convention 
thus aflembled, after mature deliberations, reſol ved, That 
the prince and princeſs of Orange thould be King and queen 
of England.“ That after they were proclaimed King and 
queen, and his majeſty came and conſulted with the three 
eſtates ſo aſſembled, what could be wanting in that aſſembly 
to make them a full and complete parliament ? or what 
could be had more than was in this convention of King, lords, 
and commons, if the ſaid king ſhould iſſue out writs tor 
calling a new parliament ? That if, as was agreed by all, the 
ſubſtantial parts of a parliament be, and conſiſt of an aſfem— 
bly or convention, or meeting together of the king aud 
three eſtates, the difference of the lords and commons being 
called by writ or by letter was nothing material, ſince 
both writ and letter were to the ſame effect; and fince 
in ſome antient records it is mentioned, that parliaments 
ſhould be ſummoned by letters, particularly in King John's 
great charter in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, he pro- 


aly, France, and 
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Elteemed, and made many Liv 


31 
miles to ſummon the biſhops, abbots, earls, &c. by his 
letter. That the prince of Orange's not being king at the 
time of his ſending forth his letters, was of no Importance, 


ſince he was the perſon, to whom the adminiſtration of the 


in many | 


Jagen, lon, 


Knights,,. Citizens, and burgeli's weet at Weſtminſter, 
Y 1325. That this, one would think, 
was pretty hard, and an abtolute force upon the King, by 
making uſe of his name againſt his will, fo that it could not 
be ſaid to be his act; yet the lords and commons be'ns mer, 
they depoſed Edward II, and declared his fon Edvard III, 
king; and this new king, and the lords, and commons 
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and that new King, and INE lords and Commons, 10 mrregularly 
convened, being joined together, were alſo, and are to this 
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day, aczudged a good pirhkament to all intents and 
Lally, that the lords and cominons allembled at Weſtmin— 
iter, the 15th of April 1660, were convened by writs in 
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lament ; then conleqguently th 


ellential parts of a parlkunent met together, and being fo, 
where was the neceſſity, advantage, or prudence to dillolve 


theſe, and thereby pive new trouble of new ſunmons and 
new eleEtions, loſe A great deal of time, fullcr irrecoverable 
loſs and damage to Ireland, and the allies abroad, and after 
being nothing more 
to be had at any other time, but what they had already.“ 

Upon theſe reaſons the comm 
received the roval attent, and tne convention was from that 
time called the parkament. This act was to commence fromm 
the 13th of February, the qay on | 
was accepted bv the King a! 
Oat ins ot allegiance and [UPreinacy, the new. oaths were Cu- 
10.ncd to be taken by all the meibers of cach houſe, from 
and after the firtt day of Muirch ncxt enfuing. Accordingly 
1 dav was ſet for the call of both houles, and for requiring 
the members to take the oaths, Upon the patſhng this act, 
ſeveral members who had before proteited, that they would 
neither ſubmit to the deciſions of tuch a parliamcnr, nor fit 
in it, abſented themſelves, and retired into the country on 
frivolous pretenccs. And when the tine came for the mem— 
bers to take the oaths, though they were refuſed by feiv or 
none of the commons, ſcveral of the lords, both ſpiritual 
and temporal, would not take them, as the duke of New- 
caſtle, the carls of Clarendon, Lichfield, Exeter, Yarmouth, 
and Stattord, and the lords Gritiin, Stawel, and one or two 
more: theſe were all, at feycral times, ſummoncd to attend 
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32 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF. RAPIN's 
the houſe, but moſt of them continued abſent. The ſpiritual 


penfing with the habeas corpus- act, thought it more propct 4 
lords that abſented themſelves were Sancroft archbithop of 


to proceed by a bill, to impower the king to apprehend and, 
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Canterbury, Turner biſhop of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, Ken detain all ſuſpected perſon+, which in a few days paſſed both ern 
C ' 9 7 . 0 . l 4 
of Bath an Wells, White of Peterborough, (theſe were five houſes. A bill was alſo brought in at the ſame time for rc. wh 
« * a. a 1 . - o * . " ” : A 
of the ſeven biſhops ſent to the tower by King James) Lioyd moving papiſts from the cities of London and Weſtminſter, =o 
5 - * * * 52 - * - 
of Norwich, Thomas of Worceſter, and Frampton of Glo- which having paſſed the lords, the commons added a proviſo mm 
ceſter 2. Sancroft had been archbiſhop ever ſince the year to it, by which the queen dowager's articles of marriage were = c 
1676. He was a man of ſolemn deportment, and confider- confiderably reduced. To this proviſo the lords dilagreed, Ile n 
ably learned. He lived abſtracted from company, and was which occaſioned ſeveral conferences, and warm debates; £ 5 
; p - - e , ; 5 ( 
fixed in the old maxims of high loyalty. He was named in but at laſt it was ſettled, that the queen dowager ſhould have Tg 
þ « * ; b py . . . , . 3 . pen 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion by king James, but would thirty ſervants of the king's Engliſh ſubyects, provided none ; Fo 
never go to that court, nor declare againſt it, though he of them were prieſts, monks or fryars v. There were alſo in l * 
thought it illegal. He joined in the petition againſt read- cuſtody at this time the lord Jefferies, the lord Montgomery, rm 
=— oy * ; F A * * . - 12 N 
ing king James's declaration for liberty of conſcience, He the earl of Saliſbury, the earl of Caſtlemaine, the carl of Pe. pad 
met the privy-councillors at Guildhall, and invited the prince terborough, and the lord Clifford, who were all admitted to ee 
of Orange to take the government upon him, but refuſed to bail not long after, except Jefferies. The revolt of a body 3 
go with the reſt of the biſhops to welcome him to St. James's, of troops about the ſame time, gave alſo ſome hopes to the Leere 
though he had once agreed to it. When the convention met enemies of the government. The royal regiment of Scotch on 
; . - . P Ct 
the 29th of January, he came not to take his place among horſe, that were quartered at Abingdon, almoſt totally de. ons 
them. He reſolved neither to act for nor againſt king James's ſerted; as did alſo five hundred of Dunbarton's regiment, ; 4 
intereſt, which was thought very unbecoming in one of his headed by five captains. They all took their rout to Scot- 7 hs 
high ſtation. For ſince he believed, as afterwards appeared, land, and are ſuppoſed to have acted in concert with the ear Bu 
that the nation was running into treaſon, rebellion and per- of Arran, who was confined in the Tower. General Ginkle ae 
jury, it was ſtrange to ſee him, who was at the head of the was ordered to purſue them with a ſufficient force of horſe oy 
church, fit filent all the while, and not ſo much as declare his and dragoons, who ſoon obliged them to ſubmit to the King's 0 
opinion by ſpeaking, voting, or proteſting. But he was a mercy ; and the only puniſhment he inflicted on them, was 1 
poor ſpirited and fearful man, and acted a mean part in the to lend them over to ſerve in Holland. ry 
whole affair of the revolution. He went on afterwards in the The oaths to be taken by the preſent and all future parlia- ter 
ſame unactive ſtate, ſtill refuſing the oaths, but neither act- ments being ſettled, the coronation- oath was next to be eſta- FF 
ing nor ſpeaking, except in great confidence, to any againſt bliſhed, as the day for that ceremony drew near. According- 7 plc 
their taking them. Thomas and Lake, who both died ſoon ly, an act was paſſed for that purpoſe, in the courſe of which ok 
after, like the archbiſhop, never came to the houle of lords. a proviſo was offered in the houſe of commons, that no clauſc 1 
When the other five withdrew from the parliament, that in the act ſhould ſo bind the kings and queens as to prevent | £11 
they might recommend themſelves by a ſhow of moderation, their aflenting to any bill, offered by both houſes, for taking is 
ſome of them moved for a bill of toleration, and another of away, or altering any form or ceremony, in the eſtabliſhed 
comprehenſion, whereby all moderate preſbyterians might be church; ſo as the doctrines, liturgy and epiſcopal govern- by 
reconciled to the church of England, and admitted to eccle- ment be preſerved, But this proviſo was thrown out, 70 
ſiaſtical benefices. Theſe bills were drawn and oitered by the I he coronation oath (as 1s obſerved in the preamble of the ef 
carl of Nottingham, for which he received the thanks ot the act) which had by ancient uſage, been ſolemnly taken by the 90 
houſe a. From this time mav be dated the riſe of the non- kings and queens, to maintain the laws and cuſtoms of the WP 
Jurors, who rejecting t e notion of a king de jure and a king realm, and the rights and liberties of the people, having * m 
de facto, as well as allother diſtinctions. and limitations, ſtrictly been hitherto framed in doubtful expreſſions, with relation _ 
adhercd to the principle of the divine right of kings, and to conſtitutions now unknown, was worded in a more plain th 
were the authors of all the plots and conſpiracies agaiult the and comprehenſive manner ©, and by direEtions from the te 
new ſettlement, which they retuled to acknowledge. court was to be adminiſtcred, either by the archbiſhop of 4 
How early they began their deſigns againſt the government Canterbury, or the biſhop of London. The choice of one of 2 
letters, had reaſon to ſuſpect that the carl of Arran, fir Ro- reluled by the archbiſhop, who ſtill continued diſcontented, p 
bert Hamilton, and others, were endeavouring the teſtora- thought fit to appoint the biſhop of London; who accord- 2 
tion of king James. Upon which, they were all ſent to the ingly ofliciated at the coronation, which was performed with 
king ſent a meſſize to acquaint-the lords with what he had hext day the commons waited in a full body on the king and t 
done, who immediately voted an addreſs of thanks for his queen at the banqueting houſe, to congratulate them on t 
care of their liberties, and deſired him to ſecure all diſturbers their coronation, u hich Mr. Powle, their ſpeaker, perform- t 
of the peace till the firſt day of next term. But the com ed in an elegant ſpeech 4. t 
. - * 1 . . 0 11 _ . . . 
mons thinking this addrels allowed the king a power of diſ- The next thing to be conſidered in relation to the new go- l 
5 ( 
z As there were eight biſhops that refuſed the oaths, ſo there were the ns ſolemnly promiſe ſo to do.“ ; 
ſame number that took them; Lamplugh, archbiſhop of Vork; Compton, 
biſhop of London; Barlow, of Lincoln: Mew, of Winchelter ; Sprat, of * Will you, to your power, cauſe law and juſtice in metey to be execute 
Rochetter ; Lloyd, of St. Ataph's ; Trelawney, of Briſtol ; and Beau, of mall your judgments ?* 
Landati; whole example was atterwards followed by Smith, of Carlille ; 
and Wation, of St. David's. | « J will,” 
+ Theie bills were the fame that the earl of Nottingham had prepared for 
the houte of commons, in king Charles's time, during the debates of the po | : : "IVE i . 
excluſion. But then things o that kind Ts looked On as artifices to 8 N il FOU, .©G the utmoſt of — Pan WARY the laws of Wor, 
Liv the de 1 55 e e ee „the true profefſion of the golpel, and the proteſtant reformed religion, ©5 
ay the heat of that time, and to render the church patty more popular, he tow oboblitbod FA wits ls wan: 0 
Bunet, II. p. 6. p av g bn ry : N nd va You pred uno the 2 0p . e 
b In the debate upon this act for removing of papiſts, there happened a ts 197m, anc FP 1 
plealing incident, 1 was an addrets to the 5 to order es, Cl and _priviiegeys . by law de or hall appertain unto them or any of them 
of Mazarin to deparc the kingdom, Colonel Birch, who was one of the 11 | 
l . l 0 f a £ « . * ”y | 
oldeit parliament-men in the houſe, preſented this addreſs; to which his All ths 4 — to do 3 
majeity anlwered, Ile would take it into conſideration.” However, this i | | 
buluck did not paſs without oppoſition. Several members ſpoke in favour Then the king, or queen, laying his, or her, band upon the goſpels, ſhall ſay, Þ 
of the ducheſs : monſfieur Odyck, one of the Dutch embaſladors, made nſec þ : i f 5 E 
of all his intereſts in her behalf, at the dehre of monficur de St. Evremond, „The things which I have here before promiſed, I will perform and keeps E 
who was a great friend of that lady. Monſieur Odyck engaged his brother So help me God,” ; 
monſicur d' Auverquerquè to intetcede tor her; and theſe gentlemen repre- . 
ſented the afleinblies at her houſe, which were thought by ſome to be ſo The coronation oath, it ſeems, had been altered for the uſe of king James, 4 
many popiſli cabals, to be only meetings tor gaming, and other diverſions, and the care that was taken, in the original oath, of the people's hiberties 4 
by the tormer ot which the was thought chiefly to tublitt, The marquis de was left our, and inſtead of it great regard had to the rights of the clergy, 3 
Scitrac ipoke tor her to the king, alledging, that * ſhe would lat ve in any and prerogatives of the crown. See State Trials, Vol. IL, p. 49. 3 
Other country.“ I he biſhop of Salfbury made a motion in the houſe ot lords 4 The tiles and honours conferred juſt before, or aftͤr the coronation, £ 
fol luch an addreſs as that of the commons z but it not being carried, the were theſe: prince George of Denmark, now naturalized, was creatcd 7 
duchels was permitted to continue her diverſions; and his majeſty, out of baron of Oakingham, earl of Kendal, and duke of Cumberland; the mar- 1 
* ry oo ION circumſtances, allowed her a penhon of two quits of Wincheſter was made duke of Bolton ; William Bentinck, eſq. oy 
thouland pounds a year, Des Maizeaux's lite of St, Evremond, p. 132. groom of the ſtole to his majeſty, baron of Cirenceſter, viſcount Woodſtock, 7 
© The f 3 and carl of Portland ; Thomas, lord viſcount Falconberg, earl of Falcou— 5 
orm 18 mus berg; Charles, lord viſcount Mordaunt, earl of Monmouth; Ralph, lord F 
4 Will ou Clomnly W dh 8 Montagu, viſcount Mount-Hermer, and earl of Montagu; John, lord 5 
| _ oem Promue and twear to govern the people of this king- Churchill, earl of Marlborough; Henry Sidney, eſq. baron of Milton, and 73 
2 and the pere e 22 belonging, according to the [tatutes in par- viſcount Sidney of Shepey in the county of Ent; Richard, lord viſcount 2 
Tree , 1 AP 2 | . Ke 5 — . - 75 
iament agreed on, and the laws and cuſtoms of the ſame: Lumley of Waterford in Ireland, viſcount Lumley of Lumley caſtle in the . 
count) 3 
. 5 
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1 ornment was, to ſettle the oaths to be taken by all perſons 
enjoying any office, place, or benefice. As the proteſtant 


Hiflenters had zealouſly promoted the revolution, and were 


hearty friends to the new eſtabliſhment; the king was very 


- 
— 


deſitous, that thoſe among them who were willing and able 
to ſerve him, ſhould be admitted to offices and employments. 
it muſt be obſerved, the diſſenters at the time of the revo- 
Hlution were divided into four ſects, preſbyterians and inde- 


pendents, anabaptiſts and quakers. The prefbyterians and 


5 


iodependents had not the vifible diſtinction of different rites, 
and their deprefled condition had put an end to the diſpute 


about the conſtitution and ſubordination of churches, which 


had ſet them at ſo great variance, when the power was in 


their hands. They were now looked upon as one ſect, and 
vere three parts in four of all the diflenters. The main dit- 
£ ference between them was, that the preſbyterians ſeemed re- 
concilable to the church; for they were ſo far inclined to 
© epiſcopal ordination and a liturgy, that upon ſome amend- 
ments they appeared diſpoled to come into the church, and 
they liked the civil government and a limited monarchy. 
But the independents were generally for a commonwealth in 
the ſtate, and therefore, they put all the power of the church 
in the people, whole choice they deemed a ſufficient ordina- 


tion: Nor did they approve of ſet forms of worſhip. 


The 


anabaptiſts were generally men of virtue, and of univerſal 


charity; and as they were far from being in any treating 


terms with the church of England, ſo nothing but a univer- 

ſal toleration, could make them capable of favour and em- 
# ployments. The quakers had made themſelves ſo particular in 
the matter of the hat, and laying thou and thee, that it be- 
came to them a badge of diſtinction, by which they were ca— 


fly known. 
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Theſe were in the ſame ſtate with the anabap- 
tiſts, and a toleration was all they could expect. 

From hence it appears, that of all the ditlenters the mode- 
rate preſbyterians alone, could upon eaſy ternis, be incorpo- 
rated with the church, and placed on a level with thole of the 
eſtabliſhed religion: That the reſt were at too great a diſtance 
to be reconciled to the church, and therefore as to religion, 
could be made caſy only by a toleration; and as to employ- 
ments, could not be admitted into them, unleſs their contor- 
mity to the church was diſpenſed with, This being the caſe, 
the king had formed three deſigns; 1. By a compichenfton 
to unite the moderate preſbyterians with the church: 2. By 
a toleration to give caſe to ſcrupulous conſciences: And 
3. By removing the obſtacle ariſing from non-contormity, to 
admit indifferently, all his proteſlant ſubjects into civil em- 
ployments. How he ſucceeded 1n thele defigns will quickly 
appear. 

As a proper method to execute his third defign, was by 
the inſertion of a clauſe to that effect, in the bill tor ſettling 
the oaths, the king not only ſignified in council his dehre for 
the admiſhon of the proteſtants to offices and employments, 
but moreover, two days after the bill had been brought into 
the houſe of lords under the title of, “ a bill for the abroga- 
ung of the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, and appointing 
other oaths,” he took the opportunity when he went to give 
the royal aſſent to a bill for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act, 
to make the following ſpeech to both hou.cs, 


My lords and gentlemen, 
0 OW I have the occafion of coming hither to pals 

this bill, which, I hope, will be tor all our ſafeties, 
I ſhall put you in mind of one thing, which will conduce 
much to our ſettlement, as a ſettlement will to the dilap- 
pointment of all our enemies. 

“J am, with all the expedition I can, filling up the vacan- 
cies, that arc. in offices and places of truſt, by this late revo- 
lution. I hope you are ſenſible, there is a neceſſity ot ſome 
law to ſettie the oaths to be taken by all perſons to be admit- 
ted to ſuch places, I recommend it to your care, to make a 
ſpeedy proviſion for it. And as I doubt not but you will 
ſufficiently provide againſt papiſts, ſo I hope you will leave 
room for the admiſfion of all proteſtants, that are willing and 
able to ſerve. 

© This conjunction in my ſervice will tend to the better 
uniting you amongſt yourſelves, and the ſtrengthening you 
againſt your common adverſaries.” 


county palatine of Durham; Hugh, lord viſcount Cholmondeley, of Kelis 
in Ireland, baron Cholmondeley, of Wichmalbank, alias Namptwich, in 
Cheſhire. On the 27th of March, the lord Coote was ſworn and admitted 
into the place of treaſurer, and receiver-general to her majeſty ; on the 30 
of April, Frederick Mareſchal de Schömberg, general of bis majeſty's 
orces, and maſter-general of the ordnance, and William, earl of Devon- 
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Purſuant to this ſpeech, two clauſes were ordered to be 
drawn up, one to explain the abrogating of the oaths, and 
the other“ to take away the neceſſity of receiving the ſacta- 
ment, to make a man capable of enjoying any office, employ- 
ment, or place of truſt.“ But this laſt clauſe was rejected by 
a great majority. However feven lords, Delamere, Stamford, 
North and Grey, Cheſterfield, Wharton, Lovelace and 
Vaughan, protetted againſt limiting officers by the ſacramental 
teſt, and diſſented for theſe reaſons ; “ that a hearty union 
among proteſtants was a greater ſecurity to the church and 
ſtate, than any teſt, that could be invented : That this obli- 
gation to receive the ſxcrament was now a teſt on the pro- 
teſtants, rather than on the papiſts; and as long as it was ſo 
continued, there could not be that hearty and perfect union 
among proteitints, as had always been wiſhed, and was at 
this time indiſpenſably neceſſary. And, laſtly, that a greater 
caution ought not to'be required from ſuch as were admitted 
into ofices, than from the members of the two houſes of 
Parliament, who were not obliged to receive the ſacrament, 
to enable them to fit in either houle.” 

Thovgh this attempt tailed, the king was reſolved to pur- 
ſue. his defign, and accordingly, another clauſe was propoſed 
to be inſerted in the ſame bill, namely, © to prevent the 
receiving the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper upon any other 
account, than in obedience to the holy inftitution thereof; 
and to provide that any man ſhould be ſufficiently qualified 
for any ollice, employment, or place of truſt, who within a 
year before or after his' admiſſion or entrance thereunto, did 
receive the facrament of the Lord's ſupper, either according 
to the uſage of the church of England, or in any other 
proteſtant congregation, and could produce a certificate 
under the hands of the miniſter and two other credible per- 
ſons.” But this clauſe was alſo rejected by a great majority, 
though fix lords, Oxtord, Mordaunt, Lovelace, Montagu, 
Wharton, and Paget, cntered their diflent for theſe reaſons : 
„ becaule it gives a great part of the proteſtant freemen of 
Ungland realon to complain of incquality and hard uſage, 
when they are excluded trom public employments by a law; 
and alſo that it deprived the king and Kingdom of divers men, 
fir and capable to ſerve the public in ſeveral ſtations; and 
that for a mere ſcruple of conſcience, which could by no 
means render them ſuſpected, much lefs diſaffected to the 
government, 2. Becaule his majeſty, as the common 
and indulgent father of his people, having expreſſed an 
carneſt defire of liberty for tender conſeiences to his pro- 
teſtant 1ubj- ts; and the biſhops having divers of them, on 
ſeveral 0c 1110115, profetſed an inclination to, and owned the 
reafonablenefs oi {uch a chriftian temper, we apprehend it 
will raiſe ſuſpicion in ſome men's minds of ſomething elſe 
than the care of icligion or the public, and different from a 
deſign to heal our breaches, when they find, that by confi- 
ning ſccular einployments to eccleftaſiical conformity, thoſe 
are ſhut out from civil affairs, whoſe doctrine and worſhip 
may be tolerated by authority of parliament; there being a 
bill betore, by order of the houle, to that purpoſe; eſpecially 
when, (without this exclufive rigour,) the church is ſecured 
in all her privileges and preferments, no body being hereby 
let into them, who is not ſtrictly conformable. 3. Becauſe 
to {et marks of diſtinction and humiliation on any fort of men, 
who have not rendered themſelves juſtly ſuſpected to the 
government, as it is at all times to be avoided by the makers 
of juſt and equitable laws, fo it may be particularly of ll 
effect to the reformed intereſt at home and abroad in this 
preſent conjuncture, which ſtands in need of the united hands 
and hearts of all proteſtants againſt the open attempts and 
ſecret endeavours of a reſtleſs party and a potent neighbour, 
who is more zealous than Rome itſelf, to plant popery in 
theſe kingdoms ; and labours with the utmoſt force to ſettle 
his tyranny upon the ruins of the retormation through all 
Europe. 4. Becauſe it turns the edge of a law (we know 
not by what fate) upon proteſtants and friends to the govern- 
ment, which was intended againlt papiſts, to exclude them 
from places of truſt, as men avowedly dangerous to our 
government and religion ; and thus the taking the ſacrament, 
which was enjoined only as a means to diſcover papiſts, is 
now made a diſtinguiſhing duty amongſt proteſtants, to 
weaken the whole by caſting off a part of them, 5. Becauſe 
myſteries of religion, and divine worſhip, are of divine 
original, and of a nature ſo wholly diſtinct from the ſecular 


ſhire, lord ſteward of his Majeſty's houſhold, in a chapter held at White- 
hall, were clected knights companmons of the moſt noble order of the garter; 
into which order likewiſe, on the gth of the fame month, the duke of Or- 
mond was inſtalled at Windſor 3 and on the oth, his majeſty conferred the 
honour of knighthood on Thomas Pilkington, lord mayor of London, 
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34 
affairs of politic ſociety, that they cannot be applied to thoſe 
ends; and therefore the church, by the law of the goſpel, 
45 well as common prudence ought to take care, neither to 
offend tender conſciences within itſelf, nor give offence to 
thoſe without, by mixing their ſacred myſteries with ſecular 
intereſts, 6. Becauſe we cannot ſee, how it can conſiſt with 
the law of God, common equity, or the right of any free— 
born ſubject, that any one be puniſhed without crime. If it 
be a crime not to take the ſacrament according to the uſage 
of the church of England, every one ought to be puniſhed 
for it; which nobody affirms. If it be no crime, thole, 
who are capable, and judged fit for employments by the 
king, ought not to be puniſhed with a law of excluſion for 
not doing that, which it is no crime to forbear. It it be urged 
ſtill, as an effectual reſt to diſcover and keep out papiſts; the 
taking the ſacrament in thoſe proteſtant congregations, where 
they are members, and known, will be at leaſt as effectual 
to that purpoſe.” : ; 

Thus the king's defign for the admiſſion of all his pro- 
teſtunt ſubjects to offices and places of truſt, not only miſ- 
carried, but it very much heightened the prejudices of the 
churchmen ag1inſt him, as bearing no great affection to the 
church of England, when he propoſed the opening ſuch a 
door which they believed would be fatal ro them. 

The rejecting theſe clauſes, made the bill for ſettling the 
oaths to be puſhed on with more zeal. The clergy, as has 
been obſerved, bad fo far entangled themſelves, by preaching 
up for ſo many years the doctrines of the divine right of kings, 
and the lineal ſucceſſion ; that it was imagined great num— 
bers would tollow the example of thoſe biſhops, who had 
refuſed to acknowledge the government. And therefore as 
the clergy were known to lie under theſe difficulties, it had 
been propoted, in order to make way for the clauſe about 
the faccamental teſt, that the clergy ſhould be excuſed from 
the oaths provided the diffenters might be exculed from the 
ſacrament. But this propoſal did not take effect, the ſactament- 
al teſt being deemed by the clergy the chief ſupport of the 
church. However that be, it was long inſiſted upon in the 


houſe of lords, that inſtead of the clauſe, poſitively enact- 


ing that the clergy ſhould be obliged to take tne oaths, the 
kings ſhould be empowered to tender them; and then the 
rctulal was to be punithed according to the clauſe as it ſtood 
in the act. It was thought, that ſuch a power would oblige 
them to their good behaviour, and be an eflectual reſtraint 
upon them. They would, at leaſt, be Kept quiet by it. 
Whereas, if they came under deprivation, or the apprehen- 
| fions of it, that would make them delperate, and ſet them 
on to undermine the government. Ir was urged, that the 
clergy by the othces of the church did folemnly own to God 
their allegiance in the ſight of all rheir people; that no oath 
could lay deeper engagements. on them, than thoſe acts of 
religious worthip did; and if they ſhould cither pals over 
thole offices, or perform them otherwiſe than as the law re- 
quired, there was a clear method, purſuant to the act of 
uniformity, to proceed ſeverely againſt them, It was alſo 
ſaid that in many different changes of government, oaths had 
not proved ſo ffcEtual a ſecurity as was imagined ; diltinc- 
tions were found out, and ſenſes were put on words, by 
which they were interpreted fo as to ſignify but little, when 
a government came to need ſtrength from them; and it 
ill became thoſe who had formerly complained of theſe im— 
poſitions, to urge this with ſo much vehemence, 

The commons would by no means agree to the excuſing 
the clergy from the oaths, alledging, That it hath been 
the policy of the common law and ſtatute law to oblige men 
to ſwear allegiance to the king. That allegiance is the com- 
mon and neceſſary duty of all the ſubjects, and is moſt ſtrictly 
to be required of archbiſhops, and thole who have eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities, benefices, or promotions, in regard they 
are highly intereſted in the adminiſtration of the government, 
draw great dependencies, and are exemplary to the reſt of 
the people : and ſeveral of them are by law to adminiſter the 
oath of allegiance to other perſons. That allegiance is alſo 
ſtrictly to be required of all governors, profeſſors, and fel- 
lows in univerſities; and ſchoolmaſters, becaule to them the 
education of the youth of the kingdom is committed ; and 
therefore they ought to be perſons of known loyalty to the 
government, That the taking the oaths publicly in open 
court would better manifeſt allegiance, than the raking them 
privately before perſons appointed by order in council, and 
would be much more ſafe to the perſons who are obliged to 
take the oaths. That the beſt and moſt certain means to 
have the oaths taken was, to impoſe it upon the perſons con- 
cerned to tender themſelves to take the oaths under penal- 
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ties: but if the oaths were not required to be taken une 
tendered, the ſaid perſons might, by abſence or otherwiſe, 
avoid them with impunity. N 
mons ſent to their lordſhips, allowed more favour to the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and thoſe that have ecclefiaſtical digni. | 
ties and promotions, than to any lay-peer or other perſons 
having offices or employments, and was more gentle in the 
penalty than the ſtatutes heretofore made in the like calc, 
That it was unreaſonable and unſafe to diſtinguiſh the arch. 
biſhops, biſhops, and perſons having eccleſiaſtical dignitics, 
benetices, or promotions, and ſuch as are intruſted with the 
education of youth, from the reſt of the ſubjects, in the de. 
claration of their allegiance, and might tend to make a di. 
viſion in the kingdom, expoſe the king's perſon and go. 
vernment to hatred and danger, and occaſion a general dif. 
content.” | 

To theſe reaſons it was replied by the lords, ““ That 
indeed the policy of the law requires men to ſwear allegi— 
ance; and that it is the common and neceſſary duty of all 
ſubjects, and eſpecially of the clergy; and theretore the lords 
did not exempt them from taking theſe oaths, but only dif. 
fered with the houſe of commons about the method, by 
which they ſhould be tendered. That if the lords ſhould 
agree that it was better to tender the oaths in open court than 
privately, yet that was not a ſufficient reaſon againſt tender- 
ing them by perſons appointed by the King in council, be— 
cauſe the officers and judges of the court might beſoappointed 
by virtue of the clauſe offered by the lords. . That the clergy 
would be required to take the oaths by ſuch order in counc!!, 
as was propoſed by the lords; and their not appearing when 
ſo ſummoned, would amount to a refuſal; or, if it ſhould 
not, the lords would agree to any ſuch addition, as would 


make it ſo. That the clergy and other members of the uni- 


verſities were not diſtinguiſhed from the laity, becauſe upon 
the preſenting to any degree or preferment they would be, 
cqually with all others, obliged to take the oaths, when required 
by order of council. 'That it ſeemed more to the ſettlement and 
{ſafety of the government, that the king ſhou!d be impowered 
to put the fidelity of the clergy to a trial immediately, than 
leave any, who were ill affected to government, ſo much 
time, as to the firſt of Auguſt, to undermine it. That the 
clergy were obliged by the prayers, which they muſt uſe in 
the daily ſervice, to make ſuch expreſs and ſolemn declara— 
tions of fidelity to the king and queen by name, that the 
putting them to the taking of the oaths was not ſo neceſſaty 
to the public fafety, as in other perſons, who are not bound 
to make ſuch frequent declarations of their fidelity. Thet 
in ſo critical a time as the preſent, it was not to be doubted, | 
but upon any cauſe of apprehending their ill affections to the 
government, the tendering the oaths by order in council, 
would not only take all imputations ct hardſhip from h's 
majeſty, but juſtity, and even require a more rigorous way 
of proceeding againſt thoſe, that ſhould give any cauſe of 
offence. And laſtly, that fince during queen Elizaheth's 
long and glorious reign, in which ſhe had both the pretended 
title of the queen of Scots, and the depofing power aſſumed 
by the popes, to apprehend ; this was found to be the ſakeſt 
way for the public quiet; and the ill effects of leaving the 
tendering the oaths to the queen's diſcretion, not having ap- 
peared in all that time of ſo much danger, the following a 
pattern taken from the beſt part of our kiftory, ſeemed more 
ſuitable to the preſcnt time, than the falling into other 
hands.“ 

This anſwer being communicated to the commons, they 
inſiſted that according to the ſtature of the 7th of James I, all 
perions ſhould be enjoined to take the oaths; and that there 
ſhould be no difference between the clergy and laity as to that 
point, Then an exception of twelve was propoſed, bo 
ſhould be ſubject to the law, upon refuſing the oaths when 
required by the king; but neither was that allowed: and 
after a long debate, ail the mitigation that could be obtained, 
was a power to the king to grant to any twelve clergymcn, 
who ſhould be deprived by this act, a third part of their 
benefices during his pleaſure, This clauſe being approved 
by the commons, the bill for ſettling the oaths paſſed both 
houſes, and received the roval affcnt. | 

By this act the oath of ſupremacy, eſtabliſhed in the reiz2n 
of queen Elizabeth, and that of allegiance in the reign of 
king James I, were abrogated, and others appointed, In 
the oath eſtabliſhed in the time of king James I. a previous 
title ſeemed to be aſſerted, when the king was ſworn to, as 
righttul and lawful king. And therefore, as theſe words 
could not be ſaid of a king that had no precedent right, but 
was ſet up by the nation, the new%aths were reduced to the 
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. acient ſimplicity of ſwearing, to bear faith and true allegi- 
E ance to the king and queen. 


The declaration in the act of 


E uniformity, that * it is not lawful upon any pretence whatſo- 


ever to take arms againſt the king, or thole that are com- 


miſſioned by him', was alſo repealed, and another enjoined 


in its room ©. 
before the firſt day of Auguſt, and in cale of refuſal or neg- 
lect, they were to be ſuſpended from their office for fix months; 


The clergy were obliged to take the oaths 


and if they took them not before the expiration of that time, 
they were to be actually deprived of all their ecclefiaſti- 
cal promotions. This indulgence to the clergy of fix months 
after ſuſpenſion, was, that they might have ſufficient time to 
ſludy the point; and if in that time they could not ſatisfy 


* 
* 


themſelves as to the lawfulneſs of acknowledging the govern- 


ment, it was ſaid, it was not fit they ſhould continue in 


the higheſt poſts of the church. 
before the time was expired, generally took the oaths, 


though with too many reſervations and diſtinctions, which 


1 


* 


However, the clergy, 


laid them open to ſevere cenſures, as if they had taken them 
N 


againſt their conſcience. 


1 . * * . — ju 
Though the king had failed in his deſign for the admiſſion 
© of the proteſtant dillenters into offices and employments, by 


—— 


the removal of the ſacramental teſt, he ſucceeded however in 
. * . - 
that of toleration, by the ſuſpenſion ot all penal laws for not 


coming to church. 


having been applied to by king James for his opinion con- 


The King, when prince of Orange, 


cerning the repeal of the penal laws and reſt, his anſwer was, 
that no chriſtian, in his opinion, ought to be perſecuted for 
his conſcience, or be ill uſed becauſe he differed from the 


+ 
1 


o 


| eſtabliſhed religion; and therefore he heartily approved that 
the diſſenters thould have entire liberty for the exerciſe of 
their religion, and that the penal laws ſhould be repealed, 


provided thoſe remained in force by which the Roman 
85 YI catholics were excluded from parliament, and public em- 


2 


ploy ments; but that as to their religion, they ſhould be 
allowed the ſame liberty as in Holland. Theſe were the 
| king's ſentiments at that time, and therefore it is not {trange 
he ſhould, now that it was in his power, endeavour to 


& procure a toleration tor all his proteſtant ſubjects, eſpecially 


revious | 


to, as 
words 
ht, but 
to the 
ancient 


Jas it was not only agrecablc to his principles, but what they 


had deſerved by their ſteady adhercnce to the new ſett]c ment, 
X Beſides, his experience in Holland had made him look upon 


* 


Mycars now offered ſhould expire. 
Wt was urged, that there was now an univerſal inclination to 


of rights, 


liberty of conſcience as one of the wiſeſt meaſures of govern- 
ment; as tending to the encouragement of induſtry, and to 
the encreaſe of the people; and as attording a ſanctuary to all 
2 who are oppreſſed. 

The toleration-bill was brought into the houſe of lords 
the 28th of February, and read the firſt time by the earl 
Jof Nottingham, by whom ir, bad been prepared. Some pro- 
poſed that the act ſhould be only for a time, as a neceflary 
Ireſtraint upon the diffenters, that they might demean them- 
Wcelves fo as to merit the continuance of it, when the term of 
But this was rejected, and 


paſs the act, but it could not be expected that the nation 
would be in the ſame good diſpoſition towards the diilenters 
lat another time. So the bill found an eaſy paſſage through 
boch houſes, and received the royal aſſent on the 24th of 
May, under the title of An act for exemptivg their majeſ— 
ties proteſtant ſubjects, diſſenting from the church of England, 
Grow the penaltics of certain laws.” 
The reaſon of this act is thus given in the preamble ; © for- 
aſmuch as ſome caſe to ſcrupulous conſciences in the exercite 
El religion may be an effectual means to unite their majeſties 
MProteſtant ſubjects in intereſts and affections;” it was therefor? 
enacted, „ That none of the penal laws ſhall be conſtrued to 
Extend to any perſon or perſons diſſenting from the church of 
England, that ſhall take the oaths, to the preſent government, 
nd ſubſcribe the declaration of 30 Car. II. provided that no 
Allembly of perſons ſo diffenting ſhould be in any place for 
Teligious worſhip with the doors locked, barred, or bolted, 
Wuring the time of ſuch meeting together; and provided, 
Phat nothing ſhould be conſtrued to exempt any of the perſons 
#'orcſaid from paying of tythes or other parochial duties. If 
ny diflenter ſhould be choſen or appointed to bear the office 
pt conſtable, church-warden, overſeer, &c. and ſhould ſcruple 
She oaths required by law to be taken in reſpect of ſuch office, 
De ſhall or may execute ſuch office or employment by a ſuffi- 
ent deputy. That all preachers or teachers of any congre- 
ation of diſſenting proteſtants, who ſhall take the oaths, and 
Wbſcribe the declaration aforeſaid, and alſo ſubſcribe the ar- 
l cles of religion except the thirty fourth, thirty fifth and 
Mirty fixth, and theſe words in the twentieth article, viz. 


dhe oaths and declaration are the ſame gs were inſerted in the declara- 
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The church hath power to decree rights and ceremonies, and 
authority in controverſics of faith, ] thall not be liable to any 
of the pains or penalties mentioned in Stat. 17. Car. II. 2. 
22 Car. II. 13 and 14. Car. II. cap. 4. Every ſuch teacher 
ſhall be exempted from ſerving upon any jury, or from being 
choſen and appointed to bear the office of church- warden, 
overlcer ot the poor, &c. But any juſtice of the peace may 
require any perſon, that goes to any meeting for exereiſe of 
religion, to ſubſeribe the declaration and to take the oaths; 
and, in cate of refuſal, is required to commit ſuch perſon to 
prifon without bail or main-prile, &c.” The like liberty was 
given to anabaptiſts, but no papiſt or any that denied the 
trinity, were to have the benefit of this a&t. The quakers 
were allo admitted to it on condition of promifing betore God, 
inſtead of ſwearing, to be true and faithful ro the king and 
queen, and folemnly profeſſing and declaring, that they ab- 
horred and renounced, &c. They were alſo to ſubſcribe a 
protefſion of their chriſtian belief in theſe words. I A. B. pro- 
tels faich in God the father, and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal 
lon the true God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God blefled for 
evermore; and do acknowledge the holy ſcriptures of the old 
and new teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration ; “ pro— 
vided that all the laws made for the frequenting divine ſervice 
on the Lord's day ſhall be ftill in force, and executed againſt 
all perſons that offend againſt the ſaid laws, except ſuch per— 
ſons come to ſome congregation permitted by this act. Pro— 
vided that if any perſon thall maliciouſly or coatemptuouſly 
come into any cathedral or pariſh church, or other congre- 
gation, and diſquiet or diſturb the fame, or miſuſe any 
preacher or teacher, he ſhall, upon conviction, ſuff-r the 
penalty of twenty pounds. And finally, provided, that no 
congregation or afleinbly for religious worthip ſhall be 
permitted or allowed by this act, until the place of fuch 
meeting ſhall be certificd to the biſhop of the dioceſe, or to 
the archdeacon of that archdeaconry, or to the jultices of the 
peace at the general or quarter ſeſſions, and tegiſtered in the 
laid biſhop's or archdeacon's court, or recorded at the ſaid ge- 
neral or quarter ſeſſions“ 

The clergy had begun already to ſhew great hatred to the 
diſtenters, and tcemed to with for an occaſion, to renew old 
{everittes againſt them, and therciore, the quivting the na— 
tion by the act of toleration, was much applauded by men of 
moderation and goodnels. It gave the king great content, 
who was very uncaly to ſce ſo much ill humour ſpreading 
among the clergy, and by their means, over a great part 
of the nation. He was fo true to his principle of liberty of 
conſcience, that he reſtrained the heat of ſome, who were 
propoſing ſeveral. acts againſt the papiſts. He made them 
apprehend the advantage, which that would give the French, 
to alicnate all the papiſts of Europe from us, who from thence 
might hope to ſet on foot a new catholic league, and make 
the war a quarrel of religion, which might have very bad 
effects: nor could he pretend to protect the proteitants in 
many places of Germany and Hungary, unlets he could cover 
the papiſts in England, from all the ſeverities on the account 
of their religion. This was lo careſully infuſed into many, 
and fo well underſtood by them, that the papiſts have en- 
joyed the real effects of the toleration, though they were not 
comprehended within the act. 

Ot the king's three defigns in favour of the diſſenters; that 
of their admithon into employments had miſcarried, but that 
of toleration had ſuccceded. The other of comprehenſion, 
for receiving the moderate preſhyterians into the church and 
admitting them to ecclefiaſtical benefices, met with the ſame 
fate, as that for their adimilton to oiliers, The king was ex- 
tremely defirous of uniting all his proteſtant fobjects, and had 
promiſed them to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for ſuch an 
union, but all his eftorts towards it proved ineftectual, 

Purſuant to the motion made by the biſhops when they 
withdrew from the parliament, a bill was brought into the 
houſe of lords, under the title of ** a bill for uniting their 
majeſtics proteſtant ſubjects.“ In tae progiels of this bill, 
two things were warmly debated. The firſt Was, whether 
kneeling at the ſacrament ſhould be diſpenſed with to ſuch, 
as, after conference upon it, ſhould ſolemnly protelt they 
were not ſatisfied as to the lawſulneſs of it. This occaſioned 
a vehement debate, for the poſture being the chief exception 
the diflenters had to the receiving the ſacrament, the giving 
that up, was thought to be the opening a way tor their com- 
ing into employments. | However, it was carried, that 
kneeling ſhould be diſpenſed with . The other debate 
was, whether the laity ſhould be added in the commiſſion, 
to be given by the king to biſhops and others of the clergy? 


f The queſtion was put, Whether the clauſe about the indifferency of 
the poſture at receiving the ſacrament ſhould be left out? The votes being 
equn, 
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A proviſo was offered, that in imitation of the acts paſſed * 
king Henry VIII's, and Edward VI's reigns, a number © 
perſons both of the clergy and Jaity, might be en etal 

to prepare ſuch a reformation of things relating to the 1 , 
as might be offered to king and parliament; in order to the 
healing the diviſions, and correcting what might be amils or 
defective in the conſtitution. This was preſſed with great 
earneſtneſs by many of the temporal lords, but it was carried 
for the excluſion of the laity 5. During the debates, biſhop 
Burnet himſelf warmly oppoſed adding the laity to the com- 
miſſion, imagining that the clergy would have come with 
Zeal and unanimity into ſuch a deſign, and being apprehen- 
ſive, that this addition of the laity would be looked upon by 
them as taking the affair out of their hands. But he was 
convinced ſoon after, that he had taken wrong meaſures 3 
and that the method propoſed of joining the laity in the com- 
miſſion was the only one like to prove effectual. But this 
conduct of his did not ſo recommend him to the clergy, as 
to balance the cenſure, which he fell under, for moving, in 
another proviſo of that bill, that the ſubſcription inſtead of 
aflent and conſent, ſhould only be to ſubmit with a promiſe 
of conformity. He declared himſelf likewiſe zealous for 
diſpenſing with kneeling at the ſacrament ; for fince it was 
acknowledged that the poſture was not eſſential in itſelf, and 
that ſcruples, how ill grounded ſoever, were raifed upon it, 
it ſcemed reaſonable to leave the matter as indifferent in its 
practice, as it was in its nature. When the bill, after paſſing 
the lords, was ſent to the commons, it was let lie on the 
table, and inſtead of proceeding in it, they made an addreſs 
to the king for ſummoning a convocation, wherein ** they 
rendercd to his majeſty their moſt humble and hearty thanks 
for his gracious declaration and repeated affurances, that he 
would maintain the church of England eſtabliſhed by law, 
which his majeſty had been pleaſed to recover from the dan- 
gcrous conſpiracy, that was laid for its deſtruction, with the 
hazard of his roval perſon.” They added, “ That the doc— 
trine and practice of the church of England had evinced their 
loyalty beyond the contradiction of the moſt malicious ene- 
mies; and that the misfortunes of former princes could be 
attributed to nothing more than their endeavours to ſubvert 
and diſable the members thereof from contributing to their 
ſupport and defence. They therefore prayed his majeſty to 
continue his care for the preſervation of the ſame, whereby 
he would effectually eſtabliſh his throne,. by ſecuring the 
hearts of his majeſty's ſubjects within theſe his realms, who 
could no way better ſhew their zeal for his ſervice, than by 
a firm adherence to that church, whoſe conſtitution is beſt 
ſuited to the ſupport of this monarchy.” They likewiſe 
humbly prayed, ** that, according to the antient practice 
and uſage of the kingdom in time of parliament, his majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to iſſue forth his writs for calling 
a convocation ot the clergy of this kingdom, to be adviſed 
with in eccleſiaſtical matters; aſſuring his majeſty, that it 
as their intention forthwith to proceed to the conſideration 
ot giving eaſe to proteſtant diffenters.” 

By this add els it appears, that a party was now beginning 
to be formed, that pretended great zeal for the church and 
exprefled their apprehenſions, that it was in danger. This 
they plainly infinuated, by their praying the king to continue 
his care for the preſervation of the church, hinting at the 
ſame time, how dangerous it would be for him to do other- 
wile. Theſe men, as they went heavily into the toleration, 
which was the eaſe they here promiſed to give the diſſenters, 
ſo they were much offended with the bill of comprehenſion, 


Equal, (content 28, proxy t, in all 29; not content 27, proxy 2, in all 
29 ;) and theretore according to the antient rule in like caſes, it was car- 
Tied in the negative, 

* In the fame manner as the other queſtion by the votes being equal, 
The marquis of Wincheſter, and the lords Mordaunt, Lovelace, and 


Stamford, entercd their dulents in the following reaſons : “ 1. Becauſe the 


act itſelt being deſigned for the peace of the ſtate, the putting the clergy in- 
to commliion, with a total excluhon of the laity, laid the humiliation on 
the laty, as if the clergy ot the church of England were alone friends to 
the peace of the ſtate, and the laity lefs able or 2 concerned to provide for 
It. 2. Because the matters to be confidered being barely of human con- 
ſitution, viz. the liturgy and ceremonies of the church, belong to both; 
for m what is of divine inſtitution, neither clergy nor laity can make any 
alteration at all, 3. Becauſe the pretending, that differences and delays 
may ariſe, by mixing laymen with the eccleſiaſtics, to the fruſtrating the de- 
ſign of the comantlions, is vain and out of doors, unleſs thoſe, that made 
uſe of this pretence, luppoſed, that the clergy-part of the church had dif- 
tint intereſts from the laity-part of the ſame church, and would be a rea» 
ſon as good, wity one or other of them ſhould quit the houſe of lords, for 
fear ot obitructing the buſineſs of it. 4. Becauſe the commiſſion being 
intended for the ſatis faction of diflenters, it would be convenient that lays 
men of different ranks, nay, perhaps of different opinions too, ſhonld be 
united in it, the better to tind expedients for that end, rather than clergy- 
men alone of the eſtabliſhed church, who are generally obſerved to have 
all very wych the ſame way of reaſouing and thinking, 5, Becauſe it is the 
much readier way to faculitgtethe paſſin E the alterations Into a law, that lay-lords 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


as containing matters relating to the church, in which the 


repreſentative body of the clergy had not been ſo much a3 
adviſed with; and therefore it was, that they ſo haſtily peti. 
tioned for a convocation, under a notion that the buſineſ; 
would be accompliſhed without one, 

The king, who was not pleaſed with this addreſs, as per. 
ceiving the tendency of it, did not forbear intimating in hiz 
anſwer, that he thought he had alrcady given them ſufficicn: 
aſſurances of his intentions to ſupport the church. The an. 
ſwer was not returned immediately, but ſent the next day by 
the earl of Nottingham, who acquainted both houſes (for th: 
lords had concurred in the addreſs) “ That though his ma- 
jeſty had had many occaſions of aſſuring them, he would main 
tain the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; yet he 
was well pleaſed with repeating theſe promiſes, which he waz 
reſolved to perform, by ſupporting this church, whoſe loyalty, 
he doubted not, would enable him to anſwer their juſt expect. 
ations. That as his deſign of coming hither was to reſcue 
them from the miſeries they laboured under; ſo it was a great 
ſatisfaction to him, that by the ſucceſs god had given him, 
he was in a ftation of defending this church, which had 
effectually ſhewn her zeal againſt popery, and ſhould always 
be his peculiar care. And he hoped the eaſe, they deſigned 
to difſenters, would contribute very much to the eſtabliſh. 
ment of this church; which therefore he earneſtly recom. 
mended to them, that the occaſions of differences and mutual 
animoſities might be removed; and that as ſoon as might be, 
he would fummon a convocation.” | 

Notwithſtanding this anſwer, no further progreſs was made 
in the bill. Thoſe who had moved for this bill, and aftcr- 
wards brought it into the houſe, ated a very difingenuous 
part. For while they ſtudied tro recommend themſelves by 
this ſhew of moderation, they ſet on their friends to oppoſe 
it; and ſuch as were very fincerely and cordially for it, 
were repreſented as the enemies of the church, who intended 
to ſubvert it. Nor was this bill ſupported by thoſe who 
ſcemed moſt favourable to the diſſenters. They advanced it 
as a maxim, that it was fit to keep up a ſtrong faction both 
in church and ſtate; and they thought it was not agreeable 
to that, to ſuffer ſo great a body as the preſbyterians to be 
made more eaſy, and more inclinable to unite to the church, 
They alſo thought, that the toleration would be beſt main- 
tained, when great numbers ſhould need it, and be concerned 
to preſerve it. So the deſign of a comprehenſion being 
zealouſly oppoſed and but faintly promoted, feil to the 


ground. However, the king was ſo deſirous this affair ſhould | 
lucceed, that it was brought on again the next ſeſſion in ! 


more formal manner, though with no better ſucceſs. 

The oath to be uſed at the coronation of the king, and 
thole to be taken by the members of both houſes of parliz- 
ment, as well as by all perſons enjoying office, employment 
or benefice being ſettled, and the toleration for the proteſtant 
diſſenters being eſtabliſhed, the next thing to be conſidered 
was a revenue tor the ſupport of the government. It muſt be 
obſcrved, that before the revolution the whole ſtanding 
income of the ſtate was in the power and diſpoſal of the 
crown, and was called the revenue of the crown. There was 
then no diſtinction of what was to be allotted for the king's 
uſe, and what for the ſervice of the public. By which means 
the King might reſerve what part he thought fit for his own 
deſigns, and employ no more than he pleaſed for the purpoſes 
of the nation. Accordingly it was found, that after tho 
reſtoration, the public revenue had been conſtantly embez- 
zled, and immenſe ſums very often ſunk, without being 


and commoners ſhould be joined in the commiſſion, who might be able to 
ſatisfy both houſes of the 1ealons, upon which they were made, and tler 
by remove all fears and jealouſies, ill men might raiſe againſt the clergy, ot 
their endeavouring to keep up without ground, a diſtinct intereſt from that 
of the laity, whom they to carefully excluded from being joined with them 
in conſtitutions of common concernment, that they would not have any part 
in the deliberation, who muſt have the greateſt in determining. 6. B. 
cauſe ſuch a reſtrained commiſſion lay liable to this great objection, that it 
might be made uſe of to elude repeated promiſes, and the preſent gener.) 
expectation of- compliance with tender conſciences, when the providing 0! 
it was taken out of the ordinary comſe of parliament, to be put into the 
hands of thoſe alone, who were lateſt in adautting any need of it, and who 
might be thought to be the more unfit to be the lole compoſers of ditter* 
ences, when they were looked upon by ſome as parties. g 7. Becauſe, after 
all, this carried a dangerous ſuſpicion along with it, as if the laity were not 
a part of the church, nor had any power to meddle in matters of religion; 
a ſuſpicion directly oppoſite to the conſtitution both of church and tate, 
which would make all alterations utterly impoſlible, unleſs the clergy alone 
vere allowed to have power to make laws in matters of religion; fince whit 
was citablifhed by law could not be taken away, or changed but by conſent 
of laymen in parliament, the clergy theinſelves having no authority to med- 
dle ia this very caſe, in which the laity was excluded by this very vote, but 
what Niey det ved trom lay-hands, Laſtly, becauſe it was contrary to three 
ſtatutes made in the reign of Henry VIII, id one in Edward VI, which 
empowers thirty-two commiſſioners to alter the common and ecclefialticil 
laws, &c, whereof ſixteen to be of the laity, and ſixteen of the clergy.” 
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Ihereſore wiſely concerted, after the revolution, for the 
Tecurity of the nation from perpetual miſapplications of the 
PHublic money, to allot a leparate income for the maintenance 
Pe che king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity, (which 
1 now called the civil iſt) and to put the reſt of the public 
revenues entirely under the command of the parliament. 
Bo that from the time of the revolution, the public money 
bas been no more left to the diſcretionary management of the 
court, but the commons, after examining the current ſervices 
of each year, have appropriated the ſupplies to thoſe ſervices 
oly, and the king's buſineſs has been to ſce the money 
applicd according to their appropriation, of which an account 
ar the next meeting of the parliament has been conflantly 
Submitted to both houſes, before any further ſupplics have 
been granted 6. order therefore to intioduce this great 
change in the public income, the commons, in the fit place, 
voted that the revenue was expired by the vacancy of the 
throne, and not devolved on their mazellics; and though by 
a long courſe, and the practice of ſome ages, the cuttoms 
had been granted to the kings for life, it was now laid down 
bas 4 maxim, not to grant any revenue but from \ car to vear, 
Sor at leaſt for a ſhort term of years *. This the whigs 
thought, would oblige the kings to ſuch a popular method 
of government, as ſhould merit the conltant renewal of the 
grant. The king, who expected the lame regard ſhould be 
mewn for him as tor his predeceſſors, was not pleaſed with ſo 
precarious a revenue, which the tories oblerving, they took 
the occaſion to beget in him jealoufies of his friends, and 
with too great ſucceſs. They reſolved to r:concile themlelves 
to the king, by granting a revenue for lite; but at preſent 
only to look on, till the whigs, who carried every thing they 
pleaſed, ſhould have refuſed it. 
Purfuant to the maxim before- mentioned, when the King's 
revenue was brought into confideration, it was pretenied, 
that, as there were anticipations and charges upon it, in which 
many perſons were concerned, they had notte to examine 


that matter with due care; and therefore, by a proviſional 


act, they granted the king the revenue but for one year, 
This touched the king ſenſibly, and was fo repreſented to him 
by the carl of Nottingham, that he concluded he was im the 
hands of perſons that did not intend to ule him well. Nor 
indeed was it till the year 1698, that he could prevail to have 
the revenue ſettled for life. 

The civil liſt for this year was ſettled at fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, to be paid out of the public revenue, in 
which was included what was to be allowed to the queen 
regent, the queen dowager, the prince and princets of 
Denmark, the judges, and marſhal Schomberg, to whon the 

> parliament had given a hundred thoutand pounds tor thc 
* ſervices he had donel. A revenue of one million two hun- 
dared thouſand pounds a year was allo voted to be ſettled for 
the conſtant neceſlary charge of ſupporting the crown in the 


d Of this the preceding reigns were one continued inſtance, A gentle- 
man, who lived in the latter end of king Charles II's roagn, thus rev 1p rtur 
# lates ſome circumſtances in the houſe of commons: “ I remember when 
eleven hundred thoutand pounds was given for building of finps, and no 
one built ; and above two millions given to ſupport the triple lexgue, auch 
then it was preſently employed for the breaking ot it ; when twelve hundred 
thoufand pounds was given for an actual war with France, when at the 
nme time we were under all the obligations for peace, and o conti 
nucd.“ 

This appropriation of the public revennes (one of the improvements 
of our conititution at the revolution) is the great tence of our libertics, 
as it deprives the crown of the power of ditpoſiug of thete revenues at plca— 
lure, as it necefſirily occaſions the having every article of the public jer- 
vice diſcuſſed and approved by the pailiament, and as it is made only from 

Jear to year with regard to the ſupplics of the curreat ſervices z 1o tht 
wuhout the annual meeting of the parliament, the navy, army, ordnance, 

and all the other wheels of the government are entirely topped, By winch 
means the mealures of the court are continually examined, and. any grieve 
ances laid open with ſuch freedom and weight, as will never iutter them to 
be long unredrefled, 

| * The annual revenue, clear of all charges in the collection, at the time 

of king James II's abdication, was as tollows: 


| falt-farm * 609,999 
23. The hereditary and temporary exciſe, with the additional 
nmerpence tor the year, ending June 24, 1089. — 666,383 
3. Hcarth- money — 245,000 
. Poſt-office — 05, 
5. Wine licenſes — 10,000 
0. Impoſition on wines and vinegar, granted for eight years, 
. 8 June 24, 1693. — — 172,991 
: 11 impoſition on tobacco and ſugar — 148,801 
8 8. Ihe impoſition on French linen, brandy, an talk 935710 
9. 1 ne imall branches (which before the crown-lands were fold, 
amounted to 130,0001.) — — 60,000 


Total neat revenue of the crown 2,001,855 


O F 


ooned to the uſes for which they were granted h. It was 
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time of peace. But before this was done, and two days after 
the vote of the expiration of the revenue, four hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds had been granted for a preſent aid 
to be levied by tix monthly afliflincnts. 

The princeſs of Denmark, depending entirely on the king 
for her allowance, was unealy that no propoſitions had been 
made to her of a ſettlement, nor any advance of money, 
tnce the King was on the throne; and therefore while the 
revenue was under debate, ſome of her friends moved, that a 
provition might be made for her, but being put off for that 
time, it was propoſed again juſt after the birth of the duke of 
Glouceſter, that her revenue might be advanced from thirty 
thoulind (which was what the king allowed her) to ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, which occaſioned ſome warm expoſtulations 
heim the queen to the princels m; and as this ſum was to be 
pail out of the civil liſt, the motion was defeated by the 
King's prorogation of the parliament; nor was it, as will be 
(cn, till the next year, that an act pafled, allowing her a let- 
tlement of fifty thoufand a year, which occaſioned a great 
coldn, s between not only the King, but even the UCEN and 
the princeſs. 

VWhillt the revenue was ſettling, there was one branch of it 
which the King had a mind ſhould be diſcharged. In his 
march through the weſtern counties, from his firſt landing, 
he had been moved to abolith the chimney-money, and he 
had promiſed to recommend it to the parhament. To this 
end he ſent a meſlage to the commons, acquainting them, 
that being ſenſible what a grievous burden hearth- money 
was to the people, eſpecially the poorer fort, he was willing 
to agree either to a regulation of it, or the taking it away, 
not doubting but they would take care of his revenue ſome 
other way.” This proved to be an act of great prudence and 
popularity, for which the commons preſented an addreſs of 
thanks, exprefled in very grateful terms, © for this unpre- 
cedented ofter for the eaſe of his people, afluring him, that 
they would make ſuch returns and be ſo careful of the ſupport 
ol the crown, that the world mrght ſee, to the diſcouraging 
of his enemies, and ſatisfaction of all good nien, that his 
majeſty reigned in the hearts of his people.” 

But as popular as this act was, it met with ſuch oppoſition 
from the tories, that it ran a great hazard in the houſe of 
lords. They alledged, That it was the only ſure fund, 
which could never fail in war; fo that money would be freely 
advanced upon it; and that a few regulations would take 
away any grievance, Which might arite from it. Rut it was 
thought, they were not willing, that fuch an act ſhould paſs, 
as would render the king acceptable to the body of the na- 
tion, It Was allo imagined, that the proſpect they then had 
ot a ſpeedy revolution in tavour of king James, made ſome 
of them unwilling to pals an act, which ſcemed to lay an 
obligation on him, ether to maintain it, or by reſuming his 
revenue to raiſe the hatred of the nation higher againſt him”, 
However, the act was patted at laſt, and this badge of fla- 
Atnual 


diſburſements for the public” ſervices, during king James II's 


reign, 
: £ 
M Wit ot * 1 f {e 1Y 7M, ar TY! TIN © 7 naval (} Fg — 

T .. Walnftenuſce 0 COMMON, ane | Gion OF NAVA 110165 — 300,080 
2. Ordinary of the wivy and 01 dnance — — 50, 000 
3. Guards and other difeiplined troops — 200,990 
4. Camus, cContingencics, &c, 50, 000 

Total 690,009 


— 


This being deducted out of the whole revenne, there remained for his civil 
lit 1,464,6851. by which he was enabled, without any other aid, to iupport 
a large army, and mantaith great numbers ot jetuits and priefts of all orders. 
How eaty would it have been tor him to have tucceeded mm his defigns, with 
4 revenue that placed kin; above the erat of applying to the parliament, 
had he taken proper methods, or had vot the revolution intervened ? 
Hence appears the expediency of fixing boundaries to the expences of the 
civil lift, and the importance of appropriating the rett of the public revenue 
to the particular tervices of each year, and of ſubmitting an account of 
the application of the tupplics tor thele lervices, to the diſcuflion of the 
Pa lament, ; 

| The queen dowager was to have 18, 20g], 1 55, 4d. r-half per annum. 
The judges, matters w chancery, and judges of Wales, 1 3, Sool. per annum. 
The perpetuities out of the cuſtoms, (except 1001, a year to the heirs of 
colonel Fairfix) amounting to 3581. per annum, were allo to be paid. 

» Quecn Mary, it ſeems, exprefied a great deal of diſpleaſure at this 
attempt, to ſettle a revenue on the prince and princets, Taking her ſiſter 
one night to talk for it, ſhe aſked her, What was the meaning of thoſe 
proceedings ? To which. the princeſs anſwered, „She heard her friends 
bad a mind to make her fome ſettlement,” The queen haſtily replied, 
pray what friends have you but the king and me?“ This the princeſs 
herſelt told the duchets of Mailburough with great concern and teſentment. 
Conduct of D. of Mirth. p. 30. 

a By the hearth-hooks it appeared, that the number of houſes, in Eng- 
Lind and Wales, toon after the retoration was about 1,230,900, and reck- 
oning ux peticins, at a medium, to cach hyuic, it fixes the number of the 


people, at that time, to be 774807000. f 
4 4 6 It TE 
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very (as it is expreſſed in the preamble) upon the hg ns 
people was removed, which expoſed every man's houſe to be 
entered into, and ſearched at pleaſure by perſons unknown to 
him. | 

The friends of king James had indeed ſome reafon to ex- 
pect a revolution in his favour at this time; for now it was 
that the king received intelligence of his baving failed from 
Bret with a conſiderable number of French troops, in order 
to land in Ireland, which being communicated to the com- 
mons, the following addrels from both houſes was preſented 
to the king. 


6s E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and faithful ſubjects, 

VA the lord's ſpiritual avd temporal, and commons 
aſſembled in parliament, being highly ſenſible of our late 
great and ſignal deliverance from popery and arbitrary pow- 
er, whereof it has pleaſed Almighty God to make you the 
glorious inſtrument ; and defiring, to the utmoſt of our abi- 
ſities, to expreſs our gratitude to your majeſty for ſo great 
and gencrous an undertaking, no leſs neceſlary to ſupport 
the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, than for recovering and 
maintaining the civil rights and liberties of theſe nations, ſo 
notorionſly invaded and undermined by popiſh counſels and 
counſellors; and being likewiſe fully convinced of the reſt— 
leſs ſpirits and continual endeavours of your majeſty's and 
the nation's enemies for the extirpation of the proteſtant 


religion, and the ſubverfion of our laws. and liberties, do 


unanimouſly declare, that we will ſtand by and aſſiſt your 
majeſty with our lives and fortunes, in ſupporting the alli- 
ances abroad, in reducing of Ircland, and in detence of the 
proteſtant religion and laws of the kingdom.“ 


To this addreſs the king returned a remarkable anſwer, ſaid 
to be drawn up in concert with Mr. Powle, ſpeaker of the 
houtc of commons. 


My lords and gentlemen : 

„JF any thing could add to the eſteem and affection I 

have for parliaments, and particularly for this, they 
would be much 1ocrealed by the Kindneſs you ſhew to me, 
and the zeal you expreſs for the public good, in the addrets 
vou have made, which in the manner as well as the matter 
has every thing in it, that ought to recommend it to 
me. 

„IJ will aſſure you, that I will never abuſe the confidence 
vou have put in me, being fully p-rtuaded, that there is no 
jure foundation of a good agreement between a king and his 
people, but a mutual trutt ; when that is once broken, a go- 
vernment is halt ditlolved. 

„It ſhall be therefore my chief care never to give any 
parliament cauſe to diſtruſt me; and the beſt method I can 
aſe for that purpole, is never to expect any thing from them, 
bu! what ſhall be their own intereſt to grant. 

*« I came hither for the good of the kingdom; and ſince 
It is vour defire that I am in this Ration, I ſhall purſue the 
tame ends that brought me. 

„ God has been pleaſed to make me inſtrumental to re- 
deem vou from the ills you fearcd ; and it is ftill my defire, 
as well as my duty, to ſerve vou in your religion, laws, and 


liberties; which was the only inducement, that brought me 


into England; and to theſe I aſcribe the bleſſings, that have 
att: nd. this undertaking. 

When I ſpoke laſt to you, I told you of the neceſſity of 
aſſiſting our allies, and more eſpecially the ſtates of Holland, 
whoſe readineſs to reheve you, at fo great a hazard and ex- 
pence, from the extremities you lay under, needs no other 
argument to move you to the conſideration of it. 

% As I was then a witneſs of their zeal and affection to 
promote the expedition, and to ſecond my endeavours, even 
wech the neglect of their own ſafety; ſo I am now ſenſible 
of the inevitable ruin, they have drawn upon themſelves 


„ The account of the charges laid out by the Dutch in this expedition, 
was as follows: 
. 3. 


The charges of the fleet — — — 2,288,404 © © 
Provitions tor the horie, &c. — — 186,000 © © 
Freight of the merchant-ſhips, — — 1,245,000 0 © 
Fieight of ſilluing-boats for landing the foot, and loſs 

ot 11x — — — — 47,388 © © 
Pay to genetal officers of all forts _ _ 1,615,989 8 
Puyiment of the horte and dragoons — 391,420 12 6 
Payment of the foot — — — 531,206 14 8 
Levy-moncy and other incidents — — 250% 0 
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in giving you their aſſiſtance, if you ſhould not retur, 
it to them. 

© They have really exhauſted themſelves to ſuch a degree, 
both as to men and money, that it is not eaſily to be 1m;. 
gined ; and I am confident your generofity will have as litt. 
bounds towards them, as theirs had towards you; and that 
you will not only enable me to make good the treaty with 
them, and repay what they have actually laid out upon thi; 
occaſion, (of which an account ſhall be given you) but the: 
you will further ſupport them, to the utmoſt of your ability, 
againſt the power of their enemies, who mult be yours to 
by their intereſt, and their religion, and do certainly deſiga 
the ruin of Holland to be a ſtep to your deſtruction. 

I nced not take pains to tell you the deplorable condition 
of Ireland, which, by the zeal and violence of the popit 
party there, and by the aſſiſtance and encouragement they 


have from France, is brought to that paſs, that it is not ad. 


viſable to attempt the reducing of it but by a conſiderable 


ſorce; which, I think, ought not to be leſs than twenty. 


thouſand horfe and foot, which, by. the bleſſing of Gos, 
will make the work ſhorter, and in confequence the charge 
eaſier, though the firſt expence mult of neceſſity be vey 
great. 

* You are to conſider, that towards the moſt ſpecdy and 
eſſectual ſucceſs in relation to Ireland, as well as with regard 
to France, there mult be ſuch a fleet, as may, in conjunction 
with the ſtates, make us ſo entircly maſters of that tea, thu: 
nothing may be ſent from France to Ireland, or any wher, 
clic, that may give diſtubance to us or our allies. 

© I muſt allo recommend to you the confideration of th: 
revenue to me, that it may be fo ſettled, as that it may be 
collected without diſpute. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* Theſe things will amount to a great ſum, and muſt of 
conſequence be a preſent weight upon the people: but con- 
ſidering neither your religion nor your ſafety can probably be 
ſecured without theſe means, 1 conclude, nothing can, be too 
great a price for their preſervation. And I will engage my 
tolemn word to vou, that whatever you ſhall give to ches 
public ends, ſhall be ſtrictly applied to them; and that 5: 


you ſo freely offer to hazard. all that is dear to you, fo [ ſhall 


as freely expoſe myſelf for the ſupport of the proteſtan 
religion, and the ſafety and honour of the nation.“ 

The king had a juſt ſenſe of what the ſtates of the United 
Provinces had done towards the preſervation of the religion 
and liberties of England, 
vancement to the throne, ſent them a letter to aſſure them, 
„that his new dignity, inſtead of diminiſhing the affection 
he ever had, and the care he ever took, for the preſervation 
and proſperity of their republic, would only ſerve to cnabl: 
him to diſcharge his office of ſtadtholder, with more weight 
and ſucceſs, towards the good and advantage of their ſtate; 
and that during his reign, he would make it his conſtagt 
buſineſs and endeavour, to ceftabliſh and maintain a perfeck 
intelligence, alliince and inviolable friendſhip, between tis 
kingdoms and the united provinces, for the ſafety, welfare, 
and repoſe, of both eſtates; and the ſupport of the protel- 
tant religion.” As the king therefore thought it highly res. 
ſonable, that the ſtates ſhould be repaid, as ſoon as poſſible, 
what they had laid out in his expedition; he took all occi 
ſions to put the commons in mind of it, and particularly 1 
this ſpeech; purſuant to which, an account of the chargs 
of the expedition was indeed taken, and the ſum of fi: 
hundred thouſand pounds voted for that purpoſe, but |! 
was not till the end of the ſefhon, that a fund was ſettled {oi 
raiſing the money“. 

After the revenue, an attempt was made concerning td: 
militia, A bill was prepared for ſettling it in ſuch a mannes 
that the management of it would, in a great meaſure, be take! 
both from the king, and from the lord lieutenants, Thc: 


Carts and waggons _ — _ 

Lots of two ſlups, proviſions when the fleet was driven 
back, wrecks, charges of the artillery and hoſpital, 
French proteſtant officers, quarters, horſes to make 


169,911 © * 


gocd the loſs in the ſtorm, &. cnn IE 2,27, 4537 
Total 7,301,332 1 
ͤm¼ mn. 


This account looks as if it was drawn for ſo much ſterling; but by '* 
particulars, and by the ſum granted by he parliament for its diſcharge, 
is plain, it muſt be for to many guilders, Which at. one ſliilling and tc“. 
pence halfpenny each, were equivalent to about 686, 500 l. ſterling at u. 
tune. 
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Peing generally peers, a bill that ſo much leſſened their 
nuthority, could not but be obſtructed in the houſe of lords; 
Accordingly, it was ſuffered to lie on the table. By this 
proceeding, which was chiefly promoted by the Whigs, as 
well as by that of the revenue, the king came to think, 
Frhat thoſe who had raiſed him to the throne, intended to 
E depreſs bis power, as much as they had exalied his perton, 
Ne ſeemed to grow jealous of his prerogatives, the import- 
dance of each being aggravated by the carl of Nottingham, 
* who had given him a ſcheme of all the particular points, and 
their dependence on2 on another. He was ſo pofletled with 


the carl's repreſentations, that many of thoſe who hail for- 


merly molt of his confidence, found a coldneſs growing 
upon him, which increaſed their diſguſt; and made them 
} apprehend, they ſhould fee another reign full of preroga- 
tive maxims, 

As the whigs were diſappointed in their militia-bill, ſo they 
could not be brought to another point, though often pretled 
to it by the king. This was an act of indemaity, which with 


proper exc: tions of ſome criminals, the King thought would 
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very much ſettle the minds of the nation. Accordingly the 
king ſeat a mellage to each houle, expreſſing his earnelt de- 
fire that they would prepare a bill, for a general pardon ; 
with ſuch exceptions only, as to them thould ſeem neceiliry 
for the vindication of public juſtice, in order to free great 
numbers of people from the guilt, r-proaches and penaltics, 
they were liable to. But how zealous ſo:ver the king was 
for an act of indemnity, the warmeſt of the whigs would not 
promote it. They thought it beſt to Keep many under the 
11th ; they intended fevere revenges for the blood, that had 
been ſhed, and tor the many unjuſt things, which had buen 
done in the end of King Charles [T's reign. "They faw, that 
the clogging, the indeninity with many comprehenſive excep- 
tions, would create King James a great party; fo they did 
zot think proper to offer at that: Yet they relolved to keep 
them {till in their power, till a better opportunity of falling 
on them ſhouid offer itſelf, They proceeded therefore fo 
{lowly in the affair, that the bill could not be brought to a 
ripeneſs during this ſelhion. Ir is true, the great mildnels 
of the king's remper, and the gentlenels of his governmert , 
which was indeed rather liable to cenſure, as being roo remits, 
ſer people's minds much at caſe. And it it gave too much 
boldneſs to thoſe, who began to fet up an open oppofition 
to him, yet it gained upon the greater part of the nation, 
who ſaw none ot thoſe moving ſpectacles, that bad been fo 
common in foriner r igns; and ali promitedthemſelves happy 
days under fo merciful a prince. But angry men put a wick- 
ed conſtruction on the earneltnels the king thewed tor the 
act of indemnity : they ſaid, he intended to make uſe of a ſet 
of prerogative men, as foon as he legally coul; and that 
therefore he deſired the inſtruments of king James's illegal 
government might be once ſecured, that lo he might employ 
them. The earls of Monmouth and Warrington, were inkut— 
ing jealouſics of the king into their party, with the fame in- 
duſiry, that the earl of Nottingham was, at the lame time, 
inſlilſiag into the king jealouties of them; and both acted 
with too much ſucceſs, which brought great contuſion into the 
courſe of affairs. For though the earls of Shrewſbury and 
Devonſhire did all they could to ſtop the progrels and effects 
of thoſe ſuſpicions,” with which the whigs were pofleſſed, yet 
they had not credit enough to do 17. 

The next thing of importance was to pals an act, for de- 
claring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling 
the ſucceſſion of the crown (as had been agreed by rhe 
convention) to the king and queen and their iſſue, and 
after them to the princeſs Ann and her iſſue, and after 
them, to the king and his iſſue, by another queen. Ac— 
cordingly a bill was ſent up by the commons to the lords, 
tor that purpoſe; with a clauſe difabling all papiſts from fuc- 
Cceding to the crown, to which the lords added, or ſuch as 
ſhould marry papiſts. To this was propoſed by the biſhop 
of Saliſbury, an additional clauſe ablolving the ſubject, in 
that caſe, from allegiance. This was ſeconded by the carl 
of Shrewſbury, and it paſſed without any oppoſition or de- 
bate. That prelate was ordered by the king to propoſe the 
naming of the princeſs Sophia, duchels of Hanover, and 
her poſterity, next in the ſucceſſion; the king ſignified his 
pleaſure in this alſo to his miniſters. The duke of Hanover 
was now changing his former meaſures, and ſeparating him- 
ſelf from the intereſts of France. The lords agreed to the 
propofition, and, amongſt other amendments of the bill, 
added a proviſo in the princeſs Sophia's favour. The bill 
thus amended was returned to the commons, where it occa— 
tioned great debates, 'and the houle diſagreed to the lords 
proviſo. Mr. Hampden prefled it vehemently, but the 
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tories and alſo Wildman, 
poſed it. Their ſecret reaſon ſeemed to be a deſign to 
extinguiſh monarchy, and therefore to ſubſtitute none be- 
yond the three who were named, that ſo the ſucceſſion might 
quickly come to an end. Bat it not being decent to own 
this, all that they pretended was, that there being many in 
the lineal ſucee mon, atter the three that were named, who 
were then of the church of Rome, the leay ig to them the 
poſſihility to ſucceed, upoa their turning proteſian'«, might 
have a good effect on them, and diſpoſe them to hearken to 
inſtruction; all which would be defeated by a declaration in 
tavour of the! houſe of Hanover, betides, that the im ation - 
ing that houſe would give an opportunity to toreigner 
intermedliog too far in the affairs of the nation; an that 4 
Parliament of England had never determined the deor:s of 
lueceſſion beyond two or three perſons. The king, wh Y.ik $1109 
nothing more earneſtly than to ſee the crown ſettled in the 
proteſtaat line, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring the com 
mons to a compliance with the lords, declaring in council 
that his queen, and both the prince and princels of Denmark, 
denred It as well as himſelf. The lords likewiſe warinly in 
ſiſted on their claute, lledging * That though in the 1 
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and all the republican party op- 
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ol the lubject, they thought it reaſonable to carry he nite 
ation of the ſucceſſion of the crown larther than was neces ! ry 
in that inſtrument, in which the crown was off red to GED 


majulties, and that had no other view but of the ſüccethon of 
their poſterity. 2. That they could ſee no danger, no dan 
il! coniequence, that might follow a farther limitation, bu: 
very much to the contrary, For, this ſecured the nation 
eſfectually from the danger of having a papiſt to reign in it at 
any time hereafter, fince of ſuch a number of papiſts, as ttood 
next the crown in the lineal tacceſhon, ſome might be pre- 
vailed on to mike a ſhe of changing their religion, if they 
bad a proſpect of ſucceeding to the crown upon it; and 0 
danger being ſo gicat as the having one, who is a pretended 
proteſtant, but ih truth a concealed papitt, to re ign over US 3 
the moſt effectual way to ſecure our religion, was, to declare 
the ſucceſhon in a family, that was Known: to be proteitint. 
In the next place, it was the intereſt of England, at prefent, 
to do right to that great houte, by limiting this ſuc. 
according to the proviſo. For fince this limitation hal been 
propoſed, 1t it ſhould be now laid afide, it would ioo hke 
excluding that houſe, which might provoke. them to take a 
relolution, that might be of great prejudice to the nation in 
this preſent conjuncture.“ | 

Theſe reaſons being communicated to the commons, ſe— 
veral conferences were held between the two houles, but to 


no effect; tor both houles adhered, and the bill, after de- 


pending two months, was dropt on the birth of the duke of 
Gloceſter, fon of the prince and princeſs of Denmark, born 
the 27th of July, and chriſtened William; the king, and the 
carl of Dorlet (landing for his Daniſh majeſty) being god- 
fathers, and the marchionels of Flalifax godmother. The 
birth of this prince greatly contributed to diſſipate the fears 
of a popiſh ſuccetInr. Though the bill of rights was thus 
laid afide for the preſent, it was reſolved to reiume it at the 
opening of the next ſeiſion, the fucceſs of which ſhall be 
mentioned here, to put an end to this matter at once, When 
the time came, the king did not think it convenient to renew 
the motion of the princeſs of Hanover, and ordered the 
biſhop of Saliſbury to acquaint her with all particulars. It was 
proper to have a bill patled, that enacte«| the excluſion of all 
papiſts. For by that means, the ſucceffion was in a manner 
brought to her door. And it any in the line before her ſhould 
pretend to change, as it was not very likely to happen, ſo it 
would nct be calily believed. Wherefore it was reſolved to 
carry the ſucceſſion no tarther at this time. The bill patled 
the commons, without any oppoſition; and being ſent to the 
lords, they juſtly conſidering how far king James had gone 
towards introducing the popith religion into the nation, took 
ſpecial care to prevent the like for the future, by adding a 
clauſe to the bill, That the Kings and queens of England 
ſhould be obliged, at thei coming to the crown, to take the 
reſt in the firſt part.amcnt that ſhould be called at the begin- 
ning of their reign ; and that if any King or queen of Ing- 
land ſhould embrace the Roman catholic religion, or marry 
with a Roman catholic prince or princeſs, their ſubjects 
ſhould be abſolved of their allegiance ; and that the crown 
and government of theſe realms thould from tim? to time de- 
ſcend to, and be enjoyed by ſuch perſons, being proteſtants, 
as ſhould have inherited the ſame, in caſe the ſaid perſons fo 
reconciled to the church of Rome, or marrying a papiſt as 
aforeſaid, 
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afnreſaid, were naturally dead.“ This remarkable clauſe 
Paſſed without any oppoſition or debate, which conſidering 
the great importance of it, was very ſurpriſing; and being 
agreed to by the commons, the whole bill was at laſt pre- 
ſented to the king for the royal afſent. This act rehearles 
not only the foregoing clauſe, but the whole declaration of 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject, offered on the 13th of 
February to their majeſties, and eſtabliſhes them to be the 
rights and liberties of the people of England ; recognizes 
that king James II. having abdicated the government, their 
majeſties are king and queen ; ſettles the ſucceſſion, and ob- 
liges every king and queen, at the time of their taking the 
coronation-oath, to ſubſcribe, and audibly repeat the declara- 
tion of the goth of Charles II; and enacts, that no diſpenſa- 
tion by non-obſtante, of or to any ſtatute ſhall be allowed, 
unleſs mentioned in ſuch ſtatute 7. 

By theſe acts the new ſettlement in England was com- 
pleated, as far as the enemies to the revolution would per- 
mit. For that the conſtitution was not brought to greater 


It mav not be amiſs to repeat here the rights and liberties which by 
this act are eſtabliſhed. | . : 

« 1 That the pretended power of ſuſpending of laws, or execution of 
laws, by regal authority, without conſent of parliament, is illegal. | 

* 2, That the pretended power of diſpenhng with laws, or the execution 
of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, is 
egal. : ; 

« z. That the commiſſion for erecting the late court of commiſſioners for 
ecclehaftical cauſes, and all other commiſſions and courts of the like nature, 
are illegal and pernicſous, 

„4. That the levying of money for or to the uſe of the crown, by pre- 
rence Or prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer tne, or 
in any other manner than the ſame is, or ſhall be granted, is illegal. 

4 5. That it is the right ot the lubjccts 10 petition the king, and all Com 
mitments and proſecutions for fuch petitioning, are illegal. | 

« That the railing or keeping a ſtanding army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unleis it be with content of parliament, is againſt law. 

7. That the ſubjects, w hieb are proteſtants, may have arms for their 
defence, ſuitable to their condition, and as allowed by law, 

« 8. "That eleftion of members of parliament ought to be free. 

« g. That the freedom of ſpeech, and debates or proceedings in parlia- 
ment, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned, in any court or place out of 
p11 liament, ; 

o. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor esceſſive fines 
impoſed, nor cruel and unufual puniſhments inflicted, 

« 11. That jurors ought to be duly 1mpannelled and returned; and 
jurors which paſs upon men in trials tor high-trexton, ought to be frees 
holders. 

& 12, That all grants and promifes of fines and forfcitures of particular 
perſons, before conviction, are illegal and void. : 

« 13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, and for the amending, 
ſtrengthening, and preſerving of the laws, parhaments ought to be held 
trequently,? ; ; 

It was at this time ſuggeſted in all companies, that the preſent ſetile- 
ment was illegal and unjuttifiable ; that king James would thortly return 
with a powerful army, and tettle things on a right foundation: that the in- 
tereſt of the church of England was involved with that of king James, and 
the one could not ſubſiſt without the reftoration of the other. As thele in- 
ſinuations were countenanced by ſome of the clergy, biſhop Burnet wrote a 
paſtoral letter to thoſe of his dioceſe, concerning the allegiance. due to king 
William and queen Mary, in which, among other topics, he ulcs that of the 
right of conqueſt, which had been always declined by the king, who chote 
to receive the crown by the determination of the people, as more agreeable 
to his declaration. This paſtoral letter (with another of Charles Blunt, 
more full to the ſame purpoſe) was burnt three years after, by order of 
the parliament then fitting. A little before the publication of the bithop's 


letter, a libel was ditpericd by the diſaffected, called, A Short H:ittory of 


the Convention, or New-Chriſtened Patliament,“ againſt which a prockuna- 
tion was ifſued, May 7, promiling the reward of a hundred pounds tor the 
di{covery of the author, printer, or publiſher. 

© The earl of Belcarras, who was a very zealons oppoſer of the revolu- 
tion, has written * An Account ot the affairs of Scotland relating to the 
Revolution in 1688, as ſent to the late king James II. when in France, 
which was firſt printed in London in 1714 in 8vo.“ From this piece it will 
be proper to make ſome extiacrs in theſe notes, in order that they may be 
be compared with the other accounts of the tame facts given in the body of 
this hittory. “ Never king, (fays he) ſucceeded to a crown or throne more 
with the love and eftcem ot his fabjects than vour Majeſty did generally to 
all Scotland, of all profeffions; nor could any thing have diſturbed your 
happy reign, but the jealonhics and tears that were induſtriouſly ſpread 
abroad, as it you had deſi gned, by giving a general liberty of conſcience, 
to ruin the religion then enabliſhed, If that had not been too much be- 
lieved, and the tears of again encouraging by ſuch a liberty the fanatics, 
then almoſt entirely ruined, there would have been few, that would have 
retuſed to comply with all your majeſty's demands in parliament. But the 
fears of bringing back the tanatic party, thea ſcattered through the world, 
that were always lying in wait for every opportunity to ruin the monarchy, 
and all thoſe who were taithtul in it, made even your faithfuleſt ſubjects 
comply but with an unwilling mind, conſidering, that ſuch a toleration 
would again ſet up a paity, that had coſt ſo much care, time, and treaſure, 
to deitroy. 

Ahe earl of Murray not ſucceeding in that parliament, becauſe of theſe 
apprehenſions, and his fmall {kill in managing ſuch an affair, where there 
were ſu many intereits to unite; your-majeſty diffolved that parliament, 
and ifſued out a proclamation of indulgence and toleration to all perſua- 
lions. 

« This put the epiſcopal clergy in ſuch a rage, that they could not con- 
ceal it neither in diſcourſes nor pulpits.* and the preſbyterians grew 10 inlo- 
lent with it, upon the letter your majeſty wrote to them, then aflembled 
at Ediaburgh, wherem you told- them your predecefſors had been ſevere, 
and ruined teveral of them, but they might be confident of your protection 
againft all their enemicse 
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perfection; that the declaration of rights was not more fun 
and proportionable to the importance of the occaſion, ang 
favourable circumſtances of the conjuncture; and that ah 
grounds of political and religious diviſions were not removed; 
was entirely owing to faction, diſcontent, prejudice, diſap. 
pointment, and the like, Whilft the event of things waz 
uncertain, men remained under the full influence of their 
fears, which made them act contrary to their prejudices, 
But when the revolution was ſecure, and theſe fears calmed, 
theſe prejudices reſumed their former power, and made them 
argue and realon in contradiction to what moſt of their lead. 
ers had acted. This has already appeared, and will niore 
fully appear in the courſe of the hiſtory 4. | 

It is now time to turn to Scotland, and fee by what Q-py 
and how far the revolution was eſtabliſhed in that kingdom. 
After that, the affairs of Ireland will require the reader's 
attention. 

As to the affairs in Scotland , at this time, it will be proper 
to premiſe, that the declaration which the prince of Orange 


„% This and the ear] of Meltfort's employing James Stuart to draw mo? 
of the public papers tent down, who was known to be a profefled and jnve- 
terate enemy to the crown and their order, made the epiicopal clergy at that 
time ſay and do many things, which afterwards they heartily repented, when 
it was too late; for their diflike of the greateſt part of the nation, and thei; 
jealouſy misfortunately meeting with the inveterate malige of the preſvyte. 
rians, gave the greateit advaytage that could have been wiſhed tor to the 
unbounded ambition of the prince of Orange; for nothing cver made hin 
make ſo bold an attempt, but theſe diviſions, and the jealoufies that were 
induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, few being ſatisfied. "Ihe epiſcopal clergy or 
party, out of fear to Joſe what they had long poſiefled ; and though the 
preſbyterians for a few months firſt aſter the getting their liberty tcemed 
ſatisfied, yet ſome grew as malicious as ever, being diſappointed of get- 
ting the government into their hands, as they hoped, and a revenge on 
their enemies. 

* The order your majeity ſent down commanding all in any office, 
cither civil or military, to give up their commitſhons, and take up new ones, 
without taking the tet; this made all employments liable to ſeveral penal- 
ties of the laws, and occatoned a great conſternation ; but not near to what 
by another order all in employments were commanded to take out re- 
numons for breaking of the laws, which they had done by your majeſty's 
command, by which they thought themſelves jufficiently warranted; as 
nuy appear by a leiter the council ſent to your myeſty, wherein not only 
they, nit the judges gave it as their opinion, that Your inajeſty's giving 2 
conamiſtion was tufficient to kinder any being liable to the law, eſpecially 
contidering, that the penalty was due to .yourtelf, But notwithſtanding 
this advice, a ſcvere proclamation was ſent down by the earl of Melfort, that 
all ſhould take out theſe remitlions in three months, and pay for them three 
pounds ſterling to hinfelt, and twenty pounds to James Stuart, who was to 
give them out; and tuch as did not take them out, to be pwtued for breach of 
kv, and to be rendered incapable for ever thereafter of your mercy, This was 
thought very hard, even by the molt loyal of your inbyjects, to be paying tor 
ſuch remitfions, and eſpecially to be giving ſo much to Mr. Stuart, that had 
but ſome months before got a remiiton tor plotting andcontriving againſt your 
mazeſty and government, and was generally believed at that time, by all that 
withed well to your myelty's government, to be under-hand betraying 
it. Nor have their apprehenſions been falſe; for fince the revolution he 
has bragged to hundreds, that he gave ſeveral advices, defignedly to ruin it, 
and to advance the mtercit of his friends. 

Wen firit this order was read in council, all were ſilent ; but next 
day a iepreleniation was lent up to your majeſty, both by the council and 
kcret committee, to thew how inconvenient it would be, if ſuch an order 
were proclaimed; nor was there any man more againſt it than your chat 
cellor, (the carl of Perth) and thote you truſted moſt, Your majeſty was 
pleated, on theſe repreſentations, to diſcharge its being prefled; but it gave 
uch bad impreſſions of tome, who were employed, that nothing will ever 
take it off; aud it was generally believed, that nothing but your majeſty's 
own goodneſs could have hindered a thing, that would have been 10 ad- 
vantageous to the contrivere, though diſhonourable to all that ſerved you. 
Nothing vexed the epiſcopal clergy more at that time, than to fee ſome 
fanatics put both into council and feffion; But all theſe diſcontems were 
but like ſmothered tice, until the birth of the prince of Wales, Which at- 
terwards broke out more violently; for, after that, ſeveral of the epiſcopal 
clergy were lo far mitled, that they left off in a few weeks the praying tor 
the prince of Wales, and were ſo apt, not only to believe the moſt calum— 
nious reports of that time, but to infinuate in their people fears of popery 
and arbitrary government ; which did no ſmall prejudice, and made many, 
that have appeared fince of a far ditterent temper, extremely ſatisfied at ihe 
note of the ptince of Orange*s coming over, being 1o weak as to believe he 
had made inch an attempt only to ſecure the laws, and to relieve them ct 
their tears. But theſe ditcontents of the epiicopal party, though they can- 
not be juſtified, yet they proceeded from jealouties more than any ill detiga 
againſt your inzjeſty's government. But the preſbyterians being encoi!- 
raged from their triends 1n England, and the rebels, who fled into Holland, 
growing then more intolent than ever, being put in hopes again, by anocher 
way, of getting entirely the government into their own hands, and a revenge on 
their enemies, which were the two things they ſo long wiſhed to have an 
opportunity for, but would never have attained the fame, if the indulgence 
granted them had not brought them together from he Weiſt-Indics, 4% 
that they appeared in far greater numbers, than could well have been be- 
heved to be yet remaining after ſo long a tract of diſcouragement, they 
not only were joined together, but many, that never were of that protet- 
tion before, joined with them, as all the diſcontented of the nation have 
ever done ſince the revolution; making religion always the pretext of gain- 
ing their other ends. 

* The jealouſy of the catholics did not a little heighten the diſcontents 
of both theſe parties likewite; and though they were not ſo afraid of ther 
as of each other, becauſe of their ſmall number; yet with very unealy eyes 
they beheld them coming into the chief poſts both in civil and military en- 
ployments. And thougn the preſbyteriaus, by the liberty granted to al, 
had their ſhare; and were allo admitted into employments, which they had 
never before, but when neceflity compelled former kings; yet they were 
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| ad cauſed to be diſperſed in Scotland, had a great deal of 
$.duence upon the body of the people. But the biſhops and 


piſcopal clergy being devoted to the court, had been drawn 


In to a more than ordinary profeſſion of. adherence to king 


mes. For upon the news of the prince's expedition, they 
ere induced to Write the following letter to the king: 


May it pleaſe your moſt ſacred majeſty, 
p E proſtrate ourſelves to pay our moſt devote thanks 
and adoration to the ſovereign majeſty of heaven 
Ind carth, for preſerving your facred lite and perſon, ſo fre- 
quently expoſed to the greateſt hazards, and as often delivered, 
and you miraculouſly proſpered with glory and victory, in 


Becfence of the rights and honour of your majeſty's auguſt 


Þrother, and of theſe kingdoms; and that by his merciful! 
poodnels the raging of the ſea, and madneſs of unreaſonable 
men, have been ſtilled and calmed ; and your majeſty, as 
the darling of heaven, peaceably ſeated on the throne of your 
royal anceſtors, whole long, illuſtrious, and unparallelled 
line is the greateſt glory of this your antient kingdom. 

« We pay our moſt bumble gratitude to your majeſty for 
the repeated aſſurances of your royal protection to our nati- 
onal church and religion, as the laws have eſtabliſhed them; 
which are very ſuitable to the gracious countenance, encou- 
ragement, and protection, your majeſty was pleated to afford 
xo our church and order, whilſt we were happy in your pre- 


O F 


J.nce among us. 


« We magnify the divine mercy in bleſſing your majeſty 


0 lar from being thankful for it, that both in their pulpits and converſation 


they openly declared, they thought themſelves 


el nothing obliged to any 


tolcration they had, it being gwen to introduce the catholics, and ruin 
proteſtants among themſelves. Nor were theſe jculouſies and apprehenhons 
only among the clergy; for after your insjeſty had given warrant to the 
chancellor, viſcount of Tarvat, and mytelt, to enquire of all the aſticors 
of fate, judges, and officers of the army, their opinion aud conſent tot 
takiog oft the penal laws and teſts ; molt of them, though they contented 
to it, yet had ſuch a cruel apprehenfion of other things further to be prelied 
upon them, that it made thein extremely unealy, And the tuning out ur 
George Mackenzie from being your advocate, and the lord Harmuls rd 
Edmiltoun from the ſeſſion, for reiuting to conſent to wat was oftered, 
heightened extremely the humour; for they were clteemed of the greateit 


integrity and learning of that judicator 


„; and it ſeems not without icaton; 


* 


for though they Nele humoutous, yet atter, and fince the revolution, they 


both behaved themſelves exactly well, and retuicd all the ofters of employ» 
ment which were made them, 


« Except for theſe fears and jealouſies that were ſpread like a plague 


through the land; and the too covetous taking ot money by lome of your 


ſervants (but that I will not meddle with, being refolved to fay nothing 


. 3 . a } + 18 1 . | a 
here but what conſiſis with my own knowledge) all other things iu the 
government were as caly, and managed with as much juitice as was ever 
known in any age. For never was a treaſnry and Exchequer more ka- 
vourable in all forts of compoſitions, winch your melt) allowed us t9 do ; 
por was there ever betore in the council or Ictiion more JUICE and guck 

n * — pe n * . g P . 17 4.4 „ 5 0 * FT 
diſpatch of buſineſs, nor ſoldiers hetier paid, and with lets trouble in the 
n a : 4 ae 1 1 1 1 I (* * 
country; which the woi {t of your ences mult ac knowledge. 
* This letter was figned by, 


he lord archbiſhop of St. Andicus. 

The lord archbiſhop of Glalguw. 
Lord biſhop of Edinburgh. 
Lord biſhop of Galloway. 

Lord biſhop of Abe deen. 

Lord biſhop of Dunkell. 

Lord biſhop of Brechen. 

Lord biſhop of Orkney. 

Lord biſhop of Murray. 

Lord biſhop of Rols. : 

Lord biſhop of Dunblain, 

Lord bithop oi the Illes. 


This letter was publiſhed in the Gazette at London as a pattern for the 
Engliſh biſhops, but they did not think fit to Copy I. EEE: of ths 

t Lord Belcarras gives the following account of ine circumſſances ol one 
revolution in Scotland. “ In this condition | CO TIONEH "n Le Preceding 
note] was the kingdom till September 1688, when your majeny doe" 
an expreſs to your ſceret committee, which counted of your CN 7 2 
marquis of Annandale, viſcount Tarbat, arcluſhop ot Glalgow, br Ha 
Lockbart, aud myſelt, to let us know, you expected an hh 8 bes 
Holland; which at fi ſt was thought by the generality of the nation to 5 
abſolutely impoſſible, and only a pretext 1 rave Money, ON Gran ba whe, 
together tor other deligns, w hack added ($131 10 former jcalouhe 8 F 58 : 5 
miſtaken fears were quickly ſupptetſed, when they knew of mY age 
tions, as your majeſty was making in England, and were nter ile ares 
by ſcamen coming daily from Holland of gre A preparations ihe ptr 6h 1 
of a war quickly to bre:k out. our majeſty's council 6.5.7 e e hens 
ready and withng to concur in e sry thing, that could be oflered 101 ws Nb 
the nation as capable as could be for fervin,z you. And it ſeemed tor a tune 
the noiſe of foreign war had baniſhed then jealoufics and fears Anon 8 
them; and from all quarters of the country the gentlemen and burgefles lc " 
to the council new cfters of duty. The nul was ordered * be auer 
and modelled to a fourth part; and the forty days pay, which the 2 
15 obliged to ot the whole, would have paid this fourth pait * mon! 18. 
The caſtles of Edmburgh, Stu ling, &c. furniſhed the geatry dee, obey 
troops with” arms, and orders were {cut to the chiefs ol the Klighlande y 5 
to have their men in readineſs; which with the ſtanding forces would have 
made a conhderable army, x eh 

On the firſt notice of the invaſion, captain Mackay, nephew to vid 
major-general, was taken up upon ſuſpicion of having laid down his ens. 


n 


41 


with a ſon, and us with a prince, whom we pray heaven may 


bleſs and preſerve, to ſway your royal ſceptres after you; and 
that he may inherit, with your dominions, the illuſtrious and 
heroic virtues of his auguſt and moſt ſerene parents, 

We are amazed to hear of the danger of an invaſion from 
Holland, which excites our prayers for an univerſal repen- 
tance from all orders of men, that God may yet ſpare his 
people, preſerve your royal perſon, and prevent the effuſion 
of chriſtian blood; and to give ſuch ſucceſs to your majeſty's 
arms, that all, who invade your majeſty's juſt and undoubred 
rights, and diſturb or interrupt the peace of your realms, 
may be diſappointed, and cloathed with ſhame, ſo that on your 
royal head the crown may till flouriſh, 


** As, by the grace of God, we ſhall preſerve in ourſelves 
a firm and unſhaken loyalty ; ſo we ſhall be careful and zea- 
lous to promote in all your ſubjects an intrepid and ſtedfaſt 
allegiance to your majeſty, as an eſſential part of their reli- 
gion, and of the glory of our holy profeſſion ; not doubting, 
but that God, in his great mercy, who hath ſo often pre— 
ſerved and delivered your majeſty, will ſtill preſerve and de- 
liver you, by giving you the hearts of your ſubjects, and the 
necks of your enemies. So pray we, who in all humility are, 


Kc. 


EDI x BU RCH, Nov. 3, 1688. 


This letter was fatal, not only to the Scotch biſliops, but 
even to epilcopacy itlelt in Scotland; for the diſtinction was 
very apparent, the preſbyterians fell in with the revolution *, 


ployment in Holland, to be the better able to ſerve the prince of Orange 
In what he intended; which was reafonalle to believe by a letter found upon 
lum, written by himſelf to his uncle, wherein he exprefſed great affection to 
the {ei vice of the prince of Orange, and detired his uncle to let him know, 
that though he had quitted his tervice, yet he hoped, in the condition he 
was now in, he could be more ulctul; which he was willing to do with the 
hazard of his life; and that he wanted only to know how he might put his 
mtcation in exccution, He was examined by a ſecret committee ſeveral 
tunes, but gave his oath frankly, he Knew nothing of any deſign, nor 
meant nothing by theſe expreftions but a compliment to the prince, who 
had concerned himielt in getting bim a rich marriage. But after the prince 
of Orange's coming over, he bragged of knowing all the delign, and valued 
hinſelt tor ſwearing frankly rather thin diſcover, 

&« "There was likewiſe taken one Blackadder, a doctor of phyſic, who was 
ent over by the banithed lords and gentlemen in Ilollang, to encourage 
their friends, and give them an account of the inclinations and affections of 
the people to the prince of Oranges mterett, The only trattick that could be 
made out agunit him (tor he IiKewite would difcloie nothing, but rather 
perjure hintelt of what he knew) was betwixt lord Murtay, ton to the 
mirquis of Annandale, and one Murray of Tippermoote, For by a letter 
taken on him trom Mr, Murray to the lord Murray, he told him he had 
delivered his metiage to the prince of Orange, who received it very kindly, 
and detired Blackadder to give hun an acconmt weekly of all that putled, 
and to let him Know, how the nation ttood affected to the prince of Otange, 
More might certainly be known from the doctor, it the marquis of Annan— 
dale, Who had been lay ing in wait trom the firit note of the invalion, for a 
pictext to appear difcoment, bad not taken this opportunity, He com- 
plamed highly, that any, who bulonged to him, ſhould be tutpected ; and 
that all the woik wade againit Blackadder, was only defigned againſt his 
tentily. 80, to fatisty hun, the doctor was no farther meddled with, that 
he might not have the leut ground, at ſuch a time, to complain, But all 
this did not fatsty him; tor im all mcetings, both in ſecret committee and 
council, he attected an air chagrin and diſcontent; though, to pleaſe him, 
we weie two indulgent to his hunours. Yet a little while after pretending 
ſickneſs, he ieted into the country, until he was affured of the landing of 
the prince of Orange; and then he returned and acted a part mole to the 
prejudice of your intereſts, than the molt inveterate of your enemies was 
then able to do, The chief reaion. he gave tor his diſcontent, was family 
piques betw ix. him and the earl ot Perth, and tears of bis doing him ill 
deeds, Bur nt was known to all the nation, that his hopes of advancing his 
uitereit by the prince of Orange, on the account of his relation by his lady, 
was the chick moiive of all his actions, or at the leaſt, by his ſeeming diſ- 
content with the preſent government, he thought he would ſecute himfelt 
of all that your majcity had bellowed on tum too prodigally. After he 
withdrew, every thing went on not in council; and even the Weſtern 
and fanatic gentry ware contending tor eaployments in the militia troops; 
but by what afterwards appeared, it was with a delign to betray, 

« Nor was there any of them moie torv. ard in offering their ſervice than 
ſir James Montgomer 1, though at th anne time he was alliſting the lord 
Loin to borrow a conftiderable ſum of money to carry him to Holland. 
"The reafon given tor borrowing this money, was to make a preſent to the 
coumtets of Meltort 3 0 could they have tound a pretext that would have 
pled more eaſily; for it Wis realunably believed; otherw ile, the lending 
och a un by fuch dijaſteeted perſons, at ſo critical a time, could not have 
mificd to be tulpected, and his jowney ſtopped. One Mr, Campbell was 
{ent over by the lord 8—, (0 mite hun Ove by Warrant from the prince 
of Orange, but I believe told little of the deſign, though fir James bragged 
after the revolution, of bis knowing all, and of his having meſlages from 
the prince of Orange, but was contradicted by all, who were intruſted in it, 
who were few enough, This was the firſt appearance ol tir James Mont» 
gOmery ; nor had he any manner of influence, except with lome tew ot the 
moſt Ligoted tanatics, who lad made a party, and exclaimed againſt the 

reſt of their profethon tor acecpting oft the indemnity, of taking any favour 
from the governuent; nor would any thing pleaſe them, nor could any fix of 
them agree, being left to their diſcretion, But notwithſtanding theſe divi- 
ſions, all parties kept within bounds, till the calling away of the ſtanding 
Forces, when the goverment was left Layc, and at the diſcretion of their 
enemies, : 

* About the beginning of September your majeſty orderec the earl of 
Path to let on know, how the preſbyter ian miniſters jutended to behave 
42h |; , thengdeives 
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. b- 

d the epiſcopal party uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ob 
luck WE pane. it. Hence, upon the news of king James s 
being withdrawn, the lord chancellor(the carl of Perth) reſigned 


themſclves at the juncture, judging, as they behaved, their 3 —_ 
follow their example. But he believed very juitly, that they 1 no 
fieedom with him, defired me to employ ſome perſon to try t ard = 1 . 
Sir Patrick M was one then, that had not attached RT nes 4 
to any party, but was generally well with all parties. I — _ 0 
to ſome of the leading men, that were then afſembled in toun, and te them, 
from whom be was ſent, and that your majeſty, confidering the many ” 
vours you had ſhewn them, expected they would now ſhew my A pas 
in mlucncing their people to yon heartily againſt the unnatui a ny TIO ; 
and that, according to their preſent behaviour, they might op. 464 gy 026 
and protection from youu foi the future, They anſwered him dryly, l 2 
were but a few ther, but in a fortnight there would be a general meeting o 
them all; that then they doubted not but they would give your mazeity 
ſatisfaction, with ſuch anſwers. When the time came, they put off 87405 
any poſitive anſwer, until they had new aſſurances from then TD in 2 
land, and were made high with expectations, that the prince of Orange 13 
put all the government both of church and ſtate in their hands anc — 
they ſent me word by fir Patrick M „that they owned Goc had made 
the king au inſtrument of ſhewing them ſome favour ; but ſince = were 
convinced, that what favour was ſhewn them, was only with aA deligu to 
ruin the proteſtant religion, they would meddle no more with him, nor 
have any communion with any that belonged to him, eſpecially lince he had 
employed in the chief offices papiſts o perſons popiſhly inclined ; and 1o 
defired to be excuſed from giving any further antwer, but that they would 
beh:ve in this juncture as God would inſpite them. This anſwer ſhewed 
plavly, what was to be expected from them ; and tom that time torward, 
both they and the gentry of ther! party took little pains to tlitgune their re- 
tolutions, But ſtill fears of accidents kept them from doing any thing the 
government could publicly puniſh ; nor were any of them thoroughly in the 
aftair, or truſted in it, fo much aus to make them venture any thing tor what 
they ſo much defiied, It any was thoroughly truſted, it was the earl of 
Ae then at London. At the beginting of the indulgence he turned 
fanatic ; but in a few months was weaned of it, and came to the carl ot Perth, 
and told him, it was only his youth that nfled him, mn Joining with tuch 
1chellioue, mutinous pack; but hencetorward he would ſerve the King 
ketily; and that he intended to go for London mmed! Itely, and to offer 
his fervice. Therefore he defired his recommendation, N hich he got, and 
was yery kindly entertained by your majeſty, and at tirlf was to have the 
earl Of A— ys troop of horte; but the earl ot A com- 
ing up, and not being willing to part with It, he had the promiſe of a 
revimetit, which he was to raiſe in the jouthern countries; but finding 
our mate ſto's affairs in greater diforder that he wmagined, he chote rather 
to join with fome of the dilatte&ted lords in England, The firit he pro- 
Pt ed to was the carl of D k. He told him, he found by the com- 
puny he kept couſtantly, that he was not Jitisfied with the preſent govern- 
ment, aud that he was as much diffar:stied himſelf as any, though he was 
forced to diflemble it, until he had got {jomethng done he came tor : that he 
was reſolved never to draw tword againit the prince of Orange; and that if 
he and his friends would truſt him, he would ſerve them faithfully, and run 
their fate, "The earl of D— & told him, he was joined with others, and 
could not act without their liberty, but he ſhonld jpak to them of it, and 
give an anfoer, The next diy he appointed him to meet him in the city 
Vith the duke of Ormond, Mr. Bil and Mr Maul, who be:onged to 
the princels of Denmark. | After they had dined, the earl of D—k& told 
hit, he had ſpoke to prince George, and the rett then with him, of 
whit e had offered: that they all accepted willingly of it, but expected, 
that he would give an oath of ſecrecy the mot binding way they could de- 
man, which he alſo readily promiſed. 80 Mr, Maul othciated, and gave 
bias the C.crament, and he took the oath, that he would go with them to 
the prince of Orange, whenever he landed. i Zut when it came to the puſh, 
his bart failed hun, ant he excnfed hiniſelf, that he had got a misfortune, 
for which, when the prince 01 Orange Cane to London, he was tor fome 
dans in the meflenget's hands, which made him immediately quit them, and 
Jun with thoſe intended to lerve vom mayeity in the tollowing convention. 

« What more of this kind of rreachety was carried on, I cannot be 
politive, for I believe very few Scothmen were concerned inn it; tor [ doubt 
not, it they had, but they weuld have valued themiclves in it with the reit, 
for u. ral did 10, thut were not concerned ; nor could any {uch treacherous 
deſigns have been concetled, conhdering the pains both the tecret com- 
nüttee and council took to find them out. And now entirely well affected to 
your majefly was the little army you had in Scotland, which was 10 advan- 
tageoully poſted through the kingdom, that even the moſt daftected lived 
pœuce ably expecting the event? But ſo foon as your majeſty ſent your Or- 


ders that they ſhould be brought together, and be in readinets to march mto 


England, then all ditcontented people and fanatics in the nation thought 
they had hit on their own time, believing your majeſty's affairs in England 
nat be in a miſerable condition, when youu had need of fo finall a twice, 
and for it to leave a government naked, aud loſe a whole country, which 
otherwiſe might have been ſo uſeful to you, 

„ Wen firſt the earl of Meltort, by your majeſty's order, wrote of it to 
the ſecret committee, they immediately ſent an exprets to lay before your 
majeſty the meonvemency of it; and hkewile to propoſe a delign they had 
with ie, and modelled the militia, and a detachment of the Highlanders, to 
make an army of thirteen thouſand men, with half year's pay, to have lain 
either upon the borders of Scotland, or in the north of England; which 
certainly would have hindered all thoſe rilings in the north of England, 
which made a noiſe fo far above what really they were, and proved fo pre— 
judicial to your affairs. But inftead of following this advice, which was the 
unanimous advice of the whole council, the earl of Melfort wrote down an 
order, not ſubſcribed by your majeſty, but only in your majeſty's name, 
ordering, that the army ſhould immediately march, and that it avy of your 
ſervants were afraid to ſtay behind, they might go along with the army. 
With a ſorrowful heart your majeſty's orders were obeyed, for the confe- 
quences were too evident; ſo about the beginning of October they began 
their march. The council, after that, ordered the modelled militia to be 
brought together about Edinburgh, and ſome to be quartered in the ſuburbs ; 
but the new rated men, that would quickly have been brought into order, 
if mingled with modelled troops, fignitied little to keep up the face of au- 
thority ; nor was their commander hr George Monro, better at his trade 
than the reſt, having loſt any thing he had learned in Germany long ago, 
nor had he retained auy thing, but aftected nattineſs, brutality, and fan 
ticiim. Neceflity, and the recommendation of ſome, more out of flicud— 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN“s Y 


immediately the great ſeal, and endeavoured. to eſcape ing 
France, but being taken was confined in Stirling caſtle ; an, 
the populace of Edinburgh inſulted, not only the papiſts, bu 


fnp to him than the ſervice, perſuaded the council to give him A com. 
mitlion, until your majeſty's pleature ſhould be known, which afterwa;q, 
you confirmed. _ | ; 

« The preſbyterians and diſcontented party ſceing the miſerable ar 
abandoned condition your affairs were in, took their opportunity acc, 
ingly; for ſo ſoon as the army paſt the borders, Edinburgh was fle 
with numbers of them of all degrees, from all places in the kingdom, 
then thought it tate to take off their maſks, and meet publicly in fever; 
clubs, -where they de iberated, as formerly, what was fit for them to ©, 
that juncture, as if they had been allowed by authority. And the cou 
and ſecret committee knew, from ſome fpies they had amongſt them, 
that paſt at their meetings; yet they were forced to overlook what they li 
not torce to ſuppreſs. Ihe chicts of theſe meetings were the carl of 
ear] C d, carl D d, carl T 3, lord Re, lord M . 2 
fanatic, a few months before put into the ſeſſion; fir J-—s M-—<, 
A r younger, Mr, M' mM H——», Mr. m Lt, , 
of Philiphaugh, R——n, D-——qd, B— of Grenock, M-—m, 1.—, 
matter ot Burley, Mr. F s M y, major B——n, of Baillie- TI, 
(3 * 8 g chiturgeon, one M——s a meichaint, B e of Broan. 
hall, P——1r, Ry I. t, the maſter of Melvil, lord B-—=r, { 
P— M v, O 11, &, Several joined with them atterwards, but the 
were the chef beginners and headmen among them, until the baniſhed t. 
bels trom Holland met them at London, and celipſed them. The pre ſoy. 
terian miniſters did not publicly meet them, but, according to their antic/ 
cuſtom, nothing was determined without their advice and approbat 
One of rhe firſt things they took into confideration, was, how to hinder 8 
correſpondence betwixt your majeſty and your council, which fir J 


411 
Montgomery undertook, and did it 10 effectually, that few packets isch 
him, which was eaſy to be done, having correfpondence both about Berwi \ 
and the north of England, Yet notwithſtanding all the care they took, fene 
poſts came through, until the riſing of the northern countries in Enplay/ 
with the earl of Danby and lord Lumley: then they opened all packet, 
and only ſufleted ſuch letters to paſs as they thought fit : Some exprefl 
were ſent down by the earl of Melfort to his brother; but for fear of d. 
couraging, always made things fo much better than what was reported hy 
theſe meetings at Edinburgh, or other letters that came down; that the 
iecret committee was in great perplexity to know the truth. This obliged 
them allo to ſeize the packet, aud open the letters; but it had fo often ber 
done before, both by the diſcontented party in Scotland, and the lords“ 
the north of England, that there was little or nothing learned by it, Fe; 
teveral weeks atter there came neither packets nor expreſs; at laſt one cam: 
with an account of the landing of the prince of Orange, and that your n. 
jeſty had marched down to meet him. Still the earl of Melfort pave l 
brother all the hopes imaginable ; but the earl of I e wrote in 10 GG! 
ferent terms to me, that my lord chancellor refolved to ſend one to receive 
your majcity's commands, to let him know the truth of what was doing; 
tor which one Bailhe Brand, merchant in Edinburgh, was ſent expteſe, at. 
recommended by the viſcount of Tarbat as one moſt proper, being accui- 
tomed to travel that road about his own affairs, and fo might be the leſs c. 
pable ct ſuſpicion. The chancellor by him gave you an account of the bad 
itate this nation was in ſince the calling away the forces, and the prefh. 
terians declaring entirely againſt you. But the meſſenger betrayed his tru; 
and went ſtrait into the prince of Orange's camp, and was introduced by D. 


1 
* 
* 
| 


#l s 


Burnet, He told the prince, he was ſent by ſeveral to offer his highnc'; 
their ſervice, This was no ſooner known, but the viſcount of Tarbat u 
extremely ſuſpected to be one of theſe ; but I am convinced he had not a: 
that time any correſpondence ; for there was no man in the nation in ſuch 
apprehenfions of danger, after he read the prince of Orange's declaration, 
and faw by it he intended to ſacrifice all to ſatisty the preſbyterians, and tlie 
rebels, that did come over with him, and who were for the moſt part t 
vilcount of Tarbat's perſonal enemies. 

„This way failing of having your commands, the council ordered three 
of their number to wait on your mijeſty, viz. the viſcount of Tatbat, the 
pichdent of the council, and mytclt, The other two fearing to get 
through, and not being able to ride, excuſed themſelves ; fo I was ent 
alone. i 

* Some days before I left Edinburgh, it was ſpread abroad, that the 


++% 


rabble of the town deſigned to make an uproar, which was purpoſcly 1: 
about by thete meetings to frighten thoſe you truſted, and by fome, wh» 
had a mind to be 114 of my lord chancellor, to have the governinent ni 
their own hinds, that they might be in a better condition to make their 
coutt to the prince of Orange, The chief of thoſe was the marquis of An- 
nandale, who thought, that fo early an appearance for the prince of Orange 
could not but be extremely meritorious ; nor could they have done it ne 
ettectually, than by ſtirring up the rabble againſt the government, and ma— 
king a public mutmy and exclamation againit thote things mentioned by hin, 
in his declaration. 

* The news of the treachery of your army, and of your majeſty's being 
come back to London, was no ſmall encouragement to them, that deſizne( 
to make their court, eſpecially to the viſcount of Tarbat, and fir J. Da 
rymple, who, though the marquis of Annandale appeared the head of all, 
yet they. were the iprings, by which every thing was moved and ordered 10 
well, that he was fatisfied with the vanity of the name, whereas they were 
jure of the profit without hazard. For it your majeſty had juccecded con- 
trary to their expectation, all the ſtreſs of the diſorders they could fairly 
put upon him ; and if the prince of Orange proſpered, they knew, they had 
tuch friends about him, that they would keep all the honour of ruining the 
government, and getting the council to declare for them. Their chief deſigu 
to get this accompliſhed was to get rid of the lord chancellor. The mar- 
quis of Annandale deſigned it; both out of family-pique, and to get the 
government into his hands, as falling due to him after the chancellor's de- 
parture, he bring next officer of ſtate. The way he peopoled for this was 
to have all the troops diſbanded, which he knew would have all been at the 
chancellor's devotion, except their miſer able general, and, bad as thev werc, 
would have been better than could have been brought ag unſt them; for the 
council having kept ſome inferior officers of the earl of D s regiment, 
that came down for recruits, put them in tolerable order. The viſrount of 
Tarbat propoted ia council, that theſe troops might be diſbanded, being an 
unnecetlary charge, fince he believed there would be no more to do with 
ſolchers, and the prince of Orange had declared in his declaration the ill-- 
galiry of keeping up forces in tune of peace, The earl of Perth, who was 
detirous to dy every thing to ſatisty them, aft not conſideſ ing their de ſi gu, 
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; ſo the epiſcopal party. The prince of Orange being informed 


> 
ay, 
— 


theſe things, and having firſt diſpatched major- general Mac- 
with ſome troops under his command, into that king- 
om, he aſſembled ſuch of the Scotch lords and gentlemen, 
were in London on the 5th of January, and made this 


yeech to them: 


* 


o 


4 
o 


ly lords and gentlemen, 


"14 HE only reaſon, that induced me to undergo ſo 
7 great an undertaking, was, that I ſaw the laws and 
Fberties of theſe kingdoms overturned, and the proteſtant 
75 


z ealily conſented to it, and truſting ſome of theſe he ſaw moſt earneſt for 
next day they were all diſmifled except four companies of foot and two 
oops of horte, for bringing in the public money. So ſoon as they had 


pot them ditmifſed, the marquis of Annandale and the reit of the council- 


rs, that were of his party, came to my lord chancellot's own lodging, and 


d him, they thought themſelves no longer in ſafety to meet in council 
Fhere he was, and ſeveral others, incapacitate by law. But if he and they 


ould retire, it would ſoon be teen how rigorouſly they would act in the 


&ing's ſervice, and get all the rabble pacified, and the dilcontented meeting 
Hiümſſed. Before he gave them any poſitive anſwer, he retired into another 
Foom, where the duke of Gordon, and all the catholic councillors were 


met upon the note of this advice of the marquis of Annandale ; and he 
Bold them what had paſſed. All unanimoully advited him to be gone; and 


mat it would look better to do it voluntarily than be compelled, as certainly 


Whey would do now when they had begun, and had all the rabble and dit- 


Contented meetings on their fide, Several others likewile, ont of concern 
For him, gave him the fame advice, thinking it dangerous for him to truit an 
Enraged multitude, "Theſe advices of his friends determined him; o he 
Feturned to theſe lords, and took his leave of them, and went {trait to the 
Country,” | 

The earl of Belcarras then gives an account of the riots at Edinburgh, and 
the demoliſhing the popith chapel there, and plundering of ſcveral houtes 
dclonging to papilts, “ the council not doing any thing to hinder their difor- 


ers; for ſuch as abhorred theſe barbatities, thought themtelves happy to 
&icapc the rage of the rabble ; others were ſo tir hom diſcouraging theſe 


Ebuſcs, that it was generally known they were the clicet promoters of them, 


After the noiſe of the rabble, adds he, was a little abated, the marquis of 


0 


Annandale, as next officer of ſtate, called the council, and propoſed an ad- 
dreſs to be ſent up to the prince of Orange, with the higheſt acknowlede- 


ments of gratitude for his generous undertaking of freeing them from popery 


by 


1 


and tyranny, and offers of future ſervice; but there were fo many, who op- 
poſed it, that it was ttopped. Thoſe, that hindered tor a chile the violences 
of the marquis of Annandale, and his party, were the two wrchbiſhops, the 


prelident of the teſſion, fir George Mackenzir, maſter ot B 0, Mr, 
8 8, H re, now earl, and the lord L--———c, Bur though 


they got the addreſs firit offered ſtopt, yet they were ont-voted, when it was 
debated, if it was proper to find a way at all; and fo lord G g 
was ſent up with an addreſs very ſhort, and in general terms, which was 
very coldly received, à franker one being promited and expected. — 
"The marquis and moſt of the council began to prepare for going up to 
make their court; but that they might do it fhe better, it was voted in the 
council, that they thould deſitre the lord of the treatury to pay their expence?, 
which was likewiſe carried. The miruis and viicount of Tarbat were 
very ready to comply, fince they were to have their ſhare; but the earl of 


ox . . 0 
ET weedale (who. with theſe two were all that were in town of the rreafury) 


was not then in a condition to go up himſelt, ad ablolmety refriſed ; to 
Hor want of a QUOTU.N the whole project WS broke, 411d they were torcec to 
go on their own charges. After the vitcount of Tarbat, fir George” Mac- 
kenzie, and the preſident of the ſeſſion were gone, the marquis of Anamdale 
took upon him abſolutely the government, While they aich there was at 
Heaſt ſome decency kept; but they were no ſooner gone, but the marqus, 
nike another Maſſinello, ordered all at his pleaſure, turned out ſeveral trom 
their employments about the treaſurv, cuſtoms, and other places, and put 
in creatures of his own ; and when he had ordered all he thought fit, he 
tollowed the reſt of the council, and left the earl of S „ and ſome 
others of the council of his own party, to manage in his abſence. 

| 4 Never was ſuch a confluence {cen on the road of all forts, degrees, 
and perſuaſions, as at that time going up; for no ſooner was it known, that 
Jour majeſty was gone, ard the prince of Orange come to London, but all 
that could ſerape ſo much money together, went up; the preſbyterians and 


diſcontented noblemen, gentlemen, and miniſters, to receive” the fruit ot 


their Jabours and great promiſes ; the epiſcopal party, to endeavour to fave 
themſelves from the ruin they ſaw inevitably coming upon them by their 

nemies getting the abſolute diſpoſal of the 20 ernment both in church and 
Stare, But their number was nothing to he compared to the others, after 
they had met with their friends from Holland. Every night, after they 
Mere once gathered together, they kept their meetings in St. James's-ſtrect, 


at the Ship-tavern. Then they conſulted what was next to be done, both 


Mo get the government in their hands, and how to hinder all others, who were 
mot of their party, f 

One of the firſt things propoſed was, who ſhould be for ever incapaci- 
dated for all public employments. Five only were named at firſt, and ſent 
with monſieur Beaton to the prince of Orange, at the defire of the whole 
meeting; and theſe were the duke of Qugenſberry, viſcount ot Tarbat, tr 
George Mackenzie, viſcount of Dundee, and myiclf. But the prince of 
Orange abſolutely tefuſed, being reſolved to put nobody in deſpair, till once 


he knew, how they intended to behave for his intereſt ; which ſtop made us 
o on no further in that affair, though they intended (as was mentioned) 


next parliament, that all ſhould be incapacitated, whoever had ſerved your 
anaeſty in any employment whatſoever. But that took ſo many in, and 10 
many of themſelves and friends being concerned, it was likewiſe hindered, 
Mot only by the prince of Orange, who dehfired not to he confined to them, 
Put by moſt of the leading men among them, who accepted the chiet em- 


4 loyments, and particularly the duke of Hamilton, whom I cannot paſs by, 


bout giving your majeſty ſome account of bis behaviour, not only in this 
: ar, but a little before ; and eſpecially what I was moſt concerned in my- 
elf. 


i 6 7 ; k 
„„The diy after your majeſtv's firſt going from London I came there ; 
hearing the unhappy news I thought it was reaſonable to defre the ad- 
Nee of all other counciliors, who were there, what I ſhould write to the 


O F 


1011 in uche 1 propofiti n; 
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religion in imminent dinger. And ſeeing you are here fo 
many noblemen and gentlemen, I have called you together, 
that I may have your advice, what is to be done for ſecuring 


the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring your laws and libertics, 
according to my declaration.” 


As ſoon as the prince had retired, the lords and gentle- 
men went to the council chamber at Whitehall, and having 
choſen the duke of Hamilton their preſident, conſulted 
what advice was proper to be given his highneſs in this 
conjuncture; and after ſome hours debate, they agreed upon 
the ſubſtance of it, and appointed the clerks, with ſuch as 
were to afhit them, to draw up in writing, what the meeting 


council, who had ſent me up to receive your commands, and let your ma- 
jeſty know the condition of the kingdom, and give you new afſurances of 
loyalty and fidelity, in terms very difterent from what was alledged by ſome, 
betore your majeity went away, as it the council of Scotland had been 
tending fome of their number to join with thoſe, that had petitioned you for 
the calling a new parliament. Atter I had got together all the councillors, 
which were the carl of A y, lord L n, viſcount of Dundee, 
lizutenant general I s, we went to the duke of Hamilton's lodging, 
where I told them on what account I was ſent ; and now that your majetty 
was gone, Gelired their advice what I ſhould write home, (tor all that time 
we Knew nothing of what. troub!cs had happened,) and gave the duke a 
letter {rom the council, wherem they detired he might athit me in receiving 
your majetty's commands, an tellung you the condition they were in, 80 
loon as he read bis own, he detired to tee the letter 1 hid Drought to your 
majeſty; othetwiſe he would not meddte in our affairs. To tuisty him, I 
gave him a double of it; and though he prefled with all the paſſion his na- 
tural fre and mnfolent temper could permit, that I might give him the brin- 
cipal, I abſolutely retuſed to doit at all; and I had no reatoen, lince he was 
not to deliver it, and that your majeity was gone. "This put hum into uch 
a tury, that he no more could conceal his detign of dehring the letters 
and told, that if he had the principal letter, he ſhould give it to the! 


ds 
mct at Whirchall, to ſhew them whit a letter I had brought up, tubſcribed 
by a chancellor and teveral other councillors Hill fitting there contrary to 
law ; That he would meddle in nothing, wherem they were concerned ; and 
that he was tree himſelf, having never acted fince the laſt indemnity ; but 
that he would conſult with the Enghth lords, what was proper next to 
be done; and 1o in a rage Jett us in his own houſe. 
when he beard of your wajeity's coming back trom Feverſham, and that 
things were like not to 90 ON as lic expected, he ſent tor the viicount of 
Dindec, ant made great excutcs tor his pathon, and detifed him to go to 
us all, and offer his friendflup, and un his own lodging prays and intteats 
us, that we might make no more of it, After your mc{etly's coming back, 
no man, tor the ſhort time you tac, appeared more concerned tor your 
ſervice. But your majcity bad no fooner come to Whitehall, thin he had 
his coach ready, and went rast to the fulhon houte to the prince of Orange, 
and ottered him his tfervice, and was recerved more kindly than iv other, 
not out of aftection, Unt that he tun hum the fitteti- tool to mat Fe: INC diffe- 


rent intereſts of the untion; for with the UWlconm ent ed n blen ich gentle- 
INCH NOAC appeared more Aitste d with all that had been don: m 1 E 
former reign, though none had a greater hand in alf thut ans me. With 
the preſbytetriuis he always pretended he had been in _thew mtereit; and 
what he did, that looked like compliance. with the government agarrnil 


hem, was only to keep them from greater mistortunes. Wu the cpit- 
copy clergy, at lcaſt wh tick as tru tid) hun, who were very few, he 
begee they might ien their jadement of hun, until a caomention; 
then it ſhould be ſcen, Gh were mot for the mtercit of the king and 
nation, With theſc pretexts, Which is no hard tafk for men tit will abandon tor 
their intereſts all truth, - hozvour, and rehgon, he cayoted a wait number-ot 
all perſuations, and made _himfelt thought abſolutely neceltary 3 Witch was 
the only thing he aimed at both in your brother's reivn and vom owns 
Ane to carry on this the better among the ditterent parties, in appear 
ance he meddled with none ot their meetings, for that would declare him 
too much a party, until he got all things ready for their great meeting at 
Whitehall, whereof he was chofen preſident. He propoſed the great dit- 
orders at home; that all the nition was . caſt loote without any ſhadow, 
or order of evernment. Therefore it was abſolutely neceflary, that a go- 
vernment ſhould be lodeed ſomenhere, untit a convention of cttates were 
called: The great diſorders that had fallen gut, and the licentious liberty 
the- mob had taken, made many comply to thut propotitions though Cx- 
tremely againſt their inclinationss And what made it paſs the eaſter, was 
the time of this. convention being prefixed to to ſhort a day as the four- 
teenti of March, 1689. Beulides it could hardly be avoidet without being 
imoriſoned, all the rows being ſtopped, and pttage abſolutely denied, 
an! fo would: have rendered them incapable of appearing tor your tereſt, 
In the convention met tlie, the earl of Arran did read over 2 ſhort paper, 
wherein he told them, he believed there con be no. other Means. to re- 
ſtore peace and hyppinets in Britain, bit to ſenchto your majeſty, uu 00 aha 
vou would return. There were a _gre:t many there, who would willingly 
bur his tor9tp brougat it in without letting 
any of your friends know it. Beides, u that time the earl of Arran was 
e:tremely ſuſpectech both tor his gotng in to tae prince ot Orange on the 
Grit noiſe of your majeſts's going away, ant the great mtereſt his father 
hid with the prince of Orange, and the fanatic diſcontented party. The 


; 1 
moſt ſenſible and belt ot vou 


1 


friends judoed Ukewite, that though this 
propofal ſeemed juſt and bold, yet ta then un !, ONO it 
any had joined with him, the prince of O inge ny e ee 5 ava 
ſent down froops to Scotland, which word WeVmaney pg" a Ins 
t in the convention, which was belicved to be the 


ce for vour intereſt : 4 
only Gro pro o Appear in; and that oy thut Sat I 3 . _— 
to do more, but 10 yet out Of the elaws oO! their ver We | 15 1555 
meeting there was nothing elle «| ne, but an offi'r of ſigning 5 —_— 
tion, which all refuted, who mren«led to act for yow Rs 4 we 
that was over, both partics made what haſte they could to pet 8 
{till the prince of Orange denied paſſage ntl he was dec _— ng 
which was thought he die, that il} the Scots there might go - 2 
which would be a kind of acknowledgment, But notu or anc mg _ 
duke Hamilton, and all thote who came over from 8 2 ſeveral 
others went and did it; vet many 91 the. Scots, Suey of thoie, ooo oa 
as violent as any, refuſed it; vchich was enmTemey ill taken, ACC, OL the 


Aff. of Scot. p. 16, &. The 


But three days after, 


a 
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thought expedient to adviſe the prince, and to bring it » 
them the next day in the afternoon. Accordingly the 
writing was preſented to them; and ſome time being ſpent in 
conſultation about the fitteſt way of convening a general 
meeting of the eſtates of Scotland, at laſt they agreed in 
their opinion, and ordered the advice to be tranſcribed fair 
with the amendments. But as they were going to break up 
for that time, the earl of Arran propoſed to them, ** that 
they ſhould move the prince of Orange, to defire the king 
to return, and call a free parliament ; which would be the 
beſt way to ſecure the proteſtant religion and property, and 
to heal all breaches.” This propoſal ſeemed diſagreeable to 
the whole meeting, and eſpecially to the duke of Hamilton, 
their preſident, the earl's father; but they immediately 
broke up. The next day, they met at three of the clock in 
the ſame place, and fir Patrick Hume took notice of the 
propoſal made by the earl of Arran, and defired to know, 
whether any perſon there would ſecond it ; but none appear- 
ing to do it, he ſaid, * that what the earl had propoſed was 
evidently oppoſite and inimicous to his highneſs the prince of 
Orange's undertaking, his declaration, and the good inten- 
tions of reſtoring the proteſtant religion, and of reſtoring 
their laws and libertics exprefled in it;“ and farther defired, 
© that the meeting ſhould declare this to be their opinion of 
it.“ The lord Cardroſs ſeconded fir Patrick's motion. It 
was anſwered by the duke of Hamilton, their prefident, 
© that their buſineſs was to prepare an advice to be offered 
to the prince; and the advice being now ready to go to the 
vote, there was no need, that the meeting ſhould give their 
ſenſe of the earl's propoſal, which neither before nor after 
fir Patrick's motion any had pretended to own or ſecond; fo 
that it was fallen out of doors; and that the vote of the 
meeting upon the advice brought in by their ofder, would 
ſufficiently declare their opinion.” This being ſeconded by 
the earl of Sutherland, the lord Cardroſs, and fir Patrick 
Hume acquieſced in it; and the meeting voted unanimouſly 
the advice following : | 


© We the lords and gentlemen of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, aſſembled at your highneſs's defire in this extraordinary 
conj uncture, do give your highneſs our humble and hearty 
thanks for your pious and generous undertaking for pre- 
ſerving the proteſtint religion, and reſtoring the laws and 
liberties of thefe kingdoms, 

In order to the attaining theſe ends, our humble advice 
and defire is, that your highnels take upon you the admini- 
ſtration of all affairs, both civil and militaty ; the diſpoſal of 
of the public revenues and fortreſſes in the Kingdom of Scot- 
land; and the doing every thing that is neceffary for the 
preſervation of the peace of the kingdom, until a- general 
meeting of the ſtates of the nation; which we humbly defire 
your highneſs to call, to be holden at Edinburgh the 14th 


v The earl of Belcarras obſerves, that how to behave in the convention, 
puzzled not a few, but all the loyal party: Some thought they could not in 
conſcience go to any meeting called by the prince of Orange ; that it was a 
breach of their oath in the teſt to fit in any meeting not called by regal autha- 
rity. © But others judged, ſays he, that ſince your majeſty was not in a con- 
dition at that time to call a convention, they might very lawtully go, fince it 
was only to ſerve you, that they expoſed themiclves to a victorious and inſult- 
ing enemy. But your majeſty ſending over George II y juſt at the 
time when theſe refolutions were fornung, made all your friends refolve to go 
down; and ſince they knew you allowed them, to endeavour to make 
all the intereſt they could, that members might be rightly chofen, 

The marquis of Annandale was come up a little before me, to receive 
the rewards of his ſervice ; but he was drily received, and there were ſo nin 
enemies about the prince of Orange, that he began again to look to his old 
friends, and to make great apologies for what was pait in Scotland, and pro- 
miſed his aſſiſtance in the convention, There was ſo much need for help, thit 
he was received, and all your friends joined to go down to Scotland to prepare 
your friends in the ſeveral counties and towns for the election of commutlioners, 
But it was too long before it was relulved on, and many of the loyal gentle» 
men abſolutely retuted to meet on call, which gave the prince of Orange's 
party and fanatics great advantage. Yet notwithſtanding of theſe difadvan- 
tages, if forces had not been ſent down, and all the atoreſaid perſons ad- 
mitted, without any repeal, a thing never heard of before, your intereſt had 
been aſſerted in the convention. | 

« The hrſt that came down of either parties, was the viſcount of Dundee 
and myſelf. When we came to Edinburgh about the end of February, we 
found that city in a great quiet, and generally well affected. The college of 
juſtice, to free themielves, after the marquis of Annandale left the govern- 
ment, armed themſelves, and made up a battalion of very good men, which 
kept all the difaffected in great awe But duke Hamilton believing they 
would not be tor his Le got an order ſent down with commiſſary M—o 
to diſband them. On our firſt coming we waited on the duke of Gordon, 
who was capitulating to render up the caſtle of Edinburgh. At our entry 
into the caſtle, we met all the duke's furniture coming out; which gave us 
ſmall hopes of his keeping it ; but we had the good fortune to convince him, 
that it would be to much tor your majeſty's intereſt, and his own honour, 
that he promiſed to keep it out until he ſaw what the convention would do, 
I ſay not this in the leaſt to diſparage any thing he did, for I ſow him have 
very good inchnations to do for your intereſt. But his never having orders 
from you and tins hearing all other forts and places given up, diſcouraged 
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day of March next, by your letters or proclamation, to 1 | 


7 
4 


ubliſhed at the Market-croſſes of Edinburgh, and ot, 
Leadborought of the ſeveral ſhires and ſtewartries, as ſug] 
cient intimation to all concerned, and according to the cuſto 
of the kingdom. And that the publication of theſe yg, 
letters or proclamation be by the ſheriffs or ſtewart-clerks |, 
the freeholders, who have the value of lands, holden accor; 
ing to law, for making elections, and by the town clerks oft), 
ſaid boroughs, for the meeting of the whole burgeſſes of ther, 
ſpeCtiye royal boroughs, to make their elections, at leaſt fifty 
days before the meeting of the eſtates at Edinburgh, and th; 
reſpective clerks to make intimation thereof, at leaſt ten dy, 
before the meeting for the elections; and that the why, 
electors and members of the ſaid meeting at Edinburg, 
qualified as above expreſſed be proteſtants, without ay 
other exception or limitation whatſoever; to deliberate a9 
reſolve what is to be done for ſecuring the proteſtant religiq, 
and reſtoring the laws and liberties of the kingdom, accordin 
to your highneſs's declaration. 
* Dated at the council-chamber the 1oth day e 
January 1689,” 


This addreſs being ſubſcribed by above thirty lords an! 
about eighty gentlemen, was preſented in their preſence x 
St. James's by the duke of Hamilton to the prince of Orang; 
who thanked them for the truſt they repoſed in him, an; 
defired a time to conſider upon ſo weighty an affair. Ant 
accordingly upon the 14th of January the prince met then 
again at St. James's, and ſpoke to them as follows : 


My lords and gentlemen, 

IN purſuance of your advice I will, until the meeting 
of the ſtates in March next, give ſuch orders concern. 

ing the affairs of Scotland, as are neceſſary, concerning th: 
calling of the faid meeting, for the preſerving of the peace, 
the applying of the public revenue to the molt preſſing uſe, 
and putting the fortreſſes in the hands of perſons, in whom 
the nation can have a juſt confidence. And I do further affure 
you, that you will always find me ready to concur with you 
in every thing, that may be found neceſſary for ſecuring 


the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring the laws and liberties ot 


the nation.” 


The earl of Crawford then defired of his highneſs, that. 


himſelf, the- earl of Lothian and others, who came to town 
ſince the addreſs had been preſented, might be allowed to 
ſubſcribe it; which was accordingly done; after which 


the prince retired, and all ſhewed great ſatisfaction with his 
anſwer, 


On the 14th of March the convention of Scotland met”; 
and after public prayers performed by the biſhop of Edin. 


him extremely. He had likewiſe a great temptation from the prince 0 
Orange, for he wrote to him a very obliging letter, with full aflurance d 
ingenanity and protection. But notwithſtanding of that, and of ſeveral at. 
vices of tuch as he believed withed hin well, and who haunted him cor: 
ſtantly to get him to deliver up the caſtle, yet he reſolved to hold ou; 
But the great error he committed (though ſeveral others were laid to his 
charge, that were not true,) was, after he had refolved it, he did not ge: 
provided; for then the city of Edinburgh would not have denied lun 
any thing; or, if they had, he could eafily have compelled them. 
Some days before the convention ſat down, the duke of Hamilton and 
other weſtern lords and gentlemen, brought publicly into town ſeveral con- 
pauies of foot, and quartered them in the city; betides great numbers, th: 
they kept hid in cellars and houſes below the ground, which never ap- 
peared until ſome days after the convention was begun, though they we: 
generally believed to be thrice as many as there were. This was th: 
firſt error committed by your friends; for in reaſon they ought all » 
have left the convention, and gone, and ſitten in ſome other town by then: 
ſelves, which they might have done ſafely ; but there was ſo great hopes 
of doing well in that meeting, that it made many unwilling, notu it 
ſtanding of their hazard, to leave it. Nor can I fav, wanted there pro- 
bability for this opinion; for if ſeveral had not lett us after all the rei*- 
rated oaths unaginable, and others admitted into the convention by abſe- 
lute force, we would have been by far the major part. But ſuch injuſtice 
was never heard of as was committed in their judging of elections: 40 
if any of their party had had fix voices, the other that had an hundrcd, 
ſignitied nothing, Beſides, the manner of elections was out of all rules 
ever before heard tell ot, and a new way taken, which was propoſed h) 
the lord Stair, that all proteſtants, without diſtunction, ſhould have votes 
the election; which put it inticely in the hands of che rabble, which ths 
managed ſome by promiſes, and others by a little money, Nor could cv! 
all theſe ſiniſtrous arts and tricks have compatled their ends, if your tric! 
could have had an honeſt man to be preſident, that was not publiciy ob- 
noxious to the fanatics, which forced them, notwithſtanding of all that 
was paſſed, to pitch upon the mirguis of Annandale ; not that they h 
confidence either in his parts or honeſty, but that he was the only 11 


could be ſet againſt duke Hamilton. Both parties were extremely con. 


cerned, looking on the choice of a preſident as a Gecilive ſtroke ; for U 
it they could know, whom to reckon on, 
their judgment ; for the firſt day the due of Hanilton was choſen pic! 
dent, coutrary even to their own expectation ; above twenty left us, that l 
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E chung of a preſident. The marquis of Athol was pro- 


vuly inſtance them, to ſhew how that converition wi 
S$ommiſſioners having no right. The firit thing :“. 
Itter the houſe was thus conſtitute , was the Letimg the caſtle of Kaden 80 


N nding to have the government of it, the cart of I 


| 

4 
bout again. His greateſt obſticle then was, how to come turly ot, Th 
ul of't | 
length. For that, it was adviſeqd, that new days when They came to denra 
Doe caſtle, he ſhould tell, lie wou willngly give it up, but he cou 


VV 
James) the firſt thing, which they entered upon, was 


ged to Us, and voted for us, ſeeing we were the weakeſt party, and that 
others would have both forces and thew of authority on their ide, The 
xt thing they voted was a committee of elections, which they got filled with 


ir own party, and ended the affair; for by that they faw themſelves to 


L510, nothing could be heard among them, but * put it to the vote,” which 
ug always carried without debate, and fo ſcandalouſly, that even duke Ha— 


on, who, to give him his due, underſtood reaſon and the law of the nation 


another rate than any tumultuous carriage, and ſeveral times endeavoured 


W inderit. Nor can I ſay, if his cauſe had heen good, bt he behaved him- 

Die until he came to the chief matter, with a great deal of prudence and 
S * — Ig be © ' * 

I ecration, inſomuch that ſome of their own party began to repent of their 


vice, Some few days were taken up in judging of elections, which would 
ve taken much longer time, it {everal, who lu there vas nomuaner of 
tice ſo much as pretended to among them, had not given it over and yielded, 


Thich made them grow {ſtronger every day. None concerned in that attair of 
D.-ctions bchaved fo well as Mr, C s H e, aiter his hrother 


Te carl of H ss death, the title tell to him ; but by reaſon cf the 
pts of the family, he did not take on him the title, fearing tone ace nde 


le intereſt, that was left him with this proviſion, that if the eftve of 


V came to him, then that ettate ſhould go to his yorlinger brother. 


o not pretending to be a peer, he was choten one of the commiſſioners tor the 
| ire; but when it was brought before the convention, he was calt, as one 
cy expected would be none gt their friends. So toon as the fenterice vas 


onounced, he told the preſident, Since they had taken away one way of lis 
tins in that convention he had a right to, he thould try another, v hich they 
© 1 ' 


— 


Puld not refuſe him: and ſo went out, and took place as earl of 11 Cy 


th the hazard of loſing the beſt part of his eftute, 
« There was likewiſe another extraordinary affair of that kind. One Mr. 
>» of Tarwoodhead, that had pretended tome vears betore to be Lord 
oreſter, but was ſummoned before the council for uturping a title he had no 
ght to, and diſcharged under a conſiderable penalty never more to preteil to 
But thoſe at London, who had the writing ot letters, not knowing his 
tle, or, more likely, believing he would be of their mtereſt, procined hin 


| 


us challenged by fir George Mackenzie, he produced lus letter, which vos 


* from the prince of Orange to come to the convention. So foon a he 


Kared a ſuflicient right to fit. Several as unfunl as thete were received; J 
wolcd a ſu 8 N ; 
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to their hands. That which preſſed them mott to n, there was two pres 


i likewiſe. It being the firſt of any contideration in! 
ut, the prince of Orange was very defirous to hme it reancel, Ihe ext of 
, n and T e were ſent up to capitulate with duke Gordon, who 
romiſed them he would comply with their defire, and gre it up the next 
ay at ten o'clock, So ſoon as tac \ Kcount of Dune and 1 hc wd then 


a this anſwer to the conveiſtion, we vere mightily alinaed, ul {cat up one 


1 1 


nmediately to remember his grace of his e ment to us, uu t lay be 


- — 


un the rum of your affairs if they once got tas caltle into thei hands, Az ir- 


Fc{olution was the cauſe of his promie to ther, fo what arguments were uicd 
: : * j +2» * BY p 3 g N a rl 
V him on the other ſide meeting with his defite to ferne your, brought 
4 h | * 
e with his flattering inſimmting wav find got him to go too great 


1 


1 
Ic 
Pot ſee how he could be faf- himnelt tron the rabble of the town, and the 
Mat were brought into it. But to free them from ail f | | 
Pre the convention any difturiuce, he Mould offer butt for twenty thoufurrcl 

1 


Pounds to live peaceably 1 ir But tough he wis very well ati fie v 


Whis advice, yet that very night he grew ag an irrofolute, aue lent to telt ue, 
* except we came to hun jnacdiatciy,, lie v mill not keep his . oe 
This was impoſſible to do, for they having placetl t e touwecompanies 1 
Edinburgh upon the caſtle-hil!, ſuffered none they tintpect; ito go up; [ 


A im; - ) p 
Die ventured to him, to know what he had to tt to uw He tent us word, 
Wat notwithſtanding of all that was paſt, he would deliver it up, except we 
1 oth gave it under our hands, that it was of abſolute necethty tor youu Altair 
Pet to vield it up; which we both did that night; aud the next morumny 
Re viſcount of Dundee got into the cattle, and coniirmed him abtolutely in 


Ws reſolution of keeping it out, by telling lim the retolutions were taken 


your friends of leaving Edinburgh, and {ctting out tor Sling. So neut 


Nu, when they expected to hive the caſtle at the hour appoint, he Tere 
gain, and hoſtilities went on. 
2 


« Being thus left by many of thoſe we truſted, and deſpaiting of doing 
Iny thing in that convention, next hy we relolved in our general meeting, 
What we would quit it, and call a convention at Sterling; whenh your et 
Dad given power to the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the vilcount of Dale, 

' * 


Ind myſeli, to do by a letter vou ſent us trom tech by one Mr. B-—n. 
But betore we could determine that, it Was abloin ety mneceimiry to be ! 


Sure of the earl of M r and marquis of Annandale, the ons nv 1m 
iN . 1 4 a * rt E . Th thc! 
uind of Sterling caſtle, and the other, that be nught brug n alen 


guard the town, The carl of M——r had alt along appear che of 
2 firmeſt in your intereſt from the time he came. to London ; oft he gase 
4 all the aſſurances imaginable, that he would do according as the mor 
Part thought fit. The marquis of Annandale alſo cont: nted to cure Idin- 
Purgh, and go ſtrait to Sterling: but he never continued t houts in ene 
Felolution, which broke all our deſign; for his wavering made gur dep tore 
De put off, till expecting he would be brought about to do it. At laſt a 
itive hour was condeſcended on, and ſeveral made themſelves ready, 
hom we hardly 8 After it was reſolved to be gone, it was thonght 


Pullin undertook. 

HhBefore we were to go oft, juſt, as the convention were fitting down, 
Niere came one to the viſcount of Dundee, telling him, that there were tix or 
even men in a houſe intended to murder him and fir George Mackenzie; 
ud that if he would get a warrant, he might inſtantly carry them to the 


Pouſe where they were. 80 ſoon as the convention met, he told tllis to the 
Nike of Hamilton, who propoſed it in the convention; but they abſolutely 


Wet ſed to meddle in it, but went to other affairs. This mace the viicounr 


f Dundee preſs yet the more to be gone than before, ſo evident a piece of 
Juſtice being refuſed him, though he offered to prove it at the bar. Neither 


as there any of your friends, who could think themſelves longer fate ; 
Nuub, 3. 


O F 


rgh, (wherein he prayed for the ſafety and reſtoration of 


Wt by all your friends, that one ſhould be ſent to let you know the rexton of 
2 1 8 . N 1 1 
Pour leaving the convention, and receive your commands, Which the Lurd of 


V 45 


poſed by the biſhops, and the party which till adhered to 
the abdicated King ; but the duke of Hamilton, who was ſet 
up in competition with him by thoſe, who were friends to 


which certainly the other party was extremely glad to ſee, for all they de- 
ured was 4g have the houle alone. It is not to be doubted but they made 
ſevetal tuch tamgs to pats,purpolely to frighten us; but it was hard truſting 
men, vi ho had the power in their hands, that they would ſtop to put in 
execution what to many of them have profeſſed, and at leaſt not condemned 
by the moſt moderate of the partv, when their mtereſt or revenge was con- 
cerned, But after all of us were fully determined to make the beſt of our 
Way the next moraing to Sterling, the marquis of Annandale's heart failed. 
do tome, ho vent down to lum, thinking to get him to go along, he deſired 
ve might go to tae place we ordinarily met in, and ſtay yet another day, 
„uch de all contented to; and-that we might the better cover our deſign ot 
Lung aas ve rel ved to go for that day to the convention. Juſt as we 
et Wperted and gone to the hyvie, the viſcount of Dundee came in, 
Wh enen nothing of the manteis ar Annandale's delay, nor of your friends 
retolution to tan a little tor hun, but expected all were juſt a going. He 
was mightilß turprized at their retolution, and told me, notwithitanding 01 


+] . x x * L „ « * 1 © \ * þ 

Py he would 80 before; and it any Of them got out of town he would wait 

901 21 * Ne 9 , | + * p J * - 4-4 * * * 70 2 © 8 # . 
enn. Mas very c\ 26% ins gonig ava) would Se the alarm, Which 


ws ale me extremely. Carnett, thun he might ſtay one day longer: but he had 
Ostende an appormment with tome to go with hin, to he went ſtrait away 
v ith about fitty horie. As he was riding ncar the cattle ot Edinburgh, the 
dike of Gordon made a hau to peak unh hum at the wett-lide of the caitle, 
where, though it be extremely tte „ yet he th! the duke all that was refolved 
upon, and begred he miglu hold out the cattle till your friends might get 
hiniche cd, which he poutry ety proined to do. eakin 


| Wan they were ſpeaking, 
loine of thule who were tot to blockade the - 


| cattle, percerved them, and came 
üunißz, to the CON) CT LO, and told them, that there 10 ent munbe 
of horte gathering together, and that the vitcount of Dundee was talking with 
dike Cordon, Which they louked ON 48 14 orrid une, Alter they had 
oitlavwed hum. Their fears alto increated, belics ung It was a general deſign 
agzinlt them; and thut which augmented their fright the more, was, that 
teveral meffencers brought word atter each ether, that they were ſtill in- 
Clealngs. Alam the duke of Hanilton in! 


» 


anhty tury told the convention, 


1 woes 4 n * . ! p + T 721 N f 
that nom it was tune to h to theirown fafery, lince the papiſts and enemies 
t the fetthing me goerranynt were to bold as to gather together. That he 
doubted net but there were fteveral there anon them who were on the deſigu. 
5 * 
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1 Ir tore it was His Wümme, l LICE HIOOUT ſhowuld be I" mceuntely bolted, 


and the keys im on the table; that fore of their munber ſhould be ſent 
out to beat the drums, to gather together all thote well affected to religion 
md hue Ihn he had brought 1ome foot from the welt country, fearing 
the Jdeligons of their cents, to defined tliein. What he taid \ 25 approved 
of by their party: 1overal of thei altos bragged of the numbers they had 
brought, | elit them thrice as mmi 28 they were. The carl of In 

Piru wp th go outiandt gat! then together; winch when he had 
dong, tu mileralle a parcel ien; nor is it to be doubts 
ed, If your eins had known their own ſhength, and not believed your 
enen to be far: frronzer thin they. really were, they might; with all the 
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cue inmmgmale, hit diy he eftectually vindicated your nyht and defeated 
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ed within the houſe, and guarded 
Itkowiie witſtoun, Tooked upon themſelves as undone; and the thine that ſaved 
1 
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hem, was, thit they conid come to no retolution among thuntclves, But 1 
: . q * „ . & x * £& 1 1 Ka . f "Y 4 . 
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nz they would coine off to c:lily, and all this 


| 3 1 Lid : 1 | ol Lode? 

nee ended in nothing. But with that alto ended all hopes of ſetting up 
: - : i | . 3 : 1 | 2 , 
another conveation. at Sterling, tor the marquis of Aunand:le gave it quite 


Pu. | 


cer, the earl of r mide atcint ty get out ut the towri, but went by the 
only poit that was guarded, and was ſtopped there, and brought back, 
| gave his pirote not to fi 


of Edinburgh withovt leave of the 


convention... Theſe two giving it 05 nn Every U «ay, that was apprehenſi ve, 
(ht for themſelves, ond lurked in Edinburgh ; next day there was a mighty 
chro? ; tor ſevetal, either out of tear or intereſt, left us. Thoſe of note 
beiter of N rand Amate who changed thoroughly, and went 
aleg wit! ry thitis, that could be propoſed. 8 erat alle both of barons 


ant bare files did the like; fo that by Itch of thiew trends, as lett the houſe, 
v hid dat here dome of the buliops, they got their mecting almoſt una» 


© Foe night fllowing they fearched the tevn for ſome officers they ſuſ- 
peeted, ye! gmt none but one tint Had @ mi to Le taken, heutenant gene» 
141 5 —. Wien he wear. to Ingland wich the army, he certainly 
Ente nothing of any dei among them ; but ne kad not converfed long with 
the lord C_—————l KK k,n» fome others, but he grew one of 
the luntteſt of the sparte, informa that he propoſed to my lord to betray and 
(arte in his tezunent, as F was Hitormed by the vitcount a while after, Before 


he node the propofirion, he told hun, he hd an ſtair of great importance to 
then benuhete tell, if he would give him his oath never to reveal it; which 
hien he hack done, tlihigh he abtorred the mation, vet he thought hümſelf 
Ob ed in honone to conceal its © $9 ſoon as he had cleared himſelf to duke 
Hamilon, of any defien he had againſt them, he was dilmifſed, This he 
cond enfily do; for none in all the revolution acted a blacker part, for he not 
Ine ent in a battallion of the Scots guards, but was in all the deſigns of 
betraving, and above all laid down his employment to get the greater credit with 
vour friends, und at the fame time was engaged to the prince of Orange, to 
let him know what patled and was deſigned by his enemies. 

„ Being now free of moſt of thote that obſtructed them, fome having 
quitted the houſe, and others joined with thein, they tell heartily to work 
with the affair, upon which they had met ; but fearing, leſt the prince of 
Orme hould think they went flowly on, they ſent up the lord K 5 
2 taining the reaſons of their delay; which were, that now 
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they were free from thote, that had oppoſed the lerthng the nation, und doubt- 

ed not but to come ſhortly to a concluton to his L2H1SFACHON. Next they choſe 

a commitice for settling the government, and another for conſidering the pre» 

(at ſtate of the nation. What was done or tailed in either, [ cannot give a 

7 ine Act left the houſe ; 16 can ſay little but from other 
* 8 


* 4 }, * 
nut account ; ol abu 


hands, 
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„ Attcr thu they had ſecured the town and. thought themſelves out of 
| Inilon dgtlmnied tir cenventiony, to the great ſatistaction of 
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king William, carried it by near forty voices. The next 
thing they did was to appoint a committee of five out of every 
ſtate, for examining controverted elections, which happened 


to be not above twelve. After that, for the ſafety of the aſ- 


ſembly, they took into confideration the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


which was yet commanded by the duke of Gordon, a papiſt, 


whom they required to put that caſtle into their hands. The 
duke defired an indemnity for all that was paſt, and ſecurity 
for the future; which the convention condeſcending to, ſo 
far as he had ated as a papift, they ſent the carls of Tweedalc 


and Lothian to him with a pardon in writing, both for him- 
ſelf and all who were with him; whereupon he defired twen- 
ty-four hours time to conſider of it, which was likewiſe 
granted, On the 15th, the two earls were again {cat to re- 
quire him to deliver the caſtle upon the terms demanded by 
him, and agreed to by the convention; but inſtead of ſtand— 
ing to that, he demanded twelve days more, both 10 conſider 


of it, and to receive an anſwer to the propoſals he had ſent to. 


the prince of Orange; and after ſeveral metlages had paſt on 
both ſides, he at laſt declared, that he would not ſurremler 
the caſtle. Upon this, the convention ſent the heralds at 
arms, to charge h m immediately to deliver up that fortrels ; 
which he perſiſting to refuſe, the heralds went to the Mar- 
ket-croſs, and folemnly proclaimed him a travor and rebel. 
The 16th, one Crane, an Engliſhman, who was faid to be 
a ſervant to king Junes's queen, delivered a letter from that 
prince to the convention; and at the ſame time the preficlent 
acquainted the aflembly, that the lord Levin was arrived 
expreſs with another letter from king William. This occa- 
ſioncd a debate, which of the two letters ſhould be read firſt ; 
bu: it being repreſented, that they were convened by the 
king of England, and that king James's letter might enjoin 
the diſlolution of their atffembly, the majority carried. 1it for 
King William, whoſe letter was rcad with great applaute in 


nts ; 8 
inanner following 


My lords and gentlemen, 


which your nition has evinced towards us, and 
our undertik'ng tor the preiervation of your religion and 
libecty, which wore in ſuch imminent' danger, Neither can 
wein the leaſt doubt of your confidence to us, atter having 
ſeen how far to many of your nobility and gentry have owned 
our declaration, covntcnancing and concurring with us in 


= W © are very ſenſible of the kindneſs and concern, 


our endeavours, and.defiring us, that we will take upon us 
the adminiſtration of affairs civil and military, and to call a 
meeting of the eſtates, tor ſecuring the proteſtant religion, 
and the antient laws and hbertics of your Kingdom, which ac- 
cordingly we have done. 

Nous it hes in you to enter info ſuch conſultations, as 
are moi probable to feitle you on ſure and laſting foundations; 
which we hope you will fer about with all convenient ipeed 
with regard to the public good, and the general intereſt and 
inclinations of the people; that, after ſo much trouble and 
orcat ſuffering, they may live happily and in peace; and 
that you may lay aſide all animoſities and tactions, that may 
hinder ſo good a work. | 

« We are glad to find ſo many of the novility and gentry, 
when here in London, were io much inclined to an union of 
both kingdoms ; and that they did look upon it as one of the 
bell means tor procuring the happineſs of both nations, and 
ſettling of a laſting peace among them; which will be advan- 
tugeous to both, they living in the ſame ifland, having the 
lame language, and the ſame common intereſt of religion and 
liberty; efpeciully at this juncture, when the enemics of 


hands. Aud both parties being concerned, the one againſt the other at that 
time, a coniiderable allowance mult be given to both their reports, it one de- 
fire to know the truth umpartially. But till there remained ſome of your 
frien.|s, that gave them tome trouble, particularly tir George Mackenzie, the 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and Mr, O e, who bchaved themſelves 
exiremely well, when the chief affair came in of tettling the government, 
Bu: reaſon tenified little to men, that were reſolved to go through with what 
they had begun; nor could it have ſignified much upon another account : for 
among them all, generally ſpeaking, there was never ſcen ſuch a ſet of men 
gut red together; for they had few, fave fir James Montgomery, and John 
Dalrymple, that could make the leaſt reply, but only put it to the vote, which 
they were nue to carry among themſelves. Likewiſe there were ſome divi- 
ſions: lone would have the crown declared immediately vacant, as was done 
in England, and the prince of Orange prociaimed, Others, who were cau- 
tious, and would willingly have ſcen a little better about them before they 
made ſo bold a ſtep, propoſed an union with England, and took all the pains 
imaginabl: to engage your friends into it, and fo bring them back to the 
howe, atledging there would be nothing ſo much for your intereſt as the gain- 
ing of time; and if that this propolal did not go on, the government would 
be preſently ſettled; but it jt were once ſet on foot, and your friends aſſiſt It, 
ſeveral months would be ipent before any ſuch treaty could be ended. 


I 


both are ſo reſtleſs, endeavouring to make and encreaſe jeg. | 


louſies and diviſions, which they will be ready to improve to 
their own advantage and the ruin of Britain. We being of 
the ſame opinion as to the uſefulneſs of this union, and hay. 
ing nothing ſo much before our eyes as the glory of God, 
eſtabliſhing the reformed religion, and the power and happ. 
neſs of theſe nations, are reſolved to ule our utmoſt endea you; 
in advancing every thing, that may conduce to the effectua. 
ting the ſame. So we bid you heartily farcwel.” 


From our court at Hampton-Court, the 7th day of 
March 1688. 


After the reading of this letter, a committee was named 
to draw up an anſwer to it in the moſt thankful and dutify! 
manner; and then, before they would admit of the letter 
from king James to be opened, an act paffed by the almoſt 
vnanimous conſent of the houſe, aſſerting and maintaining 
the lawfulnels of the convention, notwithſtanding any thing 
that might be alledged in the faid letter to the contrary ; an 
declaring, that they would not diffolve, but continue fitting, 
until the government, rel:gion, laws, liberties, and proper. 
ties were ſettled and eflabliſhed, After this king James“ 
letter was read, containing, “ That having been informed, 
that the peers and repreſentatives of ſhires and boroughs ot 
this his ancient kingdom, were to meet together at Edinburgh, 
by the uſurped authority of the prince of Orange, he thought 
fit to let them know, that as he had at all times relied upon 
the faithfulneſs and affection of them, his antient people, ſo 
much, that in his greateſt misfortuncs heretofore he had re. 
courſe to their alhſtance, and that with good ſucceſs to his 
affairs; ſo now again he required of them to ſupport his in— 
tcreſt, and expecting from them What became loyal lubjects, 
generous and honelt men, that they would neither {uſfe; 
themſelves to be cajoled and frightened into any action nil. 
becoming true-hearted Scotlmen; and that to maintain the 
hongur of the nation, they would contemn the baſe example 
of difloyal men, and eternize their names by a loyalty ſuita— 
ble to the many profeſſions they had made to him. That in 
doing of this they would chule the ſafeſt part, fince therehy 
they would avoid the danger they muſt needs undergo, the 
infamy and diigrace they mult bring upon themſelves in this 
world, and the condemnation due to the rebellious in the 
next. And that they would likewiſe have the opportunity 
to ſecure to themſelves, and their poſterity, the gracious 
promiſes he had ſo often made of ſecuring their religion, 
laws, properties, liberties, and rights; which he was ſtill 
relolved to perform, as ſoon as it was poſſible for him to 
meet them lately in a parliament in that his ancient king- 
dom. In the mean time he exhorts them, not to fear to de— 
clarc for him the lawful fovereign, who would not fail, on 
his part, to give them ſuch fpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance, 
as ſhould not only enable them to defend themſelves from 
any farrign attempt, but put them in a condition to aflert 
their rights againſt his and their enemies, who had depretled 
the ſame by the blackeſt of uſurpations, the moſt unjuſt as 
well as moſt unnatural of attempts; which though almighty 
God might for a tune permit, and let the wicked proſper, 
yet the end mult bring confuſion upon ſuch workers of 
iniquity. He tarther let them know, that he would pardon 
all tuch, as ſhould return to their duty before the laſt day of 
that month [March] inclufive; and that he would purify 
with the rigour of the laws, all ſuch, as ſhould ſtand out in 
rebellion againſt him or his authority. So not doubting, tha: 
they would declare for him, and ſuppreſs whatever might 
oppoſe his intereſt; and that they would ſend ſome of thcir 


„The chief of theſe, who managed the affair, were the viſcount of Tur. 
bat, and the lord S——s. Your friends ſoon perceived, that they only di- 
ſigned to do this as eftectually for the prince ot Orange by an union; for all, 
that were for this, have contented to the prince of Orange's being king, and 
to all that was done in England, "Thus to free themſelves of the odium of 
ſuch a deed, vour majeſty's buſineſs ſucceeded and ended. Then the: 
wanted not apprehentions ; tor your affairs in Ireland were vaſtly magnific! 
both by your triends and by your enemies. This proſpect took extremch 
with thoſe, that had a mind to trim, or were not in hopes of employment: 
But there were two different interetts in the houſe againit it? for duke Hu- 
ton, and all he had influence upon, who expecred the great employmeuts 
for himielt and children, as the reward of his ſervice; then the bigoted la- 
natics, who feared that tuch an union, where the church of England was tl 
ſtrongeſt party, might be of ill conſequence to their kirk, which they defigned 
not only to eſtabliſh upon the old foot, but, according as they did before, en- 
deavour the reformation of their brethren in England. Ihe two parties were 
by far ſtronger than the trimmers, eſpecially fince your friends would not 
meddle ; ſo that they never ventured to propoſe it publicly,” Account ot 
the affairs of Scotland, p. 56, &c. my 
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number with an account of their diligence and the poſture of 
his affairs there, he bid them heartily farewel.“ 


O F 


This menacing letter, which was dated from on board the 


St. Michacl, March 1, 1689, was the more ungrateful by 


ok 65> ag SH or ety 


ter the example of England. 


being counterſigned by the earl of Melfort, a perſon odious 
to all the preſbyterians of Scotland, who made up the major 
part of the convention; ſo that, inſtead of ſerving the intereſt 
of king James, it rather provoked that aflembly to be the 
more unanimous and forward in lettling the government af- 
The mcetlenger, who brought 


the letter, was firſt ſecured, and then, not being thought 
| worth detaining, dilmifſled with a paſs inſtead of an anſwer. 


The next care of the convention was to put the kingdom 
in + poſture of defence; for which purpoſe they ordered a 
\roclarmation to be publiſhed, requiring all perſons from the 
aoc of fixtcen to ſixty tobe ina readinets to take arms. They 
likewiſe changed a great many officers of the militia all over 
the kingdom; appointed fir Patric Hume, who came over 
with king William from Holland, to command the militia 
of horſe of his county, notwithſtanding his attainder for the 
bufineſs of the cart of Argyle was not yet taken oft ; and or- 
dercd eight hundred inen to be levied under the command 
of the earl of Levin, who came allo over with his majeſty ;; 
and theſe were raiſed and armed in a few hours, and appoint— 
ed to guard the city of Edinburgh, 

On the 19th of March they paſſod an act, approving the 
addreſs of the Scots nobility and. gentry in London; by 
which they thanktully © acknowledged the great benefit done 
to their nat on by the prince of Orange, in delivering them 
ſron the eminent. encroachments on their laws and tunda- 
meatal conſtitution, and from the near dangers, which 
threatned an overturning of the proteitant religion; and 
alſo deficed his highne s ro accept the administration of the 
government of that Kingdoin.“ The fame day, upon reading 
ſome letters from leveral lords and gentlemen in Ireland, 

| 18 al ſtance ot the convention, th 9 ordered two thou— 

Kets and twenty barrels of powder to be ümmedi— 

a nt hem; that a further proviſtin of arms and am- 

un nbion thould be bought up for them in Hotland ; and 

tiat two finall frigates thould cruize between Scotland and 
Ireland, for mutual intelligenge between both King dons, 

Whilſt the convention was thus providing for their own 
ſecurity, and the relief of their proteſtant brethren in Ireland, 
the [ord viſcount Dundee held a private conference with the 
duke of Gordon at the poſtern gate of the caltle of Ealinburgh, 
at wh ch they concerted meaſures to diflurb ihe publ.c tiran- 
quillity. The convention being informed of this violation 
of their orders, by which they had torb.d 41! manner of cor- 
reſpondence with the duke, ordered Dundee to ap;rar before 
them; but he retired with thirty or forty horte to Linlith- 
goww. Upon this a party of horſe was ſent after him; and 


He had been ſome time betore at London, ant had fixed 1.correfpondence 
both with England and Franco, Cough he had om 
meſlages from hun to king V 
if he thould go and live in »cottand 
King's anfwer was, that if he would live peaccably, and at home, hc ſhould 


| Dr. Burnet to carry 
iim 10 Ki hat tec unh ie muüght expect 
Without OWNng bis government, I be 
b. ProteX ted; to which: he r. plicd, char unletz lie were forced to it he woul 
live quietly, But he returned to Scotland wit | 
b ty determined to fubmit to his commiund ; and upon his rctiring from Edin— 
burgh, he went up and dow: the Highlands, and tent his agents about to bring 
together what force: they could collect, Burnet, II. 22. The carl of Bet- 
cutras tells us that a tew days af.cr the convention were certain, that the vit- 
count of Dundee had gone by St-rling to his own houte, they 1e2t an herald 
and a trumpet to command him and my lord .- - = n to return, under pain 
of being denounced rebels to the ſtuc. My lord L n obeyed, and 
was mmedintely diſmiſled,. being then no member of the houte, and they 
having nothing to lay to his charge. The vilcount of Dundee wrote letter, 
excuung his not obeying their order, wherein he gave the reuſons, tor which 
he left the convention, which were, “ that he could ſtay no longer in that 
place, after that he hud told in full convention of ſo many ot his enemics, 
who deligned to murder him, yet could have no juſtice. He told alto, he 
could not think that convention any more free, wherem there were 10 many 
brought in from the weſtern countrics to overave its members, nor where 
they were guarded with foreign troops; (for juſt at this time Mackay was 
come down from England with four Dutch regiments;) but if they 
would do him juſtice, and give him afſurance of liberty, he promnec| to re- 
turn immediately. I have given this account the more full, becaute it was ni 
nuzted, after my lord Dundee went to the Highlands, that teveral of your 
inends broke their eng1gements to him, and did not go along, but were 10 
fur from beiug in any ſuch engagements, that they would have dilobeyed you, 
it they had gone; for your politive commands were ſent with George 
11, that if we ſv there could be nothing done in the convention, 
then we ſhould quit it, and keep as quiet as we could till tarther orders, and 
until you could ſend ns aſſiſtance from Ircland ; but the deſign of going to 
Sterling made the one go for the other; to that was ruined by the famnt-heart- 
edneſs of the marquis of Annandale and ſome others. All that knew your 
commande, endeavoured to retire home and ſave themſelves ; nor did ever 
the viſcount of Dundee refolve to middle, until he had your orders, except 
he had been obliged to fave himſelf from a party, that came to apprehend him. 
Notwithſtanding of the difficulties your friends had met with, tome of them 
did not give over hopes of breaking the defign of the convention, and get 
another to mect in ſome ſuſe place, That which raifed this, was the coming 


Other refolations ; and all the. 
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the convention apprehending, that he might ſurprize the 
caſtle of Sterling, they immediately diſpatched away the 
governor thereof, the carl of Mar, to ſecure that important 
fortrels. And the houſe finding, that the attorney-general 
Mackenzie, five biſhops, the earls of Hume, Dumterling, 
Lauderdale, Birley, and Callender, the viſcounts Dundce, 
Stourmont, and- ſeveral other ditfaffected members, to the 
number of fifty, did abſent themſelves, ſent their maces to 
require their attendance; und it was propoſed, that ſuch as 
had refuled to ſign the act, aſlerting the lawfulneſs of their 
allembly, ſhould be expelled the houſe. But theſe being 
tew in number, that motion was not purſued. 
On the other hand the duke of Gordon, in order to cover 
his real deſign, having beat a parley, and defired to capitu— 
late, lone perſons weie appointed to treat with him. Bur 
It appeared at laſt, that he only intended. to amule the con- 
vention, and did not deſign to quit the potleſhon of the 
caſtle, till he ſhould be forced to it. For on the 2-4 of 
March he acquainted the magiltrates of Edinburyn, that he 
bad received advices tom Irclind of 


kin; Junes's being 
landed there ; and that to exprels his mo! th fon 
ande CIC, and that to « X PTC1S [115 JOY upon the Occanon, 
hc ſhould be obliged to fire all his cannon; but bid them 
not be alarined at it ce. he dehgncd no hurt to the city. 


g "1 


The convention being informed of this nu lage, ordered the 
cattle to be blocked up; and upon the 23d, an act was paſſed 
and proclaimed tor tecuring, all ſuſpected perions. The lame 
day the antwer of the convention to king William's letter 
was read and ſigned in a mecting of the whole houſe, very 
tew excepted, and ordered to be fent away immediately by 
the lord Rofs, who took poll, and preſented it to his ma- 
jelly, importin;s ; 


* That as religion, liberty, and laws, are the deepeſt 
concerns of mankind, fo the deep ſenſe of the extreme ha- 
zurd, thele had been expoſed to, mult produce ſuitable re— 
turns from the kingdom to his Majotty, hom in all ſincerity 
and gratitucde they acknowiedged ro be, under God, their 
great and fealonable deliverer; and they heartilv congratu— 
lated, that-as Gol hid honoured his maicfty to he an emi- 


. 22 14 *4 * 2 \ ' 0 14 90 1. 2568 > 0 "by ? 
nent initroment {or the preſervation ot his truth, ſo he had 


rewarded his undertaking with tuccels, in the coulhderable 


* Nn . 4 I 1X q . ' 
progreis Which he had made in Gel vering them, and in [IC 
; . * . | * ! i b | 7 * Wy * * y k - Ta * 8 . 
Iervivg to them the proieitant religion. That they returned 


their molt duniul thanks to his majelty for his accepting the 


adinnitiation of pubic attairs, and convening the etlates of 


that kingdom. That they thould with all convenient dili— 
g&-nNce take his gracious letter into their conſideration; hop— 
ing ſhortiv, by the biefling of God, to fall upon ſuch reto- 


9 


lutions as might be acceptable to his majeſty; ſccure the 

protettant religion, and cltabiiſh-the government, laws, and 

liberties of that kingdom upon folid foundations, moſt agree— 
7 


able to the general £00 and inclinations of the people. 


down of the duke of Qncenſberry. The duke, upon the note of the inva— 


11 
| ; 
hon, had appeurcd hncerely in your mterctt z ant ] unyuit do hin the juſtice 


to lay, 1 never ty any manmore concerned than he is for the iteps his Jon 
nude in England, after your majeſty was gone. He joined in all the meets 
ing we had tor your ſervice, and employed what mterctt he could to get con- 
nuthoners lor the. ſhires he was conberned in che ling, eu itheck; not 
could any thing be compluncd of hin, but his too long ttay it London; 15 
if all your. friend | | 


; had appearcd, as they promilecd,- the fit day or the con- 
vention, they had been by tar the trronvelt, and it Scothand had then de- 
clared lor you, when you was ahmoſt m ter of Ticland, the prince of Orange 
Hud pate ns tune il! To ug! I 5 001111 | ing hne Þ 6 Lö. ICC to (| | with 
on the other fide. "This made extremety eoncerned, tne that we could 
do no more in that convention, cither to vet 1noth 
to get them forced from F.dinburgh, which wor 
bctore the tune they could have another con 
intended to lc D u Gl 0, N 
The only thing could De til ugh (61 ly ll yY Our t enn 10 wet this done, ns 
to engage the duke of Corte ime mon the ton, which certainly would 
have broke wp the COMNVCantion or 1 Iways ſhected ſome delign ot fer- 
cing them trom 1.01 ih, In this It oluton Oman cento torward as 
the marquis of Anmnuindite, forit was of great concern to hive him o; for 
after the carl of M- ——=r had mtirety quitteck us, and by that they had got 
Sterling in their hands, there was no man in the nation (conſidering how well 
allceted his Highland were) conld be fo uietul, uf your friends had: retired 
northwards, as was intended, ti!) they had reccised vour orders: from Treland. 
And that, which made us depend on hin (tor all rhe eſcapes he inade) was 


the great influence the eailot D-———=—-c had with hun; and he applicd all 
acted in all your concerns 


. 


'F 0 COUNTEVeACT them, Or 
Ve Mmadea erent delav 
Iihed, ond which they 
Id been forced from Edinburgh 


I's 
* 


a * 12 1 Fs 4 q ! 
his endeavours to Ce Mun tO INS ins, and 


with as much zeal and. aftection, till he was made priſoner, as any ever 
lervec you. 

„Ihe countels> of E I, who hach kept intelligence with duke Gor- 
don from the tune tlie caſtle was blocked 0, undertook to let him know Our 


5 


advice ; which uccordingty the did; but he abtolately refuſed to do any thing 
but defend himtelf until he had your mijetty's orders, So our whole deſigns 
vere broke; for fince there was no way found out to make them leave Edin- 
burgh, all of us tecing that there was no more to be expected, either freun 
the convention, or from thoſe that. pretended to be our friends, left the rown, 
and retired home, ſuch as the earl of H e, viicount of 8 t, vil 
count of O d, lord S———r, earl of 8 k, earl of P 8 
Mr. Ilenry Maul his brother, the ſheriff of B e, and ſeveral. others, 
Acc. of the Aft. of Scot. p. 77. &. 
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as to the propoſal of the union, they doubted not but his majeſty 
would 00 diſpoſe the matter, that there might be an equal 
readineſs in the kingdom of England to accompliſh it, as one 
of the beſt means for ſecuring the happineſs of theſe nations, 
and ſettling a laſting peace. That they had hitherto and ill 
ſhould endeavour to avoid animoſities or prejudice, which 
might diſturb their councils : That as they deſigned the pub- 
lic good, ſo it might be done with the general concurrence 
and approbation of the nation. And that in the mean time, 
they defired the continuance of his majeſty's care and protec- 
tion towards them in all their concerns, whereof the kind 
expreſſions in his gracious letter had given them full affu- 
rance.“ 


TEND ALS 


The forces which king William had ſent into Scotland 
under major-general Mackay, and which confiſted of four 
regiments of foot and one of dragoons, being arrived there, 
the convention ordered them to be quartered in Leith and the 
ſuburbs of Edinburgh; and gave a commiſſion to that general 
to be commander in chief of ſuch militia, or other torces, 


as ſhould be raiſed for the ſafety of that kingdom in the 


preſent junctute. And at the ſame time the lord Levingſton 
and viſcount Dundee, with deſign to amuſe the convention, 
wrote letters to the duke of Hamilton, their preſident, giving 
an account of their withdrawing from Edinburgh. 

On tae 26th of March a committee was named for fettling 
the governwent, which was compoſed of eight lords, e ght 
knights, and eight burgetles, and out of which the biſhops 
were left, as having diſguſted the generality of the ſtate, 
by their former compliance with king James's arbitrary go- 
vernment, by their prayers at the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
and other paſlages in their behaviour, that diſcovered their 
diſaffection to king William, and the ſettlement then about 
to be made. This committee, after five or fix days fitting, fol- 
lowed the precedent of the Englith convention, in declaring 
the throne vacant * ; and to ſupport this aſtertion, had re- 
courle to king James's violations of the fundamental laws 
and conſtitutions, and appointed a ſub- committee to draw up 
an account of the particular inſtances of thoſe violations. 
Upon this, three parties were formed; one compoled of all 
the biſhops and ſome of the nobility, who athrmed the pro- 
ceedings to be contrary to their laws -and oaths. Others 
thought, that their oa:hs were only to the king, as having 
the executive power to ſupport him in that; but that if he 
ſet himſelf to invade and attume the legiſlature, he renounced 
his former authority, by ſubverting that, upon which it was 


* The earl of Belcarras obſerves, that a few days after many of king 
James's friends had lett the convention, “ "The. committee prepared all that 
was intended in the convention, but found great difficulties how to declare 
the throne vacant. Some were for abdication, as had been done in England, 
but that could not pats among the moſt violent of them, for it could not be 
unagined, that your majeſty left Scotland. Others were for making uſe of 
an old obfolcte word tor: faulting, uſed tor a bird's forſaking her nett. But 
fir John Dairymple ended the debate by inch reaſons againit both, that they 
agreed to his new propoſal, which was, That your majeſty, by committing 
ſuch acts as he named, foretaulted your right to the crown ;* making this 
childiſh diſtinction, that they intended not to forefault you as a traitor, but 
only declare you rorefaulted ; which would make the aftair clear, and take 
oft any pretenſions the prince of Wales might afterwards have. "This imme- 
diately was taken and voted the next day by all preſent, except five, the 
archbiſhop ot Glatgow, tr George Mackenzie, lord B———e, Mr, 

) 2 and one B h. All the reſt, which did intend to go along, 
had left the houſc. 

After the throne was declared vacant, duke Hamilton propoſed filling 
it again, (although as preſident he was not oblized to vote,) and that the 
humble offer thereof ſhould be made to the prince and princeſs of Orange. 
This was done more vunanumou!!y than the other; for the duke of Queent- 
berry and marquis of Annandale, who had been abſent from the firſt vote, 
came and aſſented to the fecond, an told the houſe, that they were not fully 
convinced of their right in declaring the throne vacant ; but ſince they had 
done it, they acqmeiced, wind none deterved fo well to fill it as the prince of 
Orange; an alterwards went with the reſt to the market-crols of Edinburgh, 
where they were declared king and queen of Scotland, where the. duke of 
Hamilton, to ſhew his zeul, did the meaneft action, that ever could be heard 
tell of in a duke, for he othciated as clerk, and read from the croſs, to the peo- 
plc, the act of convention. Next they voted lord L n, fir James 
Montgomery, and fir John Dalrymple, to carry up their offer, with their 
grievances and claim of right, which were the conditions pretended as giving 
him the crown. And that they might be in greater ſafety during the aczourn- 
ment, which they were to make, until they knew, whether the prince and 
princeſs of Orange had accepted of their preſent, they voted a full power to 
duke Hamilton to impriſon whomfoever he fifpetted, until the return ſhould 
come back, tearing if ſuch a power were lodged in many, ſome advertiſe- 
ments might be given, Acc, of Aff. of Scot. p. 82. 

According to this vote the committee drew up an act, reciting the 
methods, by which king James had invaded the conſtitution of that king- 
dom: * 1. By erecting public ſchools and focicties of the jeſuits ; and not 
only allow ing mals to be publicly ſaid, but alfo conveiting proteſtant chapels 
and churches to public wals-houſes, contrary to the expreſs laws againſt 
ſaying and hearing maſs. 2. By allowing popiſh books to be printed and 
diſperſed by a patent to a popiſh printer, deliguing him printer to his ma- 
jeſty's nouſhold, college, ane chapel, contrary to law, 3. By taking the 
childieu ot proteſtaut uobiemen and gentlemen, ſending them abroad to be 
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CONTINUATION OF RAPIN' 's 


founded; for which reaſon they were for a declaratory judy. 


ment. The third party was of thoſe, who agreed with th, 
former in their conclufion, but not in coming to ſo ſpeedy a 
determination. They were of opinion, that it was the interefi 
of Scotland to be brought under the laws of England, and to 
be united to the parliament of England ; and that this was 
the propereſt time for doing that to the beſt advantage, ſince 
England would be obliged, by the preſent tate of affairs, tg 
receive them upon good terms. They were therefore willing 
to proceed againſt king James; but they thought it not rea- 
ſonable to proceed with too much haſte in a new ſettlement, 
and were for maintaining the government in an interregnum, 
till the union ſhould be perfectod, or at leaſt put in a proba. 
ble way. This was ſpecious, and many went into it; and finc: 
it tended to the putting a ſtop to a full ſettlement, all, why 
favoured king James, joined in it, becauſe by this more time 
was gained. To this project it was objected, that the union 
of the two kingdoms mult be a work of time, fince man, 
difficulcies would ariſe in any treaty about it; whereas t. 
preſent circumſtances were critical, and required a ſpcey 
duciſion, and quick proviſion to be made for their ſecurity ; 
ſince, if they continued in ſuch a neutral ſtate, they would 
have many enemies, and no friends; and the zeal, that was 
now working amongſt them for preſbytery, muſt raiſe a 
greater averſion than ordinary in the body, that was for the 
church of England, to any ſuch treaty with them. At laf 
the whole houſe, except twelve, approved of what the com- 
mittee had done, and pafled the following act: The ef. 
tates of the kingdom of Scotland find and declare, that king 
James the VII being a profeſſed papiſt, did aſſume the royal 
power, and acted as a king, without ever taking the oath 
required by law, and had, by the advice of evil and wicked 
councillors, invaded the fundamental conſtitution of this 
kingdom, and altered it from-a legal and limited monarchy 
to an arbitrary deſpotie power; and had governed the fame 
to the ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, and violation of 
the laws and liberties of the nation, inverting all the ends of 
goverament; whereby he had toretaulted the crown, and the 
throne was become vacant,” 

Immediately after this the eſtites ordered, that the com- 
mittee for ſettling the government ſhould bring in an act for 
lettiing the crown upon their majeſties William and Mary; 
and to confider the terms of the deſtination of the crown; 
and likewiſe to prepare an in{trument of government, to be 
offered with the crown for redrefiing the grievances, and ſe- 
curing the liberties of the people“. 


bred papiſts, and beſtowing penſions upon prieſts to pervert proteſtants from 
their reitgion by ofters of places and preterments. 4. By diſcharging pro- 
teſtants, at the ſame time he employed papiſts in places of the greateſt truſt, 
both civil and military, &c. and intruſting the forcs and magazines in their 
hands. 5. By impoting oaths contrary to law, 6. By exacting money 
without conſent of pailhament or convention of eftates, 7. By levying and 
keeping up a ſtanding army in time of peace, without content of parliament, 
and maintaining them upon free quarter, 8, By employing the officers of 
the army as judges throughout the kingdom; by whom the ſubjects were 
put to death without legal trial, jury, or record. g. By impoling exorbi- 
tant fines to the value of the parties eſtates, exacting extravagant bail, and 
diſpoſing of tines and for feitutes before any proceſs or conviction. 10. By 
impriſouing perſons without expretling the reaſon, and delaying to bring 
them to trial, 11. By cauſing ſcveral perſons to be proſecuted, and ther 
eſtates to be forfeited, upon ſtretches ot old and tor feited laws, upon weak 
and frivolous pretences, and upon lame and defective proofs ; as pattice- 
larly the late earl of Argyle, to the icandal of the juſtice of the nation, 
12. By tubverting the rights of the royal boroughs, the third eſtate of pu- 
lament, impoſing upon them not only magiſtrates, but alto the whole tons. 
council and clerks, contrary to their liberties and expreſs charters, with 
out any pretence, of ſentence ſurrender, or conſent. So that the com: 
nuthoners to parhaments being choſen by the magittrates and councils, 
the king might in eftect as well nominate the eſtate of parliament. Beſides 
that many of the magiſtrates by him put in were papiſts: and the boroughs 
were forced to pay money tor the letters impoling thoſe illegal magiſtrate 
upon them. 13. By tending letters to the chief courts of juitice, not on 
ordering the judges to itop © ine die, but alſo commanding how to proceed in 
cates depending before them, contrary to the expreſs laws; and by changing 
the nature of the judyes patents ad vitam' or * culpam' in a commiſſion ce 
bene placito,* to diſpoſe them to a compliance with arbitrary courles, and 
turning them out of their othces, it they refuſed to comply, 14. BY 
granting perſonal protections for civil debts, contrary to law. 

All which were miſcarriages of king James; utterly and directly con- 
trary to the known laws, freedoms, and ſtatutes of the realm of Scotland. 

„Upon which grounds and reatons the eſt ites of the kingdom of Sco'- 
land did find and declare, that king James VII, being a proteſt papiſt, di 
allume the regal power, &c. whereby he had forefaulted the rights ot the 
crown, and-the throne was become vacant. 

* Theretwre in regard his royal highnets, then prince of Orange, ſince 
king of England, whom it pleaſed God to make the glorious inſtrument ot 
delivering theſe kingdoms fiom popery and arbitrary power, by advice © 
ſeveral lords and gentlemen of the Scots natiou then at London, did call the 
eſtates of this kingdom to meet upon the tourteenth of March laſt, in order 
to ſuch an eſtablithinent, as that their religion, laws, and liberties might 
not again be in danger of being ſubverte@; the ſaid eſtates being at that 
time atfembled accordingly in a full and free repreſentative of the nation, 
taking into their molt ſerious conſide tation the beſt means tor attaining the 
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he ſmall number of thoſe, who adhered to king James, 
SS dcavoured to prevent the paſſing of this act; and among 
e reſt the biſhop of Edinburgh repreſented, that it related 
any unlawful acts, of which that king was innocent, and 
nich were wholly to be charged on his miniſters : That 
bopoting' him to be guilty, they were not competent judges 
his miſdemeanors, being illegally convened ; and therefore 
it the beſt method the corvention could follow for the 
Ed of the nation, was to defice and favour his majeſty's 
Erurn into his dominions, who out of gratitude would not 
Pil to redreſs all their grievances. 'I his ſpeech was anſwered 
With great force and {pirit by one of the members; ſo that 
He act being read and agreed to in the convention, the ſame 
Y iy their majeſties were crowned King and queen of Eng— 
und, they were allo proclaimed king and queen of Scotland. 
The fatal blow, which by a clauſe in this act was given 
v epiſcopacy, not only occationed great difcontents in Scot- 
nd, but very much increaſed thole of England, and ren- 
Rered the union of both nations deſperate. And indeed it 
Nas thought an abſurd thing, that this clauſe, whereby it was 
Ececlared, that prelacy in the church was a great and inſup- 


A . o 1 ” 
portable burthen to the nation, ſhould be inferted in a claim 
Dt rights, tor which not only they had no law, but which 
$ras contrary to many laws then in being; fo that though 


hey might have offered it as a grievance, there was no colour 
For pretending it was a national right, But t] 

Smong them, that every article, that ſhou'd 
&laim of rights, became an-unaitcrabie law, and a condition 
upon which the crown was to be held; whereas grievances 


ey hai 2 notion 
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were ſuch things, as were ſubnutted to the king and parla- 
ment to be redreited, or not, as they ſhould fee cane. Bur 
ne biſhops, and thoie who adhered to them, having left the 


convention, the preſbyterians had a majority. of voices. to 
Karry every thing, as they pleaſed, how unreaſonable ſoever, 
8 
cellary article of the new ſettlement. 
It may here be obſerved, that ſoon after the king came to 
St. James's, the epilcopal party in Scotland had tent up the 


dean of Glaſgow, to know what the prince of Oranpge's in— 


©. 


Sand upon this the aboliſhing of epilcopacy was made a nc- 


ends aforcſaid, did in the firſt place, as their anceſtors in like cafes had 
ulually done, for the vindicating and aflerting their anient rights aud 
liberties, declare, that by the law of Scotland nov papick could be king or 
queen of the realm, nor bear any oftice: therem ; nor that any proteitunt 


- 


iucceſſor could exercilte the regal power, till they had firorn the coronation 
oath. 2. That all proclamations atlertiag an abloutucc power to null aud 


diſable laws, in order for erecting schools and colleges tor getuns, con— 


verting proteitant churches and Cnnpe! ll to mats-hont Sg All tin 1 
mals to be ſaid, and the allowing p PL bobs de * piuntcel nd Auperted, 
was contrary to law. I. That the taking tis Cnmmaren of noblemen at 
| 4 ' I ; i 1 
gentlemen and others, and keeping them abroad to be bred papiits ; the 
. . 1 - Le. | 1 * 21» 4 
naking funds and donations to -popilli jehouls and culicges ; ihe benen 
4 * 6 1 . 1 4 : +} 3 1 yr 
ng petiſlons ON Pricits ; and tue icdachnig priotcitants on nen tens [1 
by Otters Ol places and preterimentes Was CO! F 0-1 . ER [| if 1180 


diſarning of proteſtants, and employing vipilic in the greatelt- places ot 
truſt, both civil and militay, &. was contrary to law | in 
poſing an oath without authority of parliament, w ar 
That the raiſing of money without content of parimment Or COnvefntio!t, 
Was COntrary to law. 7. That mi „n, the olncers of the army. as 
judges, &c. was contrary to law. 8. Tat the impoung extragn 


fines, &c. was contrary to law. g. Ihat the mniprivomag of petions with 
out expreſſing the reaſons, &e. was the fame 10. Uhiat the proleciuting 
rnd ſeizing men's eſtates as forteited, upon Eretches ot old obtloutete 14% 5, 
ce. was contrary to law. 11. That the nominating and impoling mas 
gittrates, &e. upon boroughs, CONUary 10 their Ceprets charter, Was the 
lame. 12. That the ſending letters to the counts of jusce, Ording tn 
judges to deſiſt from determining of chutes, and ordaintag tie, how t© 
proceed in cauſes depending before them, &c. was contraty tt | i 
That the granting of perſonal protections was the fame, 14. That the 04 
cing the inbjects 10 depot agninit themiclves in Caltal Cauſes, bop 


punſhments were reſtricted, was comrary to law. 15. Thartne uling 
. ” . 1 . _— * 7 1 ? l 
ture without evidence, or in ordinary crimes, was contrary to las. 10.1 
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tus lending of an army in a warlike manner into aay pat the Kune 
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uon, and contrary to the inclinations of the venerality of the people evei 


thercfore ought to be aboluhed. 22. "That it is the right and privitege of 
ſtop executions of the ſaid fentenees, 23. Uhat it is the right of the 
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tentions were with relation to that party ; and the prince 
anſwered, that he would do all he could to preſerve them 
granting a full toleration to the preſbyterians. But this was, 
in caſe they concurred in the new ſettlement of the kingdom ; 
for if they ſhould oppoſe that, and if by a great majorit in 
parliament, reſolutions ſhould be taken againſt them, he coal 
not make a war for them, though he would do all that was in 
his power to maintain ſuch of them, as ſhould live peace- 
ns in their tunctions. This the prince ordered Dr. Burnet 
ef 1 back, in anſwer to what ſome biſhops and 
an 3 E r er, _ e But the viſcount 
unde - Terurncd into Scotland, poſſeſſed them 
with ſuch an opinion of another tpeedy revolution, that 
would be brought about in favour of king James that they 
0 lolved to adkerc firmly to his intereſts; and thus declaring 
in a body, with ſo much zeal, in oppoſition to the new for. 
tlement, it was not poſſible for King William to preſerve 
ep1iCOPacy there; all thote, who cx prefled their zeal for him 
being cqually zealous againſt that order; : 
Amongſt thoſe, who app 
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8 oe good Parts, but of a moſt unbridled heat and 
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. mbition. FH bold the greateſt ſhare in the 
Whole debate, and promiſed himtclt a conſiderable poſt in 
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iy to old CO retpond; nee With him; and requiring all the 
minmers ot the gotpel within the kinodom publicly to pray 
01 8 \\ illiam and queen Mary, This proclamation was 
partly occaſioned by the coming over of one Braday from 
Ireland, with commiſſions trom King James, and letters from 
his ſecretary the carl of Melfort to t 
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50 TIN DAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN“'s 


ſented the letter from the eſtates to his majeſty ; ther: te 


rents. Braday being taken and examined, ſome expreſſions 
were found in theſe letters, which highly offended the con- 
vention. * You will aſk me, without queſtion,” ſays Melfort 
to Claverhouſe, © how we intend to pay our army; but never 
fear that, ſo long as there are rebels eſtates. We will begin 
with the great ones, and end with the little ones, bee. In 
another to the lord Belcarras he ſays, © The eſtates of the re- 
bels will recompenſe us. Experience has taught our illuſtri— 
ous maſter, that there are a good number of people, that 
muſt be made Gibconites, becauſe they are good for nothing 
elſe. You know, that there are ſeveral lords, that we mark- 
ed out, when we were both together, that deſerve no better. 
Theſe will ſerve for examples to others.” After the reading, 
of theſe letters, the prefident of the eſtates addreſſing bimſelt 
to the aflembly, ſaid, * You hear, gentlemen, our ſentence 
pronounced; and that it bchoves us either to defend ourtelves, 
or dic.” Upon which the lord Belcarras, the lord [ochorr, 
and lieutenant-colonel Balfour were committed to prilon, and 
levetal others bound to their good behaviour on ſufficient ſc- 
curity. And being thus made ſenſible of their danger, the 
eſtates ordered four new regiments of foot and ten troops of 
horſe to be immediately levied, befides the forces, which ſeveral 
of the nobility offered to raiſe. Garrilons were put into the 
caſtle of Dunnator, Ardmillian, and Arran, and a ſhip ſent from 
Ireland with fix thouſand arms, which were deſigned for the 
rebels in the north of Scotland, was ſeized on the weſtern 
coaſt, whither ſhe was driven by a ſtorm. 

After the eſtates had received the king's anſwer to their 
letter, they gave another to their comnnſhoners for tendering 
the crown to king William and queen Mary ; wherein they 
deſired their majeſties to ſign and ſwear the oath, which the 
law had appointed to be taken by the Kings and queens at 
their accethon to the cron, till ſuch tie as affairs ſhould 
allow that kingdom the happinets of their preſence, in order 
to their coronation. They declared, that they were ſenſible 
of his majeſty's kindneſs and paternal care in promoting the 
union, which they hoped was reſerved for him roaccomp'iſh. 
They thanked his majeſty for ſending thole troops, that might 
help to preſerve them; and aflured nan, that as it was the inte- 
ret of England tocontribute towards the ſecurity of Scotland; 
iv they ſhould not be wanting on their parts to give their aſſiſt— 
ance tor the reducing of Ireland. 

The commiſſionets from the convention, who were the 
earl of Argyle tor the lords, fir James Montgomery for the 
knights, or, as they call them, the barons ; and fir James 
Dalryinp!e tor the boroughs, being arrived at London upon 
the 11th of May, met in the council-chamber, and from 
thence were conducted by the maſter of the ceremonies to 
the banqueting-houſe, where their majeſties were prepared 
to receive them, fitting on their thrones. They tult pre- 


and them, and having a good party of his own regiment conſtantly with 
him, they tound it not 10 lte to apprehend him, But I was taken and 
brought to Edinburgh, and put in a common gaol. I had the liberty of it 
at firſt, tor tome days that the convention did not fit ; but as ſoon as they 
met, and read the letters, there were never men in greifter rage than gene- 
rally the whole houte was againſt me. Upon reading of one trom the el of 
Melfort to mg, wherein, atter he had given us atturance of ſpeedy relief, 
he expreſled himſelt much after this manner : * That he withed tome nad 
been cut off, that he and I ſpoke about, and then things had never come 
to the pals they were at ; but when we got the power again, fuch thould be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water.” This duke Hanulton took as meant 
of himſelf; but what the earl of Meltort's intentions were in theſe expret- 
ſions, I cannot determine; but to juſtify him and myſelt, I do declare, that 
he never in his life made the leaſt inſinuation to me of any ſuch propoſition. 
But whatever he intended by them, nothing could have been more . to the 
prejudice of your affairs, nor for my ruin, than this, v hich did fhew, that 
nothing but cruelty would be uſed, if ever your majeſty returned. "Chee 
letters were printed both in Scotland and England, and were like to lage 
their deſigned effect; for when they were read in the convention, though 1 
had many relations there, yet few appeared my friends, except the duke of 
Queenſberry, which was the more generous in him, tor we had been in 
very ill terms, and until your majeſty's departure, I faw his inclinations 
ſincerely to follow you. He told the houſe, he doubted not but the carl of Mel- 
fort had writ thoſe letters on purpoſe to ruin me; and it letters coming to 
me could be made criminal, it was in the power of every mat!'s enemies to 
expoſe him to what they pleaſed. That which inclined the duke of Quecnt- 
berry to believe this the more was, that he knew of my concurring with 
many of your faichful ſervants, (notwithſtanding of my friendſhip aud rel:- 
tion to the carl of Meltort) to defire your majeſty, by Mr. I. Ys, 
captain C n and C n who were ſent to you to intreat, that 
the earl of Melfort ſhould not come along with you, for at that tune there 
was never a man in any nation fo abhorred; inſomuch that whatever caine 
from your majeſty, if he was thought to be the leaſt concerned in it, there 
needed no more to give all the iſle of Britain a prejudice againit it. This, I 
confeſs, made many of us defire your majeſty, that he might not come along 
with you. That there were ſome, that did this out of perfect ſpite, I cannot 
deny; but theſe were hut a few to the vaſt number that did otherwiſe, fin- 
cerely for your majeſty's ſervice, finding how obnoxious he was to all Par- 
ties: nor had he greater enemies in the nation, than the generality of the 
Roman catholics. Though what the duke of Queentberry ſaid, did thew 
his inclinations, yet it did fignify nothing to allay the heat, for duke Hamil- 
ton told him, he had as little reaſon as any to ſatisfy me, tor he doubted not 
but he himſelf was alſo meant. And generally all of them thought they 
were comprehended under hewvers of wood and drawers of water. So I was 


inſtrument of government ; next, a paper containing the 
grievances, which they defired might be redrefled ; and 
laſtly, an addreſs to his majeſty for turning the conventio; 
into a parliament. All theſe being read to their majeſties, 
the king returned to the commiſſioners the following anſwer; 


„ When I engaged in this undertaking, I had particular re. 


gard and conſideration for Scotland; and therefore I did emit 
a declaration in relation to that, as well as to this kingdom, 
which I intend to make good and effectual to them. I take 
it very kindly, that Scotland hath expreſſed fo much confi. 
dence in, and affection to me. They ſhall fivd me willing to 
aſſiſt them in every thing, that concerns the weal and intereſt 
of that kingdom, by making what laws ſhall be neceſſary for 
the ſecuring of their religion, property, and liberty, and to 
cale them of what may be juſtly grievous to them.“ 

After this the coronation-oath was tendered to their majeſ. 
ties, which the earl of Argyle ſpoke word by word diſtinctly, 
and the king and queen repeated it after him, holding un 
their right hands all the while, after the manner of taking 
oaths in Scotland. The commiſſioners, by the authority cr 
the eſtares, repreſented to his majeſty, “ That the clauſe ci 
the oath, in relation to the rooting out of heretics, did not 
import the deſtroying of herctics; and that by the law of 
Scotland no man was to be perſecuted for his private opinion; 
and even obſtinate and convicted heretics were only to be 
denounced rebels, or outlawed, whereby their moveable 
eltates are confiſcated.” Hence his majeſty, at the repcatiny 
that clauſe in the oath, did declare, that he did not mean by 
thele words, that he was under any obligation to become 3 


periecutor. To which the commiſſioners made anſwer, that 
neither the meaning of the oath, nor the law of Scotland, 
did import it. Then the King repli-d, that he took the 
oath in that ſenſe, and called the commiſſioners there preſcar, 
to be witnelles of his ſo doing. 

On the zth of June the duke of Hamilton acquainted the 
convention, that his majeſty had been pleaſed ro appoint him 
his commiiſtaner; and that he was impowered to give bis 
conlent to an act for the turning the meeting of the ſlates 
into a parliament, in which his majeſty's further pleaſure 
was, that the earl of Crawford ſhould preſide. This a& was 
accordingly paſted the tame day; and the Parliament Was 
Prorogued to the 17th of june. 

His majeſty being now king of Scotland, as well as 44 


Inglind, refolved to form a miniſtry for that Kingdom -. 


He determined to rely chiefly for advice on Dalrymple the. 


father, who had been recommended to him, before he left 
the Hague, by the penſioner Fogel. And though he had 
heard great complaints of bim, (as indeed there was fone 
ground for them, (yet fince his ſon fir John Dalrymple was 


voted clote priſoner, where I was kept fourteen weeks, till after the caſile of 
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Edinburgh was ſurrendered, at which time I was put in there. Nor di! 


they Tuvit their rage and malice to ine; only by all they thought I was con- 


cerned in this, and hkewife muſt feel it; and to make the greater noiſe, 
they apprehended ſeveral gentlemen, whom they thought wy friends, and 
put them likewiſe in a common gaol ; and jt was propoſed by the earl of 
3 d, that the lord Lochore, u ho was ene of thoie taken with mc, 
ſhould be made cloſe prifoner ; he 4rd, he was turc, (conſidering the fricnc- 
ſhip I had for him) he knew all that uus defigned, or had been acted in the 
Inte civil government. But this exen dake Hamilton did not incline to; but 
the other urging, it was brought to a vote, and carrictl in the negative only 
by three.” Acc. of the Aff. of Scot. p. 84. 

During the adjournment of the comentian, ſays the earl of Belcarras, 
all appeared very quiet, though at that time humours and ditcontents beg m 
to ariſe among themſelves, the prince of Orange not being able to ſatisfy 
the pretentions and avarice of them all. And thoſe, that had appeared 
early for his intereſt, and had been the chief inſtruments of railing the 
rabble in Edinburgh, and had ſhewn their zeal for him in the convention, 
thought they had better pretenhons than thotc who came over with him, 


21 - * * 1 a oo * 1 F 0 x ® . . * 1 
they having only acted what they had done out of neceility, being tor the 


moſt Part torfeited per fol. 

„ Pie prince of Otange, till he had got his buſineſs done, managed both 
partes, ſo that each believed he had all to expect; but after the conven- 
tion they quickly found their miſtake, for his own-mclinations were entirely 
tor thole that came over with him, and he got the lord Melvil, a creature 
of his own, made fole ſecictary of ſtate for Scotland, aud the couucil 
named as he had a mind, at leatt of ſuch as he, if they could do him no 
good, they could ſignity as little againſt him, by which his power would 
be the greater, In it were named ſome, more for ſhew of their familie, 
than any kindteſs for their perſons- or citeem for their parts: ſuch as the 
marquis of D „ Earl of M n, carl II !, earl of E 
and carl of E. „„ who, thyugh they were not fanatics, yet were ſure 
not to cont: adict any thing that was to be done, Yet this diflatisfied ex- 
tremely the prefbyteriaus, who now thought none ſhould haveSeen admitted 
but ſuch as had given proof of their convertion, and ſo raged feveral, 
that had preteufions, particularly fr James Montgomery, who thought 
nothing leis due to his merit than to he ſecretary. © Duke Hamilton was 
little better ſatisfied to fee, that all the employments were neither at his 
diſpoſal, nor given to his children and friends, for whom he had made 10 
many u fruitlets attempts both in your brother's reivn and in your own. But 
though the diſcontents and jcalouſits were gene dlly known, yet they did 
not publicly declare againſt one another till at the firſt ſeſſion of the” pare 
lament in June 1689, where duke Hamilton was cgnmitlioner, and the carl 
of Crawford preſident. Acc. of the Aff. of Scotland, p. 96, 
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one of the three commiſſioners from the ſtates of Scotland, he 
concluded from thence, that the family was not ſo much 
hated, as he had been informed; and therefore continued 
till to be adviſed by him. The epiſcopal party were afraid 


of fir James Montgomery's being made ſecretary of ſtate, 


from whom they expected nothing but extreme ſeveritics; 
tor which reaſon they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
his preferment to that poſt ; and the lord Melvil, who had 
married the duchels of Monmouth's ſiſter, and had continued 
from the year 1660 firm to pretbytery, and had been of late 
forced to leave the kingdom, being looked on as an eaſy man, 
who would have credit enough to reſtrain the tury of that 
party, he was made ſole lecretary. But this proved a very 
unhappy ſtep; for as he was by his principles bigoted to 
preſbytery, and ready to ſacrifice every thing to the humours 
of that party; ſo he proved to be in all reſpects a narrow- 
hearted man, who minded bis own intereſts more than either 
that of the king or of his country, This choice gave a 
great diſtaſte; and that was followed by a miniſtry, in the 
lraming of which he had the chief hand, who were weak 
and paſſionate men. All ofticcs were ſplit into commiſſions, 
that manv might have ſome thare ; but it rendered thein all 
contemptible. And though Montgomery bad a conſiderable 
polt offered him, yet his miſting that, which he aimed at, 
{unk deep in his mind, and began to work in him an aver- 
ſion to the King, which broke out afterward into much fury 
and plotting againſt him. Nor did the duke of Hunilon 
think, that he was conſidered, in the new model of the mi- 
niſtry, as he had delerved, and might jullly have ex- 
zected. 

The parliament in Scotland was opened, on the feven- 
teenth ot June with much ill humour; and they relolved to 
carry the redrels of gricvances very far. Lord Melvil hoped 
to have gained the pretbyicrian party, by ſending inſtructions 
to the duke of Hamilton, to open the tethon with an act in 
favour of preſbytery; but the majority reſolved to begin 
with their temporal concerns, and the fir{t grievance, to 
which redreſs was deſired, was the power of the lords of the 
articles, that relating ſo immediately to the parliament itſelf. 
The king contented to a proper regulation, as that the num- 
ber ſhould be enlarged and changed, as often as the parlia— 
ment ſhould defire it; and that the parliament might bring 
matters before them, though they were rejected by the lords 
of the articles. This anſwercd all the juſt complaints, that 
had been made of that part of the conſtitution ; but the king 
thought it was the intercft of the crown to preſerve it thus 
regulated, Yet it was pretended, that, it the name and 
ſhadow of that were ſtill kept up, the parliament would in 
ſome time be inſenſibly brought under all thole reſtraints, 
that were now to be provided againſt; for which rcaton they 
moved to take it quite away. The duke of Hamilton wrote 
long letters both to the king and to the lord Melvil, giving 
a full account of the progreſs of an ill humour, that was got 
among them, and of the ill conſequence it was Uke to have, 
But he had no anſwer from the king, and lord Melvil wrote 
him back dark and doubtful orders; upon which the duke 
took little care how matters went, and was not ill pleaſed to 
ſee them go wrong. The revenue was {cttled on the king 
for life; and they raiſed the money, which was necellary 
for mainta'ning a lmall force in Scotland, though the greatcil 
part of an army of fix thouſand men was paid by England. 
But even the Preſbyterians began to carry their demands high; 
they propoſed to have the king's tupremacy, and the right 
of patronage, taken away; and they aſked ſo high an autho- 
rity to their church government, that the duke ot Hamilton, 
though of himſelf indifferent as to thoſe matters, yet would 
not agree to them. He thought theſe broke in too much on 
their temporal concerns, and would eſtablith a tyranny in 
preſbytery, that could not be caſily borne. He wrote to 
bithop Burnet, who ſpoke ſometimes to the king on thoſe 
lubjects, his deſign being chieſly to ſhelter the epiſcopal 
„ Your affairs, ſays the earl of Belcarras to king James, fuffered pre- 
juqice by the victory, conſidering the great loſs of the viſcount of Dundas, 
who was the man the moſt proper for any ſuch undertaking in the nation; 
tor he well underſtood the difterent teinpers of thoſe he had to deal with, 
and knew well when and to whom it was tit to ſhew kindnets, and alto 
When to uſe roughneſs without ſeverity, And though he was naturally 
wore ſparing of his money, than protuſe, yet wherever your majeſty's ſer- 


Vice or ambition prompted, he ſtuck at nothing, but diltributed frankly 


whatever he could command, which gained him entirely the hearts of thoſe 
Who followed him, and brought him into ſuch a reputation, that if he had 
lurvived that day, in all probability he would have given ſuch a turn to your 
attairs, that the prince of Orange could neither have gone nor ſent into 
Ireland ; by which your majeſty would have been entire maſter of that 
kingdom, and in a condition to have landed what forces you pleaſed in 
Scotland, which was the only thing all your friends molt deſired. Next 
Gay atter the fight, an oflicer riding by the place where my lord Dundee 
tell, tound lying there a bundle of papers and commiſſions, which he had 
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clergy, and to keep the change, that was now to be mad 
on luch a foot, that a door might ſtill be kept open. n. 
the torrent was fo ſtrong, that it was not polhble tor 
King, had he been ever ſo zealous for epiſcopacy, to ba, 
preſerved it at that time, and yet all the king's enemies“ 
England, continually charged him for the alterations chen 
made in Scotland; 

A new debate was likewiſe ſet on foot in that parliament 
concerning the judges, By the law there, when the king 
naines a judge, he bought to be examined by other judg 
whether he is qualified as the law directs. But in the car 
1661, becauſe the bench was to be filled with a new [et ot 
judges, lo that there was none to examine che refit, the 
nomination, which the king then made, was read in parlia- 
ment; and no objection being made to anv of them, they did 
upon that fit and act as judges. It was XP cted, that the | me 
method ſhould be followed at this time, But, inſicad ol that, 
the King continued fuch a number of the former judges, as 
was lutlisient to examine thoſe, who were now to be ad- 
vanced; to that was ordered to be done. Upon this, thole, 
who oppotcd every thing, pretended, that the nomination 
ought to be made in partiament; and they had prepared ob- 
jections againſt every one, who was in the lift; intending by 
this to put a public affront on one of the firſt and molt un— 
poitant acts of the king's governmert. Bat the du. of 
Hamilton bad a poſitive inſtruckion ſent hin, not to ſuffer 
this matter to be brought into parliament ; yet he ſaw the 
party was fo ſtrong, that they had a clear majority. Nor 
did be himfelt very much approve of the nomination, cfpc- 
cially that of the elder Dalrymple, ſoon after made lord 
Stair, to be prefident. And theretore he diſcontinued the 
parliament, 

\While theſe animofities were thus ſomented, viſcount 
Dundce had got together a confiderable body of gentlemen, 
with ſome thouſands of 1] oblanders. He lent ſeveral mel— 
lengers over to Ireland, prelung king James to comme either 
to the north of England, or to Scotland; but at the fame 
tune defired, that he would not bring the lord RI fort over 
with him, or employ han in Scots bufineſs; and that be 
would be contented with the exercite of his own religion, It 
may be cafily ſuppoſed, that all this was very difagreeable to 
king James; and that the lord M-Itort diſparaged all the 
viicount's undertakings, In this he was much ſupported by 
the French about that king, who had it given them in 
charge, as 4 main intiruction, to keep him up to an high 
owning of his religion, and of all thoſe, who were of it; 
and not to lutter him ro enter into any treaty or conditions 
with his proteltant ſubjects, by which the papiſts ſhould in 
any fort ſuffer, or be fo much as diſcouraged. The Irith 
were Willing enough to crols the ſcas to England, but would 
not conſent to the going over to Scotland. "The viſcount 
therefore was only turn:thed from Ireland with tome ſmall 
ſtore of arms and ammunition, and had Kind promiles en- 
couraging him, and all, who joined with ham. 

Licutenant-general Mackay commanded their majeſties 
forces in Scotland. He tollowed the viſcount Dundee's mo— 
tions, who was leis incumbered with cannon and baggoge, 
and fo marched quicker than it was pothble tor Mackay to 
follow. His men were tor the moſt part new levied, and 
without experience; but he had fume old bodies, on whom 
he depended, The heads of the clans among the Highlanders 
pronuted to join him; but molt of then went over to the 
viſcount Dundee. At laſt, after many marches and motions, 
they came to an engagement on the 26th of May, at Killik- 
ranky, ſome feu miles above Dunkell. The ground was 
narrow, and lord Dundee had the advantage. He broke 
through NMackay's army, who fled; and probably, if the 
viſcount had outlived that day, the victory might have been 
purſued very far. But a random ſhot put an end to his life, 
and to the whole deſign“; tor Nickay rallied his men, and 
made ſuch a ſtand, that the other fide fell into great diſorder, 


about him. Thoſe, who tripped lim, thought them but of ſmall concern, 
ſo thev left them there lying, This otheer a little after did ſthew- them to 
ſeveral of your friends, among which there was one paper did no final! 
prejudice to vou. affairs, and would have done much more had it not been 
carctully ſupprefled, It was a letter of the cart of Meltort's to my lord 
Dundce, when he tent him over your myetly's declaration, in which was 
contained not only an indenmitz, but a tuleration tor all pertuations, This 
the carl of Melfor believed would be thocking to Dundee, conſidering his 
hatred to fanatics ; for he writes, that notwithitanding of what was pro- 
miſled in your declaration, indemuity and indulgence, yet he had couched 
things lo, that you would break them when vou pleatcd ; nor would you 
think yourſelf obliged do ſtand to them, This not only difſatished him, 
but all many of your friends, who thought a more ingenuous Way ot 
dealing better both for your honour and intcreſt. 

« Nover weite inen in fuch a conſtérnation as duke Hamilton and the 
reſt of the parliament then at Edinburgh, when they heard from thoſe that 
fled, of the defeat of Mackay, Some were for retiring into Ireland ; 
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and could never be formed again into any conſiderable 
body. And a fort was ſoon after built at Innerlochy, which 
was called fort William, and ſerved to cut off the commun 
cation between the northern and ſouthern Highlanders. 

The fiege of Edinburgh was likewiſe carried on with ſuch 
vigour, that the duke of Gordon ſeeing his ammunition ſpent, 
his houſe entirely ruined by the bombs, great breaches made 
in the walls by the cannon, and the beftegers 2dvanced to the 
ditch ; and deſpairing of relief, ſince the lords Dunmore, 
Tarbat, and Lovat, with whom he had intelligence, were 
ſecured, he delivered up that important fortrets on the 13th 
of June to fir John Lanier, and ſurrendered himſelf and his 
whole garriſon to king William's ditcretion, upon condition 
that their lives ſhould be ſecured. 

Thus the whole ifland of Great Britain acknowledged the 
ſovereignty of king William, and ſubmitted to his govern- 
ment; but Ireland was far from following the example of 
Scotland, and it was more than two years before that King- 
dom was entirely reduced to obedience. 

The earl of Tyrconnel had been made lord licutenant of 
Ireland in the beginning of king James's reign, on purpoſe 
to carry on his defigns tor the eſtabliſhment of popery in that 
kingdom ©. The carl of Clarendon (whom Tyrconnel fuc- 
ceeded) had given public and ſolemn affurance that king 
fames would maintain their act of ſettlement. But Tyrconnel 
went roundly to work. He turned all the Engliſh proteſtant 
officers out of the army, and placed Iriſh papiſts in their 
room. So an army paid by virtue of the act of ſettlement to 
ſecure it, was put into the hands of thoſe who were en— 
gaged both in religion and intercft to deſtroy the ſettle— 
ment, and thoſe concerned in it, which was ſuch a viola- 
tion of the law, as could not be any way palliated. Upon 
this the proteſtants of Ireland looked on themiclves as at 
mercy, fince the army was now made up of their enemies. 
Fitton, a zealous papiſt, and who knew no other law but the 
king's pleaſure, was at the ſame time made lord chancellor, 

his ſtruck all people with great terror, to ſce a man of 

Tyrconnel's temper, entirely depended on by the Iriſh, ca- 
pable of the boldeſt undertakings, and of the moſt cruel ex- 
ecution, in full poll-(on of the government. It was viſible, 
father Peter and the jeſuits weie throwing king James into 
deſperate meaſures, and that in caſe all other methods failed, 
and his Engliſh army deſerted him, he ſhould think of ac- 
compliſhing his deſigns by the affillance of France and an 
Iriſh army. In theſe circumſtances was Ireland, when the 
prince of Orange landed in England. 'T yrconnel gave out 
ew commiſſions for levying thirty thouſand men; and re- 
ports were ſpread all over the ifland, that a general maſſacre 
of the proteſtants was deſigned in November. Terrified at 
this, the proteſtants began to run together for their defence 
both in Munſter and Uiſter. They had no great ſtrength in 
Munſter, having been dilarmed ; nor any ſtore of ammunition 
for the few arms they had. So deſpairing of defending them- 
ſclves, great numbers came over to England, full of diſmal 
apprehenſions for thoſe left behind. They moved carneſtly 
that a ſpeedy aſſiſtance might be ſent them. In Ulſter the 
proteſtants had more firength, but they wanted a leader. 
The lords of Granard and Montjoy, in whom they moſt con- 
fided, kept fill ſuch meatures with Tyrconnel, that they 
would not take the conduct of them. However, London- 
deriry, the chief town in the north of Ireland, had taken 
arms before the prince of Orange reached London, as had 
alſo Innifſkillin, Slego, Coleraine, Kilmore, and ſome others 
of leſs note. As ſoon as the prince came. to St, James's, the 
nobility and gemry of Ircland, who were then in London, 
met at the duke of Ormond's houſe, and drew up an addrefs 
to be preſented to him, with draughts of the chief ports of that 
kingdom, praying him to take them into his protection, which 
the lords and commons of England had before defired. 

There was at this time, a great variety of opinions about 
the attairs of Ireland. Some thought that the leaving Ire— 
land in ſo dangerous a fate, might be a means to bring the 
convention to a more ſpeedy ſettlement of England, and that 
therefore the prince ought not to make too much haſte to 

relieve Ireland. This advice was generally believed to be 


others into the weſtern ſhires of Scotland; nor knew they whether to aban- 
don the government, or ftay a few days, until they faw if my lord Dun- 
dee came nearer, for they never imagined he was killed. Then they con- 
ſidered whether to ſet at liberty all priſoners, or to make them more cloſe ; 
the laſt was refolved on. So we were all ſhut up; but though all liberty 
was denied us of ſeeing our triends, yet we never had fo many vilits of 
your enemics, all making excuſes for what had paſſed, proteſting they al- 
ways withed us well, as we ſhould fee, whenever they had the opportunity. 
The fright of thoſe who fed, wucnented their own loſs, for col. L * 
and ſeveral others, to excuſe theinſelves, told all was cut off, when a few 
days after feveral came to Edinburgh, who, they ſaid, had been killed; and 
there being ue die of the viſcouat Dundec's advancing forwards, they 
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given by the marquis of Halifax. The truth was, the prince 
did not know whom to truſt. The Engliſh army was diſfcon. 
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tented, and probably, if he had ſent any of them they would 
have joined Tyrconnel : Nor could he ſend away any of hi; | 
Dutch troops, on whom he chiefly truſted for maintaining, 


the quiet of England. Then the magazines were fo exhauſicc, 
that till new ſtores were provided, there was little ammuni. 
tion to ipare. The raiſing new troops was a work of time, 
nor were there any ſhips of war in thoſe ſeas to ſecure the 
tranſports. 
ſome ammunition, which was all that could be done on x 
ſudden; ſeemed to be expoſing them to the enemy. Theſe 
confiderations inclined him to take another method. It waz 
thought by ſome, that Ireland would certainly follow the 
fate of Ungland. This was managed by an artifice of Tyr 
connel's, who, by deceiving and threatning the moſt eminent: 
proteſtants in Dublin, got them to write over to London, 
and give aſſurances that he would deliver up Ireland, it he 
might have good terms for himſelf. The earl of Clarendon 
was much depended upon by the proteſtants in Ireland, who 
made all their applications. to the prince by him. Those 
who were employed by Tyrconnel to deceive the prince, 
ſaid Tyrconnel would never reſign, unleſs he was aflured, 
that Clarendon was not to ſucceed, Upon which the prince 
avoided ſpeaking to Clarendon about the Iriſh affairs, 
who having po{lefled himſelf with the hopes of Tyrcon— 
nel's poſt, and ſeeing them fruſtrated, became a violent 
oppoler of the new ſettlement, reconciled himſelf to king 
James, and remained ever after a warm promoter of his in- 
tereſt, The prince being under diihculties how to relicyc 
Ireland, hearkened to a propoſition made him ; which was, 
to ſend over licutenant-pgeneral Hamilton one of the officers 
that belonged to Ircland, and a fort of priſoner of war to the 
prince. Hamilton who had ſerved in France with reputation, 
had gicat credit with Tyrconnel, and though a papiſt, was 
believed to be a man of honour, He undertook to prevail 
with Tyrconnel to reſign, and promited to return, in caſe he 
did not ſucceed. But inflead of perſuading 'Tyrconnel to 
{ubmit, Hamilton adviſed him to ſtand out, for that all 
things in England were turning very tall in favour of king 
James. This ſtep had a very ill eſfect, for before Hamilton 
came to Dublin, Fyrconnel was in ſuch deſpair, as looking 
on all as loſt, that he ſeemed to be very near a full reſolution 
ot getting the beſt terms he could is appears the more 
probable from what paſted at an extraordinary council, to 
confider the ſtate of affairs, held by Tyrconnel in the caſtle 
ot Dublin the day after king James retired from Rocheſter 
into France, which he could not have heard of. At this 
council chief juſtice Keating, the only proteſtant judge in 
the kingdom, made a ſpeech to this purpoſe ; “ That it 

be in vain to contend: with the forces, which the 


* 


would b 
prince of Orance had brought to England, and which had 
maſtered all oppoſition, or rather had met none in their 
march from the weſt to London; and that they would cer- 
tainly find their work as eaſy in ticland. That they ſhould 
call to mind the misfortunes they lay under by -their laſt re- 
bellion, and the conſequences, that would attend another by 
the utter forfeiture of all their lands and eſtates. That in 
the north the protefſtants were already in arms, and would 
readily join with any other proteſtants, who ſhould be ſent 
to their alk{tance. That the government of England being 
in the prince ot Orange's hands, there was no ſuccour to be 
expected from that kingdom; nor had they any fund of 
money to maintain a war, the revenue of Ireland not being 
ſuflicient to diſcharge the public expence ; and that this rc- 
venue would decreaſe daily. Therefore, concluded he, as [ 
am called to give my advice on this extraordinary occaſion, 
ſo I will not be anſwerable for any of the miſeries, that ma 
enſue upon your non compliance, but exhort your excellency 
to mike a wiſe, timely, and honourable accommodation, 
which J doubt not you may obtain for yourſelf and. peoplc. 
May almighty God direct your intentions for the good of the 
public.” 

Tyrconnel heard the judge with patience, who was ſecond- 
ed by ſome of the more moderate papiſts; and at length 


began to take a little more heart, and ſoon after they got notice of h13 
death, which put then out of all apprehenſion ; tor they knew very well 
there was none in the army could mike uſe of the victory, which ſoon ap- 

peared,” Avec, of the Aff. of Scotland, p. 107. 
© He had been named by Oates, in his Narrative, for that very emplov- 
ment; and therefore when the proteſtants faw him put into it, many who 
believed nothing of a plot before, gave credit now to that narrative; and the 
common thing was, “ that if Oates was an ill evidence, he was certaiin!y 
a good prophet,” He exerciſed at the ſame time ſo much falſhood ail 
barbarity, that if the army had not been the beſt principled with loyalty and 
Obedience of any in the world, they would haye mutinied, or at leaſt huss 
dilpatched hum. King's State of Proteſtants treland, p- 59. 
; dir 
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aved in council, that if they would ſtand by and declare 
the king and proteſtant religion, he would immediately 
lake the earl of Granard, preſident of that council, licute. 
ant-general, and the lord Montjoy, major general of the 
my of that kingdom ; which the carl of Granard declining, 
erconnel left the council abruptly without coming to any 
©. lution. But Hamilton's arrival and perſuaſions ſecured 
an to king James, though he ſaw he muſt manage fo as to 
=... is much time as he could, that the prince might not 
nc too much haſte before a fleet and ſupplies came from 
ace. Accordingly ſeveral letters were ſent over to Ing - 
giving atlurances that Tyrconnel was fully retolved to 
eat and ſubmit. | . 
Eing James came into France in December 1688, where 
le was received with great civility by Lewis XIV, bur the 
Neanneſs of his diſcourſe and his whole appearance and be— 
$ .viour ſoon gave diſguſt to that court; and his conſtant 
ppplication to hunting made him confidered as a prince, who 
From a cowardly deſpair refigned humſelf up to fortune, and 
Pbandoned a crown, which he found himſelf roo weak either 
1 recover Or even to wear. In ſhorr, the more the French 
Haw of him, the leſs pity they had tor his misfortunes. He 
was perpetually furrounded by the jeſuits, affecting to de- 
lare himſeltf of their ſociety; and his bigotry was fo excel- 
ve, that it expoſed him to conteinpt; fo that the archbi- 


Pop of Rheims, brother to monſicur de Louvois, ſceing 

x N Ct come from maſs, could not avoid faying with an ironical 
( Kone, there goes a very honeit gentleman, who has abandon- 
ee thice kingdoms tor a mals.” However the King of France 
"x laflured him, that as they had both the lame increſts, lo he 
„would never give over the war, till he had reſtored him to 
4 bis throne, The only proſpect which king James now had, 


was to keep up his party in Ireland and Scotland, Jyrcon— 
nel ſent him private meflages, earneſtly preiling him for 
rern ſupplies, though at the ſame time to carry on his 
Ipecrended defign to ſubmit to the prince of Orange, and to 
Edit,uiſe his real intentions, he pertuaded the lord Montjoy to 
go with the chief baron Rice, to king James, to repreſent to 
bim the weakneſs of Ireland, and the neceſſity of yielding to 
the time, and waiting a better opportunity of ſerving hinilelt 
W of his Iriſh ſubjects. He ſwore molt folemnly, that he was 
in carneſt in this meflage, and that he Knew the court of 
Ss France would oppoſe it with all their power; for,“ ſaid he, 
that court minds nothing but their own intereſt, and they 
would not care, if Ireland were ſunk to the pit of hell, fo 
they could but give the prince of Orange but three months 
diverſion.“ * Bur,” added he, * it the king be perſuaded to ruin 
his faſteſt friends to do himſelf no ſervice, only to gratity 
Fiance, he is neither ſo merciful nor fo wile as I believe him 
to be. If he recover England, Ireland will fall in courle, 
but he can never expect to conquer England by Ireland. It 
he attemps it, he ruins Ircland to do himſelt no Kindnels, 
but rather to exaſperate England the more againſt him, and 
make his reſtoration impotfible,” He intimated likewiſe, that 
if the king would not do it, he would look on his retulal to 
be forced on him by thoſe, in whoſe power he was, and that 
he ſhould © think himſelf obliged to do it without his conlent,” 
EZ Every body told the lord Montjoy, that this was all an arti— 
fice to amuſe the proteflants, and to get him, who was the 
© likclictt man to head them, out of the way; notwithſtanding 
which, he was prevailed upon, contrary to the general opi- 
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4 Sir John Rereſby tells us, that the French king furniſhed him with a 
$ ſquadron of fourteen men of war, tix leſſer frigates, and three firethips, all 
4 E388 vell manned and fitted; as alſo with a ſum of two hundred thoutand liv res 
Þ in ready money, and fifty thouſand piſtoles, as a preſent for his pocket, toge- 
W ther with plate, tents, and a moſt royal and tplendid equipage. He athited 
bim likewiſe with eight experienced field officers, one hundred of interior 
note, a guard of one hundred Swiſs, a band of [xilful pioneers, fitteen 
thoutand of his own natural ſubjects, arms for forty thouſand men more, 
cannon and ammunition in a great abundance, and over and above made 
him an offer of fifteen thouſand of his French troops; but king James ex- 
cuted himſelf, ſay ing, He would ſucceed by the help of his own ſubjects, 


March 1688-9, a lady of his acquaintance, who had been intruſted with 
lome jewels of kin James's, ſhewed him a letter from that king, dated the 
[7th of February N. S. intimating, that he was to ſet out the next day tor 
Ircland, “ and depended upon his old friends to atſiſt him in his caute. 
This lady, adds fir John, told me, the French king had ſupplied him with a 
great treaſure of money, and fix thouſand Swils proteſtants : that he intend- 


de propoſed convention; and that from thence he would march into Eng- 
W land, and put himſelf entirely into the hands of the proteſtant intereſt, She 


Halifax] ſhe had a mind to diſcloſe herſelt to him, it with any ſafety the to 
might do. I told her I would ſpeak to his lordthip that very night, and let 
ber know farther, Having an opportunity of ſpeaking to him accordingly, 
failed not to be as good as my word, though T muſt own, the topic being 
of ſo nice and tender a ſort, I did it with great caution. However, I gave 
him plainly to underſtand, that the chief motive, which induced the lady 
to deſire a meeting with him, was, to inipart to him what might be for his 


or perith in the attenipt.* Si: John likewiſe informs us, that on the firſt of 


ed to go through Ireland for Scotland, there to call a parliament, inſtead ot 


added, that as ſhe had a friendſhip for the lord privy ſeal, [the marquis of 


A D. 5 
nion of all the proteſtants in Ireland, to undertake the buſi - 
neis, having firſt had theſe conceſſions made him in behalf of 
the proteſtants, 1, That no more commiſſions ſhould be 
Swen our, or new men raiſed. 2. That no more of the 
army fhould be fent imo the north. 3. That none 
ſhould be queſtioned tor what was palled. 4. That no pri- 
vate houſe ihould be garrifoned or diſturbed with ſoldiers. 
He was no looner ſet out from Dublin with the chief baron 
Rice, but Tyrcounel, according to his uſual method of falf— 
hood, denied theſe concetlions, and refuſed to obſerve anv of 
them; and the lord NMomyjov, immediately after his arrival 
at Paris, inſlcad of being heard to deliver his meflage, was 
committed priſoner to the baſlile, on account of the great 
zeal, which he had lately ſhewn tor the proteſtant intereſt : 
and this further exalperated the proteſtants of Ireland again 
King James, and made them look upon him as a violator of 
public faith to his ſubjects. However Tyrcopnel gained his 
Point, which was a good deal of time. Thote who adviſed 
the tending over of Hamilton, were now out of countenance 
and the carl of Clarendon loudly exclaimed againſt it. Sir 
William Temple's lon, ſecretary at war, who had raiſed in 
the prince a high opinion of. Hamilton's honour was tcrr bly * 
affected with his treachery, and foon after, without ane oh 
viſible cauſe of melancholy, went in a boat on the Tuns 
near the bridge, and leaped into the river aud drowned hint. 

Whatever diſpoſition Lewis XIV. had to ſuonort king 
James, the French miniftry was at that time much divided; 
L.ouvois had the greateſt credit, and was very faccefsful in 
all his counſels; ſo that he was moſt confidered. But Sete 
nelay was believed to have more perſonal fav 
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your 
more entirely unned to madain Mainicnon, Theſe two were 
in a high competition for favour, and hated each other. Seig— 
nelay bad the marine, as the other had the army, for his 
province. Ning James therefore having the moſt dependance 
on the marine, and looking on the fecictary for that pot as 
the molt powertul tavourtte, made his chief applicati u to 
him; which induced Louvois to croſs and retard every th ng, 
which was propolcd tor bis ſervice; fo that matters went on 
lo ly and very detectively. There was likewife another 
circumitince in king James's affairs, that did bim much 
hurt. The count de Lauſun, (who was once defigned tor 
the huſbind of mademoiſelle de Montpenfier, daughter of 
Gaſton duke of Orleans, though Lewis XIV. though! proper 
to break off the match, after he had conſented to it) had come 
over to England to king James, and offered him his ſervice, 
and had attended on the queen, when the retired to France. 
He had obtained a promile from king James of the command 
of ſuch forces, as the king of France would athit him with. 
Louvois hated Lauſun ; nor did the king of France like to 
employ him; and therefore Louyois ſent to King, James, 
deſiring him to afk of the king of France, Souvray, a fon of 
his, whom he was educating to ſerve in war, to command 
the French troops. But king James had ſo engaged himſelf 
to Lauſun, that he thought he could not in honour depart 
from it. From that moment therefore, it is fa'd, Louvois 
ftudied by all the ways he could think of, to difparage him, 
and all the propolitions he made. However, king James ob- 
tained about five thoutand Frenchmen to be lent over with 
him to Ircland d, but no conſiderable ſupplics of money. 
But when Lauſun, who was to have the command of theie 
forces, was to depart, he demanded to be made a duke of 


own. good, and the {ervice of the public: Herevpon he began tobe yore 
tree and open with me than I had huhecrto been on tis chapter; and 1 told 
him in gencral, that grezt dehgns wore on foot, Ile ſaid, he believed it; 
and that though nien teemed to be for the pretent intereſt as mott prevalent, 
it was not altogether ducrect to venture % tar: That it matters really were 
as I had ſaid, it was but late to carry it tar with thote in the oppotition, and 
ſo let ſome people know he ſpoke always with great reſpect of king James: 
That if we came to blows, it wa ho Word firixe hurdett ; and 
that he ſhould be gut to meet the lads 11M houic, whenever {ſhe pleated, 
But lis lordihip howe vel ud, all maguable care would be taken to ward 
015 n) dunger, that might threaten us: Phat al Arm, O1 Ut enty thoutind 
men would be - pretently raiſed 5 That all ſuipicious perſons would be ſe- 
cured, the parliament intencling to uweſt the king with a power to impriton 
whom hc pleated, 41d 10 Ke (hem an fate cuftod; till they Cane to 4 11a] . 
and in five, that the parliament would mott plenttuily turnth the king tor the 
protec ution of the war. At this time ſeveral lords and gentlemen of both 
houſes withdrew to their ſeveral countries; and I was told, that tome, who were 
outwardly greut friends to the pretent government, were tic uing tor terms on 
the other lide : which | particularly commu mceated to his lordihip, and pu- 
ticularly made wention of tene be little füpes tec. Whereupon his lor dſlup 
ſaid, that if king James was actually driving on at ons rate reported, the pupiits 
would certain) contrive lome how hf to utlaſſinue or kill king M nam; 
well knowing, What a talk it u ould be to detend rhe croyn on the head of a 
woman; with much to che lame effect — On the 3d of March lord Hali— 
fax met the lady I juit now mentioned to have received a letter from king 
James. She dealt very frankly with hun, but durſt not tell him all fue 
knew, However, he defired her to be his friend, if any alteration of 
affairs mould by any means: be brought to pats,” Rerelby's Mem, 
p. 332, Xe. 
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France, and propoſed that affair fult to Seignelay, who 
mentioning it to Lewis XIV, the king was extremely angry 
with the demand, and when Lavſun ſpoke of it to him, ex- 
prefſed himſelt with great ſeverity. Upon this Lauſun ex- 
cuſcd himſelf, by alledging, that king James had ordered 
him to ſolicit that honour ; and he requeſted that King and 
his queen to declare the ſame to the king of France, which 
they both did. But he being refuſed the title, thought pro- 
per to lay aſide all thoughts of going to Ircland, though 
king James ſoon after made him a knight of the garter ; and 
Rolen, a German, was appointed to go in his room under 
the title of licutenant-general. The reſt of the officers were 
Maumont, captain of the guards, in the poſt of Mareſchal 
de camp; Puſignan, colonel of the regiment of Languedoc, 
as brigadier of the foot; Ley Gar, brigadier of the horſe; 
and Boſclaw, captain of the guards, as major general. Be- 
ſides theſe officers there were ſent likewiſe an hundred cap- 
tains and an equal number of lieutenants. When king James 
took his leave of the king of France, the latter told him ; 
that the beſt thing he could wiſh him, was never to ſee him 
again. He took ſhipping at Breſt, and landed at Kingſale in 
Ireland on the 12th of March 1688-9, The next day he went, 
with a numerous attendance, to Cork, where he was received 
by the earl of Tyrconnel, who cauſed one of the magiſtrates 


to be executed for declaring for the prince of Orange. On 


the 24th of March king James entered Dublin in a triumphant 
manner, and the next morning having called a council turned 
out the earl of Granard the chairman, and chief juſtice Keat- 
ing; and in their rooms, placed Cartwright, biſhop of 
Cheſter; and lieutenant coloncl Dotrington and count 
D'Avaux the French embaſſador, who under another title 
was governor of Ireland for the king of France. In ſhort the 
officers and domeſtics of King James, were almoſt all 
French. 

Theſe circumſtances gave ſome colour to a report then 
current, that there was a ſecret treaty between him and the 
French king, by which king James obliged himſelf, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be reſtored to his kingdoms, to renounce all 
claim to the title and arms of France; to reſign the ſovereign- 
ty of the narrow ſcas, and the honours of the flag: To furniſh 
France at his own charge with thirty ſhips of the line, and 
twenty thouſand land forces, when he ſhould be required : 
To make no treaty or alliance, without the conſent of the 
King of France; to have an army conſtantly on foot, and to 
keep in his pay ten thouſand French, and five thouſand catho- 
lic Swiſs; to yield up Ireland to Lewis, who in return, engaged 
to conquer for him Sicily and Sardinia; and laſtly, in caſe 
the two princefles king James's daughters, ſhould become 
widows, to put them into the hands of the French king, in 
order to be married to whom he ſhould think proper, upon 
condition, that the eldeſt ſon that ſhould be born of ſuch 
marriage, ſhould be king of Scotland and Ireland, England 
and it's dominions in America remaining to the prince of 
Wales. The French were to have as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of theſe conditions a garriſon in Dover caſtle, and 
at Portſmouth and Plymouth. And by the additional articles 
to this treaty, it was reſolved to ſuppreſs the proteſtant reli- 
gion in Ircland. This treaty appeared fo improbable, that 
the reality of it was doubted by many, but it muſt be owned 
that king James's conduct in Ireland, confirmed the ſuſpi— 
cions of others that he had actually entered into ſuch an en- 
gagement. 

Upon his arrival at Dublin, he ordered five proclamations 
to be publiſhed : one ſeemingly in favour of his proteſtant 
ſubjects, who had lately left that kingdom, requiring them 
to return home, with aſſurance of his protection; and fur- 
ther requiring all his ſubjects, of what perſuaſion ſoever, to 
Join with him againſt the prince of Orange, A ſecond, com- 
mending all his Roman catholic ſubjects for their vigilance 
and care in arming themſelves; yet whereas it had en— 
couraged ſome robberies, it required all but ſuch, who were 
actualiy under command and pay in the army, to lay up 
their arms in their ſeveral abodes. A third, Inviting the 
country to carry proviſion to his army. A fourth, raiſing ſuch 
monies, as were current in Ireland, And a fiſth, calling a 
parliament to meet at Dublin on the 5th of May. At the 
fame time he created the earl of Tyrconnel a duke, and be- 

ſtowed the royal regiment on coloncl Dorrington in the room 
of the duke of Ormond, 

The proteſtants were fo little inclined to truſt king James's 
promiſes, that they choſe to ſtand upon their defence ; and 
gathering into one body, made a ſhew of oppoſing his forces 
in the open field. But being routed by licutenant-general 


© This gentleman had been baniſlied the court of France for making love 
to the princeſs of Conti, the king's daughter, who ſeemed on her part to 
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Hamilton © at a place called Drummore, their reſiſtance yy 
defeat gave occaſion to king James and Tyrconnel to ut 
thoſe in their power with redoubled ſeverity, and to march 


towards the north with an army of about twenty thouſand men, 


to force the reſt out of their ſtrong holds. 


King William being ſenſible of the deſperate condition « © 


his Iriſh ſubjects, had already ſent + capt. James Hamiltoy, 
with ammunition and arms to Londonderry, and named col, 


Lundee, on whoſe fidclity he depended, governor of thy © 


town. But it ſoon appeared, how much he was miſtake, 
in his choice. On the 13th of April, Mr. George Walker, 
rector of Donahmore in the county of Tyrone, who had 
raiſed a regiment for the defence of the proteſtants, receiving 
intelligence, that king James having taken Coleraine and 
Kilmore, after a ſtout reſiſtance, was drawing his force; 
towards Londonderry, haſtened thither to give Lundee x; 
account of it, 'The governor at firſt believed it to be only 
a falſe alarm, but was ſoon convinced of the contrary, th. 
enemy being advanced to Cledyford. Walker returned 1; 
Lyfford, where he joined col. Crafton, and afterwards ac. 
cording to Lundee's directions, took his poſt at the Long 
Cauſey, which he vigorouſly maintained a whole night; 
but being over-powered by the enemy's numbers, retreated 
to Londonderry, where he vainly endeavoured to perſuade 
Lundee to take the field. On the 17th of April col. Lundee 
thought fit to call a council of war, and that col. Cunninghan 
and col. Richards, who two days before came into the river 
of Lough-Foyle with their regiments from England, ſhould 
be members of it. Accordingly they met, and with othe; 
gentlemen either equally diſaffected, or at beſt, as little a. 
quainted with the condition of the town, or the inclinat!v; 
and reſolution of the people, they at laſt concluded, “ thx 
there was no proviſion in the town of Londonderry for th: 
preſent garriſon, and the two regiments on board, for abore 
a week or ten days at moſt; and it appearing, that the 


it's 
F 


place was not tenable againſt a well appointed army; there. | 


tore it was not convenient for his majeſty's ſervice, but the 


contrary, to land the two regiments under colonel Cunning. | 
That conſidering the preſent circumſtances of affairs, | 
and the likelihood the enemy would ſoon poſſeſs themſelves | 
of that place, it was thought molt convenient, that the prin. | 
cipal officers ſhould withdraw themſelves, as well for their! 
own preſervation, as in hopes, that the inhabitants, by a | 


ham. 


timely capitulation, might make terms the better with the 
enemy.” After this reſolution, an inſtrument was preparcd 
to be ſubſcribed by the gentlemen of the town-council, and 
to be {ent to king James, who was advanced in perſon with 
his army as far as St, John's town ; and it was recommended 


with this encouragement, that there was no doubt, but upon 
ſurrender of the town, king James would grant a general | 


pardon, and order reſtitution of all that had been plundered 
from them. Some gentlemen were influenced by theſe con- 
ſiderations to ſubſcribe; others not only refuſed, but began 
to conceive ſome jealouſies of their governor ; and ſome, 
though they did but gueſs at their proceedings, expreſſed 
themſelves after a ruder manner, threatening to hang bot! 
the governor and his council. However, captain White was 
ſent out to the king to receive propoſals from him ; and it 


was at the ſame time agreed with lieutenant-general Hamil- | 


ton, that he ſhould not march the army within four miles 
of the town. But, contrary to this agreement, king James, 
upon the confidence given him, the town would ſurrender 


N D * 
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at the fight of his formidable army, advanced on the 18th ot | 
April at the head of it before the walls, where meeting witl. | 
a warm reception, which put his men in ſome diſorder, be 


retired to St. John's town. 


In the mean time Mr. Muck- 


eridge the town-clerk, ſaw it abſolutely neceſſary to give | 


the people ſome intimation of the proceedings at the council 


of war; which diſcovery ſo enraged them againſt the governor | 


and his council, that the latter finding themſelves in danger, 
made their eſcape in confuſion, though not without ſome 
hazard-to their perſons, from the ſoldiers themſelves, who 
were under great diſcontent to be deſerted by thoſe, who had 
engaged them in difficulties, which they were then under. 
The governor could not ſo eaſily retire, being more obnoxious 
than any of the reſt, and therefore thought it convenient to 
keep his chamber, A council being appointed there, Mr. 
Walker and major Baker endeavoured to perſuade him to 
continue his government ; but he poſitively refuſing to con- 
cern himſelf, they, out of reſpect to his commiſſion, thought 
x a duty to contribute to his ſafety, and ſuffered him to dil 
guiſe himſelf, and in a fally for the relief of Culmore, to 


paſs in a boat with a load of match on his back; from 
- 


be more fond of his converſation than that of any other perſon, Mem. de A 
Fayette, p. 193. 
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75 whence he went to Scotland, where he was ſecured, and ſent 


to London, to aulwer tor the miſcartiages laid to his 
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charge. : 

The garriſon of Londonderry being thus effectually en- 
couraged by Mr. Walker to maintain the town againſt king 
James, they unanimouſly relolved to chute both him and 


major Baker to be their governors during the approaching 
fiege. But theſe gentlemen conſidering the importance as 


well as uncertainty of ſuch an office, acquainted by letter 


colonel Cunningham, (whole buſineſs they had reaſon to think 
it was to take care of them) with this matter, and defired him 


to undertake the charge; but he pretending, that by his in- 


ſtructions he was obliged to obey the orders of colonel Lun— 


dee, retuſed the propoſal, and returned to England, where 
both he and colonel Richards were delervedly caſhiered, Upon 


this refuſal Mr. Walker and major Baker accepted the go- 


vernment of the garriſon, and regimented the men in the 


town, to the number of ſeven thouſand and twenty, under 


eight colonels, and three hundred and thirty-three inferior 
— 


ollicers. 6 
It was certainly a bold undertaking in this divine and ma— 


f ker to maintain againſt a formidable army, commanded 
zor 5 


Z 


by a king in perſon, an ill-fortiſied town, with a garriton 
compoſed of poor people, frightencd irom their own homes, 


and without a proportionable number of horſe to folly out, 
or engineers to inſtruct them in the neceflary works, 


Be- 
tices, they had not above twenty guns, and not one ot them 
well mounted; and not above ten days provtſion, in the 
opinion of the former governor ; ſo that teveral deſerted 
every day; and others not only gave conſtant intelligence 
to the enemy, but induſtrioutly endeavoured to betray the 
governors. On the 20th of April King James inveſted the 
place; and the next day began to batter it; of which the 
governors ſent advice to England by Nr. Bennet, acquainting 
his majeſty with their relolutions to delend themiclves to the 
luſt, and imploring a ſpeedy afhſtance. In the mean time 
ſeveral attacks were mace by the beficgers, and as many 
ſallics by the beſieged, in both which the beſicged had al- 
ways the advantage; and they would have had lets reaton 
to fear either the number or rage of their enemies without, 
it they had not had within both famine and ficxnels to 
oppoſe. | 

On the 29th of April king James retired from the camp! 
to meet his parliament at Dublin; and the beſiegers finding 
their attempts ſtill attended with ill ſucceſs, removed their 
main body from St. John's town, and pitched their tents 
upon Bely-ugry hill, about two miles diſtant from London- 
derry, for the cloſer guard of the town, to hin er the betieged 
from coming to the wells of water. Oa the 17th of June 
the beſiegets made an aſſault on that part of the place Which 
they thought moſt acceſſible, but were repulſed with great 
ſlaughter ; and the next morning they began to batter the 
walls with their uſual ill ſuccets. On the other hand the 
beſieged began to be reduced to the laſt extremity, when 
they eſpied three ſhips that fired at Kilmore caſtle, and at- 
tempted to come up the river, which however was prevented 
by the enemies ſhot. Not long after they diſcovered a fleet 
of thicty ſail in the lough, which they believed came from 
England to their relief, though they could not propoic any 
method to get intelligence from them, the enemy Watcning 
them more narrowly, and having raiſed batteries oppofite 
to the ſhips, lined both fides of the river with mulketeers, 
and contrived in the narrow part of the river, where the {hips 
were to pals, a ſort of ſtaccado, being a boom of tinver 
joined by iron chains, and ſtrengthened by a cable of rweive 
inches thickneſs twiſted round it. Notwithltanding thete 
difficulties, one Roch bold!y adventured to get to the water- 
ide over againſt the town, and then ſwimming crots the 
river gave the beſieged an account, that major-genera! kirk 5 
was come to their aſſiſtance with men, provifion, and arms; 
and how much he defired to get with his ſhips up to the 
town, With this meſſenger Kirk had ſent another, one 
Craney, a Scotſman, to give them the ſame account, and to 
know the condition of the garriſon ; but he being taken by 
the enemy, was by them inſtructed to frame a mellage much 
differing from the other. Thercupon the befiegers invite 
the garriſon to a pailey, telling them, that they were under 
great miſtakes about the major-general, and their expecta- 


'King James came in perſon to encourage the belicgers ; but finding the 
ge went on very flowly, he is taid to expreis himſelf thus, © Hail his army 
xn Englith, they would have bronght him the town, ſtone by ſtone, by 

that time. Story's Continuation of the War in Ireland, p. 5. | 

s The employing him was not at all -approved of. Though he had de- 

ſerted king James, it was feared, that he was ſo conſcious of his ſanguinary 
conduct, after the defeat of the duke of Monmouth at Sedgemore, that, 


they were reduced to the neceſſity of feeding 
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55 
tions from England, where things were all in confuſion; 
and that they might have leave to inform themſelves fur— 
ther from the meflenger, whom they had taken. The be- 
ſieged ſent ſome to that purpoſe, who ſoon diſcovered the 
cheat, aud returned with other particulars of his treachery, 
The governors received further intelligence by a little boy, 
who with great ingenuity brought two letters from the major- 
general at Inch, the one tyed in his garter, and the other 
within a cloth-button. By the latter the general aſſured Mr. 
V\ alker, * that he would endeavour all means imaginable 
tor their reliet, but found it impoſlible by the river, which 
made him ſend a party to Inch, whither he was going him- 
ſeit to try, it he could beat off the enemies camp, or divert 
them fo, that they ſhould not preſs the town. That he had 
lent ofticers, aminunition, arms, great guns, &c. to Inniſ- 
K:ll.n, who had 3000 foot and 1500 horſe, and a regiment 
ot dragoons, that had promiſed to come to their relief; and 
at the lame time he would attack the enemy by Inch. That he 
expected fix thoutand men from England every minute, they 
having been ſhipped eight days before. That he had ſtores 
and victuals for the town, and was r:{olved to relieve them, 
That England and Scotland were in a very good poſture, 
and all things there very well ſettled. That they in the 
town ſhould be good huibands of their victuals, and, by God's 
help, they ſhould overcome thoſe barbarous people. That 
ſcveral of the enemy had deſerted to him, who all aſſured 
him they could not. ſtay long.” 

All this while the beficged were not a little weakened by 
the raging famine; and though many bold attempts were 
made 10 reach the {thips in the river, they were {ill :ruſtrated 
by the enemies thot, About this time major Baker being ta- 
Ken very ll, and made incapable to act as governor, colonel 
M.chelburn was choſen to aſſiſt Mr. Walker, that if one 
Thould fall, the town might not be left without a govern- 
ment, and to the inconveniences of a conteſted election. On 
the other fide the arrival of Marthal Roſen, the French gene— 
ral, who was appointed to command in chief in the Iriſh 
camp, very much ſpirited the beſiegers. This general hay- 
ing viewed the fortifications of the town, and finding, how 
little his men had advanced in the ſiege, exprefled himſelf 
with great fury againſt the beſieged, and ſwore he would 
level the place with the ground, and bury thoſe, who defend- 
ed it in its ruins, putting all to the {word, without conſider— 
ation of either age or ſex, and would ſtudy the moſt exquiſite 
torments to lengthen the miſery of ſuch, as he ſhould find 
obſtinate. But neither his threats nor his fair promiſes, of 
both which he was very liberal, had any effect upon thoſe, 
who had lo abſolutely devoted themſelves to the defence of 
their city, their religion, and the intereſt of King William 
and queen Mary, And left any ſhould contrive to ſurrender 
the town, or move it to the garriſon, the governor made an 
order, that no ſuch thing ſhould be mentioned upon pain of 
death. On the 2oth of June died governor Baker, to the 
great loſs and aflliction ot the befieged. "Three days before 
licutenant-general Hamilton ſent ſome plauſible ofters to the 
garriſon, to which they ſeemed to hearken, till they had 
uſed that opportunity to ſearch ſor proviſions; and though 
g upon horie- 
ſleſh, dogs, cats, rats, and mice, tallow, ſtarch, dricd and 
ſalted hides; in a word, on the moſt loathſome things, that 
men in their condition ever uſed for ſuſtenance; yet they 
unanimouſly reſolved to cat the Iriſh, and then one another, 
rather than ſurrender; and their anſwer to Hamilton was, 
that they much wondered he ſhould expect they ſhould 
place any confidence in him, who had fo unworthily broke 
taith with King William, their ſovereign: that he was once 
gcncroutly truſted, though an enemy, and yet betrayed his 
truſt; and they could not believe he had learned more ſince— 
rity in. an Iriſh camp.” This bold anſwer fo enraged the 
French general, that he publithed an order directed to the 
governors and garriſon of Londonderry, importing, “ that 
it they did not deliver the town to him by the firſt of July, 
according to lheutenant-general Hamilton's propoſals, he 
would diſpatch his orders as far as Bilifhannon, Charlemont, 
Beltaſt, and the barony of Imſhoven, and rob all, protected 
as well as unprotected, proteſtants, that were either related 
to the garriſon, or of their faction; and that they ſhould be 
driven under the walls of Londonderry, where they ſhould 


as the Engliſh proteſtants world never be reconciled to him, ſo he muſt 
theretore (do tometlung 0 eg. Wn e good will of their enemics; How. 
ever, this is certain, that he kiy ty weeks in the lough, without attempting 
to relieve the garrnon of Londonderry, who were all the winle reduced to 
the utmoit diſtreſs. Oldmixon, p. 21. Tits agrees with what biſhop Bur- 
a ＋ | > , 

net ſays, that Kirk made - not that haſte to tcliche them that was necefiary, 
conlideriug the mitery they were in, II. 14. 

Colone)\ 
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be ſuffered to ſtarve, He alſo threatened to ruin and lay 
waſte all their country, if there ſhould appear the leaſt pro- 
bability of any troops coming from England for their relief. 
But he concluded,“ that if they would return to their obedi- 
ence, and ſurrender the town upon any tolerable conditions, 
he would cauſe the capitulation to be punctually obſerved, 
and protect them from all injuries.” But the beſieged re- 
ccived this letter with the fame conteinpt and indignation, 
as they had dene Hamilton's propoſals. : 

The news of this order being brought to Dublin before it 
was executed, the biſhop of Meath went immediately to king 
James, to ſee, if he could prevail with him to prevent ſuch 
a barbarous proceeding. The king very calmly ſaid to the 
biſhop, * that he had heard of it before, and that he had ſent 
orders to ſtop it: that general Roſen was a foreigner, and 
uſed to ſuch proceedings, as were ſtrange to us, though 
common in other places; and that if he had been his own 
ſubject, he would have called him to account for it.“ Yet 
he continued that general ſtill in employment, whoſe dra- 
goons and ſoldiers executed his orders againlt the proteſtants 
vith the utmoſt rigour. "They firſt ſtript and drove the 
whole country for thirty miles round before them, not ſpar- 
ing nurſes with their ſucking children, women big with 
child, nor o'd decrepit perſons ; ſome women in labour, and 
lome who were juſt brought to bed, were driven among the 
reit, The very popiſh ofticers, who executed the thing, con- 
feſſed that it was the molt. dilmal ſight they had ever teen; 
and that the cries of the poor people ſeemed to be ſtill in 
their ears, They owned, that they gathered above four 
thouiand, others faid, ſeven thoutand ; and that they kept 
nimy of them without meat or drink for a whole week; 
that {-veral aundred died in the place before they were dit- 
mitted; and many more on the way as they went home again 
to their houtes. Nor were they better, when they came there; 
for the ſtraggling ſoldters, rapparces, and pilferers, who 
followed he army, had left them neither meat, drink, houl- 
hold Ruff, nor cattle, but had taken away all in their ab- 
ſence, fo that the generality of them afterwards periſhed for 
want, and many of them were knocked on the head by theſe 
ſidicrs. This thocking proceeding coatirmed the beſieged 
in tk reſolution never to yield to tuch barbarous people ; 
and it made them ſet up a gallows in view of the betiegers, 
and threaten to bang all the priloners they had taken during 
the Gege, it their friends were not immediately diſmiſſed; 
and they acquainted the enemy, that they might ſend prieſts 
to their friends to prepare them tor death after their oon 
methods. The pritoners declared, they could not blame the 
garriſon for putting, them to death, ſince their own people 
exerciſed fuck cruclty on innocent perſons, who were under 
their protection; but defired leave from the governor to 
write a letter to lieutenant-general Hainilton, which being 
allowed, they ſent him a letter ſigned by Nettervi!, Butler, 
Avimer, Mucdonel, Darcy &c. acquainting him, © that the 
es of twenty priſoners lay at ſtake; and therefore, they 
made it their requett, that he would repreſent their condition 
ta the martha} general Roſen. That they were all willing to 
die with ſwords in their hands for his majeſty, but it was bard 
to iner like maletuctorsz nor could they lay their blood to 
the chiree of the garriſon, the governor and the relt having 
treated them with all the civility imaginable.“ To this let- 
ter the lieutenant general anſwered, * that what thoſe poor 
people were like to ſuffer, they might thank themſelves for, 
being their own fault; which they might prevent by accept- 
ing the conditions, that had been offered them. And if, 
added he, you ſuffer in this, it cannot be helped, but ſhall 
he revenged on many thouſands, of thoſe people, as well in— 
nocent as others, within or without that city.“ However the 
ſight of the gallows, and the importunity of ſome friends of 
thoſe, who were to ſuffer prevailed upon Hamilton; ſo that 
on the 4th ot July the poor half ſtarved proteftants had leave 
to rc urn to their habitations, after they had been kept under 
the walls of the town three days without meat. The garriſon 
now conſiſted of five thouſand ſeven hundred and nine men; and 
to leſſen that number yet more, the governors crowded five 
hundred of their uſeleſs people among the proteſtants under 
the walls, who paſſed undiſtinguiſhed with them, though in 
exchange they got ſome able and ſtrong men out of their 
numbers. 


b Colonel Michelburn, who commanded one of the regiments in Lon- 
donder:y during the fiege, claimed to himtelf a contiderable ſhare in the de- 
fende of that town, and drew up a memorial wherein he complained of 
6 the in utuce done him both by Colonel Baker and Mr. Walker, in giſuming 
to then elw 25 all the honour of it, and taking little or no notice of him, who, 
a ording to that memorial, was from the firſt to the laſt of that ſiege as 
forward and as terviceable as they, and particularly in advancing conſiderable 


By this time the ſcarcity of the vileſt catables was increase 
to ſuch a degree, that the garriſon and inhabitants had nothing 
left, unleſs they could prey upon one another. And it is re. 
markable, that a certain gentleman, who had preſerved hin. 
ſelf in good cafe, whilſt the generality were reduced to (ke. 
letons, conceived himſelf in the greateſt danger, and fancy ing 
ſeveral of the ſold ers looked upon him with a greedy che, 
thought fit to hide himſelf for three days. Mr. Walker, th. 
governor, being with good reaſon apprehenfive, that these 
diſcouragements might at length overcome that reſolution, 
which the garriſon had ſo long exprefled, confidered of al 
imaginable methods to ſupport them z to this end he preach. 
ed on the zoth of July, in the cathedral, and endeavoured to 
confirm their conſtancy by reminding them of what“ impor. 
tance it was to the proteſtant religion at that time; and told 
them that they need not doubt, but that God would at lag 
deliver them from the difficulties they were under.” In thi; 
he proved a true prophet, for about an hour after the ſermon 
the garrifon diſcovered threeſhips, which major general Kirk 
had ſent according to his promiſe, “ that when they cov!/ 
hold out no longer, he would be ſure to relicve them, tote 
hazard of himſelf, his men, and ſhips.” The Montioy 4 
Londonderry, commanded by captain Browning ; and th 
Phoenix of Coleraine, commanded by captain Dougtlats ; bonn 
laden with proviſion, were convoyed by the Dartmouth fe. 


gate. The enemy made a moſt furious fire upon them {ro 


Culmore, and both fides of the river, which they reccive( 


and returned with the greateſt bravery, The Montjoy mac. 
a little ſtop at the boom, occafioned by her rebound, att. 
ſtriking and breaking it, ſo that ſhe was run a ground, Upon 
this the enemy gave the loudeſt and moſt joyful ſhout, an! 
the moſt dreadful to the beſieged, fired all their guns upon 
her, and were preparing their boats to board her. The trou- 
ble and concern of the beſieged to fee their laſt hopes dilap. 
pointed, are not to be expretied ; but the Montjoy firing 4 
broadfide, the ſhock looſened the ſhip ſo, that ſhe got clear, 
and pafled the boom. Captain Douglaſs all this while wa; 
engaged, and the Dartmouth gave the enemy warm enter— 
tainmept, till at length the three ſhips got up to the town to 
the inconceivable joy and tranſport of a garriſon, which 
reckoned only upon wo days life, having nothing left but 
nine lean horſes, and a pint of meal to each man. 


Hunger | 


and the fatigue of war had ſo far prevailed amongſt them, 


that of ſeven thouſand five hundred men regimented, they | 


had now alive but four thouſand three hundred, of whom at 
leaſt a fourth part were rendered unſerviceable. This brave 
and ſucceſsful undertaking fo diſcouraged the enemy, that 


on the laſt of July they raiſed the fiege in the night-time | 


with great contuſion, and in their retreat made a miſerable 
havock in the country, robbing and burning all before them 
for ſeveral miles. They loſt between eight and nine thou: 
ſand men before the walls of the town and an hundred of 
their belt officers, moſt of whom fell by the ſword, the ret 


of tevers and fluxes, and the French pox, which was very | + 


remarkable upon the bodies of ſeveral of their dead officer 
and foldiers. Upon their retreat they firſt incamped at Stra- 
bone; but hearing of the defeat of their forces under lieute- 
nant general Mackarty bv the Inniſkillin men, they removed 
their camp further off. Major general Kirk being come to 
Londonderry was received by the governor and the whol: 
garriſon with the greateſt joy and acclamations ; and the neu 
day Mr. Walker complimented him with his own regimen, 
that after doing the king all the ſervice in his power, be 
might return to his own proteſhon. But the major genere! 
detired him to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed ; and accordingly he 
beſtowed it on captain White, a gentleman of experienced 
valour and known merit. 
at Londonderry, wherein Mr. Walker was defircd and pre- 
vailed on immediately to embark for England with an ad- 


The ſame day a council was called 


dreis of thanks from the garriſon and inhabitants to thei! | 


majeſties; and upon his arrival at court received that Wel 
come and reward, which his eminent ſervices had merited ". 


Inniſbillin, another rown in the north of Ireland, fignalizcd f 
itfelt no leſs than Londonderry in the proteſtant cauſe; i! | 
upon notice, that Derry had denied entrance to the lord A" | 
trim's regiment, they reſolved not to admit, any Iriſh garr!- | 
ſon ; and having raiſed a regiment of twelve companies, gave | 


the command ot it to Guſtavus Hamilton, a perſon of con- 


ſums of money for the uſe of the garriſon, which they were not fo wel. 
able to do; and which he hunſelt wanted atterwards fo much, that ia Mr 

elne wan.ikms 3 1 F 8 "$5; 
Harley”: minifiry he lay in the Fleet priſon tor a debt contracted while d 


was tl1-iting the payment of the arrears coming to him, which wer F 
paid at laſt, but in a manner far ſhort of the merit of ſo gallant an acti: 


in the defence of Londonderry. Oldmixon, ® 
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guct and reſolution, whom they likewiſe choſe for their go- 
vernor. The townſmen being thus 1n ſome poſture of de- 
fence, proclaimed king William and queen Mary on the 
11th of March; but the lord Gilmoy declaring for king 
James ſome time after his arrival at Dublin, ſummoned the 


E governor of Inniſkillin to ſurrender that place to him, with 


« promiſe from the king to grant them better terms than 


E they might ever expect from him afterwards. A council 


being called, it was unanimouſly reſolved to ſtand firm to 


* 1 * 
* 


and maintaining king William's title. 


$ 
; 
* 


their former reſolutions of defending the proteſtant religion, 
Whercupon the lord 
Gilmoy landed all his forces towards Crom, a caltle fixteen 


miles from Inniſkillin, and poſlefied by the proteſtants, which 


* 


* 


5 
* 


vas beſieged ſometime by part of his troops; but the In- 
niſkilliners having thrown a relict of two hundred men into 


the caſtle, forced him to raiſe the ſiege, and to retreat to 


Belturbet. On the 24th of April a detachment of the gar- 


8 r1(0n of Inniſkillin, headed by leutcnant-colonel Lloyd, made 
an excurſion into the enemies country, took and demolifned 


the caſlle at Anghor, and retu 
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1 . 
Th 


rned home with a confiderable 
booty. Several other ſkirmiſhes and rencounters patled be— 
tween the two parties, wherein the Inniſk liners always came 
off with advantage; but the molt remarkable of thoſe actions 
was that which happened the day before Londonderry was 

Innitkilliners fought and 
routed fix thouſand Inifh, at a place called Newton-Butler, 
and took their commander Mackarty (commonly called lord 
Moncaſhel) with the loſs only of twenty men killed, and fi'ty 
wounded ?. 


Purſuant to king James's proclamation, the Iriſn parlia— 


ment met at Dublin © the 7th of Nay ; and the fame day he 


made a ſpeech, wherein he told them,“ That the exem— 
plary loyalty which that nation exprefled to him, at a time 
when others of his {ubjects fo undutiſully miſb<haved then- 
ſelves to him, or to baſely betrayed him; and their teconding 
their deputy, as they did, in this bold and reſolute aſſerting 
of his right, in preferving that kingdom for him, and put- 
ting it in a poſture of defence, made him reſolute to come 
to them and venture his lite with them, in defence of their 
liberties and his own right, That to his great ſatisfaction 
he had not only found them ready to ſerve him, but that 
their courage had equalled their zeal. That he had always 
been for liberty of conſcience, and againſt invading any man's 
right or liberty, having ſtill in mind the ſaving of holy writ, 
o you as you would be done unto, for this is the law and 
the prophets.“ That it was this liberty of conſcience he gave, 
which his enemies both at home and abroad dreaded to have 
eſtabliſhed by law in all his dominions, and made them let 
hemſelves up againſt him, though for different reaſons, 
ſeeing that if he had once ſettled it, his people, in the opt- 
nion of one, would have bcen too happy, and in the opinion 
of the other, too great. That this argument was made uſe 
of to perſuade their own pcople to join with them, and fo 
many of his ſubjects to uſe him as they had donc; but no— 
thing ſhould ever perſuade him to change his mind as to that, 


and whereſoever he was maſter, he deſigned, God willing, to 


eſtabliſh it by law; and have no other teft or diſtipction bot 


that of loyalty, expecting their concurrence in fo chriſtian a 
work, and in making laws again profancnels and againſt all 
forts of debauchery. That he ſhould moſt readily conſent to 
the making ſuch good and wholeſome laws, as might be for 
the good of the nation, the improvement ok trade, and re- 
lieving ſuch as had been injured by the late act of ſettle- 
ment, as far forth as might be conſiſtent with reaſon, juſtice, 
and the public good of his peopl-. That as he ſhould do his 
part to make them happy and rich, he made ro doubt Ot their 
uſſiſtance, by enabling him to oppole the unjuſt detigns of 
bis enemies, and to make the nation flouriſh. That to encou— 
rage them the more to it, they knew with how great genero- 
lity and kindneſs the moſt chriftian king gave {ure retteat to 
the queen, his ſon, and himſelf, when they were forced out 


This is tlie 20-cunt of Story, in his © Continuation of the Wars in Ire- 
- 


Siind;* and it is probable, that Mr. Burchet means the ſame action, when 
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he tells us that “ about the time of raiting the bege of Londonderry, 
the king's forces conummded by Colonel Berry, near Linaſkea, had a ſig- 
nal victory over the enemy, inſomuch that with the number killed by the 
my, and thoſe which were knocked on the head by the country people, 
they loft not lets than four thouſand men; and their carnon, with mau of 
[fneir firviving officers, were taken, among whom was major-general Mac- 
Arte, who was thot through the thigh, and run into the back.?? Burchet, 

. B. IV, . 2, P. 419. N 
* Biſhvp Ning obſerves, tit every body foreſov, what a kind of par- 
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ment that would be, and whit was likely to be done in it. Our con 


nimion, tys he, lodges the legiſlatixe power in the king, lords, and com- 
and each of theſe is a check on the other; that it any one attelupt 


HT Ns gon; : mr” i N 
1 thing prejudicial to the kingdom, the other may oppote and ſtop it. But 
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our enemies 


. had made all theſe for their purpoſe ; and therefore no law 
Numb. 6, 
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of England, and came to ſeck for protection and ſafety in 
his kingdoms; how he embraced his intereſt, and gave him 
ſuch ſupplies of all ſorts, as enabled him to come to them, 
which without his obliging aſſiſtance he could not have done; 
and that this he did at a time, when he had ſo many conſi— 
derable enemies to deal with, and ſtill continued ſo to do.” 
He concluded as he had begun, and affured them, ** that he 
was as ſenſible as they could deſire of the ſignal loyalty they 
had expreſſed to him; and that he ſhould make it his chief 


ſtudy, as it had always been, to make them and all his ſub- 
zects happy.“ 


This ſpeech being ended, and the king withdrawn, fir 
Richard Neagle attorney general, who was choſen ſpeaker of 
the commons, extolled to that houſe their obligations to the 
King of France and the duke of Tyrconnel for that glorious 
mecting, and how proper it was for both houſes to return 
his majeſty thanks for his gracious ſpeech, and to deſire 
count DAvaux, the French emballador, to do the ſame to 
his molt chriſlian majeſty, on their behalf, for his generous 
alliſting King James. Thele addreſſes were drawn up and 
preſented immediately; and then a bill was brought in, con- 
taining a recognition of the king's title, and an abhorrence 
of the prince of Orange's uſurpation, and defection of the 
Engliſh. The next day his majeſty publiſhed the following 
declaration, adddrelled to all his loving ſubjects in the king- 
com of England, 


$#-JAMES-REX+« 

oy Lito” the many calumnics and diſmal ſtories, by 
which our enemies have endeavoured to render us 

and our government odious to the world, do now appcar 
to have been advanced by them, not only without any ground, 
but againſt their own certain knowledge, as is evident by 
their not Caring to attempt to prove theſe charges to the 
world ; which we cannot but hope hath opened the eyes of 
our good ſubjects, to ſce how they have been impoſed upon 
by deſigning men, who, to promote their own ambitious 
ends, Care not what flaughter they reduce our kingdoms to; 
yet we cannot but rc;oice, that we have had an opportunity 
to demonſtrate the falſeneſs and malice of their pretences, 
ſince this our arrival in this our Kingdom of Ireland, by mak- 
ing it our chief concern to ſatisfy the minds of our proteſ- 
tant ſubjects, that the defenceof their religion, privileges, and 
properties is «quaily our care with the recovery of our rights, 
To this end we have preferred ſuch of them, of whoſe loyalty 
and affection we are ſatisfied, to places both of the higheſt 
honour and truſt about our perion, as well as in our army. 
We have, by granting our royal protection to ſuch, whoſe 
minds were ſhaken by the arts of our rebellious ſubjects, 
diſpelled their apprehenſions, and effectually ſecured them 
againſt the attempts even of their private enemies. Our ear 
hath always been open to their juſt complaints; and fo far 
hath our royal mercy been extended to thoſe, who were in 
arms againſt us, that we have actually pardoned ſeveral 
hundreds of them; and mot notorious criminals are kept 
in an caſy conſinement, as they themſclves acknowledge, 
Me have taken care, that our ſubjects of the church of Eng- 
land be not diſturbed in the exercite of their religion; and 
al! proteſtant diſſenters enjoy liberty of their conſciences 
without any moleſtation. And, out of our royal care for 
the proſperity of our pcople, we have recommended to our 
parliament as the firſt thing neccitary to be diſpatched, to 
ſettle ſuch a ſceurity and liberty both in ſpiritual and tem- 
poral matters, as may put an end to theſe diviſions, which 
bave been the ſource of all, our miſeries ; being reſolved, 
as much as in us lies, to entail liberty and happineſs upon 
Our people, ſo far 15:10 pur it our of the Power of our 
ſucceſlois to invadle the one, and infringe the other. And 
-nuld fignity ans thing to it being in their power to remove 
any laws when they pleaicd, repenling it. The king was their own, 
both inclined of hinitelt, and eaty to be prevatled on by them, to do what 
they would have tin; fo that we could promife ourſelves no help from 
his nevative vote.“ he biſhop then thews what methods were taken to 
{411 the hon e of Lords with Pup peers, ſo that there were only tour or 
five proteltunt tea cat 401 ds, and tout (piritnual lords in it; ſeveral acts 
being patled lot with the content of thete laſt, though it Was pretended 
in the preambles to them; ant that the houſe of commons was filled in 
fa 4 manner, that only two proteltants, tuch as deſerved that name, 
ze this mens “ the pirliament openly profeſſed itſelf a flave 
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to the king's will, and he was looked on as factioutly and rebellioutly in- 
y C3 : N 4 : f , 
clined, that Word Gare tH move ag thing after any favourite in the houſe 
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had atfirozd, tat it was contrary to the King's plcaſure.“ State of Pro- 
teſtants in 1iclind p. 105,172», 
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this, we take God to witneſs, was always our defign, of 
which we ſee our good ſubjects here are more and more 
convinced by the great number of thoſe, who having been 
ſeduced or trightened by the reſtleſs importunities of our 
enemies, are returned to their country and habitations, and 
who allure us daily more would follow, if the ports were 
open. But the uſurpers know too well the ſincerity of our 
intentions to permit the repaſſage of our ſaid ſubjects, fearing 
nothing more than that their experience ſhould undeceive the 
reſt, who are reſtrained more through ignorance than any il 
intention ; and therefore deny them that liberty, which we 
afford to all, whoſe deſigns, we are ſatisfied, tend not to the 
diſturbance of the peace. By this our gracious and royal 
care of our proteſtant ſubjects, where the greateſt part of 
our nation is catholic, and have, as well as we, received the 
higheſt provocation from their fellow- ſubjects of contrary per- 
ſuaſions, ſo that nothing but our inclination to juſtice, and 
defire to ſce our people flouriſh, could move us to fuca a 
proceeding, we hope our ſubjects in England will make a 
judgment of what they may expect from us; and we do 
hereby promiſe and declare, that nothing ſhall ever alter our 
refolutions to purſue ſuch, and no other methods, as by our 
ſail ſubjects in pirliament ſhall be found proper for our 
common ſecurity, peace, and happineſs. And that none 
may be debarred ot aſſiſting us in recovering our rights, 
and redeeming of our people from their preſent flavery, out 
of any apprehenfions from paſt miſcarriages, we do hereby 
ature all our ſubjects of what quality ſocver, let their crimes 
againſt us be ever fo great, that if in twenty four days after 
our appearance in perion in our kingdom of England, they 
return to their obedience, by deſerting our enemies, and 
joining with us, we will grant them our full pardon, and 
ail paſt miſcarriages f14}l be forgot; ſo little do we delight 
in the blood or ruin of our people. But if atter this our 
gracious condeſcenſion they thall yet continue to afhit our 
enemies and rebels, we do, before God, charge all the 
blood, which ſhall afterwards be ſhed, upon them and 
their adherents; and we doubt not, by the bleſling of 
God upon our arms, to force the molt obſtinate to their 
duty; though, as we have made appear, in reducing our 
rebellious ſubjects in this kingdom, we defire to uſe no other 
than lenity and mercy.” 

How ill! James's proceedings agreed with this decla- 
ation and ſpecch was quickly ſcen, for on the 12th of May 
bill was brought into the houſe of commons. by the lord 
chief juſtice Nugent | for © repealinpg the act of ſettlement; 
ich, without any oppoſition, was read three times, and jent 
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kingdom, who held their eſtates by virtue of the acts of 
ſettlement. and explanation, were deprived of them. There 
was no conlideration had, how any man came to his eſtate; 
for though he purchaſed it at ever fo dear a rate, he mull 
loſe it, and it was to be reſtored, without exception, to the 

This eentleman, who was afterwards created baron of Rirerſtown, 
was the lon of one, who had been carl of Weltmeath,. but had loſt his he- 
nour and c{tate for betng an actor in the rebel:ion begun in 1041. He had 
never been taken notice of at the bar, when be was advanced. by king James 
to the poſt of cinct quitice of the king*s-bench, aud pitched upon to judge, 
whether the onmlawiies againſt his tather and his tellow-rebels ſhould be 
reverſed and whether the ſettlement of Irclind founded on thoſe ontlaw- 
rigs ſhould ttand good, It was a demonttiation to the proteltants, whit the 
king intended, when he aiigned them 1uch a chict juitice ; and indeed this 
gentlewan did not fail to autwer the expect tion CONCEIVE of him. He re- 
verſed the outlawries as faſt as they came before him, notwithitanding a 
ſtatute made in point againſt it; and in all cautes, that ever came bctore him, 
wherein the plaintifts and defendants were pap:it and proteſtaut, he was 
obſerved always to give ſentence for the former, Nay, it was fhrewdty 
ſuſpected, that he went ſharer in fome coniiderable cautes, and not only 
appeared for them on the bench, but alto ſecretly encouraged and fomented 
them. Betore him, a deed ſhould be judged forged or not forged, accord- 
ing as it ſerved a popiſh intereſt. And a proteſtant needed no mote to goin 
a cauſe againtt another proteſtant than to turn papiſt. He btgnalized hun- 
ſelf likewiſe in another reſpect, which was by committing and periccuting 
perſons for feigned offences and treafons, and by countenancing and encou— 
raging, and after diſcovery, protecting falſe witnefles againſt prote ſtants. 
M:my were brought in danger of their lives by his contrivances; and when 
the acculed were acquitted on trial, by a palpable demonſtration that the 
witnefles were perjured, he declared that they neither could nor ſhould be 
prolccuted, for they only 1wore for the king, and he believed the accuſed 
perions guilty, though it could not be proved. In ſhort, he fhewed all the 
venom and rigour againſt them he could; he was ſet up to deſtroy them, 
and he went as far in it as his power could reach; his weaknets, not his 
inchnation, hindered him trom carrying it further, King's State of Pro» 
teſtants, p. 638,—99. 

a He had been detected of forgery, not only at Weſtminſter and Chetter, 
but likewiſe fined by the houſe of lords in parliament, and laid many years 
in priſon, whence he was taken by king James and advanced to the office 
of lord chancellor ot Ireland ; though he wanted law and natural capacity, 
as.well as honeſty and courage, to diſcharge tuck a trult, and had no other 
quality to recommend him beſides his being a conveit papiſt. But the myt- 
tery of this promotion was cally ditcoveicd, The papiſts of Ireland had 
Zone a great way to retrieve the eftates, which they had forteited by the te- 


By this bill two thirds of the proteſtants of tue. 


proprietor or his deſcendent, who had it before October 220 
1641, upon what account ſoever he loſt it; though they 
themſelves did not deny, but many deſerved to loſe their 
eſtates ; and even the fon of fir Phelim O'Neile, the great 
murtherer and rebel, was reſtored. In the upper houſe the 
biſhop of Meath very learnedly argued againſt this bill, al. 
tedging, among other objections, that no penalty was pro— 
vided on ſuch as ſhould enter eſtates without injunctions ; no 
confiderations for improvements; no ſaving for remainders; 
no time given tenants and pofleffors to remove their ſtock 
and corn; no proviſion for proteſtant widows ; and that it 
allowed only repriſals for original purchale-inoney, whicn 
was hard to make out, and was an injury to the ſecond or 
third purchaſer. He ſhewed likewiſe, that the bill was un- 
juſt, and not for the public, or even the King's advantage; 
but would rum the kingdom and deſtroy the public faith, as 
well as inconvenient in point of time. And he concluded 
with theſe words; “ My lords, either there was a rebellion 
in this kingdom | in 16.41 ], or there was not. If there was none, 
then we have been very unjuſt allthis while in Keeping to mag 
Innocents out of their eſtates; and God torbid, that I ſhould open 
my mouth in defence of ſo groſs an injuſtice. But then wt 

mall we ſay to his. majeſty's royal father's declaration in his 


Icon Baſilike, who there owns, that there was a rebellion ; 414 


in purſuance of that opinion, patled an act to ſecure ſuch ens 
ſhould adventure money for the ſuppreſling of it. Nay, what 
ſhall we ſay to the two bills, that have been brought into 
this houle, the one by an honourable lord, which owns it fully, 
the latter trom the commoners, which owns a rebeliton, bat 
extenuates it? I take it then for granted, there was a rebel. 
lion; and if ſo, it was either a total or a partial one. It 1: 
was a general one, then all were guilty of it, and none c: 
pretend to be reftorcd to his eftate farther than the King in 
his mercy thall think fit to grant it him. If it was a partial 
one, then foine diſcrimination ought to be made between the 
innocent and the guilty; the innocent ſhould be reſtored, 
and the guilty excluded from their eſtates. But here is a 
bill, that makes no diſtinction between them, but innocent 
and nocent are to fare alike; the one is to be put in as 
good a condition as the other. Ane can your lordihips iv 
gine, that it is reaſonable to do this, when we all know, that 
there has been a cout of claims erected for the rrval of inno- 
cents; that ſeveral had put themiclves upon che proof of 
their innocence; and after a full hearing of all that th 

could offer tor themſelves, have been adjudged nocent?” 
zut notwithſtanding the force and evidence of the biſhop's 
reaſons, ſupported by an addreſs in behalf of the purchaſcrs 
under the act of ſettlement, preſented to the King by the carl 
of Granard, and drawn vp by the lord chief juſtice Keating; 
yet the lord chancellor Fitton's? arguments prevailed, and 
the bill received his royal aftent, and pafted into an act. 
Nor indeed could it be expected ot erwiſe, when the greateli 
part ct both houles were Roman catholics, and confiſted af 


bellion in 1641, by counter feit ſettlements, ſorgeries, and perjuries; an! t9 
do their bulincis in a great meaſure, there needed no more than to fir 
judge, u ho would be [ivourable to and countenance iuch proceedings; ud 
where could they tad a more tavourable judge, than one who was 119; 
oully involved in the ſame gait, and who probably in ſome cafes did net 
eſteem ſuch artis untawtul 5 But belides this, there is requiſite to a clvince!- 
lor a peculiar quicknels of puits and dexterity, to penetrate: into the c 
trwances oft cheats and for ger ies; tor which fir Alexander Fitton's 1 

ilowncis and teavincis incapacitated hin, But this vey defect, tovethe! o 
his zeal tor popery, fitted him to excegte the King's detign 1s eftectuntly as 
any that conld have been found. ; 
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And how he wa 
clincd towards protettants, appeared from his declarations on all. oc 
again them. He did not {hck, on a hearme, to declarc, that * ther v 
all roghes, and tut amonglt tory thoukmnd there was not one, who wa 
a traitor, a rebel and a vittain,? For this reaton he wonld not atlor, 
guardianſhip ct a child to the protefiint mother but gave it, againit the 
politive words of the law, to the pupiih relations, © For this reaton lie le- 
tuſed to hear jo much 7's a demurrer in the caſe of M. Stratford, the popith 
dean of Chriſt church. For this cauſe he over-ruled both the cohimon 
rules of practice of the couits, and the laws of the land, declaring in pen 
cou t, that the chancery was above all laws, and that no lin could bind 
his conſcience? and he acted accordingly in many caſes, where the P. 
teſtants were coucerned. After hearing a cauſe between one of them ati a 
pap:it, be would often declue * that he would conſult a divine befor 
gave a deeice; that is, he would have the opinion of a popiſh priest, s 
chaplain, educated in Spain, and furmited with diſtinstlons to ſiatistz 
concience, how tar he thuntd do juitice to proteſts, Many pap.it ca 
and made athdavis of being in pofleſlion, when they never were, and 
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muncuens and orders without any more trouble to quiet their poſſeſſions. 
But a proteſtant though never fo palpably diſtu bed, could not procurc ay 
order, but was 1ent to the common law to recover his poſleſſion by a pop: 
Jury, returney by a popiſh fheiitt, before a popilh judge: that is, hema 
expect lan trow idzes and oicers who fate and acted in- defiance of lux. 
If at any tine the chancellor was forced to grant an injunction or a dec! <0; 
it was with all the dithcultics and delavs that could be; and, often the 
thing was loft and deſtroyed before the order cat for reco\ ering it, Kiog* 
State of he Þrot | to 1 I 1 - * „ ; : 
State St the Proteitints in Ireland, p. 65,—67, &c. 
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5 e ſons and deſcendents of thoſe perſons, who had forfcited 


eir eſtates by the rebellion in one thouſand fix hundred and 


7 brty one, men, who had no freeholds or eſtates in the king- 


Dom, but were purpoſely elected to make themſelves ellates 
y taking them away from proteſtants, 
e Engliſh proteſtants loſt more in Ireland than all king 
James's party in England and Scotland at that timc were 


And by theſe means 


5 N -orth. . . 
hut to make a final extirpation of the proteſtints, there 
eas an act of attainder paſſed in parliament, by which all 


Proteſtants, whoſe names they could find, of both ſexes, and 
Il ages and degrees were attainted of high treaſon, and their 
eſtates vetted in the king, upon pretence of their being out 
br the kingdom at the time of paſting the act. 
Yhould be forgotten ot thole, who were abſent, and not put 
Into the bill of attaincer, there was contrived a general clavtc 
za the act of repeal, by which the rcal eſtates of all, who 


And leſt tome 


welt or ſtaid in any place of the three kingdoms, which did 


not own king James's power, or correſponded with any fach 


bs were termed rebels, or were any ways aiding, abetting, 


br aſſiſting to them from the firſt day of Augult 1688, arc 
Voclurcd to be forfeited and veſted in his majeſty; and that 
Without any oflice or inquitition found thereof. 
c1ulc almoſt every protceitant, who could write, in the King- 
doin, bad forfeited his eſtate; for the packets went from 
London to Dublin, ind back again, conltantly from Augult 
to March 1688, and few had friends in England | 
north, but correſponded with them by letters; and every 
ſach letter is made by this clauſe a forfciture of eſtate. They 
had intercepted and ſearched every packet, that went or came 


Jv which 


, Or in tl 


s % 
3 


the latter part of this time, and kept vaſt beaps of letters, 
which were of no conſcquence at all to the government; 
and thele letters Were produced as evidences in the houte ot 
0011005 againſt thote, who appeared in behalf of their ab 
ent friends, or oppoted the attainting of ſuch proteftants 
cv had ſome Kin 
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1088, betore the; 
of Qiange's velign to make a deſcent into England; and 
vet to have been in England or Scotland at any tune in the 
month before, or to have correſponded with any there, was 
made a forfeiture of eſtate by this act. And lit the children 
and deſcendents of the proteſtants thus attainted, who had 
eſtates before 1641, ſhould come in and claim them after 
tic death of the attainted perſons, by virtue of the ſettle— 
ment made on valuable confiderations, and upon marriage, 
all ſuch remainders and reverſions were cut off. When this 
bill of attainder was preſented to the king tor his aflent, fir 
Richard Neagle, the ſpeaker of the houte of commons, told 
him, that many were attainted in that act upon ſuch evi- 
dence, as fatisfied the houſe; and the reſt ot them, upon 
common fame.“ By this act near thice thouland protel- 
tants were attainted, and among theſe two archbiſhops, 
one duke, ſeventeen earls, ſéven counteſles, twenty— 
eight viſcounts, two viſcountellics, ſcven biſhops, eight- 
teen barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty-one knights, 
eyaty-three clergymen, two thouſand, one hundred, and 


Gciphty-two efquires and gentlemen; and all of. them de— 


Cured traytors, and adjudged to ſuffer the pains of death 
and forfeiture. 

The ſeverity of this act excecded even that of the famous 
Proſcription at Rome, during the laſt triumvirate. For more 
were condemned in the little kingdom of Ireland, than were 
proſcribed at that time through the vaſt extent of the Roman 
empire. And to make this of Ireland vet the more terrible 
and unavoidable, the act left no room ſor the king to pardon 


alter the laſt day of November 1689; and it the pardon was 


not inrolled before that time, it was declared abſolutely void 
and null; and at the ſame time the act itſelf was concealed, 
and no proteſtant allowed a copy of it till the time limited 
for pardons was paſt at leaſt four months; fo that the ſtate of 


the perſons attainted was deſperate and irrecoverable, except 


— 


an Iriſh parliament ſhould think proper to relieve them; tor 


18 ' k ' . 
the king took care to put it out of the power of any Engliſh 


(as well as out of his own) to help them, by conſenting to 


mother act of this parliament, intitled, An act declaring, 
that the parliaments of England cannot bind Ireland, and 


- 


2 writs of errors and repeals out of Ireland into Eng- 
and.“ 

The parliament of Ireland having made ſome other acts, 
and among the reſt, one for * liberty of conſcience,” was 
Prorogued on the 2oth of July to the 12th. of January 
entuing; and ſo ended this ſeſſion, whoſe proceedings 
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paid into the exche— 
quer, and afterwards diſpoſed of to popiſh biſhops and prieſts, 
while in the mean time the cures lay neglected. So that it 
plainly appeared, that the defipn was to delttoy the ſuccet— 
lion of the proteſtant clerg; „ At length things Were Cart ici 


to lo great an height, that moſt of churches in and 


Dublin were ſeized upon by the government; and eoioncl 
L.utterel, povernor ot that city, on the 186 wo June 1945, 
Hued out an order, commanding all protcllants,, who Is 
not houſfc-ke pers, to depart out of the faid city ; and all ſuch 
as were honte- keepers, to deliver vp their aifns, both offcn- 
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1675, and the twenty years truce ot. 1684; +1 ſucden 
invaſion ot the empire in 16883. The diet o! Katiſben in- 
cenſed at this invaſion, and the crvel aeratl 1-0; the pala- 
Lnate, unanimoutly reiolved in March 1609, to nuke a- vis 
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Gi all chriftendonm ; and even a greater than the 11 nianſel 


with whom he was jomed in a league againll 
proclauned 
war againſt France, by their manitefto which thy had pub». 
I.thed October 28, 16393; containing the reaſons of their 
alliſting the prince of Orange in his expedition to Enplond, 
wherein they ſaid, that having confidered the good wuinder- 
ſtanding between the kings of Great-Britain an] France, and 
that there was à firict and fccret alliance between them, it 
was to be fcared, ii the king of Great-Pritain mould attain 
td an arbitrary power over his people, Lhe two kings, being 
united in intereſt and hatred of the proteſtant religion, would 
endeavour to overturn, and it poſſible. celtroy their tate; 
aud therefore they had retolved ro affift the prince in his 
ſign of going over to [ungland, not, as he dgcla 0, to invade 
the kingdom, or dethrone the king, but to prelterve the laws 
and libertics of the nation, by ob!iging him to call a free 
parliament. 
by a forma) declaration of war. | 

On the 30 of May 1689, Spain provoked at the procecd- 
ings of the French king and tis unjull declaration of. war 00 
April 15, ordered the marquis of Caltanaga, governor ot the 
Netherlands, to proclaim war agamf France, as the com- 
mon diſturber of Chriſtendom. The clector of Brandenburg 
had alſo declared war the 13th of April. In this fituation ot 
affairs, the cmperor's envoy, the Spaniſh embaliacor, ana the 
Dutch miniſters carncitly preiled the king to proclain war 
againſt the common enemy, eſpecially as he had openly 
eſpouſed the Cauic of king James, whom he had [ent into 
Ireland with a conſiderable body of French forces. Jo theſe 
ſollicitations ſo agreeable to his inclinations, the king readily 
yielded, and Mr. Hampden made a motion, in the houle of 
commons, for an addrels to his majeſly for a war with 
France; which addreſs was voted unanimouſly by three 


hundred 
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hundred and fifty members, and preſcnted by the houſe in a 
body in the following terms “. 


60 E your majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, 
the commons in this preſent parliament aflembled, 
moſt humbly lay before your majeſty our earneſt defire, that 
your majeſty would be pleaſed to take into your ſerious con- 
fideration, the deſtructive methods of late taken by the k rench 
king againſt the trade, quiet, and intereſt of this your king- 
dom ; and particularly the preſent invaſion of the kingdom of 
Ireland, and ſupporting your majeſty's rebellious ſubjects 
there. Not doubting in the leaſt, but that through your 
majeſty's wiſdom, the alliances already made, with ſuch as 
may hereafter be concluded on this occaſion by your majeſty, 
may be effectual to reduce the French king to ſuch a condi- 
tion, that it may not be in his power hereafter to violate the 
peace of Chriſtendom, nor prejudice the trade or prolperity 
of this your majeſty's kingdom. | 
« To this end we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, to 
reſt aſſured, upon this our ſolemn and hearty engagement, 
that when your majeſty ſhall think fit to enter into a war 
againſt the French king, we will give your majeſty ſuch 
aſſiſtance in a parliamentary way, as may enable your majeſty 
(under that protection and bleſſing God Almighty has ever 
afforded you,) to ſupport and go through with the ſame.” 


To which addreſs the king gave this anſwer, 


& 1] receive this addreſs as a mark of the confidence you 
have in me, which I take very kindly, and ſhall endeavour, 
by all my actions, to confirm you 1n it. 

& I aſſure you, that my own ambition ſhall never be an 
argument to incline me to engage in a war, that may cxpole 
the nation either to damage or expence. But in the preſent 
caſe I look upon the war fo much already declared, in effect, 
by France againſt England, that it is not fo properly an act 
of choice, as an inevitable neceſſity in our own defence. 

] ſhall only tell you, that as I have ventured my life and 
all that is dear to me, to reſcue this nation from what it ſut- 
fered, I am ready till to do the fame, in order to the pre- 
ſerving it from all its enemies. And as I do not doubt of 
ſuck afliſtance from you, as ſhall be ſuitable to your advice 
to me, to declare war againſt a powerful enemy; fo you may 
rely upon me, that no part of that, which you ſhall give for 
the carrying it on with ſucceſs, ſhall be diverted by me to 
any other ule.” 


Upon this reſolution of a war with France, the king pub- 
liſhed A proclamation for the encouraging French proteſ- 
tants to tranſport themſelves into this kingdom ;* declaring, 
« that finding, in his ſubjects, a true and juſt ſenſe of their 
deliverance from the periecution lately threatning them for 
racir religion, and of the miſery and oppreſſions the French 
proteſtants lay under; ſuch of them as ſhould ſeek their re- 
tuge in, and tranſport themſelves into this Kingdom of Eng- 
land, ſhould not only have his royal protection, but he would 
ſo aid and aſſiſt them in their ſeveral trades and ways of live- 
lihood, as that their being in this realm might be comfortable 
and caſy to them.” Some perſons who were ablolutely di— 
veſted of charity, were diſpleaſed with this invitation given 
to foreigners to ſettle here; but the generality highly ap- 
plauded it, not. only out of tenderneſs for their perſecuted 
brethren, but alſo out of regard to the advantage of England ; 
zuſtly conſidering, that the kind entertainment, which queen 
Elizabeth gave to the Walloons, whom the inquiſition had 
driven out of the Low Countries, had vaſtly improved the 
woollen and filken manufactures of this nation; and that the 
Dutch daily increaſed in riches, and ſtrength, by the favour 
which they ſhewed to the French refugees, ſome of whom 
were wealthy merchants, and the reſt either laborious and 
induſtrious artificers, or brave and experienced officers and 
ſoldiers, who would chearfully venture their lives in the de- 
tence of the proteſtant religion, and of thoſe ſtates, which 
afforded them protection. At the ſame time another pro- 
clamation prohibited the importation of all ſorts of manu- 
factures and commodities whatſoever of the growth, produc-— 
tion, or manufacture of France. 

Not long after the French papiſts, ſeeing the countenance 
given to the proteſtants of their nation, became very inſo— 
lent ; publicly traducing the preſent government, and diſ- 


» Sir Thomas Clarges ſeconded. Mr. Hampden, and another member 
ſpoke thus: “ Mr. Speaker, I bear all the reſpect that I owe to crowned 
heads, but I cannot help ſaying, that it is of abſolute neceſſity to declare 
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perſing ſeveral ſorts of libels and ſeditious papers. Th 
houſe of lords being informed of their audacious behaviour, 
and ſuſpecting they might proceed to more dangerous xt. 
tempts, ordered an addreſs to be preſented. to his majeſty, 
defiring he would iſſue out a proclamation, that no French 
papiſt might come into Whitehall, St. James's or St. James 
Park; and that all French papiſts, who were not houſe. 
holders or merchants, ſhould leave the kingdom within fir 
weeks, and all others within fix months, under the pain f 
being profecuted as alien enemies according to law. To this 
addreſs, his majeſty anſwered, he would ſpeedily give order; 
therein; but a few days after, the lord chamberlzin acquaint. 
cd the houſe, “ that his majeſty finding upon further con. 
{ideration, that to baniſh all French papiſts might be diſad. 
vantageous to the nation, they trading to other countrics, 
which were his majeſty's allies: and befides, his majcſty 
having promiſed them to protect them, whilſt they lived 
peaccably here, thought fit to ſuſpend the iſſuing ſuch a pro- 
clamation, until he had aſked their lordſhips further opinion 
in that matter.” Upon this meſſage, the peers thought ft: 
to Cave the affair to the King's diſcretion 3 many of them 
having heard the king often declare © that he came over to 
deliver the proteſlants, and not to perſecute the Romaniſts 
And indeed not only foreigners, but Engliſh papiſts, were 
uſed with ſo much clemency, that they too were really 
gainers by the revolution, not only in being exempted from 
thoſe public appearances, which in the late reign had been 
very troubleſome and expenſive to them, but even in a pro- 
tection of their perſons and cſtates from the fury of the peo- 
ple, to which they had in great part been ſacrificed, if King 
William would but have connived at it. 

The king being aſſured of the aſfiſtance of the commons, 
acquainted the lords with his intention of ſpeedily declaring 
war againſt France; whereupon their lordſhips unanimouſly 
refolved to aſſiſt and ſerve him therein to the utmoſt of their 
power. And the ſame day a declaration of war againſt the 
French king was ſolemnly proclaimed, being drawn up in the 
following form by the maſterly pen of Mr. Sommers, altes 
wards lord chancellor, 


© WILLIAM R. 


% I having pleaſed Almighty God to make us the happ- 

inſtruments of reſcuing theſe nations from great and 
imminent dangers, and to place us upon the throne of theſe 
kingdoms; we think ourſelves obliged to endeavour to the 
uttermoſt to promote the welfare of our people, which can 
never be effectually ſecured, but by preventing the miſerics 
that threaten them from abroad. 

When we conſider the many unjuſt methods the French 
king hath, of late years, taken to gratify his ambition; that 
he has not only invaded the territories of the emperor and the 
empire, now in amity with us, laying waſte whole countries, 
and deſtroying the inhabitants by his armics, but declared 


. war. againſt our allies, without any provocation, in manifeſt 


violation of the treaties confirmed by the guaranty of the 
crown of England; we can do no leſs than join with our 
allies in oppoling the defigns af the French king, as the diſ— 
turber of the peace, and the common enemy of the chriſtian 
world. | 

And beſides thoſe obligations we lie under by treaties 
with our allies, Which are a ſuſſicient juſtification of us for 
taking up arms at this time, ſince they have called upon us ſo 
to do; the many injuries done to us and our ſubjects, with- 


out any reparation by the French king, are ſuch, that (how- 


ever of late years they were not taken notice of for reaſon: 
well known to the world, nevertheleſs) we will not paſs them 
over, without a public and juſt reſentment of ſuch out- 
rages. 

* It is not long fince the French took licences from thc 
Engliſh governor of Newfoundland to fiſh in the ſeas upon 
that coaſt, and paid a tribute for ſuch licences, as an acknow- 
ledgement of the ſole right of the crown of England to that 
iflang. And yet of late the encroachment of the French upon 
our ſaid iſland and our ſubjects trade and fiſhery, have been 
more like the invaſions of an enemy, than becoming friends, 
who enjoyed the advantages of that trade only by permit 
ſion. 

But that the French king ſhould invade our Caribbce 
iſlands, and poſſeſs himſelf of our territorics of the province 


war with © the moſt chriſtian Turk* who ravages Chriſtendom, and mates 
war more barbarouſly than the Turks themſelves,” 
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is people with the ſpoil of their goo]s and merchandizes; 
Ietaining ſome of our ſubjects under the hardſhip of impriſon- 


Dent, cauſing others to be inhumanely Killed, and driving 


; he reſt to ſea in a (mall veſſel, without food and necefliric; 


Fo ſupport them, arc actions not becoming even an enemy; 


Ind yet he was fo far from declaring himlelf fo, that at that 
&cry time he was negotiating here in England by his mini- 
ers a treaty of neutrality and a good correſpondence in 
America. i 

FThe proceedings of the French king againſt our fub— 
gects in Europe are ſo notorious, that We ſhall not inlargo 
ow them. His countenancing the ſeiſure of Engliſh ſhips 
I French privateers, forbidding the importation ot great 
Hart of the product and manufactures of our Kingdom, and 
E..nofing exorbitant cuſtoms upon the reſt, notwithſtanding 
the advantage he and the French nation reap by their com - 
merce with England, are ſufficient evidence of his defizn to 
deſtrov the trade, and conſequently to ruin the navigation, 
upon which the wealth and faftety of this nation very much 
depend. ; 

40 The right of the flag, inherent nn the Crown nt Eng - 
land, has been diſputed by his orders, in violation of our 
ſovere1gnty of the narroiv ſeas, which in all ages has been 
a{-rted by our predeceſtors, and we are teſolved to maintain, 
ſor the honour of our crown and of the lengliſh nation. 

« But that, which molt nearly touches us, is his unchriſ- 
tian perſecution of many of our Engliſh proteſtant ſühieccts 
in France for matters of religion, - contrary to the law of na- 
tions and expreſs treaties, forcing. them to abjure their 
religion by flrange v d uauſual cruclties, and impriſloning 
ſome of the maſters and ſcamen ot our merchants Ihps, and 


«il 


condemning oth: rs to he allies, upon pretence of having 
on board either ſome of his own miſcrable protcilant ſubjects, 
or eir eflecs. 

And laſtly, as he has for ſome years laſt paſt endeavour- 
ed by inſinuations and promiſes of alliſtange to overthrow the 
government of England; lo now by open and violent me— 
thods, and the actua! invaſion of our kingdom of Ireland, 
in ſupport of our ſubjects in arms and in rebellion againlt us, 
h- 18 promoting the utter eXtirpation of our 300d ane 103 al 
ſuljects in that our kingdom. 

« Being therefore thus neceſſitated to take up arms, ane 
relying on the help of Almighty God mm our juſt underta! ing, 
we have thought fit to declare, and do hereby declare war 
againſt the French king; and that we will, in conjunction 
with our allies, vigoroutly. proſecute the fame by fea and 
land, fince he hath ſo unrighteou!! begun it; being affured 
of the hearty concurrence and aſſiſtance of our tubrects in 
ſupport of fo good a cauſe ; hereby willing and requiring our 
pencral of our forces, our commillione:s for executing the 
office of high admiral, our lieutenants of our ſcveral counties, 
governors of our forts and garriſons, and all other officers 
and ſoldiers under them by ſea and land, to do and execute 
ail acts of hoſtility in the proſecution of this war againſt the 
French king, bis vaſſals and ſubjects, and to oppoſe their 
attempts; willing and requiring all our ſubjects, to take no- 
tic: t the ſame, whom we henceforth ſtrictly forbid to hold 
any correſpondence or communication with the faid French 
King or his ſubjects. And becaule there are remaining in our 

ingdoms many of the ſubjects of the French king, we do 
declare and give our royal word, that all ſuch of the French 
nation, as ſhall demean themſelves dutitully towards us, and 
not correſpond with our enemies, ſhall be fate in their per- 
ſons and eſtates, and free from all molcſtation and trouble of 
any kind, 

Given at our court at Hampton-court, the 7th day of 


May 1689, in the firſt year of our reign,” 


The king had juſt before made a treaty with the ſtates, by 
Wiich a joint flect of fifty Engliſh and thirty Dutch men of 
War, beſides frigates and fireſhips, was to be fitted out and 
equipped for one year. The fleet was to be divided into 
three ſquadrons, one to ſerve in the Mediterranean, another 
in the Iriſh ſeas and channel, and the third, conſiſting only 
d! trigates, to cruiſe from between Dover and Calais, as far 
as Yarmouth on one fide, and Walcheren in Zealand on the 
Other, 

Some days before this proclamation the war was more ef- 
ICtually declared by an engagement between the Engliſh and 

rench fleets in Bantry Bay. For admiral Herbert having 
received notice, that king James was landed in Ireland, 


3 


t New-York, and of Hudſon's Bay, in a hoſtile manner, 
Fieing our forts, burning our ſubjects houſes, and enriching 
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baſtencd to that coaſt-with all the ſtrength which could poſ* 
bly be collected, in hopes to intercept the ſhips of war? 
which were his convoy, in their return; and commanded the 
reſt of the! tl-ct to tollow him; and that they might loſe no 
time, to fail fingly, without waiting for one another, the 
places appointed for rendezyous being the coaſt of Ireland, 
or ten leugues welt of Scilly. He came before Cork the [7th 
of April with ouly twelve ſhips of war, one fie ſhip, two 
yatchs, and two ſmacks; and was there informed, that king 
James, who had been conducted over by twenty-two ſhips 
from France, had landed at Kinſale above a month ®. This 
incuced Om to cruile firſt before Breſt, and then in the 
loundings, in hopes ot mecting theſe ſhips. But not ſuc- 
ceeding, he returned to the Iriſh coaſt the 29th of April, 
and ditcoveted in the evening, near Kinſale, a fleet of totry- 


our all, ot which he loft ſighe the next day; but judg n 
wo | S 2 4 . 9 5 
them to be to the weſtward, he bore awav with the wind caſte 


no Bentty Bay. 
He lay before the Biv until mort 


erly, for Cipe Clear, and in the evening lay theta ſtanding 
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INT, andthen flood towards 


them., having increased his (tre nath 10 neten ſhips of war; 
has the Paremonh, a mal! ig die, was ONE the number. 
LR I enen Weile at anchor, beihg (WONTY e ht, moſt of 
then from ftxry to ſeventy guns, and forme tar vith ve 


hre mhips, and the tt ntports Which had carried to Ireland 
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in beating down, that he could not mect with an opportunity 
of doing wung the tight upon a ſtretch until 
about lièe in the afterngon, che French admiral tacked and 
{ton 111 tO Warts the horte: and as the Inglith thips h ad 
Luft-red fo much in their malls and tigging, that above one 
Half of them were unit tor turther action; to doubtleſs the 
Freue F Fee i 1 Confiderable damage. Lov far [how 4 mical 
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he madc very little uſe of the greuteſt advant ges; for as he 
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Ingliſh ſhips were very il manped, they came off more ſor— 
tungtely than could reatonably have been expected; for there 
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were no more than macty men killed, and two hundred and 
; ond os gs 1 i ares ata 6 7 - 1 1 
ſeventy wounded, Ccitain George Aylmcr of the Portland 
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N 
ment, admiral Herbert repaired to his rendezvous, ten 
leagues welt from the 1flands of Scilly, where he was in 
hopes f in ting with ſuch an additional fire noth, as might 
have inabled him to proceed in fſcarch of the French; but 
being difa; 
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ppointed, ne returned to Spithead. The French 


indeed ailumed to theintelves the honour of the day, and re- 


joyeings were made on that account in France. Father Daniel 


tells us, that count de Chateau Renaud, lieutenant general 
of the French fleet, being ordered to carry to Ireland a con- 
iderable convoy of proviſions and ammunition, with three 
thouſand men, while be was landing them, received advice, 
that admiral Herbert, was approaching to attack him. The 
two fleets were pretty near equal; | the count advanced to 
receive the Englith, whom he defeated and purſued, till night 
gave them an opportunity of eſcaping. Ihe count returned 
to Breſt, where he was welcomed with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions of joy, having landed his troops, deicated the Enghth 
fleet, taken ſeven Dutch veſſels richly laden, in his return ; 
brought back bis own fleet in as good condition 4s he carried 
it out, and all this within the ſpice of eleven or twelve days. 
It is reported, that when king William received the news of 
this ſea-ſight, he ſaid, “ Such an action was neceſlary in 
the beginning of a war, but would have been raſh in the 
courſe of it. 

A fortnight after the King went to Portſmouth, both to 
haſten the refitting of the flect, and to diſtribute rewards to 
the officers and ſoldiers, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the engagement. Admiral Herbert was ſoon after made earl 
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o Mr, Burchet is miſtaken in ſaying * about two months,” ſince king James landed on the 12th of March, 
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of Torrington ; captain John Aſhby, commander of the De. 
fiance, and captain Cloudeſly Shovel, of the Edgar, received 
the honour of knighthood ; and each ſeainan a gratuity of 
ten ſhillings. And beſides this donative to the living, the 
king's bounty extended to the relicts of thoſe, who had loſt 
their lives in their country's ſervice. 

Being returned from Portſmouth, the king went with the 
gueen to view the earl of Nottingham's houle a. Kenfington, 
which he deſigned to purchaſe, and make his re ſidenee dur- 
ing the ſitting of the parliament, upon account of its ſituation 
in an healthtul air, and in the neighbourhood of IL.ondon. 
The houſe being approved of, the purchaſe was ſoon after 
agreed upon with the earl for twenty thouſand pounds. 

To return to the proceedings of the parliament. The reſt 
of this ſeſſion was chiefly employed in raiſing ſupplies for the 
war in Ireland and with France, in reverſing at:uinders and 
judgments pailed in the late reigns, and inquiring atter the 
authors of the late illegal proceedings and prelent miſconduct 
0 all .a1rs. | 

As to the ſupplies, befides what has been already men- 
tioned, fix hundred thouſand pounds was given tor the main— 
tenance of the forces to be employed in Ireland, and {even 
huncred thoufand pounds towards the charge of the navy. 
Vor raiſing theſe ſums, an additional exciſe of nine-pence a 
barrel was laid upon beer, ale, and other liquors, (which by a 
committee appointed tor that purpoſe was eftunated at twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds); and a tax was Voted upon all 

ground- rents for new buildings, upon new foundations, with— 
in the bills of mortality, fince March 25, 1660, except ſuch 
as were within the walls of the city; and an eſtimate was or- 
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dered to be taken of them, and of the forfeited cltates, 
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which eflates (not including Bedfordfhire, Lincolnſhire and 


Cardiganſhire, from whence no liſts had been ſent in) the 
cd at three hundred and forty-eight thouſand 


e ground-rents they could not as yet make 
any elumate, A poll-tax was alſo palled, and in order to 
detray the extraordinay expences of the French war, a ſup- 
plemental bilt to the poll-tax was voted by the commons, 
anch ſent up to the lords for their concurrence; but the lords 
adding a claule to it for peers to name commiſſioners to rate 
themſelves, the commons would nut agree to it. After 
ſome debates, the lords poſitively adhering to their clauſe, 
the bill was dropped, and in0tead of it another was paſled for 
an aid of twelve-pence in the pound. Ihe friends of the 
revolution imaginipg the bufinels would toon be at an end, 
gave in to the aticliors the tull value of their eſtites, which 
being made the ſtandard in al! future alleflments, during 
both the French wars, they contibued to pay to that value, 
whilſt tho& who were not ſo zealous came much more eaſily 
off. The ſpeaker, upon preſenting this bill to the king, 
made a ſpeech, letting forth * the burden the French king 
nad 11d upon our manufactures, his attempts againſt our 
religion and liberties, by encoura 
their fubverſion, and his devaltati 

allics.”” Another monecy- bill paſſed the commons, for an 
additional duty on coffee, tex and chocolate; but the lords 
aiding a proviſo for a draw-back on exportation, fo warm a 
diſpute aroſe between the two houles, whether the lords had 
Power to alter and rate a tax given by the commons, that the 
bill did not pals this ſeſſion. 
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he attainders reverſed this ſ:{Ron were thoſe of lord Ruf- 


ſel, grandfather to the preſent duke of Bedford, (whoſe death 
is in the act declareda murder) of Algernon Sidney, Cornitfh, 
and Alicia Lifle, widow of John Litle, who was one of the 
commiſſioners of the great-ſeal in the time of the common- 
wealth, and was afterwards aſſaſſinated in Swiflerland. She 
had been moſt unjuſtly condemned by Jefferies, contrary to 
three verdicts of the jury. 

The cate of the earl of Devonſhire was alſo taken into con— 
tidceration by a committee of privileges appointed by .the 
lords”, who having examined the matter, reported, “ That 


P The earl had been a zealous promoter of the bill of excluſion againſt 
the duke of Vork; which rendered him extremely obnoxious to that duke, 
vho took occalion to make him feel the effects of his diſpleaſure after he 
came to the crown. The earl had been verv rudely intulted within the 
verge of the court by colonel Culpepper, for which be contained buntell, 
* arne Ne ate tar . a. 1 : 
and only worked Out the latistac on 01 ag nun 1118 I don, upon C01 

1 - > * » * K A 1 \ 4 = | 3 . . 
dition, that he ſhould never more appear in Vuns hall. But immediately 
after the defeat of the duke of Monmouth, the colonel was encouraged to 
thew himſelt at court, and was riling into a creature of it, The earl of 

TY: . PEST) . * I 2 , Palos. : I | 3 1 : . . 9 
Devonſhne meeting him in the king's pretencecl; nber, and receiving from 
him, as he thought, an inſulting look, he took him by the noſe, led him 
out of the room, and gave him a contemptuous blow with the head of his 
cane, For this bold act the carl was projecuted in the kine's bench upon an 
* . . = N 0 b > f - * 1 * 
information, and had a tine of thirty thouſand pounds impoſ2d upon him, 
and was committed, though a peer, to the king's bench priſon, till he 


ſhould pay it. But he, who was never able to bear avy continement that 
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they were of opinion, that the proceedings againſt the earl t 


Devonſhire in the court of the king's bench in Eaſter term 


the third year of king James II, (upon an information for 2 
aſlault upon Mr. Culpepper, wherein his lordſhip's plea o 
privilege of parliament was over-ruled, and he was fine 
thirty thouſand pounds, and thereupon committed to thy 
King's bench in execution) was a great violation of the pri. 
vileges of the peers of this realm. And thoſe judges, why 
ſat in the ſaid court, when the ſaid judgments were given, and 
the ſaid coinmitment made, ſhould be required to attend x: 
the bar of this houſe, to anſwer for the great offence, Which 
they have committed thereby.” Accordingly on the 6th c. 
May, fir Robert Wright and fir Richard Holloway being 
brought to the bar, and Mr. juſtice Powell being in hi; 
place, they were ſeverally aſked what they had to fay fo: 
themſclves in this buſineſs. Mr. juſtice Powell ſaid to thi; 
effect,“ That it was his great misfortune, that he was mii 
guided by ſome books, which he looked on as authoritic,, 
which he found by their lordſhips judgment were not fo: 
And he humbly begged their lordſhips and the carl of De. 


vonſhire's pardon. As to the fine, he looked upon three 


thouſand pounds to be a fine enough; and that his ſilence; 
in that buſinels was his greateſt fault, tor which he alfo by. 
wed pardon.” 

Then fir Robert Wright alledged, © That as to the breath 
of privilege, they were miſguided by precedents. As t 
the fine, which is uſually ſet according to the quality and 
eſtate of the perſon fined, it came from the puiſne judgs 
thirty thouſand pounds, and ſo to him laſt, according to the 
courſe of the court; and if he was miſtaken, he beggel 
pardon, for he never had the leaſt diſreſpect to the carl 6: 
D-vonſkire.” Laſtly, fir Richard Holloway ſpoke to thi; 
eflect; “ That he as ſecond judge pronounced the fine thi: 
thouſand pounds, which was ſet nemine contradicente; and 
it a lefler fine had been propoſed, he thould have accepted 
it, and did not juſtify the proceedings, but looked on it: 
an exceſſive fine, and begged my lord Devonſhire's pardo: 
and ſubmitted all to their lordſhips.“ The lords aſked them, 
whether they had no diſcourſe together before con- 
cerning the ſaid fine. Sit Robert Wright denicd it, and fi 
Richard Holloway declared, that he had no direction from 
either the King or lord chancellor concerning the ſaid fine. 
But XIr. juſtice Powell appealed to the memory of fir Richard 
Hojloway, that there was a diſcourſe of the fine, five or vr: 
days betore at thc lord chancellor's ; where fir Robert Wrig! 
ſir Richard Holloway, fir Richard Allibone, and himſelf were. 
Tis, fir Richard Holloway pretended he did not remember, 
and fir Robert Wright denied that they were there purpolcly 
about the ſuid fine. Theſe two being withdrawn, Mr. juſtice 
Powell was k-d, what difcourſe they had at the lord chan- 
cellor's? To which he anſwered, “ That the chancellor ft: 
propoſed twenty thouſand pounds, and afterwards faid, 
would be better, if thirty thouſand pounds, and then th. 
King might abate ten thouſand pounds. And he declarcd 
his ditlike of this to the other judges, tho' not before ! 
lord - chanccllor,” After the examination, notice having 
been given to the King's council, that if they had any thing 
to offer,“ Whether a peer of this realm might by Jaw be 
committed in execution for a fine?“ They might propor: 
it; but they offering nothing upon that queſtion, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, upon a ful confideration of the teve- 
ral caſes and precedents, wherein the privileges of peers had 
been concerned, declared and adjudged on the 15th 0! 
May, “ Tnat the court of king's-bench, in over-ruling th? 


* 


N. 
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carl of Devonthire's plea of privilege of parliament, and 
torcing him to plead over in chick, it being within the ufa 
time of privilege, did thereby commit ea manifeſt breach 0i 
privilege; and that the fine of thirty thoufand pounds im- 
poſed by the court of king's-bench upon the ſaid carl Wi 
exceſſive and exorbitant, and againſt magna charta, the com 
mon right of the ſubject, and the law of the land; and tha: 


— 


he could break from, eſcaped only to go home to his ſeat at Chatſworth. 
Upon the news of bis being there, the ſheritt of Derhyſtire had a picgaßt 
to apprehend him, and bring him with his polte to London, But he ur 
vited the ſherift, and kept him a priſoner of honour, till he had com- 
pounded for his own liberty, by giving bond to pay the full tum ot thut 
thouſand pounds; which bord being found among the papers of king Ins 
atter his abdication, it was given up to the ent by king Wilham, It 14% 
that the counteſs dowager of Devonſhire, his mother, being uneaty to K 
him under fo great an hardſhip, waited on king James to beg her ſon's hte 
dom; and, tor the diſcharge of the tine, huunbly defired, that his mac 
would accept of her delivering up bonds, and other acknowledgments, i 
above fixty thouſand pounds lent by her hutband and his mother, to ins 
royal father and brother in their greateſt extremities ; but this reque® 
was rejected. Kennet's Memoirs of tne Family of Cavendiſh, p. 
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HISTORY oer 


o peer of this realm, at any time, ought to be committed for 
Jon payment of a fine to the king. 
The next judgment that was reverſed, was that of Mr. 
&..mucl Johnſon, chaplain to the unfortunate lord Ruflel, 
ad author: of ſeveral tracts which had given offence to the 
Eourts of king Charles II. and James II. His ſufferings be- 
Ing reported to the houſe of commons 1, it was relolve!!, 
. That the judgment againſt Mr. Johnſon was illegal and 
Kruel. That the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion was illegal, and 
5 onſequently the ſulpenfion of the biſhop of London, and 
Tue authority committed to the three biſhops, null and ille- 
al, That Mr. Johnſon's not being degraded by his own 
Eioccſan, if he had deſerved it, was null and illegal. That 
bill be brought in to reverſe the judgment, and to declare 
fall the proceedings betore the three bithojps, null and illegal, 
FAnd that an addreſs be made to his majeſty to recommend 
Mr. Johnſon to ſome eccleſiaſtical preterment ſuitable to his 
ſervices and ſufferings “.“ 
| Titus Oates likewiſe took the opportunity now of the in- 


* 


˖ 
dignation of the parliament, againſt the illegal proceedings 
of the late reign, to apply to the lords for a reverſal of the 
two judgments againſt him on the point of perjury ; for 
which be had ſuftered more by the cruelty of the papitts, 
than any other man ever endured with life. Whilſt this bus 
ſinels was depending, Oates Printed a paper (which he owned 
before the lords, and for which he was confined, being voted 
to contain matters tending to breach ol | riviieee) Whetein he 
alledged, “ That in the year 1678, he had difcovercd a hor- 
rid popith contpiracy for the dettructiva of the late king 
Charles II, his preſent majeſty, then prince of Oran», and 
the proteſtant religion, within thele kingdoms ; and | 
it ſo fully, that teveral parliaments and courts of qullice, be— 
fore whom he gave his teſtimony, declared their belief of it 
by public votes; and the condeimnation of ſeveral ot the 
conſpirators, acculed not only by him, but by feveral otter 
witneflcs. That the houſe of lords being lenfible of the great 
ſervice of Oates, gave him their thanks in a mot public 
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manner, and addcetied king Charles II. to grant his roval 
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protection to the aid Lites, and give F141} lubſiſtence, till 
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the parliament conaderoea of a reward ſuitahle to is .& FORT 
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and public ſervice to the King and kingdom. That the faid 
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Oates diſcovered the traiteious cont,iiacy, which Coleman 


held with La Chaiſe, confeflor to the French king, which 
gave both houles of parliament tull tatistaction of the, p bith 
plot; and other letters were pioduced by a perſon of qua- 


lity, by which the government was ſatisſied of the wunder- 
hand dealing of a great minilter of flate wt thet time, in order 
to Procure a 1011 ot money to put on tac parliament all 
which did till juſtify the ſaid Oates, and did verify the truth 
of his diſcoveries. That the duke ot York hav ng a great 
influence upon king Charles II, as allo feveral othef or the 
popith party, did prevail on him to ſuſter the ſad Ones to 
be indicted of perjury, in two ſeveral indictments fix or ſevcn 
years after he had given his teſtimony concerning the popith 


This report was made by Mr, Chiiity on the 24th of June 168 
was as follows: 

That in Trinity-term, * fec undo Jacobi regis,” information was exhihited 
againſt the ſaid Mr. Johnſon in the king's-bench, in the name of ur Ro- 
bert dawyer the king's attorney general, for making, pringing, and pil- 
liſhing, a icandalous and ſeditious libel, entitled, „ An hunchle and heut 
addrels to all the proteitants in king James's army.“ That the tun term 
they forced him to plead, procured a jury to find him guilty, convicted 
him, and gave the judgment following, which was pronounced by tir 
Francis Withens: 


iy aud 
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t. To pay five hundred marks to the king, and to lic in the priſon of the 

king's-bench till it be paid. 
2. To ſtand in the pillory three days, in three fcveral places, viz. the 

Palace-Yard Weſtminſter, Temple-Bar, aud the Old-Ctwunge. 

: 3. To be whipped by the common hingman, trom Newgate to y- 
urn. 


That the judges of the king's-bench, who ſat in the cgurt, were the lord 
chief juſtice Herbert, fir Francis Withens, fir Robert Wright, and tir Ki— 
chard Holloway, 

That the (ſentence was to be executed in November in the next Michael- 
maz-term, but they detired, that Mr. Johnſon might firit be degraded, to: 
It would be a ſcandal to the clergy to have fo infamous a puniſhment inflicted 
upon a minitter, Whereupon he being a. priſoner in the king's-bench, 
Winch is in Surrey, and in the dioceſe of the bithop of Winchetter, he was 
Iunmoned the 19th of November, 1686, to appear the next day, the 20th 


ot November, in the convocation-houſe of St. Paul's, in the dioceſe of the 
hop of London, he being rector of Cuttingham in Eſſex, within that 


1 
dioceſe, Upon the 2oth of November, a habeas corpus was brought to 
carty him from the king's-bench priton to the convocation-houſe, where be 
tound the biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, and Peterborough, to excrcilc the 
authority and juriſdiction of the biſhop of London during his ſulpen- 
lion, and ſome clergymen, and many ſpectators, and a libel exhibited againit 
um by one Godſre „Lee, a proctor, dated that day, charging him of being 
gillty of great miſdemeanors, but ſpeciſied none, nor proved any; only 
reterted to the record before the king's temporal judges. 


That Mr. Johnſon demanded a copy of the libel, and an adyocate, 


L 
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por, and brought the ſame to a trial in 1683, in the reign 
0 ing James II, with an addition of tome other witneſles, 
111 , : ' 44 9 p 21 1 ; 4 

ut 180 Papiſts, and brought up at St. Omer's, excepting 
one, who had likewife his education at St | 
w 3 |,» < — , - - 
2 Prot, Hant, as lie pretend. d, and was made a miniſter 
700 Ve bithop of St. Aſaph. That the lord chict juſtice Jef- 
cries s brow-beating Oate s's witnetles 


Omer's, but was 


ie 8 , as leveral peers could 
Ay, and appearing fo much Oates's enemy, the King's coun— 

eil perverting the teſtimony, and no council daring to appear 

for ()itcs, It Was found guilty of Derjury. 8 1 


or Oate That the atore— 
aid indictments he Had g 


6 removed into the lords houſe by 
writs of error ; and it their lordſhips would be pleated tO 
examine mio the merits of the cauſe, he would produce 
three witnetles, yet alive, that would juſtify his being in 
town at the time, that St. Omer's witneſſes ſwore him out oft 
town: That he could produce Mr, Jenniſon, who would 
prove, that Ireland was in town in Auguſt 1678S ; which 
contradicted the Staflordſhire witngiles. [tar the papiits 
thenlelves having juſtiſied Oates's teftimony by their non 
and avons violation ot our laws, liberties, and religion, and 
exccuting thoſe things in the reign of the late king, Khich 
he did-difcover them to be con rivins in t x Kin 
Chatles II. which was the ſubſtance ot nis 1 

hoped the reputation of St. Omer's witnetles, who ure 
bribed with places and offices in the armyv, and turns of 
Money, mould not Neva with the houte ot lords einm 
Icing Alice the judgments brought b TOC their irt 158. Ail 
Which was bumbly oftered to the contideration of che lords 
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In the beginning of the ſeſlion, a cloſèe committee had been 


both. which 1 FP 10 Tt Ty | by bs IT nin Gt 1 15 | AHL (|! de 
telice, Which Vii 

„ 1 nat be Would be (! lared an inf ins (ICT) 
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z. That he ſhoutd be a mere Jayman, and no Hergriman, and deprived of 
all right Arn pris ee O01 b {thood; 

4. That he ſhouli be deprived thereot, and of it veltments and habits of 
pri. hood. 

5. That he ſhou d undergo the puntſiuncrt 101 

Againſt which proceeding Mr. Johnion  proteited, as being againſt lau, 
and the 132d Calion, 1101 DENT Gone LLC Up Ty BY 40, 1415 ON b 


(iocc tan; but they icluled 1 PLOLCHUTION 
- * 4 : + y | , g + F*\U ] 3 FY 28 n - { 1 as 
nat e  ApPUe to THE ng Chair, DUE THEY FENUE tO adant his 

appeal. 
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deorade him, by putting on a lquare cap, and then taking it oft again; 
then they pulled oft his YOWN, then [11s Ugly which he demanded as his 
—— proper goods bought with his own money, „. Huch they Prim 10 | him 10 
ſend, bu they colt him twenty thillngs to have then, asg. AFR all, 
they put a bib to his hand, Winch hw 1 out not part Willy Out they took 
it from him by torce. All this was Gone, the 1b 1, ICINCNCL, a0 EXCOULION 
of it, in three hours ſpace, on Saturday the 2291 of. NOV moet, having; 
PI Ceca unn ati) 18 Ley id. : N i X - 
That on Monday the 22d of November, the ud meant In the bing 
de nere üted with rigout alu crueltz (1G Ve Puts being with 4 


whip of nin: cords, ſhewea to the COMME, and vr, oute the under 
merit, tote of! his Callock upon tlie PILOLYS ald PU. A IL1CZCE. Coal upon 
him. | ; ns 9 : ES ; 
That Mr. Tohnſon's wife had alſo an information exhibited againſt her in 
the king's-heuch, for the like matter as that gane her huſband, — | 

© Mr. Johnſon could never obtain any chmeh preterment, The king 
gave him three hundred pounds a yea, mn 91 the Poi othice, tor his and 
his ſon's lite; beſides one thoutind pounds in Money, and Iikewile be- 
towed a place of one hundred pounds a vear on his ſon. Mem, of Mi. 


Sam. Johnſon, p. 15, 
b 1he 
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X . 
appointed by the lords to examine and take gy ny 
concerning the death of the late earl of Eſſex, which ha 
been attended with many ſuſpicious circumſtances ; and this 
committee was revived in the next ſeſſion, but before the re- 
port was made to the houle, the parliament was diflolved, 
and conſequently a ſtop put to all proceedings *. , 

The committee appointed in relation to the ſtate priſoners 
having examined their caſes, made a report of what they had 
diſcovered. After inſpecting the accounts of Graham and 
Burton, (who had been the wicked ſolicitors of the illegal 
proſecutions, and had been confined ſome time before) it ap- 
peared, * that the ſaid Graham and Burton, from the year 
1679 to the year 1688, had reccived near forty eight thou- 
ſind pounds out of the exchequer, which they alledged to 
have paid to witneſſes, jurors, lolicitors, council, and them- 
ſelves, and other perſons concerned in their proſecutions of 
indictments, informations, and trials of perſons in capital 
and other pretended criminal caulcs, ane! quo warrantos 
againlt corporations, and other proceedings in the name, an 
on behalf of the late king: That, for inſtance, in prolecu- 
ting for pretended conſtructive treaſons, the lord Ruflel, Al- 
gernon S.dney, eq; fir Thomas Armſtrong, the lords Bran- 
don and Dclamere, John Hamden, eſq; alderman Corn. th, 
and divers others; and in their preſenting upon information, 
for ſuppoſed miſdemeanors and crimes not capital, fir Samuel 
Barnadiſton, fir Patience Ward, fir Thomas Pilkington, 
Slinſby Bethel, fir William Williams, Mr. Samuel Jobnſon, 
Outcs, and many others, they charged their accounts with 
exobitan! expences. That there were ſeveral witneſſes con- 
cutting with thele accounts to make it maniteſt, that the laid 
Graham and Burton were inſtrumnental in moſt or all the y- 
legal profecutions for the taking away the lives and ettates 
of thoſe, that had ſuffered the lots of either, within cight 
laſt paſt: And that they had, by their malicious 1n- 
dictmonis, inforinations, an | proſecutions of quo warrantos 
openly endeavoured the ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, 
and the government of the realm, and waſted many thouſand 
pounds of the publ.c revenue thereot in their undue profe- 
Cuttons and folicitations.” 

Chen they proceeded to the caſe of fir Robert Wright, 
late lord chict juſtice, and found him concerned in all the 


| The ſubitance of the evidence. offered to the committee to prove tunt 
ente have been murdered, with the reaions why the inquiry was not re- 
lu ded im the next purhament in 1690, is related by Lawrence Braddon, in 
Ins book againtt Burnet, p. 186, &c. Where he triys, “ 1 believe, that no 
p' trcution of any murder, in te Britith anos recorded, nora Re e 
e oOppotition, as the proteention of this mündet avl, And first from ul 
the jacobitc intcteſt, as well proteſtunt as pazuſt. And low great that inte- 


rett ever fince the revolutien hath been, the many treatonable contpiracics 


1 » % D 8 11 L N 
and open rebctlions pave {uthciently proved, Sccoudly, king James II. being. 


fuber to the tate queen Muy and queen Anne, it is natural to fuppole, that 
neither of the two Queens v ould have had their father ſtigmattized with 
that moſt infamous character of being a murder, and in more inſtances 
than one. And whetber king William, out of retpect to his queen, miglhit 
ny ways binder the fixing fuch au intamy upon his queen's Inthei, I cannot 
tell. But this I] ienlibly telt to be truc, viz. that queen Anne upon ber 
firit coming to the crown, ſtiuck me-out of the. civil liſt, bccaufe, as 
her macity. then ſaid, + I had thrown blood in her fathei's fice,? 
Thircly, the comitets dowager of - E.acx, by the influence of biſhop Bu 


net, did dete the lors communrees in 1689, nat to proceed any fas - 


ther in tit inquiy'; tor the conuntels, by the biſhop, did then cndea- 
vour to perfunde the lords comnuttees, and ſeveral other lords, that my 
lord of Eile murdered himſelt. Fourthly, theie was a certain great man 
charged, as oroering this murder, who had been the main inſtrument, 
in the hand of Providence, of bringing about the revolution; and by this 
very gentleman's countels king William was, tor ſome years, very much 
ifinenced What intereſt theretore that great man had with king William, 
or with any other perſons whattoever, was applied to hinder the profecution 
of this murder. And laſtly, the late biſhop Burnet hiniſelf was not only 
the priucipal caute of hindering the countels from engaging in this profe- 
cuion; but that prelate did otherwite endeavour to blatt the credit of this 
ny, by ſometimes repreſenting me (as in his late hiſtory) as an enthu— 
fiattica. man, and theretore no regard was to be had to what I ſaid or 
did in relation to that inquiry, At other times that biſhop did repretent 
me as 4 man of © a very ttrong imagination,“ (a ſoft character for a mad- 
man) hem whence I was eahly inclined to take up a belief of things 
upon ſuch evidence, as was not ſufficient to prove the things to be; but I 
was 10 poflefied of imaginary beings, there was no convincing me by any 
arguments of their non-exiſtence.” The ſame gentleman likewiſe relates 
the following remarkable ſtory of what was iluppoled to be one of the 
principal occaſions of haſtening the poiſoning of king Charles II. Some 
ſhort tune before the death of that king, there was a pamphlet written and 
printed in Holland, entitled, * An inquiry into a detection of the barbatous 
mu der of the late earl of Effex ;* and many hundred of theſe were brought 
tt England, In this pamphlet there were many arguments given to prove 
the murder; and the author humbly befought his wajeſty, that he would 
be g:1cioully pleaſed to give his royal affurance of a pardon to him, who 
ſhould piove that murder; and that then the duke of York thould be 
proved to have been the principal author and icwarder thereof, Several 
hundred of thoſe books were, one night, about twenty days before king 
Charles II's death, diſperſed by fone gentlemen, ard for the moſt part laid 
at the doors of privy councillors and of other noblemen, and juſtices of 
the peace. One of thele books was conveyed to the king, who read the 
ſame, and then ſent for lord Allington, theu conſtable of the tower; and 
charged his lord ſhip to read and conlider the tame, and in a ſhort time to 
return the bock, and to give his majeity his opinion of it: and alſo what 
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: Allingron were ſeized with tnch illneſe, as was generally thought to be tl 


cruelties done in the weft, after Monmouth's invaſion ; c., 
of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, guilty of great enormiti,, 
in the affair of Magdalen College; and one of the judges tha 
gave judgment in the caſe of Hales, that the king might h. 
gally diſpenſe with the ſtatutes of the Kingdom. 

The caſe of the late lord Jefferies was allo reported, whe. 
crimes were ſo well known to all the world, that there 93 
no need of other evidence. He had been inſtrumental in? 
the arbitrary proceedings of the late reign, but eſcaped t. 
puniſhment which he might have juſtly expected, by dyins 
in the Tower on the 18th of April, He is ſaid to haſten hi 
death, by drinking ſpirituous liquors. Whilſt he continyyy 
priſoner there, he was viſited by Dr. John Scott, the cle. 
brated author of the Chriſtian Life; and being urged by hin 
to improve his preſent ſituation by a ferions review of h, 
paſt life, he exprefled great concern upon the occafion ; by; 
with regard to one part of his conduct, which had expose! 
him to molt cenlure, his behaviour in the welt after the da. 
feat of the duke of Monmouth, he declared, that how cry 
ſoever his proceedings might be thought, they had by »; 
means co:ne up to the ſeverity, which king James expeche 
from him, his majeſty being extremely diſpleaſed with hip 
on that account *, 

As the illegal proceedings of the late reign and their oy. 
thors were inquired into, ſo the milcarriages of the preſon 
were allo diſcuiled. The lords, after addrelling the King tg 
put the Ile of Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, Dor 
Caſtle and other places into a poſture of defence, and ty 
dilarm papiſts, inpowered a committee to look into the! 
miſcarriages in Ireland, and to fend for perfons and paper; 


for their information, The committee having acquainted! 


the houle, that they could not come to a full diſcoveiy of F 


the miicarriages in Ireland, without a fight of the minute. 
book of the committee for Iriſh affairs, to the firſt of Mz 
laſt, the lords ordered an addreſs to the king, that the 11 | 


minute-book might be communicated to the committe. 


$5 
9 4 


The king's an{wer to this addreſs was“ I will confider of it; 


which obflructed the proceedings of the committee near the 
whole month. But upon the commons voting, „ thx 


4114. 


thoſe perſons, who had been the occaſion of delaying the 


ſending relief to Ireland, and had adviſed his majeſty to deter 


his lordfip thought.as to the manner of the earl of Effex's death. Lord 


Allington lent this book to tir Thomas Rowe, but charged him to return i: 
the next day, becaute his Jordihip intended then to rettore it to his mafostr. 
Sir Thoms read and returned the book accordingly, and ſhortly aft 
waited again upon lord Allington, who then informed fir Thomas, that he 
had been agam with the king, and returned the book; and that his met; 
alked his lordihip, whether he had read and contidered it; which his ord- 
ſlip having atlued his majeity he had done, the king commanded him to 
give his jugment as to the earl of Effex's death. But his lordfliip ce. 
living his naycofty to excuſe him from giving any judgment in that pon, 
the king 1:id to him, * I command you to deal very plainly and fince:c 
with me in _iclation thereunto.“ * Si,” replied lord Allington, if you 
majeſty commands me to deal therein tincerely with your majeſty, 1 uk 
then jay, that I am of opinion, that unfortunate lord had very fon! play. 
* Then, if I live,“ faid the king, * 1 will make a very ſte ict inquiry 1180 
that matter; and I command you to come to me to-morrow.“ As ! Y 
as ld Allington withdrew, the duke of York came in whilit the king had 
the book in his hand; and, as the king next day informed his lordſhip, the 
duke aiked his migeſty, who had brought him that villainous lui 
pamphlet,” But the king then faid, * that he did not belicve it to be! 
Iving pamphlet, and he was 1cfolved to make firict inquiry into the cal 
Etſex's death; and that his highneſs ſhould go abroad before that in, 
fition was made.“ The duke replied, that he kad already travelled 400 
much.“ 

„Ihe ſubſtance of what is above mentioned, ſays Mr. Braddon, rcl:t- 
Ing to whar pafſed between King Charles II. and lord Allington, 1 
from fic. Thomas Rowe, ſoon after the revolution. And fome few dus 
after that diſcourte between the king and the duke, the king and the |; rd 

thy 

ettects of poiſon; and the lord Allington died about three davs before the 
king, and his majeſty died the 6th ot February, 1684-5. And fo by 
king's being forced to travel too toom into tiw other world, king James c- 
layed his own. travels in this, until che quit defertion of LE Da troukd 
forced him to become a fuginve and a penſioner to that great monarch, 
whole arbittary government he liked much better, than to be circuinicribet 
by thofe good laws, which hindered him from ruining both our church a 
ate.“ Braddon, p. 186, &c. 

Burnet ſays, this Braddon was an honeſt but enthuſiaſtical man. He hach 
it icems, pickt up a great variety of circumſtances, wlich he thought % 014 
vincing, that he believed hunt{clt bound to proſecute the matter; efpcc \ 
the evidence of a boy and gil, both at about ten or twelve years of: 


vg 9 


who reported, the very day the deed was done, that they heard great cin 
ing in the earls lodging, and law a bloody razor flung out at the winds", 
which was taken up by a woman that cane out of the houſe where he 174 
* ST : , ” Sha. . 1 * , 

lodge. Braddon talked of theſe things 10 publicly, that he was tried 10! 
ſpreading falie news to alienate people's hearts from the King, and was fined 
two thouſand pounds. Burnet, I. 570, 

t This account fir Joteph Jekyll, late maſter of the rolls, had from thc 
mouth of Dr. Scott himſelf. 

ki This putting off the inſpection of the mimute-hooks, gave a handle to 
the enemies of the government, iQ inſinuate that matters were not much 
mended by the revolution, and that the preſent courticrs were no better 
friends a the nation, than others had been, Ahis was, it ſeems, the ful 
anſwer of king \Villiam that was not agrecable to both houſes, 
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G iſpe&t the minute-book of the committee for Iriſh affairs, 


je giving leave for ſome members of the houſe of peers to 


ere enemies to the King and kingdom,” he acquainted the 


rds and commons, that he gave leave, that a committee of 


© hc upper-houſe might inſpe& the book, according to their 
Bere. However, this book not being ſufficient to diſcover 


ve miſcarriages in Ireland, the lords addrefled the king, 


that he would pleafe to direct, that the minutes in rela- 
on to Ireland, fince his taking the adminittration of the 
Povernment upon him, to the time when the council-books 


Þcgan, might be communicated to the committee of their 


guſe.“ To this the king anſwered, “ That there were no 


minutes of the Iriſh affairs in the time mentioned by their 


j 


Yocdſhips.” 


After this the commons, in a committee of the whole 


Mouſe, having conſidered the ſtate of the nation, came at 


Haft to this reſolution, that an addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty upon thele heads: Firſt, that there had been delays 


& the {uccour of Ireland. 


Secondly, 'That there were not 
ſufficient preparations to tranſport the forces to Ireland. And, 


thirdly, That ſeveral ſhips had been taken for want of guards 


and convoys to preſerve them. 


As the delays of ſeading 


relief to Ireland were imputed to the marquis of Haliitax, 
the queſtion was put at the ſame time, whether it ſhould be 
trepreſented to his majeſty, that it was inconvenient to his 


that the perſons, again 


affairs, that the marquis of Hallifax was in his majelty's 
council? Which however was carried in the negative, ſeventy— 
fix for an addreſs, and ninety againſt it. 

A few weeks before Mr. John Howe, vice-chamberlain to 
the queen, moved for an addreſs to the king, to remove from 
his preſence and councils ſuch as had been impeached by 
parliament, and had betrayed the liberties of the nation. 
Though nobody was named, yet it was caſy to perceive, 
t whom this addreis was, to be levell— 
ed, were the marquiſſes of Carmarthen and Hiajlitax, the ſirſt 
of which had been formerly impeached of high-trealon, and 
to the other was chicfly imputed the preſent ill-conduct of 
affairs. The matter was debated with great warmth ; ang 
becauſe the contrary party were not prepared to oppoſe this 


unexpected motion, it would certainly have been carried in 


the affirmative, if thoſe, who were zcalous for it at firſt, had 
not cooled on the ſudden, Monſieur Dyckvelt diſcourſing 
with Mr. Howe about this motion, the latter juſtiſied himlelt 
by alledging, that“ he did not think it to be of any ill con- 
ſequence to his majeſty : and beſides, that a place at court 
ſhould never filence him, when the good of his country re- 
quired him to ſpeak.” And the next day he renewed the 
motion, and was ſtrongly ſupported in it; but the oppolice 
fide requiring the perſons to be named, and nobody offering 
to do it, the motion came to nothing. Mr. Howe, it ſcems, 
had miſſed of ſome advantages that he had propoled to 
himſelf, upon which he went into the higheſt oppotition 
that was made in the parliament to the court all this reign, 


not without indecent reflections on the king, and a moſt vi— 


rulent attacking of all his miniſters. He was a man of ſome 
wit, but of little judgment, and no great ſhare of religion. He 
was member tor Cirenceſter v. 

About this time certain treaſonable papers and letters 
from king james, ſome of them written with his own hand, 
and directed to divers perſons in London and in the country, 
having been intercepted at Liverpool in Lancaſhire, and ſent 
to court, his majeſty communicated them to the parliament. 
And becauſe, among other enigmatical expreſſions, mention 
was made in them of * contraband goods ready to be ſhip- 
ped off in order to be run into ſuch places, where they 
might not be ſeized by cuſtom-houſe officers,” which ſuth- 
ciently diſcovered the defign of an invaiton ; Mr. Hampcen 
the father, who at that time happened to be chairman of the 
committee of the whole houſe, repreſented the imminent 


danger that threatened the kingdom, and what diſficulties his 


majeſty lay under to prevent it for want of money, and there- 
lore moved for a farther ſupply. This motion, from a privy 


* councillor, and at a time, when the houſe was going to ad- 


— 


8 
r 


There was a report then current concerning Mr. Howe, that a certain 
builder applied to him for his intereſt, to obtain a grant of the waſte 
ground, on which now ftands the ſtreet called the Seven-Dials. Another 
had betore applied to the lord Portland for the fame grant, who finding 1t 
be worth about ten thouſand pounds, fairly told the king the value ot it, 
Mr. Howe coming ſoon after with his ſolicitation, the king aſked, * What 
* might be worth 7? he replicd, * About one thoufand pounds.“ The 
king taid, 4 Is that all? You thall have a thouſand pound without fo much 
Uguble, 25 

Mr. Hampden, among the dangers to which the nation was expoſed, 
having named that of falling into the hands of the French and Iriſh, 

r. 8 — moved to add the Dutch.“ And this ſhews how early the 
Dutch fell under the diſpleaſure of thoſe who were no well-wiſhers to the 
evolution, Oldauixon. | 
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Journ, was thought very impolitic, and was ſo far from be- 
ing backed by any member, not even by his own ſon, that it 
rather occaſioned ſome ſharp refletions*. Mr. Garroway, 
though one of the well-aflected, ſaid, “ That they had given 
money enough for that year : That if they had thought there 
had been occaſion for more, they would have prevented the 
king's demands: That it was not the want of money ; but 
the 1 conduct of thoſe, that had the management of affairs, 
that cauted the ditticulties, which the government lay under: 

hat the miſcartiages in aſſiſting the proteſtants of Ireland 
had been of fo ill conſequence, that if they were not ſpeedily 
reniedied, the houſe would be obliged to take notice of them.” 
Mr. Howe ftood up next, and ſaid, „Their preſent d:ngers 
proceeded from their not addrefiing the king for removing 
his evil councillors, as he himſelf had moved not long before.” 
However, the houſe having taken the intercepted letters into 
contideration, refolved to addreſs the king to deſire him to 
ſecure all papiits of note, and to diſarm and take away 
their horſes from the refl; and as a conſequence of this 
attair, a bill was brought in “ for attainting ſeveral perſons 
in rebellion againſt their majeſties;' but however it was not 
finiſhed this feſtion ?. 

Articles of high treaſon were alſo drawn up by the com- 
mons againſt fir Adam Blair, captain Henry Vaughan, cap- 
tain Fi rederick Mole, and John Eliot and Robert Grey doctors 
of phy ſie, tor diſperſing the declaration of king James, which 
he publiſhed in Ireland, directed © to all his loving ſubjects 
in the Kingdom of England.“ Theſe articles being ſent up to 
the lords and read to the perſons accuſed, they defired a copy 
of their impeachments, and time and council to make their 
defence ; which being granted, they delivered their anſwers 
within a few days, pleading their innocence, and lubmitting 
themſelves for their trial to their Jordſhips judgments. The 
cop.cs of all which being fent to the commons, no farther 
progreſs was made in this aſtair during the ſeſſſon. 

zetore the acjournment a bill was brought into the houſe 
of lords, “ for the injoining the wearing the woollen manu— 
factures of this kindom at certain times of the year.” Upon 
which the filk-weavers ot London and Canterbury preſented 
a petition to their lordſhips in a tumultuous manner, praying: 
to be heard before the ſaid bill ſhould be paſird into a law. 
Whereupon the houte ordered their ſpeaker to tell the pe— 
titioners, “ I hat the lords did not then think fit to give an 
anſwer, becauic they obſerved there was an unuſuil manner 
of application, and that the bailiſts, wardens, and aſſiſtants of 
the company ſhould have directed their members better: 
That the lords did firſt require, that thofe crouds ſhould go 
home; and when that was done, neither they nor other peo— 
ple of this nation needed to doubt but that their lordſhips 
would do juſtice, and hear the objections of parties concerned 
in this or any other bill, that thould come before them.” 
Upon this, due care being; taken to prevent the return of 
ſuch unruly multitudes, who were ſuppoſed to be ſet on by 
the enemies of the government, the weavers remained quiet 
in their houſes ; and the bill was unanimouſly rejected by the 
lords. 

The moſt material ads palled this ſeſũon, beſides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, were thele : | 

An act to veſt in the two univerſities the preſentations be- 
longing to papiſts. The univerfity of Gxſord is to preſent 
to all popiſh livings in the ſouthern counties“; and the 
univerſiry of Cambridge to thoſe in the northern. And if 
any truſtee, mortgagee, or grantce, of fuch advowſon preſent, 
without notice to the refpective vniverfity, he forſeits five 
hundred pounds to the univerfty. No popiſh benefice is 
to be granted to any perſon having another; and ſuch bene- 
fice to be void by abſence of tixty days in one year. 

Acts for erecting courts of conſcience in Briſtol, Glou- 
ceſter, and Newcaitlc, which have been much to the benefit 
and caſe of the inhabitants, 

An a& for aboliſh.ng the court of the marches of Wales, 


which had been continued by Henry VIII, the preſident 


and council whereof had power to hear and determine by 


The lords inſiſted upon bearing the depoſitions of the witneſſes from 
their own mouths, and not thinking there was fnfhcient evidence ag; inſt the 
following peiſoms, agreed to leave them ont of the bill : namely, thomas 
lord Toward, the earl of Dover, the lord Hunidon, fir Roger »tricklancy 
ſir Edward Herbert, colonel Hugh Southerland, and fir Wiltam Jennings. 
But the prorogation put a ſtop to this bill. 

4 * . ” * . . 

- Namely, Oxtordfhire, Kent, HEilez, Middleſex, Suffex, Surry, 
Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Buckinghamiſhue, Glocetterſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
S:afordibire, Warwickſhire, Wiltthire, Somwertetfhue, Devonſhire, Corn» 
wal, Dorſetſhire, Heretordite, Northamptonlure,  Pembrokeflure, 
Caermathenſhire, Brecnockfhire, Monmouthſhire, Cardiganflure, Monte 
gomc i) lite, The reſt of England and Wales belongs to C ambridge, 
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their diſcretion of matters belonging to the court. This 
had proved an intolerable burden to Wales and the borders 
at all times, and means to introduce an arbitrary, power, 
eſpecially in the late reigns, when a new-convert family were 
at the head of it; nor could the earl of Macclesfield, the laſt 
preſident who kept his court at Ludlow, reduce it to ſuch 
order, as to ceaſe to be a grievance, and therefore it was diſ- 
ſolved. 

An act for the relief of the proteſtant Iriſh clergy. By 
which act thoſe clergymen that had been forced from their 
country, and had benefices there, were enabled to hold any 
benefice in England, without forfeiting their promotions in 
Ireland, but were obliged to reſign their eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments in England, when reſtored to thoſe they had been 
forced to relinquiſh. 

An act to repeal the ſtatute of Henry IV, againſt multi- 
plying gold and filver. By this a& the melting and refining 
of. metals, improving them and their ores, and extracting 
gold and filver from thence (which had been forbidden) arc 
allowed; on condition that all the gold and filver thus ex- 
tracted, be brought to the mint at the tower, to be con- 
verted into money. At which place the extractors are to 
receive the full value of their gold or ſilver, according to the 
fineneſs thereof. 

One of the laſt acts of this ſeſſion was that for raiſing the 
fix hundred thouſand pounds for the Dutch. Though ſe— 
veral lords had ſecurities appropriated out of the duties ap- 
pointed for the payment of this ſum, for arrears. due to 
them as ſervants of king Charles II; and though by this 
bill theſe arrears were limited to fixty thouſand pounds, 
which was far ſhort of their demand, they however obſtruct— 
ed not the paſting of the bill; and therefore upon a repre- 
ſentation of their caſe and conduct inan addreſs to the king 
by the peers, he was plcaſed to ſay, “ I am ſenſible of their 


behaviour towards me on this occaſion, and will not forget 


it.” When the king came to give the royal aſſent to this bill, 
the ſpeaker made the following ſpeech :; 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


c HE commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, 

| taking into confideration the great aſſiſtance that 
was given by the ſtates of the United Provinces to your ma— 
jeſty, in your glorious defign of reſtoring theſe Kingdoms to 
their ancient rights and liberties, and how for that end they 
entruſted their army and fleet to your majeſty's diſpoſal, at a 
time when they had war declared, and an invaſion threatned 
by the French King, merely to divert them : They do here 
humbly preſent your majeſty with a bill, appointing certain 
duties of exciſe and cuſtoms, for the raiſing fix hundred thou- 
ſaud pounds, which they defire may be applied by your ma— 
jeſty, for the ſatisfaction of the charges which have been ex- 
pended by the ſtates in this expedition, 

e It is little more than an age ſince the illuſtrious prince 
of Orange; your majeſty's great grand-father, whoſe name 
will ever be famous for his love to his country, did, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, rede m thote provinces from the 
like oppreſſions; which ſhews how inſeparable the intereſt of 
theſe two nations are. And fince it was the policy of thoſe 
that laboured our deſtruction to divide us, it ought to be the 
endeavour of all true lovers of their country, to Keep us 
firmly united in order to our preſervation. 

„ The commons have likewiſe confidered of the great ar- 
rcars, that were left due by king Charles the ſecond to his 
ſervants, and have therefore made a proviſion of fixty thou- 
ſand pounds for them, which they humbly defire your ma— 
jeſty would pleaſe to diſtribute among them, in ſuch propor- 
tions as your majeſty in your princely wiſdom ſhall think 
moſt fit. 0 

« And having procecded thus far in the weighty affairs 
depending before them, they now become humble ſuitors to 
your majeſty for a recets, that thereby they may have the op- 
portunity of repairing into their ſeveral counties, and pro- 


Some other acts paſſed this ſeſſions were, 

1. For the better preventing the exportation of wool, &c. 

2, An act concerning tanned leather. 

3. Naturalization acts for prince George of Denmark, Frederick count 
Schomberg, Henry de Naflau, Anne Aſtley, and others, 

4. For regulating the fait works at Droitwich and other private acts. 

bd The commons had given him one hundred thouſand pounds, to be 
paid out of the civil liſt, which however the king never paid; but in lien 
of it, five thouſand a year, was ſettled upon him and his heirs as a reward 
for his ſervices, and to make him amends for the like revenues he had loſt in 
France and Germany, Two peers and two commoners were named truſtees, 
for the making purchaſes in order thereto, But it was afterwards paid out of 
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moting your majeſty's ſervice; and what remains at pre ſen 


for want of time to diſpatch, they doubt not but that the 


ſhall be able to perfect it at their next meeting, and, as th; 
hope, to the entire ſatisfaction of your majeſty, and yoy; 
whole kingdom.” 


That part of the ſpeech which mentions the aſſiſtance given 


by the Engliſh to the United Provinces, when under op. 
preſhon, highly pleaſed thoſe, who in their hearts were 4 
friends to the Dutch; and it is ſaid by ſeveral hiſtorians, 90 
be a very artful reminding them of their former obligation, 
to the Engliſh. The diſaffected had already infuſed into 
weak minds a notion of the Dutch, being our enemies in 
point of commerce, and that we ought to be as jealous of 
them as of the French; a maxim that has all along been el. 
pouſed and propagated by the enemies to the revolution. 

After paſſing theſe and ſome other bills «, the two houſe; 
adjourned to the 2oth of September, and afterwards to the 
19th of October, 

The affairs of Ireland had been a continual ſubje& of com. 
plaint all this fſſion; the dangerous condition of the pro. 
teſtants in that kingdom, and the neceflity of a ſpeedy relief 
had been conſtantly repreſented by the king in his ſpeeches, 
and urged by the commons in their addrefles, But whatever 
might be the cauſe, though King James had been fix months 
in Iceland, though the diſtrefles of the proteſtants were ſo wel! 
known, and the whole nation impatient for their rclief, yer 
no army had yet been ſent thither. Commiſſions indeed had 
been iſſued for raifing eighteen regiments of foot, and five of 
dragoons, for the reduction of Ireland; and the levies had 
gone on ſo ſucceſsfully, that the regiments were compleat in 
leſs than two months. But the like diſpatch was not uſed in 


providing tranſports, a train of artillery and proviſions, | 


Theſe things were managed with great ſlowneſs and neglect, 


and eſpecially the proviſions, which were not only long in | 


getting ready, but very bad when they were got. Mr. Har- 
bord, pay-maſter of the forces intended for Ireland, was alſo 
purveyor; ſo the fault both as to the expedition and the 
ſtores, were charged on him, 

Duke Schomberg, to whom the king had given the com- 
mand of the army, was very uneaſy at the dilatory proceed- 
ings of the managers of both trantports and proviſions ; and 
to prevent farther inconveniencies, laboured with Mr. Har- 
bord to quit one of us employments, who, though unwil- 
lingly, was at laſt prevailed with to reſign the purveyorſhip, 
which was given to Mr. Shales. The duke had propoſed not 
to ſtay for the tranſports, but to march the forces directly to 

L . wy % M4 p 4 1 1 . F. 
Port-Patrick in Scotland, from whence it was but a few 
hours paſlage into Ireland. Had this been done, it would 

, 9/2 7 Os * } * 
have ſaved two or three months, and by that means prevented 
the rebellion of Dundee, relieved Londonderry, and hindered 
king James from forming fo ſtrong an army, and the French 
trom landing, in Ireland. But this deſign was oppoſed like 
the reſt of the meaſures for haſtening the. relief of that king- 
dom. At length, upon the news of the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Londonderry, the new levies began to embark at Cheſter and 
Liverpool ; and general Schomberg, having taken his leave of 
the commons, thanked them for the preſent they had made 
him, and received affurances of their particular regard of 
himfelf and army, ſet out for Cheſter b. 

On the 12th of Auguſt he failed with about ninety veſle!s 
of all ſorts, and near ten thouſand men, horſe and foot, and 
arrived the next day at Carrickfergus, where the army pre- 
ſently landed on Bangor fide without oppoſition. The tirlt 
thing he did was to ſend out parties to ſcour the adjacent 
country, and get intelligence of the enemy. This done, 
he marched his forces to Belfaſt, which the enemy had 
abandoned, retiring to Carrickfergus ; and where ſevcral 
perſons joined him, who durſt not declare before. The army 
being ſuthctently refreſhed, ſeveral regiments were detached 
towards Carrickfergus with ſome cannon and mortars ; upon 
whole approach the enemy beat a parley ; but the general 
not allowing their demands, the town was ordered to be at- 
tacked, On the 22d the trenches were opened, ſome bat- 


the poſt-office. When he was introduced into the houſe, he fate down co- 
vered in a chair, and after a a ſhort ſpace he roſe up, and, uncovered, 
told them “ he had defired that honour, to make his juſt acknowledgements 
for their great favours, and to take his leave of them, being now going 0 
Ireland, where he ſhould freely expoſe his life in the king's ſervice and 
theirs.” The tpeaker replied :. “ The ſervices done by his grace to the 
king and kingdom. were ſo great, that they could never be forgotten: That 
the commons were extiemely ſatisſied that the army was committed to hi» 
conduct, and that, at whatever diſtance he ſhould be, they would have 5 
particular regard of himſelf, and the army under his command,” Pr. el 
H. C. II. 344. How this promiſe was fulfilles will quickly appear. 
Namely, 
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eties raiſed, and the ſiege carried on in form. This meqde 
Ine beſieged more eager to capitulate; but duke Schom— 
Perg refuſing to let them march out with the uſual figns of 
donour, and they inſiſting upon it, the attacks were purſued 
ith great vigour till the 26th of Auguſt, when confiderable 
reaches being made, and all things ready for a general 
Iault, the garriſon was contented to accept what conditions 
Ene befiegers were pleaſed to grant; which were to be con- 
Hucted with their arms, and as much baggage as they could 
&-arry on their backs, to the next Iriſh garriſon, which was 
1 lewry. : 
& Whilſt the fiege of Carrickfergus was carried on, the reſt 
Of the horſe, foot, and dragoons, which for want of tran. 
Forts bad ſtaid behind, were embarked at Hiphlake, and 
T.fcly landed in Ireland. On the 28th of Auguſt the general 
eturned to Belfaſt, and two days after his own French regi— 
ment of horſe joined the army; which being muſtere.l on the 
Mi day of that month, was tound to conſiſt of four regiments 
ſof horſe, one of dragoons, and cighteen of foot ©. The 
@:tillery horſes being moſt of them yet at Cheſter, duke 
E-homberg ordered the _greatell part of the train to be 
Whipped, and the fleet to lan! with them and all other necc!l1- 
tics to Carlingford ; while in the mean time he marched the 
army beyond Liſburne, and ſo through Hillſborough, and 
pitched his camp at Drummore, the place where the north Mn 
proteſtants of Ireland were not long before routed by Hamil- 
ton. The day following he continued his march to Lough- 
brilane, where the Inniſbillin horſe and dragoons joined him, 
and cheerfully offered themſelves to be an advanced-guzrd to 
the army. Upon their approach the Irith abandoned Ne ry, 
a very ſtrong paſs, having firſt ſer fire to the town ; which 
news being brought to the general, he diſpitchel a trumpet 
to the duke of Berwick, who commanded there, to acquaint 
him, © that if they went on to burn in this barbarous manner, 
he would not give any quarter.” This meflage had fo good 
an effect, that the Iriſh abandoned Dundalk without doing 
any harm to the town, where duke Schomberg marched with 
his army, and encamped about a mile north of it 1n_a low 
moiſt ground, having the ton and the river towards.the 
ſouth, the Newry mountains to the eaſt, and to the north, 
hills and bogs intermixed. The bad weather, long and con- 
ſtant marches, and ſcarcity of proviſions, made his raw men 
already begin to faint ; but here they met with ſome retreth- 
ments, and on the 8th of September were reintorced by 
major general Kirke's, fir John Hanmer's, and brig diet 
Stuart's regiments. The duke at firſt deſigned to have 
continued his progreſs ; but the ſhips with the tram of artil- 
lery, not being come up in time to Carlingtord, according 
to his directions, was a great diſappointment to him; and 
ſo much the more as he had intelligence by an engineer, who 
deſerted the enemy, that general Roſen was then at Drogheda 
with about twenty thouſand men. Roſen hearing that the 
Engliſh halted at Dundalk, ſaid, he was ſure Schomberg 
wanted ſomething ;* and therefore ſent part of his forces 10 
ſeize on Ardee, a ſmall town between Drogheda and Dun: 
dalk, | 
Duke Schomberg continued in an uncertain poſture till the 
20th of September, when in the morning he had an account, 
that king James having aſſembled all his forces near Droghe- 
da, advanced towards him; and that a party of two thouſand 
Hoot, and fifteen hundred horſe were gone beyond the moun- 
{tains to attack the paſs at Newry, and fall into his rear. 
Upon this he detached a party of horſe againſt them, at the 
fight of whom they retreated towards Sligo. However the 
day following the enemy appeared in order: of battle, and a 
great party of their horſe advanced towards the intrenchments 
> of the duke's army. Several of the Englith ofhcers were tor 
{engaging the enemy, but the duke told them, * Let them 
alone; we will ſee what they will do;” and though he law 
{them coming within cannon ſhot of his camp, yet he ſaid 
ſtill, that he did not think they deſigned to fight. However, 
one day ſeeing them draw their army into two lines, he ſent 
| lieutenant general Douglaſs to the camp, to order all the 
foot to ſtand to their arms, and the horſe to return to the 


camp upon a certain ſignal, but till then to go on with their 


| foraging. The ſoldiers, who were ſtruggling with diſcaſes 
and want in their tents, received theſe orders notwithſtanding 
with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs ; but in ſome time the Irith 
drew off, and ſo the affair ended to the great diſappointment 
of the army, who hoped no leſs than to defeat the enemy, 


N 4 2 
© Namely, horſe : the lord Devonſhire's regiment, the lord Delamere 3, 
# colonel Coy's, duke Schomberg's : dragoons, colonel Levinſtone's : foot, 


1 one battalion of blue Dutch guards, Carelſoon's white Dutch, colonel . 


. , : 3 
Beaumont's, colonel Wharton's, lord Drogheda's, lord Liſburnc's, lord 


A Meath's, lozd Roſcommon's, lord Lovelace's, lord Kingſton's, duke of 
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and by a victory to put an end to their miſeries. But duke 
Schomberg juſtly conſidered, that the enemy was much 
luperior in horſe; that his own men were undiſciplined, and 
withal weakened by hunger and fickneſs, while the other 
army enjoyed health and plenty; and that the loſs of a battle 
might be attended with the loſs Ireland. In a day or two after 
the Iriſh marched away, there was a dangerous conſpiracy diſ- 
covercd in the Engliſh camp, which was carried on by ſome 
French papiſts, who had inliſted themſelves in the proteſtant 
regiments of that nation, the officers having been obliged to 
raiſe their companies in ſo much haſte, that they had no 
tine to examine them very ſtrictly. A captain of one of 
theſe regiments being informed, that four of his ſoldiers 
and a drummer, who were Roman catholics, deſigned to go 
over to the enemy, he cauſed them to be ſecured, and found 
letters about one of them to monſicur d' Avaux, the French 
embaſfador. Upon ſtricter examination the fellow declared, 
he had letters from one du P'leſſis, who was likewiſe a papiſt, 
but now ferved as a private ſoldier in one of the French regi— 
ments, though he had formerly been a captain of horſe in 
France, whence he had been obliged tO fly tor murder. Du 
Pleftis being ſeized, trecly confetled that he had written to 
King James, and to the French embaflador, and acquainted 
them, that there were divers papiſls in the three French re— 
giments, whom he promiſed to bring over to the Iriſh camp, 
upon condition he might have the command of them, and 
his pardon in France, He and his five accomplices were 
therefore brought to their trial, ſeütenced to death by a 
council of war, and accordingly exceuted ; after which the 
French colonels made ftrict inquiry what papilts there were 
in their regiments, and found about two hundred and fifty, 
who by order of the general were ſecured, difarmed, and 
{ent over pritoners into England, and from thence to Holland, 
where they were let at liberty. 

Though duke Schomberg remained in his camp with the 
orols of his army, he did not reftrain the Inniſkilliners 
trom making excurſions, Nor had he reaſon to repent this 
liberty which he allowed them; for on the 27th of September 
he received an account, that about a thouſand of them, 
headed by colonel Lloyd, had routed a body of five thou- 
fand Iriſh, that were marching towards Sligo, of whom they 
Kü teen hundred, took O Kelly their commander, and 
lorty other officers priſoners, befides a great booty of cattle, 
with the loſs of very few of their men. The duke was fo 
pleaſed with the news, that having ordered all the Innifkillin 
horſe and foot in his camp to draw out, he rode all along 
their line wih his hat off, and cauſed the Dutch guards, 
and the Inniſkillin foot to make three running fires, which 
were anſwered by the Innifkillin horſe, and by the cannon 
upon the works; as allo from the ſhips that lay at the mouth 
of the river. | | 

The joy of this ſucceſs was ſometime after much abated 

by the loſs of Sligo and James-town, The *riſh marching 
that way in a conſiderable body, commanded u Sarsficld, 
thoſe of James-town not thinking it tenable, „ ndoned) it, 
and marcined to Sligo, lofing, {ume of their men, id Killing 
ſome of the Iriſh in their hatly retreat. Next day Sarsficld, 
with his detachment, advanced before Sligo; whereupon 
colonel Ruflel retired to Balliſhannon, and adviied the ſoot 
alſo to quit the place. But notwithſtanding this, St. Sau- 
veur, a reſolute French captain in Mellontere's regiment, 
with his own company of French grenadiers, and colonel 
Lloyd with his bold Innifkilliners ſtaid in the town, and 
upon the approach of Sarsficld retreated to the two forts, 
Lloyd into one, and St. Sauveur into the other. Lloyd not 
knowing how to ſubſiſt his men, retired that night with ſome 
loſs ; but the French captain having carried in ſome provi- 
ſions, and finding ſome ammonitton in the fort, refolved 
ſtoutly to maintain his poſt. The nights were then dark; 
and he fearing leſt the enemy might make their approaches 
to the fort undiſcovered, got a great many fir-deals, and 
dipping the end of them in tar, they gave ſuch a light when 
ſet on fire, and hung over the walls, that he diſcovered the 
enemy advancing towards them with an engine called a ſow ; 
but having killed the engineer, and two or three more, the 
reſt retreated, and he burnt the engine. Day no ſooner ap- 
xeared, than the Irith were forced to quit a ſmall field-piece, 
which they had planted in the ſtreer, being galled with ſhor 
from the fort, by St. Sauveur's men, who preſently after ſallied 
out, and killed many of the enemy. 


Norfolk's, colonel Herbert's, ſir Edward Deering s, fir Thomas Gowet's, 
colonel Earle's, and the three French r-giments of la Melonniere, du Cam- 
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But at laſt their proviſion being ſpent, and there being 
little or no water in the fort, they ſurrendered it upon ho- 
nourable terms; and at their marching over the bridge, 
colonel Sarsficld, who would have purchaſed theſe brave 
ſoldiers at any rate, ſtood with a purſe of gold, and offered 
every man, who would ſerve king James, horſe and arms, 
with five guineas advance; yet they all made anſwer, © They 
would never fight for papiſts,” except one, who the very 
next day after he had got horſe, arms, and the gold, brought 
all off with him to Dundalk. 

Though duke Schomberg had prudently declined fighting 
with the Iriſh upon uncqual terms; a raging ficknels, oc- 
eafioned by the unwholſomeneſs of the place, wet weather, 
and ill food, daily ſwept away, or at leaſt diſabled a great 
number of officers and ſoldiers. Among the reſt died fir 
Edward Deering, a gallant gentleman, who had contributed 
more than any man in the county of Kent towards bringing 
about the revolution ; colonel Henry Wharton, a bold and 
active man, ſon to Philip lord Wharton; fir Thomas Gower, 
and colonel Hungerford, two young gentlemen of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit. As for the common ſoldiers there periſhed 
at Dundalk about two thouſand ; and as many fick were 
ſhipped off to be tranſported to Belfaſt, but of them not 
above eleven hundred came aſhore, the reſt dying at ſea. 
In ſhort, fo great was the mortality, that by the next ſpring 
above one half of the army, that was tranſported over, was 
loſt. Winter approaching, both armies went into quarters, 
and duke Schomberg renewed his inſtances for the coming 
over of the ſeven thouſand auxiliary Danes, who about this 
time arrived in England and Scotland, purſuant to the treaty 
concluded with the king of Denmark on the 15th of Au- 

uſt. 

: The general was cenſured by ſome perſons for not putting 
things more to hazard. It was faid, that he meaſured the 
Iriſh by their numbers, and not by their want of ſenſe or 
courage; and ſuch complaints were ſent of this to the king, 
that he wrote twice to him, preſſing him to put ſomewhat 
to the venture. But duke Schowberg ſaw the enemy was 
well poſted ; well provided, and above thrice his number, 
and that they had ſeveral good officers among them. It 
he had puſhed matters, and had met with a misfortune, bis 
whole army, and conſequently all Ireland, would have been 
loſt ; for he could not have made a regular retreat. The 
ſure way was to preſerve his army, and that would fave Ul- 
Rer, and keep matters entire for another year. And there- 
fore though this conduct of his was blamed by ſome, yet 
better judges thought, that the managing of this campaign, 
as he did, was one of the greateſt parts of his life. 

King William's arms were not more ſucceſsful at fea ; for 
admiral Torrington, with the confederate Engliſh and Dutch 
fleet under his command, having made a ſhew of landing 
his men to ſurprize Cork, thought fit to abandon that enter- 
priſe upon a falſe intelligence, that the Frenck were advanc- 
ing towards him; and hc was ſoon after obliged to put into 
Torbay, moſt of the Engliſh ſeamen being diſabled by fick- 
neſs. This misfortune was juſtly charged on thoſe, who had 
victualled the fleet, for it was obſervable, that all this while 
the Dutch continued healthy, Admiral Torrington having 
taken in ſound proviſions and refreſhed his men, put to ſea 
again ; but not having an opportunity of engaging the ene- 
my, the ſummer paſſed without any confiderable action in 


the channel; only the Engliſh had the misfortune to loſe. 


the Dartmouth, a man of war of forty guns, which, after 
a ſtout: refiſtance, was taken by the French. Our trade 
likewiſe ſuffered confiderably ; for the French not ſetting 
out a fleet any more, ſent out many cruiſers and privatcers 
into our ſeas, that England ſuſtained great lofles by them, 
there not being at that time a ſufficient number of frigates 
to convoy and ſecure the merchantmen ; ſo that though we 
ſeemed matters. of the ſea, we were great loſers there. 

The affairs abroad, this ſummer, were a little more proſ- 
perous. Nat only war was proclaimed againſt France by 
the Empire, Brandenburg, the States General, and Spain ; but 
moreover an offenfive and defenſive alliance between the 
emperor and the ſtates general, was concluded the 12th of 
May at Vienna. As this was the beginning of the grand 
alliance, it will be neceflary to inſert the ſubſtance of the 
principal articles ; 


I. and II. Perpetual friendſhip, and an alliance offenfive 
and defenſive againſt France. 

III. and V. Neither party to make peace or truce, with- 
out conſent of the other; and if any treaty be entered into 


à The treaty of Breda, 1667. The treaty concluded at Weſtminſter, 
1674. The marine treaty 1079. The late treaties concerning the ficets in 
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by common conſent, all particulars ſhall be communicated 
on both ſides, and nothing concluded by one, without th, 
conſent of the other. | 

IV. No peace to be made till the treaties of Weſtph:1;, 
Oſnaberg, Munſter, and the Pyrencan, ſhall be fully vindica. 
ed and reſtored. 

VI. and VII. After the preſent war ſhall be ended, thy; 
ſhall remain a perpetual defenſive alliance, between 1 
emperor and the ſtates, againſt France; and if France 
ſhould attack either, the other to aſſiſt with all 1; 
forces. | 

X. To this treaty ſhall be invited Spain by the emperox, 
and England by the ſtates, and all the allies of either party 
ſhall alſo be admitted, if they ſhall think fit to accede. | 


The ſeparate articles are : 

&* In caſe the king of Spain ſhould die without iſſue, h. 
ſtates general ſhall athſt the emperor with all their forces, 1, 
take poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, with all its dom. 
nions and rights, and to uſe their friendly endeavours with 
the electors their allies, that the emperor's eldeſt ſon Joſey}; 
king of Hungary, may be ſpeedily choſen king of the Romans: 
And it France ſhould by threats or arms oppoſe it, they i]! 
aſſiſt his imperial majeſty with their utmoſt force. The crows 
Ingland ſhall be likewiſe invited, to enter into thelc arti. 
cles.” 

Theſe articles were added, becauſe the king of France, | 
notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn renunciation, was openly | 
endeavouring to procure the ſucceſhon of the Spaniſh monat. 
chy, for his ſon the dauphin, and alſo to make him king | 
the Romans, which would have been fatal not only to Lol. 
land, but to all Europe. | 

To this alliance and the ſeparate articles, king William ac. | 
ceded the gth of December this year. | 

The king allo made a treaty with the ſtates general in! 
Auguſt, by which are confirmed former treaties of peace 
and commerce ©; particularly the defenſive league, conclud. | 


ed at London, March 3, 1678; of which the chief articles! 


are: © In caſe either party is attacked, &c. the other upon 
notice and demand, ſhall endeavour to cauſe hoſtilities to 
ceaſe, and reparation to be made for any injuries received; 


And in cale a war ſhall enſue, the ally not attacked ſhall be! 


obliged to declare war two months after the notice and de. 
mand, and during the two months ſhall endeavour to mediate 
an accommodation. If the king of Great-Britain is attacked, 
the ſtates ſhall aſſiſt him with fix thouand foot and twenty 
men of war; if the ſtates are attacked, the king ſhall aflit 
them with ten thouſand foot, and the ſame number of ſhins 
of war: Theſe ſuccours ſhall be ſupplied and maintained by 
the party that ſends them. It is left to the choice of th: 
ally at war, whether the other ſhall continue the ſuccours, 
without declaring war alſo.” 
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About the fame time the king entered into an alliance 


with Chriſtian V. king of Denmark ; by virtue of which, 


the Engliſh army in Ireland was ſuddenly reinforced by 
ſeven thouſand Dancs, fix thouſand foot, and one thoulaalÞ 


horſe. 


Notwithſtanding theſe conſederacies againſt him, the king 


of France was not diſcouraged from purſuing his ambitious 
deſigns. However, the campaign in Flanders did not favour 
him this year. It was opened with Liege departing from the 
neutrality they had accepted, and declaring againſt France, 


which was done by delivering to the Dutch a great convoy ot 


powder, bombs, and money deſigned for Bonne, and brougit 
to Liege by a French officer, 
thing conſiderable. The French had in Flanders an army of 
about eighty thouſand men, commanded by marthil 


d Humieres,. whilſt chat of the Allies, under the prince « | 


Waldeck, was not above fixty thouſand. The prince oi 
Waldeck was a man of great compaſs and true judgment; 
equally able in the cabinet and in the camp. But he was 


generally unſucceſsful, becauſe he was never furniſhed in! 


proportion to his ſchemes. 'The opinion the armies had of 


But this was followed by vo- 


* 
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him as an unfortunate general, made him really ſo; fot Þ 


ſoldiers cannot have much heart, when they have no conl- | 


dence in their leader. In the prince of Waldeck's arm! 
were a body of troops, conſiſting of Dutch and Engliſh, ſen! 
over by king William to the afhſtance of the States. The 
Engliſh were commanded by the earl of Marlborough. The 
two armies patled the ſummer without any remarkable action, 
except the battle of Walcourt, which was reckoned a raſh 
undertaking in d'Humieres. This action happened about 
the middle of Auguſt, in the following manner. The mat- 
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up, and half the city burnt. 
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fat d' Humietes hearing that a great number of Dutch horſe 
were gone out to torage, made a motion with his whole army 
in order to ſurprize them. The prince of Waldeck had no 
ſooner notice of it, but he gave the foragers a ſignal to return 
to the camp; but that did not prevent their being vigorouſſy 
charged by the French, who killed ſome of them. Their 
vanguard advancing attacked the village of Forge, where 
eight hundred foot were poſted to countenance the toragers, 
being commanded by the Inglith colonel Hodges, lieutenant 
colonel Gocs, and the mayor of a regiment of horſe, who for 
above two hours maintained their ground with extraordinary 
reſolution, but had been overpowered by numbers, had not 
Roo, major-general of the cavalry, (who was ſent to bring 
back the lieutenant-generals Webbenum, Marlborough, 2nd 
d'Hubi) come in with their horfe timely to their relief. 
With that reinforcement they made a retreating fight againſt 
the main force of the enemy, till they came ro a rifing 
ground near M alcourt, where they joined a battalion of 
Lunenburghers, which bad been reinforced by another of 
colonel Hales. The French attacked the town with their 
uſual vigour upon a firſt onſet, which laſted near an hour 
and half; during which time prince Waldeck ordered lieute- 
nant-general Alva to march with three regiments to their 
relicf, which were fupported by the guards, and two Engliſh 
regiments headed by the carl of Marlborough, while mn:jor 
eneral Slaugeburg advanced almoſt at the fame time with 
ſome other battalions of foot, to the other fide of the town. 
By all theſe motions, and the flout reſiſtance of thoſe in the 
town, the French perceived they had engaged themſelves 
too far, and began to think of a retreat; which they per- 
formed in great haſte and diſorder, and conſequently with 
conſiderable loſs, leaving behind them fome cannon and am- 
munition, and near two thouſand officers and foldiers killed 
and wounded. This was the allies compuwation, who on 
their fide owned the loſs of above three hundred men, 
amongſt whom were licutenant-colonel Grimes of the Foplith, 
the major of the dragoons of Zell, and ſome inferior officers, 
And thus ended the campaign in Flanders, without any other 
memorable action, except that of the Spaniards, who acted 
in a ſeparate body towards Courtray, levelled a great part of 
the French lines, and raiſed conftderable contributions on 
the enemies territories. | 

The ſucceſs ot the allics in Germany, was much greater. 
The French by their ſudden invaſion of Germanv, were 
maſters of almoſt all the three cccleſiaſtical electorates. In 
Treves, Mont Royal (where Montal commanded) on one 
fide, and Bonne in Cologne on the other, left a large ſpace 
at their diſcretion, an they only wanted Coblentz. They 
bad alſo Keifertwert in Cologne, where cardinal Furſtemberg 
bad placed a German garriſon under Marcogney. Memz 
Was likewiſe in their pollcthon; where the marquis d'Uxelles 
commanded with twelve battalions of the belt troops of 
France, the regiment of bombardieis, the company of miners, 
aregiment of horſe, and another of dragoons. He had under 
him Choiſy, an able enginecr who had defended Macftrichr, 
and fortified the town, The fame care was taken of Philipl- 
burg and Landau. 

As to the Palatinate, nothing was to be ſeen there, but the 
lamentable remains of the avarice and fury or fears öf the 
French. In Heidelburg, the capital, the caſtle was blown 
They had deftroved Manheim, 
and thrown even the ruins into the Rhine and the Necker. 
Worms and Spires as bordering too nezr upon Alfatia, were 
reduced to aſhes, and Frankendahl and leveral caſtles were 
iemoliſhed. 

All theſe conqueſts as well as the frontiers of France were 
covered with a numerous ariny under marſhal de Duras. He 
had for lieutenant generals the counts de Choiſeul and d'Au- 
vergne, the duke of Villeroy, baron de Monclare, marquis 
de Bouflers, duke of Vendome, marquis de Genlis, and 
count de la Feuillee. His marſhals de camp were the counts 
de Teſſè and de Tallard, and the marquiſſes d'Harcourt, de 
Vivans, and de Neuchelle. Beſides theie, the marquifles de 
Bifly commanded in Lorrain, de Sourdis in Cologne, de Cha- 
milly at Straſbourg, and monſieur Catinat, afterwards marſhal 
ot France, in Luxemberg. Theſe g nerals were all good 
officers, But with all this, the arms of France did not prevail 
tais ſummer. Three conſiderable armies role up againſt her 
at once, One of fifty thouſand men, under the duke of Ba— 
varia; one of forty-ſeven thouſand under the elector of Sax- 
ony ; and the third of fitty-one thouland, commanded by 
tne elector of Brandenburg. The duke of Lorrain was at 
the head of the imperial troops, who after a ſiege of about 
wo months, took Mentz by capitulation. The French, by 
heir own confeſſion, had above nine hundred men lain, 
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and fourteen hundred wounded. The duke ſenſible of the 
merit and bravery of the marquis d'Uxelles, left him maſter 
of the articles of capitulation. By ths taking of Mentz, 
Franconia, which before lay expoſed, was now covered. The 
elector of Brandenburg laid ſiege to Keiſerſwert, and was 
purſuing the attacks with vigour, when the garriſon, partly 
French, and partly Germans, divided themſelves, and de- 
manced to capitulate, and ſurrendered upon articles. Fluſhed 
with this ſucceſs, the clector beſieged Bonne, where baron 
d' Asfeld commanded with very good officers under him. He 
had eight battalions of foot, a regiment of horſe, and ano- 
ther of dragoons. The fiege, by reaſon of ſeveral interrup- 
tions, proved very tedious ; but at laſt the counterſcarp, and 
lone outwarks being taken by ſtorm, the garriſon ſurren— 
dered after fifty-five days blockade, and twenty-ſix days 
clole ft:ge, The taking of Bonne, which laid the Rhine 
open as tir as to Mentz, was partly owing to the duke of 
Lorrain, who after the ſurrender of Meutz, led part of his 
army to the alhiftance of the clector of Brandenburg. The 
duke ſhewed a generous regard for baron d'Asfeld who had 
ſo long and ſo bravely defended the place againſt himſelf and 
the clectors of Bavaria and Brandenburg, With this ſiege 
ended the campaign on the Rhine, 

France ſeemed to have a fair opportunity. of repairing theſe 
loſes in Catalonia, the Spaniards having no army there, nor 
able to ſend out one. But Lewis only ordering the duke de 
Noailles-to advance with nine batallions, three regiments of 
horſe, twelve pieces of cannon, and two mortars; all that 
Noailles could do was to beſiege Campredon, which he took 
in five days. He afrerwards held out a ſiege apainſt the 
Spaniards and forced them to retire, The campaign ended 
with the demolition of thut town and citadel. 

The only event that France could confider this yea 
advantage, was the death of pope Innocent XI. His family 
name was Odeſchalchi. Ile was born at Camo, in Milan, of 
a family that was become rich, by dealing in banks. He 
bore arms when young in Flanders, in the ſervice of 
Spain; and it is faid, that an aſſiont put upon him by a 
Frenchman in the war, was the cauſe of his hatred to France. 
He atterwards became firſt ſecretary to the apoſtolical cham- 
ber, biſhop of Novarta, legate of Bologna and cardinal. 
It is athrmed, he arrived at theſe honours by loſing on pur— 
poſe, large fums of money at gaming with Donna Olympia 
mece of Innocent &., and making her magnificent preſents, 
It was known, that he did not ſo much as underſtand Latin, 
and had a maſter when he was made cardinal to teach him 
to pronounce that little he had occaſion for at high maſſes. 
Ot divinity he underftood nothing. However this be, his 
advancement to the papal chair was applauded at Rome, as 
every one expected to live caly and happy under his govern- 
ment. As he was very knowing in money matters, the vaſt 
debts the papacy was involved in by his waſteful prede- 
cetlors, were by his frugal management diſcharged, To 
theſe talents he joined an exemplary piety, a conſtant oppo- 
ſition to whatever ſavoured of ſuperſtition, an ardent zeal 
for reformation of manners, a diſintereſtedaeſs uncommon, 
and perhaps too great with regard to his relations, who got 
nothing by his pontificate, but the bare honour of having a 
pope in their family. His oppoſition to, and ſufferings from 
France, (which have been mentioned) are reckoned by her 
enemies, as ſo many virtues, and even the proteſtants them— 
ſelves are full of his praiſes. It is certain, they were greatly 
indebted to him: For, had he but Tavoured the poſtulation 
of cardinal Furſtemberg, rhe king of France, with an elector 
of Cologne at his devotion, would have forced Germany to 
hide her reſentments, and by that means have been able to 
ſuſtain king James on the throne, and more than ever weak- 
ened the proteſtant intereſt, The pope did the contrary, and 
gave occaſion to the ſaying, that * it were to be wiſhed for 
the church of Rome, that the pope had turned catholic and 
king James become FHuguenot,' He died the 2d of Avgult 
after a pontiſicate of about thirteen years, and was ſucceeded 
by cardinal Otroboni a Venetian, who fate in the papal chair 
but a year and half. The king of France renounced his 
pretenſion to the franchiſes, but had no other return for it, 
than the promotion cf Fourbin and ſome others, he recom- 
mended to be cardinals. For the new pope, who took the 
name of Alexander VIII. would not yield the point of the 
revale, nor would he grant the bulls, tor thoſe who were 
named by tbe king oi France to the vacant biſhoprics, 
and had figned the formulary of 1652, declaring the. pope 
fallible and ſubject to a general count. And when Alcx- 
ander felt himſelf near death, he paſſed a bull in form, which 
confirmed all Innocent's bulls, and by this put anew ſtop to a 
reconciliation with the court of France. | 
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But to return to the affairs of England, during the receſs. 
The king went this year to the races at New- market. The 
concourſe of people there upon this occaſion was extraordi- 
nary great; nor did the univerſity of Cambridge omit this 
opportunity of waiting, upon the king, being introduced by 
the duke of Somerſet, their chancellor. Dr. Covel the vice- 
chancellor, who had been chaplain to the queen in Holland, 
addrefled himſelf to the king in an eloquent ſpeech, con- 
gratulating him upon the glorious ſucceſles, with which he 
had been bleſſed in his endeavours to reſcue the church and 
nation from the imminent dangers, that threatened both, 
and which were more particularly pointed againſt the uni- 
verſities; and concluded with an humble recommendation of 
themſelves to his majeſty's protection. To this the King an- 
ſwered, “ That as God had blefled him in this undertaking, 
ſo he would faithfully diſcharge his truſt in preſerving the 
church of England, and giving all protection and favour to 
the univerfities.” The day following the king made a viſit 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, where he was received and 
entertained with demonſtrations of joy, duty, and loyalty. 
Three days after that he returned to Hampton-court from 
New-market. 

This was not the only time the king appeared in public 
this ſeaſon. The lord mayor's day being at hand, fir Thomas 
Pilkington, who was continued for the year 1690, invited 
to dinner the king and queen, the prince and princeſs of 
Denmark, and both houſes of parliament, The king ac- 
cepting the invitation, their majeſties, attended by their 
royal highneſſes, and a numerous train of the nobility and 
gentry, went firlt to a balcony prepared for them in Cheap- 
fide to ſce the proceſſion ; which for the great numbers of 
the citizens of the ſeveral guilds, the full appearance of the 
artillery, the richneſs of the pageants, and the fplen- 
dor and good order of the whole procceding, ſurpatl-d ail 
that had been ſeen before on the like occaſion. But that, 
which deſerves to be particularly mentioned, was the royal 
city regiment of volunteer horſe, which being richly accou- 
tied, and led by the earl of Monmouth, attended their mas 
jeſties from Whitehall into the city. The cavalcade being 
paſſed by, the king and queen were conducted by the two 
{hcr;fls to Guildhall, where they and their retinue were ſen— 
tertained with a magnificent feaſt. His majeſty, to exprets 
his fatisfaction, conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Chriſtopher L.ethulier, and John Houblan, the two ſheritls, 
and on Edward Clarke and Francis Child, two of the alder- 
men. Five days before, the king having been pleaſed to 
permit the grocers of London to chuſe him ſovereign maſter 


of that company, the wardens, with ſome of the principal“ 


members, preſented to him a copy of their election, and 1n- 
{lrumcnt of his treedom of the ſaid company, in a golden 
box ; for which his majeſty thanked them, and as a mark 
of his royal favour, made Ralph Box, their chief warden, 
a knight, Not many days after, an indignity was offered to 
the king's picture in the guild-hall of London, by cutting 
away the ſceptre and crown thercot ; which occaſioned the 
lord- mayor and court of aldcrmen to promiſe a reward of 
tive hundred pounds to any perion, who thould diſcover the 
author of that inſolence. 

The day appointed for the parliament to meet drawing 
near, at which time the king deſigned hkewife ro ſummon 
4 convocation, he thought fit to fill up the vacant fees of 
Worceſter, Chicheſter, © and Briſtol, which were beſtowed, 
the firlt on Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, dean of St. Paul's; 
the ſecond on Dr. Simon Patrick, dean of Peterborough ; and 
the thir] on Dr. Gilbert Ironſide, warden of Wadhim col- 
lege in Oxtord, who were conſecrated on the 13th of Octo- 
ber at Fulham by the biſhops of London, St. Aſaph, and 
Rocheſter, commiſſioned for that purpoſe, 

Now the time allowed by act of parliament for the clergy 
to take the ouhs being expired, ſeveral of them refuſed to 
qualify themſelves, ſome of whom were ſuſpended ab officio, 
particularly the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops 
of Gloceſter, Ely, Norwich, Bath and Wells, and Peter— 
borough ; and though the generality ot the clergy took the 
oaths, it was (as has been Obſerved) by the help of reſer— 
vations and diſtinctions, and not out of a perſuaſion that 
their allegiance was due io the king. Beſides he was ſuſ— 
pected by them, on account of the tavour thewn to diſſen— 
ters, but chiefly for bis aboliſhing epitcopacy in Scotland, 
and his conſenting to the ſetting up preſbytery there, This 
gave ſome credit to the reports, that were with great indut- 


Lake, the non+juring bithop of Chicheſter, who died about this time, 
declared on his death-bed for the doctrine of puiliy e-obedieace and non- re- 
ſiſtance, and ſigned his declaration in the preſence of Dr, Green, the pariſh 
miniſter, Dr, Hicks, denn of Woreeſter, Mr, Jenkin, his chaplain, and 
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try Infuſed into many of them, of the king's coldneſs 3 
beſt, if not his averſion, to the church of England. The 
leading men in both univerſities, eſpecially Oxford, were 
poſſeſſed with this; and it began to have very ill effects ove; 
all England. Thoſe, who did not carry this ſo far as to 
think, as ſome ſaid they did, that the church was to be de. 
moliſhed ; yet ſaid, that a latitudinarian party was like t 
prevail, and to engroſs all preterments. Theſe were thought 
lets bigoted to outward ceremonies; for which reaſon it 
was generally ſpread about, that men zealous for the church 
would be heglected, and thoſe, who were more indifferent 
in ſuch matters, would be preferred. Many of the latter 
had managed the controverſies with the church of Rome 
with ſo much clearneſs, and with that ſucceſs, that the 
papiſts, to revenge themſelves, and to blaſt thoſe, whom 
they confidered as their molt formidable enemies, had ca 
aſperſions on them as Socinians, and as men, who denied all 
myfleries. And now ſome angry men at Oxford, who ap. 
prehended, that thoſe divines were likely to be moſt confi. 
dered in his reign, took up the ſame method of calumny, 
and began to treat them as Socinians. 'The earl of Claren. 
don, and lome of the biſhops, who had incurred the ſuſpen. 
ſion for not taking the oaths to the government, took much 
pains to ſpread thele flanders. Beſides this, the proceedings 
in Scotland caſt a great load on the King, though it was cer. 
tain he could not hinder the change of the government 
that church, without putting all his affairs into great dil. 
order. For the epiſcopal party had gone almoſt univerſally 
into king Jimes's intereſts; ſo that the prefbyterians were 
the only party, that.the king had in that kingdom. He did 
indeed atſure many perſons, that he would reſtrain and mo. 
derate the violence of the preſbyterians; and lord Melvill, 
the ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, promiſed the ſame thing 
very folemnly, and at firſt ſeemed much determined u;n 
it. But when that lord ſaw fo great a party formed g aft 
himſclt, and that many ot the prefbyterians inclin«d tg 
favour that party, and to ſet themſelves in an oppoſition 
to the court, he thought it was the King's intereſt, or at 
leaſt his on, to engage that party entirely, which he found 
no mctho! ſo effectual to do, as by abandoning the minis 
ters of the epiſcopal perſuaſion to their fury. He ſet up 
therefore the earl of Crawtord as the head of his party, who 
was pallionate in his temper, and out of meaſure zealous 
in his principles, and was now choſen preſident of the . 
lament, He received and encouraged. all the complaints, 
that were made of the epiſcopal miniſters. The convention, 
when they paſled the votes, declaring the king and queen, 
had ordered a proclamation to be read the next Sunday in all 
the churches in Edinburgh, and in all the other churches 
in the kingdom by a certain prefixed day, but which was (6 
near at hand, that it was ſcarce poſlible to lay proclamations 
all round the nation within that time ; and it was abſolutcly 
impoſſihle for the clergy to mect together, and to come to 
any rclulution among themtclves. For the moſt part the 
proclamations were not. brought to the miniſters till the 
morning of the Sunday, in which they were ordered to be 
read; ſo this having the face of a great change of principles, 
many could not on the ſudden reſolve to ſubmit to it. Some 
bad not the proclamations brought to them till the day was 
paſt. Many of theſe read it the Sunday following. Some of 
thoſe, who did not think fit to read the proclamation, yet 
obeyed it, and continued after that to pray for the king and 
queen, Complaints were brought to the council of all the 
who had not rcad or obeyed the proclamation ; and they 
were in a ſummary way deprived of their benefices. In the 
executing this, the earl of Crawford thewed much eagerneſs 
and violence. Thoſe, who did not read the proclamation on 
the day appointed, had no favour, though they did it after- 
wards ; and upon any word, that fell from them, either in 
their extemporary prayers, or ſermons, that ſhewed diſaffec- 
tion to the government, they were alſo deprived. All thele 
things were publiſhed throughout England, and much ag- 
gravated, and raiſed the averſion, that the friends of the 
church had to the prethyterinns fo high, that they began to 
repent their having granted a toleration to a party, that, 
where they prevailed, ſhewed fo much fury againſt thole 
of the epiſcopal perſuaſion. So that thoſe, who had labour- 
ed to excuſe the change, waich the king was forced to con- 
ſent to, and had promiſed in his name great moderation 
towards their friends in Scotland, were much cut of coun- 
tenance, when they ſaw the violence, with which matters 


two others, who all communicated with him. And this ſeemed to lay the 


foundation for that ſchiſm in the church, which brokg out afterwards, aud 
{till ſubſiſts. 
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were carried there. Theſe things concurred to give the 
clergy ſuch ill impreſſions of the king, that there was little 
reaſon to look for ſucceſs in a defign, which was then pre- 
paring for the convocation, for which a ſummons was iflued 
out to meet, during the next ſeſſion of parliament; _ 
Though the king had failed in his deſign of uniting his 
proteſtant ſubjects, by the admiſſion of thoſe that were will- 
ig and able to ſerve, into employments and benefices, yet 
ſo defirous was he of this union, that he was reſolved to 
try to obtain by the convocation, what he had in vain en- 
deavourcd to eſtabliſh by the parliament. Accordingly, the 
yrojctt of a comprehenſion was ſet on foot, of which ſome 
foundation had been laid even before the revolution. In 
the preceding reign, the clergy, when under the 1nfluence 
of their fears of popery, had exprefled an inclination to come 
to a temper with relation to the preſbyterians, and ſuch other 
diſſenters, as could be brought into a comprehenſion with 
the eſtabliſhed church. The biſhops had mentioned it in 
their petition to king James, for which they were tried; 
and Dr. Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, towards the en 


of that reign, foreſceing ſome ſuch revolution, as foon after 


was brought about, began to conſider, how utterly unpre- 
pared they had been at the reſtoration of king Charles II, 
to ſettle many things to the advantage of the church, and 
what a happy opportunity had been loſt for want of uch a 
revious care, as he was therefore deſirous ſhould be now 
taken'for the better and more perfect eſtabliſhment ot it ; 
and as it was viſible to all the nation, that the more mode- 
rate diflenters were generally fo well ſatisfied with that ſtand, 
which the church divines had made againſt popery, and the 
many unanſwerable treatifes they had publiſhed in contuta- 
tion of it, as to cxprels an unuſual readinels to come into the 
church; it was thought worth the while, when they were 
dcliberating about thoſe other matters, to confider at the 
ſame time what might be done to gain the diflenters, with- 
out doing any prejudice to the church. The ſcheme was 
laid out, and the ſeveral parts of it were committed, not 
only with the archbiſhop's approbation, but direction, to ſuch 
divines of the church, as were thought molt proper to be 
intruſted with it. The archbiſhop took one part to himſclt ; 
another was committed to Dr. Patrick, afterwards biſhop of 
Ely; and the reviewing of the daily ſervice and the com- 
munion book was referred to a ſelect number of divincs, of 
whom Dr. Sharp, afterwards archbiſhop of York, and Dr. 
Patrick were two. The deſign was to improve and intorce 
the diſcipline of the church, to review and enlarge the litur- 
gy, by correcting of ſome things, and adding of others; 
2nd, if it ſhould be thought adviſable by authority, when 
this matter ſhould come to be legally confidered, firſt 
in convocation, and then in parliament, by leaving out ſome 
few ceremonies, confeſſed to be indifferent in their nature, as 
indifferent in their uſage, ſo as not neceflarily to be obſerved 
by ſuch, as ſhould make a ſcruple of them. And this defign 
was known to and approved by the other biſhops. King 
William therefore, who had promiſed the diflenters not only 


This method was become neceſſary, fince by the ſubmiſſion which the 
clergy in convocation made to Henry VIII, and which was confirmed in 
parliament, they bound themiclves not to attempt any new canong, with 
out obtaining the king's leave firit, and that nnder a premimire. 


The names of the commiſtioners were as follow: 


Thomas Lamplugb, lord archbiſhop of York. 

Uenry Compton, lord biſhop of London. 

Peter Mew, lord biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Willian Lloyd, lord biſhop of St. Aſaph. 

Thomas Sprat, lord biſhop of Rocheſter, 

Thomas Smith, lord biſhop of Carliſle. 

Jonathan Trelawney, lord biſhop of Exeter, 

Gilbert Burnet, lord biſhop of Saliſbury. 

Hunfrey Humfreys, lord biſhop of Bangor. 

Nicholas Strat ford, lord biſhop of Cheiter. 

vn Stillingflect, late deat of St. Paul's London, now bithop of Wor- 
ceſter. 8 

Simon Patrick, late dean of Peterborough, now biſhop of Chicheſter. 

John Tillotfon, D. D. late dean of Canterbury, now dean of St. Paul's 
London, 

Richard Meggot, D. D. dean of Wincheſter. 

John Sharp, D. D. late dean of Norwich, now dean of Canterbury, 
hard Kidder, D. D. dean of Peterborough. 

Henry Aldrich, D. D. dean of Chriſt church, Oxford. 

Tan Jane, D. D. regius profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Ox- 
ord, 


John Hall, D. D. Margaret profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Ox- 


ford. 
Joſeph Beaumont, D. D. regius Profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of 
ambridge, | 
255 Montagu, D. D. and maſter of Trinity college in the univerſity of 
ambridge, ole | 
hn Goodman, D. D. archdeacon of Middleſex, 
\Illiam Beveridge, D. D. archdeacon of Colcheſter, 
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in his declaration, but when they addrefled him at his fir(! 
coming, to endeavour an union between them and the church, 
reſolved to reſume the affair, and to promote it to the utmoſt 
of his power. As it was thought neceſlary to prepare and 
digeſt matters before they ſhould be offered to the convo- 
cation, a ſpecial commillion under the great-feal was given 
to ten biſhops and twenty divines, to draw up a ſcheme of 
the whole affair. Great care was taken to name thoſe fo 


impartially, that no exceptions could lie againſt them. The 
commiſſion was as follows : 


* Whereas the particular forms of divine worſhip, and 
the rites and ceremonies appointed to be uſed therein, are 
things in their own nature indifferent and alterable, and ſo 
acknowledged ; it 1s but reaſonable, that upon weighty and 
important confiderations, according to the various exigen- 
cies of time and occaſions, ſuch changes and alterations 
ſhould be made therein, as to thoſe that are in place and 
authority, ſhould from time to time ſeem either neceſſary or 
expedient, 

And whereas the book of canons is fit to be reviewed, 
and made more ſuitable to the flare of the church; And 
whereas there ar: defects and abuſes in the ecclchiaſtical 
courts and juriſdictions, and particularly there is not ſuffici— 
ent proviſion made for the removing of ſcandalous miniſters 
anc! retorining; of manners either in miniſters or people ; And 
whereas it is moſt fit, that there ſhould be a moſt rict me— 
thod preſcribed for the examination of fuch perfons .as de- 
ſire to be admitted into holy orders, both as to their learning 
and manners. 

* We therefore, out of our pious and princely care for 
the good order, and cdiſication, and unity of the church of 
England, committed to our charge and care; and for the 
reconciling, as much as 15 poſſible, of all differences among 
our good ſubjects, and to take away all occaſions of the 
Ike for the future, have thought fit to authorize and un— 
power you, &c. and any nine of you, whercof three ro be 
biſhops, to meet from time to time, as often as ſhall be 
needtul, and to prepare ſuch alterations of the liturgy and 
canons, and ſuch propoſals for the reformation of eccleſiaſti— 
cal courts, and to confuler of ſuch other matters, as in your 
judgments may moſt conduce to the ends above-menti— 
oncd 5, 


The commiſſioners ſate cloſely upon the affair for ſeveral 
weeks, They had before them all the exceptions, that 
either the puritans before the civil war, or the noncon- 
formiſts ſince the reſtoration, had made to any part"of the 
church-fervice, They had alſo many propofrions and ad- 
vices that had been offercd, at ſeveral times, by many biſhops 
and divines upon thoſe heads. Matters were well confi— 
dered, and freely and calmly debated ; and all was dige1.d 
into an entire correction of every thing, that ſeemed abe co 
any juſt objection hk. The point, which created the great eſt 
difficulty, was about the admitting of diflenting miniſters to 


John Battely, D. D. archdeacon of Canterbury, 

Charles Alſton, D. D. archdeacon of Eficx. 

Thomas Tenniſon, D. D. archdeacon of London. 

John Scott, D. D. prebendary of St. PauP's London. 
Edward Fowler, D. D. prebendary of Glocetiter, 
Robert Grove, D. D. prebendary of St. Paul's, London, 
John Williams, D. D. prebendary ot St. Paul's, London, 


„ Dr. Nichols gives the foliowing account of the proceedings of the com- 
unſſioners. They began with reviewing the liturgy ; and firit they exa- 
mined the calendar ; in which, in the room of pocryphal leflons, they or- 
dered certain chapters of canonical fcriptme to be read, that were to the 
people's advantage. Athanatius's creed being ditliked by many becauſe of 
the damnatory clauſe, it was left to the miniſters choice to uſe it, or change 
it for the apoſtle's creed, New collects were drawn up, more agreeable to 
the epiſtles and goſpels, tor the whole courſe of the year; and theſe were 
compoſed with that elegance and propriety of expretlion, and ſuch a flame 
of devotion, that nothing could more aftect the hearts of the hearers, and 
elevate their minds towards God, They were firit drawn up by Dr. Patrick, 
who was reckoned to have great ſkill in liturgical compotures, Biſtop 
Burnet added to them yet farther force and ſpirit. Dr. Stillingflect atte!'s 
wards examined them with great judgment, carefully weighing every word 
in them; and Dr. Tillotſon had the lait hand, giving them ſome free and 
niaſterly ſtrokes of his caſy and flowing eloquence. Dr. Kidder, who was 
well verſed in the oriental tongues, made a new verfion of the ptalms more 
avrecable to the original. Dr, 'Cenniton made a collection of the words 
and exprefſions throughout the liturgy, which had been excepted to, and 
propoſed others in their room, that were clear and plain, and leſs liable to 
objection. Other things alſo were propoled, that were left to be determined 
by the convocation: As, 1. That the crots in baptiſm might be either ute d 
or omitted at the choice ot the parents. 2. That a nNON-CONLOFmIN n.imiter 
going over to the church ſhould not be ordained according to the common 
torm, but conditionally, much in the tame manner as the baptizing of 
infants is ordered in the church, if there be not evidence of their being 
baptized betore, with the addition of the epiſcopal benediction, as was Cuts 
tomary in the antient church, when clerks were reccivech Who ee been 
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officiate in the church, when duly reconciled to it. Some 
of the commiſſioners were inclined not to inſiſt on the re- 
ordination of them, alledging, that they ought not to thew 
lefs regard to the vocation of pictbyterian miniſters, than 
to that of Roman catholic prieſts, whole ordination was ne- 
ver «queſtioned upon their joining in communion with the 
church of England. But the majority thought it more proper 
to keep a middie courſe, which was, firſt with reſpect to 
Romiſh prieſts, to leave it undecided, whether their ordi- 
nation was good or not. But becaule they were not. ob- 
liged to give credit to their certificates, that therefore ſuch 
of them, as for the future ſhould turn proteſtants, ſhould 
live in lay-communion only, unleſs they were re-ordained to 
a legal title of any church or cure. And, ſecondly, that 
though they did not determine the ordination of Preſbyte— 
rians to be altogether invalid, yet they thought it necellary 
ſor their miniſters to receive orders from a biſhop, who, in 
conterring the fame, might add a clauſe to the common 
form, as the church had already ordained in the caſe of un- 
certain baptiſm, to this eflect, If thou art not already or- 
dained, I ordain thee, &c.” And this was the greateſt con- 
ceſſion that was made by the corm-fſioners. Among thole 
commiſſioners were ſome very rigid men, the principal of 
whom was Dr. Jine i ; but they either never came to their 
meetings, or ſoon withdrew from them, declaring themſelves 
diflatistied with the deſign, ſome owning plainly, that they 
were againſt all alterations whatſoever. LI hey thought, too 
much was already done for the diſſenters in the toteration, 
which was granted them ; but that they would do nothing 
to make that ſtill caſier. They ſaid farther, that the altering 
the cuſtoms and conſtitution of the church, to gratity a 
peeviſh and obſtinate party, was like to have no other effect 
on them, but to make them more inſolent; as if the church, 
by offering theſe alterations, ſeemed to confeſs, that ſhe had 
been hitherto in the wrong. They thought, this attempt 
would divide the clergy among themſelves, and make their 
people loſe their eſteem tor the liturgy, if it appeared, that 
it wanted correct on. They allo excepted to the manner of 
preparing matters by a ſpecial conmmilthon, as limiting the 
convocation, and impoſing upon it. And to load this with 


ordained by heretics. Dionyſ. Alex. apud Euſeb. hiſt. ecclef. I. vii. cap. 2. 
Concil, Nic. I. canon. 8. [ wit, ve Anth. Refpont. 1d orthod. Reip. 18. 
*Cheod. lift, ccclel. lib. 1. cap. 8. of which way of ordaming, archinfhop 
Bramhall had given a precedent, when he received tome Scots Preibyteis 
into the church.“ Nichols apparat. ad detent, ceclel. Angle. p. 95. 

But the woft complete account of tins attawr 15 pubhſhed by Dt. Edmund 
Calamy, in his abridgment of Baxtcr's hittory of lus own time. Ihe com- 


mittce (ſays he) being mie! in the [eralatem chamber, a diſpute arote about 
the authority and Jegality of the court; the biſhop of Rocheiter, though he 
had 1o I-rely afted in an illegal one, be ing one of thote that qucſtioned)it. 
The grounds of this ſcruple were the obligations the cleigy lay under by 
act of parliametit f king Henry VIIL, not to entet Ito any debate 8 about 
making any alterations in church atturs, without the Kuntz! ſpecial and im- 
mediate privacy, and duction firſt given concerning tuch alterations, [t 
was anſwered, that that mun be done either by an act of the king's own 
judgment, or Ly a prints cabal, (bh which ways would be very exception- 
able) or clic by his ingzetty's commlugn, to a Ceram number of ecclehattice, 
to conlult about, and piepire what was neceeilury to be altered, as it was in 
the preſent caſe. For, core; the commathonet: [! tended not to make 
theſe alterations obligatory by vitue of a Jaw, but only to get them ready 
to lay before the Convocation z TC Very ponts being not fo much a5 to be 
referred to the plivy council, leit they might be mor ot to be canvatled and 
modelled by lay hands. LHowcyer the biſhops of W wmchctter and Rochetter, 
and Dr. Jane and Dr, Aldrich withdrew dillatished ; and the reſt, after a 
lift of all that ſecnicd fit to be changed, was read over, proceeded very 
imammaully, and without any heats, in determming, as _tullows, (each anti 
cle, as ſoon as agreed on, being ſigned by the bithup oi London) viz. 

"That the channung of divine tervice iu cathedral churches ſhall be 
laid ahde, that the whole may be rendered intelligible tO the Common 
people, ; : ; : | 

That befides the pſalms being read in their courle as before, fome proper 
and devout ones be iclected tor Sandays. 

That the apocryphal leflons, and thote of the old teſtament, which are too 
natural, be thrown out, and others appointed in their ſtead by a new ca» 
lendar, which 5 alrcady fully tertled, and out of which are omitted all the 


legendary ſaints days, and others not directly referred to in the ſervice- 


book. 

That not to ſend the vulgar to fearch the canons, which few of them 
ever faw, a rubric be made, ſetting forth the wietulnels of the crots in bap— 
tim, not as an eflential part of that tacrament, bus only a tit and decent cere— 
mony, However, it any do, atter all, in confcience feruple it, it may be 
omitted by the priett, 

That hkewiſe it any refuſe to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
kneeling, it way be admimiſtered to them in their pews. St 

That a rubric be made, decharing the imtcntion of the lent-faits, to conſiſt 
only in extraordinary acts of devotion, not i diitinctiom of meats ; and ano- 
ther 10 fate the moaning of Rogation Sundays wad Ember weeks; and aps 
point, that thoſe 01d4iwed within the * quatuor tenipora' do exercie ftrict 
devouons 

That the rubric, which obiges miniſters to rcad or hea) common prayer, 
publicly or privatcly every day, be changed to an exhortation to the people 
to frequent thoſe prayers, | 

That the abſolution in morning and evening prayer may be read by a 
deacon, the word * prieit” in the rubrie being changed mo © minitter,” and 
thoſe worde, and remiion,” be put out as not very intelligible, 
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a word of an ill ſound, they called this © a new ecclefiaſtica] 
commiſhon.” But in anſwer to all this it was 'ſaid, that if 
by a few corrections or explarations all juſt ſatisfaction was 
offered to the chief objections of the diſſenters, there was 
reaſon to hope, that this would bring over many of them, 
at leaſt of the people, if not of the teachers among them ; or, 
if the prejudices of education wrought too ſtrongly upon the 
preſent age, yet, if ſome more ſenſible objections were put 
out of the way, it might juſtly be hoped, that this would 
have a great effect on the next generation. If theſe con. 
deſcenſions were made ſo, as to own, in the way of offering 
them, that the nonconformiſts had been in the right, that 
might turn to the reproach of the church : but ſuch offers 
being made only in regard- to their weakneſs, the reproach 
fell on them, as the honour accrued to the church, who 
ſhewed herſelf a true mother, by her care to preſerve her 
children. It was not offered, that the ordinary poſture of 
receiving the ſacrament kneeling ſhould be changed: that 
was ſtill to be the received and favoured poſture ; only ſuch, 
as declared they could not overcome their ſcruples in that 
matter, were to be admitted to it in another poſture, Ritual 
matters were of their own nature indifferent, and had been 
always declared to be ſo: All the neceſſity of them aroſe 
only from the authority in church and ſtate, that had enacted 
them. It was therefore an unreaſonable ſtiffneſs to deny any 
abatement in ſuch matters, in ocder to the healing of the 
wounds of the church. Great alterations have been nfade in 
ſuch things in all ages of the church. Even the church of 
Rome was ſtill making ſome alterations in her rituals; and 
changes had been made in that of England often ſince the 
reformation in the reigns of king Edward VI, queen Eliza- 
beth, King James I, and King Charles II. Theſe changes 
were always made upon ſome great turn; critical times be- 
ing the moſt proper for defigns of that kind. The tolera— 
tion, now granted, ſeemed to render 4t more neceſſary than 
formerly, to make the terms of communion. with the church 
as large as might be, that ſo it might draw over to it the 
greater number from thoſe, who might now leave it more 
lafuly ; and theretore the greater care ought to be uſed in 
crucr to the gaining of them. And as for the manner ot 


That the © gloria patri' ſhall not be repeated at the end of every pſalm, 
but of all appomted for morning and evening prayer. 

That thote words in the te deum, $* thine honcurable, true, and only ſon,” 
e thus turnech, * thine only begotten ion,“ honourable being only a civil 
term, and no where uſed in 1acris. 

Phe benediene mall be changed into the 128th pſalm; and other pfalmg 
likewiſe appointed for the benedi&tus and nunc dimittis. 

Phe veractes after the lord's prayer, &c, fhall be read kneeling, to avoid 
the trouble and inconveniences of ſo often varying poſtures in the worſhip, 
Ani attcr thele words, * give peace in our time, O Lord,” ſhall follow an 
antwer pronaflory of tomewhat on the people's part, of keeping God's laws, 
or the ike ; the old reſponſe being grounded on the predeſtinating doctiine, 
taken in too ſtrict an acceptition. 

All high titles or appellations of the king, queen, &c. ſhall be left out oi 
the prayers, ſuch as * moſt illuſtrious, religious, mighty, &c. and only the 
word * ſovereign' retained for the king and qucen. 

' Thoſe words in the prayer for the king, grant that he may vanquiſli aud 
overcome ail lus enemies,” as of too large extent, if the king engage in an 
ungjuft war, ſhall be turned thus; “ profper all his righteous undertaking; 
agamilt thy enemies,“ or after ſome ſuch manner, 

Thole words in the prayer for the clergy, * who alone workeit great 
marvels,” as ſubject to be ill interpreted by perſons vaiuly diſpoſed, ſhall be 
thus, * who alone art the author of all good gilts ;* and thote words, * the 
healthful tpirit of thy grace,” fha!l be, the holy ipirit of thy grace," health: 
tul being an obſolete word. ; 

The prayer, which begins, O God, whoſe nature and property,“ fhull 
be thrown out, as full of ſtrange and impertinent expreſſions, and belides 
not in the original, but foiſted in ftince by another hand. 

The collects for the moſt part are to be changed for thoſe the biſhop of 
Chichefter has prepared, being a review of the old ones with enlargemeuts, 
to render them more ſenſible and affecting; and what particular expretlio!s 
are needtul to be retrenched. 

It any miniſter retuſe the ſurplice, the biſhop, if the people deſire it, and 
the living will bear it, may ſubſtitute one in his place, that will officiate init; 
but the whole thing is lett to the diſcretion of the biſhops. 

It any deſire to have godtathers and godmothers omitted, and theit 
children pretented in their own names to baptiim, it may be granted, 

About the Athanafian creed, they came at laſt to this concluſion, that 
leſt the wholly rejecting it ſhould by unreaſonable perſons be imputed t9 
them as Socinianiny, a rubric ſhould be made, ſetting forth or declaring the 
curtes denounced therein, not to be reſtrained to every particular article, bs 
uncuded againſt thoſe, that deny the jubſtance of the chriſtian religion n 
gene al. : 1 

Whether the amendment of the“ tranflation of the reading pſalms* (2 
they are called) made by the biſhop of St. Aſaph and Dr. Kidder, or that 
in the bible, ſhall be inſerted in the prayer-book, is wholly lett to the conv 
cation to conſider of and determine, 


In the litany, and communion lervice, &c, were likewiſe ſome alterations 
made, as alſo inthe canons. 

' The reſt of the rigid ones were, Mew, Sprat, Aldrich, Beaumont, Mot” 
tague, Goodman, Beveridge, and Alſton. Moſt of theſe were fo far from 
thinking of a comprebenfion, that they would hardly own the reform** 
abroad to be true churches, much leſs the diſſenters at home, 
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preparing theſe overtures, the king's ſupremacy ſigniſied 

tle, if he could not appoint a ſelect number to conſider 
df ſuch matters, as he might think fit to lay before the con- 
yocation. This did no way break in upon their full freedom 


of debate, it being free to them to reject, as well as to ac- 
cept, of the propoſitions to be offered to them. But while 


they were arguing this matter on both fides, the party, that 


was now at work tor king James, took hold of this occaſion 
to inflame men's minds. It was ſaid, the church was to be 

alled down, and preſbytery was to be ſet up: that all this 
pow in debate was only intended to divide and diftract the 
church, and to render it by that means both weaker and 
more ridiculous, while it went off from its former grounds, 
zn offering ſuch conceſhons. The univerſities ok fire upon 
this, and began to declare againſt it, and againſt all who 

romoted it, as men, whointended to undermine the church. 
Severe reflections were caſt on the king, as being in a con- 
tracy intereſt to the church; tor the church was as the word 
piven out by the Jacobite party, under which they thought 
they might more ſafely ſhelter themſelves, There were 
great canvaſſings every were in the elections of convocation- 
men; a thing not known in former times; ſo that it was 
ſoon very viſible, that the clergy were not in a temper cool 
ot calm enough to encourage the further proſecution of ſuch 
u deſign. 

When the convocation met, the lower houſe immediately 
diſcovered their diſpoſition, by their choice of a prolocutor. 
The perſon defigned b the biſhop of London and moſt of 
his brethren, and the moderate part of the clergy, was Dr. 
Tillotſon, dean of Canterbury, whom the king had lately 
made clerk of his cloſet, and uſed to call the honeſteſt 
man, and the beſt friend, that ever he had in his life.“ But 
it was carried by a great majority of votes for Dr. Jane of 
Oxford, a profeſſed enemy of the diſſenters, who being pre- 
ſented to the biſhop of London as prefident for his appro- 
bation, made a cuſtomary ſpeech in Latin, wherein he ex- 
tolled the excellency of the liturgy of the church of England 
as eſtabliſhed by law, above that of all chriſtian communities, 
and intimated, that it wanted no amendments; and then 
ended with the application of this ſentence by way of triumph, 
* nolumus leges Angliæ mutari.“ The biſhop of London, to 
whom the prolocutor had been chaplain, made a ſpecch in 
the fame language with great moderation and candour. He 
told the clergy, “ that they ought to endeavour a temper 
in thoſe things, that are not eflential to religion, thereby to 
open the door of ſalvation to a multitude of ſtraying chriſti- 
ans: That it muſt needs be their duty to ſhew the ſame in- 
dulgence and Charity to the diſſenters under king William, 
which ſome of the biſhops and clergy had promiſed ro them 
in their addreſſes to king James.” And he concluded with 
a pathetic exhortation to unanimity and concord, Many of 


the members being abſent, the convocation adjourned to the 


next day, Without debating any thing of moment. 

At the next mecting, the biſhop of London being ſenſible, 

that the majority of the lower houſe were reſolved to oppoſe 
the intended union with the diſſenters, acquainted the con— 
Yocation, ““ That having communicated the royal commil- 
non, by which they were empowered to act, to an eminent 
civilian, he had found it defective in not having the great 
teal ; and therefore he ſhould prorogue them till that was 
procured,” During this interval, many arguments were uſed 
to bring the molt rigid of the inferior clergy to a charitable 
condeſcenſion, and the defired union; but to very little pur- 
Pole. There was a jcalouſy and a diſtruſt not to be conquer- 
ed; though there could be but two arguments of any force 
© juſtify their averſeneſs to enter upon the terms of accom- 
modation, One was, that it ſeemed to derogate from the 
dignity of the church of England, to make any ſtep towards 
tne altering of her conſtitution, till it did appear, that the 
Utlenters themſelves did defire a reconcilement, and were 
ready to offer ſome propoſals, or to accept of others. A 
iccond argument might be, that the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and ſome of his ſutfragans, and ſome other divines, 
would not own the preſent government, and were therefore 
ready to fall into a new ſeparation from their brethren ; ſo 
nat at this juncture it might be dangerous to make any 
change, that might give a pretence of being for the old 
church, as well as the old king. 
On the 4th of December, while both houſes of convoca- 
non were fitting together in Henry VII's chapel, the earl of 
Nottingham brought in the king's commiſhon, which was 
read to the aflembly, there being preſent twelve biſhops and 
good number of the inferior clergy.” This done, the King's 
meſlage was alſo read: 
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* IS majeſty has ſummoned this convocation, not 

only becauſe it is uſual upon holding a parliament, 
but out of a pious zeal to do every thing, that may tend to 
the beſt eſtabliſhment of the church of England, which is ſo 
eminent a part of the reformation, and is certainly the beſt 
ſuited to the conſtitution of this government; and therefore 
does moſt fignally deſerve, and thall always have both his 
favour and protection. And he doubts not but you will 
aſſiſt him in promoting the welfare of it, ſo that no preju- 
dices, with which ſome men may have laboured to poſleſs 
you, ſhall diſappoint his good intentions, or deprive the 
church of any benefit from your conſultations. His majeſty 
therefore expects, that the things, that ſhall be propoſed, 
ſhall be calmly and impartially confidered by you; and aſ- 
ſures you, that he will offer nothing to you, but what ſhall 
be for the honour, peace, and advantage both of the pro- 
teſtant religion in general, and particularly of the church of 
England.” | 


At the ſame time the earl of Nottingham made a ſpeech 
to the aflembly, exhorting them to lay aſide all partial pre- 
poſſeſſions and animoſities in their proceedings. 

The meſtage being read, the biſhops went to the Jeruſalem 
chamber, from whence they ſent a copy of it to the lower 
houſe, and allo th» following form of an addreſs to the king, 
to which they defired their concurrence, 


25 E the biſhops, &c. in convocation aſſembled, hav- 

ing received your majeſty's gracious meſſage, 
together with a commiſſion from your majeſty, by the carl 
of Nottingham, hold ourſelves bound in gratitude and duty, 
to return our moſt humble thanks and acknowledgments of 
the grace and goodnels expreſſed in your majeſty's meſſage, 
and the zeal you ſhew in it for the proteſtant religion in ge- 
neral, and the church of England in particular; and of the 
truſt and confidence repoſed in us by this commiſſion, We 
look on theſe marks of your majeſty's care and favour as 
the continuance of the great deliverance Almighty God 
wrought for us by your means, in making you the bleſſed 
inſtrument of preſerving us from falling under the cruelty 
of popiſh tyranny; for which as we have often thanked 
Almighty God, ſo we cannot forget that high obligation and 
duty, which we owe to your majeſty ; and on theſe new 
aflurances of your protection and favour to our church, we 
beg leave to renew the affurance of our conſtant fidelity and 
obedience to your majeſty, whom we pray God to continue 
long and happily to reign over us.” 


The lower houſe, which ſeemed reſolved to do nothing, 
would not conſent to this addreſs ; but firſt pleaded for the 
privilege of preſenting a ſeparate addrets of their own draw- 
ing up ; and then dropping that pretenſion, they fell to 
making amendments, and gave a reaion why they could not 
concur with the biſhops in their form, in theſe words: We 
are defirous to confine our addreſs to his majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious meſſage, and to thoſe things only therein, which con- 
cern the church of England.“ Hereupon a conference was 
defired, which was managed chiefly between the biſhop of 
Saliſbury and the prolocutor ; and theſe reaſons were report- 
ed, why their Jordſhips infiſted on the expreſs mention of 
the proteſtant religion; “ 1, Becauſe it is the known deno- 
mination of the common doctrine of the weftern part of 
chriſtendom, in oppoſition to the errors and corruptions of 
the church of Rome. 2. Becauſe the leaving out this may 
have ill conſequences, and be liable to ſtrange conſtructions 
both at home and abroad, among proteſtants as well as pa— 
piſts. 3. Becauſe it agrees with the genera] reaſon offered by 
the clergy tor their amendment, fince this is expreſsly men- 
tioned in the king's meſſage; and in this the church of 
England being ſo much concerned, the biſhops think it 
ought to ſtand in the addreſs.” The lower-houſe debated 
theſe reaſons, and diſagreed to them, and then reſolved, 
« Thar inftead of the“ proteſtant religion,“ they would 
rather ſay, * proteftant churches,” Their lordſhips deſired 
a reaſon of this alte ration: which was returned in theſe words: 
« We being the repreſentatives of a formed cftabliſhed 
church, do not think fir to mention the word * religion” any 
farther than it is the religion of ſome formed eſtabliſhed 
church.” The lords returned the amendments with this 
alteration : “ The intereſt of the proteſtant religion in this 
and all other proteſtant nee wal The lower houſe N 
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it a diminution to the church of England to join it with 
foreign proteſtant churches, would have the words “ this 
and” to be omitted; and at laſt, with great difficulty, the 
following addreſs was agreed on, and preſented to the king 
on Thurſday, Decemb. 12. 


* \ \ JE, your majeſty's moſt loyal and moſt dutiful 

ſubjects, the biſhops and clergy of the province 
of Canterbury, in convocation aſſembled, having received a 
moſt gracious meſlage from your mejeſty by the carl of Not- 
tingham, hold ourtclves bound in duty and gratitude, to 
return our moſt humble acknowledgments for the fame; 
and for the pious zeal and care your mzjelty is pleaſed to 
expreſs therein, for the honour, peace, advantage, and eſtab- 
liſhment of the church oft England : Whereby, we doubt 
not, the intercit of the proteitant religion in all other pro- 
teſtant churches, which is dear to us, will be the better ſe— 
cured under the influence of your majelty's government and 
protection. And we crave leave to aſſure your majeſty, that 
in purſuance of that truſt and confidence you repoſe in us, 
we will confider whatſoever ſhall be offered to us from your 
majeſty, without piqqudice, and with all calmneſs and im— 
partiality ; and that we will conftantiy pay the fidelity and 
allegiance, which we have all ſworn to vour majeſty and the 
queen; whom we pray God to continue long and happily to 
reign over us.“ 


The king well underflood, why this addreſs omitted the 
thanks, which the biſhops had returned for his royal com- 
miſſion, and the zeal, which he had ſhewn for the proteſtant 
religion; and why there was no expreſſion of tenderneſs to 
the diflenters, and but a cool regard to other proteſtant 
churches. However, he returned this gracious anſwer, ad- 
dreſſed to the biſhops : 


« My lords, 


J take this addreſs very kindly from the convocation, 
You may depend upon 1t, that all I have promiſed, and all 
can do for the ſervice of the church of England, I will do; 
and I will give you this new aflurance, that I will improve 
all occaſions and opportunities for its ſervice.” 


By all their proceedings hitherto, the lower houſe of con- 
vocation had ſhewn an utter diflike to the buſineſs for which 
they were chiefly aflembled, and by what followed, their 
averſion to the union ſo carneſtly detired by the King, was 
no leſs manifelt. For inttcad of taking any meaſures for a 
comprehenſion in favour of the moderate diflenters, they 
turned their thoughts to their non-juring brethren, and a 
zealous ſpeech was made in behalt of the biſhops under ſuſ- 
penſion, ** That ſomething might be done to quality them to 
fit in convocation ; yet ſo, as that the convocation might 
not incur any danger thereby.” But this being a point of 
great difficulty, it was left to farther conſideration ; whilſt 
they laboured to find out ſome other bufinef(s to divert them 
from that, for which they were called together. Jo that end 
the prolocutor attended the prefident and biſhops, and in the 
name of the houle repreſented to their lordihips, © That 
there were ſeveral books of very dangerous conſequence to 


the Chriſtian religion and the church of England; particu- 


larly Notes upon Athanaſius's Creed, and two letters relating 
to the preſent convocation, lately come abroad; and dcfired 
their. lordſhips advice, in what way, and how far, ſafely, and 
without incurring the penalty of Stat. 25. Hen. VIII. the 
convocation may proceed, in the preventing the publiſhing 
the like ſcandalous books for the future, and infl:&ing the 
cenſure of the church, according to the canons provided in 
that behalf, upon the authors of them.” Upon which the 


prolocutor ſoon after acquainted the houſe “ That the preſi- 


dent had declared his ſenſe of the ill conſequence of thoſe 
books, that were ſent up trom this houſe to their lordſhips ; 
and that, upon inquiry, he could not receive any ſatisfaction, 
how far the convocation might proceed in that affair ; but he 
would, as far as lay in him, take farther order about it.“ 


* Biſhop Burnet called this © a happy direction of providence.” Strange, 
that one who thought a retormation in the rubric, canons, and counts was 
much wanted, ſhould believe the particular interpolition of heaven to pre- 
vent it on account ot an ill uſe that might have been made of it by a tew 
non-juring clergy ; whereas the retormation intended would have been ot 
infinite advantage to the church, as it would have removed all the excep- 
tionable parts of her worthip and diſcipline, and thereby enlarged the bounds 
of communion, But thus it is, that tome of our wiſeſt writers and ipeakers 
ule the words, providence, judginents, and mercies. 

When the teſt (IV. 1672), ug unſt the catholics was debating, the court, 


When the Preſident and his brethren ſaw the diſpoſition g 
the lower houſe, they found it as to no purpoſe to comm. 
nicate any propoſals to them; and therefore the king 1, 
adviſed to ſuffer the ſeſſion to be diſcontinued. And thus ;; 
the convocation was not diſpoſed to enter upon bufineſs, the; 
were kpet from doing miſchiet by prorogations, for a cout 
of ten years. This was in reality a favour to them; for, eva 
ſince the year 1662, the convocation had indeed continued tg 
ſit, but to do no buſineſs: ſo that they were Kept at ng 
ſmall expence in town, to do nothing, but only to meet ard 
read a Latin Litany. It was therefore an eaſe to be free 
trom ſuch an attendance to no purpoſe. 

The ill reception which the lower houſe had given the 
king's meſſage, raiſed a great clamour againſt them, ſince al 
the promiſes made in king James's reign, were now entirely 
forgot, But however, their proceedings were a great dit. 
appointment to the non-juring clergy who were under fu. 
penſion, They were it ſecms deſigning to make a ſchiſtn in 
the church, whenever they ſhouid be turned out, and then 
places filled up by others. They ſaw, it would not be eaſy 
to make a ſeparation upon a private and perſonal account, 
and therefore wiſhed to be furniſhed with more ſpecious pre. 
tences. And if alterations had been made in the rubric, 
and other parts of the common-prayer, they would have pre. 
tended that they ſtill adhered to the ancient church of Eng. 
land, in oppoſition to thoſe who were altering it, and ſetting 
up new models k. Thus was loſt a fair opportunity not only 
of reviſing the liturgy, rubrics and canons, but alſo of re- 
conciling the moderate diſſenters to the church, who with 
the reſt have been forced to be contented with the act of to- 
leration, under the excluſion from all offices and employ. 
ments, by means of a tcſt which was primarily intended 
to keep out the Roman catholics, and ro which the dif- 
ſenters made no oppoſition, in hopes of being relieved from 
it *, 

The parliament, purſuant to the late adjournment, met 
the 19th of October, when the king made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


*© F*HOUGH the laſt fitting continued fo long, that 
perhaps it might have been more agreeable to you, 
in relation to your private concerns, not to have met again 
ſo ſoon; yet the intereſt of the public lays an indiſpenſable 
obligation upon me to call you together at this time. 

«+5 
vour affection as well as confidence in me, that I do not at 
all queſtion, but in this I ſhall receive freſh proofs of both. 

LI eſteem it one of the greateſt misfortunes can befal me, 
that in the beginning of my reign, I am forced to aſk ſuch 
large ſupplies ; though I have this ſatisfaction, that they 
are defired for no other purpoſes, than the carrying on theſe 
wars, in which I entered with your advice, and aſſurance ot 
your aſſiſtance. Nor can I doubt of the bleſſing of God upon 
an undertaking, wherein I did not engage out of a vain am- 
bition, but from the neceſſity of oppoting the deſigus of 
deſtroying our religion and liberties. 

It is well known, how far J have expoſed myſelf to 
reſcue this nation from the dangers that threatened, not only 
your liberty, but the protcſtant religion in general, of which 
the church of England is one of the greateſt ſupports, and iu: 
the defence whereof I am ready again to venture life. 


& My lords and gentlemen, 


That which I have to aſk of you at preſent is, that 
whar you think fit to give towards the charges of the war 
for the next year, may be done without delay. And there 
is one reaſon, which more particularly obliges me to prels 
you to a ſpeedy determination in this matter, becauſe the 
Next month there is appointed at the Hague, a general meet- 
ing of all the princes and ſtates concerned in this war againſt 
France, in order to concert the meaſures, for the next cam- 


in hopes of diverting the bill, had it propoſed, that ſome regard ſhould be 
had to proteſtant diflenters. Love, member for London, and a diffenter, 
ſceing into this artifice, moved, that an effectual ſecurity might be found 
2ganitt popery, and that nothing might interpoſe till that was done; that 
then the diflenters would try to deſerve ſome favour, but at preſent were 
willing to lic under the ſeverity of the law, rather than clog a more necet- 
lary wotk with their concerns. To this the friends of the diſſenters agreed, 
and the teſt was paſſed, Though it was voted that a bill ſhould be brought 
in, to give eaſe to the difſenters, no act ever paſſed in Peir favour, nor has 
the teſt been removed to this day. 


The 


In your laſt meeting you gave me ſo many teſtimonies of 
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Ipaign; and till I know your intentions, I ſhall not only be 
uncettain myſelf what reſolutions to take, but our allies will 
be under the ſame doubts, unleſs they ſee me ſupported by 
our aſſiſtance. Beſides, if I know not in time what you 
will do, I cannot make ſuch proviſions as will be requiſite, 
but ſhall be expoſed to the ſame inconveniences the next 
year, which weie the cauſe, that the preparations for this 
luce neither ſo effectual or expeditious as was neceſlary. 

The charge will be alſo conſiderably leflened by giving time 
to provide things in their proper ſeaſon, and without con- 

| fuſion. 

„I have no other aim in this but to be in a condition to 
attack our enemies in fo vigorous a manner, as by the help 
of God may, in a little time, bring us to a laſting and ho- 

nourable peace; by which my ſubjects may be freed from 

the extraordinary expence of a lingering war. And that I 
can have no greater ſatis faction than in contributing to their 
eale, I hope I have already given proof. That you may be 
ſatisfied, how the money has been laid out, which you have 
already given, I have directed the accounts to be laid before 


* you, whenever you ſhall think fit to call for them. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


«© J have one thing more to recommend to you, which 
is the diſpatch of a bill of indemnity,” that the minds of 
my good ſubjects being quicted, we may all unanimouſly 
concur to promote the welfare and honour of the king— 
dom.” 


It is remarkable, that this ſpeech which met with uni— 
verſal applauſe, was compoſed by the king himlclf,---who the 
day before produced it to the council, written with his own 
hand, telling them, He Knew molt of his predeceffors were 
uſed to commit the drawing up of ſuch 1peeches to their 
miniſters, who generally had their private aims and interc its 
in view; to prevent which he thought fit to write it himſeltf 
in French, becauſe he was not fo great a maſter of the Kog— 
liſn tonguc. He defired them therefore to look it over, and 
change what they tound amils, that it might be tranſlated 
into Engliſh," 

At the ſame council the marquis of Hallifax defired for 
ſexeral reaſons, which he torbore to mention, to be excuſed 
from the oflice of ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, which was 
readily granted him, and a commiſſion was given to tic 
Robert Atkyns, chief baron of the exchequer, to ſupply 
his place. | 

The bufineſs of Oates, and ſome other matters, which had 
raiſed ſuch heats between the two houſes, being only ſuper— 
ſeded by the repeated adjournment of parliament, it was 
moved in council to put a final end to them by a proroga- 
tion. But the king thought fit to do nothing in an affair 
of ſuch a nature, without the advice of both houſes. The 
lords readily conſented to it; and as for the commons, tho' 
ſome of their members pretended, that ſuch a prorogation 
was irregular, after the king had made a ſpecch, wherein he 
had propoſed new matters to their conſideration, yet the con- 
trary opinion carried it by a great majority; fo that the King 
being come to the houſe of lords on Monday the 21ſt of Oc- 
tober, fir Robert Atkyns the new ſpeaker, acquainted both 
houſes, that it was his majeſty's pleature, that the parliament 
ſhould be prorogued, to the Wedneſday following. Before 
this prorogation, Dr. Crew biſhop of Durham, contrary 10 
the expectation of moſt people, took the oaths, and fubſcrib- 
ed the declaration appointed by law. He had been one of the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and upon King James's abdica- 


"= The ſpeech was approved by all the board except the earl of Mon- 
mouth, who objected agaiuſt the expretion, I. Eglitc Anghicane (toit le 
principal appui de la religion proteſtante ; . C. e The church of England 
is the chief {upport of the prote ſtant religion 3 it was altered to, * The 
church of England is one of the greateſt ſupports of the proteſtant religion.” 
vir Thomas Clarges, a member of the houſe of commons, found fault that 
tus majeſty had not mid, The church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed,” 

" The funds for raiſing this ſupply were a land-tax of two ſhillings, and 
another of one ſhilling in the pound, in which the Quakers are excuſed from 
double taxes, additional duties upon colttee, tea, and chocolate, after the 
lollowing rates: 


3 

Upon every hundred weight of coffee — 34 ©» 
pon every hundred weight of cocoa-nut — 8 8 © 
Upon every pound of tea _ — — 9 8 


This is the ſame bill that had been dropped the laſt ſeſſion, upon a diſpute 
whether the pcers can alter a money bill or tax. It was now paſſed with 
the alteration propoſed by the lords of a drawback upon exportation. An 
additional poll-tax was alfo paſſed, by which twenty ſhillings a head was 
laid upon every ſhop-keeper, tradeſman, and artificer, worth three hundred 
pounds perſonal eſtate, This bill had alſo been dropped the laſt ſeſſion, 
upon a debate, whether the lords ſhonld appoint commulioners of their own 
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tion, had abſconded himſelf for ſome time. He had endea- 
voured to get beyond ſea, and offered to compound by re- 
ſigning his biſhopric, but at laſt he was prevailed on to 
merit a pardon for what he had done by ſubmitting to the 
government, 

The Parliament being met on the 23d of October, the 
King declared to them from the throne, “ That having ſpoke 
0 lately to them, he need not ſay any thing now, matters not 
having been altered fince that time; and therefore referred 
to what he had ſaid laſt to both houſes, and deſired, that 
ſpcedy refolutions might be taken.“ Whereupon the com- 
mons unammouſly refolved, “ that they would ſtand by and 
afti{t his majeſty in reducing Ireland, and joining with his 
allies avroad in. a vigorous proſecution of a war againſt 
France.“ 

Accordingly, when the king at their requeſt had laid be- 
fore them the necetfary charges of the next year's ſervice, 
with the accounts of the laſt ſummer's expences, they unani- 
mouſly voted a ſupply ot two millions for thoſe purpoſes v. 

Tae pariiament this t-ſfion was chiefly employed about the 
ſtate-priſonets, the inſtruments of the illegal proceedings 
in the late reigns, and the miſcarriages in Iriſh and other 
atlairs. 

As to the ſtate-priſoners, the act for detaining ſuſpected 
perſons in prifon being expired, and ſeveral of thoſe perſons 
having petitioned the houle to be tried at the king's bench, 
a committee was appointed to inquire into the intormations 
which had been given againſt them, and the miſdemeanors 
of Burton and Graham, the great oppreſtors in the late reign, 
were again reported to the houſe. The caſe hkewiſe of 
baron Jenner was reported, who was charged with declaring 
for the diſpenſing power, and acting in the affair of Mag- 
dalen college. Theſe three were ordered to be brought 
before the houſe to be examined, but Jenner having been 
bailed and releaſed, before the warrant was ſerved, the ferjeant 
at arms was ordered to take bun into cuſtody, and likewiſe 
Burton an Graham, who were brought before the 
houſe, and not giving ſatisfaction, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a charge againſt them. At the 
lawe time were relcaſed upon bail, the lords Prefton , Forbes 
and fir John Fenwick. But the commons reſolved to impeach 
the cails of Peterborough, Saliſbury, and Caſtlemain, fir Ed- 
ward Hales and Obadiah Walker, of high-treaſon, for being 
reconciled to the church of Rome contrary to law, and other 
crimes. A bill was alſo ordered to be brought in to declare 
the late lord chancellor Jefferics's eſtate torfeited to the 
crown, and to attaint his blood. But this bill met with 1o 
much oppolition that no progreſs was made in it. However, 
for a terror to all the late inſtruments of - popery, and arbi— 
trary power, the houſe agreed, “that the pecuniary penal- 
ties incurred by all privy councillors, lord licuwnants, deputy 
lieutenants, and militia othcers, juſtices of the peace, and 
by any other perſons, who bad accepted or exerciſed any 
office or place of profit, either military or civil, (other than 
ſuch as are now officers, in their majeſties army or. fleet) 
contrary to the law againſt popiſh recufants, ſhould “ be 
ipecdily levied, and applied to the public ſervice.” | 

The lord Griffin, who was made a peer about a fortnight 
before king James's abdication, having been often required 
by letters and otherwite to attend the houſe of lords, and till 
refuſing to appear, their lordſhips defired the king by an 
addrels to ſummon him by proclamation to furrender himſelf, 
at ſuch a day as his majeſty ſhould appoint to their houſe, if 
then actually fiiting, or to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 


His lordſhip being accordingly ſummoned, turrendered him- 
5 


{elf to the carl of Nottingham, and having made his appear- 
ance before the houſe of lords, the ſpeaker told him, that he 


to tax themſelves. A tax of 100,000], wis moved. (by : fir Edward 
Seymour, it is ſaid) to be laid on the Jews; but the motion came to no— 
thing. 

9 The lord Preſton prefcnting to the houſe of lords a patent from king 
James, dated from Vertailles the 21ſt of January 1688-9, by which he was 
created a baron of England, the lordſhips voted him guilty of bigh-trea- 
ſon. However, they thouglit tit to refer the examination of that matter to 
the judges their athiants, The lord Pretton pretended, that the patent 
being dated one day betore the mecting of the convention, which had voted 
the throne vacant, it ought to be valid. To which it was anſwered, that 
the vacancy was iuppoſed to begin trom the moment king Junes leſt the 
kingdom, whereby he abqicated the government. The next day the judges 
brought in the lord Preſton guilty of a high mildemeanor, for which he was 
committed to the Tower. Not long aiter be acknowledged and begged 
pardon for his fault by «. petition to the lords, which was rejedted upon his 
{ubſcribing bimſelf viſount Jeton, without expreting of what Kingdom, } 
The next day he preſented another, wherein he {tiled huntelt viſcount of 
Scotland; and it being likewiſe «lledged in his behalf, that by accepting; a 
patent from king James, he never meant an attront to king \\ ilian, but 
only to ſecure his own perion from mpnlonment, (being at that tune pro— 
ſecuted at law by the lord Montagu for a conſidetab!e lum of moncy) he 
was releaſed from his confinement, 
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knew what he had to do before his fitting in that houſe ; 
whereupon his lordſhip deſired time to conſider of taking the 
oaths, he not being prepared for it; which was readily 
granted, 

The ſame day the parliament was prorogued, a packet was 
intercepted, which plainly diſcovered how little the lord 
Griffin was inclined to own the preſent government. The 
diſcovery happened in the following manner. His lordſhip 
having cauſed a large pewter bottle to be made with a double 
bottom, ordered his cook to go to 2 pewterer's at an unſea- 
ſonable hour of the night, to get the falſe bottom ſoldered. 
The pewterer finding a packet between the two bottoms of 
the bottle, began to ſuſpect ſomething; and the cook not 

iving him a ſatisfactory anſwer about the contents, he made 
bold to open it. The ſuperſcription of ſeveral letters directed 
to king James, the duke of Berwick, &c. juſtified the pew- 
terer's ſuſpicion, who immediately ſeized the lord Grithn's 
cook, and carried him to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, but 
he being gone to bed, and his ſervants reſufing to admit the 
pewterer to his maſter's preſence, the lord Griffin, who by 
this time began to apprehend what had befallen his meſſenger, 
took this opportunity to make his eſcape. Beſides the letters, 
there was found an account of ſome private reſolutions of the 
council, and an exact lift of all the land and fea forces of 
England. Whereupon the lord Griffin's houſe and papers 
were ſearched, his lady committed to the Tower, feveral 
ſuſpected perſons arreſted, ud the Cuſtom-houſe officers 
ordered to ſtop all unknown perſons, who offered to crots the 
ſeas without paſles. The lord Griffin having abſconded him- 
ſelf ſome few days, and finding it difficult to go out of the 
kingdom, ſurrendered himſelt to the earl of Shrewſbury, 
ſecretary of ſtare, who having examined him, committed 
him to the cuſtody of a meſſenger, from whence he was ſent 
to the tower. The commons upon this appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire how the lord Grichn came to know a 
reſolution, which the king had coinmunicated to four per- 
ſons only; and the lords addrefled his majeſty to let him un- 
derſtand,- that the ſaid lord. being one of their members, they 
were conſequently his proper judges. The king having left 
the  cognizance of this affair to the peers, they began to 
examine the papers intercepted in the pewter bottle, which 
were the only evidence againſt the lord Griffin. And becauſe, 
ſome few days before, it had been reſolved in that houle, 
that colonel Algernon Sidney was unjuſtly condemned, no- 
thing but writings found in his cloſet having been produced 
againſt him, the carl of Rocheſter argued, trom a parity of 
reaſon in favour of lord Griffin, who, after ſeveral warm 
debates, was ſet at liberty upon bail, 

As to the inſtruments of the illegal proceedings of the late 
reigns, the lords as well as the commons, appointed a com- 
mittee to examine who were the adviſers and proſecutors of 
the murders of the lord Ruſſel, colonel Sidney, fir Thomas 
Armſtrong, aldernian Corniſh and others, and who had the 
chief hand in the quo warrantos and delivering up of charters, 
This committee was appointed, at the motion of the duke 
of Bolton, and it was defired by the lords, that Mr. John 
Hampden and Mr. John Trenchard, members of the houſe 
of commons, might attend the committee, to inform them 
what they knew of theſe matters. Theſe two gentlemen had 
been accuſed, for being concerned with the duke of Mon- 
mouth and the lord Ruflel in the plot of 1683. Trenchard 
had been charged with undertaking to raiſe a body of men at 
Taunton, but he had denied every thing. And it was then 
well known, his greateſt crime was the being the firſt man, 


This matter is thus related by Kennet after Boyer, It is certain, (ſay 
they) that Mr. Hampden was able to give the lords a great light into that 
affair, having been involved in the like danger himſelt, and out of which 
he diſengaged himſelf not without difficulty. But this inquiry was not fo 
much intended againit Mr. Hampden, as agaiaſt the marquis of Hallifax, 
who had endeavoured Mr. Hampden's ruin, by procuring a note from the 


late duke of Monmouth, which repreſented Mr, Hampden as the chief 


accomplice with the lord Rufſel, But the duke afterwards repenting of 
having accuſed one of his beſt friends, earneſtly demanded his note from king 
Charles II. to whom the marquis had delivered it, and at laſt obtained it 
on this condition, never to retuin into his majeſty's preſence, Mr. Hamp— 
den appeared before the committee of the lords, and made a long ſpeech, 
in which he rather aimed at juitifying himſelf, than at diſcovering the 
authors of the lord Ruſſel's death, He cxtolled his ſervices to the prefent 
government, infinuating, that the whole intrigue in inviting over the prince 
of Orange had been managed by himſelf, and Mr, Johnſon, (a Scotlman, 
ſon of the lord of Warriſtoun, who had been executed in 1663, and firt 
couſin of biſhop Burnet) whom he had employed to gather the reſults of the 
gfcveral conſultations in private houſes, He urged, that by his concern in 
this affair he had expotcd himſelf to imminent danger ; for had Johnſton 
been ſuſpected, he would have been ſent into Scotland, and forced by the 
rack (which is allowed in that kingdom) to diſcover thoſe who ſet him at 
work, Upon this account it was that Mr, Hampden, after the revolution, 
made ſevcral ofters at bcing ſecretary of ttate ; but the king thought him of 
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that had moved the exclufion in the houſe of common; 
Mr. Hampden was let into all the duke of Monmouth', 
fecrets, and knew the whole affair. Upon lord Howard; 
evidence, he was brought in guilty of a miſdemeanor, and 
fined 40,0001. the moſt extravagant fine, that had cver 
been ſet for a miſdemeanor, and which amounted to an 
impriſonment for life, He was afterwards concerned in 
Monmouth's rebellion, and upon pleading guilty and beg. 
ging his lite, was pardoned. 

He is ſaid to have been ſo aſhamed of this, that it gays 
his ſpirits ſuch a diſorder, he could never maſter, and 
which had a terrible concluſion, for about ten years after he 
cut his own throat. He was grandſon of him that pleaded 
the cauſe of England, in the point of ſhip-money ; his father 
was an eminent man, and zealous in the excluſion. He him. 
ſelf was a man of great parts, and a critic in Latin, Greek 
2nd Hebrew, of great heat and vivacity, but too unequal in 
his temper. 

Mr. Hampden appeared before the committee, and, as it 
is laid, made a long ſpeech, tending rather to extol his own 
ſerviccs, than to diſcover the authors of lord Ruflel's death b. 
However this be,. though this inquiry laſted ſome weeks, 
and gave occaſion to much heat, nothing could be proved, 
upon which votes or addrefſes could have been grounded: 
yet the lord Hallifax, having concurred with the miniſtry 
and council in the ſeverities and executions in the end of king 
Charles's reign, and in the quo warrantos, and ſurrendering 
the charters, faw it was neceflary for him to withdraw now, 
and quit the court. And ſoon after he reconciled himſelf to 
the torics, and upon all occafions protected the whole party. 
The privy-ſeal was put in commiſſion after the lord Hallifax 
had reſigned, and given to William Cheney, fir John Knatch- 
bull, and fir William Pultney. 

As to the miſcarriages in the Iriſh affairs, which had been 
a continual ſubject of complaint, the commons being in- 
formed that the duke Schomberg's army was ſcarce fourteen 
thoufand ſtrong, though there were twenty-three thouſand 
upon the cftabliſhmenr, they defired the king to appoint 
commiſſioners to go over and inquire into the condition of 
the army in Ireland. Though the king affured the houſe 
that he would comply with their addreſs, vet ſome members 
moved, that the commons ſhould ſend commiſſioners of 
their own nomination, both to look into the expence, and 
to prevent falle muſters; which ſeemed to be an encroach- 
ment on the royal prerogative. Others ſaid, that duke 
Schomberg would have done well to have come himſelf in 
perſon, to acquaint the houſe with the cauſes of the weakneſs 
of his army, in order to ſecure his own reputation. And 
others went farther, refleCting on that general for not' fighting 
king James's forces. Though the duke wanted no apology 
among thoſe, who Knew his capacity, yet being informed, 
that his conduct was called in queſtion, even in the parlia- 
ment itſelf, he acquainted the King with the reaſons, that 
had obliged him not to ſtir from his camp upon the approach 
of king James; alledging, that his army had never exceeded 
twelve thouſand effective men, moſt of them newly raiſod, 
and little better than thoſe of the late king, who had double 
that number : That he had waited for artillery, horſes and 
carriages above a month: That the army had all along 
wanted bread; the horſes, ſhoes and provender ; and the 
turgcons and apothecaries, proper medicines for the ſick. 
This account was confirmed by Mr. Lumley, brother to the 
lord Lumley, and by count Solmes, who at this time arrived 
from Ireland, and reported further, that the army was can- 


too hot a temper for a place that requires a ſettled head. One day Mr. 
Hampden, with defign to remind the king of his own ſervices ; repretented 
to him, that thoſe of Mr. Johnſton were ſtill left unrewarded ; to which the 


king replied, that, he, had not forgot either Mr. Hampden or Mr. Johns 


ton.“ However, neither of them had much regſon to complain; the king 
having named the firit to be his envoy into Spain, and the other into S lt. 
zerland ; which employments they both refuled, 

Great part of this relation ſeems to be taken from uncertain memoirs ; for 
as 1t is not true that the inviting over the prince of Orange was managed by 
him and Johniton, Mr, Hampden cannot be juſtly luppoſed to lay 10. 
Nor is the dialogue with the king any more likely. Neither could they 
with juſtice fay, that an envoyſhip to Spain was a ſufficient reward for thc 
ſervice Mr, Hampden had done the king; ſince, by their own confetlivn, 
he had contributed ſo much towards the revolution; However, it muſt be 
owned, Mr. Hampden thought hiniſelf neglected, and was fo far diſguttcd 
as to fh, * I think I deſerve to have ſomething offered me at lenkt.“ 
his is the worſt that thoſe who knew him intimately, heard him ever fay. 
However this be, Mr. Cox, upon Mr, Hampdeu's recommendation Wa 
ſeat to Switzerland, and Mr. Stanhope brother to the Lord Cheſterficid, 
was diſpatched to Madrid, About the ſame time, the lord Paget was ſent 
envoy to the emperor,. and the lord Durfley, atterwards carl of Berkley to 
Holland, to relieve the carl of Pembroke, who was made a privv-councillory 


and not long after firſt commiſſioner of the Adauralty, upon the relignation 
of the lord Torrington, 0 
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Foned in pretty good winter. quarters; that abundance of men 


ond borſe had been ſwept away by fickneſs, and want of food 


F cloathing, ; but that the fick now recovered very faſt ; and 
s for the officers, that ſeveral of them had killed themſelves 
eich drinking too plentifully Iriſh uſquebaugh, particularly 
nr Edward Deering, colonel Wharton, and fir Thomas Gower : 
That the miſcarriages of Ireland were wholly to be charged 
on Mr. John Shales, purveyor-general to the army; and that 
upon duke Schomberg's landing at Dundalk, there was fo 
oenetal a conſternation among the Iriſh, that he might have 
arched directly to Dublin, if he had not wanted proviſions 
and a train of artillery. Dr. Walker alſo acquainted the 
commons with theſe things, whereupon theſe addrefled the 
king, that Shales might be taken into cuſtody, and all his 
accounts, papers, and ſtores ſecured ; and that duke Schom- 
berg might be empowered to appoint an abler perſon. Next 
day major Wildman brought the king's anſwer : “ That 
he had ſome time ſince taken order therein, being informed 
of captain Shales's miſdemeanors in his employment, and had 
written to duke Schomberg for that purpole ; and believed 
what was defired was already done, though the wind being 
contrary, he had not yet received any account from Ireland.” 
But the commons ſtill eager upon this affair, reſolved upon 
another addreis, to requeſt his majelty to name thoſe, who 
had recommended Shales to his ſervice, which however the 
king declined to do, becauſe, as he ſaid, Shales had been pro- 
poled in full council. This Shales had been puryeyor to 
king James's army, whilſt encamped on Hounſlow- Heath ; 
and upon that account was greatly ſu{pected of diſhoneſt 

ractices under king William. 

A few days after, the king ſent the tollowing meflage to 
the commons in writing: 


WIILIAu R. 


1 I S majeſty having already declared his reſolutions 

to proſecute the war in Ireland with the utmoſt 
vigour; and being deſirous to ule the means, that may be 
moſt ſatis factory and effectual in order to it, is gracioufly 
pleaſed, that this houſe do recommend a number ot pertons, 
not exceeding ſeven, to be commiſhoned by his majeſty to 
take care of the proviſions, and ſuch other preparations, as 
Mall be neceſſary for that ſervice. 

« His majeſty is further pleaſed to let the houſe know, 
that upon conſideration of the addreſs of the 11th ot Novem- 
ber, he gives them leave to nominate ſome perions to go over 
into Ireland, to take an account of the number of the army 
there, and the ſtare and condition of it, who ſhall receive his 
majeſty's orders accordingly.” 


This condeſcending meſſage was ſo well received by the 
houſe, that both theſe affairs were left to the king. How- 
ever they took this opportunity to preſs him to diſcover thole, 
who had recommended Shalcs ; to which he replied, © it 1s 
impoſhble for me to give an anſwer to this queſtion,” but 
promiſed to take all poſſible care to carry on the war in Ireland 
with vigour, and to employ ſuch perſons, as might be moſt 
proper for the ſervice. But the complaints of milmanagement 

; were ſo great, that on the 15th of December, the commons 
reſolved, ** that an humble addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, to lay before him the ill conduct and ſucceſs of affairs 
in reference to Ireland, the armies and fleet ; and humbly to 
defire his majeſty, that he will pleaſe to take it into his 
conſideration, and, in his wiſdom, to find out the authors of 
theſe miſcarriages, and to appoint affairs to be managed by 
perſons unſuſpected, and more to the ſafety of his majeſty, 
and ſatis faction of his ſubjets.” The houſe likewiſe having 
been informed, that the miſcarriages of the fleet proceeded 
from araging ſickneſs amongſt the ſeamen, occaſioned by great 
quantities of corrupt and unwholeſome proviſions, which 
had been furniſhed to the navy, the laſt ſummer, and the ſame 
being atteſted by ſeveral members of the houſe upon their 
own knowledge, it was reſolved, on the 23d of November, 
* That fir John Parſons, fir Richard Haddock, alderman 
Sturt, and Mr. Nicholas Fenn, victuallers of the fleet, ſhould 

be ſent for in cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, to anſwer to 


He ſpoke of this with more than ordinary vehemence. So that ſome- 

times he ſaid he would not ſtay and hold an empty name, unleſs he had a 

revenue for life. He ſaid once to biſhop Burnet, that, he underſtood the 

good of a commonwealth as well as of a kingly government, and it was hard 

to determine which was the beſt ; but he was ſure, the worſt of all govern- 

2 was that of a king, without treaſure and without power. Burnet, 
* 3+ . 
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the ſaid complaints.“ And within a few days after, the king 
appointed Thomas Papillon, Simon Mayne, John Agar, 
Humphrey Ayles, and James Howe, commitſioners for vic- 
tualling the navy; 

About the fame time the commons took into conſideration 
the ſtate of the nation, and ſeveral members made complaints 
of the late miſcarriages, and charged them on the miniſtry. 
Mr. Hampden made a ſpeech wherein he urged, “ that he 
could not but wonder to ſee thoſe very perſons in the minil- 
try, whom the late king James had employed, even when 
his affairs were moſt deſperate, to treat with the then prince 
ot Orange,“ and moved for an addreſs to deſire the king to 
remove the perſons, whom he had marked out, from his pre— 
ſence and councils. This ſpeech (ſays a certain hiſtorian) 
might have made greater impreſſion, had he not at the ſame 
time coinplained, that feveral of the commonwealth's-men 
were then employed by the government ; upon which, the 
houſe, who knew, that both he, his father, and their prede- 
ceſſors had ever adhered to the republican party, broke out 
into a general laughter. As ſoon as the houſe was compoſed, 
leveral members ſtood up in defence of the perſons, on whom 
Mr. Hampden had reflected, alledging, “ that the reaſon 
why they had been deputed to the prince of Orange, was not 
becauſe they were in King James's intereſt, but rather becauſe 
they had all along diſapproved that king's conduct, and, as 
ſuch, had the general approbation of the nation, and were 
moſt likely to be agreeable to his highnels.” However, the 
houſe voted an addreſs, to repreſent to the king the miſcar- 
riages of Ireland and of the flect, and to defire, that he would 
diſcover the authors of them, that they might be brought to 


puniſhment. Mr. Hampden, with ſome others, being named 


to draw up this addreſs, gave ſome people occafion to think 
that his principal aim was to have the earl of Nottingham 
removed, that he might himſelt ſtep into his place of ſecretary 
ot ſlate. 

This addreſs was accordingly preſented to the houſe on the 
23d of December, by Mr. Hampden, and becauſe it con- 
tained a long detail of the miſcarringes, and ill ſuccefles both 
at lea and land; it was fpoke againſt by ſeveral members, and 
even by his own father, who infifted to have it drawn up 
again. But others were of another opinion, and ſaid, inſtead 
of contracting, it ought to be enlarged. In this debate it 
was remarkable to fce Mr. Hampden and fir Edward Seymour, 
fir John Guiſe and fir Chriſtopher Mufgrave, fir Francis 
V/innington and Mr. Francis Gwin, on the ſame fide of the 
queſtion. 

In Decctuber a queſtion was put in the houſe of commons, 
„ Whether a perſon having a place at court, or any depen— 
dance vn the king, ſhould be a member of that houſe?“ The 
debate was warm and obſtinate ; for, as it always happens on 
ſuch occaſions, the diſpulted and diſappointed joined with the 
enemies of the government, to keep others out of places, ſince 
they themielves could not get-into them, The queſtion was 
however carried for the place-men, and this reaſon given, 
* becaule otherwiſe the fitteſt perſons for public employments 
would remain excluded, and be debarrcd the opportunity of 
1crving either the king or the country.“ 

During theſe proceedings in the parliament, the whigs 
began to loſe much of the king's good opinion, not only by 
the heat which they ſhewed in both houſes againſt their ene- 
mies, but by the coldneſs that appeared in every thing that 
related to the public, as well as to himſelf, and particularly 
in the affair ot his revenue, For though he had exprefled 
an earneſt defire to have it ſettled for life, alledging, he was 
not a king till that was cone, ſince without it the title of a 
king was only a pageant, the civil liſt was nevertheleſs granted 
but for one year d. For a jealouſy was now infuſed into 
many, that he would grow arbitrary in his government, if 
he once had the revenue, and would ſtrain for a high ſtretch 
of prerogative, as ſoon as he was out of difficulties and ne- 
ceflitics. Thoſe of the whigs, who had lived ſome years at 
Amſterdam, had got together a great many ſtories, that went 
about the city, of his ſullenneſs and imperious way of diCtat- 
ing. The Scots likewiſe, who were now come up to give an 
account of the procecd:ings in parliament, ſet about many 
things, that heightened their apprehentions “. One Simpſon, 
a Scots preſbyterian, was recommended to the earl of Port- 


r The carl of Belcarras obſerves, that the ſeſſion of parliament “ ended 
with ſo little fatisfactiva to all parties in it, that moſt of them ran to Lon- 
don, ſome to complain, that thote things had not been performed, that the 
prince of Orange promiſed, when he came to the crown ; others to defend 
themſelves; for there were great animoſities among them, particularly 


againſt lord S—r, who, though he always had been a fanatic, yet was 


generally abhorred among them, as they ſaid, being a man neither of 
uU religion, 
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land, as a man, whom he might truſt, and who would bring 
him good intelligence; upon which account he was often 
admitted, and was entertained as a good ſpy. But he was 
in a ſecret confidence with one Nevill Payne, the moſt active 
and dextrous of all king James's agents, who had indeed 
loſt the reputation of an honeſt man entirely, and yet had 
ſuch arts of management, that even thoſe who knew what he 
was, were willing to employ him. Simpſon and he were in 
a cloſe league together, and Payne diſcovered ſo much ot 
the ſecret intelligence of his party to Simpſon, that he might 
carry it to the earl of Portland, as made him pats for the belt 
fpy the court had. When he had gained a confiderable 
ſhare of credit, he made uſe of it to infuſe into the earl of 
Portland jealouſies of the king's beſt friends; and as the earl 
hearkened too attentively to theſe, ſo by other hands it was 
conveyed to ſome of them, that the court was now become 
Jealous of them, and was ſecking evidence againſt them. 

Sir James Montgomery, who had been very inſtrumental 
in ſettling the crown of Scotland upon king Witham, was 
eaſily poſſeſſed with theſe reports; and he and ſome others, 
by Payne's management, entered into a correſpondence with 
king James's party in England. They demanded an aſſur- 
ance for the ſettlement of P'reſbytery in Scotland, and to have 
the chief poſts of the government ſhared among them. 
Princes in exile are apt to grant every thing that is aſked of 
them ; for they know, that, if they are reſtored, they ſhall 
have every thing in their power. Upon this they entered 
into a cloſe treaty for the way of bringing all this about. At 
firſt they only aſked money for furniſhing themſelves with 
arms and ammunition ; but afterwards they inſiſted on de- 
manding three thouſand men, to be ſent over from Dunkirk; 
becauſe by duke Schomberg's being poſted in Ulſter, their 
communication with Ireland was cut off. In order to the 
carrying on this deſign, they reconciled themſelves to the 
duke of Queenſberry, and the other lords of the epiſcopal 
party ; and on both fides it was given out, that this union of 
thoſe, who were formerly ſuch violent enemies, was only to 
ſecure and ſtrengthen their intereſt in parliament ; the epil- 
copal party pretending, that fince the King was not able to 
protect them, they, who ſaw themſelves marked out for de- 
ſtruction, were to be excuſed for joining with thoſe, who 
could ſecure them. Simpſon brought an account of all this 
to the earl of Portland, and was preſſed by him to find out 
witneſſes to prove it againſt fir James Montgomery. He 
carried this to them, and told them that the whole buſineſs 
was diſcovered, and that great rewards were offered to ſuch 
as would merit them by {wearing againſt them, With this 


religion, nor honour: beſides he had complied with all governments, and 
had taken all oaths and eagagements, that were a going for fifty years 
before, and was the contriver of ſeveral of them, yet never was faithful to 
any party. The favours done by the prince ot Orange, to the lord S—r 
and his ion, and thoſe other things not done in parliament, which were ex- 
pected, made mauy diffatisfied, But to take off the odium of the laſt, 
and to ſhew he was not to blame for their na having all they deſired in 
parliament, he cauſed to be printed all his inſtruétious to duke Hamilton, 
and laid all the fault on him, which he moſt patiently fattered, and might 
very well have juſtified it, ſince all he neglected to do was to latisfy the 
molt bigoted fanatics, ia not ſettling religion, as they would have it, and 
whereabout they could not agree, among themſelves ; fo it was delayed, 
The next thing was the not reftoring the forefaulted eſtates, which indeed 
duke Hamilton thought unjuit, but not the lets, that his fon and brother 
were ſo much concerned, being in poſſeſſion of two of the belt of them by 
a gift from your majeſty, But to do him juſtice, he was not for going ſuch a 
length of extravagances and crue]ty, as thoſe inraged fanatic rebels, who 
came over with the prince of Orange, which made the molt part of his 
enemies, untill they took a general hatred at the lord Melvill. This made 
them join together more for their intereit than inclination ; others went up 
to get the rewards of their ſervices; but finding themielves diſappointed of 
thoſe employments, which they thought due to their merit, quite broke off 
from the reſt, though to cover their defign the better, they continued ſtill 
the moſt bigoted of the party. The chief of theſe were fir James Mont- 

omery, carl of A e, lord R s, Mr. William Hamilton, and Mr, 
123 O0 e, who at firſt in the convention had behaved himſelf very: 
well, but by great promiſes made him by duke Hamilton, he went over to 
him; and finding himſelf diſappointed, joined again at London in all, that 
was propofed to him for your majeſty's ſervice by fir James Montgomery, 
who managed the rei as he pleated, and having got acquainted with Mr. 
Ferguſon, Mr, Payne, capt. W n, and fome others, that were in 
your intereſt, engaged not only for himſelf, but for the otheis without 
their knowledge, truſting to his power over them. The firſt of his own 
ſett he propoſed his delign to, was the earl of A- e, his brother in-law, 
whom he found very frank, as he always was, when the change of a party 
was oftered, then the lord R 5; and laid be fore them two the ingra- 
titude of the prince of Orange in not giving them employments, and the 
great offers made by your friends, if they would return to their duty. He 
wanted not encouragement to fay ſo, for Mr. Payne had pronnſed him all 
that his ambition, vanity, or avarice could fuggeſt ; nor were there ever 
two better matched than Mr. Payne and fir James Montgomery; for Mr, 
Payne made him believe, that he could diſpoſe both ot titles of honour, 
employments and money, as he pleaſed ; and the other impoſed fo far upon 
him, as fo make him believe, he was able to turn the whole nation with a 
ſpecch, to do whatever he propoſed, ; 
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they alarmed many of their party, who did not know w1,;. 
was at the bottom, and thought, that nothing was defigneq 
but an oppoſition to lord Melvill and the elder Dalrymple 
now created lord Stair; and they were poſſeſſed with a feat 
that a new bloody ſcene of ſham-plots and ſuborned witnefſe, 
was to be opened. And when it began to be whiſpered abou, 
that they were in treaty with king James, that appeared is 
be ſo little credible, that it was ſaid by ſome diſcontenteg 
men, what could be expected from a government, that was 
lo ſoon contriving the ruin of its beſt friends? Some feareg 
that the king himſelf might too eaſily receive ſuch reports. 
and that the common practices of miniſters, who ſtudy t, 
make their maſters believe, that all their own enemies ate 
likewiſe his, were like to prevail in this reign, as much 
as they had formerly done. Montgomery came to have great 
credit with ſome of the whigs in England, particularly Wit 
the carl of Monmouth and the duke of Bolton ; and he _ 
ployed ir all, to perſuade them not to truſt the king, and to 
animate them againſt the earl of Portland. This wrough: 
lo much, that many were diſpoſed to think, that they would 
have good terms from king James; and that he was non 
ſo convinced of his former errors, that they might fafel; 
truſt him. The earl of Monmouth intimated this to biſko) 
Burnet twice, but in ſuch a manner, as if he was afraid of! 
and endeavoured to prevent it; but he ſet forth the reaſons 
tor it with great advantage, and thoſe againſt it very faintly 
Matters were truſted to Montgomery and Payne; and Fer. 
guſon, who had been very deeply engaged with the enemies 
to the court in the two preceding reigns, was taken into 
it, as a man, who naturally loved to embroil things. Thus 
a deſign was formed, firſt to alienate the city of London ſo 
entirely from the king, that no loans might be advanced on 
the money-bills, which, without credit upon them, could not 
anſwer the end for which they were given. It was ſpread 
about, that king James would give a full indemnity for all 
that was paſt ; and that, for the future, he would ſeparate 
himſelf entirely from the French intereſt, and be contented 
with a ſecret connivance at thoſe of his own religion, It was 
ſaid, that he was weary of the inſolence of the French court 
and law his error in truſting to it ſo much as he had done, 
The corrupted party had gone ſo far, that they ſeemed to 
fancy, that the reſtoring hin would be not only ſafe, but 
happy to the nation. Biſhop Burnet owns, that it was long 
Before he could ſuffer himſelf to think, that the matter was 
gone ſo far; but he was at laſt convinced of it. He received 
a letter from an unknown hand, with a direction, how to 
anſwer it. The ſubſtance of it was, that the writer of it 


« Atter they had conferred their affairs together, and diſpoſed of every 
thing according to their fancy, they propoſed their reſolutions of * 
you to the earl of A n then pritoner in the Tower of London —— 
embraced it moſt willingly, judging it, that to get thoſe, who had been 
molt eminent againſt you, to come over, could not but make a conſiderable 
intereſt, The next ſtep they made was to fend one over to your majeity 
with the ofter of their tervice, and adviſe how all things ſhould be dif olet. 
Though thex tound a meflenger fit for their affair, called Mr Il 4 
yet they had great difficulty, how to get their commiſſions titles of honour, 
and inſtructions to the parliament, worded according to torm; for none of 
them knew any thing of the matter. But fir Andrew F ; I, gave 
doubles of all they defired, to Mr, Ferguſon, without knowing any x. of 
them, believing it could not be but tor your majeſty's ſervice "ace th 
earl of A n was concerned in it. After they had diſpatched their mel 
ſenger with all his inſtructions, and having nothing to do till his return 
tir James and Mr. Ferguſon being openly declared enemies to the lord 
Melvill, wrote a pamphlet, which they called, The Grievances,” It gave 
great offence, and broke fir James Montgomery ſor ever with the 5 of 
Orange and all his favourites; in which was laid open all their follies aud 
breach of promiſes, with all the bitterneſs, which Mr. Ferguſon's pen was 
capable of, who had been in conſtant uſe of ſuch undertakings for many 
years. 

The winter 1689 was thus ſpent at London in their private councils 
which made the prince of Orange fo weary of both 6des, that he told duke 
Hamilton, that he was ſo much troubled about their debates, that he 
withed he were a thouſand miles from Scotland, and that he were never king 
of it, Duke Hamilton, though he was extremely both the lord Melvill 
and lord Stair's enemy, who were the chief cauſe of thoſe debares yet went 
not publi-iy to the meetings of your enemies, which was then called 6 the 
club,“ but lived in outward civility with all, till the ſpring that lord Melvill 
came down commiſſioner, a 

* While they were thus hot upon their debates at London, the council of 
Scotland, where the earl of Crawford conſtantly preſided, without any 
commitiion, was very buſy with th ite i as 
| | very buf) e epiicopal clergy, who had not prayed 
tor the prince of Olange, as was ordered by the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
A great many were ſummoned before the council; and upon their refuſal 
turned our. Others, who would have complied, and alſo made it appear 
by their detences, that it was impoſlible for them to be informed of the 
order in ſo ſhort a time, were likewiſe turned out. His zeal carrying all 
things before him, and the reſt complying with all that he propoſed ; ſo 
that by the council, the rabble, and the new levied dragoons the worlt of 
either, there were but very few in their churches before the next ſpring, 
fave ſome, that were willing to comply with every thing ; which rendered 
* 5 even to their enemies. Acc, of the Afl. of Scot. 
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could diſcover 2 plot deeply laid againſt the King, if he 
might be aſſured not to be made a witneſs, and have his 
friends, who were in it, pardoned. That prelate, by the 
king's order, engaged for the firſt ; but as an indefinite pro- 
miſe of pardon was thought too much, the informer was rold 
that he might, as to that, truſt to the king's mercy. Upon 
this he came to the biſhop, who found him to be fir James 
Montgomery's brother. He acquainted the biſhop, that a 
treaty was ſettled with king James ; that articles were agreed 


on; and an invitation ſubſcribed by the whole cabal, to 


king James to come over, which was to be ſent to the court 


of France, both becauſe the communication was eaſier and 
leſs watched when it went through Flanders than with Ire- 
land; and to Jet that court fee, how ſtrong a party he had, 
and by that means to obtain the ſupplies and force that was 
deſired. He ſaid, that he ſaw the writing, and ſome hands 
to it; but that he knew many more were to ſign it; and he 
undertook to put the biſhop in a method to ſeize on the ori- 
gina] paper. The king could not eaſily believe the affair had 
gone lo tar; yet he ordered the earl of Shrewtbury to receive 
{uch adviees, as the biſhop ſhould bring him, and imme- 
diately to do what was proper. A few days after this, Mont- 
gomery told the biſhop that one Williamion was that day 
gone to Dover with the original invitation. The biſhop 
found the earl of Shrewſbury inclined enough to ſuſpect 
Williamſon, who had for ſome days ſollicited a pals for 
Flanders, and had got ſome perſons, of whom it was not 
proper to ſhew a ſuſpicion, to anſwer for him, A perton 
was therefore ſent poſt after him, with orders to ſeize him in 
bis bed, and to take his clothes and portmanteau from him, 
which were ſtrictly examined, but nothing found. Yet upon 
the news of this, the party was extremely affrighted, but 
ſoon recovered themſelves; the true ſecret of which was 
afterwards diſcovered, Simpſon was it ſeems, to go over 
with Williamſon, but firſt to ride to ſome houſes, which 
were in the way to Dover; whereas the other went directly 
in the ſtage-coach. It was thought ſafeſt for Simpſon to 
carry thoſe papers, for there were many different invitations, 
as they would not truſt their hands to one common paper. 
Simpſon came to the houſe at Dover, where Williamſon was 
in the meflenger's hands; upon which he went away imme- 
diately to Deal, and hired a boat, and got ſafe to France 
with his letters. Montgomery finding that nothing was dil- 
covered by the way, which he had directed biſhop Burnet 
to, imagined, that he ſhould be deſpiſed by king William's 
friends, and perhaps ſuſpected by his own party ; and there- 
fore went over to France ſoon after, and turned papiſt. The 
fear of this diſcovery went preſently off; and Simplon came 
back with large aſſurances; and twelve thouſand pounds were 
ſent to the Scots, who undertook to do great matters. 

All pretended diſcoveries were laughed at, and looked 
upon as fictions of the court; and upon this the city of 
London were generally poſſeſſed with a very ill opinion of 
the king. | 

In this fituation of affairs, the whigs diſcovered that the 
tories were treating with the court about the diſſolution of 
the parliament. Though the commons had granted the ſup— 
plies that were demanded for the reduction of Ireland, and 
for the quota to which the king was obliged by his alliances, 
yet the remoteneſs of the funds making it neceſſary to offer 
great premiums to thoſe who advanced the money upon a 
ſecurity that was thought ſo hazardous, fince few believed 
the government would laſt ſo long, the ſupplies, though 
ſeemingly great, brought not in the half of what they were 
eſtimated at. This the tories perceived, and ſeeing the whigs 
grow ſullen, and that they would make no advance of 
money, they applied to the court, and promiſed great ad- 
vances of money, if the parliament might be diſſolved, and a 
new one ſummoned. Upon this the commons prepared a 
bill, “ for reſtoring corporations to their ancient rights and 
privileges,” by which they hoped to have made ſure of all 
future parliaments; for in it was inſerted the following 
clauſe, „That every mayor, recorder, ſheriff, common- 
council-man, town-clerk, magiſtrate, or officer, who did 
take upon him to conſent to, or join in the ſurrender of any 
charters, or inſtrument purporting ſuch ſurrender, did ſolicit, 
procure, proſecute, or did pay or contribute to the charge of 
proſecuting any ſcire facias, quo warranto, or information 1n 
the nature of quo warranto, by this act declared unlawful, 
ſhall be, and is declared, adjudged, and enacted to be, for 
the ſpace of ſeven years, incapable and diſabled to all intents 
and purpoſes, to bear or execute any office, employment, or 


As to the honours and perferments conferred this year, his majeſty, at 
the beginning of November, was pleaſed to create Richard lord Coote, 
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place of truſt, as a member of ſuch reſ pective body corporate, 
or in or for ſuch reſpective city, town, borough, or cinque- 
port, whereof or wherein he was member at or before the 
time of making ſuch ſurrender or inſtrument purporting ſuch 
ſurrender, or the ſuing out, or proſecuting ſuch ſcire tacias, 
quo warranto, or information in the nature of quo warranto; 
any thing in this act contained, or any other caſe, ſtature, or 
any ordinance, charter, cuſtom, or any thing to the contrary, 
in any wile notwithſtanding.” This was oppoſed in the 
houſe by the whole ſtrength of the tory party; for they ſaw, 
that the carrying of it would be the total ruin of their intereſt 
through the whole kingdom. They ſaid a great deal againſt 
the declaratory part of the bill; but whatever there might be 
in that, they urged, that ſince the thing had been ſo univer- 
fal, it ſcemed hard to puniſh it with ſuch ſeverity : and that 
by this means the party for the church would be diſgraced, 
and the corporation caſt into the hands of diflenters. And 
now both parties made their court to the king. The whigs 
promiſed every thing, that he defired, if he would help them 
to get this bill patſed; and the tories were not wanting in 
their promiſes, if the bill ſhould be ſtopped, and the par- 
lament diflolved. The bill was carried in the houſe of com- 
mons by a great majority. When it was brought up to the 
lords, the firſt point in debate was upon the declaratory part, 
Whether a corporation could be forfeited or ſurrendered, 
The lord chiet-juſtice Holt, and two other judges, were for 
the affirmative, but all the reſt for the negative. No prece- 
dents for the athrimative were brought higher than the reign 
ot king Henry VIII, in which the abbies were ſurrendered ; 
which was at that time fo great a point of ſtate, that the au- 
thority of thete precedents ſeemed not clear enough for regu- 
lar times. The houle was fo equally divided, that it went 
tor the bill only by one voice. After which, little doubt 
was made of the paſſing the at. But now the applications 
of the tories were much quickened : they made the king all 
poſſible promiſes; and the promoters of the bill ſaw them- 
ſelves expoled to the corporations, which were to feel the 
effects of this bill fo ſenfibly, that they made as great pro- 
miles on their part. The matter was now at a critical iſſue: 
the paſſing the bill put the King and the nation in the hands 
of the whigs; and the rejecting it, and diflolving the parlia- 
ment upon it, was ſuch a truſting to the tories, and ſuch a 
breaking with the whigs, that the King was long 1n ſuſpence 
what to do. He was once very near a deſperate reſolution, 
he thought he could not truſt the tories, and he reſolved he 
would not truſt the whigs. He imagined, however, that the 
tories would be true to the queen, and confide in her, though 
they would not in him. He therefore reſolved to go over 
to Holland, and leave the government in the queen's hands. 

Upon this he called together the marquis of Carmarthen, 
the earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome few more, and told them, 
that he had a convoy ready, and was reſolved to leave all in 
the queen's hands, ſince he did not ſee how he could ex- 
tricate himſelf out of the difficulties, into which the animo- 
ſities of parties had brought him. They prefled him vehe- 
mently to lay afide all fuch reſolutions, and to comply with 
the preſeng neceſſity, Much paſhon appeared among them; 
and the debate was ſo warm, that many tears were ſhed. 
In conclufion, the king reſolved to change his firſt defign 
into another better reſolution, of going over in perſon into 
Ireland, to put an end to the war there. The queen knew 
nothing of the firſt defign, ſo reſerved was the king to her in 
a matter, that concerned her ſo nearly. The King's inten- 
tion of going to Ireland appeared by the preparations that 
were ordered ; but a great party was formed in both houſes 
to oppoſe it. Some really apprehended, that the air of that 
country would be fatal to 1o weak a conſtitution ; and the 
jacobites had no mind, that king James ſhould be ſo much 
preſſed, as he would probably be, it the king went againſt 
him in perſon. It was by concert propoſed in both houſes 
on the ſame day, to prepare an addreſs to the king againſt 
this voyage: So the king, to prevent the addreſs, came to 
the parliament, and acquainted both houſes with his reſolution 
of going in perſon to Ircland, “ and as I have (lays he) al- 
ready ventured my life for the preſervation of the religion, 
laws and liberties of this nation, ſo I am willing again to 
expoſe it, to ſecure you the quiet « nzoyment of them.“ 

When the king had ended his ſpecch, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 2d of April, but on the 6th of February was 
diſſolved by proclamation. At the lame time a new one was 
ſummoned to meet the 2oth of March *. 

In this ſeſſion was paſſed the declaration of rights and act 


baron of Coloony in Ireland, an earl of that kingdom by the name of the 


earl of Bellamout ; and about the middle of that month, he 9 
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of ſettlement, of which an account has already been gt- 
ven. 
The affair likewiſe of the princeſs of Denmark's revenue 
was now completed, which had been left unfiniſhed the laſt 
ſeſſion. A motion being made for ſettling part of the public 
revenue on the princeſs, the houſe was divided into three 
parts. The lord Eland, fon of the marquis of Hallifax, Mr. 
Finch and Mr. Godolphin, who ſpoke in favour of the prin- 
ceſs, infiſted that 50,000l- a year was as little as could be 
allowed her, as it had been repreſented the former ſeſſion. 
Others were for reducing that ſum to 50,0001. and others 
again, who knew the king's inclination, would have the 
matter left entirely to his diſcretion. Mr. Hampden, in par- 
ticular, alledged the danger of ſettling a revenue on a prin- 
ceſs, who had ſo near a claim to the crown, independently of 
the king, whoſe title was diſputed by many malecontents ; and 
ſupported his argument, by the example of the queen, on 
whom it had been lately propoſed to ſettle 100,000 pounds 
a year, but which was thought improper, and therefore re— 
jected, though her majeſty had no ſeparate intereſt, from that 
of her royal couloit. This debate being adjourned ro the 
next day, the king, who was unwilling ſuch an affair thould 
be thus canvailed in parliament, ſent the earl of Shrewſbury 
to the counteſs of Marlborough, lady of the bed- chamber to 
the princeſs, who told ber“ that he came from his ma— 
jeſty who promiſed to give the princeſs 50,000 pounds a 
year, if ſhe would deſiſt from folliciting the ſettlement by 
parliament ; and that he wes confident the king would keep 
his word: That it he did not, he was ſure, he would not 
ſerve him an hour after he broke it.” The countels anſwered, 
«© that ſuch a reſolution might be very right as to him; but 
that ſhe did not fcc it could be of any ute to the princeſs.” 
The earl, to convince her of the reaſonablenets of what he 
propoſed, added a great deal, which had no effect, and the 
deſited him to attend the piincels herſelf, to which he con- 
ſented. The counteſs went to the princeſs to acquaint her 
of the earl's coming, and her anſwer to him was, “ that the 
could not think herſelf in the wrong to defire a ſecurity, for 
what was to ſupport her; and that the buſineſs was now gone 
ſo far, that ſhe thought it reaſonable to ſee what her friends 
could do for her.” This anſwer was taken very ill both by 
the king and queen. More particularly the queen com- 
plained, that ſuch a motion was made before the princeſs 
had tried in a private way, what the King intended to aſſign 
her. The princeſs, on the other hand, ſaid, ſhe knew the 
queen was a good wife, ſubmiſhve and obedient to every 
thing that the King defired ; to ſhe thought, the beſt way 
was to have a ſettlement by act of parliament. The cuſtom 
indeed had always been, that the toval family (a prince of 
Wales not excepted) was kept in dependance on the king, 
and had no allowance but from his mere tavour and kindnets; 
yet in this calc, in which the princeſs was put out of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, during the king's life, it ſeemed reaſonable that ſome- 
what more than ordinary ſhould be done in confideration of 
that. Accordingly, the commons addrefled the king to ſet- 
tle go, ooo pounds a year on the prince and princeſs*of Den— 
mark, to which he conſented. The blame of this motion 
was caſt on the countels ot Marlborough, as moſt in favour 
with the princeſs : and it is thought, this greatly contributed 
to alienate the king from the carl her huſband; who was fome 
time after diſmiticd from all his employments, as will here- 
after be ſeen. 
Whilſt the parliament was fitting, Ludlow, who upon the 
re ſtoration, was excepted out of the general pardon in 1661, 
for having been one of the judges of king Charles I, on ſome 
encouragement given him caine into England to offer his 
ſervice in the reduction of Ireland, where he had formerly 
commanded under Cromwell, Many were ſurpriſed at his 
coming, whiltt there was an act of attainder againſt him, 
which he could not reaſonably expect would be diſpenſed 
with in his favour. But no one was more alarmed at it than 


Thomas Kirke, efq; to be his conſul at Genoa ; Lambert Blackwell, eſq; 
conſul at Leghorn; Walter Dolman, elq; conſul at Alicant; Hugh 
Broughton, elq; conſul at Venice; Lancelot Stepney, eſq; contul in the 
city and port of Oporto in the kingdom of Portugal ; and James Paul, efq ; 
conſul tor the iſlands of Zant, Cortu, Cephalonia, and "Theaca, with the 
other achacent iflunds belonging to the Venetian territories, and the pro- 
vince of Morea, &c. and Robert Godſchall, elq; contul at Seville, St. 
Lucar, and places adjacent within the Kingdom of Spain. On the 13th of 
February, fir Henry Goodtick knight and baronet, 
their mazeſties ordnance, was tworn of the privy council ; 
of March, a commtlion tor the lord high-treaturer's place was given to fir 
John Lou ther, of Lowther-Hall, bart. Vice-chamberlain of his majeſty's 
houthoid, Richard Hampcen, eig; (who was alſo made chancellor of 4 
exchequer) Thomas Pelhans ef:;; and fir Stephen Fox; and Henry Guy 
eic; ſuccceded Ir. Pelham in his place as one of the commiſſioners " 
Meir tnajelties cuſtoms. | 


and on the 19th 


lieutenant-general of 


CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


fir Edward Seymour ; for his ſeat and eſtate at Maiden-Brad. 
ley in Wiltſhire, where he lived, had belonged to Ludlow, 
and came to him by a grant. It is no wonder therefore that 
he ſo ſtrongly repreſented to the commons, * how highly it 
reflected on the honour of the nation, that one of the parri. 
cides of that king, whoſe death the church of England had 
juftly dignified with the title of martyrdom, ſhould not only 
be ſuffered to live here, but alſo entertained with hopes of 
preferment.” Upon this the commons, at his motion, vot- 
ed an addreſs to the king to iſſue out a proclamation for ap. 
prehending colonel Ludlow, and propoſing a reward for 
ſuch as ſhould take him. Not content with making the 
motion, fir Edward took care to preſent the addreſs himſel 
the next day *, which, though the king complied with, ir 
was obſerved that the proclamation was not publiſhed, rill ir 
was known that Ludlow was latcly arrived in Holland with 
the Dutch embaffadors s. From Holland he returned t 
Vevay in the county of Vaux in Switzerland, which he hag 
choſen for his retirement after he had left Geneva and Lau— 
ſanne. He had been warned out of Geneva by the magif- 
trates at the ſollicitation of the ducheſs of Orleans, as the 
death of his friend Lifle (who was affaffinated by three Iriſh- 
men) made him quit Lauſanne. Flis life alſo had been at- 
tempted more than once, which probably made him chuſe to 
live at Vevay, as a place of great ſafety, it being eaſy to 
know what ſtrangers are in the town by reaſon of its ſitua- 
tion *. Here he lived to the 73d year of his age, and then 
died after a thirty-two years exile. He has left rwo volumes 
of memoirs, by which it appears that he acted upon a very 
different foot from Cromwell, whoſe uſurpation he always 
detelted, and to whom he was as much an enemy as to king 
Charles, his ſole view being the eſtabliſhment of a free re— 
public. He was a man ot great courage and conduct, and 
unſhaken in his principles. x 

During theſe proceedings in England, the rebels in Scot- 
land having laid hold of the act of oblivion, and colonel 
Cannon, with thoſe under his command, retired to the iſland 
of Mull, ſeveral regiments were ſent into Ireland to rein- 
force duke Schomberg's army. The Highlanders upon this 
were encouraged to renew their excurſions, burning and 
plundering wherever they came, and having gathered into a 
body of eight hundred men, under the laird of Lochelly, 
they marched out of Inverlochly, thinking to have ſurprized 
Invernels, but were timely prevented. Mean while thoſe 
under colonel Cannon, though not otherwiſe conſiderable for 
their ſtrength than by the inacceſſible holds, in which they 
lurked, continued ſtill in a body, and being preſſed by hunger 
and want, made frequent depredations in the low lands, 
more like robbers than regular troops. To ſtop their pro- 
greſs, the Council of Scotland ordered general Mackay and 
fir Thomas Levingſton to march northward with a proper 
force; and the nobility, and all the reſt of the inhabitants of 
the countries moſt expoſed to their incurſions, to put them- 
{elves in a poſture of defence. On the other hand, Cannon 
endeavoured” to engage in the rebellion ſeveral perſons in 
Edinburgh, to whom he ſent letters and a pardon from king 
James. But theſe heing intercepted, and moſt of thoſe, -to 
whom they were directed, being already confined, they were 
immediately put under a cloſer reſtraint, and orders diſ- 
patched to ſecure the reſt. This diſappointment obliged 
Cannon to retire into Ireland, as finding his intereſt and au- 
thority finking among the Highlanders, who immediately 
choſe fir Hugh Cameron for their leader, and he being born 
amongſt them, and acquainted with their genius, knew how 
to govern them. Under this new chief the rebels renewed 
their incurſions, which obliged king William to ſend duke 
Hamilton into Scotland, to keep a vigilant eye over them, but 
notwithſtanding all precautions, they received a confiderable 
ſuccour from without; for king James depended ſo much 
upon them, that though he had neither ammunition nor pro- 
viſion to ſpare, he cauſed two frigates to be fitted out at 


It would have been doubtleſs, more decent for fir Edward to have got 
lome friend to make the motion and preſent the addiels; but the doing, 
it himfelt made people fay, “ He had a great deal of reaſon to do it, 4s 
well for Ludlow?s crime as for his eſtate.“ 

» Meſteurs N. Witſen, Odycke, Van Cittart and de Weede. 

Ihe houle he lived in had over the door an inſcription conſiſting of 
part of a verſe in Ovid, with an addition of his own ; | 


Omne ſolum forti patria— 
—— quia patris. 


He lies buried in the beſt of the churches, with an epitaph, which the 
reader may fee in Addiſon's travels, p. 265, Ludiowa(ſays Addiſon) wa? 
a conſtant trequenter of ſermons and prayers: but would never comimilli!* 
cate with thote either of Geneva or Vevay. 
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Dublin, laden with clothes, arms and ammunition, and ſent 
chem to his friends in Scotland, having beſides on board them 
colonel Buchan, colonel Wauchop, and about forty officers 
more, who all got fate into the ifle of Mull. This reinforce- 
ment ſo encouraged the Highlanders, that ſome time after 
they ventured, to the number of fifteen hundred, to march 
as far as Strathſpage in the county of Murray, where they 
expected to be joined by the other malecontents, whoſe num- 
ber was confiderably increated by the late prorogation of the 
parliament of that kingdom. Jo prevent this junction, fir 
Thomas Levingſton took with him eight hundred foot, fix 
troops of dragoons, and two troops of horſe, and fell fo un— 
expectedly upon the rebels, that they betook themſelves to 
flight, leaving near five hundred of their men Killed upon 
the ſpot, and one hundred taken priſoners, and amongſt 
them four captains, with other inferior officers. After this 
exploit, Sir Thomas advanced immediately to the caſtle of 
Lethinday, commanded by colonel Buchan's nephew; and 
having lodged a mine under it, quickly brought the garriſon 
to ſurrender at Giſcretion. Neither was major Ferguſon leſs 
ſucceſsful in the ile of Mull, where he landed, and deſtroyed 
ſeveral places pollefied by the enemy; forced them to abandon 
the caſtle of Dewart, and betake themſelves to the hills. 
This broke all che meaſures, which had been taken for king 
James's intereſt in Scotland ; and upon this, thoſe who had 


« & The ſpring, ſays the earl of Belcarras, being far advanced, and 
the money that was laid on in the then laſt tettion of partament exhauited, 
this put the prince of Orange to great ditticult ies, either to grant the ex- 
travagant demands. ul ged by fir James Montgomery and thofe of his party; 
or to let all the army, which confifted of ncar ten thoufmd men, be abto- 
lutely ruined for want of pay. The more the club party faw him ſtrained, 
the more they augmented their pretenſions; and being in this neceſſity, he 
ſ-emed to yield to their demands, fending my lord Melvill down with in- 
ſtructions to grant thoſe things; yet only in cate he could do no better, 
and faw imminent danger trom your friends ; which gave a pretext for 
yielding to ſeveral things in parliament above bis inftructions, and contra- 
ry to the prince of Orange's intentions, (this was atter the treachery of 
ſonie of our number, that had ruined all) and for which he would have 
been in diſgrace, if the villainy of thoſe, who made the diſcovery of what 
was intended for your fervice had not brought him off, ſerving as a piece 
of abſolute neceſſity for whar he did. For feveral months betore, the par- 
nament had been adjourned from time to time. This put the fanatics, and 
thoſe, who were to have their eftates reſtored, in a mighty rage, that they 
began to doubt of his intentions, either to eſtabliſh their religion, or to 
teſtore their eſtates to them. But ſceing the lord Melvill was named com- 
miſſioner, and prepared to go down, they all took leave, moſt part very 
diſcontent, the prince of Orange not having it In his power to fatisty the 
third part of theſe pretenders. Having ended their attairs at London, 
both fides haſted down to Scotland, to ſccure their party. Such members 
25 had ſtaid there was only fir James Montgomery, who was the chief 
manager of this party, who for ſome weeks ſtaic behind, and imparted 
his deſign to ſeveral of your friends there, who fo believed him, and truſted 
ſo much to his underitanding, that he had tico guncis given him by 
Mr. A n to advance your intereſt, But the marquis of A L 
to whom fir James had imparted all his intentions, got the carrying of 
them down, and made his own uſe of them, as ſhall be made appear, Of 
all that had patied among the club party at London, and of their inten— 
tions to ſerve your mojetty, nothing was known in Scotland among - your 
friends, until the ear! of Annandale and lord Rofs came down. They 
openly exclaimed againſt the uſage they had met with from the prince of 
Orange; but there was little notice taken of it, conſideriug the unfitnets 
of their tempers, until the whole ſet did the fame, Their dilcourſes 
made your friends hope foine ute wiglit be made of their divitions; and 
H made thein live more friendly with them than formerly. The carl of 
Auandale, as he was always the molt forward of his party, fo in this he 
was the firſt, that propoſed. the whole affair to the earl of D e and 
me, then in the caſtle of Edinburgh. He faid, that I, of all men living, 
had leaſt reaſon to believe what he was about to tell me, confidering how 
he had uſed me in the convention, in leaving us abruptly, and becoming 
the moſt violent againſt us. IIe acknowledged his fault, and withed, 
that the blood of his body could waih off the {tains of his paſt miſcarriages 
both to his king and friends; and hoped, that theſe misfortunes ſhould tor 
tic future ferve as fo many beacons to warn him to avoid the like in time 


coming : with a gent deal more of this fort ; which he ſpoke with fo much 


pathon and appearauce of fincerity, that we were but too foon taken with 
i, and were the more caſily deceived, as being glad to find any returning 
to their duty. He told us likewite, that he entirely confided in us, 
and put his life and fortune in our hands, without pretending any truft 
trom us: only defired we might live in friendſhip, until the marquis of 
Athol, duke of Queenſberry, earl of Arran, viſcount "Faibat, and fir 
James Montgomery, mould come to town, who would inform us of all 
that had paſſed at London; and tince they had received your majeſty's 
pardon for what was pafled, and now venturing their lives to ſerve you, 
Licy expected all your friends would join in the common caule to ruin the 
prince ot Orange, and reſtore your nuneſty, 

A tew weeks after the lord D — and I had our liberty, my lord 
Melvin came down, and all the parliament members met, but were ad- 
yourned for a fortnight. This gave time to the club-party to be indut- 
ious with your friends, to come in and join with them tor ſettliug the 
peace of the nation, as they pretended ; for any deſign for yonr majeſty's 
lervice was to be kept ſecret amongſt a few, The diflicutries were extra- 
ordinary, how to reconcile ſuch different intereſts, tempers, and perſua- 
lions, as were that of your triends and the club-party ; tor they, both 
n the convention and partiament, had been the moſt violent againit your 
majeſty and your friends. Beſides, their whole deſign at the bottom was 
tor the height of violence and oppreſſion ; for their greateſt quarrel at the 
prince of Orange was, for not tuftecing them to go to all the extravagan- 
cles of their religion and revenge; which is ſo mingled together, that it 
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engaged in fir James Montgomery's plot, looked upon that 
deſign as deſperate ; yet reſolved to try what ſtrength they 
could make in parliament. The earl of Melvill carried down 
powers, firſt to offer to duke Hamilton, if he would join in 
the common meaſure heartily with him, to be lord high 
commiſſioner in parliament ; or, it he ſhould prove intrac- 
table, as he really did, to ſerve in that poſt bimſ-If. He bad 
full inſtructions for the ſettlement of preſbytery; tor he aſ- 
lured the king, that, without this, it would be impoſſible to 
carry any thing, But his majeſty would not conſent to the 
taking away the rights of patronage, and the ſupremacy of 
the crown. Yet lord Melvill found theſe ſo much infiſted 
on, that he ſent a perſon to the king, then in Ircland, for 
fuller inſtructions in thoſe points. Theſe inſtructions were 
enlarged, but in ſuch general words, that the king did not 
underſtand, that they could warrant what lord Melvill did; 
for he gave them both up; and his majeſty was ſo offended 
with him for it, that he loſt all credit with him, though the 
king did not think fit to diſown him, or to call him to an ac- 
count for going beyond his inſtructions. 

The parliament of Scotland, which had been adjourned to 
the 27th of March, and from thence to the 15th of April, 
being met accordingly at Edinburgh , the earl of Melvill, 
as lord high commiltioner, made a ſpeech to them, wherein 
he informed them ot his majeſty's great regret, that he could 


is hard to know the one from the other. And they were lkewiſe divided 
among themſelves ; for none, except James lord Rofs, earl of Annandale, 
and Mr, O——e were to know of any retolution to ſerve your majeity 
and duke Hamilton and his followers had no defign but the ruin of the 
lords Metvill and Stair, and to get the ſeſſion filled with his own creatures, 
having at that time many law-{mts in hand. But though they had all dit- 
ferent deſigns, yet they all agreed in this, that nothing could be done, 
except your friends could be perſuaded to join;* without which they faw 
lord Melvill's and Star's patty would be too Rrong tor them, having all the 
profitable employments and ſeſſion in their hands. 

Sir James Montgomery undertook to manage this affair, pretending he 
knew the inclination of a great many of your friends, who would join with 
any party to ruin the lords Melvilt and Stair, and keep public burdens to 
be employed in parliamem, and to oblige the prince of Orange to eſtabliſh 
the ſetſiot according to the claim of right voted in the convention, and to 
have an Habcas Corpus and freedom of ſpeech in parliament. ITheſe were 
the pretext; he made uſe of, which were fo taking with the moſt bivoted 
part ot them, that they doubted not to get theſe acts pafled it we would 
join with them m all other demands ; which were to have the prefbyterian 
government citablithed at its height of power, the king's tupremacy, and 
the committee of partment called the articles (which was already voted 
in the convention a grievance) taken away, This by the majority of them 
was believed at ftrit to be all defign, without knowing m the leaſt, thut it was 
only to make them ditobliged at the prince ſ ot Orange, if he ſhould refuſe 
their demands ; and to try next, if your nuyetty would grant them; for all 
kings, juſt, or unjuſt, are ahke to them. 

To all your friends it was very evident, how great an advantage might 
be bad by joining with the violent party; tor by that we thought ourſelves 
ſure of breaking their army, which confifted of about ten _thontand men, 
and which muſt immediately be diſbanded, when they ſaw the parliament 
eſtabliſh no fund, either for paying their artears or ſubhftence. And all 
having gone in confution, and your majetty being then in Ireland, and the 
Highlanders in a better condition to fiſe, it were cy to make 4 good uſe of 
their diforders. 

Sir James, in the firſt meeting we had with him, laid ont the great 
advantages your intereſt would obtam, it this ſucceeded ; the ſtrength of his 
own party, and all the influence he had over them. He told us likewite of 
their ſending a meſſenger to your majeſty, with aſſurances of their returning 
to their duty; but fud nothing of the instructions, compmutiens, and perni- 
cious advices he had ſent along with them, beheving undoubtedly it would 
have hindered us from joining with then; tor bv tins we ſhonkl have clearly 
ſeen it was only trying to make a better bargain tor themtelves, that made 
them change parties, and not out of any fentiments of conviction for having 
done amiſss But though it was evident to us, what diforders we ſhould make 
among our enemies, and what profit to your party by going into the parlia- 
ment; yet to join with our mortal enemics, only to make the one half ruin 
the other, and to take the oath of allegiance to an uſurper, and to comply 
with them in things, that had always been againſt our principles, were fo 
hard to get over, that ſome of us had. great duheulties to overcome them; 
nor even could nuy thing have done it but the great defire we had to be in- 
ſtruments of your injeity's reftoration, and rum ot your enemies. 

« There were two things, that made us very willingly join with them, 
the marquis of Atholl ar} the carl of Arran attericd your m eſty's knowing 
the deſigu, and approving of it, 0 far as to be convinced at that time you 
thought it the greateſt picce of ſervice could be done you. Next the viſcount 
of Tarbat atfuring us particularly, that the prince ot Orange was fully re- 
ſolved never to giant amy of thote demands, which he Knew the club-party 
intended to propoſe in partiament, and being ture of their firm reſolution 
never to grant any thing, Except they obtained all they deſired, we could not 
doubt to obtuin all we pretended, which was the diſſolution of the parliament. 
Nor could it be imagined but lord Tarbat withed it as well as we, though 
on different motives; for then he was entirely in the prince of Orange's 
intereſt, and truſted more by him than any of the nation, inſomuch that 
at his coming from London he had a truſt given him, that tew ſubjects gver 
had the like; for he had a full power to make a ceſſation of arms or pt᷑ace 
with the Highlanders, and to diſpoſe of twenty thoutand pounds ſterling, as 
he thought fir, for the prince ot Orange's lervice, aud three titles of ho- 
nour to whom he pleaſed ; and was to give account of all that paſſed in par- 
liament, and had full power to adjourn or diſſolve as he thought fit. But 
though he had all this truſt, and might di\ſolve the parliament when he 
pleaſed; yet he durſt not venture it; and though he had more enemies that 
were more afraid of its fitting than of any of your fervants; yet he thought 
he could get it eaſier done, and * hazard to himſelf, by the high my 
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not be preſent at their meeting, according to their defires, 
and his own wiſhes; and after having laid before them what 
his majeſty had done, to deliver them from the yoke, under 


of the club - party, which would have the fame effect to ſecure — 
and enrage the prince of Orange at his enemies. Theſe conſiderations made 
him take more pains under-hand than any, to engage your friends with _ 
club-party, and to get them to come to the parkament. Jo ſome, who 
believe: hum, he ſaid he deſigned nothing but your ſervice ; but o, others, 
that it was for the good of the nation, by obtaining acts, that wou d he o 
beneficial to it. Being thus made believe, that your majeſty hked the pro- 
polition and hopes of doing what he dehgned, made us retolve, notwith- 
item ung all our feruples, not only to join with the club-party, but to uſe all 
our en{{cavours to perſuade our friends and all thoſe we had any influence upon, 
to do the like: which ſucceeded as we could with ; for moſt part of all, who 
had continued firm to your intereſt, reſolved to follow our example, with- 
out dehring to know the bottom of that lecret correſpondence we had N th the 
club-partz. Some there were, that made difficulty, the earl of H e, the 
earl of I. e., lord Od, lord S——t, and the maſter of B e ; but 
their reatons were rather or more out of apprehenfions ot betraying and 
vielding to the prince of Orange, than any other icruples ; though | doubt 
not tune of them had their reatons, and ſo might they very juitly, confidering 
how nice a point it was. Others appeared retolved, and engaged fairly, but 
when the time of the fitting down of the parliament drew nigh, they abjented 
thenſclves ; which gave great encouragement to lord Melvill and all his 
party to meet in pertiament, who were in ſuch appre 1enfions of fuccels Betore, 
th.it ſeveral tinies he was refolved to diflolve it, and to take a venture ot ano- 
Ger. But when they faw, that ſeveral of your friends drew back, and had 
ſecured to themſelves ſeveral votes, by dividing the office of every regiſter 
into fix, and giving cach a vote, and one for a treaſurer deputy, and by giv- 
to func, and pronutes of employment to others, they 1o ſtrength- 
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enen their party, that they again took heart, and reſolved to begin their par- 
lament, which tate down the 15th of April, 1690. But notwithſtanching 
all rhe unſtrous courſes, that were taken ty procure votes, never Were men 11 
ſuch apprehenſion and frurs, as were lord Melvill and all his friends ; for 
they not only ſaw the danger of their whole party, if they ſucceeded not, but 
immediate rum to themfelves from the prince of Orange, to whoin they had 
10 fairly undertaken. After that he had read over. the ſpcech, that he 
had got made for him, and, that his preſident, the earl of Crawtord had 
made another, all taken from the old prophets, which he applied to the oc- 
caſion, as of Ezra and Nehennalt's building again the temple of Jeru— 
ſalem, they brought in a vote about the election ot.a burgh, only to Kess 
their ſtrength, which they found above their expectation, They carrt{1 ut 
but by fix or ſeven, which makes a demonſtration, that if hole of your 
friends, which enguged to us, had not fitted, we had outvoted them in that, 
and fo conſequently had gained all our deſign; tor it was firmly 1ctolved 
among them, that it they had lott that vote, though of no « onlequence, they 


rould have adjourned the parliament next day: but gaining it, they took 


heart, And that wich betell your triends in the convention, 1:4 pened jutt. 


again; for ſeveral who pretended to be our friends, when they thought us 
ſtrongeſt, left us immediately, and joined with the other party. Sir James 
Montgomery allo tailed, and ſeveral allo he had engaged; he beheving his 
intereſt far greuter with them, than truly it was. So trom that mimte we 
loſt hopes of doing any good; but ſecing ve had once made ſuch a ſtep, we 
refolved to ſtiy in the houſe, though it ihould be for nothing, but © tunder 
them from going on ſo faſt in their defign of forfeiting all thote who had 
appeared for your majeſty,” and the giving money as foon as they mended, 
to ſupport their forces and government. But never men made a more nä— 
ſerable figure in any meeting, than your friends did in this. After they ſaw 
themſelves abandoned and outvoted in every thing, they had nothing to do but 
fit and hear duke Hamilton baul and bluſter, according to his uta cuſtom, 
and then acquieſced to all that was propoſed ; and fir James Montgomery and 
fir John Dalrymple fcolded like Kkml-wives, that rogue, villan, aud har 
were their uſual terms, "Theic two were the chief manugers of both - des ; 
tir John pretending to maintain the king's prerogative, fir James the 
liberty of the ſubject and claim of right. And though he was never bred 
for ſuch undertakings, yet with abundance of confidence and eloquence he 
managed the affair, and he undoubtedly put them to great ſtraits ; tor the 
things he urged were very popular and agreeable to the inclinations of many 
of the menibers. Notwithſtanding all diſappointments, we were ſtill to wake 
them break among themfelves, by propoling what we thought never would 
be granted. But in this alto, we were diſtppointed, For my lord Melvill, 
to juſhty what he and his party had to great a delire to do, but durit not ad- 
venture before, having got the pretext of the imminent danger of the prince 
of Orange, by the ſecret plots and contrivances of your majeſty's friends, 
vielded to all that was demanded in his inſtructions ; he was allowed to pats 
what acts of partment he ſhould think fit, and eſtabliſh what form of g0- 
ernment they hked beſt. 

% Several days paſt without daring to mention preſbytery, though moſt 
there deſired it; knowing, that it was contrary to the prince of Orange's 
inclinations, who tcared the contequence it might have in England. Be- 
hides, he liked beſt io have it undetermined, till his affairs were better 
eſtabliſhed, that he night keep both parties in hopes. But fir James in-a 
tur ſet ſpeech ſpoke out what they all wiſhed generally, but feared to name; 
and that he knew there were inttructions tor ſettling religion; and he 131 
he thong it wis a ſhame tor that niceting, that it was not donc. But the 
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reaſom was well naten, for tome among them, to flatter the court, againſt 


their own principles, had delayed it. He knew, likewiſe, ſeme were tor 
one kind of government, tome for another ; ſome were for a kind of preſ- 
bytery, called Erattanim, like that of Holland. But he told them, there 
could not, nor ought there any to be eſtabliſhed in Scotland, but the preſby- 
teriati as it Wis in 048, which was the COVENment in the world, not only 
according to the word of God, but beit to diſturb the extravagant power 
of kings and arbitrary government, under which they had groaned many 
years. This ſpecch to us, that knew his ſecrets, | ſeemed a little extrao:di- 


mary: but he excuted hiuntelt by being oblived to do fo; otherwiſe he 


thould lote ail credit with his party ; and that it igniſied nothing, ſince he 
knew; that lord M-ulvill never durtt pats it, though it came to be approved, 
This ſpecch was approved by the hour, and a committee appointed to rc- 
ceive all the forms of government, that ſhould be brought betore them, 
and to report their opinion of them ; and till this was ready, they adjourn» 


ed ſome days, duriag which fir James received from Ireland a 1cturn of 


his meſſage with Mr, J—-—s, "the firit night he opened alone à great 
black box with papers, where all the commiſſions and Witructions were ; 
and then tent tor the car! of A e, Arran, and my lord Rots, and 
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which they groaned, he defired an aſſiſtance of money an- 
ſwerable to the expences, which his majeſty had been, and 
was ſtill obliged to be at, to ſecure their religion and liberty; 


told them the return of all was come, but that he believed there were ſere. 
ral things among them would be improper to let the duke of Qucenſberty, 
earl of L w, ne, und me fee, though we were only 
thoſe of your friends, whom they had trnſted with their meſſage theſe fon; 
times, Atter they had donſidered them all, they made up another box of ſuch 
as they thought fit to ſhew, and ſealed it, to make us believe it never had 
been opened, and in a great haſte fir James deſited us to meet in the mat. 
quis of A le's Jdakig 4 and after a tormal diſcourſe of his enden. 
vours to ſerve your majeſty ever ſince he went up with an offer of the cron 
to the prince of Orange, and of the meſſage he had ſent to your majeſty, 
faid, he was now deſited to meet with us to tell us, he had got a return , 
and that there was a great bundle of papers come over; but conſidering ue 
we were all of one intereſt, he would not open it nor look on any thing til 
we did it all together, and entreated we might meet that afternoon ; and 
to ſhew the entire truſt he had in us, he would keep nothing that he knew 
from us, but would ſhew what he reteived from the king. The eat] of 
Arran exculed himſelf from meeting, pretending he was obliged to go out 
of town; but the true reaſon was, he thought they had cheated him in not 
ſending for his commiſſion to be general, as was agreed among them at 
London, The duke of Queenſberry alſo excuſed himſelf, fo that none came 
but the marquis ot Athol, L W., Roſs, B ne, and myſelt; 
fir James brought in a black box, which was a burthen for him to carry, 
which I looked upon and conſidered the ſeals, becauſe I always expected a 
trick from him. He told us, he had brought all except a letter from your 
majeſty to himſelf, without knowing, as he ſhall aniwer to Almighty Goc, 
what was in the box, which none of us believed; tor he did quite change the 
packthiead, and clapped on his own teal, after he had opened the box, and 
ſhewn whit be thought fit to bring. We were all in a great confuſion, to 
find, that we had joined ourtelves to ſuch a ere that had ſo much Kknavery 
to impole things on your majeſty, and ſo much weaknels to think they could 
bring about all your enemies to declare for you without any force. "They 
were in no lets confuſion than we; finding we faw their folly in undertakins 
things they had not the leuſt ſhadow ot power to perform: They had pro- 
n iſed to get all the parliament to declare for your majeſty, and wmmediately 
meet in your name, and the carl of A le commuthoner; who was made 
a warquis, and fir James made earl of A r, lord Roſs likewiſe an ca: : 
and ali employments of church and ſtate, and army entirely put into they 
hands, and thoſe of their friends, who were generaliythe greateſt enemies to 
monarchy, 

« There were likewiſe great bundles of letters not directed, but left to 
their ditsction to be given to any of your friends they thought fit to truf - 
which indeed we thought a little hard to be put into their hands, who hid 
been for fighting your majeilty, and alſo endeavouring to ruin us on Your 
account. Befides what we faw, there were many other commiſſions, p. 
tents, and remiflions that were made publie by themſelves, after they made 
their diſcovery to the lord Metvill. But though they were fond to get theſe 
commtlons, when they came, they were confounded what to do 1th 
them. To keep them, they ſau there would be no uſe for them, and they 
put them into a continual hazard: ſo it was refolved, that they ſhould all 
be burnt, but their patent. Next, how to diſpoſe of their meſſenger put 
them in u great diforder, winch made the carl of L w carry him to 
his houſe one miles rom Edinburgh, where, after he had ſtaid fome 
nights, he got from him all that fir James had concealed. Notwithſtand- 
ing ir James wrote to Mr, } s not to truſt any of us with his mc{ 
lice, but as far as he had already ſhewn ; yet all was out before the letter 
came to his hands, Befides Mr. s had been but a few years in 
Edinburgh, yet he plainly faw all fir James's projects were miſerably 
founded ; which made him beg to be employed back again to your majeſty, 
zut few of us deſired any more to do with fir James or his meſienger ; 


» 


; 
tor afterwards we had little meddling with them, though they extremely 
delired it, and that we ſhould ſend back Mr. 8 s with a blank theet 
of paper, ſubſigning to be filled up when he came to your majeſty with 
our advice; which the duke of Queenſberty, L w, w, and 
myſelf abſolutely refuted ; which almoſt broke us entirely with them; and 
the more becante tome of our number complied with their defires. For 
the carl of Arran not only did it himfelt, but alſo got the lord M-——-y 
to do it allo, though he had not been engaged with us in any of your 
concerns, but, on the contrary, we looked upon him as one of the principal 
deitroyers of your affairs, both in the Highlands, and at the beginning 
ot the revolution. 

„In the Highlands your affairs had no better ſucceſs than in parliament ; 
for general Buchan having come too near the enemy, fir Thomas Levingt— 
ton, with a party of dragoons, ſurpriſed him at Cromdell, killed about an 
hundred, made ſeveral priſoners, and diſperſed his whole party, Wh: 
this news came. to Edinburgh of a defeat, your friends repented their wor 
embracing the offer of a ceflation of arms made them by the prince 9 
Orange, which Tarbat had the management of; but not being defirons t» 
appear above board himſelf in ſach a tranſaction, he propoted it to the 
earl of B-——e with the offer of five thouſand pound ſterling if he con'! 


accompliſh it; for the prince of Orange was extremely deſirous to bv: 
ll tetiled before he werlt to Ireland. But the, earl of B e would not 
meddle in tuch an _attair without the content of your friends at Edinburgh, 
who at that tune would not hear of jt. So the carl of B e very ge- 
neroutly gave it over, though, beſides the five thouſand pounds ſterling, | 
had other confiderable rewards offered him. So after this defeat we were 
all willing a treaty might be brought on again, conſidering, at leaſt, .. 
would gain time, until the Highlanders put themſelves in a poſture 0! 
defence, The prince of Orange was juſt then going to Ireland, which 
made the earl of B-——e endeavour to mect him, to get the ceſſation ended ; 
but he was gone before he got to him; by which the Highlanders were lest 
to the mercy of their enemies, who might have ruined them, if they 11:4 
purtued the victory at Cromdell, 

„ Your friends at Edinburgh were in no better condition, being force! 
to lit in a meeting in the middle of their ene mies, and hear them efblifs 
p:efovtery, and reſcind all acts, that had been any ways made for 50 
mtereft, reſtoring all ſorefaulters and fines, (though tranſacted for) that 
was granted by your brother or your majeſty, for thoſe, that ſerved von 
againt them zand above all, their forefaulting thoſe, who appeared tor 90 
Im arms, except fir William W e, who was overlooked, though ti? 
had as full probation againſt him as any of the ſeſt. id to finith our n 
tortunes, the moſt contiderabls of that party we had joined, not on!y les 
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and laſtly, he exhorted them to lay aſide all'animoſities and 
ptlrate intereſts, and jointly to labour the ſettlement of the 
ablic affairs. 

The jacobites perſuaded all their party to go to this par- 
liament, and to take the oaths; for many of the nobility 
hid before refuſed them, and would not own the king: Great 
pains were taken by archbiſhop Patterſon, to induce them to 
take the oaths, though with a deſign to break them; for 
he thought by that means to have a majority in the parlia- 
ment; which they failed in, ſome of the laity being too 
hong ſt to agree to ſuch advices. The party being therefore 
diſappointed in this and other ſchemes, ſaw a neceſſity of 
defiring a force to be ſent over from France. But this ap— 
pearcd ſo odious and fo deſtructive to their country, that 
ſome of them retuſed to concur in it; others were not pleaſed 
with the anſwers, which king James had returned to the pro— 
poſitions thev had made him. He had indeed granted all 
they had aſked upon their own particular intereſts, and had 
promiſed to ſettle preſbytery; but he rejected all thoſe de- 
mands, that imputed a diminution of his prerogative, in as 
firm a manner, as if he had been already placed on the throne 
again, Finding this an{wer of his fo little to their fatisfac- 
tion, they propoſed to ſend him a ſecond meflage. Upon 
this the carls of Argyle, Annandale and Braidalbin withdrew 
from them. The earl of Annandale came up to the Bath, 
pretending ill health; and the earls of Argyle and Braidalbin 
went to Cheſter, pretending, as they ſaid afterwards, that 
they intended to diſcover the whole matter to the king ; but 
he had paſſed over to Ireland, before they got to Cheſter, 
Montgomery, upon this looked on the deſign as broken; 
and ſo he went, and reconciled himſelf to carl Melvill, and 
diſcovered the whole negotiation to him. Upon which the 
earl pteſſed the king to grant a general indemnity, and gave 
Montgomery a pals to go to London, and wrote to the queen 
in his favour. But the king was reſolved to kno the bottom 
of the plot, and particularly how far any of the Engliſh were 
engaged in it. So Montgomery ablconded tor ſome time 
in London, fince he faw no hopes of pardon, but upon a 
tull diſcovery. A warrant was ſent to the Bath for the earl 
of Annandale, of which he had notice given him, and went 
up privately to London. Montgomery fent Mr. Ferguſon 
to him, aſſuring him that he had dilcovered nothing, and 
defiring him to continue firm and ſecret. But when he had 
certain notice that Montgomery had diſcovered all the 


us, but betrayed us ſo ſaon as they ſaw probability of eXFeAuating their own 
deſigus, which was the only tzing they had itill and all along auned at, and 
not your ſervice, as they pretended, 

« Some days before the prince of Orange vent to Cheſter, I had notice 
given me by Mr. O e that the lord Rofs dengned to go to meet him, and 
nike a diſcovery of all he knew; which made us tend the earl of L Vi 
to him, to try if he had ſuch mchnations. But he proteſted to the contrary 
with great oaths. Some were mclined to believe hum, and others were tor 
taking a ſure way to hinder his dilcovery, fince their own lives and eftates 
depended on your affairs. But it was ot fo dangerous a contequence, and 
ſo unjuſt, unleſs we had great proof of ſuſpicion, that molt of us abhorred 
the motion. 

A few days after, though he gave over his journey to Cheſter, believing 
by what the earl of L 0 ſaid to him, that we ſuſpected him, and fo might 
ave vay-laid him: yet notwithſtanding all his renewed oaths he ſent for 
one Mr. D p, a fanatic miniſter, and revealed all to him, and alfo 
told him that he was under great troubles of conſcience, aud dehred his 
prayers to enable him to open his heart to him. After long praytrs, and 
many ſighs and tears, he told him all he knew. God was thanked, as being 
the effect, Mr. D p's prayers being heard, "The next morning he tent 
the miniſter to lord Metvill, to tell him, that he had buftineis of great im- 
portance to tell the queen, for which he dehrec a pats, and innnechately had 
n; andbefore he went, he told Melvill in general, that there were danger- 
ous matters againſt the king and government, in which he had too great a 
ſhare, and for which he tought God's pardon, but was denied, and uus now 
going to ſeek it from the queen, to whom he would ditcover all he knew 
when at London. 

* The firſt meeting he had with the princeſs of Orange, he told her the 
e whole affair, and laid the blame on fir James Montgomery. When the had 
heard all the hiſtory, ſhe ſent for the earls of D hand Nottingham, 
nt he might tell it all over again before them. But when they came in, he 
denied all he had ſaid to the princeſs ; he never thought the would make any 
other uſe of it, than to prevent the danger ſhe and the king were in; 
but nothing ſhould ever force him to give evidence agumit thoſe he had 
been in friendſhip with. For this he was immediately ſent to the Tower, 
here he lay for eight or ten months; nor could any thing ever mduce him 
do hy more, though he had both threatenings and all arguments to inforce 
nm, 


It was no ſooner known, that lord Roſs was gone, but his errand was 
made public. Mr. D p (according to the cuſtom ot his protetiion) 
made no ſecret of his confeſlion ; winch o much alarmed fir James Mont- 
gomery, that he refolved not to be long behind him; for he faw hinfelt 
Tuned by his violent party. He had been profetiing to all of them all 
mong principles ſo far to the contrary ; but to make a conletſion to his 
mortal enemy lord Melvill, to ſeck mercy from the prince and princefs of 
Orange, who, he knew, abhorred him, were a hard ſtep; vet with a good 
are of confidence and afſurince of making a fine tory of it to their ad- 
*Mfage, he doubted not to ſucceed with lord Melvill, He infinuated 1o 
a as 10 be truſted to go to Loudon, to tell his buſinefs hümtelf; and to 
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negotiation among the Scots, he caſt himſelf on the queen's 
mercy, atking no other conditions, but that he might not 
be made an evidence again{t others. He himſelf had not 
treated with any in England; ſo that, as to them, he was 
only a lecond-hand witnets. Only he informed againſt Nevil 
Payne, who had bern fent down to Scotland, to manage 
matters among them. Payne was taken there, but would 
contels nothing. Upon the eari of Annandale's information, 
which he gave upon oath, the earl of Nottingham wrote to the 
council of Scotland, that he had in his hands a depoſition 
upon oath, containing matter of high treaſon againſt Payne. 
Upon which it was pretended, that, according to the law of 
Scotland, he might be put to the torture; and that was 
executed with rigour. He reſiſted a double queſtion, yet 
was ſtill kept a priſoner; and this was much cried out 
againſt as barbarous and illegal. Montgomery lay hid for 
ſome months at London; but when he ſaw, that he could not 
have his pardon, but by making a full diſcovery, he choſe 
rather to go beyond fea; ſo tatally did ambition and diſcon- 
rent hurry a man to ruin, who ſeemed capable of greater 
things. His art in managing ſuch a defign, and his firmneſs 
in not diſcovering his accomplices, railcd his character as 
much as it ruincd his fortune. He continued in perpetual 
plors atter this to no purpoſe. He was once taken, but 
made his eſcape ; and at lalt, fpleen and vexation put an end 
to a turbulent lite, | 
The earl of Melvill had now a clear majority in parliament 
by the dilcovery of the plot. Some abtented themſelves; 
and others, to redeem themſelves, were compliant in all 
things. The main point, by which he deſigned to fix himfelf 
and his party, was the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy, and the 
ſetting up pretbytery. The one was ſoon done by repealing 
ail the laws in favour of epiſcopaey, and declaring it contrary 
to the genius and conſtitution ot that church and nation; for 
the king would not conſent to a plain and fimple condenma— 
tion of it. But it was not fo eafy to ſettle preſbytery. If 
they had followed the pattern ſet them in the year 1633, 
all the clergy, in a parity, Were to aliume the government 
of the church ; but thoſe being epiſcopal they did not think 
it fate to put the power of the church in ſuch hands. It 
was therefore pretended, that fuch of the preſbyterian 
niniſters, as had been turned out in the year 1662, ought 
to be conftidered as the only found part of the church. 
And ot thete there happened to be then threeſcore alive. 


gain the greater credit with Melvill, be put into his hands what letters he 
had received from the queen, which was a joytul fight to him, he ventured 
to touch all the acts, (which was believed he could never do) which were 
ditpleating to the prince of Orange, though he was forced to pleaſe the 
club-party to put them in his inftruetions, and teveral for which he had no 
warrant, making the unminent dangers they were in an excuſe of all. In 
thele letters were teveral promites of atſiftance trom France, of men, money, 
and arms, He hkewile gave up the inſtructions, 4ent to the carl of A ty 
nen he ſhould be conimiuttioner to the partment, There was never a 
word mentioned ot their patents, and renutlions, which were ſent to duke 
Hamilton and others of their friends, 

\V hen fir Janws Montgomery came*to London; he was fo cautions, as 
not to go near the princeis ot Orange, till he had affurance, that, in caſe 
they would not agree in their terms, ne thould not be detained; which was 
granted. But though he contefled mott ot all that paſted of his tranſactions 
with vour majeſty ; yet he would neither promite to be an evidence, nor give 
Ins advice how things might be prevented, (in winch, to magnify himſelf, he 
made the hazard much greater than it was) unlets he were ſecure of a full 
pardon of all the crimes he thou'd name, and then have a good employ= 
ment; pretending the lownets of his Cue, which was drained by the ſeve- 
rity of the laſt government. - "The prince» of Orange would have willingly 
granted all he deazanded, and. wrote to the prince of Orange in his favour, 
into Ircland. But fone things had pailed betwixt the prince of Orange and 
fir Janes in private, which made the prince to have uch an abhorrence of 
him, that be could not hear of employing him. A reniiton he would have 
grumed, upon condition Of bis being an evidence; but that could not do 
ur [ames's bulinets, So he abſented, and a tew months after did all he 
could again to juitify himſelt to your triend 


's: winch took not with a few. 
The earl of A-——c quickly followed ür James, yet went not-to London, 
but lived privately at the Paths which when it was known, there was a 
wat rant tent down to bring him up; but one Mr. “ who had been mayor 
of the town, helped hun to eltape. When he was come to London, Mr. 
Ferguton maintvned him privately for ſeveral! weeks, At laſt he, wearied 
of lutking, ſent for Mr. L——t, whom lord Melvill kept then at London 
to do butnets in his abience, aud told him of the mayor of Bath, and of 
Mr, Ferguion, that had entertained bimz and ſigned a confeſſion the moſt 
{candalous, that any thing of the name ot a gentleman ever did; for he not 
only told what bad patted among us in public, but the private converfation 
he had with ſeveral of your friends, and Iikewite of Payne, all that had 
paſled between them at their tuſt meeting ; for waich Mr. Payne was put 
to the torture, and endured it with great courage and conſtaney. And 
that which made his part mo e base, weus, after MI. Payne had eſcaped out 
of prifon, and fled to Scotland, thinking he {hould be ſecure with the earl of 
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Ale, he came ton country-houte, and was taken there by A le's 
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ovin ſervants, Acc brought to HLadmbu on, where, bon UNC earl of A le's 


confeſſion againit him in England, he {luftered the utmoſt hatbarity, The 
treachery of theſe three made all our triends at Edinourgh 10 8 
though they were not tully informed of their hazard, that moſt of them left 
it.“ Account of the uff üs of Scotland, p. 122. A 
ae 
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The government of the church was therefore lodged with 
them; and they were impowered to take to their aſſiſtance, 
and to a ſhare in the church- government, ſuch as they ſhould 
think fir. Some furious men, who had gone into very 
frantic principles, and all thoſe, who had been ſecretly 
ordained in the preſbyterian way, were preſently taken in. 
This was like to prove a fatal error at their firſt ſetting out. 
The old men among them, who by reaſon of their age or 
their experience of former miſtakes, were diſpoſed to more 
moderate councils; but the taking in ſuch a number of 
violent men, put it out of their power to purſue them. 
Theſe men broke out therefore in a moſt extravagant way of 
proceeding againſt ſuch of the epiſcopal party, as had eſcaped 
the rage of the former year. Accuſations were raiſed againſt 
them : ſome were charged for their doctrine, as guilty of 
arminianiſm; others were loaded with more ſcandalous im- 
putations, but theſe were only thrown out to detame them; 
and where they looked for proof, it was in a way more be- 
coming inquifitors than judges ; ſo apt are all parties, in their 
turns of power, to fall into thoſe very excefles, of which 
they did formerly make ſuch tragical complaints. All other 
matters were Carried in the parliament of Scotland, as the 
lord Melvill and the prefbyterians defired. In lieu of the 
king's ſupremacy, his majeſty had chimney-money given 
him; and a teſt was impoſed on all in office, or capable of 
electing or being elected to ſerve in parliament, declaring the 
king and queen to be their rightful and lawful fovereigns, 
and renouncing any manner ot title pretended to be in king 
James. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, the different parties 
in England were buty in influencing the clections of Parlia— 
ment men. There was a great fliuggle all over the Kingdom, 
The tories had taken care to publiſh a ſiſt of thoſe who 
had voted for the cor-poration-bill, in order to exaſperate 
the perſons that were to have been diſgraced by it; and 
by that and other means they became by far the greater 
number in the new parliament. One thing was a part of the 
bargain, which the tories had made, that the heutenancy 
of London ſhoul-l be changed; for upon the king's coming 
to the crown, he had given a commiſſion, out of which the 
tories were all excluded ; which was ſuch a mortification to 
them, that they ſaid, they could not live in the city with 
credit, unleſs foine of them were again brought into that 
commiſſion. The king recommended it to the biſhop of 
London, to prepare a liſt of thoſe, who were Known to be 
churchmen, but of the more moderate, and of ſuch as were 
liable to no juſt exception, that ſo the two parties in the city 
might be kept in a balance. The biſhop brought in a liſt of 
the molt violent tories in the city, who had been engaged in 
ſore of the worſt things, that palled in the end of king 
Charles's reign. A commntee of council was appointed to 
examine the lilt ; but it was fo named, that they approved of 
it. This was done to the great grief of the whigs, who 
ſaid, that the king was now putting himſelf in his enemies 
hands, and that the arms of the city were now put under a 
ſet of officers, who, if there was a poffibility of doing it 
without hazard, would certainly uſe them for king James, 
This matter was managed by the marquis of Carmarthen and 
the earl of Nottingham ; but oppoſed by the earl of Shrewt- 
bury, who was much troubled at the ill conduct of the whigs, 
but much more at this great change in the king's govern- 
ment. It was-alfo a farther mortification to the whigs, when 
the commons in the next parliament made an addrets to the 
king, thanking him tor the alterations he had made 1n the 
lie ute nancy of London. | 

The elections of parliament went generally for men, who 
would probably have declared for king James, if they could 
have known how to. manage matters for him. The king 
made a change in the miniſtry, to give them ſome ſati\- 
faction; the earls of Monmouth and Warrington were both 
diſmitled, Other lefler changes were made in inferior 
places, fo that whig and tory were now pretty equally 
mixed, | 

The parliament being met on the 2ath of March, the 
commons, by the king's order, procceded to the choice of a 
ſpeaker ; and fir John Trevor was pitched upon for that 
office. He was a bold and dextrous man, and knew the 
molt effectual ways of recommending himtfelf to every go- 
vernment. He had been ſpeaker to king James's parliament, 
and tn great favour with that prince, by whom he was made 
maſter of the rolls; and it Jefferies had ſtuck at any thing, 
he was looked upon as the likelieſt man to have had the great 
ſeal. He now got himſelf to be choſen ſpeaker; and was 
made firſt commiſſioner of the great ſeal. Being a tory in 
principle, he undertook to manage that party, provided he 


was furniſhed with ſuch ſums of money, as might purch:4 


ſome votes; and by him began the practice of buying of 


men, in which the king had hitherto kept to ſtricter rules. 
But the king, though he hated the practice, ſaw it was 14; 
poſſible to avoid it, tuch was the corruption of the age, unle!; 
he would endanger the whole. 

The ſpeaker being choſen, and preſented the next dig 
to the king, his majeſty made the following ſpecch to both 
houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


6 aM reſolved to leave nothing unattempted on my part, 

1 which may contribute to the peace and proſperity of 
this nation. And finding my preſence in Ireland will be ah. 
ſolutely neceſſary for the more ſpeedy reducing of that king. 
dom, I continue my reſolution of going thither as ſoon 3; 
may be; and J have now called you together, for your affif. 
ance to enable me to proſecute the war with ſpeed and 
vigour, in which Jaſſure myſelf of your chearful concurrence, 
being a work ſo necetlary for your own ſatcties, 

In order to this I defire you will forthwith make a ſctt!o. 
ment of the revenue; and I cannot doubt but you will herein 
have as much regard to the honour and dignity of the mo. 
narchy in my hands, as has been lately ſhewed to others, 
And I have ſo great a confidence in you, that if no quicke; 
or more convenient way can be found for the raiſing ot ready 
money, (without which the ſervice cannot be performed) 
I ſhall be very well content for the preſent to have it made 
ſuch a fund of credit, as may be uſeful to yourſelves, as well 
as me, in this conjuncture; not having the apprehenſions, 
but that you will provide for the taking off all ſuch antici- 
pations, as it ſhall happen to fall under. It is ſufficiently 
known, how earneſtly I have endeavoured to extinguiſh, or, 
at leaſt, compoſe all differences amongſt my ſubjects ; and 
to that end, how often I have recommended “ an act of in- 
demnity' to the laſt parliament. Bur fince that part of it, 
which related to the preventing of private ſuits, is already 
enacted ; and becguſe debates of that nature muſt take up 
more of your time, than can now be ſpared from the dil- 
patch of thoſe other things which are abſolutely neceſſary 
tor our common ſafety; I intend to ſend you an“ act of 
grace,“ with exceptions of ſome few perſons only, but ſuch 
as may be ſufficient to ſhew my great diſlike of their crimes, 
and at the fame time my readineſs to extend protection to 
all my other ſubjects, who will thereby ſee, that they cau 
recommend themſelves to me by no other methods, than 
what the laws preſcribe, which ſhall always be the only rule 
of my government. | 

„A farther reaſon, which induceth me to ſend vou this 
act at this time, is, becauſe I am defirous to leave no colour 
ot excule to any of my ſubjects for raifing of diſturbances 
in the government, and eſpecially in the time of my abſence. 
And I ſay this, both to. inform you, and to let ſome ill- 
affected men ſce, that I am not unacquainted, how buſy they 
are in their preſent endeavours to alter it. 

** Amonglt other encouragements, which I find they give 
themiclves, one of the ways, by which they hope to compals 
their deſigns, is by creating differences and diſagreements in 
your councils; which, I hope, you will be very careful to 
prevent. For be affured, that our greateſt enemies can have 
no better inſtruments for their purpoſes, than thoſe, who ſhall 
any way endcavour to diſturb or delay your ſpeedy and una- 
nimous proceedings upon theſe necellary matters. 

I muſt recommend alſo to your confideration an union 
with Scotland, I do not mean, it ſhould be now entered upon: 
but they having propoſed this to me ſometime fince, and 
the parliament there having nominated commiſhoners for that 
purpoſe, I ſhould be glad, that commiſſioners might alſo be 
nominated here to treat with them, and to ſee, if ſuch terms 
could be agreed on, as might be for the benefit of both 


nations, ſo as to be ready to be preſented to you in ſome fu— 
ture ſeſſion. | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


T have thought it moſt convenient to leave the admini- 
ſtration of the government in the hands of the queen during 
my abſence; and if it ſhall be judged neceſſary to have an 
act of parliament for the better confirmation of it to her, I 
defire you will let ſuch a one be prepared to be preſented 


_ to me. 


«a 
* I have this only to add, that the ſeaſon of the year, and 
my 
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ſeon; ſo that I muſt recommend to you the making ſuch 
diſpatch, that we may not be engaged in debates, when our 
enemies ſhall be in the field. For the ſucceſs of war, and 
the more thrifry management of it, will both principally 


depend upon your ſpeedy reſolutions. And I hope it will not 


be long betore we ſhall meet again, to perfect what the time 
will not now allow to be done.“ 


Purſuant to this ſpeech, the commons immediately pro- 


* coeded to ſettle the revenue, and make it a fund of credit for 


„Sir Charles Sidley, a gentleman of great wit, made the following 


* feech on this occaſion againit penſions and ſalaries, which is inſerted here, 


not ſo much becauſe it is thought very a propos at that juncture, but becauſe 


it is mentioned with applauſe by molt of the hiſtorians ;3 “ Mr, Speaker, we 


| have provided for the army; we have provided for the navy ; and now at 


faſt a new reckoning is brought us, we mult likewife provide for the hits. 


Truly, Mr. Speaker, it is a fad reflection, that ſome ſhould wallow in 
wealth and places, whilit others pay away in taxes the fourth part of their 
revenues for the ſupport of the tame government, We are not upon equal 
terms for his majeſty's ſervice ; the courtiers and great officers charge, as it 
were, in armour ; they feel nat the taxes by reaton of their places, whilſt 
the country gentlemen are ſhut through and through by them. The king 15 
pleated to lay his wants betore us, aud, I am contident, expects our advice 
upon it. We ought therefore to tell him what penſions are too great; what 

— may be extinguiſhed, during the time of the war and public calamity. 
His majeſty ſees nothing but coaches and [ix and great tables, and therefore 
cannot imagine the want and miſery of the reit of his ſubjccts. He is a 
brave and generous prince, but he is a young king, encompaſſed and hem- 
med in by a company of crafty old courtier-. To ſay no more, forme have 
places of three thoutand pounds, ſome of 11x thouſand pounds, and others of 
cight thouſand fix hundred pounds per annum, and I am told, the com- 
milfioners of the treaſury have one thoufnd fix hundred pounds per annum 
a piece, Certainly public penſions, whatever they have been formerly, are 
much too great tor the pietent war and calamity, that reigns every where 
chte. And it is a ſcandal, that a government ſo ſick at heart as ours is, 
ſhould look ſo well in tue face, We mult fave the king's money wherever 
we can; for I am afraid the war is too great for our purtes, if things be not 
managed with all imaginable thrift, When the people of England fee all 
things Javed, that can be ſaved ; that there are no exorbitant penſions nor 
unneceſlaty ialaries, and all this applied to the uſe, to which they are given; 
we ſhall give, and they ſhall pay whatever his majeſty can want, to ſecure 
the proteitant religion, and to Keep out the king of France, and king James 
too; whom, by the way, I have not heard named this ſeſſion, whether out 
of tear, diſcretion, or reſpect, I cannot tell. I conclude, Mr, Speaker, 
let us dave the king what we can; and then let us proceed to give what we 
are able,” 

z In order to have a diſtint notion of the revenue, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the duties upon the exportation and importation oft merchandizes 
croſſing the ſeas, (for protection of trade &c.) were the moſt antient tribute 
paid to out kings, and diſtinguiſhed by two ditfereut names, cuſtoms and 
priſes, or piilage. e 

Prifage was a duty payable for foreign commodities imported, not at any 
certain tum of money, but by taking fuch a part in ſpecie, as the kings thought 
ſufficient for their own uſe, paying ſuch a price as they thought reaſonable, 
which was called the king's price. For wines it was the practice to take one 
tun in ten, or two in twenty; paying twenty ſhillings a tun, and the price 
of the priſage of other goods, was doubtleis in proportion. This duty was 
remitted by the mercatorial charter, granted by king Edward I, to all mer- 
chant ſtrangers, who in icu of it gave him a duty of three pence in the 
ponnd (commonly called petty-cuſtom,) upon all native commodities ex- 
ported over and above the great cuſtoms, and alto upon all merchandizes 
imported, except wines; and upon all wines imported, two ſhillings for 
every tun; being the duty ſince called butlerage. 

Cuſtoms were the duty payable for native commodities exported, particu» 
larly wool, wool-fells and leather, after certain rates; and from their 
antiquity were called“ great and ancient cuſtonis.“ But now, the word 
cuſtoms is uſed to ſignify the ſeveral duties which are payable on the impor- 
tation, as well as exportation of all goods, and ' merchandizes whatſoever, 
and are always compoſed of two parts, tonnage and poundage, 

Tonnage was payable upon all wines imported atter the particular rates, 
and according to the methods preicrived by the laws which granted this 
duty, being at firſt, no more than two ſhillings a ton, though in ſucceeding 
reigns it was very much increaſed, 

Poundage was payable on all other merchandiſes imported and exported, 
according to the rates and values preicribed by the ſeveral laws, by which 
this duty was granted, being at firſt no more than ſixpence in the pound of 
the particular rates and values, though afterwards advanced to twelve pence 
in the pound, To this ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, there was likewite, 
in the latter retgns, annexed, 

A ſubſidy ot woollen cloths or old drapery which was payable upon all 
voollen cloths exported, according to certain rates and proportions, 

Theſe ſubſidies after having undergone various regulations, were after 
the reſtoration ſettled on the foundations they now ſand, and granted to 
king Charles IT, for life. The firſt act paſſed for that purpoſe, was en- 
titled & a ſubſidy granted to the king of tonnage and poundage, and 
other ſums of money, payable upon merchandiſe exported and imported, 
reterring to and enforcing . a book of rates of merchandiſe,” and according 
do which, the ſaid duties were to be levied and collected.“ 

This ſubſidy is called * the old ſubſidy, or ſubſidy inwards' conſiſting of 
wo diſtinct parts, 

1. Tonnage, payable in ready money upon all wines, except priſage- 
wines after the following rates. 

Groſs ſubſidy, 


per ton. 
” 5. d. 


Rheniſh or Hungary wines imported into any port, by Britiſh 0 0 
—— | — by Aliens 7 10 © 
Levant wines imported to London, Southampton, or Briſtol, by 

Britiſh MR - . - 4 10 
— | | - by Aliens 6 0 


© © 


T 


my journey into Ireland, will admit but of a vety ſhort 
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the ſupplies which were ſtill wanted for the next campaign J. 
They began with voting a ſupply of one million two hundred 


thouſand pounds, between that time and Michaelmas, of 


which two hundred thouſand pounds was to be raiſed by a 
poll, and a million by a clauſe of credit in the revenue bills. 
Though the whigs now as well as the tories ſtudied to court 
the King, by making advances upon the money-bills, yet he 
could not prevail to have the revenue ſettled for life, which 
he moſt earneſtly deſired. All he could obtain was to have 
the hereditary exciſe ſettled for life, and the cuſtoms to be 
continued only for four years, from the 24th of December 
next enſuing . The ſettling the revenue thus for a term of 


. . 


To other ports, by Britiſh . . - 1 

— by Aliens - - . 4 10 © 
All other wines ot Spain, Portugal, Madeira, &c. imported to 

London, by Britiſh - - - 4 10 © 

by Aliens . - - - . 

to other ports, by Britiſh — - — $--0. 0 

— by Aliens - - - 4 10 © 
Additional duty upon eveiy tun of wine of France, Germany, Por- 

tugal, Madeira, payable in nine months after unportation, 3&0 

Of all other wines - — = a + 0 

To theſe were added the next year perry, rape of grapes, cyder, 

cyder-egar, and vinegar imported, by Britiſh - 4 10 © 

— | by Aliens - 6 0 0 


2. Poundage, payable in ready money upon all goods, and merchandiſes 
imported, (except wines) according to the rate ot twelve pence a pound, 
or five per cent. for the Engliſh, and two ſhillings a pound, or ten per 
cent, for Aliens. And alſo, for every piece of broad cloth exported by 
Engliſh three-ſhillings and four-pence, by Aliens fix-ſhillings and eight- 
pence. 

Upon the model of this old ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, there 
have (as thall be remembered in the proper places) been granted by ſubſe- 
quent acts of parliament, for defraying the expences of war, &c. ſeveral 
additional ſubſidies, impoſitions and new duties ; which being to be levied 
atter the manner of the old ſubkdy, are uſually, though improperly com- 
pretended under the general title of cuſtoms, As © the new ſubſidy, one 
third ſubſidy, two thirds ſubſi dy, &. 

By this means the cuſtoms are now really become a perfect ſcience, there 
having been no leis, than thirty additional branches, or particular duties, 
impoſed ſince the reſtoration, | 

The next branch of the revenve, ſettled on king Charles II, was the 
hereditary exciſe, which was given him in lieu of the courts of wards and 
liveries, and by an act entitled“ A grant of certain impoſitions upon beer, 
ale, and other liquors for the increaſe of his majeſty's revenue during his 
lite,” The rates were, 


£ &. < 
A barrel of beer or ale, above 6 gallons. ä . 2334 
of, or under 6 gall, — . — 88 
Hogſhead of cyder told by retail . . - „ 
Metheglin or nicad, per gallon - « . 89 9 8 
A barrel of vinegai- beer . . - 1 
Aqus-vitæ, 0: ttrong water per gall, - - > = 
A barrel of beer or ale imported - . . SS 
A tun of cyder, or perry unported - . 5 
Spirits made of wine or cyder, imported per gall. - 0.0 2 
Strong water imported per gall, - . - 02 4 
Coffee made and fold per gall. - . . (@ © & 
Chocolate, ſherbet, and tea, per gall. - - S: 0 


The collecting the exciſe in this manner upon coffee, tea and chocolate, 
being found very troubleſome, it was repealed by king William, and a duty 
laid upon thoſe commodities, to be paid at the cuſtom-houte, 

About the ſame time, the polt-othce was eſtabliſhed, which had been 
firſt erected under Cromwell, and the wine-licenccs were alſo granted. 
After which, another branch of the revenue was ſeitled for life on king 
Charles II, namely, the chimney money, or two ſhillings a year upon every 
fire-hearth. This was aboliſhed by king William. Thete branches were 
then valued in the following manner, Fe 


The cuſtoms were farmed at about - * 


| 350,000 
The hereditary and temporary exciſe farmed at - 27 5,000 
Wine licences . - - - . 7,000 
Hearth-money - - . . . 100,099 
The ſmall branches EF. 

Crown-lands, per annum . - 70,000 
Poſt office - - . 20,000 
Coinage and pre»2mption of tin - I 2,000 

as P P q —1 39,099 
Foreſt of Dean - . . 5,000 
Courts of juſtice - > - 6,000 
Firſt-fruits . — . 18, 000 


The crown-lands were ſold in 1670, for about 1,300,000 pounds, by 

which means the ſmall branches were reduced to about 60,000 pounds a 
cars 

The hereditary exciſe only was now ſettled upon king William for life, 
with a clauſe to make it a ſecurity for raihng 250,000 pounds, The old 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, or the cuſtoms, were continued for four 
years, with a clauſe to make it a ſecurity for railing 500,000 pounds, In the 
bill for the hereditary revenues a clauſe was added, that theſe revenues 
having been mach encumbered by letters-patents in the late reigns, all 
penſions or ſums of money granted hereafter by letters-patents, out of an 
part of the hereditary-exciſe, poſt- office, or wine-licences, ſhall ceaſe at 
the death of the king or queen who ſhall make any ſuch grant. Pro. 
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years, made it, as they ſaid, a ſurer fund for borrowing mo- 
ney upon than if given for life: the one was ſubject to ac- 
cidents, the other was more certain, Befides it was taken 
up as a maxim, that a revenue for a ſhort term was the beſt 
ſ-curity that the nation could have for frequent parhaments. 
However the king did not like this, and thought it ſtrange 
that a jealouſy ſhould be entertained of him, who came to 
ſave religion and liberty, and king James ſo much truſted, 
who intended to deſtroy both. But being told that it was not 
vi him but of his ſucceſſors that the jealouſy was entertained, 
and if he would accept the gift for a term of years, and ſet- 
tle the precedent, he would be reckoned the deliverer of fu- 
ture ages as well as of the preſent, he was perſuaded to take 
che grant as it was made him. In all probability king James 
would never have run into thoſe counſels that ruined him, 
had he not obtained the revenue for life. The commons 
granted likewiſe the poll-bill, with ſome other ſupplics, 
which they thought would anſwer all the occaſions of the 
year. But as whatthey gave did not quite come up to what 
was demanded ; ſo when the ſupply was raiſed, it came far 
Mort of what it was eſtimated at; ſo there were great defi- 
ciencies to be taken care of in every ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, which run up every year, and made a great noiſe, 
as if the nation was, through miſmanagemeat, running into 
a great arrear, 

The firſt great debate aroſe in the houſe of lords, upon a 
bill that was brought in acknowledging the king and queen 
to be their rightful and lawtul ſovereigns, and declaring all 
the acts of the convention-parliament to be good and valid. 
The firſt part pail-d with little contradiction, though ſome 
excepted to the words rightful, and lawful, as not at all 
neceſſary. But the other article, declaring the acts of the 
laſt parliament to be good and valid, bore a long and warm 
debate. The torics offered to enact, that thele ſhould be 
all good laws for the time ro come, but oppoted the doing 
it in the declaratory way. They ſaid, that it was one of the 
fundamentals of our conſtitution, that no atlembly could be 
called « parliament, unlels it was called and choſen upon the 
King's writ. Ou the other hand it was ſaid, that whatſoever 
tended to the authority of that parliament in queſtion, tended 
likewiſe to the weakening of the preſent government, and 
brought the king's title into queſtion. That a real neeeſſity, 
upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions, muſt ſuperſede forms ot 
law.; otherwiſe the preſent government was under the fame 
nullity. That forms were only rules for peaccable times; 
but in ſuch a juncture, when all that had a right to come, 


either in perſon, or by their repreſentatives, were ſummoned 


and freely elected; and when, by the king's conſent, the 
convention was turned into a parliament, the effentials, both 
with relation to the king and people, were till maintained 
in the conſtitution of that parliament. After a long debate 
the act paſſed in the houſe of lords with this temper, de- 
elaring and enacting that the acts of the convention-parlia— 
ment were and are good and valid. Many lords, at the head 
of whom was the carl of Nottingham, entercd the tollowing 
proteſts againſt it: 


& I ſt. Becauſe we conceive, that ſaying, © It is enacted 
by the authority of the prefent parliament, that all and tingu- 
lar the acts made in the laſt parliament were laws,” is neither 
good Engliſh nor good ſenſe. 

„ 2dly, If it were good ſenſe to enact for the time paſt, 
it muſt be underſtood, on this ſubject, to be the declaring of 
laws to be good, which were paſſed in a parliament not called 
by writ im due form of law; which is deſtructive of the legal 
conſtitution of this monatchy, and may be of evil and per- 
nicious conſequence to our preſent government under this 
king and, queen .“ 


zut theſe reaſons of difſ-nt were ordered to be expunged 


out of the journal of the houſe of lords, againft which ancther 
roteſt was entered as agaiuſt an unprecedented thing. 

The bill being pafled and ſent dowa to the commons, it 
was expected that it would have occaſioned long and great 
debates. But to the wonder of all men it patled that houſe 
in two days, without any debate or oppoſition, The truth 
was, the tories had reſolved to commit the bill; and in or- 
der to that, ſome trifling exceptions were made to tome 
words, that might want correction; for bills are not com- 


2 'Theſce reaſons were ſubſcribed by Somerſet, Rocheſter, J. Jermyn, 
Weſtmoreland, H. London, W. Landafte, Huntuigdon, 2 j 
Menev', Feverſham, P. Wincheſter, W. Aſaph, Scaridale, Weymouth, 
Dartmouth, Nottingham, Wigorn'. 

> When this bill was read the third time, a motion was made to have it 


Abingdon, Tho. 


mitted, unleſs ſome amendments are offcred; and it was re. 
ſolved to oppole it, when it ſhould be committed, But on; 
of the party diſcovered this defign too early, for he queſtion. 
ed the legality of the convention, fince it was not ſummoned 
by writ. Mr. Sommers, the ſolicitor-general, anſwered this 
with great ſpirit, declaring, if that was not a legal patli:. 
ment, they who were then met, and had taken the oat, 
enacted by that parliament, were guilty of high- treaſon: 
That the laws repealed by it were ſtill in force; and there{c;; 
they mult preſently return to king James; and that all the 
money levied, collected, and paid, by virtue of the acts gf 
that parliament, made every one, who was concerned in it, 
highly criminal. This he ſpoke with much zeal, and fuch an 
aſcendant of authority, that none were prepared to anſwer it; 
ſo the bill paſſed without any more oppoſition. This was z 
great ſervice, done in a very critical time, and contributed 
not a little to raiſe Mr. Sommers's character. 

The greateſt debate in this ſeſſion, was concerning a bin 
that was brought into the houſe of commans, requiring all 
their mazeſties ſubjects to abjure the late king James under 
pain of impriſonment. Some of the torics were at firſt for 
it, as were all the whigs. The clergy were excepted out 
of it, to ſoften the oppoſition that might be made. But ſtil 
the main body of the tories declared, they would never 
take any ſuch oath; and therefore oppoſed every ſtep, that 
was made in it with a great vehemence : They inſiſted much 
on this, That when the government was ſettled, oaths were 
made to be the tics of the ſubject to it; and that all new im- 
poſitions, were a breach made on that, which might be 
called the original contract of the preſent ſettlement. That 
things of that Kind ovght to be fixed and certain, and not 
mutable and endleſs, That by the ſame reaſon, that the ab— 
juration Was no propoſed, another oath might be prepared 
every year; and every party, that prevailed in parliament, 
would bring in ſome difcrininating oath or teſt, ſuch as 
could only be taken by thoſe of their own fide ; and thus 
the largenefs and equality of a government would be loſt, 
and contracted into a faction.“ On the other fide it was 
urged, * that this was only intended to be a ſecurity to the 
government during the war; for in ſuch a time it ſeemcd 
neceflary, that all, who were employed by the government, 
ſhould give it all poſſible ſecurity. That it was apparent, 
that the comprehenſive words in the oaths of allegiance had 
given occaſion to much equivocation; many who had taken 
taem, having declared, as ſome had done in print, that they 
conſidered themſelves as bound by the oaths only while the 
king continued in peaceable poſſeſſion; but not to aſſiſt or 
ſupport his title, if it was attacked or ſhaken. That it was 
therefore neceiliry, that men in public truſts ſhould be 
brovgut under ftricter ties“ The abjuration was debated in 
both noulcs at the ſame time. The whigs preſſed the king 
to Ict it forward ; alledging, that every one, who took it, 
would look on himſelf as unpardonable, and ſo would ſerve 
him with the more zeal and fidelity; whereas thoſe, who 
thought the right to the crown to be ſtill in king James, 
might perhaps lerve faithfully as long as the government 
ſtood firm ; but as they ſtill kept meafures with the other 
fide, to whom they knew they would be always welcome, 
lo they will never act with that life and zeal, which the 
pretent ſtate of affairs required. At the fame time the 
torics were as carneſt in prelting the king to ſtop the farther 
progreſs of thoſe debates; that much time was already loſt 
in them; and it was evident, that much more muſt be loft, 
it it was intended to carry it on; fince ſo many branches ot 
this bill, and fo many incidents, that aroſe upon the ſubject 
of it, would give occaſion to much heat and conteſt ; and 
It was a doubt, whether it would be carried, after all the 
time, which was beſtowed upon it, or not: That thoſe, who 
oppoled it, would grow ſullen, and oppoſe every thing elle 
that was moved for the king's ſervice ; and that, if it thovid 
be carried, it would put the king again into the hands of th? 
whigs, who would immediately return to their old practic-s 
againſt the prerogative ; and that it would drive many io 
king James's party, who might otherwiſe adhere firmiy 0 
his majeſty, or at leaſt be neurral. Theſe reaſons prevailed 
with the King to order an intimation to be given in the hon 
of commons, that he defired they would let that debate fall, 
and go to other matters, that were more preſſing b. 

This gave a new diſguſt to the whigs, but was very 4c 
committed; which paſſed in the negative, a hundred and ſcventy-eight {or 
it, and a hundred aud ninety-two againſt it. This, in great meaſure, News 


how the houſe was divided at that time as to tories and Whigs, Pr. I. C. 
II. 378. * os 
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with his people. 
gebites in the matter, was repreſented as an artifice only, 
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ceptable to the tories; and it quickened the advances of 
money upon the funds, that were given. It had indeed a 
very in effect abroad, for both friends and enemies looked 
on it as a ſign of a great declenſion of the king's intereſt 
And his majeſty interpoſing to ſtop further 


to fave the affront of its being rejected. The carl of Shrew!- 
bury was at the head of thoſe, who preſſed the abjuration 
moſt; and therefore, upon this change of counſels, thought 


be could not ferve the king longer with reputation or ſuc- 
ceſs. He ſaw the whigs, by uſing his majeſty ill, were driv- 
ing him into the hands of tne tories ; and he thought, that 
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theſe would ſerve the king with more zeal, if he lett his 
poſt. Befides, the credit, thar the marquis of Carmarthen 
,1ined, was not caſy to him. For thefe reaſons he reſolved 
to deliver up the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate ©. 

The king ſent Dr. Tillotſon, and all thoſe, who had moſt 
credit with the carl, to divert him from his teſolution; but 
all was to no purpoſe. The agitation of mind, which this 
gave his lordſhip, threw him into a fever, that almoſt coſt 
him his life. The king prefted him to keep the feals, till 
his return from Ireland, though he ſhould not act as ſecre- 
tary ; but he could not be prevailed upon. 

The debate upon the avjuration laſted longer in the houſe 
of lords. It had ſome variation from that, which was pro- 
wſcd in the houſe of commons, and was properly an oath 
of a ſpecial fidelity to the K ng in oppoſition to King James. 
The tories offered, in bar of this, a negative engagement 
againſt aſſiſting king Jam 5, Or any of his inſtruments, know- 
ng them to be ſuüch, with tevere penalties on fuch as ſhould 
In oppoſition to this, it was ſaid, that this was 
only an expedient to ſecure all king James's party, whatever 


mould happen, fince it left them the entire merit of being 


refuſe it. 
' | N * 

ill in his intereſts, and only reftrain-d them from putting 
thing to hazard for him. The 8 

cauality in every divifion, that what was gaincd in one day, 
is loft in the next; and by the heat and length of thoſe 

debates the ſeſñion continued till June, 

The king having declared in his ſpeech, his intention to 

ve the auminiltration of the government in the hands of 


houſe was ſo near an 
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if judged neceſſ- was accordingly prepared for that 
purpoſe, by Khich the queen was inveſted with the admi- 
niſtration of affairs, 8 | 
Ircland, but- whenever he ſhould be called out of t 
dom; with this reſtriction however, “ that the queen might 
be controlled by an oder from his majeſty, while he was 
abroad.“ During the dchates, the quren ſeemed to take no 
notice of the matter, nor of thoſe that had appeared for and 


againſt it. When this bill received the royal attent, an acc 
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© Biſhop Bnrnet was the firſt perſon, to whom the e ir difcovored this 
he had the ſeals in his hand, when he told that prelate of his refolution, 
prevailed with hin not to go that mlm. The em was in ſoine heut; an 
the biſhop was aftuich that he wegn nave 141d fuch e tlungs to the King, as 
would have provoked Mum too much. Ihe biſhop therefore tent the king 
word of it; who was very much troub.od at it. He loved the cart; and 
apprehended, that his leaving his ſervice at this tine might alienate. the 
whiys more entirely from tua ; for now ther, who thonght the earl before 
of too cold a temper, when they au, hon um ne was, came to Contider 
and truſt him more than ever, | 


ot perſons CXCt pted Were, 


William, marquis of Pore, 
Theophilus, carl of Huntingdon, 
Robert, earl of Sung 

John, earl of Melſort. 

Roger, earl of Caltlemun, 
Nathaniel, lord bithop of Durham. 
Thomas, lord biſhop os 85. 
Henry, lord Dover. 

Lord Thomas Howard, 

Sir Edward Hales. 

Sir Francis Wythens. 

Sir Edward Lutwych. 

Sir Thomas Jenner, 

dir Nicholas Butler. ' 
Sir William Herbert. 

Sir Richard Holloway. 

Sir Richard Heath, 

Sir Roger L'Eſtrange. 

William Mollineux. 

Thomas Tindetley, alias Pildeſley. 
Colonel Townley. 

Colonel Robert Lundee. 

Robert Brent. 

Edward Morgan. 

Philip Burton, 

Richard Graham. 

Edward Petre. 

Obadiah Walker. 

Matthew Crone, 

George lord Jetfreys, deceaſed, 
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virtue of his majeltyes 


was alſo paſſed for reverſing the judgment oma quo war- 
ranto, againſt the city of London, and reſtoring it to its 
ancient rights and privileges. This bill had been projected 
by the tories, and was intended to change the hands which 
then governed the City : But through haſte or weakneſs of 
thoſe, who drew it, the comt of aldermen was not compre- 
hended in it. So that by this act, the city was fixed in their 
hands, who were generally whips. 
The bilh of indemnity which had cauſed ſo many debates 
in every jeon, and had been fo conſtantly and fo earneſtly 
recommended by the king, did at laſt paſs both houſes. 
Of all the late infiruments of popery and arbitrary power, 
thirty-five Only were expreſsly excepted, and of them few 
or none were made examples of the juſtice of the na— 
tion ©, 

The King thought fit to put an end to the ſeſſion with this 
act of grace, and coming to the houſe of peers for that pur- 
pole, made the following ſpeech : | 


My lords and gentlemen, 
oy Have had ſuch aſſurance of your good affections to me; 
that I come now to thank you particularly for the 
ſupply you have given me. Lhe ſeaſon of the year is ſo far 
advanced, that I cannot longer delay my going into Ireland; 
and therefore I think it neceſſary to have an adjournment of 
the parliament. And though it ſhall be but to a ſhort day, 
yet unlefs ſome great occaſion require it, (of which you ſhall 
have due notice) 1 do not intend you ſhall fit to do buſineſs 
until the winter; and, I hope, by the bleſling of God, we 
ſhall then have a happy mecting.” 

In the mean time I recommend to you the diſcharge of 
your duties in your reſp*ctive-counties, that the peace of the 
nation may be iecured by your vigilance and care in your re- 
ſpective ſtations.“ 

Then the lord chief baron Atkyns ſignified his majeſty's 
eature, that both houſes ſhovid adjourn to the 7th of 
July; after which the parliament was twice prorogucd, twice 
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during his maeuys ableuce, the deputy-lieutenants Were 
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pins ordered to the places of their abode, and not Air above 
five miles from t: without leave. A proclamation was 

vile pubiithed, tor the apprehending of ſeveral diſaffected 
porſons, who, as his majeſty was informed, had conſpired 
to raile a rebellion, and for that purpoſe had made proviſion 
of arms, and had liked themſelves into ſeveral regiments. 


4 Nee 


When the bil of indemnity was ſent down to the commons, Mr. baron 
Turton brought this meflage from the lords: 


« Mr. Speaker, his majeſty hath been picaſed to fend this bill, which 
the lords have a d and patted © nemine conttadicente,“ and now ſend it 
down to this houſe.” Though the, commons immediately paflcd the bill; 
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they demanded a conference, in Winciy the intended to ac uamt thei 
lordſhipe, „ that it is unifval for either honſe to acguaint the other by what 
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z. An act to declare the right and frecdon ot election ot memhets, to 
ſerve in partiament for the Cinque Lofts. Bciore this act, the wardens of 
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the Cinque Ports, claimed a right of nominating to esch of the Cinque. Ports 
; 45 a . | TY g w_ , _ > 12 tie 
Olle perlon to jetve as a DUYVOn or meinde ot Parliament. 
The honours and promotions about this time, were as follows: The king 
. 424 eb ; , 3 BY 1 . ee 
created April it, Rachard lord viicount Lumley, earl ot Scarborough m the 
county of Tork; Henry lord Delamere, carl of Barrington, in the county 
of Lancaſter; Henry lord de Grey of Rothen, a viſcount by the name and 
' 1 f [ I ! } 1 a ' . 1 
ſtile of viſcount de Longueville; and on the 21ſt of that month, the lord 
Villoneliby of Kreſby, Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, was, by 
51 h1 Lrit of ſummons, called up to the houſe of peers. 
"IN - * 20 „ „ R. 5 
About the ſame time his mie ſty name admiral Torrington, fic Ralph De 
val vice-2dmiral, and Mr, Rook rear-1dmiral, to command the red 1qua- 
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John Aſhby vice-adniral, and tir Cloudefſey Shovel rea admiral under 
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im. On the 20th of May he confilituted” Richard Lyne, ciq: i! Richards 
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Reeves, Ent. and Robert Rochfod, cl; communoners ot the great ſeal of 


Ireland, as alfo commiſtioners of oper and terminer, and general goal delts 
very within the ſnid kingdom; anchen the za ot June, It Jen Ten 
Mo. (raker of the houlc of commons, tir M iam Rau linſon, knt. and fir 
Georve Hutchins, kunt. were fworn lords commitltioners of the great fea! of 
Firland; ür Anthony Peck, who had Mon deüred to continue In tant pott, 

8 . | cheſter,  chams 
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having declined it; and on the {ame day the marquis Of n 
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But though many diſcoveries were made of the practices 
from St. Germains and Ireland, few were apprehended upon 
them, and thoſe were too inconſiderable to know more than 
that many were provided with arms and ammunition ; and 
that a method was projected for bringing men together upon 
a call. However, on the fifth of June, Sir John Cockran 
and Mr. Ferguſon were ſcized on ſuſpicion of high-treaſon 
and treaſonable practices; Ferguſon having returned to his 
old habits of diſturbing the government, though he had 
been preferred by his majeſty to the place of houſe-Keeper to 
the exciſe office, worth near five hundred pounds per annum, 
with little trouble f. 

The day before the king ſet out for Ireland, he called 
biſhop Burnet into his cloſet, and ſeemed to have a great 
weight upon his ſpirits from the ſtate of his affairs, which 
were then very cloudy, He ſaid, that for his own part, he 
would either go through with his buſineſs, or periſh in it. 
He only pitied the poor queen, repeating that twice with 
great tenderneſs, and wiſhed, that thoſe who loved him, 
would wait much on her, and affiſt her. He lamented the 
factions and the heats, that were in the nation, and that the 
biſhops and clergy, inſtead of allaying them, did rather 
foment and inflame them. He declared, that going to a 
campaign, was naturally no unpleaſant thing to him; and he 


was ſure he underſtood that better than how to govern Eng- 


land. He added, that though he had no doubt or miſtruſt 
of the cauſe he went on, yet the going againſt king James 
in perſon was hard upon him, fince it would be a vaſt trou- 
ble both to himſelf and to the queen, if he ſhould be either 
killed or taken priſoner. Then he diſmiſſed the biſhop, 
deeply affected with what he had ſaid 5. 

The king ſet out for Ireland on the 4th of June, and on 
the 14th landed at Carrickfergus, being attended by prince 
George of Denmark, the duke of Ormond, the earls of Ox- 
ford, Scarborough, and Mancheſter, and many other per- 
ſons of diſtinction; and the ſame evening went to Beltaſt, 
where he was met by duke Schomberg, the prince of Wir- 
tembergh, major-general Kirk, and other general Officers. 

As to the affairs of Ireland before the King's arrival, the 
camp at Dundalk was not the only place which proved fatal 
to the Englith army; for both officers and ſoldiers died in 
great numbers in their winter-quarters; ſo that about the 
beginning of the new year, ſeveral regiments were broken 
into others, and the othcers continued at half pay, till pro- 
viſions could be made for them in other regiments, whilſt 
others went over to England to raiſe recruits. However, the 
ſickneſs by degrees abating, duke Schomberg, who took a 
fatherly care of ſuch as ſurvived, found them very much 
refreſhed by the good proviſions he had procured for them, 
and rather inclined boldly to encounter death in the field, 
than languiſn in their quarters. About the beginning of 
February, the duke being informed that the enemy was 
drawing down ſome forces towards Dundalk, and that they 
had provided magazines with a deſign to diſturb his frontier 
garriſons, ſent a conſiderable body of horſe and foot that 
way, and marched himſelf, on the 11th towards Drummore 
to obſerve the enemy's motion. But the deſigns of the Iriſh 
lay, at this time, another way; for while the duke was upon 
this expedition, colonel Woolley was informed, that they 
intended to fall upon Belturbat, a town, which that colonel 
had taken from them not long before. Upon this Woolley 
marched with great diligence trom Belturbat with ſeven 
hundred foot and three hundred horſe and dragoons, towards 
the enemy ; but being unacquainted with their numbers, and 
they having had notice of his approach, inſtead of ſurprizing 
them, he was himſelf ſurprized, finding them nine thouſand 
ſtrong, and in a poſture to receive him. However there be- 
ing no way to retreat either with honour or ſafety, he made 
his men ſenfible of their common danger, and ſo animated 


them by his own example, that having engaged the Iriſh, 


he defeated them with conſiderable loſs ; purſued them as far 


f MS. letter of Mr. Richard Warre to fir William Colt, from Whitehall, 
June 1690. Ferguſon (ſays Burnet) was a hot and bold man, and natu- 
rally given to plotting ; always unquict and ſetting people on to ſome-miſ- 
chiet. He was concerned in the plots in king Charles IId's time; one of 
thoſe that preſſed the duke of Monmonth to invade England, laying, it was 
a good cauje, and God would not leave them unleſs they left him. He was 
afterwards, as will be ſeen, in plots both againſt king William and queen 
Anne. He was at firſt among the preſbyterians, but being caſt out, he 
went among the independents, where his boldneſs railed him to ſome figure, 
though he was an empty man. 

s How tcuder the king was of king James's perſon, appears from this 
inſtance. A propoſition was made to him, that a third rate ſhip, well 
manned by a faithful crew, and commanded by one, who had been well 
with king James, but in whom he might truſt, ſhouid fail to Dublin, and 
declare tor king James. "The perſon, who told biſhop Burnet this, offered 
to be the perſon, who ſhould carry the meſſage to king James, (for he was 
well known to him) to invite him to come on board, which he ſeemed to be 
ſure he would accept of; and, when he was aboard, they ſhould fail away 


as Cavan where they had a little fort; ſet that town on fire; 
and in his return to Belturbat, took the caſtle of Killiſhandta 
with a great booty of cattle. In the mean time fir John La. 
nier, with a party of one thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, 
made an attempt upon Dundalk, took Bedloe caſtle, anq 
about fifreen hundred cows and oxen; and fir Cloudeſly Sho. 
vel on Good Friday, took the only frigate king James had 
in his poſſeſſion, in that prince's own fight in Dablin Bay, 
notwithſtanding all the oppoſition, that could be made again( 
him by ſea and land. But what afflicted king James more 
ſenſibly was the loſs of the caſtle of Charlemont, a ſtrong 
place, chiefly by nature, as being ſeated upon a piece ot 
ground in the middle of the bay; and only acceſſible by twy 
ways, which the Iriſh had partly broke down. This poſi 
being of great importance, duke Schomberg reſolved to mak: 
himſelf maſter of ir, and ſucceeded in his attempt, partly 
by a ſtratagem. The garriſon of that place, which for ſome 
time had been blocked up by the French regiments of In 
Caillemote and Cambon, being put to great {traits for want 
of victuals, king James ſent a ſtrong detatchment under Mac 
Mabone with proviſion to relieve it. Duke Schomberg being 
informed of this, ordered the blockade to let Mac Mahone 
paſs with his convoy after a ſlight reſiſtance, but to driv: 
back all that returned from the caſtle. By this means th: 
garriſon, which had received but a ſlender ſupply of provi- 
ſions, and were forced to fecd their new gueſts as well as 
themſelves, were ſoon reduced to greater exigencies than be- 
fore; and by a vigorous proſecution of the ſiege forced at 
laſt to capitulate on the 13th of May. The next day they 
marched out to the number of eight hundred men ; and the 
duke, who was come to view them, ſeeing many women and 
children among them, aſked the reaſon of it, fince they could 
not but conſume their proviſions. He was anſwered, that the 
Irith were naturally very hoſpitable, and that they all fared 
alike. But the greateſt reaſon was, that the ſoldiers would 
not ſtay in the garriſon without their wives and miſtreſſes; 
the duke replied, that © there was more love than policy in 
it.“ There were found in the place good ſtore of ammuni- 
tion, ſeventeen pieces of braſs cannon, and two mortars; {0 
that the enemy might have held out longer, if they had not 
wanted either courage or proviſions. The ſame day that 
Charlemont ſurrendered, colonel Woolſey, who had been 
confiderably reinforced by a parry of Danes, made himſelt 
maſter of the ſtrong caſtle of Balingargy near Cavan, Upon 
the loſs of theſe confiderable poſts, the Iriſh quitted and burnt 
ſeveral caltles on that ſide, and prepared to abandon Dundalk, 
Ardee, Caſtle-Blaney, and Carichmarh-Crols. 

In this fituation was Ireland, when the king arrived there, 
who two or three days after he came to Beltaſt marched to 
Liſburn, where duke Schomberg kept his head quarters, and 
from thence to Hiliborough, where on the 2oth of June he 
publiſhed an order, forbidding the preſſing of horſes, and 
the committing of any violences on the country people; and 
having fome cautious advices propoſed to the general officers, 
he declared, that He did not come there to let the graſs 
grow undef his feet,” but would purſue the war with the 
utmoſt vigour. He ordered therefore the whole army to cn- 
camp at a place called Loughbritland, where upon an exact 
review he found them to conſiſt of thirty fix thouſand Engliſh, 
Dutch, French, Danes, and Germans, all well appointed in 
every reſpect. From Loughbritland the king marched his 
army to Dundalk, where he did not ſtay long, but upon ad- 
vice, that the enemy had abandoned Ardee, immediately 
directed his march thither. 

King James and his court had been ſo much elated with 
the news of the debates in the Engliſh parliament, and of the 
diſtractions of the city of London, that they had flattered them- 
ſelves with falſe hopes, that the king durſt nor leave Eog— 
land, nor venture over to Ireland; and the king had been fix 
days landed, before they knew any thing of it h. But no 
ſooner had king James certain intelligence of his arrival, but 


with him, and land him either in Spain or Italy, as the king ſhould deſire, 
and ſhould have twenty thouſand pounds to give him, when he ſhould be 
ſet aſhore, The king thought this a well formed deſign, and likely enough 
to lucceed, but would not hearken to it, declaring, that he would have 19 
hand in treachery ; and alledging, that king James would certainly cat!" 
ſome of his guards and of his court aboard with him, who probably wou!d 
make ſome oppoſition, and in the ſtraggle ſome accident might happen * 
king James's perſon, in which he would have no hand. The biſhop ac- 
quainted the queen with this, who ſhewed great tenderneſs for her father's 
Perſon, and was much touched with the anſyer, which the king had 
made, Burnet IL, 47. 

A party of two hundred foot and dragoons, June 19, going from 
Newry towards Dundalk, to diſcover the enemy; fell into an ambuſcade 
at a place called four-mile-houſe, and captain Fat low being taken prifoie!, 
was the firſt who gave king James a certain account of king William's 
being in Ireland, for till then he would not believe it. Story's Cont. of the 
wars in Ireland, p. 19. 
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ot milicia, under the command of colonel Lutterel, marched 
with about fix thouſand French foot (old experienced ſoldi— 


lets lately come from France) to join the reſt of his forces, 
#..hich now amounted to almoſt an equal number with the 


ing's, beſides fitteen tnoutand, which remained in garritons. 
Attet the junction, a council of war was held, wherein both 


Piench and Iriſh were of opinion, that though they had a 
Fiery advantageous polt on the Boyne, yet their army being 
jaterior both in number and in every thing elſe, they ſhould 
put too much to bazard, it they ſhould venture on a battle. 


2 They propoled therefore the {{iengthening their garriſons, 


and marching off to the Shannon with the horſe and » ſmall 
body of foot, till they ſhould ice how matrers went at ea; 
jor the French King had ſent them atlurances, that he would 
not only let out a great fleer, but that, as ſoon as the [qua- 
dron, which lay in the Iciſh ſcas, to guard the tranſport fleet, 
and to ſecure the King's patlage over, thould fail into the 
channel, to join the grand flect of England, he would then 
{nd mnto the Iriih cas a fleet ot mall trigates and privateers 
to dettroy the King's traniports. This would have proved 
tatal, if it had taken effect; and the execution of it teemed 
caly and certain. It would have thut up the king in Ireland, 
till a new traniport fleet could have been brought thither, 
which would have been the woik of lome months; tio that 
England might have been luſt, betore be could pals the leas 


* with his army. 
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Ihe dettiuction of his tranſports muſt have likewiſe ruined 
his army; for his ſtores both of bread and ammunition were 
ſtili on board, and they failed along the coaſt, as he ad- 
vanced on his march; nor was there in that coaſt a fate port 
io cover and fecure them. The king indeed reckoned, that 
by the tune the 1quacron, which lay in the Irith ſeas, ſhould 
be able to jom the r-it or tac lect, they would have advanced 
as tar 25 the mouth of the channel, where they would guard 
both England and liciand, In expectation of this fleet of 
ſm.ller veilels, io deſtroy the king's tranſports, it was that 
king james's ofgceirs wore againit bringing the war to a 
Ipcedy concluton. Bac in oppotition to all their opinions, 
king James himiclt was potitive, that they ſhould ſtay and 
detend the Boyne. If they thuuld abandon Dublin, they 
would fo lote their reputation, that the people would leave 
them and capitulate, and all their friends in England be allo 
diſpirited. Therefore he refolved to maintain the polt he 
was in, and feemed pleated to think, that he thould have one 
tair battle for his crown. He had all the advantages he could 
dcfire, The river was deep, and rule very high every nice : 
There was a tnOrais to be patte« atter the river, and then a 


riſing ground. But with ali thcle 2dvantzges, he thought- 


tic to order fir Patrick Trant, the commitſioncr of the Irish 
revenue, to Prepare him a ſhip at Watertord, hat in caſe of a 
defeat, he nougat tecuic his retreat to France. 

On the goth of Jung rhe king being informed, that the 
enemy bad repatied the Boyne, ordered his wave army to 
move by break of day in three lines towards the river, which 
was about three mies diſtant trom them; whereujon the 
advanced guards ot horſe, commanded by fir John Lanier, 
moved in very good ordert, and by nine of .the clock got 
within two miles of Drogheda, The kinz, who marched 
in the front of them, obierving, that there was a hill to 
the eaſt of the enemy, and north from the town, rode thi- 
ther to view their camp, which he found to be all along 
the river in two lines. Here the king held a long conſult 
with the prince of Denmark, the dukes of Schomberg and 
Ormond, count Solmes, insjor-general Scravenmore, the 
lord Sidney, and other great othcers, who made all their 
ooſervations upon the enemy. Among the reſt Scravenmore 
leemed ro deſpiſe them, ſaving, they were but an handtul of 
men, for he could not reckon above torty-fix battalions, that 
lay encamped. Bur the king and prince George juſtly an- 
Iwered, that they might have a great many men in the 
ton; and that there was alſo a hill to the ſouth-weſt, 
beyond which part of their army might be encamped. 
'* However,” added the king, „ we hill ſoon be better 


= *Quainted with their numbers.” From this place the king 


nd on to the paſs at the Old. bridge, and ſtood upon the iide 
of the bank within muſ{ker-ſhot of the tord, to take there a 
Mcarer view of the enemies fituation ; and ſome time after 


rid about two hundred paces up the river, nigh the welt of 


all the enemies camp. Whulſt the army was marching, he 
alighted trom his horſe, and ſate down upon a riſing ground, 
Where he refreſhed himſelf tor about an hour; during which 
"me a party of about forty horſe advancing very ſlowly, 
made a ſtand upon a plowed field over againſt the king, 


O F 


Ine began to ſtir, committing the guard of Dublin to a body 
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and brought two ſield- pieces with them, which they planted 
at the corner ot a hedge undiſcovered. The king was no 
looner re- mounted, but the Iriſh fired at him, and with the 
firſt ſhot Killed a man and two horſes very near him. This 
bullet was preſently ſucceeded by another, which having 
firſt grazed on the bank of the river, did in its rifing flant 
upon the King's right floulder, took out a piece of his coat, 
and ſtruck off the {kin, and atterwards broke the head of a 
gentleman's piſtol. Mr. Coningtby, afterwards earl Coning- 
by, rid up and clapped his handkerchief upon the wound, 
while the King, hunſelt mounted again and kept on his pace, 
and only ſaid, * There was no neceffity the bullet ſhould 
have come nearer.” The enemy fecing ſome diſorder among 
thoſe, who attended the King, concluded, that he was killed, 
and immedidtely fet up a ſhout all over their camp, and 
drew Gown teveral ſquadrons of their horſe upon a plain 
towards the river, as if they meant to paſs and purſue the 
Englth army. Nay, the report of the king's death flew pre- 
tently to Dublin, and from thence ſpread as far as Paris, 
where the people were encouraged to expreſs their joy by 
bonfires and illuminations. 

The king having got bis flight wound drefſed, mounted 
again on horſeback, and ſthewed himſelf to the whole army, 
in order to diſhpate their apprehenſions. He continued on 
horſeback, without the leaſt concern, till four in the after— 
noon, when he dined 1n the field, and in the evening mount- 
cd again, though he had been up from one in the morning. 
About nine at night he called a council of war, and declared 
his reſolution to paſs the river the next day; which duke 
Schomberg at firit oppoſed ; and finding the king poſitive, 
adviſed, that part of the army, horſe and foot, ſhould be ſent 
that night towards Slane-bridge, in order to paſs the Boyne 
there, and fo get between the enemy and the paſs at Duleck. 
This advice, which if followed, would perhaps have ended 
the war in one campaign, ſeemed at firſt to be reliſhed ; but 
being afterwards oppoſed by the Dutch generals, duke 
Schomberg retired to his tent, where not long after the order 
of battle was brought him, which he received with diſcon- 
tent and indifference, laying, * It was the firſt that ever was 
ſent him.“ Lieutenant-general Douglas was to command the 
right wing of foot, and count Mivnard de Schomberg the 
horſe, who were to march on early towards Slane-bridge, 
and other for.'s vp the river, to flank the enemy, or get be— 
tween their camp and Drogheda, whilft a body of foot were 
to force their way at the pals at Old Bridge. 

On the other fide, king Jamcs having alſo called a council, 
Lieutenant general Hamilton adviſed him to fend a party of 
d1ag00n5 to the ford, which was below the town of Drogheda, 
which the Engliſh either knew not of, or elſe did not regard; 
and all the reit, being eight regiments, towards the bridge 
of Slane. But king James ſaid, he would ſend fifty dragoons 


up the river, which juſtly put Hamilton into great amaze- 


ment, conſidering the importance of the place to be de- 
tended. 

Towards the cloſe of the evening the cannon ceaſed on 
both fides, when the king gave orders, that every ſoldier 
ſhould be provided with a good ſtock of ammunition, and 
all to be ready to march at break of day, with every man a 
green bough or ſprig in his har, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the enemy, who wore pieces of white paper in their hats. 
The word that night being Weſtminſter,” the king rode 
in perſon about twelve at night with torches quite through 
the army, and then retired to his tent, impatient of the ap— 
proaching dav. | 

The expected day being come, about fix in the morning 
lieutenanr-general Douglais marched towards the right with 
ſome foot, as did count Schomberg with the horſe ; which 
the enemy obſerving, drew out their horſe and foot to oppoſe 
them. King William's right wing was at firſt ordered to paſs 
all at Slane; but upon better information from the guides, 
ſeveral regiments were commanded to go over at other fords 
between the camp and that place, When the horſe ap- 
proached the river, a regiment of the enemies dragoons made 
a ſhew of oppofing their paflage; but being ſoon forced to 
retire with loſs, the Englilh got over, and advanced towards 
the enemy's main body, which they found drawn up in two 
lines. Hereupon Douglaſs drew up his detachment in two 
lines alſo ; but having fix battalions of foot te rwenty-four 
ſquadrons of horſe, he ſent tor more foot; and in the mean 
time, according to the earl of Portland's advice, the horſe 
and foot were intermixed for their greater ſecurity, More 
four being come up, this figure was immediately altered, 

ad all the horſe drawn to the right, Khilſt the foot moved 
towards a bog on the lett, which lay between them and the 
2 enemy, 
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enemy, and through which it was impoffible for the horſe to 
march. The Iriſh obſerving their motion, retreated in {ome 
haſte towards Duleck, but were vigorouſly pucſued by count 
Schomberg. 

Though the king was ignorant of what had paſſed between 
his men and the enemy, yer ſuppoſing, that by this time 
they were over the river, ordered three attacks to be made o 
the firſt at a good ford before a ſmall village, where the Iriſh 
were advantageouſly poſted. The Dutch regiment of foot- 

uards took the river firlt at Old Bridge, wading to the mid- 
dle, and being got over amidſt the enemy's tire, without 
making halt, drew up in two files, and then fired upon the 
Iriſh, who not bearing the charge abandoned their intrench- 
ments. But before the third battalion of that regiment had 
paſſed the ford, five battalions of the enemy advanced very 
boldly within piſtol-ſhot of the Dutch, who received them 
ſo warmly, that they retreated with the loſs of ſome men and 
one pair of colours. Upon this the Dutch marched beyond 
the village, and repulſed a ſquadron of king James's horſe, 
that would have ſtopt their progreſs. 

At th- ſame time a ſquadron of general Hamilton's horſe 
rode briſkly to the very brink of the river, in order to oppoſe 
fir John Hanmer's and count Naſſau's regiments in paſſing it; 
and though they failed in that attempt, yet in their retreat 
they fell upon the French foot with ſuch reſolution, that part 
of them broke through La Caillemote's and Cambon's reg1- 
ments, which wanted pikes to ſtem their furious career. 
But the Iriſh wheeling about through the village, to recover 
their own men, they were intercepted by the Dutch and In- 
niſkillin foot, and moſt of them, after a ſtout refiſtance, cut 
in pieces. By this time the Dutch guards being advanced as 
far as the hedges into the open field, the Iriſh horſe came 
down upon them again with greater numbers and redoubled 
fury; but the Dutch remained ſo firm and cloſe, and other 
regiments coming to their aſſiſtance, that the Iriſh were 
forced to retire. Upon this a freſh ſquadron of horſe advanced 
to ſupport them, but were vigorouſly repulſed by the French 
Proteſtants and Inniſkilliners. © In the firſt of theſe onſets 
monfieur la Caillemote received his mortal wound, and as he 
was carried back by four ſoldiers to the Engliſh camp, he en- 
couraged thoſe, who were croſſing the river, by theſe words, 
« A la gloire, mes enfans, a Ja gloire; “ To glory, my 
boys, to glory.” | 

In the mean time the Danes came up to the left, as did the 
brigades of Hanmer and La Melloniere on the right. The 
firſt were ſo valiantly attacked in front by Hamilton's horſe, 
that they were obliged to give way, and ſome of them to re- 
paſs the river, Duke Schomberg perceiving this diſorder, 
and ſeeing the French proteſtants were allo left expoſed with- 
out a commander, immediately paſſed the river, in order to 
head them, with ſo much hurry, that he could not be per- 
ſuaded by monficur Foubert, one of his aids de camp, to put 
on his armour. He was no ſooner on the other ſide, but he 
encouraged the French proteſtants by this ſhort harangue. 
« Allons, meſſieurs, voila vos perſecuteurs ; “ Come on gen- 
tlemen ; behold your perſecutors,” pointing to the French 
papiſts in the enemy's army. Theſe words were ſcarce out 
of his mouth, when fifteen or ſixteen of king James's guards, 
who were returning full ſpeed to their main body, after the 
ſlaughter of their companions, and whom the French refu— 
gees ſuffered to pals, thinking them to be of their fide, fell 
furiouſly upon the duke, and gave him two wounds on the 
head, which however were not mortal. Upon this the regi- 
ment of Cambon acknowledged their error, by committing a 
greater; for firing raſhly on the enemy, they ſhot the duke 
through the nezk, of which wound he inſtantly died; and 
monſicur Fouber alighting to relieve him, was ſhot in the 
arm. Not long before Dr. Walker, ſo famous for the de- 
fence of Londonderry, received a wound in the belly, which 
he ſurvived but ſome few minutes, | 

The king during all theſe actions might be ſaid to be every 
where, ſince he directed all by his conduct; but now his 
courage was likewiſe to have a ſhare in the honour of the 
day. His majeſty, accompanied by the prince of Denmark, 
patl-d the river with the left wing of horſe, and that with 
tome difficulty; for his horſe was bogged on the other ſide, 
and himſelf forced to alight, till one of his attendants helped 
him to get his horſe out, and remount. As ſoon as his troops 
were over, and put in ſome order, the king drew his ſword, 
(though the wound, which he had received the day before, 
made it uneaſy for him to wield it) and marched at the head 
of them towards the enemy, who were coming on again in 
good order towards the Engliſh foot, that had now got over 
the pals, and were advancing bravely towards the Iriſh, 
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though they were double their number. When theſe ty 
bodics were come almoſt within muſket ſhot of one another, 
the enemy diſcovered the left wing of the Engliſh horſe moy. 
ing towards them z at which they made a ſudden halt, faced 
about, and retreated up the hill to a little village called Dun. 
more, about half a mile from the paſs. The Engliſh march. 
ing in good order came up with them at this village, where 
the enemy reſuming courage, faced about, and made the 
Engliſh horſe give way, though they had the King at the:; 
head. The king ſhocked at this, rid up to the Inniſkillin. 
ers, and aſked them * what they will do for him? Their 
chief officer telling them, that it was the king who was doing 
them the honour to head them, they boldly came forward, 
and at the head of them the king received the enemy's fire, 
and then wheeling to the left to fetch up his own men again, 
the Inniſkilliners, through a miſtake, retired after him aboy- 
an hundred yards. This made the king move to the left, 0 
put himſelf at the head of ſome Dutch troops, that were ad- 
vancing ; while in the mean time the Inniſkilliners growing 
ſenſible of their error, went on again ſucceſsfully to th; 
charge. In this place, duke Schomberg's regiment of horſe, 
compoſed of French proteſtants, and ſtrengthened by an un- 
uſual number of officers, behaved with undaunted reſolution, 
like men, who fought for a nation, amongſt whom them— 
ſelves and their friends had found ſhelter againſt the perſecu— 
tion of France. Art the ſame time another party, commanded 
by lieutenant general Ginckle, charged in a lane to the left, 
but was ſoon overpowered by the Iriſh, and forced to give 
way. This being obſerved by a party of fir Albert Cunning- 
ham's dragoons, and another of colonel Leviſon's, the off. 
cers ordered the men to alight and line a hedge, as alſo 2 
ruined houſe, that flanked the lane, from whence they fired 
upon the enemy. Ginckle continued in the rear of his men, 
endeavouring to make them maintain their ground, and was 
in ſome danger from the Engliſh dragoons ; for the enemy 
being cloſe upon him, they could not well diſtinguiſh. Hon. 
ever the dragoons did a great piece of ſervice by ſtopping the 
enemy, whocame up very boldly ; and the Dutch horſe having 
the opportunity of rallying, as they did to the right, the enc- 
my, after half an hour's ſharp diſpute, were beat back again 
with conſiderable loſs. 

On the other fide lieutenant-general Hamilton finding, 
that his foot did not anſwer his expectation, put himſelf at 
the head. of the horſe, which was likewiſe routed, and him 
ſelf taken priſoner. When he was brought to the king, he 
was aſked by him, whether the Iriſh would fight any more ? 
* Yes, Sir, (anſwered Hamilton) upon my honour, I be— 
lieve they will.“ When he pronounced the word honour, the 
king looked diſdainfully at him, and then turned about, re- 
peating once or twice, Your honour :* intimating that what 
he aflirmed upon his honour was not to be regarded, fince 
that was forfeited before by his ſiding with Tyrconnel ; 
and this was all the rebuke the king gave him for his breach 
of truſt. | 

In the mean time, count Schomberg, who was now in- 
formed of his father's death, purſued the enemy with tha! 
zeal and ſpirit, which a noble and juſt reſentment inſpires, 
and drove them ſeveral miles beyond the village of Dulcck, 
covering the ground with the flaughtered enemies. Nor 
did he deſiſt, till the earl of Portland, by the king's ex. 
preſs command, obliged him to return to the place where 
the foot made an halt, and where they remained under theit 
arms all night. 

The king had reaſon not to regard what Hamilton told 
him; for, that general was no ſooner taken, but the fight 
ceaſed on the fide. of the Iriſh; and count Lauzun making up 
to king James, (who, during the whole action, ſtood with 
ſome 1quadrons of horſe upon the hill called Dunmore, ) te- 
preſented to him how near he was being ſurrounded ; adding, 
that he ought to think of nothing but a retreat, which hc 
doubted not to make good with many brave officers then 
about him, and the remains of his French and Swiſs troops- 
This advice king James was very inclinable to take; and 
therefore being attended by the regiment of Sarsfield, march 
ed off to Duleck, and from thence in great haſte to Dublin; 
whi-t count Lauzun, Sheldon, and ſome other officers, dil 
poſed all things for a retreat, which they performed in very 
good order, 

King James's' whole loſs in this battle was generally com. 
puted at fifteen hundred men, amongſt whom were the lord 
Dongan, the lord Carlingford, fir Nele O Neile, the 1: 


quis D'Hocquincourt ; and ſeveral priſoners, the chici 0! 
of. whom was lieutenant general Hamilton, who to do hig 
Juſtice, behaved with great courage, and kept the vidto!! 
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Joubtful till he was taken priſoner. On the fide of the Eng- 
1th, fell about five hundred; an inconfiderable loſs for the 
ain of fo important a battle, had not the renowned duke 
Schomberg been one of the number. 

This great man was deſcended of a noble family in the 
Palatinate, and fon of count Schomberg by his firſt wife, an 
Engliſh lady, daughter of lord Dudley (which count was 
killed at the battle of Prague in Bohemia in 1620, with 
{-veral of his ſons). The duke was born about the year 
1603, and had for his godfather the unfortunate Frederic, 
elector Palatine, who was afterwards king of Bohemia, and 
deprived of all his dominions. Forced by the calamities of 
his country, the duke retired to Holland, where he ſerved 


' Grſt in the army of the United Provinces, unter Frederic 


Henry, prince of Orange, and afterwards became the parri- 
cular confident of his fon William II. after whoſe death in 
1630 he retired into France, where he gained ſo high a repu- 
tation, that, next to the prince of Condè and Tutenne, he 
was eſteemed the beſt general in that kingdom, though, on 
account of his firm acherence to the proteſtant religion, he 
was not for a conſiderable time raifed to the dignity of mar- 
ſha!. In November 1659 he offered his ſervice to King 
Charles II. for his re{torarion to the throne of Ungland; and 
the year following, the court of France being greatly ſolicit— 
ous for the intereſts of Portugal againſt the Spaniards, he 
was ſent to Liſbon, and in his way thither patlcd through 
England, in order to concert meaſures with king Charles II. 
for the ſupport of Portugal. He adviſed king Charles to ſet 
up for the head ol the proteſtant religion, which, he ſud, 
would kcep the princes of Germany in great dependance, and 
make him umpire ot their affairs, and alſo by gaining him 
grcat credit with the Hugonots, keep France in continual 
tear of him. He adviſed him likewiſe to employ the military 
men, that had ſerved under Cromwell, whom he thought 
the beſt officers he had ever ſeen. But above all he adviſed 
him to keep Dunkirk, which would be a check both upon 
France and Spain. But in all theſe things his advice was re- 
jected, When hes came to Portugal he did fuch eminent 
ſervices there that he was created a grandee of that kingdom, 
and count of Mertola, with a penſion of five thoutand pounds 
ſterling to himſelf and his heirs, In 1672 be came over 
2y4!n into England, to command the army; but the French 
intereſt being then very odious to the Engliſh, though te 
would at any other time have been very acceptable to them, 
he was at that criſis conſidered as one ſent from France to 
bring our army under a French diſcipline, and to grew ob- 
noxious to the nation, and at the fame time not much love! 
by the court, as being found unfit for their purpoſes, for 
which reaſon he ſoon returned to France, In 1675 he was 
left by the King of France, upon his return to Paris, with 
the command of his army in Flanders, and 100n after obliged 
king William then prince of Orange to raife the fiege of 
Maeſtricht, and was made a marſhal of France. But when 
the perſecution againſt thoſe uf the reformed religion was 
begun in that kingdom, he defired leave to return into his 
own country ; which was denied him, aud all the favour he 
could obtain was to go to Portugal. And thuugh he had 
preſerved that nation from falling under the yoke of Caſtile, 
yet now when he came thitker tor refuge, the inquiſition re- 
preſented the giving harbour to an heretic ſo odiouſly to the 
king, that he was forced to fend the marſhal away. He 
went from thence to England, and paſſing through Holland, 
entered into a particular confidence with the prince of 
Orange; and being invited by the elector of Brandenburgh 
to Berlin, was made governor of Pruſha, and fer at the head 
of all the elector's armies. He was treated likewiſe by the 
young elector with the ſame regard, that his father had 
thewn him, and in 1688 was ſent by him to Cleves, to com— 
mand the troops, which were raiſed by the empire ior th 
defence of Cologn. When the prince of Orange was almolt 
ready for his expedition into England, the marthal obtained 
eave of the elector of Brandenburgh to accompany the prince 
in that attempt; upon whoſe advancement to the throne of 
England he was made a duke. He was a man of great calm - 
nels, application, and conduct, and thought much better than 
he ſpoke ; of true judgment, exact probity, and of an humble 
and obliging temper. He had a thorough experience of the 
world; knew men and things better than any man of his pro- 
teſſion ever did; and was as great in council as at the head 
of an army. In his declining years his memory very much 
tailed, but his zudgment remained true and clcar to the laſt. 
He appeared courteous and affable to every perſon, and yet 
had an air of grandeur, that commanded reſpect from all. 
ewas eighty-two years of age, when he was killed. And 
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as monſieur Caillemotte had followed him in all his fortunes 
while alive, ſo did he in his death, for he did not long ſur- 
vive his wounds, - 

As for the king himſelf, he received no manner of hurt in 
the action, though he was in all the height of it ; only a 
cannon ball carried away a piece of his boot. His majeſty 
did all that the greateſt of generals could do upon the occa- 
ſion. He choſe the field, diſpoſed the attacks, drew u 
his army, charged the enemy ſeveral times, ſupported his 
forces when they began to ſhrink, and behaved throughout 
with that conduct, courage, reſolution, and preſence of mind, 
and was ſuch a poiſe for the inclining victory to his own 
fide, that the Iriſh themſeives declared,“ That if the Eng- 
lich would change Kings with them, they would fight the 
battle over again.” However, both kings have been equally 
blamed for not improving, the one the advantage of ais Vic- 
tory, and the other that of his retreat. Thoſe, who have 
written in favour of king James, fay, that king William 
might have marched directly to Dublin, a place open and 
untortißed on every fide; and prevented the Iriſh from aſ- 
lembling any more, and ſecuring Limerick, Galway, and 
ſeveral other impoitant places. And ſuch as are partiſans of 
king William, cenſure both king James for leaving Ireland 
with 10 much precipitation, and thoſe he left behind, for 
not having collected the remains of a defeat, that had coſt 
them bur tew men. 

King James being arrived at Dublin, and having imme— 
diately atlembled the magiltrates and council of the city, told 
them, “ That his army in England having made a total 
defection againſt him, when he had the greateſt occafion for 
them, he reticed into France, where he was kindly received 
by that King, and had all the affurance imaginable of being 
re-eſtabliſhed on his throne. That ſometime after he came 
to this kingdom of Ireland, and found all his Roman Catholic 
ſubjects as well equipped and prepared to defend his cauſe, 
as their ability would bear, And though he had been often 
told, that when it came to the touch, they would never 
bear the brunt of a battle, he could never credit the ſame till 
that day, when having a good army, and all preparations 
fit to engage a foreign invader, he found the fatal truth of 
what he had been ſo often precautioned about; and though 
the army did not delert him, as they did in England, yet 
wehen it came to the trial, they baſely fled the field, and left 
it a ſpoil to his enemies; nor could they be prevailed upon 
o rally, though the loſs in the whole defeat was but incon- 
fiderable, ſo that henceforward he determined never more 
to head an Iriſh army, and now reſolved to ſhift for himſelf, 
as they themſelves muſt do. That it had been often debated, 
in cale ſuch a revolution ſhould happen, Whether upon 
deſerting the city of Dublin, the ſame might not be fired ?? 
He did therefore charge them on their allegiance, that they 
ſhould neither rifle it by plunder, nor deſtroy it by fire; 
which in all kingdoms would be judged very barbarous, 
and muſt be believed to be done by his orders; and if done, 
there would be but little mercy to be expected from an en- 
raged enemy.” He concluded, “ that he was neceſſitated 
to yield to force, but would never ceaſe to labour their deli- 


verance as long as he lived.“ 


Having ſtaid at Dublin one night, the next morning at— 
tended by the duke of Berwick, 'I'yrconnel, and the marquis 
of Powis, he poſted away to Waterford, where he arrived 
the ſame day, taking care to have the bridges broken down 
behind him, for fear of being purſued. There he went on 
board a veflel, called the Count de Lauzun, that was ready 
to receive him; but the ſicur de Foran, who commanded the 
ſquadron, meeting him at fea, defired him to go on board one 
of his frigates for his quicker paſlag- ; and by this means he 
got over ONCE more into France, and fixed his refidence at St. 
Germains. 

As ſoon as king James was gone, all the conſiderable pa- 
piſts fled from Dublin, and the proteſtants were releaſed, 
who poſſeſſed themiclves of the mititia arms; and with the 
aſſiſtance of the biſhops of Meath and Limerick, formed a 
committee to take care of things, and ſent letters to king 
William, to give him an account of what had patled, and 
to pray him to honour that city with his pretence. 

In the mean time the queen ſuſtained the weight of affairs 
in England with great prudence, This was a new ſcene to 
her. She had for above fixtcen months before, made ſo 
little ſigure in buſineſs, that thoſe, who thought that every 
woman of ſenſe loved to be meddling, concluded, ſhe had 
but a ſmall proportion of it, becauſe the lived fo abſtracted 
from all affairs. Her behaviour was indeed very exemplary; 
the was exactly regular both in her private and public devo- 

dions. 
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tions. She was much in her cloſet, and read a great deal; 
ſhe was often buſy at work, and ſeeracd to employ her time 
and thoughts in any thing rather than matters of ſtate. Her 
converſation was lively arid obliging ; every thing in her was 
eaſy and natural. She was ſingular in great charities to the 
poor, of whom, as there are always great numbers about 
courts, ſo the Fowds of perſons of quality, that had fled 
over from Ireland, drew from her liberal ſupplies. But all 
this was nothing to the public. If the king talked with her 
of affairs, it was in fo private a way, that few ſeemed to be- 
lieve it. The king bad indeed, upon many occaſions, faid 
to the earl of Shrewſbury, that though he could not hit on 
on the right way of pleaſing England, he was confident the 
queen would; and that the nation would be happy under 
her. He named a cabinet council of nine perſons, on whole 
advice her majeſty was chiefly to rely '. Of theſe, the lord 
preſident and the carl of Nottingham, had the chief ſway in 
the management of affairs, which made the whigs not fatis- 
fied with the nomination. But the queen balanced all things 
with an extraordinary temper, and became univerfally be- 
loved and admired by all about her. She had a vaſt weight 
of cares upon her; the danger of her royal confort m Ire- 
land; the imminent appearance of an invaſhon from France; 
and at home a divided people, ſome protefledly own'ng an 
allegiance to king James, and -even others, who had taken 
the oaths, waiting for an opportunity to renounce them. 
Under all theſe apprehenfions ſhe betrayed no fear, and loſt 
no time. As {oon as ſhe heard the king was ſafely landed 
in Ireland, ſhe began to exerciſe the power veſted in her by 
parliament, in two ſeaſonable proclamations, one “ com— 
manding all papiſts, and reputed papitts, forthwith to de- 
part the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and from 
within ten miles of the ſame;” the other“ for the con- 
finement of popiſh recuſants within five miles of their re- 
{pective dwellings.” And there was great need of the utmoſt 
vigilarice and care to prevent the ruin of the nation; for 
king James's adherents, who by this time began to be dil- 
tinguiſhed by the name of jacobites, being furniſhed by the 
king's abſence with a promiſing opportunity to attempt the 
reſtoring of their abdicated monarch, were concerting mea- 
ſures with France to put their deſigns in execution. It was 
agreed, that While part of the French fleet ſhould bear up 
the Thames, to countenance-the jacobites in London, who 
were grown very bold and numerous by the flocking thither 
of a great number of that party, from all parts of the coun- 
try, they ſhould make an infurrection, and ſcize the queen 
and her chief miniſters, Which done, certain perſons were 
to take upon them the adminiſtration of affairs till the return 
of king James, who was to leave the command of the army 
to his generals, and haſten with all ſpeed to England. The 
other part of the French fleet, having joined their gallics, 
was to have landed eight thouſand men at Torbay with arms 
for a greater number; after which the gallies and men of 
war were to fail into the Iriſh ſeas, to hinder the return of 
the king and his forces; and the diſcontented Scots were 
to have revolted at the fame time, in ſeveral parts of that 
kingdom. 

The French fleet entered the channel, as before concerted; 
at a time when the Engliſh were ill-prepared to receive them, 
occaſioned chiefly by an unhappy compliment paid to the 
king of Spain, who having marricd Mariana of Newburgh, 
(ſiſter to the empreſs and the queen of Portugal) defired of 
king William, a convoy to conduct her from Holland to the 
Groyne. Accordingly admiral Ruftel was ordered to attend 
her with a ſquadron, which was partly to confiſt of tome ſhips 
belonging to a fleet that was going to the Mediterranean un- 
der Killigrew, to watch the motions of the French at Toulon. 
The admiral was fo delayed in this voyage by contrary winds, 
that though he failed to Zealand, the 24th of November 
1689, he did not return from the Groyne to England, till 
the latter end of April, when the ſquadron put into Ply- 
mouth to retit, and he himſelf went on to Spithead. By this 
means, not only the defign of blocking up Toulon was loſt, 
(for the French were failed betore the Engliſh arrived there) 
but the ſquadron at Plymouth joined by that which came 
from the Iriſh ſeas, (in all thirty ſhips of the line) were pre- 
vented from comivg to the main ficet at Spithead, by the 
French entering the channel, while they lay thus divided. 
It is alſo ſaid, the carl of Torrington, (who had the chief 
command) did not make the haſte that was neceflary to join 
the fleets, which, perhaps, was owing to his not beliey- 


i Theſe were the lord prefident, the lord ſteward, the lord chamberlain, 
the carls of Pembroke, Noitingham, Monmouth, and Marlborough, fir 
John Lowther, vice-chamberlain, aud firſt commitlioner of the Iiea- 
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ing the French were in ſuch forwardneſs. For fo itt}, 
did he expect them, that he had ordered no ſcouts to the 
weſtward,to obſerve their motion; and they came with 9 
fair a wind, that they were near the Ifle of Wight, be. 
fore he had notice of their being in the channel, and 
in all probability would have ſurprized him, had ny 
the wind turned upon them. Another realon of the {let's 
lying ſo long at Spithead, was, the Dutch ſquadrun bot 
coming fo ſoon as was promiled. Admiral Torringign 
was with the fleet at St. Helen's when he received gd ee 
from Weymouth, that the French were entered the chin. 
nel, whereupon it was debatcd what was titreit to be done. 
The admiral as he could not be joined by the Plymouth. 
{quadron, thought he was not ſtrong enough, and adviſe! 
going in till ſome ſhips he expected trom the eatt were come 
up. But pofitive orders being ſent to him from the quccn 
to fight, notwithſtanding the enemy's ſuperlority of abore 
ſeventy ſail to fifty, the two fleets came to an engagement 
near Beachy, in Suflex; 

On the 3oth of June, the day after the battle of the 
Boyne, at eight in the morning the ſignal was made {gr 
battle; when the French bracing their head-fails to the 
malt, lay by; and about an hour after the Dutch 1quadrcy, 
which led the van, began to engage part of the van of the 
enemy; half an hour atter which our blue ſquadton ©. 
countered their rear; but the greateſt part of the red, which 
were in the center, could not engage till near ten; and az 
they were then at a contidcrable dittance from the enemy, 
lo was there a great opening between them and the Dutch, 
It was obſerved, that as the Engliſh bore down on the 
French, they lathed away, though probably that might bz 
only ito clole their line; and afterwards teveral ot their 
ſhips towed round with their boats till they were out of 
mot, ſo that it was hoped the advantage would have fallen 
on our fide. But it was not long before it appeared, that 
the Durch had ſuffered very. much; and chiefly by their 
being, tor want of a necetlary precaution, weathered and 
ſurtounded by thoſe French ſhips, which they left ahead 
of tzem, when they began to engage. No ſooner did the 
admiral perceive their condition, than he ſent them order; 
to come to an anchor; and with his own ſhip, and ſevera] 
others, driving between them and the enciny, anchorcd 
about five in the aiternoon, at which time it was calm; 
but judging 1t not fate to renew the fight at fo great a diſ- 
advantage, ne werghed at nine at night, and retired caſt. 
ward with the tide of flood. On the ift of July in the 
afternoon he called a council of war, in which it was re— 
ſol ved to endeavour to preſerve the fleet by retreating, and 
rather to deltroy the diſabled ſhips, if they ſhould be pretled 
by the enemy, than hazard another engagement by protecting 
them. 

The French very indifcretely purſued in a formal line of 
battle, whereas, had they lett every ſhip to do her utmoli, 
the Englith would undoubtedly have been more roughly 
treated, efpecially the ſhips which were diſabled in the fight. 
zut each thitting for hcr.elt, as it is natural to do in ſuch 
cates, and caution being had in anchoring molt advantage- 
oully with regard to tides, which the French took little or 
no notice of, the Engliſh got ground conſiderably of them. 
However, they puriued as tar as Rye Bay ; and one of the 
Ungliſh ſhips called the Anne, of teventy guns, was run 01 
thore near Winchelica, having loit all her maſts, where 
two French thips attempting to burn her, the captain ſaved 
them that labour by ſetting tire to her himſelf. The body 
of the French fleet flood in and out near Bourne and Peinſey 
in Suflex, while about fourteen more lay at anchor, near the 
ſhore, ſome of which attempred to deſtroy a Dutch ſhip of 
ſixty-four guns, that lay dry at low water in Peinſey Bay; 
but her commander fo well defended her every high water, 
when they made their attacks, that they art laſt rhought it 
convenient to deſiſt; ſo that this ſhip was got off, and tatcly 
carricd to Holland. But it fared not ſo well with three 
others of that nation, which were on ſhore on that coaſt; 
for their officers and men not being able to defend them, 
they ſer them on fire; ſo that with the three ſhips deſttoped 
by the French in the action, the States General loſt fix of the 
line of battle. 

On the 8th of July the French fleet ſtood towards thei 
own coaſt, but were teen the 27th following near the Berry 
Head, a little to the eaſtwards of Dartmouth, and theo ite 
wind taking them thort, they put into Torbay, There the; 


ſury, and Mr. Edward Ruſſel. 
June 6, 1690. 
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douth, at which place very good preparations were made by 


Platforms and other works, to give them a warm reception. 


he zth of Auguſt they appeared again near the Ram-Head, 


aumber between fixty and ſeventy, when ſtanding welt- 


rd, they were no more ſeen in the channel this year k. 
. 9 


The news of this advantage gained by the French at ſea 


d no ſooner reached London, but the fears of a deſcent 


Tleated a general conſternation, which immediately ſpread 
Felt through the whole kiogdom. The queen was not 1g- 
Todant of the danger, but did all that was poſſible to conceal 


Sr on apprehenfions, and to inſpire her ſubjects with reto- 


F.ition, The lord mayor and aldermen, and heutenancy of 


dne city of London were not wanting in this critical juncture 


t) expreſs their cal and affection for the government. For 
Itending her majeſty in council, they declared the unanimous 
$elolution of the city to defend and preſerve their majeſtics 
nd their government with the hazard of their lives, and 


This is Mr. Burchet's repreſentation of the affair, but other accounts 
4 of it in a less frvourable nanmer. Some origmal letters to tir William 
Ten, then envoy extraordinary hom king Willam at the court of Hanover ; 

„ then y 
Ke ect ON IT as totlows :; 


Lud Paget, envoy extraordinary to the Emperor, from Vienna, Aug. 10, 
1090, N. 8. 


« J hope the late good news of the king's ſucceſs in Ireland has made 
dcn for the misfortune of our fleet, It is hard at this diſtance to gueſs 
Fete the fault lay; but if we may believe the ſecretary of ſtate, my lord 
Forcington muſt be very criminal, ſince his printed letter to my lord Durt- 
Iv, (which I tappoſe is come to your hands,) has publiſhed him as ſuch, 
lt all the world over.“ 


* 


„ 


Fm bir. R. Molſeworth, envoy extraordinary to the king of Denmark, 
' from Copenhagen, July 12, 1690, O. 8. 


« T am fatisfied the Dutch have been moſt ſoundly beaten, and the French 
be coiten an entire, though bloody victory, let us put what diſguiſes on the 
Natter we pleaſe.“ 


7 


From the ſame, July 22, 1690, 
« My trouble at our unfortunate ſea-fight was fo great, and my confu- 
n to that degree, that I had not the courage either to go to court, or to 
peu to paper. And I think, if the news of the king's conqueſt of Ire- 
Ind had not raiſed my ſpirits, I thould have continued a drooping reclute 
min weeks, I hope the Eagliſlimen in our country will be touched 
has much ſhame for their miſcartiage, as thoſe here, who durſt not ſhew 
weir faces 3 and then thev will endeavour to repair this great loſs of honour 
und reputation; which God grant may be ſoon, But this I can tell you, 
| lome people's heads do not fly now, no foreign prince or ſtate will be— 


0 
e there is a King or queen in England, no more than our ſubjects do, 


ba: it ſeems,” 
Fam fir Paul Rycaut, envoy extraordinary at Hamburgh, July 16, 1690. 


+ © Tcannot but condole with you the unfortunate ſucceſs of the late ſea- 
1: (It agamitt the French, which turned not much to our damage, Un 
lets ſo far as concerns the honour of the nation, but gre itly to the detriment 


p10 run ot onr allies, who were beaten to pieces, whilſt we ſtood ſpectators 
ot tacir deſtruction. What loſs they ſuſtained you will beſt ice in the letter, 
princh admiral Evertſon writes to the ttates, and what was the cauſe, that 

i fleet in general did not fight was, (as this admiral writes) upan exa- 

mation by the earls Pembroke and Devonſhire, who were going from 
ip to ſhip to make inquiry into this matter, to difcover where the treachery 
y; tor nothing but that could keep our fleet from engaging; and where to 


4th inſtant, that we ſhould ſpeedily have a better fleet at ſea than before. And 
Ur, Aphonby writes me on the 22d inſtant from the Hague, that by this letter 
to my lord Durſley, and the aſſurance, that Mr. Harbord was coming over 
tom thequeen to the ſtates, the minds of the people were much ſettled ; and 
that the government loſes no courage, for the ſtates of Holland on the 19th 
pant and fo did the ſtates general on the 21ſt, refolve, that a new ſquadron 
nk all expedition be put to ſea ; until which was done, all commerce was 
to he lutpended, "The ſtates of Holland unanimoufly, and without fo 
much as conſulting their principals, came to this reſolution. God grant 
cet we may corretpond in like manner with them in England, God grant 


151 5 a 
, that there may be no treachery in Ireland, from whence we expect to 


ene great and good news by the next poſt.“ 


3 


From the fame, July 19th, 1690. 
: Now I am to congratulate and rejoice with you for the ſeaſonable vie- 
tory obtained in Ireland; which I hope will ſet all things right ; and when 
4» fleet is again repayred, and recruited, and ſet out once more to ſea, we 
: ul then aſſert again the ſovereignty and dominions of the ſeas, which 
Pight have been done by the laſt battle, had not treachery defeated us.“ 


. 


Biſhop Burnet's account is as follows, 5 


« { ' 
» On the day before the battle of the Boyne, the two fleets came to a 
EAT 


mb, 9. 


» - 
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| Ly not long, for they were diſcovered the 29th near Ply- 


f cugagement at fea, The iquadron that lay at Plymouth, could not 
Nu 
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to the utmoſt of their powers ; repreſenting to the queen 
and council, that the ſeveral regiments of the militia of the 
city, conſiſting of about nine thouſand men, were cniu - 
pleat in their numbers, well armed, and well appointed, 
and ready to be raifed immediately, and ready to proceed 
in their majeſties ſervice. That the lieutenancy alſo had res 
ſolved, that fix regiments of auxiliaries ſhould be raiſed for 
the ſervice ; and that the lord mayor, aldermen, and com— 
mon- council would, by the voluntary contribution of them— 
ſelves and other citizens, forthwith raiſe a large regiment of 


horſe, and one thouſand dragoons, and maintain them at 
their own charge in the ſervice for a month ot longer, if 
there ſhould be occaſion. And they defired her majeſty to 
nominate officers to command them. All which the queen 
moſt graciouſly accepted, and was pleaſed to thank them 
for their readineſs, loyalty, and zeal on this occaſion ; and 
to the laſt part anſwered; that * ſhe would conſider of it, 
and appoint officers to command according to their deſire.” 


come up to jom the great flect, the wind being contrary, So it was under 
debate, what was fittelt to be done, "The carl of "Forrington thought he was 
not ſtrong enough, and advited his coming in, till ſome more ſhips, that were 
titting out, thould be ready. Some began to call his courage in queſtion; 
and imputed this to fear, They thought, this would too much exalt our 
enemies, and diſcourage our alles, it e left the Frevch to triumph at fea, 
and to be maſters ot our coaſt and trade; tor our merchants richeſt ſhips were 
coming home; ſo that the leaving them in tuch a ſuperiorny would be both 
very unbecoming and very miſchievous to us. The queen ordered Ruflel 
to advife both with the navy-board, and with all that underſtood fea-affurs 3 
and upon a view of the ſtrength of both fleets, they were of opinion, that 
though the French were ſuperior in number, yet our flect was to equal in 
ſtrength to them, that it was reaſonable to fend orders to our admiral to ven- 
ture on an engagement. Yet the orders were not ſo pofitive, but that a 
great deal was Jett to a council of war, The two flects engaged near Beachy 
in Suſſex. The Dutch led the van; and to thew their courage, they ad- 
vanced too far out of the line, and fought in the beginning with tome advan- 
tage, the French plying before ther, And our blue ſquadron engaged 
bravely; but the earl of Torrington kept in his line, and continued to tight 
at a diſtance. The French ſeeing the Dutch come out ſo far before the line, 
tell on them furwuily both in front and flank, which the earl of Torrington 
neglected tor fome tune; and when he endeavoured to come a little nearer, 
the calm was ſuch, that he could not come up. The Dutch fuitered much, 
and their whole fleet had perifhed, if their -admnural Calembourg had not 
ordered them to drop their anchors, while their fails were all up. 
This was not obſerved by the French; ſo they were carried by the tide, 
while the others lay ſtill; and thus in a few names the Dutch were out of 
danger. They loſt my men, and funk tome of their ſhips which had fuf- 
fered the moſt, that they might not fall into the cnemy's hands, It was now 
neceſſary to order the fleet to come in with all potuble haſte. Both the 
Dutch and the blue tquadron complained munch of the earl of Torrington; 
and it was a general opinion, that if the whole fleet had come up to a cloſe 
fight, we mutt have heat the French; and confidermg how tar they were 
from Brett, and that our 1quadran at Plymonth lay between them and home, 
a victory night have had great conſequemees. Our fleet wis now in a bad 
condition, and broken into tactions ; and it the French had not lot that 
night's ticle, but had follow ed us clolte, they mi, 1 have d. troyed many ot 
our ſhips. Both the admirals were almoſt equally blamed; ours for not 
fighting, and the French tor not purtuing his victory,” 


Mr, Boyer tells ue, & That the Dutch having the Van-onnrd, began the 
fight, as alſo did ſome of the Engliſh ; but not being ſeconded by the reſt of 
the Engliſh fleet, which unexpectedly ſtood away, ſevctal of the Dutch 
ſhips were either burnt, ſunk, or diſabled, And the Englith fared but little 
better, for ſuch as engaged were very much battered, "The tivcht continued 
from morning to evening, the Durch maintaining their tations with fo much 
reſolution and obſtinaey again the whole French fleet, which confifted of 
eighty two men of war, that they had much ado to efc we being all deftroved. 
In thus unequal fight they loſt, among other officers, rear admiral Jan Dicks 
rear admiral Brackel, and captain Nordel; and the Englith captain Bothain, 
captain Pomeroy, with two captams of the marine regunens, 


A Dutch author of the hiſtory of king William aferts, “ That in this 
action the French gained the victory, the Dutch the honour, and the Eng- 
liſh the ſhame; and adds, that the court martial was far from being una— 
nimous in their opinions about the earl of Torrington, fore thinking hun 
guilty of treachery, and others of cowardice only; though they all ar 
length agreed to acquit him; and that the king was extremely diflatisfied 
with their ſentence, and for that reaſon diſcarded fome of the members of 
that court from the ſervice, together with two and forty officers of the navy, 
who were ſuſpected to have been influenced by the earl,” 


But the French writers give a different account of this action. Monſieur 
Fourbin in his memoirs allows, “ The Engliſh and Dutch fleets to have 
been but eight and fifty ſhips of the line of battle; whereas the French 


| had eighty; and obferves, that though the Englith did not ſeem to have 


had fo great a ſhare in the action as the Dutch, it may be ſud, that for 
above three hours, the two flcets ſliewed a great deal of valour, and per— 
formed exploits worthy to be recorded in hittory,” Father Daniel affirms, 
„That ſeventeen of the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, which were unmalted, 
were run aſhore upon the coaſt and burnt;“ and adds, © that to leave no 
doubt of the greatneſs of the victory gained by the French, monſieur de 
Tourville, the admiral of the French fleet, returning to ſea, ſent a detachment 
of ſhips and gallies, with about fifteen hundred men on board, under the 
command of the count D*'Eſtrees to make a deſcent upon England, and to 
burn twelve ſhips in Tinmouth bay. Theſe troops,” continues he, “ being 
landed, forced an intrenchment defended by three pieces of cannon, plun- 


. dered ſeveral houſes, and burnt the veſſels in the bay, four of which were 


men of war, and the reſt' merchant-men richly laden, This done, the 
troops were renmbarked without the loſs of a man, and they carried off 
three pieces of cannon with other booty,” But theſe four men of war, 
and eight merehant-men richly laden, are ſaid by our wiiters to be only 
three 1mall veſſels. 


2 A About 
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About the ſame time, to ſuppreſs the fears of a revolt in 
the weſt, an addreſs was preſented to the queen by Shadrach 
Vincent, Eſq; from above ten thouſand tinners ol Cornwall, 

iving all aſſurances of fidelity and obedience, “ and faith- 
Fully promiſing (notwithſtanding the artifice and ill deſigns 
of ditaffected men to withdraw them from their loyalty) an 
unalterable allegiance to their majeſties, owning and ac- 
knowledging their majeſties alone to be their lawful and 
rightful king and queen, and diſclaiming all allegiance to 
the late king James, or to the pretended prince of Wales after 
him.” 

Within a few days after, the deputy lieutenants and 
officers of the militia for Middleſex and Weſtminſter made a 
ſolemn addreſs and declaration, ** That they perceived there 
were many miſchievous and dangerous practices, conſulta- 
tions, and contrivances of papiſts, and many others diſaffected 
to their majeſties and their government ; and that it was 
moſt notorious, that the French king, by confederacy with 
the late king and his adherents, had made a bold invaſion of 
their majeſties dominion of the narrow ſeas, deſigning to 
deſtroy their royal fleet, and in conſequence to bring the 
proteſtants of this kingdom under his tyranny and cruel 
yoke of bondage. And therefore they hold themſelves bound 
in duty to declare upon this occafion their deep ſenſe, hatred, 
and abhorrence of the vile ingratitude of thoſe papiſts, and 
profeſſed proteſtants, who, notwithſtanding their majeſtics 
pardoning and protecting them, had by conſpiracies with the 
late king's adherents, or by their murmurings againſt their 
majeſties and the preſent government, or by the refuſal of 
the oaths of fidelity and obedience to their majeſties, aſſiſted 
or abetted the late king in his claims and pretences of any 
right and title to the government of theſe realms, &c.“ 

Under theſe encouragements the queen forgot nothing, 
that the moſt active prudence could ſuggeſt, as fir to be 
done in ſuch a juncture, without hurry or a too viſible con- 
cern. She publiſhed a proclamation, requiring all ſeamen 
and mariners to render themſelves to their majeſtics, with 
ſuitable rewards for coming in, and penaltics for abſenting. 
She gave out commiſſions to put the ſtanding forces in a 
condition to oppoſe the enemy; and ſhe ordered the militia 
in the weſtern parts to be in a readineſs of defending the 
coaſts, and aſſiſting the army. And to ſtrike a terror into 
the conſpirators with France, ſhe publiſhed a proclamation 
for apprehending Edward Henry earl of Lichfield, Thomas 
earl of Ayleſbury, William lord Montgomery, Roger carl of 
Caſtlemain, Richard viſcount Preſton, Henry lord Bellaſis, 
fir Edward Hales, fir Robert Thorold, fir Robert Hamilton, 
fir Theophilus Oglethorpe, colonel Edward Sackvile, heute- 


nant colonel William Richardſon, major Thomas Soaper, 


captain David Lloyd, William Pen, Edmund Elliot, Mar- 
maduke Langdale, and Edward Rutter ; being perſons who 
had conſpired with divers other diſaffected perſons, to dil- 
turb and deſtroy the government, and for that purpoſe had 
abetted and adhered to their majeſties enemies in the preſent 
invaſion. 

Nor was the queen's care of affairs confined within her 
own dominions ; for while ſhe put herſelf in a poſture of 
defence at home, ſhe diſpatched Mr. Harbord to the ſtates- 
general, to let them know, how much her majeſty was con- 
cerned at the misfortune, which had befallen their ſquadron 
in the late engagement, and at their not having been ſe— 
conded as they ought to have been, which matter ſhe had 
directed to be examined into, in order to recompenſe thoſe, 
who had done their duty, and to puniſh ſuch as ſhould be 


About this time a remarkable pamphlet was publiſhed, under the title of 
© A modeſt inquiry into the cautes of the preſent difaiters in England, and 
who they are that brought the French fleet into the channel, deſcribed.” 
The author charges the difaffected clergy (whom he calls the Lambeth 
holy club),” with being the principal managers of the jacobites plot for bring- 
wg the French into the channel. He alledges, „ "That the firſt ſtep the 
clergy made, was the writing againſt the taking the new oaths to their majeſties 
joined them by act of parliament ; aud the buzzing into the cars of their 
votaries the unlawtulnels of theie oaths, aud the continuing right of king 
James to the crown. That there being very few of the difattected clergy, 
that had the courage to lay down their places for the oaths, the next ſtep of 
the plot was to cheat the world and their own conſciences, with the ridiculdin 
diſtiaction of taking the oaths to a king * de facto, and not * de jure ;* which 
was as much as to fay, that their majeſties were not law ful and rightful king 
and queen of England, but + de facto* only, that is in Engliſh, * downright 
uſurpers,” That this diſtinction did not only give teope to take the oaths to 
their majeſties, but alio to pray for them by name in their pulpits ; though 
loine of more ſincerity than the reſt would not pray for them by name at all; 
and yet, to prevent any trouble from the law, they wilely prayed in general 
terms for * the king and queen? which might be taken either for king James 
and queen Mary, ot king William and queen Mary; and others of a more nice 
ſtomach yet would not pray for the king and queen, but * for the king and 
royal family.” That the plot being lame, becauſe the machines, that moved 
it, were debarred from the pulpit, it was found out, that the act of parliament 
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found to have deſerved it: That her majeſty had piyg 
orders for refitting the Dutch ſhips, that were diſabled, 2 
her own charge; and commanded, that all poſſible oa 
ſhould be taken of the ſick and wounded ſeamen ; and tha 
rewards ſhould be given to the widows of thoſe, who were 
killed, behaving themſelves bravely in the fight, to encay. 
rage others to do well for the future. Mr. Harbord likewif, 
told the ſtates, that the queen had ordered twelve great ſhiqg 
to be immediately fitted out; and hoped the ſtates would 
alſo do their utmoſt to reinforce their fleet in the conjunctute. 
And, laſtly, he acquainted them with rhe King's happy ſve. 
ceſs in Ireland. The ſtates received this meſlage with grey 
ſatis faction, and unanimouſly reſolved to fit out 1mmecdiat.ly 
thirteen capital ſhips and fix frigates. 

During theſe tranſaCtians, the fleet was refitting with a! 
poſſible diligence. The earl of Torrington was ſent to th, 
tower; and three of the beſt ſea-officers, fir Richard Had. 
dock, Henry Killigrew, and fir John Aſhby were appointed 
joint-admirals to command the fleet. But it was a month 
before they could be ready. And in all that time the French 
were maſters of the ſea, and our coaſts open to them. | 
they had followed the firſt conſternation, and had fallen 9 
the burning of the ſea-towns, they might have done much 
miſchief, and put affairs in great diſorder, for there wer, 
not then in England above ſeven thouſand men. The militi 
was raiſed ; and though the harveſt drew on, ſo that it wa 
not convenient for people to be long abſent from their labour, 
yet the nation expreſſed more zeal and affection to the go. 
vernment than was expected ; and the jacobites, all England 
over, kept out of the way, for fear of being inſulted by th: 
rabble. There were no great lofles at ſea, for moſt of the 
merchant-men came fafe to Plymouth. The French Rod 
over, for ſome time to their own coaſt; and there were many 
falſe alarms of their ſhipping troops in order to a deſcent, 
But the French had ſuffered ſo much in the Netherlands, 
in the battle of Flerus, that they were forced, for all theit 
victory, to lie upon the defenfive, and were not able ty 
ſpare ſo many men as were neceſſary for an invaſion. f 
was thought ſtrange that the French ſhould hover fo logg 
and fo quietly on the coaſt of England without making any 
farther attempts; but it appeared afterwards, that they wer: 
till in expectation of the effects of the conſpiracy whit! 
was to have broke out the 18th of June, But the jacobits 
excuſed their failing in that, becauſe their leaders were ge 
nerally ſeized, and they began to boaſt all over England, 
that it was vitible the French meant no harm to the nation, 
but only to bring back king James, ſince now, though the 
coaſts lay open to them, they did the country no hun. 
This might have made ſome impreſſion, if the French 
bad not eflectually refuted it. For they made a deſcent on 
a poor village called Tinmouth, which happened to belong 
to a papiſt, and burnt it with a few fiſher-boats, but th: 
inhabitants got away, and as a body of militia was marching 
thither, the French made great haſte to their ſhips. The 
French publiſhed this in their gazettes with as much pom}, 
as if it had been a great trading-town, that had many 
ſhips, with ſome men of war in port. This both render 
them ridiculous, and ſerved to raiſe the hatred of the n+ 
tion againſt them, for every town on the coaſt ſaw what the} 
mult expect if the French prevailed !. 

The earl of Torrington continued priſoner in the tow! 
till the next ſeſſion, when he was brought to his trill. 
Several perſons of quality, as the duke of Devonſhire and 
the carl of Pembroke had been ſent to Sheerneſs, to et 


injoining the oaths to their majeſties, admitting of ſome favourable interpt 
tation in law, upon the part ot thoſe, that only preached, but had no cure 0! 
ſouls : thereupon Dr. S. one of thd greateſt champions mounted the chat 
firſt, with the loud acclamations of the party, and, as an introduction t9 U 
ſermon, gave his auditors an account of the nappy diſcovery he had made d 
ſo great a bleſſing, as bie having liberty to preach to them, notwith(tandi's 
the act of parliament about taking the oaths.” That he was followed by * 
great many, both in London and in the country, who partly by ſtealth, 00 
partly by the pious zeal of ſome of their own ſort of church-wardens, gt u 
into the pulpit to trumpet up the pcople to a diſſatisfaction with the get. 
ment. That all theſe ſteps of the plot were backed with the Hiſtory © 
Pothive Obedience“ which was handed about in triumph among the put. 
That un this pamphlet are muſtered a great many expreſſions of Englilh 
divines both autient and modern, although moſt of the citations be far . 
of the queſtion, and refer only to obedience to magiſtracy in general, #% 
the unlawtulnets of private perions riling up againſt the government uch 
every frivolous pretence. _ That the next engine of the plot was the hape 
reſult of a kind of oecumenic council of the whole party: the litulg 0l 
the church of England muſt be laig aſide, and a new one muſt be ci! 
lated for the meridian of king James's tottering fortune. That in this es 
liturgy they prayed thus; * relfore us again the public worſhip of thy 199% 
the revercnd adminiſtration of ſicraments ; raiſe ep the former govern! 
both in church and ſtate, that we may be no longer without king, Witt” 
prieſt, and without God in the world,” That when they came to pry 
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te into the whole affair upon oath, in order to diſcover 

here the treachery lay. The carl was permitted to make a 
eech in the houſe of commons in defence of himſelf, in 
ich he inſiſted on theſe three things; that the preparations 
Kc the fleet were very late; that the fleet itlelft was much 
Fafetior to the French, and ill-manned; and that he laboured 

ader great want of intelligence. He excuſed his fighting, by 
lalledging the orders, which he had received; and faid, that 
It was againſt his judgment, and the judgment of the council 
of war. He gave the houſe a draught of the line of battle, 
Sor explaining his arguments in juſtification of his conduct 
in the fight, and defired leave to deliver what he had to ſay in 
$ writing, which was granted. He reflected upon the coun- 
ſcllors, and in a manner named the carl of Nottingham as the 

perſon, who had ſuppreſſed ſome intelligence, or not ſent it 


vo him ſo timely as was neceflary u. 
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The earl's aff.ir was long diſcuſſed in the houſe of lords. 
The form of his commitment was judged to be illegal; and 
the martial law, to which, by ſtatute, all, who ſerved in the 
fleet, were ſubject, being lodged in the lord high admiral, it 
was doubted, whether the admiralty being now in commil- 
fion, that power was lodged with the commiſſioners. The 
E judges were of opinion, that it was; yet ſince the power of 
life and death was too facred a thing to paſs only by a con- 


# ftruction of law, it was thought the ſafeſt courſe to pals an 
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act, declaring, that the power of a lord high admiral did veſt 
in the commiſſioners. The ſecret enemies of the government, 
who intended to embroil matters, moved that the earl ſhould 
be impeached in parliament, proceedings in that way being 
| always flow, and incidents being allo apt to fall in, that 
might create diſputes between the two houſes, which fome- 
times ended in a rupture, This the king was apprehenfive 
of, and though he was much incenſed againſt the carl, and 
had reaſon to believe, that a council of war would treat him 
very faveurably, yet he choſe rather to let it go fo, than to 
diforder his affairs. The commiſſioners of rhe admiralty 
named 2 court to try the earl, in which fir Ralph Delaval 
prefded, who had acted as vice-admiral of the blue in the 
engagement. The earl is ſaid to be tried with fo groſs a par- 
ality, that it reflected much on the juſtice of the nation; 
ſo that if it had not been for the great intereſt, which the king 
had in the ſtates-general, it might have occafioned a breach 
of the alliance between them and England. The earl eſcaped 


king James, the jacobite club had exhauſted their rhetoric and zeal in the 
following words; © protect and defend thy ſetv ant our foveretgn lord the 
king; ſtrengthen his hands, and the hands of all that are put za authority 
under him, with judgment and juſtice, to cut off all fuch workers of iniquity, 
& turn religion to rebellion, and faith into faction; that they may never prevail 
againſt us, or triumph in the ruin of thy church among us. Lo this end, 
defend the king, bind up his foul in the bundle of lite, and let no wenpon 
formed againſt him pioſper. Be unto him an helmet of ſalvation, and a 
firong tower of defence againſt the face of his enemies, Let his reign be 
proſperous, and his days many. Make him glad according to the days, 
wherein thou haſt made hun ſuffer adverlity. Gre him the necks of his 
enemies, and alſo every diy more and more the hearts of his ſubjects. As 
for thoſe that are implacable, clothe them with ſhame, but upon himſelf 
and his poſterity (that 1s, the prince of Wales) let the crown flouriſh.” That 
the general council having compoſed this new liturgy, there were above ten 
thouſand of them printed and diſperſed up and down among the party, 
which they uled in their cabals, laying aſide a great part, and ſome times 
all the old liturgy. That there were many of the * holy club? detached up 
and down to perſuade monicd people, who wiſhed well to the cauſe, to 
contribute for the ſubſiſtence of king James's caſliered ofticers. That king 
William being reſolved to venture huis perſon once mote tor the ſafety of thete 
kingdoms, his journey to Ireland concluded upon, and the moſt aud better 
diſciplined part of the army to attend his majeſty, it was impoſſible to leave 
any confiderable force behind him in his abſence; and that the tranſporta— 
tion of the queen of Spain, and the convoy of the Straits merchant-men 
under admiral Killigmcw, bad carried a conſiderable part of our fleet to the 
Mediterranean; and another pirt of it commanded by ſir Cloudeſiey Shovel, 
was to attend his majeſty and the army to Ireland; fo that the grand flect 


was not to have been fo conhderable as otherwile it would have been. 


That all theſe circumſtances raiſed the courage of the plotters, who thought 
this the only time to put their deſign in execution, That in order to that, 
Kt one of their eee in London, where it was neceflary that ſome 
of the clergy ſhould be present to bleſs ſo pious a work, it was concluded 
to preſent a memorial in the name of the loyal and dittrefſed ſubjects of 
England,“ (for ſo they named themſelves) to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
humbly inviting him out of his unparallelied goodneſs, and tor the aftectiun he 
always bore to oppreſt virtue, that he would aſſiſt them in reftoring their law- 
iul king, his antjent ally and confederate, to his throne, and, in breaking 
the yoke of uſurpation, under which thete three nations were at this time 10 
heavily groaning, That there had been two or three memorials preſented to 
the Fiench king before this, beſides a conſtant correſpondence bet ixt the 
French miniſter of ſtate, monſieur de Croifly and them, And the clergy, 
who were the great contrivers and managers of this, and who by their pro- 
teſſon are, for the moſt part, extraordinarily credulous of mny thing they 
meline to, did really believe, that immediately upon the appearing of the 
French fleet, and the burning of ours, (which they thought as ture) there 
would certainly be a general inſurrection through a great many places iu the 


Pun, in order to join them at their landing, and, to declare for king 
James,” 


O F 


with his life and eſtate, but much loaded in his reputation, 
ſome charging him with want of courage, while others im- 
puted his ill conduct to a haughty ſuflenneſs of temper which 
made him, ſince orders were ſent him contrary to the advices 
he had given, to reſolve indeed to obey them, and fight, but 
in ſuch a manner, as ſhould cat the blame on thoſe, who 
{ent him orders, and give them cauſe to repent it. 

The King was greatly offended with his acquittal z whereof 
one mark inuncdiately appeared in determining the earl's com- 
million; and it was expected, ſays Warte, “ That his ma- 
zeity would expreſs his reſenttwent againſt thoſe captains of 
the council of war, who thewed their partiality by their be- 
haviour at his tryal.“ " 


Nothing put a greater check to the proceedings of the ja- 
cobites, than the news of the victory at the Boyne, which 
was obtained the day after the misfortune at ſea. There has 
been a notion ſpread among many people, that king William 
would not have hazarded a battle, but upon an expreſs re- 
ceived that morning of the defeat of the fleet, which he kept 
lecret till the action was over. But this is impoſſible to be 
reconciled to the circumſtances of the time and place. How- 
ever this be, the news of the king's preſervation from the 
cannon-ball, and then ot the victory gained the day after, 
was a great comfort under the agitations cauſed by the mis— 
fortunes at fea, When the earl of Nottingham carried the 
news to the queen, and acquainted her in a few words that 
the king was well, and had gained an entire victory, ind that 
the late king had eſcaped, he obſerved her looks, and found 
that the laſt article made her joy compleat, which ſecmed in 
ſome ſuſpence, till ſhe heard her father was ſafe. The queen 
and council, upon this ſent to the king, preſſing him to come 
over with all poihble haſte, ſince, as England was of more 
importance, ſo the ſtate of affairs required his preſence here. 
Bur theſe letters were ſoon followed by others of a very dif- 
ferent ſtrain, as will preſently appear. 

Upon the defeat ot the Irith at the Boyne, the king having 
reſted his forces, ſent, the next day after the battle, mon- 
ſicur la Mellioniere, brigadier-gcneral, with five battalions of 
foot and four ſquadrons of horſe, to inveſt Drogheda, where 
was a great magazine of ſtores. The governor at firſt ſeemed 
reſolute to defend the place, and received monfieur la Mel- 
l1omere's ſummons with great contempt; but the. king 
tending him word, “ that if he was forced to bring his 


This pamphlet reflecting fo highly on the non-juring clergy, the arch- 
biltup of Canterbury, the biſhops of Norwich, Ely, Bath and Wells, and 
tet borough, both in their own, and in the name of their abſent brother 
the biſhop ot Gloceſter, publiſhed a paper, wherein they ſolemnly, and in 
the preſence of God, proteſted and declared, “ I. That thete accuſations cait 
upon them were all ot them malicious calumnies and diabolical inventions. 
II. That they knew not who was the author of the new liturgy, nor had 
any hand it, neither did they utc it at any time. III. That they never held 
any correſpondence, directly or mdirectly, with monticur de Croifly, or with 
any other miniſter ot agent of France; and it any ſuch memorial had been 
preleated to the French king, they never knew any thing of it; and that 
they did utterly renounce both that and all other invitations ſuggeſted to be 
made by them, in order to any invation of the kingdom by the French. 
IV. That they utterly denied and difowned all plots charged upon them, as 
contrived or carried on in their meetings at Lambeth; the intent thereof 
being to adviſe how in their preſent ditticultics, they might beſt keep their 
conicicnces void of offence towards God and towards man. V. That they 
were ſo far from being the authors and abettors of England's miſertes, that 
they did, and ſhould to their dying hour, heartily and inceflantly pray tor 
the peace, proſperity, and glory of England ; and ſhould always, by God's 
grace, make it their daily practice to fndy to be quiet, to bear their croſs 
patiently, and to ſeek the good of their native country, They concluded, 
that as the lord had taught them to return good tor evil, the unknown au- 
thor of the pamphlet having endeavoured to rate in the whole Englith 
nation ſuch a tury, as might end in De-witting them, (a bloody word, but 
too well underſtood) they recommended him to the divine merey, humbly 
beſceching God to forgive him. And as they had, not! mg tince, either 
actually or in full preparation of mind, hazarded all they had in the world, 
in oppoling popery and arbittaty power in England; fo they thould, by 
God's grace, with greater zeal gn, tacrificc all they had, and theit very 
lives too, it God mould be plotted to call then: thereto, to prevent popery, 
and the arbitrary power of France, from. coming upon them, and prevailing 
over them, the perſccution of their protettant brethren there being freſh in 
their memories.” Stute. Tracts II. . Though the biſhops thus {ſtrongly 
aſſerted their innocence and reſolution of bearing their crols, patiently, yet 
before the year was at an end, a plot was dilcovered in which they were deep» 
ly engaged as will be ſcen prefemly. _ 

0 & But if, favs Mr. Warre, under-ſceretary to that earl, he has no bet- 
ter arguments for hiniſelf than this lat, they will not do much ſervice; my 
lord having not neglected one moment to difpatch tuch public bufineſs, as 
belonged to him, ſince the time he came into the Once. And of thy I am 
confident, that the greateſt part of the members dt both houſes are well 
{atisfied, that my lord bas not been at all rents in the dilcharge of his 
duty.“ VIS. letter to fir William Colt, envoy at Hanover, Nov. 14. 1690. 

> Boyer ſays, that ſeveral. French. oflicers in. 1697, who tad been in the 


engagement, coming over into England after the peace, when they could 
not be ſuſpected of any partial dengn, ard ouch mritury the eurl's conduct, 
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cannon before the place, he muſt expect no quarter;“ the 
governor conſidering, that king Jaines's army being defeated, 
he could expect no relief, accepted of the conditions offered 
him, and marched out with the garriſon, which conſiſted of 
three regiments and ſome odd companies, baving their bag- 
gage only, but leaving all their arts and ftores behind 
them. 

On the zd of July the duke of Ormond and monfieur 
Auverquerque here and elſewhere, were detached with nine 
troops of horſe to ſecure the quiet of Dublin. The next 
day the king, with the whole army, marched the fame ways 
and on the zth encamped at Fibglas, within two miles ot 
that city, where he was informed, that king James was em- 
barked at Waterford with the duke of Berwick, Mr. Fitz- 
James, the lords Powis, 'Tyrconnel, and the French briga- 
dier, the marquis de Lery : that ſoine French ſhips being 
arrived at Kinſale, many, who had fled from the battle, were 
gone thither to embark for France: that the greateſt body 
of the Iriſh were marched towards Athlone : that within 
fix and twenty miles of Dublin there was not an enemy in 
arms ; and that there could not be any where above five 
thouſand together, whereot the French might be ſuppoſed to 
make three thouſand five hundred : that three hundred of 
the Swiſs or Germans had deſerted the enemy: that the town 
of Wexford had declared for his majeſty ; and that Sligo was 
abandoned by the Iriſh. | 

On Sunday July 6th king William rode in a triumphant 
manner into Dublin, and went directly to St. Patrick's 
church, the cathedral of that metropolis, attended by the 
biſhops of Meath and Limerick; and after the public ſer— 
vices were ſolemnly performed, Dr. King, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, preached a ſermon upon the power and 
wiſdom of the providence of God in protecting his people, 
and defeating their enemies. The mayor and aldermen 
waited on his majeſty, and the people endeavoured by all 
demonſtrations of joy to expreſs their juſt ſenſe of their 
great and happy deliverance. In the atternoon the king re— 
turned to the camp, where the next day he publiſhed his 
royal declaration, “ promiling both his pardon and protec- 
tion to ail the people of the kingiom of Ireland, who either 
remained at home, or having fled from their dwellings, 
ſhould by the firſt day of Auguſt next repair to their uſual 
places of abode, ſurrendering up what arms they had to ſuch 
juſtices of the peace, as his mayjeltyſhould appoint. But as for 
the deſperate leaders of the preſent rebellion, who had violated 
thoſe laws, by which the kingdom of Ireland is united and 
inſ-parably annexed to the imperial crown of England, who 
had called inthe French, who bad authorized all violences and 
depredations againlt the proteſtants, and who rejected the 
gracious pardon, which his majeſty offered them in his pro- 
clamation of the 22d of February 1688-9, as his majeſty was 
now in condition to make them {cntible of their errors, fo he 
was reſolved to leave them to the event of war, unleſs by 
great and manifeſt demonſtrations he thould be convinced 
they deſerved his mercy, which he ſhould never refuſe to 
thoſe, who were truly penitent.“ 

The king, as he had received the news of the battle of 
Flerus, the day after the victory at the Boyne; ſo on the 
day he entered Dablin, he had the news of the misfortune 
at ſea to temper the joy, his own ſucceſles might give him. 
He had taken ail the eail of Tyrconncl's papers in the camp, 
and found all king James's papers left behind him at Dublin. 

zy theſe he underſtood the detign, which the French had of 
burning his tranſport-fleet; and among the earl of Tyrcon- 
nel's papers, there was one letter written to queen Mary 
at St. Germain's, the night before the battle, but not ſent. 
Io this letter the carl declared, that he looked on all as loſt; 
and ended it thus, I have now no hope in any thing but in 
Jones's buinels,” 
before the king went to Ircland, had received an adver- 
tilement, that one Jones, an Iriſhman, who had ſerved fo 
lopg in France and Hoiland, that he {poke both languages 
well, was to be ſent over to murder the king, And. fir 
Robert Southwell, who was ſecretary of ſtate tor Ireland, 
found among lord Tyrconnel's letters to queen Mary, two 
remarkable ones; in the former of which he writes, that 
Jones was come; that his propoſition was more probable, 
and more likely to ſucceed, than any yet made; but that 
his demands were high, it any thing can be bigh tor ſuch 
a ſervice.' In the latter he writes, that Jones had been 
with the king, who did not like the thing at firſt ; but he 
added We have now ſo ſatisfied him both in conſcience 
and honour, that every thing is done that Jones requires. 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


The marquis of Carmarthen, ſome weeks 


D-agle, the attorney-general of Ireland, had furniſhed thi, 
Jones with money and a poignard of a particular compa. 
tion; and they ſought long for a bible bound without z 
common-prayer, which he was to carry in. his pocket, tha 
ſo he»might paſs, if ſeized on, for a diſſenter. Some perſy;; 
of great quality waited on him to the boar, that was to carry 
him over. He was for ſome time delayed in Dublin, and 
king William had pafled over to Ireland, before he cou!q 
reach him; but he was never heard of more, ſo that it 1; 
probable, that he went away with his money. A paper 
was drawn up of all this matter, and deſigned to be publich. 
ed; but, upon ſecond thoughts, the king and queen had 
that tenderneſs for king James, that they ſtopped the pub. 
liſhing to the world ſo ſhameful a practice. 

On the gth of July the king decamped from Finglas, and 
divided his army into two bodies; with the greater of which 
he marched to Crumlin three miles on the ſouth of Dublin; 
and the other conſiſting of tour regunents of horſe, two o 
dragoons, and ten of foot, was ſent towards Athlone, undes 
the command of lieutenant general Douglaſs. The neut 
day the king iflved out a proclamation, to caſe his ſubject, 
of the great oppreſſions and abuies committed by his cn 
mies in his kingdom of Ireland, by coining and mak! 
current braſs money of copper or mixed metal, and raifttr 
the value of it to an extravagant price, and to reduce 
value of the ſaid copper moncy to the value or ſtandard ot 
the like copper money formerly current in Ireland.” The 
king having left brigadier Trelawney to command at Dub)! 
with five regiments ot foot and one of horſe, advanced as fu 
as Inchiquin, twenty two miles beyond Dublin, in his way 
to Kilkenny. 

Douglaſs, with his detachment, having reached Athlone 
on the 17th of July, ſent a drummer to ſummon it. But 
colonel Grace, the governor, a reſolute man, fired a pill 
at the meſſenger, ſaying, that ſuch were the terms be 
was for.“ Upon this antwer, Douglals reſolved to attack 
the place, though, it being ſtrong by ſituation, and defendad 
by a cattle, his force was not antwwerable to his undertaking, 
However, he immediately planted two fick] pieces to preju- 
dice the enemy's guns, and ordered faſcines to be made in 
order to fill up the ditch. Having finiſhed a battery of fi: 
guns the beftegers made a breach in the caſtle, but it being 
both too ſmall and too high for an atfaulr, it was prudently 
laid aſide, Notwithſtanding this the firing continued very 


briſk on both fides ; but the beſiegers having loit Mr. Nel. 
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fon their beſt gunner, and the cavalry ſuffering very much 
tor want of forage ; and at the ſame time it being reported, 
that Sarsficld was advancing with fifteen thouſand men to 
relieve the place, Douglaſs held a council of war, wherein it 
was thought fit to raiſe the fiege, which he accordingly did 
on the 25th, having loſt near four hundred men before the 
town, the greateſt part of whom died of ſickneſs, 

The king in the mean time moving weſtward reached 
Kll- Kullen bridge on the 11th of July; and that morning 
paſſing by*the Neſs, and ſeeing a ſoldier robbing a poor 
woman, he was ſo enraged at it, that he firſt gave the fel— 
low tcveral blows with his cane, and then commanded, that 
both he, and ſome others guilty of. the like crimes, ſhould 
be hanged. Some people reflected on this action of the king, 
as mean in a ſovereign at any time to lay hands upon his 
ſubject, and cruel to inflict a capital puniſhment on one, 
whom he had already corrected for his fault. But this ſeve— 
rity ſtruck the ſoldiers with ſuch a terror, that the country 
was freed from all violence during the whole march to 
Commalin, Caftle-Durmonr, and ſo beyond Carlow; from 
whence the King detached the duke of Ormond with a party 
of horle to take pofletſion of, Kilkenny, and fo to ſecurc 
the proteſtants and other inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
tries from being plundered by the enemy, who by this time 
began to look behind, and committed great depredations. 
From Carlow the army marched on to Kells, thence to 
Lough-land-bridge, and ſo to Benner-bridge ; and on the 
19th of July his Majeſty was ſplendidly entertained at din- 
ner by the duke of Ormond at his caſtle of Kilkenny, which 
had the good fortune to be preſerved by count Lauzun with 
all the goods and furniture, and a cellar well ſtored. On 
the 211t the army encamped at Carrick, from whence major 
general Kirk, with his own regiment, and colonel Brewer's, 
as allo a party of horſe, was ſent towards Waterford. Kirk 
being arrived before the place, diſpatched a trumpet to ſum- 
mon the town, which ar firſt refuſed to ſurrender, there 
being two regiments then in garriſon, However, their an- 
ſwer was ſo civil, that their inclinations were caſily under- 
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od; for ſoon after they ſent out to know what terms they 
&- ht have, which were the ſame with Drogheda. But not 
ing theſe, they propoſed ſome of their own, which 
e rejected, and the heavy cannon drawn down that 


| ay, and ſome more forces ordered to march. The Iriſh 
f ing informed of theſe preparations, thought it adviſe— 


le not to put themſelves to extremities, and thereupon 
Freed to march out with arms and baggage on the 2gth, 
a ſo were conducted to Mallow. The fort Duncannon, a 
ace of ſtrength, which commands the river of Waterford, 
as alſo ſurrendered to the King upon the ſame articles with 
Vaterford 3 which laſt place was viewed by the king the 
by it was given up. Here he took care, that no perſons 
would be moleſted : And among the reſt the lord Dover 
bas admitted to a more particular protection as having 
rmerly applied himſelf, when the king was at Hillſborough, 
„ Kirk's means, to defire a paſs for himſelf and his family 
Pio Flanders. The lord George Howard likewiſe embraced 
e king's mercy. 
| On the 27th of July the king left the camp at Carrick, 
md went to Dublin, intending, as he was adviſed, to go 
vcr to England, but he found letters there of another ſtrain. 
Things were in fo good a polture and ſo quiet in England, 


hat they were no more in any apprehenſion of a deſcent, fo 


the king went to Chapel-1zod, and ſpent there ſome time 
© hear divers complaints, and redreſs feveral grievances. 


Hcre he likewiſe ordered a weekly faſt, and publiſhed on 


the 1ſt of Auguſt a ſecond declaration, to confirm the for- 
mer, in favour of all poor labourers, common ſoldiers, 
gountry farmers, ploughmen, &c. and declaring withal, 
* that if thole of ſuperior rank and quality, and alſo ſuch 


zs had borne office under his majeſty's enemies, whether 


wilitary or civil, ſhould by the 25th day of that month of 
Auguſt ſurrender themſelves to his obedience, and ſhould 
bc content, during the rebellion of that kingdom, to be- 
ke themſelves to ſuch town or city as ſhould be aſſigned 
them, they ſhould be ſecure of their lives, and have the 
tiberty of ſuch town or city; and, if they were deſtitute and 
In want, ſhould alſo have a ſubſiſtence allowed them, ac- 
tording to their reſpective qualities. As to ſtrangers of what 


ation ſoever, who had taken ſervice in that kingdom againſt 
bim, he did further declare, that if they ſhould forſake the 


enemy, and come into his quarters within the time aforeſaid, 
they ſhould not only. receive his protection, whilſt they 
were in the kingdom, but forthwith have paſlports given 
them to go directly home into their reſpective countries, 
But if theſe manifeſtations of his grace and favour ſhould 
dot be valued as they deſerved ; or if any ſhould perſiſt 
in that barbarous and unchriſtian way of burning and deſo— 


tion, which in ſome places had of late been practiſed, he 


mould hold himſelf diſcharged of thoſe conſequences and 


talamities, which muſt inevitably follow, ſince thoſe who 


were obſtinate againſt his mercy, became the authors of 


heir own confuſion.” It was hoped, that the fulneſs of the 


pardon of the commons in this and the former declaration 
might have ſeparated them from the gentry ; and that by 
this means the latter would be ſo forſaken, that they would 
kccept of ſuch terms as ſhould be offered them. The king 
had intended to have made the pardon more comprehenſive, 
doping by that to bring the war ſoon to an end. But the 
Engliſh in Ireland oppoſed this, thinking that the preſent 


opportunity was not to be loſt of breaking the great Iriſh 


families, upon whom the inferior ſort would always depend. 
In compliance with them the indemnity now offered was ſo 
limited, that it had no effect; for the prieſts, who governed 


the Iriſh with a very blind and abſolute authority, prevailed 


with them to try their fortunes ſtill ; and the news of the 


Fictory, which the French had gained at ſea, was ſo mag- 
nified among them, that they made the people believe that 


ide French would make ſuch a deſcent upon England, as mult 
oblige the king to abandon Ireland. 


About this time the king having a further account from 


England, that the deſigns of the male- contents were diſco- 
Lered and prevented, the loſs at ſea repaired, and that the 


French had only burnt one ſmall village in the weſt of 
England, and ſo gone off again; he returned to the army, 


| n on the 4th of Auguſt he found encamped at Golden- 
bridge, and by the 5th reached Carrickelliſh, a place 
within five miles of Limerick, where he was joined by 


Douglaſs. The next day the earl of Portland and brigadier 
Stuart were detached towards Limerick with nine hundred 


dorſe, and twelve hundred foot, who advanced within can— 


| 28 of the town with little oppoſition from the enemy; 


in the evening the king himſelf, accompanied by 
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prince George, monſicur Overkirk, lieutenant-general Ginc- 
kle, and ſeveral other great officers, went to view the 
poſture of the enemy — the avenues to the town, On 
the gth the whole army decamped at five in the morning, 
and made their approaches in good order, two hundred 
horſe and dragoons, with a thouſand choſen foot, leading 
the van. The country being full of hedges and ditches, 
the pioneers were immediately employed to cut down the 
one firlt, and fill up the other ; which being done the army 
advanced, and drove the enemy before them til! they came 
to a narrow pais between two bogs, within half a mile of 
the town, which was not above an hundred and fifty yards, 
aud this likewiſe full of hedges and other incumbrances. 
In this pals were lancs leading to the town, in the middle— 
moſt of which, being the broadeſt, ſtood the Iriſh horſe, and 
to the right and left of it the hedges were lined with muſ— 
ketcers. The detached party of Engliſh foot was upon the 
advance towards the centre ; the horſe a little to the right 
of them, the Danes to the lefr, and the blue Dutch, with 
ſeveral Engliſh regiments, upon the right. Whilſt theſe 
things were going on thus, the king ordered two field- 
picces towards the left, where they could bear upon the 
enemy's horſe, and fired from thence with ſo good ſucceſs, 
that the enemy ſoon quitted that poſt, At the ſame time 
colonel Earle led on his foot, who marched with fo much 
bravery, though the enemy made a great fire through the 
hedge, that they forced them to retire, and continued their 
hedge-fight for two hours; driving the Iriſh under 
the very walls of the town, pofleſſing themſelves of two 
advantageous polts, called Cromwell's Fort, and the Old 
Chapel, and being hardly ſtopped there by the orders, 
which his majeſty ſent them. The Iriſh upon this plied the 
Engliſh forces with their great guns, that killed ſome few 
men as they marched in, which the whole army did by five 
in the afternoon, and molt of them encamped within cannon- 
ſhot. The Danes, according to their poſt, encamped to the 
left, where they found an old fort built by their anceſtors, 
of which they were not a little proud, and from whence 
they fired three or four field-pieces upon the Iriſh, who 
lav entrenched between them and the town. Orders were 
allo given forthwith to plant four fie!d-pieces on Cromwell's 
fort to play upon the town from the out-works, 

The army being poſted, Augult the gth, the king ſent a 
trumpeter with a ſummons to the town. A great many of 
the garrifon were for capitulating ; but monſicur Boiſſeleau 
the governor, the duke of Berwick, and colonel Sarsfield, 
oppoled it with much vehemence, laying, that there were 
great diviſions, and even an actual inſurtrection in England; 
that the dauphin was landed there with a great army ; and 
that the prince of Orange would quickly be obliged to with- 
draw his forces thither. Upon this Boifleleau ſent the 
trumpeter back with a letter directed to fir Robert Southwell, 
ſecretary of ſtate, (to avoid the rudeneſs of addreſſing him- 
ſelf directly to the king without giving him the title of wa- 
jeſty) importing,“ That he was ſurprized at the ſummons ; 
and, that he thought the beſt way to gain the prince of 
Orange's good opinion was by a vigorous defence of the 
town, which his majeſty intruſted him withal.” About eight 
in the evening the King went to his camp, a little mile from 
the town, having been on horſeback from five in the morning, 
giving the neceſlary orders, and expoſing himſelf amidſt the 


greateſt dangers, which the prince of Denmark ſhared all 


along with him. The cannon played from both fides, and 
ſeveral of the enemy's ſhot fell near the king's tent, or 
flew over it. The ſame evening a party of dragoons was 
ſent to the ford at Annaghbeg, about two miles above the 
town, where fix of the enemy's regiments of foot, three 
of horſe, and two of dragoons, were poſted on the other 
ſide of the river with a breaſt-work to cover them, who all 
fired upon the Engliſh, but neither killed nor wounded one 
of them. The advantage, which the enemy had, was ſuch, 
that the Engliſh expected to have met with great difficulties 
in paſſing the river, which is very rapid, and the bottom 
ſtony ; but in the night the Iriſh abandoned their ſtation ; ſo 
that Ginckle, who was commanded with a detachment to force 
his way over it, performed it the next morning, with about 
five thouſand horſe and foot, without any oppoſition. Two 
or three hours after the king himſelf went over the Shannon, 
and poſted there three regiments of foot, with ſome pieces 
of cannon. Neither were the beſieged idle ; for all this 
while they were raiſing forts between the aſſailants and the 
Iriſh town; one to the ſouth gate, and the other towards 
the eaſt, which proved very ſerviceable to them, though not 
ſo great a diſadvantage to 8 Engliſh, as the * 
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of their train of artillery, which was coming up to Join the 
army. ; 

; Somme deſerters, and amovgft them a gunner, who got into 
Limerick, having given the enemy an account where = 
king's tent ſtood, and of thoſe guns and other things, t 1 
were upon the road from Kilkenny, under a ſinall e 
they played very briſkly towards the King's tent, which he 
was at laſt prevailed with to remove. Nor was this all, for on 
the 11th one Manus O'Brian, a country gentleman came to 
the camp, and gave notice, that Sarsfield, with a body of 
five or fix hundred horſe and dragoons had paſſed the Shan- 
non in the night, nine miles above Limerick, and deſigned 
ſomething extraordinary. Though ſeveral concurring cir- 
cumſtances, and Sarsfield's activity and reſolution, which 
fitted him for ſuch an enterprize, rendered this gentleman s 
relation at leaſt probable, yet little heed was given to it at 
firſt; and a great officer, inſtead of inquiring more parti- 
cularly into the matter, interrogated O Brian concerning a 
prey of cattle in the neighbourhood; of which the gentle- 
man could not forbear complaining afterwards, ſaying, he 
was ſorry to ſee general officers mind cattle more than the 
king's honour. However, after he had met with ſome ac- 
quaintance, he was brought to the king, who, to prevent 
the worſt, gave order, that fir John Lanier, with five hun- 
dred horſe, ſhould march to meet the train. But wherever the 
fault lay, it was one or two in the morning before the party 
ſet out, and even then they advanced very flowly, till after 
they ſaw a great light in the air, and heard a ſtrange rumb- 
ling noiſe, which ſome juſtly conjectured to be the train 
blown up. For the artillery having the day before raarched 
beyond Cullen to the little old ruinous caſtle of Ballenedy, 
not ſeven miles from the camp, Sarsficld lurked all that day 
in the mountains; and having notice where and how the 
men, who attended it, lay, he took with him guides, that 
brought him to the very ſpot, where he fell in among them, 
before they were aware, and killed ſeveral of them, with 
many of the waggoners, and ſome country people, who 
were carrying proviſions to the camp. The noiſe of the 
{laughter having awaked the officer, who commanded in 


chief, he ordered his men to get to their horſes, that were a 
grazing, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence. But 
moſt of thoſe, who endeavoured to fetch them, were cut to 
pieces, and the reſt obliged to ſhift for themſelves, fo that 
there were in all about fixty men killed. The convoy being 
thus totally routed, the Iriſh gathered the carriages and 
waggons, with the bread and ammunition, and as many of 
the guns, as the ſhortneſs of the time would permit them, into 
one heap, and having filled the guns with powder, and 
placed their mouths into the ground, that they might there- 
by certainly ſplit, they, at their going off, ſet fire to the 
heap, which was blown up into the air, with a moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing noiſe. The Iriſh got ſome booty on this occaſion, but 
took no priſoners ; only a lieutenant of colonel Earle's being 
fick in a houſe in the neighbourhood, was ſtript and brought 
to Sarsficld, who ufed him with civility, and told him, “If 
he had not ſucceeded in that enterprize, he would have gone 
for France.” The party of horſe, that was ſent from the 
camp, came up in fight of the enemy's rear, after the buſi- 
neſs was over; but wheeling to the left to intercept them in 
their retreat over the Shannon, the Iriſh paſſed another way 
and got ſafe into Limerick. 

The unwelcome news of this adventure occaſioned great 


murmurings in the camp, and ſome warm words paſſed be- 


tween duke Schomberg, ſon to the late duke, and the earl 
of Portland, as if the latter, and count Solmes, had neglect- 
ed to fend in time a detachment of ſufficient ſtrength to ſecure 
the train. Others ſaid, that the king was aitogether uncon- 
cerned at this accident, as having no real deſign to make an 
end of the Iriſh war, but only to keep the enemy cantoned 
towards Limerick, and preſerve the conqueſt he made this 
ſummer . But theſe were ill grounded conjectures; and the 
ſiege was purſued. The trenches were opened on the 15th 
of Auguſt, and ſome great guns being arrived from Water- 
ford, a battery was raiſed below the fort to the right of the 
trenches, which diſmounted ſome of the enemics cannon. 
The ſame day the prince of Wirtembergh, with the major 
generals Kirk and Tetteau, and brigadier Bellaſis, with ſeven 
battalions, entered the trenches, advanced near three hun- 
dred paces, and made themſelves maſters of the redoubts. 
On the 18th, the trenches were relieved by lieutenant gene- 
ral Douglas, the lord Sydney, and count Naflau, and briga- 


Lanier, whom the king had ſent to ſecure the convoy, might have 
overtaken Sarsficld ; but the general obſervation made of him (and of moſt 
al the olicers who had ferved king James, and were now on the king's. 
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dier Stuart, who approached towards another ſtrong red-y;, 
of the enemy, Nor was the king leſs in danger then 9 
reſt ; for in the thickeſt of the enemy's fire he rid up to (_rqy, 
well's fort, and as his horſe was juſt entering the gap, iu wy 
ſtaid by a gentleman, who came to ſpeak to him, when, 5 
the ſame moment there came a cannon-ball, that ſtruck in 
the very place, and covered the king with duſt. He 19 
little notice of it, but alighting, came and laid himfelf dong 
on the fort. On the 19th the trenches were relieved by th, 
prince of Wirtembergh, who advanced farther towards th, 


ſaid redoubt, which the King ordered to be attacked the! 


2oth. Douglaſs, Sydney, Natlau and Stuart, being the, 
again on the guard, and the fignal given about two in the 


afternoon, the Engliſh, to the number of one hundred 4 | 
fifty, beſides officers, and ſeveral reſolute French voluntce;, 


attacked the fort with undaunted bravery, and after an oh. 
ſtinate fight drove out the enemy, killing forty of then, 
About half an hour after the Iriſh made a great fally 9 


near two thouſand horſe and foot, but were vigorouily t. 


pulſed. The 21ſt, the trenches were carried on and finiſh, 
ſo as to hinder any more ſallies. The next day the beſiegen 
battered the enemy's high towers, from whence they fd 
into the trenches, and quite levelled them; and in the night 
threw ſeveral bombs and carcaſſes into the town, as they did 
the day following red-hot bullets, which ſet ſeveral hou 
and a magazine of hay on fire. All the batteries being finiſhe4 
and thirty pieces of cannon mounted on them, the trenches; 
by the 25th were advanced within thirty paces of the ditch; 
a breach was made in the wall near St. John's gate, and par 
of the paliſadoes on the counterſcarp beaten down. On the 
26th the engineers having aſtured the king, that there was 
ſufficient breach, and there being an impoſſibility to make it 
wider for want of bullets, he reſolved, to take the town by 
mines; and in order to that, commanded the covered way or 
counterſcarp (which here was almoſt the ſame with the ditch,) 
and two fowers that were on each fide the beach, and conti. 
guous to the wall, to be attacked the next day, and that the 
men ſhould go no further, but lodge themſelves there. Ac: 
cordingly Douglaſs detached monticur de la Barthe, a bray: 
experienced French lieutenant colonel, with nine companicz 
of grenadiers, ſtrengthened by an hundred French offices 
and volunteers, to begin the attack; which was performed 
with ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, that the enemy was ſoon 
diſlodged from the covered way and the two forts, The 
atlailants purſuing their good fortune, entered the breach 
with the runaways; and de la Barthe, with ſome bold 
adventurers, and above half the earl of Drogheda's grenadiers, 
were actually on the rampart, and others, {till more eager 
than the reſt, went into the very place. This action hal 
been decifive, if the engineers had made a lodgement in time, 
of if the counts Solmes and Natlau would have ſuffered the 
detachment, that was to ſecond the grenadiers, to go further 
than the counterſcarp; for the Iriſh were all running from the 
walls quite over the bridge into the Engliſh town; but ſecing 
that few_of the Engliſh had entered the town; they rallicl 
again, faced the aflailants, and plyed them ſo warmly, ther 
feveral of them were killed, and many mortally wounded 
Elated with this ſucceſs, the Irith ventured upon the breach 
again, and the reſoluteneſs of their women was ſo great, that 
they inceſfantly pelted the Engliſh with ſtones, broken 
bottles, and all ſuch other inſtruments of deſtruction, 2 
came next to their hands. The men, on their part, cou'd 
not for mere ſhame be leſs valorous; ſo that after three hour 
unequal fighting, the Engliſh were forced to retire to theilt 
trenches. But this was not all; for during the heat of tte 
action a Brandenburgh regiment being with great brave!y 
got upon the enemy's black battery, the powder happen:4 
to take fire, which blew up a great many of them. Befidcs, 
though colonel Cuts, who was commanded by the prince ot 
Wirtembergh to march towards the Spur at the ſouth gate, 
beat in the Iriſh, who appeared on that fide, yet he lol 
ſeveral of his men, and was himſelf wounded; for he bold!) 
advancing within half muſker ſhot of the gate, all the men 
lay expoſed to the enemy's ſhot, who lay ſecure within th! 
Spur and the walls, The French proteſtants, the Dutch, and 
the Danes behaved themſelves very gallantly in their reipec- 
tive poſts; and the whole action, which laſted from thre 
till ſeven, was very- briſk every where, and coſt the bcfi:gers 
fix hundred men killed upon the ſpot, and as many mortal 
wounded, 


This diſappointment, and the approaching ill weathe!, 
fide) was, that they had a 2 mind to make themſclves rich, by the 


continuance of the war of Ireland, than their mMYter great and fate by dhe 


ſpeedy concluſion of it. Burnet, II. 58, 
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Neeaſoned the raiſing of the ſiege of Limerick” ; for on the 
E th of Auguſt the heavy baggage and cannon were ſent 
_ and the next day the army decamped and marched 
TL wards Clonmel, The king, after he had conſtituted the 
ud Sidney and Thomas Coningſby, lords juſtices of Ireland, 
and intruſted count Solmes with the command of the army, 
& ho ſoon after reſigned it to lieutenant general Ginckle, he 
embarked at Duncannon fort with prince George of Denmark, 
and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, and arrived ſafe next day in King's road near Briſtol, 
and on the gth at Windſor, where he was received by the 
nucen with that joy, which none but his own could equal. 
geſides Limerick, there were ſtill other towns in the 
polleſſhon of the Iriſh : and their army was yet very numer- 
dus, which gave, King James's friends ſome hopes of the 
yeltoration Of that kingdom to his obedience, But they were 
pot a little ſurprized to hear, that the Engliſh fleet was 
arrived before Cork harbour the 21ſt of September, with 
home forces under the command of the carl of Marlborough. 
Men the Engliſh fleet was refitted, and the French retired 
40 Breſt, the earl of Marlborough had propoſed, during the 
liege of Limerick, that five thouſand men who had lain idle 
all the ſummer in England, ſhould be fent into Ireland, and 
with the aſſiſtance of tuch men as the king ſhould order to 
Join them, they ſhould try to take Cork and Kinfale. The 
Kg approved of* this, and ordered the earl to come over 
un them, and left orders for about five thouſand more un- 
der the command of the duke of Wirtembergh, and major— 
poneral Scravenmore to join him. Accordingly the carl 
$mcdiately acquainted them with his arrival. The next day, 
in cotering the harbour, he was oppaled by the enemy, who 
ban battery of eight guns there; but he having ſent three 
acid boats aſhore, they by their quick firing obliged the 
Ir i to quit their guns. On the 23d, the greateſt part of 
the land torces were ſent up the paſſages, headed by the duke 
dt Grafton, fix miles from Cork, and being come by the 
zh within a mile of the town, they began to mount their 
tinnon, having near fix hundred ſeamen, gunners, and 
dupenters, who did them confiderable ſervice. There being 
a port, that the duke of Berwick deſigned to raife the fiege, 
deravenmote ſent a meſſenger to haſten the duke of Wir— 
tcrbergh's march; and on the 25th ordered a party of horie 
to 20 and cover the duke's foot. Ihe ſame afternoon Tecottcau, 
with a party of one thouſand men, having drawn ſome can- 
pon to the Fair-Hill, reſolved to attack one or both of the 
new forts and new Shannon caltle; but the Iiifh no focner 
pbſcrved his men poſted in order to that defign, but they fct 
bre to the ſuburbs between him and then}, and quitting both 
the forts and caſtles, retired in haſte into the town, Upon 
this the Engliſh poſſeſled themſelves of Shannon caſtle, and 
planted there ſome guns. Scravenmore came about that 
tine with twelve hundred horſe and dragoons, and took up 
dis quarters at Kill-Abbey. On the 26th the duke of 
Wutembergh with his Danes, and brigadier la Mellioniere 
With ſome French and Dutch tovot, arrived and encamped 
before the town, Wirtembergh and Marlborough being 
both licutenant-generals, there happened a warm diſpute 
berwixt them about the chief command; Wirtembergh 
bluntly claiming it, becauſe he was a prince; and Marlborough 
with more temper, alledging, that the general command 
properly belonged to himſelf, both as the elder officer, and 
ccauſe he led the troops of his own nation; whereas the 
duke of Wirtembergh was only at the head of auxiliaries. 
But la Mellioniere interpoſing, the carl was contented to ſhare 
We command with the duke, leſt his inſiſting on his full 
gat ſhould retard the king's ſervice. Accordingly the carl 
tommanded the firſt day, and gave the word, Wirtembergh ; 
Wd the duke commanded the next, and gave the word, 
Marlborough, 


Mr. R. Warre, under ſecretary to the earl of Nottingham, in a letter 

om Whitehall, Septemb. 9, 1690, to fir William Dutton Colt, envoy 
Q11101edinary at the court of Hanover, gives the following account of the 
Sing the fiege of Limerick. Nothing induced the king to quit the 
ge but the ſeaſon of the year, and the nature. of the country, which in 
wle parts is ſo ſubject to be overflowed, that the ſoldiers could no longer 
man in the trenches in wet weather; and no art nor induſtry could te- 
Dey this miſchief, The deſerters do agree, that if the weather would have 
Pr ruitted the king to remain there a few days longer, the neceſſities and 
Dur of the people in the town would have forced the officers to ſurrender, 

1 hey had not been diſpoſed to it of themſelves. The enemy had to little 
e in obliging the king to retire, that he did not meet with the left dit- 
"Vance fiom them in decampirg- or in his march. The proteſtants there- 
us are by this means leit to the mercy of the Iriſh, but moſt of them 
| Windy to places within the army's protection. Though this di- 
beim ment 18 the more unhappy for coming at the end of the campaign, 
| 1 the progrels the king has made towards reducing that kingdom, is ſo 
EPuderable, as would have been eiteemed at firk ſufticient for one yea,, 
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This difference being adjuſted, and the enemy on the 
27th having abandoned their works at the Cat-Fort, without 
a blow ftruck, the Engliſh forces took poſſeſſion of it; and 
having raiſed a battery there, they threw their bombs into 
the city, and played their guhs upon the fort, from the 
I'ryars Garden, and from another battery above the fort near 
the abbey. Beſides, being maſters of a church, Scraven— 
more ordered a party of men into it, who from thence galled 
the Iriſh within the fort, All which, together with another 
battery ſet up by Red-Abbey, ſoon made a breach in the city 
wall, and brought the befieged to demand a parley. Hoſtages 
were thereupon exchanged, and a truce granted till next 
morning; when the beſieged not accepting the terms offered, 
the betiegers began to play again very furiouſly with their 
cannon. A confiderable breach being made, the Danes from 
the north, and four regiments of Engliſh from the ſouth, under 
brigadier Churchill, paſſed the river up to the arm-pits into 
the Eaſt Marth, in order to ſtorm the town. The grenadiers 
under the lord Colcheſter led the van, and marched forward 
with incredible bravery, though all the while expoſed to the 
enemy's fire, being encouraged by the duke of Grafton, and 
lome other reſolute volunteers; bur in the approach the duke 
of Graſton received a wound in the ſhoulder, of which he 
ſoon after died 4. The van immediately poſted themſelves 
under the bank of the marſh, which was, as it were, a 
counterſcarp to the city wall; and at the ſame time the Sala- 
mander and another veffel came up with the tide, and lay at 
the end of the marſh, directly before the city wall, played 
their cannon at the breach, and threw their bombs likewiſe 
into the city. All things being now ready, on the 28th of 
September, for a general aftault, the befieged thought fit to 
prevent it by beating a ſecond parley; and at laſt the earl of 
Tyrone and colonel Ricaut, being ſent from colonel M' Elli- 
cut, who commanded in the place, agreed to the earl of 
Marlborough's conditions; which were, “ That the garri- 
ſon, conſiſting of four thouſand men, ſhould be all priſoners 
of war, both officers and foldiers : That no prejudice ſhould 
be done to them, or to the inhabitants : Thai the general 
would uſe his endeavours to obtain his majeſty's clemency 
towards them: That all the arms, as well of the garriſon as 
inhabitants, ſhould be ſecured: That all the proteſtant pri- 
ſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty: That the old fort ſhould be 
delivered up within an hour, and the two gates of the city 
the next morning: And that an exact account ſhould be 
given oFthe warlike ammunitions and proviſions in the maga— 
Z:nes,” The prifoners of note taken at Cork were the earls 
of Clancarty and Tyrone, the governor of the place, colo- 
nel Ricaut, and ſeveral other officers. 

Animated with this ſucceſs, the ſame day the carl entered 


Cork, he ſent a detachment of horſe and dragoons, under 


the command of brigadier Villiers, to ſummon the town and 
forts of Kinſale. Upon his approach the Iriſh were ready 
to ſet, the town on fire; but being prevented by the ſudden 
arrival of the Engliſh, they retreated in haſte to the old and 
new forts. The earl of Marlborough ſet out from Cork 
on the iſt of October, arrived at Five-mile Bridge the ſame 
day, and the next before Kinſale; and having formed his 
camp in the evening gave directions to make his approaches 
towards the new forts, while Tetteau was ordered to attack 
the old. The next morning early, Tetteau having paſſed 
the river in boats made a feint of ſtorming the fort in the 
weakeſt place, where moſt of the beſieged were ready to re- 
ceive him; but in the mean while another detachment made 
a bold affault upon another place, where the enemy leaſt 
expected them, and. by that means were foon maſters of a 
baſtion. At the ſame time ſeveral barrels of powder hap- 
pening to take fire, whereby ncar forty of the Iriſh were 
blown up, the ref} retired into an old caſtle in the midſt of 
the tort, and immediately ſubmitted to be prifoners of war, 


and enongh to render it a glorious campaign.“ And in another letter 
dated October 21, the fame gentleman writes thus : “ I have endeavoured 
to inform mvicilt of the number of p ions loſt before Limerick, but 
cannot give you a diſtinct nor quit account, IT ſpoke with a gentleman, who 
was at the fiege all the time, and nad. the beit opportunity of being in- 
formed herein. He tells me, the greuteſt loſs to our men was, in gaining 
the redoubt, and afſaniting the counterſcarp ; the reft happening ju the 
trenches, where about ten men a day might be killed, He coniputes the 
whole at a thouſand or twelve hundred at the moſt, He obſerved a thing 
not unworthy. your notice, that where a colonel or captain was deficient 
in his full number of men, if he was ordered on fervice, he would deliver 
in his loſs, as it his regiment ot company had been compleat ; which made 
ſome judge our lots greater than it was; Dut at that rate it was not much 
greater than what 1 tell you,” M8. p. 390. | g ; 

The duke of Grafton was the more I;mented, as being, of all king 
Charles's children, the perion of whom there was ihe . greateſt hopes 
He was brave, and probably would have become a great man at fea, Bur- 
net, IT, 00. 

The 
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having loſt about two hundred men out of four hundred 
and fifty. This buſineſs being over, the earl of Marl- 
borough ſent to ſummon the new fort, which was much 
more confiderable than the other; but fir Edward Scot, the 
governor, reſolutely anſwered, © that it would be time 
enough to capitulate a month hence.” Upon this the Engliſh 
on the 5th of October opened their trenches, and on the gth 
had advanced them to the counterſcarp ; but the ill weather 
hindered the coming up of the cannon till the 11th when 
part of it arrived. The 12th in the morning fix pieces were 
mounted at the Danes attack, and two mortars at the Eng- 
liſh, which fired all that day. The 13th two twenty four 
pounders were placed on the ſame battery; and the next 
day the reſt of the cannon arrived, three of which were 
mounted on the, Engliſh battery. And the Danes, com- 
manded by Wirtembergh, having made a conſiderable breach, 
the night following, to diſturb the enemy, they made a falſe 
attack. The 15th the cannon continued to play all the 
morning ; and all things were preparing for a ftorm, when 
the enemy beat a parley. Hoſtages being exchanged, the 
articles were agreed on and figned about midnight, by which 
the middle baſtion was to be delivered up the next morning, 
and the garriſon, conſiſting of about one thouſand one hun- 
dred men, was to march the next day after, with arms and 
baggage, and be conducted to Limerick. The loſs of the 
Engliſh before this place was little leſs than three hundred 
men killed or wounded ; which yet was of no moment, con- 
fidering the great advantage they gained by ſubduing this 
ſea-port town, and that of Cork; for by this means a ſtop 
was put to all ſupplies from France, at leaſt on this fide of 
Ireland ; and the Iriſh were almoſt confined to the province 
of Ulſter, where they had great difficulty to ſubſiſt. The 
carl of Mar.borough having performed this glorious expedi- 
tion in thirty ſeven days, embarked again tor England, and 
arrived at Kenſington the 28th of October, where he was 
received with great civility by their majeſties; and the king 
was heard to ſay, that he knew no man fo fit for a general, 
who had ſeen ſo few campaigns.” Aboard the ſhips which 
caine back with the earl of Marlborough, were brought pri- 
ſoners, the earls of Clencarty and Tyrone, the lord Carne, 
colonel M'Ellicut, and other officers of note. 

During thele proceedings, count Lauzun with the French 
troops, lay about Galway, without attempting any thing. 
He lent over to the court of France an account of the deſpe— 
rate ſtate of their affairs, and defired, that ſhips might be ſent 
for the tranſporting of their forces. This was done, yet the 


The author of the © French Continuation of Monſicur Rapin's hiſtory? 
ſays, that king William had tor a long time courted that duke, who being 
weary of the long tlavery, under which he had been retamed by France, 
heard with pleaſure every thing, that tended to reſcue him from that yoke, 
The houſe of Auſtria had no leſs intereſt to gain him; and it is ſaid, that 
this houle ever fince the firſt infractions of the treaty of Nimeguen, in order 
to revenge itlelf, formed a project, of which the two priacipal articles were 
the raifing of king William to the throne of Great Britain, and the making a 
league with Victor Amadeus II. duke of Savoy. This latter article was 
negotiated, as it was ſaid, in 1685, a little after the truce for twenty yeurs; 
and there was a perſon, who having learned this at Rome, trom the mouth of 
Chriſtina of Sweden, then upon ill terms with Lewis XIV, came to Turin, 
to diſcover that ſecret to the abbe d' Eſtrades, the French miniſter at that 
court, But the latter having retuſed the private audience, which the other 
delired of him, this important diſcovery was buried in ſilence. 

I'wo years atterwards, in 1687, it was found by means of two hundred 
thouſand livres given to a monk, who was a private agent of the duke, that 
under pretence of diverting himſelf at the carnival of Venice, he had con- 
cluded there an alliance with the emperor and ſeveral of the German 
princes, upon the plan of the famous league of Augſbourg ; and a copy of 
this treaty was likewiſe procured. This ttep ought to have given fome un- 
euſineſ to the court of Verſailles. But, whether proſperity had accuſtomed 
that court to deſpiſe its enemies, or whether it imagined that the duke would 
deccive his new allics, the French miniſters intereſted themſelves ſo much the 
leſs in that affair, as they flattered themſelves at all adventures with the 
notion of being able to take their revenge whenever they ſhould think 
proper. 

The duke taking advantage of this ſecurity of theirs, concluded. his 
treaty with the emperor and his allies. By the firſt article, the duke ob- 
liged himſelt not to enter into any treaty of alliance, peace, or truce with 
France, without the conſent of the empetor, to whom he promiſed a faith- 
tul and inviolable attachment. He engaged by the ſecond and third articles 
to act in concert with the emperor, Spain, and their allies, and to employ 
üs forces in conjunction with theirs againſt France, The abbe Vincent 
Griman on the other hand promiſed in the name of the emperor and em- 
pire, not to enter into any treaty of peace or truce with France without 
including the duke in it. 2. To take tuch order, that the governor of 
Milan thall employ all the torces of that ſtate for the preſervation of the 
duke's territories ; and that the Spanith fleet thould take care to ſecure the 
city and country of Nice. 3. That his imperml majeſty ſhould itume- 
diately ſend fix thouſand of his choiceſt nien to join the duke's forces, 
which his imperial majeſty engaged to pay without their pretending to any 
winter quarters in Piedmont. 4. That his imperial majeſty ſhall endeavour 
to the utmoſt of his power, that the Vandois, the French refugees, and 
the eight thouſand men, which the marquis of Borgomainero, embaſſador 
of Spain, had promited thould be ſent into Piedmont, ſhould join the troops 
of the duke ; the emperor leaving to him the care of employing all. thoſe 


ſhips came not till the ſiege of Limerick was raiſed ; :.: |= 
probably if the court of France had known how much t,t pO 


. K me 
ſtate of affairs was altered by that event, they would ban 7 
ſent contrary orders. But Lauzun was weary of the ſervice. l 
and was glad to get out of it; and therefore failed ang? tit 
without ſtaying for new orders, leaving the general con. e. 
mand of the Iriſh forces to the duke of Berwick, which ag? de 
afterwards given to monſieur St, Ruth. By this condua WT; 
count Lauzun loſt the little reputation, which he was be th. 
ginning to recover at the court of France, Tyrconnel wert be 
over with him, and gave full aſſurances, that though tte @; 
Iriſh were like to ſuffer great hardſhips the next winter, 9a 1. 
they would continue firm, if they were ſtill ſupported by 10 
France. And as it had appeared on many occaſions, tha n. 
. . * . | 2 14 
the French and Iriſh ſoldiers did not agree well together, he ane 
propoſed, that no more ſoldiers, but only a number of gog4 eip 
officers, together with arms, ammunition, and clothes, might ber 
be ſent over to them. 1 {en 
In the mean while the Iriſh formed themſelves into many ot 
bodies, which by a new name were called © Rapparees; the 
who knowing all the ways and the bogs, and other places af | niſl 
retreat in Ireland, and being favoured by the Iriſh, that had the 
ſubmirted to the King, robbed and bufat houſes in mar fix. 
places of the country; while the king's army ſtudied their WT ner 
own eaſe in their quarters, more than the protection of the $t; 
inhabitants. And many of them were ſuſpected of robbing WT tha 
in their turn, though the rapparees bore the blame of all, W* the 
However, between them, the inhabitants were dreadful che 
narraſſed, and their ſtock of cattle and corn was almoſt quite hin 
deſtroyed in many places. io: 
Thus ended the campaign in Ireland. With reſpect h ac 
foreign affairs; the grand alliance, to which the King hal gin 
acceded, was alſo ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the «luke WT ney 
of Savoy *. He had, fince the kindling of the war, protefl:4 ! ret; 
a neutrality, with which the French appeared the leaſt ſatis 2 up 
hed, though they ſeemed to have moſt reaſon to be fo. For ma 
though the duke had been ſo complaiſant to the King cf the 
France, as to impriſon, baniſh, and at laſt deſtroy by the tha 
{word his own proteſtant ſubjects, the miſerable Vaudois; alre 
yet nothing was able to continue him in that king's tavour, kuc 
but his receiving a French garriſon into the citadels of Turi em, 
and Vercetl, for the ſecuring of his pretended neutrality, WT rep 
Theſe propoſals could not but appear harſh to a court, which tene 
was ever uſed rather to gain than loſe by the diviſion af if | 
her neighbours. However the duke, who, even at four ad int 
twenty years of age, challenged a place amongſt the ablet war 
„ inte 
forces jointly with the governor of Milan, as they ſhould find moſt corre ob 
nient. 5. That the emperor and the contederates ſhould endeavour tis . 
reſtoration of Pignerol into the hands of the duke, either by force of arms 3 
or by a treaty, without laying any claim to Montſerrat, which his impett CIV! 
majeſty ſhould renounce, notwithſtanding the antient treaties, 6, That l imo 
imperial majeſty ſhould lay no claim to any thing; that may happen toe cou 
woa trom France on that fide, but would leave the duke and the govern ay 
of Milan to agree that point together, | 
The time was now paſſed, when the French inſulted their enemies wit) 4 em] 
haughty and contemptuous indifference, "They had then an extreme ati, Tel} 
tion to every thing that was doing. They had diſcovered, that the duke & Fra 
Savoy had practited upon the Vaudois, and maintained a private corre!po!- wit! 
dence with England and Holland; that theſe three powers were projecting ; 
a divertion into Breſſe, and Daupline, and defigned to employ in that ©» Wi the 
tempt the troops of the Milanete, thoſe of Savoy, the Vaudois who 1% ma 
retired into Wirtemberg, the French refugecs, and the new converts, vil hen. 
they would try to engage in an inſurrection. Lewis the XIV, who wa Wi ſtate 
now in the train of diſcoveries, was informed ſoon after of the engagementy 
which the duke was entered into, and therefore ſent twelve thouſand 1 We ( 
into Piedmont, under the command of the brave and able Monliieu: Car duk 
nat, afteru ards marſhal of France, with orders, to demand of the dude driv 
as a pledge of his fidelity, that he would deliver up to France bis ties Mil 
together with Verrue and the citadel of Turin, The Duke, contounds 
with this unforeſcen ſtroke, endeavoured to amuſe his enemy by ſubmits cou 
and offers, till he could procure ifliftance from the emperor aud Spall!- But Spa 
Lewis XIV. was, not to be degeived, and theretore reinforced his un i cou 
Piedmont, and declared to the duke, that he expected of him the cr Wi un 
very of Verrue and the citadel of Turin, or, inſtead of the latter, C 
magnoln, Suza, and Montmelian, to be refiored to the duke after the pci Whe 
under the guaranty of the pope and the Venetians. He added 1n a wn crea 
of maniteſto, “ That if the duke chole rather to truſt in the hands of the " 
republic of Venice, during the courſe of the war, the citadel of Turm 3 Buy of ; 
Verrue, and to receive a Venetian garriſon, he would withdraw his troop h 
upon theſe two conditions: Firſt, that if this prince, contrary to the p Bl the 
mites which he ſhould be obliged to give, thould join his troops en uiſe 
of the allies, or give them a patiage into his territories, the Venetians nous 1 
in that caſe be obliged to put into the hands of France the two places © Bay, 
truſted to them. Secondly that the emperor and Spam ſhould oblige the, ne © 
ſelves not to attempt any thing in Italy againtt the pi inces who were neut ein 
or allies of France, and that the Pope, Venice, and the Grand Duke (hou's bad 
be guaranties of that convention.“ © Ther 
The duke was then too much engaged on both ſides, to be able to gd How, 
a faithful promiſe. But at laſt he declared himſelf on the 2d of June; . 
his treaty wich the king of Spain was ſigned the next day, and that with * nd 
emperor the day following; and hoſtilities were begun at the tame time at 
the French in Piedmont and Savoy. « | left 
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liticians, prudently amuſed the king of France with civil 
meſſages, and at the fame time endeavoured to make the 
emperor buy his alliance with the acknowledgment of his 
claim to the kingdom of Cyprus, and the giving him the 
title of * Roval Highneſs,” which at laſt the emperor con— 
ſented to. This conceſſion being made public, the French 
began to ſuſpect the conſiderations, upon which his impe- 
rial majeſty had made it, and expoſtulated the matter with 
the duke; who thereupon declared to the king of France 
by his miniſter, that he had no defign to abandon his friend- 
ſhip, or to do any thing derogatory to the treaties, that were 
between that crown and himſelf. But this general anſwer 
nat ſatisfying the French, monſieur Catinat, who was to com- 
mand the French troops on that fide, paſſed the mountains, 
and arrived at Turin in the ſpring, leaving his army of about 
eighteen thouſand men in Dauphine, with orders to follow 
hun by caſy journies into the duke's territories. The pre- 
ſence of this military envoy lomewhat diſcompoſed the duke 
of Savoy, who, to rid himſelf of a troubleſome gueſt, before 
the arrival of his more troubleſome retinue, offered to fur— 
niſh the king of France with two thouſand foot, and one 
thouſand hortv, The pope's nuncio at Turin endeavoured 
likewiſe to ſend away Catinat in good humour; bur that ge- 


| neral not ſatished with any offers that were made him, po- 
ſitively demanded Verceil for a place of arms, pioteſting, 


that he would not hearken to any accommodation but upon 


theſe terms. Though the duke had by this time made 


| choice of his fide, yet it had been great imprudence in 


him to declare his intentions, fince the French were read 


to attack him, and the Spaniards from the Milaneſe not in 
à condition to aſſiſt hun. 


He therefore made ule of all ima— 
ginable addrets to protract the affair, which produced theſe 


nc propolals from France, * That the king was willing to 


refer his concerns to the pope and the republic of Venice, 


upon condition, that the duke would confign Verceil, Car- 
magnola, and Suza into the pope's hands, until the end of 


the war.” The duke being pretled ſo far, and conſidering, 
that it was to no purpoſe to conceal a thing, which was 


already but too much ſuſpected, and mutt neceflarily be 
known, boldly declared, © That he was engaged with the 
$ emperor, and could not go from his word. 
regard the alliance he had made with his imperial majeſty, 
tended no farther than to oppoſe the unjuſt defigns of France, 


However, in 


if his moſt chriſtian majeſty would put Cafal and Pignerol 
into the hands of the repubiic of Venice till the end of the 


| war, he would lay down his arms, and for the ſame put 


into the pope's hands one of his towns, as a pledge for the 
oblervat.on of a neutrality.” It will be eaſily imagined 
how France reliſhed this anſwer, which, at beſt, was but a 
civil declaration of war; the conſequence of which was, the 
immediate liberty and recalling of the Vaudois, and the en- 
couragement given them to arm themſelves againſt France ; 
and the public avowing of the duke's treaties, firſt with the 
emperor, and thea with the king of Spain, whereby they 
retpectively engaged themſelves to join their forces againſt 
France, and never to make a ſeparate treaty with that crown, 
without their joint conſent. Beſides, by the firſt article of 
the treaty with Spain, made on the zd of June, his catholic 
majeſly promiſed to make the duke of Savoy to be compre- 
hended in the alliance with the emperor, king William, the 
ſtates general, and ail his other allics. | 

Catinat being by this time at the head of his army in the 
quke's territories, the duke gathered what force he could to 
drive him out; and Joining himſeclt with the troops of the 
Milaneſe, earnefily fought an opportunity of fignalizing his 
courage. Butthe count de Lovigniez, who commanded the 
Spaniſh troops, continually repreſented to him, that Catinat 


could not receive ſupplics but with great difficulty, and 
that his army waſted every day by deſertion or diſeaſes ; 


Whereas the duke's forces had plenty of every thing, and in- 
ereaſed daily with new reinforcements ; and therefore he 
Ought to expect victory rather from time than the ſucceſs 


Wot a battle, which he could not try without diſadvantage, 


the French being not only ſuperior in number, but alſo better 


Wiſciplined, 


z Thele reaſons prevailed for ſome time with the duke of 
Navoy, to content himſelf with obſerving the enemy; but 


cg clated with the ſucceſs of ſome of his troops, which 


Pad repulſed the French from before Carignan, and drove 
em out of the vallies and town of Lucerne, he advanced 
Pwards Catinat, who made a ſhew of attacking Saluſles, 
Dad offered him battle. The French general gladly accept- 
1 the Challenge ; aad having obſerved, that the enemy's 
elt Wing was covered by a moraſs, he cauſed the ſame to 


OHA 


O F 


„ Ic 


be ſounded, and finding it had a firm bottom, order-d his 
men to begin the attack that way. The duke's.lett wing 
was ſo ſurprized at this unexpected charge, that they made 
no long 1cfiftince ; but the right wing ſtood firm for above 
three houts, till being overpowered they betook themſelves 
to flight. The duke himfclt retired with his broken remains 
to Carignan, and Catinat purſuing his victory, the very next 
day made him{-lf maſter of Silutfes, and not long a 
Savillana, Villa Franca, and ſeveral other places, and then 
marched his army towards Carignan. The duke not find- 
ing himſelf in a condition to wan his coming, left a ſtrong 
garriſon both in that place and in Carmagnola, and retreated 
to Moncalier to recruit his army, and to itay for the Ger- 
mans, that were coming to his aſſiſtance. With this rein- 
forcement, beſides forme Mhlancte troops, being nearly 
twenty thouſand ftrong, he decamped from Moycalier, 
and marched towards Catinat; who having lkewiſe been 
ſtrengthencd with ſome repiments from France, had form- 
ed a deſign upon Suza, a town confiderable for its fituation, 
as being the key of Dauphine into Piedmont, To ſecute 
this place the duke ſent the count de Lovignicz with fix 
battalions of foot and ſome horſe ; of which Catinat having 
received information, left the common road, and marched 
his men with great expedition for fix days together over 
the mountains. Upon this motion of Catinat, the duke 
imagined, that the ſiege of Suza was only a feint, and that 
the true deſign of the French was to give him battle; and 
therefore ſent orders to Lovignicz to leave Suza, and forth-- 
with to join him with all his forces. This was no ſooner 
done, but the French immediately inveſted the town, where 
there was only fix or ſeven hundred men in garriton, who 
not thinking themſclves able to defend ſuch a weak poſt 
againſt a numerous army, ſurrendered upon honourable 
terms. With this action the campaign ended in Piedmont, 
for Catinar divided his army, {ſending part of it into Provence, 
and the other into Savoy ; which dukedom (rhe town of 
Montmelian excepted) monſicur Sr. Ruth had not long be- 
fore reduced to his maſter's obedience. The duke of Savoy 
finding how little he ought to depend either upon the em— 
peror or the king of Spain, who had made him great pro- 
miles of affiitance, in which they were never wanting, when 
their aftairs required it, though they totally failed in the 
performance, he wiſely bethought himſelf of making ap- 
plication to the ſtates general, ani efpectally to king William, 
the head and ſupport of the grand alliance, by the count De 
la Tour, prefident of his finances, one of his privy council, 
and a man of g'cat parts. That envoy extraordinary having 
diſpatched his buſineſs at the Hague, came immediately over 
into England, and at his firſt public audience delivered him- 
lelf to the king in the following terms: 


g atter of 
g 


SIR, 


H S royal highneſs, my maſter, does by me congratu- 
late your ſacred majelty's glorious acceſſion to the 
crown. It was due to your birth, and deſerved by your vir- 
rue, and 1s maintained by your valour. Providence had de- 
ſigned it for your ſacred head, for the accomplithment of his 
eternal decrees, which, after long patience, do always tend 
to raiſe up choſen touls to repreſs violence, and protect juſ- 
tice. The wonderful beginnings of your reign are molt cer- 
tain preſages of the bleſlings, which heaven prepares for the 
uprightnels of your intentions; which have no other {cope 
than to reſtore this flouriſhing Kingdom to its firſt greatnels, 
and break the chains which Europe groans under. 

«© This magnanimous deſign, worthy of the heroe of our 
age, filled his royal highneſs with inexprefſible joy; but he 
was Conſtrained to conceal it in the tecret of his heart; and 
if at laſt he has been free to own it, he is obliged to the 
very name of your majeſty for it, fince that alone has 
made him conceive ſome hopes of liberty, alter lo many 
years of ſervitude. 

« My words, and the treaty which I have ſigned at the 
Hague, with your majeſty's miniſters, do but faintly express 
the paſſion, Which my maſter has to unite bimſelf by the 
moſt inviolable ties to your ſervice, The honour, Sir, which 
he has to be related to you, has tied the firſt knots of this 
union. The infinite reſpect, which he has for your ſacred 
perſon, has, as it were, Knit them faſter; and the generous 
protection, which you are pleated to grant him, will, with- 
out doubt, make them indiſſoluble. Thele are the ſincere 
ſentiments of bis royal highneſs; to which I dare not add any 
thing of mine; for how ardent loever my Zcal may be, and 
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how profound the veneration, which I bear to your glorious 
tchievements, I think I cannot better expreſs either, than by 
a ſilchce full of admiration.” 


The king was not diſpleaſed with ſo agreeable a compli- 
ment, and at the ſame time readily embraced this opportu- 
nity to engage the duke of Savoy in the intereſts of the 
confederates, by promifing him ſpeedy aſſiſtance; in which 
he fulfilled his engagements. 

As the enemies of France increaſed, ſo ſhe ſeemed pro- 
portionably to increaſe in power, being very formidable this 
year, not only by ſea, of which the contederate fleet felt the 
effects, but alſo by land. The allies being ſenſible of this, 
it was agreed, that the army of the ſtates under prince Wal- 
deck ſhould oppoſe in Flanders that of France, commanded 
by the duke of Luxemburg, while the elector of Branden- 
burg ſhould, upon the Moſelle, obſerve the marquis de 
Boufflers. But the French, according to their uſual forward- 
neſs, having taken the field early, the Dutch were conſtrain- 
ed to draw out their garriſons to attend the enemy, before 
thoſe of Brandenburg were come to the poſt aſſigned them; 
which gave Boufflers an opportunity to encamp between the 
Sambre and the Meuſe, from whence he maintained a 
free communication between his army and that of Lux- 
emburg. 

The Dutch, under theſe circumſtances, encamped near 
the river Picton, in one of the moſt advantageous poſts in 
all Flanders, waiting till the Brandenburgers took the field, 
and thereby cauſed the enemy to divide their forces; but in 
the mean time the duke of Luxemburg drew near the Sam- 
bre, with a deſign to croſs that river between Namur and 
Charleroy, and then to waſte the Spaniſh countries or put 
them under contribution. Prince Waldeck knowing of what 
importance it was to keep the French beyond the Sambre, 
and being likewiſe thoroughly ſollicited by the Spaniards to 
oppoſe the defigns of the enemy, decamped from the Picton, 
and the next day detached the count of Berlo with fifteen 
hundred horſe, to obſerve whether the French cndeavoured 
to paſs the Sambre or not. This detachment was, in caſe 
of neceſſity, to be ſupported by four or five regiments of 
cavalrv, commanded by the count de Flodrop ; and the count 
of Webbenum, with another party of horſe, was poſted on 
this fide a narrow lane, which was to be paſted through be- 
fore they could come to the enemy. 

Berlo being advance as far as the village of Flerus, found, 
that a good part of the French army had aiready paſled the 
Sambre, and poſted themſelves againſt the village, which 
they kept to their backs; of all which he inſtantly informed 
prince Waldeck, who was poſted between Mellin and Fleuts. 
On the other hand the enemy having notice of Berlo's ap- 
proach, marched directly towards him. And at the ſame 
time the duke of Luxemburg diſpatched away ſeveral troops 
privately through by-ways to fall upon him in the rear. 
Upon this Berlo ſent for a reinforcement, eſpecially of foot; 
but inſtead of ſending him more force, they gave him or- 
ders to retreat. Yet he not receiving thoſe orders till he 
was almoſt ſurrounded on every fide, was obliged to put 
himſelf in a condition to defend a narrow lane, which he 
had before poſſeſſed by his dragoons. The enemy charged 
him very vigorouſly, and there he loſt his life, as did alſo 
major Caſtleman, and ſome other officers. The count de 
Flodrop was likewiſe advanced too far to retire without 
fighting ; and indeed his party ſtood their ground very 
ſtoutly for a while, but being oppreſſed by numbers, 
they were forced to retreat to count Webbenum, who 
commanded the third detachment, and was poſted on the 
other fide the hedge. Some ſquadrons of the French 
boldly purſued Flodrop through the hedge, but were ſo 
vigorouſly repulſed, that they were conſtrained to retreat. 
When this was over, Flodrop and Webbenum joined their 
main army, which was drawn up in order of battle, and 
continued in that poſture all night. The next morning the 
Dutch underftood by a deſerter, that Luxemburg was re— 
ſolved to fight; but two ſpies, who made it their buſineſs 
to betray both armies, reported preſently after, that he 
was repaſſing the Sambre. Prince Waldeck continued in 
this uncertainty till eight in the morning, when he ſaw the 

French drawn up in battle-array, and that there was a 
necclfity of engaging. 

The Dutch army conſiſted only of about five and twenty 
thouſand men; the Spaniards and Brandenburgers, who 
ſhould have reinforced them, not being yet come up; ſo 
that the prince could not make above two lines, which 
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extended from Flerus to St. Arnand. The French army 
was above forty thouſand ſtrong, Luxemburg havirs 
almoſt drained the French frontier towns, and having 
been reinforced three days before by eighteen battalions 
of foot, forty five ſquadrons of horſe from Boufflers's army, 
and the flying camp of the count de Gournay. The fight 
being reſolved upon, prince Waldeck gave the command 
of his right wing to the prince of Naſſau, general of the 
horſe, accompanied by lieutenant general d'Huby, a Spa. 
niard, and the prince of Birkenfield with his brigadiers, 
and aſſigned the charge of the left wing, and the main 
battle, to the prince of Naflau, governor of Friezeland, 
and mareſchal de camp, and the lieutenant generals dA]; 
and Webbenum. He. likewiſe, before the fight began, 
ſent ſome horſe to line the right wing of the arm, 
which was advantageouſly poſted, But whether none were 
ſent to line the left, or that thoſe, who were commanded 
thither did not perform their duty, the enemy, without 
being perceived, flipped ſeveral troops behind a rifing 
ground and a {mall wood near the Sambre, who poſted 
themſelves behind the ſecond line of the left wing. This 
conſtrained that line to face about, and turn their backs tg 
the firſt ; whereby being very much weakened, ſome battalions 
of the right wing were ſent ta ſecure their flank, and 
aſſiſt them to maintain their ground. Luxemburg 1g 
ſooner obſerved that motion, but he told the duke de 
Mayne, who was then near him, * See what the enemy are 
doing; I foretell they will be beaten.” Which being ſaid, 
he ordered the left wing to be attacked at the ſame time in 
the front, rear, and flank. The firſt line being already 
weakened to reinforce the ſecond, was ſoon compelled tg 
give way; upon which the enemy marched on to the 
ſecond, to fall upon their rear. By this time that line wa; 
advanced to make head againſt the cavalry, which they had 
before them, and which they had driven back in diforder 
upon the French infantry; but the enemy having three 
lines, no ſooner was one overthrown, but freſh batralions 
renewed the fight, by which mcans they at laſt repulſed the 
Dutch, quite tired with the onſets they had already {ul 
tained. Prince Waldeck obſerving ,the left wing in a flag 
gering condition, and that the horſe had, for the moſt part 
given ground, ſent to their relief the horſe of the ſecond 
line of the right wing, from whence the foot had already 
been drawn for the ſame purpole, While this was doing 
on that fide, the firſt line of the right wing was allo en— 
gaged with the enemy, and had bravely repulſed and rout- 
ed them ſeveral times, being ſupported by the Spaniſh 
horſe, who had made themſelves maſters of ten pieces of 
the enemy's cannon, and kept them a conſiderable time. 
But the French having three lines on that fide alſo, and 
being continually ſupplied with freſh men, the Dutch ca 
valry was diſperſed and broke to that degree, that the 
whole body could never be rallied again. Count Flodrop 
indeed with great difficulty, aflembled about twelve hun- 
dred horſe, after an hour's riding from the field of battle, 
and brought them on again; but then it was too late, for the 
infantry was retreated, 

From this time, during the whole courſe of the wat, 
the Dutch horſe had the misfortune to be accounted the 
worſt among the confederates; and indeed, had they be— 
haved themſelves as well as the infantry on this occaſion, 
the victory would certainly been on their fide, notwith. 
ſtanding the inequality of numbers. As for the foot, nev@ 
did any troops perform greater wonders ; for after they wet 
abandoned by the horſe, they alone ſuſtained the charg* 
of the French cavalry and infantry, and being attacke 
in front, flank, and rear, all at once, yet remained firm, 
unbroken, and impenetfable. They let the enemy's bote 
approach within piſtol ſhot of them, and made their di 
charge with ſuch an unconcerned and ſteady aim, that ti 
whole ſquadron together ſeemed to ſink under the ground, 
ſcarce thirty of the whole number eſcaping ; and this cout 
they ſo accuſtomed themſelves to obſerve, that at Jeng!" 
they laughed at their enemies, and challenged them to ad: 
vanee. The French, on the other fide, were ſo confounde 
with the execution done upon them, that they fled as {0 
as the Dutch began to preſent their muſkets ; nor «vil 
they any more come near them, but ſutfered them to e 
treat in good order without offering to purſue thein. 19" 
unparallelled firmneſs and bravery made the duke o Las 
emburg ſay in their commendation, * Thar they had ur 
paſſed the Spaniſh infantry at the battle of Rocroy,” wi" 
the Spaniards had greatly fignalized qthemicl ves; 96% 
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withal, © That prince Waldeck ought ever to remember the 


E French horſe, and himſelf never to forget the Dutch in- 
C fantry- “ 

This action was very 
* themſelves owning the loſs of four thouſand fix hundred men 
killed upon the place, and a great many wounded; above 
four thouſand priſoners, and the greateſt part of their arti]- 
lery taken. The moſt remarkable perſons among the flain 
ere the prince of Saxe-Merſburg, the count of Stirum, one 
$ of the young counts of Naſſau, the baron de Hyde, and ſe— 
veral colonels, captains, and inferior olhcers. As for the 
French, excepting the priſoners and the field of battle, they 
had no reaſon to boaſt of any advantage, the number of {lain 
being at leaſt equal with that of the Dutch. And though 
prince Waldeck might have committed an error in not avoid- 
ing the battle, after the informations, which were given him 
concerning the conjunction of the French forces; yet it is 
certain, he did all that could be expected from an expe— 


bloody on both fides, the Dutch 


rienced general. 


The French were not able to draw any advantage from 
this ſucceſs; for the Dutch repaired their loſſes with ad- 
mirable diligence, ſo that prince Waldeck being reinforced 
by the five Engliſh regiments, which were not in the action, 
icht or nine thouſand men from Hanover, and ten thou- 
fand more of the Biſhopric of Liege, Brandenburgers and 
Hollanders, under count de Tilly, he joined the elector of 
Brandenburg with all his forces. By this conjunction the 
confederate army being reckoned fifty-five thouſand ſtrong, 
bent their march to Genap, and ſo to Bois-Seigneur-Iſnac. 
And though Luxemburg had been likewife confiderably 
reinforced, yet he fat contented with the glory of having 
gained a ſignal victory this ſummer, and fortified his camp 
fo, as not to be obliged to fight without conſiderable advan- 
uge. On the other hand, the States General ſent poſitive 
orders to prince Waldeck not to hazard another engagement 
till the fleet ſhould be again at ſea; and this reſtrained the 
elector of Brandenburg, who, in conjunction with the 
Dutch, was ſuperior in numbers to Luxemburg. And at- 
terwards, when the ſtates ſuperieded thoſe orders, he did not 
think fit to hazard his army. Such is the fate of contede- 
rate armies, when under a different direction, that when the 
one is willing, or at leaſt ſeems to be fo, the other ſtands 
off. So there was no further action in Flanders this cam- 
paign. | | | 

Though the emperor, towards the latter end of the pre- 
ceding year, was very prefling with the proteſtant electors to 
meet at Augſburg, yet neither letters nor meſſages were 


* The marquis de Feuquieres tells us, that the duke of Luxemburg, 
by the ſuperiority of his genius over the prince of Waldeck, completed the 
deciſion of this great battle of Flerus, the ſucceſs of which was owing to 
the ſeaſonable time, in which the duke ordered the leſt wing of his horte 
to form a motion, of which the enemy could have no knowledge, becaute 
n was entirely effected out of their view, though it happened to be made 
very near them. This was ſuch a maſterly expedient, as could only be 
conceived by a truly great man, whole admirable penetration could tingle 
out the critical moment for directing ſuch a motion, and concealing it trom 
the enemy's obſervation ; fince it would have been too hazardous to have 
attempted it had the enemy diſcovered his proceeding. The prince of 
Waldeck had drawn up his troops on a tract of land, which rote a little 
to his right, and formed a flope on the other fide, which was unobſerved by 
the extremity of the right wing, and continued in an eaſy declivity to the 
level, on which the duke of Luxemburg was marching to his enemy. 
When the front of the French army arrived at the place, where this eleva- 
tion was high enough to conceal the left wing of their horſe from the 
prince of Waldeck in the continuation of their march, the duke improved 
the important moment with a ſurpriling capacity, and ordered monticur 
de Gournai, a very expert otticer ot the horſe, to take the advantage of the 
Oppolite ſide, which prevented the enemy from diſcovering the motion he 
was to purſue, and to pour all the left of his horſe upon the enemy's 
right flank, with a peculiar caution to order his march ſo, that the 

ncht of his left might rejoin the left of the foot, at the inſtant they 
were preparing to charge the front of the enemy's foot. This 
motion, which would have proved ſo hazardous, had the enemy dif- 
covered it, but which decided the battle in favour of the French, was 
executed with a capacity equal to the judgment that foi med it. All rhe left 
ding ofthe French horſe was diſpoled into a kind of rectangular form on 
the flank of the cnemy's right wing, though they extended to the French 
me of foot. And thus the Datch ſaw themicives atfaulted iu flank by 
1 front equal to that, which they poſſeſſed: when they therefore found 
their right charged in flank, at the ſane time their centre and left were 
Mackeq by the centre and right of the French army, it was impothble 
tor the prince of Waldeck to remedy the diwrder on his right; 
ich was ſoon communicated to the centre and left, and ended in their 
Piccipttate retreat from the field of battle with the lots of all their artillery, 
and the greateft part of their foot; becaute the prince had poſted too 
"Tg 2 body of infantry in the village of Ligni, and could not draw them 
but, after they were abandoned by the horſe. The relation of theſe par- 
culars, adds monſicur de Feuquieres, makes it evident, that a field of 
ittle choſen with great attention by a general, who determines to await 
u enemy there, can never be fo level, fo open, or io equal in all the 
advantages of ſituation, as to pievent a more expert yencral from improving 
me little conveniences in the diſpolition of the ground, that frequently 
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were able to prevail with them. However, the electoral 
college being met, together with envoys of ſuch as were ab- 
ſent, the emperor made a ſpeech to them upon the occaſion, 
for which they were aſlembled, conſiſting of three principal 
heads: The firſt was the ſecurity of the empire againſt tho 
deſigns of France: the next, the neceſſity of chuſing a king 
of the Romans: and, laſtly, he earneſtly recommended to 
them to calt their eyes upon his ſon Joſeph, archduke of Au- 
ſtria, and King of Hungary, to advance him to that dip.iry, 
Whatever the electoral college reſolved in relation to France, 
they proved unanimous in the choice of his ſon, juſtly ſup— 
poſing, that there could be no better method for obviating 
the deſigns of France upon Germany, than to continue the 
Imperial dignity in the Auſtrian family. Thus archduke 
Joſeph was choſen and crowned king of the Romans, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the emperor, and moſt of the empire, 
and the no leſs diſappointment of the king of France, whoſe 
enemies ſtill increaſed in this very conjuncture. For the 
memorial, which the duke of Lorrain preſented to tue diet 
at Ratiſbon towards the cloſe of the laſt year, about his being 
reſtored to his duchy, was now ſucceeded by a manifeſto 
from the ſame prince, in which he declared war againſt 
France, alledging how unjuſt it was in Lewis XIV. to detain 
his territories from him under frivolous pretences; pro- 
miſing to himſelf to enter into Lorrain the approaching 
ſummer at the head of forty thouſand men, and exhorting all 
his ſubjects to ſhake off the yoke of France, and all the no— 
bility and gentry to aſſiſt him to regain his ancient patrimony, 
under the pain of being degraded and deprived of all their 
privileges. But this brave prince, who in all probability 
might have given a very conſiderable ſhock to the power of 
France, upon the road to Vienna, at a ſmall village called 
Wells near Lintz, was feized with a quinſey, which ſoon 
deprived him of the uſe of his ſpeech, ſo that he was obli- 
ged to write down part of his confeſſion; and perceiving 


himſelf near his end, he wrote the tollowing letter to the 
emperor : 


* I departed from Inſpruck, in order to come and receive 
your orders; God calls me hence, and I am going to render 
him an account of a life, which I had devoted to you. TI 
humbly beſeech your majeſty to remember my wife, who is 
nearly related to you, my children, whom I leave without 
any fortune, and my ſubjects, who are oppreſſed.“ 


He expired ſoon afrer, aged forty ſeven years. It was 
reported, that his death was occaſioned by poiſon, and im- 


This action may be juſtly ranked among the nobleſt atchievements of the 
duke of Luxemburg, when we conſider the admirable capacity and pro— 
found judgment he diſcovered in the art of war, as well as the peculiar vi- 
vacity, wich which he accompliſhed his defigns, This great commander 
formed in one moment the plan of his march againſt the enemy, and com- 
pletely executed his whole ſcheme with ſo much vigour, as made it im- 
poſlible for the enemy to avoid the fatal blow he was preparing to give them,” 

Another French writer, the marquis de la Farre, gives the following 
account of that battle, He obſerves, that monſieur de Louvois, who was 
an enemy to the duke of Luxemburg, not being able to hinder that duke 
from commanding the principal army m Flanders, found means however 
to procure a detachment of a great patt of it to compoſe another for mar- 
ſhal d' Humicres towards the fea coaſts, and at the fame time fent poſitive 
orders to the duke, who was between the Sambre and the Macſe, 8 vals 
the former of thole rivers; which expoſed that general to a blow almoſt 
mevit ible, it the prince ot Waldeck had been as vigilant {4 commander as he. 
But though the prince was an experienced general, he was nut very enter- 
prizing ; and ſtopping too loug at Flerns, which is not above two or three 
leagues from the Sambre, the greateſt pat of the French army was actually 
paſſed that river, before he ſtirred to oppoſe their patiige. The firtt body 
of horſe, which he detached for that purpoſe, was engaged by the gens 
d' armes, and, after a vigorous fight was purined till they came in tzyht 
of their own camp. The prince of Waldeck had a great army poſted 5 
conſiderable advantage. But the duke of Luxemburg, who could not 
avoid repatling the Sambre before the enemy, without engaging them, 
ſpent all the night in preparing to attack them the next day. The front of 
their main body was covered with a brook, ſo that there was ho poſſibility of 
attacking them except on their left. In this fituation, the Grand Prior, 
who was near the. duke of Luxemburg, made all his right paſs over, one 
atter another, and fell upon the flank ot the left, while ve charged their 
rigat ; which determined the conflict, and routed their cavalry : Yet their 
infantiy rallied again, and made a great fire, The duke of Maine had 
an hoife there killed under him; and near him monfieur Suffal, (who 
was his governor, as he had been alto to the duke of Vend6me) was lain. 
Some atterwards blamed the duke of Luxemburg for having ſeparated 
his army in fight of the enemy, who might have taken advantage of it; but 
the ground being ſuch, that they could not perceive the ſeparation, “am 
(ſays monfieur Ge la Farre) of opinion, that this gencral thereby merited 
great praiſe. This battle happily won was the fowce of 1! the other good 
tuecets, which France had during this war. Te Juke of Loemburg was 
tor marching forward, aud making the advantage of this victory ; but the 
orders of the court, or to fiy better, thote of mentienr de Louvoit, Gal. 
pended that 160100 j and he was Pult upon belieging i tart: roy, u nich mae 
to brave aud loug a defence, that the taking of at laſt was the only fruit 
of this battle, which might have had more advantagt ons « 
Memoir, du Regne de Louis XIV. Cay. X. 
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puted to the court of France, To ſupport this opinion, it 
was urged, that his death had been mentioned in the papers 
printed in France, fifteen days before it happened, and that 
many of the circumſtances, which accompznicd it, were hikes 
wiſe foretold. And it was affirmed, that one of the firſt mi- 
niſters of that kingdom laid a wager, that the duke would 
never command the Imperial army again. Bzfides, it was 
ſaid, that the Jeſuits of Straſburg having drawn up publicly 
in their ſchool an horoſcope, which threatened him with 
death in the ſpace of three weeks, he died fifteen days after; 
and that the phyſicians, who opened him by order of the 
emperor, found his body corruptcd in ſuch a manner, as 
could only be the effect of a violent poiſon. To which were 
added the duke's own ſuſpicions, who was reported to have 
written to the emperor in thefe terms,“ I am dying. 1 
know not, whether I am paying by mv death the ordinary 
debt of nature, or whether Jam ſacrificed to the unjuſt and 
ambitious defigns of a crown, which has declared itſelf an 
implacable enemy of my family.” 

The duke was one of thoſe indolent geniuſes, who never 
exert themſelves but from mere neceſſity. The melancholy 
fituation, in which he faw himſelf, when he began to reflect, 
and the diſgraces, which his delicacy in point of honour drew 
upon him in France, Poland, Rome, and Auſtria, were but 
too capable ot depreſhng and extinguiſhing the courage of a 
young prince, who had nothing before him but the moſt 
gloomy proſpect. For even at Vienna, where his ſervices 
and alliance with the emperor ought to have put him ina 
ſituation of dilplaying his abilities, the jealouſy of the mi— 
niſters ob iged him to contract himſelf, and by a politic in- 
dolence concral his talents and inclinations for war and 
government. Ths ſtruck Europe with amazement, upon 
ſ{ceing him in bis firſt campaigns diſtinguiſh himſelt by actions 
worthy an old experienced general, But every one recovered 
from this ſuprize, when they ſaw him maintain and even 
ſurpaſs the fiſt attempts by new victories, Nor was his 
valour only admired, but the depth and ſolidity of his judg- 
ment, and the extent and juſtneſs of his views were Ikewil 
acknowledged ; and nothing contributed more to perſuade 
people, that France had recouile to poiſon, to remove ſo 
formidable an enemy. 

His tudden death, as it damped the rejoicings of the court 


of Vienna upon the marriage of the princeſs Dorothea Sophia 


of Neuberg with the prince of Parma; fo it allaved the ſor— 
row at Verſailles upon the death of the Dauphinels, which 
happened two days after the duke of Lorrain's, though it did 
not retard the journey of the Dauphin to Straſburg, from 
whence he put himſelf at the head of the French army, that 
lay near Landau. | 
The coinmand of the Imperial army was given to the 
elector of Bavaria, with whom, at length, joined a body of 
Saxons headed by the clector himleift with his two ſons. 
Theſe four held a conference at Eppinghen, together with 
the ficld-marſhals Caprara and Sereni; after which there were 
great expectations, that the principal part of the army would 
have fallen upon Hunninghen; but there was nothing put in 
execution on that fide, nor indeed any where elſe worth re— 
lating, For the Imperialiſts having for ſome time encamped 
in the marquilate of Baden Durlach, it was thovght very 
ſurprizing, that inftead of marching on towards the upper 
Rhine, they fell down on a ſudden towards Mentz; the elec- 
tor of Saxony at the ſame time being poſted near Phillipt- 
burg, general Danewaldt commanding a flying camp towards 
fort Louis, and general Souches keeping his former poſt on 
Hunninghen fide, 'The Dauphin was no ſooner informed of 
theſe motions, but he paſſed the Rhine at fort Louis to 
maintain his army in the enemy's country, and that in order 
of battle, as expecting tome oppoſition in his march. On 
the 16th of Auguſt he encamped in the plain of Stclhoffen, 
having the mountains on one fide, the Rhine on the other, 
and a large morals before him, being about forty thouſand 
ſtrong, and in expectation of being conſiderably reinforced. 
His deſign was to have taken ſome forts, that opened him a 
paſſage into Wirtembergh, a province yet untouched by 
either army, and which conſequentiy would have afforded 
plentiful fubfiſtence for his men. The duke of Bavaria pre- 
vented the accompliſhment of his project, for returning 
back with long marches, and joining the Saxons, the two 
electors marched directly rowards the Dauphin, who by hard 
and cautious marches avoided an engagement; and the rather, 
becauſe the Imperialiſts were ſuperior to him in force, upon 
his detaching twelve thouſand of his men towards the Moſelle, 
to obviate the defigns of the Lunenburgers and Heſhans, who 
were got near Coblentz, on purpoſe to paſs the Rhine, and 


fall on the archbiſhopric of Triers, and ſo drive the Fre, 
out of their country, And thus ended the campaign ont. 
German fide without any remarkable action. 

An inſurrection happened in Catalonia towards the beg 
ning of this year, which created no ſmall trouble to th 
viceroy and court of Spain. The pretence was, that | 
Spaniards kept too great a number of troops in that provi» 
and overcharged it with taxes contrary to it's antient he. 
leges, of which the Catalans were always extremely ju#l, 
The revolt began in this manner; two wealthy country: 
had intereſt enough to draw togther about a thouſand mort; 
and with that body they ftopt up all the avenucs to Barcelq, 
where the duke de Villa Hermoſa the viceroy refided ; sc 
upon two troops of horie, that lay in the n« ighbouring vil. 
lages, and committed ſome ſpoil. But upon the viceroy; 
ſending a party of the garriſon of Barcelona againtt them. 
they unmmediately fled to the mountains, and from thence in ; 
ſhort time after ſent to beg pardon, which was granted they, 
This ſedition, which ſeemed entirely extinguiſhed, was ol, 
ſuppreſſed for a time to break out in a greater flame, tor th 
rebels upon the firſt fally had ſhewn themſelves too 005, 
by reaſon the French, who were to have ſupported then, 
were not within reach to do it; fo that the Cartalans key 
fair for a time, 'till they had afturance of protection tru; 
France, when they threw off their maſks more Garingly tha 
befote, and increaled in numbers every day; fo that the cur 
of Spain was obliged, beſides tie forces, that were alr( 
in that province, to ſend for more out of Navarre to ſupp:e; 
them. By this means the rebels were reduced to fo prez 


neccihty, that though the duke de Noailles haſtened with 
expedition to Perpignan, and uſed all the induſtry 1ma9ing) 
to draw his army together to countenance them, yet | 
had before in a manner dwindled into nothing, Howevc: | 
reap:d this advantage from their revolt, that he anticipatet 
the Spaniards in the field, as he did the year before, when}; 
took Campredon from them, which ſpent them this v1 

campaign in retaking it, though they could not prevent! 
demolithing of it. Thus the duke de Noailles had tae oh. 
portunity ot taking San Juan de Abadeffas, a [mall fort tad 
leagues beyond Campredon, and fix from G ronne, whic! 
encouraged him to proceed: and ſo pofleſſing himnlelt 6 
divers Callles, that cmbarratied his progrets, he advanced 
tar as Foulen, about four ſmall leagues from Gironne, up 
which laſt town he ſeemed to bend his thoughts; bur ſindug 
himfclf not ſtrong enough for ſuch an enterpriie, and vc 
being defirous to take the advantage of the flownels of the 
Spaniards, he left Gironne upon the left hand, and advancei 
near the city of Vich, maintaining his army at the exprac 
of the Catalans, and deſtroying all he could not make ule o 
As for the Spaniards, Auguſt was come before they had le 
tween ten or twelve thouſand men together, with which thc 
duke of Villa Hermoſa marched towards the enemy. Bu 
the French army being now weakened by a detachment 1:1! 
into Dauphine, Noailles prudently declined fighting, id 
retired by the way of Roufillon, and fo ended the campaig! 
on that fide. 

After this view of the foreign tranſactions which have an: 
relation to king William, as head of the contederacy agail 
France; it is time to return to England. The king at bi 
coming from Ireland was ſo little wearied with that cali» 
paign, that he intended to have gone over to his army inte 
Flanders, But it was too late, for they were going 10 
winter quarters, Wherefore, he reſolved to hold the It 
fion of parliament early, that ſo the funds being ſettled tt 
the next year, he might have an interview with the Germil 
princes, who intended to meet at the Hague, and donc 
meaſures for the enſuing campaign. 

Accordingly-on the 2d of October the parliament met 4 
Weſtminſter, and the king made the following tpecen i! 
both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


25 IN CE I laſt met you, I have uſed my beſt ender 

vours to reduce Ireland into ſuch a condition thi 
year, as that it might be no longer a charge to Englanv 
And it has pleaſed God to bleſs my endeavours with [vc 
ſucceſs, that T doubt not but I ſhould have been fully p® 
ſeſſed of that kingdom by this time, had J been enabled 79 
have gone into the field as ſoon as I thould have done, and A 
is more eſhecially neceſſary in Ireland, where the rains are 10 
great, and begin fo early. 4 
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« ] think myſelf obliged to take notice, how well the 


army there have behaved themſelves on all occaſions, and 


porne great hardſhips with little pay, and with fo much 
1 atience and willingneſs, as could not but proceed from an 


O F 


affectionate duty to my ſervice, and a zeal for the proteſtant 
religion - 


« | have already made it evident, how much I have pre- 


ferted the ſatisfaction of my ſubjects before the molt ſolid 

advantages of the crown, by parting with ſo conſiderable a 
branch of it's inheritance, And it is no leis apparent, that 

I have aſked no revenue for myſelf but what I have readily 

ſubjected to be charged to the uſes of the war. 

; 


- 


« did at my departure give orders for all the public 


accounts to be made ready for me againtt my return; and ! 
bare commanded them to be laid before the houſe of com- 


mons, by which they will fee, that the real want of what was 


R 'D 
; Emo that for which funds were aſſigned, have been the prin - 
| cinal cauſes, why the army 1s lo much in arrear of their pay, 

and the ſtores both tor the navy and the ordnance not lupplicd 
| as they ought to be. 


ary beyond the funds given, and the not getting in due 


« Now as I have neither ſpared my perſon nor my pains 


to do vou all the good I could; ſo I doubt not, but it you 
| will as chearfully do your parts, it is in your power to make 
both me and yourſelves happy, and the nation great. 
on the other hand, 'it 1s too plain, by what the French have 
let you ſee ſo lately, that if the preſent war be nor pro- 


And, 


cured with vigour, no nation in the world is expoſed to 
rearer danger. 
« hope therefore, there will need no more upon that 


ſabie&t, than to lay before you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, the ſtate of what will be neceljary for the ſupport 
of the fleet and armies, which cannot poſſibiy admit of being 


leſſened in the year enſuing; and to recommend to your care 


the clearing of my revenue, ſo as to enable me to ſubſiſt, and 


maintain the charge of the civil iſt ; the revenue being fo 
engaged, that it muſt be wholly applied, after the firit of 
November next, to pay off the debts already charged upon 
it. And therefore a preſent confidcration malt be had of 
the arrears of the army, which ſhall hiKewite be laid before 
you, and for all which I mull dehre a ſullicient and timely 
tupply. 

© It js farther neceſſary to inform vou, that the whole 
ſupport of the contederacy abroad will ablulutely depend 


t As theſe addreſſes ſeein not only to expreſs the ſenſe of the houſe's, 
but of the whole nation (except the difaftected) at that time, the ſubitance 
of them is here inſerted, Ihe lords begin with their addrets to the king, 
wherein they exprefied, © How extreme'y fentible they were of the great 
dencfit and advantage his late expedition into Ireland bad procured to all 
his tubjects in general, and alto the fluccels of his arms in that kingdom; 
which was, under God, owing to his maeity's perional valour and conduct. 
Wherefore they thought it their duty to return hun their humble and hearty 
thanks for all thoſe ſignal evidences he had given of ins extraordinaty 
atection for his people, which had carried him, on ſo many occahions, to 
venture a life; that was ſo dear to them, and to deſpite all hazards to 
procure the ſettlement of his kingdoms, the peace and quiet of his fubjects, 
and the eſtabliſhment of their religion. And as it was not pofſible but o 
much bravery of mind, uch an undaumted courage, and an heart fo ex- 
alted above any apprehenſions in the midit of all dangers, muſt gain his 
majeity the admiration and reverence of all the world, and even ot his 
enemies themſelves, who had felt the eftects of io great virtues x; ſo they 


did not doubt, but that ſuch extraordinary qualities mull unite the hearts of 


all his people in ſuch a tenderneſs, as well as duty, for his royal perion, 
a3 was. neceflary for the linfhing what his mazeſty had 40 glorioully 
begun.“ 

The next day their lordſhips alto acknowledged, “the great advantage 
which the nation had teccived by the cunmnent retolution, as well as piu 
dence, which her majeſty had ſhewn in the: abſence of the king, and in ſuch 
ciicumitances of difficulty, as would have dilcompoted a mind, that had not 
been raiſed above them, as her majeſty had approved hei's to be, by this 
undeniable evidence. And they declared, that her niajeſty having preferved 
te quiet and peace of the kingdom, by her prudent adminiſtration, agaiuft 
the dangers threatened by a powertnl enviny, the remembrance of fuch ex- 
ordinary virtue muſt. ever dwell in their minds, and engage them in 
jattice, upon all occaſions, to expreſs their gratitude, as became her Majeſty's 
molt dutiful ſubjects,” 

The commons likewiſe on the gth of October repreſented to the king, 
„their grateful ſenſe of that unparallelled goodnefs and tender affection to 
his people, which for the refcuing his kingdom of Ireland from a tyrannous 
and toreign yoke, and eufing his ſubheets of this kingdom of the exceſſive 
charge of a lingering war, had induced his majeſty to undertake an hazard- 
aus voyage, and too freely to expoir to all the dangers of war tlunt invaluable 
ite, upon which the whole protettant intereſt, and the common liberty of 
Europe did fo much depend. "That it was, next under God, to his conduct 
nd exzmple, that they muſt aſcribe the ſucceſs of the expedition, and to 
Which they muſt owe their hopes of the ſpeedy and entire reduction ot that 
Kedom, and of ſeeing themtelves in a condition to make his enemies 
lenſible of the ſtrength and power of England under a king, who knew and 
purſued it's intereſt, They molt heartily congratulated his majeity's ſucceſs 
aud fate return to his people, who were unanimoully pertuaded, that their 
peace, ſecurity, and happinels, were bound 1 in his! tet). And they did 
a the name of all the commons in England aiſure hun, that they would be 
der ready to atliſt him to the utmolt of their power; and, as the belt and 

Numb, 10. 


N L AX N. 


upon the ſpeed and vigour of your proceedings in this ſeſſion. 
And here I muſt take notice, with great ſatis{a&tion, of the 
readinels, which my ſubjects of all degrees have ſhewn both 
in this city, and in their ſeveral counties, by given their 
aſſiſtance lo chearfully as they did in my abſence, while the 
French fleet Was upon our coats. And befides this ſo con— 
Vincing mark of the good inclinations of my people, I have 
found through all the counties, where 1 paſted, both at my 
going, into Ireland, and in my return from thence, ſuch 
demonſtration of their aflection, that I have not the leaſt 
doubt, but I ſhall fiad the ſame from their repreſentatives in 
parliament. 
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| 1 cannot conclude without taking notice alſo, how much 
the honour of the nation has been expoſed by the ill convict 
of my fleet in the laſt ſummer's engagement againſt the 
French. And I think myſelf fo much concerned to tte it 
vindicated, that I cannot reſt fatisfied till an example has 
been mace of {uch, as thall be found faulty upon their, exa- 
nimation and trial, which was not practicable, 


while the 
whole fleet was abroad, but is now 


ew: oh ds 
ee put into the proper way 
ot being done as ſoon as may be. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


** look upon the future well-being of this kingdom to 
depend upon the reſult of your councils and determinations 
at this time; and the benefit will be double by the {pced of 
your reſolutions, infomuch that 1 hope you will agree with 
me in this concluſion, that whoever goes about to obſtruct 
or divert your application to theſe matters, preterably to all 
others, can neither be my friends, nor the kingdom's.“ 


ae 7 5 | l | 

oth houſes began with addreſſes of thanks and congratu- 
lation to the king and queen, in which they ſet forth the 
lenic they had of their great care of their people; of their 
courage and good government, in the higheſt expreſſions that 
could be conceived, with promiles ot ſtanding by them, and 
afſiſting them with every thing that ſhould be found neceſſary 
tor the public ſervice . 

US ih 1 1 1 . _— 

I he lame day theſe addrefies were preſented, the com- 
mons, to make good their aflurances ot aflection to the go— 
vernment, and their promiſes of aſſiſtance*, voted, purtuant 

* 3 \ A 7% : i 5 FR dl * 
to an ettumate aid before then of the next year's Charges, a 
trueſt way of exprefiing their gratitude, v I 


11 * * 1 1* * 27 11 . — 
y ( 1c CINGCAY OULU Cited Cil.2iiy OO up- 
pert hie governmunt 2g ttt all his enemies.” 
, 11 . 14 1 # , SY > = 4 8 tr " x M _s 
In their addiets to th queen, on the ame day, they expreſſed the deep 
4 [ +} " 7 41 } 1 a4 * 7 * l 
lente LHC) had of th it VOOane! 5 wildom, and cou! 8 


| e, which her majeſty 
xe yer e "n fl 5 e 8 n N 5 during mr 

8 ence, at a ume when a potent enemy was upon the coait, when 
tac naten was weakened in that part, which was it's proper ttrength, and 
deprived of the fecurity of his mmcfty's preſence. They declared, that the 
relotution, which her majeſty thevwed in the adminiftration, gave life to her 
ſubjects, and made them exert a ſtrength and force unknown to the former 
reigns : That her zeal for the public encouraged them to ſhew fuch chear- 
fulneis in their duty, as dit pointed t 
and tecret enemies of the government; and that the grateful remembrance ot 


of Kugland.“ 
u This tavourable diſpoſition: of the commons and the poſture of affairs 
at that time, will appear trom the following orginal lever of bithop. Burnet 
to his couin Mr. Johnſton, envoy extraordinary. at the court. of Berlin, 
dated from London, October. 14, 1699. 
„ ] have been now-a week in toun, and have 
nities to inform mytclt of our atis, and ot the 
among us; and I mutt freely own to vou, that 
in my whole life than Jam, to tre t! 
All that I know, fav pl unh, they dme not go. bt 


hid letture and opportu— 
iber ot people's minds 
L was never more ſurprized 
'OMmons im uch a temper. 


| ww $ 4 18 172175 K . 
& HILO ther country, the 


; -N P a JS is 5 ; 1 1 N 21 
do 110 give money liber ith, IS ev have air. N votet DOVE fou! millions 
* | be Tax oy ie o 71 7 » . - 
for the fleet, the land-army, and the ordnance: and they ſcem to be in a 
ditpotition 193 AL : wh N 18 WOCCRarY ſor clear! 4 LC revenue OI ALTICLHDAN 
* 3 , * . 7 5 « & 10 2 - . +} \ : ' „ | th 197 12 P ! 
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were Seymour and Clarges, There 


will probably be a land-tax of eighteen months in the old way of alteflinent, 

but double at one hundred and torty Thouſand pounds a month, and a pott- 

Bill; but how the rett will be raiſod. 1s nat yer 10) villhle; for they ICEIN itil 

extremely averſe to any thing, that looks like an exciſe. In a word, the French 

tleet, by lving 10 long on 601 conſt, As it then 14-118 no narm, 10 now pro- 
i | 


1 1 


* _ 1 Ko al . 5 VA L. 
duces ſuch effects, as if we had brought then thither; fince it has both 


two nocs to that of the l1nds WMV, wincn 


a a ? - * 3 : ' " } "=" 1 4 * 
united and animated the nation to a degree bevoad any thing, that the moſt 
8 ” 1 * % \ ol » ! 5% 1 bp Pa, - * 1 i 2% 
ſanguine could every have promiled themielves; And the king's behaviour 


in_Ireland, as well as king James's mceannets, has made 1» wonderful a 

change in all men's minds with retition to tuen, both, that we leem now not 

to he the ſame people, that we were a year ago, and the nation feems- le- 
* . " . R ; bas 0 = 2 1 

ſolved to ſupport the king in the war, tothe uss, 09 hich it can poſlibly 

ſtretch itſelf. I pray God give us fuch tnools ext car again, Fance, as 
— | 4» | 'Y * 11 . 11114 * ' . 11 * A 

we have had this year iv Ireland ; and then we may hope quickly to fee 
happy days. | 9 
77 1 K uy * IY 0 ! . 5 1 5 ox 8 E: * 

« The buſiueſs of the earl of Torrington will now be, as I believe, ſpeecli- 


ly diſpatched ; tor our houſe bas alrcady voted t! t pecr has no privilege 
to exempt hun from being tried by a court martial. Dit there is ſome 
21) diflic ulty 


he hopes and defigns of all the open 
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ſupply of four millions, (the largeſt ſum that ever had been 
atk ed by 2 king of England) for the maintenance of the navy 
and army“. The funds proj boſed for railing this ſum were 
agree <> ro and ſettled *, bur proving deficient, it was reſolved, 
hat the ſum of one million be raiſed, upon the credit, or 
bv the ſale of the forteited eſtates in Ircland; and that an 
addreſs be preſented to his majelty, that he w ould be pleaſed 
to command the commiſſioners in Ireland, to make a return 
of the names of the perſons in rebellion in that kingdom, 
and of their eſtates and value thercof; and that the {lame 
might be tranſmitted to the houſe of commons.“ This ad- 
dreſs was drawn up and reported to the houſe by fir T homas 

arg 8, . upon the queſtion it was rejected. However, 
it wis tel led, that a bill be brought 1 in for attainting the 
perſons, that had been in rebellion in England or Ireland, 
and for co.afcating their eſtates, and applying the ſame to 
bear the charge of the war. Ne ar fix weeks pailed betore 
oy was made in this bill; but it being at laſt pre- 
ſented to the houſe, a clauſe was brought in to impower the 
king to grant away 5 third part of thoſe confiſcated eſtates, 
to ſuc as had ſerved in the war; and to give ſuch articles 
and en mird tions, to thoſe who were in arms, as he ſhould 
think fit. But this clauſe was rejected, and upon the bill 
many petitions Were offered, by the creditors of ſome, and 
the hcoirs of others, who had continued faithful to the go- 
vernment, and defred pi. roviſos for their ſecurity, But the 
houſe ſeeing, that there was no end of petitions for ſuch pro- 


viſas, rejected them all, imitating in this too much the 
parlament, which king James held at Dublin, in which 
about three thouſand perſons had been attainted without 


proof or procaſs, only becauſe ſome of them were gone 
over to England, and others were abſconded or informed 
againſt in Ireland. At length the bill, with ſeveral amend— 
ments, being paſſed, was lent up to the lords, who thought 
thenilelves bound in juſtice to hear all petitions; upon 
which the bill was like to be clogged with many provilos ; 
an the matter muſt have held long. But to ſtop this, the 
-inv featam il. age to the COmMmons, and [poke to the "D ne 

r rds from the throne. to both houſes. He 
Yomiſed that he would give no grants of any confiſcated 
eſtates, but would keep that matter entire, for the confider- 


ation ot another ſeſlion of parliament. By this declaration 

the king intended only to allure them, that he would give 
2 7 : 1 3 : | 3 a 1 : « 

none of thoſe eſtates to his courtiers or officers ; but he 


thought he Was tH.at liberty to pals ſuch acts of grace, or 
grant ſuch articles to the Iriſh, as the ſtate of his affairs ſhouid 


About this time captain James Campbell, a Scots gentle— 


of the admiralty have the power 
Amit il, nice the mutt for a court martial ſpcaks ons ot a lord 
not bc legally tettled WIGLOUT nam 


diflicalty in this, whether the commiltione! 
of a lord a | 

admiral; and it 15 wool ble the matter can! 
ing a lord adanral | pre tenpore, 

« do not * my Of ther thing, that is like to give the houſe any great diſ- 
turbance this |; fo by all appearance, it will be a calm and by conſe- 
que nee A oh WT Oi. 

„% D;, Sherlock's taking the oaths has very much diſturbed the jacobie 
party, for they had tet hun up in their thoughts as the chief writer of their 
Party. be 1 ho „ M ho had hitherto ito: d oi u, ſcem ſtill more poht we 
than ever; and I mike no doubt but that matter will be ſettled as ſoon as th 


LIC 
All the account 


ts we have from [rel ind 
{rem to allure us, that the rebels will be forced to ſubmit long betore the 
winter is donc, or periſh tor want of all things. There begins to be al- 
| 

{ 


{-flon of ae neut is at an end. 


ty both à face of trade aud juitice there, and that lreland, by the 
depreſſtan ot the Trith, will be, within four or ſive years in a better 


CONMLION than ever. . 

The tceb! of the motions of the confederates all this year has 
much exalted France, but I | he we (hall ſee another ſcene next year. The 
king intends tog over to Holland: as ſoon as his affairs here u admit of 
it. I have now told you every thu 18 rolatmg £0 our altuirs, that occurs to 
Mie, all here not uit o you as to a miniſter, tha t mult lie tor his count M, 


\ : R . - l 4 
bu: W Ti h the Pian! uniphcith 1 truth. 


eiteem, &c. 


Jam with all poſlible : iftection and 


{| been a baſe and foul one; and 1 doubt 


„ 11 by «44 He 1 */ 1 i * 1 R * 3 9 » 4 3 . 1. 
„ ... Ever) ching is conte led and known, 


] % 1 © * * 1 91421 . . +! * | 1 . , n 
tho! ich J do not yet hear, that there are legal proots and diſcoveries, that 
1 * 1 0 * * * "++ 4 | 
will de witnelles. But that matter will be laid open as ſoon as the mo ney 


. x * | #21 
a . 4 * 11 * 
Bills Are in 2 00 LOT [A nei. 2 8 13 


of ue a I know 


lo anothe 


4 diſce Werv u 111 be mad wh 
no particular: but [ Aln tully 


allured trom good hands, 


Is She : > a Caution tne rr townes a2 | Ka add F* * 
that it will give a full lutistaction concerning the impoſture of the pretended 
P. n. 5 * les, 
K | 1 . } 
The preſvytery of S otland proceeds with to bli ad a tury, that as they are 


NE oh out all the epitcopal clerg , lo they will raiſe 
may obſtruct the king's diane in En, 
animoſities, that are anongſt us, 
Every body is moſt higlaly pleaſed with my lord 
land. 

« I have now brought Mr. Allix te Saliſbury, who is hard at work upon an 
edition of the cot teils, in four volumes. 


a tune here, whic! 
and, and may very much increaſe the 


Sidney iu Ire- 


* For the navy and butiding of new ſlips was granted the ſum of 


1,791, 69 fl. and tor the maintenance of an at wy of 69,036 men, the lum of 
2,294,550 


TINY. Tron OF RAPINt's 


man, brother to the earl of Argyle, aſſiſted by Archibag 
Montgomery and fir John Johnſton, forcibly ſeized on Mis, 
Mary Wharton, a rich heireſs of about thirteen ye ars e 
age, and carried her away from her parents in Great | 
ſtreet, and married her againſt her will. Upon this © Pros 
clamat ion was iflued for apprchending captain Campbell and 
his abettois, 

Not long before there had been a bill brought into th. 
houſe of commons, to prevent clandeſtine marriages ; ang 
it was imagined, that the paſſing of it would have been tr. 
warded by the violence committed by Campbeil. But upon 
confideration, that this bill was attended with many Ine 
veniencies, and might hinder younger brothers from makin 
their fortunes, it was dropped in filence. However, oth 
bill was brought in, for making void the marriage betwern 
Mrs. Wharton and Mr. Campbell ; which, notwithRanding 
the earl of Argyle's petition in his brother's behalf, pat 
through both houtes ?, 


As the re Were no gric "Vances 10 inſla: ne the houſe, (hy 


ny 
| o 


1 
5 


which in former reigns the moſt promiſing beginning: of 


ſome ſeſſions had otten miſcarried) great diſpatch had hey 


uſed in granting the lupphies, ior which the King gare 


> 


them thanks, afluring them that he would take care to { 
the money diligently and ſtrictly applicd to the uſes - 
which it was given; and defiring them at the fame time 
finifh with the utmoſt expedition what buſineſs remained 19 
be done, becauſe the poſture of affairs abroad required his 
preſence at the Hague, 

However, ſome began to complain of a miſmanagement 
of the public money: but the miniſtry put a ſtop to that, 
by moving for a bill for appoint: ing and enabling commitli. 
oners for ex: mining into the pu! 1 ic accounts, giving them 
autbority to bring all perſons, whom they ſhou! d have © 
ſion for, before them, and to tender them an oath to diſco— 
ver their knowledge of fuch things, as they ſhovld af of 
them. his was hike the power of a court of inquiſition ; 
but how unuſual toever ſuch a commiſſion was, it ſeemed 
neceflary to grant it for the ſilencing all ſcandalous reports, 
In the houſe of commons the method of appointing thc: 
commiſſioners was, that the ſeveral members put into glatlcs 
at the table the ſeveral liſts of nine perſons names; and the 
choice fell upon fir Peter Rich, fir Thomas Clarges, Mi. 
Paul Foley, colonel Robert Auſten, fir Matthew Andreu 
fir Benjamin Newland, fir Samuel Barnadiſton, 
Colleton, and Air. Robert Harley. Wh 


{ir Pet 
en the bill was cat. 
ried up to the hou'e of lords, it was moved, that fince t 

commons had named none but members of their own hovie, 
the lords ſhould add ſome of their number. This was done 


The money bilis were, 


. An act for doubling the duty of exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquor 
during the tpace of one year, ending November 17, 1691, 

2. An act for certain unpolitious on all Eaft India goods and manufactures, 
and upon all wrought filks, and ſeveral other goods to be imported ali. 
the 25th of December, 1690, to November 10, 1695. 

3. A act for granting an aid of 1,651,702 l. 18s. 

4. An act tor the continuance of Gary former acts therein mentioned. 
for the laying ſeveral duties upon wines, Vinegar, and tobacco. The 
continued here, are that of the duties upon v ines and vinegar, and that. vl 
tobacco and iugar, both 1 James II. namely, 


For every tun of French wine and vinegar unported 8 

For every tun of Spaniſh wines imported — 12 

For every pound of tobacco from our plantations _ . 
oi Spmuſh or foreign tobacco —— 0 


Theſe duties were 


granted to king James, from June 24, 168 5, to June 24 
1693, and nov 


7 continued from that time to the 2oth of June, 
5. An act foi encouraging the diſtilling of brandv and ſpirits from c 


and for laying ſeveral duties on low wines or ſpirits of the friſt excractio', 
VIZ, 


1 YE 6. 


1 


Every gallon of low wines of the firſt extraction drawn from 


foreign materials — 0 8 
From brewels wal or tilt — — Oo 1 
From drink made of multcd corn — 5 
From cyder or perry — — 93 


This act begins December 24, 1690, and was to end December 25, 
An act for ſeveral additional duties of excile upon beer, ale, 
mes liequors, for four years, to begin when the act for doubling the cx 
ends, 
A lupply of 570,000 l. was voted to be raifed on theſe additional d 
for by Wo! ing ſeventeen third rate ſhips of fixty guns cach, beſides d l 
already p! ovided to be built. Pr. H. C. II. 387 
She afterwards married colonel Bierly, who had a regiment of ho 
in king William's ſervice, The athſting his friend colt fir ohn J. eee 
his life, for he was hanged for it, notwithſtanding the great application d 


was made to the king, and to the relations of Mrs. Wharton to prevent my 
execution. Oldinixun, p. 54. 
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e ballot; and the carl of Rocheſter having made the motion, 


Thc greateſt number of ballots were for him. But he refuſed 


o ſubmit to this with ſo much firmneſs, that the other lords 
Who were named with him, ſeemed to think they were in 
Konour bound to do the ſame ; and therefore as no peer 
Woud ſuffer himſelf to be named, the bill pailed as it was 
ent up. 

Many complaints were made of the illegal commitments 
pf perfons ſutpected ot high-treaſon, though there was no- 
thing {worn againſt them. But the danger was fo apparent, 
that the houſe of commons made a precedent for fecurito n 
miniſtry, that ſhould do the like upon the like neceſſity, and 
ret maintained the Habeas Corpus act, for they ind; iniſicd 
the miniſtry for all that had been done contrary to that 
act. 

Great complaints were brought over from Ireland, where 
the king's army was almoſt as heavy on the country, as the 
happarces. There was a great arreat due to them; for 
which reaſon, when the king ſettled a government in Ireland 
df three lords juſtices, he did not put the army under their 
Civil authority, but Rept them in a military ſubjection 0 
their ofncers; for he ſaid, that ſince the army was not regularly 
paid, it would be impoſiblſe to k. ep them from mutiny, if 
they were put under ſtrict diſcipline, and puniſhed accord- 


ingly. The under-officers, finding that they were only an- 


. 
. 


werable to their {uperior offic rs, took great libertics in their 
Cuarters, and inſtead of proteCting the country, oppreticd 
I. 

The king had brought over an army of ſeven thouſand 
Danes, under the command of a very gallant prince, one of 
the dukes of Wirtembery 3 but they were cruel friends, and 
thought they were matters. Nor were th- Engliſh troops 

ich better. The Dutch were the left complained of. 


Fill 


— — 
— 
- 


nckle, who had the chief command, looked ſtrictly to 
in; bat he did not think it convenient to put thoſe of 
ner nations under the ſame ſevere meaſures. But the pay 
we for forme months, being now ſent over, the orders. were 


dz and the army made ſubie& to the civil gavern— 


ent. Let it was underſtood, that in ſtructions were ſent to 
lords juſticcs, to be cautious in the exereiſe of their an- 


* « 


hority over them; ſo that the country ſtill ſuffered ran 


— ww = £A — as 
o 


nete was an important debate moved in the houſe of 
lords, by thoſe, who. intended to revive the old impeach— 
ment againſt the marquis of Carmarthen, namely. Wie. 
aer impeachments continued from Parliament to patrliament; 
or whether they were not extinguiſhed by an act of grace. 
Some antient precedents were brought to favour this by thoſe, 


Who intended to keep them up; bur in all thoſe precedents 
there had been an order of one Parliament to continus them 
dn to the next. For this reaſon they did not come up to 
the preſent caſe; and how doubtfu! ſoever it was, whether 
the king's pardon can'd be PICaGed in bar to an impeachment, 
yet fince the king had ſent an a& of grace, which had peflod 
in the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, it ſeemed very unrea- 
ſonable to offer an Impeachment againſt an act of parkament, 
All this diſcovered a deſign apainſt the marquis, who was 
believed to have the greateſt credit both with the king and 
Queen, and was again taliing under an univerſal hatred. In 
2 houſe of commons every motion aguinſt a miniſter is apt 
to be well entertained : ſome envy bim; others are angry 
With him; many hope to ſhare in the ſpoils of him; and a 
Ve of change, a wantonneſs of mind, make the attacKing 
g Miniſter a d.verſion to the reſt. This ſcheme was well 
Armed, and fourteen leading men had undertaken to manage 
dae matter agariſt rhe marquis; in which the earl of Shreul. 
ury bad the chict nand, who had a very bad Opinion of the 
Marquis, and thought his advices would, in concluſton, 
ay the King and his afliirs. But a diſcovery being at this 
n 
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made of lord Prellon's plot, and managed chigfly by 
7 2. 3 * 4 
Beſides the acts mentioned, others paſſed this ſeffion_ were: 
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07 reviving a former act for regulating the micaſures and prices 
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5 5 | 15 ven veius, from December l, 169 5. Sen coals by this act fte 
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010 DY the Chaldron of thirty-lix buſhel. - Other forts of couls by the 
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wh weight Averdupois, the lord mayor of Lond l and LE COUNT OL 
of * 


Fo ch, and the juſtices of peace of the t1everal conmtir „ Or any three of 

. " A empowered to ſet the P!1ces of coals as fill be {old by Feta as 

alt gudge reaſonable. 

Metwing.. or paving and cleaning the ſtrcets in the cities of London and 
e and other places within the weekly bills of mortality, and tor 

ö ing the markets therein, 

z NT tor railing the militia for the year 1691, 

1 "on es Jo preventitig VEXAUOUS fixirg againſt ſüöch as acted for their 

Ine des lervice in the caule of the kingdom. This act was puffed, becauſe 

es, had. wi. and other lords and gentlemen being magiftrates and Offi= 
» Whilſt the French were upon the coatt, apprencnded ſeveral tut- 
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pc Privy council, 
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2 : 
the marquis's means, it put an end to the deſigns againſt 
him for the preſent. 

[1690-1] The king being impatient to be at the congreſs 
in Holland, came January 5, to the houſe of lords, and hav- 


ing paſled all the bills that were ready, made this ſpeech 
to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen 


10 H \VING only told you, that it would be neceſſary 

141 197 me to go into Holland much about this time, 
I am very glad to find that the ſu'çeſs of your endeavours 
to bring this ſeſſion to a happy concluſion has been ſuch, 
that I am now at liberty to do it. And 1 return you my 
hearty thanks for the great difpatch you have made in fi— 
ning the ſupplies you have deſigned for carrying on the 
war, which it thall be my care to fee duly and punctually 
applied to that ſervice, for which you have piven them. 
And I do likewife think it proper to iTure vou, that I thall 
not make any grant of the forfeited 1ands in England and 
Ireland, 'till there be another opportunity of lettling that 
mattor in parliament in ſuch manner, as ſhall be thought moſt 
expedient. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* As I have reaſon to be vory well ſatisfied with the 
proofs you have given me of your good affections in this 
{efhon of Parl. ment, ſo ] promiſe myſelf the continuance cf 
the ſame at Your returns into your ſeveral countries. And 
lay produces fill fteſh inſtances of the reſtleſſneſs 
nemies, both at home and abroad, in defigning 
tion, and the government 
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berity of this 1 
it the union and good 

LY 
corretpondence between - me and mo Parliament, and my 
carneit and conſtant; endeavours on the one hand joined 


2 
with the ; NG? 4 | 7 afte&ion to f 70rt 
n Line other, will, by the blefſing of God, be at all times 
too Hrong lor the utmoſt malice aud contrivanee of our com- 

0 l 13! 5. 

And then the lord chief baron Athens ſpeaker of the houſe 
of lords, declared to W houlcs, that ir was his majoſty'e 
Plealure, thut they ſhould adjourn themſelves unto the ziſt 
Ot Nlarch next; and that if his majeſty ſhould think it, 


* 


that the parliament ſhould then fir, be would g ve them 
timely notice thereof by proclamat on?.“ 

On the 15th of November the king ordered a new com- 
miſnion to paſs the great teal, COnii:tuting the lord Godolphin, 
br John Lowrher, Mr. Richard | lampden, fir Stephen Fox, 
Mr. Thomas Pham, commiſſioners of their Majeſties trea— 
fury. About a month after, his majeſty diſpoſed of the vacant 
biſhopries of Ireland, and appointed fir Charles Porter to 
be lord chancellor of that kingdom, and one of the lords 
Juſtices, in the room of lord viicount Sidney, who was re- 
called to be made one of the ſecretaries oi {tate on the 26th 
of December; in the beginning of which month colonc! John 
Cuts was made baron Cuts of Gowran, in the kingdom of 
Ireland. 

On the goth of the ſame month George William, duke 
of Zell, eideſt prince of the houſe of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
buro, was made a knight of the garter; an honour which 
juſt à year before had been co: red upon the elector of 
Brandenburg, afterwards king of P'ruſſia. And on the 1ft 
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for Holland on the 6th of January, notwithflanding the fi- 
gour of the ſeaſon, and lay that night at gy Rev 
tending to embark the next evening at Margate. 5 og 
ing, upon his arrival at Canterbury, that the wind Was 1: : 
eaſterly with a hard froſt, he returned to Kenſington an = 
gth, and ſeven days after he ſet out again from Whitcoall, 
and embarked at Graveſend, with a numerous retinue under 
a convoy of twelve men of war, commanded by rear admiral 
Rooke, On the 18th in the morning, the veſle!s that at- 
tended his majeſty, being come up with the Goree, he was 
informed by a fiſherman, that they were within a league and 
a half of the ſhore, whereupon being wear) of the ſea, * 
left his vacht, attended:by the duke of Ormond, the carl of 
Devonſhire lord ficward, the earl of Dorſet lord chamber- 
lan. the carl of Portland, the carl of Monmouth, Mon- 
fi-ur Overkirk, and Monſieur Zuleſtetn, and went into A 
Mop. | 

The ſeamen themſelves were afraid, as the froſt had been 
very {erere, and the ice near the ſhore was o great, as made 
it dangerous to attempt landing ; and ail the perions 01 Ja- 
lity «bout his majeſty would have diffuaded him from that 
attempt. But nothing being able to move him from his re- 
ſoſu ion, they put away from the fleet, and quickly loſt ſight 
of it. Night came on, and the king reinained for eighteen 
honrs expoſed to the injuries of the air and cold, to the 
mercy of the Tea, and the chance of privateers, having no- 
thing but his cloak to cover him; and the ſea ran ſo high, 
that he and all his company were waſhed with the waves; 
tho' neither he nor any of them were the worſe for all this 


cold and wet weather; and when the ſeamen ſeemed appre- 


henſive of their danger, he ſaid in a very intrepid manner, 
What are you afraid to die in my company ?* At laſt the 
ſhallop, by break of day, came near the ifle of Goree, where 
the Kung went aſhore, and got a little refreſhment in a fiſher— 
nan's.cottage. Then he went into the boat again, and abgut 
two in the atternoon landed at Oranien-Hlaak, not far from 
NMaeflandſluys. At Houndflardyke he was received by Van 
Opdam, Belard, Witzen, and Uryberg, appointed by the 
ſtates for that purpoſe ; and about fix in the cvening he ar- 
Tived at the H Zus. The States Grencral, the ilatcs of Hol- 
Jand, the council of ftare, the other colleges, the congrels of 
foreign miniſters, and all the perſons of diſtinction at the 
Hague, made their compliments to him upon his ſate arri- 
val; and becauſe he was come fo ſuddenly, as to prevent the 
{ſolemn reception that was intended by rhe magiſtrates of that 
place, he was prevailed upon to make his public entry on the 
26th, which was performed with great folemnity, ſcveral 
triumphal arches having been erccted to repreſent bis at— 
chievements, and all the burghers appearing in arms with 
unuſual magniſicence. In the evening the fire-works were 
played, and the cannon diſcharged on the Viverberg oppoſite 
to his palace, and bonfites lighted through the whole town. 
Two days after the king went to the aflembly of the States- 
General, then to the States of Holland, and laſtly to the 
council of ſtate: He made a ſpeech to each of thoſe atlem- 
blies. He told the States-General that the laſt time he was 
with them, he had declared his intention of going over to 
England, to deliver that kingdom from the evils with which 
it was threatened. That God had ſo blefled his juſt intenti— 
ons, that he had met with fucceis even beyond his hopes. 
That the Engliſh having oftered him the crown, he had ac- 
cepted it, as God was his witneſs, not out of ambition, but 
ſolely to preſerve the religion and laws of the three king— 


| Thete all aſſiſted at the congreſs. The electors of Brandenburg and 
Bavaria; the dukes of Lunenberg, of Zell, and of Woltenbuttle ; the 
Jandgrave of Hefle Caſſel; prince Cheiſtian Louis of Brandenburg, prince 
eck; the prince of Naſſin, ſtadtholder of Frietland, the prince of 
UG governor of Bois-le-duc, the prince of Nafiiu Ditlem- 
urg, 1 ince of Naſſau Iditein, the duke adminiſtrator of W irtembeig; 
tie no princes of, Antpuch, the landerave of Ileſſe D' Armſtadt, the prince 
| FE ther; the duke of S xe-F,ytenach, prince Philip Palatine, the duke 
ot £Emithack, the prince of Wirtemberg Neuſtadt, the prince of Wirtem— 
ber, and the prince his brother; the duke of Conrland, and prince Fer- 


mand his brother; the prince. of Anhalt Zeerborſt, the landerave of 
Homburg, three princes: of Holttem-Beck, the duke of Holſtein, prince of 
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Doi, the] Lyienneh, and other illuſtrious perſons. The 
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mom, de is 8 d' Arco, de Rivera, de Sanfra, de Lippe, d' Ei- 
penſe, de Fu; Denhot, de Cnrelſon: with the barons at Paitlant, and 
; Spaen ; the Khinegrave and his brother; the marcquiſſes of Cafſhicmonlayo, 
and Caſtanava, gover! of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and the generals 
Chauvert, PEIwicht, Barfus, d' Auel, Palti, Kc. The embaſſadors and 


foreign miniſters prev te from the emperor, the count de Win- 
gutgramz, and Beka, with the chevalier de Campecht; from the king of 
Span, 1 on Emanuel de Colonns : from the king of Denmark, the count of 
Rebenk) in and VI. Centhe * rom the king 01 Sucde n, the count of Oxcn- 
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ſtern ; tom the, king of Poland, M. Moreau; from the elector of Bavaria, 


Druncels of Radzeville, the counteſs of 
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doms, and to be able to aſſiſt his allies, and eſpecially 14, 
United Provinces againſt the power of France. That 
could have wiſhed to have aiced them ſooner, but was e. 
vented by the affairs of Ireland, which being now in a better 
condition, he was come to concert meaſures with the alles 
and to exerciſe the functions of ſtadtholder. The refit of h 
ſpeech conſiſted of expreſſions of his zeal and aftection { 
the republic. He was anſwered with the relpect and 
knowledgement due to a prince, who was looked upon 
the father of his country, the deliverer of Europe, the pes 
ſerver of the proteſtant religion, and the foul of the grund 
alliance, 

After this was opened the moſt glorious congreſs that ey; 
vet appeared of Chriſtian princes and miniſters, who 
atlembied at the Hague, to concert meaſures with k. 
William, for the defence of the liberties of Europe, ava. 
the encroachments of France.* King William in a very; 
thetical ſpeech repreſented to them, “that the imm 
dangers, wherein they found themſelves, ſufficiently din 
vered the errors that had been committed; fo that he n 
not uſe many arguments to ſhew them the neceſſity of taking 
juſter and better meaſures. That in the circumſtances ber 
were in, it was not a time to deliberate, but act. That the 
enemy was malter of all the chief fortreſſes, that were th 
barrier of the common liberty; and that he would Quickly 
polteis himſelf of all the reſt, if a ſpirit of diviſion, ſlou uch, 
and particular intereſt, continued among them : That every 
one ought to remain perſuaded, that their reſpective parti. 
cular intereſts were comprited in the general one. Thar the 
enemy's forces were very u ſtrong, and that they would curry 
all things, like a torrent, before them. That it was in van 
to oppole complaints, and fruitleſs clamours, or unprofitable 
protetiations againſt injuſtice, 

That it was ncither the reſolution of a barren diet, nor 
the hopes of ſome men of fortune, ariſing from frivotors 
foundations, but ſoldiers, ſtrong armies, and a prompt and 
tncere union between all the forces of the allies, that wut 
do the work; and that theſe too mult be brought to 0194 
the enemy without any delay, if they would put a ſtop to ki 
conqueſts, and tinatch out of his hands the liberty of Europe, 
which he held already under an heavy yoke. And that a 
for himſelf, he would not ſpare his credit, forces, or perfon, 
to concur with them in ſo juſt and neceſſary a defign ; and 
would come in the ſpring at the head of the troops taithtully 
to make good his royal word, which he had fo ſolemnly ca- 
gaged to them.” 

I's. ſpeech from a prince, in whom they all confided, had 
ſo good effect, thut they came to a reſolution of employing 
two hundred and twentv-two thouland men againſt France; 
of which the king of England was to furniſh twenty thou: 
ſand, and the reſt of the princes and ſtates in proportion.“ 

But notwithſtanding the large quotas promiſed by divers 
princes and ſtates of Germany, England and Holland were 
forced to pay them, and to bear the burthen of the war. 
The congreſs determined likewiſe the operations of the 
next campaign; and though the duke of Savoy was then 
reduced very low, King William took ſuch care of him, and 
both furniſhed, as well as procured him ſuch ſupplies, the 
his affairs had quickly a more promifing aſpect. Things 
were. concerted among the princes themſelves, and wei! 
kept lo ſecret, as they did not truſt them to their miniſters; 
at leaſt, the king did not communicate them to the cai! 0 
Nottingham, as he proteſted ſolemnly to biſhop Burnc!, 


the baron of Boomgarden and M. Priclmerere ; ftom the elector of Brit: 
denbing, M. Van Dieſt and Smettau ; from the elector of Saxony, M. MH 
haufen; from the elector of Treves, the baron de Leyon and M. Chan, 
pagne; from” the elector of Mentz, M. Talberg and Meyers : from 2 
clector of Cologne, the genethl and baton Beruſaw and MI. Sochmabes; 
from the elector Palatine, M. Hertermans ; from the duke of Savoy, 1 
count de Pielat and the prelident de lu Tour; from the duke of Zell. 5 
Zieger; from the biſhop of Muniter, M. de Nott; from the landgrive © 
Hefle-Catiel, the baron Gorts and M. Reppelaar ; from the duke of 0 
tenbuttel, the baron Croſck; from the duke of Hanover, M. Klekk ; fte 
the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, AI. Tourken ; and trom the prince 01 Liege, 
counſellor Mean, Of king William's own tubjects, who attended hum 0 
this ſoleumity, were the dikes of Nortolk and Ormond, with the © 5 0! 
Devonſhire, Doriet, Efiex, Nottingham, Scarborough, and Selkirk, the 
billop of London, the lord Dramlendrits, the lord Durſley, the cats 
Portland and Monmouth, the duke of Schomberg, and his brother cou! 
Memhard, &c, | 
The emperor was to furniſh twenty thoufand ; the king of Spam! 
Flanders twenty thouſand ; the States-General thirty-five thoutand ; © 
duke of Savoy and the troops of Milan twenty thouſand ; the elects! © 
Bavaria eighteen thouſand ; the elector of Saxony twelve thouſund; ““ 
landgrave of Hefle cight thouſand ; the circles of Swabia and Francoms bes 
thoutand ; the duke of \Wirtemberg lix thouſand : the elector of Baud! 
burg twenty thouſand ; the prince of Liege ſix houfand; the bitbop © 
Muntter teven thouſand; the elector Palatiue four thoutand ; and the Ie 
ot Luncnberg lixteen thouſand, 
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City of Mons, before which place his inoſt chriſtian majeſty 


| of France knew beſt how to practiſe. 
| March a detachment of French cavalry inveſted the firong 
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wien he returned to England. The princes ſhewed the 
king all the reſpects that any of their rank ever paid to a 
crowned head; and they lved together in ſuch an eaſy 
freedom, that points of ceremony occaſioned no diſputes 
among them, though thoſe are often, upon less {olemn in- 
rerviews, the ſubjects of much quarrelling, and interrupt 
more important debates é. 

The congreſs broke up about the beginning of March ; 
but the carly and unexpected motions of the French, not 
only put a ſudden {top to king V illtem's journey for Eng- 
Jnd, but likewiſe convinced the contederates of the truth 
of what he had ſaid to them in his ſpeech, that it was not 
a time to deliberate, but to act; a maxim which the king 
For on the sth of 


5 


F arrived himſelf ſix days after, accompanied by the dauphin, 


the duke of Orleans, and the duke of Chartres. The next 
day the trenches were opened; and the beſiegers raiied large 


batteries, and with threeſcore pieces of cannon, and five and 


twenty mortars, made prodigious havock in the town. The 
>irriſon within conſiſted of about fix thouſand horſe and foot, 
commanded by the prince de Bergue, who was not wanting 
in his duty; but notwithſtanding the vigorous refiſtance of 
the beſieged, the French were advanced lo far by the £2d of 
March, that having filled up the ditch of an imperfect horn- 
work on the fouth fide of the town towards the gate of Bar- 
lemont, they boldly affaulted that out wo: +, and after the 
loſs of a great number of men, began to make a !lodgement 

Upon this the befleged, headed by ſome of their 


upon it. 
k 1 


* bravelt ofizcers, attempted to beat them Oil, and in eticct 


obliged the workmen, and the grenadiers, that ſupported 

them, to give way; but at Jaſt the  atfailents, regained ther 

pot, drove the enemy into the town, and pulned on the 

licee with fo much the more vigour, as they were informed, 
that the king of England was advancing to raiſe it. 

The king, upon the news of the fiege, return from Loo 

S = 

to the Hague, trom whence he ditpatched prince Waldeck 

to Hall near Bruſſels, where the forces, that were drawing 

, y 8 

together for the relief of Mons, had their general rendezvous. 

From thence the King went to Breda, having betore bis de- 

7 
parture named the general officers, who were to command 


in the army; and on the 27th of March arrived at Hall, 


Number 


where though he had an army of near fifty thouſand men, 
yet he found that, through the neglect of the Spaniards, 
there was nothing provided for his expedition, not ſo much 
a5 even the neceffary carriages. 

{1691 ] In the mcan time the ſiege of Mons was carried on 
with indifferent ſuccels ; for the French had only gained an 
horn-work, and there ſtill remained two half-moons for 
them.to take before they could come to the counterſcarp of 
the place; and in the attack, which they made upon one of 
theſe half-moons, they were repulſed with conſiderable lols. 
Put the burghers being terrified by the enemy's bombs, which 
bad burnt part of the town, and their fears bring improved 
by the influence of their pricits, the principal of them with 
to abbots went to the governor, and pref. d him to capitu- 
late. The governor, who was confident, hat he might hold 
out eight or ten days longer, having had but three or four 
men killed during the ſiege, and wanting neither ammuni- 
og nor proviſions; retuſed to comply Sith their demands. 
Upon this they fent a drum of their own to beat a parley, 


Lic following declaration was generally fad to have been agreed upon 
he congrets, though tome of the articles iecvin dounittul : “ Since we look 
pom the union, that is between. us, as the work of God alone, it is but rea- 
Luchle thitwe ſhould make a blen protect dn to hing to deliberate nothing 
IN ts atenbly, but „het may be very jult and cqunable. We tolemnly 
protelt betore God, that our intentions are, that we wil never hreak off this 
MOON, nor make ally Pede ith Lewis Xl * till the follou ing articles be 
EACUUEL, to the execution of u luck we oblige Ourtelves for ever. 


I. Till he hos made reparation to the holy ſec for whatſoever he has 
el againſt it; and *rill heehas annulied and made void all thoſe infamous 
Proceedings agaiitthe holy father Innocent XI. 

| II. THI he has reffored to each party concerned what he has taken ſince 
ie peace of Munſter; and 'til he has demoliſhed Briſac, and delivered up 
le comtry of Ceny to the canton of Bern. ö 
: . Till he has reſtored to the proteſtants all their poſſeſſions and goods; 


ill there be an entire liherty of confcience throughout the whole extent 
Pl French dominions. i ; 
P. „rin the eftates of the kinedom be re-eltabliſhed in their antient li- 
| Pettis % that the clergy, the nobility, and the third ettate, may enjoy their 
| I * ad lawful privileges; and *til! the kings, for the future, fill be ob- 
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V. Till the tax upon alt, that upon the third eſtate, and an infinite 


ot other unreatonable taxes and impoſitions, be aboliſhed tor ever. 
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and threatened to open the gates, and deliver both him and 
the garriſon into the befiegers hands. Things being brought 
to this extremity, the governor conſented at laſt to capitulate, 
and furrendered the town on very honourable conditions. 
Whereupon king William immediately left the army, re— 
turned to the Hague, embarke:| for England, and arrived 
fately at Whitehall on the 15th of April. 

The chief tranſaction during the king's abſence, was the 
diſcovery of a plot. Towards the latter end of the year 
1689, King Jaimncs an! his popiſh counſellors in Ireland laid 
the jounuation of the Lancalhire plot, having ſ-nt over com— 
miltoners into that and other northern counties to raiſe an 
rü, which that King engaged himſelf to head in perſon 
in Auguſt 1690. But the plot being diſcovered by ſome of 
the contederates, and ſoon after eff-Ctually ſuppreſſed by his 
delrat at the Boyne ; another project was ſet on foot by the 


Jacov.ies in gland, who thought the opportunity of the 


King's going to the congrels at the Hague was not to be loſt. 
They fancied it would be ealy, in his abſence, to bring about 
the retioration of king James, now that there was fo ſinall 
a force left in the kingdom, and the nation fo incenſed at a 
burthen of tour millions in taxes. The men that laid this 
dehgnu were the carl of Clarendon, the biſhop of Ely, the 
lord Preſton, and his brother Mr. Grabam, and Pen the fa- 
nous quaker. 

It was reſolved among them, thet to prevent delays, ſome 
perſons of quality and known. abilities ſhould go over to 
France, to tranſact the aff:iir for the whole party. I hc lord 


* N p : 1 \ N * * * * % - a. - , K 
Preſton, Mr. Afthron, a fervant of K nz James's: queen, and 
A & 111 . 1 1 — N . | 
Nr. LIliot, were pitched upon for that purpoſe, and to c cry 
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brother and tie reſt ot the family, whit blainly meant 
of Sancroft and the other deprived biſhops, In his letter to 
the qucen | © adured her of his aud ul] for the 
prince of Wales, and that they would no mot part with that 
than with their hope ot heaven. 

The gentlemen thus appointed by the party having hired 
a veticl of. Mes. Jane Prat; of B King ‚ L. Hex, went On 


board ncar Batzle Bridge | 
but Nichalas Prat, butt rnd of the woman ant owner of the 
veſlel, being a mai) z tous for the guvernan nt, had dilco- 
vered all that be knew, which was onle, that he was t. Carry 
ſome perſons over to France. 'The notice of this was brought 
to the marquis of Carmarthen, and the matter ſo ordered, 
that lord Pretion, A'hton, and Elliot, were falling dow: the 
river 43S tat as Gravcicnd, when captain Billop, who had been 
ordered to attend their motion, came on board on pretence 
of ſearching for and prefſing feamen, and drew the three 
patlengers out of rhe hold, in which they were hid. Lord 
Preſton left his letters behind hiy in the hold, together with 
king James's ſignet; and Athton took them up with a defign 
to have thrown them into the lea, but they were taken from 
him, and both they and their papers were brought to White— 
hall. 

Lord Preſton's mind ſunk fo vißbly, that it was concluded 
be would not die, if confeſfing all he knew wouid fave him. 
Aſhton was more firm and ſullen; and Elliot knew nothing. 
There was among their papers one, that contained * the 
heads of a declaration, to be prepared, in order to be pub- 
liſhed when the French have had tuccels at fea, with attiur- 


VI. *Till he has reſtored to the parhaments thew antient and rightful au- 
thority ; that ſo they might be enabled to diſtributa 1 cyery oncullice Heel), 
and without conſtraint, according to their CONCKICES. 

VII. Till ali the towns of rhe kingdom be re--{tablifhed in their antieut 
privileges, and till their reveniuls be Icituicd, Muc wad been then trom thein 
with ſuck violence and injuttlce, 

God, who knows tlie intention of our hearts, knows that we bear no 
hatred againſt thic French nation . and that we do not al pLre % have the lawfal 
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dominions of the kingdom of France. An it all tene, who are innumtants, 


would join with us, we ſhould ſoon diipitch this ata without cation of 
blood, and without defoiation of the kingcamag. And we Pronuic all thoſe, 
that ſhall do it, that we will treat then as our particular friends, and preterve 
their towns and poli. Roms, às ift they Were our Gn, Ana as jor thoſe, thut 
ſhall not do it, we thall look upon then as perſons, that have approved and 
abetted all theſe periccution „ burhinga, and other der, aſtations, that have been 
made; and we will make them teel, without anercy, tee prine an | LOLIMENTS, 
which they have been the occatiun o, that z Muly pLor people have tute 
tered. 

We were willing, that the whole world hemd C i PETE knowledge 
of our re{olutions, particularly the Ficoch ee ant porigns Of hongur, 
who are opprefied with the heavy load of e government, un a Kan longer 
endure the {lavery, Which the; lie under; to th: chitheg maß he able to take 
ſuch mentires, as may be ailiſting tous in Yecovermy 5 r them 1167 antient 
liberty, which tas been fo cruclly and fo wgnhuilly taken nom mein. 

2 7 The 
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ances of pardon, and promiles to preſerve the proteſlant 
religion and the laws “. 

The moſt important of all was © the reſult of a conference 
between ſome lords and gentlemen, both torirs and whigs, 
in which it was undertaken to prove the poſſibility and me- 


e The heads of the declaration were as follow. 


&« That the king will return with a deſign of making an entire conqueſt of 
his people, is ſo ridiculous as well as difficult, that it needs not to be ſpoken 
0. f N 
« That the king's declaration be worded in general terms, that he will 
govern by the I1ws, that they ſhall be the rule of his actions ; that he will 
endeavour to ſettle liberty of conſcience by law, that whatſoever things were 
formerly done by him, v hich occationed jealoufies in the minds of his people, 
all be left to the determination of a parliament, to be formally and regularly 
called as foon as is pothhc. 5 _ : : 

« That he has given ſuſheient evidence of his un illingneſs to bring an army 
of ſtrangers into bis Kingdon, by refuſing the tuccours the king of France 
attcred him, and which were even ready to be embarked upon the firſt notice 
of the prince of Orange's intended invaſion. 3 

« That he brings with him ſuch an army only, as is neceffary for his own 
defence. and for the ſecutity of his loyal ſubjects, who ſhall refort to him: that 
he will difinifs them as Wem as he thall have rid the nation of thoſe foreigners, 
who have mvaded it, and trampled upon the laws and liberties of his peo- 
pte. 

« The king's large exercifing his diſpenſing power gave the great alarm 
to his people, and contributed moſt of alt toward a general defection. Yet 
when that power came to be dchated in the laſt convention, there appeared 
fo many dithcultics in the limiting of it, every body, even the pretent judges, 
belts ing it neceſſary, that u cliſpenſing power ſhould be in the king, that it was 
let fall, and that point remains as it was. And without mentioning that or any 
other particular, the king can be in no danger by lenving all things, which 
have been the occations of jentonties, to the determination of a parhament, 
where, beſides the king's protelled triends and ſervants, there will not want 
ethers, who will be glad of opportunity to in gratiate themſelves,” 


e The reſult of the conference was as follows : 


2 J. F. muſt enter oblige i! conquer us; If the laſt he will find few helps 
here, but a blaodier reftiftance than ever the Romane, Saxons, or Normans 
found, it being incredible, how ananmons and obſtinate that very thought 
renders the people, ſo that it may make us a heap of rums, but no nation that 
can ever help or import anv. thing to F. 

II. If K. L. deſires to oblige us, and make the work caſy, that he may 
be at leiſute to ply the empire or Italy, or to have an advimugeous peace, 
tc mult take off the frighttul choratter ve have ot hun, and fhew us he has 
96 {ach delign, as returning gur odended K. a conqucror upon us, but that 
he can and will be our friend and mediator ; upon which terms he will find, 
that many lords and gentlemen wil ſpeedily ſhew themietves to his fatisfuc- 
tion, eſpecially if he makes haſte, and loſes no approaching opportu- 
CVs 

III. If he incline to this fort of ſenſe, he muſt over-rule the bigotry of 
St. G. and diſpoſe their minds to think of thofe methods, that are more 
likely to gain the nation ; for there is one ſills thing or other daily done 
there, that comes to ou notice here, which prolongs what they fo paſſion- 
arc) deſire. 


„ The methods thought upon are cheſc: 


% Firſt to prevent dangetous and foohth intelligence, by forbidding all in 
thnt Colm io unte any zes hithet, and that king fumes only have his cor- 
reipondence, by v hem to bent tum, and tpenk tO people here; lince letters 
fo Otten mitcartz and are filled with nothing but what we ſhould not hear, and 
what we have, are arguments tor the moſt part agamit the King's reſtora- 
LON, 

« Secondiy, ſince there is a great body of proteſtants, that never defected, 
and that many teouſurds are returning, and that they are the natural weight 
and power of thete kingdoms, by huwing the heads, hands and v. calth of 
their inde, to the odds and advantage of at leaſt two hundred proteſtants to 
eh eathoule ; the K. may think of nothing ſhort of a_proteſtant adminiſtra- 
ton, not of nothing more for the catholics, than a legal liberty of confſci- 
ence; for © muck e wit? is againſt all other notions, to which all private 
paitons and artificial frames in government mutt yield ar break. He may 
764.97 4 Catnone in devotion, but he mutt reign a proteſtant in government. 
Cromweit could not, yet on a broader bottom, with a victorious army, fubſiſt 
or keep what he had got. 

* Third, be mutt give us a model of this at St. G. by preferring. the 
proteſtatis tut ate with him, above the catholics; one being loyal upon lets 
ties of miereſt, and to tell the nation here what they are to hope tor when he 


„ Fourtldy, he mug gwe encouragement to lords and gentlemen here to 
come to bia, at aun never of mine for a fanding council, which will make us 
here think le 1s in Lre degree ours again, and that we have a relation to him, 
and fore intere?t and hare n him, U menen ot quality „four Own religion, 
that ace with him. This will incompatably facilitate the matter here; nor 
Will they, hen they come, come empty, and in their own names, which is 
Fill better, and wilt be more tatistactory there, 

„ Fitthly, to incluce this. Eu 11th proteſtants ſhould be encouraged by 


an edict of liberty from the K. of F. to have chapels at their own colt, in 
f od ter their retpective ways, by which that king will 
raake us reflect upon his conduct towards Ins hugnenots, rather to flow from 
the hazard he thought hifufelf in by their anti-monarchical and refiſting prin- 
cipſes, than « dere of perſecution. 

Bs Lattty, l other requilite mealures depending LON the ACCeptance this 
finls, wn anſwer herennts is impatienily delired by thoje, that have diſ- 
cou {cd the king's buſiuets to this maturity. S0 ended with an unanimous 
content bath tories and whiss upon tus Occation, that are in away of Clofing in 
his jutcieſt.“ 


— 
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TFINDA L's CONTINUATION OF RAPINY!S 


thod of reſtoring king James by a French power, with gy 
endangering the proteſtant religion and civil adminiftratich, 
according to the laws of this kingdom ©,” Beſides the, 
there were ſome other papers and letters f; and particular}; 
a paper, containing ſhort memorials in lord Preſton's oy 


f Namely, A liſt of the Engliſh fleet, which the lord Prefton aud M. 


Aſhton, were carrying into France, 


Rates Ships In repair not builds» 


Gun + ww „ 
932 
Gr 
123 Us 
+ + 
+ = = a 


9 
Fireſhips 25 26 8 
Bomb veſlels 1 I 
Ketches 1 · 8 
143 134 9 21 


* Brought in by admiral Ruſſel to the houſe of commons, December 24 
ninety, the flect, whereot ſixty Dutch. 

„Memorandum, the new ſhips building are expected will be ready to 
launched by the end of March.“ 


An alphabet of names for carrying on the corteſpondence. 


For Mrs. Anne Ruſſel, to be left with Mrs, Richeſon at the Blue Po 
in Ryder Street near St. James's. 


« A the King. 
B the Queen, 
EO the Prince of Wales. 


. the Prince of Orange. 

4E. Canon and the Scots officers, 
« F the Duke of Berwick. 

6.3 Duke Tyrconmel. 

11 Major General Sars field. 

a Lieutenant General Sheldon, 
C King of France, 

NI Marthal Luxembourg. 


IN Marſhal Beltond, 
« Q Duke Powis. 
* Dutcheſs Powis. 


© Amſterdam Breſt. 
© Rotterdam Dieppe. 


* Hague Havre de Giace, 
© Brill Dunkirk. 
Harlem Calais. 

Italy England. 
Germany Scotland. 
Spain Ireland.“ 


The following letters were directed in falſe names, and ⁊re moſt of then 
written under divers cants, as under the colour of trade, lau-ſuits, mor: 
gages, &c, yet evidently relate to king James's reſtoration, The two fit 
were ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. Turner, biſhiop of Ely. 


. To Mr. Redding, 
SIR, 
© Though the bearer of this will do us the juſtice to aſſure you, we ut 
as full of duty, as unteignedly and unconcernedly yours, as yourſelf cout 
with; yet this gentleman has undertaken, —Y ou wall forgive the prejuny 
tion, it I do mytelt the honour to give you this treſh aſſurance in a fe wort, 
which I hope we do by our accounts, I ſhall omit no occaſions, not neg 
lecting the leaſt, and making zealous wiſhes for the greateſt, to ſhevy ou 
ſelves ſuch as we ought to be, Sir, I ſpeak in the plural, becauſe Lutte 
my elder brothei's ſentiments as well as my own, aud the reſt of the tamil, 
though leflened in number, yet if we are not mightily out in our accounty 
we are growing in our intereſt, that is, in yours, He that delivers th 
will, I hope, entirely to your ſatisfaction, repreſent us, and me in partici 
as with all the devotion imaginable and unchangeable afiection, Yours, Cu. 
grant the happieſt new year.“ 


To Mrs. Redding. 


As "tis impoſſible for me to expreſs that extraordinary great fatisf 10 hen 
it gave me this time twelve-months when I had the honour to receive (M4 
mark of your favour and goodneſs under your own hand; ſo I have lived! 
lome pain tor an opportunity to write you my humbleſt acknowledgem5 
and trueſt duty, trom which, by the grace of God, I am no more cp* 
ble of ſwerving, than of renouncing my hopes of heaven. I fay this in be. 
half of my elder brother and the reſt of my neareſt relations, as well 35 10 
myſelf, You may entirely depend upon us, not only for a conſtant adherence 
to ſo well choſen a principle, but for our utmoſt activity to promote your 7 
tereits, which are inſeparable from our own, I need come to no particu! 
by this bearer, who can and will tell you our whole hearts; and I with v0 
could tee them, how fincerely they are devoted to your ſervice. God 8% 
you a moſt happy new year, and-many, very many, and very happy. 0* 
yuung maſter hath all our beſt wiſhes : he daily galus more tricuds, aud "* 
get ground of his adveriaries, 


* New yeu's Eve.“ 
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| and, in which many of the nobility were named ®, On 
: * 1th, 17th, and 19th, of January the lord Preſton, 


A letter directed for Mrs. Charlton, Decem. 31. 1690. 


. 1 muſt not let this bearer depart, madam, without aſſuring you of mY 
et reſpects. I have written by him to a friend of yours, but depend upon 
| Fo! 0 give my note credit. : ; 

« Though my creditors were no friends to the match, which has becn 0 
Pos in treaty, for your relations have been very bard upon me chi, laſt 
dummer, yet as ſoon as could go ately abioad, I purtued the bulinels, 
ud do beg you tO believe, that n CNCeavours ot mine ſhall be wanting to 
* feet the ſettlement. You once put me 11 hopes of leemng you before thts 
' riſtmas. Your friends Are ſorry tor the dilup;, „ment, pray loſs no 
date time than is of abfolute neceſſity, The bea „ill tell you all things 
= now be eaſily ſettled, if the right way be I long to hear hwy 

onr young daughter does : the will find many ttiends, and I hope her 
nion will be well ſecured, God fend you a happy new year, and that [ 
ur be merry with you before it be far ſpent ; and I beteech you, keep mic 
$ the good opinion of your friend. I will always make good what 1 pro- 
ned to you. 


2 
* 


A letter directed to Mr. Jackſon, Decem. 31, 1690. 


« The bearer can give you fo full an account of all things relating to your 
>ilite here, that I need not have troubled you at tins time, but that I an 
Bc lrous to lay” hold of any opportunity [ think fate, to aflure you of my 
&cvice ; and that Iwill never quit your interoſt whatever the ict of the 
Fecholders do. Your adverſury has been fo hard to his neighbours, that he 
hos extremely diſobliged all the old tenants, and a little matter would re- 
deem the whole eſtate, it you would appear in \Veltminfter Hall rowfelt: 
the beſt council have a good opinion of your title, and will zealouſiy purſue 

our inſtructions. I only beg you would haſten them to iis, and that you 
will appear yourtelf as ſoon as 15 poſſible, No time thouid be loft and the 
tauſe ma / be brought to a nal bearmg before the end of Eijter-rer mM, it it 
de well folicited. I heartily with you a happy new year, and I beg you to 
del! Mr. Charlton, that I long to know wherem T may ferve him, and that I 
will follow bis directions to the utmoſt, while I live, God keep you and 
Fours.” 


A: letter without direction. 
Deccm. 31. 


The interruption of the former correſpondency had a very ill effect many 
, but for that reaſon no oppor tunity Gught now to be loft, and 1 hope 
his will prove a happy one, | 

© In trade, as we!l as in government, {chemes mutt he laid ; for there is 
bo living from hand to mouth any more in commerce than in polities. Lay 
therefore your deſigus probably, and purtue them diligently, and with vige 
dur; though it be a hazardous time, yet by venturing boldly where ventu— 
nag is adviteable, it often 1eturns great profit. 

There is nothing more to be fd but to give the bearer ht and full ſba— 
Das to tell what he knows, both as to the goods fit for our market, and 
hen and where to be ſent. The fea will quickly grow fo troubletome, 
that unleſs vou ditpatch what you intend tor us, vou will loſe a great oppor- 
tunity of advantage. I hope the account he has to give of our negotiation 
Kere with the merchants, that deal with us, eſpegially thoſe, that have lately 
brought us their cuſtom, will both enconrage a larger trade, and excite the 
kmott diligence, I will ſay nothing oft myſelf: it hall be enough, that J 
tan live in the good opinion of one | bear fo great a reverence and atteetion 
for. But for this honeſt factor, I mutt own I can hardly fay cnough. 
Truth and boidnels ate exccllent qualities in a ſetvant, and he has thewn 
doth, as occaſion has required him to thew them. 

+ Thave but one word to add, and, pray, take it as the trueſt mark of un- 
wheravle reſpect. Chuſe well, but have to do but with a few ; for a multi- 
dude may give, but can never keep counſel, 

+ ſhall, with more impatience than becomes me, wait the refult of this ; 
and it will be a great mark of goodneſs to let us have the beſt and fafeſt way, 

Once more, let not the ſcaſon ſpend unprofitibly, for a more likely 
me can hardly come than between this and the firſt of March. Interpret 
Was, I pray, as no private intereſt of my own, or partial motion of any other 
perſons. It is my ſenſe, my duty, and my friendihip, which will not let 
pie prevaricate, nor ſuffer thoſe 1 love and honour to lote ſo happy ane 
piefing an occaſion of advantage, With the beit withes I clole up this, 
Wd am, &c.“ 


A letter without direction. 
Deceinb. 31. 


*It is a preſumption incident to thoſe, that are any where upon the ſpot, 
$6 think, that they know better than thoſe, that are not, what is fitteſt to 
done in any occurrence. This makes me fay, that now is the tune to 
Wake large advantages by trading, the fea being freer than two months 
k. or we can hope it will be two months hence. This gentleman is well in- 
Fructed in our markets, and what the goods are we want, and when and uhete 
Mey ſhall be ſent. It is moſt earneſtly deſired, that this happy opportunity 
Eu not be loſt, eſpecially by the late undertakers ; and I would not for much 
ey ſhould receive the leaſt diſguſt. They ace ſomwehat poſitive in their 
Ira; but they alto fay, thcy will be good and conſtant euttomers; and I 
e more than once ſeen the miſchief of over-rating and over-ſtaying the 
abet. Oppoitunitics arc to be uſed; they cannot be given by men. 

* The bearer needs nothing from me to recomn.cnd him, but he is de- 
Ewing m our opinion here, and many will take then meafures by the utage 
© nds there, And indeed the preiling poſture ot our trading attuirs wall 
#0! perinit inore experiments. 

If the ſeveral parcels atrive not, that have been promiied, before the 
19% of March at furtheſt, (etpecially the copper and linnen, of which the 
Peer will be more particular)- I am ſatisfied we ſhall lote this {ummet's 
Bt. Tam the more prefling, becauſe I am well aflured of what I wiate 
Be") if ever I judged right, it is upon this occaſion. 
| x have ſaid nothing of another gentleman, that takes this opportunity 
ee thoſe parts; but he has ſhewn a zeal and a ſincerity in this ana gqual 
MO no, Jo. is not yet gone, by a misfortune ; but he will follow with a 
Had poſticript in this affair, Ot rayielf I will ſay nothing. I hope 1 need 
% lor nobody, without Vanity; can be more fincerely aud affectionately a 
Pd and fervant to the company than myſelf, I «ut at large yelterday, 


E NGO LAND: 31k 


_ Mr. Afhton, were brought to their trials at the Old- 
ailey, 


and cannot write what the hand, that gives this, can ſay ; and therefore will 
„rite no more, but that with the greateil reſpect 1 am, &. 


A letter without direction. 


SIR, 


6 [ vow to zou, I do nat repine at having loſt all for your ſake, which I 
got by your tavour: but it grleves me exiremely, that there is not that left, 
which Can ſecure ne trom being troubleſome To vou; tor that is the thing 
in the world 1 would not be. I have told my lord my condition. What I 
Uehic of you, he thinks. very moderate; I hope you will, Pray, fir, be 
not back ud ih fettling my little affair, for 1 have deferved your care. 
00! ener and | mult Rarve, if this government can make us. I hope 
On! mate eit, arc not d.vided 5 that is, vou have an equal tenderneſs at leatt 
foi b th. It you think fit to (peak what I would have you to this bearer, he 
V, i gIVG INC « jul account of it. You know he is obliged to be my triend, 
aud | believe hau grateful, ſince he ventures fo boldly tor you. He brings 
WIE GUTLIONLC DCTTY papers. Adieu, for I dare write no more, but pray 
end a meRenger 01 purpoſe to me, that I may exactly know what you will 
d, and would have me do. If you fend upon no other butinets, there 
will be no. danger, Pray, tir, afk my lord, and he will tell you, how 1 
ave been uſed, and upon what account. I believe you know it not. 

Decemb. 29. 
© Your daughter is very well, very tall, and very pretty, as I am told, 
Another letter without direction. 

* Was my condition more deſperate and uneaſy 4 rag” def * 
; 4 , r 54 entre no 
greater atis! item than to have done my duty to 10 good a maſter. I with 
im was of more ute to him; that is not my tault, nor of thoſe I have ted 
with, Let it be looked into what has been foretold both as to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and tee, if molt of it is not come to paſs already, 
and the re!t will follow, it not prevented, I with it may alfo be confidered 
what uſage we have met with from men employed, and how they lett your 
buſineis and friends. How they managed it, you will know from all hands. 
Things they could not do, nor durſt not undertake, were better undone, 
than not done by them, men in this place, and in theſe times, muſt have 
lone courage as well as tenie to do any thing with the people here. It is 
not my own ill utlage makes me tay this, but my concern for one I wiſh the 
belt in the world, and will give my proofs of this upon alLoccafions, Inced not 
enlarge, hnce ali our grievances arc known to hun, that brings this. For 
my own part, I will ſtay here to long as I can be tafe, if with never fo 
great trouble; but it would be tome comfort to know men (when driven from 
hence) may be fo. "Theretore the reports of the people's uſage are terrible, 
as weil as of the indifcretion of St. Germ, family, We feel the ſinart of it by 
ridiculous letters falling daly mito the hands of the government. Their 
maler and mittrets are little obliged by it no ;nore than we. If there is any 
ching, tit, you do particularly command me, or depend upon me for, let me 
Know 1t, I cannot undertake much, nor turnth more. I have ſtill helped 
very body, and paid to every thing I could ; and it a twelvemonth ago my 
condition was whit } then reprefenc: d, vou beit know, if it has been mended, 
Uſe, ad contideting that ot others, makes me grow more contented ; and if 
the proſpect of unter to us all was any ſatisfaction, that is now plainly 

lee, 

* Pray God blets us all, by reſtoring every man his own, and you with long 
lite, a 

IIe, that gives you this, hath furniſhed for your uſe to me, &c, two hun- 
died pounds, which I deſite may be trepnid. 

© Louly beg, madam, no il malicious report may take any place in your 
thoughts, in regard to me, TI value your good opinion, and will ergleavour 
to deterve it, I can do lice towards, but with moſt heartily for your happi- 
nels. 

© I know no intcreſt, madam, but my maſter's and your's, nor do I think 
they are to be made two. It you command me in any thing, I will faithfully 
obe vou, as I ever have done him. 

Mie all depend here upon this bearer's accounts of us and condition, big 
faith and courage hath been enough expericuced,” 


* Short 1cemorials in lord Prefton's own hand. This paper conſiſts of 
many heads and particulars, without order or method, and icems to be only 
memorendums made by his lordſhip, to put him in nad what he was to 
enlarge upon when he came to France. It was as toilows : : 

+ Lady D. twe thoatand pounds, and to uundted pounds for ſhops 
debts. 

© Penſion upon the 

"14 —3 deckt ſhips—Britannia, ad. 

Sovereign out and R — — James, _ 

6 33 zd rates mike the 14 and zo, lixty- ſeven. | 

, Sundry botpials and tuce{hips, ſome built on . purpoſe © proportions 
able. 

Of the third rates, moſt manned ; 14 not maon'd, great ones, 

© Reſt in ſore proportion m nnd, not well manit'd, nor will bes 

— Brii 1110374 LOT ONT till Mar. 1-2 the re t pech ps un April. 

« The French mult be out in Kpril, and in the Dow us. Look iu at Spit- 
head to ſceute them. 

The Dutch fleet cannot then join them. 

6 Carter and others at Porniuouth, the likelieſt men to come to him 
Dutch tleet- 3H 1a1l, 9 from 70, to 00 guns; ——— 12 from 0 to 
bo ; — the rett betwixt.bo and 79—— Get ta it before the conjunction, 
otherwiſe nothing. To fight in the chops of the channel; not to CO:NC 0 
high as Beachy. Portſmouth not mn gd above 500. —One Giblon a 


, W — 
Scots pedlar. Lands bavond Sonth Sea. caltle, Nothing 
1 1 * P a 7 0 9% OV . % ' * . * Fi. po 
but pallitadoes about Colpo emu ON. 1 (TIckland, or Ire 
: » . o * . 5 , Bs T4 4 e » * 
vaonton COmes Fram St. Male in Ons 8 — Nat Of tie gentlemen 


have done him moſt miſchief; the türpaulins his beſt trends, which dilpi- 
rited —— — Danby defires to be in he moons, ker ps and fortifies Hull 
— King not to be a beard the fleet Fs Huch letters from St, G's 
taken evcry day in thc D, poſt, and rend 14 CONNCL re 00d Jude nn 
England 67 vicar mig „ Dutch 60 — oy COMMANQEG zo tg u', 24 85 ACT by 
themiclves, ———Rullcl in the Britain, admiral ————KRilegre' the blue 
the duke———Alhoy the Royal Janes Delaval the Sove- 
reign 


112 


Their defign of going to France, and the treaſonable pa- 
pers found upon them, were fully proved. Some of them 
were written in the Lord Preſton's, and ſome in Mr. Aſhton's 
hand. They alledged in their defence, that ſimilitude of 
hands was not thought a good proof in colonel Algernon 
Sidney's caſe, But this was now only a circumſtance: In 
what hand ſoever the papers were writ, the crime was always 
the ſame, ſince they were open, not ſealed ; and conſequently 
they knew the contents of them, and thus were carrying on 
a negotiation of high-treaſon with the king's enemies, They 
were therefore found guilty and condemned. 


Carter the vanguard, Thoſe who 
Not 21 days coming in, 


NO 


reign, vice-admiral blue — 
Mall not oppoſe nor refift him, to be pardoned—. | 
or (hall not help the P'. of O. 600,000. to the ſtates of Holland- 


taxcs in his time and the K. of Fr. will require nothing Clumncy 
money to be taken away Not excepting outlaws - Scotland 


Let know whether the king will come or not ſoon, and acquaint him the 
weakneſs of the pr. council. 3 daſhes —or the like F. of That 
ſome kind anſwer — Mr Eatt merchant of Briſtol to be kept till called tor 
William St—ftrom Amſterdam — Alexander — England — George — Scot- 
land — Dorſet, Cornwallis, Montagu, Stamford, Shrewſbury, Macclesfield, 
Monmouth, Devonſhire In Feb. the king come to Scotland 
Endcavour to unite the epiſc, and preſbyt. parties. —A lets ium not intertere 
with the Fr. K. from Highlanders campaigns — land at Leith-— The 
Scots army not a French one, 5000 good Swediſh foot; the reputation of a 
proteſtant ally; two months to lettle Scotland A commitſion given to 
me from Mr, P For Fl. hinder Eng. and D. from joining 
Tuo vellels of t sol. price for Penfilvania, tor 13 or 14 months —Ormond 
and Brandon diſobliged about the guard. 1 

o have 1200 ſcumen from Denmark and Holland To fave 
Campbell To be left at the lip in flicets Weſtammſtet — Flauders 
— Scots ſhips in Newcaſtle harbour to plague London — The modett 
inguiry, the brſhops anſwer, —Not the chilling of them — But furrsfying of 
friends — To tell him, that to protect friends, and as oom as fo;crgaers are 
gone, he will diirnits. his. The woman, that was with the king in Ire- 
land, and ſent commiſſion to Stafford, and failing, not to be fent agam: : 
her tricnds live in Covent-Guarden— Private letters not. —Proteſting lords 
aguinſt the uſurper ; three of five againtt the vacancy of the crown, Benu— 
fort, Newcaitle, 'Thanet, Sawyer, Lutwich, Pemberton, Levinz, Winning 
ton, Montagu, Shewer. London clergy the worſt ; ue have their wiſhes, 
and they their oaths -— K. betraved by J. Porter: Seymour laid it — 
Lord Nottingham tays there will be a peace with Ft. and the K. left out 
-— — Bring foveignets to dive out totrcigners; then difrmis. them? leave all 
to free parliament — No juitices of peace, &c. actaally in commithon to be 
erm mul, 

% The paper at large was as follows; 


* . 


& Having obſerved, that the methods of making ſpeeches at the place of 
execution were not always attended with the dehgned ſucceſtes; and thinks 
ing it better to employ my laſt minutes in devotion and holy communion with 
my God, I have prepared this paper to leave in your hands, as well to afiert 
my principles, as to teſtity my innocenecy. 5 3 

« As to my religion, I profets by God's grace to die in the faith into 
which I was haptized, that of the church of England, in whoſe communion 
(nothing doubting of my ſalvation through the merits of my Sav1our) I have 
always thought myſelf fate and happy. According to her principles, and 
Lite much eftceined doctrine {though now unhappily exploded) I have regu- 
lated my, life, believing myſelf obl:ged by my religion to look upon my 
rightful Jawtul prince (whatever his prmciples were, or his practices might 
be,) as God's vicegerent, and accomtable (if guilty of mal-acdminiſtration) 
to God only, from whom he received his power, and always beheving it to be 
contrary. to the laws of God, the church, and the realm, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, to take up arms againſt him. And let all the world take notice 
in this beliet die. But I have more. particular obligations to the king, my 
maſter, whom I had the hoavar to ſewe, and received many ſignal favours 
from him for fixteen vears patt ; fo that gratitude (a thing not much efteemed 
at this time) as well as duty and religion, commanded the utmoſt jervice I 

him. And wrnen I had theſe conſiderations, that we were born 
his licge fubicéts; that we had ſolemmly profeiied our allegiance, and often 


1 
« * 


confirmed it with oaths 3 that his majeſty's uſage, after the priuce of 
Orange's arrival, was very hard, fevere, and (I miy fay) unjuſt; and that 


#thods of ferthng this nation have. hitherto made it more mi- 
| 
1 


it 7 & EW ne 
icrable, poor, and more expoſed to foreign enemies; and that the re 
we pictend to be tond of preferving, is now much more than ever likely to 
be deſtroyed ; there ſetnied to me no way to prevent the impending evils, and 


aye theſe nations from poverty and deſtruction, but the calling home our 


gion 


< 
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nnred ſovereige, who, as a true father of his country, hus (notwithſtanding 
all his provocations and imnries) a natural love and tendernets for all his ſub- 
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rects, MV LAM 29 tar from repimiag at the lois of my lite, that had I ten 


thoubmd, 1 ſhould rather think myſelf obliged to ſacrifice them all, than 
Crank alt zun and honeſt means 15 promote {o good and necefiary a work. 
And Luv iſe and deſire all my fellowefubjects to think of their duty, and turn 
to their allegiance, before the ſevere judgments of, God overtake them for 
their perjury and rebeſlion. But certainly the good and mtcrelt of theſe: na- 
tions, abſtracied trom all other conſiderations, will ere long convince them 
of the neceſſity of doing it. 
Having thus frankly declared my principles, I know-the inference will 
de, that I have acted accordingly, and conſequently, that I am now juſtly 
condemned, But, as I ingenuounily own the inference, fo I as poſit cv deny 
the conlequence ; or whatever my inglinntions or actings have been, yet 13 
to the matter I was ſentenced to die for, I declare myſelf innocent. And I 
will appeal even to the judges themielves, whether or no, upon my trial, 
there appeared the leaſt proof, that I knew a tittle contained in the papers, 
But pretumptions were with the jury thought ſufficient to find me guilty, 
though I am told 2 am the firſt man that ever was condemned for high-tre:ſon 
upon bare ſuſpicion. or preſumption, and that contrary to my Lord Coke's 
and other eminent lawyers opinions, The knowledge of my own innocency, 
as to the indictment and charge againſt me, was that that armed me with 10 
much aſſurance, and occationed my caſting my life upon the firlt twelve men 


T+NDAL's CONTINUATION: OFT RAPIN's 


Mr. Aſhton would enter into no treaty with the court, |, 
prepared himſelf o die, and was accordingly executed 
Tyburn on the 28th of January, the queen having remis 
that part of his fentence which related to his drawing +», 
quartering, He ſuffered with great decency and fcriouty | 
He left a paper behind bim, in which be ownet! his dee, 
ance on King James, and his fidelity to him, and athring, 
that he was ſure the prince of Wales was born of that king! 


* 


queen; but denied that he knew of the contents of the „. 
pers that were taken with him. This made ſome conclude 

* * 
that his paper was drawn up by ſome other perſon, and tow 


of the panncl, without challenging any, But though I have, I think, ;, 
reaſon to complain of the ſevere charge given by the judges, and hard n. 
ture I have received ; not to mention y clote imprionment, the hit ; 
violent proceedings againſt me, nor the induſtry uied in the return of ttt 
perions to pats upon me; the denying me 2 copy of the pannel, &c, vet 1; 
beg pardon and torgiveneſs at the hands of God, I do molt heartily pray 4; 
and forgive them, and all my enemies, all the world, nay even that judye n 
juryinan, who did fo ſignally (contrary to common juſtice) expoſe then, E: 
to deſtroy me. But let the will of God be done; I rely wholly upon by 
mercy, and the merits of my bleſſed Saviour, for falvation. I do cheart!! 
and entirely reſign myſelf into his hands; as into the hands of a faithful Cc 
ator, in fure and certain hopes of a happy reſurrection. Blefs, protcet, ng 
ſtrengthen, O Lord God, my good and gracious king and maſter; in thy 
duc time let the virtue, goodnels, and innocency of the queen my nit 
nme all her enemies bluſh, and lence the wicked and unjull ealumn 
malice an-l envy have raiſed againſt her; make her and theſe nations np; I 
the p C oft . ales, whon , from unonivnerable and undated rü, 
know o be her for. Reftore thein all, when thou ſceſt fit, to the. 
rights, and on ſock a bottom, as may ſupport and eftablith the chu 
Fug ind, aud once more make her flourith, notwithilanding the wor: 
hath received of late from her prevaricating ſons. 

„ Forgive, forgive, O Lord, all my encmics; biefs all my friends : c. 
fort and ſuppett my dear atilicted wife, and poor 5 
and a father to them: tor their ſakes only I could have withed to li. 
pirdon that wiſh, O good God, and take my foul into thy  everlaſ 
glory.“ Amen. | 


wy: 


babes; be thou a lust 


Joux AsnrTo: 


This paper was immediately followed by an anſwer to it, ſuppoſed to hs 
written by Dr. Kdvard Fo ier, afterwards biſhop of Gloceftcr, in which 
is oblerved, tl l Fas Teaion to fuſpect that paper to have been d 
up by another hand thin thit of Mr, Athton ; that the uncharitablene:s 
teat of the paper was unvecoming a perton going out of the world; bu 
pale obemence was. not the caute of Mr, Aihton's ſuffering, but the drt 
of it; tuat king Williun was our only lawful lJovereign then; that tlic n 
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gy 
lon was proved upon him, 
* 


hut the revolution is to be hiſtiteg 
that Mr. Afluon had no hard meaſure, fr 

Ihe ſeverity of the charge, fays the an 
lay in applying the Rlaiute- 25 Edw. III. to his fact, which was, © detipn 9 
carry into France a treatounuble ſcheme and project of an invation, in order to 
depoling the king and queen. This laſt the judges declared had been atv ar 
held to be high treaſon, All the queſtion then was, whether fuch a tuct were 
an overt. act of ſuch a defign; and to it was left to the jury, Whether Mr, 
Aſhton intended to go over with ſuch a deſign or not. It there be anv be- 
verity here, it muſt be in the law; and that all thoſe, who 1uffer by a law, 
are apt to complain of, 

« He particularly chargeth that judge and that juryman, who did, he 
ſaith, ſignally, contrary to commen juſtice, expoſe themſelves to dettrop 
him. "This is a very hard charge ftiom a dying man, and onght to have 
great evidence to reconcile 1t to common charity; but he offers none. The 
jury were to act according to their conſciences; and if they did fo, how 
could they expole theniielves contrary to common juſtice to deſtioy him? 
But what evidence doth he give that they did not ty? Some have told him 
that he was the firſt man that was ever condemaed for high-tre-\on, upon 
bare juſpicion or preſumption, aud that contrary to my lord Coke, and other 
eminent lawyers opinions. 

The main point as to the jury was, whether they were ſatisfied in theit 
coniciences that Mr, Athton intended to go into France with iuch 2 deligi, 
And where the fact hes in the intention, there can be no direct evidences 
without ſeeing the heart, but it muſt be gathered from a concurreiice of cu— 
cumitances ſtrong enough to determine aa honeſt man's judgment ; and tuct 
the jury believed to be in his cate. My lord Coke's words are on the ce 
of treaſon, that * the compafling, intent, or imagination, though tecret, is 
to be tried by the pcers, and to be diſtovered by circumttances precedent 
concomitant, and ſublequent, with all endeavour evermore for the {atety dl 
the king.“ It is true he faith afterwards, fol. 12. that * corectural pre- 
ſumptions, or inferences, or {trains of wit, are not ſufficient? but there mult 
be good and maniteſt proof.“ Yet fall this proof muſt be tach as the 
thing will bear; for there can he no © direct ard plain proof,” of a lectct 
intention. Either therefore no man can be juſtiy condemned for a 1ecrel 
intention, manifeſted by an overt act; or there muſt be ſuch a provi #- 
lowed, as is {ufticient to ſatisfy a man's conicience, although it come not up 
to plain and direct evidence, as it is oppoſed to the higheſt degree of pie- 
lumption, 

« But it may be ſaid, that “the preſumption lies in judging the intention 
from the overt act; hut that overt act muſt be manifeſty proved,” The 
overt act in this cate was * the carrying over treaſonable papers into France, 
in order to an invation,* The fole queſtion then was, whether there 4 
mamteſt proof as to thele papers. That the papers were found ;bous him 
was manifeſtly proved; and he owns, fol. 110. that they were univrtte 
natcly found upon hin,“ but he faith, that “he knew not the importance 
ot them,” It was maniteſily proved, that he had an extraordinary conteſte 
ment to have theie papers thrown overbuard, which he faith was perfect 
out ot triendſlip ;? and whether that was a true anſwer, was left to the coi 
ſciences of the jury, who were to judge of this by all the circum tance 
antecedent, concomnant, and tubleguent, by which they concluded. bn 
guilty. And T cannot ſec how they went againſt common juſtice there 
eſpecially tince Mr, Afhtun well knew that one of the moſt material paſts 
taken was of his oun hand-writing, not the firſt dgaught, hut the cas“, 
which was ſhewed him in the cout; and when it was fo, he deſicch 1 
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paſtily copied over by himſelf, without making due reflec- 
Los en this part of it; for biſhop Burnet compared this 
„bet, Which he gave the ſheriff, and which was written 
Jin ais own hand, with thoſe found about him, and it was 
W.fib! , that both were written in the ſame hand. 
be lord Preſton went backward and forward; he had no 
a mind to die, and yet was not willing to tell all he knew. He 
E.Acd a weak part in all reſpects. When he was heated by 
the importunities of his friends, who were violently engaged 
lagaiaſt the government, and after he had dined well, he re- 
Solved to die heroically, But the next morning the heat 
wert off, and when he ſaw death in full view, his heart 
$:::1-d him. The ſcheme he carried over was ſo fooliſh, ſo 
In concerted, and ſo few engaged in it, that thoſe, who 
Inc the whole lecret, concluded, that it he had got ſafe to 
the court of France, the project would have bern fo deſpiſed, 
chat he muſt have been ſuſpected as ſent over to draw King 
Ilames into a ſnare, and bring him into the king's hands, 
e was therefore pardoned. And as for Mr. Elhot, there 
being no poſitive proof againſt him, he was not brought to a 
Arial. 
Soon after, on the 25th of February 1690-1, the queen 
&T1-d out a proclamation for diſcovering and apprehending 
e. Turner, the late biſhop of Ely, William Penn, the 
Wamous quaker, and Mr. James Graham, as accomplices of 
che lord Preſton and Mr. Aſhton; and the earl of Clarendon 
as ſeized and committed to the tower on the ſame account; 
put after ſome months, the king, in regard to that earl's 
relation to the queen, would proceed to no extremities 
pgainſt him, but gave him leave to live confined to his houſe 
In the country. But the biſhop of Ely, Graham and Penn 
&bſconded. 
| Four days before the king's arrival, a fire happened at 
MWbitehall, which began about eight o'clock at night, by 
the negligence of a maid ſervant, (who, to fave the pains of 
Tutting a candle from a pound, burnt it off, and threw the 
teſt down careleſsly before the flame was out) at the lower 
b of the ſtone gallery, in thole lodgings which were the 
gucheſs of Portſraouth's, and burnt very violently till four 
The next morning; during which time almoſt all rhe ſtone 
pallery and buildings behind it, as far as the Thames, were 
onſumed, and one or two men Killed by the buildings that 
dere blown up!. 
# The king, after having given the neceſſary orders for the 
$eduCtion of Ireland, and tor fitting out a large fl-er which 
ddmical Ruilel was appointed to command, beſtowed his care 
dn filling the vacant cccleſiaſtical digtttes. He had ſuffer— 
d the deprived biſhops to continue, now above a year, in 
heir ſees. 
burch, doing nothing, but living privately in their palaces. 
Bon Burnet had, by the quren's order, moved both the 
rl of Rocheſter and fir John Trevor, who had great credit 
ith them, to try, whether, in caſe an act coul be obtained 
o excuſe them from taking the oaths, they would proceed 
diſcharge their functions in ord:inations, inſtiturions, and 
Bonfirmartions, and aſſiſt ar the public worſhip, as formerly. 
ut they would give no anſwer; only they faid, that they 
ould live quietly, that is, keep themſelves cloſe, till a 
droper time ſhould encourage them to act more openly. 
Jpon this all thoughts: of this kind were laid +Hde, One of 
e moſt conſiderable men of the party, Dr. Sherlock, upon 
Ring James's going out of Ircland, thought, that this gave 
he preſent government a thorough fertlement ; and in that 
Wc be thought it lawful to take the oaths, and therefore 
bo: only took them himſelf, but publicly juſtified what he 
ad done; which expoſed him to very ſevere reproaches 


be read, and not the copy.” 


©. that the original may! And he had good 
alon for it; for, as far as I can judge upon periztal of both, it is the very 
me hand, in which this iperch was written. But what nid Mr. Aſhton 
the jury to clear this matter? He ſalch, tol. 129, that * his hand was not 
Woved to any of the papers, and therefore there was nothing but ſyuppobttion, 
EF luſpicion againſt hum.“ It is true, there was no direct and plum proof of 
hand, as there was in the cate of my lord Preiton, and it is a wonder it 
omitted, for that would have been plain proof of his knowing what was 
thoſe papers.“ : 
* However all the other cirenm{ances put together were a ſufficient proot 
has privity to the contents of them. And I won der how Mr, Afhton could 
Feoiidently in his paper * declzre himtelf innocent as to the matter, tor 
Ch he was ſentenced to die;“ when he knew the paper was of his own 
d-writing, and plain proof haih been tince m ide of 15 OWn delivery of 
Joes third perſon. Can a man be innocent and guilty of the ſame 
ig ? 
the only thing to be taken notice of, which rem uns, is a reflection on 
F 20VClnment for his * cclotei pion ut, and the haily and violent pro- 
Wings agiinlt him.“ If there were: any thing more than ufual in uch 
Nas to his impritonment, he ought to have mentioned the particulats ; 
ocherwile it is to arraign the common juſtice of the nation. As to the 
WY and violent proceedings of his trial, it was then told him, that the 
Fatclt advantage he had was in putting off his trial; for by that he Knew 


OF 


They all the while neglected the concerns of the 
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from thoſe, whom he kad abandoned. The diſcovery of 
the biſhop of Ely's correſpondence and engagement in the 
name of the reſt, gave the king a fair opportunity of fillin 
the vacant ſees, which he refolved to lay hold of. He 
Judged rightly, that it was of great conſequence both to his 
own ſervice, and the intereſts of religion, to have the ſee of 
Canterbury well filled, fince the reſt would turn upon that. 
By the choice, which he was to make, all the nation would 
lee, whether he intended to proceed with his firſt deſign of 
moderating matters, and healing the divifions in religion; 
or whether he would go into the paſſions and humours of 
a high party, that ſeemed to court bim as abjectly as they in- 
wardly hated him. 

Dr. Tillotſon had now been well known to him for two 
years ; his ſoft and prudent councils, and his zeal for his 
lervice, had begot both in the king and queen a high and 
jult opinion of him. They had both for above a year prefled 
him to come into this poſt ; and he had ſtruggled againſt it 
with great earneſtneſs. As he had no ambition nor aſpiring 
in his temper, ſo he forelaw what a ſcene of trouble and 
ſlander he muſt enter into now in the decline of his ave. 
The prejudices, which the jacobites would poflels all people 
with for his coming into the room of one, whom they called 
a Confellor, and who began now to have the public com— 
paſſion on his ſide, were well foreſeen by him. He likewiſe 
apprehended the continuance of that hear and averſion, 
which a violent party had always exprell-d towards him, 
though he had not only avoided to provoke any of them, 
but had, upon all occations, done the chief of them great 
ſervices, as often as it was in his power. He had large 
principles, and was free trom ſuperſtition. His zcal had 
been chiefly againſt atheiſin and popery; but he had never 
ſhewn much ſharpneſs 4gainll the d:ffenters. He had lived 
in a good correſpondence with many of them, and had 
brought ſeveral over to the church, by the force of reaſon, 
and the ſoftneſs of perluation and good ut:ge, but was a 
declared enemy to violence and ſeverities on account of dif- 
terences in religion, Ele laid before the King all the ill 
effects, which, as he thought, the promoting him would 
have on his ſervice; but all this ſerved only to increaſe the 
king's eſteem of him, and fix him in his purpoſe. Dr. 
Tillotſon, therefore, though with great unezfine(s to himſelf, 
ſubmitred to his command. De. Simon Patrick, biſhop of 
Chicheſter, was likewiſe tranſlated to the biſhopric of Ely, 
in the room of biſhop Turner, and Dr. Beveridge rector of 
St. Peter's in Cornhill, was to be promoted to the biſhopric 
of Buh and Wells, in the room of biſhop Kenn; Dr. Fow- 
ler to the ſee of Glouceſter, in the room of biſhop Frampton 
Dr. Cumberland to the ſee of Peterborough, in the room of 
biſhop White; Dr. Moor to the fee of Norwich, in the 
room of biſhop Lloyd; and Dr. Grove to the ſee of Chi— 
celter, void by the tranſlation of biſhop Patrick; and Dr. Sher- 
lock, maſter of the temple, to the deanery of St. Paul's ; 
Dr. Comber to the deanery of Durham, in the room of Dr. 
Granville; Mr. Willtam Talbot to the deanery of Wor— 
ceſter, in the room of Dr. George Hickes; and Dr. Wood- 
ward to the deancry of Sarum. Not many weeks after their 
majeſties nominated Dr. John Sharp, dean of Canterbury, 
to the archbiſhopric of York, in the room of archbiſhop 
Lamplugh; Dr. Ironfide biſhop of - Briſtol, to ſucceed Dr. 
Herbert Crofts, lately deecafed, in the biſhopric of Hereford ; 
Dr. John Hall to be biſhop of Briſtol; and Dr. Richard 
Kidder, dean of Pererborough, to be biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, Dr. B-veridge having declined that biſhopric &, fo that 
in two years time the king had named fitrven biſhops; and they 
were generally eſteemed as the inoft learned, the wiſeſt, and beſt 


how * to lay the papers on my lord Preſton ;* which yet could not clear 
him as to thoſe papers, which were not wiitteu with my lord's hand, 
nor related any ways to him; but one of them was written with his own 
band,” | 

i Dining the king's abſence, fir Robert Cotton of Cambridgeſhire, and 
Mr. 'Phoumas Frankland were made poſt-umſters general in the room of mayor 
Wildinan, who was removed by the queen, And fir Edward Villiers was 
on the 20th of March, created baron Villiers of Hoo, and viſcount Villiers 
of Haitford in Kent. He was master of the horie to the queen. 

This gwe great occalion to a pamphlet, printed, May 1091, intitled, 
© A vindic.tion of their mayjeſtics authority to fill the tees of the deprived 
biſhops 5 in a letter out of the e bunt, occalloned by Dr. B ; S ICTs 
{al of the Iiſhopric of Bath and Wells. It was aftet wards re-printed in“ the 
collection of ſtate tracts publiſhed on occulion of the late revolution in 1 059, 
and during the reign of king Willtam III. The author of this piece begins 
with obferving, that Dr. Beverilge's tetutal had occationed great talk, and 
diflerent cenſares, as men were divided in their intercits and opinions; and 
that thaugh he could eaſily apprebend teveral realtors, which might move 
wilc and good men, where chere were no greater and more prog obliga- 
tions to the contraty, rather to choote an ccclefiaſtical prefer ment void by 
death or celtion, than by deprivation ; yet gur pretent circumſtances, lays 
he, are ſuch, as ought to ovei-rule all niceties, the milciuet of ſuch a retufal 
being ſo intolerable, as nothing _ xculc, much leſs juitity it, but mu 
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men, ho were in the church. And it was viſible, that ĩnall theſe 
nominations, and the filling the inferior dignities, which became 
vaid by their promotions, no ambition nor court-favour had 
appeared, but on the contrary men were ſought for, and 
brought out of their retirements, and moſt of them very 
much againſt their own inclinations. They were remarkable 
for their moderate principles and calm tempers: and their 
romotions were ſuch a difcovery of their majeſties deſigns 
with relation to the church, that it ſerved greatly to remove 
the jealouſies, which ſome other ſteps the king had made, 
were beginning to raiſe in the whigs, and very much ſoft— 
en«-d the ill humour, which was ſpread among them. 
Oa the laſt day of April ti king, in purſuance of his 


ſolute unlawfalneſs of ſuccec ling in ſuch preferments, while the deprived 
biſhop hves ; which would ba very odd tor them to pretend, who have ſub- 
mitted to the preſent government.“ He then endeavours to ſhew, that 
friendſu 9 for the former incumndent 1e goo realon for retuung; auch that 
ſuch a retuſal would give an unpardonggle feandal both to the che mies and 
friends of the government, and to the government itſelf; aud he ſtates the 
dottor's caſe in thts manner. * He ſubmitted to the government, and took 
me Gath n! alleg1ance 718 varly 8 anv mans; 41 never, that I beard, uncl the 
Jeaſt icruple abo it it; and vet this was the time to have been ſcrugulous, it 
he would have been fo ; for i ſeems a little of the lateſt, when he is hecome 
a ſworn tubject to king Willtam and queen Mary, to queſtion their au— 
thority to mike a biſhop: and if the former biſhops were deprived, and 
new biſttops ide, by fach an authority as he can twear allegiance to, I can- 
not underſtand, that it can be unlawful to accept a biſhopric trom the hands 
of thoſe, whom he owns, by his fwcaring allegiance to them, to have au— 
thoriiy to give it; for this is an authority, which belongs to the imperial 
crown of Engel ind. Beſ das this, Dr. B * *® was one of thoſe, who, by com- 
miſſion from the dean and chapter ot Canterbury, hath exercied archive i- 
copal authority, during the vacancy of the ſce by the deprivation py, "al 
archbiſhop, as iz cxpretied in the conmmiſion, And I take rms to ve alto- 
Rether as wilt (i either of them were unlaivtul) to ſeize upon the autho— 
rity of the archi am MI upon the gecount ot his deprwation, as to take the 
character, and excrcife the authority of a biſhop in the fee ofen deprived 
bilh»p. To receive the coimcration of a biſhop, I tnppole, is not the thing 
he accounts w.lawiul, no; to eccrcile the authority of a biſhop ; and, then 
there is nothing he em. tinak unlawful but to exercite the authority of 1 
biſhop in tie 1 Ee 01 4 cEplIVer bill"p, And it jceins to we 15 um an tul far 
a preſbvter to do this, as tor a milhop to do i:, :1!cis a piretoytel may do it 
without the revenaes of the biſhoprie, but a bifhop e mmit not do it wih them. 
But this can be no eccleh ſtie d ſcruple, as fo grew u cinomit mutt needs 
know; for if the civil poser cannot ditpole oft 1uch temporal 1atters, it 
can do nothing.“ 

The author emarks, that in a Chriſtian nation and government the church 
is incorporated into the ftve, ant the tovercigu power has a ſupreinacy in 
all eccleliaſtical cauſes; and that this ſupremacy, though it do not extend 
to the adminiſtr tion of holy oth es or church Centiires, vet Ti teachcs the 
perſons and external juildiction of biſhops and the other clergy, and the 
regulating and ordering the exteinals of religion ; as the making and depo- 
fing biſhops, whe: there is juſt cauſe for it, belongs to the tapremacy z 
which authority was exerciſed by the Jewiſh kings over the high pricit 
himſelf. That therefore, when a church-13 incorporated into the ſtate, an 
aſtence againſt the flare, is a juſt reaton to depois a biſhop from the exer- 
ciſe of his epiſcopal authority in ſuch a ſtate; eſpecially if tuch a biſhop 
wholly difowns the authority and government of the tate, and retuſes to tubs 
wit to it. State Tracts I. 635—639. 

The moſt remarkable events, as well as the gencral ſtate of Ireland, 
will appear from the following extracts of original letters written by Mr. 
John Palicney, under ſetetary to the lord viſcount Siduex, to fir William 
Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover. 


1 
1 


SIR, 
Whitehall, 24 February, 1690--1, 


« Yeſterday came in nine or ten mails, the laſt with letters of the 1:th 
inſtant from Dublin. The news they bring is in ſubſtance that "Tyrconnel 
arrived at Lime ick about the 14th of Jaunnm with thice frigates"and nine 
veſlels 1;den with proviſions, clothes, ſome arms and ammunition ; but that 
notwithſtanding the joy, which this tupply occaſioned among the Irith, the 
officers ſhew but melancholy countenances, looking upon themlelves to be 
but in an ili condition. That fince the repulſe of the Irith at Feimoybridge, 


which they attacked the 24th of Jinnary lait, and were beaten off with the 


lots of about twenty of their men, they had drawu together again about 
fourteen troops of hore and dragoons, and fifteen hundred foot, and moved 
towards Billmagooly under the command of brigadier Carrol; and that 
thereupon mayor-general Fetteau having aflembled about ſeven hundred 
borſe and three hund.ed foot from Corke and the neighbouuring garriſons, 
niarched againſt the rebels, who would not ſtand an engagement, but upon 
the approach of our tops fled in great confuſion towards Limerick. That 
fnce Fyrconnel's arrival the rebels had been likewiſe in motion towards 
Athlone, ging our troops an alarm, as if they intended to attack Mullin. 
gar, our principal garriſon and magazine on that fide; which occaſioned the 
marching thither of colonel Foulke's regiment from Dablin. But the ene- 
my ſtopped half way between Athione and Mullingar at a place called 
Ballymore, and built there a imall tort, which they will as foon quit, when 
our men think it worth their while to march thither. That the rapparees 
continue to commu. great Gepredations in the country, and are Verv numer— 
ow ; but that out parties often meet with them, and generally kill or take 
as many as they cau come up with; and by the meaſutes now taken it was 
to be hoped they would be ion reduced to a tmall number. Our parties 
bad likewile had feveral rencounters with ſome of the enemy's formed 
troops with their uſual ſuccets, killing divers of them, and taking ſome 
rifoners ; but the particulars are not worth the mentioning here. 'T hit the 
Fords juſtices had put out two proclamations, ons to prevent the robberies 
and plunderings ot the ſoldiers; for which ſatis faction is to be made out ot 
their pay upon due proof before f-me Juſtice of the peace in the country 
wherein ſuch oftence is commuted, betides other puniſhment, according to 
the nature of it. The other, appoints William Robinſon, ——— Johnſſon 
Edward Corker, John South, and William Molineux, elquires, or any 
three of them, to be commitione:s tor ſtating the accounts of the ariny, and 
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reſolution to command in perſon the confederate army ; 
Flanders, ſet out from Kenſington, embarked at Hlarwich g 
the ad of May, ſet fail with a fair wind for Holland, . 
tended by a ſquadron of men of war under .rear-admirg 
Rooke, landed the next day near Maefland Sluice, wen 
from thence to Hounſleardick, and arrived the ſame evenig 
at the Hague; where we ſhall leave him for a while, to f 
how his orders were executed in Ireland. 

After both armi-s had gone into winter-quarters the pre. 
ceding year, they remained quiet on both fides for a tins; 
and though leveral defigns were formed by each party again 
the other, yet no confiderable action happened between them!. 
The greatcit miſchief done to the Engliſh was by the Iriſ 


aſcertaining all debts due to and from the ſaid army, and examining all ac. 
counts ot money whatloever paid unto or diſburted by any perion ior the ug 
of the army. That lieutenant-general Ginckle had likewiſe put out a de. 
claration, wherein, after taking notice of the artifices made ule of by the 
pentioners of France to delude the Irith, and to make them obſtinate 9 
their ruin, he declares, that an Itith Rowan catholic gentleman, that cane 
out of the enemy's quarters, upon hunibie application to their mics 
ties, bad been fully intorined of the mercy and indulgence deligned tg 
ſuch of the Früh army and inhabitants, as dic tubmit to their government; 
but that he having been hitherto obſtructed to make his meſſage known, 
the tad nemenani-general had thought fit to take this way of making u 
public : that he had authority, and was ready to grant reatonalzle terms to 
them, who are willing to return to their duty, their mazettivs not defiring 
to opprels the Ih enher by perſecuting them tor their religion, ruin 
them in their eſtes, or enſlwing them in their hberties ; their majvittes 
having a g: eater :cgurd to the preſervation of the inhabitants of that kingdon, 
than to the juſt reteniment, which their behaviour had deferved, Lilly 
chat the lords juſtices had held teveral conſultations with heutenant-genera! 
Ginckle, and the reſi of the general officers, about the affairs of the um; 
and making the necctlary preparations for an early campaign,? ö 


Whitehall, 6. March, 1699-1, 


This day came in ſeveral letters by the common poſt, of the zd infa, 
but all to private perſons, and trom one and the ſame band, which 1s the 
mayor ot Liverpool, who writes, that a maſter of a vetlel from Dublin, put 
in there that day, reports, that on the 27th paſt there happened a ver 
arp engagement between our army and the rebels near Ballynsore, in which 
we gave them an entire defeat, kilhng and taking prifoners between five and 
Ix thomand of them, and all ther bag and bagage, with the Joſs of about 
two hundred on our nde. That it was reported Sarsheld was mortally 
wounded; and that general Ginckle was brought to Dublin on Saturdiy 
niglit um a coach forely wounded, "This is the ſubſtance of the lets, 
There were other particulars, which I have omitted, becauſe this account 
coming but after an odd manner, we mutt wait tor a confirmation of it trow 
a better hand. 


Whitehall, March 10. 169%-:, 
© I have nothing to trouble yon with this poſt, but to refer you 
yeſterday's Gazette, which you will receive from Mr. Le Pin; wheivwa 
you will tind an account of a late engagement, with a defeat of the rebels a 
Ircland, which, though imail in ittelt, yet will undoubtedly in its cok 
quences prove very conkiderable, it being juſt upon the opening the cam 
paiyn, and a treſh inſtance of their not daring to ſtand againſt an Engiith 
torce, though never fo ſmall, But to let you fee, how little reaſon there is 
0 appreacnd amy great danger froin juch an eheim, I cannot but take notue 
to you of a paſtage omitted in the Gazette, which is, that they had place 
thar pilitadocs imwards; fo that wftead of hindering us from falling on ther, 
they were a feruuty to us trom their breaking in upon our men. But 
doubt not you will ealtly look upon this as an act of ſupererogation, or Iril 
underitauduig. In ne, that Sarsfield, this mighty hero, is highly diltat- 
hed; and that there are great factions and diſcontents amongtt them up 
the account of the French, and the great neceſſities and diſtrefics they laboat 
under, we have all the reaſon in the world to believe, from the trequeat 
accounts we have tiom delerters aid p!ifoners daily taken from them.” 


Whitehall, March 13. 1691 


© This day came in letters from Dublin of the th inſtant, which , 
that brigadicr Stuart from his quarters near Beltarbat went out lately ut 
party of about ſeven hundred men towards James town, feventcen miles 
into the enemy's quarters, upon notice, that two regiments of the rebts 
were incamped there with fitteen hundred rapparces, and a very great pit 
of cattle; and hat it not been for one of the p' otected Iriſh, who gave . 
tice fo carly of our motion, that colonel Clittord hid time enough 10 19 
two other regiments, one of horie, and another of dragoons, to their pal, 
we had to jurprizeds'them, ag m all probability had given them these 
g1eater deſcat than the other we lately did near Athlone, whereot dhe lat 
Gazette gave you an account, and taken their cattle too. But the ene), 
though above four times our munber, flying before our men, as they ca 
near them, little execution was done, our party killing only nine or ten d 
the enemy in their fight, witnout any lots on our fide ; That the lord jultice 
Conngtby, who bas been very ill of a fever, is now upon his recovely: 
That the Liifh give no alarms, nor ſeem to be in u poſtute to do it: Tlat a 
cornet and eight troopers, deſerters, who came over from the rebels the 
day theſe letters bear date, report the comicroation was ſo great at Athlone, 
that they hut the gates upon them, and left oft to our mercy, and many ct 
them peritaed : That, puriuint to the king's orders, the regiment of Dor!y 
trot commanded by colonel White, colonel Rutfſel's regiment of hoite, Us 
troops of colonel Woofeltey's regiment of norſe, and four troops of the c. 
ot Oxtord's regunent, are forthwith to be broke,” 


Whitchall, 20. March 1690“. 


© Our laſt letters from Dublin are of the th inftant, which bring 007” 
count of any particular action in thoſe parts, but à general, that 12" 
proteſlents, and men of very good ſenſe, who made their eſcape lately ien 
Limerick, do report there ate great diſcontents in that place: that the we 
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. J pprrees, who committed great crvelties and depredations, 
" ad then retreated to their bogs and faſtneſſes, where the re- 
„ lar forces could not reach them. Nor were the lords 
al tices more ſucceſsful in their attempts to ſuppreſs them, 
ther by offers of mercy to ſuch as ſhould ſubmir to the! 
ov WE Kajeftics obedience, or by propofing a reward for every head 
« WS a rapparee- But now the Englith army having taken the 


Lid about the begivning of June, the rapparees mixed 


e. hemſelves with King James's forces, with whom they mult 
e; Tat the fortune of war. King William's forces being con- 
if erably augmented by the addition of thoſe troops, which 
Þ ter Mackay had compleated the reduction of the Scots 
ih . Flighlanders, lieutenant-general Ginckle, commanded in 

chief, and decamped from Mullingar, and next day came 
« WScfore Bally more: the mai quis de Ruvigny being lent betore 
ul ih e detachment of horſe and dragoons to pofleſs himſelf 
ra Na paſs between that place and Athlone, The batteries be- 
* ſyg raiſed, the general ſent a meſtige to colonel Bu! ke, who 
me Tomwanded in the town, * that if he and the garriſon would 


4 ſurrender within two hours, he would fave their lives, and 
make them priſoners of war; ik not, they were to ex ect no 


11 Peter.“ To which the governor made an evaſive kind of 
9 uit k{wer, in hopes of obtaining better terms; but the cannon and 
whe bombs having made two breaches, the pontons being put in:iothe 
* Watcr, and all things ready for ſtorming the place, it ocgaſioned 
tes ſo great à conft-rnation among he enemy, that the ſame evening 
lem, the garriſon, which conſiſted of leven hundred and eighty men, 


b-fides four fickd-officers, and two hundred and fiſty-nine rap- 

arees, laid down their arms, and ſubmitted at diſcretion. 
The Enolith having repaired the damage done to Ballymore, 

and put that town into a better condition tor defence, they 


* 


„. micched from thence on the 18th of June, and being joined 


Biymony's pals, whilſt a ſtrong detachment of horſe ad- 


vanced towards . Athlone. Oa the 19th, very carly in the 
* morning, the vanguard marched from Bay mony, and beat 
LCN wy ; - 


the enemy from ſeveral out ditches of the Engliſh town of 
Athlone on this {ide 


G50 the Shannon, and lodged themſelves 
10 ere. The next day a battery of ten 18 pounders having 
he. zuined a baſtion nvar the water-fide, looking towards Lanel- 
oY Þorough, the general ordered an attault ro be made; which 
from was performed accordingly; and though the Iriſh made 
ronfiderable reſiſtance, yet the Ergliſh went on, and kept 
fring till they came to the breach, which a French captain 
FY of grenadiers firſt mounted, throwing his grenade, firing 
u t9 his piece, and ordering his men to do the lame. His braver 
eich ſo encouraged his party, that though he was Killed in the 


15 action, yet the Iriſh were ſoon forced to quit their poſt, 
dome retiring over the bridge to Connaught fie, and the reſt 
| leaping into the Shannon, where many were drowned. 


re After this ſucceſs, batteries were planted againſt the Iriſh 
e ton, which being finiſhed by the 22d, the cannon and mor- 
hs tars began to play very briſkly on the north-eaſt fide of the 
Bur | caſtle, where it was weakeſt, and continued to do ſo the next 
Trith day, when the pontons came up. The 25th was ſpent in 
= Taifing batteries, one below, and another above the bridge, 


whilea third was erected without the town-wall by the river- 
quent ide, oppofite to a baſtion, which the Iriſh had made on the 
other fide the river. At the {ame time the general was con— 
triving methods to march part of his army over the Shannon, 


500, at a ford towards Lancfborough; but that deſign being fruſ— 
„ WE vated, he refolved. to force his way through Athlone, and 
cke tuerefore laboured hard to gain the bridge, wherein he found 
mile no ſmall difficulty. However, on the 27th in the evening, 
eds 

Pie) ſi n of money, that the lord Tyrconnel brought over with him from France, 
por * applied to no other uſe than the v orks, and given to deſerters from us; 


o which fort there are not any borie or Eugliſh, but ot the Daniſh foot 
*0e two. hundred are lately gone over thither, though they retuſe to 
lake fervice with the Iriſh, and are therefore to be tranſported to their own 
country: That the gartiſon of Limerick has already begun to open the ma— 
&4zInes of the laſt teaton, the old being all ſpent : That they have no ex- 
Pectation of men from F:iance, nor are they makniy any preparations. for 
ioking the field: That Sarsficld and Tyconnel do by no means agree toge— 
der, the latter having ſent ſeveral times for Sarsfield to Limerick before he 
would go: That three Daniſh deſerters going towards the enemy were met 
wy four delerters coming from them; and the three being taken priſoners, 
and brought back to their quarters, were immediately executed : And, 
ally; that one Daily, a judge in the late king James's time, and others, 
We < ben ſecured upon ſuipicion of deſigning to betray Galway into the 

Taglilh hauds. 


Whitehall, 27. March, 1691. 


bk 4 We have had letters this morning of the 230 from Dublin, which ſay, 
iber Ney! exanination of the murder of colonel Foulkes's men, though 
* ad light enough to be verily perſuaded, that all the protected papiſts, 
at | n che p-lare, where it was committed, were privy to the ft, or 
calt well pleaſed with it, and that the whole kingdom over they arc ready 

| 10 do the like at the inſtigation of their prieſts that inſenſibly endeavour to 


the fame day by the prince of Wirtemberg, encamped at 
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the Engliſh burnt the wooden breaſt-work, which the enemy 
had made on the other fide of the broken arch ; and the next 
morning had laid their beams over, and partly planked them; 
which a party of the beſieged endeavouring to deſtroy, they 
were all killed in the attempt. This did not deter another 

party of ten wen trom ſetting about the ſame work, which 

they reſolutely eſſected, throwing down the planks and beams 

into the river, notwithſtanding all the firing and {kill of the 

Engliſh; which made the general refolve to carry on the 

work by a cloſe gallery on the bridge, and to paſs the Shan- 

non the next day; but they met with ſuch oppotition, eſpeci- 

ally by having their gallery burnt by the enemy, that the 

farther proſecution of the attack was deferred for that day. 

On the 3oth a council of war being held, it was warmly de- 

bated, whether it were adviſeable to make another attempt, 

or to draw off, There were not wanting ſtrong reaſons for 

the latter; but the duke of Wirtemberg, the major-generals 

Mackay, Talmaſh, Ruvigny, and Tetteau, and colonel 

Cambon urged, That no brave action could be performed 

without hazard: that the attempt was like to be attended 

with {uccels;” and they proffeted themſelves to be the firſt, 

who {ihould pals the river, and attack the enemy. Their 

opinion baving prevailed, the detachment drawn out the day 

betore was ordered ſtill to be in readineſs, and the general 

gave command that they ſhould be brought down by fix, the 

utual hour of reheving the guards, that the enemy might not 

lulpect the deſign; which indeed they did not. All things 
being ready, the conjuncture favourable, and the fignal 
given, captain Sandys and two lieutenants led the firlt party 
ot fixty grenadiers, all in armour, and twenty abreaſt, ſecond- 
ed by another ſtrong detachment of grenadicrs, (which were 
to be ſupported by fix battallions of foot) and with an unpa— 
rallelled retolution took the ford, that was a little to the left 
of the bridge, againſt a baſtion of the enemies, the ſtream 
being very rapid, and the paſlage very difficult by reafon of 
ſome great (tones, that were in the river. At the ſame time 
the Engliſh great and ſmall ſhot began to play from their 
batteries and works upon thole of the enemy on the other fide, 
who fired as thick as pothbly they could upon thoſe who 
paſſed the river. But at length theſe, by an incredible effort of 
bravery, forced their way through the enerny's bullets, fire 
and ſmoke, and having gained the oppoſite bank, the reſt 
laid planks over the broken part of the bridge, while the 
others were preparing the pontons. By this means the En— 
gliſh patted over ſo faſt, that in leſs than halt an hour they 
were malters of the town, and pollelled themſelves of the 
works, that remained entire towards the enemy's camp; the 
Iriſh being lo amazed at the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and 
reſolution of the Englith, that they quickly abandoned the 
place, and fled to the army, though not without conſiderable 
lols. The befiegers had not above fifty men killed in this 
nemorable action, which Mackay and Tetteau, and la Mel— 
lioniere conducted with great vigour, and to the good ſucceſs 
whereof Talmaſh, who went with the grenadiers as volun- 
teer, the duke of Wirtemberg, count Naſſau, and brigadier 
Bellaſis, greatly contributed by their courage and prefence of 
mind. It would be difficult to ſhew in hittory fo brave an 
enterprize, in which a fortified town was attacked acroſs a 
river by only three three thouſand men, in the face of the 
enemy's army, that were maſters of all rhe ſords by the in- 
trenchments, which they had caſt hetore them. And there- 
fore it was but juſt, that general Ginckle ſhould entail on his 
family the honour of this atchievement by the title, which 
was afterwards beſtowed on him, of carl of Athlone, 


weaken us; yet they had been only able to fix tliis murder upon one mam 
who was hanged, and at his execution owned, that he had buried them, hut 
would not ditcover any of his accomplices; and on the 224 at night the 
lords juſtices were informed, that a confiderable Humber of Iriſh deſigned 
to meet within two miles of Dublin, in onder to tome daring refolation ior 
the reſcue of their friends, who to the number of above eighty were pri- 
ſoners there on that account; upon which a ſtrong party was ſent out to 
look after them, but they came back the next morning, without meeting 
any ſuch number of papitts, as was mentioned in the information. The 
carriage of the protected papiſts, who on all occahons fhew the! implacable 
hatred to the Engliſh, and contribute all they can to their diſturbance, will 
at laſt force the government to have recourte to greater ſeverities than have 
yet been made uſe of, Theie letters tay likewiſe, that the French were 
tending over ſome forces to make an attempt upon Cork and Kinſale; but 
it deſerves no credit, though this, I think, is taken for granted, that the 
French deſign thither another convoy of proviions,' 


Whitehall, April z. 1691. 


«© Whil- I am writing this, in come two packets from Dublin with letters 
of the 28th and zoth paſt, but without one word of ties, except only the 
daily advantages the nulitia of that kingdom have over the rapparees, and 
the progreſs that has been made into the dilcovery ot the perſons concerned 
in the murder ot colonel Foulkes's ſoldiers, which is little more than what 
the Gazette has already given you an account of,” FE 
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St. Ruth, who commanded the French auxiliaries and the 
Iriſh army, did not, upon this occaſion, act ſuitable to the 
reputation, which he had formerly acquired. The Englith 
were no ſooner entered the river, but an expreſs was ſent to 
him from the town, to which he only made this antwer, 
© That it was impoſhble for the Englith ro pretend to take a 
town, and he near with an army to ſuccour it; adding, That 
he would give a thouſand piſtoles they durſt atteinpt it. 
Sarsfield replied, © That he knew the enterprize was not too 
difficult for Engliſh courage to attempt; and therefore prel- 
ſed St. Ruth to ſend ſpeedy ſuccours to the town ; which 
that general refuſing to do, and ſtil] rurning the undertaking 
to a jeſt, ſome warm expreſſions pafſed between him and 
Sarsficld, which bred a jcalouſy amongſt them, that proved 
of fatal conſequence not long after. St. Ruth being ſoon 
convinced, that the Engliſh were in aCtual poſſeſſion of the 
place, ordered ſeveral detachments to drive them out again 
but then he was ſenſible of a former overſight, in not level- 
ing thoſe fortifications of Athlone, that were next his camp; 
for now the Engliſh uſed the enemies works againſt them- 
ſelves, ſo that they thought it adviſcable to decamp that very 
night. | 

General Ginckle having continued at Athlone till he had 

put it into a poſture of defence, marched on with his army 
and encamped along the river Suck upon Roſcommon fide, 
which was a very good paſs, and which if the Iriſh had ſe. 
cured, they would have given the Engliſh a great deal of 
trouble. But they poſſeſſed themſelves of a far more advan- 
tageous poſt, for they lay on the other ſide of Aghrim cattle, 
three miles beyond Ballinafloe, and were extended from ihe 
church of Kilcommodon, on their right, to a church called 
Gourtnapori, about two miles in length. On their Jett run 
a rivulet, having ſtecp hills and little bogs on each fice; 
next to which was a large red bog almoſt a mile over, in the 
end of which ſtood the caſtle of Aghrim, commanding the 
way that led to their camp, pallable for horte no where bur 
juſt at the caſtle, by reaſon of a ſmall river, which running 
through a moiſt ground made the whole a morals. This 
morats extended itleit along to the right, where there was 
another paſs at Urachree, having a Tiling ground on cither 
fide of it; and the Iriſh camp lay along the ridge of an hill, 
on the ſide of which ſtood two Danith forts about half a 
mile diſtance from the bog below, and this cut into many 
ſmall incloſures, which the Iriſh lined very thick with mul- 
ketcers, and managed a communication between them.— 
General Ginckle having viewed the enemy's camp, found it 
very difficult of acceſs ; but confidering that he was now 
advanced fo far that he muſt either fight his way through, 
or retreat with loſs and diſgrace, ordered the army to march 
the next day towards the enemy. St. Ruth ſuppoſing by the 
countenance of the Engliſh, that they were reſolved to attack 
him, made a ſolemn ſpecch to the Iriſh, in which he told 
them, How ſucceſsſul he had been in ſuppreſſing hereſy in 
France, and bringing over a vaſt number of deluded fouls 
into the boſom of the mother-church. That for this reaſon 
his maſter had made choice of him before others, to <lta- 
bliſh the church in Ireland on ſuch a foundation, that it 
ſhould not henceforward be in the power of hell or heretics 
to diſturb it; and that all good Roman catholics depended on 
their courage to ſee thele glorious things effected. He con- 
feſſed, that matters did not entirely anſwer his expectation 
fince he came among them; but that ſtill all might be re- 
covered. That he was informed, the prince of Orange's 
heretical army was retolved to give them battle. That now 
Or never was the time for them to recover their loſt honours, 
privileges, and eſtates of their anceſtors. That they ought 
now to remember, they were no mercenary ſoldiers ; their 
all being at ſtake, and their deſign to reſtore a pious king to 
his throne, to propagate the holy faith, and exrirpate hereſy. 
And laſtly, to animate their courage, he affured them of 
king James's love and gratitude, of Lewis the Great's pro- 
tection, of himſelf to lead them on, of the church to pray 
tor them, and of ſaints and angels to carry their ſouls into 
heaven.” He cloſed his tpeech with a ſtrict order,“ to give 
quarter to none, eſpecially not to ſpare any of the French 
heretics in the prince of Orange's army,” 

He took likewiſe the moſt effectual way poſſible to infuſe 
courage into the Iriſh, by ſending their prieſts about among 
them, to animate them by all the methods they could think 
of; and, as the moſt powerful of all, they made them ſwear 
on the ſacrament, that they would never forſake their 
colours. 


= This ſpeech was found afterwards amongſt the papers of his ſecretary, 


On Sunday the 12th of July, the Engliſh army ear}, X 
the morning prepared to advance towards the enemy 1 
the weather proving foggy, they moved not till about tively 
o'clocks which was then done in as good order as the grouny 
would permit. The general at the fame time having views 
the poſture of the Irith, and ſceing the neceffity of m1ky, 
himſelf maſter ot the paſs of Urachree, ſent a Daniſh cn“ 
tain with ſome horſe to force it; but they not ſucce«d;., 
he ordered two hundred of Cunningham's dragnons to mach 
to certain ditches nigh the ford, to keep the enemy from 
coming over, and in the mean time the Engliſh army 
marched forward. By this time it was two of the clock 
and the general finding it neceſſary to gain that ford, and the 
other ways, that led to the right of the Iriſh camp, as th, 
molt proper means of attacking them, commanded Ci. 
ningham's dragoons at the ditch to advance towards a pry 
of the enemy poſted on the other fide ; who upon their z;. 
proach, with another party that ſuſtained them, all retired 
behind a hill nearer the camp, where was poſted a greats; 
body. All theſe parties being ftill reinforced by other, 
obliged the Engliſh dragoons to retreat; whereupon gene | 
Ginckle ordered Eppinger's dragoons to get betwecn thy 
bodies and the enemy's camp. This motion was preſcn:\y 
d:\covered by the enemy, who had the advantage in pour; 
in io many men upon the Engliſh, that they would till hats 
been too hard for the dragoons, had they not been ſecond 
by the earl of Portland's horſe, who behaved themſelves hy 
with great bravery. 

What was at firſt only a ſkirmiſh, had by this time cn. 
gaged a confiiierable body on both fides ; yet the enen 
tiring in ſotne time brought the generals together to del be. 
rate, whether it were not beſt to defer the battle till gen 
morning; which was agreed on lo tar, that their tents were 
ordered to ve lent for. But when they perceived the cn. 
to be in ſgne diſorder by what bad alicady happened, it wy 
reſolved not to dc lav the attack, left the enemy ſhou!. INa!Ca 
oft in the night, and fo afford no more opportunities {or a 
decifive action: wheretore by the advice of Mackav, it 93 
agreed to begin the tight on the enemy's right, thereby pro- 
pofing to draw part of their ſtrength from Aghrim callle, 
near 10 which their main body was poſted, that ſo the tig 
wing of the Engliſh might have 'the caſier paſſage oer h 
attack their left; and then the whole Engliſh ariny might 
have the opportunity to engage, which was otherwiſe . 
poltible. "I bis advice had its defircd ſucceſs. About halt a 
hour after four in the aſternoon, a party of the Englith let 
wing moved towards the enemy, and by five the battle be 
gan. The ditches were ſtrongly guarded by Lith muſket 
eers, and their horſe advantagcouſly poſted to ſuſtain them. 
And here the Irith behaved themſclves with undaunted cou 
rage, defending their poſts with unparalielled obſtinacy ; nor 
would they ſtir from one fide, till the Engliſh put their pieces 
over at the other; and then having lines of communication 
from one ditch to another, they would preſently poſt them: 
ſelves, and flank the Engliſh, which occaſioned grea: firing 
on both fides, and continued on the left almoſt an hour and 
a halt, before the centre and the right wing of the army 
began to engage. 

In the mean time the Engliſh main army advanced, and 
Mackay and the reſt obſerving ſeveral bodies of the enemy's 
horie and foot draw off from the left, and move towards theit 
right, where the Engliſh preſſed them very hard, they 14d 
hold of that advantage, and ordered the foot to march 0c! 
the bog, which fronted the enemy's main battle. The reg: 
ments of Earle, Herbert, Creighton, and Brewer, gong 
over the narroweſt place, where the hedges on the enemrs 
ſide ran fartheſt into the bog, they had orders to march t 
the loweſt of the d:tches adjo ning to the fide of the bog, nd 
there to poſt thetnſelves? till the horſe could come about bf 
Aginrim caſtle, and ſuſtain them, and till the other foot ha 
marched over the ober bog below, where it was broade!, 
and ſupported by Foulke's and Stewart's regiments. Ac 
cording to theſe orders, Earle's and the other three reg" 
ments advanced over the bog, moſt of them paſting up de 
the middle in mud and water; and upon their near appro! 
to the ditches, received the enemy's fire. But that did got 
hinder them from marching to the loweſt hedge, and d 
drive the Irith from thence, and ſoon from hedge to hedges 
till they were got very near their main body. 

On the other hand, the Iriſh had ſo well ordered the mit 
ter, that they had made an eaſy palſyge for their horſe am 
all thofe hedges and ditches, by which means they pode 
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| in great numbers, both of horſe and foot, upon the Engliſh; 
Ju bich colonel Earle obſerving, animated his men, by telling 


Schem, that no their ſafety lay wholly in their courage. — 


However, being now both flanked and fronted, and expoſed 


Ipeſides to all the enemy's fire from the adjacent hedges, the 
| Engliſh were forced to quit their ground, and retreat to the 


© bog again with conſiderable lots; and among others the co- 


5 Ss . 

lonels Earle and Herbert were taken priſoners; Earle, alter 
being twice taken and retaken, got free at laſt; but Herbert 
was barbarouſly murdered, after quarter given by the Iriſh, 


hen they faw he was likely to be reſcued. 


| While theſe things patted on this fide, colonel St. John's, 


colonel Tiffin's, the lord George Hamilton's, the French 
ptoteſtants in the Englith ſervice, and ſeveral other regiments, 
ute marching over below the bog, while the Iriſh lay to 
cloſe in their ditches, that ſeveral were doubtful, whether 
they had any men at that place or. no. But no fooner were 
nne French refugees and the reſt got within twenty yards of 
the dirches, but the enemy fired moſt furioufly upon them, 
which the other ſuſtained with intrepidity, ſtill preſſing for— 
wards, though they could ſcarce fee one another for ſmoke, 
which the wind blew towards them. The battle ſcemed 
doubtfol for fome time, but now there was reaſon to believe, 
that victory was leaning on the fide of the Iriſh ; for they 
pad driven the foot in the centre fo far back, that they were 
almoſt got into a line with the great guns, planted near the 
boy, ot which the Englth had no benefit in that conjunc- 
ure, becaule the Iriſh were intermixed with their own 
men. 

While the infantry was thus engaged, Ruvigny's regt- 
nent of French horſe, which had formerly been the duke of 
Schomberg's, and fir John Lanier's, being poſted on the 
right, Lanier's was afterwards drawn to the left, where they 
did very great ſervice; and the right wing of the Engliſh 
horſe were in the mean time making the belt of their way to 
ſuccour the foot, being ſenſible of their extreme danger, and 
that all lay at ſtake. The cavalry, befides the ſhowers of 
bullets from a body of the cuemy's dragoons and foot, that 
were conveniently poſted under a covert place, was likewiſe 
obliged to preſs and tumble over a very dangerous pals ; 
but having bravely ſurmounted all theſe difficulties, they 
lodged themſelves at laſt in a dry ditch, in the hotteſt of the 
enemy's fire from Aghrim caſtle, and ſome old walls and 
hedges adjoining. 

The Engliſh toot all this while laboured under very great 
diſadvantage in the centre; which Talmaſh obſerving haſt- 
ened to their relief with ſome treſh men, and gave orders to 
the broken regiments to halt and face about; which they im- 
mediately obeyed, and bravely charged the Iriſh, who had 
advanced upon them to the centre of the bog, killed above 
three hundred of them, before they could retreat out of it, 
and then marched boldly up to their old ground again, from 
whence they had been ſo lately beaten, At the ſame 
time Mackay had fallen upon the enemy with a good 
body of horſe on their lefr; an; among the reſt a 
| French regiment of horſe had forced a regiment of 
lrih Dragoons from an advantageous poſt, and put to 
flight Tyrconnel's horſe. Whereupon Ruvigny, at the head 


ef the earl of Oxford's regiment of horle, ſupported by his 


own, went along the fide of the bog, and bore down all be- 
tore him. And now the horſe and foot off the Engliſh right 
md the Iriſh left being mixed, there was nothing but a con— 
tinued fire, and a very hot diſpute all along the line, the 
Laſh with great reſolution - endeavouring to maintain their 
ditches, and the Engliſh with no leſs bravery to beat them 
rom thence, However, the fight was not much longer 
doubtful ; for though Sc. Ruth, when he faw the Engliſh 
foot in the centre repulſed, in a bravado told thoſe about 
kim, that he would now beat the Engliſh army to the gates 
of Dublin; yet ſeeing, with great ſurprize, the regiments 
of Oxford, Ruvigny, Langſton, and Bierly, together with 
Leviſon's dragoons, preſſing over towards the caſtle, he 
ordered a brigade of his own horſe from the right wing to 
March up to the left; then riding to one of his batteries, and 
Fiwing orders to the gunners where to fire, and afterwards 
kading on ſome horſe towards the place, where he ſaw the 

agliſh endeavour to go over, he was killed by a cannon- 
all, as he rode down the hill of Kilcommodon, the place 
where the main ſtreſs of the battle was tought, being juſt 
W uader the Engliſh camp. His fall put his troops to a ſtand, 

and his guards drawing off with his corps, many of the reſt 
drew off alſo; Sarsfield, who ſhould have commanded them, 
(and who fince the affair of Athlone, was upon the reſerve 


Vid St. Ruth) not knowing the order of battle. I he Eng- 
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liſh obſerving their diſorder, pteſſed boldly on, and in a 
ſhort time drove the enemy to the top of Kilcommodon hill, 
where their camp had lain; whereupon they began to com- 
mit their tafety to flight, the foot running full ſpeed to- 
wards a gicat bog behind them on their left, and the horſe 
on the high way towards Loughreagh. 

While this was doing in the right wing and centre, thoſe 
who firſt engaged towards the left, bravely maintained their 
ground ; aud though the Iriſh once or twice made themſelves 
maſters of the chevaux de frife, that covered the French 
foot, yet the French ablolutely regained them. However, 
little happened on that fide for near two hours; neither did 
the Dith horſe and foot, that were on the left of all, diſ— 
turb the enemy as yet, but kept in awe ſeveral bodies of 
horſe and foot, that faced them on the other ſide of the rivu- 
let, Bur then perceiving Mackay's battalions in the centre 
to drive the enemy before them, leſt thoſe bodies that faced 
them, ſhould fall back to the relief of the flying party, they 
engaged them very briſk lv, and were at firſt received with 
great reſolution ; but the Iriſh being upon the decline, they 
all fled out of the field, their foot being miſerably flaugh- 
tered by the Engliſh horſe and dragoons, and their horſe 
purſued nigh three miles. The night coming on with a 
thick miſty rain, prevented the Englith from getting between 
them and a very advantageous paſs near Loughreagh, which 
gave many of them an opportunity to efcape. However it 
was computed, that there was no leſs than ſeven thouſand 
of the Iriſh ſlain upon the ſpot, and of the Engliſh fix hun— 


dred killed, and nine hundred and fixty wounded, which 


fill makes this victory the more confiderable, fince the 
Engliſh army did not make up above eighteen thouſand 
effective men; whereas the Iriſh were compoſed of twenty 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe and dragoons. As 
for the hunour of this great day, general Ginckle himſelf 
confefled, that it was principally owing to the conduct and 
bravery of monſieur Ruvigny, and to the Oxford and the 
French regiments of horſe. 

The Engliſh lay upon their arms all night, and then after 
a few days refreſhment, the general marched to Galloway, 
the moſt conſiderable place now left in the hands of the Irith 
next to Limerick; and having poſted his forces before it, 
he fent a ſummons to the garriſon, The lord Dillon, the 
governor, made anſwer, that monfieur D'Utſon, who com— 
manded in chief, as well as himſelf, and the reſt of the 
officers, were reſolved to detend the place to the laſt. But 
notwithſtanding this reſolution, the Engliſh had no ſooner 
marched part of the army over the river, and taken the 
fort, which the Iriſh were building, but the enemy beat a 
parley, and hoſtages were immediately exchanged. The 
Iriſh demurring upon the raanner of ſurrendry, the general 
grew impatient, and ſent once or twice to them to come to 
a ſpeedy concluſion. At laſt lieutenant. colonel Bourke, one 
of the Iriſh hoſtages, was permitted to go in, to whom Tal- 
maſh, being, as was believed, inclined to lay the treaty 
aſide, and take the town by ſtorm, ſaid, © When they were 
ready to begin again, give us a ſign by firing a gun into the 
air.” But the other replied, “ That they would not fire a 
gun from within, till they were provoked from without.“ 
After ſome time the articles were agreed on, and the town 
delivered into the hands of the Engliſh. The conſequence 
of which was the ſubmiſſion of Balderick O'Donnel, with a 
conſiderable number of men under his command; and not 
long after the marching of the Engliſh army towards Lime- 
rick, which was the only place, that ſtood out, and where 
Tyrconnel died on the 14th of Auguit. He had, with a 
particular view, ſtudied to divert the French from ſending 
over ſoldiers to Ireland, deſigning, in cafe of new misfor- 
tunes, to treat with king William, and to preſerve himſelf 
and his friends; and now he began to diſpoſe the Iriſh to 
think of treating, fince they ſaw, that otherwiſe their ruin 
was inevitable. But as ſoon as this was ſuſpected, all the 
military men, who reſolved to give themſelves entirely up to 
the French intereſt, combined againſt him, and blaſted him 
as a feeble and falſe man, who was not to be truſted, This 
was carried ſo far, that, to avoid affronts, he was advifed to 
leave the army. He ſtaid therefore all this ſummer at Lime- 
rick, where he died of grief, as was believed ; but before he 
died, he adviſed all that came to him, not to let things go to 
extremities, but to accept of ſuch terms as could be got. 
And his words ſeemed to weigh more after his death, than in 
bis life-time ; for the Iriſh began generally to ſay, that they 
muſt take care of theniſelves, and not be made ſacrifices to 


ſerve the ends of the French, 


Oa the 25th of Auguſt the Engliſh army reached Lime- 
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rick, and the ſaine day made themſelves maſters of Ireton's 
and Cromwell's taits, which were now ordered to be called 
Mackay's aud Naſſuu's, becauſe gained under thoſe com- 
manders. Two days after Caſtle Connell and Caſtle-Carrick- 
a-Gunnell ſtanding upon the Shannon three miles below the 
town, were attacked, and the garriſon of both made priſoners 
of war. And at the fame time ſome Englith ſhips coming up 
the river fired ſome ſhot among the I:iith horſe, that were 
incamped near the banks; which very much ſurpriſed the ene- 
uv, who till then were made to believe, that either the Engliſh 
bad no ſhips there, or clle thoſe, which they had, would quickly 
be deflroved by the French fleet, which they hourly expected; 
But though the ſiege was vigorouſly carried on, and that in 
the mean time the Iriſh abandoned ſeveral ſmall placcs in the 
country, and brigadier Leviſon routed many of their parties 
in the county of Kerry ; though the bombs did very great 
execution upon their camp and within the town, yet on the 
17th of September it was warmly debated in a council of 


war, whether they ſhould proſecute the fiege, or march over 


the river, to deſtroy all the enemy's forage in the county of 
Clare, and then turn the ſiege into a blockade. And it was 
ſo far carried for the latter, that an engineer was ordered to 
go with a derachment towards Kilmulock, and fortify that 
place. Bat before he got out of the camp, he was coun- 
tetmanded, and a great many paliſadoes were brought into 
Mackav's fort, as ji the army intended to winter there. On 
the 19th it was reſolved to paſs the river with a great party, 
either to preſs the ſiege on that fide, or at leaſt to burn the 
enemy's forage. The ſame day a battery was raiſed between 
Ireton's fort and the old church, to flank the Iriſh, in caſe of 
a ſaliy from St. Jobn's gate; four mortars were brought from 
the great battery to Mackay's tort ; that place being judged 
the firt: it for bormbard.ng, fince the whole town lay in a line 


from thence ; and orders were given, in cafe of an alarm from 
the Iriſh troops without, that every regiment ſhould ſtand to 
their poſts aſſigned them for that purpoſe. On the 224 
General Ginckle, who was indefatigable in his buſineſs, patted 
the Shannon over a bridge of boats, with ſtrong detachments 
of horſe and dragoons, ten battahons of foot, and fourteen 
pieces of cannon, leaving Wirtemberg, Mackay, and Tel- 
maſh to command on this fidez and all that morning the 
enemy continually fired upon them from ſeveral batteries, 
but without any great harm. In the afternoon a party of 
Colonel! Matthews's dragoons was vigorouſly attacked by a 
ſtronger detachment of the cnemy, till the Engliſh foot 
coming up, the Iriſh retreated under their cannon. Then 
all the Engliſh grenadiers, ſuſtained by four regiments of 
foot, were commanded to atlault the works, that covered 
Thomond bridge, being one tort to the right, above a muſ— 


| ket ſhot from the bridge, and another to the left ſomewhat 


nearer, beſides feveral other fortifications, wherein the ene— 
my had poſted above two hundred men. The diſpute was 
hot and obſtinate for a while, and the attack extremely ha- 
zardous, the beſieged plying the aftailants with their cannon 
from the King's caſll-, and two or three more batteries, 
with ſome fmall ſhot from the wall. However, the Iriſh 
being undauntedly prefled upon by the grenadiers, they 
abandoned their poſts. Upon which a ſtrong detachment 
was ſent from the town to ſupport them; but the Engliſh 
went on with that courage and firmneſs, that they beat the 
cneiny notwithſtanding this reinforcement, and purſued 
them over the bridge to the town, A French major, who 
commanded at Thomond gate, fearing the Englith would 
enter the town with the run ways, ordered the bridge to be 
drawn up, and left the whole party expoſed to the fury of 
their purtuers, who Killed fix hundred of them, and made 
above one hundred and fixty prifoners, beſides a great num- 
ber that were puthe d into the Shannon *. 

Upon this the Englith lodged themſelves within ten yards 
of the bridge, notwithſtanding a high tower, that ſtood 
near the end of the bridge next to them; and the Iriſh 
finding now all. communication cut off between them and 
their horſe, and deſpaiting of the French ſuccours, began to 
think of giving up the town. For ſoon after the action colo- 
nel Wachop looking out of a tower, called to Scravenmore, 
and defied leave to come and ſpeak with him, which was 
reavily granted, After ſome diſcourſe, he defired the fame 
liberty tor Sarsfield to ſpeak with Ruvigny; which was like- 


» Among the prifoners was colonel James Skelton, (who died of his 
v ounds, ) im v tote pockets was tound a paper with a ſpear's head or wound 
draun upen ity and theſe words round it. "This is the meaſure of the 
7 0UNCs of the tide of our Savionr Jeſus Chriſt, which was brought from Con- 
f:ntumopie to the mpe tor Ciarnmine in a coffin of goulde, and is a moſt pre- 
cious rchque, To THE end that he or ſhe that carried the tame about him, no 
ure or Water, uon, tempett, knaite, launce or {word, nor the divil cannot 
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wiſe allowed him, and accordingly both diſcourfed ahgy 
terms for the ſurrender of the place, and towards evenig 
they returned into the town. The next day Sarsficld an, 
Wachop came out again, and deſired a ceſſation of arms ty 
three days, till they could ſend to lieurepant-general Sheldon 
who lay with about fifteen hundred horſe at Six-mile-bridge, 
in order that they might be included in the general capitu. 
lation, which was granted them; and the priſoners ih th, 
town were releaſed, On the 26th Sarsfield and Wachop 
dined with the general; and it being then agreed, that hg. 
ſtages ſhould be exchanged in order to a farther treaty, the 
lord Cutts, fir David Collier, colonel Tithn, and culgn; 
Piper were ſent into the town, in the room of the lord; 
Weſtmeath, Evagh, Timelſtown, and Lowth, who remained 
in the Engliſh camp. The next day the Irith ſent out thei; 
propoſals, but in ſuch extravagant terms, that general Ging. 
kle was ſo far from granting them, that he returned anſwer, 
That though he was a ſtranger to the laws of England, vc 
he underſtood that what they inſiſted upon was to far con 
tradictory to them, that he could not grant any ſuch thing, 
and ſo ordered a new battciv to be raiſcd; but upon the re. 
czuelt of the Iriſh he ſent them twelve articies, which provid 
to be the ſum of the capitulation. Ihe Iriſh, it ſeems, were 
ſet on by the French to infiſt on very high demands, in hopes 
they would be rejected. But the king had given Ginckle be. 
cret directious, that be ſhould grant all the demands they 
could make, that would put an end to that war. This was the 
realon that the articles he ſent them were ſo favourable, thy; 
a Capitulation was ſoon agreed upon to the gieat diſappoint. 
ment of the French, and the no {mall grief of ſome Engiih, 
who hoped this war ſhould have ended in the total rum ot 
the Iriſh intereſt, 

On the 1ſt of October the lords juſtices of Ireland arrived 
in the Engliſh cauip; and after jome farther contercucss 
with the coinmiſhtoners on the part ot the garrilon, and thiir 
troops in the county of Clare, the articles for the ſurrenda 
of the city of Limerick, and the caltles ot Rols and Clare, 
with all other places and caſtles, that were ſtill in the hands 
of the Iriſh, were on the zd of that month finally concluded, 
The Irith were ail indematiticd and rcftored to all they had 
enjoyed in king Charlcs's tune, They were alſo admitted to 
all the privileges of ſubjects, upon their taking the oaths of 
allegiance, without being bound to take the oath of 1upre- 
macy. Not only the French, but as many of the Irith es 
had a mind to go over to France, had free liberty and a late 
tranſportation. Bur Ginckle receiving a letter from a lieute- 
nant colonel in the Iriſh army, wherein he complained, that 
he was conlined tor refuſing to go into France, he Teicnted 
that violence to that degree, that he immicdiately ordeicd 
four guns to be planted upon Bolls-bridge, ſaying in tome 
heat, That he would teach the Iriſh to play tricks wit 
him.“ Upon this Sarsfield came to the Engliſh camp, and 
ſome ſharp expreihons paſted between him and the general, 
Sarsfield ſaying, at laſt, © that he was in the general's power. 
Not fo, replied Ginckle) but you ſhall go in again, and do 
the worſt you can.“ However the affair was at laſt compoled, 
and the priſoners inlarged; and as many of the Iriſh as wee 
willing to go, were ſhipped oft tor France, to the number c 
about twelve thouſand, where, upon their arrival, they were 
welcomed by a letter from king James, directed to general 
Sheldon, then the officer in chiet with them, the. ſubſtance 
of which was; That having been informed of the neccll: 
ties, which forced the lords juſtices, and the general officers 
of his forces, to ſurrender Limerick, and the other places, 
that remained to him in the kingdom of Ireland, he would 
not deter to let him know, and the reſt of the officers, that 
came along with him, that he was extremely ſatisficd with 
his and their conduct, and of the valour of his ſoldiers, bu! 
molt particularly of his and their declaration and refoJution 
to come and ſerve where he was; atluring both him and ibe 
other officers and ſoldiers, that he ſhould never forget this 
act of loyaltv, nor fail, when in a capacity, to give them, 
above others, particular marks of his favour. In the mean 
time he charged Sheldon to inform them, that they were to 
terve under his majeſty's command, and by his commiſſions; 
and that his brother, the king of France, had already given 
orders to cloath them, and furnith the with all ueceflaiies, 
and to give them quarters of retreſinent,” 


hurt him; and the women with child the day ſhe ſeeth the ſame meaſure, fb 
not die a ſudden death, but ſhall be delivered by and it any man cate 
the fame about him with good devotion, ſhall have the honor and victory © 
his enemy, the day that any doth read the ſame, or hear it read, ſhall 3% 
die an evil deat, Amen.“ This was ſuppoſed te be the hand-writing d 
lone ignorant Irifh prieſt, and kept potib!; by the colonel out of devo 
Story's Continuation of the wars in Ireland, p. 2 Th 
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Thus ended the Iriſh war by the ſurrender of Limerick, to 
the great reputation of general Ginckle, and with lo much 
the more glory to the Engliſh, as the Iriſh were fo power= 
fully ſupported by the king of France. And it is worth ob- 
ſervation, that 4 fleet of men of war and ſtore-ſhips, which 
the French king had ſent to the relief of Limerick, arrived 
in Dingle bay but a day or two after the articles were ſigned. 
Theſe articles were punctually executed; and ſome doubts, 
chat aroſe out of ſome ambiguous words, were explained in 
# favour of the Iritn ; to eatneſtly deſirous was the king tohave 
bi matters com poſed at home, that he might direct his 
hole force againlt the enemy abroad, 

The Engliſh in Ireland, though none could ſuffer more 
by the continuance of the war than they did, yet were uncaſy, 


chen they ſary that the Iriſh had obtained ſuch good condi- 


tons; and ſo:nc of the more violent among them, who were 
$exaſperated with the wrongs, which had been done them, 
began to call in queſtion the legality of ſome of the articles, 
Bat the parliament of England did nor think fit to enter upon 
that diſcuſſion ; nor made they any motion towards violating 
tho capitulation. 

Genera! Ginckle came over to England full of honour after 


10 glorious a campaign. The parliament was fo ſenſible of 


what he had done for the intereſt of the nation, that the 
houſe of commons ordered lord Caſtleton, fir Henry Good- 
rick, and five other members, to thank him and his officers 

tor their great ſervices in the reduction of Ireland. To 

which the baron replied, © I acknowledge this diſtinguiſhing 
honour done me by the houſe of commons, and value it above 

a triumph. The ſucceſs of their majeſties arms in Ireland, 
was owing chiefly to the valour of the Engliſh; and I will 
take care to communicate the vote of the houſe to the officers 
that ſerved in Ireland, and always endeavour the proſperity 
of their majeſties and their government,” He was ſoon after 
made earl of Athlone and baron of Aghrim, and to ſupport 
his honours had a grant of lands in Ireland, of twenty-fix 
thouſand four hundred an eighty acres, which was confirmed 
by the Iriſh parliament, but which however we ſhall ſez here-.. 
after put into the report of the commiſhoners for the Iriſh for- 
feitures. 7, 

* The city of London invited the new earl, with the duke 
of Wirtemberg, the generals Scravenmore, Lanier, Talmaſh, 
and Ruvigny, with molt of the officers then in town, to dine 
with the lord mayor fir Thomas Stainp, and entertained them 
with equal reſpect and magnificence. After all, it muſt be 
owned, that without detracting from Ginckle, a large ſhare 
of all that was done, was due to ſome of the general officers, 
particularly to Ruvigny (who was afteiwards made earl ot 
Galway) to Mackay and Talmaſh. 

With regard to the affairs of Scotland, they were now 
brought to ſome temper. Many of the lords, who had been 
concerned in the late war, came up, and confetled and dil- 
covered all, and took out their pardons. They endeavowmed 


to excuſe themſelves, by alledging, that they had apprehend- . 


ed themſelves to be expoſed to ruin; and that they dreaded 
the tyranny of preſbytery no leſs than they did popery ; and 
they promiſed, that if the king would ſo balance matters, 
that the lord Melvil, and his party, ſhould not have it in 
their power to ruin them and their friends, and in particular, 
that they ſhould not turn out the miniſters of the epiſcopal 
perſuaſion, who were yet in office, nor force preſbyterians 
on them, they would engage in the king's intereſts ſ{aithfully 
and with zeal. 

They likewiſe undertook to quiet the Highlanders, who 
ſiood out ſtill, and were robbing the country in parties ; 
and engaged to the king, that if the epiſcopal clergy could 
be affured of his protection, they would all acknowledge and 
lerve him. They did not defire, that the king ſhould make 
any ſtep towards the changing of the government, that was 
lettled in Scotland; but only requeſted, that epiſcopal mi- 


diſters might continue to ſerve in thoſe places, which liked 


| em. beſt; and that no man ſhould be brought into trouble 
vr his opinion, as to the government of the church; and 
that ſuch epiſcopal men, as were willing to mix with the 
bteſbyterians in their judicatories, ſhould be admitted, 
"\thout any ſevere impoſition in point of opinion. This 
booked fo fair, and agreed ſo well with the king's own 
lenſe of things, that he very eaſily hearkened to it; though 
i aterwards appeared, that all this was an artifice of the 
JaCobites to engage the king to diſguſt the preſbyterians, by 
dung whom, or at leaſt rendering them remils in his ſervice, 


Jaan reckoned they ſhould ſoon be maſters of that king- 
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For that party reſolved now to come in generally to take 
the oaths ; but in order to that, they ſent one to king James, 
to ſhew the neceſlity of it, and the ſervice, which they in- 
tended by it, and therefore aſked his leave to take them. 
That King's anſwer was more honeſt ; he ſaid, that he could 
not content to that, which he thought unlawtul ; but if any 
ol them took the oaths on deſign to ſerve him, and continued 
to advance his intereſts, it ſhould never be remembered againſt 
them. 

The younger Dalrymple was now made ſecretary of ſtate 
in conjunction with the lord Melvill; and he undertook to 
bring in molt of the jacobites into the king's fervice ; but 
they entered at the ſame time into a cloſe correipondence 
with St, Germains. The truth was, that the prelbyterians, 
by their violence, and other abſurd practices, were rendering 
theint-lves both odious and contemptible. They had formed 
a general aſſembly in the end of the former year, in which 
they very much expoſed themſelves by the weakneſs and 
peeviſhnels of their conduct. Little learning or prudence ap— 
peared among them ; poor preaching, and wretched haran- 
guing, partialitics to one another, and violence and injuſtice 
to thoſe, who differed from them, appeared in all their meet- 
ings. And theſe ſo much ſunk their reputation, that they 
were weaning the nation moſt eflectually trom all fondnels 
to their government. But the falſhood of many, who, under 
a pretence of moderating matters, were really undermining 
the king's government, belped in the ſequel to preſerve the 
preſbyterians, as much as their own conduct did now alienate 
the king from them. 

The events at fea were not very conſiderable. For the 
fleets being now of almoſt equal ſtrength on both fides, the 
French as cautiouſly avoiding a general engagement, as they 
eagerly fought it the vear before. Their deſign was to in— 
tercept the Iinglith Turkey fleet, which was exceedingly 
rich; for which purpoſe they hovered a long time about the 
Iriſh coaſt; and had failed from before Kinſale, but a few 
days, when the Smyrna fleet came all ſafe into that harbour, 
under a convoy of fourteen men of war, commanded by 
captain Aylmer, having been held back ſeven weeks by con- 
trary win.'s in their patſage from Cadiz. The Englith grand 
fleet all this while Kept another courſe, for want of intelli- 
gence. But as ſoon as admiral Ruſſel was informed, that 
the Smyrna fleet was got into Kinſale, he ſtcered thither 
from Cape Clear, and afterwards took all imaginable care, 
that they might be ſafely convoyed into their reſpective ports; 
and then ſtood over to Uſhant in queſt of the enemy, whom 
he undeiftood to be returned that way to their oon coalts. 
The French had orders to avoid an engagement. And though 
for the {pace of two months Ruſlel did all he could to come 
up with them, yet they ſtill Kept at a diſtance, and failed olf 
in the night. 

The ſeaſon being over for action, Ruſſel came into Ply- 
mouth in a ſtorm, which was much cenſured, for that road 
is not ſafe, and the Coronation a ſecond rate, and the War- 
wick a third rate, were loſt upon the occaſion. Great factions 
were among the flag-othcers, and no other ſervice was 
done by this great equipment, but that our trade was main— 
tained. 

Let us now return to the king, whom we left at the Hague. 
His majeſty being gone to Loo, diſpatched into Flanders 
count Solmes, and the carl of Marlborough, to prepare all 
things againſt his arrival there. Some few days after, the 
king put himſelf at the head of the confederate army, whi— 
ther he was followed by the duke of Ormond, the marquis 
of Wincheſter, and the carl of Eilex. The French bad 
taken the field earlier than the contederates. Prince Wal- 
deck had not got above eighteen thouſand men together, 
when Luxemburg with an army of forty thouſind men was 
marching to ſurpriſe Bruflels; and at the fime time the 
marquis de Bouſfzrs, with another army, came up to Liege. 
Prince Waldeck poſted his army ſo well, that Luxemburg, 
believing it ſtronger than indeed it was, did not attempt to 
break through; in which it was thought he might have ſuc 
cceded. 

The king haſtened the reſt of the troops, and came 
himſelf to the army in good time, not only to cover Brutlels, 
but to ſend a detachment to the reliet of Liege, which had 
been bombarded for two days. A body of G-rmans, as well 
as that which the king ſent to them, came in time to ſupport 
thoſe of Liege, who were beginning to think of capitulating. 
Boufflers therefore drew off, and the French kept themſelves 
ſo cloſe in their poſts all the reſt of the campaign, that 
though the king made many motions to try, it it was . 
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to bring them to a battle, yet he could not do it“. Having 
therefore blown up the fortifications of Beaumont, a place 
which he had made himſelf maſter of, he marched the army 
towards Acth, trom whence he departed the 7th of Septem— 
ber for Loo, leaving the forces under the command of prince 
Waldeck. 

The ſuneday the confederate army marched from Irknowel 
to Levze, and decamped again on the gth in the morning, 
advancing towards Cambron ; and about eleven o clock the 
whole right wing, with the body of foot, and the greateſt part 
of the horſe of the left wing, had palled the hittle river and 
defile ncar Cate. Luxemburg being informed of this 
motion, and encouraged by King William's abfence, advanc- 
ed at the ſame time with the troops of the French King's 
houthold, and a Urong detachment of his cavalry, making 
together fiſty-ſive {1quadrons, his ſwift march not being dit- 
covered by reuſon or a great fog, and charged the rear guard 
of the allies with great fury. Count Tilly, who commanded 
in the rear, drew up his men as well as the ſuddenneſs of the 
attack would permit, and received the ſhock with great 
bravery, but was ſoon over-powered and put into diforder. 
By this time ſeveral of thoſe, that had already paſſed the 
river, were brought back by the generals Overkirk and Op- 
dam, and forming a fecond line, gave an opportunity to 
the firſt to rally. Two battalions were |:kewile poſted behind 
the hedges adjoining to the defile, who much galled the 
enemy. Here the conflict was very ficrce, till the ſecond 
line was alſo forced to give way before the enemy ; but the 
cavalry being foon ralli-d by Overkirk, who ſignalized his 
conduct on this occaſion, the French, who were unwilling 
to puſh the action too far, for fear of the Dutch infantry, 
which was allo marching up, retreated in fome haſte and 
confuſion, contenting themſelves with having Killed about a 


thoutand of the contederates, and amongſt them ſome men 


of great diſtinction, with the lots of about half the number 
on their ſide 7. And with this action the campaign ended 
in Flanders; during the courſe of which the king had ſe— 
vers! remarkable eſcapes, and particularly, that having once 
ſtood under a tree tor a time, the enemy obſerving it, levelled 
a cannon ſo exactly, that the tree was ſhot down two minutes 
after the king was gone from the place. There had like- 
wile been an attempt to blow up the artillery by one of the 
conductors of it. For at the firſt return of the army from 
Beaumont, on the 11th of Auguſt, about nine at night, two 
of the carriages belonging to the train of artillery, each 
laden with twenty-five bombs and a barrel of powder, took 
fire, by the blowing up of a bomb in cach carriage; and in 
that, which was on the left the powder blew up, and ſet fire 
to two others, ſo it was amazing, that the whole train was 
not blown up. But monſicur Goullon, the colonel of it, and 
the reſt of the officcrs belonging to it, encouraged their men 
ſo eflectually, that they all threw themſelves in the midſt 


As the proceedings of this campaign might perhaps be cenſured by thoſe 
who did not conſider the reaſon and circunitances of things, it will be pro- 
per to {ubjoin bete a vindwation of his majettyv's conduct in it, from an ori- 
ginal letter of Mr. John Pulteney, under ſecretary to the lord Sidney, writ- 
ten to fir William Dutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, and. dated 
at the camp at St. Gerard the 27th of Auguit 1691, N. 8. It it plain, 
favs he, that the French king finding our king intended to put hiniſelf at the 
head of the contederate army to be employed in thote parts, and knowing 
his natural temper to puſh, bent his greatett ſtrength this way ; and to give 
nim what mortificatiou he could, ſcut a powe: ful army, little interior to our's 
even. in number, and confitting of the choiceit of all his troops to oppote 
him ; but with orders at the tune time not to hazard a battle, if it could 
poſſibly be avoided. Notwithſtanding which our king marches forward, and 
paſſing the Sambre, breaks in upon their conqueſts, and tries all means poſ- 
üble to draw them to a battle, which they {tll avoid; and any body, who 
knows this country, aud the art of war, as now practiſed, mult needs own, 
that it is impoſſible to force them to a battle, without the greatelt difadvan- 
tage and hazard imaginable, | 

© Wherefore having thus dared them to fight, and ſubſiſted hitherto upon 
the {potis of their conquetts, the country being near waſted and eat up, it. is 
no wonder, if we are now obliged to draw oft, and cloſe the campaign with- 
out action. To beliege fome town of theirs, that way to provoke them to a 
battle, was what the king very much endeavonred ; but the want of maga- 
zines, and ſome neighbouring garriſons to ſupply us with proviſions, Mons 
being loſt, and the country round about thoſe towns, which lay moſt con- 
venient to be attacked, quite waſted, made it impracticable to be done. 
Nor will you wonder at the politics of our enemy in avoiding a battle, ſinee 
the lots ot one on their tide would have laid all Champagne, and conlc- 
quently theic whole country, up to the very walls of Paris, open to 
us. 

la another letter, dated at the camp at Enghien, Sept. 10, 169 t, N. S. he 
writes thus to tir William Dutton Colt, *Lait Friday morning we marched 
ſrom Metlc, and cncamped that night at Bois Seignior Iſaac.— The next 
day we continued our march, intending to have encamped that night at 
Hautccroye, with a deſign to have fallen upon the enemy the next day, in 
caſe they had lain ſtill where we heard they then were, But in our march 
thither we were informed, that the French were likewiſe on theirs towards 
Ninove; ſo that we ſhortened our maich, and encamped that night at Lem- 
beck near Halle, The French marched that day above right leagues in the 
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of the flames, and drew out the two carriages from among the f 
0 p 5 1 | 
the reit, notwithilanding the barrel of powder had aq, mag 
ally taken fire, and was almoſt ready to blow vp, and 0 pr: 
they put out the fire. It this attempt had ſucceeded, th. chat 
confuſion, which was in all reaſon to be expected upon quar 
ſuch an accident, while the enemy was not above a league 0! 
from them, drawn up, avd looking for the ſucceſs of, the © 
muſt have had terrible effects. For it cannot eafily be ins = . 
gined, how much miſchief might have followed upon it u dF 
the deſtruction of ſo many as would have periſhed imm. Wer 2 
diately, it the whole magazine had taken fire, as well z ; * 
in the panic, with which the reſt would have been ſtruc; n tu 
upon to ſhocking an accident. By the ſurprize of it tt. ent! 
French might have had an opportunity of cutting off t * 
whole army. | 15 
The Spaniards had already loſt in Flanders the import; ME 
town of Mons; but they received a ſtill more ſenſible mot. E B 
— . | Y2 . 5 E 
fication nearer home. For the duke of Noailles, who com. 25 
% - . . . l : ( 
manded the French forces, advancing with part of his arn; E h 
to Belver, to make head againſt the Spaniſh troops, ſent th. © © 2 8 
reſt under the command of lieutenant-general Chazeron u Mas 
qt | 8 Nlowr 
beſiege Urgell in Cardagne. Though the place was not a ! ** cl 
gether indefenſible, and had, beſides that, a garriſon of fitter, ; 1 | 
v0 . Ho 9 dis ©. 
hundred men, and moſt of them diſciplined, yet they baſch | 6 
8 0 . 5 0 EU 
ſurrendered it 1n a little time, and themſelves, both officer 0 f 
> * N a ie 
and ſoldiers, to be priſoners of war; only the militia wer k fu 
1 7 . . a 4 2 5 
diſmiſſed home. Upon this the court of Madrid ſent ſeven C 2 
. — . . . 5 0 L 
reinforcements to the duke of Medina Sidonia, vice-roy g Laair 
Catalonia; however he could not hinder the French fran!!! =" 
fortifying Belver, nor make any other diverſion ; for advan. hots 
. . * C 
ing to attack Prato Melo, molt of his troops abandoned hin, Gli, 
Nor did the Spaniards make a better figure at fea than 9 the 1 
land, fince they could not prevent marſhal d'Eftrees fron WII 
. . * 1 N 
bombarding Barcelona for three days together; which mad: quis 
a terrible deſolation in that city. | 13 
Nor were the arms of France lefs proſperous in Italy than "I | 
Catalonia, at leaſt in the beginning of the campaign. Mo. ©; 
ſieur Catinat having taken the field early, with a defign ty of 8 
. - - . * * . $ - KFC 
make himſelf maſter of Nice, inveſted that place on the zl "OR 
of March; but before he profecuted the fiege in form, be Wie 
thought fit to detach parties to ſummon Villa Franca, , 2 pla 
the forts of St. Auſpice and Montalban, which ſurrender nine 
without any reſiſtance. He met with almoſt the ſame goo os of 
ſucceſs at Nice; for on the 16th the conſuls of the city {ct mack 
their deputies to him, who agreed at a certain hour, aud 3 
upon a certain ſignal, to receive the French king's troops. mary 
The governor, upon notice of their deſign, attempted to mak: withe 
himſelf maſter of one of the gates, in order to prevent its done 
being put in execution; but the citizens being reſolved s a 8; 
ſecure their houſes from the bombs, immediately took arms, place 
fired upon the governor's detachment, and delivered up. th princ 
1 7 W 1 | a * * 9 1 : , 
city to the French. The governor of the caltle, enraged a gart 
3 | : abou 
greateſt diſorder and hurcy imaginable, being under an apprehenſion (as ſors othe 
deſerters and priſoners tell us) leſt we ſhould attack them. And yeſterdo El 
we heard tNey had paſſed the Deindre near Grammont. VWheteupon th: duke 
king findung they would not stand, refolved to give over the chace. aud derec 
have gone from the ariny as to morrow morning for Loo, ſeveral of his na the 1 
jeſty's train being already gone betore. But at night thote meaſiucs we! I 
altered, and this morning early we marched from Lembeck, and encamp! 0 
at this place. — We have carried two great points here againſt the Fre attac 
this campaign, though we have had no battle; and that is, to drive than no le 
before us, as we have moſt apparently done; and the other, to deſtroy tk illue 
forage fo much, that they will not be able to play the fame trick next ip!” th 
as they did the laſt, for want of magazines. For laſt ſummer, ati! * | 
battle of Flerus, they had little or nothing elſe to do but to make then tne n 
whereas this year there is not enough left wherewithai to do it,” lege 
y Biſhop Burnet gives the follow ing account of this affair. Wen!“ [ID 
time came of going into quarters, the king left the armies in prince s he f 
deck's hands, who was obterved not to march off with that caution, '' 0 
might have been expected tran fo old a captain, Luxemburg, upon a of [ 
drew out his horſe with the king's houſhold, deligning to cut off hs ted, had 
and did, upon the firſt ſurprize, put them into tome diforder. But tt givet 
made ſo good a ſtand, that, after a very hot ation, the French matched dz * 
and loſt more men on their fide than we did. Auverquerque, commanu-s * t 
the body, that did this ſervice.” Fre 
Mr. John Pultency, in a letter to fir William Dutton Colt, dated at 1% ot 8. 
Sept. 14, 1691, O. S. writes thus: Yeſterday the king received au exp with 
trom prince Waldeck, giving an account, that on Tueſday laſt about u X 
ten in the morning, as our army was paiſing the river at Catoirc, i6 fl m 
march between Leœuſe and Cambron, the right being got over, the Fele end 
taking the advantage of a great mitt, (which hindered our pathug ove! "| pr 
three hours 1o\tuon as otherwie we ſhould have done) fell with ten 13011306 Prin 
horſc, umong which was the Maiſon de Roi, upon our rear-guars, 40. to VU 
killed betweert tour and five hundred men, but were, notwithſtanding thi WT; 
received 1o well by our men, that the French were at laſt forced to fe he 
here is not as yet any exact account of what particular perſons of note be q 
killed on our fide or the enemy's, though they pretend to name on ours * © cont. 
little prince d' Anhalt, count de Benthem, and the fieur Riperca, captal that 
horſe, and major St. Felix killed or taken priſoners, beſides ſome oiner? ol ; 
leſs note.” A = 
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the perfidiouſneſs of the burghers, endeavoured to fire their 
zine, and played the cannon upon the convents and 
„te houſes, notwithſtanding the threats of the French, 
that if he ſhot againſt the city, the garriſon ſhould have no 
bs other hand the French made three attacks upon 
the caſtle, which were carried on with great vigour ; and on 
the 20th one of their bombs ſet the powder-magazine on 


bre. chien {pread itſelf in a moment through all the caſtle, 


ad blew up not only a good part of it, but killed above 
de hundred of the garriſon, and about fifty of the beſtrgers 
jn their trenches, by the pieces of ſtone and timber that were 
carried thither. This diſaſter, together with the French 
; being maſters of the covere| way, and ſecond inclolure, ob- 
liged the governor to capitulate, which he did on the 23d, 
j and, after all, obtaingd honourable terms. | 
# 1.imediately after the lols of this important place, prince 
Eugene of Savoy went to Vienna to toll:cit ſuccours; and 
th duke of Savoy repaired incognito to Milan, to confer 
with the count de Fuenſalida, the governor, and baiten the 
| departure of the troops of that duchy, But belides the 
fowneſs of the Germans and Spaniards in aſſiſting the duke, 
another cauſe contributed very much to the ill condition of 
bis affairs. King William and the ſtates of Holland allowed 
the duke the ſum of one hundred thouſand jounds a year, 
chicfly for the maintenance of ſeveral regiments of French 
refugees and Vaudois; which money was moſtly diverted 
to other uſes by thoſe, who had the management ot the duke's 
affairs, and were in the French intereſt, and invetcrate ene— 
mies to the proteſtants ; io that the ofhicers not receiving 
their full pay, the regiments were left incompleat, and, the 
ſoldiers undiſciplined. To remedy thele diſorders, and cauſe 
the war to be effectually carried on againſt France, king 
William thought proper to {end duke Schomberg, the mar- 
quis de Miremont, movfieut d'Obercan, a. Swils, and ſome 
other brave and experienced officers into Picdinont ; but be- 
tete they could reach Turin, the French had made ſuch a 
E conſiderable progrels, that tew places were left in the duke 
of Savoy's hands befid-s his capital. The ſummer was not 
far advanced, when Catinat made himſelf maſter of Villina ; 
which encouraged him to undertake the fiege of Carmagnola, 
a place ſeated in the marquiſate of Saluſſes, and not above 
nine miles diftant from Turin. The trenches were opened 
on the 22d ot May, and three attacks carried on with fo 
much vigour, that the beſivg-d, finding themſelves incloſ— 
ed on al} fides, and without hopes of relief, conſented to 
march out, the diſciplined men with their arms, the militia 
without, and to be conducted to Turin. This was no ſooner 
done, but the marquis de Feuquieres was commanded with 
a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot ro inveſt Coni, a 
place defended by nine baſtions F#nd ſome outwor ks, but 
principally tirong by its ſituation on a ſteep craggy bill, and 
garriſoned by ſeven hundred Vaudois and French retugees, 
about five hundred of the militia of Mondovi, and tome 
other troops commanded by the count de la Rovere. The 
duke of Savoy being informed of rhe enemy's defign, or- 
dered the regiment of Salutles, with ſome other troops, to 
the number of near three thouſand, to throw themiclvres 
into the place; but Feuquieres having notice of their march, 
attacked them with great vigour, and being received with 
no leſs courage, many were killed on both ſides. The 
illue of this encounter was, that part of the relief entered 
the town, which was preſently inveſted by the French to 
lie number of twelve thouſand men, who proſecuted the 
lege very vigoroully. 

Duke Schomberg arrived at Turin the 8th of June, where 
he found affairs in a moſt deſperate condition, and the minds 
of people under the deepeſt conſternation. Carmagnola 

had been lately taken; Coni was actually befieged, and 
given for loſt; monſieur la Hoguette had forced the pafſages 
ot the valley of Aoſta, which gave him entrance into the 
Verccillois, and the frontiers of the Milaneſe. And the duke 
ot Savoy, inſtead of oppoſing the enemy's carcer, encimped 
With his ſmall army on the tide of the hill of Montcallier, 
om whence he had the mortiſication to fee his towns taken 
end his palace at Rivoli deſtroyed. Turin was under the 
*pprenenfions of a bombardment, and the removal of the 
= Pincefles, with the court, and all their molt precious goods 
| 7% Verceil, had ſtill increaſed the terror of the inhabitants. 
ide emilſiries of France ſaid aloud, that the duke would 
= Giſpotlctied of all his dominions this campaign : That the 
oatederates entertained him with chimerical ſuccours ; and 
| that the King of England, who was his laſt relource, ſent 
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him only duke Schomberg, with a magnificent retinue, in— 
ſtead of real aſſiſtance; and that there'/ore the beſt way for 
him was to betake himſelf immediately to his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty's mercy. Things being reduced to this extremity, 
duke Schomberg had a very difficult part to act, eſpecially 
at a court, and ina country, which he had never ſcen but in 
printed relations and maps. He therefore employed ſome 
time in making himſelf acquainted with both, and t.1! then 
was very reſerved in ſpeaking his thoughts. The firſt thing 
he judged neceſſary to be done was to revive the drooping 
ſpirits of the people, by giving life and motion to tho ray, 
and ſhewing tome vigour to the French. He a viſeu the 
duke to order his infantry to deſcend to the foot of the hill, 
and to extend his horſe to the right between the hill and the 
Po; and made the colonels of the army ſenſible, that the 
beſt way to render both officers and ſoldiers briſk and active, 
was to ſend them often upon parties. And becauſe the 
French, being uſed to deſpiſe the duke of Savoy's troops, 
came and foraged even in fight of his grand guard, Schom- 
berg was of opinion to go and inſult them. Accordingly 
on the 12th- of July the duke of Savoy with the general 
ollicers, and about three thouſand horſe, advanced towards 
the enemy's forage; but upon his approach the French re— 
tired, and Catinat did not think fit to {ſuſtain his toragers, 
which might have occaſioned a general engagement. It 
happened the fame Gay, that Schomberg baving ſpoke high 
Dutch to a German othcer in the duke's preſence, the duke 
laid, © that he had once tried to learn that language, but 
was diſcouraged by the difficulty he found in it;“ upon which 
Schomberg offering to teach him, * No, my. lord, replied 
he; it is the trade of war I defign to learn of you.” 

In the mean while, though the garriton and inhabitants of 
Conti defended themſelves with great reſolution, yet it was 
not poſſible tor them to hold- out much longer. It was 
therctore high time to think of relieving a place the loſs of 
which mult be attended with the total ruin of the duke's 
aflairs. And how to Go it with moſt fafety and appearance of 
ſucceſs, was variouſly debated in a council of war, wherein 
Schomberg did not content himielt with ſpeaking his advice, 
but gave it afterwards to the duke. His opinion was, that 
monficur La Hoguette appeared in the valley of Aoſta, with 
no other defign than to keep the contederates in ſuſpence, and 
thereby favour the fiege of Coni: That as ſoon as the troops 
of .the confederates ſhould begin.to move, he would return 
into the Tarcntoiſe : That the duke ought to run where the 
danger was molt preſſing, left by endeavouring to remedy all, 
he thould remedy nothing : That after all, he could not do 
better than to fight Catinat, whole army was interior, at 
lealt in number, to that of the allies, Feuquieres having car- 
ried away ten or twelve thouſand men with him before Coni. 
That, at the worſt, the contederates could but be beaten, 
which was {till to be preferred before the loſs of Coni, and 
the reinforcement of Caſal; and that the French, if they 
ſhould have the advantage, would yet pay dear for their vic- 
tory ; and their army being confiderably weakened by fick- 
nets, defertion, and their loſſes before Veilanne, Carmagn-oli, 
and Coni, they would not think of any other enterprize that: 
ſummer. The duke and prince Eugene gave car to Schom- 
berg's opinion ; but the marquis De Legonez, lately made 
governor of Milan, and don Gaſpar Henriquez de Zara, 
oppoſed it with trivolous reaſons, not daring to ſpeak the 
true one; which was, that the war was maintained at the 
duke of Savoy's expence ; and that as long as the French 
were kept out of the Milancte, it was policy in the Spaniards 
not to hazard a decifive action. However the relieving Coni 
being of fo great importance, it was reſolved, that an hun- 
dred mules laden with proviſions and ammunition ſhould be 
ſent thither, under the convoy of twenty two hundred horſe, 
commanded -by prince Eugene. Accordingly that prince 
ſet out on the 16th of June in the night from the camp, and 
leaving the French army on the right, marched to the leſt 
along the hills, that terminate the plain, that he might 
reach Coni with leſs danger. The next day, the French 
made an aflault upon the place, wherein they were repulſed 
with great loſs; and towards the evening prince Eugene 
reached Magliano, a place within feven miles of Cont, 
where he was reinſoiced by five or fix thouſand of the mili— 
tia of Mondovi. Of this Catinat had no fooner notice, but 


he ſent vn expreſs to monſicur Du Bulonde, who commanded 

at the ſiege, not to ſtir out of his lincs, and to acquaint him 

farther, that two thoufand five nund:ed men were on their 

march to reinforce him, under the command of monſteur 

Sylveſtre, mareſchal de Mo 
1 f 


However Bulonde thought it 
Convenient 
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convenient to raiſe the ſiege on the 18th of June, and that 
with ſo much haſte and confuſion, that he left behind him 
two or three pieces of cannon, three mortars, good ſtore of 
bombs, powder, warlike utenſils, tents, and proviſions, be- 
ſides many of his fick and wounded men, amongſt whom 
were five engineers. But, for his reward, he was no ſooner 
arrived at the camp, but Catinat had orders to put him un- 
der arreſt. The French loſt two thouſand five hundred be- 
fore the place, the preſervation of which was principally 
owing to the bravery of the French proteſtants in garriſon 
there, and more particularly to the courage, vigilance, and 
conduct of colonel Julien, whoſe ſervices the duke of Sa- 
voy acknowledged with a preſent of a diamond ring of con- 
fiderable value. The court of France was ſtruck with the 
urmoſt conſternation upon the news of the raiſing this fiege, 
and Louvois himſelf was inconſolable; and going to the king 
to give an account of it with tears in his eyes, his majeſty 
anſwered him with great coolneſs, © You are caſt down for a 
little matter. It is plainly ſeen, that you are too much uſed 
to good ſucceſs. For my part, who remember to have 
ſeen the Spaniſh troops in Paris, I am not fo eafily calt 
down.” 

Immediately after the raifing the ſiege of Coni, the French 
troops under monſieur de la Hoguette, according to Schom- 
berg's prediction, abandoned the valley of Aoſta ; and Cati- 
nat, who was encamped near Carignan, retired with his army 
towards Villa nova d'Aſti, after having ſent Feuquieres with 
two thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe to change the gar- 
riſon of Caſale. And if the Germans had come up, or the 
Spaniards been willing to fight, Schomberg would have pre— 
vented the reinforcement of that garriſon, waich was already 
reduced to fifteen hundred men. 

Some days after, duke Scomberg appli-d himſelf to thé 
affairs relating to the forces in Engliſh and Dutch pay. 
Monſicur Vandermeer, appointed by king William to be their 
commiſſary and pay-maſter, and the ſeveral colonels, pre— 
ſented their accounts to the duke, which he examined with 
great exactneſs, and afterwards made a particular inquiry into 
the behaviour of the inferior officers. Upon the whole mat- 
ter, he found in thoſe regiments, not only a great remitine 5 
in the martial diſcipline, but likewiſe other irregularitics ; 
which being partly occaſioned by ill pay, the duke gave ct- 
fectual orders to have that point remedied; and becauſe a 
captain of Loches's regiment had killed a ſuttler in a riot, 
and another captain led an infamous life, he cauſed them to 
be caſhiered. At the fame time he ordered all the otticers in 
Turin to repair immediately to their reſpective commands, 
and declared to them, that he expected, that his majeſty's 
ſervice ſhould be performed with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs of dif- 
cipline. It was no wonder, that theſe troops were 1o diſor— 
derly, there being no body to inſpect them beſides Vander- 
meer, a man generally hated and deſpiſed ; and they would 
certainly have diſhanded themſelves this campaign, if it had 
not been for the duke of Schomberg's arrival. 

The inglorious retreat of the French from before Coni, 
gained no ſmall reputation to the duke of Savoy's arms 
throughout all Italy, and had a particular influence on the 
reſolution of the conclave, at that time fitting at Rome for 
the election of a new pope, in the room of Alexander VIII, 
who died on the the firſt of February, The affairs of Pied— 

mont had kept that aſſembly in ſuſpence all that time, the 
Italians fearing to difoblige the court of France, by tilling 
the papal chair with a perſon in the intereſt of Spain. Bur 
the duke of Savoy's late- ſucceſs, and the approach of the 
German ſuccours, raiſed the courage of the Italian cardinals, 
who, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the cardinal D'Eſtres, 
a Frenchman, and his faction, concerted meaſures with the 
Spaniards and Imperialiſts, in order to get cardinal Pignatelli, 
a Neapolitan, elected pope”, The cardinals Cantelmi and 
Giudici managed the deſign with that addreſs, that when the 
French ſpoke of it to Giudici, he ſeemed very cool in the 
matter, as if he thought it could not ſucceed, fince Pigna- 
telli would be very unacceptable to the Spaniards, on account 
of the differences, which formerly happened between him 
and the viceroy of Naples. This ſtratagem had the deſired 


The marquis De la Fare, in his Memoires and Reflexions ſur les prin- 
cipaux Evenements du Regne de Louis XIV. I. 10.“ ſeems to cenſure the 
attempting this ſiege, which he imputes to the orders of monſicur de Lou- 
vols againſt monſieur Catinat's judgment. Monſieur Catinat, fays he, 
carried on the war in Piedmont with great conduct, courage, and fucceſs. 
He won the battle of Statfardo ; and it was none of his fault, that we did 
not afterwards attack and make ourſelves' maſters of Turin. But the re- 
peated orders of monſieur Louvois, his relation and benefactor, obliged him, 
againſt his will, in the latter ſeaſon, to order montieur Bulonde to lay ſiege 
to Coni, which he was obliged ſoon after to raiſe, Neither the capacity of 
monſieur Catinat, which at laſt occaſioned him to be made marſhal of France, 


effect, and made the French more zealous for him, Tt, 
Spaniards and Imperialiſts ſeeing the French engaged, con. 
curred with all their voices, ſo that at the ſcrutmy of fix, 
one voices, that compoſed the conclave, fifty-three wer, 
given for cardinal Pignatelli, who was accordingly choſe 
pope, being then ſeventy-ſix years and four months old, H. 
poſſeſſed great dignities in the kingdom of Naples, and had 
been created cardinal in the year 1681, by Innocent XI, | 
memory of whom he took the name of Innocent XII, aug 
of whoſe inclinations, intereſts, and maxims, he had be 
a long obſerver. 

By this time the German ſuccours, to the number ot 
eighteen thouſand horſe and foot, having joined the duke gf 
Savoy; and the elector of Bavaria being arrived ro command 
them, the French, who not long betore threatened no les 
than to beſiege Turin itſelf, were obliged to r-pals the Po, 
and to ſend ſeveral expreſſes to court to folicit a reinforce. 
ment. The confederates, on the other hand, having vainly 
endeavoured to engage Catinat to a battle, bent their 
theughts upon retaking ſome of the other places, which they 
had loſt in the beginning of the campaign. Accordingly 
prince Eugene inveſted Carmagnola on the 17th of Sept. 
ber, and carried on the fiege with ſo much vigour, that in 
eleven days the garriſon was forced to capitulate. And he. 
cauſe after the firſt taking of this place, the French did ng 
punctually obſerve the articles in relation to the Vaudoss, 
theſe took this opportunity to be revenged ; and having wav. 
laid them, took away their arms and part of their baggage, 
This being obſerved by the Germans, they came in tor a 
ſhare of the booty, ſo that the French were entirely ſtrip, 
Catinat made great complaints of this violation of the mar- 
tial law ; but the confederates anſwered, © That they were 
ſorry ſuch things ſhould happen: but that he himſelf had 
ſet them the firſt example: however, that for the futu:: 
they would prevent any ſuch diforders, provided he would 
do the ſame.” 

In the mean time the marquis d'Hocquincourt, with 1 
body of French troops, having laid fiege to Montmelian, 
made himielt maſter of the town without much reſiſtance, 
But the caſtle ſtill holding our, it was reſolved by the cont: 
derates to fend into Savoy eleven thouſand Spaniards, ti 
thouſand of the refugees, and two thoutand of the duke 6 
Savoy's troops, to the relief of that tortreſs. Theſe detach. 
ments were alrcady marching by the valley of Aoſta, when 
they received counter-orders immediately to join the main 
army, the contederates having tormed a deſign to trick 
Catinat in his intrenchments. But that enterprize not luc- 
ceeding, the allies bent their arms againſt Carmognolz, 
which Catinat was fo far from attempting to rclieve, that 
having quitted Foſſano, Savillana, and Saluſles, he retreated 
towards Pignerol, where he had ſtill the mortification to hear 
that the Vaudois, aſſiſted by the French retugees, had routed 
three thouſand men, whom he had detached to lay waſte th.it 
vallies. However, this did not hinder the council of France 
from reſolving upon the reduction of the caſtle of Montme- 
lian, whither Catinat was ordered to repair with part of his 
army. This general arrived before the place on the 6th ot 
November, and after a moſt vigorous fiege, wherein tne) 
had to diſpute as well with the rigours of the ſcalon, as with 
the deſperate defence of the garriſon, that fortreſs was 4 
laſt, on the 2d of December, ſurrendered to the French upon 
honourable conditions; by which means they became ent! 
maſters of all the dutchy of Savoy; the king of France ill 
this while careſſing the princes and ſtates of Italy, by mon 
ſieur Cebenac his ambaflador, leſt growing jealous of bi 
ſucceſſes, they ſhould cloſe in with the confederates, aud 
thereby increaſe the number of his enemies, who in tut 
parts began to be too ſtrong for him. The loſs of Mont: 
melian was chiefly imputed to Caraffa, who commanded tie 
Imperial army, and was more intent on raifing contribu ions, 
than in carrying on the war, and eroſſed every good motion 
that was made. Duke Schomberg undertook to relicve the 
place, and was aſſuted, that many proteſtants in Dauphige, 
would come and join him. But Caraffa, and even the cout 
of Turin, ſeemed to be more afraid of the ſtrength of here!!y 


nor che voice of the people, were able to hinder the king from ſacrificing 
him to monieur Chamillard.,”? 

" Biſhop Burnet tells us, that the party of the zealots ſtood long fem 9e 
Barbarigo, who had the reputation of a faint, and ſeemed in all gs 0%, 
cardinal Barromeo before him as a pattern. But they at laſt were peri” 
to content to the choice of Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, who, while de 55 
archbuhop of Naples, had ſome diſputes with the viceroy concerns 
eccletiaſtical immunities, which he afferted ſo highly, that he excommui 
cated tome of the judges, who, as he thought, Aud invaded them. 0 
Spaniards had ſeemed diſpleaſed at this; which recommended him 40 8 the 
French, that they allo concurred to his elevation, _ 
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than of the power of France; and choſe to let that impor- 
fall into their hands, rather than ſuffer it to be 
whom they did not like. When the duke 
of Savoy's army went into quarters, Caraffa obliged the 
neighbouring Princes, and the ſtates of Genoa, to contri- 
bute to the ſubſiſtence ot the Imperial army, threatening 
them otherwiſe with taking winter quarters among them; 
(> that how ill ſoever he managed the duke of Savoy's con- 
cerns, he took care of his own. But upon the complaints 
made againſt him on all hands, he was recalled, and Caprara 
ſent to command in his room. : 

The campaign upon the Rhine was very inconfiderable 
this vear, though on that fide too the French were rather 
| Their firſt deſign was to ſurprize the city of Mentz 


O F 


tant place 


gainers. 


by a treacherous correſpondence, which they held in the 


Jace with one of the emperor's commilhoners, Conſburg, a 


| Weſtphalian 3 which being prevented by a timely diſcovery, 
they turned their arms againſt Algeſheim, a town five or ſix 


. I 18 ; * % - 
bllance, and then retired towards Creutſnach. 


es from that city, which they carried after ſome re- 
On the other 


hand, the imperial army, commanded by the elcctor of 
Saxony, with the generals Caprara and Schoning under him, 


paiſed the Rhine not far from Manheim, where the French 
24 entrenched themſelves, in order to prevent it. But 
though grea! things were expected from the Germans, they 
rather loſt than gained by paſſing that river; for the French, 


to Gtvett them, crofled the Rhine allo at Philipſburg, which, 


alter 2 warm Conſultation in a council of war, obliged the 
Germans to follow them, though not with that diligence 
auch ſucceſs, but that the others took the town of Portzheim, 
{ame in the marquiſate of Baden Dourlach, on a neck of 
und, that gives entrance into the country of Wirtemberg, 
which the French had all along a deſign to put under con- 
tribution, and had never fo fair a pro, ect of eff cting it as at 
this time. With the taking of this place, and another of 
es conſequence, befides the ravaging of that part of Juliers, 
that belongs to the elector palatine, the French ended their 
campaign that way. And as tor the Germans, the execution 
of their deſign was partly prevented by the d-ath of the elec- 
tor of Saxony, which happened on the 24 ot September, in 
the 44h year of his age. | 

The emperor's affairs in Hungary went on fuccelstully 
this year, under the command ot prince Lewis of Baden ; 
though he committed an error, which had like to have 
proved faral to him. His ſtores lay near him in great 
boats on the Danube; but upon fame detign he had made 
a motion off from that river; and-of which the grand vizir 
took the advantage, and got into his camp between him and 
his ſtores; ſo that he mult either ſtarve, or break through 
to come at his proviſions. 

The Turks not having had time to fortify themſelves in 
their new camp, he attacked them with ſuch fury, that they 
were quite routed, and loſt their camp and cannon, and a 
great part of their army, the grand vizir himſelf being Kill- 
eds. 

lf the court of Vienna had 
might have had it upon this victory, on very ealy terms; 
but they reſolved to be maſters of al! Tranſilvania; and, in 
order to that, undertook the fiege of Great Waradin, which 
they were forced to turn into a blockade; ſo that it did not 
tall into their hands till the ſpring following. Theemperor 
was led on by the prophecies, that atlured him of conſtant 
conqueſts, and that he thould, in concluſion, arrive at Con- 
| utinople itfelf ; fo that the practices of thole, whom the 
French had gained about him,' had but too much matter to 


wvik on in himſelf. Befides, the news of the total reduc- 


The lord Paget, the Engliſh envoy extraordinary to the emperor, in a 
to ir William Dutton Colt, cavoy extraordinary at Hanover, dated 


. Vienna, 2oth Auguſt, 1691, gives the tollowing account of thus 
Ktorv 


lot To 


-” Though I have not leiſure to fry fo much as I would, yet I think myſelf 
Oaged to tell you ſhortly, that though a peace with the Lurk is not conclud- 
yet believe it may now quickly be made. For upon the 19th inſtant 
mee Lewis fought their ariny, and beat them ſoundly, The ſirſt relation 
1 the engagement was brought hither by the prince of Vaudemont, upon 
Friday the 24th imperfectly. That day the emperor had the particulars of 
» Which are; that the Turk has loſt twenty ſiwe thouſind of his beit loldiers 
Up the place, beſides ſuch as were killed in the flight and retreat. Many of 
wer molt eſteemed officers, baſhaws, &c. loſt their lives, amongſt which the 
grand vizir, the ſeraſkier, the aga of the janifiaries were the chief. The 
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cir ſhattered troops have repaiied the Save; and the garriton left in Bel- 
> Ae, Which is not ſtrong, is in great conſternation. All the baggage is 
"Ac, and one hundred 2nd titty four field picces of brats, tents, provihons, 
"1012 ſhort all they brought into the field either for fubliſtence or parade, is 
Uaken Dy prince Lewis of Baden, who, with his victorious army, (though 
very much weakened in the contlict, having loſt about cight thouſand good 


really defired a peace, they: 
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tion of Ireland, confirmed him in his reſolutions of carrying 
on the war in Hungary. It was reckoned, that England 
being now diſengaged at home, would, with the reſt of the 
proteftant allics, be able to carry on the war with France. 
And the two chief paſſions in the emperor's mind being, 
his hatred of hereſy, and his hatred of France, it was faid, 
that thoſe about him, who ſerved the intereſts of that court, 
pertuaded him, that he was to let the war go on between 
France and thoſe he eſteemed heretics, ſince he would be a 
gainer, which fide ſoever ſhould loſe ; for either France 
would be humbled, or the heretics be exhauſted, while he 
ſhould extend his dominions, and conquer infidels. Kin 
William, on the other hand, had a ſort of regard and ſub- 
miſſion to the emperor, which he had to no other prince 
whatever; fo that he did not preſs him, as many defired he 
thould, to accept of a peace with the Turks, that ſo he might 
turn his whole force againſt France, 

Flanders lay expoled to great danger, where the feeble— 
nels of the Spaniſh government ſo exhauſted and weakened 
the whole country, that all the ſtrength of the confederate 
armies was ſcarce able to defend it. The Spaniards had of- 
tered to deliver it up to king William, either as he was king of 
England, or as he was ſtadtholder of the United Provinces. 
He knew the bigotry of the people fo well, that he was con- 
vinced it was not poſſible to get them to ſubmit to a pro- 
telfant government; but he propoſed the cleQor of Bavaria, 
who ſcemed to have much heat, and an ambition of ſigna- 
izing bimſelt in that country, which was then the chief 
icene of the war ; and he could ſupport that government by the 
troops and treaſure, that he might draw out of his own elcc- 
torate. Befides, it he governed that country well, and ac- 
quired a fame in arms, that might give him a proſpe& of 
lucceeding to the crown of Spain, in the right of his elec- 
treſs, who, if the houle of Bourbon was ſet afide, was next 
in that ſucceſſion. The Spaniards agreed to this propoſal ; 
but they would not make the firlt offer of it to that elector, 
nor would he aſk it; and it ſtuck for ſome time at this. But 
the court of Vienna adjuſted the matter, by making the pro- 
poſition, which the elector c epd; and was accordingly 
appointed governor, and the choice of him declared at Ma- 
drid in the council of ſtate ; which put new life into thoſe 
oppretfed and miſerable provinces. 

This was the general ſtate of aifuirs when the king return— 
ed to Loo, where having ſpent almoſt two months in the 
diverfion of hunting, he came ro the Hague to ſettle the 
operations of the war for the enſuing year, and then to re- 
turn to England. The contrary winds, that detained him 
there, made him large amends, by bringing over Mr. Henr 
Furneſe with the agreeable news of the ſurrender of Lime- 
rick, for which the King beſtowed rhe honour of kn ghrhood 
upon him; and on the 18th of October embiiked in the 
Mary yarch, in the Maete, being attended by a ſquadron 
of men of war, under the command of fir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
rear-admiral of the blue; and the next day ſafely landed at 
Margate, whence he immediately went to Kenfington. 

The parliament, which was adjourned to the 31ſt of 
March, and from thence continued by ſeveral adjournments 
and prorogations to the 22d of October, being then met, the 
king made the following {pecch to both houſes ; 


My lords and gentlemen, 
a Have appointed this meeting of the parliament as 
ſoon as ever the affairs abroad would admit of my 
return into England, that you might have the more time to 


old ſoldiers, and many brave oflicers, amongſt whom general Souches, the 
prince of Aremberg, and the prince ot Holitein, killed, are the chief) 
the general hopes arc yet, that the campaign will end in a peace with the 
| JONES » 
Porte. 


In another letter dated at Vienna, Auguſt 23, Sept. 2, 
writes thus: 


1691, lord Paget 


* Our court has been ſo taken up with rejoicing for the late important 
victory in Hungary, that ſcarce any other bulinets is talked of, And indeed 
it bus mended matters very much on that fide ; and the grand vizar, ſeraſkier, 
aud aga of the jamſurices arc ſaid to be of the number of the lain, beſides 
twenty five thoutand other Turks. Onour part are reckoned eight thouſand 
killed, among whom a great many brave officers. But how all this may diſ- 
poſe them to a peace, I am not yet able to tay, ſince it is not known, u ho 
will ſucceed the grand vizir, if ilain, and manage the Turkiſh affairs. De- 
ſerters ſay, that they are in great confuſion, and the ſmall remains of their 
army, aſſembled near Belgrade ; which place like wife 1s reported to be in no 
{mall conſternation. Prince Lewis, to whoſe excellent conduct and perſonal 
valour much of the ſucceſs of this action is due, is fiace declared by the em 
peror, licutenant-general,” 
confider 
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conſider of the beſt and moſt effectual ways and means 
for the carrying on of the war againſt France this next 
car. 

ar? I am willing to hope, that the good ſucceſs with which 
it hath pleaſed God to bleſs my arms in Ireland this ſummer, 
will not only be a great encouragement to you to proceed 
the more cheerfully in this work, but will be looked upon by 
you as an earneſt of future ſucceſſes, which your timely afhit- 
ance to me, may by God's bleſſing, procure to us all, And 
as I do not doubt, but you will take care to pay the arrears 
of that army, which hath been ſo deſerving and ſo proſper— 
ons in the reducement of Ireland to a peaceable condition; 
ſo I do aſſure you, there ſhall no care be wanting on my part 
to keep that kingdom, as far as it is poſſible, from being 
burthenſomne to England for the future. 


„ My lords and gentlemen, 


« do not doubt but you are all ſenſible, that it will be 
neceſſary, we ſhould have a ſtrong fleet next year, and as 
early at ſea, as we had this ſummer, and I muſt tell you that 
the great power of France will as neceffarily require, that we 
ſhould maintain a very confiderable army, ready upon all 
occaſions, not only to defend ourſelves from any inſult, but 
alſo to annoy the common enemy, where it may be moſt 
ſenſible to them. And I do not ſee how it is poſſible to do 
this with leſs than ſixty-five thouſand men. | 

„ ſhall only add, that by the vigour and diſpatch 
of your counſels and affiſtance to me in this ſeſſion ot 
parliament, you have now an opportunity in your hands, 
which, if neglected, you can never reaſonably hope to fee 
again, not only to eſtabliſh the future quiet and protperity 
of theſe kingdoms, but the peace and fecurity of all Eu- 
rope.” 


Both houſes congratulated his majeſty upon his ſafe and 
happy return, after ſo many hezards, to which he had ex- 
poſed his perſon, and upon the ſucceſs of his arms in the 
reduction of Ireland ; and aſſured him, that they would aſ— 
ſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power in carrying on a vi- 
gorous war againſt France, in order to procure an honour- 
able and laſting peace to his own dominions, and to ſecure 
his neighbours from the injuries and invaſions of the common 
oppretlor. Addrefles were allo prefented to the queen, to 
acknowledge her prudent care in the adminiſtration of the 
government during the king's abſence. 

Notwithſtanding theſe proteſſions of the parliament, it 
ſoon appeared, that a party was avowedly formed againſt 
the povernment. They durſt not own it before, while the 
war in Ireland continued. But now, fince that was at an 
end, they began to infuſe into all people, that there was no 
need of keeping up a great land army ; and that the Engliſh 
ought only to aſſiſt their allies with ſome auxiliary troops, 
and increaſe their force at ſea. Many perſons, who did not 
underſtand the ſtate of foreign affairs, were drawn into this 
notion, not conſidering that if Flanders was loſt, Holland 
muſt ſubmit, and take the beſt terms they could get; and 
the conjunction of thoſe two great powers at ſea muſt ſoon 
ruin our trade, and in a little time ſubdue us entirely. But 
it was not caſy to bring all people to apprehend this arighr, 
and thoſe who had ill intentions, would not be beaten out of 
it, but covered worſe deſigns with this pretence. And this 
was ſtill kept up as a prejudice againſt the king and his go- 


vernment, that he loved to have a great army about him, 


and that when they were once modelled, he would never 
part with them, but govern in an arbitrary way, as ſoon 
as he had prepared his ſoldiers to ſerve his ends. 

Another prejudice had more colour, and as bad effects. 
The king was thought to love the Dutch more than 
the Engliſh, to truſt more to them, and to admit them to 
more freedom with him. He gave too much occaſion to a 
general diſguſt, which was ſpread among the Engliſh officers 
and the nobility. He took little pains to gain the affections 
of the nation; nor did he conſtrain himſelf enough to ren- 
der his government more acceptable, He was ſhut up all 
the day long; and his filence, when he admitted any to an 
audience, diſtaſted them as much, as if they had been deniedit. 
The earl of Marlborough likewiſe thought, that the great 
ſervices which he had done, were not acknowledgea nor 
rewarded as they well deſerved, and began to ſpeak like a man 
diſcontented. And the ſtrain of almoſt the whole nation was, 
that the Engliſh were overlooked, and the Dutch the only 


with ſeverity. He delivered up his own notions fo his part: 


perſons favoured or truſted. This was national; an( che 
Engliſh being too apt to deſpiſe other nations, and being gf 
more lively tempers than the Dutch, grew to exprels a con. 
tempt and an averſion for them, that went almoſt to a ny, 
tiny. It is true the Dutch behaved themſelves well, ang 
regularly in their quarters, and paid for every thing puncto. 
ally; whereas the Engliſh were apt to be rude and exacting 
eſpecially thoſe, who were all this winter coming over jr, 
Ireland, who had been fo long in an enemy's country, thy 
they were not eaſily brought into order; ſo that the common 
people were generally better pleaſed with the Dutch ſoldier, 
than with their own countrymen. But it was not the ſame g 
to the officers. Theſe ſeeds of diſcontent were carta, 
managed by the enemies of the government; and by th 
means matters went on heavily in the houſe of commnign, 
The king was believed to be ſo tender in every point, tha 
ſcemed to relate to his prerogative, that he could not wel 
bear any thing, that was a diminution of it; and he was fad 
to have taken a diſlike and miſtruſt of all thoſe, whole 9. 
tions leaned to public liberty, though thoie were the de 
perſons, who were firmeſt to him, and the molt zealous f. 
him. The men, whoſe notions of the prerogative «rc th, 
higheſt, were ſuſpected to be jacobites ; yet it was obſ-ryeq, 
that many of theſe were rauch courted, and put into employ. 
ments, in which they ſhewed ſo little affeEtion to the govern. 
ment, and ſo cloſe a correſpondence with its profetied «cy. 
mies, that it was generally believed they intended to bens 
it. 'The blame of employing theſe men was caſt upon {14 
earl of Nottingham, who, as the whigs ſaid, infuled ing 
the king jealoufies of his beſt friends, and inclined him ty 
court ſome of his bittereſt enemies. 

The earls of Rocheſtcr and Ranclagh were made Priyr. 
councillors. The earl of Rouchefſter was reckoned a man dt 
parts, and to have had a good pen, but did not ſpe2k gal 
fully. When he came into bulineſs, and roſe to high polls, 
he grew violent, but was thought incorrupt. He had kigh 
notions of government, which he thought muſt be maintained 
that he might lead them. He was one of the commiſiioncs 
of the trealury in the reign of king Charles II. and after. 
wards lord preſident of the council; but growing weary o! 4 
place which procured him neither confidence nor dependance, 
he was, by the duke of York's intereſt, made lord Iicutcnan! 
of Ireland. At king James's acceſſion he was made lord- 
ticalurer, and was one of the ecclefiaſtical commiliioners, 
Soon after, for refuſing to turn catholic, he loſt rhe white 
ſtaff, and had a penſion of four thouſand pounds a vear for 
his own and ſon's life, beſides two valuable grants. He was 
one of the managers for a regency in oppoſition to thoſe un 
were for a King. Qucen Mary was fo poſſeſſed againſt him 
at firſt, that he in vain endeavoured to recover her favour, 
But at laſt, by means of biſhop Burnet, the queen laid afide 
her reſentment, and by degrees admitted him into a high 
meaſure of favour and confidence. The biſhop was quick) 
convinced of his error, for the earl went into an intereſt very 
different from what he imagined he would have purſued, 
He was for ſetting up notions of perſecution and violence, 
which he had promoted in king Charles's time, and talked 
againſt all favour of diflenters, profeſſing himſelf an enemy 
to the preſent biſhops, and their methods of endeavouring i 
gain them by gentle uſage. 

The earl of Ranelagh was a man of great parts, an« 2s 
great vices. In king Charles's time the revenue. of Ireland 
was in his management, and he was looked upon as one 0 
the ableſt men that iſland had bred, capable of all att.it5, 
even in the midſt of a looſe run of pleaſure and much 110! 
He had the art of pleaſing maſters of very different temp*! 
and interetts ſo much, that he continued above thirty yes 11 
great poſts. He had been pay-maſter of the army in E1% 
James's time, and being fit for the poſt, he was continued 
in it all this reign. He was likewiſe among thoſe that had 
voted for a regency, f 

The taking off parliament- men who complained of grici- 
ances, by places and penſions, was believed to be now ve 
generally practiſed. Sir Edward Seymour, who bad n 
very injurious manner, not only oppoſed every thing, 0 
had reflected on the King's title and conduct, was this winter, 
to the great mortification of the whigs, brought inte 0 
treaſury and the cabinet council. He was a man of gest 
birth, being the elder branch of the Seymour family, ard 
was a graceful man, bold and quick. He had a fort © 
pride peculiar to himſelf, and had with it neither ſhame 0 


decency. He was in king Charles's time the molt aſſumis 
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that ever fate in the chair. He knew the houſe and 
ber in it ſo well, that by looking about he could 
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1 the fate of any queſtion, and accordingly managed 


atters. i 
The ſupplies granted for the ſervice of the next year 


mounted in all to three millions, four hundred and eleven 
I ouſand, ſix hundred and ſeventy-five pounds, for the fleet 
Ind army.” But the diſpatch of theſe ſupplies was retarded 
be ſcycral incidental affairs this {e(hon ; particularly the ſet- 
hing the conditions on which the charter of the Eaſt-India 
bompany was to be confirmed, which took up much time," 
Thc amuſement allo given to both houſes by one William 
Fuller, was another caule of delay to the ſupplies. 5 

{ The conſpiracy of the papiſts in Lancaſhire to raiſe a re- 


- 
þ-1lion in the kingdom, in order to re inthrone King James, 
Las atteſted by ſeveral witneſſes, which the Jacobites were fo 
Pextrous as to take off either by fair or violent means; but 
derertheleſs their ſiniſter deſigns being confirmed by the pa- 

ers taken with the lord viſcount Preſton, and ſ-veral other 
Circumſtances, which amounted to a moral demonſtration, 
ſome perſons of note were ſeized, and ſearch made after 
others; which brought the butinets to be examined before 


the commons. ; ; 
At this juncture Fuller, who was then a priſoner in the 


king's-bench, ſet up for an evidence, and at his own defire 
was brought to the bar of the commons, where he produced 
ſ:veral papers, which were peruſed by the houte ; and, ac- 
cording to his prayer, it was reſolved, “ that an application 
be made to his majeſty, that he would pleafe to give to Mr. 
Fullcr a blank paſs for two perſons, for their ſafe coming 
from beyond ſea, or any other place, hither, to give their 
evidence, tor their protection, while they were here, and for 
their ſafe return, if defired.” About fix weeks after Fuller 
was ordered to attend the houſe of commons, with the per— 
ſius mentioned by him; but he pretending to be fick, and 
rot able to come abroad, ſeveral members were ordered to 
repair to him, to ſecure h s papers, and to take his intorma- 
tion upon OAt'., The next day Fuller's eXamination was 
preſented to the houſe, and read; and he mentioning Mr. 
James Hayes and colone Lhomas Delaval to be the two Wit- 
nelles, which he had int- rmed the houte of, ſeveral mem— 
bers, attended by meſſengers, were ordered to go to the 
places ditecled by Fuller, and bring the ſaid perſons with 
them. They went, but found no ſluch perſons as had been 
deſcribꝭd to then z where upon Fuller was ordered to produce 
them himſelt, and alſo one Jones; which he not being able 
to do, the commons unanimouſly declared, “ that William 
Fuller is a notor.ous impoſtor, a cheat, and a falſe accuſer, 


For the fleet (including the ordnance and charge of building one dry and 
two wet docks at Porthnoutn) was granted 1,575,898 1. and tor the army 
of fixty-fonr thoutand nine hundred and twenty-four men, 1,935,787 l. To 
rae theſe ſums, 1,051,702 l. was granted upon land; and tor the remain- 
der were paſſed au excite upon beer, ale, an other hquors, for one year, and 
a poll-tax, by which all perfons (except ſuch as received alms of the pariſh, 
poor houte-keepers, and their children) were to pay twelve-pence quarterly 
tor one year ; all tradeſmen and artificers, having an eſtate of the clear 
rearly value of three hundred pounds, and upwards, ten fhillings ; all gen- 
emen or reputed gentlemen, having an eſtate of thiee hundred pounds or 
more, as alſo all clergymen and teachers, who had any cccleuaſtical benc fice 
or contribution to the value of eighty pounds per annum, o upwards, twen- 
ty ſhillings; every lord of parliament, either ſpiritual, or temporal the ſum 
of ten pounds; and all pertons, who retule to take the oaths to their mazel- 
tes, double the ſums charged by the reſpective heads. 

On the 25th of October ſeveral merchauts, preiented a petition to the 
commons agamſt the Eaſt-India company; and at the fame time the Eaſt- 
India company put another petition in behalf of themſelves ; the conſidera- 
tion of both which was referred to a committee of the whole houſe. About 
3 tortnight after the heads of the complaints againſt the Eaſt-India company 
were delivered to their governor: to which they having put in their an- 
Irer, the fame was communicated to the petitioners, and the Eaſt-India 
company ordered to make their defence on the 2oth of November, 

Not only the appointed day, but ſeveral others were ſpent in examining 
the accounts, which fir Joſcphi Horne, the governor of the Eaſt-India com- 
deny, delivered in, as a ſtate of their ſtock and debts at home and abroad; 
and in conſideting ſeveral other petitions relating to the Eaßt- India trade, 
till at laſt the commons agreed to the following relolutions, on the 17th of 
December, © 1, That a ſum not leſs than 1,500,000 and not exceeding two 
millions, was a fund neceſlary to carry on the Eaſt-India trade in a joint ſtock. 
2. That no one perſon ſhould have any ſhare in a joint ſtock for the Eaſt- 
India trade exceeding 5000 l. either in his own name, or any other in ti uſt 
tor him, - 3. That no perſon ſhould have above one vote in the ſaid com- 
pay; and that each perſon who had 500 l. ſtock therein, ſhould have one 
Vote. 4. That the company to trade to the Eaiſt-Indies ſhould be obliged 
'0 export every year in their trade goods, being the growth and manufacture 
oi this nation, to the value of 200,000 l. at leaſt. 5. That no private con- 
& Cats ſhould be made, but all goods fold at public tales by inch of candle, 

| CEPT Halt-petre for the uſe of the crown, 6. That the Eaſt-India company 
de obliged to ſell to the king yearly falt-petre refined (the refraction not ex- 

"©eding four ot five per cent. out of one hundred and twelve) five hundred 

uns, at the rate of zol. per tun. 7. That no lot ſhould be put up at any 

ales in the Eaſt-India company at one time, exceeding 300 l. 8. That no 
p*ilon ſhould be governor or deputy- govet nor of the company to trade to 
Y tg Lall-Indies, who had leſs ſhare in the ſtock than 20001, or committee» 


o O F 


having ſcandalized their maj-ſties and heir government, abu- 
ſed this houſe, and falſely acc uſed ſevc i al rtſons of honour 
and quality. And they 'uther reſolved, © that an addreſs 
be preſented to his majeſty, to command his attorney general 
to prolecute the aid :mpoltor,” Fuller was accordingiy pro- 
ſecuted, and ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory ; which igno- 
miny he underwent without the leaſt modeſty or con- 
cern. 

| The warm diſpute between the two houſes, raiſed by the 
bill tor regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon, was a far- 
ther interruption of public bufineſs. This bill having b-en 
laid aſide by the lords in the preceding ſeſſion, was now again 
brought in and pafted by the commons, and ſent to the lords 
for their concurrence, who added a clauſe to it, ** that upon 
the trial of any peer or peerets for treaſon or miſprition of 
treaſon, all the peers who have a right to fit and vote in par- 
liament, ſhould be duly ſummoned to attend twenty days at 
leaſt before the trial, and ſhould vote at the trial ot ſuch peer 
or peereſs.“ As it had been the cuſtom for the lord fiev ard, 
for the time being, to ſummon by his ſerjeant at arms a 
competent number only of peers, to be tri-rs of peers, and 
as the Jord ſteward was appointed by the king's commullion, 
the commons diſagreed to the clauſe, as thinking it an alte- 
ration in the conſtitution ; which occafioned ſeveral conte- 
rences between the managers of both houſes % But the reſult 
of all was, that the lords inſiſted upon their claufes, and the 
commons adhered to their duagreement. 

The commons having reſolved, that the miſcarriages of 
the fleet ſhould be inquired into, admiral Rullel preſented to 
the houle the inſtructions given by the commiſſioners for 
ex: cuting the office of lord high admiral of England ; a liſt 
ot the ſhips, and an extract of ſeveral letters and orders 
touching the proceedings of the fleet during the laſt tum- 
mer's expedition ; all which were compared and examined 
with the copies of the ſeveral orders, that had been ſſued by 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty to the ſaid admiral, and 
a liſt of the ſhips, that had been loſt or damaged fince the 
year 1688, delivered to the houſe of commons by the lord 
Falkland from the commiſſioners of the admiraiiy. And it 
appearing to the houſe, that in the whole matter the great 
tault lay upon the admiralty, a committee was appointed to 
receive their anſwer to the accuſation. The adn ir. 1 being 
likewiſe aſked, how he came to lie at the Buoy in the Nore 
after the fleet was ready, and the wind fair for fix days toge- 
ther? anſwered, that he did not think himſelf ſtrong enough 
to go out at firſt, fince he could not ſail with above fifty ſhips, 
the Dutch refuſing to go to the blockade before Dunk k 
(Which was to be maintained) till their complement came 


man, that had leſs than 100ol. g. That the election of governor, deputy- 
governor, and committee for the company to trade to. the Eait-Indics, be 
made every yeat. 10. That all dividends be made in money. 11. That 
no dividends be made, without leaving a tufticient tund to pay all debts, and 
carry on the trade. 12. That a valuation of the ſtock be made every five 
years by the accomptant of the company upon oath, to be ſeen by all tuch 
as are concerned therein. 13. That no ſhips, either with permiſſion or 
without, for the future, be allowed to go to the Eaſt-Indics, except only 
ſuch as ſhould be of a company, or be eſtablithed by act of parliament. 14. 
That no by-laws thould be binding to the company, but ſuch as were ap- 
Yoved by a general court of adventurers, and were not repugnant to the. 
2 of the land. 15. And laitly, that the jount-tiock of a company to trade 
to the Eaſt-Indies be tor twenty-one years, and no longer.” 

The next day the three following refolutions were added to the reſt, viz, 
© That all perſons nom having above the tum of goool. in the ſtock of the 
preſent Eait-India company, in their own or other pet ons names, be obli- 
ged to fell ſo much thereof, as ſhould excced the 1214 ſun of goool, at the 
rate of 100l. for every hundred. That the members of the committee of 
the Eaſt-India company be obliged to give iecurity to be approved of by the 
houſe, that the ſtock and eſtate they now had, ſhould be made good 749,000, 
all debts paid. And, laſtly, that (ſecurity being firſt given) an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to incorporate the pretent Eaſt-India com- 
pany by charter, according to the regulations agreed upon by the houſe, that 
the ſame might puts into an act.“ On the 23d of December, hr Thomas 
Cooke, fir William Langhorne, fir Thomas Rawlinſon, and others, the 
committee of the Eaſt-India compuny, delivered in propotals concerning tae 
ſecurity to be given; which being diſapproved, the ſaid committee was or- 
dered to produce the perſons they propoſed to be ſecurity ; which being done 
accordingly on the 2gih of December, the commons, after a long examina- 
tion of the whole matter, approved of the ſecurity propoſed, and on the Bth 
of January appointed a committee to prepare and bring in a bill to eſtabliſh 
an Eaſt-India company, according to the regulations agreed upon by the 
houſe; but it came to nothing. On the comrary, ſeveral petitions being 
preſented againſt it, to which the Eaft-India company did not give ſatisfac- 
tory anſwers, the commons addrefled the king to difiolve it, and grant a 
charter to a new company. The king's anſwer was,“ It is a motjon of very 
great importance to the trade of this kingdom ; I will conſider of it, and in 
a ſhort time give the commons a poſitive antwer.! However, he Was pleaſed 
to confer the honour of knighthood on fir 2 —— y ho was go- 
ing to India in quality of the company's commullary-general. 

* Charles + xo to eee 251 of Halifax, diſtinguiſhed bimſelf at 
the firſt conference as a manager for the commons. For the lords, were the 
duke of Bolton, the marquis of Halifax, the earls of Mulgraye, Rocheſter, 


Nottingham, ad tina and earn Seyeral 
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up ; and that after the ſame was arrived, he then wanted pro- 
viſions. And he ſaid, that the reaſon why he ſtaid fo long in 
Torbay after the wind ſerved to go out, was for want of or- 
ders from the admiralty, notwithſtanding he had ſent ſeveral 
times to their lordſhips for that purpoſe ; it being one of the 
articles in his inſtructions, that whenever he came into port, 
he ſhould not ſtir out again but by orders from the 
admiralty. 

On the 12th of November the commons were acquainted, 
that Mr. Bridges, a member of their houſe, could give an 
account of an information given him by a captain in their 
majeſties fleet, that fir Ralph Delaval had lately taken a 
French boat going for Ireland, with papers of dangerous 
conſequence to the government, Whereypon Mr. Bridges 
was ordered to name the perſon ; and he having named the 
lord Danby, a conference was defired with the lords upon 
matters relating tothe ſafety of the kingdom. Accordingly 
the lord Danby attending in his place in the houſe of lords, 
acquainted them, that he being on board fir Ralph Delaval's 
ſhip, when the packet of papers was opened, which had been 
taken in the French prize, he ſaw, amongſt other papers, a 
copy of a letter from the earl of Nottingham to fir Ralph. 
Whereupon being ordered by the houſe to put what he had 
then ſaid into writing, and to fign it, he withdrew, and did 
the ſame accordingly. Preſently after a packet from fir 
Ralph being brought to the earl of Nottingham, while he 
was in the houſe, he opened it before them, wherein were 
the papers taken in the ſaid prize; and fir Ralph in his letter 
to his lordſhip ſaid the incloſed were all that were taken ; 
which containing, as he thought, nothing of conlequence, he 
did not ſend them ſooner. 

But the copy of the carl of Nottingham's letter not being 
amongſt them, lord Danby ſaid, there were not all the pa- 
pers, he being confident he ſaw the aboveinentioned copy of 
the earl's letter; and named another captain of the ſaid ſqua- 
dron, who, as he believed, ſaw it as well as himlelt. Upon 
this fir Ralph Delaval, (who had been ordered to attend the 
houſe of commons) the other captain, and the maſter of the 
French prize, were ordered to attend the houſe of lords,— 

ut upon a full examination of the whole affair, it was found, 
that there was not a copy of any letter from the carl of Not- 
tingham to fir Ralph Delaval in the packet taken on board 
the French boat, but only a letter written by his lordſhip ro 
ſir Ralph for ſending up the papers intercepted by him.— 
Upon this occaſion the commons took into their confideration 
the confeſſion and examinations of the lord Preſton and Mr. 
Crone, which, according to their defire, the king had ordered 
to be laid before the houſe, 

About this time dr. James Welwood, a Scots phyſician, to 
ſignalize his affection to the government, employed his pen 
in detecting and expoſing the ſiniſter deſigns of their majeſties 
enemies in a weekly paper, intitled, Mercurius Reformatus, 
or, The New Obſervator. But his zeal having carried him 
ſo far as to refle& on the proceedings of the commons, that 
houle, ever jcalous of their privileges, ordered both the au- 
thor and printer of the ſaid paper to be ſent for in cuſtody of 
their ſerjeant at arms; from whence they were at laſt diſchar— 

ed, after having been reprimanded for their offence, How- 
ever, dr. Wellwood was fully recompenſed for the trouble 
and charge of his confinement, being ſoon after made one of 
the phyſicians in ordinary to his majeſty.x 

{ 1691-2 ] About the middle of January. many of the French 
proteſtants preſented a petition to the commons, praying the 
conſideration of that houſe in order to their relief. This peti- 
tion having had but little effect, by reaſon of the multipli— 
city of affairs, that were depending in that houſe, thoſe dif- 


- Several other affairs amuſed the houſe of commons to little purpoſe, as 
2 bill * tor regulating abuſes in elections and returns to parliament,“ which 
was rejected on the 12th of December, without pleading ; a bill “ for the 
better improvement of the woollen manufacture of this kingdom,“ which 


was alſo thrown out before a ſecond reading; a bill * for the better repair of. 


the harbour of Dover,“ which was hkewite rejected ; a bill “to regulate the 
hackney-coaches ;* another to diſcourage the exportation of bullion, and 
encourage the impottation of it, and converting the ſame into the coin of this 
this realm ;* and a third * to encourage privatecrs,” wherein no progteſs was 
ade. : 


The other bills that were depending were as follow. 


1. A bill for leſſening the intereſt of money,” which the commons had 
pailed, and ſent up to the lords for their concurrence. 

2, For diſabling minors to marry without the conſent of their fathers or 
guardians, and tor preventing clandeſtine murritages,” which the lords had 
{ſent down to the commons. 

3. * For the paying ot the army according to the muſters of effective men, 
puniſhing mutineers and deferters, and preventing falſe muſters ;* to which 
the lords had made tome amendments, that occaſioned great diſputes. 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


treſſed refugees applied themſelves to the king with their c. 
in print, and their majeſties declaration of the 25th of Aj.) 
1689, in their favour ; both which the King command+4 0 
be laid before the commons on the 17th of February, 

A week after, the houſe conſidered his majeſty's meſſ;y, 
and the motion already made for a ſupply to be given tows, 
the relief of the petitioners ; but before they came to x m. 
ſolution, the king's affairs required their riſing, by a ſudgy 
adjournment, which prevented the paſſing ſeveral bills, thy 
were depending. Among thele was a bill for aſcertaining th, 
commiſſions and ſalaries of the judges, and to put it out g 
the king's power to ſtop them. The judges had their com. 
miſſions, during their good behaviour; yet their ſalaries wer, 
not fo ſecured to them, but that they were at the king's ple. 
fure, But the king put a ſlop to this, and refuſed to py 
the bill; for it was repreſented to him, by ſome of the judge 
themſelves, that it was not fit they thould be out of all ce. 
pendance on the court; though it did not appear that then 
was any hurt in making judges, in all reſpects, free and h;. 
dependent.” 

As the king was deſirous to be early in Holland, he cany, 
on the 24th of February, to the houſe of peers, and aſking 
ſeveral bills,* cloſed the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech y 
both houſes. 


“ My lords and gentlemen, 


* I return my hearty thanks to you all for the great de. 
monſtrations you have given me of your affections in thi; 
ſeſſion, and for your zeal for the ſupport of the government. 

And ] muſt thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of com. 
mons in particular, for the great ſupplies yon have grante 
for the proſecution of the war. TI aſſure you, I ſhall take car: 
ſo to diſpoſe of the money you have given me for the public 
occaſions, as that the whole nation may be entirely ſatisfe 
with the application of it, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I think it proper to acquaint you with my intentions d 
going beyond fea very ſpecdily ; which I am afraid har: 
been already retarded more than is convenient for the preſent 
poſture of affairs. And upon that account I think it ncce{- 
tary to put an end to this preſent meeting, the ſeaſon of the 
year being now ſo very far advanced, that it may prove d 
the laſt ill conſcquence to continue it any longer.“ 


Then the parliament was adjourned to the 12th of April 
and afterwards prorogued by proclamation to the 29th d 


May. 


The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeſſion were as follow: 

1. An act tor explaining and ſupplying the defects of tb: 
former labs for the ſettlement of the poor. As the poor ha 
been taken care of by the monaſteries, it was neceſſary, aſtet 
their diflolution, to make laws about them. Accordingly, bv 
an act of the 43d of Eliz. overſeers of the poor were fit 
eſtabliſhed, who were to ſet to work the children of ſuch 5 
could not keep them, to bind them apprentices ; a boy ts 
the age of twenty-four, a girl to the age of twenty-0nt, 
and to raiſe money for a ſtock of hemp, flax, &c. to emp 
ſuch as had no means to employ themſelves, and for the ret 
of the lame, old, and blind, that could not work. This 20 
was continued by the 3d and 16th of Car. I. and by the ſtatute 


Againſt the buying and ſelling of offices.” 

For the better apprehgnding of high-way men.” 
To prevent trauds by clandeſtine mortgages,” 
Againſt duelling.“ 
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Acts paſſed this ſeſſion were, 


1. An act for abrogating the oath of ſupremacy in Ireland, and appoin'ss 
other oaths. When the bill was iet vp tothe lords, the carl of NOg 
alledged, that it was in ſome parts contrary to the articles of capitulation® 
Limerick; upon which ſome amendinents were made, particularly, that ihe 
lawyers of Limerick ſhould not be comprehended in the bill, I cc 
oned two conferences between the houtes, the reſult of which was, that 1 
lords at laſt coneurred to the bill without their alterations. Pultency' 
Letter to Colt, Nov. 17, 1691. | 

2, An act for taking away clergy from ſome offenders, and to bring xbef 
to puniſhment, 

3. An act againſt deer-ſtealers. i 

4. An act for the better repairing the high- ways, and for ſettling the rates 
of the carriage of goods. 

5+ An act for relief of creditors againk trauduleateviles, 
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f the 13th and 14th of Car. II. Any poor man coming to 
«le in a tenement under ten pounds a year, may be removed 
o the place of his laſt ſettlement within forty days. Now 
by this act of the 3d and 4th of Will, and Mar. the forty days 
Tontinuance in a pariſh, intended by the 13th and 14th of 
ir, II. to make a ſettlement, ſhall be accounted from the 
Publication of a notice in writing, which the poor perſon 
ien deliver, of the houle of his abode, and the number of 
Ii, family, to the church-warden or overicer of the poor; 
nich notice is to be read publicly in the church the next 
unday, and regiſtered in a book, under a forfeitute of forty 
lings to the poor of the pariſh. 
2. An act for the encouragement of the breeding and teed- 
ing of cattle. By this act from the 1ſt of March 1691, any 
erſon may export into any part of the world, all forts of 
beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, and candles, free from any unpoſi— 
hon whatſoever. 8 | 
z. An act for the better aſcertaining the tythes of hemp 
* flax. As the lowing of theſe is very beneficial to Ung— 


ind, by reaſon of the multitude of people employed in 


manufacturing them, and as the manner ot tything them 18 
xxceeding dithcult, creating many chargeavle and VeXatious 
ſuits; by this act every acre ſonn with hemp or flax, is to 
pay a ſum not exceeding four ſhillings, before the fame be 
carried off the ground. 


As to the honours and preferments during the laſt vear, 
Iohn George, elector of Saxony, and Charles carl! of Dorſet 
and Middleſex, were made knights of the garter. The car] 
pf Pembroke was made privy-ſcal, and his place of com- 
miſhoner of the admiralty given to lord Cornwallis. The 
Jord viſcount Sidney, one of the ſecretaries of ſtite, was made 
Jord lieutenant of Ireland, fir John Sommers was made at- 
torney general in the room of fir George Treby, advanced 
to the place of chief juſtice of the common-pleas. Sir 
Rowland Gwin was removed from the place of treaſurer of 
their majeſties chamber, for words reflecting on the lord 


We have a very particular account of this affair in the following letters 
of Mr. Warre, &c. to fir William Dutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at 
1 * over. 


lo 
4; 


From Mr. Warre. 
Whitehall, April tr, 1692. 


« Sir Rowland Gwin acquainted the queen, that my lord Sidney told all 
de places in Ireland. The queen was ſw prized at it, and having taken 
ome notice of it to his lordſhip, he carneſtly prayed it might be examined ; 
aud fir Rowland was ordered to attend the council veſterday, that he might 
produce his proofs. But I do not hear of any he gave, either then or tuts 
morning at the cabinet council; io that he is now commanded to attend the 
council on Thurſday next; and it is not believed he will be able to give any 
tolerable reaſon for this accuſation ; at leaſt hitherto he has not pretended 
to any more than ſome general reports, no better than coffee-houſe talk; 
ang lome Juch excuſe perhaps he may make on Thuriday next,” 


From another letter of the ſame date. 


* I told you in my laſt, that fir Rowland Gwin had made himſclf an 
affair with my lord Sidney, of which I can give a fuller account. About 
ten or twelve days ago, fir Rowland went to the queen, aud pretending a 
nughty zeal for her ſervice, took upon him to intorm her of a great abuſe 
and corruption in diſpoling of employrzents and offices in Ireland, for that 
they were all fold to thoſe, that had moſt. The queen aſked him, whether 
de had acquainted my lord heutenant with what he toid her, that he might 
lquire into the abuſe, and give a ſtop to it: he anſwered, that his lardfhip 
was the unfitteſt man in the world to apply to in this matter, for that it 
was done by his order, and that he received the money. The queen was 
pirated to tel this to my lard Sidney, who reteming it, as he had reaſon, 
ent for fir Rowland on Wedneſday was ſe*nnight to his houſe, who not 
imagiming the occaſion of it, came to him, Our friend Mr. P. Pulteney] 
vas ordered by his lordſhip, to be preſent, When fir Rowland came, my 
lord let him know what the queen had told him, and defired to know, what 
grounds he had for the complaints be had made. Sir Rowland was tur- 
pined and quite out of countenance; he ſaid, he had no ill intention agaiuſt 
lis lordſhip, but only told it the queen as a report he had heard ; and that 
us lordſhip might have an opportunity to juſtify himſelf. My lord told 
him, that if this had been his aim, he ſhould have come to himſelf firſt, and 
icquamted him with the ſcandal that was thrown upon him. In ſhort, my 
ord told him, that he would have the matter examined before the council, 
ad that he ſhould produce his authors. Accordinglv, my lord Notting- 
bam wrote him a letter, to let him know, that it was the queen's pleaſure, 
{that de ſhould attend the council yeſterday, to make good his charge againſt 
an lord Sidney; which method was obſerved by reaton of his being a mem— 
zel ot parliament ; for otherwiſe it is probable a meſſenger would have 
tetched him. 

* Yeſterday, when the council were met, we were all big with expectation 
he habbo had” to ſay for himſelf; but we were "oltppointed, "ar the 
- . t called for. The reaſon I cannot vet certainly learu; all 
* know is, that fir Rowland came to the council-door, and deſired to 
2 with my lord Nottingham, who came to him, and then fir Ruwland 

ent away. We imagine it was to defire farther time, or to make forme 
they” Whatever it was, he gained that councib day by it; but there 
aue 2 ecoud and poſitive order ſent him to atteud her majeſty in coun- 
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viſcount Sidney s. The biſhoprick of Lincoln being vacant 
by the death of Dr. Barlow, was given to Dr. Thomas Ten- 
niſon, who was recommended to the king for his exemplary 
piety, and moderation towards the diſſenters, whom the King 
fill endeavoured by all gentle methods, to bring over to the 
church b. 

Some changes were likewiſe made in Scotland, where af- 
airs were put into another method. Lord Tweedale was 
made lord chancellor of that kingdom, lord Melvill ap- 
pointed lord privy-ſeal, and moſt of his creatures were laid 
aftle. Bur feveral of thole who had been in Montgomery's 
plot, were brought into the council and miniſtry. Mr. 
Johnſton, who had been envoy extraordinary to the elector 
ot Brandenburgh, was called home in February, and made 
Joint-fecretary of ſtate for that kingdom with the lord Stair, 
It began ſoon to appear there, how ill the king was alviſed, 
when he brought in fome of the plotters into the chief 
poſts of that government. As this diſguſted the preſbyte— 
rians, to it was very viſible, that theſe pretended converts 
came into bis ſervice, only to have it in their power to de- 
liver up that kingdom to king James. They ſcarce diſ- 
guiſed their deſigas; fo that the truſting ſuch men was 
altoniſhing to every body. The prefbyterians had very 
much offended the king; and their {ury was inftrumental 
in raiſing great jealouſies of him in England. He well 
torelaw the ill effects, which this was like to have, and 
therefore recommended to the general aflembly to receive 
the epiſcopal clergy, and to concur with them in the go- 
vernment of the church upon their deſiring to be admitted; 
and in cale the attembly could not be brought to conſent to 
this, he ordered it to be diffolved, without naming any 
other time or place of meeting. It was not very probable, 
that there could be any agreement, where both parties were 
ſo much inflimed one againſt another; and thoſe, who had 
the greateſt credit with both, ſtudied rather to exaſperate 
than to ſotten them. The epiſcopal party carried it high; 
they gave out that the King was now theirs ; and that they 
cil on 


Thartdav next, You mu believe my lord Sidney is reſolved to puſk 


the thing, and not let it tall till he has Public teparation,” 


From Mr. Warre. 


Whitehall, April 8, 1792, 

« Yetlerday, the queet being preteat in council, fir Rowland Gwin was 
called in, who as he had done betore at the cabinet council, owned he had 
told the queen, that it was reported that places were jold in Irctind, but 
denied ro have tad, that my lord Sidney took the money for them, as the 
queen. herſelf was picated to declare he had. My lord Sidney gave the 
board an account likewile, that tir Rowland had not at firſt difowned the 
thing to him, but tad, he bad no all intention againſt his lordſhip, telling 
it us a report of the town, and that he would recollett himſelf, and en» 
deavour to produce thoſe he heard it from. Mr, Pulteney, who was then 
preſent, declared the fame thing; and Mr. Murray did likewiſe teſtify, 
that fir Rowland had owned to them, that he had told the queen 
ſelling ot places in Iteland. 

% After which fir Rowland was aſked, if he had any thing farther to ſay ; 
and his anſwer was, Not before your lordſhipe,“ and fo he went away. 
And after tome debate. of the matter it was reloived, that it ſhoutd be 
entered upon the council-book, and publiſhed likewiie in the next gazette, 
that the report fir Rowland Gwin had carried to the queen about feiling 
places in Ireland, &c, was groundlejs and ſcandalous ; and that her majedy 
is fully ſatisfied of the falſenets of t.“ 


of the 


d The reit of the honours and preferments were as follow: 


William Harbord, Efq; was appointed embaſſador extraordinary to the 
Ottoman port. He embarked the 10th of Novernber 1691, for Holland, to 
proceed by the way of Vienna to Conftantinople. The king had received a 
congratulatory letter from the Grand deignior, detiring his mediation for a 
peace with the emperor, About the middle vi February, "ny \Willum Piupps, 
knut. was appointed gr vernor of tie province of Maflachuſcts bay, and com- 
mander Tr chick of il! the militia ot Ne weEnvland, und fir Fam md An- 
dros, knt. governor of Virginte; Benjamin Fletcher, eq governor of New 
York; and Sam..cl Allen, &1 !; LOVErtior of New Hampſluce in Neu-Eng- 
land; the carl of Bedford was made lord licutenant ef the county of Mid- 
dleſex; and hr Jon Lowther, vice-chambertain of his majeſty's houſhold, 
and Thomas Petham, eſq; having refigned their places, as commiſſioners ot 
the treaſury, the ſame were diſpoſed of, the one to fir Edward S ymour, and 
the other to Charles Montagne, efq; who tad lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
to great advantage, and ſignalized his Zeal for the government, in the houſe 
of commons. | 5 

Two days after the king conferred the honour of knightheod upon God- 
frey Kneller, Eiq; principal paintc ordinary to their majeities. On the 
15th of March, Antheny lord viſcount Falkland and Robert lord Lexington 
were ſworn of the privy-councyl ; and on the th, Thomas Coningſby, ig; 
one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, wit created a baron of that kingdom, 
by the title of baron Coningſby of Clanbrazuc m the county of Armagh ; 
and about a month after fir Hens: Capel was made FAaron Capel of Teuks- 
bury, in the county ot Glocelicr, On the 24th. of March, Vere cart of 
Wettmoreland, took the uſual oaths as joint 101d lieutenant of the county 
of Kent, with Henry lord viſcount Sidney; and Cimrtcs lord Lanſdown was 
ſworn likewiſe joint lord lieutenant of re county of Devon ard Cornwall, 
with John cal of Bath; and in M, Thomas Irevor, Eſq; was made toli- 
citor-generals a 
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were willing to come to a concurrence with preſbytery, on 
defign to bring all about to epilcopacy m 2 little time. The 
preſbyterians, who at all times were ſtiff zud peeviſh, were 
more than ordinarily ſo at this time; they were jealous of 
the king ; their friends were now diſgraccd, and their bit- 
tereſt enemies were coming into favour. They continued 
therefore obſtivate, and would abate in no point of their go- 
verument; upon which the atlembly wes diflolved. But 
they pretended, that by law they bad a right to an annual 
meeting, from which nothing could cut them off; alledg- 
ing, according to a diſtinction much uſed among it then, 
that the king's power of calling ſynods and afſemblies was 
cumulative and not privative; that is, he might call them if 
he would, and appoint time and .place ; but that if he did 
not call them, they might meet by an inherent right which the 
church had, and which was confirmed by law. Therefore 
they adjourned themſelves. This was repreſented to the 
king as a high ſtrain of inſolence, that invaded the rights 
of the crown, of which he was become very fenfible ; and 
molt of thoſe, who cue now into his ſervice, made it their 
buſineſs to incenſe him againft the preſbyterians, in which 
he was ſo far engaged, that it alienated that party much from 
him. 


About this time likewiſe, a very barbarous maſfacre was 
committed at Glencoe, which occaſioned great reflections 
on the king, though it was done without his Knowledge, as 


© His poſt of lieutenant-general of the infantry was given to major-general 
Talmaſh, that of colonel of the third troop of horſe guards to the lord 
Colchetter, that of colonel of a regiment of tuzileers to the lord George Ha- 
milton, atterwards exrt of Orkney, and that of gentleman of his majeſty's 
bed-chamber to the lord Lantdown. MS. letter of Mr. Pulteney to fir 
Willam Dutton Colt, from Whitchall, January 22, 1691-2. 

4 It was faid that all the reſentment was for the liberty he had taken to 
tell the king, that though he had no reafon to complain, yet many of 
his good ſuhjects were ſocry to ſee his royal manificence confined to two or 
thice foreign lords,” The carls of Portland and Rochford, both Dutchmen, 
are ſuppoſed to be meant. Whereupon the king is ſaid to turn his back 
without making any anſwer, aud toon after diſmiſſed him from all his em- 
ployments; nor was he employed again, or called to council, till after the 
peace of Rytwick. Life of the D. of Marl. I. 71. | 

Monheur Bernard (in his hiſtorical letters tor Feb, 7692. p. 209.) fays, 
* It is very difhcult to penetrate into the true reaſon of the earl of Marlbov- 
rough's diſgrace, and you cannot imagine how many different conjectures 
there are upon this head. You know, that the earl was the tavourite of 
king James, who from a very moderate fortune raiſed him to a condition 
capable of ſatistying the moſt ambitious perſon. He was one of the fiitt 
that went over to the preſent king, which gained him the eſteem of all the 
Engliſh, who loved the proteſtant religion, and the libertics of their nation. 
His firſt engagements have made ſome perſons ſuſpect, that he might have 
renewed ſome correſpondence with his old matter. But it is thought by 
others, that if this were rhe caſe, it would hive coſt him more than the loſs 
of his employments. Others are of opinion, that he has had a diſpute with 
ſome lords of the covrt, who are in an higher tavour than himſelf; 
and that the king ſeeing him in the wrong, and being apprehenſive that the 
conſequences. of ſuch diſputes might be very inconvenient, has thought 
proper to remove him. Some are perſuaded that his lady has been in the 
fault by talking a httle too much. Others ſuppoſe, that he has ſhewn 
ſome diſcontent, becauſe he had not the command of the Engliſh troops 
conterred on him, and intimated that be thought himſelf not tutticiently 
confided in. Others ace the matter higher, and alledge, that after the 
taking of Cork and Kinſale, where the carl commanded the army, he ex- 
pected to be made a duke, and matter of the ordnance, which not betag 
granted him, he has ever fince ſhewu great diffatistaction.” 

It is alfo ſaid that the king having formed a deſign upon Dunkirk, and 
communicated it to the earl of Marlborough and two others, found he was 
betrayed. Upon which, ſending tor cach ot the three perſons feparately, 
he taxed them with breach of truſt. Iwo denied it, and took their oaths 
of it, the king himſelt wearing them; but the carl of Marlborough refuſing 
to ſwear, owned at laſt, that he had told it to his wife, who is ſuppoſed to 
have acquainted her ſiſter the lady 'Tyrconnel with the fecret, by whom 
it was revealed to the king' g enemies. The two others intruſted with 
the ſecret are {aid to be the marquis of Carmarthen and the earl of Shrewt- 
bury, | 

© "This event (fays the ducheis of Marlborough, in the Account of her 
conduct, p. 41.) might perhaps be well accounted for, by ſaving that lord 
Portland had ever a great prejudice to my lord Marlborough, and that 
my lady Orkney (then Mrs, Villiers) though I had never done her any in- 
jury, except not making court to her, was my unplacable enemy. But I 
think, it is not doubted, that the principal caute ot the king's meflage, was 
the court's dithke that any body ſhould have fo much intereſt with the prin- 
ceis as I had; who would not implicitly obey every command of the king 
and queen, The diſgiace of my lo1d Marlborough therefore, was de- 
hgned as a ſtep towards removing me from about her. The following 
letter from the queen to her ſiſter, attords grounds for this opinion, 


Kenlington, Friday the 5th of Feb, 


„ Having ſomething to ſay to you, which I know will not be very pleaſ- 
ing, I chule rather to write it firit, being unwilling to turpriſe you; though, 
{ tink, what I am going to tell you, ſhould not, if you give yourſelf the 
zung to think, that never any body was ſuftered to live at court in my lord 
Marlborough's circumitances, I necd not repeat the cauſe he has given the 
king to do what he has done, wor his unwillingnels at all times to come to 
tach extremities, though people do deſerve it. 

: „hope you do me the juſtice to believe, it is as much againſt my will, 
that J now tell you, that, after this, it is very unfit lady Marlborough ſhould 
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will plainly appear, when in the courſe of the hiſtory, ,. 
account is given ot the proceedings of the Scots parliamqg 
when this affair was taken into conſideration. 

But the moſt remarkable incident which happened in Eq, 
land during this fefſion ; was the diſgrace of the ear] 9 
Marlborough, which had very ill effects. The earl of Ny, 
tingham came to him fome day in January, with a meſ{ag, 
from the king, telling bim, that he had no more ule tor h, 
ſervice, and therefore demanded all his commiſſions . WW}, 
drew fo ſudden and ſo hard a meflage, was not known : {,, 
he had been with the king that morning, and had party 
with him in the ordinary manner. It ſeemed ſome letter 
was intercepted, which gave ſuſpicion. It is certain, thy 
the earl thought he was too little conſidered, and had up 
many occaſions cenſured the King's conduct, and reflecta 
upon the Dutch. But the original cauſe of his diſgrace, 
ſuppoſed by biſhop Burnet, to ariſe from another conſiden. 
tion, namely, the motion made in parliament for a {ett|+. 
ment on the princeſs of Denmark, independent of the king, 
which, as has been obſerved, was imputed to the countels g 
Marlborough, as moſt in favour with the princeſs. 

Upon the earl's diſgrace, his countels was forbid th; 
court, and the princeſs was defired to diſmiſs her from hu 
family . But to this ſhe would not ſubmit. She thoogt: 
ſhe ought to be allowed to keep what perſons ſhe pl: 
about herfetf. And when the queen infiſted on the thug, 


{tay with you, ſince that gives her huſband ſo juſt a pretence of being wher 
he ought not. 

© I think I might have expected you ſhould have ſpoke to me «of | 
And the king and I, both believing it, made us ſtay thus long. But ſeen; 


I $f 


then. | 


“ But now I muſt tell you, it was very unkind in a ſiſter, would have hen 
very uncivil in an equal, and I need not ſay I have more to claim, Winch, 
though my kindnets would make me never exact, yet when I fee the us 
you would make of it, I muſt tell you, I know what is due to me, 4-4 
expect to have it from you. is upon that account, I tell you planly 
lady Marlborough muſt not continue with you in the circumſtances ter 
lord 15. 

„I know this will be uncaſy to you, and am ſorry for it: and it is very 
much ſo to me to ſay all this to you, for I have all the real kindneſs inw 
ginable for you, and as I ever have, fo will always do my part to live u 
vou as ſiſters onght, That is, not only like ſo near relations, but lk: 
friends. And as tuch, I did think to write to you. For I would have mi: 
myſelf believe your kindneſs for her made you at firſt forget that you fhoull 
have for the king and me; and reſolved to put you in mind of it mytelt, neithe 
of us being willing to come to harther ways. 

« But the fight of lady Marlborough having changed my thoughts, dos 
naturally alter my ſtile, And fince by that I ice how little you ſecm 
conſider what even in common civility, you owe us, I have told it v1 
plainly ; but withall afſure you, that let me have never fo much reaiou ! 
take any thing ill of you, my kindneſs is fo great, that I can pi 
over mot things, and live with you as becomes me. And I deſire to d 
merely from that motive. For I do love you as a ſiſter, and nothing (it 
yourſelf can make me do otherwiſe. And that is the reaton I chuſe to v1: 
this, ratheg, than tell it you, that you may overcome your firſt thoughts; 
and when you have well conlidered, you will find, that though the thing“ 
hard (which I again aflure vou, I am forry for) yet it is not unrcaton d, 
but what has ever been practiſed, and what you yourſelf would do, were yvi 
in my place. | 

« I will end this with once more deſiring you to conſider the matter it 

artially, and take time tor it. I do not deſire an aniwer piefently, beci!ts 
I would not have you give a raſh one. I ſhall come to your drawing 
to-morrow before you play, becauſe you know why I cannot make one. 4 
ſome other time we {hall reaſon the buſineſs calmly : which I will willing! 
do, or auy thing elſe that may ſhew, it ſhall not be my fault it we do 
live kindly together: nor will I ever be other by choice, but your u 
loving and attectionate liſter, 1 1 

1Vis . 


To this letter theiprinceſs ſent the following anſwer. 


% Your majeſty was in the right to think your letter would be very , 
priſing to me. For you muſt needs be ſenſible enough of the kingnels 1 4 
tor my lady Marlborough, to know, that a command from you to pat“! 
her muſt be the greateſt mortification in the world to me; and indeed di m : 
a nature, as I might well have hoped your kindneſs to me would oy 
always prevented. I am ſatisfied ſhe cannot have been guilty of avy fault . 
you. And it would be extremely to her advantage, if I could here 1 
every word that ever ſhe had faid to me of you in her whole life, 1 co” 
it is no ſmall addition to my trouble to find the want of your majelty * ww 
neſs to me upon this occaſion; fince I am ture I have always endeavoured * 
deſerve it by all the actions of my life. 

* Your care of my preſent condition is extremely obliging. And, * 
would be pleaſed to add to it ſo far, as upon my account to recall your 
vere command (as I muſt beg leave to call it, in a matter fo tender t wy 
and ſo little reaſonable, as I think, to be impoſed upon me, that yo 
ſcarce require it trom the meaneſt of your ſubjects) I ſhould ever ach 
ledge it as a very agreeable mark of your kindneſs to me. And! — 9 
treely own, that as I think this proceeding can be tor no other intent i * 
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« retired from the court, There were no doubt ill offices 
e on all bands, as there were ſome that pretſed the prin- 
1. to ſubmit to the queen, as well as others who pretled the 
a to paſs it over, but without effect. Both had engaged 
ves, before they bad well reflected on the conte- 
uences Of ſuch a breach, which contmued to the end ot the 
Pocen's life, and was by her carried lo tar, that betides other 
er matters, ſhe ordered that no bublick honours would be 
TH ewed the Prince's. Ihe enemies Gf the government tried 
Kt could be made of this to create Cittractions, but the 
- ceſs gave no encouragement to them. So this milunder- 
AE had no other cliect, but to give her enemies much 
Hl-natuted joy, anda lecret {pitctul diverſion, : 
| The king having (cttled aflairs at home, embarked tor 
Alo land the 5h of March, end arriving the next morning in 
Ee Macſe, landed at Orange Potder, went tac lame day to 
the Hague, and not long atter to Loo. : | 
| The King bad tcarce reached Holland before the Jacobites 
began to be elevated with the hopes of their matten rettora- 
tion. One Lunt, who Was emplosged to bring 0 and "ne 
perle king James's commiſſions, having had the good lortune 
to be diſcharged from unprionment, was again entertained in 
160 1 by the Lancaſhire papittstocnlilt wen, and buy arins, that 
ir the king ſhould be taken oft in Flanders, (tor which a pro- 
as will hercatter be teen) they might be ready 


ect was laid, 


tor an inſurrection in England, as toon as the blow was given. 
* 


Chee pre barations having lpenbthe ſummer of the y. ar 1091, 
and the campaigns in Flanders being ended, without any 
news, either of the ailat.ination or invaſion, Lunt was ſent 
ia November into France, to acquaint the abdicated king, that 
they were in a condition to receive him, and therefore deſired 
him to inform tlein, when his uftuirs would permit him to 
Lunt returned in De— 
that king James would be in 

that in the mmcan tine colonel 
;rker, and others, ſhuuid be fent over with full inflruc- 
tions how to put themicives into. poſture fit for his ma— 
jeſty's reception; for now the detcent trom la Hogue was 
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nzland the Next ipring ; and 
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Parker and Jobnſon the prieſt, who in conjunction with 
ſme few others, had projected the intended murder of the 
and with miny the invaſion, landed in England about 
And thinking rhe aflat- 
tion practicable, 
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the latter end of January 1091-2. 
ſination to be the only means to make the inva 


give me a very ſenſible morttfication, ſo there 1: no nitery that I cannot rea- 
ily reiotve 0 ſuſter rather tluur ch. thought ; Of Pal ing with her. It, after 
zul this that I have ſaid, I muſt ſtill tind mwielf 10 unhappy as to be farther 
prelled m this matter, yet your majelty nmy be aſſured that, as my pit ne- 
tions have given tlie greateit teitimony ot wy refpe*t both for the king and 
vou, lo it ſhall always be my endeavorir, u herever I am, to Preterve it care- 
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From the Cockpit, 
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To this the princeſs received no anſwer, but 2 meſſage by the lord cham- 
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L pol this the princeis leit rae 0 ockpit, and removed to Sion 
N 190 * Tal {? * z * IM * > 1 11 * * 3 * * * = 
home, which ſhe borcowed of the duke of Somerlet. 
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of Somerſet and Beautorc,, the mnirclhioneties Of Hallifax, the conntefies of 


Derby, Mulgrave, Rutland, Brooks, Nottingham, Lumley, and Danby ; 
the ladies Fitz-harding, and Fretchville, and to the wives of fir John Trevor, 
Incaker, fir Edward SEV ur, fir Chriſtopher Mulgrave, ir Thomas SUMP, 
| fir William Aihurſt, and fir Richard Levett, the two theritts, and 
ty to Dr, Chamberlain, the famous man-undvite. The letter, was us 
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follows: 
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JAMES, R. 


Right truſty and well beloved couſin and commellor, we greet vou y ell. 
Vhereas our royal predeccflors uſed to call fue of their priv's ouncil, as 
could conveniently be had, to be pretent at the 1ihour of thetr queens, and 
witnelles of the births of their children; and that we have tollowed their ex- 
ample at the birth of our deareſt fon James Prince of Wales; however that 
precaution was not enough to hinder us from the malicious afpertions of tnch 
4 were reſolved to deprive us of our royal right; that we may. not be Wal- 
ng to ourfelf, no it hath pleated Almighty God, the tiupporter of truth, 

to give us hopes of further iflue, our dear contort the queen being big, and 
dran ing near her time, we have thought fit to require ſuch of our privy coun- 
ell as can come, to attend us here at St. Gerinams, to be witnefles to our 
teid contort the queen's labour, We do hereby tignity this our royal plea- 
@ ure to you, that you max ule all potkble means to come with what cons e- 
ment haſte you can, the queen looking about the middle of May next. And 


f NJ +) . Fe ® . * * . * 41 > 
aut you may have no ſeruple on our tide, our dear brother the moſt Chrii 


bt king has given his royal word and promiſe to you, as we hereby do, that 
Jou ſhall have leave to come, and, the quzen*'s labour being over, to return 
Vith all ſafety, The iniquity of the times, the tyranny of ſtrangers, and 


W Piled party of our own ſubject:, brought us under the neceſſity of ufing this 


mau way ; yet we hope it will convince the world of the truth and can- 
Numb. 12. 
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and the conquelt of England eaſy, they communicated this 
deſign to as Many as they could truſt, in hopes, (as Mr. 
Goodman depoſed beſore the ſe cretary of ſtate) to have done it 
betore the king went to Holland, But they were fo long in 
contriving how, by whom, u hen, and where it was to be 
done, that the time elapſed before their conſultations came to 
maturity, However Parker affured them that the atlaihna- 
tion-plut would be rentlumed in Flanders by the fame per- 
ens, who bi id undertaken 1t laſt campaign ; which encou- 
raged the jacobites to make preparations for what was to fol— 
low, namely the invaſion. 

Tae Icacme of this deicent was laid in France, and Parker 
and others eie {ent over tocommunicitcit to the jacobite party 
here, This Parker did (according to the depofitions of captain 
late before the Privy council) by calling their yeneral officers 
and contederates together, and acquainting them, „That their 
cl maſter had now obtained of the moſt Chriſtian king thirty 
taouſand effective men; and that, when the ſpring was 4 
little more advanced, king James, who was already marching 
into Normandy, would be wattcd over with threat into Eng- 
land; with atlurance, that if that number was not great 
enough to reduce his rebellious ſubjects, France would ipare 
hum thirty thouſand more.“ Therefore be defired all to be in 
readimels with the utmoſt {ped and fecrecy imaginable ; and 
addretfting bimſelf particularly to cabtain Blaue (at the in— 
ſtance of Johnton the riet) told hun, © That be was going 
to command in Lancailuire, but intended to mos ſouthward 
at bis majeſty's landing; and theretore defired the captain to 
10. him, in regard his own men were aw, and the Captain's 
fur the molt part, were all old officers and ſoidiors,” 

1692) In this interval King Jimes's queen being big with 
chiid, and drawing near her time, he {eat a letter to ſeveral lords 
and others of his lite privy council, requiring fuch of thei 
as Could peſſibly come, to attend him at St. Ge rains, to be 
witneties oi bis queen's labour. "The letter was àlſo directed 
to {everal | ies, as well as to the wives of {ome commoners, 
but the invitation was not accepted by any of them F 


S - * 


Not long alter king Janes feat over his declaration, dated at 
St. Germums, April 20, 1692. io this clic, * That whereas the 
King of France, according to his promiſe, had put hin info a 
way of endcavouring his reſtoration, and to that end had lent 
as ian oops, as were abundantiy ſutheient to untie the 
hands of his ſubjects, and to make it tate for them to-return 
to their duty, and repair to his ſtandard; and yer purpolcly 
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This letter was :munadverted upon iu a pamphlet, printed the ſame year, 
and intitled, The late King Jumes's letter to his privy counciBurs ; weich 
paſt reflections upon it, and upon the pretended prince of Wales ; and 4 ſhor: 
account of the judgment of the Parliament i Edw. IV. in conhiitation of the 
author of The cute of allegiance to a king in pofletfon ; : reMons win 
the ſham birth hath not been publickly oy oled.“ 'Fhe author of this or ce 
obler\ — 5 «That the biith ot tlic pretended Price Gl Wales „ul liavc been 
leſs ſuſpected, if all the rritnctles, „ho woe matcnalty,: were: not to be 
though! Parties ; it tu Iithops nch Gt een bent 0 tlic Tov. „ 8 It were 
On purpoſe to remove the I: elt; ot end J 7.51 the then 3 clibithop Ct 
Canterbury, who had not at tint time rchoned bine. up tothe French 
mtereſt ; it there Jud been crediliic provi of the late queen's 
child before the was brought to be; aun ihe tho not 
which-it was uſual tor Italiam women to bear children,?? 

He takes notice altervards, Thi une wen hoe crimes in former 
reins, and profefied enmity to the liberties of Eugliand, ad engiged thein 
na party, winch oppoſed the acceilon ot thew anjeſtics to the imperial 
throne of this realm, after they Lad invited his intjedy's anas, and lnpor- 
tuned hun to take upon hun the admiration, rated a gront clumnour UGH 
the tence of parſtunents in relition ot the piit.tive prince of Wales, as it it 
were a tacit admiliion, that he: was real, But cerignly in this the partia- 
ments chote to ſhien, that the government is ſettled upon teh 2 bottom, as 
makes it not the leatl 4 ENOWING, 
that the convention, - v1 Lich alterwards became a Parmun tim, upon acting u- 
der n legal head, (as did the parhament, wiuch afterwards turned mito u con- 
vention by the difpofal of Richard II. acted with Henry IV.) exercited u 
power, which was veſted in them by the conſtitution of this monarchy”, and 
tollowed the witc exaivples of Henry VIII. and que:n Elizabeth of glorious 
memory. Henry VIII, though he had baſtardized buth his daughters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, v0 t ſottled the crown upon them both {uccethively, in rei ain 
der after lis ton Edward, without taking off the illegitümntiom of either daugh- 
ter: whereby he certainly placed the right of their ſuccelſions upon a furer 
foundation, from the authority of the king and ſtates to ditpoſe of the cron, 
than if he had declared either of the fifters to be legitimate. Nor indeed 
would he have done this without ſhewing at the func nine that one was ille— 
gitimate, the queſtion being, Whether the mother of Mary, or the mother 
ot Elizabeth had full opportunity and power to calle the act, which baſtard- 
ized her to be repealed, eſpecially after the proteſtant religion was thoroughly 
ſettled, and that party cruſhed, who held the pope's authority to wake good 
the marriage of Henry VIII. with his brother's Wife carnally known by him; 
vet ſhe wiſely contented herſelf with a title derived from that cont itution of 
the monarchy, by virtue of which the crown had been tertlet, rather than 
to fetch one froin heaven by a divine tight of birth.” State Tracts IT, 
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aſt material, whether prince or 10 prince; we 
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declined ſending over ſuch numerous forces, as might raiſe 


any jcalouties in the minds of any of his good lubjects, as if 
he intended to take the work out of their hands, and deprive 
them of ſo glorious an action, as the reſtoration of their law- 
ful king (all which troops he promiſed to lenu away, as ſoon 
as he was put into pcaccable pollefſion.) Though the thing 
ſpoke for itſclt, and he did not think himfehf obliged to fay 
any more upon the occation, than that he came to afſert his 
own juſt rights, and to deliver his people from the oppreflions 
thev lay under; yet conſidering how ſtrangely they were de- 
juded by the prince of Orange's declaration, and to prevent 
as much as in him lay the ſame for the future, he was willing 
to look back and take the matter from the beginning. And 
it could not be forgotten, that as ſoon as he had notice of the 
prince's intentions to invade him, be put hunſell both by 
ſea and land into the beſt poſture of defence he was able, 
and ſeemed to have done the {ame fo effectually, that though 
the French king offered him confiderable ſuccours, he refuse 0 
them, and threw himſelf wholly upon the fidelity of the 
Engliſh army; and at the ſame time applied himſelf to give 
reaſonable ſatisfaction to the minds of his good ſubjects, and 
undeceive them in reſpect to the danger of the intended 
invaſion. But they perceived it not till it was too late, and 
the defection grown ſo general, that he was at length neceſ- 
ſitated to retire into France, in order to avoid the preſent 
darger, which threatened him, and to preſerve himtelt for 
better times, and a more happy opportunity, which was then 
put into his hands. 

«© Upon what foundation of juſtice or common ſenſe, the 
prince's faction in England were pleaſed to treat his eſcape 
out of the hands of his enemics in the ſtile of, an abdication, 
which was never before uſed to fignity any thing but a vo— 
luntary refignation ; but upon which they built ſuch a ſu— 
perſtructure, as to make an ancient hereditary monarchy 'be- 
come elective. He then procceds to ſhew the' iniſerics and 
inconvenicncics, which he tuppoles had already, and would 
{till attend ſuch unwarrantable proccedings; infiſts upon the 
indiſputable title of his onty fon, hoping his queen was then 
with child of another; ſets forth the calainitous condition of 
Europe, by reaſon of that war, an end of which there could 
be no reaſonable protpect of till his reſtoration ; prohibits his 


ſubjects to pay any taxes to ſupport. the preſent ulurpation 


and to gain them all over ro his ſervice, he declares he would 
pardon all of them who ſhould return to their duty (except 
the perſons hereatter named) provided all magiſtrates, upon 


The cxceptions were, the duke of Ormond, the marquis of V\ inchel- 
ter, the carls « 
Newport, De 

| 
* 


t Sunderland, Bub, Danby, and Nottingham, and the lords 
mere, Winlhire, Colchetter, Cor bury, - Dunblain, © and 
Churchill ; the biſhops of London and St, Ataph ; tir Robert Howald, fi. 
John Worden, r Samet Grimitone, tir Stephen Fox, tir George "F'rebv, 
Ur Buzil Dixvell, [11 Jam ; Ox non, (ir, John 1 Motion, Gan 01 Cantei- 
bury, ar, Gilbert Burnet, Francis Ruflel, Wichard Leviſon, [ohn 
Trenchard, Equircs ; Charles Duncomb, citizen oi London, 3 
Edwards, « dtaplicton, — Hut, ithermen, and all others, 
who had oftercd pern I in iguties to hum at Feveith 1, Oo had an kand 
in the barbourous murther of Mr, I hu Afliten, and of Mi. Croft , Or of 
any others who had becn iiegally condemned 


1 


ty; and all {pic s, and tuch as had Detraxe 
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ſence from England,” Unis declaration was autwered” by dr. W. Lloyd, 

biſhop of St. Alapb, ima pamphlet printed in 1692, under the title of A 

ſccond letter to a friend concerning a French invauon,“ in which the decla- 

ration lately diſperſed under the title of his mmſettv's oft gracious declaras 
; 8 


tion to all his loving ſubjects, commanding them atliſtance avaintt the Prince 
of Orange and his adberents, is entircly ant exactly publiſhed, according to 
the diſperſed CONICS : with {Mmc ort obſervations WON it. 


He obſerves, * That there is nothing in the declaration, which a teaſon— 


able man, who remembered king James's ren, cfpecially the conclufion of * 


it, would have expected mnt. It the deſign, favs he, of tuch a declaration 
be to give ſatio faction to the minds ot the tubjects, it ought at leait to have 
contained as good words, and tair promites, as a prince could give, He 
knew very well what it was that had alienated his tubjccts from him; that 
they apprehended their lau >, their Ie ligion, and thei hbertics, to he in greut 
danger; and could not but know, that he had gwen them roo juſt occation 
for tuch jeatouſies and fears. And it is wonderful that he ſhould think of 
publithing a declaration, and not think fit to give the leatt ſatis faction about 
theſe matters; not to ſay one word about popery and arbitrary power; nor 
to give any exprels promiſes that he would iemove theie fears. The only 
thing he appeals to is the juſtice of his cauſe ; and does not think himtelf 
* obliged to ſay any thing more upon this occaliun, than that he comes to 
aſſert his own juſt nights,” &c. But this was not the controverſy between 
him and his people; they did not diſpute then his right to the crown (though 
they have lome reaſon to do it now) and yet were willing to part with him, 
whey he thought fit to leave them; and it he knew what made them ſo, and 
hope to return again by their afliftance, and with their good liking, any one 
but thoſe of his own council would have thought him oblived to lay ſome- 
thing of it.” 9 

He then vindicates the prince of Orange, from the te flections caſt upon 
him in the declaration, and denies that he atterwards appeared to be any 
other h 11. his Own dectar tion had re Dich nicd hunn. © He came not tor the 
CLOW ls But to letorm abumne: nd to ſecure the luccciion, which the right 
of bus princets, and his own 1igltt and incielt, the preſervation of the pro- 
te nant 1 and of the [1 ties of FAN py, Sa hin 4 right and autho- 
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But belldes his expertition, and origmal intention, he 


notice of his landing, made ſome public manifeſtation 
their allegiance to him, and ſubmiſhon to his authority, 
„And he further declared, that if any ot the ſoldiery, 9 


were in the prince's ſervice, ſhould come in to him, ha 
ſhould be pardoned,. and have their pay and arrears, H, 
likewiſe promiſed to maintain the church of England, ay, 
earneſtly recommended to his parliament the ſettling of 1; 
berty of conſcience ; and, in a word, to do every thing thy 
might tend to the honour and welfare of the nation.” 
When Parker went into Lancaſhire, he took with him { 
veral good officers, forme of whom ftayed with him in thy 
county, and others he diſpoſed of in Yorkſhire and the hj 
ſhopric of Durham. His head-quarters were at Mr. Waly, 
fley's at Dungan- Hal!, from whence he iffued out his orde: 
And becauſe their arms were, for fear of a diſcovery, hid i 
woods and grounds, or buried between walls and in celhe 
and out-houſes, he ordered them all to be taken out, and in 
mediately diſtributed among the officers and inlifted mc, 
while Mr. James Fountaine, as lieutenant-colonel to the lost 
Montgomery, and colonel Holman, were compleating ez 
a regiment of horſe in London, to join king James at h, 
landing. For by this time that king, with his army of Erg. 
liſn, Scots, Iriſh, and French, was at la Hague, ready ty 
embark for England. And at the ſame time the jacobites hae 
ſent captain Lloyd expreſs to the lord Melfort, to acquaint 
him that they had corrupted ſeveral of the Engliſh ſea- com. 
manders, .particularly rear-admiral Carter,” and with thx 
falſe intelligence they tranſmitted to him an exact liſt of th: 
number and rates of the Engliſh flect, and how long it would 
be before it was poſſible they could be joined by the Dutch; 
defiring him to lay it before his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and 
to procure his command to marſhal de Tourville to ſeek ard 
immediately to fight the Englith, before they could be re- 
intorced by the Hollanders. Upon. the receipt of this me{- 
ſage, the lord Meltort applied bimſelf to tae king of France, 
„bo immediately gave his poſitive commands to Tourv 
ty engage the Englith fleet, without waiting for the 'Thouls: 
ſquadron under Monl. d'Ettrees. 
The queen being informed of theſe preparations, gu 
orders for haſtening out the fleet, and putting the militia! 
readineſs. She ſent over for three regiments. of foot, 8. 
win's, Beveridge's, and Lloyd's, from Holland, under t 
command of hieutenant-general Talmaſh, which, togcth: 
with ſore other troops remaining then in the kingdom, fo: 
med aiterwards a camp near Portimouth. And to be bete 


any one be deceived, king James and the people of England have de. 
ved him; the one un leaving the crown, and the other in placing it on tn 
hewW, where deed it ought ty be, both in right ot his princels, and for 2 
| tor he who ſaves a nation, had he no other claim or title, mw 
very well deterve to wear the crown, eipecinily when it was with the! 
content of the princeſs, our moſt gracious qucen, and upon the deſires u 
the citates of tac realm, and ſtill neceflary-to fave the nation.“ He atterwad 
endeavours to fſhew, that the French king was author of all the pretent war 
It! Eutcpee b, fays he, has been the great diſturber of the peice of Et 
rope, but hi molt Cbriſtian majeſty * With whom are all the princcs of Fu. 
rope at war but with him? Who ciſe has lundered the ſucceſs agam!t the 
common enemy, and the enlarging the bounds of the Chriſtian empire? \\ 6 
invited the Turk into Europe? Who encourages him to continue the wa 
atter to many tatal defeats, which may probably prove the ruin of his! 
empire? In a word, what other Chriſtian prince is the great Turk” 
aud confederate in this war? And is not this war continued and en! 
ged by all the power and intereſt of the French king, on purjole to Gi 
the peace of Europe, that, while the Imperial forces are otherwite en. 
ed, he may make a prey of his weaker neighbours ? Who butt 
king could hope to pertuade the world, that to relto.e him to his &. 

is ablolutcly necefſary to the peace of Europe; that betore his 10 

n0 rational projects of a treaty can be formed in order to a pe 

may be miſtaken m this, for the French king may quickly beg 

a peace, and leave him and his reſtoration out of the treaty, For t! 
come to that extremity now, that it is in vain to think of peace, . 17» 
the Great be reduced to ſuch # ſtate as to accept it, and unable to 
And this argument returns upon him; for the peace of Euwope |> 

lay reaton why he thould not be reſtored.” 

\With regard to king James's promiles to protect and defend the ci! 
England, the writer obſerves, that this wonld be a great tavonr inde 119 
him, if he ſhould return with a French power, But the chufch of 5 
land, ſays he, is protected already by princes, who think it their duty t 
it; and we think ouriclves much ſater in the inclinations of a protettant . 
and uecn, than we can be in all the promiſes of a zealous papiſt. A 


uns the crown, which he came not for. He has deceived nobody in it; 
, 
0 


therefore this can be no argument in our caſe, becauſe it offers ys 9 


ſecurity for ou protection, thin what we alreadv have; for it is ala p 
great odds on nature's tide, And yet this promiſe to the church of 11g" 


ets 
1 * 


, . © „lie 
reaſon we have to expect it will be be better kept, eſpeciall there not Mes 


Carter it ſeems had been applied to by them, and having given t > 
vernment intimation of it, he was ordered to humour the thing; Wines 
did fo eftectually, that they creduloutly gave into it, to the detti ucts 
their plot and their confederate's fleet, * 
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cured from the dangers of an inſurrection, ſhe publiſhed a 
Proclamation on the 4th of May, © commanding all papilts 
ad reputed papiſts forthwith to depart from the cities of 
ondon and Weltminſter, and from within ten miles of the 
me: and to provide for the advice and affiſtance of a fit- 
ng parliament, ſne publiſhed another proclamation on the 
b of May, requiring the attendance of the members of 
ch houſes on the 24th of May, a day, to which the parli- 
zment had been prorogued, declaring, © That they ſhould on 
that day meet and fit for the diſpatch of ſuch weighty and 
Important affairs, as may be requiſite for the ſafety of the 
ingdom, in a time when it was threatened with a powerful 
avaſion from abroad. 

In the next place ſhe cauſed a diligent ſearch to be made 
After ſeveral of the moſt diſaffected perſons, and ordered war- 
Fants to be iſſued out againſt them, upon which they with- 
drawing themſelves from their uſual places of abode, and 
being fled from juſtice, ſhe publiſhed a proclamation on the 
bh of May, to diſcover, take, and apprehend the earls of 
Neuſdale, Litchfield, Newburgh, Middleton, and Dunmore, 
dhe lord Griffin, the lord Forbes, eldeſt ſon of the earl of 
Granard, James Griflin, fir John Fenwick, fir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe, fir Andrew Foreſter, colonel Henry Slingtby, 
James Graham, Mr. Orby, ſecond ſon of fir Thomas Orby, 
Beceaſed, colonel Edward Sackville, Oliver St. George, fon 
of fir Oliver St. George, major Thomas Soaper, Charles Ad- 
gerly, David Lloyd, George Porter, ſon of Thomas Porter, 
deceaſed, and Edward Stafford. 

And to be the better guarded, ſhe ordered the militia of 

Weſtminſter, being two regiments of foot of about fifteen 
hundred men each, and a troop of horle to appear in Hyde- 
park on Monday, May the gth, under the carl of Bedford, 
Jord lieutenant of Mr ldlefex;. and the next day the trained 
bands of the city of London, in fix regiments, under the 
command of the lord mayor and other their reſpective colo— 
nels, conſiſting together of about ten thouſand men, were 
draivn out in the ſame place. Her majeſty was plcaſed to go 
in perſon among them on both days, and was extremely ta 
tisſied with the good order they appeared in, and the or eat 
zeal and readineſs which they ſhewed for her ſervice, And 
becauſe a malicious and dangerous report was fpread abroad, 
as if ſome of the officers of the fleet were diſaffected to the 
ſervice, and that the quren had thereupon ordered the dil 
charge of many of them from their employments, ſhe com- 
zanded the earl of Nottingham to acquaint admiral Kuflfel, 
that ſhe was ſatisfied that this report was induſtrioufly raited 
by the enemies of the government ; and that ſhe repoſed o 
entire a confidence in their fidelity and zeal for their inajcllics 
ſervice, and the defence of their country, that the had rctol- 
ved not to diſplace any of them. 

Whether any of the ſea-officers were ſlaggering in their 
duty, is uncertain 5 but however, it was good policy in the 
queen to ſend this meſſage ; which was no fooner communi— 
cated to them by admiral Rufle], but fir John Athby, admi- 
ral of the blue; fir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral of the red; 
Mr. Rooke, vice-admiral of the biue; fir Cloudefly Shovel, 
tear-admiral of the red; Mr. Carter, rear-admiral of the 
blue; and the other commanders of the fleet, unanimouſly 
ſubſcribed an addreſs, wherein they allured her majeſty, 
* That they would with all imaginable alacrity and reſolu— 
tion venture their lives in the defence of their majeſties un- 
doubted rights, and the liberty and religion of their country, 
againſt all foreign and popiſh invaders whatlocver,' This 


Mr. Warre, in a letter from Whitehall, May 6, 1692, to fir William 
Vutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, writes thus. On Tuctday 
bt laſt warrants were ifſued by the privy council for apprchending feveral 
perions : Upon which my lords Huntingdon and Marlborough, Mr, Ed- 
ward Ridley, Mr. Knevett Haſtings, and Mr, Robert Ferguton, were ſciz— 
ed; and yeſterday the two lords were committed to the Tower, and the 
zurec gentlemen to Newgate, by warrant of the council, for high-treafon, 
in abetting and adhering to their majeſties enemies. And my lord Brude- 
nell and my lord Fanſhaw having been ſeized this moruing, they are in like 
manner to be committed to the our. And a proclamation is ordered tor 
*pprehending the reſt, who are fled from juſtice,” 
i In another letter of May the 10th he writes thus : ©* The biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter was taken into cuſtody on Saturday laſt upon fufpicion, and is confi— 
bed to his own houſe, The ſame day colonel Langſtone, colonel Hale, licu— 
enant-colonel Williams, major Langſtone, and three officers more of the 
«My were ſeized, and are committed to Newgate tor high-treaton,” On 
"1 13th of that month he writes: Yeſterday morning colonel Sackville, men- 
"oned im the proclamation, was taken; and the day before one Wilton, a 
*WOwn Jeſuit, was taken in the park. He has been heard preaching in a 
brebyterian meeting in the country, and was ſent to Newgate, That morn= 


nw 
2 


09 Mr. Bernard Howard was committed to the Tower by order of the 


ouneil.“ On the 17th he writes thus: Veſterday morning the lords Dun- 
"oe and Middleton, and fir Andrew Forreſter, were taken in Good- 


mand, yo. x - b 
wat Fields, at a quaker's houſe, and in the atteravon were lent to the 
Wer. 
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addreſs being preſented to the queen by the commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, her majeſty ſaid, That ſhe always had this 
opinion of the commanders: but was very glad this was 
come to ſatisſ)y others.“ And indeed it was not long before 
they performed their promiſe ; and in the mean time the 
queen, truſting to their fidelity and reſolution, publiſhed a 
proclamation tae fame day, declaring, that the parliament 
thould be prorogued trom the 24th of May to the 14th of 
June next, giving this for the chief reaſon; our n ivy being 
now at fra, and joined with that of our allies, and in a rea- 
d:nz!s, by the bleſſing of God, to reſiſt and repel the deſigns 
and attempts of our enemies. ; 7 

: Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, England was at this 
time in greater danger than, for want of intelligence, was 


apprehended by the miniſtry. King James with fourtcen ' 


thouſand Engliſh and Iriſh, and marthal Belfonds with three 
thouſand French, were to ſail in April from Cherbourg and 
la Hogue, and fome other places in Normandy, and to land 
in Suflex, and from thence to march directly to London. 
They were to bring over only a ſmall number of horſes ; for 
the jacobites undertook to ſupply them with horſes at their 
landing. The French king, who was at the ſame time to 
march a great army into Flanders, ſeemed to think the pro- 
ject ſo well laid, that it could not miſcarry : for he publicly 
laid, before he ſect out, that he was going to make an end of 
the war. And indeed, ſo little care had been taken to pro- 
cure intelligence, that, it the winds had favoured the French, 
they themiclves would have brought the firſt news of their 
deſign. They ſent over ſome pertons, to give their friends no 
tice but a very few days before they reckoned they ſhould be 
on the Engl:th coaſt. But there happened, for a whole 
month together, ſuch a ſtormy and contrary wind, that it 
was not pothble for them to come out ot their ports; nor 
could marthal d'Eſtrces come about with his tquidron from 
1 houlon lo loon as was expected. 


' ' 5 0 . . A * 
In the beginning of Nay about forty of our {ſkips were 
1 8 3 15 , | 1 1 
on the coaſtot Normandy, and were endeavouring to deſtroy 
> 22 1 * i 4 * \ * CO : Loy . Oe ow * — 10 3 * * 2 
l CL rantpont {!1 WE * 0 nich, OUT were nN:Toa Mar- 


11 * "| ' EC ' 8 
ſhal Toutville to tail to the channel, and fight the Englifh 
fleet... They had. a weſterly wind to bring them into the 
«| \ * » . \ 4 p ? * n , \ 14 \ 7 A | 1 4 4% I \ ] 4 
channel 5 bun then the wind törned to ihe ca Al Hood 15 

* 


long there, that it brought over the Dutch jleet, and alto 
brought about our great thips. By this means, our whole 
lect was jomed 3 fo that Tourville's defign of getting be— 
rwe-n the teveral ſquadrons that compoſed it was loſt, The 
king of France, then in Flanders, upon this change of wind, 
ſent o:ders to Tourville not to fight. But rhe vellel that car- 
ried theſe orders was taken, and a duplicate, ſent by another 


Conveyance, came not to him till the day after the engage- 
ment.“ | 
Admiral Ruſſel, on the 18th of Marv, ſailed with the 


whole fleet, Engliſh and Dutch, towards the. coaſt of France, 
and the day after, about three in the morning, Cape Barfleur 
bearing S. W. by S. diſtant about ſeven leagues, the ſcouts 
weltward of the fleet, which were the Cheſter and Charles 
gallies, fired ſeveral guns; which ſhips, in a ſhort time after, 
coming within fight, made the ftgnal of diſcovering the ene 

my, and lay with their heads noithward. Whcreupon the 
fleet was drawn up into a line of battle, and notice given for 
the rear to tack, that ſo, if the French ſtood northward, we 
might the ſooner come up and engage; but, the ſun having 
diſperſed the fog foon after four, they were feen ſtanding 
ſouthward, forming their line with the fame tack, which our 


k Whiltt the jacobites were pleaſing themſelves with hopes of approach 
ing ſucceis, the firit difſcouragemcehit they met With vi the report ot the 
Janction of the Engltth 1nd Dutch titets :- But th eing Contruticted Une 
next dax, leſt thatr port ſhould have mitienc 12!) the! 2, We) len! 
over fir Adam Blair, to aflure them, that the Dutch were. not yet come up 
H wever, it to happened, that, betote-that gentleman. con | Trench Dover, they 
had certain news that the flects had wincd indeed; 11d therefore one Mr. 


Clark was diſpatched into France to acquaint them with ths fatal junction. 
But Clark was 0 far from gaining credit to his report (lr Adam Blair avet— 
ring to the contrary) that he was unprijoncd as 4 fpreater of tulſe news, till 
ſevera! other expretl.s confirmed his account. Upon this the king of France 
{cunt to Fourviile to decline lightulg : but thete counter orders came too late, 

| Monficur Du Larrey, in his Hiltore tous Lewis XIV. lays, that when 


yM . * 5 . bh a 
the fog was diffipated, Monſieur Tourville gas {urprized to lind it was the 
whole Engliſh and Dutch united fleet, wien he was. going to engage, 
. , - 0 . . * , rt vi 7 "iT | * Yer "Cf or. 
whereas belore he unagined uw. as only part of it, But hoert,  conhade: 


2 j pi - 5 1 1 7 1 6 5 * 
ing that an haſty retreat would bring his ticet mito ten 4 conmunmauny as Might 
pruve more hazardous than a battle, he continued his dels 10, UK engage 


ment. He himſelf commanded the white au idol COnmung ol lizteen 
8 <4 . „. 19 — 3 F $%1 IP 4 ii 2 

ſhips in the centre; the marquis d' Amte vie CONmANIEA dae blue and 
white of tounteen ſhips in the van; and the rear or Ding KNYAUYTON lkewie 


» 44 . 5 N ny 8 :11- cho Hl-.ot 
of fourteen ſhips was under the command ot Mont. Gab. ret; the Heet 


contilting of thips of the titit and fecoud, according ©. em Ay os FCCKON 

ing in France. 
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ſhips had on board; upon which the admiral cauſed the 
ſignal for the tear to tack to be taken in, and bore away with 
his own ſhip ſo far to the leeward, as that every one in the 
fleet might fetch his wake or grain, and then bringing to, he 
lay by with his fore-top-ſail to the malt, that fo others might 
have the beſt opportunity of placing themſelves, according 
as they had been before directed. About eight, our line was 
indifferently well formed, which ſtretched from ſouth, ſouth— 
welt; to north, north-eaſt; the Dutch in the van, ihe adnural 
in the center, and the blue in the rear; and by nine the 
encmy's van had almo{t ſtretched as far fouthward as ours, 
their admiral and rear-admiral of the blue (who were in the 
rear) cloling the line, and their vice-admiral of the ſame di— 
viſion ſtanding towards the rear of our fleet, About ren they 
bore down upon us with little wind; and the adnural, who 
ſtil! lay by with his fore-top-(ail to the maſt, obſerving, that 
monſicur Tourville had put out his fignal for battle, com- 
manded that this ſhould not be ſpread till the French, who 
had the weather-gage, were come as near as they thought 
convenient. 

At this time admiral Allemonde, who commanded the 
Dutch ſquadron, was ſent to tack, and get weſtward of the 
French as ſoon as any of his ſhips could weather them; and 
thoſe in the blue (then at ſome diſtance a- ſtern) were ordered 
to cloſe the linz. Bat the fleets had not been long engaged 
before it came quite calm, fo that theſe directions could not 
poſſibly be complied with. 

About half an hour after eleven monſieur Tourville, in the 
Royal Sun, a ſhip of one hundred and ten guns, brought to, 
and began the fight with aamiral Ruſſel at the diſtance of 
about three quarters muſket ſhot ; in winch poſture he lay 
about an hour and a half, plying his guns very warmly, but 
then began to row off in great ditorder, his rigging, fails, and 
top-ſail-yards being very much damaged; nor could it be 
diſcerned, that any great endeavours were uled to repair the 
ſame. 

About two o'clock the wind ſhifted to the N. W. by W. 
and in a little time five ſhips ot the enemy poſted themtelves 
three a-head and two a- ſtern of their admiral, and fired very 
ſmartly, till paſt three; ſo that Mr. Ruflel, and his two 
ſeconds Mr. Churchill and Mr. Aylmer had fix or ſeven 
ſhips to deal with. About four o'clock there was a thick fog; 
whereupon all firing ceaſed ; but, it clearing up in a little 
time, the French admiral was di{covered towing away north- 
ward; and our admiral, that he might the beiter come up 
with him, ordered all the ſhips of his diviſion to do the like; 
and there happening a ſmall breeze of wind eaſterly about 
half an hour after five, the ſignal was made for chaſing, and 
notice ſent to every ſhip within reach, that the enemy were 
ſtanding away. At this time many guns were heard to the 
weſtward ; and though the ſhips, which fired, could not 
be ſcen by reaſon of the fog, it was concluded they were 
our blue ſquadron, which had, by a ſhift of the wind, wea- 
thered the French; but it proved to be the rear-admiral of 
the red, fir Cloud-fly Shovel, who was got to windward of 
monſieur Tourville's own ſquadron, and between him and 
their admiral of the blue. After they had fired ſome time, 
the ſhips of both ſides came to anchor, but could not diſ— 
cover cach other by reaſon of the thicknels of the weather ; 
and in this ſcuffle captain Haſtings, who commanded the 
Sandwich, a ſecond rate, was killed, not being able to avoid 
driving amidſt theſe ſhips of the enemy, by reaſon his anchors 
were not clear. Things bcing now in great confuſton, the 
admiral thought it mott advifeable to order the ſhips, which 
were neareſt him, to chaſe weltward all night, and let chem 

w The account winch ther Datel gies of this engagement, is in ſub— 


Nance, * That wonticur Pourviie attacked the Engliſh corps de battaile 
th to much vigour, that all fied before him, that he maintained the fight 


te whole day from morning to nigztu, without the loſs of a ſingle thip, though 
ies did conftderable damige to feveral of the Englith ſhips ; and that he made 


a tine retreat, which would hase been as happy as glorious, had not the 
ride failed him. That his conduct however was ſo much approved, that the 
ing his maſter honoured him with a marthals ſtaff on that account.* Mon- 
feur Fourbin in his Memoirs begins his relation with ſomewhat more mo- 
do tv, and muſt be tuppoted to know more of it than father Daniel, He 
tolls us, © That the Englith expected them in very good order, and ſuffered 
them to come as near to them as they though: fit. The battle was begun, 
{continues he) with a great deal of vigour and even with tome advantace on 
the side of the French ; but the wind, which in the beginning of the tight, 
was in their favour, changed in an inftant, and was favourable to the Eng- 
Uh, they took the advantage of it, and with their van wheeled round the 
French fleet, and by that means made them be expoſed to two fires at once. 
As their fleet was tar tuperior to the French (who had but four and forty 
ſkips) beyond all diſpute the whole French fleet would have been loſt, if they 
had managed as they might have done. But their flowneſs in attacking let 
the opportunity thp out of their hands.“ 

a This day the admiral gave an account of the action hitherto, in the fol- 
fowng letter, which confirms molt of the particulars abovementioned, 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


know he intended to follow the French to Breſt, believins; 
more proper to do ſo than to anchor; and ſo indeed it Prove, 
for next morning he found himſelf nearer the enemy th, 
thoſe ſhips, which had dropped their anchors Ww. A}, 
eight at night there was a firing heard weſtward, which lag, 
about half an hour, part of our blue ſquadron having falle 
with ſome of the enemy's ſhips in the fog; and in thy; « 
pute rear-admiral Carter was killed, whole laſt words to |; 
captain William Wright ſufiictently ſhewed, that there ,, 
no reaſon to ſuſpect his zeal to the ſervice, for he roy. 
mended it to him to fight as long as the ſhip could fig. 

It continued toggy with very little wind all nigat, 
was ſo hazy in the morning, 
ſhips, and but very few of ours, could be ſcen; but, . 
weather clcaring up about eight, the Dutch, who ute: 
the ſouthward, made the ſignal of ſecing the French 1 
and ſoon after about thirty-tour ſail were diſcovered ber 
two and three leagues off, the wind being then at ca{t . 
eaſt ; and they bearing weſt ſouth-weſt, our ſhips chace! : 
with al! the fail they could make, but not in the line dt bat 
as they did after the fight at Beachy-Hlead; tor the 6: 
tor a line was taken in, that ſo every ſhip might nahe 
beit of her way. Between cleven and twelve the wind vo; 
to the ſouth-weſt, when the French crowded away welt y;-1 
and our fleet after them ; but near four in the afterpoyy . 
tide of ebb being over, both fleets anchored, Cape But 
then bearing fourh by welt a; but they weighed about tene 
night, and both plying weſtward, our adaural's fore topen 
came by the board rear twelve, it having been ſhot in eve 
places. He continued chacing until four next mornins, 
then, the tide of ebb being over, anchored in forty-fix fart 
water, Cape de la Hogue bearing fouth by weſt 
iſland of Allerney ſouth tyutn-welt ;. but, by reafou of 
wanting a top-waſt, the Dutch ſquadron, and the adm 
the blue, with ſeveral of his ſhips, got conſiderabl 
windward of him. 
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About ieven in the morning part of the Frenen 


which had advanced far towards the Race of Al. 


perceive! driving. caſtward with the tide of flood, ity 
ground-tackle to ride by, for they had in the engage. 
and the morning after, cut away all their heavy a; 
When they were driven fo far, as that our admiral jugs 
could reach them, he made the fignal for the thips nearel! 
him to cut and chace, which accordingly himſelf and thi 
did. But fir John Athby, with his diviſion of the blu. 
dron, and ſeveral Dutch ihips, which were weathermof,, ri 
laſt (as Mr. Ruſſel had made the fizn for them to do) to 55 
ſerve the motion of the reſt of the French ſhips, which cor: 
tinuedat anchor in the Race. 

'Three of their great ſhips, being under the ſhore, tack: 
about eleven o'clock, and ſtood weſtward; but, after making 
two or three ſhort boards, the biggeſt of them, being th 
Royal Sun, ran on ground, and preſently her maſts weic ct! 
away; and in the mean while the other two to leeward, Which 
were the French admiral's ſeconds, plied up to her. Tus, 
It was judged, they did becauſe they could not get to wind: 
ward of the weathermoſt ſhips, nor ſtretch out a-head cal 
ward. The admural oblerving, that many ſhips of our fl: 
hovered about him, ſent orders to fir Ralph Delaval, vic 
admiral of the red, who was in the rear, to keep a itreng!l 
with him futhcicnt to deſtroy them, and to order the test 
tollow the body of the fleet; which ſervice was cf{:cv2l! 
performed“. 

About four in the afternoon eighteen of the French 19% 
which were got eaſt-ward of Cape Barfleur, halcd in {or | 
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Cape Barfleur, S8. W. diſtance ſeven leagues, May 20, 1692. 
| 
** Yeſterday about three in the morning, Cape Barfizar bearing © 
and S. diſtance ſeven lengues, my ſcouts nude the ſignal for ſccilig the « 
The wind weſterly, the French bore down upon me, and at eleven ny! 
ine, but at fome diſtance, We continued ligliting till half an hour pat 
in the evening ; at which time the enemy towed away with all their boats 
we after them, It was calm all day, About tix there was an engagement! 
the weſtward of me, which I ſuppoſed to be the blug. It continued cle 
all night. I can give no particular account of things, but tliat the Fre 
were beuten; and I am now ſteering away for Conquet road, having 3 
vale eaſterly, but extremely foggy. I luppoſe that is the place they deli 
tor, If it pleaſe God to ſend us à little clear weather, 1 doubt not ue fl. 
beat their whole fleet. I ſaw in the night three or four ſhips blow up * K 
I know not what they were. S0 ſoon as I am able to give a more particua 
relation, I will not be wanting.“ | 
Mr. Boyer tells us, that Sir Ralph Delaval burnt off Cherbourg * 
Royal Snn, a ſhip of an hnndred and four guns, commanded by adh 
Tourville; the Admirable, a ſhip of an hundred and two guns, and t 
Conquerant that cartied eighty gune, with three more of leſſer note. But 
be more particular, it will be proper to ſubjoin fix Ralph's own letter de 
the earl 07 Nottingham, dated from on board the oyal Sovereign, May th 
22d, 1692. 
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logue, where our ſhips anchoted about ten at night, and lay 
00 » neil near four next morning; at which time the admiral 
ve eighed and ſtood in near the land. The llood coming on, 
th e anchored again * but at IiyO in the afternoon got under 
„la, and plicd. cloſe in with La Hogue, where he found 


dirteen of the enemy's ſhips very near the ſhore b. 
We oa Monday the 23d of May he ſent in Mr. Rooke, then 
5 ice-admiral of the blue, with a ſquadron, fire-ſhips, and the 
Dots of the fleet, to deitroy thole thips ; but they were got in 
| J far, that not «ny but the ſmall frigates could advance 
$..car enough for ſetvice. However, the boats burnt fix of 
chem that night, and about the next morning the other ſeven 
were ſet on fie, together with ſeveral traniport ſhips, and 
Home ſcall velicls with ammunition ; wherein not only all 
By $0. Jo 1 
de officers, but kewiſe the men behaved themſelves with 
; gteat reſolution and gallantry. Thus at La Hogue and 
Cherbourg were burnt two ſhips of one hundred and four 
puns each, one of ninety, two of eighty, four of ſeventy-ſix, 
Hour of fixty, and two of fifty-ſix guns; from which time to 
| the peace concluded in the year 1697, the French did not at- 
1: tempt to engage the Englith at fea, but contented rhem- 
„ ſcves to prejudice their trade by their ſmaller ſhips of war 
.. and Privatecrs A. 
Tais ſervice being over, the admiral ſailed out of La 
e believe it my duty to acquaint you, that, on the 21ſt inſtant, adnural 
ER uflel having made the light for the feet to cut their cables, T obterved the 
French to be forced from the Race of Alderney, (where they anchored) 
ie caftward; and finding, that ſome of them endeavoured tor the bay of 
Cherbourg, I ſtood in for that place, where I tound three three-decked hips 
Lor the enciny's, but ſo cloſe to the thore, and within fonie rocks, that it was 
not late for me to attempt them till I had informed my ſelf of the road, they 
I Immediately too my boats, and founded 
within gun-{hot of them, winch they endeavoured to prevent by firing at us. 
And, that io tum miglut be loſt, I went immediately on board the St. Alban's, 
where, for the encouragenient ot the {camen, I hoiſted my flag; une hu ing 
ordered the Ruby, with two fire-ſhips to attend ine, I itood in with chem, 
feaving the great flüps without, as drawing too much water. But coming 
very near, they galled us 1o extremely, and finding the fire-ſhips could not 
get in, I judged it beſt to retreat without ſhot, and there anchored ; and 
mumeiately called all the captaine, where it was refolved to attempt them 
in the morning, with all the third and fourth rates and iire-ſhips. But, after 
having drawn them into four fathom and halt v ater, I found we could not 
do our buſineis, the water being ſhoal. Upon which 1 ordered three fite— 
ſhips to prepare themſelves to attempt burning them, going myſelt with all 
fte barges and tenders to take them up, if by the enemy's thot they ſhould 
W miſcarry. g b 
f warm; yet, God be praiſed, io effectually performed, that notw ithitanding 
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Indeed ſo brave was the 
attempt that I think they can hardly be ſufficiently rewarded, and doubt not 
but their majeſties will do them right. The third French ſhip being run 
alnore, and oblerviag the people on board to go on ſhore by boats full, I 
ordered the St. Alban's, the Reſerve, and others, to fire upon her, judging 
it might cauſe them to quit her, and after having battered her for ſome tune, 
I obſerved ſhe made no refiſtan:e. I took all the boats armed, and went on 
board her. I found abundance of men on board, and feveral wounded, but 
no othicers ; and having cauſed all the people, as well thoſe that were wound— 
ed, as others, to be taken out, I tet her on fire; and, had I not had notice 
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ing da. by my ſcouts, that thirty ſhips were ſtancling with us, had ſent all the French 
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Helmet the entran 


ete cbt on ſhore, who are now very troubleſome to me. "The ſhips we faw proved 
RET to be dir fohn Aſhby and the Dutch coming from the weltward, We are 
: 42 proceeding together to the eattward to La Hogue, where I am informed 
| as three or four of the enemy's ſhips are; and it to, I hope God will give us 
good ſucceſs. I expect to find the admiral to-morrow, where I hope to hear 
ke has deſtroyed ſoine of the enemy's ſhips, having left him in chace of them 
laſt night, ſtanding to the eaſtward, and pretty near them, as I judged. 
My Lord, I hope you will excuſe me, if I pretume to pray, you will ute 
Four intereſt with the queen, that a reward may be given to the three captains 
ot the fire-ſhips, and ſeveral of the others; for greater zeal and greater 
lt! bravery I never ſaw. I pray your excule tor being thus tedious and particu— 
oy br. Pray God preſerve their majeſlies, and that their arms may be ever 

. ctanned with ſucceſs both by fea and land, ſhall be the prayers and endea- 
ours of, &c. 


r P. s. Captain Heath burnt Tourville's ſhip, the Royal Sun, which was 
Vie moſt ditic ult. Captain Greenway burnt the other, called the Con- 
Weran, The Admirable was burnt by our boats ; captain Fowlis attempted 
tue Royal Sun, but was ſet on fire by the enemy's ſliot, yet deſerves as well 
tlie Others.“ a 


Monſieur Fourbin, contrary to the opinion of father Daniel, blames the 
| enduct of his admiral in the latter part of the action. The General, ſays 
Un neglecting to improve the advantage, which he had, of eſcaping, 

relolved, for what reaſon I could not imagine, to come to an anchor, at 
ce of the Race, inſtead of ſheering oft quite, as he ſhould have 


l * 1 Gone, not being in any condition to continue the fight. At laſt an unexpected 
he Elen cceident completed our ruin. The ſhip, in which the admiral was, with 
WS veral others ſlipped their anchors, and were thereupon driven by the tide 
hey Cn upon the enemy 3 ob 4] ho ſaw himſelf in danger, be- 
A . enemy, Monſieur de Tourville, who faw himſelf in danger, be 
e ve Un *145 0 4 . ” 
* us unwilling to expoſe the whole fleet, which was about to follow him, 
1 10 . Ay * . : . . be - * p ; 
„e up de ad which would intallibly have been either taken or ſunk, took down his 
particld⸗ general's fl: 0 5 _ ; d faſl Ir 
'1 mera s Nag, Upon this monſieur de Pannetier, commander ot a ſquadron, 
rt = 4 flag as a ſignal to rally, and thereby ſaved the remainder of the flcet. 
rLourg oe, p 
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0 which followed the general's fate, ran themſelves aſhore at La Hogue, 
were fourteen of our fineſt men of war were unfortunately burnt. 


I ſaved 


and the . , . . 

Nut * though bored through and through, and following the remainder of 
„er which were in no better condition than myſelf, we made for the road 

lettel N el Ot, Malo's.“ 
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Hogue bay on the 25th, and ordered fir John Aſhby, who 
was returned without doing any execution on the other part 
of the enemy's fleet, to run with a ſquadion of Engliſh and 
Dutch along the French coaſt, as far as Havre de Grace, and 
to look out tor thoſe five thips, which he had ſeen ſtanding 


eaſtward, But even in this he had no better ſucceſs than 
before “. 


The reſolution, with which the French bore down upon 
our flect, was not a little ſurprizing; for they were not 
above fifty thips *, from one hundred and four to fitty-fix 
guns; and it was thought by ſome to have occaſioned at firit 
tome jealouly amongſt the Englith; but, if that was really 
the calc, it was ſoon blown over, for every one endeavoured 
to do What he was able. And as for monſicur Tourville's 
running this hazard, it is attributed to the poſitive orders, 
which he had from his maſter to tight the Engliſh fleet; 
which, had he thought fir, he might have avoided, even af- 
ter they law cach other, for he was ſeveral leagues to the 
windward. And it is ſaid, that, when he called his flag- 
otticers together, they unanimouſly gave their opinions not 
to engage; but that he at latt produced an order under the 
French king's own hand, which ſhewed them the neceſſity 
there was for their ſo doing e. Theſe orders were undoubt— 
edly given him upon a pretumption, that our great ſhips and 


According to a relation, which we find in Kennet, the French loſt five 
grent flups in the tight, (which father Daniel however contradicts) one of 
v ich was monlicur Gabarct's, admiral of the blue {quadron, of ninety odd 
guns; fo that in the whole one and tw enty of their bigeett lips were de- 
ſtroyed, brides the two frigates, and other ſmall vellets. Aud, had it not 
been for the foggy weather, few of the rett would have eſcaped. On 
our lide not one ſhip was loſt, but the fire-ſhips, which were {pent upon 
action; and beides rear-admiral Carter and colonel Haſtings, not one 
commithon-ottecer, 

The Dutch admiral Allemonde gave an account of this action to the States- 
General in the following letter, 


From on board the Prince near Cape Barfleur, June 3, 1692. N. 8. 
* High and mighty lords, 


„Since my two laſt of the 31ſt paſt, and 1ſt inſtant N. 8. which gave 
vour high mightineſſes an account of what had paffed in the defeat of the 
French fleet, I came to atichor under this cape, where I have been ſince 
yeſterday in the afternoon with your highneiles ſquadron, and that of fir 
Joha Athby, admiral of the Enghh blue ſquadron, and fome other Bririth 
ſhips. At my arrival here I was informed by the captain of a French firc- 
ſlup, who was taken prifoner, that about twelve ot the ſhips, which had en- 
gaged your highneſſes ſquadron, and to which we had given chace, were got 
1 among the rocks; upon which I prepared to go and deſtroy or burn them. 
But as I was ready to put my deſign in execution, I found that adiniral Rut- 
fel was giving orders to the tame purpoſe, I immediately offered him you 
light frigates and firc ſhips to afliſt his ſhips, and immediately gave the necef- 
{ary orders, in cate he ſhould make uſe of them. But as yet I know not 
whether thoſe frigates and fire-ſhips were employed or not. All that I can 
aſſure your high mightineſſes, is, that the ſume day they took a reſolution ta 
deſtroy theſe ſhips ; they burnt fix of the largeſt, being ſhips of three decks ; 
and this day the reſt which remained, the leait of which carried ſixty pieces of 
cannon, incurred the ſame fate, being burnt, with all their ammupicion and 
proviſion, together with fix other ſmall veflels, which they had lightened ot 
their guns, to try whether it were poſſible to fave them, by towing them any 
higher; ſo that this expedition has compleated the irreparable ruin of the 
enemy's fleet. I underſtand this day trom on board of admiral Ruticl, the. 
orders are given out to burn the tranſport veticls, which are in the bay ct 
La Hogue, to the number of three hundred, if it may be done with ſatety. 
But, I tear, it will be very difficult, becauſe the water is very thallow, where 
thoſe veſſels lie; and great reſiſtance may be made from the dun- Hide. 1 
therefore leave the ſucceſs of the defipn to Providence, On the other hand 
it has been refolved in a grand council ot war to reduce our flect to titty or ſixty 
great ſhips, fail away to the ifle of Uthant, and endeavour to take all the 
enemy*s thips that ſhall come off, or deſign to go into Breft, and to fend 
the reſt of the men of war, with ſome fire-thips to ſcour the coaſts of France, 
as far as Dunkirk; to feck and dettroy, it potlible, the ſcattered rem. 
naats of the French fleet, that have ttecred theu cowle to the caſt. 
I am, 


« Moſt High and Mighty Lords, 
«. Yours, &c, 


«CO ALLEMON DE," 


r Biſhop Burnet tells us that Sir John purſued them ſome leagues ; but 
then the pilots pretending datger, he came back; ſo that tweity-lix of the 
French ſhips, which, if he had purſued, by all appearauce he had deſtroyed, 
got into St. Malo's. Burnet II. 93. : 

Father Daniel and monſieur Fourbin ſay, but forty-four. 

t Father Daniel takes no notice of all this ; but on the other hand, ſays, 
that ſeveral ditappointments, occaſioned by contrary winds, obliged count 
de Tourville to come to an engagement. What monſieur de Fourbin ſays 
of this matter may in ſome meaſure clear it up. * The views of France, 
(ſays he,) and the project of a deſcent into England, were now no more a 
ſecret. King James was already gone to La Hogue, where he was ready ® 
embark at the head of twenty thoutand men, anc waited only the ſucceſs of 
a battle with the Engliſh, which monſicur de Tourville had orders to give 
even at a hazard, if occaſion required it. It was indeed neceilary to run this 
riſque, in order to make the deſcent ſecure, for there was nothing could be 
an impediment to it but the Engliſh fleet. It is not to be doubted, but if te 
Engliſh had been worſted, which probably would have happened, if we had 
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the Dutch could not poſſibly join fir Ralph Delaval's and 


rear-admiral Carter's ſquadrons, then cruiſing on their coaſt, 
before he might have had an opportunity of coming up with 
them. And indeed, had not admiral Ruſſel failed from the 
river at the very time he did, eontrary to the opinion of the 
pilots, the winds, which afterwards happened, would have 
prevented his coming timely to their aſſiſtance ; ſo that the 
enemy might, in all probability, have had cqual, it not 
reater ſucceſs, than we had over them. And here it may 
be obſerved, that although the confederate fleet was confider- 
ably ſtronger than the French, yet were the latter beaten by 
an inferior number; for by reaſon of the calm, and the 
thickneſs of the weather, it was not poſſible for many of the 
Dutch ſhips, or of the blue ſquadron, to engage; whereas 
had they been favoured with clear weather, and a gale of 
wind, it is very probable, that not ſo much as one of the 
French ſhips would have eſcaped “. 

It was believed, that if this ſucceſs had been purſued with 
vigour, conſidering the conſternation, with which the French 
were ſtruck, upon ſuch an unuſual and ſurprizing blow, the 
victory might have been carried much farther than it was. 
But admiral Ruſſel was provoked by ſome letters and orders, 
which the earl of Nottinham ſent him from the queen, which 
he thought were the effects of ignorance; upon which he 
fell into a croſſneſs of diſpoſition, and found fault with every 
order, that was ſent him, but would offer no advices on his 
part. And he came ſoon after to St Helen's, which was 
much cenſured; for though the diſabled ſhips muſt have 
been ſent in, yet there was no ſuch reaſon for bringing in 
the reſt, that were not touched. Croſs winds kept them 
long in port ; ſo that a great part of the ſummer was ſpent 
before he went out again, and the French had recovered out 
of the firſt diſorder that had quite diſp:rired them. 

The loſs of the French fleet was ſenſibly felt by king 
James, who thereupon writ to the king of France, * That 
he had hitherto, with ſome conſtancy and reſolution, fup- 
ported the weight of all his misfortunes, fo long as be him- 
ſelf was the only ſufferer ; but he acknowledged, that this 
laſt diſaſter overwhelmed him, and that he was altogether 
comfortleſs, in relation to what concerned his molt Chriltian 
majeſty, through the great loſs, that had befallen his fleet. 
That he knew too well, that it was his own unlucky ſtar, 
which had drawn this misfortune upon his forces, always 
victorious, but when they fought for his intereſts ; which 
plainly let him ſee, that he no longer merited the ſupport of 
ſo great a monarch. He therefore intreated his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, no longer to concern himſelf for a prince fo untor- 
tunate as himſelf, but permit him to retire with his family to 
ſome corner of the world, where he might ceafe to obſtruct 
the uſual courſe of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's proſperities 
and conquelts, and where nothing could more contribute 
to his conſolation, than to hear of the quick return of 
all his wonced triumphs both by fea and tand, over both 
your enemies, ſays he, and mine, when my intereſt 
ſhall no longer be intermixed with your's.* The king of 
France endeavoured to alleviate his affliction by a kind an- 
ſwer, wherein he promiſed never to forſake him in the worſt 
of his extremities. 

The queen was no ſooner informed of the victory, but ſhe 
{cat thirty thouſand pounds to Portſmouth, to be diſtributed 
among the ſailors; ordered medals to be ſtruck for tokens of 
honour to the othcers, and cauſed the bodies of admiral Carter 
and colonel. Haſtings to be honourably interred. At the 
ſame time a deſcent into France was projected, and about 
ſeven thouland men, that were encamped near Portſmouth, 
were ſhipped there, under the command of the duke of 
Leinſter, who embarked on the Breda. It was intended they 
ſhould land at St Malo's, Breſt, or Rochefort. Great mat- 
ters were expected from this expedition; but, to the general 
ſurprize, in a few days intelligence came that all the tranſ- 
ports were retuned to St Helen's with part of the fleet. It 
ſceins, the next day, after the fleets were joined, admiral 
Rutlel and the ret of the commanders went on board the 
Breda, where the duke of Leinſter's commiſſion was opened; 
and on the 28th of July a council of war was held on board 
the general, where it was agreed, that an attempt upon the 
enemy's ſhips at St Malo's, or at Rochefort, was not then 
practicable, the ſeaſon of the year being ſo far advanced. 
The flag - officets likewiſe by themſelves came to a determina- 


hindered their fleets from joining, this project of a deſcent, which fell to the 
ground, by the blow our fleet received, would have cauſed the Engliſh a 
great deal of uneaſineſs and pains, But the contrary winds, which laſted 
tor three whole weeks, and hindered our proceeding, gave the enemy time to 
join their fleets ; ſo that inſtead of five and forty ſhips, which they were 


CONTINUATFONTOF RAPIN*s 


tion, That, fince the land-forces were come to the flee 
ſomething might have been attempted at one of thoſe placy, 
with probability of ſucceſs, were not the ſeaſon of the yen 
ſo far ſpent, as not to admit of the fleet's going thither with 
ſafety.” It was complained, That the earl of Nottingham 
being ignorant of ſea-aftairs, and not conſulting ſeamen, er; 
orders which could not be obeyed without endangering the 
whole fleet. The queen ſent to Portſmouth a committee gf 
privy councillors, the lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, the 
carls of Nottingham and Rocheſter, and the lords Sidney 
and Cornwallis, who having given freſh orders to the fleet, 
and conferred with the generals, returned to London, The 
ſoldiers, after having lain on board almoſt a month, were 
to fave the ſhame of landing them again in England, ſent 
over to ſerve in Flanders, where they arrived the 224 gf 
Auguſt. Thus the campaign at ſea, which began ſo glori. 
ouſly, ended but poorly. 

The common refleEtion that was made on our conduct, 
was, that Providence, and the valour of our men had given 
us a victory, of which we knew not what uſe to make. What 
was worſe, our merchants complained of great lofles thi; 
ſummer; tor the French, having laid up their fleet, let the 
ſeamen go and ſerve in privateers, with which they watch. 
the motions of our trade: and fo, by an odd reverle of things, 
as we made no confiderable loftes, while the French were 
maſters of our ſea two years before; ſo now, when we tri. 
umphed on that element, our merchants ſuffered moſt. The 
concluſion of all was, Ruffel complained of the miniſtry, 
and they complained no leis of hin. The merchants com- 
plained of the admiralty ; but they, in their defence, ſaic, 
that there were not ſhips and ſeamen enough bath to turuifh 
out a great fleet, and at the ſame time to fend out convoys 
for ſccuring the trade. 

As to foreign affairs this campaign, though the elector of 
Bavaria, who, through the influence of king William, had 
been made Governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had put 
thole provinces in a far better ſtare than formerly, yet that did 
not hinder the King of France from attemping the fiege of 
Namur, one of the ſtrongeſt places in all thoſe parts, both 
by its advantageous ſituation on the confluence of the Sanibre 
and the Maele, and its good fortifications, but principal! a 
caſtle built upon a hill in an angle formed by thoſe two rivers, 
The French king inveſted the town in perſon, and purſued the 
liege with ſuch vigour and diligence, that, in four days, he 
mads himſelf matter of all the out-works near St. Nicholass 
gate, The gairilon, fecing it was in vain to withſtand an 
army encouraged by the pielence of their ſovereign, ſurten— 
dered the town upon articles, and retired into the citadel. 

Upon the news of this fiege, king William with the con- 
federate army under his command, decamped from An-t- 
leck, marched to Diegom, the next day towards Louv+ n, 
and pitched his camp near Bethlem Abbey, from where te 
continued his march towards Namur. But, before tie © ng 
removed, he gave the enemy notice of his late victo 4! 2 
by a triple diſcharge of an hundred and forty pieces o. 
non, which were anſwered by as many vollics of ſmall ſhot 
from the two lines of the army. Ir is reported, that the 
French king heard this noiſe with a great deal of unconcern, 
ſaying, ** Flere's a mighty ſtir indeed about burning two 
or three ſhips!” But in fact the confequence ſhewed, that it 
was the unhappieſt blow he received during the whole. courſe 
of the war; for thereby his ſea-coaſts remained expoſed tothe 
inſults of the Engliſh, the French not being able after this t0 
ſet out a fleet fit ro engage with that of the. confedcrates. 

The duke of Luxemburg, who covered the ſiege of Nv 
mur with an army of ſeventy thouſand men, upon informs 
tion, that the king of England moved towards the Mcehaigne, 
marched that way likewiſe, and the two armies, which wert 
almoſt equal as t6 numBer (the confederates not exceeding 
ſeventy-five thouſand men) advanced in ſight of one anothet, 
the river only remaining between them. King William pol 
ſeſſed himſelt of all the poſts upon the Mehaigne on his fide, 
as Luxemburg did of two villages ſurrounded with ſtrong 
hedges and thickets on the oppolite bank. Bur the confece- 
rates had ſuch an entire command of the river by their ba 
teries, that the ſame evening the king ordered the pontoon 
to be laid over it, in order to attack the enemy the next as 
All things were in readineſs for an engagement, but the ſans 
night, and the ſucceeding days, the weather proved fo rain), 


ſuppoſed to be, the number, after they were joined, amounted to ninety* 
fix.” | 
This is Burchet's account, the greateſt part of which is taken from _ 
ral Ruſſel's letter to the earl of Nottingham, dated from Portſmouth, Ju 
2, 1692. See Lettres Hittoriques, II, 108. po A 
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1 at 2 ſtop was put to his enterprize W. He tried by another 


tion to raiſe the fiege; but, the town having capitulated 
| pt fly, and the citadel lying on the other fide of the Sambre, 


could not come at it. : 
F The moſt remarkable action, before the citadel of Namur, 
Ces the taking of Fort William, which was raiſed by that 
Trent engineer Cochorn, and defended by himſelf. The 
Fench king, being reſolved to carry this work at all adven— 
Tores, cauſed it to be aſſaulted; and, though all the efforts 
Ie his men proved unſucceſsful, yet they returned to the 
Horm the next day. The befieged, animated by their com- 
Pander, made an incredible teſiſtance, repulſing twice the 
$4 ilants with great ſlaughter ; but ar length the latter, with 
$.1oubled numbers, made themſelves malters of the covered 

, and cut off the befieged from their communication with 
the caſtle. ; 
| Cochorn being dangerouſly wounded, the garriſon, 
who thought themſelves no longer in a condition to hold 
but, defired to capitulate ; reſerving only ſo much time to 
themſelves, as to ſend to the prince of Barbanſon, governor 
br the Old Caſtle, to give him notice of their refolution, 
Which he readily allowed; and thereupon Fort William, 
> hich from this time was called Fort Cochorn, was delivered 
po to the French. 

The conſequence of this loſs was the ſurrender of the 
$i:1del of Namur, which, conſidering the ſtrength of the 
lace, and the ſhortneſs of the ſiege, occaſioned ſome retiec- 
tions on the prince of Brabanion, whom king William is re- 
orted to have ſuſpected, and therefore to have defired the 
klector of Bavaria to remove him from his government of 
Namur; but the French inveſting the place betore the clec- 
tor could comply with the king's defire, without ſhewing 
any diſtruſt of the Prince, his electoral highneſs contented 
himſelf with ordering the count de Thian to accompany him 
zn this fiege, with particular inſtructions to obſerve his con- 
duct. But the prince of Barbanſon is juſtified by others, who 
maintain, that he did all that could be expected from a man 
df honour and courage. 

The taking of Namur was reckoned the greateſt action of 
me French king's lite; that, notwithſtinding the de preſſion of 
ſuch a defeat at ſea, he yet ſupported his m-alures, fo as to 
make himſelf maſter of that Im portant place in the view of a 
picat army. On the other hand, king William's conduct, on 


* This circumſtunce is confirmed by the following extracts of original 
Niers from James Vernon, Eiq; afterwards fecretary of itate, and then in 
thc king's army, to fir William Dutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hano- 
dee; which extracts will ſhew hikewite the - motions of the countederate 
army. 


From the camp at Ville on the Mehaigne, the frſt of June, 1692. 
© Our army lies fill encamped in the fame place, the low grounds on 
eich fide of the river lying fo tull of water frow the inceflant rains we have 
had ever fince our coming bither, that it is not practicable at preſent to pais 
over o attack the enemy. 
fue French army hes fill in our ſight, though they have removed their 
cunp ſomething backwarder. There were above five hundted foldiers, that 
Uletted from the French on Sunday and Monday latt ; and ſeveral have 
Come away hace, but not in to gc numbers fince the removal of theu 
Cunp. 
The ſhooting contumes fill at Namur. The callle, we hear, has not 
Vet heen tacked, the French plying then batteries hitherto agamit the new 
In, where they have made but ſmall advances, ftince we have given them ſo 
Scat a Mvertion by our being fo near to them.“ 
From the camp on the Much none, zth June, 1692. 
© We. have nothing at prefent very miiterial, the armics lying ſtill in the 
me places. We have had very beaſſly weather almolt ever fince our being 
e; and the rains ſtill continue; which has made a bog of the land on 
un lies the river, and deſtroyed moit of the bridges we had made, 10 
{ Licarce fee what we have to do here, I am almoſt afraid we ſhall not 
ve to ſuccour Namur, though the caſtle holds out ſtill with great 
very; and we hear they have repulſed the enemy with lofs, at tome 
laults they have given to their outworks; but they may very well be loſt 
"All, winlit we are kept at this diſtance from them. They, that know 
mconvemencies of pafling a river, and through defiles, to an enemy, 
o Rand ready to receive them, think this a hazardous piece of work, if 
e dftculties had not been increaſed by ſo much ill weather, I don't find 
but the French are reckoned ſuperior to us in hore by at leaſt fifty tquadrons; 
ad that they have not fewer foot. It nothing clte be to be done, and that 
Ve can fubſiſt here longer than they do, we may inconvenience them as they 
march off, About two days ago we jent out a detachment of forty ſqua- 
vr00s, which, I hear, are gone towards Huy; but I don't yet know on what 
cugn. Ore would think it were now time tor the confederates to be doing 
lamething on the Rhine and in Savoy ; for it is hard to have the whole bur- 


The! I}; > 1 ? 
b en he to lob pon Bis mazelly.” 


From the camp on the Mehaigne, 6 June, 1692. 


I * His majeſty's army and the French continue ſtill in the ſame camps. 


ie late rajns, which we are not yet freed from, have ſpoiled molt of the 
leu wy have made over the river, fo that we mult be obliged to make 
== was! again, We hearalmoſt continual thooting trom the caſtle of Na- 
. er 0 on we are adviſed by pertons lately cone IromM thence, that the be- 
ed have behaved themſelbes with very great bravery; and that the place 
as out (till, having hitherto kept the enemy from making any conficerable 


acc upon them,” 
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this occaſion, was much cenſured ; for it was ſaid, that he 
ought to have put much to hazard, rather than ſuffer ſuch a 
place to be taken in his fight, 

When the citadel of Namur was ſurrendered, the king lay 
encamped at Melle, where he formed a deſign to ſurprize 
Mons, which the French took care to diſappoint. From 
Melle he marched his army to Genap, thence to Noſtredame 
de Hall, and on the 22d of July over the Seine, when he 
was joined by eight thouſand Hanoverians. But the king of 
France, contenting bimſelf with the glory of having taken 
Namur, left the command of his forces to Luxemburg *, 
who pitched his camp in an advantageous polt, covered by a 
wood and thick hedges, between Enghen, and Steenkirk, 
where king William reſolved to attack him, upon the infor- 
mation of ſome perſons who were thought to underſtand 
the nature of the ground, though it was found to be nar- 
rower and lefs practicable than the King had been made to 
belicve it was. 

Accordingly on Sunday, July the 24th, the army marched 
early in the morning, the heavy baggage being ordered to 
repals the Seine at Hall. There were ſeveral defiles to paſs, 


and the ways to be made, which rendered it a tedious march. 


However about ten o'clock the prince of Wirtemberg with 
the van- guard, which conſiſted of tour battalions of Engliſn 
foot, two of Danes, and a detachment of Churchill's bri- 
gave, advanced towards the enemy, and fell upon them with 
lo much.-vigour, that he drove them from hedge to hedge ; 
poſted himſelf in the wood, that fronted the right wing of 
their army, and erected two batterics of cannon on little 
eminences, one on the right, and the other to the lefr of the 
wood. Whillt theſe batteries were playing upon the enemy, 
the confederate army marched up to the head of the defile 
(about bali an Engliſh mile from the wood) where it opened 


in a little plain not above halt a league over, which termi- 


nated upon the right of the wood, and upon feveral rows of. 
bigh trees planted in great order. 

Coon the right of this plain there was a farm, which ſoon 
alter The engagement, was {ct on fire by the enemy, to cover 
by the finoke ſeveral of their batteries, that were ordered 
this way. From the head oi the defile, upon the left of the 
plain, there was a deep hollow way, with high trees and 
hedges upon the banks of it, which reached as far as the 
wood, where the van-guard was poſted, and where it branch- 


From the camp at Ramilhes, on the Mehnigue, L June, 1692. 


* On Monday mght Inte, orders were given for the army to march next 
mortung. As toon as the French obſerved our mentions to march, they put 
themiclves into a poſtute to do the like; and the armies were both moving 
about the fame time and the func way, e ch on their own fide of the river, 
and in fight one ot the other all the way, His majeſty brought up the rear 
of the army that day, which had no diſturbance in its march. The French 
and we he again encamped oppohte one to the other; but they are now 
nearer to the river than they were before; and we lie with our right 
ſtretched towards Perwys. —Our army lies ſtill this day; and it is yet 
unceriain, what we are to do to-morrow, for the orders given hitherto im- 
porting only, that the troops ſhould not go out to forage to-morrow, by 
that is underitood, thac every one is to be in a readineſs to receive what or- 
ders ſhall be given. 

Part of the French army were this morning in motion, but it proves 
only in order to extend themſelves further towards their left wing, that is 
near to Mazey and Gemblours ; ſo that their right wing is now about op- 
poſite to the middle of their line. 

+ This morning his majeſty was out with ten ſquadrons of horſe to view 
the ground as far as the great road on this fide Perwys. 

This afternoon the earl of Athlone and monteur d'Auverquerque paſſed 
the river towards our right with teven or eight tquadrons of horſe, and were 
near ſome ſquadions of the enemy, which brought up the rear of thoſe that 
marched. But his majeſty did not think it fit they ſhould charge them, 


there being ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that more French horſe with ſome of 


their foot might be lying in ambuſcade behind a ring ground there adjoin= 
ing; ſo that nothing paſſed, only one of their carabiacers, firing his piece at 
ſome diſtance, thot a voung gentleman fon to colonel Boncourt, who was 
aid de camp to major-general the marquis de Foreit, "Phe bullet came in 
by his noſe, and paſſed into his mouth without going turther, ſo that it is not 
doubred but he will recover.” 


From the camp at Sombreff, 13 June, 1692. 

© On rhe 10th inſtant, about four in the afternoon, mouheur Luxemburg's 
army began to decamp, in order to draw near to Namur, and yeſterday 
our army marched about four leagues to this place, paſſing by that, which 
was the encmy's camp, while they lay by Gemblours, We law the ene- 
my's camp about a league and a half diſtant, WhO lie with their left towards 
Mazey, but our right is extended beyond them towards Flerus. 

* Before we left our laſt camp, we had an account, that a party of three 
hundred horſe and fifty dragoons, pailing the Sambre at Charleroy, had 
fallen upon a convoy of the French between Phillipevilte and Walcour, 
going to Namur; and, after routing the enemy, conſiſting of four ſqua- 
drons of horſe, they ſeized one hundred and thirty waggons laden with 
wine, meal, and oats, which they deſtioyed, and brought away two Hundred 
horſe, and one hundred head of cattle, with ſome priſoners. : 

x And 1etu:ned to Paris after his uſual method, For, according to the 
old Perfian loxury, he ufed to bring the ladies with him, with the muſic, 
poems, and ſcenes, for an opera and a ball; on which he aud his actions 
were to be {et out, with the pomp of much flattert, | 
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ed itſelf into two ather deep ways, and going through the 
wood upon the leſt to the Danes attack, and to that of the 
guards; and the other upon the right going along the out- 
{ide of the wood. Between theſe two laſt were poſted the 
regiments of fir Robert Douglas, colohe! Fitzpatrick, and 
colonel O'Varrol. 

When the conſederate army was come up to the head of 
theſe debles, and jult entring into the tmail plain, they were 
ordered to halt, except the Englith Nfe-guards, and horſe 
and dragoons, and ihe lord Cutt's, heutenant-general Mac- 
kay's, fit Charles Graham's, and the carl of Angus's regi— 
ments; which being intcilined with the horſe, were com— 
manded at the eme time to the right ſkirts of the wood, 
whilſt the prince ot Heſſe's, colone! Lowther's, and the carl 
of Leven's regiments, were allo intermixed with the left 
wing of horſe, and poſied upon the outfide of the wood. 
Things being thus diſpoſed, and the army continuing in 
their halt, the prince of Wirtemberg, after he had cannon- 
aded for above two hours, began the attack with the Danes 
upon the right, which was immediately followed by the 
other ſour Englith regiments, that compoſed the van-guard, 
and ſeconded by Cutt's, Mackay's, Angus's, Grabam's, 
Lowther's, the prince of Heſſe's, and Leven's regiments. 
Never was a more terrible, and at the ſame time more regu- 
lar firing heard ; for during the ſpace of two hours it ſeemed 
to be continued claps of thunder. The van-guard behaved 
themfelves with ſo much bravery and reſolution, that though 
they received the charge of leveral battalions of the enemy, 
one after another, yet they drove them beyond one of their 
batteries of ſcven pieces of cannon, of which the Danes 
and the ſecond battallion of the regiment of Engliſh guards 
poff-ſfet themſelves, and which colonel Whacop, who com- 
manded the Engliſh, would have ſent away, had not the 
French cut off the traces, and carried away the horſes. Sir 
Robert Douglas with his firſt battalion, charged ſeveral of 
the enemies, and beat them off from three ſcveral hedges, 
and made himſelf maſter of the fourth, when going through 
a gap to get on the other fide, he was unfortunately killed 
vpon the ſpot. All the other regiments behaved themſelves 
with equal bravery, firing muzzle to muzzle through the 
hedges, they“ on the one fide, and the enemy on the 
other. 

The king being made ſenſible of the difticuities, which 
the van-guard bad to encounter, by one of the prince of 
Wirtemberg's aids de camp, who had already ſent two meſ— 
ſengers to count Solms, to no purpoſe, his majeſty diſpatched 
away count Paulin, one of his aids de camp, with poſitive 
orders to count Solms, who commanded the main body, to 
ſend more foot to the prince's aſſiſtance. But count Solms 
(who is ſaid to have been always envious of the Engliſh “, 
and who befides had a particular jcalouſy for the prince of 
Wirtemberg's commanding the attacks, an honour which he 
would have had himſelt) inſtead of obeying the King's com- 
mands, ordered the horſe to march, and the foot to halt, 
which proved the lois of the day. For the ground was fo 
ſtrait, and the enemy had fuch hedges, copſes, and ditches 
to cover them, that there was nothing to do for the horſe ; 
ſo that, when the van-guard began to engage, they had none 
bur part of the infantry interlined with the left wing of the 
horſe to ſecond them, the body of foot being almoſt a mile 
in the rear. However, the king made all poſſible diligence 
to get the infantry up, ordering a brigade to march to the 
wood, and forming a line of battle in the plain, with ſuch 
foot as could cone up. The cagernels of the ſoldiers to 
follow their royal leader, and to engage the enemy, was ſuch, 
that they pur themſelves in ſome diforder, and took more 
time to form their battalions, than could now be conveniently 
{parcd ; ſo that, belore they could reach the wood, the van- 
guard and infantry of the left wing being overpowered by 
thirty battalions of the enemy, that charged them continually 
one after another, and by a freſh body of dragoons brought 
up by Boufflers, they were forced to retreat in great contu- 

tion, and to lcave the wood in the enemy's poſſeſſion. The 
Engliſh life-guards owed their preſervation to the Daniſh 
foot-guards , and the baron of Pibrack's regiment of Lu- 
nenburghers being in diſorder upon the ſkirt ot the wood, and 


Y Biſhop Burnet obſerves, * That this count bore the blame of the errors 
committed on this occaſion. The Engliſh had been ſometimes checked 
by him, as he was much ditguited with their hate and pride: ſo they charged 
all on him, who had ſome good qualities, but did not manage them Tg an 
obliging manner.“ II. 97. 

Mackay, being ordered to a poſt that he ſaw could not be maintained 
ſent his opinion about it, but the former orders were confirmed: ſo he ment 
on, ſaying only, The will of the Lord be done, He was a man of ſuch 
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the colonel himſelf lying dangeroufly wounded upon n, 
place, fir Bevil Grenville, who commanded the earl of Bat, 


regiment, marched up to his relief, receiving the ene, 


fire, betore he ſuffered any peloton of his battalion to-d; 
charge once. By this method he lodged himfelt in the hy 


low way near the wood, ordered his fſerjeants to carry off 


baron of Pibrack, and maintained his poſt, till he was co. 
manded to leave it by the prince of Naſſau. x 

The king, enraged at the diſappointment of the vangy,, 
for want of a timely relief, expreſſed his concern by oft, 
peating theſe words, O! my poor Engliſh ! how they g 
abandoned Nor would he admit count Solms to his MW 
ſence for many months after. And now confidering, that; 
fight was not to be renewed without endangering the ly, 
the whole army, Luxemburg being confiderably reinfgre: 
by Boufflers, and beſides the night drawing on, the k. 
commanded a retreat, which was performed with admit 
order, and without any great diſturbance from the cnemy, u 
never durſt engage the Englith in the rear. ; 

In this battle the contederates loſt the brave lieutens, 
general Mackay,“ fir John Lanier, fir Robert Douglus, 
carl of Angus, and divers other gallant officers, abyve ty: 
thouſand men Killed, three thouſand wounded or made ns. 
ſoners, and ſeveral pieces of cannon. - As for the Freng 
excepting the honour of remaining maſters of the field, th. 
had not much reaſon to boaſt of any advantage, having be 
the prince de 'Furenne, the marquis de Belletonds, the wy. 
quis de Tilladet, the brigadter Stouppe, the marquis of En 
macon, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, and ty 
thouſand private ſoldiers killed, and near as many wound, 


Neither had they eſcaped fo well, had it not been for i 


chevalier de Millevoix, one of the elector of Bavaria's 0. 
meſtics, who had already given, and ſtill endeavourcd y 
give further intelligence to marſhal Luxemburg, of . 
King's motions and deſigns, for which he was hanged on a 
in the right wing of his majeſty's army. 

The author of the memoirs of the reign of Lewis AU. 
who is miſtaken in ſtiling Millevoix a ſecretary of king W. 
ham, ſays, that his corteſpondence being diſcovered, he uz 
made to give Luxemburg falſe intelligence, that the con 
derates would come that day towards the French army t 
forage : ſo that when the French parties aſſured him, th 
the whole army of the confederates was advancing, he cout 
not be perfuaded of it, till the brigade of Bourbonnd; 
which poſſeſſed the hill on the right, was attacked. 

About the fame time, a more infamous criminal than M. 
levoix was diſcovered, and deſervedly puniſhed. T his u. 
the chevalier Grandval. The occafion was thus: The king 
enemies, being unwilling to wait any longer the uncertas 
fate of war, laid a deſign to aflaſſinate him in Flanders, t& 
laſt year 1691. The chevalier Grandval, captain of en 
goons in the French ſervice, and Anthony du Mont, up! 
the promiſe of great rewards, undertook to put this home 
defign in execution, while the king was at Loo; but, ml 
fing their opportunity, they followed him to his camp! 
Flanders. From hence, Grandval returned to the Frena 
army, and Du Mont, according to the orders given hin 
entered himſelf into the confederate army, that he might u 
his opportunity, when the king went to viſit the grand guar 
on the lines, to ſhoot him behind his back, and then max 
the beſt of his way to a body of horſe, that Grandval at 
Parker ſhould have in readineſs, upon a previous intimate 
to reſcue and carry him off. But Du Mont, whatever mig 
be the cauſe, after fome weeks attendance went to the cou! 
of Hanover, as one that had forſaken the French ſervice, a 
the project was laid aſide for that year, | 

The king of France had loſt two miniſters, one after ant 
ther; Scignelay died firſt, who had no extraordinary genie 
but he Knew-all his father's methods, and purſucd them! 
that he governed himſelf both by his father's maxims, a! 
with his tools. Louvois did not long ſurvive him. Het 
more fire, and therefore grew uneaſy at the authority mai 
de Maintenon took in things ſhe could not underſtand. b 
this means, he at length was fo unacceptable to the King, th 
once, when he flung down his papers upon the floor bei 
him, upon ſoine provocation, the king lifted up his cat 


ſtrict principles, that he would not have ſerved in a war which he did 1 
think lawful, He took great care of his ſoldiers morals, and formed tles 
to be both ſober and juſt in their quarters. He had one fingular quality: * 
councils of war he delivered his opinion freely, and maintained it with & 
zeal ; but how poſitive ſocver he was in it, if the council of war ove"? 
it, even though he was not convinced by it, yet to all others he Jules 
and executed his part with the tame zeal as it his own opinion had pi” 
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f aut the lady held him from doing more. This affront, as 


iven out, ſunk ſo deep into Louvois's ſpirits, that he 
Some faid of an apoplexy ; 
E. hers ſuſpected poiſon ; for a man, that knew ſo many [c- 
Trets, would have been dingerous, it he had out-hived bis 
your. His death happened juſt after the project was laid 
oc killing the king, a memorandum of waich was found 
Smong his papers, by his ton the marquis of Barbefieux, who 
dad the ſurvivance of his plage, and continued in it ome 
Fears; but, as he was young, fo he had not a capacity equal 
Jo the pott. He retolved to purtue the project of the aflaſ. 
Enation, in which madam de Maintenon concurred, and Lux— 
Smburg was truſted Wien the direction of it. Du Mont 
Saving, in the winter, at Hanover, from ſo ne diſcourtes and 
Practices of his railcd a lulpicion, fir William Colt, the 
&ing's envoy there, gave notice of it, Upon which one 
Leeidale, a Dutch papiſt, was ſecretly ſent to Paris as a per- 
n that would enter into the deſign; but in reality went on 
urpoſe to diſcover it. Grandval and be came back to 
anders in the ſpring, to ſet about it, whillt King James 
Was preparing to invade England. 
In caſe this invaſion failed, the French king did not que. 
Bon but all his de ſigns would be accompliſhed by the king's 
Alaſnnation, to which he chiefly truſted. Bur Leetdale, as 
e was going with Grandval from Antwerp to Eyndhoven, 
drought him into a party that ſeized him, and carried him to 
wſleduc, He was atrerwards tried by a court martial, and 
ntenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. When he 
und that Du Mont as well as Leetdale had made a diſco— 
ery of the affair, and that there was full proof againſt him, 
o confeſſed the whole ſeries of the management without 
aying to be put to the torture, The king gave orders that 
gone belonging to him ſhould go near Grandval, that there 
Wight be no colour for ſaying, that the Hopes of life had 
r2wn his conteſhon from him, nor was he {trictly interroga— 
ted about the circumſtances ; but was left to tell his ſtory as 
de pleaſed, which he did in the following manner, as it is 
lated in the ſentence patl.d upon him by the court-martial, 
gf which the earl of Athlone was prefident.” 
# Whereas Bartholomew ede I inicre, knt. ſieur de Grandval, 
Vorn at Linicre in Pica:dy, aged about forty-three years, and 
wow 2 priſoner, hath confetled betore the grand court-mar- 
tal, without any conſtraint by pain, or bring in irons ; and 
I farther appearing to the ſaid court-martial, that the late 
marquis de Louvois, in his life-time ſecretary of ſtate to the 
French king, in the year 1691, entered into an agreement 


as g 


7 p 

With one Anthony du Monr, about the murther of his ma- 
wy, William III. king of Great Britain, &c. and that the 
Bid Du Mont had framed a project, ſetting forth in what 
Danner that defign might be executed ; that he delivered the 
Rid project to the ſaid marquis de Louvois; That the pri- 
ner, ſome time before the marquis de Louvois's death, aſk- 
Ig his leave to go ſomewhere elle, was ordered by the fad 
Qarquis not to go away, for that he had ſome buſineſs of 
@nſcquence to employ him in, which the priſoner ſuppoſes 
have relation to the ſaid defign ; but, the marquis de Lou— 
is dying ſome time after, there was no further progreſs then 
Wade in the laid defign. 

That the marquis de Barbefieux, ſon of the ſaid marquis 
& Louvois, as allo ſecreiary of ſtate to the French king, 
ring five days after his father's death found the ſaid pro- 
A, togerher with a warrant for thirty piſtoles to be paid to 
he faid Du Mont, among bis father's papers, the ſaid deſign 
ms revived again, and the thirty piſtoles were paid accord- 
of That the priſoner contracted acquaintance with Du 

ont at monſicur Rabenac's houſe, where monficur Papa- 


„ paymaſter-geaeral to the French king's armies, ſaying ' 


We day to montieur Rabenac (the priſoner being preſent) 
if they had a mind to ſcize the king of England, Du 

at would be a fit perſon for it; Du Mont replied with ex- 
ions, that he would carry off his majeſty alive or dead, 


1 Burnet informs us, that monſieur Morel of Berne, the famous 
unt (who had for ſome years the charge of the French king's cabinet 
dals, but being a proteſtant, and retufing to change his religion, was 
th clole priſoner in the baſtile for ſeven years) was tet at liberty in April 
e; and, before he left Paris, his curioſity led him to St, Germains, 
* king James, He happened” both to go and come back in the coach 
= ndval; and while he was there, he ſaw him in private diſcourſe 
ug James. Grandval was full of his project, and, according to the 
Wb way, talked very looſely to monſicur Morel, not knowing who he 
but tancied he was well affected to that court. He mid there was a 
am hand, that would confound all Europe ; for the prince of Orange 
be called king William) would not live a month. This Morel wrote 
| 1 biſhop Burnet in too careleſs a manner, for he directed the beter 
uns Wn hand, which was well known at the French court; however, 


E N G 137 
That, Du Mont having delivered the ſame or the like pro- 
ject to Monſicur de Batbeſieux, the priloner, to promote the 
ſaid defign, ha ſeveral conferences with Monficur Barbeficux 
and Monſigur P paiel; in one of which Monſieur Barbeficux 
told rhe priſoner, that he ſuſpected his father was poiſoned 

by order of th! prince of Orange (moaning his pretent ma- 

jelty of Great Britain) an tacrefore he would be revenged 

on him. That Monficur Bacheficux told the prifoner in an— 

0'her conference, that he ſhould give Du Mont notice, that 

his majeſty of Great Britain wore a coat of mail; which the 

priſoner acquainting Du Mont with, he anſwered thereupon, 

„lt is ro matter, I'll kill him for all that.” That Barbeficux 

had ſaid further, he would not ſprak himſelf with Du Mont, 

fearing he might be taken priſoner ; and, if he ſhould hap- 

pen then to name him, it might make a great breach in his 
fortune, 

That the priſoner was engaged with one Parker, a colonel 
belonging to the late King Jumes, to put the ſaid delign in 
execution; and that Parker told him he had formed the ſaid 
deſign with the late marquis de Louvois. 

That at laſt the priſoner, with the ſaid Barbeſieux, Papa- 
rel, Parker, and Du Mont, agreed upon the manner of exe— 
curing the ſaid defign, viz. That the priſoner and Parker 
ſhould meer at the grand guard of the duke of Laxemburg's 
army, where they were to have fifteen hundred horſe: That 
Du Mont ſhould go to the king of England's army, and 
watch the time, when his majeſty went to viſit the grand 
guard; and at the ſame time he was to ſhoot his majeſty - 
That the priſoner and Parker with fifteen hundred horſe were 
to reſcue and bring him off, the faid Du Mont giving timely 
notice to the pritoner of the intended execution. Thar, Bar- 
beſieux giving the priſoner orders to accompany Du Mont to 
Menin, he gave him at the ſame time an order to the duke 
of Luxemburg for turmiſhing the prifoner with ſuch a detach- 
ment of horle, as he ſhould require, and think neceffary for 
the deſign. 

Thar the priſoner, by Monſicur Barbefieux's order, re— 
ceived of Monficur Paparel eighty louis d'ors ; and, purſu— 
ant to monſicur Barbeſicux's directions, he gays to Du Mont 
fifry-tive louis d'ors out of that ſum, vix. fifteen piſtoles in 
ſpecie, and a bill of exchange tor four hundred and ſixty li- 
vres French money, to be paid at Ghent. That the priſoner 
accordingly left Paris the 11th of September 1691, and went 
poſt with Du Mont to Menin : That he defrayed the whole 
charge of the journey: That Du Mont acquainted him on 
the way, that Monſicur Barbefieux had promiſed him an an- 
nual revenue of twenty thouſand livres, and to make him a 
knight of the order of St. Lazarus, in cafe the defign took 
effect: That the priſoner, coming to Menin, went to the 
governor, monſteur Pertuis, as he had been directed by 
monſieur Barbeſicux, and obtained of him a paflport for Da 
Mont, who parted immediately for Ghent, promiſing the 
priſoner, that according to their agreement he would ſend to 
him at the grand guard : That the priſoner thereupon went 
to the duke of Luxtmburg's army, and he and Parker con- 
tinued at the head of the grand guard till the dav before the 
rencounter at Leuze, without hearing from Du Mont. 

That, Du Mont going to Hanover, the priſon. r had kept 
a conſtant correſpondence with him abour executing the ſame 
deſign at ſome other opportun:ty. Thar the pritoner com- 
municated what letters he received from Du Mont to mon- 
ſicur Barbeficux, who gave him directions what anfwers he 
ſhould return. That the priſoner re ſolved with monſieut 
Barbeſieux, that the deſign ſhould be exccuted this cam— 
paign, anno 1692, which had failed the laſt. That the 
priſoner had taken ſome meaſures concerning the ſame with 
monſicur Chanlais, quarter-maſter-generai to the French 
king. 

In the mean time one Frederic Aelbreyt Leefdale, hereto- 
fore captain lieutenant of a troop of dragoons, in the ſervice 
of the high and mighty ſtates-general of the united provin— 
ces, coming to Paris, was brought acquainted with the pri- 


his letter came ſafe. II. 96. 


k The reſt of the court- martial. 


Lieutenant-general Scravenmore. 
Lieutenant-general Talnmath. 
The marquis de la Foreſt. 
Monſieur de Weedce, 
Count Noyelles, 
Monfieur Zobel, 
Colonel Churchill, 
Colonel Ramſey, 
Cornelius Van Won, 
Richard Elthwayte, 


S Majors-general, 
> Brigadiers-general. 


Judge- advocates. 
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ſoger by the means of one Sterck. That the priſoner, hav- 
ing contracted an intimate familiarity with the faid Leefdale, 
diſcovered the ſaid deſign to him towards the latter end of 
March laſt 1692, telling him, that an officer, who would in- 
gratiate himſelf in the King's favour, muſt venture at ſome— 
thing of conſequence : That he, the priſoner, had concerted 
the execution of a defign, upon which his fortune GCependced : 
That it was indeed a matter not without hazard, but, the 
greater the difficulties were, the more would be the honour ; 
encouraging Leefdale to be concerned in it. And, the laid 
Leefdale thewing a readineſs to comply with him, the pri- 
ſoner opened himſelf with greater freedom, and rold him, 
that he was engaged laſt campaign with one Du Mont to al- 
ſaſſinate the king of Great Britain, but it had no effect, by 
reaſon of his majeſty's leaving the army ſo foon ; but it was 
reſolved again to put the fame in execution this year. That 
Du Mont by many repeated oaths had ſworn he would do it ; 
vet he, the priſoner, teared, that if he were not preſent, Du 
Mont would not ſo exactly obferve his orders, and therefore 
he was reſolved to go along with Du Mont, aſking Leetdale - 
it he would be of the party ; who anſwering that he would, 
the priſoner diſcourſed to him at large of all the particulars 
concerning the defign, and afterwards brought him to mon- 
ficur Barbeſieux and Chanlais. 

That Chanlais, in one of the conferences held upon that 
ſubject, told Leefdale, the priſoner being by, that a great 
reward ſhould be given him, the buſineſs fucceeding : That 
Barbeficux and Paparel had both of them knowledge of the 
promiſed rewards. 

That he, the priſoner, with the ſaid Leefdale and colonel 
Parker, went to St. Germains on the 16th of April 1692, to 
ſpeak with the Jate king James abour the ſaid defign, who 
had knowledge of it, and to take leave of him betore they 
began their journey. That the priſoner had audience at the 
ſame time of the ſaid King James, the late queen being pre- 
ſent ; king James telling him, „ Parker has given me an 
account ot the bufinels : If you and the other otiicers do nie 
this ſervice, you ſhall never want.“ And Parker, the priſoner, 
and Leefdale, entered into a diſcourſe about this defign. 

That Du Mont's wife delivered to monficur Barbefhoug 
ſeveral letters, which ſhe received from her huſband, whilt 
he was at Hanover; and, the priſoner continuing his correl- 
pondence with him all that tune, he engaged Du Mont by 


© It will be proper to ſubjoin here ſome extracts of original letters from 
James Vernon, eſq; then attending the king in Flanders, to fir William 
Dutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, relating to Grandval aud 
his deſigus. 


From the camp at Genap, July 11—21, 1692. 


The three priſoners, who were ſecured at Boifleduc, being engaged in 
2 deſign againſt the king's perſon, were brought to the army on Friday laſt, 
and are in the provoſt's hands, in order to the trial of ſome of them. Their 
names are the chevalier Grandval a Frenchman, Du Mont a Walloon, and 
the baron de Leetdale a Dutchman. 

* Becanſe you have had ſome part in the late diſcovery, I will be a little 
more particular about thele three perſons. Grandval is kept in irons, and is 
the perſon that will be inmediately tried. Du Mont, that came trom your 
parts, is in the fame houſe with him in the cultody of the provoit, but not 
in the ſame room. He 1s not chained, but is only guarded by three or four 
ſoldiers. I have not ſeen hum, but J hear he ſpends the day in kmoking and 
drinking, and ſeems very detirous to ſpeak with my lord Portland, I know 
not whether he will be gratified in it; but, by what I can hear, I am apt to 
beheve, he may have 1omething more to ſay than what he owned at Hanov- 
ver; and I like him never the better for being ſo long before he brings it 
out, eſpecially ſince he had thoſe opportunities of doing it both to the duke 
of Zell and youriclf, It is well for him he was ſo early in the diicovery 
(though he might have been quicker in it too) for, God be thanked, the trea- 
lon would have come out by hands, that were not ſo deeply engaged as his 
ſeen) 10 be, whic u I think I may gueſs by the baron de Leetdale's being as 
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From the camp at Genap, July 14—24, 1692. 


| he general officers appointed to conſtitute 2 court-martial (whereof the 


ir of Athlane is prehdemt) for the trial of the chevalier Grandval, met 
'y tor the hift- time, in order to ſettle all things relating to that 


From the camp at Genap, July 18—28, 1692, 


f general court-martial is ſtill fitting upon the trial of the chevalier 
Gizndval, On Friday and Satuiday laſt his examination was taken, and it 
renums now only, that the witnefſes be confronted with him.” 


From the camp at Lembeck, July 28, Aug. 7, 1692. 
© ] have the favour of yom's of the 15th inſtant, in anſwer to which I 


muſt acquaiat you, that theſe greater matters [the'battle of Steenkirk] inter- 
venting, have put a ſtop to the proceſs of Grandval, which otherwiſe would 
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letters, eſpecially thoſe dated the 20th and 25th of Ahr 
and the 12th of May laſt, to come from Hanover to a ra, 
dezvous at Aden in the country of Raveſtein, in order to tat. 
a final reſolution with the ſaid prifoner and Leetdale concy,. 
ing the manner of exccuting their deſign; the priſoner pg 
ſing Du Mont to haſten his journey, tor fear the king 4; 
England ſhould have occaſion to repaſs the ſca; the * 
ſoner adding withal that he ſhould be mad, if he failed in h, 
buſineſe. 

That the priſoner, with Chanlais and Leefdale, uc 
agreed in what manner the aflaſhnation ſhould be commit, 
on the perſon of his mazeity, viz. That when the king ſthouls 
ride along the lines, or ſhould go out to take any view; g 
when the army ſhould decamp, Du Mont thould lie in am. 
buſcade, and, when his majeſty ſhould paſs within an hy. 
dred paces of him, he ſhouid then fire upon the king. Thy 
Chanlais, to whoin notice was to be given before of the time, 
ſhould be with three thouſand horſe at the duke of Luxen. 
burg's grand guard. That the priſoner had told Leefdals 
that there would be no danger for him, fince Du Mont had ; 
lecret to charm people's eyes; and at all adventures they ty 
would keep with thoſe who followed the king; and why 
every body was purſuing Du Mont, they ſhould have time 
eſcape and ſave themſelves, and carry the account to monfen 
Chanlais; and it little concerned them, whether Du Mow 
ſhould be taken or not, provided they could eſcape themſclyt; 
That the priſoner and Leefdale received their laſt orders tron 
Chanlais, who told them he was go ng to Mons, and that | 
ſhould ſtay for him there. 

That the prifoner and Lecidale went from Paris the 151 
of April laſt, and arrived a few days after at Mons, hz 
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have been ſiniſhed; and now three of the judges at 
ing, viz. Licutenant-gencral Mackay, who is killed 
| know not whetiye 

not be requiſite to fill up their number. As for Du Mont, I cam 
repeat it agam, that he 4s very fortunate to be favomed with the 
ot ſo great a princc, the conlideration of whom will certainly ou ue 
Ingenuity of his diſcovery and contcifion, which I wonder ſhould not be u 
lincere, lince nothing could have better become one in his circumitances, | 
am afraid, it is tuy partially faid in his favour, that Leefdale concealed 
treaſon tor a year, tor there is no manner of footſteps by any thing, that ha 
appeared, that Leetdale was let into the bufineſs till lait ſpring, and he + 
covered it as ſoon as ever he got Grandval out of France, it not before; 
both their difcoverics ſcem to be fo near the fame time, that I think it h 
to ſay which made it firſt, But I am confident the difference in time u 
little, that neither of them could have notice what the other intend 
it there had been any body, that would have meddled to give it 
advice, 

As for what you write about my lord Portland's ſpeaking with Du Mon, 
I believe his lordſhip will hardly think it fit for him to make Juch a vill, ur 
leis Mr, Schutz, who has ſcen him, ſhould ſatisty his lordſhip that it was 8 
the king's ſervice, which, by any thing he has hitherto ſaid in public, ! 
not fee any reaſon to believe. Some men ate naturally myſterio! ; ' 
are ſo through ignorance, and fone through guilt, and are loth to apps 
their own colours, as long as any cover is to be found. Which of ! 
belongs to this gentleman, I am not well enough acquainted un ti 
determine,” k 


From the camp at Lembeck. Aug. i 
1 bl 8 


* Grandval's trial lay ſilent all laſt week, three of the churt-wartist bes 
killed or wounded, viz. the licutenant-gencrals Mackav, Lanic, 1e 
teau; but their places having been ſapplicd ſince by major-; 
more, and brigadiers Churchill and Ramſay, this day the trial v 
nd of, Grandval in a manner confeſſing all the articles of his 
believe it will not be long before he is executed. If you hive 
for Du Mont, I can ſatisfy you, that he is not tried at pretent, and 1d 
know thete are any intentions to do it.“ 


From the camp ui Lembeck, Aug. 4— 1 


* The chevalier Grandval being ſound guilty on Monday laſt b. the 
martial, chiefly upon his own confeſſion, for having contpi1 ct | 
lite of his majeſty, he was executed yeſterday morning iu the £91} 
ing to the ſentence pronounced againſt him, for his being bange 
and quartered, A relation of the proceegings is ordered to be forth 
printed. WF 

As to what you would be informed in, you will have it fo fon, 
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Grabdval was executed in the camp, on the 13th of 
Luguſt 1692. He ſuffered with ſome ſlight remorle, for 
ping into a deſign to kill a king. But, how black ſocver 
is confeſſions repreſented the court of France, no notice 
as taken of it: Nor did any of that eourt offer to difown or 
Jiſprove it, but Jet it paſs and be forgotten, Yet ſo blind 
Ind violent was their party in England, that they reſolved 
they would believe nothing, that either blemiſhed king 
ames, or the French court. | | | 
E After the action at Steenkirk there was little done this 
campaign. The Engliſh forces that landed at Oltend, in 
Avguſt, under the command of the duke of TLemalter, being 
bined by a detachment from the army, polletled themſelves 
df Furnes and Dixmuyde, which they began to fortify, and, 
putting the country about them under contribution, became 
Fery uneaſy neighbours to Dunkirk. The command of theſe 
aces was given to count Horn, who unceritood well the 
ay of making all poſhb! : advantage s by contributions, but 
as a man of no great merit, and of as tte courage. 1 Bis 
Aiguſted the Engliſh fill more, who laid, that the Dutch 


& would fall fo far ſhort of the 76 lation you hay to expe ct. However, for 
Four. prevent atis fad tion, J mult tel! vou, tat Bnelicux, C an: „ and 
. will be noted with intamy, tor the part then have h id 11 10 villinous a 
Wchen ; and when vou tce the printed accouim, pray compare it Witt What 
ON remenioc! a 5 ** 
that indge ot the incerity and ingenuuy of his confeflion. 


4 


of Du Monr's diicovery, whillt he was at Hanover; and b., 


« Grandval died with what may be called great courage or ſtubhornnets., 
1. ſaic nothing at the gallows, but he lett monheur Barheſicux a legacy, 
Mat will ſtick by him, having the fime morning, before he w ent to Exec 
Hon, writ 4 letter to a friend of his at Paris, denring, that monficut Bait - 

1x ſhould be acquainted by the archbiſhop of Rheims, that he Jott his 
4 for having obeyed his orders ; which you will ſce publiſhed at-large, 
Fith many more particulars, that I have not time to mention. 


From the camp at Ninove, Arg. 11, — 2, 1692, 
« | have received this day the favour of your's of the sth. By the as 
tount vou give of the manner, in which Du Mont made his firit difcovery, it 
js plain, how little ingenutty there is in the man, who, in his firit conteiton 
ken at Boiſleduc, mentions none but the duke of Zell, to whom, he fays, 
| 1 | ] ' 15 
he ditcovered the bulinelſs, as ſoon as ever he had received Giandval's lat 
ter of the 2oth of April, and had the duke's leave to write an antwer, that 
he might draw more letters from. Grandval. But whatever he wants of 
honefty, he has cunning cnough to know wh if will be of molt utc aw [11s put 
oe, I belicve he would have ſccured his lite either way; and it would 
. been yet leſs in hazard by a more ohen and frank conteſhon. me 
oe it will be thought fit he ſhould undergo a trial, for the juuincation of 
a myeſty's proceedings throughout this whole bufnets, 


From the camp at Granimon, Aug. 3t, 1692. 


„upon his ſending 


As to the buſineſs of Du Mont, I think that e row ove 
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petnion tO nis majeſty, un which hc owns h Zunt, af pics s his maſen ! 


n ey as tO lite, upon the account of his be 127 One 0: the ft dHcovercrs, 
ſubmitting himſelf to be diipoted of as his majglty falt th ik fit, in any pla 

pf ſafety, and begging, that caie may be taken of lus lng there, V inch 
etition- being reterred to the conmen of war, that tit npon Grandval, tor 
ber opinion, they have recommended bum as an ohect of mercy, on gc- 
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tount of his dilcovery, and coming hither to teſtify what tie knew of this 


Dulineſs; advitine withal his being rept faicly in tente 1 lace with a 
2 i 8 I . J 


1 enance, that others may 32 « ea DY tlus « ' ter to rely 
pu the king's ciemency, than pert n voir d ine. o0.you ſee 
this procceding, regard has been ad to apy proiiilee, tt might have 
been made him in Germany upon his tilt duc! hy buknets'; which 

| think he might then, and luce, 1 $16 4tG Une tully than he 
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Du camp de Halle ce 13, d' Aout 1692. 


i ® *? 
: « 44 14 
4 01 Cie, 


vous prie d'aller trouver pionfieut L'archevèque de Rheims, avec 


l 7 2 5 ; 1 3 ee e 9: > 
* mncur Jourduil, & faire connoure au ot ieigneur Archeveque qu'il nien 
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te la vic pour pour avoir Ober aux ordres de monficut de Barbeheux, 
C Tit ad Jace, JUL VOUS demande, 
7 7 - . 
Votre Serviteur, 


DE GRKANDYAT, 


| Voyes monſieur le marquis d'arte, qu'il eontribue a faire prier Dieu 
pour moy, 
A Matlemoiſelle Jure, Rue Trevelle, vis-a-vis de la Rue des deux Eicus, 


n. 4 * ws I . 
Tee Hotel de Soiſſons, à Paris. 


From the camp at Hall, Aug. 13, 1692. 


Madam, 


* pray you to go to the archbiſhop of Rheims, with monheur Jour- 
2 4 to let the jaid archbiſhop know that it colts ine iny life for having 
Oey 


yed the orders of monſicur de Barbeficux: Which is the favour deſired 


= You, by, 


Your Servant, 
DE GRANDVYAL. 


* 


L * Speak to monſieur d'Arſy, that he takes care I be prayed for. 


Lo Madam Jure in Treville-Street, over-againit the Street of the Two 
Crowns, near the Hotel of Soiffons at Paris.“ 


SN LAND. 139 


were always trulled and preferred, while themſelves were 
neglected, They had foine colour to cenſure this choice the 
following winter, for, upon the motion of ſome French 
troops, the count (without ſtudying to amuſe the enemy... or 
to gain time, upon Which much may depend in winter) im- 
mediately abindoned Dixmuyds. All be had to juſtify him- 
lelt was a letter from th clector of Bavaria, telling him 
that he could ſend him no relict ; and therefore ordering blink 
o take care of the garriſon, which was of more imbortanos 
than the place itſelt. Kino Wihiam orcatly refented: | 
| | 8 ö ted this 
conduct ot count Horn, who ll then had enjoyed a con- 
tile able ſhare in lis citee:t; And it is probable, that the lols 
WY ag ang deep; upon the count's mind, for he 
oy 2g atter, Aus ended the campaign in Flan- 
der Namur was loſt; theWputation of the king's conduct- 
ing armies was much funk; abd the Engliſh were oencrall 
diſcontented, and alienated from the Dutch. - 90 
Nothing of conſequence was done on the Rhine. There 
were two mall armies which acted ſeparately, under the 
command) of the landgrave of Hetle-Cailel, and the mark- 
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meaures given him trom France, which proved ns ruin; fo now, when uns 
der their protection, they bring him in to cover and own a tranſaction o 
bute and horrid, that the French king had not the face to appear in it him 
ili, They fo ordered the matter, that Grandval, Parker, and Leetdale 
thould wait upon king James, and reccive his approbation of the thing 
with promics of encouragement ; and this is not done till the whole detign 


| had Deen fully concerted beforchand. It was fit the murder ot the king 
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though at the Jame tune they had the chict hand in the contrivance of it, 
were to reward the inſtruments empioycd nit, and were to reap the oreate it 
acVantages by it. Whether that untoitunate Prince was lenhble of this 
trick put upon any O1 h thei his cagef de lire to ee the King taken oft, 
gave him 10 leiſure for refie« LIONS, It 18 had to determine. This 18 clear, 
that he thought hunt t no unys ohliged lo ute the ptecautions, that even 
Barbeſicux had done, unde that aſter his Ipeaking [ 0 Grandval, a-cording 
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Lee fdale, 211d un, all together, ON THE ane IUDIeCt of for in the French 


copy It is nid, n' alors il a auth pile avec le dit Parker & Leefdale de 
cette affaire:“ At the ſane tine he (nwning king James, and not the pri- 


loner Grandval, as in the Englth tranttation) tpake likewiſe to Parker and 
! , 9 „ 1 5 ; 
Leeſdale about thiut attwur,”? Ihe (ICQCHUCTY. OT tine French Court towards 

king James in this batocts is deep and Lack, 
© All the world [1 s his rum at che French Kine doors and it is to the 


mceaures he gave Bum, that hc owes the log of ! ee owns. 1 ne 1231 
amends could be inade hun for all this, was an honourable retreat in France: 
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Jet that this 18 granted nn Olily on tne .account. of their Own ntcreſt, ap- 
in to act in this c« nipiracy. If there had been true Ficndllup and kindneis 
meant him, they would never have put him upon a neceſſity of making 
himſelf known in fo foul a detien to tine perions all, at once, but would 
have at leaſt allowed hun the precautions, that Barbelicux, if not the very 
ſame, that one of his own rank, thought mniclt obliged to obterve. But 
this is not all; in bringing King Janes to ohan this buſineſs, the French 
court did him the latt ottces of an ehem.  Inttead of promoting his e- 
acceſſion to the throne, they did more at one dal to ſhut it for ever againſt 
him, than all that his enemies could have thought of. With what horror 
muſt the Eugliſh nation have been firock, to cen prince, that had recovers 
ed them from the brink of deirruction, and 2xpoicd his perion 10: Otten for 
their fake; to tee him, I n, murdered by the bloody hand of a ruttian! 
And with what execrations and eres tor vengeance agninſt both the actors and 
contrivers of ſuch a villany! Could the French ever imigiue, that the way 
tor king James to regain the hearts of. the three knygdo rs, winch he had 
loſt. by his endeavouring the ſrbveriion of their laws and liberties, was to 
hire three parricides to murder the only perton, ther had tecured their to 


them?“ The author afterwards intorms us, tat tae jacobntes in England 


pears in a great many inttances, and pa!itonariy in the part they bring hin 


were at that tune in great ex pectation UL i revolution mm thier favour. * At 
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grave of Bareith. The French army there was commanded 
by the duke de Lorge, who advancing in September towards 
the Rhine, with a great train of artillery, the landgrave and 
markgrave held a council of war with the reſt of the generals, 
wherein it was relolved, that the two armies, which were 
ſeparated, ſhould now rejoin. This was accordingly done, 
and the whole German force encamped near Neuſtadt; but 
in ſome days they ſeparated again, the landgrave marching to 
beſiege Eberemburg. He had not been gone long, before the 
markgrave ſent him an expreſs, that the French were mov- 
ing towards him, which made the landgrave lend away four 
thouſand dragoons to the other's alfiſtance. But, betore they 
and the body of artillery could come up, the duke of Wir- 
temberg, who was gone before with a body of about four 
thouſand horſe, and poſted himſelf near Edeilſheim, with a 
deſign to ſtop the march of the French, was by them fur: 
prized in his camp by the means ot a gicat fog, and charge 
ſo briſkly, that his men had not time to put themſelves in 4a 
poſture of defence. About a thouſand Germans were killed 
upon the ſpot, and ſeveral made priſoners, and amongſt the 
latter the duke of Wirtemberg himſelf, who was carried to 
Paris; whilſt the French lived at diſcretion in his country, 
and obliged the landgraive, now weakened by the detachment, 
which he had ſent away to the markgrave of Bareith, and at- 
terwards by another to ſecure Heidelberg, to raiſe the ſiege 
of Ebercmberg. However the landgrave was foon after re- 
venged of the French; tor they under the command of count 
Tallard, having beſicged Rhinctield, a place, which would 
have been of greater importance to them, it thev had carried 
it, the governor made fo brave a detence, and the landgrave 
ſuch extraordinay expedition to relieve it, that the French 
were obliged to abandon rhe enterpriſe with conſiderable lots 
(both from the enemies fire, and the rigour of the ſeaſon) 
and not without ſome contuſion to the court of France, who 
had ſent orders to count TLaltard, not to betiege, but take 
poſſeſſion of the place. The elector of Saxony had likewiſe 
promiſed to bring an army upon the Rhine ; but Scho-niag, 
his general, who had great power over him, was gained by 
the French to break this defign. The elector complained, 
that the emperor favoured the circles of Franconia and Swa- 
bia ſo much, that he could have no good quarters aſſigned 
him for his army. And upon this occafion it was ſnid, that 
the emperor drew much money from thole circles, that they 
might be covered, from winter quarters; and that he applied 
all of it ro the carrying on of the war in Hungary, and 
ſo left the weight of the war with France to lic heavy on the 
princes of the empire. This conteſt ran fo high, that Schuen- 
ing who was thought the l inſtrument in it, going for his 
health to the hot-baths at Dablitz in Bohemia, was jerzed by 
the emperor's orders; upon which great expoſtulations pal- 
{cd between the courts of Vienna and Dreſden. 

But though the emperor did, as it were, abandon the em- 
pire to the French, he made no great progreſs in Hungary. 


the ſame time, ſays he, that Grandval and Leefdale take their Journey 
from Paris to Flanders, Faker comes over to Fngland, We have al! the 
1calon to remember the great hopes out malecontents expreſſed here at that 
time, and how fure they {eemed to be of ſome new revolution. It is rrue, 
theſe people are caſily buoyed up on the Icaſt appearances; and every ſinall 
accident, that feenis to favour their caute, rates their hopes- beyond all 
bounds. But abort that time 10 much joy aud atiurance was viſible in their 
very countenances, as ſeemed to proceed from a fixed certauny they had of 
ſome mighty tnccels, which they hoped tor in their affairs, that we could 
not poſſibly dive into. It is true, the French king was in Flanders, and 
king James was waiting the firſt opportunity of wind and tide to watt over 
his army into England, But even all this could 1carce make up more than 
a probability, inuch leis a certainty or ſuccets, His majeſty was already on 
the other ſide, and his army was drawing together fiom all quarters to op- 
poſe the French, Our fleet was at fea, and a far braver one it was than 
the French could poilibly ſend on againſt us. Whence then could all this 
confidence proceed? here muſt ce:tainly be ſome other thing in it, than 
we were then aware of. Paiket's coming over at this time, and his corre(- 
ponding with his frieads here, carries with it a ſhrewd iuſpicion of what we 
may reatonably judge was the ground of all this infolence of the party. It 
were tolly to imagine he ſhould wake public among thein the deſigu then in 
agnation to murder the king: It was too great a ſecret to be communicated 
lo many. But on the other hand, it is ſcarce to be thought, but that Par- 
ker atlured his friends in general, that there was ſome great and certain 
event ready then to break forth, that would decide the controverty; and he 
might venture to open the fecret to ſome of the fiiit from amongſt them.“ 
The author alſo mentions tyo remarkable paſſages never before made pub- 
lic, which new king William's generolity to the French king, and his ab- 
horreace of all afſaſtinating deſigns. About ten years ago, ſays he, that is, 
about the vear 1682, he received a letter from an unknown hand, who yet 
gave himſelt a name, in which he offered to deliver Europe from all her 
fears, by deſtroying the French king. He defired only a ſafe refuge in 
Holiand, and a ſmall tubliitence, much leis than he ſhould leave behind 
him in France. He detired an anſwer might be writ to him, and lett with 
the pott-maiter's wite at Paris; and about a week after he writ a ſecond let- 
ter to the fame purpoſe. The frit letter came to the then prince of Orange 
at night at Loo, and monticur Dyckvelt happened to be with him; ſo he 


The Turks laid upon the defenſive, and the ſeaſon was {pe. 
in motion, without either battle or ſiege. There was 1, 
ſome diſcourſe, but no great probability of peace, Tu 
gliſh embatladors dying, the one, fir William Hulity, h, 
after his arrival at Conſtantinople, and the other, Mr, . 
bord, on his way thither, the lord Paget, his majett, 
embatſador at the emperor's court, was ordered to go thitt,. 
to mediate a peace, He found the mediation was 1 a ores 
meaſure ſpoiled by the Dutch embaſſador before his arts. 
for he ha been prevailed on by the court of Vienna to gf. 
the mediation of the Dutch upon a very high ſc: 
Comenick, and the Ukrain, and Podolia, with Moldavia d 
Walachia, were demanded for Poland; Tranftlvania, 1; 
the perton of count Tekeli, for the emperor: And Acha, 
and Livadia, as an antemurale. to cover the Morea, for tj, 
Venetians. The court of Vienna, by offering fuch a projet 
reckoned the war muſt go on, which they deſited. J 
miniſters of the Porte, who were gained by the French 
carry on the war, were glad to fee to high a project. Ie 
were afraid of tumults; fo they ſpread this project over th, 
whole empire, to ſhew, on what ignominious terms the me, 
diation was propoſed; and by whar they juſtified their going 
on with the war. But the lord Paget offered the King! 
mediation upon another project ; which was, that cy; 
prince was to keep what he was then polleited ot; a 
Comeniek was only demanded to be razed, It this had be 
offered at firſt, the Ottoman court durit not have retuſcd jt; 
the people were become fo weary under a long and unpry 
perous war. But tae vizir ſupprefied this, and made it ft. 
paſs among them, that the Engl:th preſſed the fame project 
that the Dutch had propoſed ; which was the more cat, be. 
leved there, becauſe, how ignorant ſocver they were it the 
court, they knew well what an imntereit the King of Eagles 
had in the ſtates. So the war was ſtill carried on there; 4 
fir William Prumball, who came over to England a: 
time, told the king, that if, inſtead of ſending emballes, l 
would fend a powertul tlect into the Mediterranean, to detto 
the French trade, and ftop the commerce with "Turkey, 
would quickly biirg that court to other meaſures, v7 tut 
ſuch tumults among them, as would ſet that empire, aid 
even Conſtantipople itſelf, all in a flame. 

With regard to the affairs of Fiedmont, the court d 
France, having brought the Pope to an accolnin%ar'on 
endeavoured through his means to divide the duke of Save 
from the confederacy, and diſpatched monfieur Chani t 
Turin, to made advantageous propoſals to him, but wha 
inthe form, that was atterwaids made public, is a nul, 
However there was a writing printed at Paris, wherein ti 
author mentioned all the offers made the duke; though tas 
paper ſeemed chiefly deſigned to render the Italian prince 
jealous of the Germans, by magnitying the diſorders con- 
mitted by them in their quarters, and infinuatiog, thi 
protettunts reaped all the advantage of the preſent wat; 


ſhewed him the letter, and defired him to go to the Hague immediate, 
and deliver that letter to monſicur D'Avaux, who was then the Fred 
V . 
emoatliador to the ſtues. Monheur Dyckvelt made ſuch haſte, that he vb 
with monſicur D*Avaux next morning, and gave him the letter (and tu 
ſecond was likewiic ſent to him). He received it with great acknowiedg 
ments of rhe priuce's generolity, and ſent the letter to Paris, Ihe, 
maſtei's wite, being examined, ſaid, that one had come ſeveral times toc 
tor a letter, but, he not coming again, ſhe was ordered to go about!“ 
and fee it the could know him again. One was taken up who ſhe belege 
was the perion, and was put in the Baſtile. He happened to be 4. 
teſtant, u nich ao doubt made the court of France to like the difcovery ! 
better. But when ſome of the parliament came to examine hin, ad 
confront him with the woman, the, when the viewed him nearlv, and hee 
him ſpeak, owned ſhe was miſtaken, and that he was not the nin; % 4 
a little while he was diſmiſſed, and came into Holland upon the ge0%* 
perſccution of the proteſtants. By theſe circumſtances it appears, thts 
court of France believed that this was a real deſign, and no cont!" 
thrown out to try, the pringe of Orange's temper. But another dae 
(hewed, that king William looked on propolitions of this kind with 40 ws 
horror, that he thought that, which on all occations was the molt Hates 
with hin, his word, did not bind in this. A few days after he came! 
the crown, an unknown perſon wrote to Dr. Burnet, that he had a pip 
ſition of great contequence to make to the king, if he ſhould have his Hl. 
mile, that he might do it ſafely. This the king allowed the doctor to ® 
So he wrote to the perſon by the name and method, that he had 8e 
Wnen he came to the doctor, he told how long he had lived and ſerved 
Verſailles, and how he knew all the methods of that court; and at la! 
cume to offer to kill the French king. Ar this the doctor ttarted up ud 
diately, and faid, he thought the king was tog well known tor any to due“ 
come to him with ſuch a propottion. . He hoped lie himielt had been 9 
ſo well known, that none fhould have made it by him. He was 101% 
a promile was given of ſafety, but he Lid the rogue be gone immediate)! 
When he gave an account of this the next day, the king thought he 
carried the matter of the promite too tar; lince the promiſe was io be * 
der ſtood to relate not to ſuch crimes ; and therefore he withed, tha 
doctor had ſeized on him, and ordered lum to Le ture to do it, if chef 
could ſet eye on him again. 2 
mY Biſh( 
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ich argument was not long after effeCtually improved by 
. pattifans of France in the court of Savoy. Burt the Ger- 
un troops now in Italy were too numerous to give any of 
Poſe petty princes an opportunity to diſturb them, ſuppoſing 
hey bad an intention to do it; and as for the duke of Savoy, 
Ihatevet his true ſentiments were, he appeared firm, and 
S lute to carry on this campaign with great vigour. On 
de other hand, the French, who bent the power of their 
ms againſt Flanders and Germany, left monſicur Catinat 
Ae much inferior to the allies in Piedmont, as defiring only 
b defend what they had gained the year before on that fide. 
Aut this they could not do; for, the duke of Savoy having 
Sr his army into the field, and diſpoſed of ſeveral parties 
to the vallies and other places for the better ſecurity of the 
Puntry, he marched in the month of July at the head of 
wenty thouſand men into the province of Dauphine ; where, 
2 they had pillaged La Roche, Chantelouve, and fome 
Sher villages, they made themſelves maſters of the caſtle 
Lebe of Guilleſtre, and ſome other patles. In Auguſt 
Wl the army crofled the Durance at Guilleſtre, and moved to- 
wards the city of Ambrun, which was ſurrendered upon articles, 

ter a ſiege of about nine days. Here the duke ot Savoy found 
Menty pieces of cannon, and a conſiderable quantity of provi- 
ons; and the city preſently granted him forty thoufand ivres 
tontribution, which they borrowed at Grenoble tor that pur- 
doſe ; beſides which, he ſeized upon ſixty thouſand livres in 
old, which was the French King's money, in the hands 
f the pay-maſter of the troops. And not onlv the city of 

mbrun, but all the neighbouring towns and villages were 
it the ſame time put under contribution. Here likewiſe 
Juke Schomberg, who commanded the Engliſh forces to 
the aſſiſtance of Savoy, publiſhed a declaration in the name 
df king William, inviting people to join him, and affuring 
them, that his majeſty ©& had no other aim in caufing his 
forces to enter into France, than to reſtore the nobility and 
gentry to their ancient ſpiendor, the parhaments to their 
former authority, and the people to their juſt privileges; and 
ven to grant his protection to the clergy ; and in ſhort to 


tauſe the edict of Nantz to be revived, of which the kings of 


England had been made guarantees.” 

+ Encouraged by this declaration, ſeveral of the French pro- 
teſtants, who had been forced to abjure their religion, took 
this opportunity to make their voluntary recantation before 
monſicur Dubourdicu, duke Schoubers's chaplain. From 
Ambrun the army marched directly to Gap, a city upon the 
frontiers of Provence, whoſe inhabitants opened their gates to 
prince Eugene of Savoy upon his firſt appearing before it, and 
tcadily conſented to pay contribution, to preſerve their 
douſcs from being pillaged and burnt; a treitment, which 
dear eighty caſtles and villages received from the Germans, 
in retaliation of the barbarities committed by the French in 
the Palatinate. Not only Grenoble, the capital of Dau- 


_—_ but the neighbouring provinces, and the rich city of 


yons began already to tremble. And indeed never had the 
allies a fairer opportunity of ſhaking the power of France 4. 
But the duke of Savoy's falling fick of the ſinall-pox, and, 
hat was of more fatal conſequence, the ſpirit of diviſien, 
EFnich broke out among the generals, not only hindered the 
Edchgn, that had been formed of taking Briançon and Quie- 
fas, but likewiſe incapacitated them to keep what they 
dad already conquered. Thus having plundered the coun- 
u, deſtroyed all the. proviſions they could not conſume 
br carry away, and burnt all that refuted to contribute, 
cy blew up the fortifications of Ambrun, took money to 
fave the houſes, and ſo put an end to the campaign. As 
for the duke of Savoy, he was ſcarce recovered of the 
Imall-pox, when he fell into an ague, which reduced him 
ſo low, that his phyſicians began to deſpair of his life ; but 


a Biſhop Burnet tells us, that „If the duke of Savoy had carried on the 
Lempt on Dauphine with the tpirit, with which he began it, he had put the 
Nas of France on that fide into great diſorder, But he was either ill 
red or betrayed in it. He fat down before Ambrun, and beſieged it in 
m; ſo that a place which he might have carried in three days, colt him 
pc weeks, And in every ſtep he made it appear, there was either a great 
ceblenels, or much treachery in his counſels. He made no great progreis ; 
get the diſorder, it threw that and the neighbouring provinces into, was 
great. He was ſtopped by the ſmall-pox, which taved his honour as 
ch as it endangered his perſon. The retreat of his army, when his lite 
8 in danger, looked like a due caution. He recovered of the ſinall- pox, 
B.- 4 ferment remained ſtill in his blood, and broke out fo often into fever- 
Au rclapſes, that it was generally thought he was poiſoned, Many months 
| H ed before he was out of danger. So the campaign ended there with con, 
| \frable lofles to the French, but with no great advantage to the duke, 
A Monſicur Bernard aſſigns the following reaſons, why the duke did not 
e a further progreſs in Dauphine: 1. Becauic the Spaniſh fleet, which had 
i promiſed o come and alarm the coaſts of Provence, did not appear there. 


"arg the Spaniſh troops in the duke's army, would not obey him, nor pe- 
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at length his youthful conſtitution got the better of his diſtem- 
per. 

Beſides the annoying France in her moſt ſenſible part, his 
Britannic majeſty improved the duke of Savoy's alliance to- 
wards the reſtoration of the Vaudois, a people, who juſtly 
boaſted a purity of faith derived from the primitive ages of 
the church, and untainted by later ſuperſtitions. But they 
having loſt all ecclefiaſtical diſcipline through the violence of 
their late perſecution, and being unable to maintain even a 
miniſter or ſchool- maſter, monſieur Dubourdieu acquainted 
Dr. William Lloyd biſhop of St. Aſaph, who about this time 
was removed to the ſce of Litchfield and Coventry, with their 
miſerable condition, who repreſenting the caſe to the queen, 
a fund was eſtabliſhed out of her majeſty's privy-purſe tor the 
maintaining of ten preachers and as many ſchool-moſters in 
the vallies of Piedmont. 

In Catalonia things continued in their former ſlate, the French 
having attempted nothing on that fide, by reaton their tor ces 
were fufficiently diverted another way, and the Spaniards hav— 
ing done as little, from their uſual inactivity and weakn: ss. 

This year the proteſtant intereſt in Germany was ſtre ngth- 
ened by the creation of a ninth clectorate in favour of the 
duke of Hanover. That duke, who had been long under 
the influence of France, had now broken off all commerce 
with that court, and entered into a treaty, both with the em- 
peror and king William. He promiſed great ſupplies againſt 
France and the Turk, if he might be made an elector of the 
empire; in which the King concurred to preſs the matter ſo 
earneſtly at the court of Vienna, that the emperor agreed to 
it, in caſe he could gain the conſent of the other electots; 
which the emperor's miniſters refolyed ſecretly to oppoſe as 
much as poſkble. The duke quickly gained the conſent of the 
greater number ot the electors; yet new objeCtions were ſtill 
made, It was ſaid, that, if this was granted, another electorate 
ina popiſh tamily ought alſo to be created, to balance the ad- 
vantage, Which this would give to the Lutherans; and it was 
moved, that Auſtria ſhould be made an electorate. But this 
was ſo much oppoſed, fince it would give the emperor two 
votes in the electoral College, that it was let fall. In con- 
clufton, after a year's negotiation, and a great oppoſition both 
by papiſts and proteſtant princes (ſome of the latter confider- 
ing more their jealouſies of the houle of Hanover, than the 
inteteſt of their religion) the inveſtiture was given on the 
19th of December 1692, with the title of el:Qor of Brunſ- 
wick, and great marſnal of the empire. The French oppoted 
this with all the artifices they could employ ; and the matter 
lay long in an unſettled ſtate; nor was he now adminted into 
the college, it being ſaid that the unanimuus content of all 
the clectors muſt be had. 

The greateſt prejudice the French ſuffered this year was 
from the ſeaſon ; they had a, very bad harvelt, and no vintage 
in the northern parts. England had likewiſe great appre- 
nenfions from a very cold and wet ſummer, deluges of rain 
continuing till the very time of harveſt. Bur, when the na— 
tion was threatened with a famine, the ſeaſon changed in ſo extra- 
ordinary a manner, as to produce a very plentitul harveſt, ſuth- 
cient both to ſerve ourſelves, and to ſupply our neighbours 
abroad, which brought great ſums of money into the kingdom. 

In the beginning of September, there was an earthquake 
felt in moſt places in England, particularly in London ; and 
in many parts of France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
The king was then in his camp at dinner, 1n an old decayed 
houſe, which ſhaking very much, and every one apprehend- 
ing it was ready to fall, he was prevailed with to riſe from 
table, and go out of the houſe ; but the ſurpriſe was ſoon 
over, and he returned to dinner. About two months be- 
fore, molt terrible earthquakes happened in Sicily and Mal- 
ta, which were repreſented as the moſt dreadful, of any men- 


netrate ſo far as he would have had them, either from a fear of heing engaged 
too fur, or a deſire of havinga greater (ſhare ofthe booty than they had received. 
This miſunderſtanding occaſioned a great deal of time to be loſt, and gave the 
enemy an opportunity of ſtrengthening themſelves, and ſtopping the progreſs 
of the confederate arms. 3. The ſickneſs of the duke himſelf, 4. and laſtly, 
The extraordinary vigilance of monſicur Catinat, and the good diſpoſition 
which he had every where made, This general having learned that the duke 
had ſome deſign upon Briangon and Jup, took ſuch meuſures with the inconft- 
derable body of troops under his command, that it was thought impoſſible o 
penetrate as far as theſe two places thiough a great many defiles, in which the 
French were ſtrongly intrenched, and which could not be torced without 
the loſs of part of the army, The duke therefore and his generals being 
informed of theſe difficulties, and finding the winter advancing, and the 
country ſo ruined, that it was impoſſible to ſupport the troops there during 
that ſeaſon, and conlidering, that they had no place to fecure themiclves in, 
if they ſhould be attacked by the enemy, when the mount uns ſliould be 
Mut up by the ſow ; they thought proper to retire, ater they had pluu- 
dered the country. Lett. Hit. II. 495. 
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tioned in hiſtory. It was eſtimated, that about one hundred 
thouſand periſhed by them in Sivily. About the ſame time, 
an earthquake alſo ſhook the ifland of Jamaica, and almoſt 
totally ruined the town of Port-Royal : fo that, beſides the 
damages, no leſs than fifreen-hundrec perions periſh-d in it. 
Theſe were very extraordinary things, which made thoſe 
that ſtudied apocalvptical mitters, imagine the end of the 
world drew near, But bowever, theſe difmal accidents had 
but little influence on people to reform their manners. The 
great examples, ſer the nation by the king and queen, were 
not much followed. The king had publiſhed a proclatna- 
tion, declaring his reſolution, to dilſcountenarce all manner of 
vice and immoraliry, in all perſoas from the higheſt to the 
loweſt degrec ; and the queen, in the King's ablence, gave 
orders to execute the laws againſt drunkenneſs, ſwearing, 
and debauchery; and ſent directions over England, to all 
magiſtrates to do their duty in exccuting them: to which the 
king joined his authority, upon his return to England, Yet 
the reformation of manners, whick fome zealous men ſtudied 
to promote, went on but flowly, Many of the interior ma- 
giſtrates were not only remiſs, but were very fauity thein- 
telves, and even diſcouraged thoſe, who endeavoured to have 
vice ſupprefled and puniſhed. It mult be confetied, that the 
behaviour of many clergymen gave great offence, They had 
taken the oaths, and read the prayers for the preſent eſta— 
bliſhment : they obſerved the orders for public faſts and 
thankſgivings, and yet they ſhewed in many places the: 
averſion to the government but too viſibly. In ſome places it 
broke out in very indecent inftances, that were brought into 
Courts of law and cenſured. This made many conclude, 
that the clergy were a fort of men, that would [wear and pray 
even againſt their own conſeiences, rather than loſe their be- 
nefices, and conſequently were governed by intereſt, and not 
by principle. The jacobites grew {till to be more outrageous, 
while the clergy emed to be. neutruls in the diſpute. And 
what was, yer, more extraordinary, the government itſelf 
acted with ſuch remiflneſs, and ſo few were enquired after or 
puniſhed, that thoſe who were employed by the king, be- 
haved themſeives in many places, as if they had ſecret 1n- 
ſtructions to be heavy upon his belt friends, and to be gentle 
to his enemies. Upon the whole matter, the nation was fall- 
ing under a general corruption, which was much ſpread 
among all torts of people. | 

On the 13th of September the queen iſfucd out two pro- 
clamations; the one for the better diſcovery of ſeditious 
libellers ©, and the other for the diſcovery and apprehending 
of highwaymen, and for a reward of forty pounds for every 
ſuch offender, to the diſcoverers; which encouragement 9C- 
caſioned the taking of many of theſe robbers, who about this 


time very much inteſted the roads of this kingdom. 


In May this year was detected a ſham plot invented by one 
Robert Young, who was committed to Newgate till he diſ— 
charged a fine impoſed upon him. One Henry Pearſon, a 
priſoner in the fame place for debt, perceiving Young to be 
very expert in counterfeiting hands, told him, that, if he 
could contrive a plot, and father it upon the earls of Marl- 
horough and Saliſbury, Dr. Thomas Sprat biſhop of Rochel- 
ter, and foinc others, he might ſoon have money enough to 
pay his fine. Young gladly accepted the propoſal ; but told 


e Now it was that the Glencoe buſineſs was induſtrionfly noiſed about 
town and country, and repreſented as bad as the maſlacres at Paris and in 
Ireland, and as the king's act and deed ; but, how juſtly, will hereafter 
be feen, Leſitcy publiſhed a pretended relation of the tact, in a letter which 
was greedily fwallowed by the jacobites, and other enemies of the revo— 
lution. | 

The proceedings of that parliament will appear from the following 
extracts of original letters from Mr. Richard James, one of the under- 
feeretanes of ſtate, to fir William Dutton Colt, envoy-extraordinary at 
Hanover: 


Whitehall, Octob. 7, 1692. 

« This week arrived an exprefs from Ireland with ſeveral bills, that have 
been prepared by the council there to be preſented to the parliament, which 
fat down on the 5th inſtant, 'Fhey were put into the hands of Mr. attor- 
ney-general to conſider of them, who made this afternoon his report to 
the queen and council here, where the {aid bill; were lead, and fuch 
amendments being made, as were thought ſit, they are ordered to be en— 
groſſed and patied under the great feal of England, in order to be diſpatched 
back to Ireland, "Theſe bills are eleven in numbet; the chief of them are 
for granting the aid to their majeſties;“ for * jettling the militia ;* and for 
an indemnity,” 


Whitehall, Octob. 11, 1692. 


The council has met ſeveral times to conſider of the bills tranſmitted 
hither trom Irelaud, and have, with ſome amendments, approved of theſe 
that follow; * An act for granting certain duties to their majeſties: An ac 

I 


two other bills under conſideration, to wit, that for a general ind 
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Pearſon; that nothing could be done in that matter, tin, 
was releaſed, which in a ſhort time was effected. As f 
as Pearfon was at liberty, he employed one Stephen Black. 
head to carry letters between himſelf and Young. hu, 
certain ſtratagem Young happened to procure the ea;} ;; 
Marlborough's hand, which he counterteited fo exact 
that it was very difficult to diſtinguiſh the true from ;.. 
falſe. Afterward he drew up an affociation, and affixe., 
it the hands of the carls of Marlborough and Saliſburv, ,, 
alſo fir Bafil Firebraſs's, the biſhop of Rocheſter's, and 
lord Cornbury's, which two laft were writ by another hp, 
And, that the more credit might be given to this pretend 
plot, Young forged ſeveral letters in the earl of MI, 
rough's name, ſuppoſed to be directed to himſelf, hi 
Blackhead uſed to bring to him again. Blackhead went the 
times to the biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe at Bromley in Kas 
upon a fictitious errand, from a ſuppoſed doctor of diyini. 
but with no other intent than to convey the forged affect 
into a ſecret place, where it was afterwards tound by the 
king's meflengers, who, upon information given by Vous 
againſt that prelate, came firſt to ſecure his perſon, and the, 
to {earch his houſe. His lordſhip was ſome days under c. 
finement; but upon a ſtrict examination of the whole mar; 


ih 


before the council, and the confronting of Blackhead wy; 


Young, the forgery was evidently diſcovered, and his joy; 
ſhip's innocence made maniteſt. 

The carl of Marlborough was likewiſe committed to n. 
Tower upon the accufation of this Young, on the stha 
May, where he continued till the 15th of the next month, 
being the laſt day of the term, when he was admitted to bal 
at the King's: Bench bar, the duke of Shrewſbury, the me. 
quis of Hallitax, the ear] of Carbury, and Mr. Boyle beige 
bail for him. On the 24th of October following, being tj 
firſt day of Michaelmas term, his lordſhip appeared apain i; 
that court, and inſiſted to be diſcharged, alledging, that be 
had been committed upon the charge of Young, againſt whom 
an information of perjury and forgery had been fince found 
by the grand jury, and declaring, that he would otheryif 
make his complaint in the houſe of lords. But his bail wi 
ſtill continued by order of that court. 

Scotland enjoying now a perfect tranquility, the patliz 
ment of that kingdom was very zealous: and forward to con. 
tribute new levies for the fupport of their majeſties govers: 
ment. And as for Ireland, the lord Sidney, lord lieutenant 
of that kingdom, ſo managed affairs, that the parliamer: 
there, which began on the zth of October, made an ad, 
not only of * recognition of their majeſties undoubted title to 
that crown,” and another “ for encouragement of proteſtar! 
ſtrangers to ſettle in that kingdom,“ but alto one * for gran 
ing to their majeſties the ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
by an additional duty of exciſe upon beer, ale, and ot! 
I:quors.” Alter which, on the 3d of November, they we: 
prorogucd *. | 

The king departed from the camp at Gramont on Frida 
September the 7th, having left the command in chief of ti: 
army with the elector of Bavaria; and the next day arrive! 
at Breda, and went thence to his houſe at Loo, to dive" 
himſelf a few days with hunting. He then came back tv 
Bruflels, and held a council of war, wherein he gave orc! 


for an additional exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors : An act “ 
tling the militia ; An act for puniſhing deſerters and mutineers in the arn 
An att to encourage proteſtant ſtrangers to come and ſettle in Ireland: - 
act to prevent vexattous ſuits; and an act about taking aitidavits 11 | 
country.“ The act of indemnity,” which was ſent over with the re, 
{till under debate; and the papiſts, who are concerned therein, fince it ©!!! 
oft all remainders to the forteited eſtates, have petitioned the queer, “ 
they may be heard, before the bill be fent back; and their petition 3 ' 
terred to Mr, attoruey-gencral.“ 

| j 


Whitchall, Octob. 21, 6% 


„The letters from Dublin of the x 2th tell us, that the parliament 
yet done little befides appointing the committees. That of grievances " f 
fallen upon Mr. Culliford, lately one of the commiſſioners of the reve 
there, who, it was believed, would not come off there as he did the“ 
winter in England. They had likewiſe queſtioned one Croſe, a genilen” 
of the county of Cork, for ſeveral things done by him in the late 8 
James's time, and had confined him, and expelled him the hou, ” 
which he was a member. They have likewiſe ordered their votes d 
printed.“ 


Whitehall, Octob. 28, 159% 


. X 3 2 he 

The king came hither yeſterday, being the day appointed for 2 ft 
lic thankſgiving ; and in the afternoon was preſent at the general cou” 
where two Iriſh bills more were read and approvgg, viz. one * to pitt 
frauds and perjuries ;* and anothe: * to ſettle inteſtates eſtates.“ The!e ” 
wy 
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ill he for the march of the forces into winter quarters, and went 
be hence to the Hague, where having ſettled his affairs, he 
lack. Fembarked on the 15th of October on board the Mary yatch, 

Y | attended by fir Cloudeſley Shovel, with ſeveral men of war, 
arl 0 and on the 18th landed ſafe at Yarmouth, The next night 
act Ihe lay at fir John Duke's at Sax mundham, and, on Thurſday 
= the 20th, was met by the queen at Newhall, and about 
led eight the ſame evening their majeſties come to Kenſington, 
ry, x having paſſed through the city ot London amidſt the accla- 
"0 ti: mations of the people, and continued illuminations of the 
„ houſes, and other demonitrations of joy for his ſafe return, 
endet Two days after the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder of 
uriby, London attended his majelty at Kenſington, with a congra- 
which tulatoty addreis. The king received them very gracioully, 
t thter conferred the honour of knighthood upon Salathiel Lovel, 
Ker Eeſq. ſerjeant at law, their recorder ; and accepted their invi- 


vin, tation to dine at Guildhall on the lord mayor's day, fir John 
| Jeet being then mayor. The entertainment was very mag— 
nificent ; and the king was pleaſed to confer the honour of 
You knighthood upon John Wildman, William Gore, James 


id th: Houblon, aldermen ; Leonard Robinſon, chamberlain; Row- 
er Cop land Aynſworth, William Scawen, Joſiah Child, and John 
matter Touch, citizens. And the tame honour was conterred ſome 
d with days before on Thomas Trevor, eſq. their majeſties ſollicitor 
o lor general. : 
On the 10th of October, it had been ordered by the queen 
to the in council, that the monthly faſts, appointed by proclama- 
5th ot tion of the 24th of March, 1691, ſhould be diſcontinued till 
month, * further order ; and a public thankſgiving was ordered for the 
to bal prefervation of their majeſties and their government againſt 
e Mar: the deſigns and attempts of their open and ſecret enemies, 
> being particularly for the late ſignal victory at fea, againſt the 
ing the French fleet; and for the diſappointment of the barbarous 
7AM in and horrid conſpiracy for taking away his majeſty's life by 
that be aſſaſſination. 
| whom About this time ſeveral French refugees, ſtudious to pro— 
found mote the intereſt of England, and to weaken France by im— 
herwie pairing her manufactures, in conjunction with ſome Englith 
ain merchants, termed the © Royal Luſtring company;' and 
being ſupported by the protection of the earl of Pembroke, 
parliz- whom they chote their Governor, obtained the king's pa- 
to con. tent, whereby they were reputed a body politic, having the 
v0 eig. full and ſole privilege for the making of luſtrings and ala— 
utenan! modes in England. On the 26th of October, this patent was 
liamert read in full committee at their houſe in Auſtin Friars; at 
an. aCt, which time the company was farther aſſured by their go- 
title to vernor of their majeſties ſatisfaction in this undertaking to 
oteſtart ſach a degree, that all other encouragements might be ex- 
r grant: pected for the promoting of it, 
bound, On Friday the 4th of November, the parliament met at 
| otic; Weſtminſter, which the King opened with the following 
ey we peech to both houſes. | 
Fridy nity :* and that for * eaſing proteſtant diſſenters;' but they are both laid 
of thi le for the pretent. Ey the firſt a great many pertons are attainted, and 
My e remainders are cut off from all forfeited eſtates ; and by the latter a 
3 weater überty is given the diflenters than what they now enjoy here.“ 
dne 
back to 2s 
e ordeg Whitchall, Novemb. 4,1692. 
5 * Yeſterday came in ſeveral mails from Ireland; the laſt are of the 2oth 
ct kor in d 24h of laſt month. They bring little news, telling us only, that the 


urn o honſes of parliament had pafled an act for recognition of their mayet- 
des undonbted title to the crown of Ireland, and had under conſideration 


us ! eral other bills, as allo the ſtate of the revenue, and ſome grievances, 
he rc iich they complained of; but the letters do not ſay what they were, 
nec it e acy had expelled Mr, Farrel the houſe for having adhered to and favoured 
geen, 11 de Iriſh during the late rebellion, as they had done before to Mr. Crofts 
ion 0! the county of Cork, And my lord lieutenant had tent a meſſage to them, 
Ung them know, that they thould fit but a fortnight longer, aud be then 
Pologued till the ipruig.“ ; 
I, 69 
4 Whitchall, Novem. 8, 1692. 
ment d 
aces h By the letters from Dublin of the 25th and zoth paſt, we have an ac- 
e rec. count, that the two houſes of parliament there had paſſed an act for granting 
d the © tneir majeſties an additional exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors, 
gentle hich may raiſe about twenty-five thouſand pounds. But at the ſame time 
late Nil the commons declared, "Chat it was their undoubted right to prepare and 
houte, c Iclolve the ways and means of raiſing money; and that their receiving the 
tes do » tud bill of exciſe, which was tranſmitted to them under the great ſeal of 
England, mould not be drawn into precedent for the future. And withall 
"ey rejected another bill ſent out of England, for granting certain duties to 
: then mazeſties for one year, and ordered it to be entered in their journals, 
28, 199% lat the reaſon why the ſaid bill is rejected, is, that the fame had not its riſe 
3 in their houſe. And after this they themſelves took into conſideration, how 
for a put 


ey ſhould raiſe the reſt of the ſupply of ſeventy thouſand pounds, which 
wer had voted to be given for one year towards paying the army, They 
bad likewiſe rejected two other bills tranſmitted out of England, one 1atitled, 


al counc!s 
to preve® 
here wer 
indem: 
al indem, 
gilt I 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


oy Am very glad to meet you again in parliament, where 
| TI have an opportunity of thanking you for the great 
ſupphes you have given me for the proſecution of this war, 
And I hope by your advice and aſſiſtance, which have never 
failed me, to take ſuch meaſures, as may be moſt proper for 
ſupporting our common intereſt againſt the exceſſive power of 
France, 

* We have great reaſon to rejoice in the happy victory, 
which by the bleſſing of God we obtained at fea. And I with 
I could tell you, that the ſucceſs at land had been anſwerable 
to it. I am ſure my own ſubjects had fo remarkable a part 
in both, that their bravery and courage muſt ever be remem- 
bered to their honour. 

. The French are repairing their loſſes at ſea with great 
diligence, and do defign to augment their land forces conſi— 
derably againſt the next campaign; which makes it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for our ſafety, that at leaſt as great a force 
be maintained at fea and land, as we had the laſt year. And 
therefore | muſt aſk of you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, a ſupply ſuitable to fo great an occaſion. 

** I am very ſenſible how heavy this charge is upon my 
people; and it extremely atflicts me that it is not poſſible to 
be avoided, without expoling ourſelves to inevitable ruin and 
deſtruction. The inconvenience of ſending out of the king- 
dom great ſums of money, for the payment of the troops 
abroad, is indeed very conſiderable ; and I fo much wiſh it 
could be remedied, that, if you can ſuggeſt to me any me- 
thods for the ſupport of them, which may letlen this incon- 
venience, I ſhall be ready to receive them with all the fatis- 
taction imaginable, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* None can defire more than I do, that a deſcent ſhould 
be made into France; and therefore, notwithſtandting the 
diſappointment of that deſign laſt ſummer, TI intend to at- 
tempt it the next year with a much more conſiderable force; 
and to ſoon as I ſhall be enabled,, all poſſible care and appli- 
C.ition ſhall be uſed rowards it. 

And upon this occation I cannot omit taking notice of 
that fignal deliverance, which by the good providence of 
God we received the laſt ſpring, to the diſappointment and 
contuſion of our enemies deſigns and expectations. 

„This has 1ufficiently ſhewn us how much we are expoſed 
to the attempts of France, while that king is in a condition 
to make them. Let us therefore improve the advantage we 
have at this time of being jained with molt of the princes and 
ſtares of Europe, againſt ſo dangerous an enemy. In this 
ſurely all men will agree, who have any love for their 


An att to confirm the acts of ſettlement and explanation and refolution of 
the doubts of the lord heutenant and council upon the ſaid acts ;“ and the 
other, An act tor reverſing the act of attiainders, and all other acts made 
in the Jate pretended parhament of Ireland.“ They had appointed a committee 
to inquire what laws were going to expire in Ireland, and were tit to be conti- 
nued ; and what laws, that have been made in England, were fit to be made of 
force in that kingdom; and the tad committee had teportedieveral laws accord- 
ingly; among which one was the Habeas Corpus act, They had alto reprefent- 
ed ſeveral grievances to the lord lieutenant, to wit, the employing of papiſts in 
the army ; the ſuftering them to go armed; and witupplying of the for- 
feitures, &, Laſtly, they had given his excellency thinks for his cate to 
ſuppreſs the rapparces and tories, whole numbers began to create in the 
north of Connaught, and in the coutty of Cork, And the houte of lords 
had refolved to wiite letters to the houſes of the parhument in Engiand, to 
thank them and this whole kingdom tor their kindnets and aſſiſtange to the 
Lich, when they lately fled into this Kingdom from the popiſh perſecution 
in Ireland. The fame letters add, that it was believed the parhament 
would end their lceflions the laſt week, and be prorogued till the ſpring.” 


Whitehall, Novemb. 11, 1692, 


« This day came in an expreſs from Ireland, with an account that his 
excellency the lord lieutenant had on the 34 inſtant prorogued the par- 
liament to the 6th ot April next, after having given the royal aflent to the 
Act of recognition of their majeſties undoubted title to the crown of Eug- 
land; an act for granting an additional exciſe to their majeſtics; an act for 
encouraging proteſtant ſtrangers to ſettle in Ireland; and an act for taking 
aftidavits in the country.“ The commons had rejected ſeveral other acts 
beſides thoſe mentioned in my laſt, to wit, that,“ for ſettling the militia ; 
another tor puniſhing mutineers and deſerters, &c.“ Which, together with 
ſome other votes, gave his excellency ſuch ditlike of their proceedings, that 
he took notice of it in his ſpeech at their riſing, and cauſed a proteitation to 
be entered againſt them in the lords houte, tor aſſerting the King's prero- 
gative ; and his excellency had likewife removed Mr. jerjeaut Otborne and 
Mr. ſerjeant Broderick, two leading men in the houſe, trom being of the 
king's council.” | 


The 
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country, or any zcal for our religion. I cannot therefore 
doubt but you will continue to ſupport me 1n this war againſt 
the declared enemy of this nation; and that you will give 
as ſpeedy diſpatch to the affairs before you, as the nature and 
importance of them will admit ; that our preparations may be 
timely and effectual for the preſervation of all that is dear and 
valuable to us. | 

« I am ſure I can have no intereſt but what 1s yours. 
We have the ſame religion to defend; and you cannot be 
more concerned for the preſervation of your liberties and 
properties than I am, that you ſhould always remain in the tull 
poſſeſſion and enjoyment of them; for I have no aim but to 
make you a happy people. 

« Hitherto I have never ſpared to expoſe my own perſon 
for the good and welfare of this nation; and I am ſenſible ot 
your good affections to me, that I ſhall continue to do fo with 
great chearfulneſs upon all occaſions, wherein I may contri- 
bute to the honour and advantage of England.” 


This ſpeech was received with the univerſal approbation 
which it deſerved. The commons after reading the king's 
ſpeech, by reaſon of the thinneſs of the houſe adjourned to the 
11th of Novemberf, in order to give their members time to 
come up; the lords likewiſe adjourned to November the 7th, 
when a complaint was made by the carlsof Huntingdon, Scart 
dale, and Marlborough, that they had been lately commit— 
ted to the Tower by warrants, wherein it was not ſaid, that, 
that any information was given againſt them upon oath, 
which they alledged to be required by the law. They com- 
plained likewiſe, that the beginning of this Michaelmas 
term they were continued upon bail, by the court of King's- 
Bench, though the parliament was then going to meet ; which 
they looked upon as a breach of the privilege of the peerage 
of England; wherein they were ſeconded by tome other lords, 
Theſe two points were debated ſome time, and the opinion of 
the judges was aſked upon the laſt; and the lord chief juſtice 
Holt juſtified the proceeding of the King's-Bench. At laſt it 
was reſolved, that a committee ſhould be appointed to inquire 
into precedents about this matter, and to make their re- 
port on the Wedneſday following; till which time the 
houſe adjourned ; and the committee met on Tueſday ac- 
cordingly. 

The houſe of pcers meeting on Wedneſday, November 
gth, reſumed the aflair of the commitment of the lords to the 
Tower, and their being continued uuder bail by the King's 
Bench. The debate ran chiefly upon the ſecond head; and 
it was moved, that the recognizances of the taid lords, 
which were taken in the King's Bench, ſhould be removed 
to the houſe of peers, as being the ſupreme court. But the 
lord chief juſtice Holt's opinion being atked, and he ac- 
quainting them, that it could not be done, that debate fel], 
The day following, their lordſhips called before them Mr. 
Aaron Smith, who was the Solicitor for law affairs; and he 
was aſked upon oath what witnefles there were in the firſt 
place againſt the earl of Huntingdon ; to which he anſwered, 
that he knew of but one, It was then debated whether one 
witneſs was ſufhicient to keep a peer under bail, after he had 
entered his prayer at the King's Bench to be tried, as the 
habeas corpus act directs ; but they came then to no reſolution 
upon it. 

The hoſue of commons met on the 11th according to their 
adjournment, when a motion was made by fir Thomas Clar- 
ges for an addreſs to his majeſty, that the foreign alliances 
might be laid before that houſe ; which was carried; and the 
deſign of it was evidently to enter into the confideration of the 
part, which the ſeveral contederate princes bore in the war; 
and whether it was proportion ble to that of England. 

The next day the peers reſumed the debate concerning the 
lords Who had been committed; and the committee, which 

had been appointed for that purpoſe, reported an order, de- 
claring, © That no peer ſhouid be continued upon bail, un— 
leſs there were two witneſſes againſt him.” Upon this ſome 
debate aroſe, but concluded without any determination ; and 
then their lordſhips entered upon the confideration of the 
legality of the coinmitments, but adjourned without coming 
to any concluſion, 

The fame day there was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons a bill for “regulating trials in cates of high treaſon ;' 


* The proceedings of both houſes in this ſeſſion, are chiefly extracted 
from a ſeries of onginal letters, written by Mr. Warre, under ſecretaty of 
ſtate, to ſir. W. D. Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, 

s Accordingly fir John Aſhby being examined, November 19, particu- 
larly in relation to the French men of war that eſcaped into St. Malo's, 
he gave an account of the proceedings of the ſlips under his command in and 
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and they voted thanks to admiral Ruſſel, and the comm, 
ers and ſeamen of the fleet, for the late victory at ſea, ;,, 
ordered, that the lords of the admiralty lay before the h;, 
copies of the orders by them ſent to the admiral ; Who y,, 
likewiſe ordered to bring copies of thoſe, which he had ;.. 
ceived; the houſe reſolving to inquire how it came to pas 
that the victory was not puriued, | 

The next day, November 12, the houſe of lords recciyeq, 


report from their committee, of an order, declaring, that 5. 


peer ſhall be remanded to priſon by the King's Bench yy, 
his appearing before them by virtue of the habeas corpus 
act, after having entered his prayer to be tried as the ſaid 28 
directs, or kept under bail, unleſs there be againſt him ty, 
witneſſes upon oath. Hereupon the judges were conſulte, 
and they were of opinion, that it was not neceſſary in th, 
caſe to have two witneſſes upon oath againſt the priſon; 
but that there ought to be two witneſſes in a capacity tg h. 
ſworn, fince it might happen, that one of them was ab{cy; 
and had not yet had an opportunity to be ſworn. The com. 
mittee therefore altered their order agreeably to this opinicy 
of the judges ; and then it was moved on the 14th of Nov, 
ber, and debated ſeverai hours, whether that order ſhould b. 
a ſtanding rule in the journals of the houſe, and at la j 
was reſolved in the affirmative by thirty-five voices apaing 
twenty-eight. The day following their lordſhips entered 
again upon the matter of the lords continued under bai, 
and confidered in what manner to diſcharge them from thei; 
recognizances; and after ſome debate it was intimated as 23 
expedient, that his majeſty would give order for their di. 
charge the next day; which put an end to the debate, an 
they accordingly adjourned to Thurſday, November 15, 
when they were informed, that theſe lords had been di 
charged the day before by the king's particular command, 
Upon this a debate aroſe, what entry thould be made thereof 
in their journals for aſſerting the rights and privileges of the 
peers, wherein they came to no determination, but adjourned 
the debate to the next day, when they ordered it to be cn. 
tered upon their journal, that being informed, that his ma. 
jeſty had given directions for the diſcharge ot the lords under 
bail in the King's Bench, the debate about that matter ceal. 
ed. This debate went off in a bill, that indemnificd the 
niniſtry for thoſe commitments, but limited them, for th: 
future, by ſeveral rules; all which rules were rejected by the 
commons. They thought thoſe limitations gave a lcgal 
power to commit, 1n caſes where they were obſerved ; where- 
as they thought the ſafer way was to indemnity the miniltr 


** j 


when it was viſible they did not commit any but upon rea! 
danger, and not to ſet them any rules. Since, as to the 
committing of ſuſpected perſons, where the danger is te 
and viſible, the publick ſatety muſt be looked to, and ſuper: 
ſede all particularlaws, 

The commons, on the 12th of November entered up! 
an inquiry, 1. Why the late victory at ſea had not been put 
ſued ? 2. Why the deſcent had not been made? z. Why care 
had not been taken to cover the trade, by having convor: 
and cruiſers in proper ſtations? In anſwer to the firſt, adn 
ral Ruffcl alledged, that nothing had been omitted on hi 
part; and that he gave orders in writing to fir John Aihby, 
preſently after the fight, to purſue the French ſhips, the 
fled through the Race of Alderney ?. Secondly, as to 18: 
deſcent, he laid, That it was fo late in the year when the land 
forces joined the fleet, that it was the opinion of all the ſeamen, 
that the great ſhips could not ſtand over to St. Malo's, or tit 
other places propoled, without an extreme hazard, So that 
the inquiry remaining was, why the land forces embatked 89 
ſooner ; of which the commiſhoners of tranſports, victual- 
lers, and officers of the ordnance, were required to give 5 
account as far as related to their ſeveral parts. Laftly, the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty were directed to give an ac 
count about the convoy's. 

On the 14th, the commons made an addreſs to the king 
in which they acknowledged The great affection his M# 
jeſty ſhewed to his ſubjects, by taking notice of their braver? 
and courage, by that ſenſible concern he exprefled for ti 
charges on his people, and by that tender regard for the hie. 
ſervation of their religion, liberties, and properties, her 
muſt ever be remembered with gratitude by all his fat 
ſubjects. They likewiſe acknowledged the favour oi % 


» X k 1 oe 
after the engagement; with which the houſe was fo well pleaſed, that the 


ſpeaker, by direction of the houſe, acquaiated him, * That the one wh 
notice of his ingenious behaviour at the bar, and that he had given au, 
count to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, and was dilmified front jariner n 


tendance.“ Pr. H. C. II. 410. 5 
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Judges thereupon, which the King intormed the houſe 
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reſtoring his majeſty in ſafety to his people, after ſo many 


$.1:ards and dangers, to which he had expoſed his ſacred per- 
Fon; that there might be nothing wanting on his part to op- 
Soſe the ambitious defigns of his enemies, and to maintain 
due honour of England, and the liberties of Europe. 
&1ſo congratulated his deliverance from the ſecret and open 
geligns, . . 
bim; and aſſured him, that they would always adviſe and 
aſſiſt him 
4 nemies.“ : 
acknowledgments to the queen, © for her gracious and prudent 
miniſtration of the government, whilſt his majeſty was ha- 
zarding 
peace, > : 

Feign, at a time when the greateſt part of Europe was ſufſer- 
ing the miſerable effects of war. They allo congratulated, 
not only the ſignal deliverance, which they received from a 
Þold and cruel deſign, formed and proſecuted for their de- 
Aruction, when it was juſt ready to be executed, but like- 
wiſe the return of her majeſty's fleet with ſo compicat and 
glorious a victory, as was not to be equalled in any former 


They 
which the malice of his enemies had formed again{t 
in the ſupporting of his government againſt his 


They preſented at the ſame time their thankful 


his royal perſon abroad; and for the bleſſings of 
which they enjoyed at home under her auſpicious 


age; aſſuring her majeſty, that the grateful ſenſe they had 
of their happineſs under her government, ſhould be always 


maniteſted in conſtant returns ot duty and obedience, and a 
firm reſolution to do all that was in their power to render her 
reign ſecure and proſperous.” 


On the 14th fir Edward Seymour delivered to the com- 


mons a meſſage fron the king in anſwer to their addteſs the 
aft ſeſſion, about the Eaſt-India Company, with feveral pa- 
pers relating to that company ; namely, a copy of the new 


regulations drawn up by his majelty's order, and which the 
company had refuſed to {ſubmit to; and the opnion Ot the 
© Was 
the reaſon of his having done nothing in the affair, fince the 


Judges had declared, that the company mult have three years 


[ 
notice, and that no company coud be fet up in that time; 
for which reaſon he left the commons to proceed in.that mat- 
ter as they ſhould think proper. 
The next day the comm ſſioners of accounts laid before the 
commons their report about the receipts and iffues of the pub— 
lic monies; the confideration of which being deterred to the 


Thurſday following, the bufinets of the day was called tor, 


which was to conſider of the king's ſpeech ; but it was an- 
ſwered, that, ſince his majeſty d fired their“ advice' 2s well 
a3 * aſſiſtance,” they could not offer the former till they had 
inquired into the alliances, public accounts, &c. And there- 
upon it was ordcied that the confideration of his majeſty's 
ſpeech ſnould be adjourned til! the Tucfday following. 

On Wedneſday, November 16th, the commons had a de- 
bate of two hours, by whom the alliances laid before them 
ſhould be tranſlated ; ſome pro,oling, that it ſhould be done 
by public notaries ; others that they ſhould be returned to 
the ſecretary for that purpoſe ; and others, that they ſhould 
be referred to a committee, in order to be rendered into Eng— 
liſh, and theſe laſt prevailed. The next dan was ſpent by 
that houſe in the buſineſs relating to the ift-India company; 
and, the day following, they read a ſecond time the bill © for 
regulating trials in cates of high treaſon ;* upon which a long 
debate aroſe, whether it ſhould be rejected or committed, 
many of the members looking upon it as very unſeaſonable at 
that time, when'the enemies of the government were ſo active 
in plotting againſt it, ſince by this bill the conviction of 
luch offenders would be made much more difficult than it 
was before; but in concluſion, it was carried upon the quet- 
ton by one hundred and ſeventy againſt one hundred and fit- 
ty, that the ſaid bill ſhould be committed to the committee 
of the whole houſe. 

On Wedneſday November the 23d, the commens had a 
long debate about the foreign generals, on which ſubject ſe— 
veral warm ſpeeches were made, and the count de Solms was 
puticularly named as the chicf occaſion of the ill ſucceſs at 


Stcenkirk by not ſending ſuccours, when called for, to ſup— 


port the Engliſh, and as a perſon, who had not treated the 


| Engliſh well, It was at firſt prefled, that no foreign general 


ould be allowed of upon the Engliſh eſtabliſhment ; bur 


that motion would not paſs, though it was refolved with 


little oppoſition, that his majeſty ſhould be humbly adviſed 
ro füll the vacancies, that ſhall happen for the future, of gene- 


kal officers in our army with ſuch only as are natives of their 
mqeſties dominions ; and that the general of the Engliſh foot 


ga native of their majeſties dominions. By which vote they 


© Propoſed to hinder the coming in of an\ other foreign gene- 


*als than were already employed in the ſervice, and to remove 
count Solms. And it was even moved, that the houſe ſhould 
eſire the king to confer that command upon lieutenant-— 


* 
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general Talmaſh, who, it was ſaid, was a better and more 
experienced officer ; but this motion was not ſeconded, and ſo 
it fell. 

On the 24th of November, the commons reſumed the af- 
fair of the Eaſt India company ; and reſolved, that there 
ſhould be a new ſubſcription of a joint ſtock not exceeding 
two millions, and not leſs than 1,500,000l. to continue for 
twenty one years, And the day following the ſtate of the 
war for the enſuing year was laid before the houſe. The 
land force was the fame as it was the laſt year, but the naval 
ſomewhat greater. The whole expence amounted to four 
millions, two hundred thouſand pounds, to which was added 
the defigiency of the laſt poll-act, amounting to 7 50,0001, 
The eſtivateß were read, and the farther contderation of the 
lupply adjourned to the Tueſday following. 

The lords, on November the 23d, attended their majeſties 
with their addteſles of thanks and congratulation; and on 
the 28th they reſolved, that his majeſty be humbly adviſed 
to employ one, who was born their majeſties ſubject, to be 
general of the Engliſh forces; and the day following they 
conſidcred the milcarriages of the intended deſcent into 
France, and after ſome debate reſolved, to make an addreſs 
to his majeſty, that all orders, letters, &c, relating to the 
lame, be laid before them. 

On Saturday, November 26th, the committee about the 
tran{ports made their report to the houſe of commons ; and 
after ſeveral warm ſpeeches, it was reſolved, that in regard 
many of the great affairs of the government have been for 
the time paſt unſuccefsfully managed by thoſe who had the 
direction thereof, the houle ſhould humbly adviſe his majeſty 
to prevent the Ike miſchiets for the future, by employing 
men of known ability and integrity ; this quettion being car- 
ried without a ſingle negative. Some members then repre- 
ſented the prejudices which they conceived to ariſe to the 
public by having all affairs of ſtate pzfled only through the 
cabinet council; thinking it better to have them conſidered 
of in the privy counc:1l ; upon which there was ſome debate, 
but the motion fell, 

On the 28th the commons were employed upon the bill 
* for regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon,” wherein they 
made ſeveral amendments, the principal of which was, that 
this act ſhould not take place, nor be of any force, till after 
the cxpiration of the preſent war with France; which upon 
the queition was carried by one hundred and ſeventy-five, 
againſt one hundred and torty ; this amendment being thought 
to anſwer the main objection againſt the bill, of its being un- 
ſcaſonable. 

The day following they took into conſideration the eſti— 
mates about the fleet. The firſt debate was, whether they 
ſhould allow of the thirty-three thouſand ſcamen demanded 
by the admiralty; which ſome would have reduced to thirty 
thouſand ; but it was carried for the whole number; after 
which they agreed likewiſe to all the particulars of the eſti— 
mate, except that about the two marine regiments, which 
they did not allow of. 

On the zoth of November, the commons went again into 
a grand committee to give advice to his majeſty, Several 
ſpeeches were made againſt the ill management of affairs, and 
the inactivity and want of vigour, that appeared in thoſe, 
who had the adminiſtration of them; which they imputed to 
the principles of ſome of them, who at firſt oppoled the ſet— 
tlement of the government, and therefore could not be 
thought to be lo zealous for the ſupport of it as was neceflary 
in the preſent ſtate of things. And Mr. Arnold went fo far 
as to name the earl of Nottingham, though he was not ſe— 
conded. After a long debate the following vote paſſed with- 
out any oppoſition, that his majeſty be humbly adviſed, for 
the neceſſary ſupport of the government, to employ in his 
councils and management of his affairs, ſuch perſons only 
whole principles oblige them to ftand by him and his tight, 
againlt the late king James and all other pretenders whatſo— 
ever. 

The day following, the houſe agreed with the committee 
about the eſtimates ot the fleet for the enſuing year; and then 
reſolved upon an addreſs to his majeſty, that a Iſt of the ſhips 
deſigned for the next year's ſervice might be laid before 
them. After this the report was made about the bill © for 
regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon,” to which the houſe 
agreed, and particularly to the amendment, that this act 
ſhould not take place till after the expiration of the preſent 
war, which was debated for ſome time, and at laſt carried by 
one hundred and fixty-five againſt one hundred and forty, 
Some clauſes were then offered to be added to the bill, one of 
which occaſioned a long debate. It was to enact, that it 
ſhould be high treaſon for any perſon to declare by word or 
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writing, that their preſent majeſties were not law ſul 2 
righttul king and queen of this realm, This was very us 
oppoſed, as a thing irregular to bring in thus a clauſe Tor 
making a new Jaw, and as dangerous to the ſubject to make 
words treaſon. At laſt it was agreed to lay aſide the chule, 
and that a bill be brought in for the better pretervation of 
their majeſties perſons and government. But no turther 
mention was made of the other bill * for regulating trials, &c. 
during this ſeſſion. | 

The houſe of lords, on the 2d of December, reſumed the 
confideration of the bill of indemnity, and added to it a clauſe 
impowering the council, in caſe of an invaſion, to ſecure all 
ſuſpected perſons, who refuſe to take the oaths, and to give 
ſecurity for their peaceable behaviour. And on the 6th of 
that month the earl of Nottingham gave in to their lord— 
ſhips an account of all orders and proceedings about the 
deſcent. | 

On the zd of December, the commons proceeded upon 
the eſtimates about the land- forces; when the lord Ranelagh 
acquainted them, that, of the fifty-four thouland demanded 
by his majeſty, he deſigned, that twenty-thouſand ſhould be 
left in England, and the reſt employed abroad. Upon this, 
the firſt debate was, whether they ſhould agree to have twen- 
ty-thouſand men kept in England ; and it was prelled to be- 
gin with this queſtion ; but the managers for the court op- 
poſed it, and would not ſuffer this ſeparate queſtion, infiſting 
to have the whole fifty four thouſand men put into the quel- 
tion together ; which occationed a long debate, but at laſt it 
was agreed, that the ſeparate queſtion about the twenty-thou- 
ſand men to be kept in England ſhould be put firſt ; which 
being done, it paſled without a negative. Then the ſecond 
queſtion was debated about the thirty- Hour thouſand men to 
be employed abroad ; which was warmly oppoled by feveral, 
who were againſt ſending any forces to Flanders, where no 
advantage was to be expected by the experience of the laſt 
campaign; at leaſt they were for leſſening the number, fince 


k Leave having been aſked and given, that ſome lords might proteſt, if 
the queition was carricd in the negative, the lords, whoſe. nuncs are under 
written, catered their proteſtativn un the reatutis tollowiag : 

1. Becauſe his majeſty, having particularly and expretsly defired the ad- 
vice of his parliament at this time, when hc 10 much ſeems to necd it, ng 
other method was, or, in our opinions could be propoled, by winch the two 


h i 5 8 a ' 1 3 | 
houſes might ſo well aid fo tpeedily be brought to that concurrence, Wich 


is neceſlary to render their advice effectual. 

2. Becauſe it appears by tome papers already imparted to this houſe, that 
{everal members of the houle of commons are concerned in the matters be— 
fore us, as having been fo lately employed in his majelty's ſervice; and we 
CONCEIVE it the calieſt, propcicit, and tairett u ay of communication bets, cen 
the two houſes, to have ſo great and important a bufinets trantasted aud bre— 
pared in a committee o choſen. 

3. Becauſe it cannot be expected, that fo many members of the houſe of 


commons, from whom we ſhall need mtormation, can in any other manner be 
herc preſent 10 often, though with the leave ot the houſe, as will be ne eltury 
for a {ufficient inquury 1ato the feverat atinrs now under confideration, 

4+ Becaulc, it the houſe t commons intend ally (0 give cl ICE TO ns Na- 
jeſty, it is very probable that both houſes of parliament may receive ſuch 
information ſeverally, as will be thought fit to be communicated as on as 
poſſible ; and we conceive no way of doing that can be fo proper or peedy 

9. Becauſe, in a time of ſuch imminent danger to the nation, by teaſon of 
ſo many miſcarriages, as are ſuppoied generally to be committed, the cloteſt 
and ſtricteſt union of both houtes is ablotutely neceflary to redeem us from 
all that ruin, which we have too much cauie to fear is coming upon us, 
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Mr. John Hampden publiſhed about this time a remarkable piece, inti- 
ted.“ Somme fort conhiderations concerning the ate of the nation.“ He 
he gins it wth remarking, that * perhaps there was not any time in which it 
was more neceſſary to join heads aud hearts for the ſervice of our native 
country, that ſo a 1ite and eftectual method might be agreed upon, to bring 
a. dd ea 2 „„ ts 5 
the nation through the great and mann diikeulties it laboured under; and to 
attain the end, which was propoſed in the late revolution, and in that war, 
in which it was engaged tor the defcucc of all that was dear to us, againſt 
| | | 5 
thoſe, who were 1worn enemies of our teligion and countty.“ He then con- 
ſidere, that the remedying of all the evils, under which the nation laboured, 
was only to be expected trom the parliament ; and thit, it the parliament 
ſhould ſeparate what the king had lo witely joined together in his ſpeech, and 
ſhould either give athitance without advice, or advice without athiitance, our 
affairs would be ruined, and the nation undone, 
Mr. Hampden next makes ſome reflections upon the ſtate of the nation, 


and conhders it as in a ſtate of war, and againit whom, and for what ends, it 


was engaged in that war. The perton againſt whom the war was directed, 


he teils us, was the French king, who might be faid 15 be in fome fort the 
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the kingdom could not bear ſo great an expence. This de 8 


bate kept the houſe fitting till nine at night, when the qutſ. 
tion being put, it was carried for the thirty-four thouſy 
men with ſo great a majority, that the oppoſite fide did ny, 
think fit to divide for it. On the 5th they went again into, 
grand committee to give advice; and after a long debate, 2nd 
divers angry ſpeeches, they paſſed the two following vote, 

1. That the committee was of opinion, that there had bea 
an apparent miſcarriage in the management of the affairs t. 
lating to the deſcent the laſt ſummer. 2. That one cauſe o 
the ſaid miſcarriage, was the want of giving timely and ge. 
ceſſary orders by tuch perſons, to whom the management d 
this matter was committed. 'The firſt paſſed without any g, 
poſition ; but the laſt, which was plainly levelled at the en 
of Nottingham, was carried only by one voice, a hundry 
and fixty- five againſt a hundred and fixty-four. The da 
following they procceded upon the eſtimates about the land. 
forces, and agreed to the allowances demanded for the gener 
othcers, But, when they came to the three pounds a das { 


down for Mr. Blaithwait, they would not allow of it, by 
reduced it to twenty ſhilling*, which, upon the queſtion, wy 
carried by about nineteen voices, 

The lords, on the 5th of December, had the earl of Ny. 
tingham's relation concerning the deſcent read to them, ard 
it was ordered, that the original letters from admiral Rufſ:, 
and other perſons therein mentioned, ſhould be laid befor: 
the houſe. After which a motion was made, that they ſhou!! 
proceed jointly with the commons in giving their advice t; 
his majeſty, and to that end it ſhould be propoſed, that x 
conitiittce might be appointed by either houſe, to meet tg. 
gether, and conſider of heads for the fame. But, after | 
long debate, it was reſolved in the negative by a majority of 
forty-eight againſt thirty-ſix; of the former number were al 
the lorus of the cabinet council, except the lord Steward; 
all the biſhops preſent, except di. Watſon, biſhop of 8. 
David's." 


enemy of mankind, © the dehign of whoſe whole life had been to cſtabliſhin 
Europe what they call an wmvertal monarchy, which might mote propetls 
be called the entlaving of all Europe, and whole hatred to all, that bore the 
name of proteliant, was uweterate and invincible,” The ends of the war 
were both juſt and neceflary in the higheſt degree; ſelf-defence, the mate 
nance of our antient tee govertmaent; the afſertmg our rights and liberties; 
and, above all, the preſervation ot the proteltant religion 2gainſt popery aue 
idolatry. 

Mr. Hampden then conſiders, in what ſtate and condition we were for the 
cariying on this great war, which had already laſted almoſt four years, and 
was likely to 141t much longer, and at length to end nahappily, if effectusd 
mentures were not taken by the parliament to manage it in ſuch a way, aud 
for ſuch ends, us were confiſtent with our ability, preſent condition, and tr 
interett,” He proceeds to ſhew, that the nation was not only in 2 ſtate ad 
war, but alſo in a ſtite of decay and conſuming, and that in many refpects 
as, 1. With reſpect to its ſhipping ; it being incredible, what number of 
ſhips had been loſt fince the beginning of the war. 2. With regard to its 
{-amen ; the occaſion of which decay wus this, that we had indeed acts ot 
navigation, and one would think our own imereſt ſhould have inclined us 
[ulhciently to employ our own men in matters of trade: yet there was 
creat opportunity given to employ foreigners by want of convoys, arid tlie 
breeding of teamen being interrupted by the lols of ſo many of our ſhips 
and the giving up the bank-fiſhing, and Newtoundland fiſhing, in a manne 
entirely io the French, that our trade 1njenfibly ſlipt from us, our merchants 
were difappointed and undone, and our ſeamen diſcouraged and diminifl- 
ed; in whom notwithſtanding confiſts the true ſtrength and ſafeguard 
this itland. Not to mention again, ſays li 
the prodigious number of trading ſhips taken by our enemies, and the dit 
couragement of our ſeamen by employing foreigners, it is well known, that 
all nations now drive on a tree trade with France, and we alone are excepted 
from that benefit; while, on the othet hand, we berr three parts in tour 0 
the charges of this war. The Swedes, Danes, Portugueſe, Venctians, and 
others, take off the French goods as openly as ever; and the two tormet 
jupply them with ſhips and naval ſtores, The Spaniards in the Netlerlaucs 
mantain as open and regulat a trade with them as in the time of full peacy, 
without ſo much as a diſguiſe, or the leait pretence of a diſguiſe, though ve 


= 
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3. In the decay of our trade: 


know they cannot ſubſiſt one moment without us; and therefore we m 


put a ſtop to ſuch abuſes agd deſtructive practices whenfoever we pleat. 
Thoſe who know the condition of Denmerk, know like iſe, that we might 
calily have landered the ſupplics, that have gone from thence to France; 
but, though that were often advited and prefied, yet nothing could be ever 
procured to be done. The Dutch, who pretend to be ſo cloſely united with 
us in intereſt at this time, have private factors every where carrying on 4 
trade with France in the name of other nations; while we alone loſe the be- 
nefit of that trade, which the reſt of the allics divide ainong them. 4 In 
the lofs and diminution of our treaſure, of which the king takes notice It 
his ſpeech.” And this proceeded not only fiom hiring foreigners for co!» 
voys, and foreign importers, who carry away the money that ſhould be d- 
vided among our Engliſh ſeamen and traders, as was obſerved above, bu 
principally trom thole vaſt ſums, which were ſent in ſpecie to pay our land. 
army, little of which ever returned into England again; and that whic!: did 
was to clipped and leflened, that it would not paſs. * 5. In the lots of out 
men, I thall not, ſays Mr. Hampden, fay how many lives have been ip. 
for the reduction of Ireland, and how many of them might eatily have bee" 
ſpared, if things had been rightly managed at firit ; nor how many of ot 
braveſt men periſhed in the action at Steenkitk, for want of being tuſtames 
as they might and ought to have been.“ Ife then ſhews, that the nation v3 
likewiſe in a ſtate of unſettledneſs in all reſpects, hich muſt gy very 
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The ſame day, the commons proceeded upon the buſineſs 


Lot the Eaſt-India company, and agreed to the reſt of the re- 


lations, Viz. that no man ſhall have above 10, oool. ſtock, 


g nor under 100l. every 5ool. to have a vote; and no perſon 


to have more: the governors to have 5009). ſtock: the de- 


puty governor 10, o00l. The company to export every year 


3 of the Engliſh manufactures to the value of 100,000l. and to 
$ turniſh the government with zoo tun of ſalt petre vearly at 
& . 

5 4 certain rate. ; : ; , 
move the houſe, that a bill might be brought in to ſettle the 


Upon theſe heads the committee refolved to 


$ ſaid trade. 


* On the 8th of December, the lords went into a grand com- 
Imittee upon giving advice; and, having before them the 
mi 


geſtabliſhment of the ordnance, they tound upon it two Dutch 
Cofficers, colonel Gower, colonel of the Englith train abroad, 


and Mr. Meeſters, keeper of the ſtores at home; and there- 


upon, after ſome debate, it was reſolved humbly to adviſe 


his majeſty to remove them both from the ſaid employm-nts, 
Y 1 * 2 — . 15 "nd 1 
Maeeſters having another poit, that of comptroller of the 


Errain abroad, there was not much oppoſition made tro the re- 


moving him from this; but the queſtion againſt colonel 
Gower was carried againſt him by torty-one voices againtt 
thirty-eight. After this there ue ſome debate, whether 
he carl of Nottingham's relation thould be referred to a com— 
mittee of the whole houtle, or to a ſelect committee; and it 
was reſolved, as his lordſhip bimfelf defircd, that it ſhould be 
®confidered of in a committee of the whole houle. 

The commons were likewiſe the ſane day upon giving ad- 
vice; and fir Richard Temple having moved, that in pur— 
ſuance of the King's ſpe ch, they would confider how to pay 
the forces abroad, by iending over Englith manufactures, 
= 10 preventing the EX {JOTLation of ſo much money yearl) 3 
land, this motion being ſeconded, it was refolved, that a 
committee ſhould be appointed to confider thereot, The 
bouſes being then defirous of rifing, fir Francis Winnington 
the chairman was called upon to leave the char; which, 
after having put the uſual queſtion, he did accordingly, and 
the ſpeaker reſumed the houſe. Bat, as they had omitted 
in the committee to direct their chairman to report what the! 
bad done to the houte, and to detiie leave to fit again, no 
xepoit could be made, and ſo the vote, which they had patied 
in the committee, tell to the ground. Bur rhe 
was revived by the houſe, and appointed to ſit again on the 
Monday following. 

On the gth ot December, the commons proceeded upon 
the eſtimates about the land forces. They had already agrova 
to the fifty-four thouſand men, the charge of the genural 
officers, the train, and the tran{ports; and now they agreed 
to give 200,000l. more for ho!pitals and other extraordinary 
charges, being defirous to throw theſe together, becaufſ: in 
the article about the fubfidics to the dukes of Savoy and Hia- 


comunttee 


dreadful in the midſt of a war. 

For, 1. It was entirely unſettled as to the government, the king's 
utſe, and the legality of it, being as publicly duputcd, and with as little tear 
of puniſhment, as any point of natural philolophy in the tchoo!ls ot Oxto. d, 
or any moot cale of law by the ſtudents of the Temple ; while others, whe 
pretended to ſubmit to the government, openly renounced and nnpugned 
the principles and grounds, upon winch it was fet up by the nation; and 
would not ſuffer any mention to be made of the original contract bruken by 
king James, nor of that new contract made by king \V itham with this nation, 
nm vituve whereof he was king of England; but wrote books and publithed 
wem, one while to prove, that he was king by comquen, another while to 
prove, that he was king by an immediate providence of God, and direction 
tom him; both which were equaily deſtructive to the natu;e of our governs 
nent, and to all the ends propoſed to be compaſſed in the revolution, Be- 
(ics, ſeveral bills and declarations bad been offered ſeveral times in parlia— 
pen tor abjuring king James's authority, and declaring king William and 
ice Mary lawtul and rigbtful king and queen” of this realm ; but nothing 
bt this kind had been yet brought to perfection. Nor was the nation in an 
wniicttied condition, only in refercuce to the king's title, but tkew ile to the 
nent government itſelt, and the time of holding parliaments ; tor the go— 
Nerument could not in any fort be thought to be ſettled, till the manner aud 
hne ot calling parliaments, and their littivg when called, were fully deter- 
mec, explained, and agreed to. 2. The nation was untettled as iv the 
huet enjoyment of our own houſts, trom the quartering of 1o!diers in them. 
3. From the ſeizing the iubjccts property tor tranſport ihips, without ſettling 


uy kund to pay them. 4. From the want of proper regulations with regaid - 


bt nals for treaſon, 5. From the want of ſeitlng a militia. 6. From the 
ot trade by the loſs of ſhips tor want of convoys. 
Ar. Hainpden then affine, That, in the conduct of the war, and the ma- 
Rgement of affairs at home, in reference to it, there was evidently, a Ven 
FP (reachery run through it from one end to the other.“ “ How ele, tays 
© 5 It poſſible every thing ſhould miſgive and miſcarry, as we fee it has 
ne? How could all our preparations this year for a deſcent upon France 
e been foreſlowed and retarded as they were, and our men embarked, 
4$ to Colt half a million, and make us ridiculous to the whole world, une 
| 1 hand of Joab had been in it? Who can belicve, that our victory 
ez this year ſhould not have been farther purtucs, it a people empioyed 
een well-intentionated? — How came we to bout under uch want of 
. üscnce, even in things, in which it may fo catily be had, and hut for 10 
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nover, and the other, about the three Saxon regiments, it 
was faid, that the king paid two thirds, and the Dutch one, 
which proportion the houſe was unwilling to allow of, but 
put the ſeveral ſums together under one general head, though 
with an abatement of 35,0001, which they thought the eſti— 
mates might very well bear. A motion was then made in 
behalf of the duke of Wirtemburg and the majors general 
Tetteau and Ja Foreſt, who commanded the Daniſh troops, 
that their particular pay might be according to the Engliſh 
eltabliſhment, and not according to the Dutch, which they 
were then upon; and this was agreed to in confideration of 
their good fervices. And thus the houſe agreed to the whole 
tate of the war for the enſuing year; their next bufineſs 
being to conſider of vavs to raiſe the funds for the ſame. 

In the houſe of lords the ſame day, the earl of Notting- 
ham's relation, With the original papers therein mentioned, 
were read; and, becaule there ſeemed to be ſome reflection 
made therein upon admiral Ruffel, who was a member of 
the houſe of commons, their lordſhips appointed a commit— 
tec to confider how they might come to ſpeak with the 
aumiral, and to know what he had to ſay in anſwer thete— 
unro. 

Their lordfhips I:kewife on the 10th reſumed the conſider— 
ation of the carl of Nottingham's relation, and after ſome 
do ite relorived % appoint 2 committee to draw up an abſtract 
of what the earl bad tarther by word of mouth told the houſe, 
that more nearly aſtected admiral Ruflel, as if he had been 
wanting in feveral things, Which were incumbent upon him. 
The commutee therevpon met, anil a queſtion aroſe, whether 
their account ſhould be drawn up as coming from the houſe, 
or from the ear} of Nottingham; and the firſt was reſolved 
on; and, ro prevent all mittakes and further delays, the earl 
was dehired ta draw up bimtelf the ſubſtance of what he had 
la:d to the houſe. 

Among other advices, which the lords reſolved about 
this tiene to give to his myeſty, one was, that, when the 
lngliſh forces were joined with the Dutch, his majeſty 
would be pleaſed to give the precedence to the former; 
and that an Ungliſh officer might command all Dutch officers 
the tame rank, though his commiſſion be of a later date. 
This was grounded upon a treaty, which the earl of Marl- 
borough told the houſe was made at the beginning ot the 
war, and of which he produced a. copy, it being anſwered 
upon the appl cation they made to the King for the treaty, 
that it could not be frund. 

The commons on the 1oth of D-cember voted a ſupply for 
ae navy of two millions and ninety thouſand pounds, as 
they had before granted 1,92 5, 0 . for the fleet; which 
together amounted to above toar millions without reckoning 
7 50,0001. for the deficiency of the laſt year's poll-tax, and 
600,000 1. tor the civil lit, The fame day they agreed to 


r 


ſo many delays, upon one pretence or other, that 
always 


the time of execution is 
' And betides, they are ſo de- 
fecrtive, and in their nature fo unpracticav'e (as we have lately ſeen in the 
bulinets of the decent) that it were better none at all ſhould be given. Are 
there deſigns on foot to jo with our enemies, and riſe in favour of them, 
as there was this ſummer, when the French were coming? Yet nobody is 
found out or proſecuted, that was concerned in it. Every body knew, that 
horſes and arms were bought, and loine were taken, Every county ſaw, that 
then diſcontented men locked up to London. Nobody thought the French 
would either provide to come hither, or ſeck to fight us at tea, but upon ſome: 
ground of treacuery ;_ and yet there could be nobody diicovered, that had 
any correſponucnce with them, "Thncie things are indications ſuthciently 
plam to any wife man, where the bottom of all this mitchiet lies. But none 
are ſo blind as tho, who will not cc.“ 

Mr. Hampden concludes with theſe words: „ll theſe things put toge- 
ther make a conlidetable part ot the mclancholy and miſerable ſtate of the 
nation at this pretent Ji it be u 
thele evils? J lay, the iu Wi 


8 : A 
over belore the Orders are 1ICCCIVEtL 


Ked, what mall be done to remove all 
vards a well to underſtand our 
d:ſeaſe; and, it the parlament ughly lenüble of theſe things, 
and mike tlie king hkewite ſenſible of them, the very nature of the diſcaſe 
will of itfelt lead to the proper remecies. . Ihrefore, I am humbly of opt» 
nion, that the pultunent mould begin by a moſt humble, dutiful, and feſ- 
pecttul addreis to his mazeſty, repreſenting to him the true ſtate of the na- 
tion in it's pretent citcumſtangee, returning thanks in the moſt humble and 
attectionnte manner imiginable for that gracious expretiion of demanding the 
advice of the parliament, and afluring lim, that reither their advice nor 
alliſtance ſhall be wanting lor manmtaning auc defeating his peilon and gue 
vernment againſt the attempts of ail huis enemies ; as on their fide atter what 
he has ſaid at the opening voi 16! Nament, they cannot doubt but 
bis majeny will kearttly concur with them in what they thall adviſe tor his 
9% the good of the nation. After this the 


honour, ſ:tcty, and greutnets, and or t | 
parliament will procecd to otter to his miyetty ſuch bills, as may be moſt 
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proper to remedy the grievances of whica we complain; and at the tame 
time, that they give money for carrying on the war, . i advite fuch meaſures 

X 8 J | a aa "+ . _—_—_ 
as may belt enable his majeſty to bring down tte Kcethve power of Fiance, 


and ct the tune time to tecure the happioets and liberties ot the Engliſh na- 
tion. It debates are free and clear within doors, fo as to encourage thote 
without to hope, that there 1s really a prob bility oft tomething to be done 
Ir the good of the nition, there will be taither propoſals made of tuch 
OF THOZ 7 

1 * 1 . » * * 7 

e thought mon pre per any ytccizary do be done at this tine. 
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the report about the Eaſt-India trade; and after that read 
for the firſt time the bill for the better preſervation of the 
government, in which there was appointed a new oath to be 
taken by all perſons in offices. 

The day following, December 12th, the houſe defigned 
to have proceeded upon the advice to the king; but Mr. 
Ruſſel informing them, that he heard ſome papers relating 
to the laſt ſummer's expedition would be ſent them from the 
lords, and defiring, that the farther confideration of this 
matter might therefore be deferred for ſome days, it was ac- 
cordingly adjourned till the Friday following. 

On the 13th the commons ordered a bill to be brought 
in, that no perſon ſhould for the future be elected a member 
of parliament, who had any other employment or office of 
profit; and that no member of the preſent houſe ſhould, 
during his being ſuch, accept of any office or employment. 
After this they proceeded to the ſupply, and reſolved, that 
there ſhould be raiſed four ſhillings in the pound upon lands 
and offices. 

The houſe of lords on the 15th had a warm debate about 
the forcign forces then in England, upon a motion, that his 
majeſty ſhould be humbly adviſed to fend them all away ; 
and at laſt it was reſolved to adviſe him not to bring any 
more foreign troops into the kingdom; but that thoſe already 
here, which were four Dutch and three French regiments 
might continue. 

On Wedneſday the 14th, the commons had hkewiſe a long 
debate about the bill for preſerving the government. The 
main objection againſt it was, that it made words treaſon, 
which would make people unſafe even among their own ſer- 
vants and in their own families; and that the oath to be ta- 
ken by all perſons in offices was, that, © during their lives, 
they ſhould ſtan by their majeſties againſt king James and 
all other pretenders ; which, it was ſaid, laid an obligation 
upon people beyond what was in their power to be anſwerable 
for. To this it was replied, that any thing, that was thought 
amiſs, might be. amended in the committee, but that the 
ſcope and ſubſtance of the bil! was certainly very neceffary 
at that time. But the bill was at laſt thrown out by two 
hundred againſt one hundred and ſeventy-five, the court party 
being divided upon iti. The next day they took into con— 
ſideration a project for borrowing a million, and reſolved to 
make it part of the ſupply. The project was, that ten thou— 
ſand perſons ſhould lend 1001. each: that a fund of 750,000). 
ſhould be ſettled out of the hereditary exciſe to pay the in— 
tereſt at ſeven per cent. which was to be divided among the 
lenders and ſurvivors of them, during. their lives, provided 
that no man ſhould at any time have above 10,0001. per 
annum. 

The next day, December the 16th, they went into a grand 
coinmittee for giving advice to his majeſty, and it was mov- 
ed, that he ſhould be adviſed to remove colonel Gower and 
Mr. Me-ſters, two Dutch officers, out of the ordnance ; 
which occaſioned a debate of above two hours. At laic it 
was ſaid by ſeveral generals, that this was a trivial matter, 
not worth the ſpending their time about; and rhat, if they 
had nothing of more weight to lay betore the king, they 
might go to their dinners. Which motion was fo welt liked, 
that the committee adjourned, and the ſpeaker took the 
chair without appointing any time for their next fit- 
ting. 

On the 17th the biil © for afcertaining the fees of officers 
of juſtice' was rejected by the commons, being the ſame 
which had paſſed the two houſes the preceding ſeſſion, but 
was then rejected by the king. 

Two days after, the papers given in to the honſe of lords 
by the carl of Nottingham, concerning the laſt ſummer's 
expedition, being communicated to the commons at a con- 
terence, they were read in that houſe, when admiral Ruſſel, 

who thought himſelf reflected on in them, made anſwer 
thereto in his place ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, 
that they paſſed a vote © that he had behaved himſelf during 


the laſt expedition with fidelity, courage, and conduct; 


and ordered, thit this vote ſhould be communicated to the 
lords at a conference the next day. Beſides this, there were 
ſome warm ſpeeches made in the houſe ; and it was even 
moved by Mr. comptroller Wharton, that an addreſs ſhould 
be made to the king to remove the earl of Nottingham ; but 
that motion fell to the ground. 

The vote of the houſe of commons in favour of admiral 
Ruſſel was communicate to the lords at a conference on the 
21ſt of December, and at the ſame time the narrative and 
other papers concerning the laſt ſummer's expedition were re- 


CONTINUATION OF RAPINY!s 


* Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that the king himſelf was more ſet on this aljuration of king James, than he had been formerly, II. 103. 


turned to them; which being reported to the houſe of lara, 
ſome of their lordſhips obſerved, that this proceding of th. 
commons ſcemed to be ſomewhat irregular and unparliame. 
tary in returning the papers ſo haſtily, without taking ay 
time to conſider of them, and it was moved to defire a fre 
conference with them upon it. But it was at laſt reſolved g 
look into precedents, and appoint a committee for that pur. 
poſe. 

The commons on the 21ſt went into a grand committee tg 
review the book of rates payable upon goods exported ang 
imported ; wherein they made ſome alterations, though they 
proceeded no farther than the letter C. And the day follq. 
ing they read for the firſt time a bill for raifing four ſhilling, 
in the pound upon real and perſonal eſtates, which, it w 
ſuppoſed, would amount to two millions; and they paſſe 
the bill © touching free and impartial proceedings in parlia. 
ment,” which was afterwards ſent up to the lords for the; 
concurrence, The defign of it was to prevent men, aft 
they were choſen members of parliament, from accepting an; 
places of profit; for, though any perſon, who was in office 
already, might be choſen, yet, if he accepted one whilſt h. 
was a fitting member, he was to loſe his ſeat in parliamen;, 
and to be incapable of being choſen again ; but the ſpeaker 
for the time being was excepted. After this the buſineſs d 
the Eaſt-India company ſhould have come on, but a printed 
paper having been diſperſed in the lobby of the houſe, where. 
in the chict ſticklers againſt the old company were all nam. 
ed, and recommended as the only fit perſons to have the 
direction of the new company, fince they had carried on thi; 
affair with great charge and Joſs of time; and there being 
among them ſeveral parliament-men, one of them mad: 
complaint thereof to the houſe as being deſigned for a reflec. 
tion upon them; but the houſe treated it with contempt, and, 
being grown cool upon the Eaſt-India buſineſs, and Mr, 
Smith, who uled to be their chairman, going out of the 
houſe to avoid it, the further confideration of the affair 
was deferred to the 2gth of December; which was great 
encouragement to the old company. 

On the 23d the commons were to have received the report 
from the committee for giving advice to the king; but it 
ſeemed, that the houſe was grown weary of that matter, for it 
was adjourned fine die. 

On the 28th of December the commons made ſome pro- 
greſs in the money-bill ; and the day following, in a grand 
committee upon the Eaſt-India buſineſs, went through leye- 
ral regulations, and particularly agreed to that for a new ſub- 
ſcription of a ſtock not exceeding two millions, and not under 
1,500,000 |. 

In the houſe of lords the committee appointed to look into 
precedents, in order to a fice conference with the commons 
upon their late vote concerning admiral Ruſſel, reported ſome 
precedents, which came near to the point in queſtion ; upon 
which their lordſhips on the zoth reſolved, to demand ſuch 
a conference the next day. Accordingly the ſame day me! 
ſengers came from the lords to the commons for that put- 
pole ; but, it being put to the queſtion, whether they ſhould 
agree to the free conterence defired by the lords, it was cat- 
ried in the negative by ſev: nty-eight againſt ſixty-one. 

The lords on the 31ſt of December read the ſecond time 
the bill ſent up from the commons touching free and im. 


partial proceedings in parliament.“ Great endeavours wee: 


uſed to throw it out; but at laſt it was reſolved by.a may0- 
rity of nine voices, that it ſhould be committed to a comm. 
tee of the whole houle. | 15 

The ſame day the commons made ſome farther progreis il 
the money-bill, as they did likewiſe on the 2d of Januar! 
and the day following went through it to the blanks for the 
commiſſioners names, which were to be filled up the nen 
day. 'They received likewiſe a meſſage from the lords, that 
they had appointed cleven of the clock the next mofnigg 
for the free conference; and thereupon named managers 10! 
the ſame, who were only to hear what the lords had to a) 
them, and to report it to the houſe, 

1692-3] The lords were, on the 3d of January, in a grand 
committee upon the bill © for free and impartial proceedings"! 
parliament,” and went throvgh ir, agreeing to all the clau!” 
of it; but, when it came to be reported to the houſe, alte 
a long debate, the bill was thrown out by two voices, '" 
majority of proxies, which are not allowed of in a comme, 
being againſt the bill. 

It is remarked on this bill, that, when the party, that us 
ſet againſt the court, ſaw they could carry nothing in eithet 
houle, they turned their whole ſtrengths againit the prefent 
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rliament to force a diſſolution. They began with giving 


the name of an ill ſound, calling it © the otficers parliament,” 
S-cauſe many, that had commands in the army, were of it : 


Ind the word, that they gave out among the people, was, that 
de were to be governed by a ſtanding army, and a ſtanding 
FPacliament. Then they tried to carry this bill, for rendering 


u members of the houſe of commons incapable of places of 


wcuſt or profit. The truth was, it came to be obſerved, that 
Tome got credit by oppoſing the government, and, to ſilence 
them, they were preferred: And then they changed their 
te, and were as ready to flatter, as before to find fault. 
his gave a ſpecious colour to thoſe, who charged the court 
with deſigns of corrupting members, or at leaſt of ſtopping 
their mouths by places and penſions. Though the bill had 
daſſed the commons with little difficulty (thoſe in places, 
Lins not ſtrength to make great oppoſition, being looked 
on as parties, and thole out of places having not courage to 
oppoſe it, as it would have looked like recommending them— 
&|ves to one) it was however rejected by the lords, ſince it 
emed to eſtabliſh an oppoſition between the crown and the 
cople, as if thoſe, who were employed by the one, could 
do: be truſted by the other. The carl of Mulgrave exhauſted 
Sis eloquence in a celebrated ipeech on this occaſion *, 
The commons on the 4th of January reſumed the Eaſt In— 


| k Tn this debate, Sheffield earl of Mulgrave made the following rematk- 
able ipcech : 


« My lords, 


« This debate is of ſo great conſequence, that I reſolved to be filent, 
and rather to be adviſed by the ability of others, than to ſhow my own want 
af it. Beſides, it is of ſo nice a nature, that I, who ſpeak always unpre- 
mediately, apprehend extremely ſaying any thing, which may be thought 
the leaſt reflecting; though even that ought not to reſtrain a man he:c from 
going one's duty to the public in a bulneſs, where it ſectus to be ſo highly 
$oncerned, | | 

* I have al:rays heard, I have always read, that foreign nations, and. all 
this part of the world have admired and envied the conituution of this go— 
vcrnment. For, not to ſpeak of the king's power, here is an houſe of 
Þrds to adviſe him on all important occaſions about peace or war; about 
Wl things that may concern the nation, the care of which 1s very much in— 

ated to your lordſhips. But yet, becauſe your lordſhips cannot be fo 
gonverſant with the generality of the people, nor ſo conſtantly in the country, 
ns is neceſlary for that purpoſe, here is a houſe of commons alto choſen by 
tc very people theinſelves, newly come from among them, or ſhould be 
$, to repreſent all their grievances, to expreſs the true mind of the nation, 
and to diſpoſe of their money, at leaſt fo far as to begin all bills of that 
jatwe; and, if I am not miſtaken, the very wiit for elections leyt down 
Þ the therifts docs impower them to chute; what ? "Lnew repreſenta» 
res 7 

% Now, my lords, I beſeech you to conſider the meaning of that word 
Repretentatwe.“ Is it to do any thing contrary to their nnd 2 It would 
e abiurd to propose it. And yer how can it be othetwite, if they, after 
N cholen, change their dependency, engage themtelves in employments 

Slanly 1ncontitent with that great truſt repoſed in them? And that I will 
Ale the liberty to demonſt: ate to your lordfhips they now do, at leuſt ac- 
gording to my humble opinion, 

& 1 will inſtance firſt in the leaſt and loweſt incapacity, they muſt be 
ider, wha fo take employments. Your lordſhips Kno but too well, what 
a pcneral carelefineſs there appears every day more and more in the public 
dulincls, If fo, how is it likely, that men ſhould be as diligent in their 


| W'ty in parliament, as that buſineſs requires, where empioyments and a 


$ t deal of other buſineſs ſhall take up both their minds and their tine? 
t then in ſome caſes it is worſe, as in commands »f the army, and other 
enployments of that kind, when they muſt have a divided duty. For it does 
Waurably become an officer to fit voting away money in the boute of com- 
Wins, wivie his ſoldiers are perhaps taking it away at their quarters for 
Sint of his prelence to reſtrain them, and of better diſcipline among them. 
"ar, perhaps his troop or regiment nn be in ſome action abroad ; and he 
Wit either have the ſhame of being abtent from them at tich a time, or 
don that houte, where he is intruſted with our liberties, 
2x to this I have heard but one objection trom a noble lord, that if this 
Kt ould paſs, the king is not allowed to mike a captam, a colonel, with- 
Ne Clubling him to fit in parliament, Truly, if a captain has only deſerved 
® be advanced for expoſing himſelf in parii-ment, I think the nation would 
Mc no great loſs in the king's letting alone {ſuch a preterment. 
But my lords, there is another tort of incapacity vet worſe than this; 
mean that of parlianentemens having ſuch places in the exchequer, as the 
Ny profit of them depends on the money given to the king in partanent, 
Wd any of your lordfiups fend and intruſt a man to make a bargain for 
* whole very interett ſhall be to make vou give as much as he can prt- 
VN £ It puts me in mind of a farce, u here an actor holds a dialogue with 
welt, Ipeaking firſt in one tone, and then anſwering himtelt in another, 
y, my lords, this is no fucc, for it is no lauginng matter to undo a 
Wl But it is altogether as unnatural for a member of parliament 
® "ik fiſt in the king's name for ſuch a fort of ſupply, give an account from 
non much is ncedful towards the paying ſuch an army, or ſuch a fleet, 
8 give, by hie ready vote, what he had betore aiked by 
1 " Ger. ö : 
1 my lords, there is ſuch a neceſſity now for long ſeſſions of Par- 
„u, 2nd the very privileges belonging to members are of o great ex- 
* mit it would be a little hard and unequal to other gentlemen, that 
Dunk: have all the paces alto. All the objections, that have been 
Fug. Sr ed to (NEW E : cw that iis Gervnnts 
Mm „ut is told ns, that it is a diſreſpect to the king, that his Jervan 
eis ſhould be excluded, ER. 
I Sor 2 1 deſire it. may be conſidered, that it is in this caſe as when 
| ds up any body to treat for him. Would any of your Jordfhips 
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dia buſineſs, wherein they made ſome further progreſs, and 
reſolved particularly, by a majority of voices in a thin houſe, 
that the ſubſcription for a new ſtock ſhould be begun within 
ten days after the paſſing of the act; which vote did at firſt 
lower a little the actions of the old company, but they ſoon 
role again to a hundred and thirty, as they were before, up- 


on a belief, that the parliament would not have time to finiſh 
the buſineſs that ſeſſion. 


The lords in their free conference with the commons on 
the 4th of January repreſented to them, that the houſe of 
lords did look upon the late vote and proceeding of the com- 
mons in returning them the papers about the laſt ſummer's 
expedition to be irregular and unparliamentary. For having 
tranſmitted thoſe papers to them for their information in a 
matter, wherein ſeveral perſons ſeemed to be concerned, their 
lordſhips expected, that they would not only have duly con- 
ſidered of them, but likewiſe have given their lordſhips com- 
munication of what they had before them relating to that 
matter, and which they grounded their vote upon. This 
was the ſubſtance of what the earl of Rocheſter ſaid, and 
atterwards gave in writing to colonel Granville; who anſwer- 
ed, that they had nothing to ſay, but were only to report to 
the houſe what they had received from their lordſhips !. 

On the 12th of January, the lords reſumed the buſineſs of 


commiſſioners in the cafe of the crown? And if he chuſes rather ſome plain 
honelt triend of his own to tupply his ahſence here, will any man blame 1uch 
a proceeding, ot think it unmannerly ? 

„Beides, your lordſhips know even this act admits them to be choſen, 
notwithitunding their employments, provided the electors know it fuit, and 
are not deceve in their choice. 

* All we would prevent is, that a good rich corporation ſhould not chuſe 
to intruit with all their hberties a plain honeſt countcy neighbour, and find 
him wuhin x months changed mto a preferred cunmng courter, who ſhall 
tie them to their choice, though he is no more the fame man, than it he 
were turned papiſt, which by the law, as it ſtands already, puts an incapacity 
upon hum. 

* Another objection is, that this act may by its conſequence prolong this 
parlament, which they allow would be a very great grievance; and yet 
luppote the king capable of putting it upon us, which I have too much 
reſpect tor him to admit ot; though I am glad, however that is is objected 
by privy councillors in tavour, who conſequently, I hope, will never adviſe a 
thing, which they now exclaiun agamit as ſo great a grievance, 

„But pray, my lords, what thould tempt the king to fo ill a policy ? 
Can he fear a freedom ot choice iu the people, to u hoe good will he owes 
all bis power, which theſe lords ſuppoſe be may ule to their prejudice ? 
And theretore give me leave to fay, as I mutt not tufpect him of fo ill 
a delign as the perpetuating this parkament, fo he cannot, he ought 
not, to fuipect a nation, fo cntucly, I was going to fay, fo fondly devoted 
to hum. 

« My lords, no man is readier than myſelf to allow, that we owe the 
crown all tubmiſſtion as to the tune of calling parliaments according to law, 
and appointing alto where they ſhall tit. But with reverence be it ſpoken, 
the king owes the nation entire treedom in chuling their repreſentatives z and 
it is no lets his duty, than it is his true interell, that ſuch a fair and jutt pto— 
ceeding fhould be uſed towards us. 

Conſidet, my lords, of what mighty conſequence it may be, that fo 
many votes ſhould be free, when upon one ſingle one may depend the whole 
{ſecurity or loſs of this nation. By one fingle vote tach things may happen, 
that I almoſt "tremble to think. By one ſingle vote a general exciſe may 
be granted, and then we are albloſt. By one hagle vote the crown may be 
imposcred to name all the commiſhoners for railing the taxes; and then 
ſurely we ſhould be in a fair way towards it. Nay, whatever has happened, 
may again be apprehended : and I hope thoſe reverend prelates will reflect, 
that it they grow once obnoxious to a prevalent party, one fingle voice 
may be as dangerous to that bench, as a general diffatisfaction among the 
people proved to be once in a late experience ; which I ain far from ſaying by 
way of threatening, but only by way of caution. 3 

« My lords, we may think, becauſe this concerns not the houſe of lords, 
that we need not be fo over-caretul of the matter. But there are noblemen 
in France, at leaſt ſuch 2s were ſo before they were 1nflaved, who, 
that they might domineer over others, and ferve a preſent turn perhaps, 
let all things alone fo long till the people were quite maſtered, and the 
nobility themſelves too, to bear them company, So that I never met a 
Frenchman, even of the greateſt rank (and fome had ten thouſand piſtoles 
a year in employments) that did not envy us here tor our freedom from 
that ſlavery, wiuch they grom under. And this I have obſerved univerſally, 
except juſt monſiear Louvois, monſicur Colbert, or ſuch people, becauſe 
they were the miniſters themtelves, who occaſioned theſe complaints, and 
thrived by the oppretlion of others. 

« My lords, this country of ours is very apt to be provoked, We have 
had a late experience of it; and though no wife man but would bear a great 
deal rather than make a buſtle, yet really the people are otherwiſe, and at 
any time change a preſent uneatineſs for any other condition, though a 
worſe, We have known it too often, and fomuetimes repented it too late. 
Let thein not have this uew provocation, in being debarred from a ſecurity 
in their repreſentatives; for malicious people will not fail to iufuſe into 
their minds, that all thoſe vaſt ſums, which have been and till muſt be 
raiſed towards this war, are not diſpoſed away in fo fair a manner, as 
ought to be; and I am afraid they will ſay their money is not given, but 
taken, 

« However, whatever ſucceſs this bill may have, there mult needs come 
ſome good ettect of it. For if it patles, it will give us ſecurity; If it be 
obſtrutted, it will give us warning.“ Pr. H. L. I. 413. : 

| The earl of Nottingham, it ſeems, had aggravated Ruſſel s errors and 
neglects very ſeverely, But the houic of commons jultihed Ruſſel, "og gave 
him thanks over and over again; and remained to fixed in this, that, though 
the lords communicated the papers the ear! of Nottingham had laid before 
them, io the commons, they would not ſo much as read them, but re- 
newed thar firit votes that juſtified Ruſle!'s fidelity, courage, and con- 
duct. Burnet II. 103. 
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iving advice to the king ; and it was moved, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould be humbly adviſed to demand both the Holland- 
ers and Spaniards cautionary towns, as Ostend, Newport, 
Sluyce, &c. which occaſioned a long debate; but the queſ- 
tion being at laſt put, whether cautionary towns ſhould be 
defired for our troops then abroad, without naming either 
Dutch or Spaniards, it was carried in the negative by thirty- 
fix againſt twenty-four voices. 

The commons, on the 11th, had a long debate about the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty. A motion had been made, 
that his majeſty be adviſed to conſtitute a commiſſion of the 
admiralty of ſuch perſons, as were of known experience 1n 
maritime affairs; which upon the queſtion paſſed in the nega- 
tive m, and now an addreſs was voted, that, for the future, 
all orders for the management of the fleet ſhould paſs through 
the hands of the lords commiſſioners for executing the office 
of lord high-admiral. This was thought to point at the carl 
of Nottingham. The day following, they paſſed the bill for 
the land- tax, and ſent it up to the lords. 

On the 13th, the lords read the money: bill for the firſt 
time, and the next day reſolved to add a clauſe, to impower 
the lords to appoint commiſſioners of their own, to aflels 
their perſonal eſtates. 

The commons the ſame day were in a committee of the 
whole houſe upon the bill for raiſing a million, but made no 
great progreſs therein, becauſe fir John Sommers the attor- 
ney-general, who was obliged to attend the houſe of lords 
on lord Banbury's caſe, who, having committed a murder, 
claimed his peerage, left the chair, which he did ſomewhat 
abruptly, not without giving ſome diſguſt to the houſe; and 
at the ſame time the lords were diſpleaſed likewiſe, becaule 
they ſtayed for him ; but the perſonal eſteem, which every 
perſon had for him, was the reaſon, that no notice was taken 
of it further than the lords appointed a committee to inquire 
how far the attorney-general is obliged, by his poſt, to at- 
tend their houſe. 

On the 16th, the money-bill was read the laſt time in the 
houſe of lords, and paſſed with the additional clauſe, whereby 
they taxed themſelves; and then they went into a grand 
committee upon the bill © for the frequent calling and meet- 
ing of Parliaments, which had been brought in by the carl 
of Shrewſbury. They agreed, that a parliament ſhould meet 
every year, and that there ſhould be a new one every 
three years, and then came to the clauſe, which declares, 
that, if the king ſhould not order new writs to be iſſued out, 
the lord chancellor or commiſſioners of the great ſeal ſhould 
do it by their own authority under ſevere penalties. But this 
was poſtponed, and they proceeded to the next point, which 
was, when the preſent parliament ſhould determine; ſome 
propoſing one, others two, and others again three years; 
but this debate was adjourned. 

The commons ſpent a great deal of time the ſame day up— 
on the bill for raiting the million, and reſolved to put the 
project two ways; that is, that thoſe, who ſhould ſubſcribe 
their money with the benefit of ſurvivorſhip were to have but 
ſeven per cent, and thoſe, who thould ſtand only upon their 
own lives, fourteen per cent. The day following they were 
again upon the ſame bill; and, having gone through it, or- 
dered it to be reported the next day. 

On the 17th, the lords fent back the money-bill with the 
additional clauſe to the commons, who diſagreed © nemine 
contradicente' to that clauſe, as an incroachment upon their 
fundamental rights in the article of given money, and ſent 
to the lords to deſire a conference thereupon; but their 
lordſhips making their meſſengers wait a conſiderable time, 
becauſe they were engaged ina debate upon the lord Banbury's 
claim of peerage, the houſe of commons, who had nothing 
to do, and began to be weary with expecting the return ot 
their meſſengers, ſent for them back, and then adjourned. 

The day tollowing, the lords in a committce of the whole 
houſe went through the bill © for the calling and meeting of 
frequent parliaments,” and ordered it to be engrotied, Ir 
enacted, that there ſhould be a new parliament every three 
years, and meet every year ; and that the preſent parliament 
ſhould continue no longer than till the fitſt day of January 
following. They ordered likewiſe a bill to be engroſſed, by 
which all perſons in offices were to take a new oath, that they 
would be faithful to their majeſties King William and queen 
Mary, and affiſt them againſt che late king James and all his 
adherents, 

Ihe ſame day the managers for the commons went to a 
conference with the lords, to whom they repreſented, that 


„ This motion was occaſioned by a conſtant clamour in t 
London, againſt the management of the 'admiralt 
voys and cruizers. One of the lords of the admir 
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the commons had diſagreed to the clauſe added by the 
lordſhips to the money-bill, as * a notorious incroach. 
ment upon the rights of the houſe of commons, to order 200 
ſettle all matters relating to the giving of money, which thy, 
anceſtors had been ſo jealous of, that they thought it a din, 
nution of this their fundamental privilege to give their lo, 
ſhips any reaſon for the ſupporting of it. The lords hayjy 
made a report thereof to their houſe, the conſideration , 
that matter was adjourned till the next day, when their lor. 
ſhips, after a long debate, reſolved to recede from the i 
clauſe which was carried by ſo great a' majority, that the 
houſe did not divide unto it. After this the houſe appoint 
a committee to draw up reaſons for their quitting this clay;, 
to be communicated to the commons the next day, to thi 
effect, that their lordſhips did for the preſent depart frg 
this point purely in conſideration of the preſſing exigency q 
affairs, being otherwiſe of opinion, that of right they Migh 
have inſiſted upon it. 

The ill humour, it ſeems, which thus ſhewed itſelf in t, 
houſe of lords, was chiefly managed by the marquis of Hi. 
lifax and the carl of Mulgrave. They had drawn in the en 
of Shrewſbury, who was very ill pleaſed with the credit, ty 
ſome had with the king, and lived in a particular friendſh 
with the earl of Marlborough, whom he thought was bg 
ungratefully and unjuſtly perſecuted. Thoſe lords had 
king James's friends, ready to aſſiſt them in every thing thy 
could embroil matters. A great many whigs, who were (| 
contented and jealous of the miniſtry, joined with them: 
But they knew that all their murmurings would fignity li: 
tle, unleſs they could ſtop a money-bill, Wheretore, 28. 
was ſettled in the houſe of commons as a maxim, that ti 
lords could not make any alterations in money-bills, they put 
their ſtrength to carry a clauſe in the land-tax bill, that th 
peers ſhould tax themſelves. And though, in the way 
which the clauſe was drawn up, it could not be defended, 
yet they did all that was poſſible to put a ſtop to the bill, a 
with unuſual vehemence preſſed for a delay, till a commit 
ſhould be appointed to examine precedents. This the ext 
of Mulgrave preſſed for many hours, with great force of u 
gument and eloquence. He inſiſted much upon the digi; 
of pecrage ; and made this which was now propoſed to be 
eflential a part of that dignity, that he endeavoured to cor 
vince the lords, that, if they yielded to it, they diveſt 
themſelves of their true greatneſs, and nothing would remain, 
but the name and ſhadow of a peer, which was but a pageant 
But, after all the force of his rhetoric, the lords conlider 
the ſafety of the nation, more than the ſhadow of a privileg, 
and ſo dropped their clauſe. 

On the 2oth of January, a complaint was made to tit 
commons of a printed pamphlet, lately publiſhed with 
cence, and ſaid to be written by Charles Blount, Eſq. int 
tled“ King William and Queen Mary Conquerors, as c0 
taining atlertions of dangerous conſequence to their majeſtis, 
to the liberties of the ſubject, and to the peace of the king 
dom. The houſe therefore, upon examination of the mit 
ter, ordered, the next day, the ſaid pamphlet to be bun 
by the hand of the common hangman, and that his masch 
be defired to remove Mr. Edmund Bohun, the licenlt, 
from his employment, for having allowed the ſame to 
printed. It was at the ſame time ſuggeſted, that Dr. Butte. 
biſhop of Saliſbury, was the inventor of the notion ot ti 
majeſties being conquerors, Which he had firſt of all puvilt 
ed in his paſtoral letter. This occaſioned a debate of {eve 
hours, but at laſt it was carried by one hundred and fix) 
two againſt one hundred and fifty-five, that the ſaid * palio! 
letter ſhould be burnt by the common hangman. Ties 
was likewile complajut made by one of the members, d. 
book written on the ſame ſubject, by Dr. William 1:0! 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, intitled © A diſcourſe of God's Ways 
diſpoſing of kingdoms ;* but that motion fell. 3 

The lords likewiſe took into conſideration the book , 
tled, King William and Queen Mary Conquerers, and & 
dered it to be burnt the next morning in the Old Palace-1i 


. - 0 4. f X of Ry 
in Weſtminſter, and afterwards pafled this vote: I bat 


aſſertion of king William's and queen Mary's being king ur, 
queen by conqueſt, was highly injurious to their maße * 
and inconſiſtent with the principles on which this gose e 
ment is founded, and tending to the ſubverſion of the ngen 
of the people.” This vote the; reſolved to communicate? e 
the commons at a conference the next morning, and to delt =p 
their concurrence thereunto; which was given by the. latte mn 
with the remarkable addition of ſome words, viz. * 11) 1% ro 

* por 


ſome Barbadoes merchants for convoy, and preſſing him to provide h 2 
antwered, they needed net given tllemfelees that trouble; 0% i 
Virginia convoy would be ordered wy take care of their ſhips, 
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Io their majeſties rightful title to the crown of this realm,” 
The ſame day their lordſhips paſſed the bill for raiſing a mil- 
Hion upon lives, and the commons went through the book of 
' ates, and laid ſeveral new impoſitions upon ſome commodi- 


at were imported, which they propoſed to give for 


On the 25th, the lords read the ſecond time the bill for 
he new oaths to be taken by all perſons in offices, and after 


Ia long debate it was carried by a majority of two voices, 


here being thirty-eight againſt thirty-ſix that the bill ſhould 


be committed. 


The day following the commons proceeded upon the re- 
ort of the committee about laying new impoſitions upon 
Everal foreign commodities ; and among the reſt they laid 


Fs]. a tun upon French wines, the act of prohibition be- 


ping expired. : 

1 The commons, on the 27th of January, appointed the bill 
Fc for the frequent calling and meeting of parliaments,” to be 
read the next dav, which was accordingly done, and occa- 
FGoned a long debate, great endeavours being uſed to throw 
lit out; but it was at laſt carried, that it ſhould be read a ſe— 


cond time on the Thurſday following, 


On the ziſt, the lords fate in Weltminſter-Hall upon the 


Scrial of the lord Mohun, for the murder of Mr. William 


Plountfort the player, the lord preſident being lord high- 
Steward; and after examination of the witneſſes, which laſted 
till five in the afternoon, their lordſhips withdrew to their 
gown houſe, and, after ſome debate, adjourne.! the court till 
the next morn ng, and ſet a fine of 100]. each upon the lord 
Faulconberg, lord Newport, lord Lovelace, and lord Leigh, 
for going away before the houſe was adjourned ; which they 
texcuſed the next day on account of their being faint aud 
quite ſpent with ſo long an attendance. On Wedneſday morn- 
ing, February the 1ſt, the lords met again in their own 
thouſe, and continued together till ſeven at night without 
going down to the court in Weſtminſter-Hall, ſpending the 
whole day in ſtating and debating ſeveral points of law, with- 
out taking any reſolution thereupon, further than that it was 
reſolved, that every peer might aſk the judges in open court 
what queſtion he pleaſcd as to points of law ; and then they 
gadjourned till the 3d, the day betore being Candlemas day, 
on which the courts of judicature do not ule to fit, 
On the 2d of February, the commons read the ſecond time 
the bill © for the frequent calling and meeting of parliaments, 


and committed it. 


On the 3d, the lords met in their own houſe, and debated 
about the queſtions to be aſked of the judges ; and about 
four in the afternoon went down into Weſtminſter-hall, where 
ſeveral queſtions were aſked the judges in preſence of lord 
Mohun the priſoner ; after which their lordſhips returned to 
their own houſe, to debate thereupon ; and about nine ad- 
journed the court till the next morning, when fourteen of 
them found the priſoner guilty, and fixty-nine acquitted 
him. 

The commons, on the 7th of February, went into a grand 
committee upon the bill © for the frequent calling and meet- 
ing of parliaments,” and divided about the parliament's mect— 
ing every year, which was determined in the affirmative by a 
hundred and ſeventy-one againſt a hundred and ſixty. Af— 
ter which they went through the bill, and made the following 
amendment, that whereas it was ſaid, that the preſent parlia- 
ment ſhould determine the 1ſt of January next, they extend- 
ed it to the 24th of March, or ſooner, as his majeſty ſhould 
think fit; the deſign of that amendment being, that the par- 


In the beginning of February 1692-3, the lord Mohun was iadicted for 
the murder of William Mountfort the piayer, who, for his good action on 
we ſtage and good nature in life, was a great favourite of the town. A ra- 
8 Kill othcer had made lewd addrefles to Mrs. Bracegirdle, the famous actreſs, 
u hich ſhe returning with diſdain, the man retolved to get his will of her by 
force. Mountfort coming from her lodgings, having ſcen her fate home, 
Was attacked by this officer and baſely murdered. The lord Mohun, being 
preſent when the murder was commutted, was apprehended, imprifoned in 
tne Tower, and brought to his trial for it before his peers in Weſtminſter» 
hall, the marquis of Carmarthen being conſtituted lord high-tteward, After 
dial of ſeveral days he was acquitted. 
Z x Biſhop Burnet has the following obſervation upon this bill. The ſta- 
antes (lays he) for annual parliaments in king Edward the firſt, and king Ed- 
Ward the third's time, are well known. But it is a queſtion whether the 
puppolition * if need be,“ falls upon the whole act, or only upon thote words, 
W © oftener,” It is certain theſe acts were never obſerved ; and the non-ob- 
lance of them was never complained of as a grievance, Nor did the fa- 
nous act, in king Charles the firſt's time, carry the neceflity of holding a 
| Pelfon further, than to ouce in three years. Antiently, conſidering the haſte 
„nurty in which parliaments fat, an annual parliament might be no great 
Aconvemence to the nation: But, by reaſon of the flow methods of fetfions 
on, an annual parliament in times of peace would become a very inſup— 
Portable grievance, A parliament of a — continuance ſeemed to be yery 
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liament might hold another winter ſeſſion, if his majeſty 
pleaſed. A clauſe was offered to be added to the bill to ſave 
the king's right of diſſolving and proroguing the parliament ; 
but it was rejected by a majority of ſeven voices, becauſe it 
was thought to caſt a reflection upon the bill, as if it were 
derogatory to his majeſty's prerogative ; which they would 
not allow it to be, but only an explanation of the old law. 

The next day the commons were again in a grand com- 
mittee, upon the ways of raiſing the reſt of the ſupply. They 
reckoned they had already given five millions, viz. two mil- 
lions by the land-tax ; one million by the project for raifing 
money upon lives; one million out of the ſtanding revenues; 
five hundred thouſand pounds by continuing the duties upon 
wine, vinegar, and tobacco, which were to expire in 1696, 
for two years longer ; five hundred thouſand pounds by the 
new duties added to the book of rates for four years ; and 
fifty thouſand pounds by the tax they laid of five per cent. 
upon the Eaſt-India company, and other joint ſtocks ; ſo that 
there remained but three hundred thouſand pounds to be rai- 
ſed ; for the ſtate of the expence for this year was computed 
at five millions and three hundred and fixty-fix thouſand 
pounds; namely, one million nine hundred and twenty-ſix 
thouſand pounds for the fl-et ; two millions and ninety thou- 
ſand pounds for the army; ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds to make good what was borrowed upon the credit 
of the poll act ; and fix hundred thouſand pounds for the 
civil lift. 

On the gth, the bill © for the frequent calling and 
meering of parliaments,” was reported to the houſe of com- 
mons; atter which they had a long and warm debate, 
whether it ſhould be read the third time, which was carried 
in the affirmative by two hundred againſt one hundred and 
ſixty· one, and ſent back to the lords, who were defired to 
concur in the amendments, To this they immediately agreed, 
and ſent down two of the judges to acquaint the commons 
therewith, 

This bill, by which it was enacted, that a ſeſſion of parli- 
ament ſhould be held every year, a new parliament ſummoned 
every third year, and the preſent parliament diſſolved, with- 
in a limited time, was brought in, when the bill for free and 
impartial proceedings in parliament had failed. It was ima— 
gined that a bill from the lords diflolving a parliament, which 
truck only at the houſe of commons, the lords being till 
the fame men, would upon that fingle account have been re- 
jected by the commons; but they alſo pail. d it, and fixed 


their own diffolution to the 25th of March in the next year, 


re ſerving to themſelves another ſeſſion. The king let the 
bill lie on the table for ſome time: So that men's eyes and 
expectations were much fixed on the iſſue of it. But, in 
concluſion, he retuſed to pals it; ſo the ſeſſion ended in an 
i humour. The rejecting a bill, though an unqueſtionable 
right of the crown, has been fo ſeldom practi fed, that the 
two houſes are apt to think it a hardſhip, when there 1s a bill 
denied.“ 

On the 11th of February, a report was made in the houſe 
of lords by the committee for giving advice to his majeſty; 
and their lordſhips agreed to the ſeveral heads mentioned 
above, only with this alteration, that they then allowed colo- 
nel Gower to continue in his command over the artillery, 
though this was carried but by one voice, ſo that their ad- 
vice was reſolved to be drawn up in the form of an addreſs 
to the king. 

The ſame day the commons were upon the bill againſt 
mutineers and deſerters, and the day following upon the 


dangerous, either to the crown, or to the nation : If the conjuncture, and 
their proceedings, gave them much credit, they might grow very uneaſy to 
the crown, as happened in king Charles the fir ſt's time ; or, in another litu- 
ation of atfairs, they might be fo practiſed upon by the cout, that they might 
give all the money, and all the liberties of England up, when the, were to 
have a large ſhare of the money, and were to be made the inſtruments of ty- 
ranny, as it was in king Charles the ſecond's time. It was lik. wite hoped, 
that frequent parliaments would put an end to the great expence e indidatcs 
put themſelves to in elections; and that it would oblige the members to be- 
have themſelves ſo well, both with relation to the public, and in their private 
deportment, as to recommend them to their electors at three years end: 
Whereas, when a parhament was to It many years, members covered with 
privileges were apt to take great liberties, forgot that they repreſenter others, 
and took care only of themſelves. So it was thought that England would 
have a truer repreſentative, when it was cholen anew every third year, than 
when it un on to the end of a reign. All that was objected againſt this was, 
that frequent elections would make the trecholders proud and nfolent, when 
they knew that applications muſt be made to then at the end of three years. 
This would eſtabliſh a faction in every body, that had a right to an election; 
and, whereas now an election put men to 4 great CNarge all at once, * the 
charge mult be perpetual all the three years, 1 Ty my 10 tor a new slection, 
when it was known how ſoon it muſt come round. II. 100, 107. 


ſupply, 
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ſupply, when they reſolved, that credit ſhould be given to 
the king to borrow as much as the review of the laſt poll 
came ſhort of zoo, oool. which was all that remained to 
be raiſed. 

On the 14th, the commons read the ſecond time the bill 
for ſeveral new duties on goods imported, and committed it; 
as alſo the bill for taking the public accounts; into a grand 
committee on the 17th, on which they went, it was moved, 
that the commiſſioners of the ſaid accounts ſhould be im- 

owered to examine and ſtate the old debt of the bankers, 
ariſing from the ſhutting up of the exchequer in the reign of 
king Charles II. and this motion occaſioned a debate of two 
hours; but the country gentlemen being jealous, that the 
deſign of this motion was either to throw the debt upon the 
parliament, or elſe to obſtruct the bill, rejected it, 

The day following the lords finiſhed their addreſs of ad- 
vice to the king, to which they added, that they humbly 
adviſed and prayed his majeſty, that the army to be left in 
England of twenty thouſand men may conſiſt all of their 
majeſties own ſubjects ; and the lords with the white ſtaves 
were ordered to know his majeſty's pleaſure, when he would 
be attended by the houſe to preſent the ſaid addreſs. Their 
lordſhips had ſome debate about the lieutenancy of London; 
and it was moved, .that it might be part of the addreſs to re- 
move out of the lieutenancy ſeveral perſons, who were looked 
upon not to be well affected to the government ; but it was 
rejected, and they reſolved, that they would conſider of this 
matter apart ; which they did on the 2oth, and, after ſome 
time ſpent therein, the further debate was adjourned fine die. 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Wilmore, who had ſuffered very 
much in the two laſt reigns, diſperſed in the lobby ot the 
houſe ſeveral printed papers, giving very ill characters of 
divers perſons, who were then in the lieutenancy of London; 
of which complaint being made to the houſe, their lordſhips, 
after ſome debate, reſolved by a majority of fourteen voices, 
that the paper was a ſcurrilous paper; and ordered Wilmore 
to be taken into cuſtody. 

The commons on the 22d of February took into confi- 
deration the ſtate of Ireland, concerning which they examin- 
ed ſeveral perſons, eſpecially upon thete heads, 1. The abu- 
ſes committed in diſpoſing of the forfeitures, which were 
either given away, or let out to favourite particular perſons, 
ſo much under the value, that what was worth 1ool. was not 
let for 20l. 2. The diſorders committed by the forces, who 
lived upon free quarter, and were very vexatious to the 
country. 3. The proceedings of the late parliament, and 
their ſudden prorogation, with a proteſt of the lord licute— 
nant, for that they had aflerted their rights with reſpect to 
preparing heads for money bills. And, 4. The great encou- 
ragement given to papiſts and their favourers. The houſe 
did not enter into any debate upon theſe matters, but ordered 
that the ſaid perſons ſhould give in writing what they knew 
of their own knowledge, and what they could make out by 
other proofs; and tht they ſhould lay the ſame before the 
houſe on the Friday following. And becauſe, in ſpeaking 
upon the point of torſcitures, they charged Mr, Culliford, 
who was lately one of the commiſſioners of the revenue in 
Ireland, with divers miſdemeanors in the management of 
that truſt, he was ordered to attend the houte, of which he 
was a member. 

The lords, on the 23d, attended the king with their ad- 
dreſs of advice, which conſiſted of thele four heads: 1. That 
the perſon who ſhould command the Engliſh forces under 
his majeſty, be born their majeſties ſubject. 2. That the 
Engliſh officers might have the preference and precedence of 
all offjcers in the confederate troops (except thoſe of crowned 
heads) of the ſame rank and quality, though the commiſh- 
ons of the latter be, of an older date, according to what was 
agreed on by a capitulation made in 1678 ; the contrary 
practice whereot in the preſent war they conceived to be a 
great diminution to the crown of England, and a grcar diffa- 
tisfaction to their majeſties ſubjects. 3. That there be left 
in England twenty thouſand Engliſh ſoldiers during the vear 

1693, under the command of an Englith general. 4. That 
his majeſty would be pleated to give effectual order for reme- 
dying the great abuſes committed by preſſing of men for the 
fleet; and that he would cauſe ſuch officers, as were guilty 
thereof, to be caſhiered, and further puniſhed according to 
law ; to which his majeſty returned this anſwer, that he 
would take it into conſideration. 5. That there may be no 
foreigners at the board of ordnance, fince they eſteemed it a 
prejudice to their majeſties ſervice, and a diſcouragement to 
their ſubjects. 

On the 24th of February, fir Francis Brewſter, Mr. Stone, 
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and the reſt gave in writing to the commons, what they ha 
before delivered by word of mouth. And the houſe having 
thereupon reſumed the confideration of the ſtate of Ireland 
after a long debate, which kept thera fitting till ſeven , 
night, they paſſed this vote without coming to a diviſ, 
that it appeared by the information given to the houſe, th, 
there had been great abuſes and miſmanagements in the affan 
of Ireland; and that an addreſs be made to the king to lay 
the ſame before him, that they might be remedied for th, 
future ; and to pray him, that a ſtate of the forfeitures might 
be laid before the parliament; and a committee was appin:. 
ed to draw up this addreſs. 

The lords likewiſe, on the 28th of February, entered upg, 
the confideration of the ſtate of Ireland ; and beſides the ver. 
ſons, who were examined before the commons, the 114; 
Arglas, the biſhop of Meath, fir Robert Southwell, aut 
Mr. John Pulteney, ſecretary to the lord lieutenant, wer. 
ſummoned to attend their lordſhips, and examined accord. 
ingly. After which they were ordered to put the ſubſtanc; 
of what they had faid, in writing. Mr. Pulteney gave the; 
lordſhips a full account of what had paſſed within his knoy. 
ledge, concerning the proceedings of the late parliament 
the forfeited eſtates, and the army; and then the lords 46. 
journed the farther confideration of this matter till the gen 
day; when they proſecuted the inquiry, and on the 2d 0 
March, after ſome debate, came to this reſolution, Thy 


there had been great abuſes and illegal and arbitrary pr. 


ceedings in the management of affairs in Ireland. By the 
© abuſes' they meant the embezzlements of the forfeited 
eſtates real and perſonal ; and by the * illegal proceedings, 
the diſorders committed by the forces, but more particularly 
they ſeemed to have their eye upon a complaint, that had 
among others been made to them, that, a little before the 
reduction of Limerick, a perſon being accuſed of havin 
been concerned in the murder of ſome of colonel Faulkes 
ſoldiers quartered at Dublin, the lords juſtices. ordered him 
to be brought before the council, and immediately command. 
edi the provoſt martial to cauſe him to be hanged without any 
previous proceedings againſt him, either by trial at common 
law, or before a court- martial. 

The commons, on the 28th of February, went into a com. 
mittce of the whole houſe, upon the bill for prohibiting 
trade with France, and encouraging privateers, and went 
through the ſame; and on the 2d of March they preſented 
to his majeſty their addreſs about the Eaſt-India company; 
to which his majeſty anſwered, Thar he would do whatever 
was in his power for the good of the kingdom, and for 
the advantage of this particular trade; and that this was 
a matter, which would require ſome time for him to con- 
ſider. 

The day following they proceeded upon the review & 
the. quarterly poll-bill; and, on the 7th, were in a commit 
tee of the whole houle, upon the bill for continuing certain 
impoſitions upon Eaſt-India goods, &c. and went througi 
the ſame» And having tiniſhed all the money bills, they ſent 
up the laſt to the lords on the gth of March for their lord: 
ſhips concurrence. Among other bills, that had paſſed both 
houſes, and lay then ready for the royal aſſent, was one to! 
puniſhing mutineers and deſerters, which was to take place 
on the 1oth of March; and therefore their lordſhips reſolved, 
after ſome debate, on the Tueſday before, that the lords wit 
the white ſtaves ſhould acquaint his majeſty therewith, in 07 
der that his majeſty, 11 he thought proper, might come to tit 
houſe, and give the royal atlent, on the gth or 1oth, to tha 
and other bills, which were ready, that ſo the bill again 
mutineers might not commence before it was made a law by 
the royal aſſent, which was thought by ſome not very pro- 
per; but his majeſty thought fit ro leave this, together with 
the reſt of the bills to the end of the ſeſſion. 

be lords threw out the bill tor prohibiring of lotteit5, 
which was ſent them from the commons. The patentces 0 
the Roval Oak Lottery are ſaid to have found means to have 
this bill {topped in the houſe of lords. 

On the gth of March the two houſes waited upon his mi 
jeſty ſeverally, and preſented their addreſſes about Ireland. 


The heads of that of the lords were as follow: 


i. That there bad been great abuſes in the diſpoſing of the 
forfeited eſtates, inſomuch, that cf the perſonal eſtates, hie 
amounted to 1; 5, ol. but 10,0001]. had been accounted 1d 
to the King, 

2. That protections had been granted to the Iriſh, hel 
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| 1.4ed in the articles of Limerick, whereby the proteſtants 


I been deprived of the benefit of the law againſt them. 
That the quarters of the army had not been paid, 


y ough the ſame was deducted out of the pay of the troops ; 


Id that the parhament had made ſufficient proviſion for 
' h. . 

| 4 That a mayor had been impoſed for two years together 
bon the city of Dublin, contrary to their antient privilege 
Ind charter. 

. That one Gaffacy and ſeveral others, who were accuſed 
& the murder of ſome of colonel Faulkes's men were executed 
Unbout any proofs, and one Sweetman, who was the moſt 
guilty, diſcharged without any proſecution. 


: 


7 


; To this addreſs the king made this anſwer : 


* « Your lordſhips may be aſſured, I will, as ſoon as poſ- 
$ble, take care to remedy all theſe matters.“ 


* The commons, in their addreſs, particularized the abufes 
and miſmanagements in the affairs of Ireland; which con- 
ted, 
on In expoſing the proteſtant ſubjects to the miſeries of 
free quarters, and the licentiouſneſs of an army, to the great 
ppprethon of the people there; which they conceived had 
«= chiefly occaſioned by the want of that pay, which they 
did hope they had fully provided for. 
2. In recruiting his majeſty's troops with Iriſh papiſts, and 
fuch perſons, as had been in open rebellion againſt his ma- 
ity, to the great endangering and diſcouraging of his ma- 
xlty's proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom. 
z. In granting protections to Irith papiſts, whereby pro- 
teltants were hindered from the legal remedies, and the courſe 
of law was topped. 

4. In reverſing out-lawries for high-treaſon againſt ſeveral 
teb<]s in that kingdom (not within the articles of Limerick) 
to the great diſcontent of his proteſtant ſubjects there. 

5. In letting the forfeited eſtates at under-rates, to the 
kilcaing of his majeſty's revenue. 

6. In the great embezzlements of his majeſty's ſtores in 
the towns and garriſons of that kingdom, left by the late king 
James, and in the great embezzlements, which had been 
made in the forfeited eſtates and goods, which might have 
En employed for the ſafety and better preſetvation of 

eland. 

7. In the addition made to the articles of Limerick, after 
the ſame were finally agreed to, and figned, and thereupon 
the town ſurrendered ; which had been a great encourage- 
ment to the Iriſh papiſts, and a weakening to the Engliſh 
(tereſt there. | 

Theſe abuſes they moſt humbly beſought his majeſty to 


FE tedreſs ; particularly, that the ſoldiers might be paid their 


rears, and the country their quarters. That no papiſt 
night be admitted to ſerve in the army. That foraſ— 
much as the reducing of Ireland had been of great ex- 
pence to this kingdom, agreeably to his majeſty's gracious 
Murances, no grant might be made of the forfeited lands in 
Ireland, till there might be an opportunity of ſettling that 
matter in parliament. That a true account of all forfei— 


Eres real and perſonal, and of the ſtores left by the late 


king James, might be laid before the commons aſſembled 
That no out-lawries might be reverſed or 
rdons granted to the rebels, but by advice of parliament. 


1 
> 


f 2 no protections might be granted to the Iriſh. And that 


de additional article in the capitulation of Limerick, by 
Which ſo wide a paſſage had been opened to the Iriſh papiſts, 


come in and repoſſeſs themſelves of the eſtates, which 


Key bad forfeited by their rebellion, might be laid before the 


tommons, that ſo the manner of obtaining the ſame, and the 


ejudices that had been thereby occaſioned to the proteſtant 
Witcreſts, might be inquired into. They cloſed this addreſs 
/ laying, © That as his majeſty had been pleaſed to give 
Ech gracious affurances of his readineſs to comply with them 
any thing, that might tend to the peace and ſecurity of 

Ms kingdom ; ſo they doubted not of his majeſty's like grace 
Ind favour to that o Ireland, in the ſafety and preſervation 


3 this his majeſty's kingdom was ſo much con- 
| Ine 0 


1 To this addreſs the king anſwered, 


«> : ' 
gt L will always have a great regard to what comes to me 
Numb. 14. 


O F 


return my hearty thanks to you. 


% A 163. 
from the houſe of commons; and what may have been 
amiſs in Ireland, I will take care to remedy.“ 


By theſe proceedings it was plain, that an ill humour pre- 
vailed in both houſes; and that the parties of tory and 
whig appeared almoſt in every debate, and in every queſtion, 
In the houſe of lords particularly ſtrong oppoſition was made 
to every thing that was propoſed for the government. They 
paſſed many votes, and made many addreſſes to the king, 
which were chiefly deſigned to load the adminiſtration, and 
to alienate the king from the Dutch. Their propoſition for 
a commuttee of both houſes to conſider the ſtate of the nation, 
and to give the king advice upon it, was ſuch as had never 
been oftered, but when the nation was ready to break out 
into civil affairs. This committee, when once begun, would 
have grown, in a very ſhort time, to have been a council 
of ſtare, and ſoon have brought all affairs under their inſpec- 
tion. The commons indeed paſſed the ſupplies, but it was 
with great ſlowneſs ; and thoſe, who could not oppoſe them, 
yet ſhewed their difcontent in delaying the bills, and clog- 
ging them with unacceptable clauſes. The waſteful method 
was continued of raiſing money upon remote funds, by which 
there lay a heavy diſcount on tallies ; ſo that above a fourth 
part was in ſome of them to be diſcounted. However, after 
their complaints of the admiralty, and of the conduct in 
Flanders, particularly in the action of Steenkirk, and their 
voting ſome heads of an addreſs relating to theſe matters, 
the commons, by a ſecret management, let the whole fall, 
and thoſe angry votes come to nothing. Though the lords 
perſiſted in their ill humour, any thing they could do was of 
leſs moment, when it was not like to be ſeconded by the 
commons, | 

Soon after the addrefles about the Iriſh affairs, the king 
came to the houſe of peers, and, having given the royal at- 
lent to ſeveral bills, concluded the ſeſſion with the following 
lpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 
15 HE large ſupplies which you have given me this 
ſeſſion, are ſo great teſtimonies of your good affec- 
tions, that I take this occaſion, with great willingneſs, to 
And I aſſure you, it ſhall 
be my care to fee, that that money you have given may be 
effectually applied to ſuch ſervices, as may be moſt for the 
honour and intereſt of England. 

I] muſt recommend to your care the peace and quiet of 
the ſeveral counties, to which you are now returning, and 
doubt not but by your care the ſupply, which you have fo 
freely given, will not only be effectually levied, but with the 
greateſt equality too, and the leaſt uncaſineſs to the people, 
that is poſſible. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


4 The poſture of affairs does neceſſarily require my pre- 
ſence abroad; but I ſhall take care to leave ſuch a number 


of troops here, as may be ſufficient for the ſecurity of the 


kingdom againſt any attempts of our enemics. 

I ſhall add no more, but that, as I ſhall continue to 
expoſe my own perſon, upon all occaſions, for the good and 
advantage of theſe kingdoms ; ſo I do likewiſe afture you, 
that my hearty and ſincere endeavours ſhall never be want- 
ing in any other kind, to make this a great and flourithing 
nation.” 


And then, by his majeſty's command, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 2d of May. 


Among the acts paſſed this ſeſſion were, 


1. An act, that the inhabitants of the province of York 
may diſpoſe of their perſonal eſtates by will. It was the 
cuſtom before, that the widows and younger children of per- 
ſons, dying in that province, were intitle to a part of the 
goods and chattels of their late huſbands or fathers (called 
their © reaſonable part”) notwithſtanding any will, or jointure 
to the contrary. 

2. An act for taking ſpecial bails, in the country upon 
actions and ſuits, depending in the courts of *© king's bench, 
common-pleas, and exchequer.” By this act, the judges, 

20. by 
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by commiſſions under the ſeals of their reſpective courts, may 
empower perſons, not attornies and ſollicitors, in all the 
counties of England and Wales, to take recognizances of 
bails in action, depending in the ſaid courts, as the juſtices 
and barons uſed ro do, for which the perſons impowered 
ſhall receive 28. This is a great eaſe and benefit to ſuch 
as would otherwiſe be obliged to appear in perſon at Welt- 
minſter. 

3. An act for encouraging the apprehending of highway 
men. Every perſon, who ſhall take any robbers upon the 
highway, ſhall have from the ſheriff, without fee, for every 
offender 401. within one month after conviction ; and allo, 
the horſe, furniture and arms, money or other goods of the 
robber taken with him. 

4. An act to prevent frauds by clandeſtine mortgages. If 
any perſon ſhall acknowledge judgment, ſtatute, or recog- 
nizance, and afterwards mortgage his lands to a ſecond cre- 
ditor, the mortgager ſhall have no remedy againlt the mort- 
gagee for redemption of the lands. In caſe of a ſecond 
mortgagee, the mortgage* ſhal!l have no equity of redemp— 
tion againſt the ſecond mortgagee ; and, in cate of more 
mortgages than one, the late or under mortgagees ſhall have 
power to redeem any former mortgages. 

5. An act for the better diſcovery of judgments in the 
courts of law, Particularly all judgments tor debt ſhall in 
every Eaſter term be put into an alphabetical dogget, to be 
ſearched by all perſons paying for every term's tearch for 
judgment againſt one perſon 4d. No judgment, not dog- 
gered, ſhall affect any lands as to purchaſers or mortgagees, 
or have any preference againſt heirs, executors, or admi- 
niſtrators. 

6. An act to prevent malicious informations in the crown- 
oftice of the court of King's: Bench. No information to be 
filed before recognizZance is taken from the informer, that he 
will effectually proſecute ſuch information. 


During the ſeſſion of the parliament ſeveral officers of the 
army, wanting men to compleat their companies, agreed 
with thoſe, who had warrants to preſs for fea ; who, under 
pretence of prefling for the navy, took up great numbers of 
young men, whom they ſhipped off tor Holland, and there 
forced them into land-ſervice. Among the reſt a ſervant be- 
longing to one of the members of the houſe of commons hap- 
pened to be thus ſpirited away. Upon which the houte or- 
dered this grievance to be repreſented to the king, who, in 
his anſwer, let the houſe know, How much he reſented, 
that his ſubjects ſhould meet with ſuch hard uſage ; and that 
he would take all poſſible care for the future to puniſh the 
authors of it. And that in the firſt place he had called before 
him the othcers ot the army, and given them a ſtrict charge, 
that thev ſhould receive no men, that were impreſſed. And 
bad given orders to the admiralty to examine the preſs-maſ— 
ters, that had committed tholc abuſes; and that there ſhould 
be ſuch exemplary puntthment inflicted on them, that others 
ſhould be deterred from doing the like,” 

As to the honours and promotions beſtowed by the king in 
the laſt year, and the beginning of this, the moſt remarkable 
were as follow: 5 

Sir Henry Capel, brother to the carl of Eſſex, was created, 
about the middle of April, 1692, baron Capel of Tewkſbury. 

On the 3oth of December, fir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, and firſt commiſſioner of the great ſeal, 
was made maſter of the rolls, in the room of Henry Powle 
deceaſed, He had enjoyed that place under king James. 

Sir Edward Ward was made attorney-general, which gave 
ſuch diſguſt to fir Thomas Trevor the ſollicitor general, who 
thought he had a right to ſucceed to that office, that he had 
determined to reſign his own place, and was with great dit- 
ficulty perſuaded by his friends to continue in it. 

At the ſame time fir John Lowther, Henry Prieſtman, (who 
had been one of king James's ſea-captains) Anthony lord vil- 
count Falkland, Robert Auſten, fir Robert Rich, Henry Kil- 
Iigrew, and fir Ralph Delaval, were appointed commiſſion— 
ers of the admiralty. George Rooke, who was ſoon after 
knighted on board his ſhip at Spithead, was made vice-admi- 
ral of che red; the lord Berkley, vice-admiral of the blue; 
colonel Matthew Aylmer, rear-admiral of the red ; and Da- 
vid Mitchel, rear admiral of the blue. 

The king being now pofleſied againſt admiral Ruſſel, he 
diſmiſſed him from his ſervice, and put the command of the 


tleet into the hands of three perſons, Killigrew, Delaval, and 


Shovel, Killigrew and Delaval were thought ſo inclinable to 
king James's intereſts, that it made ſome inſinuate, that the 
King was in the hands of thoſe, who intended to betray him 


to his enemies. For, though no exception lay againſt Shan 
yet it was ſaid, that he was put in with the other two, 90, 
to give ſome reputation to the commithon, and that he y., 
one againſt two; ſo that he could neither hinder nor do , 
thing. The chief blame of this nomination was caſt oy 
carl of Nottingham; and of thoſe, who belonged to . 
office, many ſtories were raiſed and ſpread about, as if tl, 
bad been among them, befides a very great remiſlnefs in ha. . 
of the concerns of the government, an actual betrayir | 
all ſecrets and councils. The opinion of this was sh. 
both within and without the kingdom; and molt of the ce 
federates were poſl-tled with it. But he juſtified not oy, 
himſelt, but all his under ſecretaries, and the king and ques 
{tl continued to have a good opinion of his fidelity, thous, | 
they ſaw ſome defects in his judgment, with a great pan. 
heat, that appeared on all occaſions, and even in the ana! | 
matters. | 

The king made likewiſe confiderablc alterations in his g. 
niſtry. Every body was now grown weary of the great beat, 
being in commiſſion. It occationed the proceedings in chip 
chery to be more dilatory and more expenſive, and there wer: 
{nch exceptions made to the decrees of the commiſſoncy, 
that appeals were brought againſt moſt of them, and the; 
were generally revericd. Sir John Sommers had now gc. 
great a reputation, both in his polt of attorney-general, 4 
in the houſe of commons, that the king on the 23d of Mig 
gave him the great feal, with the title of lord-keeper, }; 
was excellently well filled in his own profeſnon, and hy 
an uncommon ſhare of knowledge in all parts of police . 
uſcſul learning. He had a great capacity for bulinels, uit 
an extraordinary temper ; for he was fair and gentle, 
haps to a fault, conſidering his poſt ; and had all the patic 
and ſoftneſs, as well as the juttice and equity, becoming 
great magiltrate, He had always agreed in his notions wr 
the whigs, and had ſtudi-d to bring them to better though: 
of the king, and to a greater confidence in him. 

The fame day fir John Trenchard was ſworn one of thi 
majcſties principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and of the privy. 
council. He had been engaged far with the duke of Mor 
mouth, as has been obſerved. He got out of England, ad 
lived ſome ycars beyond fea, and had a true Knowlevger 
foreign affairs. He was a calm and ſedate man, and mui 
more moderate than could have been expected, fince he wa 
a leading man in a party. The bringing him and fir Jon 
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Sommers into thoſe poſts was aſcribed chiefly to the gf, [ 
credit, which the carl of Sunderland had gained with ti: Wor 
king. He had now got into his confidence, and declarv ihe 
openly for the whigs. This carl, after he was removed tron wh: 
his places by king James, retired into Holland, where Gr: 
wrote a letter to a friend in vindication of himſelt, which 1» va 
publithed in London, in 1689. He was ſeized at Rotterdam! Ma 
order of the ſtates, and excepred out of the act of indemnit! vo: 
the parliament ; but it was thought, his drtenfion was by , Fre 
luſion, and that he was apprehended on purpoſe to be 
formally diſcharged, to make way for his more honor can 
return to England. However this be, it is certain, that et 
ſame expreſs that carried the king's letter to the {tatcs, re 
his advancement to the throne, conveyed another fer, bl 
diſcharge of the earl of Sunderland; and his being exce) thc 
out of the pardon, ſeems to have been done purely in C0! and 
pliance to common fan, that he had been deeply cone lihit 
in all King James's arbitrary proceedings: For the coni1.c0 Be I 
king William put in him afterwards ſhews he was not di this 
tisfied with his conduct at that juncture. Moſt atturec' ver 
his advice to king James (from what motive ſocver it o eee 
not to accept the offer of a French army, made the wa) , n 
to accompliſh the rgvolution. S Wo 

But as theſe advancements had a conſiderable effect en? de. 
whole party, and brought them to a much better 0/1107 er 
the king, ſo a party came to be now formed, that {ci eit 
croſs and defeat every thing, This was led by fir Lau kee 


Seymour, and fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave ; the latter of wh 
was a gentleman of a good family in Cumberland, 


lite was regular, and his deportment grave. He bad "Y . 
place in King James's time; tor, though he was always 4 big 2 
tory, yet he would not comply with that king's deſigns. “ 


had indeed contributed much to increaſe his revenue, and 
offer him more than he aſked ; but he would not go inte J 
taking off the teſt, Upon the revolution, the place, on * 
which he had been turned, was given to a gentleman, *" 
fad a good ſhare of merit in it; This alienated bim 10, 
the king ; and he, being a man of good judgment and gf 
experience, came to be confidered # the head of the Path 


> 1 j : at wel 
in which he found his account ſo well, that no offers that 11 
* 
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Shoxs im, could ever bring him over to the king's intereſts. Up- 
'O, only may critical occafions he gave up ſome important points, 
he w, Fe which the king found it neceſſary to pay him very libe- 
do hr ally P. ; . . 
on However, the party of the tories was too inconſiderable to 
%% ee raiſed a great oppoſition, if a body of whigs had not 
if the ned with them. Some of theſe had ſuch republican no- 
in for Pons, that they were much ſet againſt the prerogative, and 
yivg « Pought the king was become too ſtiff in maintaining it. Others 
ſri ere offended becaule they were not confidered nor preterred, 
be ch ter thought they deſerved. The chief of this body of 
not only Un were Mr. Paul Foley and Mr. Robert Harley, who were 
d Gun Forth this ſeſſion made commiſhoners for examining and ſtat- 
thous e the public accounts of the kingdom. Foley was a 
it Party, Jounger ſon of one, who from mean beginnings had, by 
mall Ton- works, raiſed one of the greateſt eſtates, that had been 
| Town in England in that time. He was a learned, though 
1 his i. ot a practiſing, lawyer, and was a man of virtue and good 
cat i Principles, but moroſe and wiltul ; and he had the affecta- 
in Chir bon of paſſing for a great patriot, by his conſtant finding 
ere wn Eult with the government, and keeping up an ill humour 
1 Monet ich, and a bad opinion of, the court. Harley was deſcendl— 
and t 4 of an antient and good family, and very eminently 
W po! arned ; much turned to politics, and of a reſtleſs ambition. 
etal, 2 e was a man of great induſtry and application, and knew 
pf Mie Forms and the records of parliament fo well, that he was capa— 
her. N Pie both of lengthening out, and perplexing debates, Nothing 


and b Would anſwer his aſpiring temper. So he and Foley join- 


olite Id with the tories to create jealouſies, and raiſe an oppo— 
cls, w Firion. 
le, h That, which gave them much ſtrength, was the King's 
 paticn I Fold and reſerved way. He took no pains to oblige thote, 
coming ho came to him; nor was he caſy of acceſs. He lived out 
ons u pr town at Kenſington, and his chief confidents were Dutch. 
thougta Ile took no notice of the clergy, and fecmed to have little 
; Eoncern in the matters of the church or of religion. And at 
of tha his time ſome deiſts were publiſhing books againſt the chrit- 
be prix,. en religion in general, as the Socinians were more particu— 
of Wort ay againſt ſome points of the orthodox faith 4, Theſe, 
land, zu xpreffing great zeal for the government, gave a handle to 
wledge hoſe, who were waiting for all advantages, and were careful 
nd met increafing and improving them, to ſpread it all over the 
ce he vation, that the king, and thoſe about him, had no regard 
4 fir Jon co religion, nor to the church of England. 
the graf (169, | In this fituation were affairs when the king departed 
with te for Holland. He went to Harwich on the 25th of March, but 
| declard the wind proving contrary, he returned to Kenſington, from 
aved tron wbence he fer out again on the 3108, and embarking near 
where „ Graveſend, and being attended with a ſquadron of men of 
which sg Var commanded by admiral Mitchel, arrived ſafely at the 
terdam h laeſe on the 2d of April, went to the Hague, thence to 
lenmit! e oo, and afterwards to the army in Flanders, where the 
As by French were this year ſo ſtrong, that their forces exceeded 
oſe to the confederates almoſt by one half at the beginning of the 
honour: campaign. Bur the king's diligence, in pofeſfing himſelf 
n, that f the camp at Parke near Louvain, entirely broke the 
- {tares, e French King's defigns upon Brabant; who was thereby 
er fer U obliged to fend a ſtrong detachment, under the command of 
g exc be Dauphin, and the marſhal de Boufflers, into Germany, 
ly in co and return himſelf to Verſailles, without attempting any 
concen thing r. 
confideta The French, under the duke of Luxemburg, were all 
5 not di chi while encamped at Meldert ; and, though their convoys 
t atlureo ere much diſturbed by the garriſon of Charleroy, yet it 
T it flow eemed a trial of ſkill between both armies, which ſhould 
e way 0 {WWcontinue longeſt in their poſts. But ar length the French 


e forced ro quit theirs firſt, marching to Heiliſheim, in 
fect en- deir way towards the Maeſe ; which gave the king an op- 
opinie portunity of ſending a ſtrong detachment under the command 
t ſtudied et the prince of Wirtemberg, to force the lines, which the 
fic Lü rench had made to cover their conquered countries from 
er of ue he Scheld to the Lys; and ſo on to the very fea by Dun- 
and, whos 1 dirk. 
le had l I At the ſame time count Tilly, general of the troops of 


ways a M8 Liege, was marching with a reinforcement to join the 
efigns. i i 

nue, and * Mr. Pope, in his epiſtle on the * uſe of riches,” mentions a ſtory, which 
„o inio hy: Wonfirms the character of ſir Chriſtopher ; and in the * note upon that 
5 id ble obterves, that, „the unſuſpected old patriot coming out of the back 
lace, © = ous from having been cloſetted by the king, where he had received a large 
leman, *. ; 

1 him 19 


= 


I ag of guincas, the burſting of his bag ditcovered his buſineſs there.“ 
The honovrable Mr. Robert Boyle, the famous experimental philoſo- 


nt and gi ber, who died in the beginning of the year 1692, left the fourmlation of 


f the pare 
ers that 
my 


am * : 0 z P . 5 * 
. monthly ſermon to convince Atheiſts, Dez&s, and Jews of their errors, 
e demonſtrate the truth of the chriſtiav religion in general, without 
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king, of which Luxemburg being informed, marched im- 
mediately with a good body of troops to hinder that con- 
junction; which he did effectually, {urprizing the count in 
the hollow way, through which he was marching, and forc- 
ing him to retreat to Maeſtricht, leaving near two hundred 
of his men killed, and all his baggage behind him. Wir- 
temberg's forcing the lines with good ſucceſs, and raifing 
great contributions, did not hinder Luxemburg from 
laying ſiege to Huy, which made the king advance nearer 
the country of Liege, But, when he came to Tongres, 
he was ſurprized to hear, that the caſtle of Huy had ca- 
pitulared. 

Upon farther information that Luxemburg was drawn 
nearer Liege, the king ſent ten battalions thither, which, 
with great difficulty, got at length into the place, that now 
ablolutely rejected the neutrality, which Luxemburg had 
ollered. Though the biſhop was true to the allies, yet there 
was a faction formed among the capitulars to offer themſelves 
to the French ; but the garriſon adhered to the biſhop ; and 
now, when ſo great an army lay near them, they broke the 
meaſures which that faction had taken. Luxemburg there- 
upon made a feint of beſieging Liege, though his real de— 
gn was to attack the king, now encamped at Necrheipen, 
ſo much weakened by the ſeveral detachments he had made 
to reinforce the garriſons of. Liege and Macſtricht, that it 
was generally compured, that the French were at leaſt thirty- 
five thouſand men ſtronger than the confederates, 

As ſoon as the King had notice of the enemies approach, 
he got on horſeback with the el-&tor of Bavaria, and chief 
oticers of the army, and finding by the enemy's countenance, 
that it was the vanguard of their whole army, that was 
coming to attack him in his own camp, he immediately or- 
dered to ums, and to draw up in battle to expect the 
enemy. 

Moſt of the general officers were for repaſſing the Geet, 
bur the king choſe to take the advantage of the ground he 
had, and venture a battle, notwithllanding the great dil 
proportion of the two arinies, rather than expoſe his rear 
to the enemy's charge. Befides, the French were now 
near the large and defencelels town of Brabant, which 
mult feel the effects of their fury, unleſs they were ſtop— 
ped by venturing an engagement; and, as the benefits of 
a victory were great, ſo, upon the worlt fuppoufition of 
the event, the king had ftill Wirtemburg's victorious army 
ready to make up the breaches of. his oon; an advantage, 
which the enemy had not fo ready on their tide, But how- 
ever, as the king might have ſecured himſelf from all at- 
tacks, by paſſing the river, his conduct, in not doing it, was 
much cenſured, conſidering his firength and the ene- 
my's. 

The right of the confederates in this camp was at Heiliſ— 
heim and Wangen, upon the river Geet, and reached as 
tar as Ncer-Winden, being covered with a ſmall brook, ſe— 
veral hedges, and hollow ways. The elector of Bavaria 
had his quarters at Wangen; the body of foot and left 
wing of the horſe reached from thence as far as Dorinal, 
upon the brook of Beck, where Lewe remained in their 
rear, 

As ſoon as the enemy drew up by the confederate camp, 
the king ordered brigadier Rumiey, with the regiments of 
O*Farrel, Mackay, Lauder, Leven, and Monroe, to the right 
of all, to guard ſome hedges and hollow ways upon the right 
of the village of Lare. The Brandenburg battalions were 
poſted to the left of this village; and more to the left the 
infantry ot Hanover. Prince Charles of Brandenburg, as 
major-general, commanding the fix battalions of Branden- 
burg, and lieutenant-general Dumont the Hanoverians, with 
whom he was to defend the village of Neer-Winden, that 
covered part of the confederates camp, between the right 
wing of horſe, and their main body. Theſe were afterwards 
reinforced by the firſt battalion of the firſt regiment of guards, 
and the ſecond battalion of Scots guards. Upon the lett at 
Neer-Landen the king ordered the firſt butalion of the royal 
regiment, Churchill's, Selwin's, and Trelawney's, prince 
Frederic's battalion of Danes, and Fagel's, to poſſeſs this 


meddling with any of the points about which the. chriſtians are divided into 
parties and fects. - ; 

The French king had opened the campaign with great pomp in Flan- 
ders, coming thither in perſon, accompanied by the ladies of the court, which 
appeared the more ridiculous, fince there was no queen at the head of 
them; unleſs madam de Maintenon was to be taken tor one, to whom re- 
ſpects were indeed paid- with more ſubmiſſion than 15 comfnonly due to 
queens; ſo that what might be wanting in the outward ceremony, was 
more than balanced by the real authority the potſefled, Burnet, II. 110, 

Whether 
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village, that covered the left to the brook of Beck, where it 
was covered by the village of Necr-Landen. The ground 
was open betwecu the villages of Necr-Winden and Neer-, 
Landen; whereupon the king ordered a retrenchment to be 
made 1n the night from the one to the other, to cover the 
body of foot; which was indeed but a flight breaſt-work, 
as may eaſily be judges by the ſhort time they had to make 
it, and the ſmall number of men who worked about it, be- 
mg only thirty of each battalion. What remained of the 
poly of the foot was drawn up in one line within this re- 
trenchment to defend it. The dragoons upon the left were 
ordered to the village-of Dormal, to guard that paſs upon the 
brook of Beck, and from thence the lefr wing of horſe 
reached to Neer-Landen, where it was coveied by this 
brook, and from thence turned off to the right behind the 
body of foot.“ 

The king, who had been on horſeback till late in the 
evening, not only to give all the neceſſary commands, but 
to ſce them executed, ordered his coach to be brought to the 
rear of Stanley's regiment, where he repoſed himſelf about 
two hours, and early in the morning ſent for Dr. Menard, one 
of his chaplains, to pray with him in the coach. 

By ſun-rifing the French were drawn up within the reach 
of the confederates cannon, which played upon them with 
good ſucceſs, and which the French ſuſtained with great re- 
ſolution till about fix of the clock, when they made a mo- 
tion to draw nearer the king's retrenchments. About eight 
Luxemburg ordered a ſtrong body of troops to attack the 
villages of Lare and Neer-Winden, which they did with 
great fury and various ſucceſs, having gained and loſt theſe 
poſts more than once ; but at length the allies maintained 
the'r ground, and here it was the duke of Berwick was taken 
priſoner by brigadier Churchill. This ill ſucceſs did not 
diſcourage the French from trying their fortunes againſt the 
confederates left wing at Neer-Landen. This poſt, indeed, 
was not a weak one, but it was attacked with a great diſpro- 
portion of forces, and the fire was very ſmart on both ſides. 
The firſt battalion of the royal regiment was, after a tharp 
diſpute, forced to retire, but was ſoon after encouraged by 
the king's preſence (who rode immediately from the right to 
the left) and ſuſtained by Selwin's, who obſerving a patlage 
in this place, where horſe could come upon his rear, ordered 
trees to be cut down, and to ſtop it up. The . houſe, where 
Hamilton's grenadiers had before been poſted, was likewiſe 
ſet on fire; and by this time the two regiments above-men- 
tioned being ſupported by prince Frederic's and Fagel's, the 
enemy, after a ſharp diſpute of about two hours, were en— 
tirely beaten off, and purſued quite out of the defile into the 
very plain, ſo that they attempted this place no more. 

Hitherto the ſucceſs of the day was viſibly on the fide of 
the confederates; and the French, who continued a faint 
fire at Neer-Winden, ſeemed as it they deſigned to draw off. 
But Luxemburg, having ſtill ſeveral brigades of freſh men, 
reſolved to gain the village of Neer-Winden, and ordered 
the prince of Conti, to make the attack. The enemy kad 
remained maſters of the outermoſt hedges of this village; 
tor, though our rallied forces had made the French give way 
confiderably, yet they could not entirely clear the village, — 
The prince of Conti, with the beſt foot in the French army, 
charged the confederates ſo vigorouſly, that he obliged them, 
ſpent as they were by the former encounters, ſoon to yield 
to him the avenues of Neer-Winden ; upon which ſucceſs 
Luxemburg came to obſerve the paſſages, that led to the con- 
federates camp, for his horſe to march in. As the marſhal 
de Villeroy was marching with a ſtrong body of horſe this 
way, count d'Arco, general of the Bavarian Cuiraſhers, char- 
ged them with ſo much vigour, that, notwithſtanding their 
brave refiſtance, he repulſed them quite within their foot; 
the duke de Chartres, who charged with them, narrowly 
elcaping being made priſoner. Thereupon the confederates 
endeavoured to regain once more the poſt of Neer-Winden ; 
and the eleCtor of Bavaria ordered two battalions to charge 
tne enemy in front, whilſt three others ſhould charge them 
upon their left flank, But the French rallying, and being 
conſi ſerably reinforced, the attempt became impoſſible, the 
Dutch and the Scots guards having ſpent all their ammuni- 
tion by their continual fire. 

The king, who had left Neer-Landen upon the enemy's 
freſh attempt upon Neer-Winden, led twice the Engliſh 
battalions to the charge, up to the right of the retrench- 
ment (which was now flanked and under the enemy's com- 


* Whether it was out of envy to king William, or that he really found 
ſomething amiſs in the torming this camp, Luxemburg, when he viewed it 


mand) where they fought with great bravery. In the 1, 
time Luxemburg, who had found a more convenient pat 
ſage for the horſe between the poſts of the king's and Zur. 
beck's brigades, came in himſelt with the prince of Com 
and count de Marſin, into the plain of the confederates cam 
with the Carabineers, and ſeveral other regiments ; whit 
the marſhal de Joyeuſe paſſed between Neer-Winden and In 
with three brigades. Conti, being joined by the French 
guards, fell upon the Hanover horſe, and broke them. 
whilſt part of the enemy's ſecond line of horſe, and the My, 
ſerve, came in upon their left along the hedges of Ly 
The marquis d'Harcourt, who had been ſent for from Ha 
with his detachment of twenty-two ſquadrons, came tim; 
enough to have his ſhare of the day. He joined theſe, a; 
made his dragoons alight to chace our foot out of the villas, 
of Lare. The duke of Villeroy came in upon our right 
the retrenchments, which place the Englith foot ditpute, 
with undaunted reſolution, till, being overpowered, thy 
French remained maſters of this part of the retrenchmen; 
which they levelled, to make room for a body of horſe 0 
come 1n. 

After the Hanover horſe had been broken, the reſt of the 
contederate right wing of horſe, being cut off from the body 
of foot, was ſoon overthrown by the enemy, who now bed 
the opportunity of charging them both front and flank. The 
elector of Bavaria did what he could to refiſt the numerous 
multitude of the enemies horſe, that charged him thus; but, 
finding it impoſſible, with no ſmall difficulty he retreated over 
the bridge, and rallied on the other fide as many of the cat. 
tered horie and foot as could get over, to favour the retreat 
of thoſe, who were ready to paſs. The king did what he 
could to remedy this diſorder, riding to the left to bring uy 
the Engliſh horſe for the relief of the right wing. But tke 
enemy had now got another body of horſe in our camp cori- 
manded by the duke d' Elboecuf. At the ſame time the duke 
de Montmorency, Luxemburg's ſon, fell upon the right 
flank of the Dutch horſe, and put them in diſorder bctore 
the Engliſh horſe, which were led on by the king, could 
come up and form their ſquadrons; fo that they were forced 
to charge the enemy in the fame order they rid up to them 
(and moſt of them had rid as faſt as their horſes could gal. 
lop) but that did not hinder them from doing extraordinary 
ſervice. The king himſelf charged at the head of lord Gd. 
way's regiment, which diſtinguiſhed atſclf very much on this 
occahon. Colonel Wyndham, at the head of his regiment, 
charged ſeveral times through and through the cnemy's 
ſquadrons. Colonel Langſton was made priſoner, and the 
duke of Ormond, having charged at the head of one ct 
I.umley's ſquadrons, received ſeveral wounds, and had his 
horſe ſhot under him; was reſcued by a gentleman of the 
French king's guards from the hands of one, who was offer- 
ing to ſtab him, 

The king, ſeeing the battle loſt, ordered the infaritry to 
retreat to Dormal upon the brook of Beck, which poſt had 
hitherto been kept by the dragoons of the left wing, who 
had nothing to do this day; and finding that the enemies 
were ſurrounding him on all fides, he ordered the regiment 
of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, to cover his retreit 
over the bridge at Neerheſpen, which he gained- with great 
difficulty. There was now nothing but confuſion and diſor— 
der in the confederates camp; all thoſe who could not gel 


the paſles for the retreat, being preſſed by the enemy, were 


forced to throw themſelves into the river, where many were 
drowned, the earl of Athlone narrowly eſcaping the fame 
fate. Lieutenant-genearl Talmaſh brought off the Englich 
foot with great prudence, bravery and ſucceſs, but ſome ot 
the Engliſh life-guards were fo terrified with the appreben- 
ſion of a purſuing enemy, that they did not think themſcivs 
ſafe till they reached Breda. Sixty pieces of cannon ad 
nine mortars were loſt ; but all the baggage had been ſent b 
Lewe the night before, where it was ſafely brought off 1 
reſpect of the enemy, but generally plundered by our ow! 
ſoldiers. 

The king in this battle was ſeen every where, acting tht 
different parts of a general and of a private ſoldier. He had 
rhe the whole action with ſo much courage, and 10 
true a judgment, that it was thought he got more honoul 
that day, than even when he triumphed at the Boyne. He 
charged himſelf, in ſeveral places, and was in the midſt of 
the moſt imminent dangers, many being ſhot round about 
him with the enemies cannon, and. himlelf eſcaping no leb 


3 
the next morning, ſaid, © Now I believe Waldeck is dead ;” that gener 
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ned him for ſome time, another through the ſleeve of his 
Coat, and a third, which carried off the knot of his ſcarf, and 
Fa final contuſion on his ſide. In a word, he gained 0 
Hur the reſpect and admiration of his very enemies, that it 
Nas a common ſaying among them, © that they wanted but 
&..-h a king to make themſelves maſters of Chriſtendom, 
ad the prince of Conti, in an intercepred letter to his prin- 
Ness, declared,“ I ſaw the king expoſing himſelf to the 
Uteateſt dangers; and ſurely ſo much valour very well de- 
Herred the peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown he wears.” The 
krench king himſelf likewiſe was reported to have ſaid, that 
A uxemburg's behaviour was like the prince of Conti's, bat 
; ing William's like marſhal Turenne's. 
E {he French loſt ſo many men, and ſuffered fo much, in 
ereral onſets they had made, that they were not able to 
Hurſue a victory, which colt them to dear. The confede— 
Rates loſt in all about ſeven thouſand ; and among thele there 
uss ſcarce an officer of note, only the count de Solms had 
pis leg ſhot off by a cannon ball, of which he died in a tew 
ours. By all the accounts that came from France, it ap— 
veared that the French had loſt double that number, with at 
eaſt two thouſand ofhcers killed or wounded ; and thetic ac- 
Founts ſeem to be confirmed by Luxemburg's continuing fit- 
| 


teen day's after the battle, at Waren, without attempting any 
ching. The king's army was in a few days as ſtrong as ever, 
by recalling the duke of Wirtemburg and the battalions he 
pad ſent to Liege, and ſome other bodies that he drew out of 
Sarriſons. The reſt of the campaign patled over without 
any other action; only after the king had left the army, and 
Luxemburg had been reinforced with ſome troops from the 
ca coaſt, and a great detachment under Boutilers from the 
Rhine, he ſat down before Charleroy. The place was at- 
tacked with great fury, but the garriſon made ſuch a vigo- 
Tous reſiſtance, that, though they had little or no proſpect of 
relief, yet they held out fix and twenty days from the open- 
ing of the trenches, and then made an honourable capitula- 
tion. The country about Charleroy had been ſo eat up, that 
zt was not poffible to ſubſiſt an army that might have been 
brought to relieve it. e 

The French had better ſucceſs and leſs oppoſition in Cata- 
lonia, where ſo early as the 29th of May they inveſtcd Roles, 
and carried on the ſiege with that diligence, that they made 
themſelves maſters of the place in ſeven days. Then they 
advanced to Barcelona, expecting their fleet, which Was to 
have bombarded it by ſea, while their army attacked it by 
and. This put all Spain in great conſternation; the deſign 
of the invaſion was to force them to a ſeparate peace; While 
they felt themſelves ſo vigorouſly attacked, and law that they 
were in no condition to refit, 

The Dauphin, with a great. part of the French army, had 
been ſent to make head againſt the Germans, who had brought 
an army together, commanded by the elector of Saxony, the 
J:nderave of Heſſe, and the prince of Baden. The Germans 
(who had been retarded by ſome diſputes about the com- 
mand) were ſo low, and the French ſo forward, that the 
latter paſſed the Rhine about the middle of May at Phillipſ- 
burg; and, without any oppoſition, the marquis de Chamilly 


Fanveſted the city of Heidelberg. At the ſame time the duke 


fe Lorge croſſed the mountains to oppoſe the prince of Ba- 
den, who was not yet in a condition to act but defenfively, fo 


that the town was left to defend itſelf. But beſides its na- 


tural weakneſs, there was at this time ſuch a diviſion between 
the garriſon and the townſmen about the money, that was 
called in, and which the garriſon would have to be current 
Þpain, that, when the regiment of Sconbeck was ready to 
Enter the place to reinforce the garriſon, the townſmen would 
not ſuffer them to come in; which gave monſteur de Melac 
an opportunity to ſeize a redoubt, which commanded that 
Part of the town. In ſhort, the French, on the 21ſt of May, 


made themſelves maſters of the ſuburbs with little oppoſi- 
Lon, and their grenadiers drove the beſieged with ſo much 
| fury to the caſtle gates, that above ſix hundred of their ſol- 


ers were left without, who were all put to the ſword. The 


Bovernor of the caſtle, apprehending the ſame fate, accepted 
the conditions which de Lorge impofed upon him, and was 
Fontented to be conducted to Wimpel with the reſt of his 


Eerriſon, conſiſting of twelve hundred men, two pieces of 

kannon, and twelve waggons laden with baggage. 

= The Imperialiſts were no ſooner out of the city, but the 

French ſet both that and the caſtle on fire, and committed 
everal other barbarities in the Palatinate, not ſparing ſo 

F a" as the tombs of the deceaſed electors. Fluthed with 
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f ban three muſket ſhots, one through his peruke which deaf- 
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this eaſy ſucceſs, de Lorge advanced towards the Neckar, 
with a deſign to attack the prince of Baden, who lay incamp- 
ed with his army on the other fide of the river, which the 
French twice endeavoured to paſs, but were forced to aban- 
don their enterprize with the loſs of near a thouſand men. 
Some time after the Dauphin in perſon joined the army, 
which confiſted of near ſeventy thouſand men; and, having 
crofſed the Neckar, made a ſhew of attacking the prince of 
Baden, but found his highneſs ſo well poſted, that he re- 
patted the river, without attempting any thing ; and having 
put a garriſon into Stugard, and ſent a detachment into Flan- 
ders and Piedmont, he returned in Avgvſt to Vertailles, 

With regard to the affairs of Italy, the duke of Savoy was 
no ſooner recovered of his long indiſpoſition, but he put him- 
ſelf at the bead of the army; which, being confiderably 
Mrong, made the inhabitants of Dauphine apprehenſive of a 
worle irruption into their country than the laſt ; but the con- 
tederates ſezmed now chiefly to aim at the driving the French 
out of Italy, by diſpotſefling them of Caſal and Pignerol ; 
neither of which was effected this year. Caſal indeed was 
blocked up for ſome time, and the fort of St. George carried 
by allault, which compleated the blockade of that place; but 
things went no farther, and the duke of Savoy, with the main 
army, laid fiege to Pignecrol, end took the fort of St. Bridget, 
that covered the place, but paid ſo dear for this poſt, that 
after all it was debated, whether they ſhould carrv on the 
ſiege, or only bombard the town. Whilſt the allies were 
thus deliberating among chemſelves, Catinat being conſider— 
ably reinforced, delcended into the plains, and gave the duke 
ſuch apprebentions for Turin, that he die off from about 
Pignerol, and encamped at Marſaglia, having firſt blown up 
the fort of St. Bridget. The army was preiently drawn up. 
The marquis de Leganez commanded the left wing, compo- 
ſed of the king of Spain's troops. The duke, and under 
him the count of Caprara, commanded the right wing ; and 
prince Eugene the main battle, having under bim the mar- 
quis de la Parelle, and the count de las Torres. As for duke 
Schomberg, being denicd the poſt due to him, he retolved to 
fight on foot at the head of his own reginient, like an ordi- 
nary colonel. The confederate army, being thus diſpoſed, 
marched into the neighbourhood of Orbitlon, from whence 
they perceived the enemy towards the hills, between Orbal- 
ſon and Pioſaſque. 

Early the next day the Freneh advanced towards the con— 
ſederates, making uſe of the advantage ther had in the 
ground, which was full of woods and vincvards; and ſoon 
after the cannon began to play on both fides. About half an 
hour after eight, the French fell upon the contederates left 
wing with near twenty thouſand men, without fring a ſhort, 
having their bayonets at the ends of their fuzres, and their 
{words in their hands. They were reccived and driven back 
with great vigour ; but, renewing their attack, they took in 
front and flank the Neapolitan and Milaneſe horſe, who, af— 
ter having courageouſly withſtood the fury of their enemies, 
were at laſt overpowered by their numbers, and pumed upon 
the German horſe, Theſe, being at the ſame time charged 
by the little Gendarmerie, were no longer able to maintain 
their ground, but fell upon the infantry, which was alſo put 
into diſorder, The ſecond line was brought on to oppoſe the 
enemy, while the firſt line rallied ; but the horſe giving way, 
the foot was quickly routed, 

While things patied thus on this fide, the French were 
thrice repulſed with great loſs by the confederates main bat- 
talia and right wing, till their horſe which had made the left 
wing give way, attacked the confederates infantry behind and 
in flank, who had no longer any horſe to cover them, and 
were at the ſame time attacked by the enemy's foot. All the 
troops fought with great courage, and the diſpute was deſ— 
perare on both fides. His Britannic majeſty's forces, which 
were poſted in the main battle, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves; and duke Schomberg, their general, was dett- 
red by the count de las Torres, after the enemy's third at- 
rack, to take upon him the command, and cauſe a retreat to 
be made by the body of foot and the right wing. But his 
grace, reſenting the uſage, which he had met with belore, 
told him, that it was neceſſary firſt to have his royal high- 
neſs's order; and till it came he would bear the enemy's fire; 
adding, that he found things were gone lo far, that they muſt 
now either conquer or die. 

The confederates reſiſted the repeated efforts of the enemy 
with extraordinary reſolution, but were at laſt forced to 
abandon the field of battle, and to retire with the loſs of the 
greateft part of their cannon, on ſeven or eight thouſand 
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pen. Dake Schomberg, having fought with unparalleled 


valour, reccived a wound in his thigh, of which he died not 
many days after, to the regret of all good and gallant men, 
tor he was of that number in an eminent degree. The ho- 
nouc of the action, but with that the greateſt loſs, fell to the 
French ; tor though they carried the victory by their num- 
bers, yet the reſiſtance which they met with was ſuch, that 
the duke of Savoy gained more in his reputation, than 
he ſuffered by the loſs of the day. With this ended the cam- 
paign in l'cidmont. 

Nor were our affairs at ſea more fortunate than at land. 
The Engliſh and Dutch flect was large and ſtrong, and ſet 
out carly. be joint-admirals were not at firſt reſtrained by 
any particular inſtructions, but ordered in general only to 
uſe their utinoſt endeavours to annoy the enemy, and protect 
the trade. But afterwards they received her majeſty's com- 
mands more particularly from the lords of the admiralty, 
chiefly regarding the ſecurity of a great fleet of merchant- 
men of near four hundred fail, Englith, Dutch, Hamburgh- 
ers, &c. Much time was however ſpent, ſeveral councils of 
war held, and divers repreſentations made, before they could 
come to a teſolution, what number of ſhips to appoint for the 
ſpecial convoy, and how farto accompany them with the whole 
fleet. It was at laſt determined, that the whole fleet, together 
with the Mediterranean ſquadron, ſhould proceed together 
thirty leagues weſt ſouth-weſt from Uſhant; and that when 
the admirals ſpread a blue flag at the main-rop-malt head, and 
fired three guns, fir George Rooke, as well as the other con- 
voys, ſhould go forward, according to the orders, which 
they had received from the lords of the admiralty ; but, be- 
ing come to the height limited, on the 4th of June, they 
relolved, in another council of war, to proceed with the Me- 
diterranean ſquadron twenty leagues farther, and then to 
return to the tormer ſtation, to take up the cruiſers, from 
whence it was judged adviſeable to proceed to the rendezvous 
north-weſt of Uthant. Sir George Rooke therefore, with 
twenty-three men of war, and the Turky fleet, left the main 
body of the fleet on the 6th of June, and, ſteering for the 
Streights, left by the way the vetlels bound for Bilboa, Lil- 
bon, St. Ubes, and other parts, under the convoy of two 
men of war. He was unhappy in that, which, upon any 
other occaſion, would have been a great happinels ;, he had a 
fair and ſtrong gale of wind, ſo that no advice ſent after him 
could overtake him; nor did he meet with any thips at lea, 


The French either were, or feigned to be, at firit, in as great a ſur- 
prize as the confederates ; for they ſtood away with ſeveral of cheir ſhips, 
and abandoning others, tet fire to them. And, though it way have been a dv- 
coy to draw them on, yet the great numbers ot ſhips nught very well make 
them apprehend it to be the whole body of the Enghth and Dutch fleets 
coming upon them. And, indeed, had they come 1o far with them, tuch 
au occaſion offered here, which perhaps might not be found again in an ages 
of deſtroying the whole naval force of France, 

* The captains being carried on board the French admiral, he afked 
Schryver, Whether he was a man or a devil ? 

» The following letter, written by captain Littleton, commander of the 
Smyrna-factor man of war from Cadiz, contains ſome paiticulars of this 
unfortunate aftiur, not mentioned in other accounts, 

„Ahe 26th oft June, N. 8. ſays he, at nine in the morning, we arriv=d 
to the height of Cape Vincent. About two in the atternoon the headmoll 
ſailors diſcovered the French, and abont four in the afternoon both ſides 
engaged for ſome time. After this the headmoſt retired, and gave notice 

the ſame evening to the officer in chict, The 25th in the morning we ar- 
rived near Lagos, and our ſhips took a fire-thip of the enemy's, which re- 
ported, that there were at Lagos eighteen French men ot war, with ſome 
tire-ſhips and merchant- men. About tour in the morning two ſhips blew 
up, orelle the enemy ſet them on fire themſelves, within cannon-ſhot of the 
convoy, The commander allo gave the fignal of drawing into a line of 
battle; for till then we deſcried no more than nine and twenty fail of the 
enemies. There was no wind ſtirring till ten o'clock, at which time a treth 
gale aroſe, and then we diſcovercd a greater number of ſhips. "The convoy 
alſo ſteering ſouthward perceived on the one fide forty fail under three flags, 
beſide another ſquadron, which endeavoured to get between us and the 
coaſts ; which the admiral obſerving, gave notice to the merchant-men to 
make all the fail they could for the port of Cadiz, while the men of war 
kept the enemy in play. This deſign was obſerved by the French, who 
made all the tail they could to intercept us. But the convoy, having the 
wind, kept the enemy in play till the evening, and gave time to the nimbleſt 
ſailers to get hither. Towards five in the afternoon, the eighteen French 
men of war abovementioned engaged the CONYOY, and the fight laſted ſome 
part of the beginning of the night, the reſt of the fleet not being able to 
come up with them. The 28th in the morning the fight began with greater 
fury, ſo that about ſeven o'clock our veflels law tour [hips on fire, not know- 
ing whether French or Englifh, and the guns were heard till nine, though 
the event be not yet known, It is to be feared we have loſt ſome men of 
war, and ſeveral merchants, The engagement happened about ſix miles 
from Cape St. Mary.“ 

After having given an account of this misfortune from our own writers, 
let us now hear what the French ſay to it:“ The Engliſh and Dutch, favs 
Father Daniel, ſuſtaining every day great loſſes from the French privateers, 

and more particularly by thoſe of St. Malo, had reſolved to ſecure their 
Smyrna fleet trom any inſult, by putting it under a convoy of two and twenty 
men of war. Advice of this precaution being carried to the king of France, 
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that could give him notice of the danger that lay both 
him. Being come, on the 17th, within fixty league, ,; 
Cape Vincent, he diſcovered part of the French fleet, which 
made him call a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, th. 
the wind being freſh northerly, and giving a fair opportyy;s. 
of haſtening their paſſage to Cadiz, the merchant-ſhips ſhgyyj4 
make the beſt of their way. Upon the diicovery ot the cn. 
my's whole fleet, conſiſting of eighty fail, commanded 5. 
monſieur de Tourville, Rooke being of opinion, that hey; 
too far advanced to think of a retreat, reſolved to puſh f 
it; but the Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes bringing to, and 
letting him know he choſe to avoid fighting, which þ, 
thought hazardous; he likewile brought to, and ſtood cf 
with an eaſy fail, that ſo the Duch and the heavy ſhips might 
work up to the windward ; ſending at the ſame time th, 
Sheerneſs with orders to the ſmall ſhips, which were near the 
land, and could not (as he judged) keep up with the flee 
to endeavour to get along ſhore in the night, and fave them. 
ſelves in Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz. About fix in the even. 


ing, the French admiral and vice-admiral of the blue, which 


had the whole afternoon gained upon the ſquadron, notwith, 
ſtanding all the fail they could make, came up with the le. 
ward and ſternmoſt of the contederate flzet, Theſe were thr; 
Dutch men of war, whereof two were commanded by thy 
captains Schryver and Vander Poel, who for five hours tage. 
ther bravely fought, firſt eleven, and then ſeven of the ee. 
my's men of war. They had the good fortune to get clear gf 
the firſt eleven, but were at laſt forced to yield, after having 
made a molt obſtinate reſiſtance. The Dutch merchant ſhirs 
immediately racked, and ftood in for the ſhore, as the encyy 
did after them. The admiral ſtood off all night, having z 
freſh gale at north north weſt ; and the next morning fifty. 
four of the merchant ſhips, with ſeveral men of war, wee 
about him ; but of the latter no more than two cf thoſe he. 
longing to the Dutch, and one Hamburgher, five ſail of the 
enemy's ſhips being to the leeward, ind two to the windward, 
which laſt kept fight of him until it was night, The next 
day the admiral called the officers of the men of war and 
merchant-ſhips on board him, to inform himſelf from them 
what account they could give of the reſt of the fleet, and to 
advite what was beſt to be done for their ſecurity ; and at laſt 
determined to fail to Madciras for water, and from thence, 


either to Cork or Kingfale, at the former of which ports he 
arrived on the 3d of Augult." 


his majeſty ordered the marſhal de Tourville to fail with ſixty ſhips towerch 
the coatt of Portugal, and then way-lay the Smyrna flect. Their jcou 
diſcovered it a few days afterwards ; but as they had information the Eng- 
Iſh were at fea with a fleet of ninety men of war, which had been fecn on 
the coaſt of France, the marſhal, who was not yet joined by the Toulon 
1quadron, conuſting ot thirty ſhips, under the count d'Eſtrecs, thought ft 
to detach twenty ot his belt failers, to take a view of the Engliſh flcct, and 
to begim the attack, if they did not find them much more numerous tha 
themielves, whilſt he would back them with the body of his fleet. The; 
executed the orders given them, and took, at the b: vinning of the attack, 
two men of war; after which they burnt, tank, or run a-ground upon the 
coalt lixty merchant-ſhips; ſeven and twenty were taken, and the remait« 
der, which could not make their way for England, took refuge at St. Lucz, 
Cadiz, and Gibraltar. The marquis de Coctlogon, commander of 4 {qui 
teen, though they were detended by the batteries of the place, and un chr 
cade, If a greater number of men of war had taken the fume courſe by 
night, as the licurs de Bellitle, Errard, de Chaland, and d'Henri, the Eng: 
liſh and Dutch would have ſuſtained a far greater loſs ; though, as it «a! 
atnounted, according to the relations of the captains of ſhips, who were ti 
ken, to above twenty millions of livres.“ Monfieur de Forbin, who was it 
the action, gives us the tollowing account of it in his memoirs ; “ The king 
of France's fleet, which conhited of feventy-five men of war, commanded 
by the marthal de Tourville, ſet fail for the ſtreights of Gibraltar, where tix 
count d'Eſtrees, who was coming with twenty other ſhips from Provence, 
was to join them. They came to anchor in the toad of Lagos on the cba 
of Portugal. I was ſent out for intelligence, with orders ſtrictly to ex» 
mine whatever came to my view; and particularly, if I faw a great num! 
of ſhips, I was to make it my buſineſs to diſcover whether they were et 
chant-men, or the enemy's ſhips of force. I was accompanied with ts 
other captains, who were ſent on the fame errand, We ſet fail togethe!, and 
in a few days we diſcovered a fleet of the enemy's merchant-men. e 
found they conſiſted of upwards of a hundred and fifty fail, of which being 
well aſſured, we returned with all poſſible haſte to the fleet, to inform ts 
admiral, that it was a fleet of merchantmen, and not men of war. Upon 
this advice the admiral made ready for ſailing, and ſtretched out (tor v! 
reaſon I am at a loſs to ſay) before the wind, to ten leagues diſtance, w 
next day our whole fleet diſcovered the enemy. The admiral gave 07% 
tor the chace, but the enemy took the advantage of the wind which 0 
working the night before had made us loſe, and made off, in fo much, = 
we did them very little damage. We took nevertheleſs two of their mend 
war of ſixty guns; and about thirty of their merchant ſhips, which ran © 
ground on the coaſt of Portugal, were burnt : I burnt three of them nuts 
and took a fourth, It was happy for them, that they came off ſo well; , 


had it not been for the falſe ſtep I juſt mentioned, their whole fert os 
have been loſt,” 
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HISTORY 


Thus the enemy with great art had drawn the confederate 
duadron and the merchant-ſhips into this misfortune; and 
they had purſued the advantage with as much conduct 
A reſolution, not a ſhip could well have eſcaped them; 
Er the admiral and vice-admiral of the blue were within 
© ot of fir George Rooke, when they tacked and ſtood in for 
Ne ſhore after the Dutch ; which tacking {aved che reſt of 
Fe fleet, by giving them opportunity to make their eſcape. 
awever, the lols was very conſiderable, and fell hardeſt 
\ the Dutch; for, beſides tour ot the greateſt Smyrna ſhips 
Ind one Dutch man ot war, which monficur Coetlogon burnt 
F ſunk at Gibraltar, and ſeven, which he took, monſieur 
Hparees took two Dutch men oi war, burnt a rich pinnace 
4 an Engliſh man of war, took twenty-nine meichant-men, 
Nd deſtroyed about fifty more. The French, initead of fol- 
bwing Rooke to the Madeiras, tried what they could do upon 
adiz, but found that it was not practicable. "They came 
ext to Gibraltar, where the merchants, terrified at the bombs 
Shrown among them, funk their chips to prevent their falling 
In their hands. From thence they failed along the coaſt ot 
Spain, and burnt lome Engtifh anc Dutch ſhips at Malaga, 
Alicant, and other Places. Lhey boped tu have deftroved 
e Spaniſh fleet ; but they put in at Port Mahon where they 
At length, after a glorious campaign the French 
tame back to Toulon. Thus the voyage was quite lolt, and 
She diſgrace of it was vifible to the whole world, and very 
&:fible to the trading part of the nation, ; : 
+ The appearances were luch, that it was generally ſurmiſed, 
zur counſels were betrayed. The ſecretary that attended on 
1 adinirals, was much ſuſpected, and charged with many 
hiogs : But the ſuſpicions role high, even as to the lecretary 
bf ſtate's olfice. It was ſaid, that our fleet was kept in port, 
Jill the French were laid in their way, and was then ordered 
$0 fail, that it might fall into their hands: Many particulars 
were laid together, which had ſuch colouts, that it was not to 
de wondered at, if they created jealouſy, efſpccially in minds 
Jufficicatly prepared for it. Upon inquiry, it appeared, that 
ſeveral of thoſe, who, for the laſt two vears, were put in the 
ſubaltern employments, through the kingdom, did upon 
many occaſions ſhew a d ſaffecton to the government, and 
Salked and acted like encinics. Our want of intelligence of 


This memorial was as follows; þ 
London, Decemb. 19. O. S. 1693. 
STR, 


The defolation this preſent war carries into moſt parts of Kurope, toge- 
er with the duty incumbent on a chriſtian king, to apply all the remedics, 
That lie in his power, to io general a calamity, oblige tae king of - Denmark, 
y maſter, to impart to your majeſty theic propoſals of peace, which the 
Wolt chrittian king has communicated to him. My maſter might have rea- 
En to decline his offices towards the peace of Europe, and taking upon him 
Þ important a negotiation, lince the advances he has already made, as well 
a the king of Sweden, have not only proved ineftectal, but bkewite been 
o nilconftrued, as to render them ſuſpected, Neverthelefs, it is moſt evi- 
Went, that without any proſpect of private intereſt (the union of the northern 
frowns, for the ſecurity of the trade of their reſpective tubjects, being 10 
nell eſtabliſhed, and enjoying the privileges of neutrality, that the continu- 
on of the war might very much increale the riches of their majeſties do- 
(inns) the public welfare of Europe, and the deſire to fee a juſt and laſting 
peace reſtored, have prevailed above all other conliderations. Wheretore 
he king, my maſter, has repreſented to the moſt chriſtian king, that the pro- 
Potals, which he has made hitherto towards a general peace, have been look- 
ed upon by the confedei ates rather as a means to diſunite them, and to cruſh 
and ſubdue them one after another, than as a mark of his ſincere intentions 
pt ettling the public repoſe. But his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to remove all 
Wanner of diſtruſt, has not only, by repeated proteſtations, aſiuted the king 
A maiter of the fincerity of his ſentiments in this aftair, but has likewite 
delivered a project of a general peace, and added to the conditions, that 
concern the empire, and which are already known to your majeſty, ſome 
chers relating to the reſt of the allies, which are comprehended in the fol- 
ung heads: 


* 


[, That, notwithſtanding the advantages his arms have gained this cam- 
Pan, no alterations ſhall be made in the conditions his moſt chriſtian 


res, * ; 
city has already offered to the emperor, the princes and ſtates of the em- 
Pur, and the dukes of Lorrain and Savoy. 


I. His majeſty ſhall reſtore to the catholic king the important place of 


( 0 4 E p 
ss, that of Belvers, and whatever has been conquered in Catalonia during 
We preſent war. 


I. Towards the forming a barrier in the Low-Countries, which may 


ecmove all jealouſy and uncaſineſs from the ſtates of Holland, bis moſt chrit- 


pn majeſty ſhall, upon that conlideration, reſtore the places of Mons and 


mur to the king of Spain, and cauſe Charleroy to be razed. 


V. His faid majeſty ſhall reſtore to the biſhop of Liege the town and 
Huy, and recompenſe him for Dinant and Bouillon, by annexing 
hat account to his biſhopric ſuch a portion of the country of Lux- 
wurg, as ſhall be moſt convenient to that biſhop, and judged equivalent 
ey arbitrators, 

His majeſty conſents, that the treaty of commerce made at Nimeguen 
ſtates be renewed without any alteration. : 

His majeſty thinks the ſtates of Holland will be glad to obtain ſuch 


O F 


the motions of the French, while they ſeemed to know every 
thing that we either did, or deſigned to do, caſt a heavy re- 
proach upon our miniſters, who were now broke fo in PICCCS, 
that they acted without union or concert: Every one ſtudied 
to juſtify himſelf, and to throw the blame on others: A good 
ſhare of this was caſt on the carl of Nottingham ; the mar- 
quis of Caermarthen was much lutpected : "Ihe carl of Ro. 
cheſter began now to have great credit with the queen 3 and 
ſeemed to be ſo violently tet againſt the whigs, that they 
looked for dreadful things from him, if he cainc again to g0- 
vern : For, being naturally warm, and apt to heat himſclt in 
company, he broke out into allies, which were carr icd 
about, and began to create jealouties, even of the queen heor- 
lelt. 

zut, While France was thus triumphing every where ove: 
the allies, ſRe had a more dangerous enemy to encounter 
within her own bowels, famine. This was occafioncd by two 
bad harveſts that came ſucceſſively one after the other. 
They had alſo ſuffered much in their vintage, fo that they 
bad neither bread nor wine. Great diligence was uſed to bring 
in corn from all parts; and the famous Dubart feafonab!\ 
brought great quantities ftom Sweden and Dormark, wWhie ' 
he lately convoyed into the harbour of France. Strict orders 
were given by the court for regulating the price of corn, and 
furniſhing the markets with it. "Tnere was alſo a liberal 
contribution ordered by the French king for the relief of the 
poor. But, after all pofhible care to alleviate the miſery, 
great multitudes periſhed for want; and the whole Kingdon 
tell under an extreme poverty: So that all the pomp oft thoſe 
victories could not make them ealy at home, They tried all 
poſhble methods tor bringing about a general peace; or, if 
that tailed, for a ſeparate peace, with ſome of the confede- 
rates: But there was no diſpoſition in any to hearken to 
them; nor could they engage the northern crowns to offer 
their mediation. Some ſteps were indeed taken, and a me- 
morial was preſented to king William, by the Danith minit- 
ter, wherein ſome offers were made by France not only to 
the Empire, Spain, and Holland; but likewile to England: 
But, as the demands of the French were ſtill ſo high, that 
there was no proſpect of a juſt peace, theſe offers were rc- 
jected x. 


important reſtitutions, and to put an end to the war by a peace {o advantage» 
ous both to Spain and all the allies, elpecially alter the proſperous campatons 
of France, which may be (till attended with others 
that neither Holland, nor any other ate of Europe, may have any ground 
ot apprehention, that, upon prefet, 't OI new [1Wits 1118 iv Jt iy will \ tend 
the boundaries of his Conmions 1 the Low-Countries, bevond what {hall be 
regulated by the treaty, his majeity declares, thut, in cate the king of Spain 
dies without iflue, he confents, that the Low-Countries tall to the ſhare of 
the duke ot Bavaria, upon condition, that the emperor makes the lame de— 
claration. And his majeſty ſhall, as well tor hümfelt, as tor the Dauphin 
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his ſon, confirm the ſaid renunciation by all the tormalines neceflary tor that 


purpole, in behalf of his electoral highnets, 

His moſt chriſtian majeſty hopes, that this laſt engagement will, more 

Jen? : _ | 

than any thing beſides, fecure to the contederates the firmneſs of the peace 
they ſhall make with him. And he thinks, that, aker 1» advantageous pro- 
poſals, the world will ſoon know, whether Europe may hope tg fee the 
public tranquillity reſtored, or whether the preparations of war are to bc 
renewed, 


This, ſir, is what the moſt chriſtian king has communicated to the king 
my maſter, and which his majeſty has commanded me to impart to you. He 
does in no manner pretend to preſcribe rules to your majeſty, ftince your 
prudence will beſt judge what is moſt for your glory and interett ; but hows 
ever, he thinks theſe propoſals deſerve a ferious confideration. And, becauſe 
there is no mention made of England, the king, my malter, has made it alrea- 
dy his buſinets to incline the molt chriſtian king not to infiſt upon that, which 
might put a ſtop to the general peace. Iu the mean time the king, my mat. 
ter, thinks it neceſſary, that, in order to advance a work 10 profitable and 
beneficial to all Europe, a negotiation be tet on foot. And his magelty is 
the more confirmed in this opinion, by reaton the winitel wall ſoon be over, 
and that it is to be feared, leſt by laying till the next chupaign an opportunity 
be given to France, either of enlarging her conqueits, 01 by a powerful ir- 
ruption into Germany, and the ſuperiority of her torces, to divide the confe- 
deracy; which would give a juſt pretence to that crown of cecalling the 
offers ſhe has already made, and render a peace very ditticult, it not altoge- 
ther impoſſible. The king, my maſter, does not only offer to become gua- 
rantee with all the princes and potentates, that will concur with him, but 
likewiſe to unite himſelf in particular with your majeily by a moſt ſtrict and 
indiſſoluble alliance. | 

Upon the whole matter, the king, my maſter, is perſuaded, that nobody has 
more reaſon to contribute to this peace, than your majeſty, fince it will con- 
firm to you the glory and advantages you have gained during the war; and 
will beſides make Europe to be eternally beholden to your majeſty tor the 
peace ſhe groans after. If your majeſty thinks, that there is any thing de- 
fective, in relation to the ſecurity of the peace, or that Wants to be either al- 
tered or explained, the king, my maſter, engages to procure to your majeſty 
all the ſatisfaction imaginable; and, if you are pleated to confide in — me- 
diation, he will manage it to your majeſty's entire ane — ae 8 
king, my maſter, has commanded me to afſure your maje! wy * 13 
upon ſeveral accounts, concerned in the proſperity on your ro a | _ 4 . 
will, to the utmoſt of his power, promote its unefett and advantage, an * 
fires your majeſty to be perſuaded, that all the advances he has made in this 
affair have no other-aim, and are grounded upon no other principle, 

Theſe 
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Affaits in Scotland grew more and more out of joint. Ma- 
ny, whom the king had truſted in the miniſtry there, were 
thought enemies to him and his government; and ſome took 
ſo little care to conceal their inchnations, that, when an 1n- 
vaſion was looked for, they ſeemed reſolved to join im it. 
They were taken out of a plot, which was managed by per- 
ſuading many to take oaths to the government, on deſign to 
betray it; and were now truſted with the moſt important 
poſts. The pretbyterians began to ſee their error, in driving 
matters ſo far, and in provoking the king ſo much; and they 
ſeemed defirous to recover his favour, and to manage their 
matters with more temper. The king came likewiſe to ſee, 
that he had been a little too ſudden in truſting ſome, who 
did not deſerve his confidence. Duke Hamilton had for 
ſome vears withdrawn from buſineſs ; but he was now pre- 
vailed with to return to council; many letters were inter- 
cepted between France and Scotland : In thoſe from Scotland, 
the eaſineſs of engaging that nation was often repeated, if no 
time were loſt ; it ſeemed therefore neceſſary to bring that 
kingdom into a better ſtate. : 

A ſeſſion of parliament was held there“, which, on the 
13th of April, was opened with a ſpeech by the duke of 
Hamilton, his majeſty's commalſioner, and another by the 
earl of Tweedale, the lord chancellor of that Kingdom ; 
after which the king's letter was read, which exhorted that 
aſſembly to union ; to which letter they returned a very du- 
tiful anſwer. 

On the 25th of that month, the committee, appointed to 
confider of the ſecurity of the nation, voted, that four new 
regiments of foot, and two of horſe, ſhould be immediately 
raifed, to make up the forces then ſubſiſting in that king- 
dom fix thouſand men, without reckoning thoſe on the Eng- 
liſh eſtabliſhment; and that for maintaining them, and de- 
fraying other public expences, a ſupply ſhould be given 
their majeſties of 114,000). ſterling, to be raiſed in eighteen 
months. 

The parliament was engaged the ſame day in a debate 
about their abſent members; and as it appeared, that ſeveral 
had never come to the houſe ſince the convention had been 
turned into a parliament, and had neither taken the oath of 
fidelity to their majeſties, nor the aſſurance (which latter 
was an abjuration of the late king James) it was reſolved and 
declared, that their places were void; that new elections 
ſhould be made in their ſtead; and that fines ſhould be ſet 
upon thoſe abſentees. With regard to other members, who 
had taken the oath of fidelity, but not the aſſurance, they 
were ſummoned to appear in parliament by the 15th of May, 
and to take the aſſurance; and in default thereof, to be dealt 
with as the others. And laſtly, as the heretors or free- 
holders of the ſhire of Angus, out of their diſaffection to the 
government, had hitherto refuſed to chuſe members to be 
lent to parliament, it was reſolved, that the ſaid heretors 
ſhould be cited before the parliament on the 15th of May, to 
ſhew why they had omitted to chuſe their members, 

Secretary Johnſton likewiſe laid before a private committee 
an information, which he had received of dangerous practi— 
ces againſt the government, and how the late endeavours to 
alter the magiſtracy of Ediaburgh were concerted by the 
enemies of the government; and he produced proofs of the 
fame, and of the deſigned invaſion the laſt year. 

The Scots parliament proceeded to augment their tax, ſo 
as to proportion it to the maintenance of fix thouſand three 
hundred men; to ſupply the magazines of the kingdom 
with arms and ſtores, and to ſatisfy the country for their ar- 
rears of quarters ; ſo that the whole ſum then given amount- 
ed to 156, oool. to be raiſed in eighteen months, upon 
theſe branches, viz. 48,0001. by a poll, 45,0001. by an 
exciſe on beer and malt, and by continuing the ceſs upon 
land, which was then to laſt ſeven months and an half, to 
ten months and an half beyond that term, 63, oool. | 

The committee for the ſecurity of the kingdom, who 
had before them ſeveral intercepted letters and papers, relat- 
ing to dangerous deſigns and practices againſt the peace of 
the kingdom, having made their report to the parliament, it 
was reſolved, that there were ſufficient proofs to evince, that 
a defign was carried on both there and in France, for invad- 
ing the nation with foreign force; and that, in order there- 
unto, there were eſtabliſhed correſpondencies and concerts; 
and that aſſurances had been given both at home and abroad, 
for effecting ſuch a deſign, which had lately proceeded ſo far, 
that declarations were concerted for that purpoſe, and the 


* Theſe proceedings are taken from MS. original letters of Mr. James 
Vernon (under-fecretaty to h John Trencha d, ſecretary of ſtate) to fir Wil- 
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raifing of men, and naming of officers to command then 
were reſolved ; as alſo. reconciliations made amongſt the 00 
ferent parties of the diſaffected; and the proofs were pad 
that the late king James's intereſt was at the bottom « N 
late debates concerning the elections at Edinburgh; y 


regard to which, king James had been defired to Be, 
his authority by letters. In the debate of this vote it wa 


endeavoured to divide it into queſtions, and to ſc pargy, .; 
latter part, which related to the magiſtracy of Edinburgs 
from the former part of deſigns in genera! ; but, the h 
reſerving that upon the previous queſtions by three to 
the main queſtion was carried without any div.fion, 
The whole Preſbyterian party in Scotland was now 1 
entire in the king's intereſt, The matters of the chyg 
were brought to more temper than was expected. % 
epiſcopal clergy had more moderate terms offered them, 
they were only required-to make an addreſs to the gene 
aſſembly, offering to ſubſcribe to a confeſſion of faith, w 
to acknowledge preſbytery to be the only government of th 
church, with a promiſe to ſubmit to it; upon which, with, 
a fortnight after they did that, if no manner of ſcandal yy 
objected to them, the aſſembly was either to receive tha 
into the government of the church, or, if they could goth 
brought to that, the king was to take them into his prote, 
tion, and maintain them in their churches, without any 6 
pendence upon the preſbytery. This was a ftrain of mg, 
ration, that the preſbyterians were not eafily brought to, | 
ſubſcription, that owned preſbytery to be the only le; 
government of that church, without owning any divine right 
in it, was far below their uſual pretenſions. And this 28 


. 


Ode, 


a 


* veſted the king with an authority very like that, which the 
uſed to condemn as Eraſtianiſm. Another act was alſo nal. 


ed, requiring all perſons in any office of the church g 
ſtate to take, beſides the oath of allegiance, a declaratin 
called © the Aſſurance,” owning the king and queen to h 
their rightful and lawful ſovereigns, and promiſing fidely 
to them againſt king James and all his adherents. Thx 
council was alſo empowered to tender theſe, as they ſhout 
ſee caule for it, and to fine and impriſon ſuch as ſhould refuk 
them. 

When the ſeſſion was near at an end, Nevil Payne ws 
brought before the parliament to be examined, upon the 
many letters, which had been intercepted. There was1 
full evidence againſt him in many of his own letters; but 
he ſent word to ſeveral of the lords, and in particular v 
the duke of Hamilton, that, as long as his life was his own, 
he would accuſe none; but that he was reſolved he would nt 
die, ſince he could diſcover enough to deſerve his pardon. Thi 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into many of them, whoſe ſons and rex 
relations had been concerned with him, that, he moving 
for a delay, on pretence of ſome witneſſes, who were not then 
at hand, a time was given him beyond the continuance d 
the ſeſſion, by which he eſcaped, and that inquiry was {up 
preſſed. | 

The ſeſſion ended calmly ; but the king ſeemed to has 
forgot Scotland ſo entirely, that he let three months go ont, 
before he took notice of any of their petitions. An thoug 
he had aſked, and had ſupplies for an augmentation ol forct 
and many had been gained to conſent to the tax by the bojx 
of comraiſfions in the troops, that were levied, yet the king 
did not raiſe any new ones, but applied the ſupply to ota 
uſes. This began to raiſe an ill humour, which had ben 
almoſt quite laid aſide in the whole courſe of this {con 
which was thought a reconciling one. The epiſcops 
clergy let ſlip the day prefixed for making their ſubmitio 
to the aſſembly, and did not take the oaths ; for which ter 
ſon they could claim no benefit by the acts that had bea 
carried in their favour, not without ſome difficulty. 4" 
the law which was intended to ſave them, did now expo 
them to ruin, fince by it they, not taking the oaths, had lol 
their legal rights to their benefices. However, they were l 
tered to continue in them, and were put in hope, that * 
king would protect them, though it was now againſt law. 119 
were alſo made to believe, that the king did not defire, ''% 
they ſhould take the oaths, or make any ſubmiſſion to Pe 
bytery. And it is certain, that no public fignification ot 
majeſty's mind was made to them; ſo that they were eali 
impoſed upon by ſurmiſes and whiſpers ; and upon this 'F 
diſtractions grew up afreſh, Many concluded there, as fe 
as in England, that the king's heart led him Rill to couſf 
his enemies, even after all the manifeſt reaſons, which he! 


liam Dutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, 
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conclude, that the ſteps they had made towards him were 
: feigned ſubmiſſions to gain ſuch a confidence, as might 
"it in their power to deliver him up. 
E The carl of Middleton had gone over to France in the be- 
Foming of this year; and it was believed, that he was ſent 
5 : eat body of men, with a propoſition, which, had he 
T1 the aſſurance to have made, and the court of St. Ger- 
ins the wiſdom to have accepted, might have much in- 
Teaſed the factions and jealouſies of the nation, It was, 
II king James ſhould offer to reſign his title in favour of 
„ ſon; and likewiſe to ſend him to be bred up in England, 
ger the direction of a parliament, till he ſhould he of age. 
Ab it is not known, whether the earl ever ventured upon 
Ii advice; but in another he ſucceeded better. When 
Ting James thought the invaſion from Normandy, the for- 
r vcar, was ſo well laid, that he ſeemed not to apprehend 
could miſcarry, he had prepared a declaration, of which 


ne copies were brought over. He promiſed nothing in it, 


d pardoned no body by it, but ſpoke in the ſtyle of a con- 
Eucror, who thought he was maſter, and therefore would 
mit himſelf by no promiſes, but ſuch as were conceived in 
$-ncral words, which might be afterwards expounded at plea- 
© This was much blamed, even by his own party, who 
»2ght, that they themſelves were not enough ſecured by fo 
Loſs a declaration; and therefore the earl of Middleton, up— 
In his going over, procured one of another ſtrain, which, 
& far as words could go, gave all content; for king James 
Sromiſed every thing, and pardoned all perions. His party 
Tot this into their hands, and they waited for a fir occaſion to 
ubliſh it to the nation. 
A parliament had been ſummoned in Ireland, by the lord 
$:incy ; but they met full of diſcontent, and were diſpoſed 
Þ find fault with every thing: and there was too much mat- 
fer to work upon ; for the lord heutenant was apt to excule 
and juſtify thoſe, who had the addreſs to inſinuate them- 
Elres into his favour : ſo that they were diſmiſſed, before 
ey had brought their bills to perfection. The Englith in 
Ireland thought the government favoured the Iriſh too 
wuch; ſome ſaid this was ihe effect of briberv, whereas 
dthers thought it was necetfiry to keep them ſafe, from the 
p:olccutions of the Engliſh, who hated them, and were 
nuch ſharpened againſt them. The protecting the Iriſh was 
indeed in ſome fort neceſſary, to keep them from breaking 
put, or running over to the French ; but it was very plain, 
that the Iriſh were ſtill enemies to the Engliſh nation, and to 
the preſent government: ſo that all kindneſs ſhewe'l them, 
beyond what was due in ſtrict juſtice, was the cheriſhing an 
Inveterate enemy. There were alſo great complaints of an 
Wl adminiſtration, chiefly in the revenue, in the pay of the 
army, and in the embezzling of ſtores. Of theſe, much 
poiſe was made in England, which (as has been related) 
drew addreſſes fram both houſes of parliament to the king, 
Which were invidiouſly penned ; every particular being ſe— 
Ferely aggravated. Upon this the Kiog recalled the lord 
Pidney, (who was made maſter of the ordnance) and put the 
government of Ireland into three lords juſtices ; lord Capel, 
fir Cyril Wyche, and Mr. William Duncomb, who had 
Jately been envoy extraordinary in Sweden. When they 
Were ſent from court, the queen did very earneſtly recom- 
mend to their care, the reforining of many diſorders, that 
vere prevailing in that kingdom : for neither had the late 
deſtructive war, out of which they were but beginning to 
recover themſelves, nor their poverty, produced thoſe effects 


Eat might have been expected. 


| The queen taking into conſideration, that the great ſcarci- 
and exceſſive price of corn in France, invited the export- 
bation of it from this kingdom thither, whereby not enly 
ber enemies were ſupplied, but her own ſubjects might be 


expoſed to want, ſhe iſſued out a proclamation for prevent- 


dug the exportation of corn to France, and enhancing the 


piice of it at home; and, becauſe by this further command 


the poor were like to become ſufferers, the at the ſame 


me ordered all the laws in force for ſetting them at work to 


pe effectually put in execution. 
In October, the king arrived at the Hague from Loo, 


* 


1 and prevailed with the ſtates of Holland to agree to the 
Willing of fifreen thouſand men for augmenting the land 
Worces ; and likewiſe to the addition of a conſiderable num- 


er of ſhips to their navy; for which he thanked them in 


Per public aſſembly. The king, baving waited almoſt a 
Vonth for a fair wind, embarked art laſt on the 28th of Octo- 


landed at Harwich on the 29th, and on the oth arrived 
= Kenſington, | 


1 


ue parliament being met on the 7th of November, pur- 


0 
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ſuant to the laſt prorogation, the king made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


uh Am always glad to meet you here, and I could heartily 


with, that our ſatis faction were not leflencd at preſent, 
by reflecting upon the diſadvantages we have received this 
year at land, and the miſcarriages in our affairs at ſea. 1 
think it is evident, that the former was only occafioned by 
the great number of our enemies, which exceeded ours in all 
places, For what relates to the latter, which has brought ſo 
great a diſgrace upon the nation, I have reſented it extremely ; 
and as I will take care, that thoſe, who have not done their 
duty, thall be puniſhed, ſo I am reſolved to uſe my utmoſt 
endeavours, that our power at ſea may be rightly managed 
for the future. And it will well deſerve your conſideration, 
whether we are not defective both in the number of our ſhip- 
ping, and in proper ports to the weſtward, for the better an— 
noying our enemies, and protecting our trade, which is ſo eſ- 
tential to the welfare of this kingdom. 


* My lords and gentlemen, 


I am very ſenſible of the good affection, wherewith you 
have always alhiſted me to ſupport the charges of the war, 
which have been very great ; and yet I am perſuaded, that 
the experience of this ſummer is ſuſſicient to convince us all, 
that, to arrive ata good end of it, there will be a neceſhty of 
incteaſing our forces both by fea and land the next year. 
Our allics have refolved to add to theirs; and I will not doubt, 
but you will have ſuch regard to the preſent exigency, as 
that you will give me a ſuitable ſupply to inable nie to do the 
like. I mult therefore earneſtly recommend it to you, gen— 
tlemen of the houle of commons, to take ſuch timely reſolu— 
tions, as that your ſupplies may be eftectual, and our prepa- 
rations fo forward, as will be neceflary both tor the ſecurity 
and the honour of the nation,” 


In anſwer to this ſpeech the commons unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that they would “ ſupport their majeſties and their 
government,” and grant a ſutficient ſupply for the vigorous 
proſecution of the war. But the firſt thing they did was to 
inquite into the miſcarriages of the fleet the laſt ſummer, and 
to take into their confideration the ptclervation of the trade of 
the nation. Some time having been ſpent in examining the 
inſtructions and orders given to the fleet ; the number of ſhips 
tor the line of battle, and of the convoys and cruiſers ; the 
admirals, who commanded both, and the reſults of the leve- 
ral councils of war held by them ; the commons reſolved, 
on the 17th of November, “that it was their opinion, that 
there had been a notorious and treacherous miſmanugement in 
the miſcarriage of the Smyrna fleet.” Their next inquiry 
was, Why the Streights fleet was ſtopped till the main fleet 
went out?” and then, Why. the main fleet did not convoy 
ſic George Rooke's ſquadron, and the merchant-ſhips, out of 
danger of the French ?” And it being alledged, that the 
main fleet was not ſufficiently victualled, the commons ex- 
amined the ſtate-of the victualling the fleet at its ſailing from 
Spithead, and thereupon reſolved, on the 27th of November, 
That there was ſufficient beer on board. the main fleet, 
when ſir George Rooke ſeparated, to have convoyed his 
ſquadron, and the merchant- ſhips out of danger of the Breſt 
fleet.” Two days after the queſtion being put,“ That it did 
appear to that houſe, that the admirals, that commanded the 
fleet the laſt ſummer, had, on the 11th of May laſt, informa- 
tion, that part of the Breſt fleet was going out to ſea,” it paſ- 
ſed in the negative. And on the 6th of December another 
queſtion being put, “ That the admirals, by not ſending 
into Breſt, for intelligence, before they left the Streights 
ſquadron, were guilty of a high breach of the truſt, that was 
repoſed in them, to the great lots and diſhonour of the na- 
tion,” it was likewiſe carried in the negative by a hundred 
and eighty-five againſt a hundred and ſeventy-five. | 

The houſe of lords likewiſe took into conſideration this 
affair, and after hearing the admirals, and reading the letters 
and orders in relation to it, reſolved, on the 1oth of January, 
ce that the admirals, who commanded the fleet laſt ſummer, 
had done well in the execution of the orders they received 

2 S though 
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though ſome lords entered their proteſt 7, There was like- 
wiſe a conference between the two houſes on the ſame ſub- 
ject *. | 

; Before this inquiry in parliament, the admirals had been 
examined at the council-board ; but nothing could be made 
to appear to the prejudice'of their honour, only ſome flying 
reports, which gave occafion to this order of council on the 
2 5th of October: Whereas a report has been raiſed and 
ſpread by Henry Killegrew, ſir Ralph Delaval, and fir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, admirals of their majeſties fleet, that the 
right honourable the lord viſcount Falkland, one of the lords 
of their majeſties moſt honourable privy-council, did, upon 
reading a paper at the board, ſtifle ſomething, that was ma- 
terial to their juſtification, the lords of the council having 
conſidered of and examined into the matter, arc ſatisfied, and 
do declare, that the ſaid report is falſe and ſcandalous ; al- 
though, upon the ſaid examination it did allo appear, that 
ſomething happened, which might miſlead the admirals into 
that error, And it is ordered in council, that this be printed 
and publiſhed in the gazette.““ 

A bill for the more frequent elections of parliaments 
having, after the third reading, been rejected by the com- 
mons on the 2th of November, another bill to the ſame 
purpoſe was ſent down to them by the lords, which being 
read the third time, was likewiſe rejected. 

The commons, having unanimouſly voted a ſupply for the 
vigorous proſecution of the war, agreed, on the 25th of 


Y Tt was as follows: 


. Whereas by an order of the admiralty, bearing date the rgth of May 
laſt, the admirals were to direct fir George Rooke, that, after their parting 
with him, he ſhonld ftcer ſuch a courſe tor his paſſage to Cadiz, as ſhould 
be thought moit fate by a council of wat, with relation as well to the Breſt 
fleet, if gone out to ſea, as the Thouloa ſquadron ; it does not appear to us, 
that there has been any council of war trom the 224 of May to the 4th of 
June, which was the day the ſignals were given for their parting from the 
Streights fleet ; which lait council of war was not called till after the ſignals 
for parting were given, and occationed by the accident of the Turkey fleet's 
being becalmed. 

2. That though it does appear by the reſult of the council of war the 4th 
of June, that they had no intelligence where the enemy was; yet notwith- 
ſanding we do not find in that council, it was fo much as propoted, how to 
get intelligence where the Breſt fleet was, put ſuant to the order of the ad- 
miralty of the 19th, 

3 \We conceive it to be the duty of an admiral or general to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to diſcover the motions of an enemy, without an order trom bis 
ſuperiors, and much more when he has one, 

4. Their not ſending one or more good ſailors to find out it the French 
feet were tailed from Breſt, as alto what courſe they ttcered, ſo as to give 
intelligence to our main feet, at a ſtation appointed, before they parted 
with fir George Rooke, was, as we conceive, che chief cauſe of the misfor- 
tune, that happened to the Turkey flcet. 

5. It appears by the admiral's own letters to the Admiralty of the 14th of 
July and 18th ot September laſt, that, at a council of war held on the 22d 
of May, they were of opinion, that that part of the Admiralty's orders of 
tne 19th, which related to the courſe fir George Rooke was to ſteer, was 
untealonable and impracticable; yet they did not fend up to have it ex- 
plained, though the fleet did not fail till the zoth. This looks as if they 
rather deligned an artificial excutc for doing nothing, than the diicharge of 
the truſt repoſed in them. 

6. That ur George Rooke's narrative, which might have given a farther 
light to the inquiry into the admirals conduct laſt fummer, was not a:lowed 
to be read. 

7. This vote ſeems to approve of the behaviour of the admirals in the 
laſt ſummer expedition, which difters as we conceive, from the opinion the 
the greateſt part of Europe his of it, and mny be of ill conſequence, by 
giving our alhes no very fair proſpect of better ſucceſs, 

8. Becauſe by this vote is prevented any further inquiry into the laſt year's 
miſcarriage relating to the adnurals, it any new matter ſhould ariſe from new 
evidence; and it may ſtop any proſccution of the king's in caſe he ſhould 
proceed further in this affair. 


Bolton, Cliftord, 

Burkelev of Berkeley, J. Bridgewater, 

Straftord, Devonſhire, 

Oxtord, Stamford. 

Oflulſtone, Pr. H. L. I. 422. 


On the 16th of January a conference having been deſired by the lords, 
colonel Granville reported from the committee appointed to attend it, that 
the dike of Bolton managed for the lords, and acquainted them, that the 
lords having had laid before them by the earl of Nottingham an extract of a 
letter dated from Pains june iſt N. 8. received May the zoth O. S. 1693, 
as follows: 


« There are fxty-cight ſhips, in which there are thirty thouſand one 
hmdred and erghtcen men, and four thouſand eight hundred and feventy- 
i guns. 


1 * 


ſighit.“ 


have news fince, that this fleet was failed, and was out of 


And whereas upon an addreſs to the king, that ſuch lords, as are of the 
privy-conncil, may have permiſſion from tus majeſty to acquaint the houſe ; 
when the intelligence of the French fleet's ſailing tiom Breſt was communi. 
tated to the admirals of the fleet: 

Thereupon feveral of thoſe lords informed the houſe, that the ſaid letter 
was laid before the commmtee of the council; and, that it was taken for 
grented, that the intelligence therein was ſent to the admirals of the fleet ; 


TIN DA L's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN 's 


November, “ that the ſum of zoo, oool. be raiſed tog 
the diſcharging the wages due to the ſeamen ; and that 34. 
ther ſum of two millions be granted to their majeſtic, - 
full, for the maintenance of the fleet, including the ordy,... | 
by reaſon of the revenue now falling ſhort.” As for the u CT. 
the commons, having examined the offenfive trearics a. 
liances, which the king was now under with the confeder ». 
and the proportions of forces that the confederates . 

obliged to make for the carrying on this preſent war, yy. I. 
mouſly reſolved, on the 20th of December, That the ny, 
of the land forces in their majeſties pay be increaſed, hy, 
raiſing fix new regiments of Engliſh horſe, four neu 7 
ments of Engliſh dragoons, and fifteen new regimens of, 
ghiſh foot, to be commanded by officers, who were t. 
majeſties natural born ſubjects: That eighty-three tho 
one hundred and twenty-one men, including con, / 

and non-commiſhon officers, were necetlary for the ſeg. 

of the year 1694, to be employed in England, and beyond, 


ſeas: And that the ſum of two millions, five hundred 'T 
thirty-five thouſand, five hundred and ninety pounds bs or; P. 
ed for the maintenance of the land- forces. They ale 57 
118,000). to make good the annuity deficiency, and 241.4 ; 


to make good the deficiency of the poil-bill. Thus the fu; | 
given for the ſervice of the year 1604, amounted to ners 10 


millions and a half, which were raifſed by a land-tax ot. Noe 

ſhillings in the pound, by two more lives in the annuitics, . th 
a further exciſe on beer, and a duty upon ſalt ©. z 
o * 7 

but it not appearing clearly, whether it was ſo communicated or no, a, ſc 

. : 2 1 0 0 0 , I * 
lordthips debred ot the ho'He of commons to inquire, by the mot 9 5 
methods, of the members of that houſe, who were of the pin; ! 
whether this 1atelligencce, of the French flcet's being failed out of Þ 


was communucated to the ſaid admirals, and when n was fo communi 
According'y an humble addreſs uv as voted, thathis majeſty would he ; 
to command, that a copy of the jaid letter might be laid before the h. 
and likewite that bis mazetty would permit tuch members of the | 
were ot his privy-council, to acquaint the houſe what inte ligence ws 
of the French flect's failing from Breſt, and whether, and when th; 
wtelligence was communicated to the faid admitals. 

On the 1oth of February, Mr. tecretary Frenchard, according to 
preſented to the houſe of commons an acconut in wiiing of the 1.1 
and intelligence; viz. That he belicved, the cal of Nottinghan 
May 31, bring to a committee of council a letter from Paris, duct 
1, N. S. and received May zo, O. S. an extract of which the l 
communicated to the houte; but he did not remember, that ta » 
was publickly read at the committee: though ſeveral lords mig 
ſingly ; but that, it remained in the hands of the earl of Not 
there being no reſolution taken at the faid council, that the {41d letter 
be communicated to the admarals of the fleet. That, to the beſt of |: 
membrance, a liſt of the French fleet, being part of the faid letter, . 
lame day tent to him by the earl of Nottingham; a copy of which lift he 
to the admicals as appeared by comparing it with the papers delivers 
thein into the houſe. That the ſame day there came a letter from &. 
dated May 7th, with advice, that the French ficet was ſeen of that il, th 
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which letter being publickly read at the committee, a copy thereot, togs gt 
with the avove-mentioned lift, was immediately by two expcelles 1 2 
the admirals of the fleet, and were received by them. It was: 5 
therefore by the houſe of commons, that the fame be communicated to + a 
lords at a conterence ; which was done accordingly. But it does not app „ In 
that it wes attended with any extraordinary contæquences. | 

* Biſhop Burnet ſays, the inquiry into the conduct at fea, particu! | 
with relation to the Smyrna fleet, took up much time, and held 
Great exceptions were taken to the many delays, by which it ben * W 
train was laid, that they ſhould not get out of our ports, till the Freu 3 
were ready to lie in their way, and utercept them; our want 0: πtw̃ 
gence was much complained of: The iuſtructions that the admirals, 
commanded the fleet, had received from the cabinet council, were the © ey 
ill given, and yet worle executed; their orders ſeemed weakly drm" ſh 
ambiguous, and defective : Nor had they ſhewed any zeal in domg 10G pe 
than itrictly to obey ſuch orders ; They had vely cautiouily kept f 
them, and had been very careful never to exceed them in a title: ww 0 
had uſed no diligence to get certain mformation concerning the Ft 2 
fleet, whether it was ſtill in Breſt, or had failed out : but, in that impact p- 
matter, they had truſted general and uncertain reports too ealily; \ 
had they failed with Rooke, till he was paſt danger. To all ths © z th 
aniwer was, that they had obſerved their orders; they had rev! "ne 
think the French were ſtill in Breſt ; that therefore it was not fate h e 
too far from the coaſt of England, when they had (as they unde te m 
ground to belieye, that they had left behind them a great naval force, , lo 
might make an impreſſion on our coaſt, when they were at too 5* WR tþ 

: 


a diſtance from it; the getting certain intelligence from Breft, was fer 
ſented as impracticable. They had many ſpecious things to ſay " "We 
own defence, and many friends to ſupport them; for it was nos n * 
bulineſs of one party to accuſe, and of another to juſtify that conduc. "Ws th 
concluſion, there was not ground ſufficient to condemn the admgs ns 


— they had followed their inſtructions: So a vote paſſed in their £105 * 
125. 4 ( 

» Namely, 210,7731. for the office of ordnance, 31,808. for the pe th 
the general othcers ; 11,060. tor levy-money ; 40,8081. for the ange es * 
147,000], for hoſpitals and contingencies ; and 1,990, 78 11. for the 70, . 


the horſe, dragoons, and foot. * 

© For every gallon of foreign ſalt imported, above the former dt 
and of Engliſh ſalt 1d. The rates upon beer, ale, and other liquors, 40 
one moiety more than had been granted by the laſt additional duties beit 
This duty upon liquots was now given for fixteen years; that upch 
for three years. The advances of theſe duties were to be repaid . 
ſixteen years by way of annuities for that time. A poll- tax was allo paſſe 
and an act for granting ſeveral rates and dutiegupon tonnage and pays, 
of ſhips and veſlels, and upon beer, ale, and other liquors, This 4 


r oer 


tomy The bill for rendering all members of the houſe of com- 
lat 2 % ons incapable of places of truſt and profit, which had been 
effics, brought in the laſt ſefſion, under the title of a bill „touching 
dn, ec and impartial proceedings in parliament,” and after paſſing 
he ans Tue commons had been rejected by the lords, was now again 
s 3; et on foot, and went through the lords as well as the com- 
Feder Tons; ſo that when the King came to the houſe of peers to 
ites nw, uss the Jand-tax, it lay ready for the royal aſſent, but the 
r, Us Kio thought fit to refuſe it, Upon this, the commons, the 
cn ext day entering into a grand committee on the ſtate of the 
B E: tion, agreed to the following reſolution, That whoever 
Jew x Edviſed the king not to give the royal aſſent to the act, 
s of! bich was to redreſs a grievance, and take off a ſcandal upon 
vere H he proceedings of the commons in parliament, is an enemy 
tnOuly o their majelties and the kingdom . and that a repreſenta- 
mar tion be made to the King to lay before him, how few inſtances 
he ſen Wave been in former reigns of denying the royal aſſent to bills 
evond! Hor redreſs of grievances; and the grief ot the commons for 
rd t hes not having given the royal affent to ſeveral public bills, 
be org bd in particular to this bill which tends 10 much to the clear- 
alſo g Sng the reputation of this houſe, after their having fo freely 
242,69: Forced to ſupply the public occaſions. * And a committee be- 
: ſupy ing appointed to draw up the repreſentation, it was the day 
© neark Following reported to the houſe, when the two firſt paragraphs 
1x of | being exactly conformabſe to the vote, were agreed to, but 
uitics, the third rejected, which was as follows : 
} 
| « We beg, fir, you will be pleaſed to confider us as an- 

or not, „ Wreerabie to thoſe we repreſent; and it is from your goodneſs 
PR we muſt expect arguments to ſoften to them, in ſome mea- 
95h þ ure, the neceflury hardſhips they are forced to undergo in 
8 this preſent conjuncture ; and therefore humbly beſcech your 
Wd he . Emmajeſty, for the removing all jealouſies trom your people, 
OT r (vichout v hich the parliament will be unable to lerve your 
PSY E majety, or to ſupport the government) to be plealed to tol- 
hen the! | w the courſe of the beſt ot VOur predeceflors, and direct 
| dE me expedient, whereby your majeſty, your parhament, 
OY 2nd people, may reap the fruit defigned by that bill, to 
I EF which your majeſty, by ill advice, was pleaſed ſo lately to 
„ died: deny the royal aſſent.“ 

10 : 
mige: luaſtcad of which the following paragraph was agreed to: 
1\ 0c! | 
_— 1 © Upon theſe conſiderations we bumble beſ-cch your ma- 
ter, Wis jeſty to believe, that none can hzve ſo great a concern and in- 
ch n teteſt in the proſperity and happineſs of vour majeſty and 
| ——_ your government, as your two houſes of parlianient; and do 
hat ih EZ therefore humbly pray, that, for the future, you would be 
cot, toge  gracioully pleaſed to hearken to the advice of your parliament, 
elles el 2nd not to the ſecret advices of particular perſons, who may 
was rc 


ned | have private intereſts of their own, ſeparate from the true 
nicated to? l ; TROY 
es not as intereſt of your majeſty and your people.“ 


et, To this addreſs, preſented by the whole houſe, the king 
h it been was pleaſed to reply: 

in the Fr 

— “Gentlemen, I am very ſenfible of the good offices you have 
no | exprefſed to me upon many occaſions, and the zeal you have 
cakly dr ſhewn for our common intercit ; I ſhall make uſe of this op- 
| dong 11S portunity to tell you, that no prince ever had a higher efteem 
* por the conſtitution of the Engliſh government than myſelf, 
; the Fre and that T ſhall ever have a great regard for the advice of 
hat impora parliament. 

2 il am perſuaded, that nothing can ſo much conduce to 
1 & the happineſs and welfare of this kingdom, as an entire 
„ {ate to confidence between the king and people, which I ſhall by all 


v unde: tone 
| force, ww 


means endeavour to preſerve. And, I affure you, I ſhall 
look upon ſuch perſons, as my enemies, who ſhall adviſe any 


at too 8 . : 

a was rep 5 thing, that may leſſen . 

11 * I . 

0 ſay in 1 | 

a . f red, y s it was not 
conduct. Ws owever kind this anſwer appeared, yet, a s 

e ae tbought to be direct, the commons proceeded to take it into 
1 their f conſideration, and the queſtion was put, That application 


„ dhe pn be made to his majeſty for a farther anſwer,” but it paſſed in 
8 hd P the negative by two hundred and twenty-nine againſt twenty - 
for whe % iht. | 

WF 8— Th: Eaft-India company having, on the 11th of Novem- 
_ 2 ber, 1693, obtained a new charter, whereby they were em- 
— bein Powered to raiſe the ſum of ſeven hundred forty- four thou- 
that upon land. pounds, .to be added to their general joint-ſtock, the 
re aid in * A 


as allo pale o be one moiety of the additional exciſe before granted, and expiring in the 
ind __ 4 year 1697. There was alſo an act for duties upon vellum, parchment, 
This "7 4 and paper for four years. The ſeveral ſtamps were, 408. 58. 28. and 6d. 
. od. and 1d. every ſheet or ſkin uſed, to be ſo ſtamped, and to pay. 

Another act was for licenfing and regulating hackney and ſtage coaches, 


* 
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ſubſcription of each perſon not exceeding ten thouſand 
pounds ; ſeveral merchants and others, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, petitioned the commons for erecting a new Eaſt-India 
company. Upon which the houſe examined the charters of 
the old company, the books of the new lublcriptions, the 
ſtate of their preſent ſtock, and the petition abovemen- 
tioned, and after mature deliberation reſolved, on the 19th 
of January, * That all the ſubjects of England have equal 
right to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, unleſs prohibited by act of 
Parliament.“ And this gave occaſion to the creating of a 
new Eaſt-India company, more to the diviſion of the mer- 
Chants, than to the benefit of trade. 

On the 16th of December the earl of Bellamont having 
preltented to the commons articles of impeachment againſt 
Thomas lord Coningiby and fir Charles Porter, two of the 
late lords juſtices of Ireland, but the commons after ſeveral 
debates agreed, “ That, confidering the ſtate of affairs in Ire- 
land at that time, the houſe did not think fit to ground an 
Impeachment againſt the lord Conivylovy and tir Charles 
Porter for the matters charged upon then,“ Accordingly, 
the lord Coningſby and fir Charles Porter were reſtored to 
ther places in the houſe. 

The humour of the nation running at this time upon lot- 
terics, lome members of the houle of commons conttived to 
raiſe that way a million for the government. This defign 
having been proputed to and approved by the houſe, it was 
reſolved, 1.“ That a fund of 149,000l. per annum be raiſed 
and veſted in their mayjcftics for the term of fixteen years, 
for recompenſing ſuch perſons, as mould advance the ſum of 
one million. 2. That the unpofitions, lately refolved by 
the houſe to be laid upon falt, be part ot the ſaid fund. 
3. That, towards the further anſwering of the ſaid 140,c00l. 
per annum, one moiety of the duties of exciſe, granted to 
their majelties, by an act made in the ſecond year of their 
reign, be granted and continued to their majeſties after the 
monies charged upon the faid duties ſhould be ſatisfied. 
And, 4. Thur a bill be brought in upon the ſaid refolutions.” 
Which was accordingly done, and the bill received the royal 
altenr. 

While the commons were debating of the ſupplics, the 
commiſſioners, whom they had appointed * for taking the 
public accounts,” having laid before the houſe an account of 
what money had been paid tor ſecret ſervice, and to members 
of parliament, out of the public revenue, it was reſolved, 
That the lor viſcount Falkland, a member of that houſe, 
by begging and receiving two thoutand pounds from his ma- 
jeſty, contrary to the ordinary method of iffuing and beſtow-— 
ing the King's money, was guilty of a high miſdemeanor and 
breach of truſt; and that he be committed to the Tower of 
London, during the pleaſure of the houtic.” He was two 
days after diſcharged upon petition. 

The king, being impatient for the diſpatch of what buſi— 
neſs lay before the parliament, came to the houſe of peers on 
the 8th of February, and, paſſing ſome bills, made a ſhort 
ſpeech to both houſes, earneſtly recommending to them the 
finiſhing ot thole aftairs which they had under their delibera- 
tion, and particularly the diſcharging of the debt for tranſ- 
port-ſhips, which were uſed in the reduction of Ireland. 
All the money-bills being patled, and the king defirous of 
beginning an early campaign, he came again to the houle 
of peers on the 25th of April, and cloſed the ſeſſion with 
this ſpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


of H E proof you have given of your affection to me, 
and the zeal you have expreſſed for the government, 
oblige me to return you thanks before I put an end to this 
ſeſſion ; and, in particular, to thank you gentlemen of the 
houſe of commons, for the large ſupplies you have provided 
to carry on the war. 
& I] will endeavour to do my part; and it is from the 
bleſſing of God, that we muſt all expect ſuch ſucceſs as may 
anſwer our deſires. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


6 The poſture of affairs making it neceſſary for me to be 
abſent for ſome time out of this kingdom, I recommend it to 


By it ſeven hundred hackney coaches to be licenſed, and gol. to be paid 


for a licence to be good twenty-one years, beſides 41. a year each coach; 
ſtage-coaches to be licenſed but for one year, and to pay 8l. for a li- 
CENCCs 
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though ſome lords entered their proteſt 9, There was like- 
wiſe a conference between the two houſes on the ſame ſub- 
ject *. 

: Before this inquiry in parliament, the admirals had been 
examined at the council-board ; but nothing could be made 
to appear to the prejudice'of their honour, only tome flying 
reports, which gave occaſion to this order of council on the 
2 5tb of October: Whereas a report has been raiſed and 
ſpread by Henry Killegrew, fir Ralph Delaval, and fir 
Cloudefly Shovel, admirals of their majeſties fleet, that the 
right honourable the lord viſcount Falkland, one of the lords 
of their majeſties moſt honourable privy-council, did, upon 
reading a paper at the board, ſtifle ſomething, that was ma- 
terial to their juſtification, the lords of the council having 
conſidered of and examined into the matter, arc ſatisfied, and 
do declare, that the ſaid report is falſe and ſcandalous ; al- 
though, upon the ſaid examination it did allo appear, that 
ſomething happened, which might miſlead the admirals into 


that error, And it is ordered in council, that this be printed 


and publiſhed in the gazette.” * 

A bill * for the more frequent elections of parliaments' 
having, after the third reading, been rejected by the com- 
mons on the 28th of November, another bill to the ſame 
purpoſe was ſent down to them by the lords, which being 
rea the third time, was likewiſe rejected. 

The commons, having unanimouſly voted a ſupply for the 
vigorous proſecution of the war, agreed, on the 25th of 


Y It was as follows: 


1. Whereas by an order of the admiralty, bearing date the 19th of May 
laſt, the admirals were to direct fir George Rooke, that, after their parting 
with him, he ſhould ftcer ſuch a courſe tor his paſſage to Cadiz, as ſhould 
be thought moit fate by a council of wat, with relation as well to the Bret 
Acer, if gone out to fea, as the Thouloa ſquadron ; it does not appear to us, 
that there has been any council of war trom the 22d of May to the 4th of 
June, which was the day the ſignals were given for their parting from the 
Streights fleet ; which laſt council of war was not called till after the ſignals 
for porting were given, and occalioned by the accident of the Turkey fleet's 
being becalmed. 

2. That though it does appear by the reſult of the council of war the qth 
of June, that they had no intelligence where the enemy was; yet notwith- 
ſtancligg we do not find in that council, it was ſo much as propoted, how to 
get intelligence where the Brett fleet was, purſuant to the order of the ad- 
miralty of the 19th. 

3 We conceive it to be the duty of an adairal or general to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to «diſcover the motions of an enemy, without an order from bis 
ſuperiors, and much more when he has one. 

4. Their not tending one. or more good ſailors to find out if the French 
Avet were failed from Breſt, as alto what courſe they ſteered, ſo as to give 
itelligence to our main fteet, at a ſtat ion appointed, before they parted 
with fir George Rooke, was, as we conceive, the chief caule of the nustor- 
tune, that happened to the Turkey fleet. ; 

5. It appears by the admiral's own letters to the Admiralty of the 14th of 
Tuly and 18th of September lait, that, at a council of war held on the 22d 
of May, they were of opinion, that that part of the Admiralty's orders of 
the 19th, which related to the courſe fir George Rooke was to ſteer, was 
unrealonable and impracticable ; yet they did not fend up to have it ex- 
plained, though the ficet did not fail till the zoth. This looks as if they 
rather deſigned an artificial excute for doing nothing, than the ducharge of 
the truſt repoled in them. 

6. That ur George Rooke's narrative, which might have given a farther 
light to the inquiry into the admirals conduct laſt fummer, was not allowed 
to be read. 

7. This vote ſeems to approve of the behiviour of the admirals in the 
laſt ſummer expedition, which differs as we conceive, from the opinion the 
the greateſt part of Europe his of it, and mny be of ill conſequence, by 
giving our allies no very fair proſpect of better ſucceſs, 

8. Becauſe by this vote is prevented any turther inquiry into the laſt year's 
miſcarriage relating to the admirals, it any new matter ſhould ariſe from new 
exidence ; and it nay ſtop any proſecution of the king's in caſe he ſhould 
proceed further in this aftair, 


Bolton, Cliftord, 

Berkelcy of Berkeley, J. Bridgewater, 

Srraftord, Devonſhire, 

Oxford, Stamford. 

Oſlul one, Pr. H. L. I. 422. 


' On the 16th of January a conference having been deſired by the lords, 
colonel Granville reported from the committee appointed to attend it, that 
the duke of Bolton managed for the lords, and acquainted them, that the 
lords having had laid before them by the earl of Nottingham an extract of a 
letter dated from Paris zune 1ſt N. 8. received May the zoth O. 8. 1693, 
as follows: 


« There are ſixty-eight ſhips, in which there are thirty thouſand one 
hindred and erghtcen men, and four thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy- 
i guns. 

« We have news fince, that this fleet was ſailed, and was out of 
ſight.“ 


And whereas upon an addreſs to the king, that ſuch lords, as are of the 
privy-council, may have permiſſion from his majeſty to acquaint the houſe; 
when the intelligence of the French fleet's failing tiom Breſt was communi. 
cated to the adrirats of the fleet: 

Thereupon feveral of thoſe lords informed the houſe, that the ſaid letter 
was laid before the committee of the council; and, that it was taken for 
grented, that the intelligence therein was ſent to the admirals of the fleet; 


CONTINUATION OF NA PIN“, 


November, *“ that the ſum of 500,000]. be raiſed tone 
the diſcharging the wages due to the ſeamen ; and that * 
ther ſum of two millions be granted to their majeſtic, ; 
full, for the maintenance of the fleet, including the ordy:... 
by reaſon of the revenue now falling ſhort.” As for the Me: 
the commons, having examined the offenfive treatics 4, , 
liances, which the king was now under with the confeder +. 
and the proportions of forces that the confederates ,, 
obliged to make for the carrying on this preſent war, yy, 
mouſly refolved, on the 20th ot December, That the gun 


ili 
= 


ments of Engliſh dragoons, and fifteen new regimens of, 


gliſh foot, to be commanded by officers, who were 1... 


majeſties natural born ſubjects: That eighty-three tho... tro 
one hundred and twenry-one men, including con; / * 
and non-commiſhon officers, were necetlary for the n . 
of the year 1694, to be employed in England, and bey ons, 7 
ſeas: And that the ſum of two millions, five hundred * 
thirty-five thouſand, five hundred and ninety pounds be or. . 
ed tor the maintenance of the land- forces d. They all, ® 
113,000]. to make good the annuiry deficiency, and 24,21, MW. 
2 © . r qv & 4 | 
to make good the deficiency of the poil-bill. Thus the (upp In 
given for the ſervice of the year 1604, amounted to bent 10 
millions and a halt, which were raited by a land-tax of Noe 
ſhillings in the pound, by two more lives in the annuitics, . th 
a further exciſe on beer, and a duty upon ſalt ©. 
but it not appearing clearly, whether it was fo communicated or not, Ws 
lordthips detired ot the honſe of commons to inquire, by the matt y .. 
methods, of the members of that houſe, who were of the privy. * 
whether this iatelligence, of the French fleet's being failed out of bes 4 
was communicated to the ſaid adimirals, aud when it was 10 communi IS 
According'y an humble addreſs vas voted, that his majeſty would be 4/ , 


to command, that a copy ot the taid letter might be laid betore the h. f - 
and tikewite that bis inzeſty would permit ſuch members of the |: \ 
were ot his privy-council, to.acquaint the houſe what inte ligence us rec, [ 
of the French flect's failing from Breſt, and whether, and when the {4 4 
wtelligence was communicated to the faid admirals, { 

On the 10th of February, Mr. jecretary Trenchard, according to gi 


preſented to the houſe of commons an account in wiitng of the 141d 20 
and intelligence; viz, That he belicved, the earl of Nottingham © \ 
May 31, bring to a committee of council a letter from Paris, d:tcd d. 
I, N. S. and received May zo, O. 8. an extract of which the lu 
communicated to the houte; but he did not remember, that tn | 
was publickly- read at the committee: though ſeveral lords mig + 
fingly ; but that, it remained in the hands of the earl of Not | 
there being no refolution taken at the faid council, that the {11d letter ! 
be communicated to the admirals of the fleet. That, to the beſt of l 
membrance, a liſt of the French flect, being part of the faid letter, wi je. 
lame day tent to him by the earl of Nottingham ; a copy of which lit hes te 
to the admicals as appeared by comparing it with the papers delivers J 
thein into the houſe. That the ſame day there came a letter from & ih 
dated May 9th, with advice, that the French ficet was ſeen of that if | th 
ich letter being publickly read at the committee, a copy thereof, tog 34 
with the above-mentioncd lift, was immediately by two expiciles ll! | A 
the admirals of the flect, and were received by them. It was a = 
therefore by the houſe of commons, that the faine be communicated to 2 
lords at a conference; which was done accordingly. But it does not abs = 
that it was attended with any extraordinary contequences. | 

* Pilhop Burnet ſays, the inquiry into the conduct at fea, particu!" 
with relation to the Smyrna fleet, took up much time, and held | | 
Great exceptions were taken to the many delays, by which it ſem: . 
train was laid, that they ſhould not get out of our ports, till the Freu 
were ready to lie in their way, and mtercept them; our want 0: 1 
gence was much complained of: The iuſtructions that the admirals, | 
commanded the fleet, had received from the cabinet council, were th In 
ill given, and yet worſe executed; their orders ſeemed weaklv dE th 
ambiguous, and detective: Nor had they ſhewed any zeal in doing es pe 
than ſtrictly to obey ſuch orders: They had very cautiouſly kept 4 FT 
them, and had been very careful never to excecd them in a title: 16 2 
had uſed no diligence to get certain mformation concerning the Fr ** 


leet, whether it was ſtill in Breſt, or had failed out: but, in that imp / p. 
matter, they had truſted general and uncertain reports too ealily: \ 


had they failed with Rooke, till he was paſt danger. To all this M 
anſwer was, that they had obſerved their orders; they had rev "ne 
think the French wete ſtill in Breſt; that therefore it was not fate 0 * | CC 
too far from the coaſt of England, when they had (as they under m 
ground to believe, that they had left behind them a great naval force, , lo 
might make an impreſſion on our coaſt, when they were at too wy th 
a diſtance from it ; the getting certain intelligence from Breit, was '* 7 
ſented as impracticable. They had many ſpecious things to ſay in 9 
own defence, and many friends to ſupport them; for it was nos . 
buſineis of one party to accuſe, and of another to juſtify that conduct, 1 h 
concluſion, there was not ground ſufficient to condemn the adn nes [ 
II they had followed their inſtructions: So a vote paſſed in their 1:11 f 
136. be 


» Namely, 210,7 3l. for the office of ordnance, 31,808]. for the pi th 
the general officers ; 1 1,060]. for levy-money ; 40,8081. for the tranpes 
147,000l, for hoſpitals and contingencies ; and 1,999,781. for the p4 * ** 
the horſe, dragoons, and foot, | 4 

© For every gallon of foreign ſalt imported, above the former due“ 
and of Engliſh falt 1d. The rates upon beer, ale, and other liquors * 
one moiety more than had been granted by the laſt additional duties bel 
This duty upon liquots was now given for fixteen years; that up" 
for three years. The advances of theſe duties were to be repaid . 
ſixteen years by way of annuities for that time. A poll-tax was al! pan 
and an act for granting ſeveral rates and dutiegupon toonage and paws 
of ſhips and veilels, and upon beer, ale, and other liquors, Ti ©, 
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F535 F:0 RY O F 
The bill for rendering all members of the houſe of com- 
; incapable of places of truſt and profir, which had been 
= „pt in the laſt ſefion, under the title of a bill “touching 
E impartial proceedings in parliament,” and after paſſing 
; be commons had been rejected by the lords, was now again 
: et on foot, and went through the lords as well as the com— 
Tons; ſo that when the king came to the houſe of peers to 
ifs the land- tax, it lay ready for the royal aſſent, but the 
ing thought fit to refuſe it. Upon this, the commons, the 
de xt day entering into A grand committee on the ſtate of the 
Hs tion, agreed to the following reſolution, ** That whoever 
Eaviſed the king not to give the royal aſſent to the act, 
U bich was to redreſs a grievance, and take off a ſcandal upon 
the proceedings of the commons in parliament, is an enemy 
o their majeltiecs and the kingdom; and that a repreſenta- 
tion be made to the King to lay betore him, how few inſtances 
Wave been in former reigns of denying the royal aflent to bills 
For redreſs of grievances ; and the griet ot the commons tor 
his not having given the royal allent to ſeveral public bills, 
and in particular to this bill which tends ſo much to the clear- 
zue the reputation of this houſe, after their having fo freely 
Trotec to ſupply the public occaſions.” And a committee be- 
ing appointed to draw up the repreſentation, it was the day 
Following reported to the houſe, when the two firſt paragraphs 
being exactly conformabſe to the vote, were agreed to, but 
the third rejected, which was as follows: 
; 
: « We beg, fir, you will be pleaſed to confider us as an- 
Wwerable to thoſe we repretznt; and it is from your goodneſs 
bk muſt expect arguments to {often to them, in ſome mea- 


2 r 


ure, the neceflary hardihips they are forced to undergo in 
this preſent conjuncture; and therefore humbly beſcech your 
Innjeſte, for the removing all jealouſies from your people, 
0 hour which the parliament will be unable to lerve \ OUT 
$ majeſty, or to ſupport the government) to be pleated to tol- 
low the courſe of the beſt of your predeceflors, and direct 
ſome expedient, whereby your majeſty, your parliament, 
Fand people, may reap the fruit deſigned by that bill, to 
which your majeſty, by ill advice, was pleaſed lo lately to 
deny the royal aſſent.“ 


> Inftcad of which the following paragraph was agreed to: 


Upon theſe confiderations we humble belvech your ma- 

jeſty to believe, that none can hzve ſo great a concern and in- 
tereſt in the proſperity and happineſs of vour majeſty and 
your government, as your two houſes of pariiament ; and do 
therefore humbly pray, that, tor the future, you would be 
gtaciouſly pleaſed to hearken to the advice of your parliament, 
vnd not to the ſecret advices of particular perſons, who may 
| have private intereſts of their own, ſeparate from the true 
& intereſt of your majeſty and your people.“ 


| To this addreſs, preſented by the whole houſe, the king 
was pleaſed to reply: 


„Gentlemen, I am very ſenfible of the good offices you have 
expreſſed to me upon many occaſions, and the zeal you have 
| ſhewn for our common intercit ; I ſhall make uſe of this op- 
| portunity to tell you, that no prince ever had a higher efteem 


BE for the conſtitution of the Engliſh government than myſelf, 


and that I ſhall ever have a great regard for the advice of 


= parliament, 


| * am perſuaded, that nothing can fo much conduce to 
| the happineſs and welfare of this kingdom, as an entire 
confidence between the king and people, which I ſhall by all 


means endeavour to preſerve. And, I atſure you, I ſhall 
look upon ſuch perſons, as my enemies, who ſhall advile any 


* 


thing, that may leſſen it.“ 


However kind this anſwer appeared, yet, as it was not 


thought to be direct, the commons proceeded to take it into 
conſideration, and the queſtion was put, * That application 


be made to his majeſty for a farther anſwer,” but it paſſed in 
the negative by two hundred and twenty-nine againſt twenty- 
eight, 
The Eaſt-India company having, on the 11th of Novem- 
er, 1693, obtained a new charter, whereby they were em- 


-a oy) 8 


W Powered to raiſe the ſum of ſeven hundred forty-four thou- 
3 land. pounds, to be added to their general joint-ſtock, the 
6 

Y to be one moiety of the additional exciſe before granted, and expiring in the 
Tear 1697, There was alſo an act for duties upon vellum, parchment, 


and paper for four years. The ſeveral ſtamps were, 408. 58. 28, and 6d. 


. Od. and 1d. every ſheet or ſkin uſed, to be ſo ſtamped, and to pay. 


"ther act was for licenſing and regulating hackney and ſtage coaches, 


* 


ſubſeription oſ each perſon not exceeding ten thouſand 
pounds ; leveral merchants and others, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, petitioned the commons for erccting a new Eaſt-India 
company. Upon which the houſe examined the charters of 
the old company, the books of the new lublcriptions, the 
ſtate of their preſent ttock, and the petition abovemen- 
tioned, and after mature deliberation reſolved, on the 19th 
of January, “ That all the ſubjects of England have equal 
right to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, unleſs prohibited by act of 
Parliament.“ And this gave occaſion to the creating of a 
new Eaſt-India company, more to the diviſion of the mer- 
Chants, than to the benefit of trade. 

On the ibth of Deceuber the earl of Bellamont having 
prefented to the commons articles of impeachment againſt 
Thomas lord Coningſby and fir Charles Porter, two of the 
late lords juſtices of Ireland, but the commons after ſeveral 
debates agreed, ©* That, confidering the ſtate of affairs in Ire- 
land at that time, the houſe did not think fit to ground an 
Impeachment again{t the lord Coninylby and tir Charles 
Porter for the matters charged upon th. m, ; 
the lord Coningſby and fir Charles Porter w 
thor places in the houle, 

The humour of the nation running at this time upon lot- 
terics, lome members of the houſe ot commons contrived to 
raiſe that way a million for the government. This deſign 
having been propose 0 to and approved by the houſe, it was 
relolved, 1.“ That a fund of 149,000. per annum be raiſed 
and veſted in their majcllics for the term of fixteen years, 
for recompenfing ſuch perſons, as ſhould advance the ſum of 
one million. 2. That the impoſitions, lately reſolved by 
the houſe to be laid upon ſalt, be part of the ſaid fund. 
3. That, towards the further anſwering of the ſaid 140, cool. 
per annum, one moiety of the duties of exciſe, granted to 
their majelties, by an act made in the ſecond vear of their 
reign, be granted and continued to their majeſties after the 
monies charged upon the faid duties ſhould be ſatisfied. 
And, 4. That a bill be brought in upon the ſaid refolutions.” 
Which was accordingly done, and the bill received the royal 
allenr. 

While the commons were debating of the ſupplics, the 
commiſſioners, whom they had appointed“ for taking the 
public accounts,” having laid before the houſe an account of 
what money had been paid tor ſecret ſervice, and to members 
of parliament, out of the public revenue, it was reſolved, 
* That the lor. viſcount Falkland, a member of that houſe, 
by begging and receiving two thoutand pounds from his ma— 
jeſty, contrary to the ordinary method of Hung and beſtow- 
ing the King's money, was guilty of a high miſdemeanor and 
breach of truſt; and that he be committed to the Tower of 
London, during the pleaſure of the houle.” He was two 
days after diſcharged upon petition. 

The king, being impatient for the diſpatch of what buſi— 
neſs lay before the parhament, came to the houſe of peers on 
the 8th of February, and, paſſing ſome bills, made a ſhort 
ſpeech to both houſes, earneftly recommending to them the 
finifhing of thoſe affairs which they had under their delibera- 
tion, and particularly the diſcharging of the debt for tranſ- 
port-ſhips, which were uſed in the reduction of Ireland. 
All the money-bills being paſſed, and the king defirous of 
beginning an early campaign, he came again to the houſe 
of peers on the 25th of April, and cloled the ſeſſion with 
this ſpeech : 


Accordingly h 
cre reſtored to 


My lords and gentlemen, 


cc H E proof you have given of your affection to me, 


and the zeal you have expreſſed for the government, 
oblige me to return you thanks before I put an end to this 
ſ-ſhon ; and, in particular, to thank you gentlemen of the 
houſe of commons, for the large ſupplies you have provided 
to carry on the war. 
© I will endeavour to do my part; and it is from the 
bleſſing of God, that we muſt all expect ſuch ſucceſs as may 
anſwer our deſires, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« The poſture of affairs making it neceſſary for me to be 
abſent for ſome time out of this kingdom, I recommend it to 


By it ſeven hundred hackney coaches to be licenſed, and gol. to be paid 
for a licence to be good twenty-one years, belides 41. a year each coach; 


ſtage - coaches to be licenſed but for one year, and to pay Bl, for a li- 


Cence. 


Bcfides 
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you, that in your ſeveral ſtations you be careful to preſerve 
the public peace.” | 

Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 18th of September following. 


The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeſhon were: 


1. An act for repealing a clauſe in the ſtatute of 34 and 35 
of Henry VIII, by which juſtices of the peace in Wales 
were limited to eight in each county. By this act as many 
juſtices may be appointed as the king pleaſes, : 

2. An act to prevent diſputes and controverfies concerning 
roval mines. By this act, all proprietors of copper, tin, iron, 
or lead mines, ſhall hold the lame, notwithſtanding ſuch 
mines ſhall be claimed to be royal mines. Only the ore of 
ſuch mines (except tin-ore in Cornwal and Devonſhire) may 
be demanded by the king, and all claiming royal mines un— 
der him, at the following rates: copper-ore waſhed, 161. the 
tun. Tin-ore waſhed, 408. the tun. Iron-ore the fame. 
Lead-ore wathed, gl. the tun. In default of payment, the 
proprietors may diſpoſe of the ore. 

3. An act tor the relief of the orphans and other creditors 
of the city of London. The city, it ſeems, by reaſon of 
ſundry accidents and public calamities, being now become 
indebted to the orphans and other creditors for principal 
money and intereſt thereof, in a much greater ſum than they 
were able to pay, the parliament, on the petition of the lord- 
mayor, &c. enabled them, by this act, to ſettle a fund for 
raiſing money, to pay the yearly intereſt at four per cent. 
for the whole debt. The fund confifts of ſeveral branches, 
particularly, a rent charge of 800ol. a year, upon all the 
revenues of the city: 2000l. a ycar upon perſonal eſtates, 
within the city: 600l. a year, out of the profits of the con- 
vex- lights; 4d. a chaldron upon coals : 45. a tun upon wines, 
&c. 4 This bill had miſcarried in ſeveral ſeſſions, but now 
found a very quick paſſage, through the commons, the rea- 
ſon of which will but too plainly appear in the next ſeſſion of 
the parliament. 

During the ſeſſion, the town was entertained with the trial 
of a cauſe in Weſtminſter-Hall. The duke of Norfolk, bear- 
ing with impatience the ſuſpected commerce, which Mr. 
Jermaine had maintained with his ducheſs, had the laſt win- 
ter lodged a bill of divorce in the houſe of pecrs ; but their 
lordſhips, being unwilling to proceed in that affair before 
there were ſome proofs ot the facts made in the courſe of che 
common law, his grace thereupon brought an action of adul- 
tery againſt Mr. Jermaine before the court of King's-Bench. 
The cauſe was tried on the 24th of November, and, upon a full 
hearing of many oblcene evidences, the jury found for the 
plaintiff, and allowed his grace one hundred marks damages, 
with coſts of court; where the flightneſs of the ſatisfaction 
was almoſt as great a reproach as the crime itſelt. 

Towards the middle of November, captain Bembow bom- 
barded St. Malo four days ſuccefhvely, though without any 
great ſucceſs, having only deftroyed ſome few houſes, and 
thrown down part of the town-wall. But in the end of Fe- 
bruary arrived the melancholy news, that a fleet of mer- 
chant-ſhiÞs under a convoy of men of war, commanded by 
fir Francis Wheeler (who had been ſent the laſt year on a 
fruitleſs expedition to the Weſt - Indies) having failed on 
the 17th of that month from Gibraltar, up the Streights, 
niet the next day with a moſt violent ſtorm, which continued 
all that day, and the following night, ſo that on the 19th, 
about five in the morning, fir Francis's own ſhip, the Sutlex, 
was toundered, and himlelf, with all his men, except two 
Moors, drowned ; the Cambridge and Lumley-Caſtle men 
ot war, the Serpent bomb-ſketch, and the Mary ketch, to- 
gether with the Italian Merchant, the Aleppo Factor, the 
Great George, and the Berkſhire bound for Turkey, the Wil— 
liam tor Venice, and the Golden Merchant for Leghorn, all 
Englith, were driven aſhore on the eaſt-fide of Gibraltar, 
and moſt of the men loſt. The ſame fate attended three 
Dutch ſhips richly laden; but rear-admiral Nevill, with two 
Dutch men of war, had the good fortune to be blown out of 
the Streigh's, and pur fate into Cadiz; as did the reſt of the 
fl-et on the 19th into Gibraltar. This lois, how great ſoever, 
was ſoon after repaired, the King having cauſed the men of 
war on the ſtocks to be finiſhed with extraordinary dili- 

ence. 


On Sunday, December the 31ſt, prince Lewis of Baden 


4 Beſides theſe bills, ſeveral others were left unfiniſhed, viz. A bill “to 
regulate trials in caſes of high-treaſon,' which the commons had ſent to the 
lords tor their concurrence ; a bill © for the naturalizing of all ſuch pro- 
teſtants, as ſhould take the oaths to their majeſt c and the Teſt againſt 


fINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


arrived at Graveſend, and on Tueſday he came up the gu. 
in the king's barge, and was conducted to the apartne, 
+ 0a for him at Whitehall. His highneſs continued 

ngland till the 14th of February, during which time ;, 
concerted meaſures with the king, and was treated with v0. 
fingular reſpects, and at a great expence, not only by th 
king, but allo by ſeveral peers, particularly the duke of 0. 
mond. ; 

On the 22d of November 1693, the king granted to n. 
earl of Abingdon the office of chief juſtice in Eyre on th. 
fide of Trent, vacant by the death of the lord Lovelace; . 
appointed the lord viſcount Sidney, maſter of the ordnance 
to be colonel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, in N 
place of the late duke Schomberg, in whoſe room the duke 
of St. Albans was ſworn captain of the band of penſioneg 
and, about the middle of January, the lord Charles Bü 
brother to the duke of Ormond, was crcated lord Bun 
barcn of Weſton in the county of Huntingdon, and eats 
Arran in Ireland. Peregrine Bertie was ſworn vice-chanher 
lain to his majeſty, upon the reſignation of fir John Lowry. 
Ruvigny, who had been fo inſtrumental in the reduction g 
Ireland. and for his ſervices created earl of Galway, wa; , 
this time, appointed ro command the king's forces in pied. 
mont in quality of licutenant-geneial, and to be envoy c. 
traordinary to the duke of Savoy. When old Ruv.any | 
father died, he offered his ſervice to the king, who unwilling! 
accepted of it; becauſe he knew that an eſtate, which g. 
father had in France, and of which he ſtill had the incon; 
would be immediately confiſcated : But he had no repard 5 
that, and heartily engaged in the King's ſervice, and gas. 
terwards employed in many eminent poſts, in all which he 
acquitted himſelf with great reputation, and was alfo deem. 
ed a man ot eminent vutues, great picty and zeal for rc. 

ion. 

When the king returned to England from the laſt cm. 
paign, he plainly ſaw the neceffity of changing both b 
nieaſurcs and miniſtry. He exprefled his diſlike of 1% 
whole conduct at lea, and named Rutflel for the command at 
the fleet the next year. He diſmiſſed the earl ot Notting. 
ham, and would immediately have brought the earl of Shen. 
bury into the miniſtry. But, when that lord came to him, 
he thought the king's inclinations were ſtill the fame, tha 
they had been for ſome years, and that the turn, which de 
was now making, was not from choice, but from force; for 
which reaſon his lordſhip went into the country. However, 
the king ſoon after ſent for him, and gave him ſuch al. 
ſurances, that he was again made ſecretary of ſtate, to tl: 
general ſatisfaction of the whigs. But the perſon, who hal 
the King's confidence to the higheſt degree, was the eu] df 
Sunderland, who, by his long experience and his know 
ledge of men and things, had gained an aſcendant over him, 
and had more credit with him, than any Engliſhman ever 
had. He bad brought the king to this change of counſch, 
by the proſpect he gave him of the ill condition his affair 
would be in, if he did not entirely both truſt and ſatisfy the 
who, in the preſent conjuncture, were the only party, tha 
both could and would ſupport him. It was faid, that, the 
true ſecret of this change of meaſures was, that the torts 
ſignificd to the King plainly, that they could carry on tit 
war no longer; and that therefore he muſt accept of 1uct 4 
peace, as could be had. This was the molt pernicious thing, 
that could be thought on, and the moſt contrary to the kings 
notions and defigns ; but, they being poſitive, he was forces t 
change hands, and to turn to the other party, So the whigs 
were now in favour again, and every thing was done, that ws 
like to put them in good humour. The commiſſion of the 
lieutenancy for the city of London, on which they bad ſd 
their hearts, much more perhaps than it deſerved, was #0 
altered, that the whigs were the ſuperior number; and 4 
other commiſſions over England were much changed. Ti) 
were alſo brought into many places of truſt and profit; ! 
that the king put his affairs chiefly into their hands, ye! lo 
that no tory who had exprefled zeal or affection for the g0 
vernment, was turned our. 

The ſame day the parliament was prorogued, the ki" 
beſtowed the title of duke on the earl of Shrewſbury ; aud 
created the earl of Mulgrave, marquis of Normandy, wit 
the grant of a penſion of three thouſand a year. He was alle 
with the lord Durſley ſworn, on the 3d of May, of the 
privy-council. About the ſame time Henry Herbit w® 
popery ;* a bill © concerning the forfeitures both in England and Ireland; 
a bill for regiſtering of wills, &e.“ another * againſt ftock- jobbers; 40 
another * for the encouragement of privateers.“ 
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ron Herbert of Cherbury, in the county of Szlop; 
dard Ruſſel, fir George Rooke, and fir John Houblon, 
re appointed three of the commiſſioners of the admiralty. 
* che zoth of April, the marquis of Caermarthen was cre. 


e duke of Leeds; William earl of Bedford marquis of 


N aviſtock, and duke of Bedford; William cail of Devon- 
te marquis of Hartington, and duke of Devonſhire ; John 


n of Clare marquis of Clare, and duke of Newcaſtle; 


L -:ncis lord Newport, treaſurer of their majeſties bouthold, 
ar of Bradford in the county of Salop ; and lord viſcount 
Dednev, lord warden of the Cinque Ports, earl of Romney 
u the county of Kent. On the 2d of May, Sidney lord 
Godolphin, fir Stephen Fox, Charles Montague, fir William 
rumball, and John Smith, were appointed commiſſioners of 


7 
2 


Ithe treaſury. 

lr. Montague, a branch of the earl of Manchefler's fa- 
Ivür, had begun, though a young man, to make a great 
lügure in the houſe of commons. He was not only made 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, but ſoon after chancellor and 
vadet-treaſurer of the exchequer. He had great vivacity 
and clearneſs, both of thought and expreſſion: His ſpirit 
was at firſt turned to wit and poetry, which he continued till 


to encourage in others, when he applied himſelf to more im- 


pottant buſineſs. He came to have great notions, with 1e]a- 
tion to all the concerns of the treaſury, and of the public 
| funds, and brought thoſe matters into new and better me- 
thods: He ſhewed the error of giving money upon remote 


© funds, at a vaſt diſcount, and with great premiums to raiſe 
loans upon them; which occaſioned a great outcry, at the 


ſums that were given, at the ſame time that they were much 

ſhrunk, before they produced the money, that was expected 
from them. So he preſſed the king to inſiſt on this as a 
maxim, to have all the money for the ſervice of a year, to be 

* raiſed within that year. 

Affairs being thus ſettled at home, on Thurſday in the 


* eveving, May the 3d, the king and queen went down to 


* Graveſend, where his majeſty embarked about five the next 
morning, the wind being then fair ; but changing ſoon atter, 
the king came on ſhore again at Gravelead about ten ; and, 
for better expedition, went the fame day with the queen to 

Canterbury; and on the 6th of May went early thence to 

| Margate, where he embarked on the Fubbs yatch, and tet 
ſail about eleven with a fair wind for Holland, being attended 
by eight Dutch men of war, which came from the Downs. 
He landed the next day at the Hoek of Holland, over-againſt 
the Brille, at fix in the evening, and came about midnight 
to the Hague, and next morning went firſt into the aflembly 
of the States of Holland, and afterwards that of the States- 
General, and made a ſhort ſpecch in each of them, and re- 
ceived their compliments on his ſafe arrival; and after a few 
days went to Loo to take the diverſions of that place, till mat- 
ters were ripe for his going to the army. 

About this time a draught of a commiſſion for taking ſub- 
icriptions for the bank of England, together with a ſchedule 
containing the draught of a charter for the corporation of 
the bank, were firſt approved and ſigned by her majeſty on 
the 8th of June; and the charter, which was to paſs under 
the great ſeal of England, after the firſt day of Auguſt, it 
the ſum of 1, 200, ooo0l. or one moiety, or more thereof, 
ſhould be ſubſcribed by that time, or ſooner, if the whole 

1,200,000. ſhould be ſooner ſubſcribed, was accordingly 

granted towards the middle of July, the commiſſioners hav- 

ing taken ſubſcriptions amounting to that ſum by the 5th of 
tat month. The conſtituting of the bank occaſioned great 
de hates. Some thought a bank would grow to be a mono- 
poly, All the moncy of England would come into their 
bands, and they would in a few years become the maſters of 
the ſtock and wealth of the nation. Others argued for it: 

That the credit it would have, muſt increaſe trade and the 

circulation of money, at leaſt in bank-notes. It was viſible 

that all the enemies of the government ſet themſelves againſt 


r, with ſuch a vehemence of zeal, that this alone convinced 


all people, that they ſaw the ſtiength that cur affairs would 
recelve from it. 


* Biſhop Burnet ſays, that when our fleet came ſo near, 28 to jee what 
Preparations were made for the defence of the place, the council of officers 
Were all againſt making the attempt ; but that general Tamath had fer his 
heart lo much upon it, that he could not be diverted from it, He fancied, 
tat the men they ſaw were only a rabble brought together ro make a thew, 
though ir appeared very evidently, that there were regular bodies among 
ian and that their numbers were double to his. Burnet, II. 130. 

The famous engineer Vauban, whom the king of Frauce had employed 
to put Breſt and the places in the harbour, which were likely to be attacked, 
iu a poſture of defence, wrote to that king, betore the Engliſh fleet arrived, 


Numb. 15. 


T 
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The Dutch often reckon up the great advantages they had 
from their banks; and they concluded that, as long as Eng- 
land continued jealous of the government, a bank could never 
be ſettled among us, nor gain credit eno!'-/1 to ſupport it- 
leif; And upon that they judged th.: the ſuperiority in 
trade muſt ſtill lie on their fide. This, with all the other 
remote funds that were created, had another good effect: It 
engaged all thoſe who were concerned in them, to be, upon 
the account of their own intereſt, zealous for maintaining; 
the government, ſince it was not to be doubted, but that a 
revolution would have ſept all theſe away. The advantages 
that the King, and all concerned in tallies, had from the bank, 
were ſoon fo ſenſibly felt, that all people ſaw into the ſecret 
reaſons, that made the enemies of rhe conſtitution ſet them- 
ſelves with ſo much carneftnels againſt it. 

The contederate fleet was out early this year; but yet 
they were neither able to block up that of France in Breſt, 
nor to fight them at ſea z than which the Engliſh defired no- 
thing more. The French, on the contrary, induſtriouſly 
avoided an engagement, and were no ſooner out of the har- 
bour, but they made all the fail thev could towards the Me- 
ditcrranean, having formed great deſigns againſt Spain, both 
by fea and land, this campaign. In order to break their 
meafures, and prevent the entire lofs of Catalonia, the king 
thought fit to ſend his fleet into thoſe ſeas ; but before ad- 
mital Ruflel left the coaſt of France, being informed that 
there was a fleet of French merchant-men in Bertram bay, 
bound to the eaſtward, he detach'd captain Pickard and the 
Roebuck fire-ſhip, either to take or deſtioy them. Theſe 
orders captain Pickard executed with ſo good ſucceſs, that, 
of fifty-five fall, he burnt or ſunk thirty- five, and drove the 
man of war, that was their convoy, among the rocks, where 
ſhe toon after blew vp, with her two floops of between ten 
and fifteen guns. 

The ſame good fortune did not attend the deſign, which 
the Engliſh and Datch had been long concerting, to deſtroy 
the harbour of Breſt ; the execution of which deſperate at- 
tempt was committed to heutenant general Talmaſh. On 


the 5th of June the lord Berkeley, admiral of the blue ſqua- 


dron, parted from avumirut Ruſſel with twenty-nine men of 
war of the line of battle, Englith and Dutch, beſides ſmall 
ti1gares, fire-ſhips, bombketches, and trantport ſhips; the 
7th he came to an anchor between Bertram bay and Camaret 
(a ſmall neck ot land in the mouth of the river of Breſt) 
notwithſtanding the enennes bombs from Camaret weſtern 
point, from a caitic on a high rock in Bertram bay, and 
from two forts on each fide of the iſthmus, going into 
Breſt road. 

The fame day the lord Cutts, and the marquis of Caer— 
marthen, in his own palley, ſtood in a confiderable way into 
the bay, and, having taken a view of it amidſt the enemies 
fire, they returned, and gave the lord Berkeley an account of 
the poſture of the bay, and the fituntion of the caſtle, which 


they found very advantageous to defend the landing places.® 


Upon this, it was thought adviſcable that the Monk, a ſhip 
of ſixty guns, and the Diameten, a Dutch ſhip of equal force, 
ſhould go in; but the marquis of Cacrmarthen not beliey- 
ing, that thoſe two men of war would be ſufficient to cover 
the boats at their landing, nor to aſſiſt their land- torces by 
playing upon the enemy, who were better prepared and more 
numerous than was expected, and ready to be ſeconded on 
all occaſions, by fourteen ſquadrons of horſe. Therefore on 
the Sth, after a conſultation of the Engliſh and Dutch flags, 
and the general officers of the land-forces, it was reſolved, 
that fix other men of war ſhould be added to the two for- 
mer, which the marquis undertook to paſs ſo near, as to 
bear upon the caſtle to the beſt advantage, and to perform 
thoſe other ſervices, ſor which they were deſigned. 

This was a work of great difficulty and danger; foi, no 
ſooner was the Monk come within reach of the enemies mor- 
tars, but they began to play at her from the point des Filet- 
tes, and the weſtern point of Camaret. As ſoon as the eſt 
of the ſhips were got into the bay, they were ſurprized with 
three batteries more, which they never perccived till they 


© That his majeſty needed to be under no a prehenſions ; that he had made 
all the ſubterraneous paſſages under the cat le bomb-proot : that he had pla- 
ced ninety mortars, and three hundred pieces of Cannon, in proper places: 
that all the ſhips were out of the reach of the enemy's bombs, aud all the 
troops in good order: that there weic three hundred bombardeers in the 
place, three hundred gentlemen, four thouſand men, regular troops, and a 
regiment of dragoons juſt arrived.” —_ 

i Namely, the Greenwich of fifty-four, the Charles galley of thirty-two, 
the Shoreham of thirty-two, the Datkentteyn of forty-four, the Weſep ot 
thirty, and the Wolt of thirty guns. = 
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166 TINDAL's CONTIN 
felt their ſhot. But notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, 
the marquis poſted the ſhips in tuch a manner, as gave great 
aſſiſtance to the Jand-forces, and did the enemy confiderable 
miſchief, For theſe ſhips, as ſoon as they had dropped their 
anchors in the bay, fired continually upon the French, and 
forced them to run twice out of Camaret tort. 

On the other hand, Talmalb, with a ſmall number of well- 
boats, and about nine hundred men, went athore in a Con- 
fuſed manner, upder a little rock, on the ſouth fide of a 
ſnl bay. Whereupon a detachment of the French marines 
charged the Englith ſo vigorouſly, that they were forced to 
retire to their boats in great diſorder. It happening, at the 
ſame time, to be the tide of ebb, moſt of thoſe boats ſtuck 
faſt, ſo that the men were either miſerably ſlaughtered, or 
obliged to beg for quarter, The reſt ot the boats retreated 
under the protection of the men of war, which, with incre- 
dible labour and hazard, the marquis of Caermarthen brought 
off, except the Weſep, a ſmall Dutch man of war. Ot the 
land-forces about four hundred were taken priſoners, and as 
many killed or deſperately wounded. And, as for the lots 
ſultained at fea. four hundred men were loſt in the three 
Engliſh and four Dutch ſhips under the marquis's command. 
This expedition, which coſt the brave Talmath his life,“ 
could not but prove unſucceſsful, the French having had time 
to provide themſclves againſt it, the deſign having been 
the town talk in London ſome months before it was put in 
execution." 

To revenge this affront, lord Berkeley ſailed towards Di— 
eppe, and on the 12th of July threw one thouſand one hun- 
dred bombs and carcafles into the town, which ſet it on fire 
in ſeveral places. The townlmen, deſpairing to quench the 
flames, began to run away in great conſternation 5 whereupon 
two regiments of the militia of Bretagne were ſent to encou- 
rage them, but the diſorder was ſo great, and the fire fo 
dreadful, that the foldiers themſelves fled with the reſt. If 
the Engliſh had known what had paſſed, they might in all 
probability have poſſeſſed themſelves ot the place. How- 
ever, they ſo ruined it, that the greateſt part of the houſes 
were reduced to aſhes, and ſcarce any left unſhattered. 

From Dieppe the fleet, alarming all the coaſt of France, 
ſailed towards Havre de Grace; and on the 16th ot July be- 
gan to botnbard the town, under the direction of captain 
B:mbow, which they continued to do till the next morning, 
when, the wind blowing hard, they gave over. The 19th 
towards the evening, the weather being calm, the following 
night was ſpent in throwing in two hundred and fifty bombs 
more into the ton; but, the wind growing high, the bomb- 


ketches ſtood off again; and on the 24th the lord Berkeley 


foiled from Havre de Grace, leaving it confiderably damaged, 
Dunkirk was the place of the greateſt importance, for which 
reaſon that attempt was purſucd in ſeveral ways, but none 
ol them ſucceeded, Theſe bombardings of the French 
towns ſoon ſpread a terror among all, that lived near the coaſt; 
batteries were every where ra.t-d, and the people were brought 
out to defend their country; but they could do the Engliſh 
no hurt, while their bombs at a mile's diſtance did great ex- 
ecution. The action ſecined inhuman; but the French, 
who had bombarded Genoa, without a previous declaration of 
war, and who had fo often put whole countries under mili— 
tary exccution, even after they had paid rhe contributions, 
waich had been laid on them (for which they had pro- 
tection given them) had no reaſon to complain of this 
way of carrving on the war, which they themſelves had 
fi; lt begun. 


» Father Daniel ſays, that the lord Berkeley, came into the bay of Cama- 
ret with a 1quadron of lix and fitry men of war, bombs and other veſſels. 
General Falmath made a deſcent at the head of a battalion of grenadiers, 
and between eight and nine hundred men, which were landed by a great 
number ot thallops. A britk fire enſued, as well om the Engliſh on one 
ide, as from the French batteries and intrenchments on land, on the other, 
the kteur de Bennie, Cptain of a French company of marines, obſerving 
that there was oline contulion among the Englith troops, ſallied out ſword 


UA TLIUN OF AAFING 


The death of the biſhop and prince of Liege, towarg: u. 
beginning of this year, gave the French a tair proſyyc | 
embroiling the affairs of the confederates on that fi.(c, F. 
as the death of the elector of Cologne in 1683 had divia,, 
the einpite of France on account of the two candi4y... 
prince Clement of Bavaria on the one fide, and cardinal Fu 
ſtemberg on the other, and kindled the war, which ſoon at, 
ſpread itſeif over the face of almoſt all Europe; fo, it N 
French could have got the cardinal of Bouillon to have *. 
advanced to the principality of Liege, they bad great hohe. 
at leaſt to humble the allies fo far, as to make them ace! 
the conditions of peace, which the French king bad aha, 
offered them. But, notwithſtanding the private endeavon⸗ 
of the French faction, and the cardinal of Bouillon's ge. 
proteſtations, the major part of the chapter of Liege na. 
choice of the clector of Cologne, and the reſt of the gas 
maſters of the Teutonic order, to be their prince and bitl,c 
both which ſeot to the emperor and court of Rome to b 
their reſpective election conhirmed. This double retuy u 
like to be attended with fatal conſequences; for às the bras! 
maſter of the Teutonic order was no lefs than brother 
law to the emperor, who in all probability would have 
pouſed his caule ; ſo his competitor was brother to the ede 
of Bivaria, whoic intercſt was ſupported by that of ki, Br. 
tannic majeſty and of the ſtates ot Holland. Whild bor 
parties impaticntly waited the deciſion of the ſec of Ry, 
the conteſt was determined by the death of the grand maſt : 
who was carricd ol by a contagious diſtemper, then ci; 
ing in the city of Liege; ſo that the elector ot Cologne, |; 
ſome time after, obtained the peaceful poffeſſion of thy 
biſhopric and principality; which, together with the ore 
power of the allies in Flanders this campaign, made thing 
look with an ill aſpect on the affairs of France. F 

The contederate army, under the king's command, was cn. 
camped at Mont St. Andre, confifting ot thirty-one thouſynd 
horſe and dragoons, and fifty-one thouſand foot, all as god 
troops as ever had been in the field; beſides a body ot about 
ſeven thouſand men, under count Thiant near Ghent. The 
French were not much interior in number; but the Dauphin 
who commanded in perton, declared, that he had received 
orders from his father not to ſtir from his camp near Hay, 
long as the contederates continued in their's at St. Andre, 
However, not being able to ſubſiſt there any longer, he re- 
ſolved at laſt to decamp, and though he thought to have 
concealed his defign, by ſending out ſeveral detachments 
of horle, under pretence of foraging, to reinforce the mar- 
quis of Harcourt's body (on the other fide of the Male) 
who was to ſeize the advantageous poſt of Picton: yet the 
king, who was apprchenſive of it, decamped before him 
and ſoon gained the poſt of Picton, where there was not 
forage for above four days; and being informed of the er: 
my's march, he moved towards Nivelle, thence ro Leffincs; 
having bctore tent orders for baking bread at Ghent and 
Acth. 

When the army came to Chieire, the eleftor of Bwam 
was detached with a conſiderable body of horſe and toot, 
and ſome picces of cannon, to poſſeſs himſelf of a poſt upon 
the Scheld ; and the army followed with an intention to have 
paſſed the river at Pont Eſperics, But, though the conte- 
derates made great expedition to get thither, yet the French 
made more to prevent them; tor, the clector having advanc- 
ed towards Pont d'Eicahutic, in order to force the patlage 
of the river, he found the French, to the number of thirty 
thouſand, ſo well entrenched on the other fide, that he did 


97 


in hand, at the head of fixty men, being immediately followed by anothe! 
company. He defeated the enemy, killed a great number of their men, ame 
purſued them to their ſhallops; into which they threw themſelves im uc 
numbers, that they cbuld by no means get them off, « 

Upon this the count de Servon, marſhal de Camp, the fieurs de Vile, 
brigadier of foot, and du Pleſſis, brigadier of horſe, marched a ſquadron © 
the regiment of du Pleſſis up to the ſhore, which ſoon obliged the Engin! 
in the boats which were ſtranded, to demand quarter. "The others, wi! 
had not yet made their defence, retreated under tavour of the cannon of the 
ſhips. A Dutch veſſel, which ventured too near the ſhore, ran a-grount, 
and was obliged to ſurrender. The Engliſh loſt four hundred men in tis 
deſcent, among whom was their general *Valmaſh, and forty oilicers, Wi! 
five ſoldiers, made priſoners. Many more were drowned ; and, a bomb 
happening to fall into a bomb-veſſel full of ſoldiers, it blew up with all tha 
were in it. "This enterpriſe coſt the Engliſh and Dutch two thouſand ei 
They burnt one of their veſſels in the night, and another of ſixty picccs 0 
cannon was run a-ground, The French, on the contrary, had no more than 
five and forty ſlain. Monſieur Vauban, who commanded at Breſt, had te- 
ken all his precautions with an admirable ſkill, as well with regard to th 
batteries as the entrenchments, in which was placed a battalion of marines 
with ſome other ſoldiers, under the command of the marquis de Lit” 
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ot think it prudent to purſue his enterpriſe. By this haſty 
Sch the French cavalry {uffered much ; but that loſs Was 
Uconſiderable in compariſon of the advantage, which they 
Tuned by hindering the allies from penetrating into French 
Flanders, where, conſidering their ſtrength, they would, in 
| probability, have made ſome important conqueſt, or at 

alt, ſecured winter quarters, ; 

The king of France was ſo ſenſible of it, that he wrote a 
Enter, which he ordered to be read at the head of the army, 
_— he returned thanks, in the firſt place, to the Princes 
$f the blood; next to the marſhal Luxemburg, as having a 
Principal ſhare in the conduct; then to the reit of the mar— 
wy of France, and all the general ollicers; and laſtly, to all 
hne French and Swiſs infantry, regiment by regiment, acknow- 
ging how much he was obliged totheir zeal and incredible 
Ailigence. b 
Waun the French were deeply intrenched near Courtray 
from whence they had ſent ſtrong detachments to cover Ypres, 
Alcnin, Berg St. Winox, Furnes, and Dunkirk, the king, 
Fung it impoſſible to attempt any thing on that fide, re- 
foived to lay bold on this occaſion, to diſpoſſeſs the enemy 
vi the town and caſtle of Huy. In purſuance of this d-fign, 
the prince Tlerclacs dc Tilley paſſed the Maeſe, and inveſted 
the place with all the horſe and dragoons of the bithopric of 
Liege, a party of Brandenburg horſe, and fome battalions of 
foot. 

The next day arrived ſixteen regiments of foot with the 
Juke of Holſtein Ploen, whom the king appointed to com- 
mand the ſiege, and at whoſe approach the town immedi— 
nely ſurrendered. By the 19th of September, the batteries 
were raiſed againſt the caſtle; and all things being ready 
for an atlault by the 27th, the French governor beat a parly, 
and ſurr-ndered that fortreſs the next day. By this conquelt 
the French were totally expelled out of the biſhopric of Licge, 
Dinant at that time being a part of France. Thus ended 
the campaign in Flanders. But the confederates, eſpecially 
the Englith and Dutch, grew weary of keeping vaſt armies, 
which did nothing elſe than lay for ſome months advan- 
tag-ouſly poſted, in view of the enemy, without any ac- 
tion. | 
The French, under the command of marſhal Noailles, made 
a better figure in Catalonia; tor, being near thirty thou- 
and ſtrong, and much ſuperior to the Spaniards, they ar- 
gived on the 26th of May on the banks of the river Ter; 
which they reſolved to pals, notwithſtanding they found the 
Spaniards entrenched on the other fide, Accordingly, hav- 
g lounded all the fords that ſame evening they forced their 
Fay through; and, after an hour's diſpute, conſtrained the 
dpaniſh foot to abandon their retrenchments. The Spaniſh 
Cavalry ſhewed a more than ordinary valour and conduct in 
covering the foot, and at laſt made their own retreat without 
My great loſs, except that of their baggage, the French not 
king it ſafe to purſue them, becauſe of the narrowneſs 
di the ways, However, the marſhal de Noailles improved 
this advantage by laving fiege to Palamos, a town by the 
Ka- ſide, about twenty-two leagues from Barcelona, to the 
ſouth caſt. 

On the 3oth of May, the place was inveſted ; and, on the 
rh of June all things were in readinels to ſtorm the covered 
Fiv. This the French grenadiers performed with great re- 
Þlution, entered the town at two narrow breaches, plundered 
K, and put all they met to the ſword. Of thoſe, who were 
red, all were male priſoners of war; only ſome of the 
dincers, who were moſt wounded, were ſent to Gironne up- 
$1 their parole; „not only,” ſaid the French general in his 
©tter to the king his maſter, * becauſe they feemed to de- 
dre, bur becauſe he conſidered the terror, that it would ſtrike 
Wong the ſoldiers and pcople.” Marſhal Noailles judged 
Dpitly of the matter; for the Spaniards immediately with- 
rewe their garriſon out of St, Felix Quinola, and the caſtle 
F St. Elome; and, though they pretended to make a 

Out reſiſtance art Gironne, a well {ortified con, which the 
roch had beſieged by the 19th of June, yet they ſurren- 
Wercd it in ten days upon very ignominious terms. From 

tonne the French advanced to Oſtalric, a little town upon 

road to Barcelona, which they quickly carried without 
WW great refiftance, and thereby enlarged their territories 
Dirty miles in extent. But the army, becauſe of the ex- 
WE heats, beginning now to be ſickly, Noailles put them 
e quarters of refreſhment, upon the ſertile banks of the 
4% Terdera, where they lived as undiſturbed from the 
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Spaniards as if they had been in the middle of France. After 
they had ſufficiently refreſhed themſelve s, they formed a de— 
lign upon Caſtle Fler, a town a little to the weſt of Gironne, 
which they took having routed a body of country militia, 
that came to relieve ir, and make the garriſon priſoners of 
war. 

Whillt the French were buſy on this file, the Spaniards 
thought to improve this opportunity by retabing Oftalric, 
which they actually beſieged, and carricd their point lo far, 
that the povernor was upon articles of furrender, and hoflagcs 
were already exchanged ; bur, the Spaniards infilting, that 
the Miqueicts mould be made prifonets of war, the governor 
in the mean time had notice, that Nogilles was marching to 
his relief; whereupon he redemindet his hoſtages, and retuſ— 
ed to ſtand to the articles, ſo that the hege was immediately 
raiſed. 

Fluſhed with thoſe ſucceſſes, the French threatened no leſs 
than the belieging of Barcelona, the capital of Catalonia, and 
the only fortified town of that province in the hands of the 
Spaniards. The court of Madrid felt their weakneſs, and 
law their danger to vitibly, that they were forced to implore 
the protection of the Englith fleet. The French had carried 
the beſt part ot their naval force into the Mediterranean, and 
had rciolved to attack Barcelona both by fea and land, at the 
lame time; and, upon their ſucceſs there, to have gone round 
Spain, deſttoying the coatt every where. All this was in- 
tended to force the Spaniards to accept the offers, which 
the French were willing to give them. But, to prevent 
this, admiral Ruflel was ordercd to ſail into the Mediterra- 
nean With a flcet of threeſcore great ſhips, He was fo long 
{topped in his voyage by contrary winds, that the French, 
if they had puiſued their advantages, wight have finiſhed the 
conqueſt of Catalonia. But, as they were reſolved not to 
hazard their fleet, it was brought back to Toulon, long be— 
fore admiral Ruflel could get into the Medi erra: an 
was now entirely left to him. However, it w 
that the French intended to make a ſccond ict in lie 
end of the year, as {oon as he ihovuld ſail back to !. „gland; 
for which reaſyn it was propoted, that be umght In at Cadiz 
all the winter, This was an allair of ſuch importance, that 
it was long and much debated, before it was refolved on. It 
was thought a 4.ngeous thing to expole the beſt part of 
our flect, fo much 2s it n.uft be, while it lay at fo great a 
diſtance from us, that convoys of ſtores and proviſions might 
eaſily be intercepted. And indeed the fhi;'s were fo low in 
their proviſions, when they came back to Cadiz (the veſſels 
that were ordered to carry them, having been ſtopped four 
months in the channel, by contrary winds) that our fleet 
nad not then above a fortnight's victuals on board. Let, 
when the whole matter was thoroughly canvalled, it was a— 
greed, that our ihips might both lie late, and be well careened 
at Cadiz. Nor was the difference in the expence, between 
their lying there and in our ports, confiderable. By their ly— 
ing there, the French were ſhut up in the Mediterranean; 
ſo that the occan and their coaſts were left open to us. 'Tacy 
were in effect thur up within Thoulon ; tor they, having no 
other port in thoſe ſeas but that, reſolved not to venture 
abroad; ſo that now we were maſters of the teas every 
where. 

Theſe conliderations determined the king to fend orders 


to adiniral Ruflel, to lie all the winter at Cadiz; which pro: 


duced very good effects. The VMenetiaus and the grand duke 
of Tuſcany had not thought fit to own the king till then. 
A great flect of fiores and ammunition, with all other provi— 
ſions for the next campaign, came tafe to Cadiz; and ſome 
clean men of war were ſent out in exchange for others, which 
were ordered home. 

Little was done in Piedmont this ſummer: For though 
the duke of Savoy openly rejected the propoſals made to 
him from France, after his defeat at Marſaglia, yet a ſecret 
negotiation was carried on, which rendered him very un- 
active, and the French careleſs on that fide. And when it 
was expected that the confederate army would form the 
ſiege of Caſale (the ſuccels of which enterprize was as 
little doubted of) they contented themſelves with the tak- 
ing the fort of St. George, whereby that place was more 
cloſely blocked up. Neither is it worth the while to men— 
tion either the ſmall ſucceſſes of the Vaudois in the valley 
of Pragelas ; their routing of ſome Iriſh derachments ſent 
againſt them in the valley of St. Martin; or their faint irrup— 
tion into Dauphinè as far as Briangon. 


French men of war called the Trident and the Content, they were both ta- 
ken, but Killigrew loſt his lite in the engagement. Buchet, 310, f 
' 1 
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168 TIN DAL“ 


The Imperialiſts, headed by prince Lewis of Baden, ly- 
ing encamped near Hailbron, marſhal de Lorge, with the 
French army under his command, adventured to pals the 


Rhine, and to march towards them in order of l-:ttle, 
The prince, believing the enemy had a mind to f:2ht, 
went on to meet them. But, the French finding him ſo 


reſolute, retreated towards Wiſelock, paſſed the Neckar, 
burnt the town of Laudenburg, and ruined the flat coun- 
try. | 

This ſo incenſed the prince of Baden, that, though he 
was not yet reinforced by the Saxons, he advanced to Wiſe- 
lock, an advantageous poſt, of which he poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf, after a ſharp rencounter with the enemy, wherein 
the French loſt three hundred men, and the Germans 
about half that number. Upon this de Lorge repaffed the 
Rhine, and for ſome time the two armies only obſerved one 
another. At length, the prince of Baden, impatient for ac- 
tion, croſſed the Rhine in his turn; of which the French 
general was no ſooner informed, but he marched towards 
Landau. 

On the other hand, the prince advanced and made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, and of all the paſſes as far 
as Croon Weſſemburg ; and it was confidently expected 
that now the Germans would either force the French to a 
battle, or ſecure winter-quarters on that fide the Rhine. ut 
neither of theſe happened; for in a few days the Imperialiſts 
repaſſed the Rhine, bringing away with them fourteen thou- 
ſand head of cattle; and having defiroyed a great quantity 
of forage in the country, and ſome magazines of the French; 
which put an end to the campaign in Germany. 


ſtacles to their deſigus; if they were not reduced to ſuch teſtitution, as 
ſhould give us ſecurity, that they would not dare again to violate their 
words.% He then demonſtiates from a ferics of facts the unmeaturable am- 
bition of France; and ſhews the neceſſity of humbling that kingdom. He 
remarks, that no ſecurity had been offered by it to the allies ; and that it was 
the intereſt of England and Holland to re-eſtabliſh a good barrier in Flau- 
ders and Brabant. It is a truth,” favs he, of which none can doubt, that 
the conqueſt of the Low-Countries would put France into a condition of 
giving laws to all Europe; and it is another truth, that is no leis evident, 
that nothing can hinder the French from making thus conqueſt upon the 
firſt occaſion, if we accept of the conditions of peace, which they now offer 
us. The greateſt of our intercits then 1s here concerned, leſt, France being 
in poſſeſſion of the ports of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and keeping the Hol- 
landers in flavety, or at leait in an indiipentable neceſſity of remaining in a 
good union with that crown, the French would become abſolute maſters of 
our commerce; leſt they thould oppreſs Germany, Spain, and Italy; whilſt 
we being ſhut up in our iſland, and out of all communication with the con- 
tinent, ſhould be ſpectators of thut revolution, without being able to hinder it. 
It is vifible theretore, that the Jatety of England depends upon the preſerva- 
tion of the Low-Countries, But what ſhall we ſay of the glory of the nation? 
It is certain, that, if we procure an advantageous peace for the allies, by con- 
tinuing the war with the ſame vigour, that we have ſhewn hitherto, England 
will have the honour of having ſaved Europe from chains, and will remain the 
arbiter of its deſtiny. 

It is the general intereſt of all Chriſtendom to reſettle the houſe of Auſtria 
in a ſort of equality with France. This equilibrium is neceſſary for the fecu- 
rity of the people, and even for that of the ſovereigns too. But it is the par- 
ticular intereſt of England to re-eſtabliſh this equality, that ſhe may have the 
balance in her hand, and turn it to which fide ſhe pleaſes.” This is the only 
means we can make uſe of, not only to maintain the empire of the fea, which 
we have regained the poſſeſſion of in fo glorious a manner, but even to ena- 
ble us to decide the ſucceſs: of wars, and the conditions of treaties for the 
future. The nation begins already to recover in Europe the rank which ſhe 


ought to hold. Our fleets are miſtteſſes of the two ſeas ; the ſecurity of 


our commerce is perfectly re-eſtabliſhed ; we have ſeen the French reduced 
to a neceſſity of letting their maritime towns in the ocean be burnt, while 
their fleet is ſhut up, and as it were impriſoned in part of the Mediter- 
ranea, to avoid the being attacked by ours. We have begun to ſtop the 
progreſs of their arms in the Low-Countrics ; and the taking of Huy is 
not of fo little importance, but that it opens a way to greater conqueſts, in 
Feine us an opportunity to draw off a great part of our garriſons from 
ege and Maeſtricht. Beſides, we may without flattery ſay, that we have 
a numerous army upon the Rhine, and may expect great things from that 
prince that commands it. The duke of Savoy will be able to make a more 
conſiderable diverſion on that fide, than he hath hitherto done, becauſe he 
will act in concert with our fleet. And it is to be hoped, that the Turks 
diſcouraged by their loſſes, and being convinced that France will ſacrifice 
them, will at length, by making an accommodation with the emperor, 
prevent the danger they would be in, if they ſhould he the laſt in making a 
peace. Add to all this, the extremity to which France finds herſelf now re- 
duced : "They are forced to abandon to us the two eas; they are under an 
impoſſibility of augmenting their torces by land their commerce is abſo- 
luteiy 7 v 
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CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


The campaign ended every where to the advantags «f 
confederates, though no ſignal ſucceſſes had happened ,, 
their arms. At the concluſion of it, the court of Frage, 
flattered their people with hopes of a ſpeedy end of the un. 
And ſome men of great conſideration were ſent to try, yy, 
terms they could bring the empire or the ſtates general t 
But the French were yet far from offering conditions, g 
which a juſt or a ſaſe peace could be treated of XK, The ſtacg 
ſent ſome perſons as far as Maeſtricht, to fee what po, 
thoſe ſent from France had brought with them, before then 
would grant the paſſports, that they defired. And dhe 
they ſaw how limited theſe were, the negotiation was ſag, . 
an end; or rather, it never began. When the French fur 
this, they diſowned their having ſent any on ſuch an errang 
and pretended, that this was only an artifice of the confeq«. 
ates to keep one another and their people in heart, }, 
making them believe, that they had now only a ſmall ren. 
nant of the war before them, fince the French had 
ments every where at work, to ſollicit peace. 

During the Kivg's abſence there was little remarkaben 
England, but the eminent prudence of the queen in yr, 
ſerving the peace of the nation; though the jacobites ww 
induſtrious and implacable in their plors againſt the govery, 
ment. Colonel Parker had been committed to the Tos 
for high-treaſon, and a bill of indictment was found agu 
him in Trinity Term ; but on Saturday, Auguſt 1:th, hy, 
ſtratagem he made his cfcape in the night, and {4 
from juſtice; and though thete was a proclamatiun 5 
the diſcovering and apprehending of him, with a reward g 
four hundred pounds tor ſo doing, yet he fafely 
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word, if the allics will but make the beſt of this conjuncture, it (+-; 
moſt certain, that they muſt quickly obtain reaſonable conditions of 
and that Europe may thereby enjoy a fold and durable repote.” 
About the ſame time was publithed likewiſe another piece intitled, I 
Engliſhman's choice aud true nitereft in a vigorous proſecution of t 
againit France, and ferving king William and queen Mary, and 
ledging their right.“ The author begins with animadverting upon 
who murmured againf the taxes and the war; and complains, th:it the kn 
had been too good to his enemies, whoſe. falſe pretences in opp 
majeſty he expoſes. He then contders the ſtate of the war, aud cba 
that there were tone, who repretented, thats our navy migtu guard 
coails againtt wvyaſions ; or ont mlitia, and other forces at home inight 
enough to prelerve us, it the enemies land.“ But theſe men, ſays he, ca. | 
not but own, that it is much better for England to be at charges in keep; WS 
the enemy at a diſtance, thin to be the feat of war; and that if any one & 


thoſe allies, whom they undervalue, joined with France, it were 1uch a 
acceſſion to its power, as the French party here would be very glad of; 0 

is there any one of them, who would not in ſuch a cafe be as much motel RE 
by that party, as now they are leſſened. But it is evident, that if the Fe? 

thould twallow Flanders, (which they had certainly done before now, it 

had not been for the confederacy) Holland, which has lately fet us tv gw oy 
an example fince the battle of Landen, muſt neceſſarily truckle, an wet prep 
navy be at the command of France. And how could wee en. 


to ſecure us againſt both, when hitherto we aud Huliand ad Con woot bh5 Biu 
done ſo little againſt the naval force of France, excepting that meet Fo 


time, when admiral Ruflel (whoſe victory was by ſome men held a criwe! ! ava 
his eternal honour and glory, to well maintained the reputation of te K. ande 
glhſh nation. If France had no enemy but England, and were at li ity | 
employ againſt it all their armies in Flanders, upon the Rhine, in Pieds T 
m Catalonia, and in their garriſons, (which together amount to near 0B 
hundred thouſand! men) while ſo many here thew themfetves read: be 
tor them; what could England hope for, but to be a fich“ * * ere 
how could we think, that the French ſwords would e {heathed, while H di 
were one proteſtant remaining? Nay, when we :onfider, how barbaroi 1 
they uſe the people, whom they ſubdue, . of their own religion, "RE 4 
out regard to religious houfes or churches, or the ſepulchres of prin one 
we may believe that the Engliſh papiſts would find little better quarter ! Poul. 
others. They, who have had ſuch fatal proofs of the Engliſh val i one 


enmity to them, would take care never more to be in fear of their a "a 
4 LEY . - + od 4 

enemies; nor 18 it to be thought, that any thing leſs than our total & { 

pation would ſatisfy them.“ The author then jultifics the pretent tettien% cret 


expoſes the abſurd conduct of thoſe proteſtants, who were enemies ! Voule 
. * . 4 eh 4 © 
government; ſhews, that the jacobites were more inexcuſable than tn. Fan. 


piſts, and obterves, that the former * magnified the power of France, b- 

the advantage of its way of government to make war, or C0149 pet. * 
and mightily lefſened and reproached the confederates ; and that cs Piech 
under a popular maſk of wool againſt leagues with popiih princes ; Wilch; 
they, good men! are ſo far from, that they are for ſubmitting to the. 
of them without terins. They infinuate, * continues he,“ as it Engl! 
the charge of a needlels war, to maintain the dominion of u foreign "ls 


* : þ . 4 ' 3. uch 0 
conſidering, that the Dutch alone have in their pay one hundred and Wit of 
ſand, tive hundred, and forty men, beſides their allowing tventy-kve t 


gilders a month towards carrying on the war in Piedmont ; and are fo 175 
being diſcouraged by the late nuztortunes from a vigorous protecution & © 
war, that they have added fifteen thouſand to their former land- forces, 
inereaſing their navy. And it is a known maxim that the prefervation ont 
is more for the intereſt of England than of Spain. If Flanders be an woes 
France, Holland muſt ſoon follow, and England next. The import e 
Flanders is {uthcicntly contetled by theic E ntlemen, when they wou 
others believe there is a neceflity of our trucklins to France, upon tis 


. . — a „ ang Mu . 
of a town or two. And yet they are for giving it all up. Bat gs, . 4 
who has ſeen the noble towns and large country yet remaining, Wore, Whale 
it very well worth the preſerving. Antwerp itſelf, if it were ute = or. 


hands, would command the trade of Chriſtendom.“ He next reve oy: 
ſinuations of the jacobites againſt the Frenchgproteftants in 19 
and againſt the Dutch; and takes notice of their inſolence tory anus 
whom they repreſcated as to friend to the Engliſh nation. 
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ce, where his treaſonable deſigns were firſt laid and under- 


Fran 
RY rg ing ſpent ſ bs in his uſual di 
ed u His majeſty having ſpent ſome months in his uſual diver- 
. 1 5 at Loo, and then ſettled the public foreign affairs at the 
| ance f " 


one, embarked the 8th of November on the William and 
- vn. 'b Itch in the Maeſe, being attended by a ſquadron of 
. = 36h; war under the command of the lord marquis of Caer- 
" | en and the next day landed at Margate. He lay that 
| * _ = Canterbury, and was met by the queen at Rocheſter, 
e day following he came to Kenfington ; and on Monday 


p Werz . $ ” ” 
* Je 12th, the parliament being met at Weſtminſter, the 
wks K vg made the following [pecch to both houſes : 
[oon 2 N 5 

7 S gentlemen 
ch My lords and g : 

+4 

errand | 
D 3 Ain glad to meet you here, when I can ſay our affairs 
t * 8 are in a better poſture both by ſea and land, than when 
ly Jy 


1 ge parted laſt. 
| Tem. 7 c [ . & 8 

; % The enemy has not been in a condition to oppoſe our 
fect in theſe ſeas; and our ſending fo great a force into the 
1 Wediterrancan has diſappointed their deſigns, and leaves us a 
cable n ; ” . . {i "i 
proſpect of further uccels. 
% With reſpect to the war by land, I think I may fay, 
e Were Fil 


Sat this year a ſtop has been put to the progteſs of the 
oven. 
Tour French arms. 


yr try. 


in Die. 


8 Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
My * L ; 
I 0.4 2 
HQ. 119 | . » . 
: 12 „ have had ſo much experience of your good affection 
on me, and of your zeal for the public, that I cannot doubt 
ary . . p 
n your aſñiſtance at this time. I do therefore earneſtly re- 
Lot u 
O 


ommend to you, to provide ſuch ſupplics, as may enable 
do proſecute the war with vigour; which is the only 
of pris peans to procure peace to Chriſtendom, with the latety and 
E Honour of England. 

F« Tmuſt likewiſe put you in mind, that the act of tonnage 


1 "I poundage expires at Chriſtmas; and I hope you will 
pon de Pink fit to continue that revenue to the crown ; which is the 
: the ks; Pore neceflary at this time, in regard the ſeveral branches of 
1 he revenue are under great anticipations for extraordinary 
„ &pcnces of the war, and ſubject to many demands upon 

e wipht ther accounts. 

ys ho c © I cannot but mention to you again the debt for the 

mM Ke &:n{port-ſhips employed in the reducing of Ircland, which 1s 
any ont , 5 - 8 

e un a cale of compaliion, and deleryes relief. 

1d of; WI 
h mog20ty My lords and gentlemen, 
the Fre 
e non, it 5 . 1 
ne “ ſhould be glad you would take into conſideration the 
„ al vt WPreparing ſome good. bill for the encouragement of our ſea— 

ea. You cannot but be ſenfible, how much a law of this 
ert, ture would tend to the advancement of trade, and of the 
a cri val ſtrength of the kingdom ; which 1s our great intereſt, 
of the Ed ovght to be our principal care.“ 

at li city 
in Piechnen, a : . R : 
ler * The parliament was opened with a calmer face than had 
1, - a beared in any ſeſſion during this reign. The ſupphes that 
>... 2WFcre demanded, amounting to almoſt five millions, were all 
while the 6 > 7 0 . . 

„ aer r dily granted w. An ill humour indeed appeared in ſome, 
Harb 8 . 

Peary os oppoſed the funds, that would moſt certainly raiſe the 
gion, ; x . : 
s of pris {Boney that was given, upon this pretence, that ſuch taxes 
quarter 2 Would grow to be a general exciſe ; and that the more eafily 

atour zl 3s . . 

a 2 Poncy was raiſed, it would be more eaſy to continue ſuch 
their ans , 0 52 . 

r 600 Wutics to a long period, if not for ever; the truth was, the 
ne teten FE cret enemies of the government propoſed ſuch funds, as 
nemic: e ould be the heavieſt to the people, and would not fully 
han the! 3 , : A 6 
= er what they were eſtimated at; that ſo the nation might 
mand peng ** uneaſy under that load, and that a conſtant deficiency 
| that co Bp ht bring on ſuch a debt, that the government could not 
rinces ; VB charge but muſt fink under it. 

n oy” * 

LIN © | . a 

BO 1q He had been ſeized on account of the Lanc:ſhire plot, and knew 10 
gt, ch of the deſigns of the conſpirators, that they were very buſy to get him 
80 tolle 5 of priton, being looked upon as the moſt daring and deſperate, as well 
ha o f 2 due molt active and bloody of all their agents. While he was in the 
ae „tec, a perſon came to him and told him, he had brought him liberty, 
re bebe he muſt have two hundred pounds.“ Parker replied, * You ſhall have 
3 * Fland Tee hundred pounds.“ And accordingly he had it, as he told Goodman; 
ee __— 3 by this man's means he got out of the Lower in the night, and from 
Dee do France, Oldm. p. 94. 

2 F. 8 or the navy, 2,382,712, 

ne » I or the army, 2,392,000]. 

Bu ow _—_— the raifing theſe ſums : | 
e OY ſubſidy of tonnage, and poundage, that was granted to king 
ik II. for life, was now continued for five years. 

Ai Aland. tax of 48. i 
Key . ot 48. in the pound. 


B * . .* 
. ertain rates and duties upon marriages, births, and burials, and upon 
Wand widows, for five years, 

ne burial of every perſon 48. and over and above for a duke or ducheſs 
quis 40l. and ſo deſcending gradually through all degrees, 


| gave it ther Cohcurrence without anv amendment, 


ſhould be diſſolved before the 1 of | 


E 8 0 LAND. 169 
With the ſupply-bills, as the price or bargain for them, 
the bill for the trequent meeting and calling of parliaments 
went on. It was prepared by order of the commons, and 
brought in by Mr. Harley on the 224 of November, and, in 
a few days paſſing the houſe, was ſent up to the lords, who 
| Four 
days after, on the 22d of December, the king gave it the 
royal aſſent. It enscted, that a new parliament ſhould be 
called every third vear, and that the preſent parliament 
January 1695-6, This 
act was received with great joy, many fancying that all the 
other laws and liberties were now the more ſecure, fince this 
was paſſed into a law. Men, that intended to ſell their own 
votes without doors, ſpared no colt to buy the votes of others 
in elections. But now it was hoped that men's characters 
and reputations would be the prevailing conſiderations in the 
choice ot members of parliament, and that our conſtitution, 
particularly that part of ir relating to the houſe of commons, 
would recover its ſtrength and reputation ; which was now 
much ſunk ; for corruption was fo generally ſpread, that it 
was believed every thing was carried by that method. But 
time, and the many additional acts made upon this head, 
have plainly ſhewn how vain were theſe hopes, and how diſh- 
cult it is to put an end to the corrupt practices which obſtruct 
the freedom of elections. 

The very day this bill was brought in, died Dr. John Til- 
lotion, archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was taken with a fit 
of the dead palſy, while he was in the chapel at Whitchall 
on a Sunday, Fle felt it coming on him, but, not thinking 
it decent to interrupt the divine ſervice, he neglected it 0 
long, that all remedies were ineffectual; and he died the 
fifth day after he was ſeized, on the 22d of November. His 
diſtemper did fo oppreſs bim, and ſpeaking was ſo uneaſy to 
him, that though it appeared, by figns and other indications, 
that his underſtanding remained long clear, yet he was not 
able to expreſs himiclt to others. He ſeemed till ſerene and 
calm, and in broken words faid, He thanked God he was 
quiet within, and had nothing then to do, but to wait for the 
will of heaven. His body was buricd, at his own defire, in the 
church of St. Laurence- Jury in London, where he had been 
the Tueſday lecturer many years. He was a man of exccl- 
lent judgment and temper. He had a clear head, with a 
moſt tender and compaſſionate heart. He was a faithful and 
zealous friend, but a gentle and foon conquered enemy. He 
was truly and ferioutly religious, but without affectation, 
bigotry or ſuperſtition. His notions of morality were fine 
and ſublime. His thread of reaſoning was caſy, clear, and 
ſolid. He wis not only the belt preacher of the age, but 
ſeemed to have brought preaching to perfection. His ſer— 
mons were ſo well heard and liked, and fo much read, that 
all the nation propoſed nim as a pattern, and ſtudied to copy 
after him. His parts remained with him clear and uncloud- 
ed; but the perpetual flanders, and other ill uſage he had 
been followed with, tor many years, moſt particularly fince 
his advancement to that great poſt, gave him too much trou- 
ble and roo deep a concern: It could neither provoke him, 
nor fright him from his duty; but it affected his mind fo 
much that this was thought to have ſhorrencd his days. 

Both king and qucen were much affected with Tillotſon's 
death. The queen for many days ſpoke of him in the ten- 
dereſt manner, and not without tears. He died ſo poor, 
that, if tac king had not forgiven bis firft-fruins, his debts 
could not have been paid: So generous ard charitable was 
he in a poſt, out of which Sancroft had raifed- an eſtate, 
which he left to his family“. Among the prelares that were 
talked of to ſucceed him, Stillingſi-cr biſhop of Worceſter, 
was one. The queen was inclined to him, and ſpoke more 
than once to the duke of Shrewſbury on that ſubject, and al— 
ſo preſſed the king carneſtiy for him. But the whigs did ge- 
nerally apprehend, that both his notions and temper were 


Every child 28. and over and above for a dake's child 3ol. and ſo on 
through all degrees, as in the burials, 

Every marriage 28. Gd. but every duke over and above gol. &c. 

Every bachelor above twenty-five years of age, and widow, 18. a year, 
but every duke over and above 121. 108. &. 

4 An att for additional duties upon cottce, tea, and chocolate, towards 
paying the debts due for tranſport-fervice, tor the reduction of Ireland. 

© An act for certain duties upon glaſs-wares, ſtone and earthen battles, 
coal and culm. | 

„ Biſhop Burnet preached his funeral termon to a crov, ded audience, in 
which (as he ſays himfelt) he gave him a character which was lo ſeverely true, 
that perhaps he kept too much within bounds, and ſaid lets than he de- 
ſerved, . | SED 

„ The queen ſettled zool. a year upon his widow, who had ſo little pro- 
viſion made for her, that the money which was raited by the fale ot the copy 
of Tillotſon's ſermons, publiſhed by Dr. Barker, amounting to 2 :00l. (the 
largeſt ſum that had 'till then been given tor any copy) Was the greateſt part 
of what was left her. | 


2 VU Her 
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too high ; ſo the perſon moſt approved of by the miniſtry, as 
well as univerſally well liked by the people, was Dr. Ten- 
niſon, biſhop of Lincoln, who ſor ſerving the cure of St. 
Martin's in the worſt time, with ſo much courage and dif- 
cretion, had now many friends, and no enemies. Accord- 
ingly he was tranflated to the ſce of Canterbury on January 
10, 1694 5. and had the privilege of recommending 
Dr. James Gardner to the ſee of Lincoln, which he had 
refigued. 

About a month after Tillotlon's death, the queen was ta- 
ken ill, but the next day her illneſs ſeemed to go off. The 
day following ſhe went abroad ; but her illneſs returned fo 
heavily on her, that ſhe could diſguiſe it no longer. She 
ſhut herſelf up in her cloſer that night ſome hours, and, 
burning many papers, put the reſt in order, fter that, the 
uſed ſome ſlight remedies, thinking it was only a tranſient in- 
diſpoſition; but it incre ed upon her, and within two days 
after the ſmall-pox (which ther. raged about London) ap- 
peared with very bad ſymptoms. It is ſaid, the phyſician's 
part was univerſally condemned, and that her death was im- 
puted to the negligence or unſkilfulnels of Dr. Ratcliffe, He 
was called for; and it appeared, but too evidently, that bis 
opinion was chiefly conſidered, and moſt depended on. Other 
phy ſicians were afterwards called, but not till it was too late. 
The king was ſtruck with this beyond expreſfon. On the 
ſecond day of her illneſs he patled the bill for frequent parſi— 
aments, which if he had not done that Cay, it is very probable 
he would never have paffe dit. | 

Never was ſuch a face of univerſal forrow (ren in a court, 
or in a town, as at this time: All people, men and women, 
young and old, could fearce rotram from tears : On Chriſt- 
mas day, the ſmall-pox ſunk fo entirely, and the queen felt 
herſelf ſo well upon it, tht it was for a while concluded the 
had the meaſles, and that the danger was over. This hope 


was ill grounded, and of 2 thort continuance : for, bcfore 
night, all was ladly changes. It appeared, that the fmall- 
pox were now fo funk, that there was no hope of raiting 
them. The new arcubiſhop attended on her; he performed 

? Her character is alſo drann by Mr. Boyer, in the following man- 
ner : | ; ; 

Her perſon was tall and well proportioned z her ſhape, white princeſs of 
C); urge, cu) an N Nec! : Hei con ＋ N ty I. [ en, her vilage oval, her 


CYCS quick 4010 lively, and the reit oi her teatures 1 cgular. Iller ſtately 
port and native air ot greatnels comma cd reſpect from the moſt con- 
fident ; but her ſwect and rectal countenance tempered the awefulneis 
of mazeſty, and her attab!: empor cheomaged the moſt timorous to ap- 
proach her. 

Her apprehenſion was clear and ready, her memory exact, and her 
judgment ſteady and told: Her foul tice trom all the weakncetles: of her 
own ſex, and endowed with the courage and. ſtrength, that ſeem peculiar 
to ours. She was neither elated with proſperity, not dejected by adve! lity; 
and it remains 1 decide 0, Whether thi Dore unh more tempel the 1{niles or 
the frowns of toitune : 


When the necethty of aftats called the king out of his dominions, ſhe 
alone was fcnlible ot his ablence, winch the fully ſupphed to theſe three 
kingdoms by her wite and prodiut adminiſtration, While he went abroad 


as the arbiter of Kutope, to w; uſt war, the ſtaid at home to maintain 
peace and adminiſter nuthce. Ie was to oppote and conquer enemies: ſhe 
to muntain and gam friends. Ing this there was an union of their thoughts, 
und a concutrte tec mn the lane cn s, the latety of E1u10pe, the tupport ot the 
proteſtant religion, and the honour and profperity of England. An eager- 
nels of command was io fir belo her, that never was 10 view a capacity 
tor government ined with to little appetite to it; or an authority to un- 
willingly atiumed, o modettly managed, and fo cheartully laid down. It 
was cuty for her to reward, tor all forts of bounty flowed readily from 
her; but it was much harder for her to puniſh, except. when _the 
nature of the crinie made mercy. become a cruclty, for then the 
incxorable, 

She had the moſt active zel tor the public, and the moſt conſtant defire 
of doing good, joined with ih unaffected humility, that the ſecret flatte- 
ries of vanity, ar icll-iove, ha. 


4.54 
by 1a D 


power over her. For, when due acknows- 
ledgments were made, or decent things taid upon occations, that well de- 
lerved them, thele 1cemed fearce to be heard, and ſhe preicently turned off 
the dicoutite to the tub, 0 

Her picty aud viituece were. real and unaffected; and the vivacity' and 
{weetnels ot he. temper a con ! 


Aition fottencd all thoſe diſagreeable ideas, 
which tne WO [1 1s 100 Mins { 


the {tnctnels of truc rol} non. 
She Was NOT content 


entertam of the feverities of virtue, and of 


with being devout herſelf, but ſhe infuſed piety into 
all who came ngar her; especially thoſe, whom ſhe took into her more im- 
med:ate care, and whom the tudied ro form with the tenderneſs and watch- 
fulneſs of a mother. Sue charmed them with her inſtructions, as ſhe over— 
:ame them with her kindneſs. Never was miſtreſs both feared and loved 
ſo entirely as the was. She ſcattered books of inſtruction round about 
her, that ſuch as waited might not be . condemned to idlenels, but 
might enmertamn thenclves uſcfully, while they were in their turns of 
attendance. 

She had a ſublime idea of the Chriſtian religion in general, and a par- 
ticular atfection to the church of England; but an affection, that was nei- 
ther blind nor partial, She had a true regard to piety wherever the ſaw it, 
in what form or party ſocver. Her education and judgment led her to the 
national communion ; but her charity was extended to all, She longed to 
lee all protettants, both at home and abroad, in a cloſe aud brotherly con- 
junction; and few things ever grieved her more, than that the proſpect of 
{o delired an union vatuihed out of fight, 


all devotions, and had much private diſcourſe with * 
When the deſperate condition ſhe was in was evident he... 
doubt, he told the king, he could not do his duty faith; 
unleſs he acquainted her with the danger ſhe was in; 
king approved of it, and ſaid, whatever effect it might hay, 
he would not have her deceived in fo important à man“ 
And, as the archbiſhop was preparing the queen, with f 
addreſs, not to ſurprize her too much with ſuch tidings g. 
preſently apprehended his drift, but ſhewed no fear — q 
order upon it. She ſaid, ſhe thanked God ſhe had glas 
carried this in her mind, that nothing was to be left t 4 
laſt hour; ſhe had nothing then to do, but to look up tg (4 
and ſubmit to his will; it went further indeed than ſul; 
fion ; for the fecmed to defire death, rather than life; ,, 
ſhe continued to the laſt minute of her life in that calm 
reſigned ſtate, She had formerly wrote her mind, in * 
particulars, to the king: And ſhe gave order, to look c 
tuily for a ſmall ſcrutoir that the made uſe of, and to deli 
it to the King : And, having diſpatched that, the avoideq x 
giving herſelf or him the tenderneſs, which a final p rin 
might have raiſed in them both. : 

The day before ſhe died the received the ſacrament, all: 
biſhops who were attending being admitted to receive it: 
her. When this was over, ſhe compoſed herſelf folemnty. 
die; ſhe flumbered ſometimes, but ſaid, ſhe was nor teft. 
ed by it; ſhe tried once or twice to have faid ſom 
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the king, but was not able to go through with it. %; ; 
1 i oy ; S | Joc 
cordiais were given, but all was inchectual; ſhe lay fil 


{ome hours: And foie words, that came from her.! 
her thoughts began to break. In corclufion, the died the 2; 
of December, about one in the morning, in the thirty-thy 
year of her age, and ſixth of her teign. | 
She wes the moſt univerſally lamentec 
ſerved the belt to be ſo, of any in our age or in our hiſs 
IV. Bithop Burner has Winten an cllay on her chen FF ch. 
in which he affirms nothing 1s ſaid but what he knen . 
be ſtrictly true, without the chlargement of figure ot W b. 
toric,” © 


Acceſs to her was never obſtructed by ſclt-intereſted ſupercilious dons, 
tics. She made thote her favourites, who made the diſtreſſed thei 
wondered that the true plcature, which accompanied doing ge 
engage princes to purſue it more cfiectually, Without this ff 


„ Cid 
is 
that a private lite was the happicr as well as the ſafer ſtate. Whe! 
tions were once made before her of the tharpneſs of fome hiſto; 
had left heavy imputations on the memory of ſome princes, ſhe 21/1; 
That, if thoſe pi1nces were ſuch, as the hiſtorians repreſented them, 
had wel! deſerved that treatment ; and others, who tread their ſteps, mig 
look for the ſame, for truth would be told at laſt.' 

Her charity was not confined to her. own ſubjects, but extended in ag 
particular manner to multitudes of French exiles, whom the periectitio 
hither, The icattered Vaudois had a ſhare in her bounty; and, when 
the king's interceſſion reitored to their vallies, they were enabled by! 
queen to tranſmit their futh to their poſterity. She likewiſe took c 
preſetving the poor remnants of the Bohernan churches, and formed 
teries of religion in tome parts of Germany, which were exhauſted by 
And the laſt great project that her thoughts were working on, witl: tcl 
to a noble and royal proviton for dilibled ſcamen at Greenwich, 
ticular]; deligned to be 10 conttituted, as tO put them iu a pro able 87 
ending cheir days in the tear at God. 

She was a pe tect example of conjugal love, chaſtity, and obedience. 
ſet her huſband's will betore her as the rule of her life. Her admirat 
him made her tubmiton not only eaſy, but delighttul. And it is rem 
able, that when Dr. Tenniton, named to be archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to comfort the king, his majeſty anſwered, - „That he could not but gt 
ſince he had loft a wife, who in ſeventcen years had never been guiitys 
an indifcretion.“ 

Ihe openne is of her behaviour was ſubject to univerſal obſervation, 
it was under that regularity of conduct, that thoſe, who knew her bet 
{aw_ her oltenetlt, could never diſcover her thoughts further, than as ſhe ! 


felf had a mind to reveal them; and this ſhe managed 1o, that no dit . 
. . * P . * 1 

was ſhewn in it, nor diſtaſte given by it, p ; | 

* X . iO : C : K Re : 4 a EE * ir 

She maintained fincerity fo entirely, that ſhe never once necded © | 


nations to juſtity either her words or actions. As ſhe would not ot 
others, ſo ſhe avoided the ſaying of any thing, that might give them occan 
to deceive themfelves, And, when ſhe did not intend to promile, e. 
care to explain het meaning 0 critically, that no fruitlets hopes nugt & . 
conccived from general words of favour. | | &. 
Her age and her rank had denicd her opportunities for much fas * 
yet the had read the beit books in Englith, French, and Dutch, the wg 
languages, that were almoſt equally familiar to her. She gave the more 
her reured hours to the reading ot the ſcriptures, and of books Tela 
them. Next to the beſt tubjects, ſhe beſtowed moſt of her time on bes 
ot hiſtory, etpecially of the latter ages, and particularly of her own 
doms, as being the molt proper to give her uſeful inſtructions. She as, 
great reliſh, as well as a great love, for poetry, but loved it beit, Ke“ 
was converlant about divine and moral ſubjects ; and ſhe would often cf 
her concern for the defilement of the Engliſh ſtage. F 
She had no rchſh for thote indolent diverſions, which are too cm” 
conſumers of moſt people's time, and which make as great waſtes cu 
minds, as they do on their fortunes, If ſhe uſed them ſometimes, * 
only in compliance with forms, becauſe ſhe was unwilling to ſcem © © 
{ure others with too harſh a leverity, 2 
She gave her minutes of leiture with the greateſt delight to architec 
and gardening. She had no other Inchnation, belides this, to 5 0, 
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be The king's affliction for her death was as great as it was 


eau Noa; it was greater than thoſe, who knew him: beſt, thought 
ul, RS. temper capable of. When me died, wy tpirits ſunk ſo 
Th ; | W, that there was rcalon 10 apprehend that he was following 
hays er; for ſome weeks after he was 10 little m 1 r of bunkelt, 
Witte Jpat he was not capable of minding buttn-ts, or of ſceing 
mo Wwe 10 0 i 
e, here are two things that cem to caſt ſome reflection on 
Or di. Sc memory of queen Mary ; ber behaviour, when ſhe firſt 
al'sm Time to Whitehall, after her father's avdication ; and her 
o Qing quarrel with her ſiſtor, the princeſs of Denmark. The 
0 6% nen arrived in England the very night before the throne 
ſub; s gned, and appeared ſo very cheartul and gay, as if ſhe 
©: a not the leaſt concern for what had happencd to her fa— 
Im „ ner. When ſhe came to her own apartment at W hite- 
n m. Pall (says the ducheſs of N rlborough, who was then Wait- 
0k car. *g on her) ſhe ran about it, looking into every Cloſet and 
dee onvenicncy, and turning vp the quilts upon the bed, as 
ed the People do when come into an inn, and with no other fort of 
Partig Jocern in her appearance but ſuch as they expteſs; a beha- 
N Tiour, which, though at that time the ducheſs was extremely 
„ All th Tuetſed by her, ine thought very range and unbecoming. 
e it wit For whatever neceſſity there was of depoſing king James, 
emp e was ſtill her father, who had been fo lately driven. from 
refte - chamber and that bed; and therefore, if ſhe felt no 
ewhat! $endeincls, ſhe ſhould (as the ducheſs obſerves) at leaſt have 
IT Jooked grave, or even penfively ſad, at ſo melancholy a re- 
lien Ferse 0! his fortune, But biſhop Burnet's account of this 
„ fn Poident, entirely clears the queen from the charge of inde- 
the 2 _ and want of tenderne!s on fo moving an occaſion. It 
rty-th: ad, it ſeems, been given out, that ſhe was not well pleaſed 
ES ith the late tranſactions, both with relation to her father 
,- and! Dad the preſent ſettlement. Upon which the prince wrote 
ar hiſs Jo her, that it was necefſlary ſhe ſhould appear, at firſt, fo 
charatts, $hcartul, that nobody might be diſcouraged by her looks, 
knew i r be led to apprehend that ſhe was uncaſy by reaſon of 
c or fte. ar had been done. 
This made her put on a great air of gaiety, when ſhe 
dame to Whitehall, and, as may be 1mazined, had great 
10115 cor ro ds of all forts coming to wa't upon her. The biſhop 
n ens, he was one of thoſe who cenſured her in his thoughts. 
D He wis of ovinion, that a little more ſeriouſneſs had dove 
Ts Rip he came into her father's palace, and was to 
Kona de ſet on her father's throne the next day. He had never 
e, &ca the leaſt indecency in any part of her deportment be- 
Gene a ore, which made this appear fo extraordipmy, that fone 
| Rays after he took the liberty to aſk her, how it came, that 
AY "WP bt the faw fo fad a revolution, as to her father's perſon, 
5 Dede not a greater THINK (ion upon her? She took this 
abled by: Pecdom with her uſual goodneſs, and aflured him, that ſhe 
took cal &!: the ſenſe of it very lively upon her thoughts. But ſhe 
—_ $14 him, that the letters which bad bcen ſent her, had ob- 
25 k $ od her to put on a chearfulneſs, in which the might, per- 
5 aps, go too far, becauſe ſhe was * obeying directions, and 
obable Facting a part,” which was not very © natural” to her. 


As to the breach between the queen and her filter, the bi- 
Hog lays, it cannot be mentioned without ſome reflections on 


1 


ler memory, and he owns himſelf much troubled to ſee her 


edience. 
ac mirat 
it is rem 


terbury, garry it ſo far. Doubtleſs the (}UCEN in igined, the princets 

t but N NRA. . 29+ 
Wing Li 2s in the wrong to ſeek after a parliamentary proviſion, 
Deen gung“ rb . . . ! . 

© Without any previous application ro her or the King, and atter- 
* * 

a i © A EDM 4 2 * N F 1 1 Fa 2 1 1 
ſervation, Fards to refuſe to diſmils trom her fervice the lauy Marlbo- 
„ Nr — — - f . 138 3 ' } 
7 het - | Pugh (when the carl her hutband was in dilgrace) though 
man us m. | 
lat no du Ms that. wars > 1 ! | p 

mat were expenſive; and, fince this employed many hands, ſhe was 
needed (xp! 5 aed to ny, „That ſhe hoped it would be tor given her.” \V hen her 

Id not det W< were endangered by rentling too much, and in all thofe hours, that 
them Oeca . "= viven to better employ ments, {he wrought with her own hands, 
* 174 ſue wa <8 mat ſometimes with ſo conſtant a diligence, as if ſhe had been to get 
mui 7 he: vel < 


mood by it. It was a new fight (and ſuch a one as was made by 

I h * 32 4 * * hd 1 1 1 , : 

me me lubject of raillery) to ſee a queen work fo many hours a day. But 
1 


hopes MIg% © 
c ed to fay, * That ſhe looked on idlencts as the great corrupter of hu- 


= 
much ku bn natu "A "gi ; g 
Ft: That, if the mind had no employment 


| given it, it would create 
* 01 ihe d orit fort to itſelf.“ Her ex unple Joon u rougnt. on, not only 
Ne, Who b longed to her, but the whole kingdom to follow it: lo that it 
becomes much the faſhion among the ladies of quality to work, as it 

xn tormerly to be idle. 
WW ought eit a barbarous diverſion, which reſulted from the misfor- 
„ unpertestions, or follies of others; und the ſearce ever exprefled a 
entre fatisfaction in a fermon, than in that of archbiſhop Lillotton 
on evil. ſpeaking. When the thought ſome were guilty of it, ſhe would 
re too comms 3 [i they had read that ſermon ? - Which Was under ſtood to be a 
| hough in the ſofteſt manner. She had indeed one of the blei- 


" nand 1 
waſtes on Mer . ' 
metimes, 1 virtue, that does not always accompany it; for the was as free from 
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to ſeem do & 1 ſne was from deſerving them. 
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carneſtly defired, nay, ordered by their majeſties ſo to do; 
and therefore ſhe might think the princeſs had injured her 
in not ſubmitting to her will. 

_ However this be, the queen ſaw her not in her laſt illneſs. 
For though the princels, upon news of the queen's indiſpo— 
fition, ſent a lady of her bed chamber, to defire that ſhe 
might be allowed to wait on her maj: ſly ; ſhe received for 
antwer the next day, in a letter to the lady that brought 
the meſlage, that the King and queen had thanked her for 
lending and defiring to com 


C e: but it being thought ſo ne— 
©, 60 1 Born 26 111 8 7 
cclary to Keep the queen as quiet as pollble, hoped ſhe would 
deter it. 
his deferring the princeſs's coming, (lays the ducheſs 
of Marlborough) was only to leave room for continuing the 
* ow - 0 _— 
quarrel, in cafe the queen fhould chance to recover, or for 
reconciliation with the King (it that ſhould be thought con- 
* * . . 9 A . . 4 
Tenient) in Cale of the queen's death, By this delay, the 
two filters never met; though, (45 biſhop Burnet fays) the 
queen, when dying, ſent a reconciling meflage to the prin- 
«ls 25 1 1 © T4. . bo 1. 1 
cels. 3% tnat as it * is Ot Ca! death Of ths eh, the 
princeſs, by advice of the lord Sunderland and others, wrote 
the follow ing letter to the king: 


S IR, 


* I beg your majeſſy's favourable ac: eptance of my fin- 
cere and hearty forrow for your great uflliction in the loſs of 
the queen. And I do aflure your majeſty, I am as |; nhibly 
touched with this ſad mistortune, as if I had never been fo 
unhappy, as to have fallen into her diſpleaſure. 
lt is my carneſt defire, your majeſty would give me 
leave to wait upon vou, as ſoon as it can be without in- 
conveniency to vou, and without danger of mcrcating your 
affliction, that Imi have an opportunity myſelf ot 
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ol my tincere refpect and concern tor four perion and intereſt, 
as becomes, 


NN. 


The King, thinking a reconciliation exp dient, now that 
the princeſs was become the next heir-to 11 Crown Dy the 
act of ſ-ttlement, conſented that the ſhould wait upon him 
at Kenſington at a time he appointed, where ſhe was recciv= 
ed with extraordinary civility. The perſen, who inanaged 
entirely the affair between the king and the princeſs, was 
the lord Sunderland. He had, betorc there was any thought 
of the queen's dying, deſigned to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to make up the breach. He alto perſuaded his majeſty to 
give the princeſs St. James's houte, to which the king added, 
by way of preſent, moſt of the queen's jewels. | 

But, notwithſtanding theſe nnd tome other favours, the 
good correſpondence, that appeared between the king and 
princeſs, was little more than an appearance. They lived 
indecd in terms of civility, and in formal viſits ; but the 
king did not bring her into any ſhare of bufinets; nor did he 
order his minilters to wait on her, and give her any account 
of afluirs. | 


In thoſe ſteps of her later vears, which, at firſt appearance, ſeemed capa: 
ble of hard conſtruction, ſhe weighed the reatons, which the went upon, 
with great caution and exactnets, Her inclimmions ly ſtrong to a duty, that 
nature had put her under; but ſhe was deterinined to accept the crown, be- 
cauſe ſhe was perſuaded, that there was no other viſible means left to pre- 
ſerve the prote ſtant religion, not only here, but every where elſc. And, when 
the famous battle of the Boyne was fought, her concern was equally divided 
between a father and an huſband. 

She received the intimatious of approaching death with an entire refignatior 
to the will of God; and, when in the clofeit ſtruggle with that King of ter- 
Tors, ſhe preſerved a nerte Wi franquiilt) „ mclanchol; hut ; of all, 1 0 
came near her, could not diſcompote her. She then de- lared, That the felt 
the joys of a good conſcience, and the power of religion, giving her ſupports, 
which even the laſt agonies could not ſhake.* She received the facrament with 
a devotion, that inflamed as well us melted all, who faw it; and then quietly 
concluded a lite, that had been led through a great variety of accidents with 
a conſtant equality of temper. To ſum up all, ſhe was a tender wite, a kind 
friend, a gentle miſtreis, a gracious queen, a good Chirüdan, and one of the 
beſt of women. 
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From the Death of Queen MARY, to the End of the Reign of King WIL LIAM, in 1701-; 
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PON the queen's death, the two houſes ſet an example, 

that was followed by the whole nation, of making 

conſolatory and dutiful addreſſes to the King. The lords led 

the way, and on the 31ſt of December, went in a body to 
Kenſington, and preſented the following addrels : 


« We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament allembled, do with 
inexpreſfble grief humbly aflure your majeſty of the deep 
ſenſe we have of the loſs your majeſty and the whole king— 
dom doth ſuſtain by the death of that excellent princeſs, our 
ſovercign lady, the queen ; molt humbly beſecching your 
majeſty, that you would not indulge your grief upon this ſad 
occaſion, to the prejudice of the health of your royal perſon, 
in whole preſervation, not only the welfare of your own fub- 
jects, but of all Chriſtendom is ſo much concerned. We 
further beg leave, upon this ſad occaſion, humbly to renew 
to your majeſty, the hearty and fincere atfurances of our ut- 
moſt aſſiſtance againſt ail your enemies, both at home and 
abroad, and of all other demonſtrations of the greateſt duty 
and afſeQion, that can pothbly be paid by the moſt faithful 
ſubjects.” 


To this addreſs his majeſty anſwered : © I heartily thank 
you for your kindneſs to me, but much more for the ſenſe 
you ſhew of our great lols, which is above what I can ex- 
preſs.” 

On the ſame day, the king was attended by the houſe of 
commons, with the like addrets, which was ſoon followed 
by addretles, from the city an clergy of London; and from 
moſt of the contiderable corporations throughout England. 
He was allo addretied by the diflenting miniſters, who had 
loſt in the queen a true friend; in reſpect of her hearty deſire 
ot uniting to the church as many of the proteſtant diflenters, 
as could be brought into the ſcheme of a comprehenſion. 
For few things ever grieved her more, than that the proſ— 
pect of ſo defired an union entirely vaniſhed by the procced- 
ings of the convecation, in 1689. 

\ i6g.j-5 | Thequeen having lain ſome time in ſtate in her bed- 
chamber at Whütchall, her tuneral was performed on the 5th 
dav of March, with tuch magnificence, as expreſſed the great 
affection, the nation had for her. Not only her majeſty's 


This mon gave great offence to the diſaffefted, who were extremely 
nente the queen tor her conduct towards her father, and Dr. Tho- 
ws en, the deprived biſhop of Bath and Wells, wrote a letter to Dr. 
Vernon, dated March the 29th, i695, upon the occaſion of his ſermon, 
epromhing hum particularly, tor not calling upon her majeſty on her death- 
id te repent of the thare ſhe had in the revolution, And this was a topic 
Hig upon 41 anotuer pamplilet, printed at that time; to both which an 
une Was publiſhed im 1690, under the title of A defence of the archbi- 
ſhop's fermon on the death of her late majeſty of blefled memory, and of 
mne lrmons of the late archbiſhop, biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, biſhop 
07 F., belief Salitbury, Dr, Sherlock, Dr. Wake, Mr. Fleetwood, &c. 
pivached upon tut and feveral other ion occalions ; Being a vindication 
of the late queen, his pretent majeſty, and the government, from the mali- 
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houſhold ſervants, but all the judges, ſerjeants at law, Ion. 
mayor and aldermen of the city of London, and, which ra 
that mournful pomp to the higheſt pitch of ſplendor, hy 
houſes of parliament attended the royal corps from Which: 
to Weſtminſter- Abbey, where Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop e 
Canterbury, preached her funeral ſermon 4. This circum, 
ſtance of the two houſes attending could never happen befor 
ſince death had always diflolved our parliaments. It is true, 
the carl of Rocheſter tried, if he could have raiſed a doubt co 
the legality of this parliament's continuance, fince it ws 
ſummoned by king William and queen Mary; -alledoing, 
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that, upon her death, the writ, that ran in her naive, ccm. 
ed to die with her. This would have had fatal conſequence, 
if, in that ſeaſon of the year, all things muſt have ſtood fil, 
till a new parliament could have been brought together, Bu 
the act, which put the adminiſtration entirely in the king, 
though the queen had a ſhare in the dignity of ſovereigt, 
made this cavil appear to be ſo ill-grounded, that no bog 
ſeconded ſo dangerous a ſuggeſtion. | 

The paſſing the bill © for the frequent meeting of parle 
ments,” before queen Mary's death, and even before her be 
ing taken ill, was a very ſeaſonuble ſtep in the king, fince ht 
thereby diſpelled the jealouſies, which not only his enemics 
but allo many of his friends began to entertain of the preſen 
parliament; whereas, had he not given his aſſent to that c, 
till after the queen's death, people had not failed to fh, 
that it had been extorted from him by the neceſſity of b 
affairs. 

Towards the beginning of this ſeſſion of parliament, th: 
popiſh Lancaſhire gentlemen, inſtead of acknowledping tit 
lenity of the preſent government, endeayoured to repre! 
the legal profccution of ſome of their party as a ſtate-trich, 
and the contrivance of ſome courtiers to enrich themſels: 
by the ruin of others; and ſubmitted the whole matter to ti: 

examination of the houſe of commons. It will be props 
therefore to premile a brief account of their defign to ſubve! 
the government, and of the proceedings againſt them, ! 
order that a right notion may be formed of the grounds d 
the clamour againſt thoſe proceedings. 

On the 15th of June 1694, Lunt, an Iriſhman, (who #8 
already been mentioned) made his diſcovery, and depoſed be 
fore fir John Trenchard, ſecretary of ſtate; * That he ha 
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cions aſperſions caſt upon them in two late pamphlets, one intitled, hi 
marks on ſome late ſermons, &c. * the other,“ A letter to the author el. 
termon preached at the funeral of her late majcity queen Maly. The ab 
thor of the remarks on ſome late termons makes the following obiervar 
That the queen was taken ſick and died, in the fame month wie" 
father laboured under an * unnatural rebellion, and about the fame 
that he went from Feveiſham ; and was cut off in the middle of he! 09% 
according to the puniſhment threatened, to the breakers of the fifth ws 
mandment.“ St. Ir. II. 534. Sv invererate were the jacobite ciergY 4% 
the queen, tor uſurping (as they called it) her father's throne, that s 
them intulted her memory, with this text, Go now ice this curled on 

and bu y her, tor ſhe is a king's daughter. ' 
* F 
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loved the late king James into France, and thence into 
nd: that from Ireland he was ſent into England, with 
7 reid \ - 12 . = * 1 
Foumiſfons from that king to certain gentlemen in Lanca 
Fire, Cheſhire, &c. to raile war againſt king William and 
Zn Mary; that he and George Wilſon, his guide, deli- 


n thoſe commiſſions to whom they were directed; whoſe 
. he mentioned in his narrative. That, at the inſtance 


1 
499 


** 


* proper colts of thoſe gentlemen, to whom he had deli- 
cted commiſſions, he bought arms, and liſted and fubfilted 
Dur for the ſervice of the late king James, in order to an 
1 fon and inſurrection in that county. That be was twice 
Fut by thoſe gentlemen into France to the late king, to fig- 
RF heir readineſs, and receive his further commands; and, 
at when he was at London, beſides his employment of buy- 
De arms, and liſting ſoldiers, he helped lome jacobites over 
do France, and lecured others, who came from thence, who 
Wi of them told bim, that generally fir John Freind turniſh- 
money for thole expeditions, and paid fubſiſtence-money 
© them as ſoldiers.” This evidence was confirmed by the 
umony of George Willſon, who guided and affifted Lunt 
» delivery of king James's commiſſions, and by the depo- 
15 and athdavits ot teveral perſons, (tome at a great diſ— 
ee from, and utter ſtrangers to one another) all agreeing 
the molt material circumſtances of the Lancathire con- 
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"Tho government being fully informed of the plot, war- 
fonts Were iſſued out to ſeize the conſpirators ; and though, 
Dr the greater ſecrecy, the names of the offenders were not 

ut irto the warrant at the ſecretary's oftice by thoſe who 
1 wy the warrants, but were afterwards put in by the fecre- 

ies themſelves, yet, by ſome treacherous correſpondence, 
w, Jong de Lancaſhire gentlemen had notice given them of all pro- 


ch raiſed &:cings at London. Upon this they burnt their commifli— 
ory both , buried their arms and other warlike cquipage, under- 
5 ? 1 n 8 1 . 

/ hitch4l Found, and m {ft of them led from their habitations. How- 
iſhop Cl Fer, through the extraordinary care and diligence of cap- 
ctrcun- n Biker, and others employed in the ſervice, forne of the 
n betore, WM o;cors were apprehended, and arms enough found to con- 
t 18 true, 4 the world, that there was a treaſonable deſign on foot 
* Mu * 1 7 Ul 0 85 U 

doubt ent the government. There was likewile found in Mr. 
c it WES :niih's cloſet, at the fearch made at Standiſh-hall, on the 


lledging $6:h of July 1694, the draught of a remonitrance or decla- 
Prion, to be printed and publiſhed at king James's landing; 
Nich, according to Mr. Croſby's papers, an«! Mr. Robinſon's 
& poſitions, was to be attempted very ſpeedily. 

As many of the perions accuſed, as could he apprehended, 
Finz brought up to London, and examined, were, ſome of 
em committed to the Tower, and others to Newgate, 
here they continued about a month. During this time, 
fs Peir friends and follicitors excrted all their ſkill and dili- 
of Paris Fence to take off the King's evidence, both by offering them 
re her be bug ſums of money, as was atteſted by Mr. Baker, Mrs. 
„ fince e Hardt, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Brown, and Mis. Elliot; and that 
S Cem Sling, by finding out perſons, who would repreſent the 
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her. Bu 
the king, 
overeign, 
T no body 


he prelet Tin's witnetles under heinous characters, that the jury 
f Wight give no credit to their depofitions. Many perſons 
5 to la! | 


Fere practiſed upon, ſome of whom refuſed fo baſe an ac- 
Jon; but others, through great importunities and promiſes 
large rewards, were prevailed with to defame the king's 
Pidences, both at Mancheſter, and in the parliament-houſe. 
i thar, which raiſed the great clamour againſt the diſco- 
Ferry of the plot, was the gaining one Tafle, alias Thomas 
allen, an Iriſhman, to the other ſide; which happened 
1215 manner. 
| In December 1693, Lunt came from France, and being, 
BS bc afterwards pretended, troubled in conſcience, for hav- 
lb; engaged in the barbarous deſign of aflaſſinating the king, 
olved to atone for that crime, by diſcovering: all he knew, 
Chat bad been acted, or was then plotting againſt his ma- 
Ely. His coming over was made known to Mr. Taffe, a 
Imiar acquaintance of Lunt's wife, and who was repre- 
mted to Lunt as a perſon, that had done ſome confiderable 
Vice to the public r. To him Lunt's wife had told, that 
' huſband was lately come out of France; which made 
affe, who pretended to be zealous for the government, en- 
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Av., The®# * how matters ſtood at St. Germains? adding, that, if 
oberen unt could diſcover any thing, that might be ſerviceable to 
onth when k s 


. r majeſties, he would introduce him to a perſon, that 
| Pad receive his information. Lunt gives credit to Taffe, 
bis willingneſs to make a diſcovery, and thereupon 
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. . Taffe was an Iriſh prieſt, who had not only changed his religion, but 
curſed VO 


3 in king James's time, He came into the ſervice of the preſent 
3 on; and had a ſmall penſion. He was long in purſuit of a diſco- 
"i e n 203 as in the birth ot the prince of M ales, and Was engaged 

„dare luccets in diſcovering the concealed eſtates of the prieſts and the 
bus orders, in which ſome progreſs was made, This ſeemed to be 
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Taffe brings him to the carl of Bellamont, and vouches for 
his honeſty. After his lordſhip had heard Lunt's relation, he 
commanded him to wait on him again in two or three 
days; which Lunt obeying, and his lordſhip being ſome- 
what indiſpoted, he ſent Lunt with a letter to fir John Tren- 
Hard. Taffe accompanied him thither, and the ſecretary, 
hearing what Lunt had to ditcover, firft ſent him into Kent, 
and afterwards commanded him to put his depoſitions into 
writing, and bring them to him. Lunt performed it; Tafle 
heard all the intormation read, aggrivated the crimes, and 
appeared the molt forward of any to have the perſons accuſed 
brought to juſtice; and, pretending to be ſerviceable in 
knowing the country and people there, he went down into 
Lancaſhire with Mr. Aaron Smith and Mr. Baker, and aſſiſted 
the King's metl:ngers in fearching at Standiſh-hall, and other 
places. 

Taffe ſhewed an extraordinary zeal in his majeſty's ſer— 
vice, but might have been much more uſeful than he was in 
finding concealed arms and perſons, it he had made more 
uſe of his head and lefs of his fingers, The managers of 
that affur, and the king's mellengers, quickly perceiving 
his pilfering practices to be very injurious to the inhabitants, 
and no leſs ſcandalous to themiclves, were forced to have as 
watchful an eye upon him, as upon the buſineſs they were 
employed in; though, notwithſtanding all their care, he 
committed tome grofs felonies. Soon atter he came to Lon— 
don, he waited on the lord Bellamont, gave his lordſhip an 
account of what perſons and arms had been ſeized, that 
ſeveral gentlemen had made their eſcapes, and that others ab- 
ſeonded to ſecure themſelves : Whereupon the lord Bella— 
mont aixed Taffe, It this was the bufinets, which Lunt had 
diſcovered ? 'Tafte anſwered, it was, and that Lunt was the 
main evidence of the conſpiracy ; was very well known at 
the reſpective places, which he had mentioned in his depo- 
ſitions; and had done greater ſervice at his being there, if 
the Lancaſhire pentlemen had not received notice from Lon- 
don of their comiag ten days before they came ro Stand:ſth- 
Hall. Tais account being given to the lord Bellamont, 
Tatte addrefled himſelf to Mr. Aaron Smith and captain 
Baker, tor the reward of his ſervice ; but, finding himſelf 
ſlighred and reprimanded for his ſcandalous behaviour, he 
grew angry, and retolved to revenge himtcit upon the go- 
vernment, even to the ſpoiling of the plot. The friends, 
relations, and follicitors of the priſoners were no fooner ac- 
quainted with his deſign, but the bargain was flruck, and his 
terms agreed to: Twenty pounds were paid him in hand, 
with aflurance (as was afterwards ſworn in the houſe of 
lords) of a good annuity for lite, to be ſettled in Lapcaſhire; 
and, leſt he ſthould cool, he was immediately tent into the 
couitry to be their counter-evidence, when the trials ſhould 
commence at Mancheſter. 

Having thus gained Taffe, and got from unwary T.unt the 
names of the king's witnetles, and the whole matter of the 
evidence, the next attempt for detcating the whole plan was 
engaging Ferguſon to write in defence of the Lancathire gen— 
tlemen, and to aſperſe their accuſers, and this ſtratagem 


had ſuch a norable effect, that the popifh mob at Mancheſter 


animated by reading Ferguſon's paper (which was almoſt in 
every hand in that county) had refolved to prevent the trials 
of the pritoners, by ſtoning the King's cvidences to death. 
But thoſe, who knew they would bs acquirted, prevailed 
with the mob to forbear the execution of that inhuman reſo— 
lution till the trials were ended. And indecd, no ſooner 
were the trials over, and the witnefles leaving the town, but 
the mob endeavoured to ſtone them to dearth, and in ſuch a 
violent and tumultuous manner, that not only the witneſles, 
but a gentleman of the council for the king, the king's proſe- 
cutor, and the king's clerk in the crown oflice, very nar- 
rowly eſcaped with their hves. 

The trials began at Mancheſter the 16th of October 1694, 
where the king's evidence proved, That the priſoners at the 
bar had received commiſhons trom the late king James, to 
raiſe war againſt the preſent government; and to that end 
bad bought arms, liſted and ſubſiſted ſoldiers at their own 
charge, &c.“ It is affirmed, that fir William Williams, 
thovgh then one of the council for the King, endeavoured 
to baffle and confound the king's witnefles, by aſking them 
ſeveral frivolous queſtions ; bur, failing in that, he required 
Lunt to point at the ſeveral prifoners by name. In doing 
this, Lunt happened to point at a wrong man, which nuſ- 


ſure evidences of the man's fincerity, at leaſt in his oppoſition to thoſe, 
whom he had forſaken, and whom he was provoking in lo jenſiblen manner. 
Tnis is mentioned chiefly to ſhew, how litt.e that fort ot men ate to be de- 
pended on. He poſfleffed thoſe, to whom his other diſcoveries gave him 
acceſs, of the importance of this Lunt, and was very zealous in tupports 
ing Lunt's credit, and in atfiſting him in his diſcoveries, Burnet, II. 142. 
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174 . 
take might be occaſioned by the crowd. However, this 
gratified the popiſh mob, and raiſed a loud laugh. But 
their mirth continued not long ; for, another of the judges 
commanding Lunt to touch and name all the accuſed gen— 
tlemen with the cryer's ſtaff, he named them all right. 
Witnelles were afterwards produced for the priſoners, but 
nothing was alledged by them, that could invalidate the 
king's evidence, except Taffe's teſtimony, who boldly de- 
clired, * That there was no truth in the pretended plot, the 
whole being a villatnous contrivance between himſelf and 
J. unt;' which fingic declaration, without any oath, out- 
weighed the toſtimonics of the ten poſitive witnetles for the 
king; and thereupon fir William Williams, the chief. ma- 
nager of the trial, fat down in the court, and would examine 
no more witnetics againſt the prifoners. And fo, without 
reſt oft the evidence, the matter was let fail, 
ges gave the charge to the jury, it was in 


calling for the 
and, when the pu 
favour of the pritoncts; fo that they were acquitted, and 
red to be tricd after them, were all dil- 
thout trial. 
party triumphed upon this as a victory, and 

{ both of the miniſters of ſtate and of the judges; 
Ham Wilkams, being returned to London, repre- 
tue plot as a wicked and horrible contrivance; upon 
government, in abhorrence of ſuch a deſign, im— 
the wrnctles ro be profecuted for a con— 
and eftares of the Lancaſhire and 

This ftrange turn bring given to the 
wiler fort ot thoſe, why» were friends to 
the acculedt pentlemen, and dreaded the conſequence of a 
further inquiry, alviſted them to fit down quietly, and leave 
it to the government to puniſh their accuſers, if they ſaw fit; 
but ſonc Jawyeris over-ruled this advice, and ſo the Lanca— 
ſhire and Chemire gentlemen, on the 24th of November, 
1694, brought the affair into the houſe of commons. 

Wnile tis {everal witneſles were 
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affair, miny'of the 


das depending, 


procured ag-inft ihe King's evicences in parliament, by down- 
riglit briberg, ard by telling them, that they were not to be 
pui to their oathes; ud therefore, not being in danger of 
peijurv, 1 el „ confidently tel] all the ftorics, that 
were aftured to: 13 ,  Incirect means were allo uted to 
alperie the cart af Aficeleshuid, at that time lord hevtenant 
of the county of Lncaſter, who, be ing a profefled friend to 
the gorcerumcdt, was, of conſequence, thought by the Jaco- 


bites their mortal enemy. 

The houſe of commons, after ſeveral hearings, ſtrict ex- 
aminations, and long debates, which continued at the ſeveral 
appointed times, the {pace oi cleven weeks, on the 6th of 
February, * proceeded farther in reading the information and 
papers del:vercd into the houſe by Mr. Aaron Smith, touch- 
ing the late proceedings and trials in Luncaſhire and Cheſhire. 
Mr. Lunt's information was read; as alſo Mr. Wilſon's and 
Mr. Womball's; and other papers delivered into the houle by 
Mr. Aaron Smith were -likewile read; among which were 
ſeveral printed papers. Whereupon the houſe came to the 
following reſolutions ; firſt, That there did appear to the 
houſe, * That there was ſufficicat grounds for the proſecu— 
tion and trials of the gentlemen at Mancheſter.” And, ſe— 
condly, That upon the informations and examinations before 
this houſe, it doth appear, That there was a dangerous 
plot carried on againſt the king and government.“ At the 
ſame time the commons ordered an att of the pretended 
parliament of Ireland, held in the year 1689, recognizing 
the late king James, and two proclamations of that abdicated 
prince, to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
Beſides this, the houſe, after having given an order for the 
taking Mr. Standiſh, of Standiſh-hall, in Lancaſhire, into 
cuſtody, and their meflenger reporting, that he was not to 
be found, »ddrefled the king to iſſue out a proclaination to 
apprehend him. 

This diſappointment in the houſe of commons was no ſmall 
morrification to the Jacobites; yet, in hopes of better ſucceſs 
they laid their complaints alto before the houſe of peers, 
where, aiter examining fome witrelles, and many debates, the 
queſtion being put, Whether the government had ſufficient 
cauſe to protecute the Lancaſhire and Cheſhire gentlemen ?? 
It was carrried in the atlirmative :; though the carls of Ro- 
cheſter and Nottingham ap, cared with great zeal on the other 
ſide, and in conclution pig teſted againſt the vote, by which 
the lords juſtiſied the procecaings againſt thoſe gentle- 
mein. 


* By the late trial, it had manifeſtly appeared, how little the crown 
gained by one ting, which yet was thought an advantage; that the witnefles 
for the priloners were not upon oath : Many things were upon this occation 
witnetled in favour of the priſoners, which were afterwards found to be no- 
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The accuſed gentlemen, notwithſtanding theſe Uiſappoire. 
ments, at the next Lancaſter aſſizes in Augult 1695, brgy,, 
on trials upon an information of perjury againſt Ludt, Wan. 
ball, and Wilſon, three of the King's witneſſes, who were g 
found guilty ; and afterwards indicted for a conſpiracy ag,j,q 
the lives and eſtates of thoſe gentlemen. Bur, the gent1/4,.. 
refuſing to furniſh the King's attorney and lolicitor-gunyy 
with witneſles to prove the pretended perjurics, the prolecg. 
tion was let fall, and Lunt, Womball, and WIgon vj; 
charged. 

This defign of throwing an imputation upon the gorct. 
ment failing, another was let vp againſt the bank, wh. 
began to have a flouriſhing credit, and had fupplicd the k : 
ſo regularly with money, and that upon ſuch reaſgy 1; 
terms, that thoſe, who intended to make matters go hey! 
tried what could be done to ſhake the credit of th- bank 
But this attempt was rejected in both bouſes with in digga 
on; it being very evident, that public credit would f 
little, if what was eſtabluhed, in one ſeſſion of pan 
might be fallen upon and ſhaken in another. 

The moſt remarkable buſineſs of this ſeſſion of Parliamewy 
was the inquiry into bribery, and the timely check gc ;, 
the moſt icandalous and dangerous corruption, which bes 
lately tainted, not only the agents of the army, and fenen! 
members of the houſe of commons, but 
himſelf, and crept into his majelty's privy co 
inquiry into thele corrupt practices was as acc.doi ty 
cctlary. In the account of it, mention is made ot 11; 
ſtrous ſums of thouſands, and tens of thoutands; ver, 05 
firſt, the payment of a petty ſum of ten pounds, or les, 144 
certainly prevented the diſcovery, the riſe of which 1 
from the juſt complaint of ſome inhabitants of Res fen in 
Herifordſhire againſt the abuſes of ofticers and ſoldiers h 
exacting ſubſiſtence money. This coming by petition, before 
the houſe of commons, and the petitioners, and alſo Yr. 
Tracey Pauncelort, agent of colonel Haſtings's r: g.. 
and the officers complained of 
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„being heard and ex.min, 
it was unanimouſly refolved, © That the officers and fold 
of the army, demanding and exacting ſubfiſtence- money n 
their quarters, or upon their march, 15 arbitrary and illegal, 
and a great violation of the rights and liberties of the ful. 


ject:* and thereupon ordered, That the commilſioners tor 


taking and ſtating the public accounts do lay before the lov! 
their obſervations of the abuſes and ill practices commited 
by the agents of the regiments of the army; and that 
Pavncefort fhould forthwith lay before the houſe a particular 
account of all the monies received by him from the earl 6 
Ranelagh, and the- tunes of ſuch receipts ſince the 28th d 
May lait ; and how he had paid the ſums, and when, and to 
whom, and what remained in his bands.” 

Purſuant to this order, Mr. Harley, from the commit 
oners for taking and ſtating the public accounts,  pretented! 
the houſe their obſervations on the il practices COLNE 
the agents; which being taken confideration, ard 
Pauncetort, upon bringing in his account, being exam, 
as alſo colonel Haſtings, major Monteal, and fe 0994 
officers and agents, it was relolved by the houle, * 1% 
agent Tracey Pauncefort, for neglecting to pay the 11s 
ence-money to the officers and ſoldiers, that quartered 
Roy ſton, having monies in his hands to do the ſame, b. 


. 
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into the cuſtody of the ſerzeant at arms attending the nous. 
h 0 * . . „ 
About a fortnight after Pauncetort was again examined, 4 


refuſing to anſwer to ſeveral queſtions, though requires | 
pain of being proceeded againft with the utmoſt 117007 54 
ſeverity, it was unanimovlly retolved, © That, by bis 2 
lute refuſal to anſwer to a matter ef ſact, demandcc of #5 
by the houſe, he had violated the privilege, and cc | 
the authority of the-houſe, and the fundamental cn: | 
thereof;* for which offence he was immediately commits 
priſoner to the Tower. f 

His brother, Mr. Edward Pauncefort, was next | ove 
upon the ſtage, who being ſummoned, and examine . 
houſe, it was refolved, * That he, tor contriving 0 
colon-l Haſtings's regiment of five hundred guiness, #7 
giving a bribe to obtain the king's bounty, be 12%" ne 
cuſtody.“ Then immediately followed Mr. Henry G, 
member of the houſe, and ſecretary of the treaſury, “8! 
for having taken a bribe of two hundred guineas jo! Pha 
ing the arrears due to a regiment, to be paid, wis 7 
the- tower, and turned out of his place. Many ute 
more ſharpened againſt him, becauſe it was believed, 163% 


&raint 
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toriouſly falſe ; and it is certain, that the terror of an oath is a ge 
and many, whom an oath might over-awe, would mom free!) FEY 
lelyes the liberty of lying, in behalf of a priſoner, to ſave his lite. 
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well as Trevor the ſpeaker, were deeply concerned in 
the members of the houſe of commons. He 
corrupting Charles's and king James 

bad held his place both in king Charles's and king James 
5 a And the ſhare he had in the ſecret difleibuticn 


I | money, had made him a neceſlary man for thoſe 
1 15 


| A met! gods. 
7 Fr (he redreſs of theſe things, the commons apreed vj. 


L -mreſentation to be made to the king, ſetting forth the 
4 «+ ori0U5 abuſes, ill practices, and intolerable exactions, one 
5 he colonels and their agents, upon the inferior 1 ind 
common ſoldiers, which the King promiſed to take a A mig 
SF .(.j. care to have redreſſed. Accordingly colonel Hat un 
. 1 immediately caſhiered, and his regiment given to tir Jobi 
cob, his lieutenant-coloncl. . ; 
some time before, the king in council was pleaſed 
ler the chief officers of the army to meet twice a week, 
the great Ch: amber at the horſe-g uards at Whitchall, to 
N "and examine all informations an! complaints, that 
j F be brought before the m, of ROPE wrong or injur y done 
e an ollicer or folder of his 111 jeſty 5 land ! L OTC: S, in order 
1 redr ſs the fame. And on the 13th of March was pub— 
Une his majelty's declaration, for the ſtrict di! cipline of the 
army, whereby in particular all ofacers and ſoldiers were for- 


1 


bi to exact or demand ſubſiſtence-money in their quarters, 


4 % 


or en their . 
To get a further inaght into the ill practices of the co- 


1115 and their agents, Mr. James Craggs, one of the con- 
actors, for the clot thing of the army, was ſuramoned to 
the houſe of cominons; but upon his retutal ro pro— 

auce his books, and to be examined before the commiſſion- 
rs tor taking ond ſtating the public accounts, thereby ob- 
ſtructiug the inquiry of the houte into the diſpoſal of the 
rühlie monics, it was reſolved, “that he be committed bet— 

- to the Tower of London.” 

ir. Richard Ungage, another contractor, retut: ing alla 


" ou 1 2 1 ty 
' Ply fv examined i * * Oath betore the C nnn{tioncrs, a 17111 
x 1 Lon P i To % % : 3 ky 1 „* #% © I 
ere! to he brought in to oblige Mr. Edw. and Mr. 
4 F * 0 * Ry 1 — x * 1 * "> 
Pauncefort, Mr. Craggs, Ancl Mr. Ian 1 g . [ U (ieee 
. they diſpoſed of the money paid into their hands, 
: z 7 


A few days alter Harnage was likewite 
to be taken into cuſtody. 

About the fame time a loud clamour of bribery was rai- 
zainſt the commithonecs tor licenſing hackney-coaches ; 
the houſe of commons having appointed a committee to 
nine the miter, they made their report 10 the noute, 
That ſeveral of the commiſſioners had, by receiving! Ss 
by other undue means, acted corruptly 390 arbitrarily 

rary to the authority and truſt repoled in them by act ot 
aliavent,? U, ON WAi ch the houſe order 1 the Commit 

0 diſtinguiſh the commiſtoners, which they 


= 


CTC ordingly 


and by their report of the 20th of March, Henry Aih- 

1 ud Walrer Overbury, two of the commiſioners, were 
11 } 1 8 FLY . 

nonourably cleared; and the others, Henry K'!legreiy, 


Hinty Villers, and Richard Gee, declared guilty; upon which 


'- toe reprejeatation was as follows: 
J. That ſonte of the a zents had detained the money due to the ſoldiers 
hands, and made uſe of it for their own nene inſtend ot im- 
Nt ly 1 * ng it to the lubliſtence of the officers and toi ers, tor whom 

[ trust # 

l "it, That by their intolerable exactions, and oreat extortions, upon the 
|  JOIQI2T'S, 101 Paying by way Of a Vance aud Dy their en nnz 
"1 8 l ne discount of- & ies, than the) actinatlly [241 Le: ap} red, tha 
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ann given inan other part ot the world, they were yet reduced 

| extremities, which ought not to be put upon thoſe, who 

Caves for the honour and fatery A thc nation. 

n . l. (hu in particular colonel H fFings had compelled ſome office: s of 

| to take their clothes from hun at extravagant rates, by conſin— 
nung thole thit would not comply therewith ; by which the 

= thit 1 igt (It Nec A * te) | 8 d. 4 q| 111 the colonel! OVer the inte- 


cls, in dome cales ww is mit. ogy * A and extended 1o as to Dromote 1 


Wo vantage of his own, withor my regard to his mjeſty's tervice, or 
_ aoncipline ot the army. 
5 . *. That colonel  Haſtings's agent had preſumed fraudulently ro detain 
e bundred grincas out of Saga ty given by his majeſty to the officers of 
t I * I gun at, 1 der prete nee of giving them as a bribe to obtain the lame, 
* e duhonour of his in jelty, and injury to the oflicers; and had taken 
m0 4 6 nee N pound out of the mot ney due to the officers ar id ſoldiers, for 
; . cauctim there being no warrant, the colonel, whote ſervant the 
WK Peet u., was a1 Iweral Je. 

who, a The t colonel Haſtings' $ agent had refuſed or neglected to give an 
cure WI of the pay due to the captains of his regiment, and their CON Ps 

Wes OO hic! h tended apparently to the detrauding the ofhcers anc [ loldiers, 
” „I. That ſome of the agents aſſumed to themſelves the liberty of mak- 


Jos deductions, winch Since they knew not how to juſtity, they en- 
a be, = wed to cover, by putting them under the thelter qf the uncertain head 


| contngencies,? which gave them the better opportunity of hiding the 
das and abuſes 


rain leg, that would otherwile be more liable to be detected. 
then der inte ck IR Haſtings had m_ a 1 anker by putting 770 
* 3 ( - ” + , 
de culonely have to hates 's the ihe N 1 01 kay — hats ow, Py 
1 git to exempt themiclves, nl 1 au- 
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the houſe reſolved. © Thar an addreſs be made to his maſeſ- 


ty, to remove them from the commiſſion for lice ning hack- 


ma - 
ney-coaches ;* which was accordingly done, and they were 
removed. 


From theſe Im: U beginnings, a common murmur aroſe, 

4 erf. rere , 2 
chat an un! verſa! Corruption bad oveiſpread the nation; that 
COUurt, Cann, and City, were tainted » Nay, the ver; Parlia— 

1 ge yu | . — 1 J 8 If 
ment itſelt intected. Che houſe of cot ninons, being awak- 
94 4,4 Ka alas . : 
encd by ne alarm, retolved to fearch into the bottom of the 
reigning Corruption, They began with appo.nting a commit— 
tee, to inſpect the books of the chamberliin of | ,ondon, and 
of the Eait-[ndia company, and impowered them to ſend for 
perlons and Papers," 

I be inſpection of the chaniberl1in's books related chicfly 
to the orphans affair. The city ot London had ſeveral Years 
ſolicited in vain, to have a bill NN tor payment of the 

Cl 


* 


debt due to the orphans. This debt grew into a great bur- 


den on the city, during the e of Noor, Pritchard, 
North, Rich, and ſome others. Many byndred orphans ſtar— 
ved, tor w ant of their portions, which had been put 


Into the 
chamberlain's hand 8, on the 


ſecurity ot the cry G but, 15 tne 
1 0 7 v * GA, P *＋ % : 4 * 
Xchequer was ſhut up in King Charlcs's time, to the chan» 


} 6 65 * t 1 2141 | 17 , 
ber of London was alto ſhut up, and bankruptch pleaded to 


the demand ot the diltr, lied orphans, 

\When the management of the city affairs fel into better 
hands, «a Connittee was a Po! tel to in jun into this Mat- 
ter, who, ſinding that neth ns had been done after three 
years troubleſome folicitation, and that ſever} 1 is had been 
brought into the houſe of « nmons, for the lief of the 


\ Ik 
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orphans, but they were always loſt or fo clogoed, that a bill 


"ny. 
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could not pals throvyh the houte in a f. Fon. thought the 
moſt eflectual way, to prevent the flarviag of rhe orphans 
Kould be 10 give lome men oft int. i ef \V 12:11 the Y. mould IC 
gute.; an ehgage them to do foi Prot, Wait taey would 
not do for juſtice. Accordingaly, by: a prober 3 bhcation 
nd aitpoſal or levera! fums of money, a bill (as bath been 
ciated) palled in the laft ſeinion of Parliament, creating à 
— 
fund for the repayn:ent of the debt owi 2 to the orphans, 
by the chamber of London. An 15 e tus diſtributed 
Ot Ooccnhon, it was found that the chamber had mate fir 
John Preror, the ſpeaker, à rieſcar of à thouſand EUneas®, 
. . 1 : 2 
for the ſervice he did themein this aflair. Th s w s entered 
in their books, o that full [T4 ot was made of tf, It as 
Indeed bulieved, that z much greater pretent had been made 


g ' big 1, 1 , 
him, in behalf of the Orphans: Bat no provt of that ap- 


ar ' | X 8 * 1 1 'F . * 

pearou, Whercas what had been taken, in ſo pablie a manner 
4 : : 

*\1 ] 1 Bs * 0 , 1 ' p * . . 

could not be hi . 1his Was OUjes N 01 L reVar,. as corrap— 


91 1 * » #% 1 x * {L | 7 x 
ion and a breach of truſt, and upon it be was exvelled the 
* , pe 1 £ 4 14 
"© 1 _ * * 1 \ * 7 * 4 / ] TX" 0 k 1 6 4 5 * : ba o 
} ul » and Mr. Faul Fol. WAS OCOOIN HICARh CH HI 33S ! OONnl, 
. + 


* Y 7 1, + *%% + „ 2 1 \ * 

* ho had got credit by his in emily; and Conant: c. plain 
% - 1 TP N eis: N * 1 : 

ing ot the adminitira ion. Mr. | hne! lung ford, a mem 

ber of the houtc or commons, was alto found to have ieceived 


Twenty TUNERS upon the tame account, tor which 


| . 0 he was likes 
wiſe ex pelle the houſe," 


VIII. That colonel Haltiros had talen money for the 1 


CCOINFIC! td ng 0 
Commands n nis Icgiument, to the 


j k 1 EEE, x \ TEE , ® , a 1 
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were to 1 V * I | 18 "= . {tvs "_3 1 c T * , TY 6 7 {41 } : Z 
0 a % + 144455 194 LU . 1 * 14 iT - +> 34 0 | £ L% 10 LY 4714 11 $4} e bd 4 \ 2 then 
* y \ . ; * 1 | . . * 7 ' » 
commands, 414d 1101 uch 115 1114 101 14 C1 ts 
1 * 1 Tie 1 * 1 n n= | 1 1 * 1 a 3 * ' % 7 = 
I'nc \ i One! Were, Mr. 1 4411 110i > 4 {it Richard Onſlow, Mr. 
17 | I» I EY Oy 2 * 14 3 17 - : 6 ; : 
John Pollextcn, fir John Th: Oinplon, Mr. lost Onflow, Mr, Thomas Pel- 


n un, ſi! mul Barnard iſton, the honourable Mr, Thome Wart un and 
Mr. r Francis Gin. 


yy San 33 Yo : > * a + * . —_— $+,4 p ! 3 N . « y 0 4 
2 he readet may tee a I "C ACCOUNNnNe ct this matter Mi tile collest! N oO! 
12 proceedings in parhiameim in 1694 ond 


i * _ it} 1 ! . 

95, publillied il the lecoind 
volume of State Tracts, P. 481. Ine. iubſtance ot 
3 
fol! Ss: 

The com tt ported That, haring inſpected the chan 122 5 

e committee reported, That, having i; pected tae chamberlain of Lon- 

7 Py 1 4 | J E ] * + 4 % * 8 © 
don's books, t e; found an order mide by a committee of the common 
council tor the city of London (appointed to contider er u 
tor jatistying the deb 


va 4e 44 
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| ways and means 
8 due o Tine opus 01 the il city) 21G Gut ted the 


: 5 3 3 ch 
12th of February 1093-4, x which the chambertain war directed to pay to 
Ur John 1 I'CVOr, pen by - ot - > hou! - 0 ? 0 11 101 IS, | he {1 1111 01 One thoutand 


guincns, 10 toon Wa b. e paſſed into an act of pa liunent for faticfyins 
the del 118 of the Oorpaan on and Other credit Ors t thc {and 7 Wi [1 y Ae, 
wus paid! 4nd del; Vvercd to fir John Trevor, on the Ver June 16; 54, in 
the pretence of fir Robert Clayton aad fir. ſames „ That they ob- 

ſerved, that the order of the committee of the common-counc il, which now 
ſtood dated the 12th of February, was at firſt dated the 13th of February ; 
and that the perſon named therein was put in a different Hut . That ex 
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mumung WOO mit Week Ge warram. Mr, Varrett 
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the City ſolicitor, owned it 


was his hand-writing; and at fir Bug, at he believed the blank at fir t left 
therein Was : Blled my with the ___ er's name, before the comraittee 115 ned 
.. beca! Ule he belle vec 11 hey * ould iet {| r h: nds tO a blank, But all the 


committee wan ligned it, and * "a n * red 4 upon {umm 5s, decl. arec! m oft 
of them potitively, that there was abl: 1 for the perton”: 8 A when they 
ſigned it; and the reſt being doubtful, Mr. Barrett then ſald + taut the blank 
might be filled up afterw ards 3, though he could not tell the time: : However 
he owned 42 filled it up with another pen. That they found another order 
of the ſaid committee, dated the 26th of April 1693, directing the cham ber- 
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lain 
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One diſcovery making way for another, the committee for 
inſpecting the Eaſt-India company's books found that there 
were entries made of great ſums given, for ſecret ſervice 
done the company, that amounted to 170,900l. and it was 
generally believed, that the greateſt part of it had gone 
among the members of the houſe of commons ; for the two 
receding winters there had been attempts eagerly purſued 
by ſome for breaking the company, and either opening A 
free trade to the Indies, or, at leaſt, erecting a new compa- 
ny : Bur it was obſerved, that ſome of the hotteſt ſticklers 
againſt the company did, inſenfibly, not only fall off from 
that heat, but turned to ſerve the company, as much as they 
had at firſt endeavoured to deſtroy it. Seymour was among 
the chief of theſe ; and it was ſaid, that he had 12,000). of 
their money, under the colour of a bargain for their ſalt- 
petre. Great pains and art was uſed to ſtifle this inquiry; 
but curioſity, envy, and il}-nature, as well as virtue, will on 
ſuch occaſions always prevail, to ſet on inquiries. Thoſe, 
who have had nothing, defire to know who have had ſome- 
thing, while the guilty perſons dare not ſhew too great a 
concern in oppoſing diſcoveries. Sir Thomas Cooke, a rich 
merchant, who was governor of the company, was exami- 
ned concerning that great ſum given for ſecret ſervice; but 
he refuſed to anſwer. So a ſevere bill was brought in againſt 
bim, in caſe he ſhould not, by a prefixed day, confeſs how 
all that money had been diſpoſed of. | 

When the bill was ſent up to the lords, and was like to 
paſs, he came in, and offered to make a full diſcovery, if he 
might be indemnificd, for all that he had done, or that he 
might ſay in that matter. The enemies of the court hoped 
for great diſcoveries, that ſhould diſgrace both the miniſters 
and the favourites; but it appeared, that, whereas both king 
Charles and king James had obliged the company, to make 
them a yearly preſent of 10,0001. that the King had receiv- 
ed this but once; and that, though the company offered a 
preſent of 50,000]. if the King would grant them a new 
charter, and content to an act of parliament confirming it, 
the king had refuſed to hearken to it. There were indeed 
preſumptions, that the marquis of Cacrmarthen had taken a 
preſent of 5000 guineas, which were fcnt beck to fir Tho— 
mas Cooke, the morning before he was to make his diſco— 
verv, The lords appointed twelve of their body to meet 
with twenty-four of the houſe of commons, to examine into 
this matter; but they were fo ill ſatisfied with the account, 
that was given them, by the tour perſons who had been in- 
truſted with this ſecret, that by a particular act, that paſſed 
both houſes, they were committed to the Tower of London, 
till the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament, and reſtrained 
from diſpoſing of their eſtates, real or perſonal. 


Lain to pay to Paul Jodrell, efq; the ſum of a hundred guineas, for his pains 
and tervicem atifting the orphans bull to pats in parliament; which fum was 
paid lim the 22d of June 1694. "That in the chamberlain's books were en- 
tered feveral ſums pard to Mr, Barrett, to defray the charge of drawing the 
bill, making copies tierevi, and of the petitions. and orders relating to the 
func; mnongſt which payments they found five guineas paid to Mr. Soli— 
citOr-gener:l tor his advice therein, tive gumeas to Mr, Haicourt, twenty 
giuineas to Mr. Hungertord, ciurman ot the grand committee, tor his puns 
and ſervice, and 60l. 98. TO Mr. Jodrell. That they underitood, that the 
orphans, for the procuring of this bill, had gwen bond to Mr, Smith and 
Mr. Charles Nois, to allow them 12d. in the pound, when the bill was pafl- 
ed, for their pains and charges in that matter ; which contract being made 
void in that bill, the court of aldermen were impowered to ſatisfy them for 
their real expences. 'That upon this Smith and Nois applied themſelves to 
the court of aldermen, and got a petition to be ſigned by many of the orphans, 
that they were willing, notwithſtanding the act of parliament, they ſhould be 
allowed 1 zd. in the pound, That the {ard Nois and Smith brought in a bill 
to the coinmittee ot the common-council of their charges, amounting to 
34571. 165, but, as was alledged, they pretended to be more than 10,000. 
ont ot purſe ; by which argument they got ſubſcriptions to the ſaid petiti- 
ON; wu winch bill there was charged 1050. paid to Mr. George Finch, for 
Carr vitig On the 1210 act, That Mr. Nois and Mr. Smith being examined, 
toy nor denicd that they had gien any money to any member of parli- 


ent unte account of tre 11 bull, orknew of any to be given; but they. 
eit ung co BET: what they could, has ing taken a great deal of pains in 
eng Hhoring. the und; aich that they did ſay, that, notwithſtanding they 
charge 10500, to be pid Mr, George Finch, yet they had not paid him any 
nch ; bur, having delivered up. his bond for the 12d. in the pound, they 


Valued hie thare of the orphans debt to amount to that ſum. That Mr, 
1 4 4 18 2 1 5 Of : . g « 

Jorge Finely being examined, denied to have received any thing from Mr, 
Ent Ms Grate ee Ri en an cw Do tm. 

ber une r. omit, Or 1s paying any money to any, member of parliament; 

Dat wave ung in by aitcourie, and being again aſked if he ever did diſtribute, 


1 1 7 TY 3 63 "IE : . , * 4 
or Knew of any none) ditributed on account of-the orphans bill, he ſaid, It 
vas a nurd thing to be aſked iuch queſtions ; That however he owned, that 
11 Noce. (17 ity 4 a * : yy a * 7 * . 
upon tugge nion, that there were ohſtructions to the bill, which muſt be re- 


eee eee 
r. John Chadwick; 200l. Mr. Harvey, tool. from Mr, 
Scott, and sol. from Mr, Herne, and had a promiſe of 100l. from fir John 
Smith, which was not yet paid. And laftly, they reported, that Mr, Chad- 
wick and Mr. Herne proved the payment of the money to Mr. George Finch, 
hut could give no account what he had done with it. f 

The commons, having debated and veighed theſe. reports, . came to this 
reſolution, * that i John Treyor, ſpenker of the houſe, receiving a gratuity 
of 1000 guineas from the city of London, after paſſing of the orphans bill, was 
guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor,” 


Theſe were proceedings of an extraordinary nature, he 
could not be juſtified, but from the extraordinary occg6,, 1 
that was given for them. Some ſaid this looked 1ik;« ,,,, {M one 
ſetting up a court of inquifition, when new laws were mag Peet 
on purpoſe to diſcover ſecret tranſactions; and that no bount; Pelli 


could be ſet to ſuch a method of proceeding. Others fe. 
that, when entries were made of fuch ſums, ſecretly diſyg; 
ed of, it was as juſt for a parliament to force a conf. hgh, ,; 
it was common in the courſe of the law to ſubpœna a nu. 
to declare all his knowledge of any matter, how ſecretly g. 
ever it might have been managed, and what perlon {9 
might have been concerned in it. The lord pr fident f 
that he was deeply wounded with this difcovery ; for wi; 
the act againſt Cooke was paſſing in the houſe of lords, ha 
took occaſion to affirm, with ſolemn proteſtations, that }. 
himſelf was not at all concerned in that matter; but now 


* 
' 

. 
* i1 


had broke out: One Firebraſs, a mefchant, employed h, Bur 

the Laſt- India company, had treated with Bates, a tric! g 
the marquis of Cacrmarthen's : and for the favour that 1,4 WE 3 
was to do them, in procuring them a new charter, Bus na 0 
was to have for his uſe five thouſand guineas. But gy , general, 
new turn was to be given to all this: Bates ſwore, th ,. F, 
. . na . g mew co! 
indeed received the money, and that he offered it to ty Rar, 
lord, who poſitively refuſed to take it: But, fince it wa; 4. Houſe t 
ready paid in, he adviſed Bates :o keep it to himiclt : thong Pepe 


| bſerve 
by the examination, it appeared, that Bates was to hay — 


hundred pounds for his own negotiating the affair: It *1 fir 
alſo appear, that the money was paid to one of that , Hr Joſe] 
ſervants ; but he could not be come at: Upon this dine! . i 
ry, the houle of commons voted an unpeachment tor a n 
demeanour againſt the lord preſident; he, to prevent thy, Pe 31ſt 
deſited to be heard to ſpeak to that houſe in his own an. yh 

Nea ( 


cation; when he was before them, he ſet out the terricy 


1 Thomas 
that he had done the nation, in terms that were not th, | 


Made ap 


very decent; he aſtumed the greateſt thare of the honour g ned th 
the revolution to himſelf ; he expreſted a great uncatine(s ty ſtock in t 
be brought under fo black an imputation, from whicl | Ds be 
cleared himſelf as much as words could do; in the end. be ary 1694 
defired a preſent trial. Articles were upon that bridal What they 
againſt him; he, in anſwer to theſe, denied bis having te. x i he 
ceived the money, But his ſervant, whoſe teſtimony only 4 
could have cleared: that point, diſappearing, the ſuſpicion us actua 
ſtuck ſtill on him. It was intended to hang up the matter Tb 


to another ſeſſion ; but an act of grace came in the end d 
this, with an exception indeed as to corruption; yet this hoe 
diſcovery was let fall; and it was believed too many ot al 
ſides were concerned in it: For, by a common conſcat, !t vs 
never revived *. 

Whilſt the lords were debating on the duke of Leeds's a 
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Sir John Trevor, abſenting himſelf from the houſe, the commons. 
95 5 = * . I * 

14th of March, reſolved to proceed to the election of a new ipcuk 
ſir Thomas Littleton and Mr. Paul Foley were propoſcd. Then 
clined to choole Littleton ; but Mr. Wharton, comptroller of the king 
hold, having ſpoken in his behalf, the commons trom 
7 — } R : 7 : a 
ſumed, that he was altogether in the court intereſt, and thereupon 


Mr. Foley. D:tlwood, 

On the 16th of March the commons proceeded upon the avoren Thomas C 
oned reports, and refolved, That fir John Trevor, their lte pe Movement 
ing guiſty of a high crime and miſdemeanor, &c, be expelled the h commons, 
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Tuo days alter they paſted another vote, That whotoeve! thou 
ver any money or other gratuity given to any member of the houic, 1277 
ters trantucted in the houſe, relating to the orphans bill, or the Eat? 
company, ſhould have the indemnity of the houle for ſuch gift;“ ant 
ed, that Mr. Charles Nois and ſeveral others ſhould attend the holte! 
next day, Mr. Nois attended accordingly, and being exammed, * 
ſolved, © That he, having to ſeveral perions pretended be was out t 
or engaged to give great ſums of money to feveral members of tt: 
In order to paſs the orphans bill, which, on his examination, he denies 
have given or promiſed, had been an occaſion of ſcandal to the hon 
the members thereof, And thereupon it was ordered, thit 2 
Mr. Nois be taken into the cultody of the ferjeant at {1115 ce 


the houſe, © _ p ocipally \ 

On the 26th of March 1695, it was reſolved by the commons, * Tau auß 32 
Hungertord, one of their members, having received twenty ges ſt wa; 2 
pains and ſervice as chairman ot the committee of the houte, to Et e bas diſdur 
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orphans bill was committed, was guilty of a high crime and mische 
and that he. be expelled the houſe.” = ol 

* In the collection of the proceedings in parliament mentioned * | 
foregoing note, the reader may likewiſe find an account of tlie Eat lad 
company's aſtair, from whence the following extract is takett © 0 

On the 12th of March Mr, Foley reported from the ſaid committee 
as ſoon as they came to the Eaſt-India houſe, they called for me 
all monies paid for the ſpecial ſervice of the company: upon peru: | * 
obſerving, that the greateſt payment was in the year 1693, they ict 
the orders for the iſſuing of that money, the chief of which vcte, hs . 
the 13th of April 1693, and another dated the 24th of Novenioer e 
and another the 22d ot January 1693-4: in purſuance of which them 
22,2751. 24,9831. and 30,0001. were ſeverally paid out'of the caſh, abc 
ing in all to 77,2581, befides ſeveral ſmaller ſums, amounting u u u the 
to 10,144]. which, with the former ſum, made 87, 402l. all ſued on "I 
year 1693, while fir Thomas Cooke was governugy and Franc 
elq. deputy governor, for the ſpecial ſervice of the houſe, and obras, 
new charter. That they found by examination of moſt of the 2 


R 


e and the commons proceeding to impeach other perſons 
*. ed in this corruption, the king came to the houſe of 
4 2 "I ſending for the commons, put an end to the 
| | | 75 2 with the following ſpeech: 


O F. 


&« My lords and gentlemen, 


„ Am come to give you thanks for the ſupplies provided 
l for carrying on the war, in which we are engaged, 
Pod at the ſame time to conclude this ſeſſion, which cannot be 
continued longer without manifeſt prejudice to the ends, for 
which theſe ſupplies are given; the ſeaſon of the year making 
&: ſo neceſſary for me to be abroad, that it were to be wiſhed 
dur buſineſs at home would have allowed me to have been 
Shore ſooner. 
wo” take care to place the adminiſtration of. affairs, 
during my abſence, in ſuch perions, on whole care and fide- 


preſent at the committees of the Eaſt-Indin company, here the far or- 
bers were made. That the governor in the ſaid committees did only in 

*neral, inform what ſums he had diſburicd, without naming the parti- 
Eulars, to whom, or to what fervice ; which ſeveral of them tud was a 
pe courſe, ſince fir Thomas Cooke came to be deputy-governor or go- 
Femor. That in a ſtate of the company's caſh, dated at the Eatt-India 
Houſe the 5th of March 1694-5, and drawn up by ſeveral members of the 
company impowered for that purpoſe, near all the aforefud fums were 
Sbſcrved to be paid and placed to the company's account of charges general, 
wid out of caſh, VIZ. in 1688 and 1689, fir Benjamin Batharſt governor, 
and fir Joſiah Child deputy-governor, 2230l, 148. In 1690 and 169 
br Joſeph Herne governor, and hr Thomas Cooke deputy governor, 13,5321. 
*. In 1692 and 1693, fir Thomas Cooke governor, and Mr, Tyften de- 
Puty-governor, 87,4021. 12S. in the whole 103,165]. 155. Dar upon 
rrumination of the company's caſh-book, having found that the balance, 
Ke 31 it of October 1694, was 124,249]. they demanded of Mr. Portman the 
Exſhicry if he had the ſame in caſh. That he replied, he had not, but in- 
end thereof laid before them in writing, that 90, oool. was lent upon fir 
: Thomas Cooke's notes (which he produced) with other particulars, which 
0 made up the abovementioned balance. "Phat in this note fir Thomas C 00Kke 
vr ned the receipt of 90, oool. which he had diſburſed and pad tor 99,1971. 
Rock in the Eaſt-India company for their account; though they did not find 
my warrant for the faid tum, or any of the ſtock transferred in the com- 
p:iny's books for their account, excceding 18, zocl. ſtock the r6th of Janus 
le ary 1694-5 The committee of the howle ot commons turtter reported, 
(ht they tound a contract, dated the 26th ot Februiry 10693, tor 200 
dons of falt-petre, to be brought home in the ſhip Seymour trom India, 
bo py 1 2,000. for the ſame, and 2561. freight per tun, belides all charges 
der, That 2000l. which was the ſum tent out to purchaſe the tilt-petre, 
us actually paid out of the company's cath ; and that a bond tor thc re- 
miining 10,000] was given under the feal of the company, payable the 34 ft 
pf March 1695, whether the faid thip arrived in fſatety or not, with this 


Fn:ifation only, that, if 200 ton of falt-petre be not laden upon the ſaid ſhip, 
hien to repay in proportion to the want thercof; o that the reſult of this con- 
Mut was, that the company ran the adventure of 12,0001. tor that which 
cot only 2,000], and muſt conſequently Joſe 12,0000, iH the {lip mil- 
7 e-rricd, And, on the other hand, the ſeller got 10, ogol. clear, without 
Eifourſing or running the hazird of one penny; and, what is yet mote, u 
5 4 certain loſs of 9 or 10, oool. would attend it, if the ihip arnved in ſatety. 


* 


That the committee, having examined the members ot the company con- 
derning this contract, they owned it to be true ; That the 20001, was paid, 

1 pnd 10,0001, bond given to Mr. "Thomas Coliton. That, about the tame 
due this contract was made, fo many of the interlopers, as would tell their 

Wircs in the interlopers to the Eatt-Indiz Company, were allowed their rit 

toſt, and 251. per cent. advance: which was done by giving them credit 

for ſo much in the Eaſt-India books. That the committee found fit Samuel 
D:thwood, fir John Fleet, Mr. John Perry, fir Joſeph Herne, and fir 

3 Thomas Cooke, were pretent at the court of comnmttecs, when the orders 
| Wovementioned were made; but, they being all members of the houſe of 
commons, the committee did not think fit to examine them. That the reſt 
c committees, who were preſent at making thote orders, and moſt ot 
| hom had been examined, could give no account of the diſpoſal of the 
1 pioney iſſued out during the time of fir Joſeph Herne's and fir Thomas 
41 Cocke's government, but only that the fame was paid for ſpecial ſervice ; 
aud that a great part thereof was put into the hands of {ir Baſil Firebraſs : 
What one of them, viz. fir Benjamin Rathurſt, ſaid, that fir Joſeph Herne 
l the greateſt part of 139321. 9s. to diſpoſe of; and tr Benjamin Bathurſt 
F'ovld have called for an account thereof, but tir Thomas Cooke delired he 
aud not: That the company's committee of nine had often called upon fir 
bonus Cooke to give an account to whom he had diſtributed the money he 
Neched, which he had ſome time promiſed, and afterwards declined to 
0; lothat the ſecret of that ſervice, and the placing of that money, lay 
gp opally with fir Thomas Cooke and fir Joſeph Herne. That, fir Ben- 
| im Bathurſt finding ſo great a ſum as 300001. charged for ſecret ſervices, 
dad ſome warm dilcourſe with fir Thomas Cooke about it, to know how 
as diſburſed ; but fir Thomas refuſed to give him any particulars, and 
hum, he ſhould remember he was bound by his oath to the company 
WW keep their ſecrets; to which fir Benjamin replied, * He was under the 
e obligation to be true to the intereſt of the company.“ Sir Benjamin 
burst further ſaid, that, about April 1694, underſtanding, that tliey 
eie in want of money, he looked into the caſh-book ; which caſting up, 
WP found a conſiderable ſum in caſh, and, taking ſome perſons with him, 
Fouried fir Thomas Cooke about it, who ſaid, The gooool. he had re- 
6 ed was to gratify ſome perſons, in caſe the bill ſhould paſs.“ As for 


vol i Ne contrac p a 8 nin . 7 al it was me 
ghar” Dy fir 1 * Uebe Ty i r Bf draft _ . Mir F al 
One | ; als ; : 
ber 109 Ame into court, | 
de ume > N likewiſe reported, that ſir Baſil Firebraſs, being examined, 
\, Amond 1 1 on had receivec ,pwards of 16,0001, which was tor buying ſhares 
the clue £ tocks, and which the company had allowed; but ſaid, he knew no 
nod Found the committee of nine had to ſay, that a great part of the other ſums 
ig Ty Ke put into his hands. He confeſſed, that he invited ſeveral perſons to 
dtms! = into the company, and offered to lay down money for ſeveral; and 
e pellen E they liked it not at the year's end, he would then take it off their 
prele® ns which offer he made to members of the houſe of commons“ among 


Nah ce au account to the company of his doing ſo, who promiſed 
+ * 5 
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lity I can entirely depend ; and I doubt not, my lords and 
gentlemen, but every one of you, in your ſeveral ſtations, 
will be affiſting to them. This is what I require of you, and 


that you be more than ordinarily vigilant in preſerving the 
public peace.” 


Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 18th of June. 

During this ſeſſion, a bill was patled for preventing the 
clipping and counterfeiting the current coin of the kingdom. 
The ſtate of the filver coin was now extremely bad. There 
were two forts of it ; the one was milled, and could not be 
practiſed on: But the other was not ſo, and was ſubject to 
clipping ; and, in a courſe of ſome years, the old money 
was every year ſo much diminiſhed, that it at laſt grew to be 
leſs than the halt of the intrinſic value; thoſe, who drove 
this trade, were as much inriched, as the nation ſuffered by 
it. When it came to be generally obſerved, the king was 


to indemnify him. That, concerning the accommodation with the inter- 
lopers,” the company had a letter from the earl of Nottingham, That it 
was the king's pleature, that they ſhould come to an agreement with the in- 
terlopers.“ That the propoſal to them was 25 per cent, for bringing in their 
ſtock to the company, and one half of the profit befides, which one half of 
the interlopets accepted; but, Mr. Godfrey, and ſome others, ſtanding 
upon zo per cent. Mr, Colſton went off with them, and did not come into 
the company. That Mr, Ward ſaid it was agreed by the interlopers, that 
only 2000l. ſhould be employed in buying of falt-petre : That Mr, Colſton 
vas to have the advantage of it, which he believed was not for Mr. Colſton 
himſelf, but * for ſome other gentlemen :* And laſtly, that the original 
inducement to the leave of the interlopers going out was that agreement with 
Mr. Coliton. 

On the 26th of March, the commons ordered, "That fir Thomas Cooke, 
a memoet of the houie, do give an account, how the 874021. mentioned in 
the report, was distributed; which he retuling to do, he was thereupon 
committed pritoner to the Tower of London, and a bill was ordered to be 
brought in, to oblige him to make the ſaid diſcovery. On the 28th of 
Match, the bill was prelented, reccived, and read the firſt time; the caſhier 
ot the Eait-India Company ordered to produce the warrants for the ſums 
mentioned, un the report to be paid tor ſpecial ſervice or charges general ; 
and the contract for falt-petre, offered to the houſe by Mr, Colſton, read 
and examined, The next day the bill was read a ſecond time, and commit- 
ted to a committee of rhe whole houſe, and the caſhier of the Eaſt-India 
Company produced the warrants, according to order. On the zoth of 
March, tir Bail Frebrafs delivered in an account of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pay, winch was examined, and fir Thomas Cooke petitioned the houſe, 
that he might be heard by countel, betore the bill againſt him ſhould paſs; 
which was gramed, 

Upon the 2d of April, the commons, in a grand committee, went 
through the bill, to oblige fir Thoms Cooke to account, made ſeveral 
amendments to it, and ordered it to be reported the next day, Accordingly 
on the zd of April, Mr. Bridges reported the amendments made to that bill, 
which were agreed unto, and the bill, io amended, ordered to be engroſſed. 
Upon the 6th of the lame month, fir Thomas Cooke”s counſel having been 
heard, the bill agami# him was read the third time, aud paſſed, and lent up 
to the lords tor their concurtence. 

At the tirit reading of this bill in the houſe of lords, the duke of Leeds, 
lord prefident of his nryefiy's privy-council, ſpoke vehemently againſt it, 
living inttoduced his difcourte by a lolemn proteſtation of his own innocence 
and difimerettednels ja this matter; which anticipated apology for himſelf, 


together with the abhorrence of fo neceffuiy a law, began to raiſe great ſuſ- 


picions againſt his grace, On the 13th of April the lords ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe of commons, to daſite them, thit ir Thomas Cooke, a member of 
their houſe, and now a prifoner in the Tower, might be permitted and or- 


deted to appear at the bar of the lords, whereupon the commons ordered, 


that he ſhould attend their lordfhips, as was dehred. Sir Thomas Cooke 
being brought, upon his petition, to the bar of the lords, declared him- 


done it betore in the houte of commons, if he could have obtained there an 
indemnitying vote. Thercupou it being demanded of him, What he would 
be indemmiſied trom ? He aniwered, all actions and ſuits, except from the Eaſt- 
India Company, whom, if he had nyured, he would be hound to ſuffer the ſever- 
eſt puniſhment, He deſired allo to be indemmſied trom ſcandalums; and it 
being aſked him, Whether he meant ſcandalum magnatum ?he ſaid, Ves. 

He being withdrawn, the duke of Leeds ſtood up, and declared, * That 
he was very glad, that gentleman was come to ſuch a teinper, as to be 
willing to, dilcover ; whereby that bill was prevented, which his grace 
eſtecmed of fo pernicious a nature.” His grace obſerved to their lordſhips, 
* how the commons took care of the reputation of their houſe, in aſking fir 
Thomas Cooke, Whether he had diſtributed any money among any of their 
members? Who purged them by a folemn proteſtation, that he had not.“ 
His grace therefore thought it reaſonable, that the lords ſhould have ſome re- 
gard to themfelves; and moved, That fir Thomas Cooke might be called 
in, and aſked, * Whether he was willing, upon oath, to purge all that fat 
there ?* This motion being rejected, the lords reſolved, that the bill ſent up 
trom the commons againſt tir Thomas Cooke ſhould not be proceeded upon, 
but appointed a committee to draw a bill to indemnity him. 

That committee being withdrawn, and having made ſome progreſs, notice 
came from fir Thomas Cooke, that he was atiaid he might be miſappre- 
hended as to what he had faid concerning a diſcovery, in that he ſaid he was 
willing and ready; for by ready he only meant willing; and that he ſhould 
necd at lealt fonr months to make the diſcovery he promiſed. This wag 
highly reſented by ſome of the lords of the committee, who immediatel 
moved, that the commi:tee might riſe and report to the houſe this fre 
matter, and the trifling ot fir Thomas Cooke; ſo that the bill deſigned to 
oblige him to give an account might now proceed. But ſome lords ſoftened 
this, and fir Thomas Cooke begging a favourable treatment, and engaging 
to diſcover within ſeven days, the committee went on with the bill, *ro in- 
demnity him from actions, which he might be liable to, by reaſon of his 
diſcovery, to whom he had diſtributed ſeveral ſums of money therein men- 
tioned, to be received out of the treaſure of the Eaſt-India company, or for 
any. proſecution for ſuch diſtribution,” 

This bill having paſſed both honſes by the 19th of April, his majeſty 
the 22d, came to the houſe ot lords, and gave his aſſent to it. P 

As ſoon as the act to indemnify fir T — Cooke was paſſed, the lords, 
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adviied to iſſue out a proclamation, that no money ſhould 
paſs for the future, by the tale, but by the weight, which 
would put a preſcnt end to clipping. But Seymour, being 
then in the treaſury, oppoſed this; he adviſed the king to 
look on, and let that matter have its courſe : The parhament 
would in due time take care of it ; but, in the mean while, 
the badneſs of money quickened the circulation, while every 
one ſtudied to put out of his hands all the bad money ; and 
this would make all people the readier to bring their cath in- 
to the exchequer; and ſo a loan was more eaſily made. The 
badneſs of the money began now to grow very viſible; it was 

lain, that no remedy could be provided for it, but by re- 
coining all the ſpecic of England ; and that could not be ſet 
about, in the end of a lefſion. The earls of Rocheſter and 
Nottingham repreſented this very tragically in the houſe ot 
lords, where it was not poſible to give the proper remedy ; 
it produced only an act, with Hr cter clauſes and ſeverer 
penaltics againſt clippers; this had no other effect, but 
that it alarmed the nation, and funk the value of our mo- 
ncy in the exc hange 5 guincas, which were equal in value to 


by a meſſage, acuninted the commons, that they had refolved to nominate 
* . 1 * 4 * 8 . 

twelve of their houſe to be of the committee of lords and commons appointed 
by the ſaid act and accordingly nomiltiatieu, 

Karl of Monmouth, 

Earl of Marlborough, 

Karl of Torrington, 

Lord Viſcount Weymouth, 

Lord Cornwallis, 


Lord Godolphin. 


The Karl of Pembroke, 
Lord privy ſeal. 
Duke of Shrewtioury, 
Karl ot M cnc tte I's 
Earl oft B. 1d g. : 
Earl ot Tbanct, 
Earl of Rochelter, 


el, 


1 
mon rcloived 


5 4 WH 
Whereupon the c houſe 


Sir ſohn Thompson, "The Hon. Thomas Warton, eſq. 
Sir Richard Oattow, Mi, Harley, 

Mr. Bridges, Sir Walter Voung, 

Mr. Charles Montag, 51, Cinilopher Mulgrave, 

Mr. Henr, Boyle, Sir Edward Abney, 

Sir Henry Hobart, Myr. Coiavick, 

Sir Thomas Littleton, Sir Herb. lt Crofts, 

Mr. Hutclunton, Sit Rowland Gwyn, 

Mr. Boſco owe I, Mr. P. TILT 6 

Sir Thomas Pope Blount, du William Cooper, 


Mr. Clarke, Mr. Brockman, ; 
Mr. Pelham, Mr. Gwyn. 
On the 23d of April, fr A home Cooke appeared before the committee, 
and, being (worn, delve ed to thetn in writing his dicovery ot the diſpofal 
2 8 - 8 : 
and application of the fun of 65,0560), and go,o09), In the account of the 


65,000). the ſum ol 10,0501, Was mentoned to be delivered to rants 
Tyticn, clq. » 'o050!. to Mr. Richard Acton, 3381. to Mr. Nathaniel Moly- 
neux, 2291. to {ir John Cura, 3501. to Paul ocminique, cg. 382. 10 
captain John Cretmin, 1, gaine!s to clone! Fu z Patrick, 545. to 
Charles Bates, elq. u 40,0001, to fir Palit Fitebrafs; all which toremen— 
tioned ſums were {ard to be paid for ipecial ſervice of the Fali-India com- 
pany, to defray the charges, and acknowledge the pains and ſervices of 
the aforementioned perions and their friend: on ſoliciting to prevent a new 
ſettlement of the Exait-Indis compury, and to endeavour; the ettabhſhment of 
the old; or in confideration ot lofies they had by the the Kaſt-Indlia ſtock, 
Beſides $00 gume's paid tothe attorney-ge ral, 200 to the lolicitor-general, 
and 200 more to Mr, Sammoob, tor the great trouble and charges in paſſing 
the charter, and other attaics relating to the company. As for the tum of 


0,000]. mentioned in the bill, rhe tame v laid to be laid out in buying 
Za Indi ſtock of ſeveral peitonz, tor account of the Eaſt-India company, 

The original being read by ur Faomas Cooke, and the committee con- 
civing it to be imporiect, aud not teh us the act required, they acquainted 
him that they expected amo Count of thoſe matters. Where— 
upon fi; Thomas Cooke nid. 1 hat as to the firſt tum of 10,000]. the ſane 
Was paid to Mr. Tytica in ta lies in November 1692: That he gave him no 
directions how it thoald be difpoled, but it wasn expectation to have the char- 
ter of the Kafl-Indin company contiraied, and new regulations thereto made. 
That it was intended for the fervice of the king. That he could not ſay the 
king had it ; but believed Mr. TI'vficn told him, that he delivered it to fir 
Joſiah Child, who delivered it to his mayetty ; adding, that it was a * cuf- 
tomary preſent,” andthat in King Charlegs and other tormer reigns, the like 
had been done tor ever yours, which by the books of the company might 
appear. That, „ent nentioned in the account, that fun 
was paid to Mr. Richard Acton, about the fame time, who declared, he 
had feveral frients capible of doing great ſervice to the company's affairs, 
and ſeverat of them would speak with parliament-men.“ That he could not 
particularize who they were, but the cd aimed at was to get an act of par- 
lament, Ihat he knew no man Letides Mr. Acton who could give an ac- 
count, who had that money ; Pi be mntinſted it wholly with Mr, Acton, 
with the privity of tir Joan Chi, who recommended Acton as an honeſt 
and able man, und a perton candle of doing the company ſervice ; the 
court having given him power as he conceived to diſpote of the money by 
another hand as well as by lus own, That the inducements for giving this 
money were fears of the iirrlopers going out, and ſubſcriptions tor a new 


company going on; by hin they apprehended the company would be ruin— 
ed. That there was a ell ar rhat time for another Eaſt-India company: 
and that the king hiu tent a mcfiize to the houſe of commons to ſettle the 
Eaſt-India trade, That . was advanced by Acton himſelf, and not 
repaid him in tome months after ; which money he believed Acton paid 
away the fame feiton ; ani that the other 2000l, to Acton was for intereſt, 
and his pains and expences, den were great. That Acton did ſay, * He 
could teil ſome perions emplove't in that attair : that he did underſtand, that 
this money was to be lad ont tor promoting their affairs in parliament : that 
he could not lay to whum it was given, but underſtood & went no further 
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is innocent, it every man be guilty, We ca 


twenty-one ſhillings and fixpence in filver, roſe to thin, 
ſhillings, that is to ſay, thirty ſhillings ſunk to twenty 
ſhillings and ſixpence. This public diſgrace put on 
coin, when the evil was not cured, was in effect a 
point carried, by which there was an opportunity 
to fink the credit of the government, and of the 
funds; and it brought a diſcount of above 40l. 
upon tallies. 

[ 1695 |] After the ſeſſion was over, the affair of the coin 9 
conſidered by the council; and as the late act againſt clippins 
was far from «affording a redreſs of that grievance, it u. 
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confulted what methods ſhould be taken for remedying ij 
great an abuſe. Some propoſed the recoining the mon 
with ſuch a raiſing the value of the ſpecie, as ſhould b.. 
lance the loſs upon the old money, that was to be calle 
in. This pleated ſo many, that it was not eaſy to corres 
an error, which muſt have had very bad effects in the co. 
cluſion, for the only fixed ſtandard muſt be the intrinſe v. 
lue of an ounce of filver; and it was a public robbery, thy 
would very much prejudice our trade, not to keep the value 


than the houie of commons; and that he found no good fruit by ſuch d 


tribution.” As to the 338), paid to Mr. Molygenx, fir Thomas Cook: 


* ö 5 1 
that Mr. Molyneux told him, this money was to be diſpoſed Of to th f 
Rivers; but tice his confinement, Molynenx bad told him, that mms ard 


never had it, and hc had made uſe of it himſelf, As to the thouty 
neas paid to Mr. Fitz-Patrick, deceated, that Fitz-Patrick told him he þ 
great intereſt with the lord Nottinguam : that he would try what he cc 
do; and he did not doubt but he might accompliſh great ſervices, provides 
he might have ſuch a ſum of money : that he believed Fitz-Pattick h 


the money himſelt; and that there was a promiſe of a farther ſum, if the. 
tended. act of parliament did not paſs. "That the 5451. was to be paid © 
Mr. Charles Bates, when the charter was ſeitled, and was paid according; 
in October 1693. That he hiwlelf had no acynaintance with him; but: 
Baſil Firebrats told him, that Bates ha! acquaintance with feve al logds 
and named the marquis of Caermatthen now duke of Leeds.“ That, 4 9 
the ſirſt 10009), . paid to fir Baſil Firebraſs, it. was paid to him abou 


i * þ *} - p 92 * - " | * . 
That it was always his appren nion 


„ that ur bait 
Firebraſs kept it for himſelf, to recompenſe bis loff-s in the interlopi 
trade. And as to the tfeveral other fums. which co upleut the further fan 
of zo, ooo. paid to fir Ball, that they were paid at one time, tibugh Gs 
pending upon ſcveral contracts; and that the reaſon, why the 35,002), wa 
in ten ſeveral contracts, might be bccaute fir Baſil might have occafio 
diſttibute it to ſeveral perſons : that as to the ſums paid to fir ſohn Chard 
and Mr, Docminique, he believed they were expended in the company's 
ſervice; and as to the 3821. to c aptain Germain, chat it was paid hin to 


Nove mber 1693. 


* 
1170 


bring him off from the interlopets, and engoce him in the Eafl 
pany's intereſt, Laſtly, as to the 90,0001, fir Thomas Cooke declared, that 
it was 99, 197]. ftock Lought foi 90,000, of feveral perſons for the ute of 
the conpany, to mike good the contracts with hr Baſil, if he ſhould chuk 
to accept itock: that the ſtock was transferted to. ſeveral peilons. to the 
company's ute; that he was accountable for it; that | 
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ligation tor the ſame „ LAT Part of the ftock was transferred to the con- 
1 7 9 p 4 1 
pany ; and that the other pait was fold to their . uſes, and they had the 


money.” 

Mi. Comptroller Wharton having, on the 24th of April, reported thi 
examination to the houſe of tes aroic about the lame, 
and one of then | the noute, that the carl Rivers protelt 
he never received a penny ; and though he was now of 
had the fame eftecin ior the commons as: heretofore ; and that, accorcing 
to his lo: dſhip's motion, the lords had ſent for Mr. Molyneux to be ex: 
mined. Another member obterved that, as to all the little fams, fir The- 
mas Cooke knew well to whom they were given; but he could never lem 
to whom fir Bayl Firebraſs diſtributed the nionics he had received; tor ir 
Baſil would not give him an account of that matter, though often aſkedly 
him to do it: that, on the other hand, Acton would have told fir Tay 
mas, but he would not hear him. A thi d member ſaid, tat fir Thows 
Cooke's accomit contained nothing but generals; not one da 
c.: that as to the ten thouſand pounds to Mr. Acton, he. ered te 1 
him the partioulare, and he was unwilling to hear him, but did not dad 
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but Acton won! Zive a particular and farisfattory account of ail dite 
by hun. And ye, in the fame moment being aſked where and in what co 

1 1 . 1 X 6 . x 1 p A mot p 
dition tins Acton was, he declared, * he was a diftracted man, aud not a6 

I " us ans 4 1 1 11 1 1 
to give the houſe any account at all.“ A fourth member 11d, * No 


nnot be mmocent, u We 00. 


k 8 OFF 3 
lay our hands on thute men, that have betrayed us and the company; ! 
hope, themſelves. Let us go as far as we can, and then we thall not be A 
fault.“ And he moved, that. Firebraſs m 


ts 


"\ x ++ i 
and Acton be ordered to attend d 
45 . 1 * 1 % * 4 . ALS [ NY 
ieconded the motion; and I. 


houſe the next day. Another meinbar i 
| 1 I #6 \f 1% 
NEL” Own, WAO Vas accuice 10 


moved, that they forget not a member of 
ceiving a conſiderable tum. | 

In the midſt of theſe debates, there came a meſſage from the lore 1.0 
firing a conterence, v hich was immediately held; and therein the Lorcmip 
acquainted the commons, that they had ſent for Mr. Acton and feveril 9m. 
in order to have them examined; that they had intimation, that ur 5 
Firebraſs was near at hand, and would appear ; and that their lorglps | . 
of opinion, that all future examinations of any of the perſons mention»: 
the report of fir Thomas Cooke's account be had before the committee 
both houſes, appointed to receive fir Thomas Cooke's examination; to de 
the commons agreed, Accordingly, the committee met the ſame cay fo 
exchcquer chamber, and fir Bakl Firebraſs being interrogated touching 
receipt of 40,000l. charged on him by fir Thomas Cooke, and touchg ” 
diſtribution ther2of, he depoſed, * that the firſt 10,0001, was given to Hun 


5 * . * * , * 1 — „ —_— : COIN 
a gratuity tor his loſſes, ſome time before the charter of the Ealt-ancn 


* * * . 1 «op "*1*P f f 4 
pany paſſed : that the ſum of 1 65000 ju was rec lived hy him, by Vil: * 7 
contract with 1:r Thomas Cooke, tor feyvours and ſervices done: tun 


ſtock, at the time of the contract valued at 1 fol. per cent. falling 
wards to 100 per cent. the difference was zo, oool. which they made *t, 
him: that the reaſon of the fall of the ſtock was the ſhips hot come | 


and that, if that had not happened, he had gained as much 39 t 5 . 
paid him: that he was poſitive, that the 19,0001. and 30,0001, were 3 , 


lelf, and for the uſe of no other perſon whatſoever, except 599% PV) 
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f our ſpccie near an equality with its weight and fineneſs 

1 filver; ſo that the difference between the old and new 

—_— could only be ſet right by the houſe of cominons, in 
1 1 to be given for that . 5 
WW The lord-keeper Sommers did indeed propoſe that, which 
ould have put an effectual ſtop to clipping for the future ; 
t was, that a proclamation ſhould be prepared with ſluch 
ecrecy, as to be publiſhed over all England on the ſame 
Iv, ordering money to paſs only by weight; but that, at 
he ſame time, during three or four days atter the proclama- 
ion, all perſons in every country, who had money, ſhould 


ring it in to be told and weighed ; and the difference was 


well, becautc he had good intereſt among the interlopers, ane was inſtru— 
1 %.% PA bs 2 
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es: that he paid no part of the ſaid ins to- 


mal in re CONCHINg dieren of t 
ment, nor made ans promite ſo to. 
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bl CERT ral Gucontiles vi h fir L homns ( ooke about ung 11s CIVNKGICAV 1511766 
roche a new charter, it being his intereſt ſo to do, after the contracts 
Dp proH : - x0 IF es elec: 
: re made: that he believed fir l honms e voke might defire mm to acquaint 
| 0 he dipoted of the money 5 Dim that tin deponent told hin,, 1 
rar. but contrary to agreement ; and that fir Thomas wias not to atk lim 
N 1 0 3 * 
hit he did wich his own, 
J 


Afterwards the committee aſked fir Bal, Wh it particular ſervice he dig 
3 to do, for procuring a new ch iter?“ To which on „ tht 
vas unwilling to take too much upon Mimtelf; thet hie thought he did 
eat ſervice to the comp ny in ſolicit but wit 

at ſome other time, being then much diipoſe 12 
next day tr Baſil Firebrats, being again examined, 
Hes, Whom he thy 
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health, 
Shop nr 
tarthel Gaepoied, 
mgm Die to d U 
it leveral perſons 
honour, he gave Wo notcs tor Atwꝛe , payable to 
r. Bates, or hearer: that one note was the other tor 
1 * 0 * . 25 . l , . 
meas : that he pit the notes into Bates's h nds, who told the pont, 
Fri 4 . 214 n * 1 1 A * 27 o * * 
would dcal with him for hinclt ; and if the buſincts were done, he 
1 11 nn 8 g ] * 197 9 TP POR 
Huld cep the notes, clic deliver then 8am A 4 Sg OO ©UINC IS Were 
' . . : . , : —— «|, » 7 14 , a . ' _ . f 4 + ! % 
«> after the charter for reitoring the Kaſt-l dia compun  patied :- tin 
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notes from lir Thomas Cooke, anc Was aMCCOUuNt ible to him tor the 
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me: thit he believed fir Thomas Cooke knew how theſe. notes u ere to be 
'\ 4 * pe , % 7 > 
poted of; and that he told fir Thongs Cooke, thit Mr, Bates Ind ace 
untance with ſeveral lord-, namng the lord priettdent and others: that 
1 — , 4 | \ ' 
e deponent could not tell hom this money was deſignecl for, or what 
tes did with it, for that Bates would not deal on Inch terms ot telling 
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mes: that Bates introduced hum ſeveral times t the 


1 
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lord pielident, who 

ſcruples in point Gf law, which were removed by the attorne' 

t one day lait week the 5000 gpuineus were oftered by Bates bk 
i3 15 micht make a noiſe; that, it fir l 

e nog it too mich, he would give it him again 


ho- 
1 | ; that on Tuc 
& vas droaght to this deponent, aud that the other 500 
eas Were itill in Bates's hands: that ir Thomas Cooke refuled to take 
. his money at firſt, but atterwards confented to it th. morning when he 
* brought up before this committee: that he believed fir Thomas had a 
ble account; the one made up witi this ſom, the other u ithout it: that 
s would have pd back the whole; but fir Thomas C. woke fd, the 
Punt would not be even, if the 500 guineas were brought into tha 1COUNt : 
Wait this was no part of the 40,0001, bet, re-mentioned to h pad to this de- 
Pint; which ſum, he f1id, he always underftood to hc whotly for his own 
W 1nd benefit: th it they found great ſtops in the ch ters, which they up- 
mended proceeded ſometimes from my lord Nattingh' mn, und ſometimes 
1 others: that col. Fitz- Patrick r. cerved tooo guincds on the tune ternis 
e with others, if the charter paffed : that he pretended great intereſt 
in the lord Nottingh um, and that he could have intormation from my lidy 
ty, how the queen's pleature was à that cel. Fitzpatrick ud, he word 
ds prevail with lord Nottingham tor 5000 guineas upon pafling the char- 
and cool. on the act of parliament ; but that the carl of N ottingh un 
olutely refuſed to take it - that the deponent heard, that a note, tgned by 
Jotiah Child and fir Th mas Cooke, for Odo in Tyilin'; 
[is for about a year, to be paid in caſe the act paiſed ; and thut it was 
Nied, as he unterftood, by the carl of Portland, to whom Tyilen had 
fred it. 
Plr. Richard Acton being examined he fore the fume committee, depoſed, 
Wt he received the ſums of 10,000l. and 20001). of fr Thomas Cooke : 
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dhe told fir Thomas he had friends, who: wo: id take pains to do. the 
Pu ſervice ; but they wo ud have 10,900). : that hs bi -2000!, tor his 
? .. 3 ” * — * * 1 ; 1 

DIe in attending wo icthons ; and that, if the bill. #41 the neiv. con. 


had paſſed, he was to have had nothing. that he dic not diſteihute 


* 01 

| pat to members, but to thoſe who hac inerct with members: 
| lone of them, to whom he gave money to be di; ured, were Mr. 

F835, With whom this deponent was concerned in «to Hing the army, 
0 Who had acquaintance with colonels in tie houte, an teme notrhern 


4 ers) Mr, Wallis, Mr, Ridley, Mr, Docmini, e, Xe, and that colonel 
| wall. 5 ; . , \ ' . 
Well and colone! Dean, who were ſince dead, were the oniy perſons 
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de himtelf gave money tc 


t] 
de next day, April 26th, the committee of both honſes proceeded up- 
e EXamination of the reſt of the perions mentioned in their report; 
- Mr, ates being ſworn, depoſed, „that Gr Bail Fire braſs did apply 
o him, to uſe his intereſt for obtaining a charter tor the Ealt-india 
WY the old charter being forfeited ; and told him they would be 
aal: mat the deponent did-uſc his mtereſt with the lord pielident, who 
ol ie would do what ſervice he could: that the lord preſident, had deli- 
opinion publicly, for confirming the charter, and thought the for- 
een mrdfhip : that, having received notes for five thouſind five hun. 
dNEAs, he told the lord preſident u har ſum he had, and would have 
* 0 it o nis lordſhip, but he refuſed it: that thereupon, in regard he 
* dot very well tell money himſelt, he aſked leave of my lord, that his 
* un might tell the Money; to which his lordſhip anlwerea, he gave leave; 
L. ngly monſicur Robart received the money : that after monſieur 
WD!) |! 8 he brought the ſume to the deponent, in whoſe pot: 
| thy Une ti he Pai four thouſand tour hundred Sluncas thereof 
5 1010 i ur Bafil Firebraſs, Which, as he takes If, was upon Monda 
| n ad, being examined again as to the ſame matter, lie 
1 warm | thouſand tour hundred guineas Paid back by lir Baſil 
6 ba dss n th one thoutand one hundred gzunne as in each, brought 
bulieut Robart, within a month laſt paſt, As to the 600 Bul- 
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to be regiſtered, and the money ſealed up, to the end of the 
time given, and then to be reſtored to the Owners; and an 
aſſurance was to be given, that this deficiency in weight 
thould be laid before the parliament, to be ſupplied another 
way, and to be allowed then in the following taxes, But, 
though the king liked this Propoſition, vet all the reſt of 
the council were againſt it. 1 ney faid, this would ſtop the 
Circulation of money, and might occaſion tumoults in the 
markets Thoſe, Whoſe money was thus to be weighed, 
would not believe, that the difterence between the tale and 
the weight would be aliowed them, and fo might grow mu- 
tinous. Therefore they were for leaving the matter to the 


neus remaining oſthe doo, he at ſir ſt ſaid he hack ſbent the ſame 
terwards examined us iu the fame matter; lard, they were at 
ay, But hem ay hve ſpent eme: that the reaton 
a four hundred guincas was the nome, that 
migen think he had not deſerved them: 
ed gnineas were for his own private 
them to his tootman.“ 

dir Bifil Fire beat „being once more 6% ned, 
mis Cooke and others 051. rving him active, 
among] noblemen, applied theintelves to him to CIGEAvour ft 
new charter, That fie Ihomas Cooke Was apprchonhve, that it {tuck with 
the duke of Le: de, „nd fold the (| Ponent, that 10e Wi, M1: it DC TOUR out 
to the That he there upon apphed hinifelt to Mr. 1] \, Who would 
talk with the duke, but tick, the deponent mult tell nim 
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not pretend to 


Wha the company would do. That he md Mr, Bates, he oug apes 
d 1 1 - i ; 4 

lent mri be made t 2 or 3000l. ha Mr. Bites 1000 ming lie wont CO 
St. Janes? „ and laid he had [poke with his tric nd, and that mio; hu been 


offered by the other nde; and thit at another time Bucs 4 1, that coool; 


had been oftered him by anotber hand Gn he tune fide, pon which 
the depon tl did Hot come U to the n arket :; that he Cquunted 415 ho- 
mas Cooke with this propoitl, who tid, if it was infiftec o, it muſt be 
done; aud ö 6 it was awreed to offer tooo gmneas ; that Bates then Lid this 


, . y " — 5 * | * * 
was nothing to him : he ught not to lee mployed tor nothing 


6s * 1 % 
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tore the de ponent was forced 16 O Hack to fir Themas Coke lor new 
orders; and fo 500 gutneas were given to l n halide: that at feat B tes 
Ind, that He would undert. * no ate than that 11 dub — [ould 1101 Op- 
pole, but be filent; he. ane he did n know but the dul nad engaved 


by 5 
himtelt, hy navung tpoke on t] nde: tlut th 


, lie other Up did ex. pt 
44 1 i, g j 5 1 117 » by 5 Yyo TTY | ? e }, * * © \ * » 1 7 
eine 1111 5 CCC e WONK 110 et th. CONE) 311 » 1 ICY 20 700 nothing; 
2111 1 0 ; , | 17 o ; 15 þ * 17 . 
an I would reflect upon lum, it nothing appenred ty ne for it ; that 
It was then awre ed, th ty If tice Uuke ict IN favour OI Ilie CON nv. tis 
ſhould huve 2 01 300 guincas, an Bites gon Nu to | It; that the 
( . YO IN. N 51 1 | „ v% 41 5 17 1 — 70 . xi . ' * 4 3 1 
1b eim Won I.IVC pur of Hess 500 gn Lito 4 eint, TO Ci : 0 Nin 
# þ 1 * * 14 4 . » * . 1 1 1 FE ,! ; , | = 4 * 
10 t}K8Ce the 11100 41128 I (5:1 B CY 4 Ie, fits 14 Ic! neee IVC 111 ha Ine 500 
+. * * . o ; * >< þ ' - 7 « * * " 
gumneas to himfelt firſt. Sir Ban! Pane A cop of Mr. Biicss eccipt 
01 4 notre 11 3000 2 ens, Knie 1 e 1 5 1. 114 led 110 — 0 C1; tort till 
the charter mould Pais: the 64ginal N! k, When money 
Was paid, id The deponent hack not tak ONV Of COWNNCT>nMte tore 
* 1 » 11 5 FB. + $ 1 3 0 0 b Ho 1 
2500 guineus. 110 Fiat IC] fai, 18 its I! Lid [ fill 1 4 $7 14 1. 1 er, 
» * " * „ * = / 9 et, A N 
he ICT 10 Mr, Bit, 9 Lat 1 inn Ca foo! 1141 94180 * L 3% 11 A * 10 
g 1 % # : , k - „ , 5 n . x = * 4 * 
It in Wo of three Gers? 133 S17% ot 1101 W | ci i414 k Aer the 
porting the cc. nd charter: that kram the tine th ies Were. gen they 
had free acccts to the lord plehdent, aud found hiar eat wing to give 
* % TY 5 — 4 . . 14 n 18 we g 4 : 1 : 1 , : n 
the G0 Pant) [118 ANLNLANICE * Hat NIN. Þ * ene 6103484 CAICH I-14 elend 
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COMPLY mn pulling the charter to which this eim HH ef iteration, 
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by Putting ont 1115 OLQUND S name, INE une inan, in 18 the 
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who then told him, it u thut n 
day, Bates be ing 
* | | x 4 [ F . 1 x4 | «| FT . t] 8 1 ” 
Would tet n; and that t I HONG) 110 
wards told the deponent I was only a miſtah, „ and he had brought It in 
gold, which by Computation came to the tune lum: kl. it When 
nent told lia, that r Thon as Cooke would nat take the 
tic, he could ewe no aniwver 


GON 
money by hun, but 


in {Iver ; but after. 
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at his on houte laid, ti 
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tis depo- 
whole hae k, Bates 
Mat On 
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to it fin he ha 
monday laſt five hundred gzumcas were left at h. 
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Or fon 7 revor's, who nid he bought it from ti; join ee "OT, To whom 
Il Themas Cooks had 2lore paid it with his own Hands, unc 1041 of 
an arrear tor four or five Years, as he had been COMmMmMuNONEr of th great 


1-21, and that the cddleponent was prelent, when fir Thom; Conke gave it ; 
and there was at another time two hundred guineus ordered be given to 
the ial fir John Trevor, as a new year's giti, by fir Joleph | that 
az tO 29000], of tne 30000. before menti ned, the lane uus were lot ace 
Fly ty Pang till l111ce Lady-day. And as to the other 1000 . he hath it O 
in ſtock in the Eait-India company : that, as to $000l, part of the faid zov00l, 
he did delign one thir thercot to My. Edward Seymbur, viz third to fir 
John Trevor, and once third to Mr, Guy: thit he ofered tne ſame to Mr, 
Guy, but the latter told lum, they did not delire tO medile with the ſtock, 
but would do any ſervice they could to promote the getting of tlie charter. 
And tir Edward Scymour, atterwards mecting wich the deponent, chid him 
to! miking that propokal, and told him, it he made any more ſuch profters, 
he would never have any thing more to do with him that the deponent told 
Mr, Guy, that the advantage to them in paſſing the charter and act ot par- 
lament weuld be worth 10000], amongſt them : that he intended a diſttibu- 
tion of the 30000l. in the manner following, viz. to fir Edward Seymour, 
tir John Trevor, and Mr. Guy, 10000). in cate the chaiter and act of par- 
lament paſſed ; to the merchams interlopers 10000. and to himſelf 10000l. 
That he thought himſelf obliged in honour to pay two thirds of the co0ol, 
when received, to fir John Trevor and Mr. Guy ; and the other third which 
he intended tor tir Edward Seymour, he Kept tor himſelf;: that ur John 
Trevor did tome time atterwards give the deponent lome hints ot his ex- 
pectation.“ : 

Sir Johah Child, being examined, laid, * He never diſpoſed of 4ol. of the 
company's money to his remembraice, always attecting ignotance in that 
matter: That be did recommend Mr. Acton, as being an honeſt man, and 
thought he might do ſervice to the company in parhament, becauſe © his ac- 
quaintance, Ibat he did recommend it, that a preſent of 50000], ſhonld 
be made to the king, it his majelty wouid ſo la- wave his P!erogative, that 
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conſideration of the next parliament. So this propoſition 
was laid aſide, which would have ſaved the nation above a 
million of money. For now, as all people believed, that 


an act of parliament might be paſſed for ſettling the company; but Mr. 
Tyſſen told lum, the king would not meddle in that matter, That he knew 
nothing of the 40000l. paid to fir Baſil Firebraſs. That there was a kind 
of committee ot twenty-five perſons, who ſat de die in diem, to deftrby 
the company; and that he told fir Thomas Cooke, that he thought fir Babil 
the fitteit perſon to divide them.” 

Mr. Atwell produced his caſh books, by which it appeared, that on the 
gth of October 1693, Mr. Bates had received 5451. 6s: 3d. ; on the oth ot 
that month 2181 1. 5s. and on the 16th of November 32751, and he ſaid, 
that the money was paid by order of fir Thomas Cooke. ; 

Mr. Bates, being again examined, ſaid, he believed the money might be 
paid as the books expreſſed; and further owned, that he had not 4400 gui- 
neas in his houſe on ſunday night laſt, but that the 4400 guineas, which he 
paid back to fir Baſil Firebrats, were brought to hun by Monheur Robart 
on tueſday. morning laſt at eight o'clpck. 

Mr. Tyſſen being again examined, ſaid, that fir Thomas Cooke and fir 
Joſiah Child gave him a note under their hands for 50000l. which was in- 
tended to be preſented to the king, if his majeſty would paſs an act of pars 
lia ment as they ſhould defire, That he acquainted the lord Portland with 
the company's intention to make ſuch a preſent, who told this deponent, that 
the king would not meddle with it, And being aſked, whether he had o- 
fered the ſame to the lord Portland, he denied he had fo done, ſaying, if he 
had, he muſt never have ſcen his face more. That, when he was examined 
before the houſe of commons, he did not take it, that the 10000l. given to 
his majeſty was included in the ſum charged upon fir 'Thomas Cooke, being 
be fore the date of. any order tor that money. 

Mr. Craggs, being examined, gave in an account how he had diſpoſed of 
and applicd 45401. with which he was charged by Mr. Acton; and denied 
that he had ever paid any money to any members of parliament. 

Mr. comptroller Wharton, on Saturday the 27th oft April, made a report 
to the houſe of commons from the committee of both houſes, ot the exami- 
nations taken by them ; which being read, one of the members ſtood up, 
and urged the neceſſity of ſearching this matter to the bottom, and to pro- 
vide laws for the future, to prevent the members of the houſe taking money, 
That all imaginable endeavours had been uted to ſuppreſs all dilcoverics, 
That 10000l. had been pretended to be given to the king, and cooool. of- 
fered to buy an act of parliament, or gain their charter. That the facts 
proved themſclves; and that Mr. Bucs appeared an unfortunate perſon, 
whom the care of his triend (the duke of Leeds) and the fente of his oath, 
had cauſed to make ſuch contradictions. He moved the houſe therefore, 
that they would put the matter into ſuch a method, as became their juſtice, 
and as the ſhortnels of their time would allow. Another member ſiq, that 
there weile never greater and more general inſtances of corruption ; he in- 
ſiſted on the necellity of a ſpeedy remedy, and that it was very fit that the 
houſe ſhonld let the world tec, that they were in earneſt, He put them in 
mind ot the practices and aits, that had been uſed to ſtop their dilcovery, 
ſo that what they had was got, as it were by the utmoſt force and conit:aint ; 
at which they could not wonder, when they now found fo great a man at 
the bottom, „But there is, added he, no perſon in a poit jo high, tht 
this houie cuinot reach 3 no man's practice or art ſo deep, that this houſe 
cannot diſcover. Here have been all imaginable endeavours utcd to obttruct 
the enquiry. Firſt his mazeity's name was made uſe of at the committees, 
with hopes, perhaps, that might itop any further teach ; and, it it were 
made ute of there, you may reaſonably expect it was made ule of elſewhere, 
But that appeared to be 0 far from being a matter of refte*tion on the king, 
that fir Johah Child often complained of it, as a rudeneſs to his majeſty, 
that what other kings had veaily as a prefent, they had not offered to his 
majeſty in three years, It was indesd, it not a matter of a right, a matter 
of cuſtom. As tor the eatl of Portland, who may be named tor his ho- 
nour on this occaſion, when the great ſum ot 50,0001, was preiled upon 
him, he abſolutely refined it, and told them, he would tor ever be their cence 
my and oppoſer, if they offered any ſuch thing to him.“ Having thus men- 
tioned the innocent, I mult, continued he, lay ſomewhat of the guilty. A 
ſtop having becn put, the duke of Leeds muſt be applied to. Certainly 
there never was a more notorious bribery, and that in a perſon, whom we 
might have expected to have been free ttom ſuch a crime, if you reſpect 
either the greatneſs of his place, or of his tormer obligation. It is fit to 
ſpeak plainly on fuch occations ; the houte onght to endeavour to remove 
inch a perſon om the king's council and pretence, What ſecurity can the 
nation have, when we ic bought by and fold to one another? We have 
ſeen our deligns defeated, our attempts betrayed ; and what wonder is it? 
Can any man think it wore range, that our counſels ſhould be fold abroad, 
than that charters ſhould be fold at home? Certainly, a man may rea- 
ſonably believe, that he, who will fell the ſubjects, will fell the kingdom, if 
he can have a ſuſficient bribe, What prince can be ſafe in ſuch counſels, 
which are given for private advantage? Several propoſals, ſaid he in the 
concluſion, may here be offered for remedy. One, that this houſe ſhould 
addre(; ls majeſty, to remove the duke of Leeds; but, with ſubmiſſion, an 
addrets is too mean, too low a thing for the houſe to do at this time, and 
upon tuch an occaſion. I therefore move, that we may lodge an impeach- 
ment, viz. that 'Chomas duke of Leeds, lord preſident of his majeſty's coun- 
eil, be impeached by this houte ; Or thus, that Thomas duke of Leeds be. 
impeached by this houſe of high crimes and miſdemeanors, and particularly 
of corruption in taking a bribe of five thoufand guineas, to obtain a charter 
ind regulation for the Eaſt-India company.” | 

Though this ſpcech was approved of in the main, yet ſome expreſſions in 
it were thought too reflecting ; and another member ſtood up, and ſaid, 
Ile wondered the gentleman who ſpoke laſt, ſhould ſay that, which he hoped 
he did not believe: that that lord ſhould have fold our counſels to France.” 
Upon this the other roſe again and ſaid,“ It was with ſome uneaſineſs he 
itood up, for he did not take pleaſure to rake into a dunghill : that he was 
far trom ſaying the duke had betrayed our counſels, but argued only from 
the poſſibility : that it was as reaſonable to believe one as the other; and that, 
when honour and juitice were not the rule of men's actions, there was no- 
thing incredible, that might be tor their advantage.” 

Sever?! members ſeconded the motion for an impeachment, adding, That 
ſuch actions as theſe were a blemiſh, if not a ſcandal to the revolution itſelf,” 
And it being demanded, By what law it was a crime to take money at court ? 
It was aniwered, “that it there was not a law, it was time there ſhouly be 
a law to prevent it: that the law of God was againſt the duke, and broke by 
him: that he had taken the cath as a privy-councillor ; that juſtice is not to be 
fold by the common law : that there were parliaments to puniſh ſuch crimes ;” 
It was * {uggeited, that it ſeemed doubtful, whether there was matter in 
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this report for an impeachment ; and therefore, before the houſe ws 
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the parliament would receive clipped money by tale, c 
ping went on and became more vifibly ſcandalous, thay cu. 


it had been. For which reaſon an effectual ſtop was but ty 


impeachment, they ought to put the queſtion upon the report, and fee wh 


ther it be a crime ? thereupon Jome of the duke's friends objected, tha b 
was no law, and to no tranfgreſhon ; and moved tor excuſing him, Bin 
queſtion being put, © that there did not appear that there was in the gc, 
made from the committee of both houſes tutlicient matter to impeich 7;, 
mas duke of Leeds, lord preſident of his majeſty's council, of high cn 
and miſdemeanors, ” it was refolved in the affirmative ; and Mr, Compi 
ler Wharton was ordered to go up tothe lords, and at their bar, in the b. 
of the houſe, and of all the commons ot England, to lodge the ſaid impexe; 
ment, which in due time they would make good, be 
About the fame time, that Mr, Comptroller made the report to the 
mons from the committee of both houſes, the lord privy-ſeal made the g 
to the lords; after hearing of which the duke of Leeds ſaid, © that as he 
fo: merly proteſted himſelf to be clear in this matter, ſo he ſtill denied yy, 
bis faith and honour, that he was guiity of any ſuch corruptions, as were, 
gelted againit him; and that, if the whole truth were laid open, it would tw 
to his honour and advantage: that he would be very free in telling their h 
ſhips, now beforehand, all that patled, in which he was any way conceinct. 
that Mr. Bates introduced fir Bahl Firebraſs to him, and that he had cn. 
rences with fir Bafil Firebraſs upon the ſubject of the Eaſt- India compay 
". 


com 


w nich he was concerned for: that ſometime after Mr. Bates informed h. 


that he was to have a ſum of money of fir Bafil Firebraſs, and deſired 1) 
lordſhip to lend him one of his ſervants (Mr. Bates keeping but a foot; 
to receive the money, and fo he lent him monſicur Robart : that he kn 
nothing of the ſum, but afterwards Me. Bates came to him, and told h. 
he had received five thoutand guineas ; and that in acknowledgment cf 5, 
many favours he had received from his lord{hip's hands, he humbly («5 
him to accept the ſame ; which he refuſing, Mr. Bates preſled him ears 
to take one half or a quarter; which he ſtill refuſed, declaring he would x 
touch a. penny of them: that however he told him, ſince he had taken the» 
he thought there was no need of returning them, that they were his own, 
wiſhed hun good luck with them. And thus, concluded his gracc, I why 
a ſhadow to Mr. Bates.“ | 
"The duke had ſcarce ended his ſpeech, waen private notice came to . 
houſe of lords, that the commons were proceeding to an impeachment agi 
him. Whereupon he left the houſe in great haſte, and, going to the door 
the houſe of commons, defired to be admitted to be heard. I his he 
granted, and a chair placed for him within the bar, his grace fat down, gr 
on his hat, then roſe, uncovered hiunfelf, and made a ipeech to the hou 
wherein in the firſt place, he thanked then heartily for this favour of hex. 
ing him; and then proceeded, declaring his innocence, au} that he hal z. 
teaded ſooner, if he had had the leaſt intimation what the hoe was e 
that the occation of his coming was from the two votes upon tg repori 7 
the committee of both houſes: that he had done all hc could to vb nf 
of the particulars, but could not: that, hearing of a report, a momtrous ly 
report, and finding himſelf concerned, he was earneſt to be heard, tot 
end he might not he under the diſpleaſure of either or both houtes, i 
ſud, it is a bold word, but it is a truth, This houſe had not now been f. 
ting but for me.“ That he had been formerly purſued by the houſe into 
points, for being for the French intereſt and for popery : that he had, ths, 
it he might have been heard, juſtified himſelf, and hoped he had finde, . 
would by all the actions of his life: that one Firebraſs, by the means of N. 
Bates, was introduced to him: that he had long known Mr. Bates; an! 
he was not much deceived in him, he could not believe that gentleman woul 
have trantacted ſuch a matter, if put upon it: that the evidence was but a 
hearſay, and he hoped they would not condemn on hearſay: that he ou? 
not take up their time by entering into particulars : that there was a mor 
part as well as a treaty part: that, as to the money part, much of it 
falſe, and what was true he made no ſecret : that he could, and did fay vp 
on his faith and honour, that neither directly nor indirectly, he never touch 
one penny of the money: that he obſerved a great deal of pains had bx 
taken to hook him iff this matter by a ſide-wimnd : that this Firebraſs thong 
his merit would deſerve 10,0001. and zo, oool.: that theſe five thouſand in 
hundred guincas were no part of the 40,0001, : that the witneſſes were cats 
in by the committee; but that Firebraſs, after his firſt hearing, defircd d 
be called in again hiunſelt, contrary to all rules, which ſhewed hun at l 
a very willing witneſs : that he had a thread, which he hoped to ſpin fu, 
and make it appear, that this was a deſign laid againſt him long betore r 
naining this committee : that warning had been given him ſome time lth 
that this matter would be improved againſt him; and that Firebrabs 
been told, he ſhould be excuſed, if he ſhould charge the duke“. 
His grace, in the concluſion, ſaid, he aſked no tavour, but their favs 
able juſtice; and that no ſevere ſenſe might be put on what would dex 
candid one: that, it it might be, the houſe would reconſider what wa d 
or ar leaſt preſerve him from cruelty, and not let him lie on the rack, 2 
be blaſted, until a parliament ſhould fit again; and that, if they ou 
ceed, it might be ſpeedily, for he had rather want counſel, want time, 
any thing, than lie under their or the nation's diſpleaſure ; and tha u % 
would not reconſider, the matter might be brought to a determinati-% — 
that he might at leaſt have their ſpeedy juſtice.” 3 
This ſpeech being ended, and the duke withdrawn, Mr. Comptroleh 
tended by many members, went up to the lords with the impca- hment; 3 
at the fame time it was propoſed in the. houſe of commons, that the 11 
ſhould be forthwith drawn up; and thereupon the committee, uc!“ 
joined with the lords, were ordered to withdraw to prepare the lame. * 
Afterwards the houſe of commons took the duke's ſpeech into © * | 
tion, and one of the members ſtood up, and ſaid, that by this no” duke 
ipeech the point was now, whether the houſe would arraign the com, 
of both houſes, or go on with the impeachment ? That the duke, vw, 
came to the matter, would not enter into particulars, but paſſed 12 
excuſe of wanting time: that he made no excuſe as to the facts: u 
gument of a contrivance was, that the five thouſand guineas charged a” 
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was no part of the 40,000l, which Firebraſs was to account fol; - 10 
was rather au aggravation of the crime ; for fir Thomas Cooke arch f 

Wine 


ble account, one with, and another without the 5000 guineas ; . 
an indication, that, if there was a contrivance, it was not by the oo 25 
but with fir Thomas Cooke, to ſtifle the enquiry, and conceal the 4 
on : that the ſpeedy juſtice of the houſe was to be wiſhed and n 
that, if there was ſuch a contrivance, ſuch a thread, as Was men 0 
the noble lord, it was not to be doubted but that houſe, where hee 

peached, would clear hum.“ 
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| | this miſchicf in the next parliament, by recoining all the cur- 
| ent caſh of the kingdom | 

The fame day that the parliament was prorogued, the king 
EE.;.lred in council that he had appointed, 


rehbiſhop of Canterbury, 
h 8 todos xx Hal lord-keeper of the great ſeal, 
ES Thomas carl of Pembroke, lord privy-leal, _ TRE 
S wilizn duke of Devonſhire, lord ſteward of his majeſty's 
DW houſhold, ; 5 
Charles duke of Shrewſbury, one of his majeſty's principal 
ſcetetaries of ſtate, 


Another member moved, „that a committee might be appointed to with- 
3 . and conſider what was to be done in order to gratity the noble duke by 
ecedy juſtice ; and obſerved, that his friend Mr. Bates s contradicting him- 
Witt 1s more thim the evidence of Firebrafs : that monſieur Robart was a 
Arrant of my lord prelident's, and was fled : that Mr. Bates fd he kept 
Wee money in his houte : that ſometimes he had {pert it, lometimes it was mn 
Wis cloſet : that he did own the money wis not in [1s houte on Sunday, but 
n Tuctday morning monſicur Robart brouglt it to ham, but he would ne— 
Fe declare from whom he brought ** 3 
ia the widſt of theſe debates, a meſſage was ſent from the lords, to ac- 
Ent the houſe of commons, that it was the opinion of their lordihips, that 
A ſcovery made by fir Thomas Cooke was not {utisfactory, nor 0 tull 
1 t | entitle him to the benefit of the act to indemnity him; and that their 
Elordihips de fired the concurrence of the commons: they thereupon patled a 
rote, as the lords had done, and ſent it up by the lord Coningſby. 
on Monday the 29th of April, the lords acquainted the commons, that 
1 er had paſted a Lill, intitled, + An act tor unpritoning fir Thomas Cooke, 
Ir Bafil Firebraſs, Charles Bates, eſq; and James Craggs, and reitraming 
them from alienating their eſtates ;* to which they defired the concurrence 
Wt thi. After the reading of this bill, Mr. Comptroller reported, 
Fe articles of impeachment againſt the duke of Leeds, * tor contracting and 
Faorecins with the merchants trading to the Eatt-Indies, or their agents, fol 
Rec thoutand five hundred guincas, to procure them a charter of confirma— 
tion, and a charter of regulations ; which fum was actually received by the 
ii duke of Leeds, or by his agents and ſervants, with his privity and con- 


nous. 


1 . Theſe articles being agreed to by the commons, and by their order 
12 Fn t5 the upper houſe, and read, the duke of Leeds repeated jevecral things 
po to the ſame purpoſe as formerly, adding, that this ſtorm, which was now 
_ falcu upon him, was fome time in gathering, and promoted by a faction and 
* Fa party, who had only a pique againft him, and that the king's butinets had 


been delayed on purpoſe : that he had an original letter, which gave him an 
Fa court of this tome time before it broke out, and it appeared only levelled 
Fagamit him, becauſe none elſe were proſecuted : that there appeared a joy, 
tuat they could catch at this, for then they ſtopped; and that tir Bahl Fire- 
brals was treated with to ditcover only this part, and to he thould be excuted 
tron any farther diſcovery.“ His grace concluded, with praying, tor a copy 
of the articles of impeachment, and of the report of the committee of both 
houſes ; which was readily granted. 
The next day, April zo, the commons were acquainted by a. meſſage from 
lords, that the duke of Leeds had put in his antwer, © the articles exhi- 
[ed agamit him, of which their lordthips ſent a copy to them. 
e houte of commons ordered, that the commutee, who were 
prepare the articles againſt the duke, ſhould confider 
$ cation to his anſwer. 
Upon the 1ſt of May, the commons read a third tune, and paſſed the in- 

F grofted bill from the lords, for impriſoning fir Thomas Cooke, &c, and ſent 


Whereupon 
appointed to 
O an Prepare a repli- 


Y 
LL 
* 
* 
. 
* 
1 


_ up to the lords by fir Herbert Crotts, who was ordered to acquaint their 
LA F lorulhips, that they had agreed thereto with tome amendments. On the 
cr hand, the lords acquainted the commons, that they themſelves were 
yr chliged, in juſtice, to put the houſe in mind ot the impeachment againſt the 
* cke of Leeds; to which the duke's mfwer having been tranſmitted to 
* chem, the lords deſired to know when the commons could be ready with 
ir articles, to the end a certain day might be appointed by the lords tor 
ba dt purpoſe: thereupon the commons ordered, that the duke's anſwer 


miplu be referred to the conlideration of the committee, and that they like- 
W % 1c conftider what was to be done in that matter, according to the courſe of 
E purtiaments, 
0 ue duke, upon the 2d of May, complained to the lords of the delay of 
ne le chouſe of commons, in not replying to his anſwer, alledging, * that the 


2 impeachment was only to load him with diſgrace, and that they never intended 
_ 2 iry him. And added, that the party uſed great partiality towards him, 
\ ri” did not intend to inquire after others; and that they ſhewed their parti- 
©"; Wy and ſpleen in their amendment to the bill for impriſoning fir Thomas 
* . 1 Coole, ſir Balil Fircbraſs, and others, wherein fir Baſil Firebraſs was to be 
wn I bled, becauſe he was the witneſs againſt his grace.“ The ſame day the com- 
ef ens relolved, that the offer of any money, or other advantage, to any 
1 


3 member of parliament, for the promoting of any matter w hatſocver, depend- 
0, or to be tranſacted in parhament, was a high crime and miſdemeanor, 
uon, 


3 * tended to the ſubverſion of the Englith conſtitution.* Afterwards Mr, 


14 "mprroller reported from the committee of the houſe of commons, * that 
3 1 * 28 k 


' * „ 
—_ 
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dem acir opinion, that the proper method to cumpel witnefſes to come 
1 Ly < 2 n. 7 3 > > 2 . . ” . 5 * 
„ 5 nd give their evidence upon impeachments, is, in the firit place, to iſſue 
16 A115 e * y * = 2 * * . . 2 8 

ich we . 2 lummons from the houſe to ſuch witneſſes for their attendance ; and 
A . 


- 
1 
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n appeared to them, that monſicur Robart, who is a material witneſs 


onſdel b Ga good the articles againſt the duke of Leeds, had been ſummoned 
le duk | W A OTOL, but could not be found; and, it not being vet 
om 20 youu ie 1s, they are of opinion, not to make any farther progres 
bel 3 my referred to them, until they have the farther direction of the 
t over Wi that mon us retolution was agreed to by the houſe, and an order made, 


r ieur Robart ſhould attend the houte forthwith, and that he be 1tum- 
U. y the ſerjeant at arms, 

E ra- the 3d of May, a motion being made in the houſe of lords, 
Ay = i tor granting to the king a duty upon glaſs, &c, the duke of 

7 < up, and told the lords, * that it grieved him, that he, who was 

3 5 any man for the diſpatch of gthe money bills, and never oppoſed 
„ Mould now do it. But he hoped. the lords would contider his cate, not 
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red; ® 1 * but as the caſe of any of their lordfhips ; for it was in the power 
moet N 1 Kr to accuſe at the end of a ſeſſion, und one might lie under it u ith- 


any remedy, 
moncy-bill for 
Mould fie a day 


he was . 


thi. And ſince the commons, by miſmanagement, had delayed 


or two longer, His grace lkewie prefled very earneſtly, 


O F 


lix weeks, it would not be of mighty ill conſequence, if 


ENQyU-L-AN©% 18r 


Charles carl of Dorſet, lord chamberlain of his majeſty's 
houſhold, 


Sidney lord Godolphin, firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſury, 


to be lords juſtices of England, for the adminiſtration of the 
government, during his abſence, 


In this a great error was committed, which had ſome ill 
effects, and was like to have worſe. Though the breach 
was, in appearance at leaſt, made up between the king and 
the princeſs of Denmark, ſhe was not now, when the king 


that, it the houte of commons did not reply, the impeachment might be diſ- 
charged; for, it it were not, he might lie under the reproach thereof all his 
life ; adding, that he believed the commons would do nothing in it; for, 
though they had appointed a committee to meet, yet they met but once, and 
that tor torm.“ 

Ihe ſame day the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons acquainted them, that 
the {erjeant at arms had informed him, that his meſſenger had been at the 
duke of Lecds's, and inquired tor monſieur Robart, who was not to be 
tound, and had not been feen in his grace's houte for three days paſt. 
\Whereupon the commons defired a conference with the lords; which being 
agreed to, their managers delivered a paper to the lords, porting, * that 
the commons would make good the charge againſt the duke of Leeds, and 
were deſirous, that juſtice be done without any manner of delay; but that, 
in the preparation of the evidence againſt the duke, their committee met with 
an obſtructivn. "That monheur Robart, who appeared, by the depoſitions 
betore the committee ot both houſes, to be a material witneſs, was withdrawn 
ſince the mpcachment was carried up; which had been the reaton the com- 
mons had not yet acquainted their lordthipe, when they could be ready to 
make good the {1d uinpeachment.” 

"This paper being read in the houſe of lords, it was moved and agreed to 
without any debate, or any oppokttion mide by the duke of Leeds, that an 
addreſs ſhould be made to the king to iſſue out a proclamation tor ſtopping 
the ports, and ſeizing monſieur Robart ; which was accordingly dene though 
the proclamation was not publiſhed till about nine days afterwards, 

The duke then rote up, and blamed the commons tor doing an unheard of 
and unprecedented thing, to charge a man with crimes, before they had all 
the evidence to make it good, That it was ſtrange they ſhould tay they 
wanted a material witneſs, and lay it upon hun to produce this witneſs ; as 
if a pet m were obliged more to produce evidence to accuſe himielt, than to 
anſwer ſuch queſtions, by which he accuſes himſelf. He then acquainted 
their lordtlups, that in truth he had ſent monſicur Robart to tee his d wghter 
Leinſter, who went into the country big with child; and ordered him to 
call at Minns to tee his daughter Plymouth, it being in his wav to lis daugh- 
ter Leintter*s, whither the metlen;,cr ot the houſe might lian e known he was 
gone, if he had aſked, That he had fent a meſſenger on pw pole for Ro- 
bart; that his footman waked him about two of the clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, to let hun know, that Robart was come, and was in the hone, which 
was as foon as he could poffibly return, That huis lordſhip told the footman 
he would 80 to fleep, and would peak with Robart in the mor ung, nen he 
uſually called hun. But, when he atked tor him in the morning, the too 
man laid he was gone; and upon inquniy he found Ro ut did not lic or pull 
off his boots in his chamber, That the footman ſaid, he aſked whether the 
news was true, that his lord was impeached, and Mr. Bates in priſon ; 
which the footman owned to be true; and that his grace believes, that had 
frightened Robart. That his chaplain had ſhewn him a letter from Ro— 
bart, with a defire to acquaint his grace, that he dehgned tor his own coun- 
try, Switlerlind, through Holland; from whence he would write to his 
grace a true account of all the matter of the five thoutand five hundicd gui- 
neas to Mr. Bates. That he knew by the manner of his u riting, by the 
temper of the man, and by a particular knowledge he had of him and of 
the thing, that he would not be feen here again in haſte. So that, my 
lords, ſaid his grace, it this man be infiſted upon as a mmuerial evidence; 
and that my trial is to be delayed till this pertoit is forth Coming, when am I 
likely to be tried? I humbly move your lordſhips, that you will come to 
{ome reſolution, if this matter be not immediately proceeded upon, 1o that 
I may be tried before the ending of this fethon, that this impeachment ſhall 
fall.“ To which ſome few lords crigd. * Well inoved.,” 

[The collector of theſe proceedings inquires here, uhether monſieur 
Robart might not have been delivered trom the tright he was put into, by 
hearing the duke was impeached, and Mr, Bates unprifoned, and been 
wrought upon to come in, and, tor his grace's honour and advantage, lay 
open the whole truth. If the duke had been pleaſed, to put an adveirtiſe- 
ment into the Gazette, that he would interpole with his majeſty, to obtain 
a pardon for him (if he was criminal) and give him five thoutand guineas 
to betriend him, (or ſomething to that effect) and whether ſuch a courſe 
would not have been of more avail, tor ſecuring Robart's torthcomin g, and 
the maniteſtation of the truth and his lordfhip's vindication, than the procla- 
mation for apprehending him, has h:therto been. ] 

However the lords read and patled the bill upon glaſs, &c. and the king 
came to the houſe, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, and amongſt 
the reſt to the bill for impriſoning Cooke, Firebrais, Bates, and Craggs, 


and alſo to an act for the king's moſt gracious free and general pardon, but with 


the exception of all perſons, who have been or ſhall be inipeached in par- 
liament, during this ſeflion, On the ſame day, the commons, having read 
the report from the committee of both houſes, were proceeding to impeach 
other perſous therein mentioned, particularly fir John "Trevor, when they 
were uerrupted by the Black rod, and commanded to attend the king, in 
the loids houſe, where after a ſhort ſpeech, the king put an end to theſe 
affairs, by a prorogation to the 18th of June, 

y 'There were few remarkable acts paſſed this ſeſſion, beſides what have 
been mentioned, an act io exempt apothecaries from ſerving offices, or up- 
on jufics. Several bills were jet ou, toot, but not finiſhed ; namely, * A bill 
touching free aud impartial proceedings in parliament? which was begun in the 
houſe ot commons, and there rejected after the third reading : * A bill for regu- 
lating trials in cates of high-treuſon;' which, having paſt the lower-houſc, was 
amended by the lords, and occationed tevera! further conferences and debates 
between both houſes : Another bill „tor regiſtering memorials of deeds, con- 
veyances, and wills,” which vas obſtructed by the lawyers in the houſe ot com- 
mons:* A fourth, for the encouragement of privatcers:“ A fifth, *for the en- 
couragement of 1eamen :* A ſixth, to diſable perſons from voting in elections 
of weaibets to ſerve in parliament, who Mould rctulſe to take the oaths to the 


24 government, 


3 
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was going beyond ſea, ſet at the head of the councils, nor 
was there any care taken to oblige thoſe who were about 
her. This looked either like jealouſy and diſtruſt, or a cold- 
neſs towards her, which gave all the ſecret enemies of the 
government a colour of complaint. They pretended zeal for 
the princeſs, though they came little to her; and they made 
it very viſible on many occaſions, that this was only a Gilguile 
for worſe deſigns. 

At the ſame time that the lords juſtices were appointed, 
fir William Trumbal was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room 
of ſir John Trenchard, deceaſed, Trumbal was a very emi- 
nent civilian, and had been by much the beſt pleader in 
thoſe courts, and was a learned, diligent, and virtuous man. 
He was ſent envoy to Paris upon the lord Preſton's being 
recalled. He was there when the edict of Nantz was re- 

caled in 168z, and faw the violence of the perſecution, 
and acted a great and worthy part in harbouring many, in 
covering their effects, and in conveying over their jewels and 
plate to England; which difguſted the court of France, 
though it was not then thought fit to ditown or recall him 
for it, He had orders to put in memorials, complaining of 
the invaſion of the principality of Orange, which he did 1n 
ſo high a ſtrain, that the laſt of them was like a denuncia- 
tion of war. From Paiis he was ſent to Turkey, where the 
French ambaſſador informed him of the ſecret alliance be- 
tween king James and Lewis XIV. e returned to Eng- 
land in 1692, and was now made ſecretary of ſtate. A few 
days after William de Natlau, ſeigneur de Zuleſtein, ſon to 
the king's natural uncle, was created baron of Enfield, vil- 
count Tunbridge, the carl of Rochford; and Ford, lord 
Grey of Werke, was created viſcount Glendale, and carl of 
Tankerville. The next day, May the gth, duke Schomberg, 
the earl of Tankerville, and Peregrine Bertie, vice-cham- 
berlain to his majeſty, were ſwora and admitted of the 
privy-council. 

The marquis of Hallifax died in April this year ; he had 
gone into all the meiſures of the tories, only he took care 
to preſerve himſelf from criminal engagements ; he ſtudied 
to oppoſe every thing, and to embroil matters all he could; 
his ſpirit was reftle!s, and he could not bear to be out of 
buſineſs; his vivacity and judgment ſunk much in his laſt 
years, as well as his reputation; he died of a gangrene, oc— 
caſivned by a rupture that he had long neglected : When he 
ſaw death ſo ncar him, and was warned, that there was no 
hope, he ſhewed a great firmneſs of mind, and a calm that 
had much of true philoſophy at leaſt ; he profeſled himſelf a 
ſincere chriſtian, and lamented the former parts of his life, 
with ſolemn refolutions of becoming in all reſpects another 
man, if God ſhould ratſe him vp. | 

On the 12th of May the king went in the morning from 
Kenſington to Graveſend, and went aboard the William and 
Mary yatch about fix in the evening, sttended by the duke 
of Ormond, the earls of Eflex and Portland, and other per— 
ſons of quality; but, there being little wind, the yatch got 
no further that night than the buoy in the Nore. The next 
morning they joined their convoy under the command of fir 
George Rooke, and on the 14th the king ſafely landed at 
Orange Polder, and arrived in the evening at the Hague, 
where he was received with great acclamations of joy. 

The ſeven lords jultices had no character nor rank, except 
when four of them were together; and they avoided aſſem— 
bling to that number, except at the council-board, where it 
was neceſſary; and, when they were together, they had the 
royal authority veſted in them. They were choſen by the 
poſts, which they were in, ſo that no perſon could think he 
was neglected by the preference. They were not envied for 
this titular greatneſs, fince it was indeed only titular, for 
they had no real authority truſted with them. They took 


care to keep within bounds, and to do nothing but in mat- . 


ters of courſe, till they had the king's orders, to which they 
adhered exactly, fo that no complaints could be made of 
them, becauſe they took nothing on them, and did only keep 
the peace of the kingdom, and tranſmit and execute the 
king's orders. The ſummer went over quietly at home, for 
though the jacobites ſhewed their diſpoſition on ſome occa- 
fions, but molt fignally on the prince of Wales's birth-day, 
yet they were wiſer than to break out into any diforder, when 
they had no hopes of aſſiſtance from France. 

The king having thought fit to call a parliament in Scot- 


government,” which never came to the ſecond reading : A ſeventh, * for the bet- 
diſcovery of bankrupts eſtates,“ which was only read twice: An eighth, to 
veſt the forfeited eftates m Lieland in his majeſty,” wherein as little progreſs 
was made; A nimh, © to 1cyvlate printing prefles :* A tenth, requiring 
certain perſons to take the oaths to his majeſty,“ which, having paſſed the 
upper hoe, and been ſent down to the commons, was by them rejected 
after the iccond reading: An eleventh, ſent down alſo by the lords, for 


land, they met according to their ſummons on the gt, ,; 
May. The marquis of Tweedale was his majeſty's cop. 
millioner, for not only duke Hamilton, but his brother.. 
law, the duke of Queenſbury, died the laſt winter, Tc 
had been long great friends, but they became irreconcile;,. 
enemies. Duke Hamilton had more application, but ;., 
other had the greater genius. They were incompatible u 
each other, and indeed with all other perſons, tor both ip 
to be abſolute, and to direct every thing. 5 

The marquis of Tweedale was early engaged in buffet 
and continued in it to a great age. He underſtood well ,» 
the intereſts and concerns of Scotland; had a great ſtock a 
knowledge, with an obliging temper, and was of a blamelch 
or rather exemplary life. He had looſe thoughts both «; 
civil and ecclefiaſtical government, and ſeemed to think, th. 
what form ſoever was uppermoſt was to be complied wit, 
He had been in Cromwell's parliament, and had abjured tha 
royal family, which lay heavy upon him. He was, in 4 
other reſpects, the ableſt and worthieſt of the nobility, onls 
he was too cautious and fearful. He was made a Privy-cour, 
cillor in England in 1667, and in 1692, chancellor and mar 
quis of Scotland, and now the king's high-commiſſions 
He came to tbe parliament attended in the uſual manner. 
and, his commiſion being read, the king's letter to the lord 
temporal and commiffioners of the thires and burghs wx 
read alſo, ſetting forth, That the continuation of the wy 
{till hindered him from purfuing his refolution of bin 
amongſt them in perſon, and fo obliged him to call th, 
together once more in his ablence. That therefore he hat 
appointed the marquis of Tweedale to be his commiſſioner 
and to repreſent his perſon and authority among them. Tha 
the marquis had given proofs of his capacity and exprrienx 
in buſineſs, as well as of his fidelity and zeal, by his may 
and long ſervices to the crown and nation, particularly fine 
his being lord chancellor, which would render him very 2. 
ceptable to them. That his majeſty had fully entruſted him 
with his mind, and given him powers to pats ali ſuch ja 


for the good of that his majeſty's antient kingdom, as ha 


been propoſed to his majeſty at this time. That the mz: 
quis was to aſk nothing of them in his majeſty's name, bu 


2 


that which the intereſt of the country made neceſſity to he 
done. That therefore his majeſty necd not to mention ty 
them, that the ſubſidies for paying the forces were now ex. 
pired, and that their peace and fatety required the renewing 


of them during the war. That his majeſty was glad of ay 


appearances of a diſpoſition to moderation and union about 
church matters, and hoped they would encourage and pro. 
mote it, by removing the ſubjects of differences as much x 
they could. That he was not unmindful of the letter to 
him, in the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion. That the known inter: 
ruptions which he had had in butineſs this winter, had been 
a great hinderance to him; but he was reſolved to do whit 


ever he might for the ſecurity of the government, and the 
ſatis faction of his good ſubjects. In the conclufion, his ms 
jelty recommended to them calmneſs and unanimity in thel 
proceedings, not doubting bur they would act ſuitably ro th: 
confidence he had put in them, in calling them again ut 
his abſence.” 

This letter was ſeconded by the high commiſſioner 
ſpeech, who told them, That his majeſty's tender care an! 
concern for their ſafety and welfare did evidently appear, 1 
minding every thing that might contribute thereto ; pat 
cularly as to the church, that all dijjerences might be co. 
poſed, it being his majeſty's purpoſe to maintain the pret 
byterian government in the church of Scotland, and that the 
peace and ſecurity of the kingdom againſt foreign invatil 
and inteſtine commotion be provided for. That fe 
found it would tend to the advancement of trage, hat 
act ſhould be paſſed for the encouragement of ſuch, # 
ſhould acquire and eſtabliſh a plantation in Africa or Ant 
rica, or any other part of the world, where plantations mig 
be lawfully acquired, his majeſty was willing to declare, th 
he would grant to the ſubjects of this Kingdom, in favour 
of theſe plantations, ſuch rights and privileges as he granted 
in like caſes to the ſubjects of his other dominions. And 


* . . * . ad 
that the judicatories, higher and ſubaltern, be ſo regulated 


o 


in their proceedings, as that juſtice might be adminiſtete 
with the greateſt diſpatch and leaſt charge to the peoples 
That theſe things had taken up ſome part of his majeſt] 


naturalizing foreign ſeamen,” which the commons refuſed to, paß. : 
twelfth, * to aſcertain the aſſize of bread: A thirteenth, “to oblige Jan? 
Craggs and Richard Harnage to diſcover how ſome of the monks 
clothing the army had been diſpoſed of:“ And, laſtlypa bill * for puntin's 
Tracy Pauncefort and his brother Edward Pauucefort, for corrupt Po 
rices, which, having been read three tunes by the commons, was ordered © 
lic upon the table. due 
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thoughts theſe months paſt, and had been fre- 
urled by him, and then put in the method of 
as and directions tor his grace's behaviour. That 


ne and t 


W (tr uctio 
MW -:ctorc it on - 5 
þ xa into conſideration, an to contult of the belt ways and 
: 1 ” 7 : * _ 
» at to enable his majeſty to perfect ſo goo] defigns, by 
5 Cc - . «a _ : 5 + . * * 4 - ; 1 
Wanting him ſupplies tor maintaining the preſent land for- 
. and for providing and entertaining a competent naval 
| 1 l « . - a . 
: 80 tor the defence of the coaſt, and ſecuring of trade, 
91 £ . 5: : __— . 
; . to which his majeſty had granted a commiſſion of 
ode : KBs BY 3 
airalty for managing the affairs thereof, not omitting to 
Te care for the other ung ve idable contingencies of the go- 
ment, wherein the civil liſt came ſhort, Concluding, 
1 the diſpatch of theſe great affairs with cheerfulneſs and 


Hicrity would perfect a good underſtanding, and perpetuate 


confidence between the king and them.“ 
E The carl of Annandale, jord preſident of the parliament, 
ade likewiſe a ſpecch to them on this occaſion. He ac- 
Pon ledged his majelty's gracious letter, where! he afked 
thing for himfelt, but only prevented their nece!lary Cars 
Sc the peace, weltare, and advantage of this kingdom. He 
ok notice of the treth aflurances they had of his wajeſty's 
Im reſolution, * to maintain the preſbyterian government ot 
tþis church; and ſaid, he hoped 1ne moderation and Cilm- 
me (s, that ſhould at this time appear in all their procccumngs 
church-mattefs would ſatisfy the world, that this is the 
vernment molt agreeable to the temper and inclination ot 
1 o people, and molt ſuitable tor the intereſt and {upport of 
ir king, the civil government, and peace of this kingdom.” 
7 in the concluſion he enforced all that had been ſaid, by 
Mc thinz, which did juſtly challenge a more than ordinary 
#2] and vigour in their duty at this time, which was the fad 
pd irceparable loſs they bad ſuſtained of the bell of queens ; 


7 Wihing they might all of them make this ule of it, that as 
. or the whole ſovereignty was lodged in his majeſte, it 
n {W_wight appear by their actings, that they had doubled their 
«; &:w.rdocis ani endeavours to lerve him; which was the 
| ly way now left them to ſhew their juſt ſenſe of their 
Fe ex prefbble lots, and to make it, in fome meaſure, more 


portable to his majeſty.' 

Theſe ſpeeches had the defired effect. The parliament 
Wdcred an anſwer to his majeſty's letter, and an addrels of 
Uandolence for the death of the queen, to be drawn up, and 
It to his majeſty; and they appointed a committee tor the 
urity of the kingdom, and another for trade. The firſt 
& theſe committecs having made their report concerning 
1. WE the ſupplies to be given to the king, it was unanimout]y re- 
h 3 Ned, that the ſum of 1,440,000 pounds Scots be granted for 
oe maintenance of the land forces, and for providing and 
\rex- WWaintaining cruiſers and convoys tor defence of the coalts 
ben d trade; towards the raifing of which ſum, they made an 
\hit. WE: for a g<neral poll, another for a ſupply of fix months cets 
| the WW of the land rents, a third for an additional exciſe, and a 
m. ocrth for three months ceſs more. 
thei The committee of trade, after ſeveral fittings, prepared an 
o th: Wa, which produced the Weſt-India and African companies, 
in u the Darien enterprize. This act was patled, but pro- 
(as will hereafter be ſeen) very fatal to Scotland. It 
Ws occaſioned in this manner: The interlopers in the Eaſt- 
in trade, finding that the company was like to be favour- 


en by the parliament, as well as by the court, were reſolved 
pat. r other methods to break in upon that trade: They 
com- eered into a treaty with ſome merchants in Scotland, and 
pre! Wy had, in the former ſeſſion, procured an act, that pro- 
1at the d letters patent to all ſuch, as ſhould offer to ſet up new 
1v 1600 aufacturcs, or drive any new trade, not yet practiſed by 
{ ver BP kingdom, with an exemption for twenty-one years from 
hat 2 W 1:xcs and cuſtoms, and with all ſuch other privileges, as 
n. „ad be found neceſſary for eſtabliſhing or encouraging 
Age. WES projects. But here was a neceſſity of procuring letters 
met eat, which they knew the credit that the Eaſt-India com- 
ce, th WP"! had ar court, would certainly render ineffectual. So 
tara BE) Were now in treaty for a new act, which ſhould free 
grande En from that difficulty. There was one Parterſon, a man 
And 50 education, but of great notions, which, as was gene- 
gulated ly ſaid, be had learned from the Buccancers, with whom 
niſtete bad conſorted for ſome time. He had confidered a place 
ople” Ten, where he thought a good ſettlement might be 
1ajelty , with another over-againſt it, in the South Sea; and, 
do ſettlements there, he fancied a great trade might be 

415 me tor the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and that the Spaniards 

Fi I 7 gobourhood might be kept in great ſubjection to 
punch 4 o he made the merchants believe that he had a great 
rope pe > Which he did not think fit yet to diſcover, and re- 
rdered! ed to a fitter opportunity ; only he defired, that the 

tile 


y remained for them to take theſe weighty . 
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Weſt-Indies might be named in any new act, that ſhould be 
offered to the parliament: He made them in general under- 
ſtand, that he knew of a country, not pofletl.d by Spani- 
ards, where there were rich mines, and gold in abundance. 
While theſe matters were in treaty, the time of the king's 
giving the inſtructions ta his commiſſioner for the parliament 
came on; and it had ben a thing of courſe to give a gene— 
ral inſtruction to pals all bills for the encouragement of 
trade, Johnſtoun told the King, that he heard there was a 
lecret management among the merchants for an act in Scot - 
land, under wh'ch the Ealt-India trade might be fet up; fo 
he propoled, and drew an inſtruction, impowering the com— 
miltioner to pals any bill, promiſiag letters patents for encou— 
raging of trade, yet limited, fo that it ſhon!d not interfere 
with the trade of England: When they went down to Scot- 
land, the King's commithoner either did not conſider this, or 
had no regard to it, for he gase the royal aff nt to an act, 
taat gave the undertakers, either of the Eaſt-India or Weſt: 
India trade, all poſſible privileges, with exemption of twen- 
ty-one years from a'l impoſitions: And the act direct d let- 
ters patents to be patled under the great ſeal, without any 
further warrant for them: When this was printed, it gave a 
great alarm. in England, more particularly ro the Eaſt-India 
company; for miny of the merchants of London refolved to 
1e Scotch company; and the exemption from 
all duties gave a great proſpect of gain. 

But this ſeſſion of the Scots parliament was chiefly re- 
markable for its {irict enquiry into a paflage, that made a 
great no:fe in the world, The earl of Biowalbin formed a 
chene o aun nie all the Highlanders, it the king would 
give twelve or fifteen thouſind pounds for doing it, which 
lum was remitted down from England, ani this was to be 
divided among the heads of the tribes or clan: of the High- 
landers. He employed his emiflarics among them, and told 
them that the beſt ſervice they cauld do te King James was 
to lie quiet, and referve thernſlv's to a better time; and, 
if they would take the oaths, the King would be contented 
with that, and they were ro have a {hire of this ſum, that 
was ſent down to buy their quict. 


. , 1 . 3 
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| But this came to no- 
thing; their demands roſe high; they knew, that the earl 
had money to diſtribute among them; they believed that he 
intended to keep the beſt part of it to himſelf, They aſked 
therctore more than he could give. Amongſt the moſt cla- 
morous and obſt'pate of theſe were the Macdonalds of Glen— 
coe, who were believed guilty of much robbery and many 
murders, and lo had gained too moch by their pitfering war, 
to be eaſily induced to give it over. The head of that val- 
ley had ſo particularly provoked the earl-of Broadulbin, 
(whoſe cows were faid to have becn ſtolen by Micdonald's 
men) that, as his ſcheme was quite dfeated by the oppofi- 
tion, that Macdonald raiſed, fo he deſigned a fevere revenge. 
The King had by a prociamation offered an indemnity to 
all the Highlanders, who had been in arms againſt him, 
upon their coming in, by a prefix»d day, to take the oaths. 
The day had been rwice or thrice prolonged, and it was, at 
laſt, carried to the end of the year 1691, with a poſitive 
threatening of proceeding to military execution againſt ſuch 
as ſhould not fubrait by the laſt day of December. All of 
them were lo terrified, that they came in; and even Macdo- 
nald himſelf went to colonel Hill, governor of fort William 
at Inverlochie, on the laſt day of December, and offered to 
take the oaths. But the colonel, being only a military man, 
could not or would not tender them; and Macdonald was 
forced to ſcek for ſome of the legal magiſtrates to tender 
them to him. The ſnows were then fallen, ſo that five or 
ſix days patted, before he could come to a magiſtrate ; but 
on the 6th of January 1691-2, he took the oaths before fir 
Colin Campbell of Ardkinlar, ſheriff-deputy of Argyle, at 
which time, in the ftriftneſs of law, he could claim no be- 
nefit by it. The matter was fignificd to the council at Edin- 
burgh, and fir Colin had a reprimand for giving him the 
oaths, when the day was paſſed. This was concealed from 
the king, and the earl of Broadalbin came to court, to give 
an account of his diligence, and to bring back his money, 
ſince he could not do the ſervice for which it was received. 
He informed againſt Macdonald, as the chief perſon who 
had defeated that good defign ; and, that he might gratify 
his own revenge, and render the King odious to all the High- 
landers, he propoſed, that orders ſhould be ſent for a mili- 
tary execution on the men of Glencoe. An inſtruction was 
drawn by ſecretary Stair (dated the 1ith of January 1692, 
and directed to fir Thomas Levingſton) to be both figned 
and counterſigned by the king, that ſuch as had not taken 
the oaths by the time limited, ſhould be excluded the be- 
nefit of the indemnity, and be deſtroyed by fire and ſword ; 


bur 
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but with this expreſs mitigation, in the fourth article, © That 
the rebels may not think themſelves deſperate, we allow you 
to give terms and quarter, but in this manner only, that 
chieftains and heritors, or loaders, be priſoners of war, their 
lives only ſafe, and all other things in mercy, they taking 
the oath of allegiance ; and the community, taking the oath 
of allegiance, and rendering their arms, and ſubmitring to 
the government, are to have quarter and indemnity for 
their lives and fortunes, and to be protected from the 
ſoidiers.” 

After theſe inſtructions there were additional ones given 
by the king to fir Thomas Levingſton upon the 18th ot the 
ſame month, ſuperſigned and counterſigned by his majeſty, 
and the date marked by ſecretary Stair's hand, which bear 
orders for giving paſſes, for the ſubmiſſion of certain of the 
rebels; wherein bis majeſty judged it much better, that 
thoſe, who took not the benefit of the indemnity in due 
time, ſhould be obliged to render upon mercy, they ſtill 
raking the oath of allegiance ; and then added, * it Mac- 
lean of Glencoe and that tribe can be well ſeparated from 
the reſt, it will be a proper vindication of the public juſ- 
tice to cxtirpate that ſect of thieves.” The king figned 
this without any enquiry about it; for he was apt to 
lign papers in a hurry, without examining the importance 
ot them. This was one effect of his ſlowneſs in diſpatch- 
ing bun (s; for, as he was apt to ſuffer things to run 
on till there was a great heap of papers laid before him, fo 
then he ſigned them a little too precipitately. But all this 
while he knew nothing of Macdonald's offering to take the 
oaths within the time, nor of his having taken them ſoon 
after it was pafled, when he came to a proper magiſtrate. 
As theſe orders were ſent down, ſecretary Stair, wrote 
many private letters to Levingſton, giving him a ſtrict 
charge an particular directions for the execution of them. 
In a previous letter of the date 3th of January, he wrote 
thus: * You know in genera), that theſe troops poſted at 
Inverneſs and Inverlochic will be ordered to take in the 
houſe of Innergairie, and to deſttoy entirely the county of 
I.ochaber, Locheal's lands, Kippoch, Glengaric's, and Glen- 
coe ; and then added, © I affure you, your power ſhall be 
full enough, and I hope the ſoldiers will not trouble the 
government with priſoners.” And, by another letter of the 
qth of that month, which was written before the inſtructi- 
ons, he had this expreſſion, * That thole, who remain of the 
rebels, are not able to oppoſe ; and, their chieftains being 
all papiſts, it is well the vengeance falls there. For my part 
1 could have wiſhed the Macdonalds had not divided; 
and I am ſorry, that Kippo and Maclean of Glencoe are 
ſafe.” In another letter of the 11th of January ſent with the 
firſt inftructions to fir Thomas Levingſton, he hath this ex- 
preſſion : * I have no great kindneſs to Kippoch nor Glen- 
coe; and it is well that the people are in mercy. Juſt now 
my lord Argyle tells me, that Glencoe hath not taken the 
oath, at which 1 icjoice. It is a great work of charity to 
be exact in routing out that damnable ſect, the worſt of the 
Highlanders.” In his letter of the 16th of January of the 
ſame date with the additional inſtructions, though he writes 
in the firſt part of it, that the King does not at all incline to 
receive any after the day but on mercy, yet he afterwards 
adds, But, for a juſt example of vengeance, I intreat the 
thieving tribe of Glencoe may be rooted out to purpoſe.” 
And to confirm this, by his letter of the ſame date, ſent with 
the duplicate of the firſt, and additional inſtructions to colo- 


nel Hill, after having written, * that ſuch as render on mer- 


cy might be ſaved;” he adds, © I ſhall intreat you that 
for a juſt vengeance, and public example, the tribe of Glen- 
coe may be rooted out to purpole. The earls of Argyle 
and Broadalbin have promiſed, that they ſhall have no re- 
treat in their bounds ; the paper to Ronoch would be ſecur- 
ed, and the hazard certified to the laird of Weems to reſet 
them. In that caſe Argyle's detachment, with a party, that 
may be poſted in Hand Stalker, muſt cut them off; and 
the people of Appin are none of the beſt.” But as the exe- 
cution of the Glencoe men did not immediately take effect, 
ſecretary Stair, on the zoth of January, wrote two more let- 
ters; one to Levingſton wherein he ſaid, © I am glad, that 
Glencoe did not come in within the time prefixed. I hope 
what is done there may be 1n earneſt, fince the reſt are not 
in a condition to draw together to help. I think to hurr 

(that 1s to drive) their cattle, and burn their houſes, is but 


to render them deſperate lawlels men to rob their neighbours ;. 


but 1 believe you will be ſatisfied it were a great advantage 
to the nation, that thieving tribe were rooted out and cut 
off. It muſt be quietly done, otherwiſe they will make ſhift 
for both their men and cattle. Argyle's detachment lies in 
Lotrickneel to aſſiſt the garriſon to do all of a ſudden.“ The 


CONTINUATION OF AEAFIN” 


other letter was to colonel Hill, in which he wrote: « p,, 


when the thing concerning Glencoe is reſolved, let it be (.,,, 
and ſudden ; otherwiſe the men will ſhift you, and better gc, 


meddle with them than not to purpoſe, to cut off that geg 
of robbers, who have fallen in the mercy of the lay, 8 
when there is force and opportunity, whereby the bine 
juſtice will be as conſpicuous and uſeful as his clemency 
others. I apprehend the ſtorm is ſo great that for (,,, 
time you can do but little; but ſo ſoon as poſlible I kn,, 
you will be at work; for theſe falſe people will do nothi:, 
but as they ſee you in a condition to do with them.” 
In February 1691-2, a company was ſent to Glencoe, wh, 
were ;kindly received there, and quartered over the valle, 
the inhabitants thinking themſelves ſafe, and looking « 
no hoſtilities. After they had ſtaid a week among(t they, 
they took their time in the night, and killed about fix aud 
thirty of them, the reſt raking the alarm, and vſcaping. This 
raiſed a great clamour, an was pullithed by the French h 
their Gazettes, and by the Jacobites in heit Þbels, to cf 1 
reproach on the king's government as cruel and barbarny; 
tho” in all other inſtances it had appeared, that his own inch. 
nations were gentle and mud, rather to an excels, Th; 
king ſent orde.s to enquire into the matter; but whe, 


big, 


the letters, writ upon th.s buſineſs, were all examined, it ap. | 


peared, that fo many perſons were involved in the matte, 
that his gentleneſs prevailed on him to a fault, and he co, 
tented himſelf with diſmiſfing only Secretary Stair from hi; 
ſervice. The Highlanders were fo inflamed with this, thy 
they were put in as forward a diſpoſition as the Jicohitg 
wiſhed for, to have rebelled upon the firſt favourable oppor. 
tunity. And indeed the not puniſhing this with a due i. 
gour was the greateſt blot in this whole reign, and had a very 
111 effect in alienating that nation from the King and hi 
government. 

As this affair ſtill made a great noiſe, and it was repreſ-nt, 
ed to the king, that a ſeſſion of parliament could not be mz 
naged without high motions and complaints, in fo crying 
matter; and that his miniſters could not oppoſe theſe, withs 
out ſeeming to bring the guilt of the blood, that was ſo per. 
fidiouſly ſhed, both on the king and on themſelves: Ty 
prevent which, the king ordered a commiſſion to be pad 
under the great ſeal, for a precognition in that matter, which 
is a practice in Scotland of examining crimes, befcre the 
perſons are brought upon their trial. This was looked 9. 
on as an artifice to cover that tranſaction, by a private c. 
quiry. However, when it was complained of in parliament, 
not without reflections, on the flackneſs in examining int 
it, and the committee for the ſecurity of the kingdom mad: 
a motion about it, the King's commiſſioner affured then, 
that by the king's order, the matter was then under exzn- 
nation, and that it ſhould be reported to the parliament. Ac- 
cordingly, the King's commiſſion for that purpoſe being pro- 
duced, read, and agreed to, it was unanimouſly voiced, thit 
the high commiſſioner, ſhould be defired to tranſmit ther 
humble thanks to his majeſty for his care to vindicate tht 
honour of the government, and the juſtice of the nation, Þf 
granting ſuch a commiſſion. 

The commiſſioners appointed by the king to enquire in 
the flaughter of the Glencoe men, having ſpent lon! 
weeks in that affair, on the tenth of June preſented to tte 
parliament private articles agreed in July 1691, betten 
the carl of Broadalbin and mijor-genoral Buchan with be. 
ral of the Highland clans ; as alto the depoficions of tte 
laird of Glengairie and colonel Hill, containing intorm: ts 
of high treaſon againſt the earl of Broadalbin ; which vein 
read, after ſome debate, an order was made for his probe 
cution before the parliament, and for his commitment 9 
the caſtle ot Edinburgh. In the progreſs of the enqu!, 
it ſeems, a new practice of the carl of Broadalbin's was d. 
covered; for the Highlanders depoſed that, while be n 
treating with them, in order to their ſubmitting to the kh 
he had aſſured them, that be ſtill adhered to king Jenes, 
intereſt, and that he preſſed them to come into that pace 
tion, only to preſerve them for his ſervice, till a more fav 
able opportunity. This, with ſeveral other treaſonable © 
courſes of h's, being reported to the Parliament, be coe, 
ed himlelf with his pardon ; but theſe diſcourſes hapfene 
to be ſubſcquent to it; ſo he was ſent a priſoner to the cab 
of Edinburgh : he pretended, he had ſecret orders Iron 4 
king, to ſay any thing that would give him credit _ 
them; which the king owned lo far, that he ordered à be 
pardon to be paſſed for him. 3 

On the 24th of June, the commiſſiogers gave ine 
houſe their report of the caſe of the Glencor mel,“ 
their opinion upon it, which was as lolo 

„ Fuſt, that it was a great wrong, that 0/0159? 
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3 diligence, as to his taking the vath of allegiance on the 
r e Hill's letter to Ardkinlas 
6th of January 1692, and colonel Hi { , 
ad Ardkinlas's letter to Colin Campbell, Sheriff Clerk, for 
Ss. -inoGlencoe's diligence and innocence, were not preſented to 
Er Lank of his majeſty's privy-council, when they were 
ſent into Edinburgh in the ſaid month of January ; and thar 
tboſe, who adviſed the not preſenting thereof were in the 
Eon, and ſeemed to have had a malicious deſign againſt 
: Glencoe. And that it was a further wrong, that the cer- 
ügscate, as to Glencoc's taking the oath of allegiance, was de- 
Ine and obliterate after it came to Edinburgh; and that, be- 
i 5 ſo obliterate, it ſhould neither have been preſented to, 
8 or taken in by the clerk of the council without an express 
; virrant from the council. Secondly, That it appears to have 

5 been known at London, and particularly to the maſter of 

EPS <ir, in the month of January 1692, that Glencoe had taken 
| the oath of allegiance, though after the day prefixed for 
be faith in his letter of the zoth of January to fir | homas 
Leringſton, I am glad that Glencoe came not within the 
time preſcribed. Thirdly, that there was nothing in the 
= king's inſtructions to warrant the commuting of the aforeſaid 
ſlioghter, even as to the thing itſelf, and far leſs as to the 
menber of it, ſeeing all his 1n{tructions do plainly import, 
that the moſt obſtinate of the rebels might be received into 
mercy upon taking the oath of ailegiance, though the day 
was long before elapled, and that he ordered nothing con- 
cerning Glencoe and his tribe, but that, it they could be 
Auel {-parated from the reſt, it would be a proper vindication 
bof the public juſtice to extirpate that ſect of thieves ; which 
plainly intimates, that it was his Majeſty's mind, that they 
could not be ſeparated from the reſt of theſe rebels, unleſs 
they til refuſed his mercy by ſtill continuing in arms, and 
1 fuling the allegiance ; and that even in that cale they 
were only to be proceeded againſt in the way of public 
zuſtice, and no other way. Fourthly, that ſecretary Stair's 
letters, eſpecially, that of the 11th of January, 1692, in 
which he rejuices to hear, that Glencoe had not taken the 
6ath, and that of the 16th of January of the fame date 
with the king's additional inſtructions, and that of the 3oth 
of the ſame month, were no ways warranted by, but 
gute exceeded the King's inſtructions, fince the faid latters, 
without any infinuation of any method to be taken, that 
might acl] ſeparate the Glencoe men from the reft, did, in 
place of prefcr.bing a vindication of public juſtice, order 
mem to be cut off and rooted out in earneſt and to purpoſe, 
Won! thar ſuddenly and ſecretly, and quietly, and all on a 
'0 ſulden; which are the expreſs terms of the ſaid letters, 
: ÞnJ, comparing them and other letters with what enſucd, 
cat to have been the only warrant and cauſe of their ſlaughter, 
nich in effect was a barbarous murder perpetrated by the 
perions depoſed againſt. And this is yet farther confirmed 
by two more of his letters, written to colonel Hill after 
he ſlaughter committed, viz. on the 5th of March 1692, 
herein, after having ſaid, that there was much talk at 
London, that the Glencoe men were murdered in their beds 
diter they had taken the oath of allegiance, he continues, 
kor the laſt, I know nothing of it; I am ſure neicher you, 


or any body impowered to treat or give indemnity, did give 
ons Þ cncoe the oath ; and to take it fiom any body elle, atter 
| tit e day was paſt, did import nothing at all. All that I re- 
cen eis, that any of the fort got away, and there is a neceſſity 
ſcre Y proſecute them to the utmoſt.“ And another from the 
f the WWFHugue, the laſt of April 1692, whercin he ſays, * For the 
101 eople of Glencoe, when you do your duty in a thing ſo ne- 
beg Ae to rid the country of thieving, you need not trouble 
ole 


Perelf to take the pains to vindicate yourſelf by ſhewing 
pour orders, which are now put in the Paris gazette. 
lea you do right, you need fear no body. All that can 
F laid, is, that, in the execution, it was neither fo full nor 
ur, as might have been.“ 
W [his report being read, on the 24th of June, together 
Wi the depoſitions of the witneſſes, the King's inſtructions, 
* the maſter of Stait's letters, it was voted, © nemine con— 
Woo cente, that bis majeſty's inſtructions to fir Thomas Le- 
Wgiton and colonel Hl contained no warrant for the execu- 
FP of the Glencoe men: That the ſaid execution was a 
er: That the maſter of Stair's letter did exceed the 
"5 inſtructions; and that fir Thomas Levingſton had rea- 
to ge the orders he had given. On the 2d of July they 
"ceded upon the ſame affair, and colonel Hill and lieute- 
M-COlone] Hamilton were called. The former appeared, 
123 and cleared ; but the latter not appearing 
© ered to be appreheaded, and on tac 8th of that month 
* guilty of the murder of the Glencoe men.“ Then the 
Proceeded againit the other perſons, who were actors 
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ein; and agreed upon an addrets to his majeſty, chat he 
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would ſend them home to be proſecuted, or not, as his ma- 
jeſty ſhould think fit; and that he would take into his prince- 
ly conſideration the caſe of the Glencoe men. This addreſs 
was, on the 1oth of July, recommended to the king's com- 
miſſioner, to be tranſmitted to his majeſty, with duplicates 
of his majeſty's inſtructions, and the maſter of Stair's letters. 
At the ſame time the king's commiſſioners received the una- 
nimous thanks of the parliament, for laying the diſcovery of 
the matter of Glencoe before them, and for their carcſul pro- 
cedure in their commiſſion of inquiry; and a new protection 
was granted to the Glencoe men. 

On the 1ſt of July, the earl of Broadalbin, being brought 
to the bar of the parliament, in order to his trial, delivered 
in a petition, praying, that he might be allowed ſome com- 
petent time tor bringing of witneſſes from remote places, and 
tor recovery of ſuch documents, as he was to make uſe of 
for his vindication, both from the ſecretary's office at Lon- 
don, and his houſe in the country. The advocates on both 
hides having been heard upon this petition, it was put to the 
vote, whether the day for his lordſhip to give in his defence 
ſhould be the 8th or 15th of the current month, and it was 
carried for the 15th; and that in the mean time he might 
raiſe letters of exculpation. Then the indictinent againſt him 
was read, and he remanded to prilon. The fame day the 
procels of treaſon, at the inſtance of the king's advocate, 
againſt the carl of Melfort, and others in France, being called, 
the king's advocate, produced his warrant tiom the privy— 
council tor raifing this proceſs agiinlt them, and dehired, 
that it might be recorded. trerwards the indictment was 
read, and the king's advocate declared he inſiſted at that 
time only againſt the earls of Middleton and Malfort, and fir 
Adam Blair, and on that part of the ind:i&timent, which re- 
cited, that, by the act of parliament in 1693, it was declar- 
ed treaſon to be in France after the iſt of Avg ft 1693, and 
therefore craved the indictment might be tound to be good 
in law; which being put to the vote, it was carried ;n the 
affirmative. The next day the houſe paſſed ſentence againſt 
the earls of Middleton and Melfort and fir Adim Blair, to 
forfeit lite and fortune, and ordered the reſt, who adhered 
to his majeſty's enemies, and were then in Fance, to be 
proſecuted before the lords of the juſticiary. On the 15th of 
July, the carl of Broadalbin, being again brought to the bar, 
begged more time to make his defence, which was granted 
him till the 25th of the ſame month; but all the public af— 
tairs being happily concluded by the 17th, it was moved and 
agrecd to, that the proceſs of treaſon againit hm ſhould be 
continued till the next ſeſſion of parliament. After which his 
majeſty's commiſſioner gave the parliament thanks for their 
real and hearty compliance with his majeſty's demands, re- 
commended to them the preſervation ot the public peace in 
their leveral countries, and adjourned them till the 7th of 
November following. 

It was obſervable, that a great party came to be formed in 
this ſeſſion of a very odd mixture. The high preſbyterians 
and the jacobites joined together to oppole every thing; 
however, it was not fo ſtrong as to carry the majority; but 
great heats aroſe among them. 

In this ſeſſion, an act paſſed, in favour of ſuch of the epiſ- 
copal clergy, as ſhould enter into thoſe engagements to the 
king, that were by law. required ; that they ſhould continue 
in their benefices under the king's protection, without being 
ſubject to the power of preſbytery. This was carried with 
ſome addreſs, before the preſbyterians were aware of the con- 
ſequences of it; for it was plainly that which they call 
Eraſtianiſm. A day was limited to the clergy for taking the 
oaths; and, by a very zealous and dextrous management, 
about ſeventy of the beſt of them were brought to take the 
oaths to the king; and ſo they came within the proteEtion 
promiſed by the act. 

In Ircland the three lords juſtices did not agree long toge- 
ther. The lord Cape) ſtudied to render himſelf popular, and 
eſpouſed the intereſts of the Engliſh againſt the Iriſh, with- 
out any nice regard to juſtice or equity. He was too eaſily 
ſer on by thoſe, who had their own end 1n it, to do every 
thing that gained him applauſe. The other two were men 
of ſevere tempers, and ſtudied to protect the Iriſh, when they 
were opprefled ; nor did they try to make themſelves other- 
wiſe popular, than by a wiſe and juſt adminiſtration, For 
which reaſon lord Capel was highly magnified, and they were 
as much complained of by all the Englith in Ireland. Lord 
Capel undertook to manage a parliament fo, as to carry all 
things, if be was made lord deputy, and had power given 
him to place and diſplace ſuch as he ſhould name. This be- 
ing agreed to, a parliament was held there, after he had made 
ſeveral removes. It was opened at Dublin on the 27th of 
Auguſt, when his lordſhip made a ſpeech to both bouſe, 
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wherein he told them, © That many and great were the obli- 
gations they owed to his majeſty, That his majeſty had ap- 
peared himſelf in their cauſe, fought their battles, and, at 
his own perſonal hazard, had reſtored them to their religion 
and eftates. And, that every thing might concur to make 
them bappy, his majeſty had now called them together in 
parliament, that by reaſonable and neceſſary laws they might 
prevent the like dangers for the time to come, and {ecure 
themſelves and their poſterity upon the beſt and ſureſt foun- 
dations. That he doubted not, but they would make ſuitable 
returns of loyalty and affection to his majeſty, by ſhewing a 
perfect and forward zeal in ſuch things as tended to his ho- 
nour and their own advantage.” His excellency then ac- 
quainted them, * That his majeſty's revenue had fallen ſhort 
of the eſtabliſhment, which had occaſioned great debts to the 
civil and military liſts. That it was with difficulty, and ſtop- 
ping of all manner of payments, but what were abſolutely 
neceflary, that the army had hitherto been ſubſiſted. That 
there were alſo ſeveral other debts due from the crown, a ſtate 
whereof he had ordered to be laid before the commons, by 
which they would ſee, what ſupplies were neceſfary for dil- 
charge of thoſe debts, and for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment. That, for raiſing ſome part of this money, his ma- 
jeſty had ſent them a bill for an * additional duty of exciſe, 
and he expected from the gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, that they would conſider of ways and means for raifing 
ſuch other ſums, as were requiſite for his ſervice ; affuring 
them, that what money they gave, ſhould be applied to the 
uſes for which it was given. 

© He recommended to them, that they would take ſome 
care for the rebuilding and repairing of churches in ſeveral 
parts of their country, that the people, having decent pub- 
lic places of worſhip, might be better inſtructed in their duty 
to their God, and obedience to their king; urging, that it 
was a tribute due to Almighty God, for their late preſerva- 
tion and deliverance; and that it would be one of the beſt 
means they could think of to preſerve the true eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, and to provide againſt future rebellions.“ He likewiſe 
informed them, That the lords juſtices of England had, with 
great application and diſpatch, conſidered and re-tranſmitted 
all the bills ſent to them. That ſome of theſe bills had more 
effectually provided for their future ſecurity, than had ever 
heretofore been done. That in his excellency's opinion the 
want of ſuch laws had been one of the great cauſes of their 
paſt miſeries; and it would be their fault as well as misfor- 
tune, if they neglected to lay hold on the opportunity now 
put into their hands by their great and gracious King, of 
making ſuch a laſting ſettlement, that it might never more 
be in the power of their enemies to bring the like calamities 
again upon them, or to put England to that vaſt expence of 
blood and treaſure, which it had ſo often been at, for ſecur— 
ing this kingdom to the crown of England. Concluding 
with the uſual acknowledgement of his unfitneſs for his great 
ſtation, and of the great difficulties, which attend ut ; and 
allurance that he would diſcharge his truſt with ſtedfaſt loyalty 
to his majeſty's intereſt and ſervice, and with a perfect ſince- 
rity to theirs,” 

The lords and commons returned their thanks in their ad- 
drefles to his exccllency for his ſpeech, and paſled this vote, 
* That they would, to the utmoſt of their power, ftand by 
and aſſiſt his majeſty and his government againſt all his ene- 
mies foreign and domeſtic.” Atter this both houſes proceed- 
ed with great unanimity and diſpatch to the conſideration of 
the matters before them; fo that the ſupply of 163,325. 
that was aſked for the ſupport of the government was grant- 
cd; all the proceedings and attainders in king James's par- 
liament were annulled; and the great act of ſettlement was 
confirmed and explained as they defired * But, though 
things went on thus ſmoothly in the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
this good temper in the parliament was quickly loſt by the 
heat of ſome, who had great credit with the lord deputy. 
Complaints were made of fir Charles Parter, the lord chancel- 
lor, who was beginning to ſet on foot a tory humour in Ire- 
land; whereas it was certainly the intereſt of that government 
to have no other diviſion among them but that of Engliſh and 
Iriſh, and of proteſtant and papiſt. The lord deputy's party 
moved in the houſe of commons, that the lord chancellor 
ſhould be impeached; but the grounds upon which this mo- 
tion was made, appeared to be ſo frivolous, after the chancel- 
lor was heard by the houſe of commons in his own juſtifica- 
tion, that he was voted clear from all imputation by 'a 
majority of two to one. This ſet the lord deputy and the 
lord chancellor, with all the friends of both, at fo great a 


An act was alſo paſt to take away the writ de Hæretico Comburendo. 
Another to reltraln foreign education, in order to prevent the growth of 


diſtance from each other, that it put a full ſtop for ſome t 
to all buſineſs. | 

Thus factions were formed in all the king's dominions; ard 
he, being for ſo much of the year at a great diſtance fron; , 
fcene, there was no pains taken to quiet theſe, and to check 
the animoſities which aroſe out of them. The King ſtudieg 
only to balance them, and to keep up among the parties, 
jealouſy of one another, that ſo he might oblige them all u 
depend more entirely on himſelf. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs in the Britifh dominions. |, 
is time now to turn to the military proceedings abroad, 200 
to conſider how matters ſtood on both fides before the cam. 
paign was opened. When the king of France ſaw in 160 
king William diſengaged from the war in Ireland, ang td. 
following year the elector of Bavaria poſſeſſed of the govers, 
ment of the Spaniſh Netherlands, he turned the ftreis of jj, 
arms that way, in order to break their meaſures, and in tag 
ſucceſſive campaigns made himſelf maſter of the impottam 
places of Mons and Namur, before thoſe two princes could 
collect a ſufficient force to prevent it, But the two ney 
campaigns the French met with more difficulties and a ſtronea 
oppoſition than they expected from the allies, King Wil 
liam, early poſſeſſing hunſelt of the camp of Park in 1464, 
diſſipated the ſanguine hopes of their court, defeated ther 
defigns upon Brabant, and forced their King to a ſpecdy re, 
turn to Verſatiles; and the victory they obtained the (1m 
year at Landen coft them fo dear, that by it they loft n 
1694 the ſuperiority, which they had the preceding yer 
over the allics. And, though this laſt campaign Wos wholl 
ſpent in oblerving one another, like enemies, whoſe force, 
being almoſt equal, endeavour to overmatch the oppoſite par. & Bavat 
ty by the advantage of the ground, yet it was concluded tothe s arciv 
honour of the confcderates by the retaking of Huy, | my, u 
place, which in time proved of more. importance than was x ne eve 


te 


firſt apprehended. Ws att; 
King William being ſenfible, that the power of France WF Sabre, 
was in its decline, and that the allies on the other hand u. Khelde, 


creaſed daily in ſtrength, reſolved to form ſome conſiderable ts to t. 
enterprize the following year, either in Flanders, or on th: om the 
Maeſe, according as the enemy would give him opportunity WF Boufllers, 
to put it in execution on either fide. In order to this, be ed th 
his majeſty left Holland, he gave directions for the ſetting ich he 
up and ſtoring of great magazines in ſeveral places, and t Wigades | 
making all other neceſſary preparations ; and ordered to {MW Kntorce 
armies to be early in the field, to keep the French in awe Ws army t 
both ſides, and draw their whole ſtrength on that, for which WB Bruges 
their jealouſy ſhould be greateſt, and atterwards fall on the ny was 
other with more probability of ſucceſs. A fiege in Fianden Vd purſu 
ſeemed to be attended with leſs difficulty than on the Mag at the 
where the only place, that could be attempted was Namur, Wes betw 
the ſtrongeſt of all the Low-Countries ; and therefore, I amen 
moſt people looked upon ſuch an undertaking as altogett pierre. 

impoſſible, ſo the French themſelves turned their great Me enemi 
precautions towards Flanders, where they drew a n-w liv camped 

from the Lys to the Schelde, before the allies could om be arta 


body of troops to oppoſe them. By theſe motions of the che ceſs in; 
my, and their not increafing their forces, it was eaſy to ju iMnient for 
that they would content themſelves to act defenſively s oblig 
ſummer; not to mention the loſs of their beſt general, it {iſbcrefore 
duke of Luxemburg, who died towards the beginning the eie 
this year, and whoſe place was but ill ſupplied by the u. beide, þ 
ſhal de Villeroy. new 
While the French were perfe&ing their lines, the cot em. 

derates, who were ſuperior ro them by near twenty-thou WF The kin 
men, formed two great armies in Flanders and Brabant. TW at Ke 


firſt, which conſiſted of ſeventy battalions of foot, and eight) 
two ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, moſt Engliſh ® 
Scots, and the reſt Dutch, encamped at Aerſcele, Comegbet 
and Wouterghem, between Thieldt and Deynſe, and s 
be commanded by the king in perſon, and under him b. i 
old prince of Vaudemont, to whom the king had given lu 
winter the command in chief of his infantry, he being 
beſt general he had, after the death of prince Walded 
The lieutenant-generals of the foot were the count of Nal 
fir Henry Bellaſyſe, and count de Noyelles ; and the md 
generals were colonel Churchill, Ramſay, La Melone 
and the marquis de Miremont ; monſieur Overkirk was 8 
ral of the horſe, having the marquis de la Foreſt lieuren 
general, and major-general Eppinger under him. Colo 
Gore commanded the Englith artillery ; quarter-maſter * 
ral Dopff was to attend the king's perſon; and the gebe 
officers, who had accompanied his majeſty from 
were likewiſe to ſerve in this army; which, upon 
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popery. Another for {ſettling inteſtates' eſtates, And laſtly, an act for 
arming papiſts. 4 
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to be reinforced by twenty battalions and ten ſquadrons, 

lay near Dixmyde, under the command of major- general 

Er. The other army conſiſting of ſixteen battalions 
; = and a hundred and thirty ſquadrons of horſe, in- 
F r at Zellich and Ham, on the road from Bruſſels to 
MS mend; and was to be headed by the eleCtor of Bavaria, 
| under him by the duke of Holftein-Ploen, the Spaniſh 
* Bavarian generals, the earl of Athlone general of the 
| ory horſe, and monſieur Tetteau, general of the ordnance, 
here was alſo another little army, which was called © The 
i of the Maeſe, which lay incamped towards Bref and Ta- 
1 on the Mebaigne. This body confiſted of eighteen bat- 
lions of Brandenburgers, and leven Dutch; and of leven- 
teen ſquadrons of Brandenburg, and fifteen of Liege ; the 
ole commanded by the baron de Hevden, lieutenant-gene- 
of Brandenburg, and count de Berlo general of the Liege 
valry, who were to be joined by the reſt of the Branden- 
rs horſe, wnich came down along the Rhine. On the 
her hand, the marſhal de Villeroy, who, after Luxemburg's 
bah, commanded the French forces in chief, had drawn 
3 together at I. guze between Conde Tournay, and 
eth; Marſhal de Boufflers and count Guiſcard, with a body 
& about twelve thouſand horſe and foot lay incamped about 
the Sambre; and monſieur Montal, with another tmall body, 


between pres and the fort La Knoque, to obſerve ma- 
- general Ellemberg. g : : 
Ibis was the poſture of both parties, when the King left 
Hoo, and came to Breda in his way to Ghent; where he was 
eirec both by the governor and burghers with the like 
yects, that are uſually paid to a King of Spain. The elector 
& Bavaria and the duke of Holftein-Ploen waited upon him at 
his arrival, being come to Ghent ſome hours before from their 
ny, which by this time had marched to Ninove; and the 
ume evening the king went to his army at Aerſeele. Two 
As after, upon intelligence that Boutflers had paſſed the 
Sabre, and that Villeroy was come to Eſcanaffe on the 
Shelde, to deſtroy the forage on this fide ; the king ſent or- 
ers to the earl of Athlone to march with forty ſquadrons 
dom the duke of Bavaria's camp at Ninove, to obſerve 
Boufllers, who was now advanced to Flerus ; and having be— 
ſed the three following days upon the review of his forces, 
Which he found in very good condition, he datached three 
Wigades of horſe commanded by the marquis de la Foreſt to 
Wniorce the elector of Bavaria; and the next day marched 
Ws army from Aerſeele, and having ſent all the heavy baggage 
W Bruges, came and incamped at Becelaer, from whence a 
Iny was ſent out, that routed two of the enemies parties, 
d purſued them to the very walls of Ypres. Villeroy march- 
& at the ſame time from Eſcanaffe, and retired behind the 
s between Menin and Ypres, having detatched ten thou- 
End men to reinforce Boufflers, who was advanced to Pont 
Mpierte. The ſame day in the evening the king went to view 
e enemies lines, and found the main body of their army 
Neamped within them, ſtanding to their arms, as expecting 
be attacked. Bur, though there was little probability of 
Neeeſs in attempting to force the lines, yet it was highly con- 
Wiient for the King's project to give the French ſuch umbrage 
Jo oblige them to bring all their forces to defend them. 
Wherefore the body of the Maeſe advanced towards Namur, 
Wd the elector of Bavaria marched from Ninove, paſſed the 
@hclde, poſted himſelf at Kerkhoven near Hauterive facing 
1 new lines, and forced Boufflers to retreat within 
em, 
de king, being informed of the elector of Bavaria's ar- 
val at Rerkhoven, detached General Churchill with eight 
Witalions to join general Ellemberg; and the duke of Wir- 
berg marched in the night with colonel Gore, colonel 


een, ten pontoons and eight hundred pioneers, to take 


Wo"! him the command of that army, and to make an attempt 
Wn fort Knoque, to increaſe the enemies jealouſy for Flan- 
„ and draw their forces more on that fide. The ſame day 
F* cle&tor of Bavaria made a feint of attacking the new line, 
Ade king went to an eminence to view the enemy ; and it 
ug confirmed on all hands, that all their forces were within 
ir lines, he ſent orders to the Baron de Heyden, to ad- 
Ict towards Flanders, with the troops under his command. 
don theſe motions Villeroy detached two brigades from his 
, one towards Courtray, the other towards fort Knoque, 
tacking which prince Wirtemberg met with great diffi- 
lies; and at the ſame time the king ſent freſh orders to 
earl of Athlone and the baron de des to confer toge- 


0 and concert meaſures towards the ſiege, which he had 
* rau which ſtopped the march of the latter to- 
brds Flanders, 

Hithert * 


o the king had not declared his defign, but had 
purſued his ſtratagem of drawing all the enemies 


| fully 


forces on one fide, that he might attack the other with leſs 
oppoſition, This having ſucceeded according to his wiſhes, 
he directed the earl of Athlone and the baron de Heyden to 
inveſt' Namur ; and by an expreſs communicated the whole 
ſcheme of the ſiege to the duke of Bavaria, who highly ap- 
plauded the ſame. According to the king's orders, the earl 
of Athlone, being joined by the Brandenburg troops, left a 
good body of horle at Faliſe, and marched with the reſt to- 
wards Charletoy. At the ſame time the king, having marched 
back his army to Rouſelaer, left them there under the com- 
mand of prince Vaudemont, and attended by a ſtrong guard 
advanced himſelf towards the Maeſe. Theſe motions, toge- 
ther with the great preparations, which were making at 
Maeſtricht, Liege, and Huy, put the French in ſuſpence, 
whether the contederates deſigned to attack Namur or Char- 
leroy; and the marquis d'Harcourt, who had paſſed the 
Maeſe near Dinant, and who feared moſt for Charleroy, 
marched again down that river towards Namur; fo that the 
carl, being by this time reinforced by a body of horſe and 
dragoons trom the eleCtor of Bavaria's army, commanded by 
count Tilly, took all the poſts from the Sambre to the 
Maeſe ; whilſt the baron de Heyden with the Brandenburg 
and Dutch forces inveſted the place between the Maete and 
the Sambre. Another detachment was ordered to ſurround 
Namur on the Condroz fide ; but their not coming in time, 
by reaſon of the difficulty of the ground, and the vaſt extent 
of the circumvallation, gave marthal Boufflers an opportu- 
nity to throw himſelf into the place with ſeveral regiments of 
dragoons, inſomuch that with this reinforcement the garriſon 
conſiſted of near fifteen-thouland men, and molt of them the 
Leſt troops of France. The king came to the caſtle of Faliſe 
on the 2d of July, and the next day the elector of Bavaria 
having brought up the reſt of his army with prodigious ex- 
pedition, the town and caſtle of Namur were entirely inveſted, 
and the king diſpoſed the troops into their reſpective quar- 
ters, and afhgned each general his poſt. The Sambre and 
the Maeſe did naturally divide. the army into three general 
quarters, which were ſubdivided into ſeveral others. The 
king's quarters reached from the Sambre to the Maeſe to— 
wards Brabant; and here incainped twenty-three battalions 
and a hundred and twenty ſquadrons, under the command 
of the duke of Holſtein-Ploen, the carl of Athlone, baron 
Opdam, monſicur Tetteau, count de Tilly, the marquis de 
la Foreſt, and meſſicurs Warfuzey, Hubert, Itterſum, 
Saliſch, and Fagel. The duke of Bavaria was poſted between 
the Sambre and the Maeſe, with twenty-four battalions, 
twenty ſquadrons, the (Spaniſh and Bavarian generals, gene- 
ral Cochorn, and a major-general of Brandenburg. And in 
the Condroz along the Maeſe, both above and below the 
town, were incamped the baron de Heyden, with the other 
Brandenburg generals, and count de Berlo, general of the 
cavalry of Liege, having ten battalions and fixty ſquadrons 
under them. For the communication of theſe quarters three 
bridges were immediately laid, one on the Sambre, and two 
on the Maeſe ; and of theſe one was above, the other below 
Namur. The ſame day the king received intelligence, that 
Villeroy had ſent ſome derachments towards the Maeſe. That 
prince Wirtemberg, having amuſed the French for ſome 
time, and finding at length it was impoſſible to hinder the 
communication of fort Knoque, with the body under monfieur 
Montal, was retired from before that fort with eleven batta— 
lions of foot, and one regiment of horſe, and had joined 
prince Vaudemont : That the latter, being thus reinforced, 
had detached major-general Ramley with tourteen battalions 
to attend his majeſty : That count de Naſſau was gone the 
ſame way with eight battalions more ; and that he would be 
followed by the lord Curts with ten others. The next day 
the king viewed the avenues to the town, and ordered trees 
to be cut down in the foreſt of Marlagne, to ſtop the paſ- 
ſages on that fide, and cover the retrenchment made on the 
road. The 5th and 6th of July, both horſe and foot being 
encamped, the beſiegers worked on the circumvallation un- 
der the direction of general Cochorn; and the earl of Ath- 
lone, having repaſſed the Maeſe with a hundred ſquadrons of 
horſe marched towards Pieton, in order to conſume the for- 
age there, and obſerve the motions of the enemy. The count 
de Berlo followed him with the horſe of Liege, ſo that there 
remained but little cavalry before the place. 

On the other hand the French prepared themſelves for a 
vigorous reſiſtance, and having lately been ſo conſiderably 
reinforced, expected no lefs than to defeat all the attempts of 
the befiegers. And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that their 
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preſumption was not altogether groundleſs, if it be obſerved, 
that Namur had ever been accounted one of the ſtrongeſt 
towns in the Low-Countries, both by the advantage of it's 
ſituation, and the addition of it's fortifications, which give it 
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the command over two great rivers, and make it the beſt 
bulwark of Brabant. Befides this, the place had very much 
changed it's condition, fince it fell into the hands of the 
French king, who never ſpared expence to put his frontiers 
and conquered cities into the beſt defence they were capable 
of receiving from art and nature. The town then was quite 
overlooked by a ſteep hill from the Porte de Fer or Iron Gate, 
to that of St Nicholas; ſo that, the French having the liberty 
to bring down their batteries at firſt, to the deſcent of that 
hill, and to open their trenches at the foot of it near the 
Maeſe, they made themſelves maſters of it in five or fix days. 
But now, to add a very confiderable ſtrength to this weak 
part of the town, the French had made a detached baſtion on 
the aſcent of the hill before St. Nicholas's Gate, all of ſtone- 
work, with a caſemot upon it bomb-proof ; the conterſcarp 
of frec- ſtone, as alſo the covered way, which pointed juſt up- 
on the top of the hill, ſo that no cannon from the plain could 
bear upon this work; and the allies were neceſſitated to batter 
it in reverſe from the ather fide of the Macſe. This was not 
all ; for, upon the right towards the Iron Gate, the befieged 
had made three detached baſtions of the fame work, juſt upon 
the brow of the hill, and at the foot of the ſame, before the 
gate; and between the hill and the brook of Werderen they 
had a fourth, which hindered the avenues between the hills to 
this gate; The plain upon theſe hills was fortified with a 
double covered way, both palifladoed to defend theſe detach- 
ed baſtions towards the village of Bouge. And, when the 
Allies began to inveſt the place, the French were working at 
a third nearer to the brow of the hill, juſt before theſe works; 
ſo that the town, which before was but weak, was now by 
the new fortifications rendered ſo ſtrong, that it held out lon- 
ger than the caſtle, 

Tnis caltle, the principal ſtrength of Namur, was built 
upon an hill, in an angle formed by the confluence of the 
Sambre and the Mieſe, and conſiſted of an irregular tortifica- 
tion, ſuch as the ground could admit of, divided into the old 
and new caltle of Terra Nova, and Cochorn, or Wilham's 
Fort; and this likewiſe received ſuch additions from the 
French, as to leave it almoſt impoſſible to be attacked the 
ſame way they took it before. Cochoin Fort fell into their 
hands, by carrying their trenches round it along the bottom, 
between it and Terra Nova; which work, being thus em- 
braced, and all manner of communication cut oft, was ſoon 
forced to ſurrender. 'To prevent the like tor the future, the 
French built a ſtrong lone redoubt, juſt upon the top of the 
hill, between the Cochorn and Terra Nova, with a caſemot 
upon it bomb- proof; and, as this redoubt commanded all 
the bottom to the Sambre, ſo it had hkewiſe a good covered 
way, paliflacdoed from the angle of the gorge of the Cochorn, 
to the brink of the hill upon the Macte. Add to this, that 
they had raiſed a very good hait-ioon before the curtain of 
the horn-work of the "Terra Nova; befides their fortifying 
the Devil's Houſe, that flanked the fides of the Cochorn to- 
wards the Maeſc, with a ſtrong ſtone redoubt; which place, 


8 
when the Spaniards had it, had but a fimple retrenchmenr. 


about it; and yet it held out four or five days. From the 


upper part of the Cochorn on the fide of the Maeſe they had 
made a good covered way, which embraced the abovemen— 
tioned redoubt, to the edge of the hill upon the Maeſe; and 
had undertaken a prodigious line cut into the rock all along 
the top of the hill, near an Englith mile in length, termina- 
ting upon the edge of the hill towards the Sambre, with two 
redoubts at each end. The line was finiſhed, and the re- 
doubt towards the Maeſe very forward; but, that towards 
the Sambre being but juſt begun, they made it up with faſ- 
eines, upon the arrival of the Allies before the place. In 
ſhort, the caſtle was ſo well fortified on the top of the hill, 
that it would have been a very tedious piece of work to attack 
it that way; but the weak fide of the caſtle and Coehorn fort 
was towards the Sambre and the town, which the French had 
not ſo much regarded; being ſo confident that the place was 
impregnable, that they had ſet up this inſcription on one of 
the gates, Reddi quidem, fed vinci non poteſt,“ intimating, 
that this rown might indeed be * reſtored, but not retaken.” 
Namur being thus tortified, and provided beſides with all 
neceflaries tor many months, with good ſtore of ammunition, 
one hundred pieces of cannon, twelve mortars, ten thouſand 
muſkets to ſpare, and a garriſon of twelve thouſand men, 
commanded by a governor, equally efteemed by his king and 
beloved by his ſoldiers, ſeemed to defy the attempts of the beſt 
appointed and moſt numerous army. But, when Boufflers 
had thrown himſelf into it with ſeven choſen regiments of 
dragoons, a great number of voiunteers, major-general Me- 
grigny another Vauban, followed by the moſt ſkilful en- 
Sincers, gunners, miners, and bombardiers of Franca, and 


had compoſed an army to defend theſe ramparts, which ven 
thought impenetrable, it was then; that the French and te: 
favourers looked upon the King's enterpriſe as an unp,r,jj, 
led temerity, and doubted not but Namur would be the rock 
on which the grand confederacy ſhould ſplit. But all th 
great, and, in appearance, invincible obſtacles were not 100 
to ſhake the king's reſolution; they ſerved only to make h 
concert effectual meaſures to ſurmount all difficulties, whit 
he did to his immortal glory, the aſtoniſhment of his ene; 
and the admiration of all Europe. 

The lines of circumvallation being finiſhed, the King, x 
tended by the elector of Bavaria, went, on the 10th ot 1 
early in the morning to the baron de Hoyden's qu, 
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Here he was met by all the general officers, with whom hu. 
ing viewed the place, all were of the king's opinion, tha t. 
attack upon the town ought to be made againſt St Nichgz;, 
gate; and therefore it was reſolved, that the trenches ſhg1; 
be opened on the hill de Bouge, and below along the Ha. 
mitage, as allo that in the Condroz fide between the hill d 
Barbe and the river ; and that, to favour the opening of th 
trenches, the baron de Heyden ſhould raiſe a battcry oft 
pieces of cannon, to batter in reverſe the covered way and 4. 
tached baſtion before St Nicholas's gate, which faced the 
tack. Accordingly, the heavy cannon being come up, th 
trenches were opened the next day without any gicat Ciſty; 
bance from the enemy; and the ſame day the lord Cutts g 
rived in the camp with fix battalions of foot. The 12 6 
batteries began to play, and the trenches were tuccctete 
carried on. On the 13th, prince Vaudemont intorue( t 
king, that the French ſeemed to have ſome deſign in Fl. 
ders, and that Aeth was moſt in danger. The next day, yy. 
on advice, that the marquis d'Harcourt and lieutenant- gas 
ral Ximenes were in motion, and might eafiiy fall upon cn 
convoys on the fide of the Condroz and Liege, which ys 
unguarded, his majeſty detached twenty ſquadrons of hurl 
and dragoons towards the plain of St. Severin between Hur 
and Liege, to obſerve the enemy; and in the aiternoon x 
battery of four pieces of cannon was railed from the eminene 
of Bouge againſt the old tower of Coqueler, which very mug 
incommoded the beſiegets. | 

The ſame day the king received two letters from prin 
Vaudemont. By the firſt he was informed that Villeroy hu 
paſſed the Lys at Courtray and Harlebeck ; and that, accott. 
to common report, he marched againſt the prince; and by 
the ſecond, that the French general was advanced as furs 
the river Mandel, and that, the head of his army baving bei 
diſcovered towards the mill of Dentreghem, V demon hat 
drawn his forces in battalia, poſted his left ncar Gramm, 
the right towards Aerſecle and Caneghem, and began to fa 
tify his camp. The imminent danger, chat the prince found 
himſelf in on this occaſion, and the admirable conduct, wi 
which he extricated himſelf out of it, are pafſtag:s too tt 
markable to be paſſed over in ſilence, and will therefore ju 
tify the following digreſſion. 

Vaudemont was informed on the 12th of July at night, U 
a ſignal from the governor of Oudenard, that the head of tit 
enemies army bent their march towards Cordes; which ws 
confirmed to him by an expreſs from the governor of Act! 
and almoſt at the ſame time he received advice from Cour 
tray, that the day before the French had laid bridges oi 
the Lys both above and below that town. On the 11h cat 
in the morning, he had poſitive intelligence, that they ddt 
actually paſſing that river; and on the other hand the cor 
manders of the caſtles, which he had garriſoned on the 1 
Mandel, gave him notice, that the enemy was marching dl 
rectly againſt him. Theſe advices, though different, vw! 
yet both true; for twelve thouſand of the enemies horſe mac 
towards Cordes, while the reſt of their army paticd the H 
and adyanced towards Mandel. : 

Upon theſe informations Vaudemont gave orders t0 4 
army to be in readineſs, by a ſignal of two guns, But, be 
fore he made any motion, he reſolved to have a confirmats 
of the deſigns of the enemy. For as their marching tosete 
Cordes with the greateſt part of the forces might be in ord! 
to relieve Namur, whilſt another body advanced towards de 
river Mandel, only to amuſe him; ſo, if their whole 79 
marched in one body, there were two inconvenicoces % 
feared ; either they ſhould fall on the Maritime towns 0! © 
ders, in caſe he marched to the left to prevent the tee, 
Namur; or that they ſhould gain two days march belt 
in their way to Namur, if he had made too quick à mold 
to the right to cover the places of Flanders, I h«fe ret 
obliged him to ſpend the whole day, beigg the 13th 0 Ju 
in obſerving the enemy. He ſuffered them to attack! 
caſtles of Ingelmunſter and Mulenbeck, Which were, © 
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defended by an hundred and forty men, who obliged 
emy to bring down cannon, before they would ſurren- 
der; which made them loſe time, and gave the prince reaſon 
to judge, that their whole army was marching to attack bim. 
Their vanguard, appearing, in the evening at Dentreghem, 
SF here his right was poſted, confirmed him in that opinion. 
c thought tit immediately to change the diſpoſition of his 
camp, placing his right at Acricele, and his left at Grammen 
next the Lys; and at the tame time ordered the retrench- 
ments ro be made on both ſides. The count de Novelles, 
ho had the command ot theſe works for the center, and 
the whole left wing, cauſed the general's orders to be execut- 
Ned with ſuch extraordinary diligence, that on the 14th by 
break of day he had made a very detenfible line. The riſing 
| grounds upon the right of Aerfeele were allo fortified by ten 
Lot the clock in the morning; u hich done, the artillery Was 
placed in the right flank and in the whole front of the 


then, 
the en 


line. 
{ Mt. bis poſture, with fifty battalions of foot, and fifty-one 
1 ſguadtons of hor ſe and dragoons, Vaudemont relolved to ex- 
* Villeroy, though the marthal had dcuble the number, 
with which he was marcbing on the 1.4ta of July towards 
him, and came up carly enough to have attacked him. But, 
Iuhcther it was that he found the prince's camp fo ſtrongly 
Iſortiſted, or that he would not hazard a battle, till Montal 
Thad taken his poſt in the rear of the prince's right, to fall 
Iudon him there, at the fame time that the French army 
Mould break up againtt the front, he remained in fight of the 
Allies that evening, expecting ro have attacked them early 


1 
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8 3 the morning, and in a manner to nave caught them in a 
Ie | | . . 1 7 . 7 * 85 : 

Inet, by invironing them on all tides. Vauvemunt, being in— 

JN- 5 ＋ . 75 - T% , . 1 * : * . 5 : 1 ! - — 
b formed of Montal's motion, and finding he had already pal- 


ſed the Thielt, wilely changed his relolution of fighting, and 


* 


* thought it high time to provide for a retreat. i aereupon 
1 with great preſence of judgment he ordefed the inttench— 
orl ments to be perfected every where; foine ativanced houles 
Iu Ito be ſet on fire, leſt the French ſhouid poilcts themſelves of 
* 


them in their march againſt him; and the cannon of the left 
continually to play upon the enemy, to give then occation 
to think, that his deſign was rather to fight than retreat. At 
the ſame time he ordered the cannon ot the right and the 
font to be drawn off, and to march towards Deynſe, which 
was done with that ſecrecy, that the enemy did not perceive 
it; for he had artfully ordered the artillery to be moving from 
the batteries all the afternoon, ſo that, when it went clear off, 
the enemy thought it had been but the ordinary motion. 


deet | . - 1 

* Then marched the two lines of foot upon the left along the 
T aa . N 

retrenchments, to cover which the prince ordered a body of 
men p , . : 

n horſe to go and poſt themſelves in the retrenchments, as they 
12 ; FE. . — 
* were quitted by the foot; the latter marching out at the ſame 
Our *% . 2 *, + . 
115 ume with their pikes, and colours trailing, to conceal their 
Wl, . . v. ; a 

| going oft, Neither did the enemy perceive this motion, till 
0 * . * 1 N » o 

bh the cavairy mounted again and abandoned the retrenchments 5 
» Jul 1 2 | e 

; by which time the intaniry was got into the bottom between 


„ eerſcele and Wourterghem, marching towards Deynie. While 


i 2 » , ES 8 1 0 | Fo - 
ö ine loot was thus filing off from the retrenchments, the prince 
1 44 3 N 5 . - 0 * - 
ordered monficur Overkirk, with the rights ing of the horke, 
h ad 3 0 = q 3 , 6 8 8 : a . 
interlined with Collier's brigade of foot, to make a line falling 


Aett; | 2 9 * . 4 1 . 1 8 
do vards Caneghem, and extend bimſelf trowm the windmill 


2 q Pl Aerſcele, towards Wink, in order to Make Monatal believe, 
_ that this line was deſigned to oppoſe his attempt upon the 
8 ol the prince's right; but his Coret Orders Were to march 

*. | EY V ink to Nivelle, and ſo to Ghent. At the lame time 
fel A 2 marched by W ourterghem to Deynle ; tac car] of 
np di Gs who was poſted with the left wing of horſe and 

13 To battalions of foot towards the Lys, made the rear-guard 


. | 3 the line, with a line of foot on the one fide, and taree 
eln $ 1adrons of Eppinger's horſe upon che other. All this Was 
' WE <ontrived by the prface from the right to the left, that his 

__ .. qiſappeared all at once; and, till to impoſe the better 
ut, be Pon the Frenah, Vaudemont, himſelt, and the duke of 
mate n with ſome other generals, kept in the camp, 
0 War. with their own domeſtics and attendants a ſmall body 
nt | ne, with which they followed the army, as ſoon as it was 
\rds th Fm yr The French, finding themſelves thus ſtrangely 
je 7 id what they could to tall upon the rear of the Al- 
; 10 be This particularly Montal endeavoured to attack that body, 
(0-8 as commanded by monfieur Overkirk, whom he 
rehiei d : The kin 1 | 
ode bin | gs letter was as follows: 

mot1od * Couſin, 

pl Gon Ly 

of Ju dived ER believe how much your letter of yeſterday noon, which I 
ack tbe ow : 3 morning by break of day, diſturbed me : On the other fide, 
[6 of en Joyful I was upon receipt of the other letter, dated from Mary-Kirk 
ca? "on lan this day at three in the morning. I am much obliged to you, 

1 * 1 17. : | 
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overtook with ſome ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons. But, 
the deſiles being advantageous, and brigadier Collier having 
ordered all the grenadiers of his brigade to the rear of all, to 
face the enemy from time to time, as they approached, the 
grenadiers with their fire kept the French at a diſtance, and 
made good the retreat. Nor had the enemy a much better 
luccets in their attempt upon the rear of the body of foot, 
commanded by the count de Noyelles. However, two ſqua- 
drons of their dragoons, putting green boughs in their hats, 
which was the confederates diſtinguiſhing mark in a day of 
battle, and fpeaking ſome French, ſome Engliſh, as if they 
had been ſome of their own rear-guard, did by that ſtratagem, 
towards the evening, come up cloſe to their rear, and march- 
ed along with them a little way, till they came to a conve— 
nient place, when they fired upon them firſt, and then fell in 
amongſt them with their ſwords, which put the firſt batta— 
lion, that was ſet upon, in ſome diſorder; but the other 
facing about immediately conſtrained them to rctire, after 
they had killed a few men: A lofs, altogether inconſiderable 
for a retreat, which is ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory, and 
for which king William, in his letter to prince Vaudemont, 
* owned himſelf obliged to him: adding, that he had given 
greater marks of a general conſummate in the art of war, 
than if he had won a battle . 

Vaudemont, having reached Deynſe towards the cloſe of 
the evening, left in it a gartifon under brigadi'r O'Farrel, 
and then marched as far as the plain of Oyendonck in his way 
to Ghent, reſolving at firſt to have refted bis army there all 
night; but baving halted a while, and then, as he himſelf 


14 
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afterwards ſaid, calling to mind a maxim of that great gene— 
ral Charles IV. duke of Lotriin, his father, That, when 
an army is upon the retreat, it muſt be ſure to retreat out of 
the enemies reach,” be decamped again, and by nine of the 
clock the next morning, the whole army was advanced to 
Nlary-Kirk, under the walls of Ghent, from whence licute- 
nant-general Bellaſyſe and the marquis of Mircmont were de- 
tached with twelve battalions, and twelve pieces of cannon, 
to ſecure Neuport, and the canal of Patquendal. Their di— 
ligence, and the prince of Wirtemberg's coming up to ſul- 
tain them, with twelve other battalions, and thirt) eight 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, quite broke the meaſures of 
Villeroy and Conti, who had already taken quarters in ſight 
of that place, in order to invell it. Villeroy, finding the at- 
tack of Neuport too difficult, bent his march towards Dixmuyde, 
which was garriloned by eight battalions of foot, and a regi— 
ment of dragoons under mayor-general Elemberg. 

Thus was performed a retreat Tearce to be parallelled in 
hiſtory. The military men that ſerved under Vaudeniont 
magnified his conduct very highly, and comp d ut to any 
thing that Turcnne, or the greateſt generals of the age, had 
done. In the courſe of the retreat it was once thought he 
could not get off, and Villeroy's coaduct was blamed jor not 
improving the advantage, but it was without cauſe ; for Vit- 
leroy had not overſeen this advantage, but had ordered the 
duke of Mayne, the French King's beloved fon, to make a 
motion with the horſe which he commanded : and probably, 
if that had been ſpecdily executed, it might have had il} ct- 
fects on prince Vaudemont. Bur the duke of Mavne deſpifed 
Villeroy, and made no haſte to obey his orders; fo the advan- 
rage was loft, and the king of France put hin under a flight 
dilprace for it. 

In the mean time, the attacks againſt the town of Namur 
were Carried on with great application; and two or three 
ſmall {allies of the beſieged having had no tuccetis, they re- 
ſolved to make another on the 18th of July, about three in 
the afternoon, with twelve hundred horſe, and four ſqua- 
drons of dragoons. After they had crolled the Maeſe, they 
attempted the trenches on the right-hand of the bridge, be- 
longing to that river, took a redoubt, thut was unfiniſhed, 
and only ſtuffed with, ſacks of wool, fell upon the beſiegers 
both in front and flank, and forced them at firſt to give way ; 
but the latter taking freſh courage, and being timely ſup- 
ported by ſome Brandenburg horle, the French were beaten 
back with the Joſs of rwo hundred of their men ; nor was 
this encounter leſs bloody to the beftegers. However, the 
king finding that verv day, that the trenches were advanced 
within fuzee-ſhot of the counterſcarp, he reſolved to ſtorm 
the advanced works and traverſes that evening an hour before 


for in this retreat you have given greater marks of a general, conſummate 
m the art of war, than if you had gained a victory ; I abiolutely approve of 
your conduct upon this occaſion, and I hope it will hinder the enemy from 
undertaking any more of the ſame nature, Nevertheleſs I ſhall be impa- 
tient 'till I know which way they bend their march, ſince this blow has 
failed them. 

© I remain always, &. 
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ſun- ſet, to hinder the enemy from fortifying themſelves any 
more; and for that purpoſe he ordered, that the battalions 
that relieved the trenches ſhould ſupport them. According- 
jy, major-general Ramſey and the lord Cutts, at the head of 


five battalions of the foot guards, Englith, Scots, and Dutch, 


began the onſet on the right, being ſuſtained by fix Eugliſh 
battalions, commanded by brigadier-general Fitz-Patrick; 
and at the ſame time major-general Saliſch, with eight Dutch 
and other regiments, and nine thouſand pioneers, inſulted 
the enemy on the left from the redoubt to the ruined tower 
of Coquclet; and was to be ſeconded by major-general 
Heukelom, with ſome Dutch battalions. The horſe-guard 
was doubled, and all the troops on that fide had orders to be 
in readineſs to ſupport the whole attack in caſe of neceſſity; 
which precaution proved altogether needleſs, by reaton of the 
extraordinary valour and intrepidity, which the atlatlants 
ſhewed on this occaſion, However, the beſieged having 
brought out cight battalions, a great detachment of dragoons, 
andall the grenadiers, to defend their rctrenchments, the diſ- 
pute was obſtinate for two hours, but at laſt the French were 
beaten back, and purſued to the very gates of the town. 
The king, who, according to his cuſtom, remained upon 
the place, during the whole action, was ſo well p'eaſed with the 
bravery and excellent order of his men, that, laying his hand over 
the duke of Baveria's ſhoulder, he ſaid to bim ſeveral times 
with tranſport, „See my brave Engliſh! See my brave 
Engliſh! And indeed, it muſt be remembered to their im— 
mortal honour, that without any ſhelter they advanced bold— 
ly and undiſturbed, amidſt ſhowers of great and ſmall thor, 
bombs and hand-granadoes, which by the effect of mines and 
fougades. opened graves for them in ſeveral places, towards 
an enemy ſecured by retrenchments well paliſſadocd. The 
confederates loſs in this action mounted to twelve hundred 
men, either killed or wounded, and that of the French to 
about as many. 

After this ſucceſs, the befiegers carried on their trenches 
to the village of Bouge, towards St. Nicholas's gate ; the 
ſame being done alſo on that tide ncar the Macle, as well 
above as below, with a deſign to draw two parallels along 
the river on the fide next the fuburbs of Jambe, and op- 
polite to the caſtle-bridge, But, the French being appre- 
benſive of the defign, they ſet fire to the ſuburbs, which 
ſomewhat retarded the approaches that general Cochorn had 
begun. On the 21ſt of July, a battery was finiſhed on that 
fide next St. Nicholas's gate, and the trenches advanced an 
hundred paces towards the rivulet, that runs into the bottom 
which the French had ſwelled with water, and which was 
ſecured by a kind of half moon. Next day they began to 
play upon a baſtion, and the works before St. Nicholas's 
gate, from a battery of eighteen pieces of cannon ; and on 
the 243d the Brandenburgers battercd the water-ſtop, in or- 
der to drain the moat, yet with little effect, becauſe it was 
lined with large free-ftone. The great rains which tell about 
this time, very much incommoded the beſiegers, and inter— 
rupted their approaches. However, on the 25th they plied 
their batteries with ſucceſs, raiſed new ones, ſet on miners 
to the redoubr of Balart, ncar St. Nicholas's gate, and the 
next day forced the captain, who commanded in it, to ſur— 
render at diicretion. On the 27th the king went into the 
trenches, and perceiving that the batteries had made great 
breaches in St. Nichol4s's baſtion, the demi-baſtion ot St. 
Roche, and at the end of the counterſcarp of the town, he 
diſpoſed all things for the general attack of the firſt counter— 
icarp, which was performed towards five o'clock that after- 
noon 1n this manner: The Engliſh and Scots, commanded 
by major-general Ramſey and brigadier Hamilton, came out 
of the trenches to the right, and attacked the point of the 
foremoſt counterſcarp, which incloſed the fluice or water-ſtop. 
The enemy received them with a furious diſcharge, which 
however did not hinder them from going on briſkly ; and, 
notwithſtanding the dreadfu! eruption of three or four fou- 
gades of bombs, that lay buried in the glacis, which put 
them at firſt into ſome diſorder, they returned more animated 
to the Charge, and drove the enemy from that counterſcarp. 
But unluckily, whilſt the workmen were making a lodg- 
ment, ſome ſacks of wool took fire, whereby part of the 
lodgment was conſumed, and the Engliſh expoſed to the 
thor of the counter-guard and demi-baſtion of St. Roche, 
which they ſuſtained and anſwered with incredible refoluti- 
on, till the fire was extinguiſhed, and ſome traverſes caſt up. 
On the other hand, the Hollanders, ſeeing the Engliſh in 
ſo hot a place, immediately went up along the Maeſe to- 
wards the breach of the counter-guard, and ſo vigorouſly 
attacked the enemy with their hand granadoes, that the lat- 


» He was brother of fir Edmondbury Godfrey, that was murdered in the 
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ter thought it ſafer to retreat than to defend themſclre 
which very much cafed the Engliſh. "The Dutch le, 
themſelves upon the counter-guard ; and thus both they ,,, 
the Englith preſerved the forcnioft covered way before « 
Nicholas's gate, trom the Macte tothe water-ſtop, with pan 
of the counter-guard. 'The valour and firmnets of the che. 
federates infantry in this sction, is ſcarce to be parallelled. 
and it mult be alſo acknowledged, that the French office, 
behaved themlelves like men of truce courage, expoling the, 
ſelves on the glacis of the countericary and on the breach g 
the counter-guard, with their {words in their hands, in 
der to encourage their ſoldiers. The enemy did nor thryy 
many boinbs, but they fired inceſfantly into the trenchez 
with five or fix pieces of cannon, which killed fever} . 
ſons about the king, particularly Mr. Godfrey,” depury ,, 
vernor of the bank of England, who, being come int | 
camp to wait on the King, about renittances of me; 
for the payment of the army, had the curtofity to feet. 
attack, 

While this was doing on the town fide, the eleQr of 
Bavaria was not idle between the Sambre and the Mache, bu 
commanded an attack to be made towards the abbcy ot $4. 
fines, where he deſigned to polt himſelf. This was perfgr. 
med with fo much vigour, that he not only forced the u. 
trenchments near the Sambre, but made himſelf maſter 
the fort of la Balance, near the head of thoſe intrenchmente. 
repulſed four ſquadrons of horſe that came out of the cafe, 
laid a bridge over the Sambre ; paſled that river amidi th 
enemy's continual fire, and poſleſted himſelf of the abby g 
Salſines, a poſt of great importance, and which favoured 
the attack of Vauban's line, that ſurrounded the works g 
the caſtle. 

The elector, reſolving to ſtorm this line, ordered genen 
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Cochorn to diſpoſe all things for that purpoſe towards &l. 
fines, and general Fleming to do the ſame on the other fi 
of the Maeſe. On the zoth of July, by break of das, the 
elector, with the Spaniſh and Bavarian generals, and general 


! 


Cochorn, began the attack towards Salfines, and affaulted th 
intrenchments in flank with about three thouſand toor, {ul 
tained by ſome battalions, and one thouſand Spaniſh and 
Bavarian horſe. Mxajor-general Swerin attacked the line in 
front with five hundred grenadiers, as many muſketcers and 
one thouſand pioneers. And the Brandenburg generals, with 
five hundred grenadiers ſupported by two thouland foot, nd 
their grand muſketeers, gens d'armes, and horſe grenadier, 
inſulted the enemies flank on the Maeſe fide. The bcfiegd 
at firſt made ſome refiſtance by the favour of a line of con- 
munication of one redoubt and two trenches ; but being 4+ 
ſailed on all fides, and that too with extraordinary braven, 
they were driven to the counterſcarp of Cochorn fort. 
Animated with this fucceſs, the beſiegets purſued tho, 
who fled, as far as the Devil's houſe, where the French hee 
ſeveral cannon laden with cartouches, and about nine bus 
dred men laid flat upon their bellies, who, ſuddenly ſtanc: 
ing up, pqured in vollies of ſhot upon the aflailants, , The 
received the fire with incredible courage, forced the Frend 
to quit the counterſcarp of the fort, and made theme 
matters of it. However, it being impoſſible for them d 
lodge themſelves there, they retired in good order. By 1s 
brave action, at the expence of about two hundred men « 
led or wounded, the beſiegers gained a lined redoubt, dt 
advanced batteries, and Vauban's retrenchment from tte 
Sambre to the Macſe, which with immenſe labour the Frenc 
had cut through the rock, and which they boaſted wu" 
colt the allics five thouſand men before they could take &. 
This attack on the caſtle fide, where the king was preie% 
being over, he went to view the trenches on the town 11% 
and finding that a4 mine had bcen ſprung, which had * 
turned good part of the water-ſtop into the ditch, where) 
the water was lower by two feet, he ordered the miners b 
work on, in order to drain the moat, and «il things to * 
ready to make a lodgment on the demi-baſtion. 1c * 
following days the beſiegers battered the works betore 0 
Nicholas's gate with great fury, and threw many bomdg 
which did conſiderable execution; and particularly obe a 
by lieutenant-colonel Brown, which ſct on fire the enen 
magazine in the demi-baſtion. On the 2d of Auguſt, ** 
wards evening, the lord Cutts with two hundred ES 
grenadiers, and brigadier Dedam with a like number © 
Dutch, both which were to be ſuſtained by the barta10r 
in the trenches, were ordered to attack the Saillant *. 
and the demi-baſtion, which they performed with giea iy 
very, and, after ſome refiſtance, a lodgment was made "YI 
ſecond counterſcarp. The cannon having by this time 
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J gened the breaches, and all things being ready for a general 


fault, count Guiſcard, the governor, demanded to capitu- 
0 


Rae for the town, which being readily granted, the articles 
Pere agreed upon, and ſigned on the 4th of Auguſt by the 
Hector of Bavaria for the allies, and by count Guiſcard for 
Ide beſieged. The fame day the iron gate was delivered to 
Ine beficgers, and on the 6th the French evacuated the town, 


Ind retired into the caſtle. MESS 
la the mean while Villeroy, having failed in his deſign 
pon prince Vaudemont, as alſo againſt Newport, marched 
Fowards Dixmuyde, and ordered Montal to beſiege it. The 
down was weak; but, confidering the ſtrength of the garri- 
bo, it might have held out a fortnight, or at leaft have ſur- 
Fendered with leſs ignominy. But maor-general Ellemberg, 
being a ſoldier of fortune, who had merited his preferment 
Mercly by bis blunt courage in the open field, was prelently 
Wilpirited, and at a loſs what to do, when he ſaw bimſelt 
tooped up in a place ſurrounded by a royal army; fo that 
after a flight reſiſtance of thirty-fix hours, hc yielded him. 
elf and his whole garriſon priſoners of war. Deynſe tol- 
lowed the example of Dixmuyde, and was furrendered to 
the French at diſcretion by colone! O'Farrel, without firing 
b gun. After the ſurrender of thele two placcs, . prince Vau- 
Jemont did not doubt but the French would advance towards 
Namur, and therefore defired to be reintorced, that he 
might be able to obſerve them. The king ſent him Mon: 
tieny's Engliſh brigade of horſe, and the two Dutch bri- 
ades of Dompre and Rhoe marched towards Bruit-1s, 
Whither the brigade of St. Paul was gone before, with or- 
ders to join Vaudemont, who deſigned to form an army on 
that fide. 

Villeroy, having ordered the fortifications of Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe to be razed, paſſed the river Lys at Wacker, 
end marched up the lines to the Schelde, which he allo 
erolled at Eſcanaffe, in order to continue his march to Ni— 
dove, giving out that he was going to the relief of Namur. 
Upon advice of this motion, Vaudemont decamped on the 
g'h of Auguſt from Ghent, and, paſſing the canal at Vil- 
yocrd and the Burnt-bridge, pitched his camp at Dighem, 
having his own quarters at the caſtle of Beaulieu. The 
prince ſent to the French to demand the garriſons of Dix- 
muyde and Deynſe, conſiſting of fix thouſand men. For, 
dy a cartel ſettled between the two armies, all priſoners 
Fere to be redeemed at a ſet price, and within a limited 
me. But the French, having now ſo many men in their 
hands, did, without either colour or ſhame, give a new proof 
A their perfidiouſneſs, and broke the cartel on this occaſi— 
on, as they had often done at fea ; and indeed, as, often as 
my advantages on their fide tempted them to it, They not 
ly retuled to ſend back the garrifons, according to the 
greement, but moſt of the ſoldiers were forced to enliſt 
emſelves in the French ſervice, or were ſent to Catalonia, 


Land other remote parts. Theſe garriſons might have been 


Þved, for if their officers had been maſters of a true judg- 
Vent or preſence of mind, they might at leaſt have got a fa- 
Fourable compoſition, though the places were not tenable. 
Tic povernors were at firlt believed to have betrayed their 
T!t, and fold the garriſons, as well as the places to the 
renca; but they were tried afterwards, and it appeared, 
Wa it ſlowed from cowardice and want of ſenſe, for which 
Elauberg {uttered death, and O'Farrel was broke with 
Wiloracc, 
| the French king under pretence of revenging the inſults 
ihc Enpliſh fleet, which, under the command of the lord 
en, had bombarded St. Malo, and ſome other towns 
de French coaſt, ſent orders to Villeroy to bombard 
ullcts, Upon the French marching to Enghien with a 
F< number of waggons laden with bombs and fire-works, 
Dice Vaudemont immediately gueſſed their deſign, and 
= have prevented ir, if the town could have been per- 
ed, to give him the affiſtance that he deſired. Burghers, 
Den all ſuch occations, are more apt to conſider a preſent, 
as a [mall expence, than a great, though imminent dan- 
$ lo Vaudemont could not pretend to cover them, unleſs 
. coufederate army, which might be reinforced by the 
eament under the earl of Athlone and count Naſſau, 
12 and incump in the plain of Gigot and St. Anne 
. — becauſe this could not be done neither, without 
hg ky eroy an apportunity to poſt himſelf between him 
"ſb N S camp at Namur, the prince prudently left the 
ale 0 and count Naſſau, with the forces under their 
. 2 Waterloo and Genap, where the King had 
ode m Ws oppoſe the enemies patlage at Brain le Chatteau. 
op time Vaudemont poſted his infantry on the emi- 
bout Brufſels, between fort Monterey and the coun- 
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terſcarp of Ixel, whereby he maintained the communication 
with the forces at Waterloo; ordered ſeveral battalions to the 
outworks before the gates of Flanders and Anderleck to ſecure 
the city; and extended the horſe and dragoons along the ca- 
nal, to hinder the enemy from paſſing it. 

Alter ſeveral marches and counter marches, the French 
appeared before Bruſſels on the 13th of Auguſt; and Villeroy, 
having taken his quarters at Anderleck, wrote a letter to the 
prince of Berghem the governor, to acquaint him, * That 
the King his maſter, ſeeing the prince of Orange had ſent his 
fleet upon the coaſt of France, to bombard his ſea- port towns, 
and endeavour to ruin them, without getting any other ad- 
vantage by it, had thought that he could not put a flop to 
luch ditorders, but by uſing repritals; which was the reaſon, 
that his maſter had ſent him an order to bombard Bruflels ; 
and at the ſame time to declare that it was with reluctance his 
majeſty had put himſelf upon it ; and that as ſoon as he ſhould 
be aflured, that the fea-ports of France thould be no more 
bombarded, the king his matter likewiſe would not bombard 
any places belonging to the prince, agaialt whom he was at 


S 


war; reſerving neverthelels the liberty on both ſides to do it 
in ſuch places, as ſhould be beſieged. That his majeſty had 
relolved upon the bombarding of Bruflels with fo much the 
more pain, as the electreſs of Brvaria was there, Thar if the 
governor would let him Know ia what part of the town ſhe 
was, the king his maſter had commanded him not to fire 
there. Concluding, that he ſhould ſtay for his anſwer till 
five in the evening; after which time he ſhould obey his or- 
ders without delay.“ The prince of Berghem, after having 
communicated this letter to the elector of Bavaria, who was 


come in great haſte to Bruffels upon this occafion, ſent an 


an{wer to Villeroy, © That the realon, which the king of 
France aſſigned for his orders to the marthal to bombard 
Brutlets, tolely regarded the king of Great Britain, who was 
before the caſtle of Namur: That his cleEtoral highneſs 
would acquaint the King with it, and fend him an antwer in 


twenty-four hours. And as for the confiderat:on, which his 


molt Chriſtian majeſty had for the clectreſs, that ſhe was at 
the royal palace.“ 

It ſoon after appeared, that Villerov's meſſage was but an 
empty compliment; for, inſtead of allowing the governor 
time to get his Britannic majeſty's anſwer to the French 
king's propoſal, he began that very evening to fire upon the 
city with twenty-five mortar pieces, and eighteen pieces of 
cannon, that ſhot red hot bullets. It was not long before 
the fire broke out in ſeveral places, eſpecially about the town- 
houſe. The enemy continued firing without intermiſſion all 
that night, the day following, and the night after that; 
during which aroſe a high wind, which would have ſpread 
the flame through the whole city, it the inhabitants had not 
prudently blown up ſeveral houtcs on the 15th of Auguſt. 
The fame day, about noon, the French diicontinued their 
firing, and ſoon after drew off towards Enghicn, The lower 
town ſuffered the moſt by the enemy's bombs, and ſeveral 
houſes near the market-place were quite laid in rubbiſh. The 
damage was valued at ſome millions; and the electreſs, though 
ſhe was removed to the ſuburbs beyond the reach of the 
cannon, was to frightened with. its continual noiſe that ſhe 
miſcarried of a boy. 

The king, having received advice of the motions of the 
French army, marched the ioth of Auguſt early in the morn- 
ing with two troops of horle guards, the troop of horſe grena- 
diers, and ſeveral ſquadrons of Brandenburgers, leaving the 
duke of Bavaria to command the fiege. The fame evening 
he reached Waterloo, and joined the troops commanded by 
the car] of Athlone, count de Naſſau, and the marquis de 
la Foreſt ; and, having had an interview with prince Vaude- 
morit, returned on the 12th to his camp before the caſtle of 
Namur, where immediately after his arrival the beſiegers 
broke ground and carried on their trenches about one hundred 
and fifty paces before Coehorn fort, towards the Sambre, and 
made a good lodgment, 

Beſides the batteries already erected between the Sambre 
and the Macſe, ſome others were ordered to be raiſed, both 
of cannon and mortars, as well in the ramparts, as in the gar- 
dens of the city, in order. to batter Terra Nova and fort 
Cochorn all at once. On the 13th, the beſiegers began to 
play from no leſs than twelve batteries, when one of their 
bombs, falling upon the magazine of the Devil's houſe, blew 
up above a thouſand granadoes charged, ruined a great 
quantity of arms, and killed and wounded ſeveral pertons. 
The trenches were carried on with great ſucceſs, though 
the enemy endeavoured in the night time, both with their 


great and ſmall ſhot, to diſturb the workmen. But their 
batteries were ſoon filenced by thoſe of the Englith, Which, 
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it is confeſſed on all hands, made ſuch firing, as was never ſeen 
ſince gun-powder was firſt invented. The cannon and mor- 
tars anſwered one another in time, and formed a dreadful 
harmony ; and ſhowers of red-hot bullets and bombs, that 
poured continually on the caſtle, fo terrified the enemy, that 
none of them durſt look out of their ſhelters under ground, 
but ſuch as were obliged to be upon duty. Boufflers himſelf, 
being unuſed to this way of fighting, began to wiſh himſelt 
in the open field, and formed a defign to break through the 
confederates camp with his cavalry , but the king, having no- 
tice of it, ordered ſtrong guards to be placed at all places, 
where the Sambre could be paſſed; and, the ſame being done 
all along the Macſe by general Fleming, the marſhal muſt 
now ſhare the fate of his garriſon. However, on the 18th, 
towards midnight, they made a fally with two hundred dra- 
goons mounted, and five hundred grenadiers. Of the latter 
one hundred and fifty made the attack on the right-hand, but 
were repulſed by the count de Rivera, and the reſt on the 
left, where lord Cutts had juſt poſted the advanced guard to 
ſecure the workmen. The dragoons fell upon licutenant- 
colonel Sutton, who, being poſted in the plain of Salfines, 
with about forty fuzilcers, let them come on till they were 
near him; then {gave them a round volley, and retreated to 
his body ; but, the dragoons preſſing on him, he command- 
ed his men to give them another volley. The French re- 
ceived it undauntedly, preſſed on, and, if their grenadiers 
had charged at the fame time, would doubtleſs have cauſed 
a great confuſion in the trenches ; but the Spanith and Bava- 
rian horſr, who were near, fell upon the enemy with ſo much 
vigour, that they drove them to the very paliſſadoes of the 
caſtle, killing ſome, and taking others priſoners. 

After the bombardment of Bruflels, Villeroy, being con- 
fiderably reinforced with all the troops, that could be ſpared 
out of the garriſons, and the forces from the ſea-coaſts, march- 
ed directly towards Namur, with an army, as the French 
themſelves gave out, of no leſs than ninety thouſand men, 
and with which they confidently boaſted ro raiſe the ſiege of 
the caſtle, Upon the eneinies advancing from Enghien to 
Soignes, prince Vaudemont, in conjunction with the earl of 
Athlone, and a reintorcement of ten battalions and eighteen 
ſquadrons, which the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel had brought up 
from the Rhine, potlefled himſelf on the 8th of Auguſt of 
the ſtrong camp of Mazy, within five Engliſh miles of Na- 
mur. The Frency army being in the mean time come as far 
as Flerus, they gave the beſieged a ſignal of their approach, 
by the diſcharge of ninety pieces of cannon, which was an- 
fwered by a great light let on the higheſt part of the caſtle. 
This obliged the king to leave the care of the ſiege to the 
elector ot Bavaria and the duke of Holſtein Ploen, and to 
repair to the army on the 26th of Auguſt, with a reſolution 
to oppoſe the French, who ſeemed now fully beat to attack 
him, being lately reinforced by a detachment from Germany, 
and other troops, under the command of the marquis d'Har- 


court. On the 29th of Auguſt, Villeroy advanced towards 


the confederates, then (titl incamped near Mazy, but found 
them ſo well poſte-l, that he thought fit to retire in the night 
without noifſe. The next day he moved along the Mehaigne, 
extending his right to Perwys and his left to the abbey of 
Boneffe. Whereupon the king cauſed bis army to more to— 
wards Oftin and Long Champ to oblerve them : and ſent or- 
ders to the marquis de la Foreſt, who commanded a body of 
reſerve ig tue plain of Bonefle, to return to the main army. 
The enemy perceiving, that the confederates had made a halt 
on the will beh,nd Long Champ, ſent feveral ſquadrons of the 
French king houſhold over the Mecehaigne, in order to 
charge the marquis de la Foreſt, between whom and the 
French there happened a ſmall ſkirmiſh, as far as a defile, 
nich being ſecured by the dragoons of Doptr, the enemy 
% turfher, but repailed the Mehaigne in great haſte. 


Att thele marches and counter marches of Villeroy, did not 
Hinder the King from detaching the day before three thou- 
0 grenadiers from ais army, to be employed in the ge- 
eral altavit of the caſtle, which he had concerted with 
prince Vaudemont, the clector of Bavaria, and other general 
OfACers. 

On the goth of Auguſt, the day appointed for this memo- 
rable action, the befiegers began early to batter the breaches 
of Cochorn fort and Terra Nova, and continued till eleven 
of the clock, when the elector ſent count Horn, accompa- 
nied by the earl of Portland, to ſummon the beſieged. The 
batteries having ceaſed firing, count Horn called to the ene- 
my, and told count de Lamont, commander of the French 
foot, (who appeared on the next baſtion, attended by the 
marquis of Gramont and St. Hermine,) that the marſhal de 


© le is ſaid to have deſired that command, 


CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


Villeroy, after having been three days in ſight of the cone 
derate army, had thought fit to retire towards the Meh,;,.. 
without fighting: That the garriſon could not expect % 
to be relieved : And that his electoral highneſs, being ui 
to ſpare the lives of ſo many brave men on both ſides, , 
charged him to offer honourable terms to count Guiſc,,, 
if he would ſurrender; but that he gave him but a qui, 
of an hour to deliberate upon the propoſals, Count Lame 
took upon him to acquaint count Guiſcard and marthy s 
Bouflers with Count Horn's meſſage, and promiſed to hu, 
back a ſpeedy anſwer; but not returning in half an has 
count Horn grew impatient, and told the marquis of Gun 
mont, that he already outſtaid his time, and therefore g. 
fired him to ſend ſome perſon to the governor for an i, 
diate anſwer, A ſecond meſſenger, upon this was ſent ag 
but he tarrying alſo above a quarter of an hour, and fene 
ofticers of the garriſons being come to view the bre) 
Terra Nova, the earl of Portland did not think it cynye,; 
to wait any longer. Thus the pariey was broke, andy 
batteries played :nceflantly againſt the breaches ti)! +. 
tween one and two, when the general atlault began 
following manner. 

The fignal being given, lord Cutts ©, at the hea! 
hundred grenadi-rs, ruthed out oi the trenches of, 
line, which were {even or eight hundred paces Gi; 
the breach of Terra Nova, where he was commande 
lodge himſelt; and colonel] Marfiily marched on his ele 
poſleſs himſelf of the line of commun cation next 
fort. Count de Rivera, major general of the Bim; 
with three thouſand men, marched our of the trenches e 
firſt line in order to attack the breaches of Co hot 
Major general la * Ne advanced 10 Alten p! the Janne ig 
the point; and major general Swerin marched agaj!( 
Calotte with two thoul:nd Brandenburghers. The [no 
grenadiers under lord Cutts, hurried on by their nie 
dour, and animated by the example of their leader, ande 
colonel Windſor, colonel Stanhope, Mr. 'Thomn!gn, 
ſeveral other Englith gentlemen, who expoled thenfeives g 
volunteers, ran faſter towards the enemy, than ther coule 
tollowed by the battalions of Coulthorp, Buchan, Hane 
and Mackay, who moved from Salfines to ſupport thn, 
The grenadiers mounted the breach without oppolit on, ch 
enemy not expecting to be attacked on that fide by reaſon 
the great diſtance of the trenches. But as ſoon as the Freng 
ſaw, that thoſe bold adventurers were not ſuſtained, the 
brought down two thoutand of their beſt foot and drapeen 
into the ſpace between the Cochorn and the Terra Nora, 
fall on the Engliſh in flink and in tear; which obliged ther 
to make a ſpeedy retreat. The beſieged made a ſhew! 
purſuing them, but by this time, three of the forement on 
regiments being come up to their aftiſtance, the French 
tired through the breach of Terra Nova, after having {ur 
prited and deteated the ive hundred men under colonel Mat 
filly. The colonel himtelt being wounded was made prilon;, 
and ſoon after killed by a cannon ball troin the beficgers by 
teries, with the French officer, who had carried him into 
caſtle. "The Engliſh, having borne fix ſeveral dilchargs 
had ſeveral men killed and wounded ; and. among the at 
was the lord Cutts bimſelf, who received a ſhot in his hed 
which diſabled him for {ome time. 

Whiltt this patied on the tide of Terra Nova, count 
Rivera with the Bavarians, inſtcad of marching to the 1c 
the platform went a little roo much to the right, towards! 
covered way, which was well paliflaldocd, and thick fer vil 
muſketeers, who made a terrible fire. Through this nutte 
inſtead of ſtorming the two ſmall breaches of the angle ot! 
platform, according to the ſcheme made for this attack, ! 
Bavarians attempted to force the covered-way before the g 
breach; whereby they remained expoſed for two hours ! 
the enemies double fire, which killed them abundance of M% 
and amongſt them count Rivera himſelf, with moſt ol 
othcers of the Bavarian guards. | 

The lord Cutts, impatient to return to the engagemen: 
could ſcarce ſtay to have his wounds drefled. He put ba 
ſelf again at the head of his brave countrymen; but flach 
the aſſault of the Terra Nova not poſſible to be fetclels 
and obſerving that the Bavarians, notwithſtanding, the ls 
their leader, had fixed themlelves upon the ourermon ” 
trenchment of the point of the Cochorn next to the Sam 
and maintained that poſt with great obſtinacy, but could 6 
gain any more ground, he refolved to make good their 
tack, To effect this, he ordered, that a detachment of I 
hundred men ſhould be made out of ſuch, us were moſt 
ward to fignalize themſelves, whom he*ſtill encourages © 
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which was not then his poſt in tun, « 
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nes of rewards; that thoſe ſhould be ſuſtained by the 
r f Mackay, and that the other Engliſh forces ſpould 
9 inn low as ſoon as poſſible. Being come to the place 
1 n be detached a party of thole two hundred chofen 
| fo . by lieutenant Cockle of Mackay's regiment, 
hom be ordered to attack the face ot the Saillant Angle, 
W...c to the breach, ſword in hand, without firing a gun; to 
Dafs the pal'ſſadocs, and enter the covered-way; and there 
o make a lodgment, it they found any place capable of it. 
Had at the ſame time he commanded the enſigns of Mackay's 
Teeiment to march ſtrait to the palifladoes, and place their 
Polours opon them. All Ove "WTR lo well executed, that 
Nieutenant Cockle, breaking through the palifladoes, beat 
She enemy from the covered-way, lodged himſelt in one of 
dhe batteries, and then turned their own cannon againſt them. 
On the other hand, whilltt Mackay's enfigns advanced to the 
E 1: dovs, the Bavarians renewed their attack with undaunt- 
Ed vigout; and fo this poſt was made good. The troops 
Hete alrcady fo fatigued by an aflaulr, that had lafted {cv ral 
Kours, that the bettegers contented themselves to have gain- 
> the covered-way, betore the breach of the Cochorn, and 
dhe Saillant Angle towards the Sambre, and to make a lodg— 
ment there, without any turther attempt upon the breach. 
However, this ſeaſopable reinforcement, which the lord 
Cuits brought to the Bivariins, had this further good cfiect, 
Fhat it kept the enemy employed in th a defence ot this moſt 
$i portant polt ; which very much facilitated major-pencr al 
Yi Cavc's enferprize upon the covered-way before the ra- 
ehn, and upper part of the Cochorn, and lo up towards the 
1 where he lodged himſelt without any confiderable 


Joss. On the other band, major-general Swerin, who com- 
manded the right attack of all before the Catotte, made up 
Poldly towards the covered-way and retrenchment between 
She Caſotte and the Maeſe; drove the enemy from their pots; 
F-curcd all the avenues ; and made a very good lodgment all 
dong this covered-way and retienchment of about three hun— 
Bred pace's ; which he extended to the left, turning in towards 
we Coc horn about a hundred and forty paces more, to join it. to 
wat of major-general-La Cave, that reached to the ravelin of 
the Cochorn. Thus, although, for want of a due corrcl- 

ondence among the feveral attacks, either by the failure or 
wiſtak? of the ſignals, the beſiegers miſcarried in their de— 


ond $21 of this gen-ral ſtorm, which was to have taken the caſtle, 
renc! ich all its prodigious outworks, all at once, yet they were 
| tat dow maſters of one of the greatelt lodgments, that ever was 
2 Made in one aſſant, being net an Engliſh une in extent. 
V2, i uch a volt lodg went could not be done m a moment; nei- 
ben er could the affult, which laſted till ev-ning, be main- 
en ned without conficlerable loſs on both fides. Thie beſicgers, 
1:0ned dy their own confeſion, had two thoutnd men Killed or 
ch © Founded, and among them many perions of note. Count 
0 e River; the colonels Coulthorp, Marſilly, and Lindroot; 
AM. e e baron de Elcckeren; lieutenant colonel Fabricius, of du 
bees regiment ; and captain Mitchel of the Engliſh guards, 
ers bY Rete counted among the flaing and among the wounded 
gte ere reckoned the prince of Holſtein Norburgh, and the 
har, bed Cutts ; the prince of Hetle- Homburgh ; and nine colo— 
e Es, Eppinger, Zinzenburgb, Caunits, count Horne, count 
is be Dona, Luzelburgh, Melun, count de Denhoff, and Hamil- 


Da; ſeveral officers of the Engliſh guards, particularly the 


ou! E ionels Winäſor, Stanhope, Evans, Mr. Thomplon (to 
e kt om the king gave a company of guards for his bravery) ; 
ads! kes a great many lieutenant- colonels, majors, Captains, 
ſet x ſubeltern officers off other regiments. The los of the 
nutch Füeged in this action did not excced fix hundred men either 
le ed or wounded, The elector of Bavaria expoſed himſelf 
ack, Wa degfee not to be imagined, riding from place to place, 
the ges is giving his orders, where the diſpute was molt obſtinate, 
hours that ſeveral perſons were killed and wounded about him. 
of 01 either was his clectoral highneſs contented to encourage 
olt of Ee officers and ſoldiers by his own example, but he ani⸗ 

| 4 the firſt by extolling their valour, and the latter by 
agemen more powerful incentives of immediate rewards, diſtri— 
put be og handtuls of gold among tt them. All the troops of 
ot 000  '-veral nations behaved themſelves with equal intrepidity; 
retriene® er, itis remarked, that the Engliſh were the moſt bold 
he los Peling, the Bavarians the moſt firm, and the Branden- 
mot 0 bers the molt ſucceſsful. In acknowledginent of which 


Ss 36 5 : ? i 
* 3 ce the king wrote with his own band the following 
Ob U $ A 


do the ; : 
x [ N E bs 7 > 1 
cir ul . lector of Brandenburgh, afterwards king of 


nt of (9 | 
molle You intereſt ſelf ar. 1 wubli 
f WP yourſelf ſo far in the pu! lic good, that 
aß Fc needs receive a Particular ſatisfaction in bearing Ot 
. are of the caſtle of Namur, cipecially contidering, 
fun vou had in that enterprize, which could not pot- 
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ſibly have ſucceeded without the afhftance of your troopss 
whom TI cannot enough commend, nor can be leſs pleaſed 
with the admirable conduct of your generals. They have 
gained to themſelves the greateſt glory and reputation by this 
action. And I affure you, it is impoſhble for any one to be 
more ſenſible of an obligation, than I am of that you have 
laid on me by affiſting me in an undertaking of ſuch conſe— 
quence, which God has vouchſated ro blets, and which, I 
hope, will be a confiderable advantage to all the Allies. And 
vou may affure yourtelt I thall omit no occaſion of giving you 
etloctual proots of my gratitude,” 


The 31ſt of Auguſt was wholly ſpent by the beſiegers in 
perfecting the lodgment, which they had made the day be- 
fore, and in preparing all things for a ſecond general affault ; 
but the next day, the beſieged having demanded a ceſſation 
of arms to bury their dead, which was readily granted, the 
count de Guiſcard came upon the breach a little before the 
truce was over, and defired to ſpeak with the elector of Ba— 
varia. The clector having mounted the brech, the count 
offered to lurrender the Cochorn fort; but the clector anſwer— 
ing, that, if he would capitulate, it muſt be for the whole, 
count Guifcard rephed, that the marihs! de Boufllers com- 
manded in the calt'e, and that he would Jet him know; and 
defired, that in the mean while the ceflation of arms might 
be continued; to which the elector having agreed, Bouſflers 


. conſented to treat for the whole, and au adjutant was imme— 


diately d\patched, to give the King an account of it at Oſtin. 

ne adjutant wet the King with prince Vaudemont, coming 
to the hege 10 his coach, to give directions concerning a fur— 
ther attack. Upon his arrival hoſt-ges were exchanged, and 
propofftions brought trom the caltle, the chief of which was, 
that they might hive ten days to expect ſuccours. This be- 
ing denicd, the French, after ſome debates among them- 
lelves, were - contented to receive ſuch terms, as the 
clector, with the King's conſent, would grant them, be- 
Ing {uch AS are uſual upon the ſurrender ot a ſtrong for- 
trels, whoſe garriſon had made a gallant defence. The ca- 
pitulation was agreed on that very night, and figned the next 
morning ; and part of the outworks were given up preſently 
after to the Allies, the beſiegets having thiee days more al- 
lowed them to evacume the caſtte. It 1s remarkable, that 
Guiicard obl od Boutilers to ſigu the articles, becauſe he 
had communded in the caltic during the fige: Whereas the 
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Count had only Communded in rhe ® Sehon and Lne outworks; 
and that this perhaps was the firtt capitulation, that was ever 
ſigned by a marthal of France; which was ſo much more to 
the honour of the confederate arms, that they took this al- 
moſt impregnable place in tgat of another marthal of France, 
who was advanced to relieve it with an hundred thouſand 
men, but was only a ſpectator of the brayery ot the former, 
and of the confummate prudence ot the king of Great-Bri- 
rain, under whole conduct and direction all was happily 
atchieved; it being univerfally acknowiedped, that no fiege 
was ever carried on with more regularity, 

The rit of September, the two arnics obſerved one ano- 
ther; bur the next day Villeroy being informed of the ſur— 
render of the caſtle of Namur, by a triple diſcharge of all the 
artillery, and three ſalvos in a running fire along the lines of 
the confederate army, he retired from his camp ar Gemblours, 
and paſſed the Sambre near Charleroy with great precipita- 
tion. Upon advice of this motion the King ordered ſeveral 
brigades towards Salfines, and a bridge to be laid over the 
Sambre, to oppoſe the enemy, in cate they ſhould make any 
attempt between the Sambre and the Maeſe, whilſt the French 
garrifon was ſtill in poflefhon of the Terra Nova. But it ap- 
peared that Villeroy had quite laid aſide all thoughts of 
lighting; for, having ſent two thouland men to reintorce the 
garriſon of Dinant, he marched with the reſt of his army to- 
wards the lines ncar Mons. 

On the 5th of September, the day prefixed for the French 
to evacuate the caſtle, the horſe and foot, that were incamped 
between the Sambre and the Macſe, were commanded to 
make a lane on both ſides from the breach of Terra Nova, 
through which the garriſon was to march out up the hill, 
and ſo down again to the Macle, to the way that leads to 
Giver, whither it was agreed they ſhould be ſafely conducted. 
About ten of the clock in the morning the garriſon, which 


from fourteen thouſand was reduced to five thouſand five 


hundred and 'thirty-eight men, began their match. Mar- 
ſhal Boufflers's guard de corps went out firſt; then his do— 
meſtics, and next himſelf, with count de Guiſcard, the go- 
vernor, at the head of the king's and Alfeld's dragoons, as 
many as were mounted, between eighty and ninety in all. 
The king was incognito in a coach, and the elector of Bava- 
ria, the landgrave of Hefle, and the chief officers of the 
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army on horſeback to ſee them paſs within two hundred paces 
of the breach, and were ſaluted by the French marſhal and 
count with their ſwords. This civility was ſcarce over, when 
monſieur Dyckvelt, accoſted Boufflers with a meſſage, which 
ſomewhat diſcompoſed his countenance ; and, as they were 
riding up to the top of the hill, monſicur de L'Etong, briga- 
dicr of the life-guards, made up to the marſhal, with about 
twelve of the gentlemen of that corps, and arreſted him in 
his Britannic majeſty's name, by way of repriſal tor the gar- 
riſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, which, as has been ſaid, 
were detained and ill treated by the French, contrary to the 
cartel. The marſhal ſeemed at firſt very much incenſed, 
alledging, in a broken ſpeech, © That the laws and cuſtoms 
of war were violated, and particularly the capitulation lately 
ſigned by the duke of Bavaria, wherein he was expretsly 
mentioned : That the king of France, his maſter, would re- 
ſent his treatment of a man of his character, and revenge it to 
the utmolt of his power : And that, for his own part, he 
had defended the place like a man of honour, and did not de- 
ſerve it.” To this monſieur Dyckvelt replied, © The the 
French king, his maſter, by detaining the garriſons of D:x- 
muyde and Deynſe, contrary to their capitulation (by which 
they were made priſoners of war, and conſequently ſhould 
have been diſcharged within the limited time, paying their 
ranſom, which was offered) had forced his Britannic majeſty 
to that way of demanding ſatisfaction for that infraction : 
That the marſhal's being arreſted was not out of any diſre- 
ſpe& to his perſon, but rather the contrary ; for, when it 
was propoſed to the king of Great-Britain to detain the whole 
garriſon by way of repriſal, his majeſty had expreſſed fo 
much value of his perſon, that he looked upon him as a ſuf- 
ficient caution to anſwer for fix thouſand men, the number of 
the two garriſons of Nixmuyde and Deynſe ; but at the fame 
time he had his majeſty's order to offer him his liberty, if he 
would pals his word for ſending back the faid garrifons, or 
to return himſelf a priſoner within a fortnight.” To which 
Bouſſlers anſwered, © That he could not pals his word of 
honour in a matter, which he could not execute himſelf: 
That, if he were at the head of fifty-thouſand men, he would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be arreſted ; but now he mult ſubmit.” 
Having ſaid this, he put up his ſword, and went back with 
his domeſtics to Namur, where the earl of Portland gave him 
2 viſit, and told him as from himſclf, * That he made no 
doubt of his relcaſement upon his parole of honour.” But 
the marſhal anſwered, That, in regard he knew not the 
reaſons why his maſter detaincd thoſe garritons, he could not 
engage for any thing.” From Namur he was conducted to 
Maeſtricht, and treated in both places with all the civility 
and reſpect due to his quality. His confinement was not long; 
for upon the return ot the captain of his guard, whom he 
tent to give the French king an account of what had hap- 
pened, and the marſhal's engaging his word, that the gar- 
riſons of Dixmuyde and Deynie ſhould be ſent back, as ſoon 
as he himſelt ſhould be ſer at liberty, the king ordered 
the governor of Naeſtrichr to releate him, and give him a 
guard to conduct him ſafe to Dinant. 

The taking of Namur was reckoned one of the greateſt 
actions of the king's life, and indeed, one of the greateſt 
chat is in the whole hiſtory of war. It raiſed his character 
much, both at home and abroad, and gave a great reputation 
to his troops; The king had the entire credit of that matter; 
nis general officers having a ſmall ſhare in it, being moſt of 
them men of low genius, and little practiſed in things of that 
nature. Cochorn, the chief engincer, ſignalized himſelf fo 
eminently on this occaſion, that he was looked on as the 
greateſt man of the age; and out-did even Vauban, who had 
gone far beyond all thoſe, that went before him, in the con- 
duct of fieges : But it was confeſſed by all, that Cochorn had 
carried that art to a much farther perfection during this fiege, 
The ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers gave hopes of a better race, 
that was growing up, ana ſupplied the errors and defects of 
their ſuperior officers. 

The officers were tried and proceeded againſt by councils 
of war, according to martial law; they were raiſed in the 
army by ill micthods, and matnarained themſelves by worſe ; 
corruption had broke into the army, and oppreſſion and in- 
juſti-e were much complained of; the king did not approve 
of t1ofe practices; but he did not inquire aſter them, nor 
puniſh them, with a due leverity ; nor did he make differ- 
ence enough between thoſe who ſerved well, fold nothing, 
and uſed their ſubalterns kindly, and thoſe who ſet every 
thin; to ſale, and oppreſſed all that were under them; and, 
whe 1 things of that kind go unpuniſhed, they will ſoon make 
a great progreſs. 


CONTINUATION OF RAPINY!s 


The news of the ſurrender of the caſtle of Namur ,, 
ſooner reached England, but it filled the hearts of all th. 
well-affected to the government with great joy; and th. 
king's expreſſing his juſt reſentment for the affront put yy, 
him, by the detaining the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deyn. 
was highly applauded. The lord juſtices having appointed 
a day of public thankſgiving for the ſucceſs of his majeſty 
arms, the ſame was religiouſly obſerved in London, 444 
throughout all England. But, amidſt theſe rejoicings, the 
diſaffected remained, as it were, thunderſtruck ; and indeed 
their diſappointment was very great ; for not only their hopes 
of ſceing the confederates attempt upon Namur baffled Were 
defeated, but many of them were ruined by the loſs of con. 
ſiderable wagers, which they had laid upon it. Among thy, 
wagerers was the famous Dr. Davenant. 

The King, having left the command of the army to gh. 
elector of Bavaria, went to Dieren, and from thence to L909 
his uſual receſs for diverſion and buſineſs; whilſt both armis; 
continued in the field till the 25th of September, and then 
began to ſeparate, The French King's houſehold returned 
into their quarters, and molt of the reſt of his troops retired 
within the lines. As for the Allies, their forces were a. 
tributed into ſeveral neighbouring garriſons, except ſoy 
detachments, which marched towards Newport, under the 
command of the prince of Wirtemberg, for the ſecurity gf 
that place. And thus ended the campaign in Flanders. 

Nor was there any action upon the Rhine, where both 
armies were ſo equal in ſtrength, that they could only lie c 
the defenſive ; neither fide being ſtropg enough to undertake 
any thing. M. de l'Orge commanded the French, and th 
prince of Baden the Imperialiſts. L'Orge was finking 
much in his health as in his credit; ſo a great body, as hs 
been ſaid, was ordered to march from him to Villeroy, whill 
another equal to that, commanded by the landgrave of Heſle, 
came and joined the king's army before Namur, 

In Italy, there was nothing done in the field by force of 
arms: But am affair of great conſequence was tran{acted, in 
a very my ſterous manner; the duke of Savoy, after a very 
long blockade, undertook the ſiege of Cafal ; but he was 
ili provided for it, that no good account of it could be a. 
pected ; the King had ſo little hopes of ſucceſs, that he wa 
not eaſily prevailed on to conſent to the beſieging it, bu 
either the French intended to gain the pope and the Vene. 
tians, and, in concluſion, that duke himſelf, with this en. 
traordinary conceſſion; or, ſince our fleet was then befor 
Thoulon, they judged it more neceflary to keep their troops, 
for the defence of their coaſt and flect, than to ſend them to 
relieve Catal ; fo orders were tent to the governor to capitu- 
late, in ſuch a number of days, after the trenches were opet- 
ed: So that the place was ſurrendered, though it was not a 
all ſtreightened :It was agreed, that it ſhould be reſtored to the 
duke of Mantua, but fo diſmantled, that it might give jt 
louſy to no fide ; and the ſlighting the fortifications went cn 
ſo flowly, that the whole ſeaſon was ſpent in it, a truce being 
granted all that while. Thus did the French give up Cala, 
atter they had been ata vaſt expence in fortifying it, and had 
made 1t one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. . 

The Engliſh fleet was all the ſummer maſter of the Mect 
terranean. The French were put under great diſorder, 2nd 
ſeemed to fear a deſcent : for Ruſſel came before Maricils 
and Thoulon oftener than once, and contrary winds forced 
him out again, but with no loſs. Though it was his op, 
that nothing could be done there, yet the honour of col 
manding the ſea, and of ſhutting the French within thi 
ports, gave a great reputation to our affairs. 

In Catalonia, the French made no progreſs, they aber. 
doned Palamos, and made Gironne their frontier. The dhe 
niards once pretended to befiege Palamos, but they only pt 
tended to do it; they defired ſome men from Ruſſel, tor 
had regiments of marines on board: They faid hey bad b 
gun the fiege, and were provided with every thing that $4 
neceſſary to carry it on, only they wanted men; ſo he fen 
them ſome battalions ; but, when they came thither, 4s 
found not any one thing, that was neceſſary to carry cl! 
ſiege, not ſo much as ſpades, not to mention guns and att 
munition: So Ruffel ſent for his men again. But the Fel 
of themſelves quitted the place; for as they found the chat 
of the war in Catalonia was great, and though they met a 
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a feeble oppoſition from the Spaniards, yet ſince the) 2 ing it 
they could not carry Barcelona, ſo long as our flec lt A 
thoſe ſeas, they reſolved to lay by, in expectation ot very WW That, pes 
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occaſion, We had another fleet in our own chani, * 


was ordered to bombard the French coaſt ; They did ſome 
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: far ſrom it: They alſo attempted Dunkirk, but failed in 
thaw jon; ſome bombs were thrown into Calais, but without 
| Porn . ſothat the French did not ſufter ſo much by the 
=") aa * as was expected. The country indeed was much 
er it; they had many troops diſperſed all along their 
k 3 { 4 4 it put their affairs in great diſorder, and we 
n ory where maſters at ſea. Another ſquadron, com- 
£ wee 5 the marquis of Caermarthen.(whole father was 
1 eee = of Leeds, to colour the diſmiſſing him from bu- 
Fil with an increaſe of title) lay off from the iſles of Scilly, 
4 4 SN our trade, and convoy our merchants : He was an 
3 vagant man, both in his pleaſures and humours ; he was 
Pein going to ſea; and when he was out, he tancied the 
Fiench fleet was coming up to him, which proved to be only 
I fleet of merchant ſhips: ſo he left his ſtation, and retired 
Into Milford Haven: by which means, that ſquadron became 


nele!s. 
g This proved fatal to our trade, many of our Barbadoes 


Mis were taken by French cruizers and privateers: two rich 
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Hips, coming from the ELaſt-Iodies, were allo taken, an hun- 
Bred and fifty leagues to the Weſtward, by a very fatal acci- 
dent, or by ſome treacherous advertiſement ; for cruizers 
ſedom go fo far into the ocean. And to complete the mis— 
a 
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| fortunes of the Eaſt-India company, three other ſhips, that 
i WU were come near Galway, on the weſt of Ireland, fell into the 

bands of ſome French privateers. Thole five thips were Va- 
WF hid at a million, 0 here was great occaſion of diicontent in 
"1 the city of London. They complained, that neither the ad- 
Ke miralty, nor the government, took the care that was necellary 
he for preſerving the wealth of the nation. A French man ot 
1 war, at the ſame time, tell upon our factory on the coaſt of 
36 Guinea; he took the ſmall fort we had there, and deſtroved 
I. it; theſe misfortunes were very ſenſible to the nation, and did 
ſe, much abate the joy, which ſo glorious a campaign would 


vtherwiſe have raiſed 3 and much matter was laid in for ill 
ob kumour to work upon. 


in The king, having ſettled with the States General the ſtate 
ery {the war tor the next year, embarked in the Maele, aboard 
5 {0 the William and Mary yatch, and the next day fately landed 
oY at Margatc, being attended in his patſage by a lquadron of 
was Englith and Dutch men of war, commanded by fir Cloudefly 
but Shovel, That night the king lay at Canterbury, and next 
ne- dar came through London and Wettminſter to Kenſington ; 
en- dne people expreſſing their great joy for his ſafe return, by 
fore Pad acclamations, illuminations, and bonfires. 
55, The king was no ſooner arrived at Keniington, but he 
n 0 called a council, wherein it was debated, whether a new par- 
JItu- Lament ſhould be fummoacd, or the old one be brought to- 
per gether again, which by the law, that Was lately paffed, 
NN might fit till Lady-day. It was urged, that the happy ſtate, 
3 the which the nation was in, had put all men, except the mer- 
> Jeds chants, in a good temper. None could be (ure, that affairs 
at on WF ſhould be in fo good a ſtate the next year; ſo that now pro- 
Yeung bably elections would fall on men, who were well affected to 
il, the government. A parliament, which ſaw itielt in its laſt 
d bad ſeſhon, might affect to be froward, fince the members, by 


ſuch a behaviour, might hope to recommend themflelves 
, 8 | 


Vedi. to the next election. Beſides, if the ſame parliament ſhould 
„ and be continued, probably the inquiries into corruption would 
ſeille be carried on, which might divert them from more prelling 
forced altairs, and kindle greater heats; all which might be more 
jin10% decently dropped by a new parliament, than ſuffered to lie 
cot alleep by the old one. Theſe confiderations prevailed, though 
cheit it was ſtill believed, that the king's own 1nclinations led him 
to have continued the parliament one ſeſſion longer; for he 
abat* reckoned, that he was ſure of the majority. Thus this par- 
e dh lament was brought to a concluſion, and a new one was ſum— 
ly pre moned by proclamation to meet at Weſtminſter, the 22d of 
for de November. | 
1ad be- The late ſucceſs of the king's arms inclined many perſons 
13t Wi io cauſe members well affected ro him. The Jacobites were 
he {edt o decried, that few of them were elected; but many of the 
t, the) Purer ſort of whigs, who were much alicnated from the king, 
ry 001 ere choſen. Theſe were generally men of eſtates, but many 
nd al" ot them young, hot, and without experience. 
þ cencd | 


4 r: 
| v The king lay at Mr, Cary's, an old gentleman of near a hundred years 
jet wd en Who had been ſervant to James I, Charles I, Oliver Cromwell, 
10 1 
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5 (281 bone ames II, and was then ſervant to king William, of whom the 
28 . wing Itory is told. The king being informed of a aumour of his in 
- lay | En his pictures, defired to lee them, and pretending not to know 
z better WE du wer were drawn for, aſked, of the firſt in order, who that was ? 
ap that A ney replied Cary, was my good old maſter king James I, I lerved him 
10 ſon i years, Who is the next,” lays his majeſty, Phat, fir, replied 


.. good maſter king Charles I, he was a good maſter to me, let 
le, gr Nu. uy What they will of him.“ Pray who 1s the next,“ the king ſaid, 
121 ag ay truly bir replied Cary, That is my matter Oliver Cromwell, he too 
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During the elections for the new parliament, the kin 
made a progreſs to the north, in the courſe of which he ſtu- 
died to conſtrain himfelf to a little more openneſs and affabi- 
lity, than was natural to him : but his cold and dry way had 
too deep a root, not to return too frequently upon him. He 
began his progreſs with the diverfions at Newraarket, and 
where he received the compliments of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; and having ſtayed there three days, on the 21ſt of 
October went to Althorp, in Northamptonſhire, a ſeat of the 
carl of Sunderland, which was the firſt public mark of the 
high favour, that earl was in. Whilſt there, he made a viſit 
to the ear] of Northampton at Caſtle-Aſhby, and to the earl 
of Montague at Boughton, and was ſplendidly entertained at 
both places. From Althorp he went to Stamford, and in his 
way took a view of Burghley-houſe without ſeeing the owner; 
and proceeded to Lincoln, attended by ſeveral of the nobility 
and a great train of gentlemen, who reſorted from all the 
neighbouring parts to ſee him; and having heard prayers at 
tac cathedral, he purſued his journey to Welbeck, the duke 
ot Newcaftle's feat in Nottinghamſhire. Here Dr. Sharp, 
archbiſhop of York, with his clergy waited upon him the 2d 
of November, and congratulated his happy ſucceſs and ſafe 
return; expreſſed their gratitude for hi; care of the church, 
vi hd ſhewn himſelf truly Defender of the Faith; aflured 
him of their fidelity and loyalty ; prayed for all bleſſings to 
attend him; and recommended themſelves to his protection, 
which his mzjeſty aſſured them of, and of all other demon- 
{trations of grace and favour. The next day the king left 
Welbeck, and came that evening to the earl of Stamford's at 
Broadgate. On the 4th of November, he went to the lord 
Brooke's, at Warwick caſtle; from whence he departed the 
next day, and dined, with the duke of Shrewſbury at Eye- 
fort, arrived in the evening at Burford, and three days after 
came to Woodſtock, From this place he went on the gth 
ot November to Oxford, and was met at fome diſtance from 
thence by the duke of Ormond, chancellor of that univer- 
ſity, the vice-chancel!or, and the doctors in their habits, as 
allo by the magittrates of the city in their formalities ; and, 
the compliments of both being made to him, they proceeded 
to the eaſt gate of the ſchools, the conduit of the city running 
all the while with wine. The king alighting paſſed directly 
to the theatre, where Mr. Charles Codrington, tellov of All- 
Souls college, and afterwards governor of the Leeward iflands, 
ſupphed the place of the univerſity orator, who happened to 
be indiſpoſed, and exprefled the public thanks of the uni- 
verſity in an elegant ſpeech ©, The chancellor on his knees 
made the uſuil preſents, of a large Engliſh bible and com- 
mon-prayer-book, the cuts of the univerſity, and a pair of 
gold {triage gloves. And becaule it was expected, that the 
King would do the univerfity the honour of dining amongſt 
them, a magnificent banquet was prepared, with great va— 
riety of mutic. But, the duke or Ormond having commu— 
nicated to him, a letter addrefled to his grace by a nameleſs 
perſon, and dropped in the flrect the day betore, wherein 
information was given of a pretended defipn to poiſon him at 
this entertainment, the king reſolved neither to eat nor drink, 
and immediately took coach for Winifor, declaring, as a 
reaſon of his ſhort ſtay, and his not going to ſee the colleges, 
* That this was a viſit of kindncls, not of curiofity, he hav- 
ing ſcen the univerſity before.” However this abrupt depar— 
ture of the king might be reſented by the univerſity, they 
choſe for one of their repreſentatives fir William Trumbal, 
ſecretary of ſtate. 

The pariiament being met the 22d of November, and the 
commons having choſen Mr. Foley again for their ſpeaker, the 
king made the tollowing ſpeech to both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* TFT is with great ſatisfaction, that I meet you here this 

day, being aſſured of a good diſpoſition in my parlia- 
ment, when I have had ſuch full proofs of the affection of 
my people, by their behaviour during my abſence, and at 
my return, I was engaged in this preſent war by the advice 
of my firſt parliament, who thought it neceſſary for the de- 


was my very good maſter ; and ſo was the next there, king Charles II; and 
the next, king James II; and fo now is your majeſty, whoſe picture there is 
{till room tor.” Whether the king gave him his picture does not appear, but 
he was pleaſed at the old gentleman's fimplicity in his way of ſetting out his 
pictures, which it ſeems had been all given him. 

He was ſon of colonel Codriugton, governor of the Leeward Iflands, of 
which himſelf was allo afterwards governor. He was alſo captain of a com- 
pany of guards, and behaved very gallantly at the ſiege of Namur, He was 
a man of learning and wit, as well as bravery ; the ſame to whom Crecch 
dedicated his Latin edition of Lucretius with notes, and who left a fing li- 
brary, and ten thouſand pounds in money to his college. 


The 
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fence of our religion, and the preſervation of the liberties of 
Europe. The laſt parliament with great cheerfulneſs did 
aſſiſt me to carry it on; and I cannot doubt, but that your 
concern for the common ſafety will oblige you ro 2 ungni— 
mouſly zealous in the proſecution of it. And lam glad, nat 
the advantages which we have had this year, give us a reaſon- 
able ground of hoping for further ſucceſs hereafter. 

* Upon this occaſion I cannot but take notice of the cou- 
rage and bravery, which the Engliſh troops have thewn this 
laſt fummer, which, 1 may ſay, has aniwered their higheſt 
character in any age. And it will not be denied, that, with- 
out the concurrence of the valour and power of England, 
were impolſſible to put a ſtop to the ambition and greatnels ot 
France. 


„Gentlemen ef the houſe of commons, 


* I think it a great misfortune, that, from the beginning 
of my reign, I have been torced to alk. ſo many and ſuch 
large aids of my people; and yet am confident you will 
agree with me in opinion, that there will be at leaſt as great 
ſupplies requiſite for carrying on the war by fea and land this 
year, as was granted in the | laſt ſeHon - the rather, becauſe 
our enemies are augmenting their troops, and the neceſhry of 
increaſing our ſhipping does plainly appear. 

„The funds, which have been given, have 
deſicient. 

The condition of the civil iſt is ſuch that it will not be 
polſibie for me to {ubtiit, unleſs that matter be taken into 
your care. 

«© And compaſſion obliges me to mention the miſerable 
eircumſtanees of the French proteſtants, who ſuffer for their 
religion. 

And therefore, gentlemen, I moſt exrncſtly recom- 
mend to you top rovide a ſup; ly luitable to theſe ſeveral oc- 
cations. 


„% I mutt hikewile take 


proved very 


notice of a great difhculty we lie 
under at this time, by realun of the ill ſtue of the coin, the 
redreſs of which may perhaps prove a further charge to the 
nation. Bat tlits is a matter of tuch general concern, and of 
to very great pe tun e, that I have thought fit to leave it 
entirely to the conſiqerat ion of my partiam: nt. I did recom- 
mend to the lat partiams nt the forming fome good bill for 
the encouragement and increale of ſeamen. | ho! 'e you will 
not let this le{hon pals Without doing fomewhat in it; and 
that you will confider of {uch laws, as may be proper tor the 
advancemcont of trade, and will have a Part: oull ir regard 10 
that of the alt leſt it mould be lott to the nation. 
And, white the war makes it heceflary to have an army 
abroad, I could with ſome way might be thought of to raile 
the neceilary rec: uns, without giving occaſion of conplaint. 

« My defire to meet my people in a new parliament has 
made the opening of this feſſion very lte; which I hope you 
will have ſuch regard to, as to MARE all pofhible a: pate ch of 
the great bufinets before you, and will call to mind, 
rae long continuance of the lat lelhon, 
advantages, Which we might have 
the campaign, but gave the 
might have proved very taral to vs. And I am the more con— 
cerned to prefs this, ) Be. of the great preparations, which 
the French make 10 be early in the feld this year. 


. 4 
Indies, 


that bv 
we did not "oats lo e 
had at the beginning of 


enemy ſuch an opportunity, as 


* 


My lords and gentlemen, 
have had ſuch experience of your good afſections, and 
have ſuch an entire latistaction in the choice, which my 
people have made of you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, that I promiſe myſe lr a happy concluſion of this ſeſ- 
hon, unieſs you fatter yourſelves to be mifled into heats and 
diviſ ans, which being the only hope our enemies have now 
lett, I make no doubt but you Will entirely dif:ppoint by 
your prudence and love to your country, 


Both houſes in their reſpe tive addreſſes, with great zeal 
and unanimity, congratulated the glorious ſucceſs ot his ma- 
jelty's arms abroad and his late return home; and likewiſe 


The ducheſs of MaiYooroveh, in the account of her conduct, (p. 113.) 
oy tes a particu, which thews that the reconcihation between the king 
and the priucets af Denmark was not rel; The princeſs, whilſt the king 


was congratul.ied upon his taking Namur, ſent him the tollowing letter on 
that OCC. 111 Cn. 


«SER, 
„Though I have been unwilling to give you the trouble of a letter upon 


any other oc abou: yer, upon one to glorious to your majeſty as the tak ng 
of Namur, I hope you will give me leavi to congratulate your good ſucceſ⸗ 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN'; 


returned thanks for the truſt and confidence, which he ren0/ 
in their affections; aſſuring him, that they would {,, 
him againſt all his enemies foreign and domeſtic, 30 = 
fectuaſſy aſſiſt him in the proſecution of the preſeut war, + 
which he was engaged for the ſafety of England and liberty F 
Kurope *. 

Before the proceedings of the parliament are related, 
will not be 1mproper to rake a view of the: ditficulties that l 
in their way. In defence of the new ſettlement the nag 
was involved in a very burdenſome war, with a forma th! 
monarch, who, having eſpouſed the quarrel of the late 3. 
dicated king James, was uling his utmoſt endeavouts tot. 
inthrone him. But, beſides this open enemy, there ny 
great deal to fear from the diſcontented at dome. For, thy 
the body of the nation was infinitely pleaſcd with the | 
reyolution, yet a conſiderable number, partly out of prin 
ple, partly out of intereſt, were impatient of their d-li;: 
ance, which, in their opinion, was zccompliſhed by un; 
fiable means, 
number of proteſtants, and ſuch as were the et eat ures 
dependents of the late government, were become enen 


the preſent ſettlement; and by open as well as cl ict tn 


Lil 


ways, endeavoured to diſtreſs or {ubvert it. And all me thod 
which wit and malice could ſuggeſt, were employc to weake 
the reputation of the government, and to increaſe the fa 
of the pcople. The public minis were traduced an 
po:ed to contempt. The loftes, which befel the natig, 
were attributed to treachery or negligence, and highly 

gravatcd z while, on the other hand, the advantages, which 
the King at any time obtained, were extonuateg and ſlighe 
The partianie; it, reſolving to carry on the war with vigour 
were oblige d 10 hs gre:t taxes on the people; and, the Wir 


0 (I. 


continuing ſo long, they could not be raul. of the hut. 


den. Ot this the diſcontenred took the advantage, and re. 
preſented in all companies, that the government mul Of ne. 
ceſſity fink under its own weight; and theſe heavy taxes, by 
T+ ducing the nation to extreme poverty, would inevitably 
prove its deſtruction, They never ceaſed declaimin g on thy 
popular ſubject, in Hopes to make the people weary of 
vernment, which was rep: eſented fo burdenſome ; ra al 
perſuade them rather to let in the deluge, than to be at the 
expence of maintaining their banks. 

Bendes the vrotetled adherents to king James's inter, 
there were others, who, though great aſſerters of the lat? 
revolut: on, and r enough to a ſecond, yer, from ſome 
privatediſguſts, perſonal quarrels, and difappoint ments, gtes 
{four and uneaſy ; and in order to gratify their reſentmentz, 
endeavoutred to bring the adminiſtration into contempt, They 
weie lor breaking the contederacy, and againſt raifing {vc 
large ſums of money tor carrying on the war. They v ere for 
diſtreſſing the government, but not for overturning it. It 
ſhort, they were againſt all things, which the known exe 
mies of the preſent ſettlement were ag; unft, a and for all thing, 
which they were lor, exce 1 the reſtoration of the late king 
that is, they were for all means, that could certainly brit 
about the*end, but not for the end itteif. However, under 
this plauſible pretence of declar; ng againſt great taxcs, a 
other popular oppoßtions, the ey thought to [ecommend heck 
ſelves to their country as great patriots: ſuppoſing, that the 
character of a patriot was, without diſtinction of times C 
pet ſons, to be ever againtt the court; though they could alt 
but be ſenſible, that the preſervation ot their religion, 125 
and libertics, was inſeparably interwoven with that 0:7 
preſent ſettlem zent; that the face of affairs was fo far alle! 
by the revolution, that the intereſt of their country was pd 
the ſame with that of the court; which appeared as well bf 
the oppoſition that was made 0 it by all thoſe, who! m tel 
men themſelves ever looked upon as the oreatelt | promo! ers 0 
popery and arbitrary power, as by the principles 5 of liber 
which the government was ti: {t tet up, and without which! 
could not ſtand. 

The French after taking of Namur (a blow which wo! 
them in fo ſenſible a part) grew very diffident of the flue d 
the war. They expreſſed by their behaviour and lang 1900 
how much their hopes of ſubduing England by open lor 
were abated : and they could not but tore ſee, that, 4 1 ; 
William could appear in the field the next ſummer 1 
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which don't pleaſe me ſo much upon any other account, 
tion, that I am ſenſible your majeſty maſt needs feel in this gr it 500 
to the reputation of your arms. And I beg | leave, Sir, to a: ure vo 
as no body is more nearly concerned in Your imeteſts, 10 nobucy . 

more heartily for your happineſs aud proſperity at home then, 


« Your, &c, 
<* + NE 
4e A NN 


To this handſome compliment the king returned no anſwer. 
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: ne circumſtances, as he did the laſt, it would be very 
.d, if not impoſſible, for them to oppoſe his arms. To 
| Kent this they had two things to with and promote ; one 
* to embtoil the nation's affairs by Creating mutmies at 
| Wome, the other to rum its credit, and thereby diſable the 
Joe (rom carrying on the war abroad. The firſt they hoped 
| ld be effected by the ill ſtate ol the coin ; for to attempt 
cute, they judged, would alike produce ſuch inteſtine 
; orders, as would prove the ruin of the nation. For this 
Tn they engaged their friends in England to exert thein- 
es with the utmoſt diligence, to aggravate the incon- 


Penicncics of not recoining the ſilver money, if that ſhould be 


Seo lcd ; or to embarraſs, as much as they were able, the 
Sthods of recoining it, in caſe that ſhould be agreed on, 
nd the1evy make it grievous and inſupportable. And in cate 
Mis orcat butinels ſhoulc, contrary to all probability, be ace 
Som plith d without the confuſion, that was expected to fol- 
Pe, they were inſtructed o leave n0 arts untried, whereby 
they might deftroy the public credit, and particularly that of 
tc Bank of England, which was then the great ſupport of the 
ation, and was by experience found to be ſo the following ſum- 
Mer, u hen it contributed fo much to the ſupport ofthe army. It 
ther of theſe defigns, and much more if both ſucceeded, they 


bete well ſatisfied it would be impoſſible for the king to ap- 


car in Flanders the next ſpring in that formidable manner 
1 did the year before. Adi to all this, that at this time, 


| hough it was plain by the event, that the nation had trealure 

Pouch to ſupport the war, yet the ways of coming at it were 
WW Sow vcry difficult. The former parliaments choſe rather 

dit funds for public ſupplies, than to ule any me- 
* thods of raiſing them within the year ; divers branches of the 
＋ Kiny's revenue were by his own conſent ſulyected to great an- 
. gcivations, and the moſt caſy and obvious funds were already 
3 "IRA «nd ſufficiently loaded; ſo that by the continuance ot 


the war it became much harder for this than for the preceding 
arliaments, to find out ways to defray the charges oft it. 
"" was the poſture of affairs, when this parliament met. 
Four days after the meeting of the parliainent the bill tor 
ouluing trials in caſes of high-treaſon, which had been ſo 
bug purſued, was brought into the houſe of commons, and 
K lalt carried by the tories. The deſigu of it ſeemed to be to 
ike men as ſafe in all treaſonable con!piracies and practices 


tel, vas poſſible; it being enacted, that all perſons, indicted 
a pr hightreaſon, or nuſpriſion of ſuch treaſon, ſhall have a 
wh G of ihe whole indictment, but not the names of the wit- 
ges s, five days at leaſt before they ſhall be tried; and ſhall 


"IS. 
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:ttecd to make their defence by Council learned in the 


Lov WW hs, no: excceding two. That no perfon ſhall be indicted 
er or 2itainted of treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, but by the 
re ot G's and teſtimony of two lawful witneſſes, either both to 
bh lame overt-act, or one to one, and the other to another 


el ert-act of the ſame treaſon, unleſs the party in open court 
unge nfels the ſame, or ſtand mute, or refule to plead, or pe- 
Kivg, emptorily challenge above thirty-five of the jury. That 
bin here two or more diſtinct treaſons of divers kinds ſhall be 
unde 


Wicdged in one bill of indictment, one witneſs to one, and 
Wothcr witneſs to another, ſhall not be deemed two witnetles, 
then. That no perſon thall be profecuted for any ſuch crime, unleſs 
t the e indictment be found within three years after the offence 
nes d Winmitted ; provided and excepted, that any perſon defign- 
110 08 e or attempting to aflaſünate or poiſon the King may be 
Potccuted at any time, notwithſtanding the ſaid hmitation. 

vat all perſons, indicted of ſuch treaſon, or miſpriſion of 

pc alon, thall have copies of the pannel of the jurors, two days 
halt before their trial, and ſhall have like proce!s to com- 
* 'nelr witneſſes to appear for them, as is uſually granted 
tgefles againſt them. That no evidence ſhall be admit— 
ol any overt - act, that is not expreſsly laid in the indict— 
Neat. And that this act ſhall not extend to any impeach- 
Nentor other proceedings in parliament ; nor to any indict- 


47 
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A «ned [4 10 > 2 f . N . . . 

eie . K M markable, that, while this bill was depending in the lower-houſe, 

/ | 101 1 * * . 2 9 ” ® by . % — 

lde & 3 n alterwards earl of Shaftſbury, and author of the Character- 
„% N * 


1» W0 Was then: ) bf F . a > ; » hal 
ng 38h _; then a member of that houſe, and very zealous for the bill, 


u {ore 4 "raw that part of it, which allows council to Nee and pre- 
" 1 { {4 HR I ba : : | l 

ac ind err peecn in it's behalt, which thoſe, to whom he ſhewed it, thought 
In fit oute of 

. 


commons, the great audience fo intimidated him, that he loſt all 


* oo” - 
= and was unable to proceed. "The houſe, after giving him a 


WI Iv 8 io recover his contulion, called loudly upon him to go on, 
at 24608 . 1 to this efiect Neck | I, Sir (addreſſing himſelt to the 
you, e 0 only to give my opinion on the bill now depending, am 10 
ey Wi bat LED 1 am unable to exprels the leaſt of what I propoſed to 

Wins bor = _ condition ot that man be, who without any aſſiſtance is 

Widen turn 5 l Cy and under apprehenfions of being deprived of it?“ This 
, 2 Wiz ir real wit (which by lome was imagined to be premeditated, 
N NE „ was not) is ſaid to be of ſervice in promoting the bill, Gen. 


Hist. and Crit. vol. IX. P. 179. 
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ment for counterfeiting his majeſty's coin, his great ſeal, 
privy ſeal, fign manual or fignet.” 

All theſe things were in themſelves juſt and reaſonable ; 
and, if they had been moved by other men, and at another 
time, they would have met with little oppoſition. This act 
happened to paſs but a few days before the diſcovery of the 
attaihnation-plot, and the benefit ot it was claime:l and en- 
joyed by ſome of the conſpirators. It was obſerved, that 
thoſe members of both houſes, who chiefly promoted it, had 
been concerned in the illegal proſecutions ior treaſon in the 
late reigns. When the bill was ſent up to the lords, the 
clauſe ſo often inſiſted on was again added, that to the trial of 
a peer all the peers ſhould be fummoned, which was not 
caſily carried; for thote, who withed well to the bill looked 
on this as a device to have it dropped by the commons, as no 
doubt it was, and therefore they oppoſed the clauſe ; bur, 
contrary to the hopes of the court, the commons were ſo 
deſirous of the bill, that, when it came down to them, they 
agreed to the clauſe, on account of which the fame bill had 
been ſo often rejected, and the act received the royal aſſent s. 

The many protections given to the ſervants of parliament— 
men, and the taking men into cullody upon complaints of 
the breach ot thoſe protections, was really become 4 grievance 


to the ſubject; and therefore it was ordered, That all DIO» 
tections and written certificates of the members of this haue 


be declared void in law, and be forthwith with .lrawn and 
called in, and that none be granted for the future; and that 
it any ſhould be granted by any member, ſuch member Real 


be hable to the cenſure of this houſe ; and that the privileges 
of their memial ſervants be obſerved according to luv ; and 
that, it any menial ſervant ſhall be arreſted and detained con- 
trary to privilege, he ſhall, upon complaint the! 
to the ſpeaker, be diicharged by order trom him: 
no perlun hall be taken into cuſtody vpon comp! 
breach of privileges of this houſe, before the m1 
examined; which order was not to extend to ans 
privilege upon the perſon of any member of th's houte. 
The next thing to be confidered was the ſupply tor 
vear 1096. 


The demand was (till very high, and there was 
a great arrcar of deficiencies; however all was readily grant— 
ed, amounting to five millions, twenty-four thouſand eight 
hundred fitty-three pounds", and lodged on funds that ſeemed 
to be Very probable. 

Purſuant to that part of the King's ſpeech relating to the 
civil lift, and to the diſtreſſed condition of the Freach pro- 
teſtants, the commons alſo fettled a fund for raiſing 
500,000]. for the civil liſt, and 15, oool. a year for the French 
proteitants 0 

The ill tate of the coin was the greateſt difficulty the na- 
tion now laboured under, a miſchief which the laſt par— 
lament had attempted to cure, bot which, through thc 
application of too gentle remedies, was become almoſt deſpe— 


rate. The diſaffected obſerved it with joy, and had their 
eyes and hopes long fixed on the effects this might produce, 


The jacobires propoicd to themſelves great matters from the 
deſtruction of credit and trade, which they doubted not would 
ſoon be the cout: quence of this grievance; which though 
the friends to the government were fully convinced ought to 
be redreſſed; yet how ro ctie& it, in ſuch a conjuncture, 
without bringing the nation into the utmoſt confuſion, was a 
very difficult taſk. 

Purſuant to the clauſe in the king's fpeech, t 
took the affair of the coin into conſideration, and there were 
great and long debates about the proper remedies. The fir ſt 
Quettion was, Whether it was neceflary or expedient to recoiu 
the filver money? The recoining was warmly oppoſed by 
the party, who hoped ro embroil the matters. 'i ney al- 
ledged, this was no fit conjuncture fer it, whilſt the nation 
was engaged in a burdenſome and doubrtul war, by which 
the kingdom had already greatly ſuffered, and of which it 


. 


ne commons 
d 


b For the navy 


2, 590,000 

For two marine regiments, — — 16,972 
For the army confiſting of 87,440 men, horſe, foot and | 

dragoons, | 2,007,881 

For the ordinance, &c, 500, 00 

5024,83 


The funds for raiſing the ſupplies and civil liſt were, 

1. A land-tax of 4s. in the pound. 

2. Duties continued upon wine and vinegar, tobacco, Eaſt-India goods, 
and other merchandizes, from 1698 to 1701. 

3. Additional duty upon all French goods, wines 251, a tun, brandy zol. 
a tun, vinegar 15s, a tun, all other French goods 251, per cent. ad valorem, 
for the term of twenty-one years. 

4. Duties upon low-wines, or ſpirits of the firſt extraction. 

5. Duties continued upon falt, glaſs-wares, robacco-pipes, &c. 
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grew every day more ſenſible, That therefore the people, 
on whoſe good affect on the government ſo much depended, 
ſhould not be provoked by freſh grievances greater than any 
they had vet felt, as thoſe would certainly be, that muſt ariſe 
from the calling in the ſilver coin, That, if this was done, 
however things might be managed and accommodated at 
home, it were impoſſible to maintain either the commerce or 
the war abroad; for neither the merchant could be paid his 
bills of exchange, nor the ſoldier receive his ſubfiftence. 
That this was to lay the ax to the root, and to dig up the 
foundations of the government, That, if this defign was 
proſecuted, trade muſt ſtand (till for want of mutual pav- 
ments; whence ſuch diforder and confuſion would certainly 
follow, as would diſcourage and diſhearten the people in the 
higheſt meaſure, it not drive them to a perfect deſpair, as 
deſpair woul! to the molt terrible extremities. That there- 
fore the recoining the money at this time was by no means to 
be attempted without hazarding all.” Th 

It was alledged by thoſe of the contrary opinion, at the 
head of whom appeared Mr. Charles Montague, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, That the miſchief would be fatal, if a 
preſent remedy was not found out and applied. That, by 
reaſon of the ill ſtate of the coin, the change abroad was in- 
finitely to the nation's prejudice. That the ſupplies, that 
were raiſcd to maintain the army, would never attain their 
end, being ſo much diminiſhed and devoured by the unequa 
change and exorbitant premium, before they reached the 
camp. That this was the unhappy cauſe, that the guineas 
advanced to thirty ſhillings, and foreign gold in proportion. 
That therefore to the nation's great loſs, not only the Dutch, 
but indeed all Europe, ſent that commodity to this market, 
and would continue to do fo, till the nation ſhould be 1m- 
povetiſhed and undone by plenty of gold. That we mult ex- 
che nas for their gold our goods or filver, till at laſt we ſhould 
have enk guincas to trade withal, which no body could think 
Cut neighbours would be fo kind to receive back at the value 
they were at here. That therefore this diſeaſe would every 
day take deeper root, infect the very. vitals of the nation, and 
if not remedi-d, would ſoon become incurable, That our ene— 
mics muſt be extremely intimidated by fo great an action, and 
would ſooner be indoced to agree to honourable terms of 
peace, ine le they {iw vs able to ſurmount this difficulty by 
retricving the ill ſtate of the coin, on Which their hopes ot 
the nation's ſpeedy ruin ſo much depended. And that it 
would juſtly create à mighty eſteem abroad of the. greatnels 
and witdon of the parliament of England, which was able to 
conquer ſuch an obftinate and almoſt inſuperable evil in {uch 
a juncture of affairs K. 

This matter being fully debated, the parkament refolved 
to call in and recoin the ftiver money, chuling to run the 
hazard of ſome great inconveniencies, by attempting the cure 
of the diſeaſe, than by their longer neglect of it to expoſe the 
kingdom to apparent ruin. 

The next ftep was to conſider, Whether the ſeveral de— 
nominations of the new money ſhould have the fame weight 
and fincnels with the old; or, Whether the eſtabliſhed ſtandard 
ſhou'd be raiſed?“ This queſtion produced many debates. Thoſe 
vao were for raifing the ſtandard, alledged, That the price of 
an ounce of filver bullion was advanced to fix ſhillings and 


* The ſad late of the money appears from the printed report concerning, 
© An eſfiy tor the amendment of the filver coins, London 1695. The au- 
thor lirſt computes all the alver money coined in the reigns ot Elizabeth, 
James I, and Charles I. 


The ſilver ſterling monies coined in the reign of Eliz. 
exclulive of foine bate Iriſh monies, amounted to 
The wlver monies coined in the reign of James I. are 

computed at — 


— 1, 700, ooo 
In king Charles I's reign was comed of filver mo— 
NN 2 » 8 8.770, 544 10 3 
In all 15,109,476 8 


Then he conſiders, how far this ſum is to be abated. 

Firſt, all queen Elizabeth's crowns, half-crowns, groats, quarter-{hillings, 
. : i 1 a 1 . 9 a - £ . £ : U 
halt-groats, three-halt-penny pieces, three-tarthing pieces, and halt-pence, 

1 / 3. 
are wholly ſunk. 
Secondly, great numbers of her ſhillings and ſixpences 
or joſt. 
Thirdly, the crowns, groats 


are melted down 


James I, and Charles I, are quite gone; with many of their halt-crowns, 
thillings, and fixpences. 
third part of the whole, coined in thoſe three reigns J. 
— * * * * 3 , $5,930,492 
To this he adds the unmelted coins of Charles II, James 

IT, and king William, which he ſuppoſed to amount 

to about —— — 86 


3,508 


So the whole of the filyer money clipped and unclipped, 
hoarded and current, then was 


—— —— 


5, Goo, ooo 


two-pences, pence, and half-pence of 


So that he reckons, there was not left above a 


CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


three-pence; and therefore the ſtandard ought to he tyt 
to an equality. That the raifing of the ſtandard would n 
vent the exportation of the coin, which of late had . 
much practiſed, to the great prejudice of this Kkingg,. 
That it would prevent its being melted down ; and that then. 
by people would be much encouraged to bring in their hie 
and buljion into the Mint.” 12 
The other party, who were for preſerving the old any: 
urged, that the worth of money was relative, and to he tus 
by the meaſure of ſuch goods, labour, advice, ſbill, or gn 
aſſiſtances, as could be purchaſed from another by our per. 
ing with it. That the value of money among foreigners, ui 
lived under different municipal laws, was intrinfic, and ©, 
ſiſted in its weight and fineneſs. That common conſent be 
given it this value for the common conveniency of ſuppliirs 
one another's wants. 'That. the weight and fineneſs was F 
only worth, that other nations regarded in our coin, a; 9 
in theirs; all money being between ſubjects of different g. 
vernments of no greater value, excepting the work manſſh 
than ſo many pieces of uncoined bullion. That there. 
ſhould our ſtandard be altered, we ſhould ſtill be upon th 
ſame foot with our neighbours ; for, it we were to pay th 
for their goods, or exchange our money with theirs, why; 
ever denomination we gave our money, they would in the 
change ever reduce it to an equality with theirs, and prog 
tion the quantity and goodneſs of their commoditics to th 
weight and fineneſs of the money they were to receive h 
them; ſo that, in reſpect of our foreign commerce, the 
was no rcaton to alter our ſtandard, That at home, if td. 
ſtandard were railed, great confuſions would attend it; ths 
landlord would be defrauded of a great part of his rents, 280 
the creditor of his debts. That the ſeamen and foldiers wont 
be wronged in their pay; and many the like injuries and in. 
conveniences would happen. That it was no anſwer to (x, 
that they might buy as much goods and convenienci:s a 
lite with this coin raiſed above its ſtandard, as they could be 
fore, becauſe, by degrees, the ſeller would infallibly rai 
the price of his goods, in proportion to the new raiſed fin- 
dard; and. that of this there was an inſtance before them, 2! 
commodities being raiſed in their price, while guineas wer 
paid for thirty-ſhillings. That whereas it was atledged, thi 
the price of bullion was riſzn to fix ſhiliings and three-pency, 
and therefore the ſtandard of the filver coin. ought to be rated 
Iikewiſe z it was replied, That it was a thing impoſſible, tha 
the price of  {ilver could rife and fall in reſpect of it; 
That it was an unchangeable truth, than, which no mathe 
matical demonſtration could be clearer, that an ounce of f, 
ver would ever be worth another ounce of the fame finene!s, 
and no more ; allowing ſome inconfiderable diſparity u, 
the account of the coin, if one ounce be in money, anc th 
ther in bullion. That it was true indeed, that the peoplic 
ommonly gave 65. 3d. for an ounce of bullion ; but the 
they gave only clipped pieces, that had no more than th: 
ſound of ſhillings and pence, but were by no means tit 
things themſelves ; that is, they were not the ſtandard fhi 
lings of due weight and fineneſs, and were no more ſo in tit 
juſt ſenſe of the word, than an ell is an ell, when the ta 
part of it is cut off, That the cate was fo plain, that when 
they demanded uf thoſe, who aftirmmed an ounce of build! 
Of this ſum he reckons four millions conſiſted of clipped money, * | 
remaining million tx hundred thoutand pounds to be unclippcd, 
in hoards or current in the remote countries, | 
The author proceeds to compute, how far the clipped picees m2 
been dimtniſhed in the weight, In order to this, he obterves, that 
ſterling in filver, according to the ſtandard of the Mint, 0! 
thirty-two pounds, three ounces, one penny-weight, and twenty-! 
Troy, Now there had been brought in promiſcuoully, in 1“, 
May, June, and July 1695, five hundred {ceventy-two bags, of one Rumer 
pounds each, 


Which 572 bags, according to the ſtandard, ſhould Ib. oZ. P** 50 
have weighed, Troy weight, - - TT Ba Feet 
But upon examination they weighed only > 480 1195 2 
- VVV 
. , 8 

Deficiency - - 8.9790 7 
D 


The weight of a hundred pounds ſterling, accord- 
to the itandard — 1 
The medium of the weight of each hundted pounds wn 
of the clipped money, — 18 
The medium ot the deticiency, K 2 


Hence it appears, that the current ſilver coinswere diminiſhed heat, ©. 
about the proportion ot 10, 10 23, Conſequently, if there wele 0 ; 
lions of chpped money to be re-coined, it would make but abet! 
lions. So there would be a loſs of about that ſum. The rel 1015 P10 
be 2, 200, oool. as will be ſeen hereafter. - F 

The preſent ſtandard for gold is twenty-two carats (or hanf c 
fine, and two carats of alloy. For the filver, elggen ounces e 2p 
weights fine, and eighteen penny-weights alloy. So that, in 4 Pon . 
of lilver, which is coined into f1xty-two ſhillings, there are eight: 4 1 
weights of alloy; and, in a pound Troy of gold, which is comes into 
tout pounds ten ſhillings, there is one ounce of alloy. 75 
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ſix ſhillings and three-pence, whether they 
d ſhillings and three-pence, they Knew not 
for this alteration of the value of bullion was 
in relation to diminiſhed money. And, to make it 
ident, they urged, that it was matter of fact, 
ſhillings and rwo-pence of new milled money, 
Jer could buy as much bullion as they pleated ; while tholc 
no bought it with clipped pieces, paid tix ſhillings and 
Whree-pence- That whereas it was urged, that the raiſing 
De gandard would prevent the exportation of our money, it 
"*r anſwered, that there was no other way poflible to k-ep 
Fur money at home, than by out-tradling our neighbours ; 
Wat is by ſending them more commoditias, or of greater va- 
que, than thoſe, which we received from them. For it, up- 
In the balance, we were found in their debt, the re was no 
Kay left but to pay It in coin or bullion ; and that therefore, 
hate ver denomination we gave our coin, we mult I»: 
to ſend it abroad, it the commodities we exported 
And that all the other arguments 

ground; in cale 
vad no reatunable 


be worth 


1. | 
Want fix mille 
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ecefhitated 
£01 Id not PAY our debts. l | 
Gor raiſing the ſtandard would fink to the 
Incl two, on which the reſt were built, | 
oundation. 

After the debates on this ſubject, the commons :eſolved to 
coin the clipped money, according to the eſtabliſhed {t1n- 
Yard of the Mint, both as to weight and fincnets ; and to make 
it more caly to the people, they voted a recom pence for the 
dete. ney of the clipped money; and that the lots of tuch 
* 4 money ſhould be borne by the public, and a [und 01 
S 0,001. ſettled for that purpotc. Accordingly, tor rail- 
5 that ſum, a tax for ſeven years was laid upon all dwelling- 
Jouſes, except cottages (now called the window-tax) namely, 
o thillings yearly upon each houte; tour fſhilkngs upon 
very houſe having ten windows; and eight thillings upon 
ch houſcs as have twenty windows over and above the two 
Killings. | 

The parliament was not inſenſible of the inconventencics that 
pould attend the calling in and recoining of the chpped mo— 
bey, the principal of which would be a ceflation of payments, 
Wd thereupon an interruption of conumnerce. It w 
Pat England could not ſubſiſt, unleſs ſome expedient was 
Pund out to ſupport its trade till the new returned 
from the Mint; and fince gold alone was not futhcient for 
Pat purpoſe, to fix upon tuch an expedient was a very 
Q:icult thi They therefore agreed to call in the. money 
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ſuppreſſed, others might be current; 
(Ihe laſt old money ſhould come in to be recoined, to n: 

pe new might circulate trom the Mint, 85 might ful! Ciently 
{nſwer the neceſſities of the nation. They reſolved therefore, 
rt, That a day be appointed, after which no clipp:4d 
Frouns or half-crows, as alſo money clipped within the 
TEA be allowed in ayment,. or paſs, only 
Jo the collectors of his majeſty's revenues or taxes, or 
pon loans or payments into the exchequer, Secondly, That 
day be appointed, after which no clipped money ſhould 
Pals in any payment whatſocver. Thirdly, That a day be 
pointed for all perions to bring in their clipped money, 
Jo be receined into milled moncy ; after which no rccom- 
pence ſhould be made tor the ſame.” The next day, an ad- 
biel was ordered to be prepared, to deſire his majeſty to re- 
ate the currency of clipped money, according to the pre- 
keding reſolution; which addreſs being drawn up, and. re- 
Ported by Mr. Montague, and afterwards preſented by him 
do the King, his majeſty cauſed a proclamation to be iflucd 
put accordingly, It is to be remarked, that the lords had 


CXTEepL 


Pioidy addrefled the king to the ſame effect. 
Lhe days appointed by the king's proclamation for putting 
op to the currency of clipped money were fo ſhort, that an 


mediate ſtop was thereby put to trade. This was partly 

ecculioned by the backwardneſs of the pcople to receive any 

p< Money, though allowed at preſent to paſs, upon an ap- 
| 4 genhon, that at laſt it would be left upon their hands ; 
| Sy 8 the ſlowneſs of recoining in reipect of the people's 

, though otherwiſe diſpatched with all the expedition 
| P ginable in ſo great an affair; and partly by reaſon of the 
equa Intrinſic value between the new milled money, and 
© pieces or denominations of the old, which were allowed 
We For while the hammered money, and pieces 
| YI, beg. within the ring were permitted. to pals for the 
x -celuty of trade, nobody was willing to make pay- 
Nose IM NIN; which ſo much exceeded the old in its 
. N And therefore the new filver money, as faſt 
N ery the Mints and Exchequer, Was in a great 
Pere Ape: n the bands of the firſt receivers; for none 
4 o make payments in the new filver coin at the 
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old ſtandard, when they could do it in clipped pieces ſo much 
below it. And thoſe, who had no payments to make, kept 
their new money as medals and curiofities in their cheſts ; and 
there is reaſon to believe, that, at firſt, a great quantity of 
new money, by the help of the melting-pot, went abroad in 
ingors to purchaſe gold, which at this juncture was a very 
profitable com:modity in England. Theſe inconveniencies 
being repreſent»d tothe commons, the houte in a grand com- 
nuttee contidered the (tate of the nation, and how to prevent 
the interruption of commerce, during the recoining of the 
clipped monics. After ſome debates on leveral days, the 
commons relolved, © Firlt, that the recompence for ſupply- 
ing the deficiency of clipped money ſhould extend to all 
clipped money, which was filver, though of a courſer alloy 
than the £ S-condly, that the collectors and receiv— 
ers of bis majelty's aids and revenues be epjoined to receive 

ſuch monics. Thirdly, that a reward of five pounds per 
cent. be given to all ſuch perſons, as ſhould bring in cither 
milled or broad unchpped money, to be applied in the ex— 
change of the chpped money throughout the kingdom. 
Fou:thly, that a reward allo of three pence per ounce be given 
to all pertons, who ſhould bring in wrought plate to the Mint 
to be recoine'!, Filthly, that, for the ſooner bringing in the 
clipped money to be recoined, any perſons might pay in 
their Whole next year's tax of four thillings in the pound 
in clipped money, at one convenient time appointed tor that 
purpoly. Laſtly, 
Count 
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all 


that Commulioners be appointed in CYCLY 
to pay ar Giltribute the milled and broad unclipped 
money, and the new comed money, and to receive the clipped 
1 hete refuiutions were formed into a bill, with a 
claule to prohibit tl 


nioncy.“ 
he melting down and exportation of our 
on, and to prohibit the ule of plate in public 

volt expedient to lupply 
the Mints with bullion, there being at this time ſcarce any 
public houte in England, that had not filver tankards and 
other utcnlils' of the lame metal, which the owners chole ra- 
ther to Curt * 0 the Y mon *, than to 
Keep ſo much | : 
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conferences 
to by the commons, 
ccording to order, pre— 
ſented to the houſe er bill © For remedvying the ill ſtate 
of tne coin of this kingdom,“ which patlcd both houſes and 
received the roval attinr. 


between 
+ } 

* * * 5 98 9 
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commons by divers merchants and 
the dilhculties and lolles in their trade 
*Catloned by the riſe of guincas, might be 
ration; the houfe fitſt ordered. a bill to be 
taking oft the obligation and encourages 
ment of coming guineas for a certain time;“ and then pro— 
to the lower heir value, wherein they met with 
lome oppoſition. . The reaſons againſt the finking the price 
of guincas were, that the people were caly and pleaſed with 
it: that abundance of people would by lofers, in whoſe hands 
the guincas ſhould at laſt be found, which would raiſe great 
ditturbance and clamour in the nation; that therefore it ought 
to be conkidered, how far it was tit to incenſe the common 
people 1n this juncture of atiairs, who had already ſuſlered fo 
much by the war, 

Thote, who were for reducing the price of guineas, ar: 
gucd, that there was as great reaſon to bring down -guineas, 
as there was to recon the filver money at the old ftandard. 
And here they reckoned up the mifchiefs mentioned betore 
on that head, That however the parliament might be obliged 
to manage by the receliity of affairs, and to ſuffer for a time 
the guincas to Pais at that exceſhve rate, that in ſome mca- 
ſure there might be a currency of money, while the Mints 
were employed in new coining the filver ; yet now they were 
obliged to fink the price nearer the old ſtandard, that the fil- 
ver money might nor be ſtopped and hoarded up as faſt as it 
illued out from the Mints. And that, whatever loſſes and in- 
conveniencies the people might ſuffer by reducing of guineas, 
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yet the miſchiets that aroſe, and would daily increaſe from not 


doing it, infinitely overbalanced thoſe on the other fide, Upon 
this the commons rcſolved to lower the price of guineas; 
and, that they might do it with leſs grievance and diſquiet to 
the pcople, they at firſt reduced them from thirty to eight 
and twenty ſhillings; afterwards to twenty-fix, till at laſt a 
clauſe was inſerted in the bill * For encouraging the bringing 
plate to the Mint,“ whereby they were ſettled at two and 
twenty ſhillings, from which they naturally ſunk to their 
former price of one and twenty ſhillings and fix-pence. 
However, it is to be obſerved, that though the parliament 
lowered the value of the guineas, hoping by that means to 
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* grown to ſuch an extravagance that one ale houſe, near the Royal Exchange, had in ſilver tankards, to the value of above five hundred pounds, 
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bring out the new money into circulation, yet by the artifice 
and man2gement of ſome men the people were made to be- 
lieve, that the price of gold would be raiſed at the next ſel- 
ſion; upon which many perſons, who had great ſums of gui— 
neas, k pt them cloſe in their cheſts, By this means, though 
the circulation of the new money was a little promoted, yet 
that of guineas, by which the nation chiefly ſubſiſted, was 
confilerably obſtructed; the new filver money too, which 
the people were likewiſe induſtrivuſly peiluaded to believe 
would be advanced in value, when the parliament ſhould 
come next together, was for that reaſon in a great meaſure 
hoarded up, to the great damage of commerce. 

Another evil aroſe during the recoining of the money, a ge- 
neral loſs of credit which indeed ſhook the ſtate. But this was 
cured by a ſcaſonable and wife remedy, which the parli:ment 
applied the next ſeſſion; and on the other hand fuch diligence 
was uled, not only in the Mint of the Tower, but ItKewile in 
thoſe, which the king cauſed to be ſet up in York, Priſtol, 
Excter, and Cheſter, that at laſt this great undertaking of 
the higheſt difficulty, yet of abſolute neceſſity, was happily 
accompliſhed, to the immortal honour of the parliament in 
general, and in particular of Mr. Charles Montague, who 
had the chief management of this weighty and arduous at- 
fair, which was executed with an order and juſtice, and quiet 
and exactneſs, beyond all men's expectation ; ſo that the 
nation was freed trom a great and threatening miſchief, 
without any of thoſe effects, which were generally appre- 
hended from it, and, in lets than a year's time, England, 
that had for ſo many years the worſt money of any nation in 
Europe, had then the beſt, to the great diſappointment of the 
jacobites, who had conceived great hopes of throwing the na- 
tion into contufton. 

Tae proceedings in parliament upon another affair gave the 
king no ſmall uneafinets. The 14th of December, the lords, 
in a conference, communicated to the commons an addreſs 
to his majeſly, in relation to an act of parliament made in 
Scotland for erefting a company trading to Africa and the 
Laſt-Iudies; to which addreſs the commons give their con— 
currence ; and a committoe was appointed to examine, What 
methods were taken for obtaining that act? Who were the 
ſubſcribers to that company ? And who were the promoters 
and adviſers of ir? Both houles attended the king with their 
addreſs, wherein they repreiented to him, © That, having 
taken into their confideration the ſtate of the trade of this 
kingdom, they found, that, beſides many other diſadvan— 
tages and diflicultics it now lay under, an act of parliament, 
which had lately received his majeſty's royal ailent in his 
kingdom of Scotland, for erecting a company trading to 
Africa and the Indics, was like to bring many great preju- 
dices and miſchicts to all his majeſty's  tubjects, who were 
concerned in the wealth or trade of this nation. That the 
ſa1d act did provide, “ That all ſhips, merchandize, and other 
eflects whatlcever, belonging to that company, thould be 
free from all manner oi reſtraints or prohibitions, and of all 
cuſtoms, taxcs, celles, ſupplies, or other duties impoled, or 
to be impoſed by act of parliament, or otherwiſe, for the 
pace of twenty one years. And farther, ** That the ſaid 
company, 1s ollicers, ſervants, or others be— 
longing thereto, fhould be tree, both in their perſons, Eſtates, 
and goods employed in the faid ſtock and trade, fiom all 
manner of taxes, cctics, ſupplies, excifes, quartering of ſol— 
diers tranſient or local, or Icvying of ſoldiers, or other 1un- 
poſitions whatlocever, during the ſpace of twenty-one years.“ 
1 hat by reaton of the great advantages granted to the Scots 
Eift-India company, and the duties and difficulties, that lay 
upon that trade in England, a great part of the ſtock and 
ſipping of this nation would be carried thither ; and by this 
means Scotland might be made a free port for all Eaſt-India 
commodities; and conlequently thoſe ſeveral places in Eu— 


members, 


rope, which were ſupplied from England, would be turniſhed' 


from Sco:l.nd much cheaper than could be done by the Eng- 
liſn; and therefore this nation would loſe the benefit of ſup— 
plying foreign parts with thoſe commodities, which had 
always been a great article in the balance of their foreign 
tride. Moveover, that the ſaid commodities would unavoida- 
bly be brought by the Scots into England by ftealth, both by 
ca and land, to the great prejudice of the Engliſh trade and 
navigation, and to the great detriment of his majeſty in his 
cultoms. And that, when that nation ſhould have ſettled 
themielves in plantations in America, the Engliſh commerce 
in tobacco, ſugar, cotton, wool, ſkins, maſts, &c. would be 
uiteily loſt, becauſe the privileges of that nation, granted to 
them by this act, were ſuch, that that Kingdom muſt be the 
magazine for all commodities, and the Engliſh plantations, 
and the traffic there, loſt to this nation, and the exportation 
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of their own manufactures yearly decreaſed. That beg. 
theſe, and many other obſtructions, that the act woyic, 
voidably bring to the general trade of this nation, au 
clauſe in the ſaid act, whereby “ His majeſty promi;., 
interpoſe his authority to have reltitution, reparation, 4.4 
ſatisfuct on made for any damage, that might be dont... 
one of the ſhips, goods, merchandize, pertons, or oth; 
feats whatſoever belonging to the ſaid company, and , 
upon the public charge ;” did feem to engage his mzjcg,, 
employ the ſhipping and ſtrength at fea of this nat, f 
ſupport this new company, to che great detriment even 
this kingdom.“ To this addreſs the king made aste 
That he had been il ſerved in Scotland, but he hohed fa 
remedics might be found to prevent the inconvenienc N 
migat ariſe from this act.“ 

Soon after this, the king turned out both the ſecreta;ics 
ſtate in Scotland, and the marquis of Tweedale: and gre. 
changes were made in the whole miniſtry of that kin». 
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both high and low; particularly the lord Murray, lon 95 te 
marquis of Athol, was made ſecretary of (tate. | 
However, this butingſs did not ſtop here; for the cop. 
mittee appointed by the commons to examine by What n. 
thods this act was obtained, having made their report 
delivered a copy of an oath * de fideli,” taken by the d 
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of the Scots F.aft-India company, and of the journal of 
proceedings or the directors; and the report, oath, Our, 
nal being examined; as alfo the petition preſented to the 
houf: by the Englith Eaſt-India company, it was rcfolre 
I'hat the directors of the company of Scotland tra 70 | 
Africa and the Indies, adminiſtering and taking here in thi 
kingdom, an oath * de fidchi,” and under colour of « Sr; 
act of parliament, ſtiling themſelves a company, were ovi 
ot a hign crime and nuſdemeanor; and that the lord 3:1þy 
ven, William Paterion, David Nairne, James Smith, jam 
Cheifly, William Shepherd, Robert -Blackwood, Jans B“ 
four, James Fowlis, Thomas Coutts, Abraham Wiha, D. 
niel Van Mildert, Robert Williamſon, Anthony Merry, Paul 
Docminique, Robert Douglas, Thomas Skinner, Hugh +4, 
zer, Jaines Bateman, Walter Stewart, and Joſeph Cohn 
d' Azevedo be impeached of the fame. While the impeach 
ments were drawing up, Roderick Mackenzie endeavoured t 
to ſuppreſs the evidence, which he had given egainſt thek 
perlons, tor which he was ordered into cultody, but he m2 
his eſcape; nor could he be apprehended, though the king, 
at the requeſt of the commons, iffucd out a proclamation tar 
that purpole. | 

Vi hen it was underſtood in Scotland, that the king bad 
diſoned the act for the Eaſt- India company, from which i 
was expected that great riches ſhould flow into that kinodon, 
it is not ealy to conceive how great, and how. general an it- 
diguation was ſpread over the whole kingdom; the jacobites 
ſaw what a game 1t was like to prove in their hnds ; ther 
played 1t with great ſkill, and to the advantage of their cauty 
in the courſe of many years; and continue to manage it 0 
this day. There was a great deal of noiſe made of the Scotch 
act in both” houſes of parliament in Lagland by ſome, wio 
ſce med to have no other deſign in that, but to heighten our cl 
tractions by the apprehenſions that they expreffed. IT 
nation fancied nothing but mountains of gold; and | 
dit ot the defipn role fo high, that ſubſcriptions were made, 
and advances of money were offered, beyond what any be. 
lie ved the wealth ot that kingdom could have furniſhed. Patet- 
ſon came to have ſuch credit among them, that the dcliy!! © 
the Laſt-India trade, how promiting foever, was u holly 1% 
alide ; and they reſolved to employ all their wealth, 0: 
ſettling a colony, with a port and fortifications in art" 
which was long kept a ſecrer, and was only truſted ro a kk 
number, empowered by this new company, who aflum<d '0 
theralelves the name of the African company, thoug! 196! 
never meddled with any concern in that part of he vor 
The unhappy progreſs of this affair will appear in its ig 
per time. 2 

The loſſes of the merchants gave great advantages tat 
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who complained of the adminiſtration; their conduct, W 


relation to our trade, was repreſented as at belt a neglect & 
the nation, and of its proſperity. Some, with a more 1e, 
ful malice, ſaid, it was defigned, that we ſhouid ſuffer 1 00 
trade, that the Dutch might Carry it from us: and, ho 4 
travagant ſoever this might ſeem, it was often repeated 9) 
fome men of virulent tempers. And in the end, when a 
the errors, with relation to the protection of our trade, oy 
ſet our, and much aggravated, the commons Proceecec : 
conſider the ſtate of the nation in relation to trade, and g 
ſolved, * Firſt, That a council of trade be*eftabliſhed bl!“ 
of parliament, with powers for the more effectual preleri®: 
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+ of the trade of this kingdom. Secondly, That the com- 


©. .7oners conſtituting the council be nominated by parlia- 
ino! 


hirdly, That the commiſſioners ſhould take an oath, 


Knowledging, that king William was rightful and lawtnl 
kn 


„o of this realm; and that the late king James had no right 
n 


e thereunto; and that no perſon had any right or title 
"= crown, otherwiſe than according to the act of ſettle- 


ele and ten more reſolutions, the firſt and ſecond, with 
e others, were indeed approved ; but ſeveral, and eſpe— 
Ti, the fourth, whereby king William wa: to be acknow- 
| 9 « rightful and lawful King,“ and which occaſioned a 
Farin debate, were rejected by the houſe, And a bill was 
Pdered to be brought in, upon the reſolutions agreed to; 
Pough it was oppoled by thole, who looked on the eltablith- 
| 0 4 council of tiade by an act of Pparhament, as a 
om of our conſtitution in a very effential point. They 
Yrocd, that the executive part of the pp was in N 
Ting; ſo that the appointing any council by act of Parliament, 
eam a precedent ol their breaking in upon the execution of 
Be law, in which it could not be ealy to Ice nov far they 
iat be carried. It was indeed offered, that this council 
dend be much limited as to its powers; yet many appre- 
Kened, that, if the parhament named the perſons, how low 
Hover their powers might be at firſt, they woulc be enlarged 
Rery ſeſllon; and, from being a council to look into mat- 
Ers of trade, they would be next impowered to appoint con— 
. and cruizers. This, in time, might draw in the whole 
iniraltv, and that part of the revenue or ſupply, which was 
pee to the navy; 10 that a King would oon grow to 
de a duke of Venice. And indeed thoſe, who let this on molt 
$calouſly, did not deny, that they detigned to ingratt many 
wings upon it. Ws h . 

The king was ſo ſcnfible of the ill effects, which this 
would have, that he ordered his miniſters to oppole it, as 
much as poſfibly they could. The cail of Sunderland, to 
the ſurprize of many, declared for it, as all that depended on 
im promoted it. He was afraid of the violence of the re- 
vblican party, and would not venture upon provoking them. 
Toe miniſters were much offended with him for taking this 
method to recommend himſelf at their coſt. The king him- 
elf took it ill, and declared to biſhop Burnet, that, it the 
earl went on, driving it as he did, he mult break with bim; 
and imputed it to his fear, For the unhappy ſteps, which he 
bid made in King James's time, gave his enemies fo many 
pretences for attacking him, that he would venture On no— 
ming, that might provoke them. Here was a debate plunly 
In a point of prerogative, how far the government ſhould 
Continue on its antient bottom of monarchy, as to the eXecu- 
tive part; or how far it ſhould turn toa commonwealth ; and 
Fct, by an odd reverſe, the Whigs, who were now molt em- 
ployed, argued for the prerogative, while the tories feemed 
E:2)0us for public liberty; ſo powerlully docs intereſt biaſs 
men of all forms. 

Another affair was, about this time, brought before the 
doule of commons, which touched the King in a very ſenſible 
dart. The carl of Portland had begged of the king the lord- 


Mips of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Vale, in the county of 


D:nbigh ; which, before he went laſt to Holland, he readily 


Miles were certain tollages or tributes, paid at the creation of a prince 
Wales. Thus, in the county P'alatine of Cheſter, it was a certain tri 
dure, paid by the inhabitants of that county, on the change of every owner 
Dithat carldom, tor the enjoy ment of their liberties. And they have there a 
þ!-book, m which every town and village is rated fo much towards the 
Ine other arguments, he made uſe of againſt the grant, were as fol- 
IF Th it there were fifty mean lordſbips held under thoſe manors ; 
Wove fiſteen-hundred treeholders ; waſtes and commons of many thouſand 
res; mines of lead and copper of great value, and that the preſent 1ents 
mounted to 1, Fool. per ann. behdes other great advantages, which a 
Wighy favourite and a great courtier might make out of this country. That 
= were kept in all thoſe lordſhips in the king's name. That all or moſt 
Lie gentlemen of that country were tenants to the king, and ſuitors to 
oC court, and thereby obliged to the king by a double allegiance, that is, 
1 Wyects and tenants ; and, it the king gave away one, it was to be teared, 
I would lellen the bounds of the other, tince it is vbſervable, * That intereſt 
Nd property have an aſcendant over duty.* That thoſe manors were for- 
ech lordſhips-marches ; that, when William the conqueror had brought 
Wind under lubjection, but could not ſubdue the Welſh country, be 
4 | to the Norman lords tome neighbouring lands in \Wales, and turniſhed 
3 5 end arins; and what ground they could get from the Welſh 
ion, o. conqueſt, theſe Norman lords were to hold as lordſhipe- 
der, which were made boroughs or palatinates; and what they got or 
* ped by their power, they maintained by ſeverity or opprefſion. Thar 
| . abe vaſſalages the Britons continued until the 27th of Henry VIII's 
1 be e, ſtatute ot Limon was made, and they citcemed it their 
nh f eur the Engliſh laws and government, none baving more 
Wie. rr their conttant loyalty to their rightful King, than them- 
pa + 4 majeſty thould think fic to diſunite them by this grant, 
Were den 32 a foreign ſubject, it was putting them in a worſe poſ- 
W Nuav, 19 ormer eſtate, when under William the conqueror and his 
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ent made in the firſt year of his majeſty's reign, &c.' Of 
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granted, not only to him, but to his heirs for ever. The 
warrant coming to the lords of the treaſury, who were thc 
lord Godolphin, fir Stephen Fox, für William 'Trumball, 
and Mr. Jobn Smith, the gentlemen of the county, upon one 
or two days notice, were heard before their lordſhips. Sit 
Willam Williams alledged, That theſe lordſhips were the 
antient demein+es of the prince of Wales: That the Welsh 
were never ſubject to any but to God and the king; and 
that none ſhewed their allegiance more than the Welſh. 
That on the ſtatute for granting of fee-farm rents, there was 
a particular exception of the Welſh rents, which imported, 
that the parliament took the Welſh revenues not to be alicna- 
ble; vet, upon creation of a prince of Wales, there were 
mics of Sool. payable out of thoſe lordſhips to the prince of 
Wales u, and, though there were none now, yet he hoped 
and doubted not but to fee one of the preſent King's own bo- 
dy.“ Sir Roger Puleſton alledged, That the revenues of 
theſe lordſhips did ſupport the government of Wales, by 
paying the judges and others their falaries; and, if given 
away, there would be a failure of juſtice,” And Mr. Price, 
afterwards baron of the Exchequer, urged, That the grant 
was of a large extent, being five parts in fix of one county, 
which was too great a power for any * foreign ſubject' to have, 
and the people of the country too great to be ſubject to 
any foreigner .“ Let it be conſidered (added he) © Can it 
be for his majeſty's honour or intereſt (when the people hear 
this, and underſtand it) that be daily gives away the reve- 
nues, and more, the perpetuity of his crown-revenues to his 
torcign ſubjects? Good kings, after a long and chargeable 
war, were accultomed to tell their people, that they ſorrowed 
tor the hardi{hips the nation underwent by a long war and 
heavy taxes; and that now they would live on their own. 
Bur it is to be feared, it grants are made fo large and fo fre— 
quent, there will be nothing for the King or his {ucceflors to 
call his own to live upon.“ The lord Godolphin baving afked 
by way of objection, © Whether the carl of Leicotter had not 
thoſe lordſhips in grant to him in queen Elizabeth's time :“ 
Sir Robert Cotton anſwered, * he believed he could rive the 
beſt account in that caſe, That the curl of Leicaſtet 


one ot thote lordihips, and that was Denbigh. That he was 


ſo opprethve to the gentry of the country, that he occaſioned 


them to take up ans, and to oppole him; tor which three 
or tour of his (fir Robert Cotton's) relations were hanged ;; 
but that it ended not there, for the quarrel was Kept (hill on 
foot, and the carl glad to be in peace, and to grant it back to 
the queen 3 ſince which time it had ever been in the crown.” 
Then the lord Godelphin ſaid, © They had offered many 
weighty icalons, which thould be repreſenteq to his majeſty.' 
From the 'Freatury the gentlemen of Wales attended the 


grant to the privy-teal, where their reaſons and complaints 


againſt it were heard and received with great candour. Yet, 
notwithſtanding all this, the grant being only ſuperſeded, 
but not recalled, fir Thomas Grotvenor, fir Richard Middle- 
ton, fir John Conway, fir Robert Cotton, fir William Wil- 
liams, fir Roger Puleſton, Edward Vaughan, Edward Brere- 
ton, and Mr. Robert Price, addrcfled theintelves by petition 
to the houſe of commons. Upon this occaſion Mr. Price, a 
member of that houſe, made a remarkable ſpecch, wherein 
beſides enlarging on the arguments he had bctore uſed, 


Norman lords. That the Britons were always men of courage and ſincerity, 
and yet of retentment. That though Henry IV. and Henry V. were mar- 
tial princes, and had an hatred agamit the Britons, becaute they perſevered 
in their duty to Edward II. who was their “ rignttul * though * unfortunate? 
king, and made moit reproachtul laws againtt them; yet it was worth re- 
mark, that thoſe Kings had never peacetble or happy: days, till they had 
reconciled themſelves to thoſe great people, That this is a revenue, that 
belongs to the prince of Wates; and, in want of ſuch, it veſts in the 
crown rather an uſutructure than a property, till a prince be created, to whoſe 
Creation the revenue is annexet by thctc, though unutual words in the 
law, To him and his heirs, who ſhall be kings of England,* bv the ſtatute 
of the 21ſt Jacob. 29. That in the preamble of that ſtatute it was doubted, 
whether Charles prince of Wales and duke of Cornwall could grant leatcs 
of the duchy lands for three lives, or any longer than his own lite ; though 
the ſtatute adds, he had the inheritance in a ſpecial form of limitation, dif- 
tering from the ordinary rule of inheritance of the common law ; and 
theretore it was necefſary to have confirmed in parliament, the uſe that was 
made of that ſtatute in this cate, That, if the prince of Wales and duke 
of Cornwall, who had an inheritance in their revenues, could not grant 
eſtates without parliament, tor any longer time than their own lives; bow 
then could his preſent majeſty, who was our king by * modern contract, 
and had but ant eſtate for hie in poſſeſſion in the crown by the act of ſet- 
tlement, grant away the inheritance and abſolute fee of the principality of 
Wales? That, it the aid of parliament was necefary to help in one cate, it 
was more necet{ary in the other. That it was well known in former reigns 
there had been trequent *acts of reſumption,* which always paſſed, when 
the people groaned under the weight of heavy taxes, and the nation in wat. 
That, if that was a reaſon for the legiſlat ive power to pals a bill of relump» 
tion, it was ſtill as good reafon for his majeſty not to grant, ſince the na— 


tion was both in a war, and under the heavieſt prefſure of taxes hiſtory 


bears teſtimony ol. 
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againſt the grant, (which doubtleſs was unadviſedly made, 
and the oppoſition to it very juſt in thoſe, that had nothing 
in view but to ſave thoſe lands from alienation) he took oc- 
caſion not only to inveigh againſt the Dutch in general, but 
to reflect even on the king's perſon, title, and government. 

The reſult of this affair was, that the commons unani— 
mouſly preſented the following addreſs to the king. 


* FL 7E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 

the knights, citizens, and burgefles in parliament 
aſſeinbled, humbly lay before your majeſty, that whereas 
there is a grant palling to William earl of Portland and his 
heirs of the manors of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale, and 
divers other lands in the principality of Wales, together with 
ſeveral eſtates of inheritance enjoyed by many of your 
majeſty's ſubjects, by virtue of antient grants from the 
crown. 

« That the ſaid manors, with the large and extenſive re- 
galities, powers, and juriſdictions to the ſame belonging, 
are of great concern to your majeſty and the crown ot this 
realm ; and that the ſame have been uſually annexed to the 
principality of Wales, and ſettled on the princes of Wales for 
their ſapport : And that a great number of your mazeſty's 
ſubjects in thoſe parts hold their eſtates by royal tenure under 
great and valuable compoſitions, rents, royal payments, and 
ſervices to the crown and princes of Wales, and have by ſuch 
tenure great dependence on your majeſty and the crown ot 
England, and have enjoyed great privileges and advantages 
with their eſtates. under ſuch tenure. We therefore moſt 
humbly beſeech your majeſty to put a ſtop to the paſſing this 
grant to the earl of Portland of the ſaid manors and lands; 
and thar the ſame may not be diſpoſed from the crown but by 
conſent of parliament ; for that ſuch grant is in diminution 
of the honour and intereſt of the crown, by placing in a ſub— 
je& ſuch large and extenſive royalties, powers, and jurifdic- 
tions, which ought only to be in the crown, and will fever 
the dependence, which ſo great a number of your majeſty's 
ſubjects in thoſe parts have on your majeſty and the crown, 
by reaſon of their tenure, and may be to their great oppreſ- 
ſion in thoſe rights, which they have purchaſed and hitherto 
enjoyed with their eſtates; and alſo an occaſion of great vexa- 
tion to many of your majelty's ſubjects, who have long had 
the abſolute inheritance of ſeveral lands (comprehended in 
the ſaid grant to the carl of Portland,) by antient grants from 
the crown.” 


The king, in anſwer to this addreſs, exprefled himſelf 
thus : 


Gentlemen, 


% have a kindneſs for my lord Portland, which he has 
deſerved of me by long and faithful ſervices ; but I ſhould not 
have given him theſe lands, if I had imagined the houſe of 
commons could have been concerned. I will therefore recal 
the grant, and ſind ſome other way of ſhewing my tavour to 
him.” 


The debates about creating a council of trade by act of 
parliament were going on, and it probably would have paſt 
both houſes, when the diſcovery of a conſpiracy turned men's 
thoughts another way: So that all angry motions were let 
tall, and the ſeſſion ended with greater advantages to the king, 
than could otherwile be expected. 

On the death of the queen, the jacobites began to think 
that the government had Joſt the halt of it's ſtrength, and 
that things could not be kept quiet at homie, when the king 
mould be beyond lea, Some pretended, they were for put- 
ting the princeſs of Denmark in her ſiſter's place; but this 
was only a pretence, to which the gave no ſort of encourage- 
ment: King James lay at the bottom. And therefore, ſhort- 
ly after the queen's deceaſe, they entered upon ſchemes to 
remove the King likewiſe. The ſame week wherein he had 
given them the fulleſt and moſt extenſive pardon, that ever 
was known, they were contriving to ſeize his perſon. For 
about this time ſeveral meetings and conſultations were held 
by Mr. Charnock, captain Porter, captain Waugh, major 
Matthews, Mr. Donelagh, Mr. Goodman, and fir William 


? If tir John Fenwick did not flander king James, they at this time pro- 
poſed a ſorter and more infallible way, by allafſinating the king; for he 
fud, that ſome came over from France about this time, who aflured their 
party, and himtelf in particular, that a commiſſion was coming over, figned 
by king James, which they atfirmed, they had ſeen, warranting them to at- 
tack the king's perſon. "This, it is true, was not yet arrived; but ſome af- 
armed, they had feen it, and that it was truſted to one, who was on his way 
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Perkins, to ſettle the method of executing this deſign; ... 
the places, where theſe conſpirators, or the greateſt pan a 
them met, were Mr. Goodman's houſe in Brownlow.s 
the chocolate-houſe in St. James's-Street, and the Fg 
Tavern by the Temple-Gate. And that they might gut 
their minds, which it ſeems were not perfectly delivered 5% 
all ſenſe of guilt and horror at ſuch a barbarous enterpriz. 
they ſent over to ſollicit the late king James to grant them 
commiſſion, which they flattered themſelves would be (4 
cient to authorize their attempt, and make it look more l. 
a military action, than a foul murder. But, it ſeems, it us 
not thought fit to grant any ſuch commiſſion at that jundture 
in which things did not perhaps appear ripe enough for the, 
purpoſe; at leaſt, it was ſo delayed, that the conſpiratos 
ſeemed uneaſy to be held ſo long in ſuſpenſe, and there, 
reſolved immediately to execute their deſigns, notwithf:1,. 
ing their expectations of a commiſſion from St. Germgiy, 
were diſappointed, And now, however weak and impr:4;. 
cable it might ſeem, they projected a defign to attack g. 
guards, ſeize the king, and forthwith hurry him to Dea. 
where a veſſel was to be provided to receive, and thence Ml 
ry him into France; and, in caſe of reſiſtance, they bro. 
poſed to deſtroy him, and then pretend it was done by a r. 
dom ſhot. In order to this, they proceeded lo far as to vim 
the ground about Turnham-Green, and to fix on a Place 
proper for their defign ; but they had not time enough u 
compleat this affair before the king embarked for Flanders, 
and thereby obliged them to deter their intended villany, til 
his return in the winter, | 

But the conſpirators could by no means fir down ſatis 
with being idle in the mean time, and therefore many mee: 
ings and conſultations were held in various places, where | 
was conſidered and debated, what were the moſt proper ant 
expeditious means of reftoring James. And it was agreed on 
at a meeting at the old King's-head in Leadenhall-ftree, 
where were then preſent the carl of Ayleſbury, the lord Mont. 
gomery, ſon of the marquis of Powis, fir John Fenwick, 
tir John Friend, Mr. Goodman, captain Charnock, and 
captain Porter, that a truſty metlenger ſhould be ſent to &. 
Germain's, who ſhould perſuade king James to procure eight 
thouſand foot, a thouland horſe, and a thouſand dragoons, it 
order to make a deſcent upon England, with which auxiliar 
forces the conſpirators, who were then ready to riſe in arm; 
and join them, undertook to ſet the crown again upon king 
James's head. The perſon choſen for this errand to St Grr- 
main's was captain Charnock, who exprefled his willingne; 
to undertake the affair, provided they would let him knox 
what aſſurances he might give that king of their readinels v 
ſerve him, in caſe he came with ſuch a power as they d 
manded, The conſpirators unanimouſly aſſured him, tha, 
if the late King landed, they would ſerve him with two thou: 
fand horſe, Charnock replied, that he would be the me 
ſenger, but defired they would give him another meeting, 
that he might be ſatisfied this was their ſettled reſolution, 
and fuch as the late king might depend upon. This ws 
granted, and a ſecond meeting appointed a few days after i 
Mrs. Mount;oy's houſe in St. James's-Street, where the co!» 
ſpirators renewed their aſſurances, that they were ready d 
aſſiſt and join king James with the above mentioned body d 
horſe, in caſe of an invaſion. Charnock, ſhortly after we! 
over to France, and communicated to king James their - 
queſt. Bur whether his friends were diffident of the inter! 
and ſtrength of the conſpirators, or whether they were willing 
to fee the iſſue of another campaign, ſuppoſing, it it provee 
ſucceſsful, ir would greatly facilitate their invaſion of beg 
land ; it is certain, the conſpirators were told by King Jam 
that he was ſenſible of their fidelity and ſtedfaſtneſs in h15 
tereſt, for which he thanked them; but as to the alliflanct 
which they defired him to procure, his anſwer was, that l. 
French king could not, at that time, ſpare ſo great a numb" 
of his troops as they demanded. This anſwer not being [at 
factory, it was thought neceſſary to ſend over a man 0! 9 
lity, who ſhould preſs the matter with more authority: » 
the earl of Ayleſbury was prevailed on to go. He 8 
mitted to a fecret converſation with the French king: 4 
this gave riſe to the invaſion, which, though deferred (0 
this time, was very near being executed the next with © 
will preſently appear “. 


reet, 
Untan 


hither; therefore, ſince the king was ſo near going over to Holland, an! 
would probably be gone before the commiſfion could be 1. Kngland; 4 8 
debated among the jacobites, whether they ought not to take the SY 
pry to execute this commiſſion, even though they had it net n 
nds: It was reſolved to do it, and a day was >, it; but, as fen 
ſaid, he broke the defign; and ſent them word, that he would diſcover !: 
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time the treaſonable commerce went on with 
Germain's ; for which zurpoſe they maintained boats of 
. wn on the coaſts of Kent; all care was taken to ſup— 
| * e ſpirits of the party, and all artifices and methods of 
| "plication were uſed to ſpread a malignant ferment among 
77 4 people, which might make them uneaſy under the govern- 
Pent, and diſpoſe them to a change. 
Ine ſucceſs of king William's arms, at the ſiege of Namur, 
i far from diſcouraging them from carrying on their 
Jonſpiracy, that it ſeemed rather to puſh them on to accom- 
Him it with greater expedition. For being jealous, that the 
xt campaign might ſtill increaſe the repuration of his ma- 
Ray's atme, and diminiſh that of his enemies, they reſolved 
pb haſten the execution of their defigns ; ſo that the fears, 
ich they entertained of the King's ſtill getting greater ad- 
. in the field, ſeemed to have given birth to the in- 
Ended invaſion and aſſaſſination. In order to accompliſh their 
ends, great ſtores of arms were bought up and concealed in 
bonvenient places; great numbers of hortes were provided 
w mount their troops, which they had liſted, Officers were 
appointed, and commiſhons received from King James, by 
which pretended authority they were to act. 
ln ſuch a poſture were their affairs at home. In the mean 
x me the negotiation was maintained between the conſpirators 
Y and king James. And at this time the French court ſcemech 
10 inclined to comply with their deſires, by lending that King a 
55 zod body of their troops. Meſlengers went to and fro with 
ill acquers of letters to concert affairs, and to give intelligence 
of the forwardnels of the invaſion on the one fide, and the in- 
led forrection on the other. The time ſixed upon to put the de- 
e den in execution was very favourable and encouraging ; for 
| now there were few regular troops in England or Scotland, 
his majeſty's forces being almoſt all employed in carrying on 
the war againſt the French king in Flanders. And, as for 
the militia ot the country, the conſpirators had thoſe undil- 
gplined troops in contempt, not 1magining, that they could 
make the leaſt ſtand againſt a veteran army. They believed 
theretore they could make a deſcent on a weak and.almoſt de- 
ſencclels country; neither did they apprehend any oppofi— 
tion, that could be made at fea to prevent their invaſion ; 
for they knew, that a ſtrong convoy was ready in England, 
and had received failing orders to make the beſt of their way 
to reinforce 2dmiral Rooke at Cadiz, whoſe ſquadron was 
I6okcd upon as inferior in ſtrength to that of the French then 
ting to {-a from Toulon. 
The French fleet, which had been ſo long ſhut up within 


In the mean 


nov WF Toulon, was now fitting out and ordered round to Breſt. 
2(s 10 WWF Our fleet, that lay at Cadiz, was only a ſquadron left there 
de. by Ruud (who was come home with many of the great ſhips) 
th, Sa therefore, not ſtrong enough to fight the French, when 
ton. they ſhould paſs the ſtreights. But a large fleet was ordered 
mel. hither, and would have ſailed in December, had it not been 
ering, kept in our ports, by contrary winds, till February. This 
ution, WE Fas then thought a great unhappineſs, but it appeared after- 
s 3 Wi Erwards, that our preſervation was chiefly owing to it, How- 
frer u Ver, we were all this while in great pain for Rooke, who 
e co» nmmanded the ſquadron at Cadiz, and was like to ſuffer for 
ly 10 WWF Fant of proviſions and ſtores, which this fleet was to carry 
ody u; betides the addition of ſtrength this would bring him, 
r wer! FE cate the Toulon ſquadron ſhould come about. We were 
eic e apprehenfive of danger from that ſquadron, little ima- 
nic! eg we could be in any at home, till that fleet was brought 
wills bout. It is true, the jacobites talked and writ now with 
prove! ore than ordinary aſſurance; and advertiſements came from 
f Log ea places, that ſome very important thing was ready to 
James tak out. Bot the king had been ſo accuſtomed to alarms, 
his „, reports of this kind, that he had now ſo little regard to 
Ranch em, as ſcarce to be willing to hearken to thoſe, who 
hat 16! ougbt him ſuch advertiſements. He was ſo much ſet on 


numbe Teiine for the next compaign, that all other things were 
conſidered by him. But to return to the plot. 
1 muſt be obſerved, that two ſorts of men, the papiſts, 
ty: N 3 kind of proteſtants, who are neareſt to them in prin- 
© 55 and affeEtion, were enemies to the king and his govern- 
* Now thoſe proteſtants were ſubdivided into two parties, 
15 of which had the lord Melfort for their head, the other 
4 carl of Middleton, The firſt was the hot and violent ſort, 
= had the papiſts generally on their fide. Theſe men 
| * deſired and laboured to bring back king James as 
9 olute conqueror, without any capitulation or agree— 
nd; | Pot. Th 3 
« it o WL. e other party, though diſaffected to the govern- 
not in her and very defirous of that king's return, yet were not 
: Fend „ 
4s 
. of th } = | IV . : 2 
ſcovel M. _ iv believed, he was not let into the ſecret of the following winter. 
on 0115 e n lady told biſl | ' mer i 
y Bb ſhop Burnet from him, as an article of merit to obtain 
0 pat don B 2 : a 4 
ehe N ut he had truſted to their word very cilily, it ſeems, ſince he 
4 ug ao warning to be on his guard; and the two witnelles, he 
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tranſported to that extravagant degree of deluſion, as to be 
willing to ſacrifice their religion, rights, and liberties, to 
the will of an unlimited maſter ; and therefore, in their con- 
ferences with the others about the means of reſtoring king 
James, they always offered ſuch methods and ſchemes, as 
had a ſhew at leaſt of ſecuring their religion and liberty, in 
caſe he prevailed ; and thoſe, who thus contended for his 
reſtoration on terms and compoſition, were fiercely oppoſed 
by the other faction, who ſtill rejected their overtures, and 
declaimed lou'lly againſt all limitations propoſed to hinder 
deſpotic power in their prince. Great heats and animoſities 
roſe between theſe two parties. The firſt was moſt accept- 
able to king James and his court; but the laſt were moſt 
conſiderable for their number and intereſt, To humour 
therefore the laſt, the earl ot Middleton, who was ſent over 
to St Germain's to manage their affairs, was made ſecretary 
of ſtate; and the lord Melfort, as if under ſome diſgrace, 
was ordered to withdraw from court, that the other party 
might believe, that they had the aſc-ndency, and that their 
method of reſtoring king James was belt accepred and chiefly 
inſiſted on; though there is ground to conclude, that all this 
was nothing but artifice and colluſion, the lord Melfort being 
ſtill in the ſecret of king James, and ſtill correſponded un- 
derhand with him. And now by this concerted invaſion and 
inſurrection it plainly appears, that the violent and bigoted 
party of the lord Meltort were in the greateſt eſteem ; that 
their ſcheme of bringing back the king without terms was 
molt approved ; while the others were impoſed on by ſpeci- 
ous aſſurances, that the terms and limitations, which they 
offered, were very agreeable, while there was no manner of 
care taken, after the intended deſcent ſhould be made, and 
the kingdom over-run by a foreign army, to ſecure either 
their religion or their liberties. 

The former intended invaſions (as hath been related) were 
always preceded by declarations from king James, promiſing 
to maintain the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and protect 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and offering pardon 
for paſt offences, provided he was not oppoſed after his land- 
ing. But now the ſcene is changed ; no obliging declaration 
is tet forth, nor any promiſe of pardon is publiſhed. He no 
longer pretended to return upon a proteſtant intereſt, but by 
the power of a foreign army, wholly compoſed of old and ex- 
perienced troops ; no Engliſh nor Iriſh, of whom there were 
then conſiderable numbers in France, being allowed to ſhare 
in this enterprize, as being looked upon not ſo proper to be 
employed in ſubduing their own country; and therefore, 
whatever that deluded party might imagine, it is evident, 
that nothing leſs was deſigned, than an entire reduction of 
theſe Kingdoms by a forcign power, the conſequences of 
which muſt unavoidably have been the utter extirpation of the 
proteſtant religion, and the irrecoverable ſubverſion of our 
laws and liberties. 

About the beginning of February 1695-6, the duke of 
Berwick, who was natural fon to king James, was diſpatched 
into England to concert affairs with the conſpirators here, 
and to give them aſſurance, that king James was ready to 
make a defcent upon England, at the head of an army ; and 
having diſcharged his commiſſion, and laid the matter ſo well 
that he thought it could not miſcarry he went back to France, 
and met king James at St Dennis, who was come ſo far on 
his way from Paris. He ſtopped there, and, after a long 
conference with the duke of Berwick, he ſent him firſt to his 
queen at St Germain's, and then to the king of France, and 
be himſelf called for a notary, and pafled tome act; but it 
was not Known to what effect. When that was done, he pur- 
ſued his journey, and came poſt to Calais, to ſet himſelf at 
the head of an army of about twenty thouſand men, that were 
drawn out of the garrifons which lay near that frontier. At 
Calais he was met by the marſhal de Baufflers, who came 
from Flanders to confer with him on this important occaſion, 
and to give ſuch orders and advice, as he judged necetlary ta 
render the expedition ſucceſsful, 

There came, every winter, a coaſting fleet from all the ſea- 
ports of France to Dunkirk, with all the proviſions for a 
campaign ; and it was given out, that the French intended a 
very early one this year. So that this coaſting fleet was or- 
dered to be there by the end of January. Thus tranſport 
ſhips, as well as an army, were brought together in a very 
ſilent manner; and monſieur Gaberet was come up as high as 
Calais with a ſquadron of men of war, which, when rein- 
forced by the conjunction of Du Bart's fleet from Dunkirk, 
was looked upon as a ſufficient convoy. 
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ſaid he could produce to vouch this, were then under proſecution, and out- 

lawed : So that the proof was not at hand, and the warning had not been 

given as it ought to have been. Burnet, Vol, II. 148. : 
This 
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This was the poſture of affairs on the other fide of the wa- 
ter. In the mean time the jacobites on this fide were ready 
to take up arms, to receive and aſſiſt king James. The trani- 
portation of horſe being a matter of great trouble as well as 
expence, the conſpirators in England engaged to aſſiſt him at 
their landing with ſeveral regiments of horle and dragoons ; 
for which purpoſe commiſſions had been ſent over from king 
James, and delivered to ſeveral of the conſpirators, to em- 
power them to raiſe men, and, as their othcers, to coinmand 
them. In purſuance of this pretended authority, many troops 
were liſted, and their under officers named. Sir John Friend 
received a commiſſion for a regiment of horſe, which was very 
near compleated ; his lieutenant colonel, major, and captains 
being named, and the troops almoſt full. Sir William Per- 
kins had likewiſe a commiſſion for a regiment of horſe, and 
had engaged a conſiderable number to ſerve bm in it. He 
declared, that his own troop was wholly compoſed of old ſol- 
diers ; and that ſeveral other gentlemen, well experienced in 
military affairs, had promiſed to follow him as volunteers : 
colonel Tempeſt, as Charnock told Porter, had a commiſſion 
for a regiment of dragoons, which was ſaid to be in great 
forwardneſs; fir John Fenwick had four troops ready; co- 
lonel Parker was to command another regiment, and Mr, Cur- 
win another. There was one more to be raiſed in and about 
Suffolk, where the malecontents boaſted they had great in— 
tereſt, Many commiſhons were delivered to thoſe, who were 
named for their under officers. King James having ſent them 
word, that he was ready to make a deſcent, the conſpirators 
were very diligent in preparing to join hinz, Some of them 
took journics into ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to acquaint 
the diſcontented party, that king James was on the point of 
invading the nation ; and theretore incited them to riſe in 
arms, to give him aflifltance, and to engage as many of their 
friends, as they had intereſt in, to do the lame. Ar the fame 
time, the conſpiratots in London were very active, and deter- 
mined to puſh on their defign to execution. 

But, not withſtinding all theſe preparations, and the vari- 
ous circumſtances that ſeemed to favour. the intended inva— 
fion, it was reſolved, to put nothing to the hazard, till they 
had made their ſucceſs ſure, by the murder of the king; as 
if no hohes were left for fubduing him any other Way. 
The allutlination theretore of king William was concerted and 
agreed upon by the Engliſh court at 8“. Germain's as a 
thing of abfolute necellity to give fuccels to the invaſion, and 
the next point confiilered was a fit perion to manage an at- 
fair of this nature and confequence. Colonel Parker, a per- 
ſon of a ditlolute life, a hot and reſtleſs remper, and diſtin— 
guiſhed from others by his remarkable and uncommon wick- 
edneſs, was, by bloody principles and inveterate hatred to the 
king and his friends, qualified above all men for this under- 
taking. He (as hath been fail) almoſt ever fince the King's 
acceſſion to the throne, had been carrying on ſome defign a- 
gainſt his life, was engiged in one in the yer 1691, and 
after in the fame year in another with Grandaval and Du 
Mont, and after that in 1693 with Goodman, Porter, and 
Charnock. "This man, though in great eſteem with the con- 
ſpirators, and perfectly qualified for fuch a work was not 
fixed upon for this expedition; for, conſidering how well 
he was known in England, they might juſtly apprehend, that 
his very being in England might alarm the people, who would 
preſentiy imagine, that fome milchiet was in agitation, when- 
ever that violent man appeared in this country. 'Sir George 
Barclay therefore was cholen as the moſt proper perſon to be 
intruſted with the conduct of this enterprize. He was a na- 
tive of Scotland, an experienced officer, of known courage, 
cloſe and reſerved, and of a competent underſtanding ; and 
withal ſuch a furious bigot in his religion, as to believe, that 
for the propagation of it any the moſt diſhonourable and in- 
human actions might lawfully be committed. This gentle— 
man, having received his commiſſion from king James, and 
and trom Mr. Carrol, fecretary to his queen, had eight hun- 

dred pounds to provide men, horſes, and to diſcharge other 
expences, in conducting and carrying on this conſpiracy; 
though he afterwards complained of the ſinallneſs of the ſum, 
for accomplithing of fo great an undertaking, having firſt 
given out, that he was gone to Paris to be cured of the foul 
diſeaſe, left St. Germain's on or about the 1oth of December 
1695, in order to his embarkation tor England, He was 
brought over, together with major Holmes, by captain Gill, 
and landed in Romney marſh about the beginning of Jannary 
following. Upon his arrival at: London, he applicd himſelf 
to the perſons, in whom he had realon to confide, and ſuch as 
he had the greateſt aſſurance to believe would be ready to 
engage in this deſperate deſign, Theſe were Harriſon, alias 
Johnſon, a priett ; captain Charnock, captain Porter, and 


- fir William Perkins. Sir George Barclay had all the encou- 


ragement that could be, to impart his deſign to them 
before had thewn a forward inclination to attempt the 
perſon. 

Theſe were the principal perſons whom fir George addrefi;4 
himſelf to. To theſe he communicated the buſineſs | 


» Vis 
king; 


mc 0 


: Al „ Which foi 
he came over about, that is, the aflaſſination of the ige. Hu! 
and acquainted them, that, as he was ſent by the late kj, F4 
James to conduct and accompliſh this bufinels, ſo he hag | 
brought over with him the king's commiſſion for his Warrgn: Ti 
and authority. Charnock and Porter were aflured by TH mes 
that he had ſuch a commiſhon, and fir William Perkins 1 dopo 
Harriſon ſaw and read it. He likewiſe acquainted ther jak] 
that about twenty officers and troopers out of king Jamey, he K 
guards were ordered to come over, and were to be employe4 dor 
in this affair, as was obſerved before. Theſe perſons rei, ret 
complying with this defign, to facilitate the invaſion and rel. ed, 
toration of King James, fir George ſets them immediately 9 Wpbuſ 
work, to engage as many more bold and deſperate tellows, z er of 
would make up a number ſufficient for that purpoſe, and EW iftu: 
as they judged ought to be atleaſt forty. This the conſyir,, WF Wile t 
tors chearfully undertook, and with great diligence endes. wen! th 
voured to procure the men, whom he defired. Harriſon 6. | [ho 
manded ot Blaire, who fometime after viſit:d him in his los. gh! we 
ings at Somerſet-houſe, whether he knew any ſoldiers 6; Tot 
men of courage, for that was their phraſe for ruſſians and cy; Which 
throats ; © for ſaid he, ſomething may be done in a little time Grorge 


that may prove an introduction to king James's reſtoration, 
Blaire antwered, that he: knew fome ſuch perſons, bur the 


defired to be informed, how the buſinels. could be eff-&4 


The other replied, after ſome diſcourſe about burning th: 
. * 1 1 5 1 hy 2 3 
victualling othce, to retard the going out of the Enol.(: f dt 


that he had been told by an able and experience foldic, p 

that with an hundred good horſe he could put an end t he bet 
the war in a fortnight's time. Blaire antwered, that tha lar part 
it mult be done in ſome diſhonourble way, which he dur Am. G. 
not {o much as harbour in his thoughts. The prieſt per __ 
ceiving the {queamiſhneſs of the ſoldier, ſhrunk up his thoul. [ he « 
ders, and jo the converſation ended. But, ſome time attet, _ 
when Blaire objected to the aflafination as a wicked Gofon, 2 

; ande 


Hut. ö al: a el 
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ſon acquainted him, that there was a ſufficient warrant, and h * 
* y aden V 


that bimfelt had ſcen it; and then demanded of him, if be 


that had no authority from God or man to ſupport it; 


3 


thought it proper that it ſhould be ſhewn to every body? whe 
Blaire replicd, That he did not imagine, that ſuch a thing | . 6 
had been in King james's nature, and then took bis liste. 1 
However Heurrifon atiempted Richard Fiſher with mort Et 
ſucceſs ; for having told him, that king James had ſent oret 55 55 
a comuiiſſion by fir Gorge Barclay to Kill the prince ot Orange, ne 
Fiſher declared his readinets to embark in this ent 1090 9 3 
and about the 3d of February he was introduced by Harritn 3 
into the company of ſic Gorge Buclay, having fit defied 33 : 
him, in caſe he Knew fir George, to take no notice of bim. 3 Ig 
m-Gre 
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Harriſon acquainted {it George Barclay, that this was tit the place 


gentleman he promiſed to bring to him; that he might cot- 138 
ſide in hun, and fpeak treely to him. Upon which fir Georg ' 4 5 i 
mmettiately propoſed to ham the affaſſinating of his Mach D them 
Fiſher, without heſitation, conſented, and they preſently enter 1 
ed upon debate about the beſt manner of accompliſhing toc! $ ed 
purpole ; and, in order to it, Fiſher took upon him to p10 Voice of 
vide five horſes and arms for himſelf and four more. It =D 5 
the mean time Charnock, Porter, and fir Witlam Perkins 01 effecti, 
loſt no tune, but labourcd with great application to engage ccomphi! 
the number of affiſfins, for which they had undeitak Peer 
Porter's quota was ſeven men and as many horſes ; Char! CK) grant. ; 
tix or ſeven ; fir William Perkins undertook for five hots nd 5 
three to be mounted by men of his own, and the other 04 Poſpirate 
by ſuch men as the conipirators ſhould procure : then i 3 
George Barclay faid, that Lowick and others, who were H Wh hi 
arrived from France, would likewiſe join with them, and co” Bl, 
pleat the number. And now having ſucceede( in the * ben the 
itep, and a ſufficient number being undertaken for, they des Charnock 
many conferences in different places about the belt be conſoi 
putting their deſigus in execution. ec ap 
The places where they met and held their con{ult«t0”s Bl * 
were captain Porter's lodgings in Norfolk-ſtreet, the 00 It was 


tavern in Hatton- garden, the Nag's-head in St. James“ le 
the Cock in Bow-ltreet, the Old-Griffin in Holboutn, tic dc 
tavern in the ſtrand, &c. But the place, which fir Geo 
quented, and whither many of the conſpirators came © * 
ceive orders from him, was the Piazza in Covent Garde. 

At their ſeveral debates various methods were prope 

of executing their purpoſe. One way ſuggeſted wa © p 
tack the guards, and in the mean time to kill the K 
he went on ſome ſunday from Kenſington to St. James? 
pel; which was offered one time in this manner, tha * 
on foot ſhould be poſted in the little houſe at Hyde en 


Pg of the 
ace that 
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Neid ſuſ 
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o ſhould iſſue out, and by ſhutting the gate, make a ſtop, 
| then the conſpirators might tall on, and attack the _ 
Itn ſword in hand. Another time it was propoſed to 100t 
s the leading hories, whereby bis majelty's coach might 

ou to ſtay im it's paſſage through the gate, and then to 

| __ murder him by one party, while another engaged 
* 4s. Another propoſal was to attempt the King's per- 
Ws ſhould be informed that he was gone to Mr. 
Hop houſe at Richmond, a place where the king ſome— 
s retired for the air and recreation. The reaſon of this 

Poboſal was, that during his ſtay there he was uſually but 

Katy guarded. At another time they ditcourſed of ſeizing 
Eng in bis palace at Kenfington by night, which was to 

done by ſecuring the garden with about forty men, who 

Tre to be provided with ladders for that purpoſe. Some in- 
Red, that their deſign would be beſt effected by laying an 

© buſcade near the king's houſe at Richmond, where a num- 

Ir of foot ſhould be poſted, in a neighbouring wood, ready 

Aue forth, and attack him as he paſſed by in his coach, 
ile the reſt of the conſpirators aſſaulted the guards, to pre- 
vent their giving him any alliſtance. 

Though this method was warmly conrended for by ſome, 
ell enough liked by fir George, yet they were at laſt 
@nt:ouled, and the propoſal Was rejected, For the ſcheme 
Thich the greateſt part approved, and in favour of which fir 

corge Barclay did at length declare, whoſe orders the reſt 

" obliged to obey, and which was at laſt agreed upon 
Wong them all, as the final reſult of their debates, was this: 
Phy reſolved to attack the King on his return from Rich— 
Sond in the evening after his hunting, it being his frequent 

actice to go thither on Saturdays for his diverfion. The 
" Lace, which they choſe for this bloody buſineſs, was the 

2 betwen T urnham-Green and Brentford ; and the particu- 


k 
lac part of that lane agreed upon was the end next to Turn- 


1 Em- Grcen, through which the king uſed to pals in his re- 
bs rn from Richmond. 

The execution of their deſign was projected and reſolved 
Ion in the tollowing order : The confpirators were to be 
bormecl into three parties, fir George Barclay, the com- 
nder in chief, was, with a choſen party of eight or ten, to 
alt the coach, by diſcharging a blunderbuſs or muſketoon 
Iain with fix or eight balls, and their other fire-arms, to 


| Wurder e ing, and all that were with him in the coach; 
1. While the ota-r two parties, of which one was to be com- 
i ed by Cl Kk and Port he other by brigad: 
5 manded by Charnock an orter, the other by brigadier 
Ve Look: 133 attack the king's guards with ſword 1 
ookwood, were to attack the king's guards with ſword in 
01 


hand on either fide of the lane. Aud that they might act 
with great circumſp: tion, and be yet further ſatisfied, that 
85 this was a proper place, wherein to execute their delperate 
g-lign, they ſent King, Porter, and Knightly, to ſurvey the 
place they had fixed upon. 
| Accordingly, thele three perſons rid the next day to Turn— 
um-Green, and after having with great attention ſurveyed 
the place, and the nature of the ground on each fide the wa- 
ter, they returned to the reſt of the conſpirators, who were 
hen at the Nags-head Tavern in St. James's-ſtreet to impart 
bo them their obſervations. The report they made was fo 
mY 1 to the reſt of their company, that they were all con— 
med in their opinion, and abundantly ſatisſied in their 
| Fioce of the ground. Thus had theſe men agreed upon the 
— 3 ene, where to act their tiagedy, and concerted the manner 
4699 bi cffecting it! That their deſign might be carried on and 
1 Ncomphiſhed with great caution and ſecurity againſt any con— 
b ungency, they appointed two orderly men, Chambers and 
arant, to lodge near the guards at Kenfington, and to at- 
Aud conſtantly there, that they might be ready to give the 
Fenſpirators notice whenever the king went abroad. Cham- 
Ns was appointed to bring his intelligence to Charnock, and 
Purant his to fir George Barclay. Chambers had orders to 
Jdvertiſe them when the king, and Durant was to inform them 
den the guards went forth; and fir George Barclay and 
-narnock undertook to convey timely notice to the reſt of 
the contpirators, that they might all aſſemble at the time and 
"ny appointed, and every man take the poſt aſhgned 
im. 


It was further agreed and reſolved upon for the accompliſh- 
Ws of heir purpoſe, that when they ſhould receive intelli- 
_— ther ng was gone towards Richmond, to drop 
Wi Non by three or four in a company, the better to 
j 3 —.— and afterwards, for the lame reaſon, to dil- 
. A elves in ſmall parties in the {everal inns marked 
Ae about Brentford, and Turnham-Green, and the 
3 ling places, where they might be diſpoſed of with 


Ne a . . 
1 Keg convenience and the leaſt oblervation, and ſo with- 
Wt any 


„en alarm and diſturbance might wait for the king's re- 

(1x | Burn tron Rich d 

1.6: Richmond, and then be all ready to execute their 
wad | 
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deſign. Moreover, care was taken, that, when the king was 
at Richmond, a truſty perſon ſhould wait at Kew-Ferty, who 
ſhould give notice, when the guards returned thither to wait 
for the King, to the end that every man might prepare him- 
ielt, and be in readineſs. 

Having thus fixed on the place, provided their men, and 
agreed on the order and methcd of executing their conſpi— 
racy, they at laſt appointed the time of doing it; Saturday the 
15th of February 1695-6 was the firſt day that was agreed up- 
on; and then, if Durant and Chambers ſhould bring them intel- 
ligence from Kenfington, that the king was gone to Rich- 
mond, on that morning they determined to make haſte to 
their poſts appointed at Turnham-Green, and to attack 
the guards, and affault the King at his return. 

It was but a few days before the 15th of. February, on 
which day the conſpirators reſolved to execute their deſign, 
when {ome of them began to reflect with horror upon it, and 
reſolved to eaſe their unquiet minds, and to prevent the exe— 
cution of rhe plot by a timely diſcovery. 

The firſt of the conſpirators, who diſcovered the treaſon, 
was captain Fiſher, who came to the earl of Portland on the 
11th of February, and acquainted him with the defign of tak- 
ing away the King's life, and named ſeveral of the perſons, 
who were concerned in it ; but he could not then inform the 
earl, in what manner it was concerted, nor what day was 
appointed for it. But he aflured his lordthip, that, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be informed more particularly, he would wait 
upon him, and give him further ſatisfaction. Accordingly, 
the 13th of February, Fiſher returned, two davs after, to 
the earl, and acquainted him, that the 15th of February was 
the day agreed upon by the conſpirators co Attempt his ma- 
jeſty's life, and then told him in what manner, and in what 
place, they intended to do it. 

The ſecond, who made the diſcovery, was Mr Pender— 
graſs, an Iriſh officer, who knew nothing of the affair till 
Thurſday the 13th of February ; for that day he came to 
London out of Hampſhire, being ſent for by captain Porter, 
who unparted to him the debgn of aflallinating the King, and 
endeavoured to engage him in it. Though Pendergrafs was 
excecdingly ſtartled at ſuch a propoſal, he ſeemed to comply, 
and promiſed to make one of the party; but, the very next 
day in the evening, he went to the earl of Portland, not 
knowing that Fiſher had been with him before on the fame 
errand, and told him, that he came to reveal to him an im- 
portant ſecret, namely, a deſign againſt his majeſty's life. 
He told the earl that indeed he was a Roman catholic ; but 
that he did not think, that any religion could juſtify ſo great 
a wickednels ; and therefore, troim principles of chriſtianity 
and probity, he thought himſelf obliged, by revealing the 
maiter, to prevent the king's falling into the han'ls of the 
conſpirators. But he acquainted him at the fame time, that 
the conſpirators were his triends; and that from one of them 
he had received great obligations; and therefore, though ke 
thought hiniiclt bound in duty and conicience to make this 
diſcovery, to preſerve his majeſty's life, yet he likewiſe 
thought himſelf under obligations of honour and gratitude 
not to betray his friends; and therefore declared, that bis 
reſolution was not to make known their names, nor to appear 
an evidence againſt them. He then defired lord Portland, as 
he rendered his majeſty's life, to prevail with him not to go 
to Richmond on the morrow, afſuring him, that the confpi- 
rators had prepared all things to aftlault him in his return. 
It ought to be remembered, tor the reputation of this gentle— 
man, as to the credibility of his teſtimony, that the meer 
abhorrence of ſuch a deſign was the only motive, that induced 
him to make it known to the court. 

The king being informed of the difcovery, which Fiſher 
and Pendergraſs had made to the carl of Portland, received 
bur little impreſſion from it. He was not eaſily brought to 
credit theſe intormations, till a varicty of circumſtances, in 
which the diſcoveries agreed, convinced him of the whole 
defign ; and it was with great difficulty, that he was pre- 
vailed with by the lord Portland to lay aſide his going to 
Richmond, that Saturday, and remain in his palace at Ken- 
ſington. 

The next man, who voluntarily gave information of this 
conſpiracy, was Mr, de Ja Rue, a Frenchman, who declared, 
That he had frequented the company of the conſpirators, and 
made himſelf intimate with them, on deſign, when this hor- 
rible ſcheme was ripe for execution, by a timely diſcovery 


to defeat it. He applied himſelf to brigadier Leviſon, and. 


acquainted him with the intended villainy ſome few days af— 
ter. Fiſher and Pendergraſs had been on the ſame deſign 
with the carl oft Portland; but not one of the three was in the 
leaſt acquainted with the intentions of either of the others, to 
reveal the conſpiracy. And though de la Rue gave his in- 
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formation without knowing, that Fiſher and Pendergraſs had 
done the like; yet his ſtory ſo fully confirmed that of the other 
two, agreeing exactly with them in all the material particu- 
lars, that the king, notwithſtanding his great averſion to be- 
lieve this plot, which ſo nearly concerned his own life, was, 
by this concurrent teſtimony of la Rue, at laſt perſuaded of 
the truth of it. 

On Friday, the 21ſt of February, at night, the king ad- 
mitted Pendergraſs and de la Rue ſeverally into his preſence, 
and heard them relate what they had told the lord Portland, 
concerning the conſpiracy. Pendergraſs diſcovered the plot 
in general, to prevent his majeſty's falling into the hands of 
the conſpirators ; but withal declared, as he had done before 
to the lord Portland, that it was his ſettled refoluttun not to 
mention names, or, at any time, to become an evidence 
againſt them. He continued in this reſolution with great 
ſtedtaſtneſs, till the King uſed ſuch convincing arguments, as 
prevailed with him to recede from it. The king told him, 
that he had indeed thewn himſelf a man of probity and 
honour : that he bad great obligations to him for the timely 
care, which he had taken to reveal a deſign, that ſo nearly 
concerned his life. But he ſhewed him withal, that, unleſs 
be went further in his diſcovery, and made him acquainted 
with the names of the conſpirators, he would not put him in 
a condition of preſerving himſelf againſt them. Thar the de- 
tection of the truth in general might indeed render him ſuſ- 
picious of all men, but would. be no ſecurity again{ any, 
who intended to rake away his life; and that the conſpirators 
might change the method and order of their deſign, as well 
as the time and place of execution. And therefore that Mr, 
Pepdergraſs, by diſcovering the conſpiracy, while he con- 
ccaled the names of the conſpirators, would fall ſhort of his 
own intention, which was to preſerve the king's lite; it being 
impoſſible, that his majeſty could be in ſafety, unleſs the det- 
perate undertakers of his deſign againſt him were known and 
ſecured. By this method of reaſoning Pendergraſs was at Jaſt 
overcome; and being convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of 
going further in this diſcovery, to enable the king to pro- 
vide tor his ſafety, he wrote down the names of many of the 
conſpirators, which he delivered to the earl of Portland, but 
not till the king had given his honour, that he ſhould not, un- 
leſs he pleaſed, be uſed as an evidence againſt them. 

On Saturday, the 15th of February, the conſpirators con- 
cluding, that the king, according to his cultom, would goto 
Richmond ro hunt, they had prepared all things, and were 
ready to mount for the execution of their project; but having 
received an account, that the King did not go abroad that 
day, they were obliged to wait tor another opportunity ; and 
therefore they reſolved to perpetrate their treaſon on the Sa- 
turday following. 

On Friday, the 21ſt of February, fir George Barclay, fir 
William Perkins, Porter, and Charnovck, who were the prin- 
cipal conſpirators concerned in the aflaſhnation, met at the 
Sun- Tavern in the Strand, where they had a long diſcourle 
concerning their diſappointment, the Saturday before. Some 
of them were afraid, that the ſecret had taken air, and their 
plot was diſcovered to the government. On the other hand, 
ſome believed, that the defign was not revealed, and uſed 
this argument for their opinion, that, if the buſineſs had 
been ditcovered, they ſhould not have been there atl-inbled, 
as they then were. Upon which, the dithdence and jealouſy 
of the others being removed, it was again reſolved, that, if the 
king went abroad to hunt the next Saturday, they would then 
endeavour to accompliſh their defign, in the way and me— 
ho, which they had fixed upon for the Saturday before. 

The fame Friday in the evening, the conlpirators, who 
belonged to fir George Barclay's party, met at the two Black- 
Potts in Muiden-Lane, where Harris, King, Richardlon, 
Catlels, Maxwell, and Hundford, then were. Captain 
Counter came to them, and ſaid, that they muſt be ture to 
be all in readineſs the next morning; and therefore ordered 
them by no means to ſtir out. Upon which Cailels, after 
having uſed a dreadful imprecation, ſaid, he reſolved to have 
the plunder of the field, crying out, To-morrow is the day, 
boys !' Upon which King ſaid, if it did not ſucceed on the 
morrow, he would entertain no further thoughts about it. 
Hundford demanded, How they ſhould make their eſcape 
after the execution of their defign ? Caſſels replied, that he 
_ mult keep with the party, to which he was ordered. The 

like anſwer fir George Barclay gave to thoſe, who aſked him 
the ſame queſtion ; that is, when they had killed the king, 
they ſhould keep together till they came to Hammerſmith, 
and then diſperſe and go into town by ſeveral ways and in 
ſmall companies, where they would have no need of lying 
long concealed ; for the invaſion would immediately follow, 


and then they ſhould be at liberty. But, notwithſtanding 
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this, ſome of the conſpirators, who refle&ed more cog), n 
on the affair, and the danger that attended it, were diflarigh,4 
in their minds, that no better proviſion was made to fes, 


dure 
their retreat. . 
The next day, being Saturday the 22d of Fehyy,,, 
which was the ſecond day agreed upon for the execution ,1 
" of 


the deſign, Porter's party, as they were appointed, cane, 
him to receive their orders. Firſt came de la Rue, and Por 
ter told him, that all parties were ready to march in the 
ternoon, provided the King went out a hunting; an acc 
of which they expected from Chambers and Durant, 4, 
were poſted at Kenſington. Soon after came Cranburn, K... 
Pendergraſs, and King, the laſt of whom. belonged to f. 
George Barclay's party. Pendergraſs was choſen out of p,. 
ter's number to be one of the eight, who, under fir Ges. 
were to aſſaſſinate his majeſty, King came to Porter witz, | 
meſſage from fir George Barclay. Then Porter, taking! 
piece of paper, wrote down a lift of his men, which he {.. 
by Cranburn, whom he called his quarter-maſter, to can;. 
Charnock After a ſhort ſtay Cranburn returned, and broneh 
back the paper, which he carried, and at the foot of Ponte 
liſt was added the liſt of Charnock's men, both which mas 
up about eighteen. Then one of the conſpirators told Pg, 
that he thought their number had been greater, meaning t. 
parties of Charnock and Porter. To which Porter ante red 
that they had been diſappointed of five or fix. And ind; 
Kenrick excuſed himſelf upon the account of his arm, which 
he pretended was broke, Sherburn aſked too many Queſtig: 
to be truſted ; and Plowden, though he appeared, the Sur 
day before, did not, according to his promiſe, appear nos; 
and one or two more recommended by Lowick had fei 
them. Then Porter declared, that thetic men, with thoſe & 
fr George Barclay, would make up torty ; which King . 
clared were enough of ail conſcience to do the buſi; 
Cranburn at his return acquainted them likewiſe, that Chan, 
bers, had ſent intelligence to Charnock, that the king was 
go out a hunting between ren and eleven o'clock, which »; 
communicated and received with great jov ; and then Py: 
ter declared that Pen 'ergrals waz to be one of the eigtt, 
who were to attack the king's coach; and ſaid aloud, that te 
had a ſpecial piece for him, that would carry eight balk, 
Upon which King in a jocoſe manner ſaid to Pendergrik, 
* I hope you will not be atraidot breaking the glats windon, 
In the mean time major Holmes was very diligent in ge 
ting ready tir George Barclay's party. He ſent Harris v 
Counter's lodgings, to receive orders; who told nim, thi 
he was to be of Reokwood's party; and Rookwood, beings 
the lame time there, gave Harris a lift of names, and toll 
him laughing, that he would make him his Aid de Cn, 
In the lift was Harris's own name, the names of Hare, Hun: 
ford, and Blackburn, with captain Rook wood's name ate 
top. Then Rookwood deſited him to get thole nien reac, 
which he did accordingly, 

All things were now prepared, and the conſpirators rea 
to mount, and paſs, to avoid oblervation, out of ion" 
two or three 1a a Company, and to quarter in the 1111s 490 
Turnham-Green and Brentford, where they were bile, 
and had orders to wait till the king's return from Richten 
and then to make their attack in the order agreed on. BY 
on a ſadden, to their mortification, not:ce was given, t: 
the king did not go abroad that dav. This account 
given by Chambers to Charnock, and the news of It 
likewiſe conveyed to Porter and his party. Soon at!er þ 
came to them, who were now gone to dine at the! ae- P00 
in Spring-Gardens, and told them, that the guard gte 
turned, and the king's coaches were come back to tue Mess 
and that it occafioned great wondering among the people, 
the king ſhould two Saturdays ſuccetively put off h. 4e 
ſion of hunting. This {truck a tudden vamp and con 
tion among the conſpirators, who now concluded theit dels, 
was diſcovered, and every one began to think of prov'e's 
for his own ſecurity, But, notwithſtanding their 049% 
they did not part till they had drank ſeveral di{loyal Hal 
Durant had given the ſame intelligence to fir George Buch 
who, upon their information, ſent word to his party © 
the king, not intending to go abroad that day, there ow 
be no occaſion for their ſervice ; and foon after tif Gee 
looking on the deſign at an end, took care to withdraw, * 
conceal himſelf. 1 

As none of the conſpirators were ſeized that night, = 
ſoon recovered their tright, and quieted themſelves. 
the next night, a great many of them were taken 10 111 
beds, and, the day following, the whole diſcovery us“ 
before the privy-council. 1 + lo 

All this while king James, was waiting at Calais for * 
tidings of that, on which he chiefly depended ; for ub, 
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of the affaſſination, he was reſolved to have ſet 
ents being embarked, and the artillery and 
10 ordered on board: ſo near was the matter brought to 
Norcs hen it broke out by the diſcovery made by the per- 
ee Nay, ſo confident were they in France 
ons c . elsful expedition, that the duke of Orleans urged it 
wot a ſucc ment to the duke of Savoy to make his ſeparate 
wy ph. the total overthrow of the confederates, which 
| of neceſſity attend the reſtoration of king James. Upon 
he firſt news of king James's coming to Calais, the duke ot 
n diſpatched one of his aids- de- camp to king Wil- 
P., to give him notice of it, and to acquaint him that the 
Wk had ſtopped all the ſhips in the harbour and canal of 
Ollend, as well as of Bruges, in order to tranſport the forces 
under bis command for his ſervice; and that, in caſe he did 
pot quickly hear from him, he would run the hazard of 
bringing them over. This meſlenger, narrowly eſcaping the 
French at ſea, got to the Engliſh court on February the 22d; 
and immediately after the king received other expreſſes from 
the duke of Bovaria and prince Vaudemont, who were then 
at Bruſſels. And now it appeared how fortunate it was that 
She winds had been ſo long at ſouth weſt, and had detained 
ur ſhips in port (which had been much lamented) for by 
that means we had a great fleet at Spithead ready to ail: 
And we had another fleet, deſigned for the ſummer's ſervice 
in our own ſeas, quite ready, though not yer manned. Many 
prave ſeamen, ſeeing the nation was in ſuch viſible danger, came 
Put of their lurking-boles, in which they were hiding them- 
Metves from the preſs, and offered their ſervice; and all people 
ne wed fo much zeal, that, in three days, Ruſſel, who was lent 
to command, ſtood over to the coaſt of France, with a flect of 
above fifty men of war. The French were amazed at this; 
and, upon it, their ſhips drew ſo near their coaſts, that he 
gurſt not follow them in ſuch ſhallow water, but was con- 
tentec with breaking their deſign, and driving them into 
*their harbours. King James ſtayed for ſome weeks there. 
But, as the French ſaid, his malignant ſtar ſtill blaſted every 
proj-ct, that was formed for his ſervice. 

The court of France was much out of countenance with 
this diſappointment ; for that king had ordered his defign of 
invading England, to be communicated to all the courts, in 
which he had miniſters : and they ſpoke of it with ſuch an 
ir of aſſurance, as gave violent preſumptions, that the king 
of France knew of the conſpiracy againſt the king's perſon, 
and depended upon it; for indeed, without that, the deſign 
was impraCticable, conſidering how great a fi-et we had at 
Spithead ; nor could any men of common ſenſe have enter- 
tained a thought of it, but with a view of the confuſion, into 
which the intended aſſaſſination muſt have caſt us. 

They went on in England ſeizing the conſpirators; and a 
proclamation was iſſued for apprehending thoſe that abſconded 
with a promiſe of a thouſand pounds reward, to ſuch as ſhould 
ſeize any of them, and the offer of a pardon to every conſpi— 
rator that ſhould take any of the reſt. This ſet all people 
at work, and in a few weeks moſt of them were apprehended t. 
Only Barclay was not found, who had brought the commiſ— 
ſon from king James, though great ſearch was made for him. 
For, though the reality of ſuch a commiſſion was fully proved 
viterwards, in the trials of the conſpirators, by the evidence 
of thoſe who had ſeen and read it, all written in king James's 
dan hand (ſuch a paper being too important to be truſted to 
any to copy) yet much pains were taken, to have found the 
very perſon who was entruſted with it. The commiſſion itſelt 
would have been a valuable piece, and ſuch an original, as 
Was not to be found any where, | 

| The military men would not engage on other terms; they 
Mought, by the laws of war, they were. bound to obey all 
driiers, that run in a military ſtile, and no other: and fo 
They imagined, that their part in it was as innocent, as the 
going on any deſperate delign, during a campaign. Many of 
mem repined at the ſervice, and wiſhed that it had not been 
Put on them; but being commanded, they fancied that they 
were liable to no blame nor infamy, but ought to be treated 
s priſoners of war. | 


Immediately after the king's proclamation was publiſhed, 


he conſpirators named in the proclamation were, 
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Ines duke of Berwick, 


Nie Dinant, 

„ M George Barclay, —— Chambers, 

. aber Lowiek, — Boiſe, 

. Can George Porter, George Higgons and his two bro- 
1 0.5090 Stow, thers, ſons to fir Thomas Hig- 
Pin Walbank 

W (©... ank, gous, 


n James Courtney, 
utenam Sherburn, 
nec Blaire, 


— Davis, 
Cardell Goodman, 
—— Cranburn, 
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George Harris, one of the perſons, who was ſent out of 
France by king James himſelf, to obey the orders of fir 
George Barclay, and was actually engaged in the aflaffina- 
tion, ſurrendered himſelf to fir William Trumball, and con- 
feſſed the double deſign of the aflaſſination and invaſion, 
though he was not able to tell the particular circumſtances, 
that attended them. Among thoſe that were taken, Porter 
and Pendergraſs were brought in. Porter had been a vicious 
man, engaged in many ill things; and was very forward 
and furious in all their conſultations. The lord Cutts, who, 
as captain of the guards, was preſent, when the King exa- 
mined Pendergraſs, but did not know his name, when he 
ſaw him brought in, preſſed him to own himſelf, and the 
ſervice he had already done ; but he claimed the promiſe of 
not being forced to be a witneſs, and would ſay nothing : 
Porter was a man of pleaſure, who loved not the hardſhips 
of a priſon, and much leſs the ſolemnities of an execution; ſo 
he confetled all; and then Pendergraſs, who had his depend- 
ance on him, freely confeſſed likewiſe : He ſaid, Porter was 
the man who had truſted him; he could not be an inſtrument 
deſtroy him; yet he lay under no obligations to any others 
among them. Porter had beer, in the management of the 
whole matter : So he gave a very copious account of it all, 
from the firlt beginning. And now it aphcared, that Pen- 
dergraſs had been but a very few days among them, and 
had ſeen very few of them; and that he came and diſ— 
covered the conſpiracy the next day after it was opened to 
him. 

When by theſe examinations the matter was clear and un— 
deniable, the King communicated it, in the following ſpeech 
to both houſes. 
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My lords and gentlemen, 
0 1 Am come hither this day upon an extraordinary occa- 

hon, which might have proved fatal, if it had not 
been diſappointed by the ſingular mercy and goodnels of 
God ; and may now, by the continuance of the ſame provi- 
dence, and our own prudent endeavours, be ſo improved, 
as to become a ſufhcient warning to us, to provide for our 
ſecurity againſt the pernicious practices and attempts of our 
enemies. 

I have received ſeveral concurring informations of a 
defign to aſſaſſinate me; and that our enemies, at the ſame 
time, are very forward in their preparations for a ſudden 
invaſion of this kingdom ; and have therefore thought it ne- 
ceſſary to loſe no time in acquainting my parliament with 
thoſe things, in which the ſafety of the kingdom and the 
public weltare are ſo nearly concerned, that I atlure myſelf, 
nothing will be omitted on your part, which may be thought 
proper for our preſent ſecurity. 

I have not been wanting to give the neceſſary orders for 
the fleet; and I hope we have ſuch a ſtrength of ſhips, and 
in ſuch readineſs, as will be ſutticient to dilappoint the inten- 
tions of our enemies. 

I have allo diſpatched orders for bringing home ſuch 
a number of our troops, as may ſecure us from any at 
tempt. 

Some of the conſpirators againſt my perſon are already 
in cuſtody ; and care is taken to apprehend fo many of the 
reſt, as are diſcovered ; and ſuch other orders are given, as the 
preſent exigency ot affairs does abſolutely require at this time 
{or the public ſafety. 


* My lords and gentlemen, 


* Having now acquainted you with the danger, which 
hath threatened us, I cannot doubt of your readineſs and 
zeal to do every thing, which you ſhall judge proper for our 
common ſafety. And I perſuade myſelf, we muſt be all 
ſenſible how neceflary it is in our preſent circumſtances, 


that all poſſible diſpatch ſhould be given to the buſineſs be- 
fore us.” 


—— Keys, Knightley, 
Pendergraſs, Lieutenant King, 
——- Bryeily, Holmes, 


———— 'Trevour, 
Sir George Maxwell, 
—— - Durant, a Fleming, 


Sir William Perkins, 


It is ſaid, that more than one of the conſpirators ſhared the thouſand 


pounds reward with their friends, who took them for that purpoſe, there 
not being evidence ſufficient to convict them, 
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formation without knowing, that Fiſher and Pendergraſs had 
done the like; yet his ſtory ſo fully confirmed that of the other 
two, agreeing exactly with them in all the material particu- 
lars, that the king, notwithſtanding his great averſion to be- 
lieve this plot, which ſo nearly concerned his own life, was, 
by this concurrent teſtimony of la Rue, at laſt perſuaded of 
the truth of it. 

On Friday, the 21ſt of February, at night, the king ad- 
mitted Pendergraſs and de la Rue ſeverally into his prefence, 
and heard them relate what they had told the lord Portland, 
concerning the conſpiracy. Pendergraſs diſcovered the plot 
in general, to prevent his maieſty's falling into the hands of 
the conſpirators ; but withal declared, as he had done before 
to the lord Portland, that it was his ſettled refoluttun not to 
mention names, or, at any time, to become an evidence 
againſt them. He continued in this refolution with great 
ſtedtaſtneſs, till the king uſed ſuch convincing arguments, as 
prevailed with him to recede from it. The king told him, 
that he had indeed thewn himſelt a man of probity and 
honour : that he bad great obligations to him for the timely 
care, which he had taken to reveal a deſign, that ſo nearly 
concerned his life. But he ſhewed him withal, that, unleſs 
be went further in his diſcovery, and made him acquainted 
with the names of the conſpirators, he would not put him in 
a condition of preſerving himſelf againſt them. That the de- 
tection of the truth in general might indeed render him ſuſ- 
picious of all men, but would. be no ſecurity againſt any, 
who intended to take away his life; and that the conſpirators 
might change the method and order of their deſign, as well 
as the time and place of execution. And therefore that Mr. 
Pepdergraſs, by diſcovering the conſpiracy, while he con- 
cealed the names of the conſpirators, would fall ſhort of his 
own intention, which was to preſerve the king's lite; it being 
impoſſible, that his. majeſty could be in ſafety, unleſs the del- 
perate undertakers of his deſign againſt him were known and 
ſecured. By this method of reaſoning Pendergraſs was at laſt 
overcome; and being convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of 
going further in this diſcovery, to enable the king to pro- 
vide tor his ſafety, he wrote down the names of many oft the 
conipirators, which he delivered to the earl of Portland, but 
not till the king had given his honour, that he ſhould not, un- 
leſs he pleaſed, be uſed as an evigence againſt them. 

On Saturday, the 15th of February, the conſpirators con- 
cluding, that the king, according to his cuſtom, would go to 
Richmond ro hunt, they had prepared all things, and were 
ready to mount for the execution of their project ; but having 
received an account, that the king did not go abroad that 
day, they were obliged to wait tor another opportunity ; and 
therefore they reſolved to perpetrate their treaſon on the Sa- 
turday following. 

On Friday, the 21ſt of February, fir George Barclay, fir 
William Perkins, Porter, and Charnock, who were the prin- 
cipal conſpirators conceried in the affaſſination, met at the 
Sun- Tavern in the Strand, where they had a long diſcourſe 
concernine their diſappointment, the Saturday before. Some 
of them were afraid, that the ſecret had taken air, and their 
plot was diſcovered to the government. On the other hand, 
ſome believed, that the deſign was not revealed, and uſed 
this argument for their opinion, that, if the buſineſs had 
been ditcovered, they ſhould not have been there aflembled, 
as they then were. Upon which, the diffidence and jealouſy 
of the others being removed, it was again relolved, that, if the 
king went abroad to hunt the next Saturday, they would then 
endeavour to accompliſh their defign, in the way and me- 
tho'!, which they had fixed upon for the Saturday before. 

The fame Friday in the evening, the conſpirators, who 
belonged to fir George Barclay's party, met at the two Black- 
Potts in Muden-Lane, where Harris, King, Richardlon, 
Catluls, Maxwell, and Hundford, then were. Captain 
Counter came to them, and ſaid, that they muſt be ſure to 
be all in readineſs the next morning; and therefore ordered 
them by no means to ſtir out. Upon which Cailels, after 
having uſed a dreadful imprecation, ſaid, he reſolved to have 
the plunder of the field, crying out, To-morrow is the day, 
boys !' Upon which King ſaid, if it did not ſucceed on the 
moriow, he would entertain no further thoughts about it. 
Hundford demanded, How they ſhould make their eſcape 
after the execution of their defign ? Caflels replied, that he 
mult keep with the party, to which he was ordered. The 
like anſwer fir George Barclay gave to thoſe, who aſked him 
the ſame queſtion ; that is, when they had killed the king, 
they ſhould keep together till they came to Hammerſmith, 
and then diſperſe and go into town by ſeveral ways and in 
ſmall companies, where they would have no need of lying 
long concealed ; for the invaſion would immediately follow, 


and then they ſhould be at liberty. But, notwithſtanding 
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this, ſome of the conſpirators, who reflected more cov 
on the affair, and rhe danger that attended it, were diflarishe 
in their minds, that no better proviſion was made to e 
their retreat. f 
The next day, being Saturday the 22d of Feh; 
which was the ſecond day agreed upon for the exccuig, g 
the deſign, Porter's party, as they were appointed, cane p 
him to receive their orders. Firſt came de la Rue, and Po. 
ter told him, that all parties were ready to march in th... 
ternoon, provided the King went out a hunting ; an AcCoun 
of which they expected from Chambers and Durant, 3 
were poſted at Kenſington. Soon after came Cranburn, Ke. 
Pendergraſs, and King, the laſt of whom belonged 0 f. 
George Barclay's party. Pendergraſs was choſen out of p,. 
ter's number to be one of the eight, who, under fir Geg;z, 
were to aſſaſſinate his majeſty, King came to Porter wit, , 
meſlage from fir George Barclay. Then Porter, takige; 
piece of paper, wrote down a lift of his men, Which he 4... 
by Cranburn, whom he called his quarter-maſter, to cy; 
Charnock After a ſhort ſtay Cranburn returned, and brow 
back the paper, which he carried, and at the foot of Ponte 
liſt was added the lift of Charnock's men, both which gat 
up about eighteen. Then one of the conſpirators told Porte 
that he thought their number had been greater, mcanjoo t&, 
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parties of Charnock and Porter. To which Porter anſxcms; 
that they had been diſappointed of five or fix. And inde; 
Kenrick excuſed himſelf upon the account of his arm, which 
he pretended was broke, Sherburn aſked too many Queſtis: 
to be truſted ; and Plowden, though he appeared, the Sur 
day before, did not, according to his promiſe, appear nos; 
and one or two more recommended by Lowick had fei 
them. Then Porter declared, that thete men, with thoſe © 
br George Barclay, would make up torty ; which King ee 


Uary, 
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3 G 
clared were enough of all conſcience to do the buſi 
Cranburn at his return acquainted them likewiſe, that Chan. 
bers, had ſent intelligence to Charnock, that the king vast 
go out a hunting between ren and eleven o'clock, which t 
communicated and received with great jov ; ani then Py; 
ter declared that Pen ergrafs wa, to be one of the 19%; 
who were to attack the king's coach; and ſaid aloud, that he 
had a fpecial piece for him, that would carry eight balk, 
Upon which King in a jocoſe manner faid to Pendergral, 
* hope vou will not be atraidof breaking the glats window, 
In the mean time major Ho!mes was very diligent in get 
ting ready fir George Barclay's party. He ſent Harrss v 
Counter's lodgings, to receive orders; who told him, the 
he was to be of Reokwood's party; and Rook wood, being i 
the lame time there, gave Harris a lift of names, and toll 
him laughing, that he would make him his Aid de Camp, 
In the lift was Harris's own name, the names of Hare, Hun 
ford, and Blackburn, with captain Rookwood's name at“: 
top. Then Rookwood delired him to get thoule men rea, 
which he did accordingly. 

All things were now prepared, and the con{pirators rea 
to mount, and paſs, to avoid obſervation, out of iow" 
two or three 1a a Company, and to quatter in the inns 490 
Turnham-Green and Brentford, where they were bil! 
and had orders to wait till the king's return from Kicnng), 
and then to make their attack in the order agreed Oi), BY 
on a ſudden, to their mortification, not:ce was given, ta 
the king did not go abroad that dav. This account W 
given by Chambers to Charnock, and the news of 1!" 
likewiſe conveyed to Porter and his party. Soon atter b. 
came to them, who were now gone to dine at the! tee £0! 
in Spring-Gardens, and told them, that the guards vere 
turned, and the king's coaches were come back to tue Mess 
and that it occaſioned great wondering among the e016, 1 
the king ſhould two Saturdays ſaccetfively put off h. s 
ton of hunting. This {truck a tudden. camp and conte 
tion among, the conſpirators, who now concluded theit dete 
was diſcovered, and every one began to think of proviv's 
for his own ſecurity. But, notwithſtanding their dals“ 
they did not part till they had drank ſeveral difloyal H 
Durant had given the ſame intelligence to fir George Pare 1 
who, upon their information, ſeat word to his party, , 
the king, not intending to go abroad that day, there ow 
be no occaſion for their ſervice 3 and ſoon after nf ce, 
looking on the deſign at an end, took care to withdtas, 4, 
conceal himſelf. * 

As none of the conſpirators were ſeized that night, 4" 
ſoon recovered their fright, and quiered themſelves. | 1 
the next night, a great many of them were taken 0 4 
beds, and, the day following, the whole diſcovery v® . 
before the privy-council. 1 „ ee 

All this while king James, was waiting at Calas Tor * 
tidings of that, on which he chiefly depended ; for 700 
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e of the aſſaſſination, he was reſolved to have ſet 
ments being embarked, and the artillery and 
n board: ſo near was the matter brought to 
criſis, when it broke out by the diſcovery made by the per- 
abovenamed. Nay, fo confident were they in France 
25 expedition, that the duke of Orleans urged it 
s an argument to the duke of Savoy to make his ſeparate 
T betore the total overthrow of the confederates, which 
. neceſſity attend the reſtoration of king James. Upon 
; A arll news of king James's coming to Calais, the duke of 
KWirtemberg diſpatched one of bis aids. de- camp to king Wil- 
3 to give him notice of it, and to acquaint him that the 
mam, 
Noke had ſtopped all the ſhips in the harbour and- canal of 
Odlend, as well as of Bruges, in order to tranſport the forces 
under his command for his ſervice; and that, in caſe he did 
not quickly hear from him, he would run the hazard of 
bringing them over. This meſſenger, narrowly eſcaping the 
French at ſea, got to the Engliſh court on February the 22d; 
and immediately after the King received other expreſſes from 
the duke of Bavaria and prince Vaudemont, who were then 
& Bruſſels. And now it appeared how fortunate it was that 
the winds had been ſo long at ſouth weſt, and had detained 
our ſhips in port (which had been much lamented) for by 
That means we had a great fleet at Spithead ready to fail : 
And we had another fleet, deſigned for the ſummer's ſervice 
in our own ſeas, quite ready, though not yet manned. Many 
Þraveſcamen, ſeeing the nation was in ſuch viſible danger, came 
out of their lurking-holes, in which they were hiding them- 
ſelves from the prels, and oflered their ſervice; and all people 
ewe ſo much zeal, that, in three days, Ruſlel, who was ſent 
® command, ſtood over to the coaſt of France, with a fleet of 
above fifty men of war. The French were amazed art this; 
und, upon it, their ſhips drew ſo near their coaſts, that he 
gurſt not follow them in ſuch ſhallow water, but was con- 
tented with breaking their deſign, and driving them into 
their harbours. King James ſtayed for ſome weeks there. 
But, as the French ſaid, his malignant ſtar ſtill blaſted every 
p:01-cr, that was formed for his ſervice. 

The court of France was much out of countenance with 
this diſappointment ; for that king had ordered his defign of 
invading England, to be communicated to all the courts, in 
which he had miniſters : and they ſpoke of it with ſuch an 
eir of aſſurance, as gave violent preſumptions, that the king 
of France knew of the conſpiracy againſt the king's perſon, 
and denended upon it; for indeed, without that, the deſign 
w2s imprafticable, conſidering how great a fl-et we had at 
Spithead; nor could any men of common ſenſe have enter- 
tained a thought of it, but with a view of the confuſion, into 
which the intended aſſaſſination muſt have caſt us. 

They went on in England ſeizing the conſpirators; and a 
proclamation was iſſued for apprehending thoſe that abſconded 
with a promiſe of a thouſand pounds reward, to ſuch as ſhould 
ſeize any of them, and the offer of a pardon to every conſpi— 
rator that ſhould take any of the reſt. This ſet all people 
at work, and in a few weeks moſt of them were apprehended b. 
Only Barclay was not found, who had brought the commiſ— 
hon from king James, though great ſearch was made for him. 
For, though the reality of ſuch a commiſſion was fully proved 
aiterwards, in the trials of the conſpirators, by the evidence 
of thoſe who had ſeen and read it, all written in king James's 
dan hand (ſuch a paper being too important to be truſted to 
any to copy) yet much pains were taken, to have found the 
very perſon who was entruſted with it. The commiſhon itſelt 
would have been a valuable piece, and ſuch an original, as 
was not to be found any where. 

| The military men would not engage on other terms; they 
Mought, by the laws of war, they were bound to obey all 
driers, that run in a military ſtile, and no other: and fo 
hey imagined, that their part in it was as innocent, as the 
Boing on any deſperate delign, during a campaign. Many of 
mem repined at the ſervice, and wiſhed that it had not been 
Pvt on them; but being commanded, they fancied that they 

vere liable to no blame nor infamy, but ought to be treated 
s Priſoners of war. 


Immediately after the king's proclamation was publiſhed, 


et notic 


Ke p ' . : : : 
The conſpirators named in the proclamation were, 


7 
. f 
James duke of Berwick, 


Dinant, 
L 4 du Gcor » B; * 
= ., orge Barclay, —— Chambers, 
Aor Lowick, . 
* 


( lam George Porter, 
| pan Stow, 
©, Captain Walbank, 
ban James Courtney 
beuenant Sherburn. 
zee Blaire, ; 


George Higgons and his two bro- 
thers, ſons to fir Thomas Hig- 
gous 
DO 1 

Davis, 

Cardell Goodman, 

—Þ Cranburn, 
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George Harris, one of the perſons, who was ſent out of 
France by king James himſelf, to obey the orders of fir 
George Barclay, and was actually engaged in the aſſaſſina- 
tion, ſurrendered himſelf to fir William Trumball, and con- 
fetled the double deſign of the aflaffination and invaſion, 
though he was not able to tell the particular circumſtances, 
that attended them. Among thoſe that were taken, Porter 
and Pendergraſs were brought in. Porter had been a vicious 
man, engaged in many ill things; and was very forward 
and furious in all their conſultations. The lord Cutts, who, 
as captain of the guards, was preſent, when the king exa- 
mined Pendergraſs, but did not know his name, when he 
ſaw him brought in, preſſed him to own himſelf, and the 
ſervice he had already done ; but he claimed the promiſe of 
not being forced to be a witneſs, and would ſay nothing: 
Porter was a man of pleaſure, who loved not the hardſhips 
of a priſon, and much leſs the ſolemnitics of an execution; ſo 
he confetled all ; and then Pendergraſs, who had his depend- 
ance on him, freely confeſſed likewiſe : He ſaid, Porter was 
the man who had truſted him; he could not be an inſtrument 
deſtroy him; yet he lay under no obligations to any others 
among them. Porter had beer, in the management of the 
whole matter : So he gave a very copious account of it all, 
from the firſt beginning. And now it aphcared, that Pen— 
dergraſs had been but a very few days among them, and 
had ſeen very few of them; and that he came and diſ— 
covered the conſpiracy the next day after it was opened to 
him. | 

When by theſe examinations the matter was clear and un- 
deniable, the King communicated it, in the following ſpeech 
to both houlcs, 


My lords and gentlemen, 
oy Am come hither this day upon an extraordinary occa- 
ton, which might have proved fatal, if it had not 
been diſappointed by the fingular mercy and goodnels of 
God; and may now, by the continuance of the fame provi- 
dence, and our own prudent endeavours, be to improved, 
as to become a ſufficient warning to us, to provide for our 
ſecurity againlt the pernicious practices and attempts of our 
CNEINICS, 

*© 1 have received ſeveral concurring informations of a 
deſign to aſſaſſinate me; and that our enemies, at the ſame 
time, are very forward in their preparations for a ſudden 
invaſion of this kingdom ; and have therefore thought it ne- 
ccilary to loſe no time in acquainting my parliament with 
thoſe things, in which the ſafety of the kingdom and the 
public welfare are fo nearly concerned, that I atlure myſelf, 
nothing will be omitted on your part, which may be thought 
proper for our preſent ſecurity. 

L have not been wanting to give the neceſlary orders for 
the fleet; and I hope we have ſuch a ſtrength of ſhips, and 
in ſuch readineſs, as will be ſufticient to diſappoint the inten- 
tions of our enemies. 

I have allo diſpatched orders for bringing. home ſuch 
a number of our troops, as may ſecure us from any at 
tempt. 

Some of the conſpirators againſt my perſon are already 
in cuſtody ; and care is taken to apprehend fo many of the 
reſt, as are diſcovered ; and ſuch other orders are given, as the 
preſent exigency ot affairs docs abſolutely require at this time 
tor the public ſafety. | 


% My lords and gentlemen, 


* Having now acquainted you with the danger, which 
hath threatened us, I cannot doubt of your readineſs and 
Zeal to do every thing, which you ſhall judge proper for our 
common ſafety. And I perſuade myſelf, we muſt be all 
ſenfible how neceſlary it is in our preſent circumſtances, 


that all poſſible diſpatch ſhould be given to the buſineſs be- 
fore us.“ 


— Keys, Knightley, 
—— Pendergraſs, Lieutenant King, 
—— Bryelly, Holmes, 


— Trevour, 
Sir George Maxwell, 
—— - Durant, a Fleming, 


Sir William Perkins, 
—— Rookwood, 


It is ſaid, that more than one of the conſpirators ſhared the thouſand 


pounds reward with their friends, who took them for that purpoſe, there 
not being evidence ſufficient to convict them, 


Upon 
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Upon this the two houſes immediately agreed to wait 
on the king, that very evening, at Kenſington with this ad- 
dreis. 


Die Lunæ 24 Feb: 1695: 
10 Wi vour majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
having taken into our ſerious conſideration what your majeſty 
hath been pleaſed to communicate to us this day, think it 
out duty. in the firſt place, to give your majeſty moſt hum- 
ble thanks for having acquainted your parliament with the 
great danger your ſacred p-rſon hath been fo nearly expoled 
to, and the deſign of an invaſion from our enemies abroad. 
We heartily congratulate your majeſty's happy preſervation, 
and thankfully acknowledge the ſignal providence of God in 
it; and at the ſame time declare our deteſtation and abhor- 
rence of fo villainous and barbarous a defign. And, ſince the 
ſafety and welfare of your majeſty's dominions do ſo entirely 
depend upon your life, we molt humbly beſeech your majeſty 
to take more than ordinary care of your royal perſon. And 
we take this occaſion to aflure your majeſty of our utmolt 
aſſiſtance to defend your perſon, and ſupport your govern» 
ment againſt the late king James, and all your other enemies, 
both at home and abroad; hereby declaring to all the world, 
that, in caſe your majeſty ſhould come to any violent death 
(which God forbid!) we will revenge the ſame upon all your 
enemies and their adherents. And, as an inſtance of our 
zeal for your majeſty's ſervice, we will give all poſſible dit- 
patch to the public bufinels. And we make it our dehre 
to your majeſty to ſeize and ſecure all perſons, hories, and 
arms, that your majeſty may think fit to apprehend upon this 
occaſion,“ 


To this addreſs the king anſwered: 
My lords and gentlemen, 


„I thank you heartily for this kind addreſs. On my part 
you may be aſſured, thet I will do all, that is within my 
power, for the conſervation of this kingdom, to which I have 
ſo many obligations. I will readily adventure my life, for the 
preſervation of it, and recommend myſelf to the continuance 
of your loyalty and good affection.” 


The ſame day the commons ordered a bill to be brought in, 
to empower has majeſty to ſecure and detain all ſuch perſons, 
as he ſhould ſuſpect were conſpiring againſt his perſon and 
government; as allo a bill, that, whenever it ſhould pleaſe 
God to afflict thele realms by the death of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, the parliament then in being ſhould not be diffulved 
thereby, but ſhould continue until the next heir to the 
crown in ſucceſſion, according to the act of parliament, 
thould diffolve the ſame; and, if there ſhould be. no parlia- 
ment then in being, that the laſt preceding parliament thould 
immediate convene and fit. As the parliament thus wifely 
provided againlt that confuſion and diforder, which might 
happen by the ceflation of parliaments, and all commiſfions, 
on the king's du ceaſe ; fo nothing could have been imagined 
more eftectual for the ſecurity of the King's liſe againſt the 
malice and violence of his enemics; fince by this mcans all 
hopes of eſcape and impunity were cut off, in caſe they thould 
ſucceed in their attempts. They likewiſe voted an addreſs 
to his majeſty, to defire him to iflue his royal proclamation 
to baniſh all papiſts from the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and ten miles from the ſame; and that he would give 
inſtructions to the judges going the circuits, to put the laws 
in execution againſt papiſts and non-jurors. And, as the great- 
elt teſt of their loyalty, they drew up this form of aſſociation, 
to be ſubſcribed by all the members. | 


* Whereas there has been a horrid and deteſtable conſpi- 
racy formed and carried on by papiſts and other wicked and 
traiterous perſons, for aflaſſinating his majeſty's royal perſon, 
in order to encourage an invaſion from France to ſubvert our 
religion, laws, and liberty; We, whoſe names are hereunto 
ſubſcribed, do heartily, ſincerely, and ſolemnly profels, 
teſtify, and declare, that his preſent majeſty king William is 
righttul and lawful king of theſe realms; And we do mu- 
tually promiſe to engage to ſtand by and affiſt each other to 
the utmoſt of our power, in the ſupport* and defence of his 
majelty's moſt ſacred perſon and government, againſt the 
late King James and all his adherents. And in cate his ma- 
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jeſty come to any violent or untimely death (which 65 
forbid !) we do hereby further freely and unanimouſly chi, 
ourlelves to unite, aſſociate, and ſtand by each other, in; 
venging the ſame upon his enemies and their adherents, ung 
in ſupporting and defending the ſucceſſion of the crown, . 
cording to an act made in the firſt year of the reign of ;;, 
William and queen Mary, intituled, © An act declaring ;. 
rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling the ſucech 
ot the crown,” 


C> of 


Ji 


This affociation was the three following days ſigned hen 
the members, who came to the houle; and becauſe * 
others had abſented themſelves upon pretence of health ,, 
buſineſs, but in reality to avoid ſetting their hands to then 
ſociation, it was ordered, on the 27th of February, «7. 
ſuch members, who had not already, ſhould in fixtcen du 
ſiga it, or declare their refuſal, notwithſtanding their len 
to be abſent,” Oa the appointed day, March 16, the naw. 
of ſuch members were called over, as were abſent upon the 
laſt call of the houſe, and ſeveral of them being {till ab{cy; 
the ſpeaker was ordered to write to thote, who were in th- 
country, and had not ſigned the aflociation, or declared the 
retulal to do fo, to know what they would do, and rey; 
their anſwer by the firſt opportunity; and at the ſame tin; 
the clerk of the houſe was ordered to attend ſuch members. x 
were ill in town, with the aflociation, in order to their for, 
ing the ſame, or receiving their anſwer or refuſal, J 


abſent members ſeeing themſelves ſo prefied, and the natiq 


at this time in ſo great a ferment againſt the difati-&ed, 
thought it prudent to yield to the times, and either to {4}, 
ſcribe the aflociation, or promiſe to do it upon their {if 
coming up to town, though it were againſt their prince 
ples to own king William to be © rightful and lawful” king, 
However, the atlociation was on the 3d of April prelent« 
to the King by the commons in a bod, with this rege 
That his majeſty would order both that, and all other d. 
ſociations by the commons of England, to be lotg:d amng 
the records in the Tower, there to remain as a_perpeti 
memorial of their loyalty and affection to his meet 
Whereupon the king told them, © That he took this as a mat 
convincing and acceptable evidence of their aftect:on, And, 
as they had freely aſſociated themſelves for his and their com 
mon ſafety, he did hcartily enter into the fame ailociation, 
and would be always ready with them, and the relt of 6s 
good ſubjects, to venture his life againſt all, who fhovld 
endeavour to ſubvert the religion, laws, and hbertics of Fg: 
land.“ And he promiſed them, that this, and all other allo 
ciations, ſhould be lodged among the records in the Torr, 
The next day, the commons made a retolution, © That wits 
ever {hould by word or writing athrm, that an atloctation © 
tered into by any member of this houſe, or any other prior 
was illegal,“ fuch perſon ſhould be deemed a promoter 6 
the defigns of the late king James, and an enemy to the lass 
and liberties of this Kingdom. 

The lords re ſolved on an aſſociation as well as the commons 
The motion was much oppoſed by the earl of Notting", 
as that of the commons had been by fir Edward Scymos 
and Mr. Finch. Their objections turned chictly upon de, 
that *rightful and lawful? were words, that had becn at 
atide in the beginning of this reign; that they imported o, 
who was king by deſcent, and fo could not belong te 
the pretent King, They ſaid, that the crown and the pet 
gatives of it were veſted in him, and therefore they d 
obey him, and be faithful to bim, though they che 16 
acknowledge him their rightful and lawful King. G84 
exceptions were. alſo taken to the word revenge, as 19 © 
an evangelical ſound; but that word was ſo explaincd, i 
theſe were ſoon cleared, Revenge? was to be meant 7 
legal ſenſe, either in the proſecution of juſtice at hom 
of war abroad. And the ſame word had been uſed in d 
aſſociation, into which the nation entered, when it was 4 
prehended, that queen Elizabeth's life was in danger b 
practices of the queen of Scots. At laſt the aflociation V? 
carried in the houſe of lords, with this difference trom 0 
of the commons, that inſtead of the words * rightful 4“ 
lawful king,” theſe words were inſerted, That king V" 
liam hath the r ght by law to the crown of theſe realms; © 
that neither King James, nor the pretended prince ol Wes 
nor any other perſon, hath any right whatſoever to the fat, 
This was done to ſatisfy thoſe, who laid, they could - 
come up to the words righttul and lawful,” And, the es 
of Rocheſter offering theſe words, they were thought 90” 


= : . . . . => [ U 
ſwer the ends of the aſſociation, and ſo were agreed to. 5 
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to only of the 1 and fifteen of the peers, re- 
T - tarily.4 
1 3 Sas carried from the houſes of parliament 
r all England, and was ſigned by all forts of people, 
4 10 only excepted. The biſhops allo drew up a form 
* be clergy, according to that ſigned by the houſe of 
ih with ſome ſmall variation; which was fo univerlally 
+] that not above an hundred over all England retuled 


q Soon after this a bill was brought into the houſe of com- 

Sons, declaring all men incapable of public trult, or to rye 

parliament, who did not ſign the aſſociation- This patled 

With no conſiderable oppoſition ; for thoſe, who had figned it 

of their own accord, were not unwilling to have it made ge- 

Feral; and ſuch as had refuſed it, when it was voluntary, 

were reſolved to ſign ir, as ſoon as the law ſhould be made 

for it. This bill was intitled © a bill for the better ſecurity 

df his majeſty's perſon and government,” and contained theſe 

Keads: Firſt, * That ſuch, as ſhould refuſe to take the oaths 

to his majeſty, ſhould be ſubject to the torteitures and penal- 

tics of popiſh recuſants convict. Secondly, * To mllict a 

nalty on ſuch, as ſhould by writing or otherwite declare, 

that king William was not lawful and righttul King of thele 

$ealms; or that the late king James, or the pretended prince 

Wales, or any other perſon, than according to the act of 

Element of the crown, had any right to the crown of thele 

tealms.” Thirdly, To ratify and confirm the atlociation 

| Inteted into by all his majeſty's good ſubjects, for the pre- 

rvation of his majeſty's perton and government.“ Fourthly, 

That no perſon ſhould be capable of any otiice or poſt ot 

truſt, civil or military, who ſhould not fign the aſtociation.' 

And, Fifthly, © That the ſame penalties be inflicted on ſuch 
zs come out of France, as upon thoſe, that go thither,” 

„ About the ſame time an order paſſed in council for review- 

1 Ig all the commiſſions in England, and for turning our of 

them all thoſe, who had not fign«d the atflociation, While it 

was voluntary; ſince this ſeemed to be ſuch a declaration 

of their principles and affections, that it was not thought 

geaſonable, that ſuch perſons ſhould be any longer either jul- 

. tices of peace, or deputy-licutcnants. 

1 The ſeſſion of parliament was ſoon brought to a concluſion. 

A fund was created, upon which the ſum of 2,56.4,000l. was 

to be raiſed, which the beſt judges did apprehend was neither 

Juſt nor prudent. A new bank was propoſed, called the land- 

dank, becauſe the ſecurities were to be upon land: This was 

the main difference between it, and the bank of England : 

And, by reaſon of this, it was pretended, that it was not 

vs contrary to a clauſe in the act for that bank, that no other 


en bank ſhould be ſet up in oppoſition to it. There was a ſet of 
(0 WWF pndertakers, who engaged that it ſhould prove eſfectual, tor 
r 0 the money for which it was given: This was chiefly managed 
[an by Foley, Harley, and the tories ; it was much Jaboured by 


the earl of Sunderland; and the king was'prevailed on to con- 
ſent to it, or rather to deſire it, though he was then told by 


15, many, of what ill conſequence it would prove to his affairs: 
out The earl of Sunderland's excuſe for himſelf, when the error 
I's appeared atterwards but too evidently, was, that he thought 
ald 

0% Among the commons, that refuſed to ſign voluntarily, were, 


Simon Harcourt, 
Henry lord Hyde, 


Mountague lord Norris, 
Heneage Finch, 


0 John Manley, James Bertie, 

d 1306 John Fredenham, William Bron:lev, 
Gen Francis Gwyn, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
my du Edward Seymour, John Granville, 


0 John How, Robert Price, 
=! Thomas Brotherton, William Williams, &c. 
7 See the whole hiſt. in Vol. II. p. 139. Oldm, 


ne; “ 

n bt The Fifteen Peers were, 

I : Hallifax, Normanby, Thanet, 

oY Cheſterfi-ld, Winchelſea, Scarſdale, 

on Wa Craven, Ayleſbury, Feverſham, 

m il Nottingham, Spratt, biſhop of Rocheſter, 

u ard Lord Jefterics, Watſon of St David's, Lord Chandos, 

wy Lord Ferra:s 

g \V!; 

"i ' Dr. Chambeila; . 1 3 WD 8 

6: 4 . Chamberlain, the famous man-midwife, is ſaid to have a hand in 

Wales . which iuſtead of advancing the landed - inteteſt (as was intended) 

» {am6 un don * the public credit, The commons reſolved, Firſt, That a 

Fi Wii ma le by parliament be ſettled in a national land-bank, to be 

10 Need neu lubſcriptions,” Secondly, That no perſon be concerned in 

the © tir _ of England, and in the national land-bann, at the fame tine.” 

t to 1. Tuch by | 2 3 duties upon coals and culm, and upon tonnage of ſhips,” 
Nite ue _ le) al petitions and otherwiſe the houſe had found to be grievous 
[uy 178 be taken off from the 17th of March 1696.“ Fouwthly, 
8 Nat ine making up the ſum of 1,7 24,0001. already voted by the houſe, 

: Punage 48 to be made good for the duties upon coals and culm, and 


Pes upon 4 _ reſolved to be taken off, and for diſcharging what the du- 
eo at were to anſwer from the 17th of March 1696, the ſum of 
WP urtuan; to be raiſed upon this perpetual fund, redeemable by parliament.” 
I to theſe reſolutions, a bill was brought in, and, when it was com- 
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it would engage the tories in intereſt to ſupport the govern— 
ment !. 


1696] The moſt remarkable acts paſſed this ſeſſion, be— 
ſides what have been mentioned, are theſe: 

A levere act was patlſed, tor voiding all the elections of 
parliament-men, where the elected had been at any expence 
in meat, drink, or money to procure votes. This act was 
ſtrictly penned. Abules in elections were grown to molt 
intolerable exceſles, which threatened even the ruin of the 
nation. 

Another act paſſed againſt unlawful and double returns; 
for perſons had been often returned, plainly contrary to the 
Vote of the majority ; and in boroughs, where there was a 
conteſt, between the ſelect number of the corporation, and the 
Whole populace, both ſides had obtained tavourable deciſions, 
as that ſide prevailed, on which the perſon cletted happened 
to be; ſo both elections were returned, and the houſe judged 
the matter. But, by this act, all returns were ordered to be 
made, according to the laſt determination of the houſe of 
commons: Thele were thought good ſecurities for future 
parliaments. Happy had it been tor this nation, if the other 
act, againſt bribing at clections, had proved as effectual as 
this was, 

An act, for the more caſy recovery of {mall tithes, was 
allo paſſed for three years, but made perpetual afterwards by 
queen Anne. 

To prevent marriages without licence or banns, an act was 
paſted, by which the m:niſter, in ſuch caſe, forfeits 1001. 
and the perſon fo married, 1ol. This was chiefly with a view 
to ſecure the ſtamp-money. For, upon every licence or 
certificate of marriage, there was a duty laid of five ſhil— 
lings. 

It was cuſtomary in Wales, for widows and younger chil- 
dren, to claim a ſhare of their hutbinds and fathers eff cts, 
called their © reaſonable part,“ notwithilanding theſe eff-cts 
were otherwiſe diſpoſed of by will or deed. As this occation- 
ed great troubles, diſputes, and expences, an att was now 
patied, aboliſhing that cuſtom, and enabling the inhabitants 
of Wales to ditpole ot all their perſonal eltate, as they ſhall 
think tit. 

Though an act was paſſed this ſeſſion, for the further re- 
oulating elections of members of parÞament, an! preventing 
the irregular proceedings of ſheritts and other officers elected, 
and in returning fuch members: Yet another bill was 
brought in to 1cgulare elections, which pafec both houſes, 
but to which the King retufed to give the roval atlinr. Upon 
this, the commons the ved foine reftentment aguintt thote that 
advited the king not to paſs the bill, and, on the 24th of 
April, the quettion was put, that wholocver advifed his 
majeſty, not to give his aflent to that bill, was an enemy 
to his country. But, as it was perceived, by the warmth of 
thoſe that were tor the aflirmative, that it was intended to 
make a difference between the King and partiamepr, a nega- 
tive was put upon the queſtion by one hundred and forty- 
nine voices, two hundred and nineteen to feventy ; however 
it was ordered, that the ſpeaker ſhoul with the votes print 
the queſtion, together with the names on both fides !. 


mitted, inſtructions were given * to reſtrain the bank from lending money 
but upon land-fecurity, or to the government in the exchequer ; and to 
receive a claute, that, if the money did not come m by a certain time, his ma- 
jeſty be enabled to borrow the fame,” The next day the bank of England 
preſented a petition againſt this bill, and were afterwards, by order of the 
houſe, heard by their council, but without ſucceis ; fo that the houſe went on 
with the bill, and on the gth of April retolved, firſt, that towards the ſupply 
to be granted to his majeity, for making up the fund of intereſt of 2, 564,000], 
the capital ſtock of the intended national land-bank, certain duties upon 
glaſs wares, ſtone and earthen bottles, granted before to the king for a term 
of years, be granted to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. Secondly, That 
a duty be laid upon tobacco-pipes: And, Thirdly, That a further duty be 
laid upon all ſtone and earthen were, Which refolutions were ordered to be 
inſerted in the bill tor ſettling the national land-bank. Accordingly, the act 
was paſſed under the title of an act, continuing to his majeſty certain duties 
upon falt, glaſs wares, ſtone and earthen wares, and for granting ſeveral du— 
ties upon tobacco-pipes and other earthen wares, for carrying on the war 
with France, and for eſtabliſhing a national land-bank, and tor taking off the 
duties upon tonnage of ſhips and upon coals. The ſubſcription was to be 
2, 564,000]. for the intereſt of which at 7 per cent. was to be rated, out of the 
aboveſaid duties, 179, 480l. This bank was to lend out 500,000], a year upon 
land ſecurities, at 31. 10s. per cent, per annum. In cafe the ſubſcription 
was not full by the 1it of Auguſt 1696, the bank was to ceaſe and deter- 
mine, 

* Beſides this bill, there were others that were begun, but not finiſhed, as a 
bill tor „regulating printing and printing-pretles,” Secondly, A bill for te— 
verſing a judgment given againſt fir William Williams, 2 Jac. II. for what 
he did as fpeaker of the houſe of commons, and for aſcertaining the rights 
and freedom of parliaments, "Thirdly, A bill for ſettling and regulating 
the Eaſt-India trade. Fourthly, Another to regulate the trade of Attica. 
Fitthly, A bill to confirm the earl of Torrington's grant, Sixthly, Two bills 
to veſt in the crown all- forfeited eſtates in England and Ireland, and to va— 
cate all grants made thereof. Seventbly, A bill to prevent ſtock-jobbing. 
And, Eighthly, A bill for preventing papiſts ftiom diliaberitiug thew protects 
tant heirs. g 
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Three days after, the king came and cloſed the ſeſſion, 
with the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


CC OU have ſhewn ſo great concern for my perion, and 

zeal for my government, and have done 0 much 
ſor the preſervation of the one, and for the ſtrengthening; of 
the other, by the good laws, which have been made, and by 
the ſupplies you have provided for the ſeveral occaſions of 
this year, that the late defigns of our enemies are, by the 
bleſſing of God, like to have no other effect, than to let them 
ſec, how firmly we are united ; and to give me occaſion to ac- 
knowledge your kindneſs, and to affure you of all the returns, 
which a prince can make to his people. 


&« My lords and gentlemen, 


«© The neceſſity of affairs requiring my abſence out of the 
kingdom for ſome time, I do earneſtly recommend to you» 
that in your ſtations you will be aſſiſting to thoſe, whom I 
ſhall leave to adminiſter the government ; and that you will 
be careful in preſerving the public peace of the kingdom.” 


Then the lord keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro 
rogued the parliament till Tueſday the 16th day of June. 


Thus ended this memorable ſeſſion. After molt of rhe 
conſpirators, who had not fl-d beyond fea, were either taken 
or come in voluntarily, and all the examinations were over, 
jome of them were brought to their trials. Mr. Robert Char- 
nock was begun with. He was one of the two fellows of 
Magdalen-College, who in king James's time had turned pa- 
piſt, and was a hot and active agent amongſt them. He was 
a man of good parts, and, next to fir George Barclay, was 
the chief manager and promoter of the intended aflaſhnation. 
This was fo tully proved againſt him, that he was found 
guilty, He ſhewed great preſence of mind, with temper and 
good judgment, and made as ſtrong a defence as the matter 
could bear. Endeavours were uſed to perſuade him to con— 
fels all he knew; for he had been in all the plots from the 
beginning. His brother was employed ro deal with him, 
and he ſcemed to be once in ſuſpence ; but the next time, that 
his brother came to him, he ſaid, that he could not ſave his 
own lite, without doing that, which would take awav the 
lives of ſo many, that he did not think his own life worth it. 
This ſhewed a greatneſs of mind, which had been very 
valuable, had it been better directed. Thus this matter was 
underſtood at that time, But, many years after, the lord 
Somers gave bithop Burnet a very different account of it. 
Charnock, it ſcems, ſent an offer to the king, of a full dif- 
covery of all the conſultations and defigns of his party, and 
defircd no pardon, but only that he might live in ſome eaſy 
priſon; and, if he was found ro prevaricate in anv part of 
his ducovery, he would look for the execution of the ſen— 
tence, But the King apprehended, that fo many perſons 
would be found concerned, and thereby be rendered delperate, 
that he was afraid to have ſuch a ſcene opened, and would 
not accept of his offer. With Charnock were tried lieutenant 
King, and Thomas Keys, formerly a trumpeter, and latcly 
captain Porter's ſervant, who had little to ſay for themſelves ; 
to that, upon a full hearing of the evidence, they were all 
three found guiliy of high-treaſon, and executed at Tyburn 
on the 18th ot March. Before the executionet did his office, 
the malctaQtors delivered each a paper to the ſheriffs, where- 
in they confeſſed the crime which they were accuſed of, but 
endeavoured to palliate it, and at the ſame time to juſtify 
both King James, the jacobites, and Roman catholics. 
Charnock particularly owned, That, to facilitate king 
James's invaſion of England, himſelf and ſome others did 
agree to attack the prince of Orange, and his guards. Thar, 
as for any order or commiſſion of king James's for aflaſſina- 
ting the prince of Orange, he neither ſaw nor heard of any, but 
had had frequent atfurances of that king's having rejected ſuch 
propoſals, when they had been offered. That he had heard, 
there was a commiſſion arrived for levying of war, which it 
was natural to believe, if the king was in ſuch readineſs to 
come over, as was reported; but that he never ſaw it. And, 
as to what regarded the body of the Roman catholics, he 
mult do them the juſtice, that they had no manner of know- 
ledge of this defign, nor did he believe it was communicated 
to any other party of ſuch as were reputed the king's friends, 
but carried on merely by a ſmall number, without the advice, 
conſent, or privity of any parties whatſoever,” King's paper 
was to the ſame purpoſe ; But the way, that they took to 
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vindicate king James, rather faſtened the imputation mes 
upon him. "They did not deny, that he had ſent over , con, 
miſſion to attack the prince of Orange, which, as Porter a, 
poted, Charnock told him he had ſeen. If this had been Pg 
nied by a dying man, his laſt words would have been of fon 
weight. But, inſtead of denying that, which was ſworg, 1, 


only denied, that king James had given a commiſſic; 15 
aſſaſſination. And it ſeems, great weight was laid gy «4, 
word; for all the conſpirators agreed in it, and denied, . 
king James had given a commilhon to aſſaſſinate the ning 
of Orange. This was an odious word, and perhaps ng 5 
ſon was ever ſo wicked, as to order ſuch a thing in ſo ce 
a manner. But the ſending a commiſſion to attack the kin, 
perſon was the ſame thing upon the matter, and was ahh te, 
the witneſſes had depoſed. T heretore their not denying this 
the terme, in which the witneſſes ſwore it, plainly imphiag; 
confeſhon, that it was true. But ſome, who had a mine 1 
deceive themſelves or others, laid hold on this, and made ores 
uſe of it, that dying men had acquitted king James of th, 
aflafination. Such flight colours will ſerve, when b ok 
are engaged bcforchand to believe as their affections |, 
them. 

The next, who were tried, found guilty, condemned, 251 
executed on the 3d of April for the ſame complicated crm 
of the allaſſination and invaſion, were fir John Friend 
fir William Perkins. Friend had riſen from mean beging;ng 
to great credit and much wealth. He was emplo; ed b: kine 
James, and had all this while adhered firmly to his intereßte 
His purſe was more coniidered than his head, and was oper 
on all occaſions, as the party applied to him. While colonel 
Parker was formerly in the Lower (as has been related) ua 


i 


information of an atiafhination of the King detgned bv hin, 
he furniſhed the money, that corrupted the ke pets, ard 
helped him to make his cſcape. He knew of the affaff 
tion, though he was not to be an actor in it. But he had: 


commilhon for raiſing a regiment for king James, and he 


" 
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Aid thy 
had entertained and paid the officers, who were to ſerve under 
him. He allo joined with thoſe, who had ſent over Char: 
nock in May 1695, with the meflage to king James; Vya 
all this evidence, Freind was condemned. Sir William Pet: 
kins was a gentleman of eſtate, who had gone violemly int 
the paſſions and intereſts of the court in king Charles IT 
time: He was one of the fix clerks in chancery, and took all 
the oaths to the government, rather than loſe his place. H: 
not only conſented to the deſign of the aſſaſſination, but un 
dertook to brin | 


Ut up 
? 


en, who ſhould aſſiſt in it; and it 
10rſes for that ſervice, from the countt; 
d the perſons; ſo that th's lay vet in ds 
eaſt, He was not to have ated in the buſinets him- 


had DIOUg 


own br 


ſelf, for he had IKkewite a commiſſion for a regiment, aa 
therefore was to have reſerved himſelf for that ſervice. He 
bad allo provided a ſtock of arms, which were hid unit 
ground, and were now diſcovered. Upon this evidence be 
was condenn 


* * 


ned. Great endeavours were uſed both with il 
ohn Freind and him to confeſs all they knew. Freind ws 
more ſullen, as he knew leſs; for he was only app! ed to 470 
truſted, when they wanted his monev. Perkins fluctugel 
more ; he confefled the whole thing. for which hc was ct 
demned, but would not name the five perſons, won! 
was to have ſent in to aſſiſt in the aff:lination. He 2 
that he had engaged them in it, and therefore could not th 
of ſaving his own lite by deſtroyipg theirs; He confchee 
that he had ſeen king James's commiſſion. The words d 
fered a little from thoſe, which Porter had mentioned; 9% 
Porter did not ſwear, that he ſaw it himſelf, and only relates 
what Charnock had told him concerning it. Yet Perkins 546 
they were to the fame effect. He believed, it was all writ WW 
king James's own hand, he having ſeen his Writing Ofith 


He owned, that he had raiſed and maintained a regime 
but he thought he could not ſwear againſt his officers, Us, 
he himſelf had drawn them into the ſervice ; and he amy 
that he knew nothing of the other regiments. Me tent 10 
the biſhop of Ely, to whom he repeated all theſe particu” 
and ſeemed much troubled with a ſenſe of his former 1 
which had been very irregular. The houſe of comme! 25 
ſome to examine him; but he gave them ſo little ſatist een 
that they left him to the courſe of the law. His tenderte: 
in not acculing thoſe whom he had drawn in, was 10 8 
rous, that this alone ſerved to create ſome regard tor à . 
who had been long under a bad character. In the beg 
of April, Freind and he were executed together. A. 0. 
execution, they delivered their confetliggs to the mer 
Sir John Freind, though he denied his knowledge of the ps 
vaſion and affafſination, yet ſeemed to own himſelf gu 11 
endeavourirg to juſtify himlelf by ſaying, That the © 
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. ſuffered ſor, be firmly believed to be the cauſe of God and 
ye b 


Fo ligion, an . . 
. een heard to require a firm duty and allegiance, That as no 
Dae : | 


d agreeable to the laws of the land, which he 


jon ſo neither any © domeſtic* power can alienate our alle- 

nee; for it WAS altogether new and unintelligibſe to him, that 
| Feking' ſubjects can de poſe and dethrone him on any account, 
An 5 d 


. onitfitute any, that have not an immediate right to his 
r c ; F 


Place; and that, as they ought not to do this, ſo, when it 
., gone, to affiſt him in the recovery of his right Was Juſti- 
ble, and their duty. He profeffed bimſelf a member of 
dhe church of England, which he heartily beſoug ht God 
| \miphty to bleſs and preſerve; to deliver this ſinful nation 
Tom the guilt ot rebclhon, blood, an peur y 3 to comtort 
Ine diſtreſſed King, reſtore him to his right, and his miſled 
ſubiects to their allegiance; and to blets his royal confort 
his royal highnets the prince of Wales, that he might 


. a in ſtature and in favour with God and man.“ Sir 
M illiam Perkins confeſſed, That he was privy to a deſign 
ann 5 „ « 
poon the prince of Orange, but was not to act in it: and he 


ſarisfied, that very few or none knew of it, but 
Whoſe, who undertook to do it. That he had leen a commil- 
Eon from king James to levy war »gainſt the prince ot 
Drange; but, as for any commiſfion particularly levelled 
doin his perſon, he neither faw nor heard of any fuch. 
Nat he thought it for his honour to fay, he was entirely in 
Ine intereſt of king James, being always firmly perſuaded of 
mme juſtice of bis cauſe, and looked upon it as his duty, both 


a ſubject and an Engliſhman, to allift him in the recovery 
t his throne, which he believed his majeſty to be deprived 
pf, Contrary to all right and juſtice; in which opinion he 


» took the laws and conſtitution of his country for his guide. 
ad, laſtly, that he dicd in the communion of the church of 
and, in which he was educated.” A very remarkable 
of the boldneſs of the jacobites, appeared on this 
cation. Feind and Perkins had not changed their religion, 
ut till called themſelves proteſtants; lo three of the nonjut— 
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Nated on them to the place of execution; where they all 
three joined to give them the abſolution of the church, as it 
finds in the office of vilitation of the ſick, and accompanied 
the ceremony with a folemn impoſition of hands. The court 
was exttemely offended at this conduct of theirs, which 
ſeemed to juſtify the conſpiracy, ſince the dying perſons on- 
ed the ill defigns, in which they had engaged, and expreticd 
no lort of repentance for it. Fourteen ot the biſhops there- 
fore, who happened to de then in London, publiſhed a de. 
clutation, © wherein they cenſured the performance of this ol - 
fice of the church, without a previous contethon made, and 
abhorrence exprefſed by the priſoners of the heinous crime, 
for which they died, as extremely iniolent and without pre- 
cedent in the manner, and altogether irregular in the thing, 
being a manifeſt tranſgreſſion of the church's order, and pro- 
tance abuſe of the authority of Chriſt, fince. Mr. Collier, and 
lr. Snatt, and Mr. Cooke muſt either look on the perſons ab- 
Io'ved as umpenitents or martyrs.” The lord chief juſtice Holt, 
Kewile on the 7th of April, repreſented to the grand jury, 
; the court of King's-Bench, the pernicious practices of 
ale three abſolving priefts, and the jury delivered a prefent- 
nicat againſt them, ſetting forth, That they were enemies to 
115 Majeity and his government, promoters and encouragers 
| the atlaſſination and invaſion, and a ſcandal ro the church. 
nough a bill of high miſdemcanour was found againſt 
em, and Cooke and Snatt were committed to Newgate ; 
Jet, through the lenity of this reipn, no manner of puniſh- 
Went was inflicted on them; and Jeremy Colher, who kept 
out of the way, with great aſſurance publiſhed ſeveral papers, 
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ein he endeavoured to juſtify his practice, with reſpect 
to manner, form, and occaſion. 

On the 21ſt of April, brigadier Rookwood, major Lowick, 
and Mr. Charles Cranburn, three other con{pirators, were 
brought to their trial, and were the firſt, who had the bene- 
it of the ſtatute made this very ſeſſion, to regulate trials in 
cles of high treaſon. But neither the copy of the indictment, 
dich was delivered to them, nor the advantage of being de- 
ſended by fir Bartholomew Shower, and two other eminent 


pers did avail them much; for the evidence againſt them 


was 10 plain and pofitive, that they were all three found 
eceived ſentence accordingly. Rookwood and 
wick were papiſts; they expreſſed their diſlike of the de- 
Sa, but infiſted on this, that, as milirary men, they were 
Wa to obey al! military orders; and they thought that the 


Kin. 8 SS. 
F ng, Who knew the laws of war, ought to have regard to 
Wins, 


end forgive them. Great interee ſſion was made by ſome 


no fo E . . , 
men for the life of Lowick, but in vain. Cranburn 
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2g elergumen, Mr, Collier, Mr. Snatt, and Mr. Cooks, : 


ing drawn together a body of 
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called himfelf a proteſtant, but was more ſullen than the 
other two; to ſuch a degree of fury and perverſenets had the 
jacobites wrought up their party. They were all three ex 
ecuted on the 29th of April. 
Mr. Knightly and Nr. Cooke (fon of fir Miles Cooke, one 
of the fix clerks in Chancery) were the two laſt that were 
tried this year, Knightly confeſfed all, and upon that, tho' 
he was condemned, he had a reprieve, and was afterwards 
pardoned. Cooke was tried on account of the intended inva— 
lion; for he was not charged with the aſſaſtination. His trial 
was conſidered as inttoductory to that of the earl of Ayleſbu— 
ry (who had been committed to the Tower) tor the evidence 
was the ſame as to both. Porter and Goodman were two 
w.tnefles againſt him. They had been with him at a meeting 
in a tavera in Leadenball-Srreer, where Charnock received 
in{truciions to 80 10 France with the m. lage 10 King James. 
All that was brought againſt this, was, that the maſter of the 
tavern, and two of his ſervants, {wore, that they remem- 
bered well when that company was at the tavern, for they 
were often coming into the room where they far, both at 
d.nner-tune, and atter it; and that they ſaw not Goodman 
there; _ nay, they were poſitive, that he was not there. 
On the other hand, Porter depoted, that Goodman was 
pot with them at dinner, but that he came to that houſe 
atter dinner, and ſent him in a note ; upon which he, with 
the conſent of the company, went out and brought him in. 
And then it was certain, that the ſervants of the houſe were 
not in that conſtant attendance z nor could they be believed 
in a negative, againſt poſitive evidence to the contrary. 
Their credit was not ſuch, but that it might be well ſup— 
poſed, that, for the intereſt of their houſe, they might be in- 
duced to make ftretches. The evidence was believed, and 
Cooke was found guilty, and condemned. He obtain- 
cd many ſhort reprieves, upon affurances, that he would 
tell all he knew. But it was viſible, that he did not deal fin: 
ccrely, and his puniſhment ended in a ban 
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As ſoon as the neus came 8, that the conſpiracy 
was happily diſcovered, the king fate, and Fngland treed 
from the apprehenſions of an invaſion, the prince} of Vaude— 


none and the Other Sener. ls bethought tho mb: Iv S0! 


! 
MLARING 
{ome 


attempt, by way of revcner, on the French, for 
their intended invaſion of Ungland. 
1 


1 n- © ! ſo 
In order to. which, hav- 


« 


troops from leveral garrifons 
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thc carl of Athlone, and Icutcnant-guncral Cochorn marched 
from Namur with forty $quadrons, thirteen battalions, fik— 


teen pieces of cannon, and fix mortars. While the carl, with 
the greateſt part of theſe forces, inveſted Dinant, Cochorn 
advanced with the reſt of the troops and all the artillery to 
Givet, where the enemy had laid up a large magazine: and, 
having got his batterics in readineſs by the 16th in the morn- 
ing, he began to fire into the town with bombs and red-hot 
bullets, which ſet both the forage and houſes on fire. At 
the ſame time a detachment of foidicrs were commanded to 
enter the town with large ſhmbeaux in their hauds; Which 
they performed with great bravery, firing the cazerns and 
granaries, where the oats and other magazines lay; ſo that 
the whole town and magazine were entirely contumed ; and 
all this executed with the inconfiderable Jots of nine or ten 
men. 

Not long after ſir Cloudeſly Shovel ſailed out of the Downs 
with ſeveral men of war and bomb-veſlels, and being come to 


13 


Calais on the 3d of April, captain Benbow, notwithſtanding 


the vigorous oppoſition from the encmies boats and halt- 
gallies, threw between three and four hundred bombs, moſt 
of which fell in the town, and among{t the tnbarkations in 
the pier, and ſet fire to the town in three or four places, and 
and to ſome veſſels in the port. Though the ſucceſs of this 
bombardment did not anſwer either the expence or expect— 
ation of the Englith, yet the damage done was not fo incon- 
ſiderable as the French gave out; it being certain that ſeveral 
houſes were burnt and ſpoiled, beſides the church and con- 
vent and ſome part of the cazerns *. 

The republic of Venice was the laſt of the ſtates in Europe, 
not engaged in the war againſt England, that would acknow- 
ledge king William. After Ruflel had appeared with a great 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and the republic ſaw a general 
peace could not be far off, they thought of ſending an em- 
baſſy to London. On the 11th of April this year, arrived, 
as embaſſadors extraordinary from that ſtate, ſignior Soranzo 
and fignior Venier, and, after making a ſplendid entry on 
the 22d, they had their firſt public audience the 1ſt of May. 
Soranzo the eldeſt of the embaſlidors was knighted, and, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom on the like occation, the King pre- 
ſented him with his ſword, 


that the French have raiſed a croſs and oratory near a ſhell, which to this day ſticks in the market place at Calais, ſays Boyer, vol. III. p. 172. 


Before 
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Before the king went abroad, he conferred the following 
honours and preferments. SN 

George Hamilton, third ſon of duke Hamilton, for his mi- 
litary ſervices in Ireland and Flanders, was created carl of 
Orkney, in the kingdom of Scotland. 

Sir John Lowther, on the firſt of May, was created baron 
Lowther of Lowther, and viſcount Lonſdale in the county 
of Weſtmoreland ; and the ſame day fir John Thomplon, 
bart. was raiſed to the dignity of a baron of this kingdom by 
the ſtile and title of baron Haverſham of Haverſham in the 
county of Bucks. At the ſame time his majeſty conſtituted 
fir Thomas Littleton one of the lords commiſhoners of the 
treaſury ; Mr. Chriſtopher Muſgrave, clerk of the ordnance ; 
and Mr. James Lowther, clerk of the delivery of the ord- 
nance ; and conferred the honour of knighthood on Theodore 
Janſſen, an eminent merchant of the city of London, for the 
zeal, which he had on all occaſions expreſſed for the govern- 
ment, particularly in the buſineſs of the bank of England. 
Not long after the lord keeper of the great ſcal of England, 
or the lord chancellor, the lord preſident of the privy-coun- 
cil, the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, or lord treaſurer, 
the firſt commillioner of the admiralty, or lord admiral, the 
two principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, for the time being, and the earls of Bridgewater 
and Tankerville, fir Philip Meadows, William Blaithwayte, 
John Pollexfen, John Locke, Abraham Hill, and John Me- 
thuen, eſquires, were declared commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations. Mr. Popple was made'ſecretary to this board. 

On the iſt of May, the king declared in council, that he 
had appointed the fame perſons to adminiſter the government 
during his abſence, who had diſcharged that truſt the laſt 
year, The next day the king went from Kenſington to Mar- 
gate, and on the zd of May embaiked on board his vatcht 
for Holland; but, the wind, which was then fouth ſouth— 
ealt, turning in the evening to the eaftward, and there being 
an appearance of a florm, he came on ſhore again. Two days 
alter, the wind being more favourable and the weather fair, 
he went on board the Elizabeth, vice-admiral Aylmer com- 
mander, and on the 7th landed at Orange-Polder, and about 
midnight arrived at the Hague. 

The ſummer patled over, both in Flanders and on the 
Rhine, without any action. The diſcovery of the plot, and 
the proceedings of the parliament upon it, took up ſo much 
time, that the King could not prevent the enemies taking the 
field before him. Bur the common ſcarcity of money Kept 
both ainues quiet, All the funds given for this year's ſer— 
vice proved detective, but that of the land-bank failed to- 
tally ; and the credit of the bank of England was much 
ſhaken. About five millions of chpped money was brought 
into the exchequer ; and the loſs that the nation ſuffered, by 
the recoining of the money, amounted to two millions, and 
two hundred thouſand pounds. The coinage was carried on 
with all poſhble haſte ; about cighty thouſand pounds was 
coined every week : Yet {till this was flow, and the new 
money was generally kept up; ſo that, for ſeveral months, 
little of it appeared. This ſtop, in the free circulation of 
money, put the nation into great diſorder: Thoſe who, ac- 
cording to the act of parliament, were to have the firſt pay- 
ments in milled money, for the loans they had made, kept 
their ſpecie up, and would not let it go, but at an unreaſon- 
able advantage. The king had no money to pay his army, 
ſo they were in great diſtreſs, which they bore with wonder- 
ful patience : By this means, the king could undertake no- 
thing, and was forced to he on the detenfive. Nor were the 
French ſtrong enough to make an impreſſion in any place; 
the king had a mighty army, and was much ſuperior to the 
enemy, yet he could do nothing; and it paſſed for a happy 
campaign, becauſe the French were not able to take any ad- 
vantage from thoſe ill accidents, that our want of ſpecie 
brought us under ; which indeed were ſuch, that nothing 
but the ſenſe all had of the late conſpiracy, kept us quiet 
and free from tumults. It now appeared, what a ftrange 
error the king was led into, when he accepted of ſo great a 
ſum, to be raiſed by a land-bank : Ir was ſcarce honourable, 
and not very late at any time; but it might have proved 
fatal at a time, in which money was like to be wanted, 
which want would have been leſs felt, if paper credit had 
been kept up: But one bank working againſt another, 


and the gold{miths againſt both, pur us to great ſtreights ; 
yet the bank ſupplicd the king in this extremity, and there- 


by convinced him, that they were his friends in affection, as 
well as intereſt. 5 


On the other hand, France was very uneaſy under ſo long 
The country was exhauſted, and 
Their trade was ſunk to 


and ſo deſtructive a war. 
they had neither men nor money, 


CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


nothing, and public credit was loſt. The ereation gf 


Oey 


offices, which always was conſidered as a reſource never 10 


0 be 
exhauſted, did not work as formerly. Few buyers or under 


takers appeared. The French king's health was thobot 
declining ; he affected ſecrecy and retirement; ſo that 1 
the temper of his mind, and the ſtate of his affairs, di, 
him to defire a peace, Accordingly, this ſummer de mig 
ſome ſteps towards it; and the ſtreights, to which both 4. 
mies were reduced, ſeemed to favour his negotiations, h. 
fore the king's arrival at the Hague, monſieur Calliercs u, 
ſent with propofitions to the States, for ſertling the pteliqh. 
naries of a treaty, at the ſame time that d'Avaux was 


both 


oled 


. 9 8 Preflin 
the King of Sweden to offer his mediation, The King 4 
France addreſſed himſelf firſt to the Dutch, becauſe he ſup. 


poſed, that they could not but be weary of a redious Var, 
which had almoſt ruined their trade, the only ſource of thur 
riches, and even ſubſiſtence, and would therefore joe 
hearken to peace, than either the emperor or the king ct 
England. It is true, the Hollanders had an abſolute de 
pendence upon his Britannic majeſty, not only becaub 
he was their Stadtholder, but alſo becauſe, fince the; 
firſt ſettlement, they always found it, and eftecmed ;; 
their intereſt to keep cloſely united to England, in order 1, 
maintain a balance between the houſes of Bourbon and Au- 
ſtria, and preſerve themſelves from being cruſhed by either. 
Yet, as the French king was at laſt reſolved to acknywleds, 
king William, (which reſolution he took foon after the jp. 
tended invaſion miſcarried) fo he believed, that the Huch 
would not coldly entertain the propoſals, which he detione 
to make them, fince, by removing this great obſtacle, th; 
way {cemed to lie open to a general peace. 

The States of Holland finding by the French King's pro. 
poſals, and his offers to deliver up ſo many places, that 
there was room for an honourable and laſting peace, thy 
gave Callieres a favourable reception, but yet retulc cither 
to grant him a paſſport, except by the concurring allowance 
of king William, or to treat without his and the conſent 6 
their other allies. This was no more than Callieres exp 
ed; for though, at the treaty of Nimeguen, the French plc. 
nipotentiaries found a way to draw the Dutch to a ſcpante 
peace, by making them jealous of the prince of Orange; ya 
he was perſuaded, that the Hollanders were by this time too 
ſenfible of their former miſtake, to ſuffer the French to play 
the fame game over again. However, Callieres having po- 
firive orders from his, maſter not to acknowledge king Wi. 
lam, till he had good aſſurances of the peace, he found out 
an expedient, which was, that the States and he ſhould not 
come to a final concluſion ; bur, if they found reaſon to agree 
upon any point, that the ſame ſhould be communicated to 
their allies. To this the Dutch readily conſented ; and, 
amonglt other particulars, demanded, as preliminaries ot the 
treaty, the reſtitution of Lorrain, and of the towns of Str. 
burg and Luxemburg. Callieres granted both in his mit: 
ter's name, but, upon condition, that Lorrain ſhould be it 
ſtored to the duke of that name, on ſuch terms only as had 
been agreed to at Nimeguen. This was oppoſed by the pre: 
ſident Canon, who took care of the duke of Lorrain's interctts 
in Holland, under pretence, that, when his maſter entered 
into the grand alliance, the confederates engaged never d 
conclude a peace, till he had full ſatisfaction done hin; 
urging, that, if the duke's dominicns were not reſtored o 
him, but upon the terms of the peace of Nimeguen, be 
ſhould rather be a loſer than a gainer by the confederic!s 
fince he could have made a better bargain with the Freve? 
king, before he entered into the war. But as, in molt 
liances, great potentates ſeldom regard the concerns of 110 
petty princes, whom they have engaged in their (ures 
when they have no more need of them; ſo the Allics, af 
they had ſpoken once or twice in the duke of Lorrain's bebal, 
did not think fir to inſiſt any longer upon that affair; thong 
Canon gave in ſeveral memorials, which were fore d 
ſupported by the imperial miniſters, whoſe maſter was ett, 
ous to prolong the concluſion of the treaty. On the othel 
hand, that ſpirit of chicanery, and injuſtice, that had feier 
ed to long in the French court, ſtill appeared in ever) lep 
that was taken towards a treaty ; for they made ule of ©” 
vocal terms in every paper, which was offered in their ae 
The States- general had felt the effects of theſe in oy 
treaties too ſenſibly, not to be now on their guard ee 
them. But the French till teturned to them; and, *. 
ſome points ſeemed to be quite ſettled, new difficulties "I 
ſtill thrown in. It was urged by them, that the popiih felge 
mult ſtill continue at Straſburg ; and that che lng of En 
could not in conſcience yield that point. It was alio 55 
tended, that Luxemburg was to be reſtored in t= 140 * 
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\ which it was when the French took it. Theſe variations 
W:. .\mo(t break off the negotiation ; but the k rench would 
4 E rp it fall, and yielded them up again. So that it was 
1 his was only an amuſement, and an artifice, by 
| E ſhew of peace, to get the parliament of England to de- 

Hire for it; fince, as a trading nation muſt grow weary of a 

Tr, ſo the party, which the) nad among the Englith, would 
i' in with the inclination, that was now become gene- 

Sal, to promote the peace. For, though our affairs were 

all reſpects, except that of the coin, in ſo good a condi- 

Bon, that the nation felt itſelf grow richer by the war, yet, 

Yuring each campaign, we ran a greater riſque than our ene- 

Pes did; for all our preſervation hung on the ſingle thread 

of the king's life, and on that proſpect the party, that were 

wvcrſe to the government, had great hopes, and acted with 
puch ſpirit during the war, which there was great reaſon to 

think muſt ſink with a peace. 22 

Jo make the Spaniards the more willing to put an end to 

the war, the duke of Vendoſme, who this year commanded 

the French forces in Catalonia, reſolved to make them teel 
the power of his maſter's arms, by attacking them in their 
amp near Oſtalrick. In order to this he paſſed the river Ter, 
and underſtanding, that the Spaniſh cavalry, commanded by 
the prince of Hetle Darmſtadt, had advanced out of the lines 

t obſerve him, fell upon them with great vigour, 'The 

Spaniards, ſeeing none but borſe appear againft them, reſo- 

lately ſtood their ground, and forced ſome of the French 

Kuadrons to retire, But, when they ſaw the number of the 

Wcmy increaſe, and a ſtrong body of infantry come up to 

fpport them, they retreated in very good order under the 

Eannon planted on their lines; where the French, eager of 

purſuir, met with ſuch a warm reception, as quickly obliged 

them to retire in their turn. In this action the Spaniards loft 
bear three hundred men, and the French about two hundred. 

Both the king and queen of Spain were about this time lo ill, 

that, as is uſual upon ſuch occaſions, it was ſuſpected they 

were both poiſoned. The king of Spain relapſed often, and 
at laſt remained in that low ſtate of health, in which he fecm- 
ed to be always rather dying than living. The court of 

France were glad of his recovery, being not then in a cond:- 

tion to undertake ſuch a war, as the Dauphin's pretenſions 

Muſt have engaged them in. 

The campaigu on the Rhine was ſtill more inconſiderable 
than that in Catalonia, The French indeed, in the beginning 
pf tlic ſpring, boaſted their paſſing the Rhine, and forced 
prince Lewis of Baden to intrench himſelf to avoid an en- 

agement. But now, towards the end of the year, the prince 
in his turn _crotied the Rhine near Mentz, and, being joined 
by the Heſhan troops, advanced to Newſtadt, where the 

French were ſo ſtrongly intrenched, that all he could do was 

bo cannonade them for ſeveral days. It was at the ſame time 

o contrived, that general Thungen ſhould have pafled the 

Riine not far from Philipſburg, in order to have attacked 

th: French in the rear; but they, having notice of that de- 

bn, detached the marquis d'Uxelles to diſappoint it. So 

mat the Germans, after they had got ſome booty, and divers 
Ebolliges for contribution, repaſſed the Rhine towards the 
beginning of October, and then marched into winter quar- 
ters, 

The principal affair of this year, in relation to the grand 
bontederacy, was managed in Italy. During the winter the 
court of France renewed their intrigues with the duke of 
davoy, to engage him in a ſeparate peace. The Pope's 
Nuncio, and the Venetian envoy, ſeconded the deſigns of 
Wat crown, their maſters being deſirous of ſending the Ger— 
Ns out of Italy, and taking the duke out of the neceffity 

„depending on thoſe, whom they called heretics. The 
Awagement in the buſineſs of Caſal looked fo dark, that the 

'v Galway, the king's general and envoy there, appre- 

ended there was ſoracthing myſterious under it. But the 
Lake would not own, that he was in any negotiation, till he 
| ould nave received the advances of money, that were pro- 
Wed him from England and Holland; for he was much ſet 
4 acaping up treature, even during the war; to which end 
| Ke had debaſed his coin ſo, that it was not above a fixth part 
| "gag value of what it paſſed for. He was always beſet 
3 priefts, who were perpetually complaining of the 
tels, which hereſy was like to make in his dominions. 


I 4 a 

13 5 his memoirs (I. p. 1.) ſays, it was believed that France 
1 ü 5 was ki * Ly that the duke's pretence, tor making a ſeparate 
Wie bienerol wo illiam's declaring to the count de la Tour, that the giv- 
the we oy e duke of Savoy ſhould not be inſiſted on. This was only to 
Wicce/; of th 3. of that Peace, which was negotiated by ſurprize. The 
une 1 =Y aination-plot, in 1696, was thought ſo certain, that about 
Wn fo th. p o executed, the court of France ſent a perſon of diſtinc- 
3 uke of Savoy, who repreſented to him, that king William was 

umb. 19. 
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He had indeed granted a very full edict in favour of the 
Vaudois, reſtoring to them their former liberties and privi- 
leges, which the lord Galway took care to have expreſſed in 
the moſt emphatical words, and paſted with all the formali- 
ties of law, to make it as cfteEtua;, as laws and promiſes can 
be, Yet every ſtep, that was made in that affair, was merely 
extorted from the duke by the interceſſion of the king and 
the ſtates-general, and by the lord Galway's zeal. But the 
French were grown ſo weary of the war, and found the charge 
of it ſo heavy, that they made the duke ſuch large and advan- 
tageous offers, that he reſolved to accept them, notwithfland- 
ing his ſtrict engagements of honour to the Allies. However 
he wanted not plauſible reaſons to juſtify his conduct in this 
point; for though England and Holland had ever punctually 
paid in the ſubſidies, which they had promiſed, and even 
iomething more; yet the emperor and king of Spain were 
greatly in arrears in their contributions and ſupplies. Indecd 
the Allies did not fail to aſſure him, that they would pro- 
cure him conditions at the general treaty, as much, if not 
more advantageous, than thoſe, which France offered him 
at pretent, But thoſe were looſe and diſtant promiſes, and 
theſe of France certain and at hand, and ſupported beſides by 
threats from that crown to invade the reſt of his country next 
ſummer with a formidable army. However, though the 
duke urged the probability of the effects of this threatening, 
to juſtify his conduct to the Allies; yet it is certain, that a 
ſtronger motive inclined him to a ſeparate peace, and that 
was the marriage of his eldeſt daughter to the Dauphin's 
eldeſt ſon. It was not late to conclude this treaty at Turin, 
where the duke was narrowly obſerved by the lord Galway; 
and therefore, to eſcape the ſagacity of that miniſter, he went 
towards the cloſe of the winter, with a ſmall retinue of his 
own naming, to our lady of Loretto, concealing a political 
journey under the pretence of a religious vow. This gave 
no ſmall umbrage to the lord Galway, who knowing him to 
be more a fſtatelman than a bigot, and being retated to ac- 
company him, ſent ſpies after him. But, notwithſlanding 
all their vigilance, they could never get the leatt notice of 
the treaty of peace, which the duke figned at I.oretto, by 
the mediation of the agents of Rome and Venice, and a pri- 


vate metienger from the Marſhal de Catinat. By this treaty 


the French reſtored to the duke all the new conqueſts, which 
they had made, as alſo P:gnerol demolithed ; gave him four 
millions of livres towards the reparation of the damages, 
which he had ſuſtained during the war; engaged to aſſiſt him 
with eight thouſand foot and four thouland horle, to be main— 
tained at the charge of the king of France ; and that a mar- 
riage between the duke of Burgundy, and the princefs, his 
daughter, ſhould be forthwith treated of, to be conſummated 
as ſoon as they ſhould be of age. As for the princels's por- 
tion, it was agreed, that the duke ſhould give her two hun- 
dred thoutand crowns of gold, towards the payment of which 
he was to give a diſcharge for one hundred thouſand crowns 
of gold, which remained due by France to the houſe of Savor, 
as a part of the ducheſs royal's portion; and the remainder 
the French king promiſed to remit, in conſideration of this 
preſent treaty, of which the pope and Venetians were guuy 
rantecs, and which was ſoon after ratified in France, 

As ſoon as the duke was returned from Loretito, his chief 
care was to conccal this engagement, not only trom the mini\- 
ters and generals of the Allies, but even from his own. The 
marquis de St. Thomas was the only perſon, whom he ha 
entruſted with this important negotiation, and who, in a 
diſguiſe, had taken many journies to Pignerol, to conter ei- 
ther with count de Theſlé, governor of that place, or with 
marſhal de Catinat, who came thither inco:gnito upon the 
ſame account. But becauſe it is almoſt inpoſhble for a 
miniſter of fate to abſent himſelf from court, without being 
miſſed, the marquis de St. Thomas's frequent diſappearing 
gave no {mall ſuſpicion to the miniſters of the Allics, who 
cauſed him to be ſo diligently obſerved, that his clandeſtine 
journies to Pignerol were at laſt diſcovered, Though this 
was a convincing proof of the duke of Savoy's holding intelli— 
gence with the enemy, yet they managed him very tenderly, 
and never took notice of the matter. But not long after his 
return from Loretto, the king, having received intormation 
of the ſeparate treaty concluded there, acquainted the lord 
Galway with it, who immediately communicated this advice 


juſt theu killed. That he knew him to be the ſupport of the grand alliance, 
which would be now entirely broken, and therefore the duke ought to take 
care of himſelf, That France had a great regard for him, and would grant 
him advantageous terms, The duke was ſurpriſed at this news, which the 
other perceiving, told him with an air of aſſurance, that he muſt give an 
immediate and poſitive anſwer. The duke deſired half an hour to conſider, 
which being granted, he walked into his cloſet, anch the time being ddapſed, 
he accepted the offers of France, 
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to the other miniſters of the Allies, and began his expoſtu- 
lations with the duke, ſhewing him the principal articles, 
which he had concluded with France. The duke was ex- 
tremely ſarprized at this diſcovery, but perfiſted in denying 
it, till the French, advancing to his atſiſtance, enabled him 
to throw off all diſguiſ-, without fearing the refentment of 
his Allies. For, to cover this defection from the Allies, it 
was further agreed, that Catinat ſhould draw his army toge- 
ther, before the duke could biing his, to make head againſt 
him ; and that he ſhould be ordered to attempt the bombard- 
ment of Turin, that fo the duke might ſcem to be forced 
by the extremity of his affairs, to take ſuch conditions as 
were offcred him. Accordingly, towards the, end of May, 
marſhal de Catinat came down from the mountains of Savoy 
into the plains of Turin, with an army of near fifty-thouſand 
men, and much ſuperior in number to the confederates. 
The duke of Savoy {till diflembled ; and, as if there had 
been no intelligence between him and the court of France, 
under the pretence of defending his places, he put all his 
own infantry into them, and tent all the confederates forces 
to the camp at Montcallier, which he fortified by drawing a 
line from the Doero to the Po, in order, as was pretended, 
to ſecure his capital city againg a bombardment. 

Of all the officers, in the French army, the marſhal de 
Catinat alone was acquainted with the treaty, which occa- 
noned ſome diſputes between him and the grand prior. The 
duke, the better to cover his defign, ſent out daily German 
parties to harraſs the French foragers, which generally re- 
turned with advantage. This the grand prior bore with 
great impatience, and had often defired leave of the marſhal to 
charge them, but had ſtill been denied. Provoked by theſe 
refuſals, and aſcribing the general's conduct either to want of 
courage or experience, in the height of his zeal for the French 
king's ſervice, he acquainted him with Catinat's proceedings, 
in a letter ſabſcribed by moſt of the other ſubaltern generals, 
The king ſmiled at this information, and ſent an antwer, 
that the marſhal had obeyed his orders, and that, in a thort 
time, the event would fully juſtify his conduct. The grand 
prior queſtioned the King's meaning, of which he had no lon- 
ger reaſon to doubt, when on the 12th of July, a truce was 
concluded for a month, and afterwards. continued to the 15th 
of September. The duke of Savoy endeavoured to obtain 
the conſent of the Allies to this ſuſpenſion of arms; bur, 
though they ſtill refuſed it, yet they behaved themſelves fo, 
as if they had in effect accepted it. The duke had demand- 
ed ſo much time, that he might, at leaſt with fome ſhew of 
honour, diſengage himſelf from bis confederates ; for, as 
early as the month of June, he had begun to throw off all 
diſguite ; and having communicated to the miniſters of the 
Allies, the propotals which France made him, and repreſent— 
ed the great ſuperiority of the enemies army, he owned his 
inclination to accept them, palliating his breach of the treaty 
of confederacy with ſeveral plaufible reaſons. Morcover, he 
wrote to moſt of the potentates concerned in the grand alli— 
ance, to alk their conſent; but though every one of them 
poſitively refuſed it, yet he did not ſtop here, but ſigned 
again openly the treaty, which he had fecretly concluded 
ſome months before. The Allics, on their part, left no 
means untried to bring him back to their intereſt. They 
made him effers more advantageous than the former; and 
count Mansfield, whom the emperor had ſent expreſs on this 
important affair, propoſed a match between the king of the 
Romans and the princeſs of Savoy, with an augmentation 
both of troops and ſubſidies. But all the count's eloquence, 
which he exerted on this occaſion, was to no purpoſe, for 
the duke remained firm in his former engagement. Prince 
Fugene, who commanded the Imperial troops, though ncarly 
related to the duke, was extremely provoked at this unex- 
pected change; and prince Commercy, a youth of a violent 


ipirit, was fo enraged at it, that he ſent a challenge to the 


duke, who would have met him ſword in hand, but was with 
great difficulty prevented by fome of his courtiers, who 
happened to be informed of the challenge. This quarrel was 
ſoon after made up, and thete two princes parted very good 
friends. In this interval, the French hoſtages for the treaty, 
the count de Thelle, and the marquis de Bouſole, arrived 
at Turin, with magnificent equipages ; and at the ſame time 
the count de Tana and the marquis d'Aix, were ſent by the 
duke to Catinat's camp upon the tame account. 

One of the chief reaſons, which made the dyke of Savoy con- 
ceal his ſeparate peace with ſo much precaution, was (as has 
been noted) his deſign of getting the remaining part of the 
tub{idics due to him from the contederares. He was particu- 
larly informed of a confiderable remittance from England to 
Genoa, which he wanted to have had in his own coffers ; bur, 
the lord Galway being acquainted in time with his new en- 
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gagements, he ſtopped that money, of which he aftery 
made uſe in the Milancſe, for the payment of the troops u 
der his command, and of ſome Bavarians and Branden, 
ers, which he took into the Engliſh ſervice, It “s reportea 
that ſome of the ſubaltern generals of the Allies had formed; 
defign to ſeize on the city of Turin, of which they Were x 
ready in poſſeſſion; and at the ſame time to ſecure the dyke, 
perſon, in order to force him to break with France. Or tt, 
he was informed, but ſeemed little to mind or fear it ; 4, 
though he durſt not go to the camp at Montcallier, wt. 
paſl-d and repaſted daily by the Spaniſh and German Pug, 
as he went out of Turin, and often viewed their Incampmert 
on the glacis of that city. After all, ſuch an enterprize mitt 
eaſily have been executed, but to go through with it wolli 
have been almoſt impoſſible, conſidering the weakneſs of ut: 


ard; 


confederates, and the ſtrength of the French, who, by tj. 


help of the inhabitants and the duke's troops, would quick 
have made themſelves maſters of all the places in Piedmor— 
and thametully turned out the intruders. Accordingly, tha 


ww) 


project was diſdainfully rejected by the lord Galway, and ttb. 
other generals in chief, who had more wiſdom than to yig] 
the rights of ſovercignty in ſo unwarrantable a manner, 

When the news of theſe proceedings reached landen, 
king William was incamped at Gemblours, where prefider 
de la Tour, the duke of Savoy's envoy, notified to him th: 
jeparate peace, which his maſter had made with the Freren 
king, and that the forces of the Allies were to depart hi 
country within a limited time, or he forced to it by his trags 
aſſiſted by thoſe of France, but that it was in the power c 
the confederates to make a neutrality, which ſhould incl 
all Italy, within the fame time. The king, who was jus 
concerned, that the duke ſhould by letter have excuſed th 
matter to the emperor, king of Spain, and the electots gt 
Bavaria and Brandenburgh, and not to himſelf, receive! 
count de la Tour's meſſage with great coldnefs, and with hi; 
uſual relervednels turned the diſcourſe to other ſubjects. 

The king of France, in conformity to the treaty, made 1 
a ſolemn rctignation of all manner of pretenſions to Savor, 
and the duke's territories, whilſt the troops of the Allies b. 
gan to retire out of a country, where they were already look: 
ed upon as enemies; and to provide for the ſecurity of the 
Miancte, which the French forces, in conjunction with tho's 
of Savoy, were to attack, in order to force the Spaniards i0 
accept of the neutrality, that was offered them and the tet 
of the confederates. The duke followed them cloſe, and, 
upon the expiration of the truce, entered the Milaneſe at the 
head of the French and his own troops, by virtue of his con: 
miſſion of generalifhmo from the French king; and four ds, 
after laid ſiege to Valentia. Thus, by an adventure not to |: 
parallelled in hiſtory, the ſame general commanded two cor- 
tending armies in one campaign. Nay, it is remarkable, 
that the duke, belore the Allies departed his territories, gars 
the orders to them, and at the ſame time to the French, both 
parties acknowledging hun for their chief; a train of policy 
unknown even to his anceſtors, though they ſhewed themtclves 
inconſtant enough between the houſes of France and Aufl 
upon ſeveral occaſions. | 

The ſiege of Valentia was rather a political than a formal 
attack. For though the duke of Savoy, who had all bo. 
nours paid him as generaliſhmo, was for making a vigor0" 
attempt upon the place, becauſe it was agreed, that all tte 
conqueſts made on the Spaniards ſhould remain in his pots! 
ſion ; yet, Catinat having private orders from the Frei! 
king not to obey the duke any further than his intere!t leem- 
ed to require it, being unwillig ro ſuffer a prince, w" 
had been already ſo troubleſome a neighbour to France, ' 
increaſe his power in Italy, he prolonged this ſiege as much 5 
poſſible, in order to give the Allies time to come in ahd. 
cept the neutrality, which was the chief thing, the #renc 
King had in view. Mean while the treaty was carrying © 
by the prince of Fundi for the emperor, the marquis ce 
Leganez. on the part of the Spaniards, the lord Galway for 
king William, and the marquis de St. Thomas for the dä 
of Savoy; and many conferences were held, before the) oo 
be brought to any concluſion, But though the Savoyares 0 
good earneſt, and the French in appearance, were lo cage J 
take Valentia; yet Catinat, for the reaſon beforementioles 
having formed the attacks on the ſtrongeſt ſide, and the K. 
riſon, which conſiſted of near ſeven thouſand men, Germ” 
Spaniards, and French proteſtants, making an obſtinate “ 
liftance, the beſiegers, after thirteen days of open rt 
and the loſs of two thouſand men, had made no confi6!i f 
progrels; when unexpectedly the marqnis de Legge 
metlenger brought the king of Spain's Receprance of f 
neutrality of Italy. In this the Spaniards made a haſty 1 
for, had they ſtaid a little longer, the great and continuil 
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nich began to fall as ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, would 
ainly have obliged the Freuch to raiſe the ſiege, and 
ed the duke of Savoy to give them winter-quarters in 
voy By this treaty 1t was agreed, © That there thould be 
=” utrality or ſaſpenſion of arms till a general peace, That 
Imperial and French troops ſhould depart out of Italy, 
Tad return into their own countries. That in lieu of winter- 
Flarters, which the princes of Italy were otherwiſe obliged 
J allow the Imperialiſts, they ſhould furniſh them with 
$.rec hundred thouſand crowns, that is to ſay, one third be- 
Gore their retreat, and the remainder at a time prefixed, 
ppon ſutficient ſccurity: And that, as ſoon as the Impe— 
Haliſts ſhould begin to march off with ſome part of their 
pops, the French proportionably ſhould do the like, Thus 
the intrigues and artful negociations ot France was con— 
S\uded the particular peace of Italy; which undoubtedly was 
great ſtep towards a general one, through the advantage, 
which that court reaped trom this neutrality ; ſince by it they 
dot only ſaved great ſums of money, but were at liberty to 
burn their united forces againſt the reſt of the confederates. 
Jadced an accident, which fell out not long before, feemed 
© embroil the princes of Chriſtendony in new conteſts ; and 
that was the death of Jobn Sobicſki, the third of that name, 
king of Poland, who died of an apoplectic at, in the 7oth 
10 bear of his age. His deceale, as it uſually happens in elective 
| E odoms, was attended with much contufion among his 
bj-&s, and great animoſities between the competitors for 
ſis crown. 
E Thus ended the war in Piedmont, after it had laſted fix 
; Pignerol was demoliſhed ; but the French, by the 


n 


5 | -re] might build another fort at Feneftrella, which 15 in 
ho the middle of the hills, and ſo would not be fo important as 
of Pigncrol was, though it might prove an uncaſy neighbour tO 
64 the duke of Savoy. The duke's daughter was received in 
bis France as ducheſs of Burgundy, though not of the age of 


conſent : for ſhe was but ten years old. 
This year proved -lfo fatal to Mary Anne of Auſtria, 
q veen-mother of Spain, who died of à cancer in her breaſt, 
He: death was as conſiderable a loſs to the confederates in 
general, as to the Spaniards in particular, confidering her 
the revailing influence over the Spaniſh countels, to make them 
Ike ſuch reloiutions, as were conformable to the intereſts of 


10.8 
: 10 the common cauſe. She was daughter to the emperor Fer- 
rei dinand III; was born in 1634, and married in 1649 to Phi- 
nd, bp 1V, king of Sz ain. 
be Oor affairs at fea went well, with relation to trade. All 
om. dur merchant fleets came ſafely home, and we made no con— 
Jars hdcrable lofles. On the contrary, we took many of the 
o be French privateers; which now gained little in a way of war, 
con. that, in ſome of the former years, had been very advantage- 
able, dus to them. Upon the breaking out of the conſpiracy, or- 
rave ers were ſent to fir George Rooke at Cadiz, to bring home 
bock tbe {quadron under his command. The Spaniards murmur— 
Aicy ed at this; though it was reaſonable for the Engliſh to take 
ves care of themſelves, in the firſt place. Sir George's arrival, 
itn he latter end of April, diſſipated the fears that the Breſt and 
Toulon ſquadrons might join and intercept him. For the 
ral Toulon ſquadron had alſo orders to come about; and they 
| ho- ot into Breſt and other harbours, before fir George being 
otros pined by ſome other men of war from the Downs, was ready 
iu the © meet them. He left the French coaſts, and, on the 23d 


po! May, went into Torbay ; from whence he ſet out tor 
London, to aſſiſt at the Admiralty-board, having refigned 
he command tro the lord. Berkley. About three weeks atter, 
Wor Berkley failed towards Ulhant, to inſult the coaſt of 
tine, To that end, he commanded the Burford and New— 
kellle with a fire-ſhip to land on the ifland of Guoy, and at 
10 lame time ſome ſmall veſſels were ſent along the ſhore. 
Tbe lect anchored near Belle-Iſle; and the boats were imme— 


'renca 

00 ately manned, and ordered to land upon Horeal, one of 
115 Ce Ihe iflands called the Cardinals; which they did, and burnt 
iv tere town, They had the like ſucceſs on Hodicke, another 
» luke i bt thoſe iſlands. Three Engliſh and two Dutch men of war, 
could ih the long-boats, and other ſhips, and ſeven-hundred 
ids in ders and mariners, were ſent to join the men at Guoy, 
get 0 Wl Who, with their aſſiſtance, deſtroyed twenty villages, took 
100% many ſmall vefiels, and killed and carried off one thouſand 
jc gr. Pundred horſes and black cattle. Mean while fir Martin 
mme, kman, with the bomb-veflels, and ten men of war, under 
te ©" UE mand of captain Mees, arrived before St. Martin's, 
enchen ng town og the ifle of Rhee. About two thouland 
derabie Tube and carcaſes were fired with ſuch ſuccels, that the 
gane“! I el part of the town was burnt, or miterably ſhattered. 
of n = French, recovering their ſurprize, brought cannun and 
"fey | 
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mortars to the ſhore, and fired upon the Engliſh, who con- 
tenting themſelves with the miſchief they had done, failed 
away towards Olonne ; where they had but little ſucceſs, 
through a miſtake in the ſituation of the place. Theſe loſſes, 
though not conſiderable in themſelves, put the French affairs 
into great diſtraction ; and the charge which they were at, 
in defending their coaſt, was much greater than ours in at- 
facking it, But it is very probable, that much greater ad— 
vantages might have been made, it the fleet had not been ſo 
divided, that faction appeared in every order, and in every 
motion, Nor did the king ſtudy to reinedy this, but rather 
Kept it up, and ſeemed to think that this was the way to 
pleate both parties; though he found, afterwards, that, by 
all his management with the tories, he diſguſted thoſe who 
were afteCtionate and zealous to him; and that the tories had 
too deep an alienation from him, to be overcome with good 
uſage. Their ſubmiſſion, however, to him gained their 
end, which was to provoke the whigs to be froward and un— 
eaſy. 

The French thought the miſchief done upon their coaſt 
to be, in ſome mealure, repaired by the famous Du Bart, 
who, with eight men of war, and four privateers, fell in 
with a great fleet of Dutch merchant ſhips, homeward bound 
from the Sound, under convoy of tix or jeven frigates ; and 
having taken the frigates, and burnt four of them, deſtroyed 
about thirty merchantmen, and took ſeveral of the reſt. 
This was the ſtate of affairs at home and abroad this ſum- 
mer. 

The 8th of September, the parliament of Scotland met at 
Edinburgh; and the lord Murray, ſecretary of ſtate, and 
lately created earl of Tullibardine, was appointed the king's 
commiſſioner. Scotland was now falling under great miſery, 
by reaſon of two ſuccetlive bad harveiis, which exhauſted 
that nation, and drove away many ot their people ; the great- 
eſt number went over to Ireland. The parliament was very 
thin, to whom the commiſſioner made a ſpeech on the occa- 
lion of their meeting; as did likewiſe the lord Polwarth, 
chancellor of Scotland. Two days after the King's letter 
was read, and then all the members ſigned an aflociation, the 
ſame in ſubſtance with that in England. They reſolved to 
give the king a ſupply ot 1,440,000. Scots, to be raiſed by 
a land-cels, and an additional exciſe, for maintaining the 
ſtanding forces both by ſea and land. And, conſidering the 
danger this Kingdom was in by the late conſpiracy, they or- 
dered an act to be brought in, for ſecuring their religion, 
lives, and properties, in cafe his majeſty ſhould come to an 
untimely death; and another for obliging all in public truſt 
to ſign the aſlociation. Theſe acts being paſſed, which were 
great checks upon the cnemies of the government, the par- 
liament, on the 12th of October, was adjourned to the 8th. 
of December. 

On the zoth of May, the lord Capel, lord deputy of Ire 
land, dying after a long ſickneſs, the council, in puriuance 
of an act made in the 33d year of king Henry VIII, elected 
the lord chancellor Porter to be lord juſtice, and chief go- 
vernor of that Kingdom, till the king's pleaſure was known, 
The Irith parliament met at Dublin, the 27th of June, ac- 
cording to their laſt adjournment. In the lords houſe the 
king's commiſſion was read, appointing the lord chief juſtice 
Haly to be their ſpeaker ; and the commons, at the ſame 
time, having expelled Mr. Sanderſon, the only member of 
the houſe, who had not ſigned the atlociation, adjourned to 
the 4th of Auguſt ; upon which day fir Charles Porter, lord 
chancellor, and the carls of Montrath and Drogheda, now 
appointed lords juſtices and general governors of Ireland, fig- 
nified the king's pleaſure to the parliament, that they ſhould 
farther adjourn themſelves. 

On the $th of December, ir Charles Porter was ſeized with 
a fir of an apoplexy, and died immediately. 

The king, being weary of a campaign, that afforded him 
no opportunity for action, left the army towards the latter 
end of Auguſt under the command of the elector of Bavaria, 
and went to his uſual diverſion of ſtag-hunting about his pa- 
laces of Dieren and Loo. On the 14th of September he ſet 
out from Loo, accompanied by the duke of Zell (a prince, 
whom he ever reſpected as a father, and Joved as a brother) 
and the next day went to Cleves, where he was magnificently 
entertained by the court of Brandenburg, who were come 
thither on purpoſe to receive his viſit, Having ſpent two 
days at this agreeable place, the king and the duke of Zell 
went back to Loo, where three days after he was followed 
by the clector of Brandenburgh, in return of his viſit at that 
court. Having ſtaid three weeks longer at this place, the 


king went to the Hague, and embatked on board the a 
. an 
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and Mary vatcht, attended by a ſquadron of men of war under 
the command of vice-admiral Aylmer. Two days after 
he landed at Margate, and arrived the larae evening at Ken- 
ſington. 5 

The parliament after ſeveral prorogations, being met at 
Weſtminſter on the 2oth of October, the king made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to both houſes. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


5 Have called you together as ſoon as was poſſible; and 

1 think it a great happineſs that this year has paſſed 
without any diſadvantage abroad or diſorder at home, conſi- 
dering out great diſappointment in the funds given at your 
laſt meeting, and the difficulties, which have ariſen upon 
the recoining of the money. 3 

« This is ſo convincing a proof of the good diſpoſition of 
my army, and of the ſteady affections of my people, that I 
cannot but take notice of it with great ſatisfaction. Our 
enemies have not been without hopes, that ſuch a conjuncture 
might have proved fatal ro us. But, as they have failed in 

thoſe expectations, ſo I am fully perſuaded, that your unani- 
mous proccedings in this ſeſſion will make them for ever 
deſpair of an advantage from any difagreement among our- 
ſelves. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the buſineſs, which you have 
before you, will be very great, becauſe of the neceſſity ol 
ſupplying former deficiencics, as well as making proviſions 
for the next year's ſervice. : 

* And, upon this occaſion, it is fit for me to acquaint 
vou, that ſome overtures have been made in order to the en- 
tering upon a negotiation for a general peace, But Iam ſure 
we thall agree in opinion, that the only way of treating with 
France is with our {words in our hands; and that we can 
have no reaſon to expect a ſafe and honourable peace, but by 
thewing ourſelves prepared to make a vigorous and effectual 
war. In order to which, I do very earneſtiy recommend to 
you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, that you would con- 
nder of raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, as well for maintaining 
the honour of parliaments in making good the funds already 
granted, as for carrying on the war the next year; which I 
think ought not to be lefs than what was intended to be raited 
for that purpoſe the laſt ſeſſion. 

„ muſt alſo put you in mind of the civil liſt, which can- 
not be ſupported without your help ; and the miſerable con- 
dition of the French proteſtants does oblige me to mention 
them to you again. 


*« My lords and gentiemen, 


It may deſerve your conſideration, whether there do 
not ſtill remain ſome inconveniencies relating to the coin, 
which ought to be remedied. And I hope you will tind out 
the beſt expedients for the recovery ot credit, which is ablo- 
lutely neceſfary, not only with reſpect to the war, but for 
Carrying on of tradc, 

„J am of opinion, that there is not one good Engliſhman, 
who 1s not entirely convinced, how much does depend upon 
this ſeſſion; and therefore I cannot but hope for your unanimity 
and diſpatch in your reſolutions, which at this time are mote 
neceſſary than ever for the ſafety and honour of England.“ 


Whocver was conſulted in forming and drawing up king 
Wiſham's ſpc-ches, the wildom and tpirit of them are his 
oon, and hore are in them a temper and complacency, which 
cannot but anest all that heard or read them, let the neceſ- 
ty of tis atlairs oblige him ever lo often to call upon his par— 
amen for lupplics, towards carrying on a war in which he 
engaged by their advice. The difference between this go- 
vernment and that of the princes who reigned immediarely 
bu.ore him, May be conceived in part even by their ſpeeches, 
The little deterence thoſe princes ſhewed to parliaments, on 


* 


amok al] occaſions, was a proof of their diſpoſition to get rid of 
them, anchrule without them, whenever it was in their power; as 
the COlmplacency and temper in king William's ſpeeches were 
ofs tat he looked upon himſelf as the father of his people, 
nn could not well avoid making him ſuitable returns of dut 

21 attection, Accordingly the houſe of commons unanimouſly 
voiced, That they would ſupport his majeſty and govern- 
ment againſt all his enemies both at home and abroad; and 
that they would effectually aſſiſt him in the proſecution of the 
preſent war againſt France, and that an humble addreſs 
hould be prepared to be prelented to his majeſty purſuant to 
the ſaid relolution.” This addreſs, being drawn up by Mr. 


Mountague, chancellor of the exchequer, was preſents, 
the king by the whole houſe, on the 23d of Ole; 
was as follows : 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 


= HIS is the eighth year, in which your maiege 
moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons 
parliament aſſembled, have aſſiſted your majeſty with 1..,, 
ſupplies for carrying on a juft and neceffary war, in dete. 
of our religion, preſervation of our laws, and vindicatiq ,, 
the rights and liberties of the people of England, which ,, 
have hitherto preſerved, and by the bleſſing of God, 9 
your majeſty's conduct and good government, will ted, 
maintain and entail upon our poſterity. | 
„This hath colt the nation much blood and treaſure, hy 
the hopes of accompliſhing ſo great and glorious a work ber 
made your ſubjects cheartully ſupport the charge. And 
ſhew your majeſty and all Chriſtendom, that the comm» 
of England will not be amufed or diverted from their frm x. 
ſolutions of obtaining by war a ſafe and honourable peng 
we do, in the name of all thoſe we repreſent, rene gur. 
ſurances to your majeſty, that this houſe will ſu | 
majeſty and your government againſt all your enemies bon 
at home and abroad; and that they will eflectually aha ge 
in the proſecution and carrying on the preſent war age 
France.“ | 


To this the king returned the following anſwer : 


cc 


© The continuance of your zeal and affection is the this 
in the world J value moſt ; and I will anſwer it by all the wa; 
I can think of, and will make your good, and the tafety 
the nation, the principal care of my htc.” 


Theſe aſſurances of affection on the one fide, of lovalty g 
the other, and of mutual confidence in both, being give 
the commons entered upon the three great affairs, ricon- 
mended to them trom the throne ; namely, the further rene. 
dying the ill ſtate of the coin; the providing a ſupply { 
the next year's ſervice; and the reftoring of public cret: 
all which had a near dependence upon each other, and mad: 
the dithcultics more intricate. 

As to the coin, the commons reſolved, that ther worl! 
not alter the ſtandard of gold or ſilver in fineneſs, weight, 0: 
denomination ; and becauſe the circulation of guincas hat 
been obſtructed of late, by reaſon of the want of other coin, 
and the act made the laſt ſeſſion to take off the obligation 0 
coining gold, a bill was paſſed, which received the roi 
allent, tor leave to import guinea, and coin gold, s 
Mhile guincas, tor want of filver money, 
rent at thirty ſhillings, the Dutch and other forcigne1s ie 
ported as Many as they could find into England, and laid then 
out in the molt merchantable wares; by this means tl) 
made a gain of their guincas, of as much as the then cut 
rency of them was above their real value, which was ſo mu 
loſs to the Engliſh, and, to prevent this inconvenience, . 
bill againſt importing guineas was paſt. 
value of guineas was reduced to little more than the real 
lue, that reaſon againſt bringing them in ceaſed. 
acts were allo patled ; one for the further remedying tec“ 
ſtate of the coin, and the other, for encouraging ihe bring 
ing wrought plate into the Mint to be coined. 
the hammered money and plate were to be received at 
ſhillings and tour-pence an ounce. | 

As to the ſupply, the commons having conſidered the H 
of the war for the year 1697, both in relation to the 0 
and land-forces, which at their deſire, had been laid bean 
them, they granted the ſum of two millions, three hut 
and ſeventy-two thouſand, one hundred and nine! 
pounds, tor the maintenance of forty thouſand ſeamen, and g 
two marine regiments, and for the ordnary of the navy,“ 
the charge of the regiſtry of ſeamen ; and the ſum 0! 
millions, five hundred and ſeven thouſand eight hu 
and eighty-two pounds, for the maintaining eight) 
thouſand, four hundred and forty men, to be emp 
England and beyond the ſeas : and for the extraordindt! 
vice of the officers of ordnance, the pay of the general 
cers, and the charge of the tranſports, hoſp 
contingencies of the war. 
lum of one hundred and twenty-five tffbuſand 
making good the deficicacy in recoining the hamme 
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and the recompence to be given for bringing plate into 


Mit“. | 

o raiſe the ſums granted for the proſecution of the war, 

| mmons had recourſe to the moſt equal of all impoſitions, 
co aa t 


T__...1 poll-tax, laying a duty upon ail perſons according to 
; 1 . ot their real and perſonal eſtates, profeſſions, em- 
ber &c. So that none were exempt from the tax, 
ou" as received alms; ana at the lame time they laid 
Irce ſhillings in the pound upon land &. | 
© But the great difficulty was to find a way to reſtore public 
Edit. All tallies and funds ſettled by parliament, elpecially 
" a5 were remote, were exchanged for ready money at a 
* ry orcat loſs, and the government was obliged to make ex- 
(vc diſcounts and allowances to bring treature into the ex- 
Kquer. This great loſs ot credit, which was like to nave 
Tored fatal ro our affairs abroad the Jaſt ſummer, aroſe 
2 50 from two cauſes : The deficiencies of all the parlia— 
Fr funds (particularly the unhappy project of the land- 
"mA which totally tailed, and did not produce one penny of 
ore two millions and an halt, with which it was charged) 
Wd ihe recoining of the filver. It is caſy to imagine what 
Areights the nation was in, when the notes of the bank ot 
England, which had been a great help to the public, were 
Iicounted at twenty, and talies at forty, fifty, or fixty per 
ent. The government had contracted a preat debt; and 
cle artcars were put upon the funds of the revenue, which 
Bad been granted), but for five Years, and that term was now 
ting. Great numbers of tallies were on funds very re- 
Pote, and many had no funds at all. Hereby the trutt and 
pod opinion of the people were fo far loit, that thole few, 
Sho had any money to lend, ſnewed the greateſt backward- 
ges imaginable to bring 1t into the cxchequer, when they 
Sould cnploy it in ſtock-jovb'ng to fo great advantage upon 
be Roz dl Exchange; ang theretore all loans to the govern- 
Ment were procured on exorbitant PDICNNUS. : 

All men were amazed, and wondered what meatures the 
3 would take, in ſuch perplexing difficultiés, haraly 


* 
44 *%\ 


elieving it pottible to nd out any expedicat, that could 

e cfiectual to repair ſo great a miſchief. The enemies of 

the government hed now the latistaction of ceing it fuffici— 
do 


dntly diſtrefled, fince our affairs could not be more embar— 


Fafled than they were at this juncture. And, as the Wielt 
wen without doois Were at a lots how to cure this evil, o 
the malccontents concluded, that it never would be cured, 
and therefore confidered the government as detperate, and 
Invmphed in the expectation of a ſuddcn revolution. But 
{his parliament, which was principally animated by the wil- 
dom, ſagacity, and eloquence of Mr. Mountague, chancel- 
Jor of the exchequer, being tully convinced, that the reſto— 
pation of public credit was a point of the utmolt importance, 
Inltcad of being dilcouraged by the difficulty of eftecting it, 


Mere rather excited to undertake the work with greater zcal 


and application. They were made ſenſible, that one great 
ſpring ot this miſchict, was the deficiencies of ſeveral aids 
and duties, which neither had been nor ever would be fufh- 
ciem to anſwer the principal and intereſt charged upon them, 
and that the ſe de ficiencies, and the remotenets of the courſe 
pt payments, were the true-reaſons, why the owners of ſuch 
tallics were frequently neceffitated, for the procuring of rea- 
Ly money to difpole of them at a great loſs ; by which means 
the public cicdit was exticinely weakened, commerce inter- 
Tupted, and other public and private affairs exceedingly per— 
picxed, The commons theictote came to a retolution, 
hat a ſupply be granted to make good the deficiencies of 
pariiamentary funds ;* and atterwards ordered an eſtimate to 
bc luch betore them of what ſums were wanting to latisty and 
CiChaurpe all the principal and intereſt due on the ſeveral 


ay For railing this ſum, a duty of ſixpence per ounce was laid upon all 
Fee, tat mould not be brought in; and a duty of twenty per cent. upon 
mm pap, pailtcboard, vellum, and parchment imported, and 171. 108. up- 
8 lame goods made in this kingdom, or in ſtock, tor the term of two 
1999 


9 A duty of 15s. per cent. was alſo laid upon leather for three years, 
e ole tnblidy ot tonnage and poundage was allo doubled (dycing wates 
. wech) tor two years and three quarters, and an additional aid ot one 
pg in the pound upon land, 
portion was tour fifths of the ſubſcriptions in tallies, and one 
A nk notes, and an inter it of eight per cent. was allowed, as well 
11 tallies, that ſhould be brought in to enlarge then ftock by new 
as tor thule tallies, which the company was then putletied of, 
did not exceed the value of thole bank notes, whicl thould be 
upon this engratiment on their ſtocks ; aud, tor ſccumg the pay— 
"01 tius nitereſt of eight per cent. the additional duty on alt was alicrs 
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pro; ded they 
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er. Framed and appropriated, "The time of the coutmuance th bank 
england the 
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155 y thought tit to extend to the year 1710, and rcd ke— 
„ That, before the day were fixed for the begining the nen inner. 
5, the old ſtock be made one hundred per cent; and that whit thould 

alue, ſhould be divided among the old members. nat all 
ue on thoſe tallice, which ſhouid be tubtciibed uito ty bank 
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funds, and, the computation being made, the whole a- 
mounted to five miflions one hundred and fixty tkouſeand 
four hundred pounds. In order to diſcharge this immenſe 
arrear, the commons continued d.vers duties atifing not only 
by the cuſtoms, but by continued and additional impoſitions; 
paper and parchments, births and marriages; windows; the 
ſubſiqies of tonnage and poundage, after the day on which 
they would otherwiſe have exprred, to the 11t day of Au— 
guſt 1706 ;. and appointed all the monies, which ſhould ariſe, 
and be brought into the exchequer from any of theſe taxes or 
duties thus continued, to be the general fund for making 
good all the deficient ones, by the ſatisfaction and payment 
of the principal and intereſt duc thereupon. And that all oc- 
caſion of complaint might be removed, and «qual provifion 
made for all, the parltamcnt directed, that all monics arifing 
from the duties, appropriated for the general fund, ſhould be 
diſtributed and applied to pay principal and intereſt upon 
every one of the deficient funds, in proportion to the ſum, 
of which they were deficient ; and that all the money, which 
ſhould be in ſuch a due proportion diſtributed, thould be 
paid out to all, who were intitled to receive the ſanie, in ſuch 
courſe and order, as if the fame were monics realty arifing by 
the retpective deficient funds, and that without being divert- 
ed, mitapplied, or poſtponed. Beſides, to remove all doubts 
about the ſecurity intended to be given, in caſe, on the 1ſt 
of Augult 1726, or within three months then next enſuing, 
the whole produce of the ſeveral fonds and revenues appro- 
priated for a general kund, together with other grants then 
in being, mould not be futhicicat to diſcharge the tum of 
5,169,400}. intended to be diſcharged, that then what was 
acencient, ſhould be made good out ot tuch gids or revenues, 
as ould be granted in the next ſcftion of patliament. Thus 
in one lef10n the parliament not only rated a tupply of above 
tive mithons, for the ſervice of the next year, but alfo provid- 
ed a tuſicient ſecurity tor a debt ot five niniheons more. Nor 
was this all, tor the parhanmcnt likewile took into conſiier- 
ation, by What means they might ſupport the credit of the 
bank of England, which was now ready to fink. 

10 this end, it was agreed toungratt upon the capital ſtock 
of tne bank v00,000l. 11010 by Ce lobleripttons, at eight 
per cent. intercft, to be paid by tall:es and bank notes. Ac- 
cordingly, a milon was ublcribed and paid in that manner“. 
This expedient came om Mr. MNouituruc; and thovel 
many perſons, who were interetted in it, could not preſently 
apprehend the reaſonableneſs of it, yet the advantages, wh.ch 
they afterwards received, fully convinced them, that vo 
other way could have been found tO TIC Hore thei tt credit. 
For, the value of two hundred thouſand pounds in bank notes 
being ſunk by the new ſubſcriptions, the teſt, as it was rea- 
ſonable to believe they would, began pretently to riſe in 
worth; and fo likewiſe did the tallvs, after fo many zs 
amounted to eight hundred thoutand pounds were paid in to 
enlarge the bank. Upon this the credit of the bank recover- 
ed immediately, till in a few weeks their notes, which bos 
no intereſt, were cqual with money, and their bills, thar 
bore intereſt, better than money. And by this means the face 
of affairs was quickly much changed tor the better; credit be— 
gan to revive, and money to circulate on moderate terms ; 
toreign exchange was leis to our diladvantage, and foon at- 
ter to an equality ; and whatever nhard{Ni;js the people had 
undergone by realon of the war, and the recoining the filver 
money, which could not but occaſon many complaints; yet 
the greateſt part attributed this to the neceliity of affairs, and 
began to hope, both from the proſpect of a peace, and the 
witdom of thoſe at the helm, that they thould enjoy more 
tavourable times. 

Another evil of no leſs difficulty or. importance than the 


ſtock, at the time appointed for ſubſcription, to the end of the laſt preced- 
Ing quarter on each tally, be allowed as principal. That hbes ty be given by 
parliament to enlarge the number of bank bills, to the value of the tum, 
which ſhould be 1o ſubſeribed, over and above tlie 1,2909,000!, provided 
they be obliged to aniwer ſuch bills at demand; and, m detault thereof, to 
be anſwered by the exechequer out of the firit monev due to them. That 
no other bank be erected, permitted, or allowed by act of parliament witluu 
this kingdom, during the continuance of the Uk of England, "That, on 
ſuch new ſettlement, the bank of England be exenipted from all manner cf 
parhamentary taxes, That no act of the corporation ſhou!d torteit the par- 
ticular intereſts of any perion concerned therein. That proviſion be made 
for the etfectual preventing the officers of the exchequer, aud all other v1- 
ficers and receivers ot the revenue, by diverting, delaying, or obſtructing 
the courle of payments to the bank. That care be taken to prevent the 
altering, counterteiting, or forging an) bank bills or notes; as hkewile 
againſt the detacing, raifing, or altering any indortement upon any tuch bul 
or note. That the eſtate and intereſt of each member in the ſtuck of the 
corporation be made a perſonal eſtate, And, laſtly, that no contract oc 
agreement, made for any bank ſtock to be bought or fold, be valid in Jaw 
or equity, unleſs the ſaid contract be actually regiſtered in the books ot the 
bank within ſeven days, and actually trausterred within towtecn days next 
after the making ſuch contract,” 
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loſs of credit, and which was one of the cauſes of that loſs, 
remained till to be removed, the great ſcarcity of money. 
The parliament, to prevent diſappointments by ſettling funds, 
which might be deficient, came to a reſolution, * T hat the 
ſupplies for the ſervice of the year 1697 ſhould be raiſed 
within the year.” But how could above five millions be railed 
within the year, while the ſilver money was called in and re— 
coining ; and there was not current coin enough in the na- 
tion to anſwer the occaſions of trade, and ſcarcely the con- 
veniencics and neceffities of life? This vote of parliament 
ſeeming impracticable, the enemies of the government mage 
themſelves merry with it; and many, even of the king's 
beſt friends, imagined, that the parliament by this rather 
exprefſed their zeal and willingneſs, than their ability to 
ſupport the ſtate, and maintain the preſent ſettlement. - But 
the parliament made money without bullion, and diſtributed 
great quantity of coin without the help of the Mint. This 
was done, by authorizing the lords of the treaſury to iſſue 
out bills from the exchequer at ſeveral times, to the value of 
above two millions; which bills were firſt appointed to be 
brought in and ſunk upon the poll-tax. But, before the 
ſeſſion ended, the parliament being convinced by the firſt 
collection of that duty, that it would prove very deficient, 
they appointed the exchequer bills to be brought in on any 
other of the king's revenues, excepting the land-tax; and 
allowed an intereſt of ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings a year 
upon the ſecond iſſuing the bills of the exchequer ; whereas 
at firſt they bore no intereſt, By this the parliament laid a 
good foundation for paper-money to ſupply the place of our 
filver coin ; for ſo many payments were at this time-to be 
made into the exchequer, that, when the people had affur— 
ance given them, that the exchequer notes ſhould be recerv- 
ed back again in the payment of the king's taxes, they were 
very well tatisfied to take them, at firſt indecd at a ſmall dil- 
count, but not long after at an equality. A great number of 
theſe notes were only for five or ten pounds, which anſwered 
the neceſſities of commerce among the meaner people, tor the 
common conveniencies of lite; and that thoſe, who had ad- 
vanced money in loans on any part of the king's revenue, 
mipht not be obliged to receive it back in notes, that were 
under the value of money, to ſtrengthen the reputation of 
theſe bills, the parliament authorized the lords of the trealury 
to contract with any corporation or numbers of private men, 
and 10 allow them a competent premium, provided they 
obliged themſelves to exchange thoſe notes for ready money, 
when tendered to them for that purpoſe : which the lords 
of the treaſury did accordingly. The credit of the exchequer 
notes being thus ſecured, they daily roſe nearer to par, till 
at laſt the exceeded the value of money; and whereas the 
truſtees, with whoin the government had contracted to ex- 
change them, were at firſt allowed ten per cent. as a pre- 
mium, they were atterwards contented to do it for four. 
Theſe bills, which the people were ſatisfied to receive, be— 
cauſe they knew the exchequer would receive them again as 
ſo much ready money, ſo well ſupplied the want of money 
till new coin was iflued from the Mint, that trade and com- 
merce were maintained, and mutual payments made ſo as an- 
ſwer the neceſſities of the government and the people. This 
project was likewiſe owing to Mr. Mountague, as well as 
that of recoining the money, which thoſe very men, who 
envied moſt his ſucceſs in the houſe of commons, and grow- 
ing power at court, were afterwards contented to call'a © for- 
tunate temerity ,' | 
Whilſt the commons were employed in ſettling the funds 
for the ſupplies and arrears, they received a meſſage from the 
king, importing, That, his majeſty finding himſelf under 
great diſficulties for want of money to ſupply the occafions 
of the civil lift, he had thought it neceflary to remind the 
houſe of that part of his ſpeech, which related to that head, 
deſiring, that ſpeedy care might be taken to make effectual 
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8 
proviſion for it.“ Upon this it was relolved, that a ſupply 
of 515,000]. be granted for the ſupport of the civil liſt ; to 
be raiſed by a duty of fix-pence per buſhel upon malt for 
three years and a quarter *. 

The great buſineſs of this ſeſſion, which held longeſt in 
both houſes, was a bill relating to fir John Fenwick, who 
had beer concerned in the late aſſaſſination and invaſion plot. 
This affair was of ſuch a nature, that it deſerves to be related 


* Becauſe the impoſitions already laid did not fully anſwer the ſums 
voted, the commons reſolved, that towards the ſupply granted for carrying 
on the war, and for the ſupport of the civil liſt, over and above the 
dutics already payable, a further duty be laid upon all cyder, perry, liquors 
called ſweets, mum, wine, and upon all goods made of or mixed with wool, 
ſilk, or hair. And that, for making good the deficiency of the proviſion 
for 1 of the intereſt of the tranſport- debt for the reducing of Ire- 
land, a duty of four pounds per annum be laid upon all hawkers and ped- 
lars for one year ; and that every hawker and pedlar, travelling with an 
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in a particular manner. Fenwick, endeavouring to g, .. 


into France under the borrowed name of Thomas War A ſk 
ſeized at New Romney in Kent with Robert Wy... © Wy C 
attorney, and from thence brought up to London, *. . eg! 
the 11th of June 1696, committed priſoner to the Tan ut to 
and afterwards to Newgate. As ſoon as he was appreh,, =o: off 
he wrote the following letter, with a black-lead pegel rot 
bis lady, but directed to Mrs. Farrar, her woman, at the1,. ot be 
Carliſle's. * im to 
Jo be | 

* What I feared is at laſt happened. Had I come 4, Ning! 

I had done it; but the other was betrayed from Londyy, | a 
is God's will; ſo we muſt ſubmit. I know nothing can hn Peace“ 
my life, but my lord Carlifle's going over to him (king h me | 
liam) backed by the reſt of the family of the Howards tobe quen 


it; and offering, that I will live abroad all his time, . a) 
* * *% Oo p 
I cannot hurt him; and that I will never draw ſword apt 1 . 
* * . \ 
him. I mult leave it to you what elſe to ſay. All file a by 4 
WM : 


muſt be made; my lord Devonſhire may perhaps by my 1; 


my lord Godolphin and my lord Pembroke by my lady Ma 1 Xx 
gomery ; Mr. Nelſon by the archbiſhop of Canterbury: ;, 7 * 
lord Arran might engage his brother Selkirk to uſe hi; x nw 
tereſt with Keppel. I believe, if my lord Carliſle would 0 1 


it were beſt, before my trial; or elſe they will cut me 6 
tor want of time. It he can prevail with him for a pan 
be will procure it as well before my trial as after; at | 
he may prevail for a repricve till ſome can come over to ki 
My lord allo will have an opportunity to engage Bentir, 
(the carl of Portland) and get my lord of Eſſex to join ws 
him. I cannot think what elle to ſay, but the great c 
mult be the jury. If two or three could be got, that wa!! 
ſtarve the reſt, that or nothing can ſave me. Money, ! 
know, would do it; but alas! that is not to be had, 35 
ſhall 1 get enough for counſel. I beg of you not to thinks 
being ſhut up with me: 1 Know.it will kill you 


* Nd b. Y... 
ſides, I have no fuch friend as you to take care of my hy nap 
neſs, though it would be the comfort of my life, the lit piluran 
time it laits, to have you with me. And I have this or It. V 
comfort now left, that my death will make you eaſy,. V hiſling 
deareſt life, grieve not for me, but reſign me to God's wil rcept 
You will hear, as ſoon as they bring me to town, where the; Sade u 
put me, and then I would have a ſervant or ſomebody with m the ki! 
I am interrupted, fo I can ſuy no more now. Engage b Fon thir 
John Lowther, the new lord, who has more intercſ tha matter, 
any body. Jet my lord Scarſdale engage Jermaine, toe ices de 
gage Overkirk for me. Speak to my lord Arlington. | King's « 
my trial could be put off till the king comes back, the: Be the 
would be more opportunity to ſollicit him,” * This let, e prac 
being delivered to Mr. Webber, the companion of fir d um Pe 
Fenwick's flight, was intercepted by the mayor of Rome, ſea, he 
and brought to the lord juſtices. Sir John, who was ignoral de rem! 
of the mulcarriage, at the firſt examination before ther u wiluran 
cellencies, denied every thing, which he was charged vi df thre 
But, the lord juſtices producing this letter, and tell ng bin Pay on 


© he was not of the ſame mind, when he wrote it,“ fir jo er 
was confdunded, and made no reply, being utterly tilenctt Im, te 


by ſuch a confeſſion of his guilt, atteſted under bis 0 Which 

hand. Fided 1 
* . * . . 3 wp + 1 
Fenwick's deſign of getting a jury, or making friends ould, 


the king for a pardon, being found impracticable, there vs hich v 


another expedient ſuggeſted by the carl of Peterboroug\ ice wa 
who, though he had been a great inſtrument in the 139% ſured a 


tion, yet, to gratify his private reſentment, adviſed fir wy ente 


to ſet up a counter-plot, by impeaching ſeveral of the Ess th 
beſt friends, as guilty of conſpiring againſt him. Accor0it Fame þ 
ly fir John, in his private treaty with the duke of Devon p out 
deſired an aſſurance of life, upon his promiſe to tell al Kcmſe] 
knew. But the, king refuſed that, and would have it Jett Bully, 
himſelf to judge of the truth and the importance of the © Bhi; me 
coveries, which he thou!d make. So, reſolving to call bi: ral, .. 
ſelf upon the king's mercy, he ſent bim a paper, in we cou 
atter a bare account of the conſultations among the jacob op. 
(in which he took care to charge none of his own part)! Miral R 
ſaid, that king James and thoſe, who were employed of Ide hoy 
him, had aflured him, that the duke of She wiDurys * 3 befc 
carl of Marlborough, the lord Godolphin, and admiraf Nu U fir | 
were reconciled to him, and were pow in his interesa ach 
acting for him: That the earl of Bath was to bett ©" Pole p. 
. | | Punity | 

horſe, aſs, or mule, ſhould pay four. pounds more per annum, ex Wa! une 
horſe, ais, or mule he ſhould fo travel with. „„The 
In this letter ſir John Fenwiek pretends to have a very & a 1 1 05 0 be 
and tenqerneſs for lus lady, aunt to the carl of Carliſle, ennie * th *Þ 
letter ; but it may well be ſuſpected, that his diſtrets, and th. x 3 bes 
relations aſliſtance to get him out of it, it poſh, had that een iy 3 Nel Pra 
paſſion, which was diverted not long before by an amour with Abe ; fic Nat he 


an actreſs, who appeared in mourning, as it ſhe had been his relle 
his death. 4 
99% 


into the hands of the French king, and that commil- 
ford had ſent over to France a liſt of the forces in 
ind. This was 2 diſcovery, that could fignity nothing 
"> oive the king a jealouſy of thoſe perſons ; for he did 
* oe the lealt ſhadow of circumſtance, either of proof 
4 „ to ſupport this accuſation The king 
* * ſatisfied with this, ſent an order for bringing 
E 4 a trial, unleſs he made fuller diſcoveries, He deſired 
. further examined by the lords juſtices, to whom he, 
Neing upon oath, told ſome more particulars; but he took care 
oame none of his own fide except thoſe againſt whom evi- 
Jace was already brought, or who were ſafe and beyond lea, 
&...- {ew others he named, who were in matters of lels con- 
1 ence, that did not amount to high-treaſon. He owned 
thread of negotiations, which had patl-d between them and 
Wing James, Or the court ot Þ rance, He laid, that the carl 
F Avic{bury had gone over to L rance, and bad been admit- 
ad to a private audience of the French king, in which he 
J propoſed the ſending over an army of thirty-thouland 
Den, and had undertaken, that a great body of gentlemen 
Ind horſes ſhould be brought to join them, It appeared by 
J adiſcoveries, that the Jacobitcs in England were much di 
Filed; ſome of whom were called * Compounders,' and 
Shes © Non-compounders.“ The compounders defired ſecu— 
Ficic's from king James for the preſervation of the religion 
nd liberties of Kugland; whereas the others were tor trull- 
2 him upon diſcretion, Without aſking any terms, putting 
| in his power, and relying entirely on his honour and gene- 
ate. Thele ſeemed indeed to act more ſuitably to the 
Treat principle, upon which they all inſiſted, that kings have 
Shot power from God, and are accountable only to hun tor 
pe exercile of it. Di. Lloyd, thc deprived bithop of Nor- 
2 was the only eminent clergyman, who went into this 
Theme; and therefore all that party had, upon Sancrott's 
Ycath, recommended him 10 king James to have his notning 
Pon for Canterbury. Fenwick put all this in writing, upon 
wilurance, that he ſhould not be forced to witnefs any part of 
St. When that was ſent to the king, all appearing to be 1» 
riſling, and no other proof being offered tor auy part of it, 
rcept his own word, which he had ſtipulated ſhould not be 
Wade uſe of, ſent an crder to bring him to his trial. But, as 
the king was flow in ſending this order, ſo the duke of De- 


outh 
Craw 


ge f Fonthire, who had been in the fecret management of the 
tun patter, was for ſome time in the country. The lords jul- 
t0 ces delayed the matter till he came to toan; and then the 
n. l King's coming was fo near, that it was reſpited till he arrived. 
tber B thele delays fir John gained his main defign, which was 
letie Ro practiſe upon the witneſſes. His lady began with cap— 
Jab Fain Porter, who was offered, that, if he wouid go be; ond 
mary, ſea, be ſhould have three hundred guineas in hand, more to 
nora de remitted to him upon his firſt landing in France, with an 
r & pllurance of king James's pardon, and likewiſe an annuity 


; df three hundred pounds a year, of which Fenwick was to 
3 hin pay one hundred, Captain Porter hearkencd ſo far to the 
Jon propoſition, that he drew thoſe, who were in treaty with 
15 together with the lady herſelf, who carried the ſum, 
F#'11Ch1 he was to receive, to a meeting, where he had pro- 
Fided witnefles, who ſhould overhear all that patled, and 
Ihould, upon a ſignal, come in and ſeize them with the money; 
och was done and a proſecution upon it was ordered. The prac- 
lice was fully proved, and the perions concerned in it were Cen- 
ſuted and puniſhed. So captain Porter was no more to be 
dealt with, Mr. Cardell Goodman, who had bcen an actor, 


Jane him, in which his courſe of lite furniſhed them very 
£0 ouſly, But they truſted not to this method, and betook 
Kcmſclves to another, in which they prevailed more effec- 
Puilly, They perſuaded him to go out of England ; and by 
lis means, when the laſt orders were given tor Fenwick's 
ral, there were not two witnelles againſt him: ſo that by 
e courſe of law he muſt have been acquitted, The whole 
Nas upon this kept entire for the ſeſſion of parliament. Ad- 
ral Ruſſel therefore, on the 6th of November, acquainted 
Wc houſe of commons, that his majeſty had given leave to 
ir', before them the ſeveral papers, which had been given in 
1 Y fir John Fenwick, in the nature of informations againſt 
'':, mlelt and ſeveral other perſons of quality; and he deſired, that 
ray $3 [ 01e Papers might be read, that ſo he might have an oppor- 
e, to juſtify himſelf ; or, if he did not, that he might 
WF under the cenſure of the houſe. 

e papers being read, Fenwick was immediately ordergd 
| E brought before the houſe . and, being interrogated by 
' © lpeaker concerning his inclinations to dilcover the defigns 
? 1 es of the enemies of the government, he anſwered, 
E ne did not know but what he ſhould ſay might hurt 


Ls * 
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$45 the other witneſs, Firſt, they gathered matter to de- 
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himſelf; and therefore deſired, that he might have ſome 
ſecurity, that his confeſſion ſhould not riſe up againſt him 
In a court of judicature ; adding, that he would not offend 
either the king or the houſe. 'The ſpeaker ordered him to 
withdraw; after which the houſe debated, whether they 
ſhoull acquaint him with their having his papers of informa- 
tions, But they did not think fit to do it, becauſe they 
thought theſe papers were a contrivance, and made by others 
for him ; that the beſt way, to get the truth out of him, 
would be for him to tell his own ſtory ; and that, if the houſe 
ſhould let hm know they had thoſ* papers, he would only 
refer to thoſe papers, as he had lately done, when he was 
examined by the King and council. It was alſo debated, 
Wethet there ſhould be any threatening words uſed to him; 
but they thought that not proper, ſince his confeſſion ought 
to be free and natural. It was alſo mentioned, whether they 
ſhould take notice of his majelty's conſent. But that was 
not thought fit neither, as being derogatory to the privileges 
of the houſe, Sir John being called in again, the ſpeaker 
acquainted him, that, the houte having conſidered his ex— 
cuſing bis making a diſcovery, they thought he had no reaſon 
to apprehend, that the King ſhould be angry with him for 
making any ditcovery to the houle ; this being the proper 
place to enquire of all things, that relate to the king and go- 
vernment, c{pecially bis mafsſty's fafety. That as to what 
he ftood upon, that he ſhould not be prejudiced by what he 
mould diſcover there, they took notice he had already, not— 
withitanding what he ſaid, diſcovered it to the king and 
council: That he had no realon at ali to apprehend, that he 
ſhou'd lufter any thing, it he made a full and clear diſcovery : 
That no man, who dealt candidly with this houſe, ever did: 
That it was in his power to deſerve the favour of the houſe : 
That it was required by the houſe, that he ſhould make a 
di\covery ; and that this was the laſt time he was like to be 
aſked to do it, Sir John infiſled upon his former excuſes, 
namely, his fear of the King's diſpleaſure, and of accufing 
himtc!l ; which being once more over-ruled, he then de- 
manded time to recollect himſelf, urging the cloſe reſtraint, 
which he bad been under in priſon, and the badneſs of his 
memory. Jo tins the ſpeaker made anſwer, that the houſe 
hought it a matter of great moment to the king and whole 
nation, that thoſe, who were their enemies, ſhould be dil- 
covered as ſoon as poſſible; and, this being within his 
knowiedge, the houte did not think it fit to give him time; 
but that, if they found by his Mcovery, that he dealt can- 
didly with them, and had told them as much as he knew 
upon his memory, they would contider of his requeſt of giv- 
ing him time for the reit. Then fr John addreſled himtelf 
in theſe words to the houſe-: * When I firſt tpoke to the 
privy councillor, I propoſed to him, whether I might have 
a pardon without being an evidence againſt any man; and 
in that caie, I would ſerve the king ſo as to tell him all I 
knew. It was upon honour, that I did it to him, and he 
took the words in writing from me, and ſent them to the 
King in Flanders, The king's anſwer was, that he made no 
objection as to my being an evidence, nor his giving me a 
pardon ; but that I could expect no pardon till he knew what 
I could fay. Upon that I was encouraged to do what I did 
tor his majeſty's ſervice; and I have found in all my bulineſs 
ſince, whatever I do or ſay, the anſwer is, “It is not ſatis- 
factory,“ and I am where I was. When this was done, there 
was a meflage ſent to me from the lords juſtices, that this 
was not fatistactory, and I muſt tell all I know. Now, when 
a man hath told all he knows, and this muſt be ſtill the an- 
ſwer, it is very hard. The king's anſwer was, that I ſhould 
more fully make good what I had ſaid. I did afterwards 
explain what I informed that honourable perſon, and ſtill it 
was not ſatisfactory. 1 hope I ſhall not find this from this 
honourable houſe. I am upon my life, and I hope this houſe 
will confider of it. I know this houſe is good tecurity, if I 
had it, but till I have it, I am under theſe circumſtances, and 
I may at laſt be told all is not fatisfactory. I defire the 
houſe to conſider of it.” The ſpeaker having prefled fir John 
to make a diſcovery, and finding by all his anſwers, that he 
did nothing but prevaricate with them, a motion was made 
for leave to bring in a bill to attaint him of high-treaſon; 
which after a debate was carried in the affirmative, by an hun- 
dred and ſeventy-nine voices againſt ſixty-one. Three days 
after the bill was preſented to the houſe, and after a long 
debate of ſeveral hours, the queſtion was put for the ſecond 
reading, which was alſo carried in the affirmative by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and nincty-fix votes againſt one hundred 
and four. The ſame day the houſe ordered, that fir John 
Fenwick ſhould have a copy of the bill, and of the order for 
reading it eight days after; and that Mr. ſecretary Mickey 
oul 
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ſhould then produce the letter written in Kent by fir John 
Fenwick, of which he had informed tbe houſe, The next 
day the ſpeaker having acquainted the nouſe, that he had re- 
ceived a letter froin fir John, wherein he made it his humble 

etition, © that he might have the aſſiſtance of his counſel, fir 
85 Pemberton, fir Thomas Powis, and fir Bartholomew 
Shower, anz of his ſollicitor, Chriſtopher Dighton,” the 
commons readily allowed fir John Fenwick the counſel he de- 
fired; and, after foine debate, the follieitor ERewiſe, though 
it was intimated, that he was a very great zacobite, and was 
ſaſpected to have been concerned in the eſcape of Goodman. 
The day before the attainder was to be read a ſecond time, 
fir John Fenwick preſented another petition, wherein he 
prayed to be heard by his counſel againſt the paffing of the 
bill. Whereupon the houſe ordered, that he ſhould be al- 
lowed two counſ-l at the bar of the houſe to make his defence. 
The ſame night William Fuller, the impoſtor, ſent a letter to 
the ſpeaker ot the houſe of commons, importing, © That no 
perſon had been more actually engaged with fir John Fen- 
wick than bimfeif, it having been his fortune ſeveral times to 
bring letters to him from the late King and queen at St. Ger- 
main's and to carry his anſwers. That he had allo been with 
fir John at the private conſults of the late king's adherents, 
Jo that, if he might be ſerviceable in detecting his treaſons, 
he thould be very ready to ſerve the government, and demon— 
ſtrate his integrity.“ The ſp ker acquzinted the houſe the 
next day with the receipt of this letter 3 but Fuller's charac- 
ter was ſo well known ro the houſe, that upon a queſtion 
for reading of it, it paiſed by a great majority in the nega- 
tive. 

This done, fir John Fenwick was ordered to be brought to 
the bar; but it being a proceeding of that nature, that none 
of the ancienteſt members could readily give prececent of, it 
was n<cetlary to ſettle foine preliminaries, and the firſt quet- 
tion was, Whether the mace ought to he upon the table, 
when fir John Fenwick was in the houle ? or whether the 
ſerjcant ought not to ſtand by him with it at the bar? Ie. 
Smith and che chancellor of the exchequer ſaid, that, fir John 
being a priſoner, the Mace ought to be at the bar; and then 
no member could ſpeak, but the queſtion muſt be aſked by 
the chair. And on the other hand Mr. Boyle, Mr. John 
owe, fir Cheiſtopher Muſgrave, Mr. Brotherton, Colonel 
Granville, fir William Williams, and fir Thomas Dyke, 
maintained that the mace ought to be upon the table, becauſe 
the bill was to be read; that if the mace was not upon the 
table, their mourhs were muzzled : That they were to act 
in their higheſt capacity as judges, and therefore ought not 
to paſs a vote, that the judges ſhould not aſk queſtions. 
After this debate it was carritd, that fir John Fenwick ſhould 
ſtand with the mace at the bar; and then a queſtion aroſe 
about the reading of the bill. Some members taid, that it 
could not be read, while the counſel was preſent: Others 
ſaid, that it was not neceſſary to read it, while fir John Fen- 
wick was preſent, he having had a bow of it. But at laſt 
it was thought reaſonable, it being in the nature of a charge 
upon him, that it ſhould be read to him, when preſent with 
his counſel. It was alledged, that this was done in the caſe 
of indickments, when the copies were delivered to the pri— 
ſoncrs; and therctoie it ſhovld be read only as a matter of 
form, as a charge, to which he was to anſwer; but that it 
could not be reckoned a ſecond reading, according to the 
rules of the houſe, the mace being off the table; and ſo it 
ſhould be read again, when the counſel and the priſoner were 
withdrawn. Then the ſerjcant took the mace, and brought 
fir John Fenwick ro the bar; and countel being admitted 
for him and tor the bill, namely, fir Thomas Powis and fir 
Bartholomew Shower, for the priſoner, Mr. Serjeant Gould 
and Mr, ſerjcant Lovell, recorder of London, for the bill, 
the ſpcaxer opened the matter; and addrefling himſelf to fir 
John Fenwick, laid before him the heinouſnels of the crime, 
* wherewith he ſtood charged, and how deſtructive it would 
have been, if it had ſucceeded, to the very being of this 
Kingdom. And therefore, that he might not go unpuniſhed, 
it he was guilty, they had ordered a bill into the houſe to 
atta'int him for bigh-treaſon, which had been once read, and 
would now be read to him at the bar; and then he would 
hear the evidence againlt him, and have liberty to make his 
defence. That, though he could not claim any right thereto, 
the houſe, to ſhew how ready they were to favour him, in 
giving bim any reaſonable help, did allow him counſcl to 
aſſiſt him in it. That he was likewiſe to acquaint thoſe, who 
were his counſel, that the houſe did reckon their own pru- 
dence would ſo guide them, as not to give any juſt offence 
to this houſe. That they ought not to queſtion the power of 
parliaments to paſs bills of attainder, when they judge it re- 


„ * 


quiſite, of which the commons are more proper judgeg ,, 
any private perſon: and therefore they did not alioy dis“ 
debate that point.“ This ſpeech being ended, the ,,, . 
the boule of commons read the bill, importing, TI 
whereas fir John Fenwick was, upon the oaths ot Gon 
Porter and Cardell Goodman, indicted of high-trezq, ® 
conſpiring to aflaſhinate his majeſty's ſacred perſon, ad 
couraging the French King to invade this Kingdom; Ny 
having obtained his majeſty's favour to have his trial daes 
from time to time, upon his repeated promiſes of makin. 
ingenuous and full confeſſion of his knowledge of any gh, 
or conſpiracy againſt his majeſty's perſon or govern; on+ , 
of the perſons therein concerned; he had ſo far #,;(.; 
mazeſty's great clemency and indulgence, that, gde 


10 


making ſuch conteſhon, he had contrived falſe ae 


1 


bim 


89 
4 
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lous papers as h's informations, reflecting on the deln 
ſeveral noble perſons, divers members of the houſe of dn. 
mons, and others, only by hearſay, and contrivin thy, 
to undermine the government, and create jealouſics huty., 
the king and his ſubjects, and to flifle the real conſpine. 
And that whereas Cardell Goodman, one of the wine 
againſt the ſaid fir John Fenwick, to prove the ſu troy 
lately and jince the ſeveral times appointed for the th | 
the faid fir John Fenwick, at one of which times the (4 


fr John Fenwick had been accordingly tried, had it g 


t 
* 
1 


been for the expectation the ſaid diſcoveries ſo often g 
miſcd by him, was withdrawn, fo that the ſaid Cy 
Goodman could not be had, to give evidence upon anv 1H] 
ze it therefore enactcd by the king's moſt excellent nale! 
by and with the advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritusl at 
temporal and commons in this preſent parliament ali-mile 
and by the aumhority of the ſame, that the faid fir donn Fg. 
wick be and is hereby convicted and attainted of higu-trcath 
and ſhall ſuffer the pains of death, and incur all tortciture, 
as a perton attainted of high-treaton:;” 

The bill being read, and the king's counſel, the ſerjeam 
Gould and Lovell, having, according to the ſpeakci's die 
tions, opened the cvidence, which they had for proving th 
charge, they were antwored by the counſel for the price, 
who ailedged, ©* That, if the others would only call in es. 
dence to prove the ſuggeſtions of the bill, they were ready 
anſwer ; but if they called any evidence to prove fir Jo 
Fenwick guilty of the conſpiracy by living wit s, thy 
took upon them to ſay they were not ready for thot, hg 
they did not Know whether they ſhould be allowed th- aber 
of producing witnefles.” Being ordered to withdraw, tt 
houſe debated the ſame a long time, not without many of tht 
members making large excurſions from the matter in (ls 
pute; which made the lord Cutts rite and ſay, hath 
thought it a misfortune, that a matter of this nature had hel 
them ſo long; and he conceived it a thing to be wiſhes, 
that every gentleman, who ſpoke upon this occaſion, world 
apply büntelf more clotcly to ſubttance, and lets to forms 
That he meant to forms, conſidered merely as forms, tort 
ought ro be true realon, that was convincing to them, al 
they ought. not to tie themſelves up to any forms upon tt 
occaſion, but fuch as were grounded upon reaſon, Taz 
really he had not heard any thing, that fell from any genus 
man, that ſhewed his doubt. of the nature and uv 3ruvallls 
circumſtances of the crime of the priſoner ; but that it h 
conſiſted with the great candour and juſtice of this how, 9 
ſhew their tavour to the priſoner in allowing him cov 
That, when the counſel ſaid they were unprepared, itte 
nicant they would prepare themſelves for more grouns v 
diftcrence and chicanery, he would not give them futtte 
time. That he could not perceive there was any rl) 6 
argument in it, and that there was in reaſoning, 45 1075 
gion, ſometimes a form without power.“ After nany 007 
tpeeches, the ſpeaker read theſe two queſtions :; Firlt, * bs 
the counſel for fir John Fenwick be confined to make te 
proof to what was ſuggeſted in the bill :* And ſecond“ 
That fir John Fenwick be allowed further time.” But e 
ther of theſe queſtions being allowed to be put, he then 
poſed, * That fir John Fenwick be allowed further tüte? 
produce witnefles in his defence, againſt the charge 0: big! 


treaton; and that he give in a liſt of his witnefles 100 


ſpeaker :* Which queſtion was put, and paſſed in ea 
ftirmative, Afterwards the ſpeaker put another que 
That the counſel, in managing the evidence againlt f. * 
Fenwick, be allowed to produce evidence touching ue 3 
gations in the bill, and the treaſors, for which he ſtooc 4 
dicted :' Which being likewiſe carried in the affir mate! * 
fir John Fenwick acquainted from the chair, that the bow 
allowed him three days longer to make 1 defence, he 
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ing withdrawn, the commons feſolved, that the bill 10 
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1 — 1th of November. 


FW: ccordingly, on that day, the houſe proceeded further on 
w__ ref; The king's. counſel produced their evidence, 
| x en firſt captain Porter, who gave an ample relation of 
* he knew concerning fir John's guilt; and who, not- 
Winding the counſel for the priſoner ſtrenouſly oppoſed 
s further examined about his being tampered with by 
er, in order to take off his teſtimony in relation to the 
Ep, Then the king's counſel produced the records 
 Clancey's conviction, and proceeded to Goodman's exa- 
ation, taken under the hand of ſecretary Vernon, which 
. defired might be read. This was ſtrongly objected to 
& the priſoner's counlel, as A thing not to be allowed, and 
racticable, the law requiring perſons to appear, and give 
r evidence * viva voce.” Upon this, the houſe entered into 
Warn debate, but at length it was carried by two hundred 
I cighteen voices agaialt a hundred and torty-five, that 
Podman's information ſhould be read; and that, afterwards, 
ie of the grand jury ſhould give an account upon what 
Fidence they found the bill of indictment, that was 
Hought in againſt fir John Fenwick. 
dae next evidence, that was produced, was the record of 
th: conviction of Mr. Cooke; and, when the counſel on both 
es had ſpoken to it, and the houſe debated the ſame, it 
Ws carried by a hundred and eighty-one voices againſt a 
dted and ten, that the ſaid record ſhould be read, and the 
ng's counſel allowed to examine witnefles, as to what was 
orn by Goodman at Cooke's trial. This being over, as 
» ſome queſtions concerning fir John Fenwick's letter, it 
Ws refolved, That the countel for the priſoner might, if 
ey had witnelfes to examine on his behalf, do it that night; 
Kat that, as to their obſervations, the houſe would give them 
Inc till nent morning. They, having nothing but a record 
® produce, accepted of this; and, on the 27th of Novem- 
, made as good a defence, as their client's cauſe would 
mit; but at length being withdrawn, and the priſoner 
Wl! declining to deal more clearly and candidly, in reſpect 
as accuſation of ſeveral perſons of quality; it was reſolv— 
W, That Mr. ſecretary Vernon ſhould give in his evidence, 
reference to fir John's getting his trial delayed by offers of 
Wformations, and that in the preſence of fir John and the 
Pounſcl on both ſides. 
Here the counſel having nothing to ſay, they were diſ— 
@arged from their farther attendance at that time; and, ac- 
erding to the order of the day, the bill being read a ſecond 
me, and atterwards opened by the ſpeaker, and no mem- 
rs riting to ſpeak, he, aſked, whether he ſhould put the 
queſtion of commitment? This occaſioned a very long and 
Warm debate about the extraordinary method of proceeding; 
De power and juſtice of parliaments compared with other in— 
ſerior courts of judicature, with ſeveral precedents of former 
Alls of atrainder, and other arguments, that fell in; but 
on tae whole matter, towards eleven at night, it was Car- 
by an hundred and eighty-two voices againſt an hundred 
J a twenty-cight, that the bill ſhould be committed. On 
Loth of the ſame month, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
„ nmittce of the whole houſe, and ſeveral words having been 
eas amendments, importing fir John's being guilty, 
hy” Ney were at laſt agreed on to be added to the bill. It was 
* Wl propoled to the conſideration of the ſaid committee, 
Whether the lords ſpiritual ſhould ſtand in the enacting part ? 
„ upon looking into ſeveral acts of attainder, it appeared 
ey were mentioned in all of them in the enacting part; 
1 % they were left to ſtand in the bill by general 
* Palent. 
„ Orbe e ßth of November, the bill was read the third 
; That Ne, and the debate ran as high as it had done five days be- 
le, about the commitment. Mr. Methuen, who ſtood up 


* it, took notice, That the greateſt part of the former de- 
1 te had run upon two things; on the one ſide, the incon— 
bf jr 3 of bills of attainder, or at leaſt the having them ſo 
amen N on the other fide, that it is neceſſary to have them 
bie e no perſons might think they were out of 
Bf 5 could evade the laws, that were made to puniſh 
be 3- 2254 0 3 That he thought both theſe points too 
aefiion, 1 ins _ that this bill, as every other, ought to have it's 
j. [oi e ob. © particular circumſtances of the caſe before the 
be al "ok at whoever gave his athrmative to this bill, ought 
mT) wu nvinced, that fir John Fenwick was guilty of high- 
wn and alſo that there are extraordinary reaſons, 


em 4% ihe nation did proſecute him in ſo extraordinary a man- 


de ' 8 And that he thought neither of thoſe was ſufficient 
| for 1. 2 That if, between the indictment and trial, Good- 
«aint; r 941d have died, and there had been no other reaſon 


reiner sort 
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for attainting ſir John Fenwick but only the want of his evi— 
dence, he ſhould not have thought it a ſufficient reaſon, 
though the houſe ſhould have had an opportunity of being 
informed of this particular evidence, and believed him guil- 
ty. That, it fir John Fenwick did not appear guilty, he 
did not think any reaſon of ſtate could juſtify this bill, though 
fir John had prevaricated, and behaved himſelf to the dil- 
ſatisfaction of every body; and therefore he thought there 
muſt be both theſe. That, the houſe having heard the evi- 
dence, he would not repeat it, but rather come to thoſe 
things, that diſtinguiſhed fir John Fenwick's cafe ; only he 
muſt take notice, that- they had given fir John liberty to 
make his detence, and had fully heard him; which had alter- 
ed the reaſon of a great many precedents cited from the lord 
chief juſtice Coke and other authors. That what diſtinguiſh- 
ed this caſe was the great danger, which the nation was in 
from this conſpiracy, which he found, by the general opinion 
of all perſons, was not thought yet at an end ; and that there 
ſeemed likewiſe to be an opinion as general, that fir John 
Fenwick could have contributed to their ſafety by a diſcovery. 
That the next circumſtance was, that fir John Fenwick 
knowing the expectation the nation had from him, that he 
could have contributed to their ſafety, had made uſe of that 
to put off his trial, and at laſt had made ſuch a paper, as 
tended to the creating of new dangers. That, by this means, 
fir John Fenwick, againſt whom there were two witnefles, 
when he was indicted, had delayed his trial, ſo that now 
there was but one ; and there was a violent preſumption, that 
this perſon was withdrawn by the practices of fir John Fen- 
wick's friends. That there was in his opinion as great a con- 
ſideration as any of theſe ; that the public reſentment of the 
nation for ſuch his behaviour was the only means, which fir 
John's practice had left the houſe to prevent the danger, that 
yet remained; and it ſeemed neceſſary for their ſafety to come 
the next beſt way to what he would have done for them by 
his diſcovery. That there had been great doubts raiſed 
againſt the evidence, which had been given, not ſo much 
whether it be ſuch evidence, as ought to incline the com- 
mons to believe him guilty ; but whether it be ſuch as they 
ſhould hear in the capacity they were in? And whether, at- 
ter it was found ſuch as it was, that is to ſay, not ſuch as 
would convict him upon another trial, they might fo far cre- 
dit it, as that it ſhould influence them to give their vote for 
this bill of attainder ? That it was faid, that ths commons 
were trying of fir John Fenwick, that they were judges and 
jury, and they were obliged to proczed according to the 
fame rules, though not the method of Weſtminſter-Hall, 
ſecundum allegata & probata.” But that the ſtate of the mat- 
ter, as it appeared to him, was, that they were in their Je- 
giflative power making a new law for the attainting of fir 
E Fenwick, and for exempting his particular caſe from 

cing tried in thoſe courts of judicature, and, by thoſe rules, 
which they had appointed for the trial of other cauſes ; and 
trying of it themſelves (if they would uſe that word, though 
improperly) in which caſe the methods differed from what 
the laws made by themſelves require in other caſes; for this 
was never to be a law for any other. That, this being the 
{tate of the caſe, it quite put the commons out of the methods 
of trials, and all the laws, that are for limiting rules for evi- 
dence at trials in Weſtminſter-Hall and other judicatures ; 
for it muſt be agreed, that the ſame rule of evidence muſt be 
obſerved in another place, as well as Weſtminſter-Hall, that 
is, in impeachments; and that it had always been ſo taken. 
That the notion of two witneſſes being neceſſary had ſo much 
gained upon ſome members of the houſe, that they had ſaid, 
That this was required by the law of nature, the univerſal 
law of nations, nay, by the eternal law of God. That, if it was 
ſo, there would be no doubt, but it would oblige the com- 
mons ; but he thought, that the reaſon, why any man de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed, is, becauſe he is criminal, let his 
crime be made evident any way whatſoever ; for whatſoever 
makes the truth evident, is, and is accounted in all laws to 
be evidence. 'That the rules for examining whether any per- 
ſon is guilty or not, and the evidence, that is allowed as ſuf- 
ficient, is different in all nations. That the trials in England 
differ from thoſe of all other nations, not only that the of- 
fenders are tried by a jury, which is particular to this nation, 
but that the witneſſes are to be produced face to face before 
the perſons accuſed; and beſides they had made laus that 
there ſhould be two witneſſes in caſes of bigh- treaſon, where- 


in they were the envy of all other nations. That the evi- 


dence, which is to be given againſt the criminals, differs in 
the ſame nation, when the offence differs. That there is a 
difference between the evidence, that will convict a man of 
felony, and the evidence, that is to convict a man of treaſon; 
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and that the evidence to convict a man of the ſame crime has been 
different in the ſame nation in different times. That by the 
common law of England, that evidence was ſufficient to con- 
vict a man of any crime, which was ſufficient to make the jury 
believe the perion guilty. That thus, before the ſtatute of 
Edward IV, a man might be convicted of treaſon by one wit- 
neſs, though that ſtatute was made upon great reaſons, and 
appears to be for the public good by the general approbation 
it has received ; but that he did not think in their procced— 
ings here they were bound by it. That ſome members ar- 
gued thus: © Shall we, who are the ſupreme authority (as 
we arc part of it) go upon leſs evidence to ſatisfy ourſelves 
of fir John Fenwick's guilt, than any other court ? And ſhall 
we relort to this extraordinary way in this caſe? To this 
he anſwered, that, if it did ſhake the manner of trials be- 
low, he ſhould be very unwilling to do it ; but he did rake 
it clearly, that it could not make the leaſt alteration in the 
proceedings of any court, but, on the contrary, be thought 
there was no ſtronger argument for their reſorting to this ex- 
traordinary way, than that of the care and caution, with 
which their law had provided for the defence of the inno- 
cent; for, if they conſidered all thoſe laws, that had been 
made for that purpoſe, it was plain it muſt have been in the 
view of their anceſtors, that many criminals might by this 
means eſcape. That their laws are made for ordinary trials, 
and for thoſe things, that happen uſually ; but that there is 
no government in the world, where there is not reſort to ex- 
traordinary power in caſes, that require it. That the Eng- 
Iiſh government indeed had this advantange, that they could 
keep to rules, which others cannot. That in a very wiſe 
government (that of Venice) all the ways of puniſhing crimes 
of this nature are extraordinarv. That perſons are condemned 
there not only unheard, but before they are legally accuſed ; 
and that is thought neceflary there, which would not be en- 
dured here; and yet that government has continued ſo many 
hundred years, and no endeavours have been made to aiter it, 
though ſo many families have ſuffered by it. 
© That the next argument was from the precedent, which 
the commons were about to make ; and that they had been 
told, Whatever the other precedents had been, what they 
did now would be a precedent tor them and their poſterity.” 
To this he replied, That, it this precedent ſhould appear to 
poſterity to be a precedent of an innocent man, or a perlon, 
whoſe guilt was doubted of, or one, whoſe guilt did not 
plainly appear; and this bill ſhould be carried by a prevailing 
party, he did agree it was a very ill precedent. But if the 
caſe be, that this precedent would appear to poſterity, upon 
the truth of the thing, to be a precedent made of a man moſt 
notoriouſly guilty ; of a man, who had deſerved this extra- 
ordinary way of proceeding, and this general reſentment of 
the nation ; and that nothing could have hindered this man 
from the common juſtice of the nation, but his having en- 
deavourcd to clude it in this matter; and it it appeared, that 
the commons would not be put oft fo, but that their indig- 
nation made an example of this man, he ſhould not be lorry 
it ſhould appear to poſterity ; but he believed poſterity would 
(as he thought they ought) thank them for it. That, for 
his own particular, while he was innocent, he ſhould not 
think his lite in danger to be judged by four hundred Eng- 
liſh gentlemen, and the peerage of England, with the royal 
aflent. That, when he reflected, he could not be of opinion, 
that the government could have procured a parliament to 
have paſſed a bill of attainder againſt my lord Ruſſel, or Mr. 
Corniſh, or even Mr. Colledge ; he did not think all the 
power of the goverament could have prevailed to have done 
that, although they could prevail to have them condemned by 
the forms of law. That here he ſaw, that a great many gentle- 
men had oppoled every ſtep of this bill, for making an ill 
precedent, thovgh theſe gentlemen did believe in their pri- 
vate conſciences, that fir John Fenwick was guilty. That 
he could not ſce, that any perſon could be in danger by ſuch 
a bill ;* and therefore the concluſion, which he made for him- 
ſelf, was, That he was convinced in his conſcience, that 
fir John Fenwick was guilty of high-treaſon; and that there 
were reaſons ſo extraordinary to ſupport this bill of attainder, 


that he did not ſee how any perſon, who was ſo convinced, 


could refuſe to give his affirmative to this bill.” 
This ſpecch was anſwered by fir Godfrey Copley, who, 


» The reſt of the ſpeeches on this occaſion may be ſeen in the proceed- 
10g3 againſt fir John Feuwick, printed at London 1698, The principal 
jpeakers on both ſides were thcic : 


For the Bill, 
Mr, Montague, 
Lord Coningſby, 
Mr, Vernon, 


Lord Cutts, 

Zir William Strickland, 
Sir Herbert Crofts, 
Sir Edward Seymour, 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN!'s 


after a ſhort preamble, ſaid, © That it is the cuftoy 2nd . 
of this nation to require two poſitive witnefles to proy,,.. 
fon ; and though he thought, without the utmoſt neg. 
't was not prudent to deviate from that rule, yet he," 
not argue from thence, that the commons were tied yy ,, 
it being certain, that the legiſlative authority, whic , 
power to abrogate all laws now in being, cannot be ted 
any rules of human preſcription ; but there are the cu 
rules of equity and juſtice, and right reaſon and conſci,.., 
and theſe he thought are unalterable, and never to be f 
from; and therefore he would take the liberty to ſce how & 
agreeable their proceedings were to theſe rules, Thy ; 
looked upon it as a fundamental breach of theſe rules fo, 
acculation to be given in againſt a man behind his back! 
he knows not whom, or by any, with whom he is ng ce. 
fronted and brought face to face. That he was one of th 
who looked upon fir John Fenwick to be guilty, of ji. 
there was a proof by one witneſs, and to this they had 4%, 
an indictment, that was proved. But that he thought the 
to be ſo far from giving ſtrength to the evidence, that, ink 
opinion, the injuſtice, which attended it, made the {. 
lighter than they were before. For, if any bill or writs 
ſworn behind a man's back may be uled as part of evider. 
he did by parallel reaſon argue, that the like may mak 
the whole at one time or other; and then the informations 
every two profligate Knaves before a ſecretary of ſtate, . 
juſtice of peace, ſhould be ſufficient without any living tat 
mony, to make a man run the hazard of his life. That! 
was not at all convinced of the neceſſity of the proceeding 
but as he thought thoſe, who. brought this matter tot 
houſe of commons, wiſer than himſelf, ſo he would not cn 
mine what reaſon they had to do it, though it was ſo lit 
agreeable to him, that he wiſhed it had not come thiths 
That it was not to be ſuppoſcd, that the government wy 
hazard by ſuch a man as fir John Fenwick, who was tat 
Newgate ; neither was it to be expected, that a man, uy 
had been fix months 1n priſon, and nobody coine to ha, 
might make ſuch a diſcovery, as might be worth their ue 
But, ſaid he, ſuppoſe you had a man of invention ar 
practice, what a ſpur do you put to it? May not a mand 
parts, when he has no other way to fave himſelf ; maya 
he form ſuch a plot, as, ſhou'd it gain belief, might mak 
the belt ſubjects in England - tremble ?* He added, that t 
was not for fir John Fenwick's life, that he argued, ns 
thinking it of fo great value to deſerve ſo long and lolcmn! 
debate in this houſe, nor the conſideration of ſo greit an: 
ſembly after this manner; but that, if this method of pro 
ceeding be warranted by an Engliſh parliament, there is 2 
end of the defence of any man living, be he never ſo mv 
cent. That he had heard it mentioned, on the other tits 
that King James attainted (in Ireland) a great number of pt 
ſons: in a catalogue, in a lump. That he was not atraid e 
what arbitrary princes did, nor an Iriſh parliament ; out 
was afraid what ſhould be done here, and was concerned i 
the honour of their proceedings, that it might be a precede 
to a future parliament in an ill reign, to do that, Which! 
was ſatisfied the commons would not now do®.' 

After theſe, and many other ſpeeches, the queſtion 3s 
put for paſſing the bill; and, the houle dividing upon 1, 0 
hundred and eighty-nine were for the bill, and one hunde 
and fifty-ſix againſt it. Being then carried in the athrmats 
the bill was ſeut up to the lords for their concurrence. 4 
lords took a very extraordinay method to force their a 
members to come to town. They ſent meſſengers tor 95 
to bring them up, which ſeemed ro be a great breach 0! thet 
dignity ; for the privilege of making a proxy was 4a 
doubted right belonging to that peerage ; but thoſe, 13 
intended to throw out the bill, reſolved to have 3 
houſe, q 

The bill met with great oppoſition; and the debe 
were the warmeſt, and laſted the longeſt, of any that d 
ever been. : 

The ſubſtance of the arguments in the houſe of loch 
brought againſt this way of proceeding by bill of alta, 
was, that the law was all men's ſecurity, as well as it s, 
to be their rule: If this was once broke through, no an 7 
ſafe: Men would be preſumed guilty, without legal Pio! 
and be run down, and be deſtroyed by a torrent : 159 


Mr. Smith, Lord Norreys, 
Mr. Cowper, Mr. Edward Hatle!, 


Sir Walter Yonge, &c. Mr. Foley, 
Mr. Harcourt, 
Mra obert Harle), 


Mr. Howe, &c. 


Againſt the Bill. 
Sir Charles Carteret, 
Mr. Manly, 
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a, ſeemed neceſſary, by an indiſputable law of juſtice, to 
ove a man guilty : The law of God given to Moſes, as 
en as the law of England made this neceffary : And, be- 

We 1s all former ones, the law, lately made for trials in caſes 

e treaſon, was ſuch a ſacred one, that it was to be hope, 

pat even a parliament would not make a breach upon it. 
written depoſition was no evidence, becauſe the perſon ac- 
uled could not have the benefit of crols-interrogating the 
irneſs ; by which much falſe {wearing was often detected? 

Nor could the evidence, given in one trial, be brought again t 

: man, who was not a party in that trial : The evidence, 

bat was offered to a grand jury, was to be examined all 

Hover again, at the trial; till that was done, it was not evi— 
Wonce, It did not appear, that Fenwick himſelt was con- 

. Ferned in the practice upon Porter: What his lady did, could 

3 Pot be charged on him. No evidence was brought, that 

Ic Goodman was practiſed on; fo his withdrawing himtelt could 

00 not be charged on Fenwick. Some very black things were 

tha proved againſt Goodman, which would be ſtrong enough to 

"hy Het aſide his teſtimony, tho' he were preſent ; and that proof, 

ci which had been brought in Cooke's trial, againſt Porter's 

u vidence, was again made uſe of, to prove, that, as he was 

ebe ſingle witnels, ſo he was a doubttul and ſuſpected one: 

eh Nor was it proper, that a bill of this nature ſhould begin 
on zin the houſe of commons, which could not take examinations 
upon oath. Theſe were the arguments uſed by the Lords, 

s well as the commons, againſt the bill. 

On the other fide biſhop Burnet being convinced, that 

Fenwick was guilty, and that the method of proceeding by 

Way of attain.ier, was not only lawtul, but, in ſome cates, 

Kcceflary, and having, moreover by his ſearch into parlia— 

mentary proceedings, on ſuch occaſions, when he wrote the 


unde. Piſtory of the Reformation, ſeen further into thoſe matters 
Wish han otherwiſe he thould ever have done, he thought it in— 
all cumbent upon him, when his opinion determined him to the 
„ Wit Weverer fide, to open his reaſons in juſtification of his vote; 
\ bay Which he did to this effect: 
Whit | The nature of government required, that the legiſlature 
JN atk Mould be recurred to, in extraordinary cates, for which et— 
nan d E-ctual proviſion could not be made by fixed and ſtanding 
y 0 aws. Our common law grew up out of the proceedings of 
mike She courts of law : Afterwards this, in caſes of treaſon, was 
that t thought too looſe; ſo the law, in this point, was limited, 
ecly OK Wit, by the fimous ſtatute in king Edward TIT's time; 
cm 1nd then, by the ſtatute of King Fiward the IVth's time, 
n hen two witneſſes were to be brought face to face with the 
of p- perſon accuſed; and the law, lately made, hai brought the 
re 158 method of treaſon to a yet further certainty. Yet, in that, 
0 10-5 well as in the ſtatute of Edward III. parliamentary pro- 
ver fic ecdings were ſtill excepted. And, indeed, tho” no ſuch pro- 
r of pitt viſion had been expreſclv made in the acts themſelves, the 
fraud a dature of Government puts always an exception in favour of 
; out hc legiſlative authority. The legiſlature was, indeed, bound 
rned I do oblerve juſtice and equity, as much, if not more, than 
receat © inferior courts ; becauſe the ſupreme court ought to ſet an 
ach K rample to all others. But they might ſee cauſe to pals over 
forms, as occafion ſhould require. This was the more rea- 
lion e benable among us, becauſe there was no nation in the world, 
n it, 0 Scfides England, that had not recourſe to torture, when the 
hunde idence was probable, but defective. That was a mighty 
irmatit geſtraint, and ſtruck a terror into all people; and the freeſt 
e 1s government, both ancient and modern, thought they could 
ir 200 ot ſubfiſt without it. At preſent, the Venetians have their 
or tech Firi juriſdictions, and the Griſons have their high courts of 
1 on tei vg ice, which act without the forms of law, by the abſolute truſt, 
$ 90 V" Wat is repoled in them; ſuch as the Romans repoſed in dicta- 
ole, 1 $15, in the time of their liberty. England had neither torture, 
e 42 or any unlimited magiſtrate 1n it's conſtitution ; and there- 


i Gore, upon great emergencics, recourle muſt be had to the 

e debut | Þupreme legiſlature. Forms are neceflary in ſubordinate 
that 1" res; but there is no reaſon to tic up the ſupreme one by 
| Dem. This method of attainder had been practiſed among 

of 10/0 at all times. It is true, what was done in this way at 


alta e time, was often reverſed at another; but that was often 

it cus ee effect of the violence of the times, and was occaſioned 

) man fi Wien, by the injuſtice of thoſe attainders. The attainders of 
al * WDicrior courts were, upon the like account, often reverſed : 
two Wh 


when parliamentary attainders went upon good grounds, 
eig without obſerving the forms of law, they were never 
8 | wg not to ſay condemned. When poiſoning was firſt 
| *h 1 * England, and put in a pot of portidge in the 

. | 0! Krodeſter's houſe, this which was only felony, 

ds pecial law, made to be bigh-treafon z and a new 
oer ys was appointed by act of parliament. The poi— 
as boiled alive. When the nun of Kent pretended to 
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viſions, to oppoſe king Henry VIIIth's divorce, and his ſe- 
cond marriage; and faid, If he married again, he ſhould 
not live long after it, but ſhould die a villain's death; this 
was judged in parliament to be high-treaſon ; and ſhe and 
her accomplices ſuffered accordingly. After that, there paſ- 
ſed many attainders in that reign, only upon depoſitions, that 
were read in both houſes of parliament. Tt is true, theſe 
were much blamed ; and there was great cauſe for it: there 
were too many of them; for this extieme way of proceeding 
is to be put in practice but ſeldom, and upon great occaſions ; 
whereas many of theſe went upon flight grounds, ſuch as the 
ſuffering ſome paſhonate and indecent words, or the uſing 
ſome embroidery in garments and coats of arms with an ill 
intent, But that, which was indeed execrable, was, that 
perſons in priſon were attainted, without being heard in their 
defence, This was fo contrary to natural juſtice, that it 
could not be enough condemned. In king Edward Vlrth's 
time, the lord Seymour was attainted in the ſame manner, 
only wita this difterence, that the witncefles were brought to 
the bar, and there examined ; whereas. formerly they pro- 
ceeded upon fome depotitions, that were read to them. At 
the duke of Somerlct's trial, which was both for high-trea- 
ſon and for felony, in which he was acquitted of the treaſon, 
but found guilty of the felony, depoſitions were only read 
againlt him ; but the witnelles were not brought face to face, 
as he prelled they might be. Upon which it was, that the 
tollowing parliament enacted, that the accuſers (that is, the 
witnefles) thould be examined face to face, if they were alive. 
In queen Elizabeth's time, the parliament went out of the 
1mcthod of law, ip all the ſteps of their proceedings againſt 
the queen of Scots. It is true, there were no parliamentary 
attainders in England during that long and glorious reign, 
upon which thole, who oppoſed the bill, had inſiſted much; 
yet that was only, becauſe there then was no occaſion here in 
England for any fuch bill. But in Ireland, where ſome things 
were notorioully true, which yet could not be legally proved, 
that government was forced to have, on many different occa- 
ſions, recourſe to this met od. In king James I's time, thoſe who 
were concerned in the gun-powder plot, and choſe to be killed, 
rather than taken, were by act of paritiament attainted after their 
death which the courts of law could not do, fince by our law, a 
man's crimes dic with himſelf; for this reaton, becauſe he 
cannot make his own defence, nor can his children do i' for 
him. The famous attainder of the e-rl of St;afford, in king 
Charles I's time, has been much and juſtly cenfured, not o 
nuch becauſe it pail: d by bill, as becaule of the injuſtice of 
it. He was acculed tor having ſaid, upon the houſe of com- 
mons refuſing to grant the ſubſidies, which the king had aſk- 
ed, *That the King was ablolved from all the rules of go- 
vernment, and might make uſe of force to tubdue this king- 
dom.” Theſe words were proved only by one witneſs, all the 
reſt of the council, who were preſent, depoſing, that they re— 
membered no ſuch words, and were poſitive that the debate 
ran only upon the war with Scotland; fo that though *this 
kingdom,“ fingly taken, muſt be meant of England, vet it 
might well be meant of *that kingdom,” which was the ſubject 
then of the debate. Since then the words were capable of 
that favourable ſenſe, and that both he, who ſpoke them, and 
they, who heard them, athrmed, that they were meant and 
un-lerftood in that ſenſe, it was a moſt pernicious precedent, 
firſt to take them in the moſt odious ſenſe poſſible, and then 
to deſtroy him, who ſaid them, upon the teſtimony of one 
ſingle exceptionable witneſs. Whercas if, upon the com— 
mons refuſing to grant the king's demand, he had plainly ad- 
viſed the king to ſubdue his people by force, it is hard to tell, 
what the parliament might not juſtly have done, or would not 
do again in the like caſe, In king Charles II's time ſome 
of the moſt eminent of the regicides were attainted, after 
they were dead ; and in king James's time the duke of Mon- 
mouth was attainted by bill. Theſe laſt attainders had their 
fir{t beginning in the houle of commons. Thus it appear- 
ed, that, theſe laſt two hundred years, not to mention much 
antienter precedents, the nation had upon extraordinary oc— 
caſions procceded in this parliamentary way by bill. There 
were alſo many precedents of this method. And whereas it 
was ſaid, that an ill parliament might carry theſe too far, it 
is certain, that the nation, and every perſon in it, muſt be ſafe, 
when they are in their own hands, or in thole of a repreſenta— 
tive choſen by themſelves. As on the other hand, if that be 
ill choſen, there is no help for it; the nation muſt periſh, 
for it is by their own fault. They have already too many 
precedents for this way of proceeding, if they intend to make 
an ill uſe of them, Burt a precedent is only a ground or 
warrant for the like proceeding upon the like occafion, Two 
rulcs were laid down for all bills of this nature; fuſt, * 

the 
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the matter be ef a very extraordinary nature. Leſſer crimes 
had better be paſſed over than punithed by the legiſlature. 
Of all the crimes, that can be contrived againſt the nation cer- 
tainly the molt heinous one is, that of bringing in a foreign 
force to conquer us. Ibis ruins both us and our poſterity tor 
ever. Diſtractions at home, how fatal ſever, even though they 
ſhould end ever ſo tragically, as ours ouce did in the murder 
of a king and in a military uſurpation, yet were capable of a 
criſis and a cure. In the year 1660, we came again to our 
wits, and all was ſet right again. Whcicas there is no prol- 
pect, after a foreign conqueit, but of flavery and miſery. 
And, how black ſocver the affaſhnating a King muſt needs 
appear, yet a foreign conqueſt is worſe; it is allafſinating the 
Kingdom; and therefore the inviting and contriving that 
muſt be the blackeſt of crimes. But as the importance of the 
matter ought to be equal to ſuch an unuſual way of procced- 
ing, ſo the certainty of the facts ought to be ſuch, that, it the 
defects in legal proof are to be ſupplied, yct this ought to be 
done upon ſuch grounds, as make the tact charged appear ſo 
evidently true, that though a court of law could not proceed 
upon it, yet no man could raiſe in himf f a doubt concerning 
1. Antiently treaion was judged as a felony {till is, upon 
ſuch preſumptions, as ſatisfied the jury. The law bas now 
limited this to two witneſſes brought face to face. But the 
parliament may ſtill take that liberty, which is denied to in- 
f-rior courts, of judging this matter, as an ordinary jury does 
in a caſe of felony. In the preſent caſe there was one witneſs 
viva voce,“ upon whoſe teltimony ſeveral perſons had been 
condemned, and had ſuffered ; and theſe neither at their tria}, 
nor at their death, diſproved or denied any circumſtance of 
is depofitions. If he had been too much a libertine in the 
courſe of his life, that did not deſtroy his credit as a witnets. 
In the firſt trial this might have made him a doubttul wit- 
neſs; but what had happened fince had deſtroyed the poſſi— 
bility even of ſuſpcRing his evidence. A party had been in 
intereſt concerned to inquire into his whole life, and in the 
xreſent caſe had full time for it: and every circumſtance of 
lis depoſition had been examined; and yet nothing had been 
chſcovered, that could ſo much as create a doubt, All was 
ſtill untouched, ſound, and true. The only circumſtance, 
in which the dying ſpeeches of thoſe, who ſuffered on his 
evidence, ſeemed to contradict him, was concerning king 
James's commiſſion z3 yet none of them denied really what 
Porter had depoſed, which was, that Charnock told him, 
that there was a commiſhon come from king James for at- 
tacking the prince of Orange's guards. They only denied, 
that there was a commiſſion for aflaſſinating him. Sir John 
Frieind and fir William Perkins were condemned for the con- 
ſultation now given in evidence againſt fir John Fenwick. 
They died not denying it. On the contrary they juſtificd all 
they had done. It could not be ſuppoſed, that, it there had 
been a tittle in the evidence that was falſe, they ſhould both 
have been fo far wanting to themſelves and to their friends, 
who were to be tried upon the ſame evidence, as not to 
have declared it in the moſt folemn mannner. Theſe things 
were more undeniably certain than the evidence of ten witnefles 
could poſſibly be. Wrn-tles might conſpire to {wear a falſe- 
hood : bur, in this caſe, the circumſtances took away the 
joſhbiliry of a doubt. And therefore the parliament, with- 
out taking any notice of Goodman's evidence, might well 
judge Fenwick guilty ; for no man could doubt of it in his 
on mind. The antient Romans were very jealous of their 
liberty 3 but how exact ſocver they night be in ordinary 
cales, yet when any of their citizens ſeemed to have a defign 
ef miking himſelf king, they either created a dictator, to 
jupprets or 4-ttroy him, or elſe the people proceeded againſt 
him in a ſummary way, By the Porcian law, no citizen 
could be put to death for any crime whatſoever ; yet ſuch 
regard ad the Romans pay to juſtice, even above law, that, 
when the Campanian legion had perfidiouſly broke in upon 
Fh-gium, and pillaged it, they put them all to death for it. 
In the famous caie of Cataline's conſpiracy, as the evidence 
was clear, and the danger extreme, the accomplices in it 
Ihe to is, who were for the negative (among whom were ſeveral of 
Fac king ters ans and countellors) entered their proteſt, which thev grounded 
„ the wwlowing icafous: k. Becauſe bilis of attainder againſt perſons in 
„ dot, and who are therefore hable to be tried by common law, ate of dan- 
gerd; CONIEQUETNCE to the lives ot the ſubjects, and may tend to the ſubver- 
Ned. ot dhe laws of the kingdom. 2. becaute the evidence of grand jury- 
Wen, of wat was tworn betore them againit fir John Fenwick, as alto the 
-\ ence of the peity jury men, was admitted here; both which are againſt 
e rules of law, be dcs, that they diiagreed in their teitimony, 3. Becauſe 
the miormation of Guodman in writing was received, which by law was not 
acmitred, and the pritoner, tor want of appearing fice to face, as is by law 
requued) could not have the advantage ot croſs examining him. And it did 
not appear by evidence that fir Juhn Fenwick, or any perſon employed by 
tang bad eny way perſuaded Goodman to withdraw himſelf ; and it would 
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were executed, notwithſtanding the Porcian law. Ay ,. 
was done by the order of the ſenate, without either hes 
them make their own defence, or admitting them to c. 


. . . Clan 
the right, which the Valerian law gave them, of an appel, 
the people, yet that whole proceeding was chiefly qicected h 


the two greateſt aſſerters of public liberty, that ever j;,.. 
Cato and Cicero. And Cæſar, who oppoſed it on e 
of its being againſt the Porcian law, was for that reaſon , 
pected of being in the confederacy. It appeared atter.,. 
how little regard he had, either to law or liberty, tho 
pon this occaſion, he had made uſe of the one to 
thoſe, who were in a plot againſt the other. 

This laſt expreſſion was much reſented by thoſe, who ue. 
againſt the bill, as carryinga ſevere reflection upon the, 
for oppoſing it; and indeed the biſhop, though he 0), 
offered what reaſons occurred to him to juſtify his x, 
for the bill, fell under a great load of cenſure on this gad. 
ſion. ; 

In concluſion, the bill paſſed by a ſmall majority of {,. 
voices only, there being ſixty-eight for it, and fixty.q, 
againſt it ©, f 

The bill, ſoon after, received the royal aſſent; and, at t\, 
ſame time paſſed an act to attaint fuch perſons as were cos 

ern'd in the late conſpiracy, who had fled from juſtice, up. 
leſs they came within a limited time, and alſo for continying 
ſeveral others of the conſpirators in cuſtody. Sir John Fennid 
made all poſhble application to the King tor a repricve; 21 
as àa main ground for that, and, for an article of merit, he llc, 
that he had ſaved the king's life two years before. It ſeerns, k 
pretended, that, when the jacodites, after Charnock's reyr 
trom France, had reſolved to aſſaſſinate the king, befor: gr 
went to Holland; and had acquainted him with their debgr; 
that, he aſſured them, be would diſcover it, if they did 0 
promiſe to lay it aide. But, as this tact could not be proved, 
ſo it could confer no obligation on the king, tince he hu 
given him no warning of his danger; and, accoiding to hi 
own ſtory, had truſted the conlpirators words very ell, 
when they promiſed to purſue their deſign no further; whic 
he had no reaſon to do. So that this pretenſion was not mich 
conſidered, Bat he was preſſed to make a full diſcover; 
and, for ſome days, he ſcemed to be in fome ſuſpenſe, wha 
courſe to take. He deftired to be ſecured, that nothing, 
which he conlefled ſhould turn to his own prejudice, Tie 
houſe of lords ſent au addreſs to the King, intreating th 
they might be at liberty to make him their promiſe z aid that 
was readily granted. He then farther defired, that, upor 
making a full confeſſion, he might be ailured of a pardon, 
without being obliged to become a witneſs againſt any othe 
perſon. To this the lords anſwered, that he had to do wit 
men of honour; and that he muſt truſt to their dilcrction: 
That they would mediate for him with the king, in propor 
tion as they ſhould find his diſcoveries fincere and iniportat! 
His behaviour to the King, hitherto, had not been tuck, © 
to induce the lords to truſt to his candour, it was much mot 
reaſonable, that he ſhould truſt to them. Upon this, all bop 
of any diſcoveries from him were laid afide ; and fir js: 
Fenwick prepared himſelf to die, He defired the afliltand 
of a divine; and the government offered the choice of 4! 
'clergyman, that had taken the oaths ; or, if that would nd 
do, of any of the biſhops, who had diſſented about the b 
of attainder ; all whom he would not admit. Then three 0 
four non-juring clergymen were offered him; but they wow! 
not come to him, pretending a fear that the oaths wou“ 
tendered to them. Dr. White, the non-juring biſhop ol C=. 
cheſter, was, at laſt, offered him. In this, and ſeveral ce 
matters, biſhop Burner did him ſuch ſervice, that fir 151! 
wrote him a letter of thanks. He was beheaded on tos” 
Hill, on the 28th of January; and died very comp, 
and in a much better temper than was to be expected, '* 
his life had been very irregular. At the place of execut9 
he delivered a paper, in writing, to the ſheriff; wheren® 
did not deny the facts that had been ſworn againſt him; but 
complained of the injuſtice of the procedure; and c 


arch, 
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Plong 


be of very dangerous conſequence, that any perſon ſo accuſed ſhould de“ 
demned ; for by this means a witneſs, who ſhoald be found intutesb 
convict a man, ſhall have more power to hurt a man by his abſence, that 

he were produced * viva voce? againſt him. 4. Becauſe, if Goodn: 
appeared againſt him, he was infamous in the whole courſe of his lle 
could not be a good witnets, eſpecially in caſes of blood. 5. Becaule 
this caſe, there was but one evidence, viz. Porrer, and he a ves; dou" 
one. Laltly, becauſe fir John Fenwick was ſo inconſiderable a mh 
endangering the peace of the government, that there was no neceſiih j * 
cceding agaiuft tum in fo extraordinary a manner.“ The year fol 

ere, gef was publiſhed in juſtification of that bill, under the title Go 
eter to a friend, in vindication of the proceedings againſt fir Jo Fenn 
by bill of attainder, with ſome remarks on his printed paper." 
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5 to thoſe who bad voted againſt the bill, He owned 
_— ity to king James, and to the prince of Wales after 
oe mentioned the deſign of aſſaſſinating king William, 

ns full of horror. The paper was ſuppoſed to have 
as irawn by biſhop White; and the jacobites were much 
3 with the laſt- mentioned paragraph 4. 5 8 
During Fenwick's affair, a deſign was carried on againſt 
c duke of Shrewſbury, which, but for its ſingular cucum— 
ces, hardly deſerves to be mentioned. There was one 
hew Smith, nephew to fir William Perkins. He had 

en captain of an independent company at Windſor, and 
umanded all the time of king William's being there, when 
arſt came to England. Upon the diſbanding of the inde- 
Tudent companies, he received a commiſſion in the duke of 
orfolk's regiment 3. but was ſoon after dilmifled the ſer— 
Ice; which threw him into the dilaftected party. But he 
E-:ended, that, when he found, that king James's intereſts 
ere no way to be ſupported, but by invaſions from the 
$ ench, and by aflaſſinations of the king, his duty to his coun- 
Fr, and the horror of ſuch attempts, made him reſolve, as 
Puch as in him Jay, to diſappoint ſuch defigns. Accord- 
Sol, he applied himſelf to the duke of Shrewſbury s Office, 
etending, that be could make great diſcoveries; and that 
knew all the motions and defigns of the jxcobires, He fent 
pany dark and ambiguous letters tothat d ukc's under-ſceretar v, 
nch were, more properly, to be called amuſements, than dit- 
preries ©. For he gave only hints and ſcrapsof ſtorles; and, tho' 
had got a promiſe not to be made a witneſs, vet he never of- 
red anv other witneſs, nor told where any ot thoſe, whom he 
formed againſt, were lodged, or how they might be taken. 
I: was always aſking more money, and boaſting what he could 


m; 


. - 


— 


The paper was as follows : 


a Speaking nor writing was never my 3 Ich al dere fore give a very 
144 Dirt but fanhtul account; firſt of my religion, and next what 1 jug 
N bott innocently for, to avoid the calmnmes I may reatonably expect, my 
» e enics will calt upon me when dead, fince they have molt fate and ne 
We Kouly alperted me, whilft under my nusfortunes, 

nd „A for my religion, I was brought up in the church of England, as 


$ is by law eſtabliſhed, aad have ever protefled it; though 1 contets, 1 have 
en an worthy member of it, in not living up to the ſtrict and excellent 
Mies thereof; tor which I take ſhame to mylelt, and humbly aſk torgive- 
of God. I come now to die in that conunmmion, iralting as an humble 
In hearty penitent to be received by the mercy of God, through the me— 
eius Chriit my Saviour, 

„My religion taught me my loyalty, which I blefs God 1s untainted; and I 
ve ever endeavoured in the ſtation, wherein I have been placed, to the 
Fino! of my power to ſupport the crown of England in the true and lincal 


0 Puste of deicent without interruption. 
dan, E * A; for what I am now to dic, I call God to witneſs, I went not to that 
th Peeling in Leadenhall-Street, with any fnch mtenti 1, as to invite king 
5 _ by torce to invade this nation ; nor was 1 myicl} provided With ener 
os ie or arms, or engaged tor any number of men, or gave particular con— 
Lon: En for any ſuch invation, as is molt taliely fworn agimitime, 
pool. do alto declare in the preſence ot God, that I knew nothing of king 
Fant Fimcs's mtending coming to Calais, nor of any invaſion intended from 
Th Neuce, till it was publickly known, And the only notion I had, 
h * Dit ſomething might be attempted, was from the "Toulon fleet commg 
mot em Breſt, 
hopes alia call God to witneſs, that I received the knowledge of what is con- 
* * (| in thole papers, thut I gave to a great man, that cue tome 1m the 
* Tower, both from letters and metſlages, that came from France; and he 
[tan Dil me, when I read them to him, that the prince of Orange had been ac- 
t a0} $ ted with molt of thoſe things before. 
r © | night have expected mercy from that prince, becauſe I was inſtru— 
5 Dental in ſaving his life; tor, when, about April 1695, an attempt againtt 
n cane to my knowledge, I did partly by difluahons, and partly by 
re Klars, prevent the delign ; which I ſuppoſe was the reaton, that the lait 
Would anous project was concealed from me. 
ali be If there be any perton, whom I have injured in word or deed, I 
© Chi * ihn pray their pardon, and beg of God to pardon thote, who with great 
2 ec bought my life, and brought the guilt of wy innocent blood upon 
| 0:06 won, no treaton being proved upon me. 
r [ood 1 ety my molt hearty thanks to thoſe noble and worthy pertis, who 
{ove E- me their aſſiſtance by oppoling this bill of attainder, without which it 
doe * cen impotlible I could have fallen under the ſentence of death. God 
| els them and their poſterity : though I am fully tatisfied they pleaded their 
NA Nen cauſe, while they defended mine, : 
Cut100y pray God to bleis my true and lawful ſovereigns king James and 
rein de e and prince of Wales; and reitore him and his poſterny to this 
bo e ain for the peace and proſperity of this nation, which is unpothble 
11 ® prolpcr till the goverument is ſettled upon a right tot, 
felt 11 HE © And now, 0 God, I do with all humble devotion commend my ſoul 
o thy hands, the great maker and preſerver of men, and lover of fouls ; 
| he cn leeching thee, that it may be always dear and precious in thy ſiglit through 
baten WE of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Amen.“ 
A that | 7 0 . 
Iman los . Theſe letters were publiſhed by Smith himſelf, in 1697, under the title 
lle, g 8 eee of _ lervices. He begins with minutes of the 2d of 
cen 155 * 5 with the duke ot Shrewſbury, informing him that king 
eee to invade England in the ſpring of the year 1693 ; but that 
un, zu Once happened between the jacobites here, which aroſe upon occa- 
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F 5 declaration of the 5th ot April 1693, by which the pa- 
" Tie > ra 3 hopes of command, in Cafe that king ſhould be te- 
Winders," wh, un? eclaration” was obtained by a party called * Com- 
Nun no promiſed, upon the granting that declaration, to reſtore 
% = M2 very thort time, That thts King Was very much avet ir to 
3 Numb. 20 ; 
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do, if he were well ſupplied; and he ſeemed to think he never 
had enough. It is true, before the conſpiracy broke out, 
he had given ſuch hints, that, when it was diſcovered, it 
appeared he mult have known much more of it, than he 
thought fit to tell, The duke of Shrewſbury acquainted the 
king with his diſcoveries ; but nothing could then be made, 
either of them or of him. When the whole plot was un- 
ravelled, it was manifeſt, from his letters, that he muſt haye 
known more of it, than he would own ; but he till claimed 
the promile before made him, that he ſhould not be a wit- 
neſs. Upon the whole, therefore, he rather deſerved a ſevere 
puniſhment, than any of thoſe rewards which he pretended to, 
He was accordingly diſmiſſed by the duke of Shrewſbury, who 
thought, that even this ſuſpicious behaviour of his did not re- 
leaſe him from keeping the promiſes, which he had made to him. 
Captain Smith hereupon went to the earl of Monmouth, after- 
wards earl of Peterborough, and poſſeſſed him with bad impreſ- 
ſons of the duke of Shrewtbury, and found him much inclined 
to entertain them. He told him, that he had made great 
dilcoveries, of which the duke would take no notice ; and, 
becauſe the duke's ill health had obliged him to go into the 
country two daes before the aflaſſination was intended, he 
pur this conſtruction upon it, that he was willing to be out 
of the way, when the king was to be murdered. To fix this 
umputation, he ſhewed the carl the copies of all his letters; 
all which, but the laſt more efpecially, had the face of a 
great diſcovery t. The carl of Monmouth carried this to 
court; and it made luch an imprefton there, that the carl 
of Portland ſent captain Smith money, and entertained him 
as a ſpy ; bur never could by his means, learn any one real 
piece of intelligence. When this happened, the king was 


the Foning it ; that it was drawn here in England, and carried over by the 
lord Middleton, who declared, that upon king James's laying ahde the lord 
Meltort, and lus conſenting to the declaration, the Compounders would 
per torn their promite, That the French king was wrought upon by the 
tcl, which the compounders made with one oft his ftecretaries (who 
was 4 public enemy to the 10:4 Meltort, and to his way of proceeding) to 
perinade king James to fign that declaration, notwithitanding his diuncli- 
nation to it. "That the compounders made feveral terms with that king, 
and tome of them were to be made * truſtces,“ - as they ſtiled themſelves, of 
the nition, tor king James's pertormance of what he had promiſed in that 
declaration. That upon this the jacobites divided into tactions, the one 
miled * Compounders ;* the other called “ Meltorchans,? who joined with 
the papiits to reſtore ten king without terms, with tword in hand. That, 
upon the Compoundets tailure of proumle as to the tine of reſtoring the 
king, he took lunvtelt to be acquitted from ſtanding to that declaration 
drawn up by them ; and now hearkened to the Meltorqians; and, though 
Multort was publicly lad afide, yet he (till acted belund the curtain, and 
nothing was valued, unlets recommended by him, While Middleton was 
only the ſhadow of 4 ſecretary, That, in tpring 1693, great application 
nid been mide to king James to come over, who accordingly gave the 
Mettordian taction "great hopes, That the compounding party, getting 
knowledge of it, laboured to prevent it, by reafon that their meaſures were 
not fully concerted, and theretore ſent to the French king, to Jet him 
know, that it would be in vain to do it that fpiing, becaute the Enghth 
fleet was in ſuch readinets, that they could fit out fifty-eight men of war 
in a tortmght's time ; fo that the deſign went oft with a promile to ſtir the 
year after. That, when Meltort feemed to leave all butineſs, and retire 
trom the court at St. Germain's, every one complimented and waited on 
hun to his coach, except the lord Gritha and David Lloyd, they being 
great compounders, and of Middleton's faction. That fir James Mont- 
gomery was of the compounding patry, and that they helped him to make 
bis efcape : for, he being a tunorous man, they were atraid ot his con- 
teiling. Then Smith proceeds to make ſeveral diſcoveries, which are much 
the tune with thote mentioned in the account of the plot. Thele memoirs 
were immediately animadvertec upon, by Mr. Richard Kingiton in his 
© Modett Anbrer* to Captain Smuüh's * imodett memoirs,“ wherein he 
endeavours to ſhew, that thete memoirs were not written by the Captain, 
but by Mt. 'Chomas Brown * a itiff jacobite, and mercenary poet.” That 
they were publiſhed and difperted at the charge of the party, and the letters 
were lo altered and interpolated, that they were not the tame with the origi- 
nals, ſent to the carl of Shrewſbury, and that the ſubſtance of the 
memoirs were. mere fardles of unprobabilities, incongruities and invented 
talllties. | 

t When Smith complained ro the lords, intimating, that the duke of 
Shrewſbury intended to fie his informations, the huute ſent to the duke 
in the country, to know whit paſſed between him and Smith, which the 
duke acquainted them in the following letter to the lord-keeper : 


Eyetord, 15 Jan. 1696. 
« My lord, 


« Having received the commands of the houſe of lords, to lay before their 
lord{hips what letters I received from one Smith in February laſt, or, in 
eate I kept none, then to acquaint the houte with what I can remember was 
contained in them, I am very sorry not to be able ſo fully to comply with 
their lordthips directions, as I wiſh I could, For having heard long ſince, 
that this man did pretend to great merit for his diſcoveries, and, had on 
teveral occulions, im a very unhandiome manner, complained of me, I did 
then endeavour to collect what letters he had tent me, that I might judge 
how his intelligence appeared, when put together; tor, as it came tO me, 
I conld make little of it, But I taund I could retrieve ſo few, and thoſe 
generally of an old date, when I had more value tor his intelligence than 1 
had atterwards, that I am almoſt certam I have none of thoſe letters left, 
which their lordſhips delite ro fee, I ſhall therefore apply myſelf to give 
them the beſt account of what he did intorm me, that is moſt material at 
this time; which 1 am the better able to collect, becauſe ſeveral things he 

3. then 
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Juſt going beyond the ſea ; ſo captain Smith's letters were 
taken and ſealed up by the king's order, and left in the 
hands of fir William Trumbull, who was the other ſecretary 
of ſtate, This matter lay quiet till Fenwick began to make 
diſcoveries ; and, when the earl of Monmouth underſtood, 
that he had not named himſelf (about which he expreſſed too 
vehement a concern) but that he had named the duke of 
Shrew{bury, it was ſaid, that he entered into a negociation 
with the ducheſs of Norfolk, that ſhe ſhould, by fir John 
Fenwick's lady, encourage him to perſiſt in his diſcoveries ; 
and that he dictated ſome paper to the ducheſs, that ſhould 
be offered to him as an additional one; in which many little 
ſtorics were related, which had been told the King, and 
might be believed by bim; and by thele the king might 
have been diſpoſed to believe the reſt of Fenwick's paper. 
And the whole ended in ſome diſcoveries concerning Smith, 
which would naturally occaſion his letters to be called for, 
and then they would probably have great effect. The du- 
cheſs of Norfolk declared, that he had dictated all theſe 
ſchemes of his to her, who copied them, and handed them to 
fir John Fenwick, and that he had left one paper with her. 
It was ſhort, but contained an abſtract of the whole defign, 
and referred to a larger one, which he had only dictated to 
her. The ducheſs ſaid, that ſhe had placed a gentlewoman, 
who carried her meſſages to Fenwick's lady, to overhear all 
that paſſed ; ſo that ſhe both had another witneſs to ſupport 
the truth of what ſhe related, and a paper left by him with 
her. She ſaid, that Fenwick would not be guided by him, 
and declared, he would not meddle with contrived diſcove- 
ries. That thereupon the carl of Monmouth was highly 
provoked ; He ſaid, * that if fir John would follow his ad- 
vice, he would certainly fave him; but, if he would not, he 
would pet the bill to pafs. And indeed, when that matter was 
depending, he ſpoke two full hours in the houſe of lords, 
in favour of the bill, with a peculiar 'vehemence. Fenwick's 
lady, being much provoked at this, got her nephew, the 
earl of Carlifle, to move the lords, that her huſband might be 
examined concerning any advices, that had been fent him 
with relation to his diſcoveries ; and upon this fir John told 
him what his lady had brought bim, and thereupon the du— 
cheſs of Norfolk and her confident were likewiſe interrogated, 
and gave the account, which has been related. In conclu— 
Gon, captain Smith's letters were read, and he himſelf was 
examined. This held the lords ſeveral days, for the carl of 
Portland, by the king's orders, produced all Smith's papers. 
By them it appeared, that he was a very inſigniſicant ſpy, who 
was always infiſting in his old ſtrain of aſking money, and 
taking no care to deſerve it. 

The earl of Monmouth was, upon the accuſation and evi- 
dence zbove-mentioned, ſent to the Tower, and turned out 
of all lis employments. But the court had no mind to 
have the matter further examined into; for the king ſpoke 
to biſhop Burner, to do all he could to luiten the earl's cen— 
ſure, which he did: the lords were much {ct againſt him, 
and ſeemed reſolved to go great lengths: to allay that heat, 
the biſhop, who did not know what new ſcheme of confuſion 
might have been opened by him, in his own excuſe, pubthe 
houſe in mind, that he ſet the revolution on foot, and was a 
great promoter of it, coming twice over to Holland, to that 
purpole ; he then moved, that he might be ſent to the Tow- 
er: this was agreed to, and he lay there till the end of the 
ſeſſion, and was removed from all his places: But that loſs, 
as was believed, was ſecretly made up to him, for the court 
was reſolved not to loſe him entirely, 

[ 1697 ] After Fenwick's buſineſs was over, the parliament, to 
the great ſatisfaction of the people, took care to remedy a pub- 


then mentioned fell out ſo true, that I was jurprited how he could know them, 
and not more, till I underſtood he had his intelligence from one Hewetz a 
youth, that lived with major Holmes's brother, T think, and was about that 
time often eniployed to wait on fir George Barclay; by which means he had 
opportuuty to guets or over-hear particulars, which otherwite, I ſuppoſe, he 
might not be truſted with, I remember in winter Smith wrote very politive- 
ly of an invaſion intended from France, which was to break out at the arri— 
valot the Towon fleet ; and that many gentlemen of quality and officers 
were ſent tron: St. Germain's on that delign. He named fir Henry Browne, 
my lord Moniagae's brother, zt one time; at another fir George Barclay, 
Holmes, Counter, ard others. Then he gave hints of tome great deſign, 
winch ne thould ion diſcover the bottom ot; and afterwards grew more 
particular, that it was to ſeize the king's perton, and named Barclay, Char- 
nock, Holmes, and others, us employed in the villainy ; and that, at the 
mc hour this was to be executed, there was to be a general ring in all 
the counties of England, He was different in his accounts about the manner 
of teizing the King. Sometimes Mr, Lattin's lodge near Richmond was to 
be attacked, and the walls tcaied by toot, whilit he was there. Sometimes 
an attempt of the like nature was to be made at Kenſington houſe ; and at 
other times the king was to be tet upon going to, or coming from hunting. 
Near to the day the aſſaſſination was inteaded, he was very carneſt for money 
to buy a hore aud equipage ; upon which I detired Mr. Vernon to talk 


lic grievance of long ſtanding. Several places in and bon 
the city of London, which, in the times of the Rong, ;. 
perſtition, were allowed as ſanctuaries to criminals and ,.. 
ors, had, ever ſince the reformation, pretended a Driviles. 
to protect the latter; and one of theſe, called White Fra 
was become a notorious receptacle of broken and defpery, 
men, in the very heart of the metropolis, whither th, * 
ſorted in great numbers, and, to the diſhonour of the, 
vernment, and great prejudice of the people, defended hw 
ſelves with force and violence againſt the law and public ., 
thority. This intolerable miſchief the parliament redre. 
by © an act for the more effectual relief of creditors in g,. 
of eſcapes, and for preventing abuſes in priſons and pete. 
ed privileged places ;* wherein ſuch effectual provifign «... 
made to reduce thoſe outlaws, that, immediately after Py 
act was publiſhed, they abandoned their poſts to better 
habitants. An act alſo paſſed for the relief of creditor, 1, 
which they were enabled to make compoſitions with the 
debtors, in caſe two thirds, in number and value, did 2ore. 
But this act was repealed the next ſeſſion. 

Towards the beginning of this ſeſſion, the commons hzy. 
ing taken notice of the late miſcarriages of the fleet, order, 
that fir George Rooke ſhould attend the houſe, to give 4n 1; 
count, why the French Toulon ſquadron was not interceyr, 
in going to Breſt ? That admiral attended accord in , ;,; 
afterwards produced copies both of his journal, an gf 
orders, which he had received from the admiralty ; whic, 
being examined, it was ordered, that fir Cloudeſly S$kg;- 
ſhould lay before the houſe copies of all ſuch orders, 1; |, 
had received, in order to the joining fir George Rock 
Which being done, and much time ſpent in both bout 
about this affair, it did not appear, that either of theft . 
minus had failed in their duty. 

On the 16th of April, the king came to the houſe of lord; 
to put an end to this levg ſeſſion, and made the folly; 
{pc:ch to both houſes. | 


deh. 


ler; 


& My lords and gentlemen, 


1 AVING given my aſſent to the ſeveral bills vn 

| nave preſented to me, I am now to return you 
hearty thanks for what you have done this ſeſſion, which hu 
been carried on with great prudence, temper, and ate. 
tion, 

At the opening of the ſeſſion I told you, how fenf!!: 
I was of the dithculties to be ſtruggled with, which we: 
of ſuch a nature, that I will freely own the hopes, I had dt 
your being able to overcome them, were founded only up 
the wiſdom and zeal of fo good a parliament. 

„My expectation has been fully anſwered, You entered vp: 
on the buſineſs with fo much chearfulneſs, procceded ſo un. 
nimouſly, and have at length brought things to ſuch a c 
cluſion, that we may hope to carry on the war with 1ucct!s, 
in caſe our enemies do not think it their intereſt to agree t0 
an honourable peace. And fo effeQtual a proviſion bi" 
made tor ſupplying the deficiencies of former funds (whit 
is the beſt foundation for re-eſtabliſhing of credit) Id 
not, but, in a ſhort time, it will have a very happy el 
to the univerſal eaſe and ſatisfaction of my people. 

The circumſtances of affairs making it neceſſary tor 
to be out of the kingdom for ſome time, I ſhall rake care ' 
leave the adminiſtration of the government, during 
abſence, in the hands of ſuch perſons, as I can depeuv 
upon,” 

My 


with him, if he knew of his own knowledge any perſon engaged in ſuch : (6 
ſign; for, being never able to bring any thing in confirmation of Wh 
atlerted, from whom he had it, or what time it was to be executed, I ü 
there was no truth in the ſtory ; or, if there were, I might poſſibly late! 
him to be engaged in it. He gave Mr. Vernon no fatisfaction po © 
couiſing with him, but proceeded in his promiſes to him, that nothing C 
be attempted, but he would give me an account, When the whole *. 
brought to light, and it appeared he was not enough in the 1ecre! wy 
prevented it, I intended notwithſtanding to have done sent 
tor him, and at his own defire concealed his name, to give him 4 
portunity, as he pretended, to apprehend Chambers, In the ** 
time I had an account, that in very public places he began to threaten 
he would complain of me to the Parliament ; whereupon I neither thong 
it ſate nor decent to have any mote to do with him. 2 

„What I received, relating to an attempt on his majeſty's pet ien 0.” 
invaſion, I always gave the king an account, whilſt I was able to wat „ 
but, being much indiſpoſed, I had his majeſty's leave to go into the : 
try for a tew days, where I remained, till I was commanded back, up" 
happy diſcovery of that horrid defign, ing nen 

« This, my lord, is all I can collect to the ſihect their lordſlups 37, 
pleaſed to command, I beg the favour it may be communicates @ © 
houſe, and am, &c.“ 
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| Ker0us good natured man. 
r, till he was a little heated with wine, he ſcarce cver 


HIS TORY 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Have nothing more to aſk of you, but that you carry 
down the. fame good diſpoſition into your ſeveral 
ntries, which you have expretled in all the proceedings 


is leſſion.“ | 
25 5 the lord Keeper prorogued the parliament to 


e 13th day of May. 

| B. ſides the acts paſſed this ſeſſion, the commons ſent a 
Ito the lords, limiting elections to future parliaments, 
t none ſhould be choſen but thoſe who had tuch a pro- 
ion of eſtate or money; the lords rejected it: They 
Jought it reaſonable to leave the nation to their freedom, in 
Duüng their repfeſentatives in parliament: It ſeemed both 
lust and cruel, if a poor man had fo fair a reputation, as to 
& choſen, notwithſtanding his poverty, by thoſe who were 
Willing to pay bim wages, that he ſhould be branded with an 
capacity becauſe of his ſmall eſtate. Corruption in electi- 
was to be apprehended from the rich, rather than from 
e poor. Another bill was lent up by the commons, but re- 
=+- by the lords, prohibiting the importation of all Eaſt- 
kia filks, and Bengals: This was propoted, to encourage 
de fk manufacture at home; and petitions were brought for 
by great multitudes, in a very tumultuary way; but the 
Lords had no regard to that. 

Ihe houſe of commons taking offence at an advertiſement 
© the Flying poſt, tending to deſtroy the credit and currency 
the ex:chequer bills, that were going to be iflved out, a 
Il was brought in by Mr. Pulteney, ro prevent the publiſhing 
y news without licence. This bull, in the heat of their re- 
krtment, was read the firſt time, but thrown out betore a {e- 
cond reading; becauſe, though they ſe the mitchiefs of 
the liberty of the preſs, they knew not where to fix the 
w (fraint. 

As the time for opening the treaty for a general peace drew 
gear, the King appointed tne earl of Pembroke, viſcount Vil- 
Hers, and fir Joſeph Williamſon, his plenipotentiaries to treat 
with France; and, in the earl of Pembroke's abſence, tir 
Thomas Mompctlon, fir Charles Cotterel, junior, and 
M.. James Tyrrel were to execute the office of Privy- 
ſeal. 

The lord Galway (created an earl) the marquis of Win- 
cheſter and viſcount Villiers were made lords Juſtices of 
Irc!and ; and Mr. Methuen, chancellor of that kingdom, in 
the room of fir Charles Porter, deceaſed. 

The king to return the compliment of the ſtate of Venice, 
pointed the earl of Mancheſter his embaflador extraordina- 
io the ſtate, The carl had always appeared zealous in the 
Eaulc of liberty, and had, at his own expence, accompanied the 
ing as a volunteer, with a very handſome retinue into Irc- 
End; and was in the battle of the Boyne, at the ſiege of Li- 
Mcrick, and, after the reduction of Ireland, was made cap- 
Kin of the band of yeoman of the Guards, At the ſame 
me, fir James Ruſhout was ſent embr.({ador to Turkey, and 
& Lambert Blackwell (knighted on that occaſion) envoy 
o Tuſcany, 

About a month before, the earl of Ayleſbury, who (as 
hid before) was committed to the Tower, on account of the 
Ne plot, was brought by Habeas Corpus to the court of 
Ring's-Bench, and releaſed upon bail; but the lord Mont- 
Fb, committed on the ſame account, was denied that 

rour and remanded to Newgate. 
> Ihe lord Berkley, of Stratton, who had ſignalized himſelf 
D icveral enterprizes in the channel, died of a pleuriſy and 

vcr, cauſed by hard drinking, in company with ſeveral 
Aber nobles, who had alſo like to have ſuffered by it. Upon 


ee lord Berkley's death, his regiment of marines was given 
ur Cloudeſly Shovel. 


The earl ot Dorſet reſigned the office of lord Chamberlain, 
Mich he enjoyed ever fince the revolution. He was a ge- 
He was ſo oppreſſed with phlegm, 


. But he was, upon chat exaltation, a very lively man. 


er was fo much ill nature in a pen, as in his, joined with 
moch good nature, as was in himſelf, even to an exceſs; 
Ir he was againſt all puniſhing, even of malefactors. He 


As bountiful, even to run himſelf into difficulties, and cha- 
Nable io a fault, for he commonly gave all he had about 
um, whenever he met an object that moved him. But he 


3 


. LE regents were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor So- 
. be carl of Pembroke, the duke of Devonſhire, the duke of Shrewi- 


4 le earl gf Doxlet, the .carl of Romuey, the cal of Sunderland, and 


O F 


broken. 
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was ſo lazy, that though king Churles II. ſeemed to court 
him to be a favourite, he would not give himſelf the trouble 
that belonged to that poſt. He hated the court, and deſpiſed 
that King, when he ſaw he was neither generous, nor tender- 
hearted, He was ſucceeded in his office by the carl of Sun- 
derland, who was ſoon after ſworn of the privy-council, and 
was now ein as great favour, as he had been in the former 
reigns, _ 

About the ſame time, the lord-keeper Somers was made 
lord high-chancellor, and baron of Eveſham in Worceſ— 
terſhire, 

The fame day, the king appointed a regency during his 
ablence 5, and, two days after leaving Kenfington, he em- 
barked, the 26th of April, at Margate for Holland, where 
he arrived the next day. 

The great tranſaction of this year was the treaty of a ge- 
neral peace. The chief of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries 
was the carl of Pembroke. He was a man of eminent virtue, 
and of great learning, particularly in the mathematics : this 
made him a little too ſpeculative and abſtracted in his notions. 
He had great application, but had lived a little too much out 
of the word, though in a public ſtation : there was ſome- 
what in his perſon and manner that created him an univerſal 
reſpect, tor there was no man whom all fides honoured ſo 
much as they did him. In this affair were joined with him 
the lord Villiers and fir Joſeph Williamſon, as was before 
ſail. The plempotentiaries, named by France, were Harley, 
Crecy, and Calliers. The firſt dithculty that aroſe was about 
the place of Congreſs, the emperor propoſing either Mentz, 
or Francfort, and the Dutch, with moſt of their allies, in— 
ſiſting upon a place in Holland. It was expected, that either 
Macſtricht, Nimeguen, or Breda, would have been choſen ; 
bur, towards the middle of January, Callieres, by his maſ— 
ter's orders, moved that the plenipotentiarics of the allies, 
who were now at the Hague, ſhould refide there, and thoſe 
ot France at Delft, where they were at this time; and that 
the conterences ſhould be held at a palace belonging to king 
William, all- which was agreed to. This palace was called 
Newburg-houſe, becauſe a duke of Newburg laid the firſt 
ſtone when it was building by Frederic Henry, prince of 
Orange. No place could be more proper for the purpaſe, 
being fituated between the Hague and the Delft, cloſe by the 
viliage of Ryſwick. 

The French were reſolved to have a peace at any rate; not 
ſo much on account ot the difficulties of carrying on the war, 
the decay of their trade, and their heavy taxes, but chiefly 
from another motive. The king of Spain's illneſs, and the 
ſucceſſion to his dominions, to which the French king had 
an eye, was the priacipal caule of his defiring a peace. He 
knew, that as long as the war continued, and the grand con- 
federacy remained entire, his deſign could not be accom- 
pliſhed ; and therefore he haſtened the conclufion of the 1: 2a- 
ty, that he might have his hands tree to fall upon Spain, the 
moment his catholic maj-ſty died, which he might eaſily do 
betore a new league could be tormed againſt him. Accord- 
ingly, as the king of Spain's ſicknels increaſed, the French 
king oftered advantageous terms, giving the Allies more than 
could be expected, confidering his conqueſts and force; and 
would have offered ſtijl more, it all the Allies had been of 
the emperor's mind, to require a greater number of r-{titu- 
tions. ä 

The intereſts of the emperor were entirely contrary to 
thoſe of the French king. He had alſo his eye upon Spain, 
and therefore it no leſs concerned him, that the confederacy 
ſhould remain, than it did the Franch king, that it (hould be 
Beſides, the emperor had the more reaſon to excite 
the conſederates to purſue the war, as he hoped to be ſoon 
able to turn more forces againſt France. For he was going 
to conclude a league with Mulcovv, by which the Czar was 
obliged to make war with all his force againſt the Turks, and 
Tartars. He alſo hoped to have a king of Poland of his 
party, who might annoy the Turks in ſuch a manner, as to 
force him to a peace. The negotiation of the fix circles of 
the Rhine, to have fix thouſand, and, in caſe of need, twelve 
thouſand men on foot, was likewiſe in great forwardneſs. 
For theſe reaſons the emperor was entirely againſt a peace, 
and did all he could to retard it. 

As for England and Holland, they had no other concern in 
the treaty, but to ſecure their Allies, to ſettle a barrier in the 
Netherlands, and to get king Wilyam acknowledged. Things 


being 
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admiral Edward Ruſſel, for whom a patent was preparing to create him 
baron of Shingey, viſcount Barfleur in Normandy, and earl of Orford, 
which was accordingly done the 6th of May. 


el 
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being in this ſtate, after ſeveral debates, the French pleni- 
potentiary Callieres, on the roth of February, in the name 
of his maſter, conſented to the following preliminaries : 


I. That the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen ſhould 
be the baſis of this to be negotiated at Rylwick. : 

II. That Straſburg ſhould be reſtored to the empire, in 
the ſame condition, as the French took it. (But here Bor- 
cel and Dychvelt, the Dutch plenipotentiaries, declared to 
the Mediator, before Callieres, that, whenever the reſtitu— 
tion of Straſburg was talked of, it was alſo added, or an 
equivalent at the emperor's choice.“) ; 

III. That Luxemburg ſhould be reſtored to the Spaniards 
in its preſent condition. (So likewiſe it was here declared in 
the ſame manner, or an equivalent to be propoſed by Spain 
to the king of France.“) 

IV. That Mons and Charleroy ſhould be ſurrendered as 
they were. 

V. That all places taken by the French in Catalonia, 
fince the peace of Nimeguen, ſhould be reſtored in the fame 
manner, 

VI. That Dinant, both the city and caſtle ſhould be 
given up to the biſhop of Liege, as they were when taken. 

VII. That all reunions, ſince the treaty of Nimeguen, 
ſhould be made void. 

VIII. That Lorrain ſhould be reſtored according to the 
conditions of that treaty; but farther agreed, that in caſe the 
conditions made in reſpect to that country ſhould not pleaſe, 
that article ſhould be referred to the general treaty, and that 
it ſhould be the firſt point debated in the negotiation. Here 
it was likewiſe farther agreed, that upon concluſion of the 
peace, the French king ſhould acknowledge the prince of 
Orange as king of Great-Britain, without any manner of diffi— 
culty, reſtriction, condition, or reſerve; but as for other 
princes, whether they were in the confederacy or not, their 


pretenſions ſhould be reſerved to the general negotiation un 


der the mediation of the king of Sweden“. 

Some of the miniſters of the Allies, after having conſulted 
their maſters upon theſe preliminaries, declared, that, as to 
the firſt article, they fully agreed to it; but, as for Straſ- 
burg, they farther inſiſted, that it ſhould be reſtored, with 
it's fortifications and dependencies, and that no equivalent 
ſhould be accepted. They allowed of the third, fourth, and 
fi fth articles; only they inſiſted, that not only the city but 
the county of Luxemburg, and that of Chinay ſhould be given 
up ; as they likewiſe did, that the city and caſtle of Dinant 
ſhould be yielded, together with the duchy of Bouillon, in 
the ſame ſtate they were. They owned themſelves allo ſatis— 
fiel as to the ſeventh article concerning the re-unions, but 
not ſo with the agreement made about Lorrain, which they 
would have reſtored to the duke it's lovereign, without any 
manner of reſtriction. | 

Before any farther progreſs was made in the treaty, Charles 
XI, king of Sweden, who had been received as mediator, 
happened to die!. His ſon, the famous Charles XII, who 
ſucceeded him in his throne, was but fifteen years old, and 
gave great hopes of being an active, warlike, and indefati— 
gable prince, which his reign did afterwards demonſtrate to 


> The other prelinnnaries were: 


IX. That the duchy of Deux-ponts ſhould be reſtored to Sweden. 

X. That Philipſburg ſhould be given up to the biſhop of >pire. : 

XI. That the tort of Kiel, and other tortifications made on the Rhine, 
ſhould be razed. 

XII. "That the ſame ſhould be done by fort Louis and Hunninghen, 

XIII. "That Fraeback and Montroyal ſhould be given up; the tirit dif- 
mantled, but upon condition never to be fortified again. 

XIV. That the elector Palatine ſhould not only be reſtored to all the 
electorate, but alſo to the duchics of Simmeren and Lauthern, with the 
earldom of Manheim ; as alto other places, whereof he had been diſpoſlei- 
ſed to the prelent tine, . 

XV. That the duchets of Orleans ſhould not have recourie to open force 
to maatan her pretentions, but might bring her action according to law, in 
relat:on to the elector. 

XVI. That the caſtle and county of Veldeus ſhould be reitored to their 
lawful owner. | 

XVII. That Bifweiler ſhould be given to the count of IIanaw. 

XVIII. "That the ſeignories of March, Mormoty, and D:gſtein, and 
the county of Dagſburg, ſhould be delivered up to the count of Overitcin, 

XIX. That the ſeignories of Salms and Valkenſtcia thould be given 
up to the prince of Salins, or to their proptictors, ſeciug the fame was till 
in qucttion. 

XX. That the ſeignories of Lutzenſtein and Altheim ſhould be ſurren— 
dered to their owners, 

XXI. That Tweiles ſbould be given up to the houſe of Naſſau, 

XXII. That the city and county of Montheilliard, Harcourt, Bainnont, 
and Chattelette ſhould be put into the poſſeſſion of the houte of Wir- 
temberg. 

XXIII. That Germeſheim ſhould be given up to the elector Palatine, 
notwithſtanding any former treaties to the contrary, 

XXIV. That the principality of Orange ſhould be given up to it's 
ſovereigu. Al 


CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


the world, This accident was like to retard the ne 
but, the deceaſed king having appointed by his yy, 
queen and five of the ſenators to adminiſter the po,” 
during his ſon's minority, the regents, among hon, 
queen had two voices, and who had full power to 
treaties, and to perform all other acts of fovercigy; 
ſhould be agreed on by the major part of them, ſen; ; 
diately exprefles to ſeveral foreign courts, to acquaint th 
with their intentions to purſue the mediation begun by 7 
late King for the tranquillity of Chriſtendom ; and dib 
ed a new commiſſion to monſieur Lillienroot for that Purpet, 
Some time before it was agreed by the plenipotentiaticz, 
the Hague, that for the eafter carrying on the treqy 
ceremonies ſhould be laid afide ; and the titles, which a, 
prince took, be of no conſequence : That the ſeveral wi 
ters thould have free and ſecure correſpondence with u. 
princes their maſters : That in order to this, blank Paſſyory 
ſhould be given to each party for the couriers diſpatcheg1,, 
them, as alſo for the pacquet-boats to and from England 
And that the powers of the reſpective plenipotentiarics thy, 
be on the ſame foot they were at Nimeguen. 7 

In purſuance of the preliminaries, monſicur 1.il!icn; 
the mediator, appointed the firſt conference to be bad 
Ryſwick, on the gth of May; and accordingly the jj. 
being met together in the apartments on one fide of the g. 
lace, the French in the apartments on the other ſide, f 
the mediator in the middle between both, the Allics and t&. 
French ſhewed him their powers, and gave him copics gf 1 
ſame, which he communicated to the reſpective mini%; 
and left the copies with them. This, and the ſettling wn 
of the ceremonial in order to further proccedings, took o 
near three hours; and then the conference was adjourney n 
the 11th of the ſame month; when, being met again ig t 
fame manner as they did at firſt, the powers of the Al 
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were by the mediator exchanged with the French enjhaf 
dors. Befides, they agreed to meet conſtantly on Wieda. 
days in the morning, and Saturdays in the afternoon ; d 
that, to prevent inconveniencies, which might ariſe fron 
crowds of attendants, each embaſſador ſhould go thither only 
with one coach and fix horſes, two pages, and two footmen, 
On the 15th and 18th, the mediator and plenipotentiaris 
met again; but all they did at thoſe two conferences was on 
to regulate ſeveral points of ceremony ; in which, for the 
moſt part, they followed the rules, that were obſerved at the 
treaty of Nimeguen. 

On the 22d of May, the Imperial plenipotentiarics deliver 
cd to the mediator their demands in the name of the empetet 
and empire; and ſome of the German miniſters, at the {ame 
time, gave in the particular pretenſions of the princes ther 
maſters. After which the Allies drew up a large deduc- 
tion in juſtification of their claims; of which however the 
reſolved to give the French embatſadors no copy, till thy 
had received the king's orders to propo theirs. But, ti! 
French plenipotentiarics having declared, that they hac nc 
thing to aſk or pretend to, and that they were ready ton. 
{wer the others, the Allies changed their minds; and tt 
French, in the mean while, had ſeveral ſeparate conter-nc 


gotistio, 


Make 
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Mme. 
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and 


i He was a rough and boiſterous man; he loved fatigue, and wi Ut 
from vice; he reduced his kingdom to a military ſtate, and was over g 
round it, to fee how his troops were ordered, and his diſciple oe 
He looked narrowly into the whole adminiitration ; he had quite altered 
conititution of his kingdom; it was formeily changed from bemg 
twe, to be an hereditary kingdom, yet, till his time, it had conte 
rather an _atitiocracy, than a monarchy; but he got the power 


lenators to be quite taken away, fo that it was left free to him, to ne 
ot tuch counſellors as he ſhould chute ; the ſenators hid cnn wet 
lelves, and opprefled the people; they had devorned the revenites 0 * 


crown, and iu tworrcigns, in which the fovercign was long in a 65 0 
intancy, both in queen Chriſtina's and in this king's time, the fenaro's 
taken care of themiclves, and had firipped the crown. So the king moe 
for a general reſumption, and this he obtained eafily of the ſtatess 000 
as they envied the wealth of the ſenators, fo they hoped that, by nb 
king rich, the people would be leſs charged with taxes; this w4s 19 lh, 
got likewiſe an act of reviſion, by which thoſe who had grants wee 
count for the mean profits, and this was applied even to the m0 
grants upon valuable confiderations ; tor, when jt appeared that the an 
ble confideration was fatisficd, they were io account tor all (cv 100 n 
over and above that, and to repay this, with the intereſt of the 5 
12 per cent, for all the years they had enjoyed it, This brought 3 vo 
debt on all the ſenators and other families of the kingdom, did une 
rum them and left them at mercy, and, when the king took from Mem 
they had, he kept them ſtill in a dependence upon him, giving tee 
ployments in the army or militia that he ſet up. R 
Atter that, he procured of the ſtates of his kingdom an abſolute * a 
rity to govern them as he thought fit, aud according to lum; e 
limitation ſeemed uneaſy, and their flavery was finiſhed by anon” 0 
which he obtained, that he ſhould not be obliged ro govern by law, bes 0 
his meer will and pleaſute: So ſucceſsful was he, n the ſpace ! Tibet 
to ruin all the families in his kingdom, and to deſtroy their las WY 
and that by their own conſent, 
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dis laſt point the French ſeeme:| very gh and * 
much prefſed by the mediator, who, upon the 

ph winiſtcrs delivering their grievances, e e * 
was of opmion, that nothing could more contribute to * 
ancement of the peace, than the agreeing on a truce y 
mon conſent 3 men's minds being ſo much the lefs com- 
ed, and fit for a calm negotiation, by how much they 
Src clated or deprefſed by the good or bad ſucceſſes of war. 
Tough this motion ſeemed then to be approved by lence, 
other things intervened, which cauſed it to be laid afide, 
bout the ſame t me the Brandenburg emballadors ſtrongly 
Weed, that all the names of the contederate princes ſhould 
expteſſed, and particularly inſerted in the treaty; and 
\eof the Allies took it very ill, that the pretenſions of the 
ire were propoſed by the emperor's embattacors only in 
Imperial majeſty's name; to filence which complaints it 
q anſwered, that every one ot the Allies was tree to pro- 
dle ſeparate articles concerning his own aftairs. vw beteup— 
ſcvetal princes gave in their grievances to their mediator, 

The king of France, foreſceing that the houſe of Auſtria 

would infilt upon the treaty of the Pyrences, reſolved to make 

Ws laſt efforts in Flanders and Catalonia, to reduce the Spa- 

Wards to his own terms, and to advance the prince of Conn 

t the crown of Poland, not doubting but that warlike prince, 
| Sho both trom inclination and gratitude would ever promote 
the intereſt of France, would ſoon make the emperor more 
tact.ble. The French army was very numerous and formi- 
&ble this year in the Low-countries ; and having, beſides, 
the advantage of b. ing earlier in the field, than the confede- 
Wes, both by realon of the remoteneſs and flow march of 
th: German troops and of king William's indiſpoſition, they 
oiſted of attacking a no leſs conſiderable place than Namur; 
Sur, having reflected upon the difficulties ot that enterprize, 
they were contented to open the campaign with the fiege of 
&eth, a place, which the French had yielded to Spain by the 
treaty of Nimeguen. There were no leſs than three marthals 
France in that army, Villeroy, zouitlers, and Catinat; 
hut, Catinat being the greateſt general of the three, it was 
Þ him the French king gave the direction of the ſiege, and 


ly Wicred monſicur Vauban to aſſiſt him in it, whilſt Villeroy 
net, Ind Boufilers ſhould obſerve the contederates. Upon intclli- 
ris gence of the French having inveſted Aeth, king William, 
oho by this time was recovered of his late ilInets, immedi— 
tne Wiſely repaired ro his army in Brabant, and had an interview 
| the With the duke of Bavaria, who commanded another army at 
| ud, to join him upon occaſion. But, beſides the great 
ver WE Wperiority of the French, which would have made the at- 
eld empt very difficult, king William openly declared, he 
lame would not ſacrifice one man for the relief of a place, which 
tet c French would be obliged to give up by the peace. It is 


gue, the king might caſily have laid fiege to Dinant, while 
thc} Eatinat was beſieging Aeth ; but then Bruſſels had been left 


te? WWE vic d to Villeroy and Boulllers, who had. a deſign upon 
J the Wat city ; but the king, by a very happy diligence, prevent- 
d £0 


by them, poſletied himſelf of an advantageous camp, about 
ice hours before the French could reach it, by which they 
were wholly diſabled to execute their deſign. As for Acth, 
105 WS a5 lo vigorouſly prefied by the befiegers, and ſo faintly 
4171s &icnded b 
Quced king William not to attempt it's relief, that it furren- 
1 Gre after twelve days of open trenches. 
al Not many days atter the duke of Vendoſme, who com- 
| Manded the French forces in Catalonia, inveſted Barcelona 
bo h by ſea and land, though he had ſcarce men enovgh to 
Pinplear his circumvallation. This gave the beſicged an 
WP portunity to maintain a free communication with the vice- 
Roof Catalonia, who thereupon took the field with a ſmall 
Way of troops, and ſummoned the M:quelets to join him, 
Norder to raiſe the ſiege. Beſides, the place was defended 
4 numerous garriſon of ten thouſand diſciplined men, and 


out five thoufand burghers, who had voluntarily taken up 


11 ak nd, to uſe all imaginable Precautions tor the preſer- 
%o that city, the queen of Spain recommended it to a 
be hl 1332 d' Armſtadt, who had fignalized himſelf, not 
_—_ ** been of Aghrim in Ireland, but likewiſe on ſeve- 
0e . ws _ oO who, upon changing his religion, was 
„ an *. ot the German troops that were ſent into 
A We theſe difficulties made the world believe, that 
Jay” i” A 4 orders of the court of France had engaged their 

4 2 — r aa which would not turn to his honour. 
ne 0 lamed 5 2 rmed in this opinion by the vigorous and 
vcr en ot Wale 3 4 the prince of Heſſe, who diſ puted every 
s, % of dei. ws on = enemy, and ſo retarded the advanc- 
wo Wen, . ks, that the duke of Vendoſme wrote to the 


Would b ing, that, unleſs he was ſpeedily reinforced, he 
= >< obliged to abandon the ſiege ingloriouſly. Upon 


y the governor, for the ſame reaſons which in- 
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this the French king ordered all the troops in Provence and 
Languedoc to march that way with all expedition; and, theſe 
luccours arriving in time, the French made a great attack, 
which laſted from twelve at night till three the next morning. 
They endeavoured three ſeveral times to paſs the palifladoes ; 
but the beſieged repulſed them as often ſword in hand, and 
purſued them a good way. Had the prince of Hefle been 
leconded by Don Franciſco de Valeſco, the viceroy, the ſiege 
had certainly been raiſed ; but the viceroy (whether by a 
fate common to all rhe Spaniards, or from a jealouſy, that 
the whole hovour would accrue to a ſtranger, if the place 
ſhould hold out) io entirely neglected to do his part, that he 
was turprized, aud his ſmall army routed. The French, 
fluſhed with this ſucceſs, attacked the outworks, which they 
had been battering a long while with a great many cannon. 
This diſpute was obſtinate, and maintained with great cou— 
rage aud retolution on both fides ; but at laſt the French, 
by the tuperiority of their numbers, made themſelves maſters 
of the covered-way, and afterwards advanced to the attack of 
two baſtions, which, after having been twice taken and re— 
taken, one of them remained in the pofleſſion of the aflailants. 
The next day, the beficged endeavoured to recover the 
baition of San Pedro they had loſt, which occafioned a ſharp 
encounter, 'The French were twice beaten from their poſt, 
but at laſt lodged themſelves again; and, about the ſame time, 
the enemy tprung a mine under the baſtion of Portal Nuova 
With ſo good fuccels, that after ſeveral attacks they lodged 
the:nielves there likewiſe, Upon theſe baſtions the duke of 
Vendoſme raiſed great batterics both of cannon and mortars, 
from which he tired fo furiouſly upon the town, that he 
judged it could not hold out much longer. His conjecture 
proved true, for though the prince of Heſſe ſtill maintained 
himſelf on part of thoſe baſtions, and was reſolved to expect 
the laſt extremity in the caſtle; yet, the court being unwil- 
ling to ſuffer that city to be entirely ruined by the enemy, 
fince, in all probability, it would ſoon be reſtored by the 
peace, orders were diſpatched to the prince to capitulate, 
which he did on very honourable conditions, after nine weeks 
vigorous refillance ; fo that it remains undecided, whether 
the duke of Vendoſme gained more glory by taking, than the 
prince of Hefte did by detending this place; for which ſer— 
vice he was, not long after, made vicerioy of Catalonia. By 
this the French gained a great point. Hitherto the Spaniards, 
who contributed the least towards carrying on the war, were 
the molt backward to all overtures of peace, They had felt 
little of the miterics of war, and thought themſclves out of 
it's reach. But now, France being maſter of ſo important a 
place as Barcelona, which cut off all their communication 
with Italy, they became as carncft for peace, as they had be- 
tore been averſe to it, 

Nor was this all their danger: For monſieur de Pointis, 
having fitted out a ſquadron of men of war, at the charge ot 
a colnpany, erected by the French king's permiſſion, in or- 
der to ſeize the Spaniſh plate-ſlecet, in the Weſt-Indies, fect 
{ail from Breſt (though at that time a ſtrong Engliſh fleet 
was cruizing off that place) towards the beginning of this 
year, and in fiftry-five days arrived before St. Domingo. 
Here he was confiderahly reinforced, and being alfo join:d 
by the buccaniers and frecboorers in theſe parts, and finding 
that the gallcons were alrcady got to the Havanna, where he 
could not attack them, he proceeded to put his deſign upon 
Carthagena in execution. He received no ſmail afhſtance in 
this project trom one Venner, an Engliſhman, who had 
lerved the Spaniards many. vears, and who drew for him ſeve— 
ral plans of that rown ; by which Pointis judged, that there 
was a neceſſity of poſſeſſing himſelf, upon his firſt arrival, of 
a confiderable poſt, called * Noſtra Signora de la Papa ;” 
otherwiſe the Spaniards would have an opportunity to carry 
off whatever they were defirous to ſave. In order to this, 
Pointis, after concerting proper meaſures, went in a canoe 
to find a proper place for landing the men ; but, to his ſur- 
prize, the ſea ran to high, though the weather was calm, 
that there was no poſſibility of landing the boats ; and was, 
himſelf, like to be drowned. Hence he learned, which was 
confirmed by the relation of the inhabitants, that the ſea, 
upon all this coaſt, in all ſeaſons, is a natural, invincible 
rampart ; and that Carthagena is approachable only by the 
lake, which makes the harbour. Finding this attempt im- 
practicable, he bent his efforts againſt the fort of Bocca Chi- 
ca; of which, in a ſhort time, he made himſelf maſter, not- 
withanding the difficulties of approaching it, and the cowar- 
dice of the buccaniers in his ſervice. The taking of this fort 
was ſoon followed by the ſurrender of that of St. Lazar ; af- 
ter which Carthagena it{elt was inveſted, both by ſea and 
land, The place was attacked and defended with a great 
deal of vigour ; bur, the Spaniſh ſuccours not coming in 
| 3 M time 
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time, and all things being now ready for an aſſault, the gar- 
riſon thought fit to agree to a capitulation, whereby they 
were to march out through the breach with all the uſual 
marks of honour, and four pieces of cannon ; but, for the 
reſt, that all ſilver without reſerve, ſhould belong to the 
conqueror; and that ſuch of the inhabitants, as ſtaid behind, 
ſhould enjoy all they had, excepting their plate. 

In purſuance of thele articles the governor marched out of 
Carthagena, and Pointis entered it; but though Pointis, 
according to the agreement, was to have all the filver, how 
to come at it, was no finall difficulty. At laſt he bethought 
himſelf of an expedient, ordering it to be publiſhed, that he 
would give the tenth to the proprietors of whatſoever they 
boneſlly brought him and a tenth to them, who ſhould in- 
form him of any perſons, that concealed their effects; to 
which he added his threats of immediate punithment on thoſe 
who diſobeyed; which bad the defired effect upon the ge- 
neraliry of the people. Neither were the churches and reli— 
gious houſes ſpared, being robbed and rifled of feveral maſſy 
mages of gold and filver, and other rich ornaments; though, 
after all, the booty fell much ſhort of Pointis's expectation; 
for, the town having taken the alarm, before his arrival, all 
the women of any quality, with their jewels, the nuns, and 
an hundred and ten mules laden with gold, were gone a 
great way out of his reach; and how baſely ſoever the buc- 
caniers had ſerved him in the expedition, they had their 
aligned proportion of the tpoil, with which, nevertheleſs, 
ſome of them were not ſatisfied k. Though the riches had 
been thus ſent away, they gave it out, that they had found 
many millions of crowns there, which, at firſt, feeme:! in- 
credible, and was afterwards known to be falle; yet it was 
confidently aſſorted, at that time, to cover the reproach 
of having miſcarried in the attempt, on which they had 
raiſed great expectations, and to which many undertakers 
had been drawn in. 

The French, not thinking it adviſeable or poſiible to keep 
this place in their hands, ruined the fort of Bocca Chica, and 
put out to ſea, ſtanding for Cape Tuberon ; when an advice- 
boat from Petit Guaves informed them, that thirteen Eng- 
liſh men of war were arrived at Barbidocs, to look aticr 
them. This made Pointis alter his courle tor the ſtreights of 
Bibama till fix at night, when he fell in with the Engliſh, 
who proved to be much ſtronger than he was informed, and 
who preſently took one of his fly-boats, on board of which 
there was a confiderable quantity of ammunition and provi- 
ſion. While this was doing, halt the I:nglith fleet, which 
were got within reach of the enemy, ſeemed to decline fight- 
ing, till the reſt, to the leeward, could come to the action; 
which gave the French an opportunity of getting before 
them. On the other hand, the advanced part of the Engliſh 
fleet having got the windward of the French, and within 
leſs than cannon ſhot, Pointis, who ſaw the neceſſity of fight- 
ing, gave the ſignal for the engagement. But the Englith 
admiral, Nevill, reckoning there was no lafety for the French, 
but to go before the wind for the ſtreights of Bahama, 
ſlackened his way, propoſing to get ſo much a-head of them, 
as to hinder their paſſage. Upon this the French, at the 
clofing of the night, tacked about, and found the incceſs of 
their working the next day, for they could reckon no more 
than fourteen ſhips following them in a line, and thoſe 
not ſo nigh hy far as the day before; which made the 
French continue the fame road till they got within twenty 
leagues of Carthagena, and the next day got clear of the 
Engliſh flect, 

Having made ſo narrow an eſcape, the French failed for 
Newfoundland, and watered at Conception-Bay. From hence 
they ſteercd their courſe to that of St. John's, where lay a 
ſquadron of Englith ſhips, under commodore Norris, which 
was kent with tome land forces to recover Hudſon's-Bay. 
Theſe ſhips might have fallen upon the French, and would 
probably have maſtered them, as they were now extremely 
weakened by fſicknels. But, as Norris had no certain ac- 
count of their ffrength, and being ordered upon another ſer— 
vice, he d'd not think proper to hazard the attacking them; 
fo they eicaped this ſecond danger, as they did afterwards a 
tnicd from fix Engliſh men of war, that attacked them in 
their patlage from thence into France, where they arrived on 
rac 19th of Auguſt, This was, as they confeſled, more 
than themſelves could have expected, conſidering the diſtreſs 
re were reduced to. Oa the other hand, not only admiral 
Nevill died in the Weſt-Indies, but moſt of rhe other com- 
wanders; ſo that of all the captains, who went out, only 
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k Pointis ſays, in his account, that they got eight millions of crowns ; and 
the king of France allowed a tenth of the tirſt million, and a thirticth of all 
te ict; 10, of the eight millions, the thare of the buccaniers did not amount 
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ohe returned; and ſuch a mortality had raged among the 
ſeamen, that there were ſcarce ſailors ſufhcient to bring home 
the ſhips ; and, as this ſquadron in the bay of Mexico did 
very hittle ſervice, except robbing and deſtroying ſame of 
the French colonies, fo that, ſent to Hudſon's Bay foung ;; 
quite abandoned by the French; ſo that both returned home 
inglorious. 

Theſe things occaſioned the conduct of our affairs at (., 
to be much cenſured: However, our admiralty declared 
themſelves ſatisfied with the account, which the commander, 
gave of their proceedings. But that board was accuſeq gf 
much partiality, On all ſuch occaſions the unfortunate mut 
expect to be blamed, and, to outward appearance, there wa; 
much room given, either to cenfure the orders, or the exe. 
cution of them. The king, indeed, owned, that he did ng 
underſtand thoſe matters; and admiral Ruflel, now made 
car] of Ortord, had both the admiralty and the navy board 10 
great depen dance on himſelf; ſo that he was conſidered almoſt 48 
much, as it he had been lord high-admiral. He was too much 
in the power of thoſe, in whom he confided, and ttuſted 
them too far; and it was generally believed, that thue wa; 
much corruption, as it was certain there was much faction, it 
not treachery, in the conduct of the marine. Our miſczr. 
riages made people cry, that we mult have a Peace, for we 
could not manage the war to any good purpole ; ſince, not. 
withſtanding our great fupertority at fea, the French cog. | 
ducted their matters fo much better than 


we, that we | 
were loſers, even in that element, where we uſed to triumon | 
moſt. | b | 
The ſucceſſes of the French in Flanders, Catalonia, and | 
the Weſt-Indies, would in all probability have made them t 
ſole malters of the peace, and given their embaſladors a fait y 
occaſion to {peak the language of Nimeguen, had not their ] 
expectations trom Poland been miſerably diſappototed, where 1 
a great Change of affairs had happened this year. Their king v 
John Sobicſki, after he had long outlived the fame he had a 
got, by raiſing the ſiege of Vienna, died at laſt under a ge- f1 
neral contempt, He was going backwards and forwards, as cc 
his queen's negotiations in the court of France were entertained Ne 
or rejected: His government was fo feeble and disjointed ut Ca 
home, that all their dyets broke up upon preliminaries, be- Wi 
fore they could, according to their forms, enter upon but! Ca 
neſs: He was ſet on heaping up wealth, which ſeemcd necet- fil: 
tary to give his fon an intereſt in the ſucceeding election, de 
And indecd, upon his death, a great party appeared for the his 
prince, notwithſtanding the general averſion to the matter; ſec 
ſo that he was thought 10 be the only competitor, that could nat 
oppoſe the prince ot Conti's advancement to the throne. But C01 
the Abbe Polignac, who managed the French King's affairs ne 
in Poland, conndeatly affured him, that the prince of Conti an 
would certainly carry the electian, if he would but come an 
thither in perion, and fend him a ſufficient ſum of money 0 tha 
bribe ſome Palatines, who oppoſed the French intereſt, U pen ame 
this encouragement Conti ſet out for Pol.ind ; and great te— / 
mittances were made to the Abbé Polignzc, which he laviſh- fery 
ed away with much oftentation. The Polilh nobility ha! Pol 
relolved to make no haſte with the election, and plainly tet year 
the crown to ſale, encouraging all candidates who would bid of a 
tor it. Their primate, then a cardinal, was the head of the of tt 
prince of Conti's party, while the emperor did all he could allia 
to ſupport the late King's fon. - But when he ſaw, that tit Whic 
French party was too ſtrong for him, he was willing to zon mou 
with any other candidate, The duke of Lorrain, ttc prime Meo 
ot Baden, and Don Livio Odeſchalchi, pope Innocent's? ohen 
phew, were all named; but, theſe being not likely to ls With 
ceed, a negotiation was fecretly managed with the clectot c hat 
Saxony, which ſucceeded fo well, that he was prevailed « Giſt 
to change his religion, to advance his tioops to the trontiels wal 
of Poland, to diſtribute eight mulions of florins among i ot M 
Poles, and to promile to confirm all their privileges, 3% cat io 
in particular, to undertake the hege of Camenieck. . bimſe 
conlented to all this, and, at a time when he was not at 4% the w 
ſuſpected of having any thoughts of the crown of Poland, hay; 
took a journey in the end of the ſpring to Vienna, under the be m 
pretence of ſettling matters in relation to the campagg if Azop 
Hungary, where it was given out he would command _ prehe 
Imperial army again this lummer. But the event te "_ theref 
what his real defign was, though it was carried on WIN 9 and te 
ſecrecy and addreſs; for all of a ſudden he left Vienna, "i genius 
this was attended wich various reports induftrioully tel Zulate 
abroad of ſome miſunderſtanding between the emperor !?“ * | 
him, of which nobody could athen a cauſe. But, when pes ark. 
N | affairs 
to above forty thouſand ; whereas they expoecd that the whole eigat 7 4 due of 


f : „o have nad 
lions ſhould have been divided but into four parts, and they to hass 
as being a fourth ot the army. Poiitis's account, p. 68. 
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le ſaw the ele ctor aſſeimble a body of his troops, they enter- 
tained ſeveral tulprciuns; and the Bran.tenburgers ſo tar took 
the alarm, as Immediately to gather all the forces they could, 
to oppole any attempt, that might be made that way. The 
elector's (ſudden march towards 8 le ſia and the frontiers of Po- 
land, quickly occationed other ſprculations; and the declared 
himſelt a candidate a very tew days betore the election, be- 
ing ſupported by the Imperialiſts in oppoſition to the French 
arty, His party became quickly 1o ſtrong, that though, 
upon the ſirſt appearance at the clection, while every one of 
the competitors was trying his ſtrength, the French party 
was the ſtrongelt, and was 1o declared by the cardinal pri- 
mate, yet, when the other candidates ſaw, that they could 
not carry the election for themlelves, they united in oppofi— 
tion to the French intereſt, and gave over all their voices to 
the elector of Saxony, by which his party became much the 
ſtrongeſt, and he was proclaimed the elected king. The car- 
dinal gave notice to the court of France of what had been done 
in favour of the prince of Conti, and defired, that he might 
be ſent quickly thither, well furnithed with arms and ain- 
munition, but chiefly with money. But the party for the 
clector of Saxony made more diſpatch ; he lay nearer, an 
had both his money and troops ready; ſo he took the oaths, 
that were required, and got the change of his religion atteſt- 
ed by the Imperial court, He made all the haſte he could 
with bis army to Cracow, and was foon afterwards crowneil, 
to the great joy of the Imperial party, but the inexpteffible 
trouble of all his ſubjects in Saxony. The ſecular men there 
ſaw, that the ſupporting th:s elective crown would ruin his 
hereditary dominions; and thoſe who laid the concerns of 
the proteſtant religion to heart, were much more troubled, 
when they ſaw that houic, under whole protection their re- 
ligion grew up at firſt, now fall oft to popery. It is true, 
the preſent family, ever fince Maurice's time, had ſhewn 
very little zeal in that cauſe, The elected king had fo ſmall 
a ſhare of religion in himſelf, that little was to be expected 
from him; nor was it much apprehended that he would be- 
come a bigot, or turn a perſecutor. But ſuch was the cager— 
neſs of the popiſh clergy toward the ſuppreſſing what they 
call hereſy, and the perpetual jealoufies, with which they 
would therefore poſſeſs the Poles, were like to be ſuch, in 
caſe he uſed no violence towards his Saxon ſubjects, as pol- 
fibly might have great effects on him; ſo that it was no won- 
der, it they were ſtruck with a general conlternation upon 
his revolt, His el:&reſs, though a very young perſon, de- 
ſcended of the houſe ot Brandenburg, expreſſed to extraordt- 
4 nary a meaſure of zeal and piety upon this occaſion, that it 
ut contributed much to the preſent quieting of their fears. The 
18 bew king ſent a popiſh Stadtholder to Dreſden, but fo weak 
We 2 man, that there was ro reaſon to apprehend much from 
ne any conduct of his. He alſo ſent them all the aflurances, 
10 that could be given in words, that he would make no change 
en among them. 

re A very unuſual accident happened at this time, which 
41. WH #rvcd nor a little to his quiet eſtabliſhment on the throne of 
nad Poland. The Muſcovites, after they had been for ſome 
{ut years under the divided monarchy of two brothers, or rather, 
bid of a ſiſter who governed in their names, by the death of one 
rhe of the brothers, came under one Czar. He entered, into an 
ld alliance with the emperor, againſt the Turks; and Azoph, 


the which was reckoned a ſtrong place, and commanded then the 


101 mouth of the Tanais or Donne, where it falls into the Palus 
me Meotis, after a long ſiege was taken by his army. This 
opened the Euzine fea to him, ſo that, in caſe he was furniſhed 
ſue with men ſkilled in the building and failing of ſhips, it appcarcd, 
that this might have conſequences, that would very much 
diſtreſs Conſtantinople ; and, in the end prove fatal to that 
empire, This was the ſtate of the affairs of Peter I, Czar 
ot Muſcovy, when, being ſenſible of the defects of his edu- 
cation, he reſolved in order to correct them, and to qualify 
imſelf for the great deſigns he was projecting, to go into 
the world, and be better informed. He intended to make a 
MWigable canal between the Valga and the Tanais, by which 
be might carry Loth materials and proviſions for a fleet to 
20ph ; and, when that communication was opened, he ap— 
pretended, that great things might be done afterwards. He 
therefore intended to ſee the fleets of Holland and England, 
ad to make himſclf as muca maſter of that matter as his 
gemus could riſe to. He ſent an embafly to Holland to re- 
bulate ſome matters of commerce, and to fee if they would 
ſt him in the war, which he was defigning againſt the 

uk. When the embaſladors were ſet out, he ſettled his 
airs in ſuch hands, as he truſted to, and with a ſmall reti- 
due of two or three ſervants {ceretly followed his embaſſa- 


dors, and quickly overtook them. He diſcovered himſ-1f 
firſt to the elector of Brandenburg, who was then in Pruſſia, 
looking on the diſpute, that was like to ariſe in Poland, in 
which, it a war ſhould follow, he might be forced to have a 
ſhare. The Czar inteteſted himſelf greatly in the matter, not 
only by reaſon of the neighbourhood, but becauſe he feared, 
that, it the French party thould prevail, France being in an 
alliance with the Turk, a king tent trom thence would Pro- 
bably not only make a peace with the Turk, but turn his 
arms againſt himſelt, which would hinder all his deſigns for 
a great fleet, The French party was ſtrongeſt in Lithuania; 
theretore the Czar ſent orders to his general, to bring a 
great army to the frontier of that Duchy, to be ready to 
break into if, it a war ſhould begin in Poland; and it was 
ſaid, that the terror of this had a great effect. From Pruſſia 
the Czar went into Holland, where, after his embaſſidors 
had been admitted to an audicnce with the States-General at 
the Hague, they had one of king William at Utrecht; 
which being over, the King and the Czar wet in a ſmall gal— 
lery, into which they entered both at the ſame time out of 
the adjoining rooms, and had a long conference about the 
poſture of affairs, wherein the Czar highly applauded the 
King's indefatigable endeavours, and conſtant aim to reduce 
France within its anticnt limits. 

From Holland the Czar went over the next winter to 
Fngland, where he ftaid feveral months. Biſhop Burnet 
waited often on him; and was ordered, both by the King and 
the archbiihop and biſhops, to attend him, and offer him 
ſuch informations of our religion and conſtitution, as he was 
willing to receive. As the bithop had good interpreters, he 
had much frce diſcourſe with him. He found him a man of 
a very hot temper, ſoon inflamed, and very brutal in his paſ— 
tion. He raiſed his natural heat by drinking much brandy, 
which he rectihed himſelf with great application, He was 
ſubject to convulſive motions all over his body, with which 
his head ſcemed to be affected. He wanted not capacity, 
and had a larger ſhire of knowledge than might be expected 
trom his education, which was but indifferent. A want of 
judgment, with an inſtability of temper, appeared in him 
too often and too evidently, He was mechanically turned, 
and ſeemed defigned by nature rather to be a thip-carpenter 
than a great prince. This was his chief ſtudy and cxerciſe, 
while he {t4:d in England. He wrought much with his own 
hands, and made ali about him work at the models of ſhips. 
He told the biſhop, he deſigned a great fleet at Azoph to 
attack the Turkith empire ; but he did not then ſeem Capa- 
ble of ſo great a deſign, though his conduct afterwards, in 
his wars, diſcovered a greater genius in hun than appeared 
at this time, He was defirous to underſtand our religion, 
but he did not ſcem diſpoſed to mend matters in Muſcovy. 
He was indeed relolved to encourage learning, and to polith 
his people, by ſending ſome of them to travel into other 
countries, and to draw ſtrapgers to come and hve among 
them. How far this character ſuited him will appear, when 
his actions come in courſe to be mentioned. 

From England he went to Vienna, where he purpoſed to 
have ſtaid ſome time, but was called home, ſooner than he 
had intended, upon a diſcovery, or a ſuſpicion, of intrigues 
managed by his filter ; but the ſtrangers, to whom he trutted 
molt, were ſo true to him, that thoſe deſigns were cruſhed 
before he came back. But on this occaſion he let. looſe 
his natural fury on all whom he ſuſpected. Some hun- 
dreds were hanged all round Moſcow ; and it was ſaid, that 
he cut off many heads with bis oon hand; and ſo fac was 
he from relenting or thewing any tenderneſs, that he ſeemed 
delighted with it, But, after this digreſſion, it is time to re- 
turn to the election of Poland. 

A fleet was ordered at Dunkirk to carry the prince of Conti 
to Poland; but an Engliſh tquadron which lay before that 
port, kept him in for tome time. At laſt he got out, and failed 
to Dantzick; but that city had declared for the new King, and 
therefore would not ſuffer him to land with all thoſc, who 
came with him, and only conſented to fuffer himſelf to land 
with a ſmall retinue. This he thought would not become 
him; and therefore landed at Marienburg, where he was 
met by ſome of the chief of his party, who preffed him to 
diſtribute the money, which he had brought from France, 
among them, and promiſed to return quickly to him with a 
great force, Bur he was l\imired by his inſtructions, and 
would ſee a good force, before he would part with his trea- 
ſure. The new k'ng ſent ſome troops to diſperſe thoſe who 
were coming together to ferve him ; and theſe had once 
almoſt ſeized on the prince himſelf. Bur he acted after that 
with great caution, aud would not truſt the Poles, He ſaw 

no 
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no appearance of any force like to be brought to him, equal 
to the undertaking ; and fearing, leſt, if he ſhould ſtay too 
long, he might be frozen up in the Baltic, he came back to 
Dunkirk. Notwithanding this, the cardinal primate ſtood 
out ſtill. The court of Rome rejoiced at the pretended con- 
verſion of the new king, and owned bim; but he quickly 
ſaw ſuch a ſcene of difhcultics, that he had reafon to repent 
his embarking himſelf in ſuch a dangerous undertaking. 
However, his election bad ſome influence in diſpoſing the 
French now to be more earneſt for a peace; for, if they 
had got a king of Poland in their dependence, that would 
have given them a great intereſt in the northern parts, with 
an eatter accels, both to alſiſt the Tu ks and the malecontents 
11 Fiungary. 

The news of this election was no ſmall mortification to the 
French plenipotentiartes at Ryſwick. But the treaty went 
on, and the French, who had daily conferences with the mi— 
nifters of the ſtates-general and others of the Allies, renewed 
their offer of an equivalent for Luxemburg and Straſburg, 
which the Imperial and Spaniſh embafſadors ſtill rejected. 
About this time, the Dutch plenipotentiaries complained 
aloud, and with ſome fort of indignation, of an unjuſt and 
talſe report, as if their maſters had underhand concluded a 
peace with France ; and, the beiter to prove their fincerity, 
they openly diſfuaded the miniſters of the Allies from con- 
ſenting to a truce. To this, however, the miniſters were of 
themſelves ſufficiently averſe, eſpecially ſince the French had 
rejected the pretenſions of the Imperialiſts, and Spaniards, 
being unwilling to anſwer them before the confederates gave 
their opinions concerning the propolal, which France had 
made, that the plenipotentraries of the Allies ſhould treat on 
the foundation laid on the 1oth of February laſt, and advance 
no other points, beſtdes thoſe, that had already been men- 
tioned. The Imperialiſts made anſwer, © that theſe articles 
were but preliminary ones, and not abſolute ;-and that they 
were allowed of with this condition only, that, in caſe any 

oint were found to be imperfect or faulty, the ſame ſhould 
be amended by the ſucceeding treaties ; and that they were 
defirous to know the anſwer of the French as to every point 
propoſed by the emperor and his Allies. The Spaniards were 
of opinion, that they ought to keep cloſe ro the points, that 
had been once agreed on; and that to do otherwiſe would 
only retard the negotiation : That, ſeeing the firſt prelimi— 
nary point imported, that the treaties of Weſtphalia and 
Nimeguen ſhould be the baſis of this negotiation, according 
to the expreſs conſent of the king of France, it was conſe— 
quently very evident, that thoſe preliminary poſitions could 
not be the foundation of all pretenſions, that the allies could 
have upon France. That, if the preceding treaties had no 
effect at all, it was to no purpoſe, that they had made choice 
of a place to confer in; that the mediation of the King of 
Sweden had been defired ; and that patIporrs had been grant- 
ed. Upon this the French embaffadors diſpatched a courier 
to their maſter, on whoſe part the propoſitions of a truce 
and a free trade were again offered, as being the firſt ſtep 
towards a peace. But, theſe being ſtill rejected, they now 
replied to the anſwers made by the Imperialiſts and Spaniards, 
that they were lo ſtrictly limited to their inſtructions, that 
they durſt not exceed or change any thing from the treaty of 
Nimeguen, as the bafis propoſed by the king their matter ; 
and that conſequently it was in vain for the allies to require 
any thing beyond the articles of that treaty. This reply was 
far from ſatisfying the allies, who gave the French to under- 
ſtand by the mediator, that, their laſt declaration being di- 
rectly contrary to what had been fully regulated, and abſo— 
lutely agreed on in the prelimigaries, it could have no other 
tendency, that to break off the treaty, or at leaſt to draw it 
into length. The mediator himſelf being of the ſame opi- 
man, he laid the full pretenſions of the allies before the 
French plenipotentiaries, who gave him for anſwer, that the 
retarding the negotiation ought with more reaſon to be 
charged upon the allies, the laſt inftrument, that had: been 
preſented on the emperor's part, being conceived in ſuch 
articles, which they foreſaw France neither could nor ought 
to accept; and that the Spaniards, propoſing the Pyrenean 
treaty for the baſis of this, made the French inſiſt upon that 
of Nimeguen. 'To this the mediator replied, That he could 
not believe, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty was offended, that 
the allies had joincd together in the laſt anſwer, fince that 
«fair was common 10 them all : That they were of opinion, 
that France would have declared the ſame thing, were ſhe 
in the ſame condition, Spain found herſelf in, namely, that 
the peace of the Pyrences thould be renewed in it's full force, 
At the ſame time the allies offered 1t as their opinion, that, 
tor the avoiding of theſe difficulties and diſputes, the French 
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ſhould anſwer each of their propoſitions apart; which was 2. 
length agreed to. 

The laſt inſtruments preſented by the Imperialiſts were 
not pleaſing to divers of the Allies, who pretended, that they 
had other juſt complaints to make againſt France, in order 
to rediels. The elector of Hanover's plenipotentiary inſiſt. 
ing, that he ought to have a place in the aſſembly, as zu 
electoral miniſter, occaſioned alſo ſome diſputes ; which he. 
ing left to the deciſion of the mediator, he gave it in favout 
of that plenipotentiary. Sovon after the Imperialifts and the 
French gave in, reſpectively, their projects of peace; but, 
all the articles of the French being drawn, word for word, 
from the treaty of Nimeguen, the tame were rejected by the 
Allies, as being too oppoſits to the intereſt ot the empire; 
and, becaule there was often mention made of the Allics gf 
France, it being well known, that ſhe had none in the War, 
unleſs the Turks were meant by it; it was infilted upon, thy 
the French ſhould more fully explain themſelves, and give in 
a clegfer plan. On the other hand, the French, in the he. 
gianing of July, required the mediator to exhort the A]. 
lies ro avoid delays, and apply themſelves effectually to the 
terminating this tedious work. To this the mediator an. 
ſwered, That he did not ſee how the Allies retarded the 
moving of thoſe obſtacles that lay in the way; but that thee 
delays were occaſtone| by the French themſelves, in ſending 
thoſe points, that were undecided to Paris, in order to con- 
ſult their matter thereon. Thar the ſincere intentions of the 
Allies were manifelted from their having deſited, that other 
extraordinary days ſhould be sppointed to hold their confe- 
rences, which the French, on their part, had decline ; and 
that the Allies were not ignorant of the defigns of the French 
court, who had nothing in view but the treaty of Nimegven. 
As ſoon as the me:hator had given an account of all this to 
the Allies, they refoived. to conſult together daily, in order 
to find out a way to ſhorten their buſineſs ; and, in the firſt 
conference, it was concluded, that the French thou'd anſwer 
to every point in diflerence, as propoled by the Allies; 
which, when the others came to know, they defired to be in- 
formed, according to what manner the allics were willing to 
decide the firit point, to the end that, having once ſcen the 
beginning of the treaty, they might be able to conjecture 
whether they had power enough to treat and conclude, witt- 
out any further orders from their maſter. But the French, 
at the next incsting, infilted, that nothing could add 4 
greater weight to this butinels, than to treat according to 
the peace of Nuneguen, and to change ſome articles therein, 
when there ſhould be occaſion. The mediator, at the re- 
quelt of the allics, replied, That they were not to treat ac- 
cording to the treaty of Nimeguen only, but alſo according 
to that of Weſtphalia, fince both together had been recipro- 
cally propoled and accepted of in the preliminaries; and that, 
conſequently, the allies required, that the French thould 
torm a project, according to thoſe two treatics ; to whica 
project the allies would promiſe a ſpeedy anſwer. Tae 
French required time to deliberate upon it; which, while 
they were doing, the Imperial embaffadors promiſed to thode 
of the electors, that they would foon communicate to them 
all the articles, which they ſhould put forwards, to the end 
that all differences between them might be adjuſted. 

After ſeveral conſultations, the French declared, That 
they had not ſufficient power to anſwer to the different pro- 
poſals of the Imperialiſts; but that they would give in 1 
project to the Spaniards, it they would accept of it, Which 
the mcdiator acquainted the allies with; adding, that i20 
French ſtill pretended, they had no other power to tre! 
than according to the treaty of Nimeguen. Whereupon tde 
miniſters of the allies, in a particular conference, came to an 
unanimous reſolution, never to content to it, that treaty being 
contrary to the intereſts of almott all the princes and ſtates, 
that ſent them. In the mean time the electoral miniſter 
could not well digeſt the propoſal of the Imperialiſſe, that, 
in dignitics and ceſſions, there ſhould be no regard had to 20! 
other, except the cmbailadors of the higheſt characters; i! 
they infiſted, that they ought to be treated with upon 20 
equal foot with the reſt. Then the French declared, h 
they would ule the plenipotentiaries of the electors in the 
fame manner, as the emperor's miniſters did, and honour 
the reſt ſo, in all public affairs, as to give no occaton 
complaints. As to the main of the treaty, the Spaniards, J 
laſt, contented that the French ſhould give in their plan; N 
which they would return an anſwer. This they were bis, 
vailed with to do, upon AN aſſurance from the mediatot, that 
the ſame ſhould be made up of the treaties of Wettphalia 0 
Nimeguen, he having told the Freach, that the article 
which they ſhould propoſe, ought to be regulated by the“ 
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nun treaties ; by default whereof no advance could be made 
In the negotiation. Whillt the French miniſters were buſy 
bout framing their plan, the elector of Brandenburg's pleni- 
botentiary very carneſtly preſſed them to procure a full power 
oo treat with him, in particular, fince his maſter had for- 
merly declared war againſt France; and the deputies of the 
F circles of Swabia and Franconia inſiſted likewiſe, to have 
ſatisfaction made them by France, for the damages, which they 
bad ſuſtained, during the war; but all this to little purpoſe. 
E To quicken the flow advances of the treaty, the miniſters 
E Sweden and Denmark both declared to the French, That 
heir maſters would be conſtrained to join their forces to thoſe 
of the allies, to cut off, by the ſword, all the unneceſlary 
aificulties, which France raiſed to protract the negotiations. 
The treaty, indeed, went on but flowly, till Harlay, the 
tet of the French plenipotentiaries, came to the Hague ; 
abo, as was believed, bad the ſecret. He ſhewed a tairer 
© ;:clination, than had appeared in the others, to treat frankly 
ad honourably, and to clear all difficulties that had been 
ſurtec before. So that the French, on the 2oth of July, 
gave in their plan of peace, founded on the treaties of Weſt— 
halia and Nimeguen ; the main articles of which, as to the 
empire, were, * An offer to make void feveral re-unions, 
E ade on that fide, by the chambers of Mentz and Beſancon, 
ad the ſovereign council of Briſac, fince the treaty of Nime- 
Coven. To reſtore the city of Straſburg, or to give, as an 
| equivalent for it, the city and caſtle of Friburg, and the 
Eros of Briſac and Philipſburg, with the fort of Kiel, in 
the condition they were at preſent: Jo demoliſh the torti- 
E £cations of Hunningen, on the other fide of the Rhine. To 
E eftore Lorrain to the duke of that name, in the ſime man- 
rer as it was offered at the treaty of Nimeguen, that is, in 
me ſame condition it was poſſeſſed by duke Charles, in 1979, 
ind the city of Nancy, upon certain conditions; with the 
Ed:moliſhing of divers places, ſuch as Mont-Royal, Traer- 
back, &c. As for the Spaniards, the French offered to give 
them the city and country of Luxemburg, and the country 
Jof Chinay, or, in lieu of them, ſome other places, hereat- 
ter to be named, for which there was a blank left in the plan. 
EF That all re-unions, ſince the treaty of Nimeguen, ſhould be 
made void: That the city and cattle of Dinant ſhould be 
delivered to the biſhop of Liege ; and that a!l other places, 
uken on both fides, during the war, ſhould likewiſe be fe 
Efiorcd,” The Spaniards ſeemed, in the main, to be ſatisfied 
with the French conceſſions; but the Imperial miniſters 
made a tedious, and, as foine thought, an unreaſonable an— 
wer to the plan; which the French did not much regard, 
their chief aim being to ſatsity the reſt, upon what terms they 
etre willing to give them, in order to break the grand alli- 
ance, and by that means to preſerve part of their acquiſitions 
en the Rhine, ſince there was ſo little proſpect of having any 
[thing elſe vhere. After the delivery of the plan of peace, 
ide king of France, finding much time ſpent to little pur- 
pole, by carrying on a treaty in writing, ordered his pleni- 
potentiaries to agree to the propoſals, which the Imperialiſts 
had made not long before, of treating by word of mouth; 
and though the 1oth of September was the urmoſt the French 
would give, to accept their offers; yet it 1s remarkable, 
that, atter their diſappointment in Poland, they bcgar to be 
more tractable than before. | 


J- Upon the 19th of Auguſt, an extraordinary conference 
1 Fs held at Riſwick, which laſted almoſt a whole day, and 
1 WO ierein che method agreed on of treating by word of mouth 
© fit put in practice. Not many days after came the news 


u, the taking of Barcelona by the French. This made the 
| Maniards very uneaſy and very preſſing to have the peace 
gaed upon the conditions offered by France; and more el- 
cially fince, by the memorial given in to the mediator on 
Pe 1ſt of September, there had been an offer made to 
ore this place alſo to his catholic majeſty upon a ſlight 
onſide ration of a few villages belonging to the chatellany of 
eth to be yielded to the French, for the conveniency of the 
hade of the inhabitants of Tournay. But, the more conde- 
Fading the French ſeemed to be towards the Spaniards, the 
ufer they became with the empire, now poſitively inſiſting 
Pon the keeping of Straſburg, and that the emperor 
vuld reſt contented with the equivalent, which, they {aid 
wald be more conſiderable to him, ſince he would have 
entire ſovereignty of thoſe towns, that France quit- 
id; whereas Straſburg, if reſtored, muſt have been 
N ns own liberty, as a free Imperial city. If the Impe- 
ms Were ſtartled at this new project, they were not lets 
rd at the ſhort time prefixed by France for their an- 
et, Which was the 2oth of September ; after which the 
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N — lüſtorians ſay, that the earl of Portland deſired marſhal Boufflers 
Ur with him z and others, particularly Burnet, fay, that Bouftlers 
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French king would no longer be obliged to thoſe offers. 
This was ſtill the more mortify ing to them, ſince they be- 
gan now to be ſuperior in force to the French, and to act 
offenſively on the Rhine; not to mention their jealouſirs, leſt 
ſome of the Allies ſhould ſign a ſeparate peace, and leave 
them out ; which occaſioned fome heats between the con- 
fedetates. | 
On the other hand, the French plenipotentiaries were 
amazed at the protound ſilence of the miniſters of the Al- 
lies concerning their laſt memorial. But it ſeems the con- 
cluſion of the peace was to be owing to the ſame perſon, who 
had been the ſoul of the war, king William. For, while 
the negociations at Ryſwick were going on very flow!y, it 
was ſo managed, that the earl of Portland and marſhal Bouf- 
flers, when the contederate army was *ncamped near Bruſ— 
(els, and the French army not tar from thence, met together 
four times, by the order of their maſters, and conferred lung 
together l. At the laſt of theſe conferences, the two nego- 
ciators, after they had been ſome time n the open field, fe— 
tired into an houſe in the ſuburb of Hil, where they had 
pen, ink, and paper, and in an hour adjuſted feveral points, 
which the plenipotentiaries at Ryſwick woula not have agreed 
upon in a year, The chief ſubject of thote conterences was 
concerning king James. King William dchiod ro know, 
how the French king intended to diſpoſe of hun, and how he 
could own him, and yet ſupport the other. The French 
king would not renounce the protecting bim by any article 
of the treaty ; but.it was agreed between them, that the 
French King ſhould give him no afliſtanee, nor give king 
William no diſturbance on his agcound; and that he ſhould 
retire from the court of France, either to Avignon or to Italy. 
On the other hand, his queen ſhould have fifty thoutand 
pounds a year, which was her jointure, ſettled after his 
death; and that it ſhould be now paid her, he being rec- 
Koned as dead to the nation. In this king William readily 
acquelced, Thele meetings made the treaty go on with 
more d1tpatch, this tender point being once ſettled ; and, on 
the 2d of Auguſt, the earl of Portland and marſhal Bouf— 
tlers figned the paper, which they had drawn up ſome days 
before; upon which the king left the army the next day, and 
went to Dieren; whence he diſpatched the carl of Portland 
to the Hague, to acquaint the congrels, “ thit, as for what 
concerned his majeſty and his Kingdoms, all matters were ſo 
adjuſted with France, that this would occaſion no delay in the 
general peace; and therefore he earneſtly preſſed the other 
allies, and particularly the emperor, to contribute all in them 
lay towards concluding ſo great a work.” | 
The interviews between the earl of Portland and marſhal 
zouftlers occaſioned divers ſpeculations. On the one hand 
the Jacobites, who, againit all reafon, flartered themlclves, 
that tho“ a treaty of peace was carried on in the King's own 
palace, yet he would be left our of it, ſaw by theſe confer— 
ences their hopes entirely baffled ; and on the other hand, a 
great many people, and even ſome of the king's belt friends, 
began to ſuſpect, that he had entered into a private agree— 
ment with the French king, in favour either of king James 
or his ilſue, upon account of king William's having the 
peaceful enjoyment of his domintons during lite, and being 
acknowledged as king of Great-Britain by his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty ; which ill-grounded ſuſpicion was three vears after 
fully removed, by king William's effectually promoting the 
ſettlement in the proteſtant line. Deeper politicians went 
farther two years after, and pretended (as will hereafter be 
ſeen) thta, in theſe conferences between the earl of Portland 
and marſhal Boufflers, the firſt foundation was laid of the fa- 
mous Treaty of Partition ;' and it is not improbable, but 
ſomething of that kind was then propoſed and conſidered. 
The day appointed by France being come, when either 
peace or war was to determine the tate of Chriſtendom, 
the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch plenipotentiaries, after a 
long conference with thoſe of France, having adjuſted all 
matters remaining in difference between any of them, re- 
ſpectively figned the treaty a little afrer midnight, and then 
complimented each other upon the finiſhing of that impot- 
tant negotiation. The imperial and electoral plenipotentia— 
ries, who, moſt of them, were all the while preſent in the 
hall, were ſo far from conſenting to what was done, that, on 
the contrary, they required the mediator to enter a proteſta- 
tion, That this was the ſecond time, that a ſeparate peace 
had been concluded with France, (meaning that of Nime- 
guen for one) wherein the emperor and empire had been ex- 
cluded ; and that the ſtates of the empire, who had becn 
impoſed upon through their own over-credulity, would not, 
for the future, be ſo cafily perſuaded to enter into confede- 


defired 2 conference with the earl of Portland, 
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racies“ The Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, and particularly hopes that, having diſarmed and broke the confederacy, he i could 


Don Bernardo de Quiros, by way of excuſe, replied, that might recover all at the death of the king of Spain, who fx for wh 
he had a long time been made acquainted with his catholic many years had been in a declining ſtate of health, and who, W the fa 
majeſty's pleaſure, not to delay the ſigning of the treaty, at the concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, was in ſo dee. crown 
which had been agreed upon before; and, if he had obeyed rate a condition, that the French court thought he could n SW Thi 
thole orders, the French would not have taken Barcelona. live a month longer. On the other hand, the French ki, tt, bet 
But that, having deterred the concluſion of that treaty at the being ſenſible, that a treaty could not be ſet on foot, not only kling 
perſuaſion of the Imperial miniſters, he had given the French without owning king William, but alſo (as a conſequencs IF And h. 
time to make themſelves mallers of that important place; of that acknowledgment) without abandoning king James, he = Englai 
which ſucceſs emboldened their plenipotentiarigs to change did not even inſiſt, that a miniſter from him ſhould be 9. © the wa 
their language, and thereby he had himſelf run into the ha- mitted to the conferences at Ryſwick ; which propoſal wa EW entered 
Zzard of incurring his maſter's diſpleaſure, unanimouſly rejected by the allies; nor would the French among 
All this while king James made but an indifferent figure plenipotentiaries meddle with that prince's manifeſto, Kin 3 gteſs 0 
in his melancholy retirement at St. Germain's. The French James's expectation of the French king's protection being & ;uined 
king's promiſe to him, and open declaration to all Europe, thus diſappointed, and he finding, that his pardons as well 33 bx the 
that he would never lay down arms till he had re ſtored him his threats had no effect upon his former ſubjects, he wx made a 
to his throne, had raiſed this prince's hopesto a great height. perſuaded to publiſh his manifeſto, containing * A ſummary E the pea 
But he found by ſad experience, how little the promiſes of account of the reaſons, that ſhould engage the contedera:; s thou 
ſovereigns are to be relied on, when their own interelt come catholic princes to promote his reſtoration, and a proteſtation © pole. 
in competition, a againſt what was done at Ryſwick as null, in reſpect to the The 
Aftet a tedious war, dubiouſly maintained, the French violation of his rights; with another memorial to the ſame WE advanta 
king, being exhautted both of men and money, thought it purpoſe, addreſſed to the proteſtant confederate princes and PFrance, 
prudence to make peace, and reſtore to his neighbours all ſtates; of which manifeſtoes no notice was taken by any of land. 
the conqueſts, which he had made upon them fince the trea- the allies . As to his friends in England, they were ſo en. bimlelt 
ty of Nimeguen; which he was the more inclined to do, in raged to fee him abandoned by the French king, that they prove { 
France 
„They were anfwered in a piece, printed at London, 1705, in quarto, theſe kingdoms into moſt violent convulſions, and expoſed even his own friend; both _ 


under the title ot, « \ memorial, drawn up by King Willian;'s ipecial di- to all the hardſhips, tin might have been apprehended trom enraged my. in their 
1 


rection, intended to be giwen in at the treaty of Ryſwick, juſtitz ing the revo- ues, For, it the providence of God, and the natural gentleneſs of the ultati 
lution, and the courſe of his government ; in anfwer to two memorials, that people of England, had not proved effectual reſtraints, this 1.ation had be- fſultation 
were, oftered there in king James's name. In the preface we are informed, come a icene of fire and blood; which the enemies of this kingdom per. E tac mol 


that, upon king James's preſenting his two memotials, it was thought ne- tuaded the late king to venture on, rather than to ſtay, and ſuffer a pat lian cut E wherein 
ceſſary to prepuc a memorial, in anſwer to them ; which was intended to to Cre into the cauſes of the miſeries the nation was fallen under, and tg | 
be given, in king William's name, to all the mimſters, that were then at  Jecure their religion and property. Upon this, that part of the nation, which 
the Hague. The memorial was, upon this, drawn up, by his maje ſty's own had till then adhered to the late king, finding themſelves abandoned by Wi pon WA 
direction, he explaining himſelf upon every particular; and the draft was him, defired, that the king would aſſume the adminiſtration of this foriaken E lome an 
examined by him, and, by his orders, carried to ſome of the worthieſt mi- government ; which he conſented to do, till a convention of the ſtates ſhould © theſe afl 
nifters, that our nation produced in that age, and caretully reviſed and cor- be brought together, to give it a full and legal ſanction, He did take a malt head of 


their ap 


rected by them. But when it was reſolved to tranflate it into Latin and particular care, that the elections ſhould be carried on with all poſſible tice | f 
French, in order to the communicating it, his majeſty had advice from the dom, not only without violence and threatnings, but even without recommends ed tor | 
| Hague, that king James's memorials were fo little conſideted there, that the 3100s, or any ſort of practice, how uſual, and how innocent ſocver. The ham, wh 


offering an anſwer to them would give them ſome credit ; and that, without like care tecured their liberty, when they met : Every man argued and voted matter at 
that, they had none at all. "The draft was therefore ordered to be written int the great deliberations, then on foot, both with freedom and fafety, Not miniſters 
over again, in another ſtyle; not in his majeſty's name, but as the anſwer did the king ſpeak to any perſon, or tufter any to ſpeak in his name, to pertuade, 


of a private band to thofe memorials ; and 1o to be printed. Vet, before much lets to threaten thoſe, who ſeemed ſtill toadhere tothe late king's intercf, to whom 
this could be done, another advice came, to let the matter quite alone, and So ſtriẽt was he in obſerving the promiſes he had made in his declarations, I: i ſuperable 


to leave thole memorials to fleep in that neglect, under which they were Was thought a remiffnets, and hazarding the public too much, to interpofc ox pretend t 
fallen. The matter reſted upon this; but, theſe papers being drawn up by move 10 little in thoſe matters, as he then did, The Convention came to a ful tubjects 
« Wi 
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ſuch an authority, and containing fuch a full, though ſhort, vindication of reſolution, and judged, that the late king had broke the original contract, ufa 
the revolution, it was, afterwards, thought proper to publiſh them. The which this government was at firſt tounded, and, after that, had abandoned u; which he 
anſwer to the * firſt Memorial of king James,“ begins with obſerving : ſo that it was neceſſary for them, being thus tortaken by hum, to feeto their ona the matte 


That the king of Great Britain does not wonder to ſce a prince, who has, Iecurity, And, a5 they judged, that the late king's right to govern them gs French p 
for fo long a time, fought to take away his life, in the blackeſt methods, en- tunk, o they did not think it was neceflary or incumbent on them to exanune did P 
deavom, now, likewite, to attack his honour, even in the undecenteſt ex- that, which the hole nation, in general, as well as the king, in particular, . ca. 
preſſions: of which the late memorial is full, The late king, while he was juſt reafon to call in queſtion, concerning the birth of the © pretended price Bl us reco 
in Ireland, did, himfelt, concert with one Jones, the way of murdering the of Wales. When the late king bad quite difivlved the tie of the mne! engaged T 


king. But, fo tender was his majeity of the honour of a pet ſon ſo nearly himfelt, they thought they had no further concern upon them to inquite dition oft 
related to him, that he gave orders to ſupprels that matter; though the that matter; and theretore they thought it fit to let it remain in that 14 the 
authentical proofs of it are yet extant, in letters, and other papers, taken doubttulnels, under which the late king's own method of proceedings (22 3 
in the late earl of Tyrconnel's cabinet. Graudvall's confeſſion is well known; brought it. Beſides that, a particular care had been taken by the Jate kim? to perſecu 
and fir John Fenwick did lately claim merit, by his diverting another detign to CAC all thoie, who had been in the management of that in tter, or was Var. 

to murdei the king, purſuant to a commiſſion, that, though it was not come luſpected of having a ſhare in the artiſices about it, to be cried over , Thou E 
over, yet was athrimed to be ſigned by the late king. His having laid the de- France; ſo that it vas not poſſihle to come at thoſe perſons, by the wit pro 15 
lign ot murdering the king, a year ago, and his having ſent over perſons, Satz of whom trath might have been tound out, The king expretice 00 — 8 
and a commifſlion, to that eftect, have been ſo undemably proved, that all ambitious deſires ot mounting the throne. The addrefles of bath hows: agree to a 
Europe is till full of horror at it. At ſuch practices, heathens would be and the Kate of Eu , which ſecmed deſperate without a mighty Jupp dupatched 
aſhamed, The purſuing them, year after year, deſerves. ſeverer words, from England, determined him in that matter, But as he can ajppeat th bot continue a 


than the king thinks fit to ule, even after fach a provocatian ; fuch regard 15 for the lincerity of his intentions, who alone Knows them, fo he Jie an of B 

had to the high birth, and the rank, which that prince once held in the PIC number ot witneſles, who taw and can juſtify his whole conduct in 117 Bl n b 

world. The king had the leaſt reaſon to have expected ſuch practices from Progteis of the revolution, if it were fit for him to appeal to them.). caſtle of El 

the late king, becauſe, though he bad him ſo long in his power, he did him . In the anfwer to the * tecond memoriaP of king James, it is Oeuvre But what y 

no hurt, nor put him under any reſtramt. He retuſed to hearken to the Juſtification ot the revolution, th t nothing was done in the progrets as! Was, that a 
| 
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advices, that many gave him, of ſecuring his perſon, till a general peace but that, which he made inevitable by ſome act or other of his G. It tit 
mould be made ; or, at leaſt, till Ireland ſhould be reduced. Some, who not upon falle ſuggeſtions, nor barely upon the pretences of redreting h, _ory obt 
ottercd thote advices, are now im the late king's intereſt, and can, if they cular grievances, or ſome doubtful opprefiens, much lets on the anvil ces, wh. 


pleaſe, inform bim of the truth of this matter, The late king himſelf, defi- deſigus of his Majeſty, that are to often and fo malicionity repretented nd the re 
red to be attended by fome of the Dutch guards, when he went to Rocheſter, the true cauſes of the revolution. It was the late king's Open throwing 0G 138 tif - 
and {ent to the count de Solmes, to that ettect ; who immediately ordered it the reſtraint of law, and his ſetting about a total ſubverkon of the CO!!! 1 wi 
without any directions from the king, who was not then come to London, Mon, that drove the nation to extreme courſes, The oaths of allegiare mamed b 


When the king knew of it, he ſent orders to thoſe guards to wait about the be underitood only in the tenſe lunited by law, and fo they cannot - be 09” Mperial ar: 
late king, in what manner he himfelf ſhould command. Aud it was. vitible to ceived to bind ſubjects 20 a king, who would not govern them ally ee doiflons 
* 


; x; : 0 1 Fa b 5 : : -4 3 — 
thoſe, who were about him, at that tune, that he was all the while as much unleſs he might be allowed to do it againſt law, A revoiution 10 100%" Much e 6 
matter of himſelf, as when he was fe ved by his own guards.“ The whole pro- about, carries in it no precedent againſt the ſecurity of governmen', 0' . On ne 
grels of atfairs, as they paſſed between his majeſty and king James, is laid Peace of mankind, That, which an abſolute neceflity intorced at one eut and fe 


open, and it is remarked that * King William did not come to England on Can be no Warrant for irregular proccedings at auy other time, un! 9 © One of th 
deſign to dethrone that king, but declaring a full purpoſe to leave the care hefe the like neceſſiiy ſhall requue the like remedies, But, unge 06 * he ran 
and ſettlement of the nation to the parliament. And, when ſome lords King thinks fit to reflect on the oatns of ſubjects, he onght unn and J. b | 
were ſent to him by the late king, to aſk him, what it was, that he pro- the oath, which he himſelf twore at his coronanon to defend the ch dy mea 
poſed, his anſwer was: That he detired, that the adminiſtration of the go- Eugland, and to maintain the laws ; to neither of which he ſhowed "TY "ge over 
vernment might be brought into a ſtate conformable to the laws then in gard in his whole government, but fet hinile}t to overturn both, 1 Pd attacke. 
being; ſo that no perſons who were under legal incapacities, might continue alterations, that have been made in the ſuccethon to the crown Of Lug, * lter 3 ſhoe 


ia public offices or truſts; and that a parliament might be called, and fit upon occaſions that were neither ſo preſſing nor fo unportant 45 thole t 4 m 
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in full freedom, both armies being at an equal diſtance from it; that fo pro- Vere ſhould have obliged thote, who penned this Memorial, to be Wee b and! 
per remedies might be applied to all the diſtempers, into which thoſe ſerved and leſs poſitive in ath' ming things to contrary to the od Ros 

violent councils hud thrown the nation, By this, it appeared how the king of this kingdom, Theſc revolutions were confirmed by laws, Wa.” dem acroſs t 
had adhered to his declaration.“ During this negotiation, and after the not afterwards upon ſucceeding Changes cpenled, for they cms 

r2alons beit known to hnutelf, threw up all, and abandoned the government, choc, who held it, that they might uſe or diipoſe of it at plealulcy 

and leit his army looſe-upon the nation, and the rabble upon the city of Memorial ſeems to luppole.” * 


i this actio 
late king had notice given him, what the King's demands were, he, upon 
London, and withdrew himſelf: By which he did all that in him lay to caſt 
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could not forbear venting their bitter invectives againſt him, 
for which ſome of them were committed to priſon and fined, 
the fame being 2 violation of the late treaty between the 
crowns of England and France ", 

The jacobites were the more confounded at the news of 
1 becauſe the court of France did, to the laſt minute, allure 
king James, that they would never abandon his intereſts : 
And his queen ſent over affurances, to their party here, chat 
England would be left out of the treaty, and put to maintain 
the war alone: Of which they were lo confident, that they 
entered into deep wagers upon it; a practice little known 
among us before the war, but it was carried on, in the pro- 

reſs of it, to a very extravagant degree; fo that they were 
ruined in their fortunes, as well as ſunk in their expectations, 
by the peace; upon which, it was ſaid, king James's que-n 
made a bold repartee to the French king, when he told her 
the peace was ſigned : She laid, ſhe wiſhed it might be ſuch, 
25 ſhould raiſe his glory, as much as it might lettle his re— 
pole. : 

The moſt melancholy part of this treaty was, that no 
advantages were gained by it in favour of the proteſtants of 
France, who were refugees in England, Germany, and Hol— 
und. King William having, on all occaſions, declared 
himſelf their protector, they expected, that he would alſo 
prove their deliverer, and never conclude a peace with 
France, without obliging their ſovereign to rettore them 
both to their eſtates, and the tree exerciſe of their religion 
in their own country. Upon this preſumption feveral con- 
ſultations were held in London by the French miniflers, and 
the moſt confiderable perſons among the refugees there, 
wherein it was debated, in what method they ſhould make 
their applications to the plenipotentiaries at Rytwick, and 
upon what terms they ſhould agree to their reſtoration, which 
ſome among them looked upon as certain. 'The reſult of 
theſe aſſemblies being tranſmitted to Monficur Jurieu, the 
bead of the French refugees in Holland, he, with his uſual 
real for the prote ſtant caule, addrefled himic!t to king Wil— 
liam, who directed the Dutch plenipotentiarics to open that 
matter at a diſtance to the French embatladors. The Dutch 

miniſters followed the king's orders; but the French king, 
' WE to whom this overture was communicated, exprefling an in- 
p ſuperable averſeneſs to it, and urging, that, as he did not 
pretend to preſcribe to king William any rules about his 
fubjects, ſo he expected the ſame liberty as to his own, 
E which he looked upon as the great prerogative of a ſovercign ; 
the matter was no farther intiſted upon. As the caſe of the 
French proteſtants was no part of the cauſe of the war, 1o it 
did not appear, that the allies could do more for them than 
© <hus recommend them to the French King, who was ſo far 
engaged in a courſe of ſuperſtition and cruelty, that the con- 
dition of the French proteſtants became worle by the peace; 
| tne court being more at leifure to look after them, and 
to perſecute them, than they thought fit to do during the 
var. 
Though the Imperialiſts were not a little concerned at the 
| proceeding of their allies, yet they thought it adviſcable to 
ii, egrce to a ceſſation of arms; and expreſſes were immediately 
"WT Gipatched to the reſpective armies upon the Rhine, to dit- 
"WT continue all acts of hoſtility. However, before prince Lewis 
et Baden had notice of it, he had made himfclt maſter of the 
caltle of Eberenburg, and was preparing to lay ſiege to K rin. 
an ber what was ſtill more mortifying to the Imperial miniſters, 
(as, that advice had not come a few days ſooner, of the great 
:- Wh" 'ctory obtained at Zenta over the Turks, by the emperor's 
1105 Wiorces, which would, in all probability, have made Spain 
ec ad the reſt leſs eager to ſign the peace, and the French 
Meſs ſtiff with regard to the Imperialiſts. This victory was 
obtained by prince Eugene of Savoy, who commanded the 
Imperial army in Hungary. He was a brother of the count 
de Soiflons, who, apprehending that he was not like to be fo 
much confidered, as he thought he might deſerve in France, 
Vent and ſerved the emperor, and grew up in a few years, to 
de one of the greateſt generals of the age. 
The grand leignior came to command his armies in perſon, 
Ind lay incamped on both ſides of the Theifle, having laid a 
"ge over the river; prince Eugene marched up to him, 
dad attacked his camp, on the weſt fide of the river, and, 
net a ſhort diſpute, he broke in, and was maſter of the 
"np, and forced all, who lay on that fide, over the river: 
this action many were killed and drowned : he followed 
dem acroſs the Theiſſe, and gave them a total defeat: Moſt 
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of their Janizaries were cut off, and the prince became maſter 
of all their artillery and magazines. The grand ſeignior 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped, with a body of horſ-, to B-lgrade ; 
this was a compleat victoty, and was the greateſt blow the 
Turks had received, in the whole war. At the lame time, 
the Czar was very ſucceſstul on his fide againſt the Tarta— 
rians. The Venctians did little on their part; :nd the con- 
fuſions in Poland made that republic but a teeb.e ally: fo 
that the weight of the war lay wholly on the emperor. But 
though be, being now delivered from the war with France, 
was more at Jeifure to proſecute this, yet his revenue vas fo 
exhauſtcd, that he was willing to ſuffer a treaty to be carried 
on, by the mediation of England and Holland ; and the 
French being now no longer conceined to engage the Porte 
to carry on the war, the gran | ſeigntor, tearing a revolut.on 
upon his ill ſuccets, was very glad to hearken to a treaty, 
which was carried on all this winter, and was finiſhed the 
next year at Cailowitz, from which place it takes its 
name. 

Not many days after the concluſion of the truce between 
the empire and France, ſeveral embatl:dors of the allies wait- 
ed upon king William at Loo, where it was conſulted what 
precautionary meaſures could be taken to prevent the viola— 
tion of the peace lately concluded; and it was whiſpered, 
that an offenſive and defenfive alliance was entered into, or 
rather renewed, between the confederates. Now the embaſ- 
tadors of the empire happening to complain again, how much 
they were wronged by a precipitate treaty, they were anſwer— 
ed, That they ought to impute it to themſelves, as having 
been often adviſed to put in their demands without delay, 
and not to retard the negotiation ; and that they ſhould not 
have flattered themtelves, that more advantageous terms 
could have been obtained, fince the French (t.1] inſiſted up— 
on the fit, from which they would never recede, The Im— 
perialiſts, focing their expoſtulations had no effect. bent 
their thoughts upon adjuſting the remaining points in con— 
troverly with France. The principal difference ſeemed to be 
about Straſburg, and, fince they could not obrain the reſto= 
ration of it, they infilted to have the equivalent for it ſone- 
what enlarged ; as alſo that, befides Landau, all the places 
taken by France on that ſide, fince the treaty of Nuneguen, 
ſhould be yielded up, and tort Louis reſigned to the duke of 
Lorrain. But the French plenipotentiaries anſwered that 
they had no power to excced their orders, and therefore could 
by no means comply with theſe demands. 

At length, the emperor confidering that Briſac and Fri- 
burg (the equivalent offered by the French tor Straſbuig) 
were places belonging to his hereditary dominions, contented 
to the exchange; and all other matters being concerted, and 
the German princes finding they could ſtruggle no longer, the 
treaty was ſigned by all, two days before the time limited by 
France was expired, 

A new piece of treachery againſt the proteſtant religion 
broke out in the concluſion of all. The embaſſadors of the 
proteltant princes being met together, at the houſe of the 
elector of Mentz's plenipotent'arv, they named four depu- 
tics, who delivered a memorial to the mediator ; wherein 
they demanded that at Straſburg, and other cities of Alſatia, 
which belonged to France, the Lutheran religion ſhould be 
tolerated, and enjoy all thoſe rights and immunities, as in 
the year 1624. To this the French demanded eight days to 
anſwer, But, what miſunderſtinding ſoever there might be, 
between the French and Imperial plenipotentiaries, as to 
other points, they agreed, or rather combined together, to 
have a clauſe inſerted, in the VIth articl- of the treaty be- 
tween the empire and France, that the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, in the places to be delivered up, thould remain in the 
ſame (tate, in which it was at that time, without any notice 
taken of the proteſtants. By this means ſeveral churches 
were to be condemned, that otherwiſe, according to the laws 
of the empire, and in particular of thoſe dominions, were to 
be reſtored to the proteſtants. The elector palatine accepted 
of this condition very willingly, being bigoted to a high de- 
gree: But ſome of the princes, the king of Sweden in par- 
ticular, as duke of Deux ponts, refuſed ro ſubmit to it: 
And a ſtrong declaration was publiſhed by the miniſters of 
the proteſtant princes againſt this proceeding, as contrary to 
the laws of the empire, to * the peace of religion,” in 15553 
to the treaty of Weſtphalia, and to the preliminaries of the 
preſent treaty of Ryſwick. But it was all in vain, for this 
affair had been ſecretly concerted among the whole popiſh 


® Particularly Tom Brown, upon which the lord Dorſet wrote thoſe rhymes ; 


If you order Tom Brown 

o be whipp'd thro? the town, 
Tate, Southern, and Crown 
Their pens will lay down, &e., 


Thus 


Th 
en ern —— 
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party, who are always firm to the intereſts of their religion, meſſieurs Harlay, Crecy, and Callieres, their plenipotentig. 


. ing t 
and zealous for them; whereas the proteſtant courts are too ries, whom they traduced in their lampoons, which were W op ih 
ready to facrifice the common intereſt of their religion to publicly ſung in Paris, and all over the kingdom of France, © bette 
their own private advantage. King William was troubled at whilſt the courage, reſolution, and wiſdom of king William, © naval 
this treacherous motion ; but he ſaw no inclination in any of to which the accompliſhment of that peace was owing, were 2gain 
the allies to oppoſe it with the zeal, with which it was prel- every where celebrated, a uns 
ſed on the other hand. The importance of the thing, fix- The king, having regulated with the ſtates- general the chat, 
teen churches only being condemned by it, was not ſuch, as number of forces, which they thought neceflary to be kept midal 
to deſetve, that he ſhould venture a rupture upon it. And it on foot the next year, embarked for England, on the 13th could 
was thought, the elector Palatine might, on other accounts, of November, and the next morning lately landed at Mar. E troop! 
be ſo obnoxious to the proteſtants, and need their aſſiſtance gate, and, on the 15th, lay at Greenwich. The day fol. dhe hc 
and protection ſo much, that he would be obliged afterwards lowing, he was received by the city of London, in a ſort of E and w 
to reſtore theſe churches thus wrefted from them. The king triumph, with all the magnificence that he would admit, this o 
therefore contented himſelf with ordering his plenipotentia- Some progrels was made in preparing triumphal arches, byt © for no 
ries to proteſt againſt this, which they did in a formal act, he put a ſtop to it. He ſeemed, by a natural modeſty, to force 
that they paſſed, have contracted an antipathy to all vain ſhews ; which was © in thei 

By this peace king William concluiled the great deſign of much increaſed in him by what he had heard of the groſs ex. tis (lt 
putting a ſtop to the progrels of the French arms, which he ceſſes of flattery, to which the French had run, beyond the tit moll 
had conſtantly purſued from his firſt appearance on the ſtage in examples of former reigns, in honour of their King, who e the 
the year 1672. There was not one of the allies, who com- having ſhewn too great A pleaſure in theſe, they had been 90 ing arn 
plained, that he had been forgot by him, or wronged in the far purſued, that the wit of that nation was, for many years, WF pularit 
treaty ; nor had the defire of having his ntle univerſally ac- chiefly employed in them ; for they ſaw, that men 5 fortunes ed gene 
knowledged raiſed any impatience in him, or made him run were more certainly advanced by a new and lively invention tained, 
into this peace with any indecent haſte. The terms of it in that way, than by any ſervice or merit whatſoever, his, ſtrong 
were indeed ſtiil too much to the advantage of France; but in which the French king ſeemed to be too much pleaſed, The 
the length and charge of the war had fo exhauſted the allies, rendering him contemptible to better judges, gave king opened 
that the king ſaw the neceſſity of accepting the belt conditions, William ſuch an averſion to every thing that looked that way, 
that could be got. It is true, France was more harraſſed that he ſcarce bore even with things that were decent and 6 
by the war, yet the arbitrary frame of that government proper. WO os, 
made their king the maſter of the whole wealth of his people; During the negotiations of peace, eſpecially towards the 10 1 
and the war was managed on both ſides between them and us, conclufion of them, the diſcourſe in England was gener], 
with this viſible difference, that every man, who dealt with what ſhould be done with the army, when the war was over, | 
the French king, was ruined by it ; whereas, among us, and almoſt as general was the opinion, that it ſhould be GL. — = c 
every man grew rich by his dealings with the king; and it banded. . As the king was but too ſenſible how the generality A 
was not caly to ſee, how this could be either prevented or ſtood affected to the keeping up an army, he ordered many very prot 
puniſhed. The regard, that is ſhewn to members of parlia- of his troops to be diſbanded, and others to be ſent into Ire. are in ſuc 


ment among us, makes, that few abuſes can be inquired land, ſoon after the peace b. Bur, perceiving that the 
into or diſcovered ; and the King found his reign grow 10 French were very flow in evacuating the places that were to 
unacceptable to his people by the continuance of the war, be reſtored by the treaty, and were not beginning to reduce 
that he ſaw the neceſſity of coming to a peace. The ſtates- their forces, he put a ſtop to the diſbanding : and, though 
general were under the fame preſſure; they were heavier he declared what he intended to do, yet he made no haſte to 
charged, and ſuflered more by the war than the Engliſh. execute it, till it ſhould appear how the French intended to 
The French got indeed nothing by a war, which they had govern themſelves. The king thought it was abſolutely 
moſt perfidiouſly begun. They were forccd to return to the neceſſary, to keep up a conſiderable land force : He knew 
eace of Nimeguen ; Pignerol and Briſac, which cardinal the French would ſtill maintain great armies ; and that the 
Richelieu had conſidered as the keys of Italy and Germany, pretended prince of Wales would certainly be atlifted by 
were now parted with. And all that baſe practice of clain;- them, it England ſhould fall into a feeble and detencelcls 
ing ſo much, under the head of re unions ard dependencies, condition: The king of Spain was alſo in ſuch an uncertain 
was abandoned. The duchy of Lorrain was alſo entirely ſtate of health, ſo weak and ſo exhauſted, that it ſeem- 
reſtored, It was generally thought, that the French king ed necellary, that England ſhould be in a condition to bar 
intended to live out the relt of his days in quiet ; for his France's invading that empire, and ro maintain the rights ol 
parting with Barcelona made all people conclude, that he the houte of Auſtria, But, though he explained bimſck 
did not intend to proſecute the IMuphin's preteuſions upon thus in general to his miniſters, yet he would not deſcend '0 
the crown of Spain after that king's death by a new War; particulars, to tel] how many he thought neceſfary ; to that 
and that he would only try how to manage it by negotiation. they had not authority to declare, what was the loweſt num- 
The military men in France generally complained of the berthe king inſiſted on. | 
peace as diſhonourable and bale; and the whole nation, not ; Papers were writ on both ſides, for, and againſt a ſang 
entering into the views of their monarch, were ſo little ing force]: On the one hand, it was pretended, that a flame. 
pleaſed with it, that they made very ſevere reflections on ing army was incompatible with public liberty, and, accorc- 
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* This was done, purſuant to a plan propoſed by the carl of Galway, as Kenſington, Nov. 20, 159-Wil gl 
appears from an Original letter, witten with the king's own hand to that | D == 22 
earl, | I refer you to what lord Portland will write to you about the forces, 5 * nal 

which you will learn my intentions. TI affure you, I am very aueh (109 "ng _ 
Loo, Oct. 18, 1667. bled to find things here run fo high againſt the pool retugees, lis 5 3 _ l 
{truck me; but you know, thele torts ot things pats here very cally, * yo 1 

The peace being now made and ratihed, it muſt be conſidered, what ever aſſuied of my eltcem. 5 A - ole fo 

forces to keep on foot, I much approve the project you ſent me, of keep- W. K get out, it 
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ing in Ireland twenty battalions of infantry, four regiments of dragoons, and 
eighteen troops of horſe, and reducing the pay of the oflicers. I have im- 
parted this project to none but lord Portland, whom I am going to fend to | 
England, and with whom you mutt corretpond about this matter, and let army 18 inconſiſtent with A tree governinent, and abſolutely deltrucuve " 
me know what public orders will be neceſſary to be given for the execution the conttitution of the Engliſh monarchy.” Mr. Trenchard was thought! 
dragoons, now in Ireland ; and to fend thither ſome of thoſe that are in The ſecond part of an argument ſhewing, that a ſtanding army 5 1 
Flanders. I alſo mtend to fend thither your regiment of horte, and the three ſiſtent with a free government, and abſolutely deſtructive to the CONNEN! 
French regiments of foot, incorporating ſome officers, who have icrved in of the Engliſh monarchy. With remarks on the late publiſhed liſt ot & 
Piedmont, of the four regiments wiuch are on the Rhine, aud which I am James's Iriſh forces in France.“ Printed in 1697, in 4to. | E 
going to reform, and to take all the French Pploteltant toldiers, and put A letter balancing the neceſſity of keeping a land-force, in times of peace 
them into the three abovementioned regiments, © Be always afſured of the with the dangers, that may follow on it.“ Printed in 1697, in $0 
continuation of wy friendſlup. piece bas been generally aſcribed to the lord Sommers, but it 15 % 


. . an A 
I hope you'll be able to put an end very ſoon to the parliamen: of 1 elm 
? Particularly the following ones. * An argument fhewing, that a l s 


0. ua | 
W. R. whether upon ſufficient grounds. It is one of the belt trocts, Cle ti — 
written on that fide of the queſtion, The author begins with dec Ut our wüln 
I think to reduce Wolſeley's regiment to three troops, and yours to fix, he is far from the thought of a ſtanding army: but that the cate at Hat n of ferrice tl = 
to remove all jealouſy in England. | — 


_ » . n . ih | a 

was, Whether, conſidering the circumſtances, that we and our ach. k&, fl 

5 5 * 7 , ; k ep 119 that de Vi 

| are now in, it may not be both prudent and necetiary tor us to dd Ups in the er 

ls * : : , k : 0 : : 4 0 . | t home 4 ng Of the EX 
This letter, and ſeveral others, written in French with the king's own reaſonable force from year to year; the ſtate of affairs both at . we” Is lafery ang 

hand (which will all be inſerted in their proper places) are now in the hands abroad being every year to be confidered in parliament, that o #7 1 oops, thar v 

of the author, and were found among Mr. Addiſon's papers after his death. force may be either increaſed, leflened, or quite laid aſide, 45 the) Jo tuned that 

About five weeks after, the king writ the following letter to the earl of cauſe. If, ſays he,“ we were in the fam condition, "i which 05 19 tlerch 

Galway. neighbours were an age ago, I ſhould reject the propoſition WI *, Ml 


*Pitation, 
umb. 21 


— 


all it is not poſſible to hinder it. Croſs winds may make this come yet later 
| f0 thoſe, who have a ſex between them. Orders may be given to many dit- 
| creat perſons in many different places, who ſhall know nothing of one ano- 
waer till they meet in a general rendezvous, It is truce, we mult ſuppote, 


„„ 0.57 


ing to the examples of former times, the one muſt ſwallow 
NS he other: It was propoſed, that the militia might be 
af modelled, and more trained ; which, with a good 


naval force, ſome thought, would be an effectual ſecurity. 


againſt foreign invaſions, as well as it would maintain our 
laws and liberties at home. On the other fide, it was urged, 
that, ſince all our neighbours were armed, and the molt for- 
midable of them all kept up ſuch a mighty force, nothing 
could give us a real ſecurity, but a good body of regulated 
troops : Nothing could be made of the militia, chiefly of 
the horſe, but at a valt charge - and, if it was well regulated, 
and well commanded, it would prove a mighty army ; but 
this of the militia was only talked of, to put by the other ; 
far no project was ever propoſed to render it more uſeful; a 
force at ſea might be ſo ſhatrered, while the enemy kept with- 
in their ports (as it actually happened at the revolution) that 
this ſtrength might come to be uleleſs, when we thouid need 
ir molt ; ſo thar, without a conſiderable land force, it ſeem— 
ed the nation would be too much expoſed, The word, : ſtand- 
ing atmy,' had an odivus ſound in Englith cars; lo the bo- 
ulatity lay on the other fide; and the King's miniſters ſuffer— 
ed genetally in the good characters, they had hitherto main— 
rained, becauſe they ſtudied to ſtop the tide, that run fo 
firong the other way. 

The parhiament met, on the 3d of December, and the king 
opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


6 HE war, which I entered into by the advice of my 
people, is by the bleſſing of God, ani their zealous 


Rat the caſe was altered; the whole world, more particularly our ncigh- 
bours, have now got into the miſtaken notion of keeping up a mighty force; 
and the powerfulleſt of all theſe happens to be our next neighbour, who will 
very probably keep great arnnes; and we may appear too invinng, if we 
are in ſuch an open aud ungnarded condition, that the ſucceſs of the at- 
tempt may feem to be not only probable, but certain. England is an open 
country, full of plenty, every where able to ſubfiſt an army; our towns 
and cities are all open, o'r rivers are all tordable ; no paties nor itrong 
places can ſtop an enemy, that {houid land upon us; fo that the whole na— 
tion lies open to any army, that ſhould once come into it.“ To this it miglit 
be anſwered, * Can an army be brought together, with a fl-et to bring it 
over, and we know nothing of it? Theic things require time, and we can» 
not be ſuppoſed fo dettitute of intelligence, as not to know of ach prepara- 
tions. In fuch a cafe our fleet wil cover us, while gur militia may be cxer- 
ciſed, and marched where the danger is apyrohended,” '* This, replies the 
author, may ſeem plauſible, and e d. 
fider things with the attention, that ts en an, But do we not remember, 
that we were lately twice almoſt jurp: {ul ; och rom la Hogue, and again 
from Calais? We muſt not expect, ma God will always work miracles 
for us, if we are wanting to ourtelves. It, in a time of war and jealouty, 
we were ſo near the being fatally over-run, without either warning or intelli— 
gence ; it is much more pothble to ſec ſuch deligns laid in a tmie of floth 


k on ſuch, as do not con- 


| and quiet, when we are under no fears nor apprehenſons ; and this may be 


ſo managed, that the notice we may have of it may come too late for us to 
be able to prevent or reſiſt it. And what will our intelligence ſignify, if we 


ue in no condition, either to hinder the deſcent, or to withſtand the force, 


tat may be ſent againſt us? Abſolute governments, where all depends on 
the will of the prince, and where men are ruined, who fail either in pet— 
torming what is expected from them, or in keeping the frerecy, thut is in- 


| Joined them, can both contrive and execute things in another manner, than 
| can be conceived by thoſe, who have the happine's to live in fee goveru- 


ments. Troops may have ſuch orders for marches and counter-marches, 


that thoſe, who are on the place, ſh ill not be able to judge what is intended, 


tt we ſhall have good tlects abroad; but one would not put % great a thing 


the ſafety of a nation to ſuch a hazard, nor depend upon a fingle ſecurity, 
| Fen that is liable to accidents. "The ſame wind, that may bring over a 
| flect and army to invade us, may keep our ſhips in port; fo that it thall not 


be poſſible tor them to look out ; Or, if they ſhould have a favourable minute 
to get out, it may 0 ſhatter them, that they ſhall not be able to defend either 
our leas or ports. This may well be ſuppoſed, for it really happened, when 
tac king landed firſt in England: The late king had then a powerful flect, 
vluch, if it could have engaged the Dutch, would have been probably too 
ard tor them, eſpecially conſidering the tranſport fleet, that they guarded. 
ut the eaſt-wind, that brought over the king, kept them in the iwer, till 
tk Dutch had paſſed. them; and, when they got out, a ſtorm {topped and 
laattered them ſo, that, without being able to come to any action, they 
Fere laid up. And would any man hazard the nation upon ſuch a contin- 
g-ncy r” The author then confiders the laſt thing in reſerve, which is our 
Wiitia z and obſerves, the diftcrence there is between troops, that have been 
us trameg, who have learned the art, and are accuſtomed to the diſcipline 
*#ar, and the belt bodies of raw and undiſciplined multitudes. The whole 
method of war is now ſuch, that diſciplined troops muſt prove a very une- 
* match to much greater numbers of men, who yet perhaps, upon halt 
r Practice, might prove too hard for them. I know it will be urged, 
: ters militia may be ſo trained and modelled, as to be made more capable 
W — — perhaps they are at preſent. This is a work of time, a pro- 
ip , "at depends upon ſo many particulars, that may be ſubject to ſo many 
* the execution, that it mutt be confefled a nation is much ex oſed, if 
"wy, wy preſervation muſt womens upon ſuch uncertainties, W Y have 
"4 = have paſſed through a long apprenticeſhip, and to dur coſt have 
"ra 5 unhappy trade, which is now become ſo univertal, that it is 
Naur = e neceflary, We mult either be preſerved by it, or perith by it, 
wal 4 zu gentlemen have broke the courſe of their ſtudies, and the other 
bun eds of life they were in. It will not only be a hardſhip put upon them, 
© the rendering ourſelves naked and defenceleſs, if, after all the 


dut it will b 

tt Uta 0 X . 

"may th. ve have tifen to in war, we ſhould fink into an unbecom- 
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and affectionate aſſiſtance, brought to the end we all propoſed, 
an honourable peace; which I was willing to conclude, not 
ſo much to caſe myſelf from any trouble or hazard, as to free 
the Kingdom from the continuing burden of an expenſive 
war. 

* I am heartily ſorry my ſubjects will not at fi:ſt find all 
that relief from the peace, which I could wiſh, and they may 
expect. Bur the funds intended for the laſt year's ſervice 
bave fallen ſhort of anſwering the ſums, for which they were 
given ; ſo that there are conſiderable deficiences to be pro- 
vided tor. 

** There is a debt upon the account of the fleet and the 
army, The revenues of the crown have been anticipated by 
my conſent for public uſes, ſo that I am wholly deſtitute of 
means to ſupport the civil liſt ; and I can never diſtruſt you 
will ſuffer this to turn to my diſadvantage, but wi! provide 


for me during my life in ſuch a manner, as may be for my 


honour, and for the honour of the government. 

Our naval force being increat.d to near double what it 
was at my acceſſion to the crown, the charge of maintaining 
it will be proportionably augmented ; and it is certainly 
neceſſary, for the intereſt and reputation of England, to have 
always a great ſtrength at ſea. 

*© The circumſtances of affairs abroad are ſuch, that I 
think myſelf obliged to tell you my opinion, that England 
cannot be ſafe without a land-force; and I hope we ſhall not 
give thoſe, who mean us ill, the opportunity of effectin 
that under the notion of a peace, which they could not bring 
to pals by a war. 


doubt not but you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, will take theſe particulars into your conſideration in 


ing remiſſneſs in peace, and, upon the remote and uncertain fears of danger, 
that will probably never happen, expoſe ourſelves to thoſe, which we may 
certainly look for, as foon as we have put ovrlelves out of a capacity of re- 
lifting them.” He then proceeds to the laſt and ſtrongeſt objection, which 
is, that *this force will grow upon us, and continue among us, and have 
ſuch an influence withia doors, that it will maintain ittelt in the houte of 
comnons ; of, if that thould fail, it will turn them out of doors, aud quick- 
ly tind ways to fubfiſt, to grow upon the ruins of liberty and property.” 
This, repiicd he, is a large field, and luſtory is ſo full of inſtances this way, 
that it will be eaſy to open copioutly on the fubject. From the Pratorian 
cohorts down to our modern armies, enough can be gathered to give a very 
Inghttul repreſentation of a * ſtandmg army.” Who doubts it? But all the 
rhetoric, that this head will afford, is wrong applied in this caſe. It is not to 
be tuppoled, but that once a year a parttament muit have this matter a-frefh 
under contidetation. They will fee how the fate of attairs varies either at 
home or abroad ; and whether the forces are brought under ſuch a manage- 
ment, that there is juſt cauſe of jenlouſy. And I leave it to you to judge, 
whether it is poſſible in fo ſhort a time fo to model and influence it, as to pre- 
pare them to invade their country, and to deſttoy our conſtitution. What 
Cin, with all his genius, could not work his army to, but, after ten years 
conduct and ſucceſs, can give ſmall encouragement to others to attempt to 
bring about in one year. Perhaps you are more afraid of a ſecret influence 
than of open violence from them. The ſhort of this is, you are afraid the 
houfe will he corrupted. I confeſs it is hard to anſwer this: Jealouſy is 
ſtubborn and incurable ; melancholy, when it grows to be a diſeaſe, raiſes 
many imaginary fears. They, who are haunted with that ſullen humour, 
neither know what they are atraid of, nor why. Poflible accidents are ever 
before them; and the thinking of theſe perpetually ruins their health, fours 
their humour, and makes them neglect all their preſent and certain concerns, 
while they are ever dreaming of what will probably never happen. We mutt 
conſider our preſent danger, and the likelieſt ways of ſecuring ourſelves from 
it, without amuſing ourtelves with what may poſſibly be brought about at 
lome diſtance of time, Our repreſentatives do well to ſecure our conſtitution 
by the moit eftectual meaus they can think of; but, after all, we muſt truſt 
England to an houſe of commons, that is, to itlelt, Whenever the fatal time 
comes, that this nation grows weary of liberty, and has neither the virtue, 
the wiſdom, nor the force to preſerve its conſtitution, it will deliver all up, ler 
all the laws poſſible, and all che bars imaginable, be put in the way,to it. It 
is no more poſſible to make a government immortal, than to make a man im- 
moital. I do not deny but ſeveral inconventencics may be apprehended trom 
a ſtanding force, and therefore I ſhould not go about to pertuade you to it, 
it the thing did not ſeem iudiſpenſably neceflaty to our preſervation. I would 
not have us venture upon preſent aud certain ruin, becauſe that, which 
muſt preſerve us now from it, may, at forme time hereafter, have ill effects 
on our liberty, They cannot be conſiderable, as long as England is true to it- 
ſelf; and, whenſoever the nation has loſt that noble ſenſe of liberty, by 
which it has been ſo long preſerved, it will ſoon make tetters for itſelf, though 
it ſhould find none at hand ready made”. 

A letter from the author of the argument againft a ſtanding army, to the 
author of the balancing letter, printed in 1697, in 4to.“ 

© Some reflections on a pamphlet lately publiſhed, intitled, An argument, 
ſhewing that a ſtanding army is inconlittent with a free government, &c. 
printed in 1697, in 4to. ; 

The militia retormed ;. or an eafy ſcheme of furniſhing England with a 
conſtant land-force, capable to prevent or to ſubdue any toreigu power, and 
to maintain perpetual quiet at home, without endangering the public liberty, 
printed in 1697-8, in 4to. ; 

A diſcourte concerning militias and ſtanding armies, with relation to the 
paſt aud preſent governments of Europe, and of England in particular, 
piinted in 1697, in 4to. ; 5 

* A ſhort hiſtory of ſtanding armies in England, third edition 1698, 
in 4to. 

A brief reply to the hiſtory of ſtanding armies in England, with ſome ac- 
count ot the authors, printed in 1698, in 4to. 

* An argument, ſhewing, that a ftanding army, with conſent of pat lia- 
ment, is not inconſiſtent with a free government, &c, Loudon, 1698, 
in 4to. 

A confutation of a late pamphlet, intitled, A letter balancing the neces 
ſity of keeping a land-force, &c. London 1698, in to. 
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ſuch a manner, as to provide the neceflary ſupplies, which I 
do very carneſtly recommend to you. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© That, which I moſt delight to think of, and am beſt 
pleaſed to own, is, that TI have all the proots of ty people's 
affection, that a prince can defire ; and I take this occaſion 
to give them the moſt folid aſſurances, that, as I never had, 
ſo I never will, nor can have, zny intereſt ſeparate from 
theirs, : 

I eftcem it one of the greatcſt advantages of the peace, 
that I ſhall now have leiſure to rectity ſuch corruptions or 
abuſes, as may have crept into any part of the adminiſtration 
curing the war, and eff-Ctually to diſcourage profaneneſs and 
immorality. And I ſhall employ mv thoughts in promoting 
trade, and advancing the happineſs and flouriſhing eſtate of 
the kingdom. 

„I ſhall conclude with telling you, that as J have, with 
the hazard of every thing, refcued your religion, laws, and 
liberties, when they were in the extremeſt danger; ſo I ſhall 
place the glory of my reign in preſerving them entire, and 
leaving them ſo to polterity,” 


This ſpeech had various effects in the houſe of commons; 
but no part of it gave more offence than that, wherein the 
king told them, that in his opinion a ſtanding land-force was 
neceflary, The commons carried the jealouly of a ſtanding 
army ſo high, that they could not bear the motion, nor did 
they like the way the king took of offering them his 
opinion in that point. This ſeemed a prelcription to 
them, and might biaſs ſome in the countels they were 
to offer the king, and be a bar to the freedom of debate: 
And thercfore, as the managers for the court had no 
orders to name any number, the houſe came to a refolu- 
rion of paying off and ditbanding all the ferces that had been 
raiſed fince the year 16804. In vain was it urged, that the 
nation was {till unſettled, and not quite delivered from the 
fear of king James: That the friends of that abdicated prince 
were as bold and as numerous as ever, and himfelt ſt:]! pro- 
tected by the French king, who, having as yet diſbanded 


none of his troops, was conlequently as formidable as before: 


That, if the army was entirely diſbanded, the peace, which 
was obtained at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, 
would be altogether precarious, and not only England, bur 
all Europe lie once more at the mercy of that ambitious mo- 
narch an inveterate enemy to king William, the proteſtant 
religion, and the liberties of Chriſtendom, whom the necel- 
ſity of his affairs, not his inclination, had reconciled. Not— 
withſtanding theſe and many other arguments, the vote pal- 
ſed, which brought the army to leſs than eight thouſand men, 
The court was ſtruck with this; and then tried, by an after- 
game, to raiſe the number to fifteen thouſand horſe and foot. 
It this had been propoſed in time, it would probably have 
been carried without any difficulty; but the king was ſo long 
upon the reſerve, that now, when he thought fir to ſpeak out 
his mind, he found it was too late. So that a force, not ex- 
cceding ten thouſand horſe and foot, was all that the houle 
could be brought to. This gave the king the greateſt diſtaſte 
of any thing, that had befallen him in his whole reign. He 
thought it would derogate much from bim, and render his 
alliance fo inconſiderable, that he doubted, whether he could 


The horſe, dragoons, and foot, on the Engliſh eſtabliſhment at the 
peace of Rytwick were as follow: 


Troops Com- Non- Pri- Total 


Horſe and dargoons and mit... com. vate num— 
Comp. offic. othe, men. bers. 
Three troops of horſe-guards - TV 
One troop of Dutch guards - IF - > OÞ . 
One troop ot horte grenadiers = - r M20 
Earl of Oxford's regiment bY - F 
Earl of Portland's Dutch regiment - „„ 
Lumley*s regunent - - 9. 40. 4e-- xa. 66 
Wood's - - - 0: : 28. 38 3 41 
Arran's - - . 6. 36 [413 
\yndham's - 8 6 2 26 41 
Schomberg's - - 6 2 36 $64 418 
NIacclesfield's 0 - - 6 af 736 4308+ an 
Raby's dragoons - . - 8 37 72 480 «589 
Lloyd's dragoons - - 83 450 589 
Karl of Eflex's dragoons - - % 
80 447 580 58535 6876 

Foot. 
Earl of Romney's 4 battalions - 28 99 222 -2240 33563 
Lord Cutt's 2 battalions 14 i 213 1220; 1183 


* 
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carry on the government, after it ſhould be reduced tg , 
weak and ſo contemptible a ſtate, He ſaid, that, if he could 
have imagined, that, after all the ſervice he ſhould bart 
done the nation, he ſhould bave met with ſuch returns, b. 
would never have meddled in the affairs of it; and thy « 
was weary of governing a nation, that was fo jealous, ag ,, 
lay itſelf open to an enemy, rather than truſt him, who hat 
acted ſo faithfully during his whole life, that he had ne, 
once deceived thoſe, who truſted him. This, and a proj 
deal more to the ſame purpole, he laid to biſhop Bun. 
but he ſaw the neceſlity of ſubmitting to that, which cy; 
not be helped. 

During theſe debates, the earl of Sunderland had argy,q 
with many upon the ncceſſity of Keeping up a greater tyre, 
This was in ſo many hands, that he was charged as the auth; 
of the counlel, of keeping on foot a ſtanding army; he uz 
therefore often named in the houſe of commons with man, 
ſevere reſlections, for which there had been but too much 
occaſion given during the two former reigns. The toxic; 
preſſed hard upon him, and the whigs were fo jealous of hin 
that he, apprchending that, while the tories would attac! 
him, the others would defend him but faintly, reſolves ;, 
prevent a public affront, and refigned the ice of bond 
Chamberlain, not only againſt the intreaties of his friend,. 
but even the king's earneſt defire, that he would contin: 
about him. Indeed, upon this occaſion, the King expreiig 
ſuch a concern and value for him, that the jealoutics wes 
increaſed by the confidence, which the court faw the hne 
had in him. During the time of his credit, things had hee, 
carried on with more ſpirit and better ſucceſs than bett, 
He had gained ſuch an aſcendant over the king, that bh. 
brought him to agree to ſome things, that tew expeRed he 
would have yielded to. He managed the public affairs i 
both houles with fo much tteadinels and fo good a conduct, 
that he had procured to himſelf a greater meaſure of cfirem, 
than he had in any of the former parts of his life; and the 
teeble and disjointed ſtate things tell into, after he withdrew, 
contributed not a little to eftabliſh the character which his 
auminitration had gained him. 

Purſuant to their refolution, the commons granted a ſun. 
ply for ditbanding the army, and ordered the ſum of 259,092], 
to be given as a pratuity to ſuch ofhcers and ſoldiers, as were 
or ſhould be ditbanded . Proviſion was allo made for halt. 
pay to commiſſion-officers being Engliſhmen ; and a bill was 
ordered to be brought in, that the ditbanded ſoldiers might 
exerciſe their trade in any town or corporation in the 
kingdom. 

The commons, after having reſolved the diſbanding of 
the army, under pretence of providing for the ſecurity ot the 
kingdom, ordered a bill to be prepared for regulating the 
militia, and making them more uſeful ; but, as it has been 
obſerved, this was no more thin a pretence, for nothing was 
done towards ſuch a regulation, nor any act pafled tor that 
purpoſe, 

To raiſe the ſums for diſbanding the army, and paying 
their, arrears, and making good all deficiencics, amongl! 
other aids, a tax of three ſhillings in the pound was laid upon 
land, which was to be afleffed on every county, in propor- 
tion to the rates of the firſt {our ſhillings aid granted in 1091, 
by which means any future deficiency of this fund was pic 
vented 5. It was alſo reſolved by the commons, that the fourth 
part of the clcar value of all the beneficial grants from i 


The Dutch blue guards, 4 battalions 26 96 208 2366 267 
The earl of Orkney's Scotch reginicnt 20 88 208 1500 lese 
Sclwyn's - - - 13 44 104 780 92 
Churchill's . A 13 44 104 580 955 
Trelawney's - 0 i344. 104 580 | 
Eilc's - - - TTC 
Seymour's - > 13. 44 104 780 F 
Colt's - 5 13 44 104 780 922 

2 ö , » 0; 1:0 
Mordaunt's - - - 3 44 104 "be 3 8 


dir David Collicr's — - 13 44 104 789 f 
Sir Charles O Hara's fuſileers - 13 ö 
Collingwood's - - . I 3 46 104 780 "Th 


2 


24 778 1790 15079 * 


Thus, exclutive of the Dutch, the army in England, oflt- | 5047 
cers and all, was but horſe and dragoons, | 80 
Foot, — 1405 
»CCS) 
Total horſe and foot, - 3 
— 


| : | 
To every foot-{oldier and non- conuniſſioned officer, fourteen days . 
ſi ſtence. | 
Six days full pay to each private trooper agg non-commiſſioned offi LY 
$ Belides this land tax, a duty was laid upon all coal and culm, over 0 
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above the duties already payable. The poll or capitation tax e 
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"That this 
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4 crown in England and Ireland, and all the forfeited eſtates 

1 which had been reſtored by the cr.wwn, fince the feſtoration, 
. ſhould be applied to the uſe of the public. But there were 
ſo many petitions againſt this, that no progreſs was made in 
. p 

4 the pill for it. 


As it was true, that the revenues of the crown (as the King 
took notice in his ſpeech) were anticipated for public ules, 
the commons did at lJaft refolve to grant what he had ſo ear- 
neltly defired ever fince his advancement to the throne, 
namely, a revenue for life. Accordingly, a bill palled for 
a {arther ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, towards raiſing 
the yearly ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, tor the 
ſervice of his majeſty's houſhold, during his hte. This is 
now called © the new ſubſidy,” and is much the ſame with 
the * old ſubſidy,” of which an account has been given. It 
was deſigned to grant for rhe civil liſt no more than ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; but as it had been promiſed at the 
weaty of Ryſwick, that, king James being now as dead to 
Cagland, his queen ſhould enjoy her jointure, which was 
ty thouſand pounds a year ; and, as it was intended to 
{ile a court about the duke of Glouceſter, who was then 
ume years old, to enable the king to bear thele expences, this 
arge proviſion was made for the civil liſt. But, by ſome 
great error in the mannagement, though the court never 
jpent ſo little, vet payments were in made, and, by ſome 
ſrange conſumption, all was waſted. It is even ſaid, that 
though the King had thus obtained an encreaſe ot 100,000. 
to the civil liſt, on account of king James's queen's penſion, 
and the duke of Glouceſter's houſhold, that he never paid the 
queen one penny, nor allowed the duke of Glouceſter above 
15.0001. a year; nay, ſo trugal was the king, that, though 
he kept the duke by women's hands, ſome time after the re- 
venue was granted, he refuſcd to advance one quarter of 
this allowance to buy plate and furniture; ſo the princels 
was forced to be at that expence herſelf. 

While the commons were raifing the ſupplies for the next 
rear, the affair of the Eafſt-India trade, which had been de— 
pending ſo many years, was revived. The old company 
having ofleted to advance 700,000. at four per. cent. tor the 
ſervice of the government, in caſe the trade to Invia nugat 
be ſettled on them, excluſive of all others, the houle ſeemed 
inclined to embrace their propoſal”; when another number of 
merchants, of whom fir John Ward, fir Francis Eyles, fir 
Gilbert Heathcote, and Mr. Samuel Shepherd were the chict, 
aid whoſe ſcheme was approved by Mr. Mountague, chan- 


be c-|lor of the exchequer, propoſed to the houſe to raiſe two 

| millions, upon the iccurity of a good fund, to pay the intercit 
Of at eight per cent. on condition the trade to India might be 
the ſettled on the ſubſcribers, excluſive of all others. They allo 
the propoſed, that theſe ſubſcribers ſhould not be obliged to 
cen trade in a joint ſtock ; but, if any members of them thould 
Was afterwards defire to be incorporated, a charter ſhould be 
nat granted to them for that purpoſe. The houle judged this 


new overture, not only to be more advantageous to the 


ins 

bg a 

neil wech for one year longer; and a duty laid upon all coals imported rom 

pon dcotland, or other parts beyond ſca. Ihe duties upon ſtamped vellum, 

por⸗ parchment, and paper were doubled: I'he duties upon CO! Cc, len, choco- 
| late, and Ipices were continued; as alto the any pavable by hawkers and 
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001 F pedlars for the term of three years, to commence from the expiration of the 
pic heclent duties upon them ; a further duty was laid upon falt; and the duties 
urth upon all luſtrings and alamodes imported were doubled ; the tune was et 

the LF iged for purchasing annuities upon the ſeveral acts of parkament, tor 


waning the ſame; and Jaitly, an act paſſed for raihng a tum not exceed- 
Ng two millions, upon a fund or payment of annuities after the rate ot eight 
percent per annum, redeemable by parlament. 
The tand for paying the intereſt of cight per cent. for theſe two millions 
Vis 1 duty upon falt, and an additional duty upon ſtamped vellum, parch- 
nent, and paper, 
bis article refers to a part of the ſcheme propoſed to the miniſtry ; 
Ih was, that his majelty would be pleated to tend an embatiador extra- 
Wmary to the great mogul, in whote dominions the Eaft-India company 
C ibeir chief ſettlements and factories, to notify the citabliſhment of this 
zen company, and delire his protection and favour, "The gentleman 
C ned upon for this employment, was fir William Norris, member of par- 
Ehen tor Liverpool, who had a very noble allowance for his equipage and 
dez but the old company, who were in poſſcition-of the ſettlements and 
"Oe, ſo managed matters in India, by their fact ers and agents, that 
only the viceruys on the coaſts, but the emperor himſelt, received very 
_ Mprefſions of the conduct and deſigns of the new company; and when fir 
"im Norris arrived there, it was thiee or four months before he could 
Pure the neceffary pales aud convoys for the court at Agra, of which at 
ſt he had audience, but to very little purpoſe, being in no wife equal in 
west to the charges ot the embafly only, and the enibaflador died m his 
"in homewards. 
e — company followed the bill to the houſe of lords, where they 
Make by their counſel, tir Thomas Pow1s and fr Bartholomew Shower, 
de readers, that are deſirous to know more of this matter, may 
* In the repreſentation that was made to the lords, to the tollowing 


"That this bill invaded their property, and ruined many families. That, 
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government, but likewiſe very likely to ſettle this controvert— 
ed trade on a better foundation than it was on before. A biil 
was therefore brought into the houſe, for ſettling the trade 
to the Eaft-Indies on thoſe, who ſhould ſubſcribe the two 
millions, according to the limitations beforementioned, and 
the following refolutions ©: * Firſt, That every ſubſcriber 
might have the liberty of trading vearly to the amount of his 
reſpective ſubſcription, or might aſſien over ſuch his liberty 
of trading to any other perſon. Secondly, That his majeſty 
be impowered to incorporate ſuch of the ſubſcribers, as 
ſhould defire the ſame. Thirdly, That the powers and pri- 
vileges for carrying on the Kaſt India trade ſhould be ſettled 
by parliament. Fourthly, That the ſubſcribers ſhould enjoy 
the eight pounds per cent. and liberty of trading to the Eaſt. 
Indies, excluſive of all others, for the term of ten years, and 
until the fame ſhould be redeemed by parliament, Fifthly, 
That every perſon ſubſcribing five hundred pounds have a 
vote, and no perſon to have more votes, than one. Sixthly, 
Thar all ſhips, laden in the Eaft-Indies, ſhould be obliged to 
deliver in England, Seventhly, That no perſon, who thou!d 
be a member of any corporation trading to the Eaſt Indies, 
fhould trade otherwiſe than in the joint ſtock of ſuch corpo- 
ration, of which he was a member. Eightly, That five 
pounds per annum, * ad valorem,” upon all returns from the 
Eaſt-Indies, be paid by the importer, to be placed to the 
account of the fublcribers, towards the charge of ſending 
emballadors, and other extruordinary expences . And, 
ninth'y, That over and above the duties now payable, a 
further duty of one fnilling and ten-pence per pound weight 
be laid upon all wrought filks imported from India and 
Pertia, to be paid by the importer.” Againſt this bill, the 
old Eaſt-India company preſented a petition, to which the 
commons had ſo much rcgard, as to offer them to ſettle this 
trade upon them, 1t they would accept it on the ſame terms 
and limitations, on which the others were contented to take 
it. But the members of the old company, imagining they 
ſhould be too hard for the new in India, and r+ke them 
weary of a loſing bargain, rejected the offer. However, the 
old company at latt oftered to advance the two millions; but 
it was now too late; for the party was formed againſt them, 
and their oftir had no other effect, but to raiſe a clamour 
againſt this proceeding, as extremely rigorous, if not unfuſt. 
For though the king had reſerved a power to himfel!, 6 2 
cizule in the old company's charter, to diſſolve them upon 
three years notice, and conſequently (it was urged) if tuch 
notice was given, no injuttice was done them, yet the clauſe 
(it was anfwcred) referving that power, was to be conſidered 
only as a threatening, to oblige them to good conduct; and 
it was not u{ual to diſfolve a company, by virtue of ſuch a 
clauſe, when no fault was objected. The commons, how- 
ever, paſſed the bill in favour of the new adventurers, whoſe 
example, after hearing the arguments on both ſides, was 
followed by the lords. After which. the bill received the 
royal atlent W. 


n the charters granted them by queen Elizabeth, king James I. king 
Charles I. and king James II. it was ſuggeſted, that their corporation 
for the honoue of England, tor the increale of navigation, and the advance 
of trade. That the ſaid charter contamed a grant of the trade to Eailt-Indiz 
| „nds 121 vs _- . 4 bs 2 1 

to the company, exciutive of all others. That by ſome of them they were 
nſtituted the lo L wavy, ho fones 1 Boamhut e ene ee 1 4 

Conte. c 1010 ** 5 ICLIOTS OJ OT ay, dete 1 incl Ol I" Helen i. 
Th: by theſe grants they were Induced. to think they had a tight in 12 
to the trade, at lenſt that they ſhould have an uncontroverted title to the 
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lands, and that on this pretumption, and relying on the public faith and 
credit of the great ſeal ot England, they had expended above a million in 
fortifications, and acquired 1evennes of 44,0001, per annum, and many 
ſettlemen's and privileges. That, in the year 1691, the houſe of coin; 
mons had made a rctolution, * Vain the Ealt-India trade thould be carricd 
on in a joint ſtock, exclulive to all others,” That their company was con - 
firmed and ſettled by three charters grauted by his pref-nt majeſty oa the 
7th of October, und 1 7th of Novernbel 1693. und 28th ot September 
1694. That, upon the ſecurity of thete chatters, the company conſented 
to a new ſubſcription, "That there was a-new ſubieribed 744,000], and 
the money brought in during the iitting of the parlizment : and that no— 
thing was done, tad, or offered agamit his majeſty's charter of regulations; 
ſo that upon the public faith (at leaſt taculy given) ſeven hundred and 
eighty-one new adventurers, of whom many were widows and orphans, 
did ſubſcribe a large part of their tubſtance to ſupport this trade, during 4 
hazardous war, tur the profit and honour of England: And that the ner 
adventurers thought they might without any hazard ſubſcribe on the ſe- 
cuity ot a charter, which was fo plainly detigned by his majeſty to p! eferve 
the Eaſt-India trathe, then in danger of being loft. That, on the 10th of 
June, after the bill now depending before their lordfhips was brought in, 
the company did agree to ſubmit their preſent. ſtock to a valuation of gol. 
per cent. viz, 20l. per cent, for their dead ſtock, and zol. per cent. tor 
their quick ſtock, which they were contented to warrant at the ſaid ſums ; 
and upon thele terms they offered to open their books for new ſubſcriptions, 
in order to raiſe the two millions; That afterwards, to aſcertain the pay- 
ments of the faid two millions, they haq a general court on the 2oth of 
June, in which they agreed to an immediate ſubſcription by private ad- 
venturers of 200,000l, to be paid ar the firſt payment, ſubject to make 
good the ſubſequent payments; which ſuvjcription was accordingly 

made: 
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Purſuant to this act, the commiſſioners, appointed by the 
king for taking ſubſcriptions towards the raiſing of two mil- 
lions, and for ſettling a new Eaſt India company, laid open 
their books at Mercers-hall, the 14th of July; and ſuch was 
the zeal, which people of all ranks, and even foreigners, 
ſhewed upon this occaſion, that, in two or three days, the 
whole ſum, and, ſomething above it, was ſubſcribed. And, 
very probably, two millions more had been ſubſcribed, bad 
not the books been ſhut before the diſtant corporations, pri- 
vate men in remote counties, and merchants beyond fea, 
could remit their commiſfions for the ſums, which they in— 
tended to ſubſcribe. The diſpatch of ſo great a work in ſo 
few days, after the nation had borne fo chargeable a war for 
ſo many years, ſurprized all the world. And as it greatly 
mortified all thoſe, who were affured, that the King would 
be diſappointed of this ſupply ; ſo it gave the neighbouring 
nations an aſtoniſhing image, both of the opulence of Eng- 
land, and the ſtrength of the government, 

However, this proceeding threw the old company, and all 
concerned in it, into the hands of the tories, which made a 
great breach and disjointing in the city of London. And it 
is certain, that this act, together with the inclinations, which 
thoſe of the whigs, who were in good poſts, had expretled, 
for keeping up a greater land-force, contributed to the blalt- 
ing of the reputation, which they had hitherto maintained, 
of being good patriots, and was made uſe of throughout 


England by the tories, to diſgrace both the King and them. 


made. That it has been the conſtant practice in farms, bargains, und offers 
of the like nature, not to cloſe with a new propoſal, till the firſt Iidder be 
aſked, whether he is able to advance turthet ? And that, notwithſtanding 
their charters, and the right they had to the trade, they weie carly told their 

ropoſal ſhould be oppoled, though they oftered the two millions in quettion, 
And laſtly, That the bill allowed forcigners, as well as the king's ſubjects, 
to ſubſcribe to the two millions, whereby they would be let into the ſecrets 
and myſteries of this trade, which might produce effects very pernicious to 
the general intereſt of the nation,” To this the countel tor the new ſubſcribers 
replied, That, in the rec tal of their charters the old company, ha omitted 
to give an account of the proviſos micited therein, viz, * That the reſpec- 
tive kings, that granted them, relerved a power to make them void upon 
three years warning.“ That the king by his charter could not grant the trade 
to the Eaſt-Indies, exclutive of all others; and that ſeveral recoverics had 
been made againſt them at law for protecuting ſuch a pretended right. That, 
as the crown has not a power to- grant ſuch a right, to his pretent majeſty had 
not in fact granted any ſuch right exclutive, That, when they mentioned 
the reſolution of the commons in 1697. they omitted their other reſolution, 
© That it was lawtul for all pertons to trade to the Eatt-Indies, unlets re- 
ſtrained by act of parlkament,.” Neither did they take notice of the two ad- 
drefles made by the houſe of commons to the king in 1691 aud 1692 to 
diſſolve the company. That on the 14th of Novenber 1692, fr Edward 
Seymour delivered to the commons a metlage, wmpoiting, That, his ma- 
Jeily had required the Kaii-India company to antwer virectly, whether they 
would ſubmit to ſuch regulations, as his myeſty ſhould judge proper 
and moſt likely to advance the trade? Aud the company having agreed 
to it, and declared their refolution in writing, his majetty had commanded a 
committee of his privy-council to p:epare regulations; which they did, and 
offered them to the company; but that, notwithitanding their declaration of 
{ubmiſhon, they rejected almoſt all the marenal particulars, fo that his ma- 
jetty finding, that, what poſſibly the houſe of commons nught have expected, 
and indeed was neceflaty to preferve this trade, could not be pertected by 
his own authority alone; and that the company could not be induced to con- 
ſent to any tuch regulations, as might have aniwered the intentions of the 
houſe of commons, and that the concurrence of the parhament was requiſite 
to make a complete and uicful fettlement of this trade, he had directed all 
the proceedings in this m:itter to be laid before them, and tecommended to 
them the preparing ſuch a bill, in order to paſs into an act of parliament, 
as might citabliſh this trade on {uch foundations, às were mot likely to pre- 
ſerve and advance it.“ It was alio urgechagainſt the old company, that, their 
charter being become void by their non-payment of the tax unpoted upon 
them by parhament, they obtained a new charter, the 7th of October i693, 
by indirect means, having that year paid eghty odd thoutand pounds out of 
the company's ttock tor ſpecial ſetvicc. That this charter vas conteſted be- 
fore the queen and council by thote they called *interlopets,” upon the hear» 
ing whereor it was unaniwerably proved, that the King had not, by law, a 
power to giant the trade to ſome per:ons exchuiive of others, and that the 
company's aftairs were then in ſuch a condition, that it would be a plain 
cheat to others, that ſhovld come in upon their ſtock. That however, law 
and reaton failing, they had recourſe to other methods, and great finns of 
money were diil:ibuted (as it was acknowledged before a committee of both 
houſes of parliament) to get another charter ; hut that thote, who were con- 
cerned to adviſe his majeity in point of law, were ſo juit to their truſt, as to 
take care, that no right of trade, excluſive of others was granted; and alſo 
that the company ſhould {ſubmit to ſuch alterations, refit ictions, and qualifi- 
cations, as the kiag ſhould make on the 29th of September, 1693, following; 
and fo, on the 19th of November 1693, a new charter of regulations was 
made, and another the 28th of September 1694, wherein, amongſt other 
things was this provito; “ That if it ſhould appear to the king, his heirs and 
iuccefiors, that the 1aid two charters, ot any other charters heretofore 
granted, ſhould not be profitable to the king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, or 
to this realm; that then aud from thenceforth, upon and atter three years 
warning to be given to the nid company by the king, &c. the fame ſhould 
ceaſe, be void, and determine.“ That it appeared by the proceedings of the 
houte of commons in 1094, how this charter was obtained ; which had more 
in it of private promiſes than public faith: That it was not to be wondered, 
that the parhanient took no notice of the matter, whilſt the new ſubſcribers 
e in their money, when it was coufidered, that, according to fir Baſil Fire- 

raſs's depoſitions, * there were ſeveral contracts, ſome to the value of 60, oool. 
on account of procuring a new charter, and others to the value of 40, oool. on 
account of procuring an act of parliament. That by ſuch means the matter 
might be overlooked tor a while, but it was not long before the parhament took 
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To this, another charge of an high nature was added, th, 
they robbed the public, and applied much of the money, 


, : ver! 
that was given for the ſervice of the nation, both to the the! 
ſupporting a vaſt expence, and to the raifing great eſtates tg the 
themſelves. This was ſenſible to the people, who were uncz{y as tl 
under heavy taxes, and were too ready to believe, thy chaſ 
. . . . . U 
according to the practice in king Charles's time, a great deal acted 
of the money, that was given in parliament, was divided 25 1 
among thoſe, who gave it. Theſe clamours were raiſed and from 
managed with great dexterity by thoſe, who intended 10 maje 
render the king, and all, who were beſt affected to him, ſo wee 
odious to the nation, that by this means they might Carry com} 
ſuch an election of a new houſe of commons, «s that by it all of tet 
might be overturned. It was ſaid, that, the bank of Eng. f om 
land, and the new Eaſt-India company, being in the hands gf tou a 
whigs, they would have the command of all the money, No 
and by conſequence of all the trade of England; and this ſuch 
raiſed the great oppoſition to the new company in both houſes comm 
of parliament. The king was very indifferent in the matter W by the 
at firſt; but the greatneſs of the ſum, that was wanted, practi 
which could not probably be raiſed by any other project, the F. 
prevailed on him. manuf 
Belides the Eaſt- India trade, the commons took into con. more 
ſideration that of the African company, which had Joy Provif 
wanted a due regulation. And, upon account of the necct. former 
ty of keeping up forts and caſliles for the defence of Engliſh {courin 
factories on the coaſt of Guincy, there being no regular go. The 
with gr 
public notice of it; and, if the greater affairs of the nation had not been { ur. Wo Cal 
gent, and the ſeſſion been 10 near an end, perhaps the company might have and. © 
had juſtice done them, and had been pafled complaining of any imaginary 8? 1 
injuſtice done them now. That therefore it was plain, that it was not for 4 on 
the profit and honour of the nation, and to ſupport the trade, that the net brough! 
{ubſcribers came in; but that they were deluded into it by a charter obtained The fr 
by indirect ways, and by the hopes of an act of parliament to confirm it, tg ral of F 
be obtained in the fame manner. That the trade would have been much X 8 
better preſerved, and more to the honour of the nation, if no ſuch under- 3 
hand practices had been carried on. That if ſome perſons, thinking then. out Of | 
ſelves to have a greater reach, than others, or being deceived by the old together 


company's making his majeſty believe their ſtock to be worth 7 50,0001, and 
by afterwards ſharing 32 5, 00. of the new tublcribers money among then 
elves, only the perttons failing them, who promiſed to get an act of 
parhament, or by lofles at fer, or by what other means foever it were, 
happened to fail in their expectation, nobody was anſwerable for it but 
themſelves ; eſpeciaily ſince they had warning enough by the tranſitions 
before the council. It was alledged farther, that in the reigns of Edward 
III. and queen Elizabeth, upon complaint in parlament of patents grante 
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for monopolies, moſt of them were immediately revoked, and the reſt let up en ſe; 
to the Jaw. That, in king James I's time, an act of parliament paſſed tg ernment 
make void a charter for the ſole trade to Spain, and another againſt all mo- W tion. at 
nopuhes. That though the patents for ſome trades with joint flocks (hill tte a . | 
the trades, for which they were granted, were in their infancy) have been WW . © 000 


permitted for the tettling of a trade, and till the firſt adventurers have mige nen 
reaped fome reaſonable compenſation for their fi{t undertaking and adver- 
tures, yet afterwards, when thole trades have increaſed and become preat, 
the wiidom of the nation has always thought ft to open a way for the king: 
dom to ſeccive a general benefit thereby, That it never was eſteemed a 
breach of the public faith, or a derogation either from the credit of the great 
leal, or from the honour of our kings, to have their patents annulled by pa- 
lament, when the grants were thought by that grand council of the nation 
not to be profitable, or to be againit the common right of the ſubject, and 
that no king or queen thought themſelves bound in honour or conſcience not 
to pals an act of parliament to make void ſuch patents. That the king, being 
buticd in the many arduous affans of the kingdom, cannot be ſuppoſed w 
know always what he might legally grant, and is oftentimes deceived in tis 
grants; and for that reaton they are often annulled by the ordinary cours 
of law; and ſo might this company's patent have been; for, all perious 
having a right by law to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, unleſs excluded by pit 
liament, the king by his charter could not grant to the company any ac# 
right to the trade, beides the privileges of an incorporated body; b 
that the commons juſtly bearing an high veneration to his preſent ms 
jeſty, who had run fo great hazards and performed ſo glorious 4 
chievements for the honour and good of the nation, had notwithitarc 
ing taken care in this bill, that nothing ſhould interfere with his me 
jeſty's patent. That by this patent the old company bad indeed pose te 
trade to the Eaſt- Indies, and other privileges, but without any exprels clas 
to exclude others, or any covenant (as was in the former charters tram ee 
crown) that his majeſty would not grant licence to others, to trade thitich 
during the continuance of the ſaid charter; ſo that even, according 10 fe 
charters themſelves, all other ſubjects of England had a right to trade to e 
Eaſt-Indies, and many actually traded thither without any hindrans 
That, though the old company talked ſo much of their dependence 08 
ſccurity of their charters, yet they themſelves were convinced, that then 
right was not well founded, ſince they had formerly laid out ſo much wo 
to get an act of parliament to confum their charters, and had lately ollcren'® 
lend 700,000l, io the government, to have the trade to themicives, exe 
live ot all others. As to their offering afterwards to raiſe two millions, 
was anſwered, That they made no juch offer with an intention that l., ſhows 
take eftect, but only as an amuſement to gain time, and ſo to baflle the wy 
for, when they agreed to ſubmit their ſtock to a valuation of gol. pf sc, 
they knew very well, that others did not value it, at any thing near % 
Aud as to their ſubſcribing 200,0001, ſubject to make good the ſubſcq | 
payments of the two millions, that it was only to obtain what they had heed 
long aiming at, viz, an act of parliament * excluſive,” for the fum of 29900 
whereby the king would be deteated of a much more conſiderable, "= 
others delivering in ſubſcriptions for about 1, 200, 00l. And, laitly, oy 
old company heretofore thought it an advantage to admit foreigners 11 
ti ade; and that many were actually now in the preſent compiuy, tons 
they were pleaſed to argue agaialt it, __ 
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vernment among thoſe barbarous people, on whoſe protection 
they might lately rely, the parliament made a bill to ſettle 
the company, and to enable them to maintain all ſuch forts, 
2s they now had in their potlethon, or ſhould hereafter pur- 
chaſe or erect for the preler vation of their trade - and en- 
ited at the ſame time, that any of the ſubjects of this realm, 
well as the company, night, after the 24th of June, trade 
{om England, or after the 11t. of Auguſt, from any of his 
majefty's plantations in America, to the coaſt of Atrica, be— 
een Cape Mount and the Cape of Good Hope, both the 
companV and the tree tiuders or interlopers, anſwering a duty 
of ten per cent. of the value of the poods exported thither 
{om England, or from his majeſty's American plantations, 
towards the maintenance of the torts and ſettlements, 

Notwithſtanding the {-vere laws, that were in force againſt 
ſach as trantport F.nglith wool to foreign parts, who are 
cOmmmOonty called Owlers, yer many ot them, encouraged 
by the powerful mceniive of gain, continued their clandeſtine 
practices to the great detriment of the nation, and profit of 
toe French, who had lately ſet up a conſiderable woollen 
manufacture in Picardy. The parliament therefore, the 
more cffectually to obviate that evil, made many prudent 
provif ms in an act © for explanation and better execution cf 
tormer acts againſt tran{portation of wool, tuller's earth, and 
ouring clay.“ ö ; 

The parliament hkewiſe, this ſeſſion, applied themſelves 
with gr-at diligence to diſcover and punith ſuch offenders, 
w.ocarti:d on a traudulent and fecret commerce with France, 
and, tothe great, damage of the © royal luftring company” 
of this kingdom, had, tor divers years paſt, ſurreptitioufly 
brooght in great quantities of French alamodes and luftrings. 
The firſt occafion of this diſcovery was a paſs from the adm 
ral of France for an Englith thip, that ſerved at once for the 
owling and ſmuggling trades ; which pats, at the breaking 
out of the late conſpiracy, was interce ned at the poſt-othce, 
together with all the letters, which at that time were either 
coming from France, or {ending thither. This paſs had a 
long time remained uſcleſs in the hands of rhe {ucretary of 


| hate, by reaſon it was granted on a ſuppoſititious name; but 
X the ſame being communicated to Mr, Hilary Rencu, an 
; E eminent French proteſtant merchant, who was the chief 
manager and promoter of the luſtring company, and who, 


$ von ſeveral occaſions, had done fignal fervices to the go- 
E ver ment, he, by this help, and other concurring indica- 
Joes, at laſt found out the ſmuggl-rs, and, having cauſed 
heir books to be ſeized, petitioned the houſe of commons, 
un the name of the roval luſtring company, that theſe books, 
Ileners, and other papers, in which the contrivances to ruin 


Ct 


it the luftring manufacture in this kingdom appear, might be 
= hid betore the houte and examined. The commons received 
en hs petition, and referred the matter to the committee of 
pa. ade, at the head of which was then fir Rowland Gwyn, 
2 ho, with unwearicd application and induſtry, made a full 
. Icilcoveryv of the ſmuppiing traders, to which they them— 
cis bes gave no ſmall handle, by the ill contrived -anil incohe— 


ed rat metaphors, under which, in their correſpondence with 


u 1 br 3gcnts in France, they endeavoured to conceal their un— 
5. pavtul practices; as, for instance, when they ſaid,“ That 
be cart (meaning the thip) would not tet out, becouſe of 
nes ne contrary wins,” Sir Rowland having made his report 


vithe whole matter to the houſe of commons, it was refolved 
on the 20th of April, That the manufacture of luſtrings and 
zamodes, fet up by the luſtr ng company, had been very 
Vantageous and beneficial to the Kingdom, by employing 
eat numbers of the poor, and preventing the exportation of 
pur com, for purchaſin. of thoſe commodities. That there 
bad been a very dettructive trade Carried on with France, 
wing the war, for importing alamodes and luſtrings con- 
ary to law, whereby the king had been defrauded of his 
oms, and our own manufactures greatly diſcouraged. 
dat the fame veſſels, which imported alamodes and luſtrings, 
Sorted great quantities of our wool. That thereby inte}- 
gence had been carried into France, during the war, and 
4 enemies of the government had been conveved from 
Mice out of this kingdom (particularly Cardeil Goodman) 
5 tad frequent opportunities of returning hither to carry 
"Mer pernicious defigns. That by the intercepted letter, 
"On the French king's paſſport was incloſed, compared 
th Mr. John Goudec's hand writing, and the copy of the 
_— fetter entered in Mr. Goudet's copy-book of letters, and 
"gp Goudet's ſeal, wherewith the patiport letter was 
"Ty = appear, that the ſaid paſſport was procured and 
"Klan laid Mr. Goudet and company. Thar the ſaid 
10 Was ſent back, in order to be renewed, che time, for 

u Was granted, being expired. That Goudet, Lon- 
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gueville, and Barreau were partners, during the time this 
imuggling trade was carried on. That Mr. Stephen Scigno- 
ret, Mr. Baudouin, and Mr. Santini were alto partners, and 
had imported great quantities ot French alainodes and luſ— 
trings. That Mr. Peter de Hearce dealt with ſeveral perſons 
in France for French fiiks, and other como (ities from 
France, under ſeveral fictitious and countertcit names. That 
John du Maiſtre, Peter Baraillau, Diava Mi fon, John Au— 
riol, Tfaac Auriol, John Pancier, John Guggier, and ſeveral 
others, had been concerned in the !tmuggling trade. That a 
bill be brought in © For the encouragement of the luſtring 
company, and the more effectual preventing the traudulent 
importation of luſtrings and alamodes, and the exportation 
of wool and tuller's carth.” That John Goudet, David Barreau, 
Peter Longueville, Stephen Sceiynoret, Rene Baudouin, Nicho- 
las Santini, and Peter de Hearce (to whom were afterwards ad- 
ded John Pierce, John du Maitre, and John Auriol) be impeach - 
ed before the lords of high crimes and miſdemeanors, and be 
taken into the cuſtody of the terjcant at arms attending this 
houſe. That the reſt of the ſmugglers be proſecuted by Mr. 
Attorney-g neral and Mr. Sollicitor-general. And laäſtly, 
that Mr. Hilary Renew, tor the great ſervice done this king- 
dom in promoting the manufacture of alamodes and luſtrings, 
and diſcovering the iraudulent importation thereof, and ex- 
portation of wool, deſerved the countenance and protection of 
the government: And that a bill for naturalizing him and his 
fannly be permitted to pals this houſe “ gratis.” 

lhe impeached finugelers having put in their anſwer to 
the articles. exhibited againſt them, and the committee of 
the houſe of commons mace their replications, a great diſ- 
pute arole between both houſes of parliament ; the lords in- 
Biting, that the trials ſhould be at the bar of their houſe, 
where the committee of the commons mult have ſtood ; and 
the commons, on the other hand, inſiſting vpon their having 
a convenient place appointed tor the managers of the im— 
peachments again the pritoners, whereby they might be 
better enabled to make good their charge againſt them. This 
gave occaſion for a conference, which being ineffectual to ac- 
commodate the matter, the commons refulved, that they 
would be preſent at the trials, as a comnuttee of the whole 
houſe, in regard the affair was of greit conſequence ro the 
trade of the kingdom. Whereupon the lords acquainted the 
commons, that they would proceed, on the Monday tollow- 
ing, upon the trials at Wettminiter, where leats would be 
provided for both houſes. All this while the perſons acculed 
had conceived no fmal! hopes of impunity from the difagree- 
ment between the lords and commons, but, when they faw 
that matter adjuſted, eight of them confefled themiclves 
guilty. Whereupon the commons went up to the bar of the 
lords houſe, and their ſpeaker in their name having demanded 
judgment againſt the offenders, the lords impoſed a fine of 
ten thouland pounds upon Stephen Seignoret ; of three thou— 
ſand pounds on Rene Baudouin ; of fifteen hundred pounds on 
John Gouder and Nicholas Santini; of one thoutand pounds 
on Peter de Flearce, John Pierce, and John du Maitre; and 
of tive hundred pounds on David Barrcau ; and ordered, that 
they thould be impriſoned in Newgate, until they had paid 
their reſpective fines ; and the commons addrefied the king, 
that thole fines might be appropriated to Greenwich hoſpital, 
which he ordered accordinply. 

Another fort of offenders were this ſeſſion animadverted 
upon by the commons, bur had the good fortune to eſcape 
with impunity. The Exchequer bills were at this time of 
very great ule in the nation, by ſupplying the ſcarcity of mo- 
ney, during the recoining of the filver ſpectes. Now becauſe 
there was an intereſt of teven pounds twelve ſhillings per ann. 
allowed upon the fecon«! tung of theſe bills out of the 
Exchequer, after they had been paid in, on any of the king's 
taxes, whereas at their firſt iſſuing out of the Exchequer they 
bore no intereſt, this encouraged ſeveral of the King's offi- 
cers, both in the Exchequer, the Cuſtoms, and the Exciſe, to 
contrive together to get great ſums of money by falſe indorſe- 
ments on thefe Exchequer bills, before they had circulated 
about, and been brought into any branch of the king's reve— 
nue. The moſt confiderable perſons, who had carried on this 
unwarrantable practice, were Mr. Charles Duncomb, receiver— 
general of the Exciſe; Mr. John Knight, treaſurer of the 
cuſtoins; Mr. Bartholomew Burton, who had a place in the 
exciſe- Office; and Mr. Reginald Marriot, one of the depury- 
tellers of the exch:quer ; which laſt, to procure his pardon, 
compounded to accule the reſt. Upon a full proof of the 
matter, Duncomb and Knight, who were members of the 
houſe of commons, were fir{t expelled the houſe, and com- 
nu tted prifoners to the Tower; Burton tent to Newgate, and 
bills ordered to be brought in to puniſh them. The bill 
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againſt Mr. Duncomb, when a fine of near half his eſtate, 
which was computed at 400, oool. * was ſet upon him, 
quickly paſſed the houſe of commons, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition that was made to it, particularly by fir Thomas 
Trevor the attorney-general. But, being ſent up to the 
houſe of lords, and the houſe being equally divided, the 
duke of Leeds gave his caſting vote for rejecting the bill, 
But, Mr. Duncomb being ſet at liberty by the order of the 
houſe of lords, without the conſent of the commons, the 
latter reſented it to that degree, that they cauſed him to be 
remanded to the Tower of London, where he continued till 
the end of the ſeſſion. The bills againſt Knight and Burton 
had the ſame fate; and fo all the noiſe this ſort of forgery 
had made, in town and country, was huſhed on a ſudden, 
and no more heard of it. 

[1698.] The commons, this year, deſigned to apply part of all 
the forfcited eſtates to the uſe of the public; in order to which, 
they inquired into the grants made by king Charles II. and 
king James II. and ordered a bill to be brought in to make 
theta void. Afterwards they examined the grants made by 
king William in Ireland; and, becauſe a grant was found 
made to Mr. Raylton, which Mr. Mountague, chancellor of 
the exchequer, owned to be for his benefit, a warm debate 
aroſe; and Mr. Mountague's enemies moved, “That he 
ſhould withdraw ;* which paſſing in the negative, it was re— 
ſolved by a great majority, That it was the opinion of this 
houſe, that the honourable Charles Mountague, chancellor of 
the exchequer, for his good ſervices to this goverament, did 
deſerve his majeſty's tavour.' 

The next day, the commons in a body preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the king, wherein © they with great joy and comfort 
remembered the teſtimonies, which his majeſty had given 
them of his fincerity and zeal for the reformed religion as 
eſtabliſhed in this kingdom ; and in particular they acknow- 
ledged the late declaration, which his majeſty had made trom 
the throne, “ That he woild effectually diſcourage profane- 
neſs and immorality ;* which, chiefly by the neglect and ill 
example of too many, were (like a general contagion) dit- 
fuſed and ſpread throughout the kingdom, to the great ſcan- 
dal and reproach of the proteſtant religion, and to the ditho- 
nour and prejudice of his majeſty's government. Therefore, 
in concurrence with his majeſty's pious intentions, they moſt 
humbly defired, that his majeſty would iſſue out his royal 
proclamation, commanding all judges, juſtices of the peace, 
and other magiſtrates, to put in ſpeedy execution the good laws, 
that were now in force, againſt profaneneſs and immorality, 
giving encouragement to all ſuch, as did their duty therein. 
And, fince the examples of men in high and public ſtations , 
have a powerful influence upon the lives of others, they moſt 
bumbly beſought his majeſty, that all vice, profaneneſs, and 
itreligion might in a particular manner be diſcouraged in all 
thoſe, who had the honour to be employed near his royal 
perſon, and in all others, who were in his majeſty's ſervice 
by fea or land; and that his majeſty would upon all occaſions 
diſtinguiſh piety and virtue by marks of his favour. They 
turther beſought his majeſty to give effectual orders for the 
ſuppreſſing all pernicious books and pamphlets, which con- 
tained impious dottrines againſt the Holy Trinity, and other 
fundamental articles of the proteſtant faith, tending to the 
ſubverſion of the Chriſtian religion ; and that his majeſty's 
proclamation might be ordered to be read at leaſt four times 
in the year in all churches and chapels, immediately after 
divine ſervice ; and at the aſſizes and quarter ſeſſions of the 
peace, juſt betore the charge is given.” The king's anſwer 
was, * That he could not but be very well pleaſed with an 
addreſs of this nature, and he would give immediate direc- 
tions in the ſeveral particulars they defired. But that he 
could wiſh that ſome more effectual proviſion were made for 
the ſuppreſſing thoſe pernicious books and pamphlets, which 

their addreſs took notice of.” And on the 28th of February 
was publiſhed a proclamation tor preventing and puniſhing 

immotality and profaneneſs; and the houſe of lords, to ex- 
preſs their zeal for ſo good a deſign, prepared and paſſed a 
bill © for the more effectual ſuppreſſing atheiſm, blaiphemy, 
and profaneneſs,” to which, after ſeveral conferences, the 
commons gave their concurrence. | 

It is remarked, that the diviſions among the clergy, at 
that time, was one great encouragement to the profane. 

There were manifeſtly two different parties among them; 

one was firm and faithful to the preſent government, and 
' ſerved it with zeal; theſe did not envy the diflenters the eaſe, 

that the toleration gave them; they wiſhed for a favourable 
opportunity of making ſuch alterations, in ſome few rites 


z He had a little before purchaſed the great manor of Helmeſly in York- 
ſhire, of the truſtees for George Villiers lite duke of Buckingham, at 


and ceremonies, as might bring into the church thoſe, uh 
were not at too great a diſtance from it. Others took the 
oaths indeed, and concurred in every act of compliance with 
the government, but they were not only cold in ſerving it 
but were always blaming the adminiſtration, and aggravating 
misfortunes; they expreſſed a great eſteem for jacobites 
and, in all elections gave their votes to thoſe, who leaned 
that way : At the ſame time, they ſhewed great reſentment, 
againſt the diſſenters, and were enemies to the toleration 
and ſeemed reſolved never to conſent to any alteration in thei; 
favour. The bulk of the clergy ran this way, ſo that the 
moderate party was far out- numbered. Profane minds had 
too great advantages from this, in reflecting ſeverely oa: 
body of men, that took oaths, and performed public dero 
tions, when the reſt of their lives was too public and too yi. 
ble a contradiction to ſuch oaths and prayers. 

About the {ame time, was formed the © Society for the 
reformation of manners, which took its rife in the following 
manner. 

In the reign of king James II. the fear of popery was { 
ſtrong, as well as juſt, that many perſons in and about Lag. 
don began to meet often together, both for devotion and far 
their further inſtruction. Things of that kind had been 
formerly practiſed only among the puritans and diſſentets; 
but thoſe were of the church, and came to the miniſters to 
be aſſiſted with forms of prayer and other directions. They 
were chiefly conducted by Dr. Beveridge and Dr. Horneck, 
Some diſliked this, and were afraid it might be the original 
of new factious and parties; but others thought, that it wx 
not fit nor decent to check a ſpirit of wen at ſuch a time. 
It might have given ſcandal, and it ſeemed a diſcouraging of 
piety, and might be a means to drive well meaning perſon 
over to the diflenters. After the revolution theſe ſocieties 
grew more numerous, and, for a greater encouragement to 
devotion, they got ſuch collections to be made, as maintained 
many clergymen to read prayers in ſo many public places, 
and at ſo many different hours, that devout perſons might 
have that comfort at every hour of the day. There were 
likewiſe conſtant ſacraments every Sunday, in many churches; 
and there were both greater numbers and greater appeat- 
ances of devotion at prayers and ſacraments, than had been 
obſerved in the memory of man. Thele ſocieties reſolved to 
inform the magiſtrates of ſwearers, drunkards, profaners of 
the Lord's day, and of lewd houſes, and threw in that part 
of the fine, given by law to informers, into a ſtock of cha- 
rity. From this they were called “ Societies for the reforms- 
tion of manners,” and were encouraged by ſome magiſtrates, 
thoꝰ treated roughly by others. 

There was allo about the ſame time another defign laid, 
and chiefly managed by an active divine, Dr. Thomas Bray, 
fo propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, by ſending over 
mithonaries, catechiſms, liturgies, and other books for the 
inſtruction of the people, too ignorant and profane, in out 
Weſt-India colonies and plantations, He had taken grezt 
pains to promote this undertaking, and had procured th: 
contributions of many perſons, to inable him to proceed in 
in the burden and growing expences of it. And, to ta 
all opportunities of eſtabliſhing a fund for this project, vpe 
the ſecond reading ot a bill in the houſe of commons, 10 
the better diſcovery of eſtates given to ſuperſtitious ue, 
the doctor prelented a petition to the houſe, praying, chat 
ſome part of theſe eſtates might be ſet apart for the propagr 
tion of the reformed religion in Maryland, Virginia, and tte 
Leeward Iſlands ; or elſe that ſome other proviſion might b 
made tor that purpoſe. | 

The carl of Macclesfield, to vindicate the honour of 1 
family, was forced now to publiſh the ſhame of his marrigf 
bed, and to prefer a bill in the houſe of lords, to be divorced 
from his wife. It ſeems his lady, about ten years beto!ts 
being weary of living with the earl's father, under who" 
care her huſband had left her, during his ablence beyond 
ſea, retired to her mother the lady Maſon's houſe. * 
earl, being returned home, and reſenting the ſtep of d 
lady, which the had made without his privity. inflead of re 
calling her, {uffered her to live in a ſtate of feparat'® 
during which, it is no wonder, ſhe was tempted to break bd 
matrimonial vows, fince her huſband did not perform A 

Accordingly, about the end of the year 1696, {he was © 
livered of a daughter. The death of this child, bcfore® 
earl had heard any thing of the matter, with the belief, ih 
this might be a ſufficient warning againſt liberties that © 
ried ſuch vifible effects with them, reſtrained him from 7 
tempting public ſatisfaction; and. beſides, at the ſolicitato 
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ife's relations, who undertook for her conduct for the 
WT (ture, be conſented to allow her 5ool. a year for a ſeparate 
maintenance. This treaty was ſcarce concluded, when, the 
ul being informed of his lady's being delivered of another 
© 1d, he commenced a ſuit in the ſpiritual court for ſuch a 
Adicorce, as might be given by that law. But, being diſap— 
ointed in his proſecution, through the dilatorineſs of eccleti- 

aſtical proccedings, he applied himſelf to his peers for a te- 

medy, which nothing but a parliament could give; all the 
elief, which he could expect from a ſentence in Doctors 
Commons, being no more than that ſtate of ſeparation, in 
which he and his lady had long lived. He alledged, That 
is evident, that the divine law admits of ſecond marriages 
in ſuch caſes, and that there had been acts of parliament for 
them, as well as for baſtardizing ſpurious iſſue : that thoſe 
E cinons, which have prohibited ſecond marriages in like caſes, 
vete fo manifeſtly an effect of the popiſh doctrine of mar- 
rage being a ſacrament, and of the avarice of the court of 
Rome, to get money for diſpenſing with them, that, in the 
reformation of eccleſiaſtical laws, prepared and intended in 
E he time of Edward VI, in purſuance of an act of parliament 
of Henry VIII, there was expreſs liberty given by thoſe 
E c:nons to marry again, which, by virtue of that act of par- 
liament, would have become a general law, or, at leaſt, have 
E occafioned one. That whatever objection might be againſt 
ſuch a general law from the temptation, which it might give 
i people to ſeek groundleſs diflolutions of marriages ; yet, 
upon extraordinary caſes, ſuch as this was, ſuch relief had 
been granted; and, where it had been denied, either the fact 
dad not been fully proved, or the parties had cohabited, or, 
alter the grounds of diſſatis faction, had been reconciled, That 
it in ſuch a concurrence of circumſtances, as were in his caſe, 
be mult till be thought to have a wife, and the children ſhe 
bad, muſt be looked upon as his, from the common preſump- 
tion, till contrary proof, in that they were born within the 
four ſeas 3 beſides, that it could not be but too great an en- 
couragement to women, to make an ill uſe of a ſeparate main- 
E:cnance, which is provided for in moſt marriage ſettlements, 
Ex would be a moſt unreaſonable hardſhip upon him, that the 
landing law, which is deſigned to do every man right, ſhould, 


een by the rigour of the letter, be to him the cauſe of the greateſt 
| to WE wrong; and that, for his wife's fault, he ſhould be deprived 
sei the common privilege of every freeman in the world, to 
dart WW bave an heir of his own body, to inherit what he poſleſſed, 
ha- eber of honour or eſtate ; or that his only brother ſhould loſe 
ma- bis claim to both, and have his birthright ſacrificed to the 
ates, dy Macclesfield's irregular life. | 

While this affair was depending in the ſpiritual court, the 
laid, lady Macclesfield infiſted upon her innocence, and her agents 
ray, WF nduſtriouſly ſpread a report, that the earl, her huſband, had 
over deen ſurprized into a private meeting with her, by a woman 
the Nef intrigue. But, this ſtory being confuted by the earl's poſi- 
out 


ure evidence to the contrary, ſhe gave up that point, and 
only endeavoured to make her huſband the author of her milſ- 
carriages, She alledged, that the late carl of Macclesficld, 
der father in law, had turned her out of doors; that the preſent 
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tare INearl, notwithſtanding the obligation the had laid upon him, 
1700 WW by petitioning king James for his life,, had maliciquſly ſe— 
' 100 WWF Cuded her from bed and board. And therefore, if the lords 
uics, WW thought fit to paſs this bill of divorce, ſhe demanded her 
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tortune to be refunded, both becauſe a divorce diſſolves the 
uhole frame of the marriage contract, and becauſe it were 
me higheſt injuſtice, that a man, who was guilty of making 
Ibis wite commit adultery, ſhould be rewarded out of the 
lame wife's fortune. This affair occafioned great debates in 
the upper houſe; . ſome peers repreſenting the danger of 
Nanting divorces ; and others, amongſt whom Dr. Burner, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, ſpoke the longeſt, ſhewing the neceſſity 
nd lawfulneſs of ſuch extraordinary proceedings in ſome 
{ticular cafes, Upon the whole matter, the lords paſſed a 
il © for diflolving the marriage between Charles earl of 
acciesfield and Anne his wife, and to illegitimate her chil- 
den;“ but with a proviſo, that the carl ſhould refund her for- 
lune. This bill being ſent down to the commons, the parties 
"cerned were both heard by their counſel ; but, notwith- 
"ding the lady Macclesficld's oppoſition, the bill was read 
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3 About this time the king wrote the following letter to the earl of Gal- 


Kenſington, July 16, 1698. 


3 — largely explained to the chancellor of Irelaud my ſentiments 
. => rſh aft:urs, I am willing however to write to you, to tell you, that 
= _ of ſuch importance to have at preſent a good ſeſſion of parlia- 
he Owe in regard to my affairs of that kingdom, but eſpecially of this 
all, ie chief thing that muſt be tried to be prevented, is, that the Iriſh 
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the third time, and paſſed without any amendment, and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. 

On the 21ſt of May, a complaint was made to the moons 
of a printed book, intitled, © The caſe of Irelaud's b g 
bound by acts of parliament in England ſtated,” wre oy 
William Molyneux, of Dublin, a gentleman of eminent parts 
and learning. In this book the authority of the parliament 
of England being denied to be binding to Ireland, a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the author of it, and 
what proceedings had been in Ireland, that might occaſion it. 
Upon the report of the committee, it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, That the book was of dangerous conſequence to the 
crown and people of England, by denying the authority of 
the king and parliament of England, to bind the kingdom 
and people of Ireland; and the ſubordination and dependence, 
that Ireland has and ought to have upon England, as being 
united and annexed to the Imperial crown of this realm ; and 
that a bill, intitled, An act for the better ſecurity of his 
majeſty's perſon and government," tranſmitted under the 
great ſeal of Ireland, whereby an act of parliament made in 
England was pretended to be re-enatted, and alterations 
therein made, and divers things enacted alſo, pretending to 
oblige the courts of juſtice, and the great ſeal of Engl.nd, by 
the authority of an Iriſh parhament, had given occ:fion and 
encouragement to the forming and publiching the dangerous 
poſitions contained in this book.“ Atter which, the conmons, 
in a body, preſented an addreſs to he king, wherein, having 
repreſented the cafe, they humbly beſought him, That he 
would give effectual orders to prevent any thing of the like 
nature for the future, and the pernicious conſequences, of 
what was paſſed, by puniſhing and diſcountenancing thoſe 
who had been guilty thereof; that he would take all neceffary 
care, that the laws, which direct and reftrain the parliament 
of Ireland in their actings, be not evaded, but ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved ; and that he would diſcourage all things, which might 
in any degree leſſen the dependenee of Ireland upon England.” 
To this the king anſwered, That he would take care, that 
what was complained of, might be prevented and redteſſed, 
as the commons defired.” 

This ſeffion likewiſe, upon complaints made, that the 
woollen manufacture was carried on in Ireland, to the great 
prejudice of that ſtaple trade in England, the commons took 
care to ſtop the progreſs of that growing evil. They entered 
upon a bill for that purpoſe, but-it terminated at laſt in an 
addreſs to the king, importing, That being very ſenſible, 
that the wealth and power of this kingdom doin a great mea- 
ſure depend on the preſerving the woollen manut«Cture, as 
much as poſſible, entire to this realm, they thought it be- 
came them, like their anceſtors, to be jealous of the eſtabliſh- 
ment and the increaſe thereof elſewhere, and to ule their ut- 
moſt endeavours to prevent it. That they could not without 
trouble obſerve, that Ireland, which is dependent on, and 
protected by England in the enjoyment of all they have, and 
which is ſo proper for the linen manufacture, the eſtabliſh- 
ment and growth of which would be ſo enriching to them- 
ſelves, and ſo profitable to England, ſhould of late apply 
itſelf to the woollen manufacture, to the great prejudice of the 
trade of this kingdom, and ſo unwillingly promote the linen 
trade, which would benefit both nations. That the conſe- 
quence thereof would neceſſitate his majeſty's parliament of 
England to interpoſe, to prevent this milchief, unleſs his ma- 
jeſty, by his authority and great wiſdom, ſhould find means to 
ſecure the trade of England, by making his ſubjects of Ire- 
land to purſue the joint intereſt of both kingdoms. Where- 
fore they implored his majeſty's protection and favour in this 
matter; and that he would make it his royal care, and injoin 
all thoſe, whom he employed in Ireland, to ule their utmoſt 
diligence to hinder the exportation of wool from Ireland (ex- 
cept it be imported hither) and for the diſcouraging the woollen 
manufacture, and the increaſing the linen manufacture in 
Ircland; to which the commons of England ſhould always be 
ready to give their utmoſt aſſiſtance.” To this addreſs his 
Majeſty made anſwer, * That he ſhould do all that in him lay, 
to promote the trade of England, and to diſcourage the woollen 
and encourage the linen manufacture in Ireland.“ 

Purſuant to this addreſs, the earl ef Galway and the other 


effeftual laws for the linen manufacture, and diſcomage as far as poſſible the 
woollen. Theſe are the two molt material points you have to accompliſh ; 
and the third is, the neceflary ſupply tor the maintenance of the. army, of 


- which you know the importance, and to try to get as much as you can, fince, 


after this ſeſſion, I ſhould be very glad not to be obliged, this good while, to 
have another parliament in Ireland. I have ſent orders for embarking at 
Oſtend the five French regiments, and inſtead of my own regiment of dra» 
goons of Eppinger, I will ſend you two regiments of foot, which will be 
much the fame as to expence. Blaithwayte will write to you about the eſtab- 
liſhment and appointment of the pay of the forces. I muſt tell you, Iam 
well ſatisfied with the chancellor of Ireland. At his firſt coming here to the 
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) uſtices, in their {pe ech to the pariiament 1 in Ireland, Septem- 
ber the „th, recommen.led to them a bill for encouraging 
the manu!actures of linen and hemp: * The ſettlement of 
which, faid they, will contribute much to people the coun- 
try, and will be found more advantageous to this kingdom 
than the woolen manufacture, which being the fettled, 
ſtated trade of England, from whence all foreign markets are 
ſupplied, can never be encouraged here for that purpoſe ; ; 
whereas the linen and hempen manuſaQures will not only be 
encouraged, as confiltent with the trade of England, but 
will render the trade of this kingdom both ufcful and necetlary 
to England. And rhe houſe of commons in Ireland fell in fo 
far with the lords juſtices ſentiments, as to fay, in their ad- 
dreis of thanks to them, © We al! heartily endeavour to 
eſtabliſh the linen mannfacture, and to render the fame uſe— 
ful to England, as well as advantageous to this kingdom. 
And we ho! e to find ſuch a temperament, with reſpect to the 
woollen trade here, that the ſame may not be injurious to 
England. It was however continually inculcated by the diſ— 
aſtected, how much more beneficial to that kingdom the 
woollen manutacture would be than the linen, and what a 


hardihip it was upon the people of Ireland, to be deprived of 


the privilege of working up their own wool, and fending the 
clotn where they pleated,  Thete fuggettions were induſtri— 
ouſly ſpread about, upon all occations, by the factious, in or- 
der to inſlame the minds of the people, and ſo foment divi- 
ſions among them, though eit was evident, th at the Englith 
could not indulge them in that trade, without the tuin of 
their own at the fame time. 

The city of Londonderry, ſome time before the addreſs, 
about the woollen affair, prelented a petition to the commons 
of England, * ſetting forth their early and fingular tervices 
and ſufferings bv the detence of that city againſt a long and 
Cru hege, (which eminently contributed to the deitioving 
the deftiens of the enemies of thete kingdoms;) and thewing, 
that the reby not only the preatef ſt part of the city and ſuburbs 
was demoliſhed, but alſo that their ditburſements upon this 
occation, for forntying, providing arms and ammunition, 
raiſing and (.bfiiing forces, and other public lofles, did 
amount to a very confiderable ſum of money, of which they 
gave in an account. And, that as they had willingly expoſed 
themſelves, and their all, for the public intereſt and ſervice, 
ſo they had patiently, theſe eight years, lain under their lofles, 
in hopes at the end of the war to be ſo confidered, as they 
ſhould no longer remain a poor ruimous ſpectacle to all, 
ſcorn to their enemies, and a dilcouragement to his majelt;'s 
well affected tubjects : And praying the. commons to re- 
commend their caſe to his majeſty for his royal favour, in or- 
der to their relief in the kingdom of Ireland.” Upon this the 
commons audretied the king, that he would be pleated to 
make tome compenſation to the city of Londonderry, which, 
for it's eminent ſofferipgs and ſervices, to highly deſerved to 
have ſome ſpecial mark of his tavour, for a la ſting monument 
to poſterity. The king promiſed to take it into conſideration, 
but nothing was done in the affair, at leaſt at that time. 

Not many days at ter, the king came to the houſe ot peers, 
and, havivg given the royal affent to ſeveral bills, cloſes | the 
ietfſion with the following ſpeech. 


„ My lords and gentlemen, 


bs Cannot take leave of ſo good a parliament, without 

publickly acknowledging the tenle I have of rhe great 
things you have done for my latety and honour, and tor the 
ſupport and welfare of my people. Every one of your ſeſſions 
bath made good this character. The happy uniting of us in 
an aflociation for our mutual defence; the remedving the 
corruption of the coin, which had been fo long g growing upon 
the nation; the reſtoring of credit; the giving of ſupplies in 
inch a manner for carrying on the war, as did by God's bleſ- 
ting produce an honourable peace; after that, the mak- 
ing ſuch proviſions for our common ſecurity, and towards 
ſaliefying the debts contracted in ſo long a war, with as little 
burden to the kingdom, as is poſſible, are ſuch things, as will 
give a laſting reputation to this parlament, and will be a ſub- 
ect of emulation to thoſe, who thall come after. 

** Befides all this, I think myſelf perionally obliged to re- 
turn my thanks to you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
for the regard you have bad to my honour, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of my revenue. 


parliament, he committed a great overſight, which has got him many enemies, 
and all the miniitry here are much inc etidec againtt him, as well as the whiz Yn 
party , but, in Ireland, it is juſt the contr ny, it is the tories : So hel! find 


it hard to behave in fuch a manner, as not to be involved in diflicultics. It 


bad ſucceis attends you in the partiame nt, it is certain that the blame will 
here be laid on him. I thought it neceſſary ro inform you of this circum- 
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„My lords and gentlemen, 


“ There is nothing I value ſo much, as the efteery 1,1 
love of my people; and, as for their ſakes I avoided noh. 
zards, during the war, ſo my whole ſtudy and care fh |; 
to umprove and continue to them the advantages and ble; 
of peace. 

And U carneſily deſire of you all, in your ſeveral . 
tions, to be vigilant in prelerving peace and good order, 4, 
in a due and regular execution of the laws, eſpecially ugs 
againſt protanenels and irreligion.” 


Then the parliament was prorogued, and two days at 
ditlolved, having now fate it's period of three years, in wi;ich 
(as the king ſaid in his ſpeech) great things had been done. 
the whole money of England was recoined ; the king icc.,;v; 
in his government; an honourable peace was made; pos, 
credit was reſtored; and the payment of public debts was 
on ſure funds. 

Tue chief conduct of affairs lay now in a few hangs, 
Among thcte the lord Sommers was moſt eminent in t| 
of lords; for, as he was one of the ableſt and moſt inco; 


judges, that ever prefided in Chancery, ſo his great canc; 


tor all affairs made the king confider him beyond all Lis n 
On and he well deſerved the confidence, that the! 
*xpretied for him on all occations. In the houſe of comme 
My. Nountague, the chancellor of the exchequer, bade 
ed ſuch a vitible aſcendant over all, who were zealous {or 1 
king's fervice, that he gave law to the reſt, which he d 


ways with great ſpirit, but ſometimes with too affuming in 
air, The fleet was in theear} of Ortord's management, «|; 


was both treaturer ot the navy, and at the hea Ty of the adm. 
ralty. He had brought in many into the ſervice, who we 
very zealous for the government; but a ſpirit of impicty bad 
diſfolutenefs ran th rough too many ot them 0 that tho 


who intended ro caſt a load upon the government had:too 


great advantages given by ſome of thoſe. T he ad mini 
tion at home was, otherwiſe, without exception, and 19 
grievances were complained of. Sir William Tru mbol bf 
been removed, on tae 5th of December 1697, from the pull 
of ſecr-tary of ſtate, which was conferred on Mr. 3 Vet- 
on, who nad formerly been fecretary to the duke of Mon 
mouth, and fines the revolution chief clerk to the duke of 
Shrewſbury, under whom he bad for ſeveral years managed 
all the allairs of the duke's ofuce (which the duke coal! 
arten, becauſe of h is ill ſtate of health) and was atterwar''s 
advanced to ine [ ace of tecre cary do the lords juſtices, 

ing the king's abſence, which employment he had diteaarged 
to the king's fat action. 

The king, on the of the ſame month, having received 
letters from the king ot France and the Dauphin, acquanting 
him with. the duke of Burgun y's marriage, appoints 
duke ot St. 
to return the compliment, who, in a few days, fct out lot 
France, 

The eari of Clancarty, 


1 v » I ES | * 
Alban's, one of the lords of his bed- chamber, 


y, who had married one of the ear! 0 
Sundcrland's daughters, and who, during the war, had mie 
1115 ane n the Tower of 1: ondon, and fled into F rance, 
preſum ed, about this time, to return into England, bo 

der the benefit of the Peace: and chie ily under the one CCL 
which he expected from his father-in-law. On the le ſt 04) 
of Deceinber, he arrived at London, and went direct 80 
his laciy; but he was not a little ſurpriz: d, when, tbe 0:% 
morning, upon information given to thi government by 1 


2 


0 
un 


1 
tu 


d 
brother-in-law, the lord Spencer, a mc llenger was lent 


a warrant to carry bim priſoner to Newgate, as being atia! 
ed for bigh-treaſon. However, the earl of Sunderland inte 
ceding for him, the king contented himiclt with baus 
the lord Clancarty bis dominions. 

On the zth of January, through the careleflneſs of 4 14 
dreſs, a fire broke out at White hail, by which all the 
body of the palace, with the new gallery, council- nag Abel, 
and ſeveral adjoining aj partments, were entirely burn” Was 
that famous DICCC ot architecture, the banque!ing- houf ſe, 1 8 
which the King was fo particularly concerned, that he bes 
metlenger upon mctt-nger from Kenfing gron tor it's pretervs 
tion, hardly eſcaping the violence of the flames. 

Five days after the earl of Portland ſet out on his em! bie 
tO France, and in eleven days reached the capital city of that 
kingdom, having in his way thither been received with © 


un- 


ſtance, that you may take your meaſiur es accordingly, Be always Alu 
my eſtcein. W. K. 
: 2 2 1 0 
I thall ſet out in two d. as for Holland. I ſend you back the pi ja” 
A * 

Conti's letter, and approve much of your auſu er to him. 1 nad not 3 


portunity to let yuu know it betore, During 
me 
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taordinary civility and reſpect, Four days after his arrival 
it Paris, he was magnificently entertained at ſupper by the 
duke de Grammont, with the marſhals de Villeroy and Bout. 
gers, the dukes of Valentinois, Clerembaulr, and Roque- 
Jure, count Tallard, whom the French king had name to 
the embaſſy of England, and ſeveral other perſons of the | in- 
cipal quality in France. And the next day he was admitted 
to a private audience of the King, as alſo of the Diophin, 
the dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berry, monficur, ma- 
dame, and the ducheſs of Burgundy, by all whom he was 
(erally received with great marks of quſtinction, and after- 
wards entertained at dinner by the marquis de Torcy, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for foreign atfairs. The duke of St. Albans hav- 
ing had at the ſame time audience of leave, returned 0 L.on- 
don. It is remarkable, that the duke having brought from 
France extraordinary rich ſuits of clothes, both to himclf 
and his ducheſs, in which they appeared on the princets of 
Uenmark's birth-day, the houle of lords being app1ch- nfive, 
that their example would be followed by the reſt or the ladies 
and courtiers, to the, advancement of the French, and the 
0triment of the Ungliſn munutictures, they aderefied the 
king to diſcourage the wearivg French fiufts, and the ſuinp- 
7 .ouſnels of apparel . 

On the 27h of February, the earl of Portland made his 
public entry with {auch extraordinary fplendor, as had never 
ven ſeen at the court of France fince the duke of Bucking— 
bim's cmbatly, when he came to dememd in marriage for king 
Charles I. Mary Henrietta of France. He was accompanied 
by the lords Cavend:ſh, Haltings, Paſton, R iby, and Wood- 
gock, his fon, Mr. Fielding, colonel St-nhope, Mr. Charles 
Boyle, Mr. Prior, ſecretary ta the embaſly,. and ſeveral other 
Engliſh gentlemen ; and, attended by a genrleman of the 
horſe, twelve pages, fifty-fix tootmen, twelve led horſes, 
four coaches with eight horſes, and two chariots with fix, 
was received by the duke of Boufflers, and conducted to the 
totel reſerved in Paris for the entertainment of foreign em- 
batfadors, and through multitudes of ſpectators, who were 
aſtoniſhed at the grandeur and opulence of tac Engliſh. Two 
dars after, he was admitted to his firſt public audience, 
which, for a diſtinguiſhing mark of honour, he had in the 
king's bed-chamber, and even within the rails round the bed, 
where the king liood, with the dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, 
and Berry, his grandſons, and the count de Thoulouſe, his 
atural fon, the duke d'Aumont, and the marſhal de 
Noulles. The lord Portland having made his ſpeech in 
French, and delivered his credentials, the Eng anſwered 
bim in very obliging terms, both in relation ro his maſter and 
himſelf; and then he preſcuted to the King the Engliſh 
noblemen and gentlemen of his retinuc; which being over, 
be had audience of the Dauphin and the reſt of the royal 
Hany. And not only in imitation, but by expreſs dirce— 

tons, of the French king, all that court ſhewed the Englith 
embaſſador moſt ſingular marks of honour and reſpect. 

Some time after his public audience he went to Verſail- 
Is, and ſtaid there four days, being lodlged in the hotel de 
Poullon, The firſt day he was treated by the marſhal de 
boufllzrs, who, in the afternoon, went with his excellency 
no the gardens, and ſhewed him the water-works. The 


„ee day he was invited to dine with monſicur de Livgv, mal- 
| trot the King's houfhold; and after dinner had a long con— 
', verlation with the king in the gardens, the fountains playing 

ide while, Here 1t is by ſome thought, that the project 
o b partition of the Spaniſh monarchy was opened by the 


French king *. 
1s King James palled his time very indifferently all that while 
1 nv. Germain's; for, beſides the honours which were done 
tothe embatlador. of the prince, who pollefled his abdicated 
tone, and which could not but be a ſenfible mortification 
It) him, he was informed, that the lord Portland inſiſted up- 
1 bb. removing of him to a greater diſtance from the French 
mug s preſence ; promiſing, in his maſter's name, to give 
Di and his queen an honourable penfion, which would cafe 
mat King of the great charge he was at in maintaining him 
zin his family, ever fince they had taken ſanctuary in bis 
"0M'nons, After rhe concluſion of the late treaty of peace, 
derein his concerns were wholly overlooked, King James 
med to be abſolutely abandoned; and therefore concluding, 
un the earl of Portland's demand would be complied with, he 
"3 relolved to retire to Avignon, and began ahteady to inform 
ict, if he could live conveniently there; but he was 
5 ſurprized, when he heard, that the French king 
never give car to the embaſlador's propotal, 


2 7) 1 : 85 
% Wing his ſtay at Verſailles, there happened a paſſage between Mr. 
t | e dee 
Fe zue Ecretary of the embaſly, and one of the French king's officers, 
"= delerves to be related. As the officer was conducting Mr. Prior about 
4 dl » &@ . . _ * . . * 
Patments, among other eur iotties, he ſkewed him thoſe fine pieces of 
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In this interval the earl of Mancheſter being arrived at Pa- 
ris, in his return to England from his embafly to Venice, he 
and the earl of Portland went to St. Cloud, on the 5th of 
May, to viſit the duke of Orleans, and in the evening to 
Verſailles to wait on the king, and were received at both 
places with great reſpect. Four days after they both had the 
honour to dine with the Dauphin at Mendon ; and the next 
day the carl of Portland had his public andience of leave of 
the royal family, king William having na | ank 
Jerſey to ſucceed him as embaffador extract; Francs. 
There being a review of the troops of the houſhold in e 
plain of Archers, where ihe King, the Davphin, the young 
princes of France, and divers pertons of quality were preſent, 
the embatlador went thither alſo ; but won perhaps have 
retra:ned going, it he had known, that king James and the 
titular prince of Wales had likewiſe been there. The prince, 
by his father's directions, endeavoured to join converſation 
with the lord Woodſtock, but the earl of Portland, his fa- 
ther, perceiving it, ordered his fon to avoid him, as he did 
bimlelt all thole who belonged to the court of St. Gumnin's; 
though 1t was reported, that king ſames ha e uſed it to be 
inſinuated to him, that he never pretended to make his lord- 
ſhip an{werable tor the ill ulage, which he received from the 
perſon, whom he repreſented. At this review king Jones 
n:mteclt did all he could to engage the lord Cavendith, and 
the other Englith noblemen, to accolt him: but they all 
intated the earl of Portland, who on the 4th of Tune went 
to Verſailies, and had a private audience of the King in his 
cloſet, he e he took his laſt leave; as he did atterwards ot 
the Diuzchin, and of the duke and duchets of Orleans at St. 
Cloud. The king ſent the earl the vival pretent of his pic- 
ture {et with diamonds, but with this difference, that” the 
{tones Were worth three tines as much 48 hole ot other gilts 
of that kind. Beſides this, he preſented him with all the 
prints evgrav.d at the Louvre, conſiſting ot twelve large 
folios. In return of which the earl made him a preſent of nine 
very fine Engliſh horſes, and ſoon after, on the 8th of June, 
he lett Parts, and went to Chantilli, an houſr belonging IN 
the prince of Conde, where he was entertained in a {pl-ndid 


manner till the 11th, when he took leave of that prince, and, 


proceeding on his journey in his return to England, arrived 
at Kenſington on the 19th. 

Thus ende this famous embaſſy, which coſt king Wit- 
liam fourſcore thouſand pounds to little purpoſe, it being 
remarked, that no embaflador was ever more honoured or 
leſs ſuccelstul than the cail of Portland, who could obtain 
nothing, either as to the removal ot king James, or in ja- 
vour ot the proteſtants of France, againit whom the perſecu— 
tion, which in many places had been interrupted, duting the 
war, began now to rage atreſh with redoubled violence, As 
for the carl himſelf, he was ſo far from gaming any thing by 
his embaſſy, that on the contrary he found at his return, that 
Mr. Keppel was become a gre at favaurite, keppel Was the 
ſon of Pallant lord of Keppel in Guelderland, by a daughter 
of Opdan, one of the chiet lords of the 5 ates of Holland, 
He was raiſed from being a page of honour into the higheſt 
degree of favour that any perſon had ever attained about the 
king. He was now made earl of Albemarle, and ſoon after 
knight of the garter, and by a quick and unaccountable pro- 
erct> he ſeemed to have engroſſed the royal favour ſo entirely, 
that he diſpoſed of every thing in the King's power. He was 
a chearſul young man, who bad the art to pleaſe, but was fo 
much given up to his plcatures, that he could ſcarce ſubmit 
tothe attendance and drudgery, that were neceflary to main- 
rain his poſt. He never had yet diftinguithed himſelf in any 
thing, though the king d:d it in every thing. He was not 
cold nor dry, as the earl of Portland was thought to be, who 
ſecmed to have the art of creating many enemies to himſelf, 
and not one friend. But the carl of Albemarle had all the arts 
of a court, was civil to all, and procured many favours. The 
earl of Portland obſerved the progreſs of this favour with 
great uneafinels. They grew to be not only incompatible, 
us all rivals for favour muſt needs be, but to hate and oppoſe 
one another in every thing, by which the king's affairs tvt- 
fered much. The one had more of the confidence, and the 
other much more of the favour. The king had heaped many 
grants on the carl of Portland, who, upon his return from his 
embatly, could not bear the viſible ſuperiority in favour, that 
the other was grown up to; ſo he took occaſion, tom A 
ſmall preference, that was given him, in prejudice of his 
own polt, as groom of the ſtole, to withdraw from court, 
and laid down all his employments. The king uſed all poſ— 


Le Brun, which repreſent the French king's victories ; and aſked him, Whe- 
ther king William's actions were alto to be icen in his palace? “ No, fir, re- 
plied Mr, Prior, the monuments of my maſter's actions are to be ſeen every 
where but in his own houſe,” ro, 
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fible means to divert bim from this rctolution, but without 
prevailing on him. He cyniented to Icrve the King ſtill in 
his affairs, but he would not return to any polt in the hout- 
hold; and not long after wes einpluyed in the negotiation, 
ict on tobt tor the luccelhon to the grown of 31 pain. 

On the ieh of March 1697 8, count 1all rd; the French 
embatiador, arrived at London, and loon alte accoinpanied 
tac ing to Newmarket, where he was not a little ſurpriſed to 
tee the u vaſt concourſe of nobility and gentry, and the great 
ſums of money loſt or won, a! the races, 

France reaped but fma)l benefit from the peace as to her 
commerce, which continued almoſt as dead as in time of 
war, Ic 1s ttue, forme Engliſh and Dutch came to Bour- 
deaux and Roan, in order to take in wine and paper, and 


brought other commodities to be told inere. But the tarift 
not 0 eing regulated between all the parties, and the treaty 01 


Rvla ick mention ing only, that, in relation to Ho! land, it 
ſhould be put upon the lame foot, as it was agreed in 1664, 
which was not vet done; and in reſpect to 1 npgland, that 
commiltioners appointed by both Kings thould meet at Lon— 
don, three months aiter the ratification, to determine all dit— 
f:rences; this, together with the loſs of at lealt 20 per cent. 
by the money, which the Frenca king, to ſupply his preſent 


necellities, ha raiſed to an extravagant rate, obliged molt of 


thoſe ſhips to return home, without either ſelling or buying 
any thing. Upon this, the States- General ſent deputies to 
the king of France to demand the regulation of the tariſt, 
arſuant to the late treaty. Bur, the trade of Holland being 
far leſs advantageous to France than that of England, bv rea- 
ſon the Dutch uſe to import more of their own commodities 
into that kingdom than they export of the growth of it from 
thence, and thar, on the contrary, the Engliſh were accul- 
tomed, betore the war, to ſend great ſums of money Yearly 
into France, not only for wines, paper, Uulfs, linen, hats, 
and filks, but alſo for abundance ot things of lets importance, 
the pur chaſe of which could not be made with what they im— 
by d Lnilier of the growth and manutacture of En, bs 

to the cour' ot France at firſt reſolved to Keep up the tariff 12 
l bah 48 polfit ble with the Hollanders, while they deftigned 10 
Jo vet it with the Engl-(h. But monfieur Philippeaux d' Her— 
baut being lent over hither as commoiſtary-general from the 
French king, tor regulating the commerce between the two 
nations; he tound intuperable difhculties in his commiſſion, 
not only becaule of the high duties laid by the parliament on 
all French goods, and which were already appropriated to 
ſeveral uſes, but allo becauſe the Enghth had by this time 
learned to be without the commodities of the product of 
France, ſupplving themſelves, for the moſt part, with wine 
from Italy, Spain, and Portugal; with linen from Holland 
and Sileſia; and with paper, itvtts, bats, and filks, by the 
manufactures ot theſe goods tet up in England by the French 
reſupees. 

About this time the king ſettled the houſhold of the duke 
of Glouceſter, who was entering the tenth year of his age, 
and pave tnanifeſt proofs of an excellent genius. The earl of 
Marlborough, who was reſtored to favour, was made his 
governor*, and at the fame time {worn of his majeſty's 
privy council. "The bithop of Saliſbury was appointed his 

bigbnels's preceptor, having under him Mr, Willis, chap- 
lan to the king, and afterwards biſhop of Durham, and Dr. 
Prat to affilt him in this function. Biſhop Burnet d d all he 
could to excuſe hintelt, having hitherto had no ſhare in the 
princeſs's favour or confidence, He was alſo become uncaſy 
at ſome things in the king's conduct, and, though he conſi— 
dered him, as the glorious inftrument of many great things 
to the nation, he could not help thinking, he might have 
carried matters further than he did ; and that he was giving 
his enemies handles to weaken his government. Thete conh- 
derations diſpoſed him rather to retire from the court, than 
to engage deeper in ſuch a conſtant attendance, for ſo many 
VEars, as this e employment might laſt, Bur the king would 
trult that care with him, and the princeſs gave him ſuch en- 
couragement, that he reſolved not only to ſubmit to this, 
but to give himſelf wholly up to it. He took to his own pro- 


vince the infiructing the young prince iv the principles of 


religion, and the rules of virtue, and the giving him a view 
of hiſtory, geography, politics, and government. At the ſame 
time, he reſolved to ook very exactly to all the inaſters, that 
were appointed to teach him other things. 

Scotland was now in a fort of terment, occaſioned by the 
oppolition their African and Weſt India company met with 
in the proſecution of their ſcheme, for ſettling a trade to 


Africa, and a colony in America. The company had endea- 
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voured by their agents to get ſubſcriptions in England, Hy. 
land, and Hamburgh, and nad met with encouragement frog 
priv. ate perſons in all thote places. The IEnglith and Dutch 
Incha and Atrican companies took the alarm, and a flop wy, 
pur to the tublcript.on, the Scotch agents were taking. Ihe 
king, was even prevailed with o permit his miniſter at Ham. 
burgh to prelent a memorial to the ſenate apainſt it. Upon 
this the Scots India company laid open their eric; nCces be. 
tore the parhament (Which was now affembled at Edinhy roh 
the carl of Marchmont being the king's commiſſion-r) dh 
preſenting, * 'That whereas the wiſdom of the king”: nd 
parliament had thought fir, by two ſeveral folemn bop nd 
letters patents under the great ſeal of that kingdom, to el); 
bliſh their company with luc h poxer, privileges, and inmy. 
nitics, as were needtul to encourage any iuch new under. 
taking in That nation, and particularly to raile a joint ock 
in tuen manner, as they ſhould thnk fit; and, for that end 
to infranchite tuch foreigners, as would become Partner, 
with them, and to enter into treaties of commerce with ue 
in amy with his majeſty for that eflect; that thoſe of the 
number, who were then intruſted with the management t 
that affair, did think it moſt natural to make the fi: ff offer of 
ſharing their laid privilege with their countrymen, ant oth : 
neig hbours in Eugland, as living under the ſame monarc! ; 
and that they not only readtiy embraced the offer, bur in _ 
days fublcribed 360,000], llerling g, as the one halt oft 
capital ſtock then propoled, a. actually paid in the fir 
fourtts part thereof, part in ſpecic, part in bank notes, Pays 
able upon demand, That both houtes of parliament of Eng- 
land taking umbrage at thoſe proceedings, bad not o. p 
Jointly addrefied his mazelty for truftrating the ends of the 
laid acts, but the houte of commons bad alte appoints 


2 


12 
committee to examine what methods Were pak tor obtain. 


ing the ſaid acts of parliament for eftabnſhing their commany; 
who were the ſubſeribers thereunto, and who were the pro 
moters and edviiers thereof 5 with power to fend for Derions, 
papers, and records: And that purſuant thereto the (aid 
n bad given oiders to fummen not only the Engl 1 
tubicribers, but even tome perions reſid bg then in Scotlan 
as by the ſaid adrets, votes of the houſe of commons, and 
copy of the ſaid ſummons did app Car, By all which, toge 
ther with fore other meatuies then taken, their friends in 
England were, to their great lots, diſappointment, and retard- 
ment, forced to relinquiſh the enterptize. That, notwith- 
ſtanding that diicouragement, not only moſt of the nobility, 
gentry, and merchunts, and the wrole body of the toe 
boroughs, bad, upon the inducement and public faith of the 
laid acts of parliament and letters patents, contributed 23 
adventurers in railing a far more conſiderable joint ſtock , 
than any was ever betore raiſed in the kingdom tor any pu 
lic undertzkin; 1g or project of trade whatloever ; which mace 
it of to much the more univerſal a concern to the nation; 
But they had allo all the pronifing hopes of foreign aid, that 
their hearts could with, elpecially at Hamburgh, where the 
merchants of that city wen into contract with 3 depu- 
ties, to join at leaſt 200, ol. ſterling with them; till, 90 
their great 1urprize uy lots, the 10 nglith ink flees: there had, 
under pretence of a ſpecial warrant from his majeſty, put! 
ſtop thereto, by giving in a memorial to the ſenate of tral 
city, not only diſownitng the authority of the acts of parks: 
ment and letters patents, but allo threat: ning both ſenite 
and inhabitants with the King's utmoft ditt; leaſure, it ther 
ſhould countenance or join with them in any treaty of trace 
or commerce; which memorial they pra: ed m. ght, for th: 
better information of his grace and the eſtates, be read !! 
parliament. That, after the memorial was by the ena? 
tranſmitted to the * commerci or body of merchants of 11: 
city, they, to aflert their own freedom, had adviſed and pt 
vailed upon their (the Scots) deputics and agents, who wer 
there for ſome days to open books in the merchants hal, 
where tor ſome days they figned confiderable ſums, pate 


to their contract, though under condition to be void, it tuch 
ſhov'd not procure ſo: me declaration from the king, tht 
might Fuer them ler un from: threat: nings and other !! nt 


That as the resſonahee 
(nay, and roam Won Bp GR. which they had ot! 
powerful afhſtince from Hambwgh, and ſeveral oth 
places (if not obſtructed) had induced them to prepare 4 tat 

greater equipage at firſt, 'than otherwiſe they would habe 
done; ſo the rendering the ſe meaſures abortive had not on 


weakened their flock, leſlened their credit, retarded tbel 


firſt expedition, and ditheadiencd many of their partners it 
home, but even flackened their reſolution and power fon 


hen the king gelivered the young prince to him, he ſaid, My lord, teach him but to be, what you are, and my nepſè caunot want accomp! ſhave?” 
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roſecuting, at that time, ſeveral other branches of foreign 
and domeſtic trades and improvements, which they had in 
view, if they had not met with ſuch obſtructions and dilcou- 
ragements from tine to time. That, though their company 
was more, immediately and {enfibly touched in many re{pects 
by ſuch proceedings than any other, vet they humbly con- 
ceived alſo, that © the honour and independency of the na- 
tion, as well as the credit and authority of the parliament, 
was ſtruck at through their tides, That they could not as 
countrymen, and in duty to that collective power, which 
gave their company firſt a being, but inform his grace, his 
mafeſty's high commiſſioner, and the eſtates of parliament, 
of the premiles, to the end that the great-council of the Na- 
tion (then attembled) might do therein, as they in their 
rofound wilcom and diſcretion ſhould think fit. That, as 
to what concerned their company in particular, they ſhould 
humbly beg leave 10 ſuggelt farther, that, the ſhips being 
then at fea on their intended voyage, the former treatment, 
which their company met with in England and elſewhere, 
might give them juſt grounds to ſuſpect, that, if either 
through multiplicity of public affairs, or otherwiſe howſo- 
ever, his grace and the eſtates of parliament ſhould neglect 
the taking preſent notice of och umbrage, the enemi-s of 
their company would be thereby encouraged either directly 
of indirectly to purſue their former defigns of ruining (if pol- 
ſible) all their meaſures, Therefore they defired his grace 
1nd the eſtates of parliament, to take the premiſes into their 
ſetious confideration, to vindicate their company's reputation 
abroad, by ſupporting the credit of the acts of parliament 
and letters patents, by which the ſame was eſtabliſhed, and 
wherein the honour of the nation was fo much concerned: 
To take effectual meaſures tor repairing the great loſs and 
damages, which they had already fuſtsined through the un- 
warrantable treatment above-mentioned, us well as for pre- 
renting, the like for the time to come, and withal to con- 
tinve to them the privileges and exemptions mentioned in 
the acts of parliament and letters patents, for ſome longer 
tine, in confideration of the time alrady clapſed without im— 
ptovement, by featon of theſe obſtriictions,? 

The parliament, having muturely weighed this petition, 
thought fir, by way of addreis, humbly to repreſent to his 
maj-lty, on the 5th of Auguit, © That having confiiieied a re- 
pretemation made ro them by the council-general of the 
company trading to Atrica and the Indies, which mentioned 
ſcretal ooſttuctious, that they met with in the proſecution of 
tte trade, particularly by a memorial preſented to the ſe— 
nat of Humburgn, by his maſeſty's reſident in that city, 
tending to cen The cred't of the rights and privileges grant— 
ea to che company, oh an act of the then prelent parhament : 
Ta-y therefore laid before his nie ity the whole nation's 
concern in that matter; and ney did moſt earneſtly 1ntrear, 
and moſt atturedly expect, that his majeſty, in his royal 
widom, woull take fuch meatures, as might effectually vin- 
dicite the undoubted rights. and privileges of the company, 
and fup ort the credit and intereſt thereof: And as they 
weie in duty bound to return his majeſty moſt hearty 
thanks for the gracious affurance his majeſty had been pleaſed 
to give them, of all duc encourigement for promoting the 
trace of that kingdom; ſo they were thereby encouraged 
dumbly to recommend to the more eſpecial marks of his 
opal favour the concerns of the company, as that branch of 
their trade, in which they and the nation, which they re— 
pefented, had a more peculiar intereſt,” | 

The company having thus engaged the parliament to 
F £lpoute their intereſt, they ſeconded their addreſs by a peti— 
don to the king, dated the ioth of Auguſt, and importing, 
| [hat whereas the parliament had, by their addreſs, been 
Paſed to recommend the concerns of the company to his 
maelly, for ſupporting the credit and inter-{t thereof, 
Which had already ſuffered in a great meaſure, by reaſon of 
me ſeveral obſtructions, which they had met with in the 
Fotecution of their trade, particularly by a memorial given 
to the ſenate of Hamburgh, by his majeſty's miniſter 
Are; theſe encouraged them, with all humility, to lay be- 
bre his majeſty, that, as the memorial was given in to the 
Kate of Hamburgh in a moſt ſolemn and public manner, ſo 
My humbly conceived, that the effects thereof could not be 
n away, but by ſome in'imation made to the ſenate, that 
ym ght enter into commerce with them as freely and ſe— 
cue) in all reſpects, as they might have done, before the 
ding in of the memorial. That, in conſideration of the 
"Mages ſuſtained by the company, his majeſty would be 
* for their encouragement, as a gracious mark of his 
*h avour, to beſtow upon them the two ſmalleſt of the 
Bates then lying uſcleſs in Brunt-Iſland Harbour: And 
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that in regard of the time loſt, by reaſon of theſe obſtruc— 
tions, his naß, [ty would be graciouſly pleated to continue 
the privileges granted by act of parliament to the company 
of being cuftom- free for fuch longer time, as his najeſty 
ſhould think fit.” g 

This affair occaſioning great heats and diſcontents in the 
parliament, the commiltioner put a ſtop to their proccedings, 
towards the beginning of September, and adjourned the: t 
the 5th of November. 

During this interval, thee being two letters ſent from Mr, 
Stevenſon, the company's agent at Hawburgh, to the court 
of directors of the company, concerning the Hamburgh me— 
morial, this occaſioned another letter trom the directors of 
the company to the lord Seafield, who was appointed ſecre— 
tary of ſtate, whercin they declared, “ That they had, by 
order of the counct]-generalot their compan\, the copies of two 
letters received from thc company's agent at | lumburgh to 
his lordſhip; upon the reading whereot the day before, a: a 
mecting of the council-general, they were not a little fur- 
prized at the con ents, corfideringy the many repeated affur- 
ances they had torinerly by letters and word of mouth, and 
even in parliament, that the King had given orders to bis 
winider at Hamburgh, with relation to the memorial given 
in to the ſ-nate of that city againtt their company : But, after 
lone reatoning thereupon, and confid-ring bow tar his lord- 
ihip's frank undertaking, when in Scotland, as well as the 
ſtation he was in, did engage his beit endeavours to procure 
the company juttice, and vindicate the company's rights in 
that matter, they hail ordercd them, the (court of directors) 
to tranitait the far copics to bis lordibip, and expected his 
lordihip's anſwer to that and their late petitten to his majeſty, 
before they temonſtrated any further with relation there- 
unto.” Upon this the ſecretary acquainted. the court of di- 
rectors, by a leiter ſent to fir John Schau, their | 
That he would lake the tir tt conventent oppottunity He 
could have, to repfefent the matter to the kg; but could 
not yet expect to have it, bis mujetly ber 
ployed in the affairs of the Enghtth partian; 

The king having appointed the lorils juiticc rOVern in 
his abſence, of whom the carl of Marlborough u one, he 
ſer out the 20th of July tor Holland, where he lane ! the 
next Gay, Betore bis departure from England, news c::1e 
from Spain, that their King was dying. This alarm had 
been oft.n given before, but it cane much quicker now. 
The French, upon this, ſent a fleet to lie betore Cadiz, 
which came thither at the time that the pallcons were ex— 
pected bome from the Weſt-Iudies; and it was apprehended, 
that, if that king died, they would have {.1zed on all that 
trealure. A fleer was lent from England thither to ſecure 
them; but it cane too late to have done any ſervice, if it 
had needed, This was much ciniured ; but the admiralty 
excuſed themſelves, by faying, that the parliament was fo 
late in fixing the funds for the fleet, that it was not poſſible 
to be ready ſooner than they were. The king of Spain re— 
Covered for that time, but it was lo far from an entire reco- 
very, that a relaple was ſtill apprehend. d When the king 
therefore went to Holland, he left tealed orders behind 
him, of which fome of his miniſters declared, they knew net 
the contents till they were opened. By theſe tne King or- 
dered fixteen thouland men to be kept up. For cxcufing 
this, it was aid, that, though the parliament had, in their 
votes, mentioned only ten thouſand Jand-men, to whom 
they had afterwards added three thouſand marines, and hat 
railed only the money necetliry for that number, yet no de— 
termined number was mentioned in the act itlelt. And 
therefore, ſince the apprehenſion of the king of Spain's death 
made it adviſcable to have a greater force ready tor tuch an 
accident, the king reſolved to krep up a force fomew hat 
bevond that which the houſe of commons had conſented to. 
The leaving theſe orders ſealed made the whele blame to be 
call ſingly on the king, as it tkreened the miniſters from a 
ſhare in this couniel : And minitters have been more than 
once known to put the advices, that they themſelves gave, in 
ſuch a manner on their maſter, that, in exccuting them, the 
kings have taken more care to ſhelter their miniſters, thau 
to preſerve themielves. | 

The king, upon his arrival at Holland, having aſſiſted at 
the aſſembly of the ftates-general, and given audience to feve- 
ral public miniſters, particularly to the envoy of Lorrain, who 
notified to him the marriage of the duke his maſter, with 
mademoiſelle, daughter of the duke of Orleans, he went to 
Loo, attended by the earls of Fil:x, Portland, and Selkirk, 
and (everal other perſons of quality, Te had not been long 
there, before he was waited upon by chunt Tallard, who had 
orders not to ſuffer him to cool upon the propotal made 15 

the 
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the French king to the earl of Portland, concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown of Spain ; which overture king William 
had communicated to the lord chancellor Sommers betore he 
left England. The French embafſador having preſſed him 
for an anſwer, the earl of Portland, by the king's order, wrote 
a letter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon, wherein it was mentioned, 
that, count Tallard having declared, that an accommodation 
might be found in relation to the Spanith ſucceſſion, the King 
had ſounded France upon the conditions, which were in ſub— 
ſtance, that the electoral prince of Bavaria ſhould have the 
kingdom of Spain, the Indies, and the Lo Countries, and 
all that depended upon the Spaniſh dominions, except Naples 
and Sicily, Sardinia, the province of Guipuſcoa on this fide of 
the Pyrenees, Fontarabia, and St. Sebaſtian, Final, and the 
places in Fulciny, of which Spain ſtood polletied ; in conft- 
deration of which, France was abſolutely to renounce the 
right v hich it pretended to the ſucceſſion of Spain. And as 
for Milan, it was to be given to the archduke Charles, the 
emperor's ſecond ton. 

At the ſame time the king himſelf ſent the following letter 
to the lord chancellor Sommers: 


8 Imparted to you, before I left England, that in France 

there was exprefl-d ro my lord Portland ſome inchnstion 
to chme to an agreement with us, concerning tne ſucceſſion to 
the king of Spam; ſince which count Tallacd hasanentioned 
it to me, and bas made ſuch propoſitions, the particulars of 
which my lord Portland will write to Vernon, to whom 1 
have given orders not to communicate them to any other 
beſides vourtelt, and to leave to your judgment to whom elle 
vou would think proper to impart them; to the end that I 
might know your opinion upon ſo important an aftair, and 
which requires the greatelt ſecrecy. It it be fit this negocta- 
tion ſhould be cattied on, there is no time to be loft, and you 
will ſend me the full powers under the great ſeal, with the 
names in blank to treat with count Tallard; I believe this 
may be done tecretly, that none but you and Vernon, and 
thoſe to whom you thall have commnnicarted it, may have 
knowledge of it, fo that the clerks, who are to hold the 
warrant and the tu) Powers, may not know what it is. Ac- 
cording to all intelligence, the king of Spain cannot outlive 
the month of October, and the lcalt accident may carry him 
oil every day. [ received yellerday your letter of the gth ; 
fuce my lord Wharton cannot at this time leave England, I 
mult think of four other to lend embatllador to Spain; it you 
can think of any one proper, let me Know it, and be always 
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W. R. 
b The lord Scnuncrs*s letter was as ſollous: 
he B&B © 
« Having your mazettz” Ton to try it the waters would contribute 
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to the re eſtablülunent of my ,S th, | as jun 80 10 this pl ue when [ had 
the honour of your commands ; | thought the beſt way of executing them 
would be to communicate to mv lord Ortord, Mr, Montague, and the duke 
ot Shrew tbury (who, betore I ett [Lond MN, lunch „grced up 1 meeting about 
that time) the ſubject of my lord Portland's letter, at the fame time letting 


them know how ſtrictiy your majelty requred, that it ſhould remain an abſo— 


lute fecret. | 

Since that time Mr. Montague and Mr, Secretary are come down hither, 
and upon the whole diſcourſe three things have prinoipilly occurred, to be 
bnmbly ſuggeſted to your majeſty. 

© Firſt, That the emertmng a propotal of this nature ſeems to be attend- 
ed with very many ill conſequences, if the French did not act a lincere part; 
but we were ſoon at cate, as to any apprehention ot thus fort, being tally 11 - 
tured your majcity would not act but, with the utnivoft nicety, in an atlair 
wherein the glory and ſatety of Europe were ſo highly concerned. 

« "The ſecond thing conndered was the very: ill proſpest of what was like 
% happen upon the death or the king of Spain, in cate n>ilung was done pre- 
viouly towards the pro ding againſt that accident, which 1eemed probably 
to be very near: Ihe king of France having to great a force in ſuch a readi- 
nels, that he was ina condition to take poflefſion of Spain, before any other 
prince could be able to make a itand, Your maſeſty is the beſt judge whether 
this be the caſe, who are 10 periectly informed of the circumitances of parts 
abroad. 

„But, fo far as relates to End, it world be want of duty not to give 
Your nuijeſty this cler account, that there is a deadnets and want of {pirit Th 
the nation, univertally to, as not at all to be ditpoted to the thought of entering 
into a new war, and that they ſcem to be tired out with taxes to a degree, 
beyond what was dncerned, till it appeared upon the occalion of the late 
election; this is the truth of the fact, upon which your majeſty will deter- 
mine what refolutions are proper to be taken. 

„% That which remamed was the conhideration what would be the condition 
of Europe, if the propotal wok place: Ot this we thought ourtelves little ca- 
pable of judging, but it ſeemed, that, if Sicily was in the French hands, 
they will be entirely maſters of the Levant trade; that, if they were poſſeſſed 
of Final, and thote other ſea-ports on that tide, v hereby Milan would be en- 
tirely ſhut out from relief by fea, or any other commerce, that duchy would 
be of little ſigniſication in the hands of any prince; and that, it the king of 
France had polflefſton of that part of Gruiputcoa, which is meutionechin the 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon having ſent the earl of Portland's |, 
ter to the lord Sommers, who was then at Tunbridge for the 


benefit of the waters, the chancellor immediately returned the : it 
letter to Mr. Vernon, and defired him to communicate th, 0 
contents of it to the earl of Orford, Mr. Mountague, and the 23 vi 
duke of Shrewſbury ; which he thought the belt way of ex. Bs 
ccuting the King's commands; at the ſame time letting them bi 
Know, how ſtrictly his majeſty required, that it ſhould rem4'» IG *© 
an abſolute fecrcr;” which caution made Mr. Vernon im pan — 
it to the Duke of Shrewſbury only, as he afterwards acquaint Wi Ct 
my lord Sommers. | #2 
Some time after Mr. Montague and Mr. Secretary Vernon | Bog 
going down to Tunbridge, the lord chancellor and they de. 1 
bated this important affaic; and his lordſhip wrote a letter 50 yi 
ent 


the King, dated the 28th of Auguſt, acquainting him with | 
the reſult of their conſultation.> But, before this lettes MR by 


reached the king, the firſt treaty ot partition was ligned, __ 
The perſons commiſſioned by king William, were the ear] cf np 
Poriland and fir Joſeph Williamſon, who was afterwards _ 
winked at when this aftair came under the confideration of the ies 
parliament, while the lord Sommers, for his faithful advice, 4 

je 


was impeached. By this treaty it was agreed : 
I. That the peace of Rylwick ſhould be confirmed. 11 


II. That in conſideration of the ill ſtate of the King of Bu 
Spain's health, and for prelerving the public peace, in caſe 110 
the laid prince thould die without iflve, the Kingdom of 3 
Naples and Sicily, with the places then depending upon the «Fx 
Spaniſh monarchy, fituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, or the 3 
adjacent iflands, comprehended under the name of Samo n 
Stephano, Porto Hercole, Oibitcllo, Telamone, Portolongo, ly 55 
P:ombino, the marquiſate of Final, the province of Guipul: 8 l 
cod, particularly the towns of Fontarabia and Sr. Sebaſtian, | OM 
and efpecially the Port Patſage ; and likewiſe all places on "Sis 
the French fide of the Pyrcnces, or the other mountains of ok, 
Navarre, Alava, or Biſcay, on the other fide of the province r. 
ol Guipuſcoa, with all the {hips and gallies, and other af cg 
purtcnances belonging to the gallies, ſhould be given to the 5 0 
Dauphin, in confideration of his right. Fa 

III. That the crown of Spain, and the other kingdom = 
and places both within and without Europe, ſhould de. a 2 
ſcend to the clectoral prince of Bavaria, of whom his father, Wi 
the elector, was io be a guaidian and adminiſtrator till be WV 

Spain, 


came of age. 
IV. That the duchy of Milan ſhould be reſtored and allo. 
ted to archduke Charles, the cmperor's {ccond ſon. 
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This treaty was to be communicated to the emperor and A 
p i f la k 
the clcEtor ot Bavaria by king William and the >Stutes-gem ſould 
ral; and, it they did not agree to it, then the proportion 6 N 
> f : . 2 X ' N TLC ( 
the party not agreeing ſhould remain in 1iequettration, u of Phil 
F k : , ; the e 
propolal, beides the Ports he would have in the Oce m, it co 7 1. * 
he would have as caſy a way ot invading Spain on that fide, as he N Fance 
on the tide of Catalonia. oll LOW; 
But it is not to be hoped, that France will quit its pretences tot ) great 1 cond 
a {uccetion, wrhout conhderable advantaye ; and that we are ail ature 
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VOUug Hey wall reduce the terms as low. 4s can be done, and make them PC 
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ſome foundation for the future quiet of Chriſtendom ; which all your fubhect he foun- 
cannot but be convinced is your true aim. If it could be brought to pals that an affair 
England might be ſome way a gener by this traniaction, whether u was 05 FP 
the elector of Bavaria, (who is the gainer by your majeſty *s interpofttiou k | 78 = 
this treaty) his coming to an agreement to let us into ſome trade to the Spr conſtitu 
niſh plantations, or in any other mumer, it would wonderfully endear your longed t 
majelty to your Englth ſubjects, 5 our de; 
It docs not appcur, in cate this negociation ſhould! proceed, what is to ey 

N » 


be done On your pant, 1 ordel ty mae it take ppl Ce: M nethel any ole de ? 
required than the Enginth and Dutch ſhould fit ſtill, and France ittelt to be TG Sh 
it executed. It that be ſo, what tecurity ought to be expected, that It, '7 1 duke 


our being neaters, the French be juccetstul, they will contine themiclves | Bs way 
the terms ot the Sat); and not alt camp to make turthe: advantages ON ich "MF 4 
ſucceſe, | 1 8 Ae 7s 
„ I humbly beg your majeſty's pardon that thefe thoughts are fo ill pat Prerture, 
together: 'Thete waters are known to diſcompoſe and ditturh the head, 0 f Faughter 
almott totally to ditahle one trom writing: I ſhould be extremely troubie 0: him tc 


it my ablence trom Loudon has delayed the ditpatch of the common one 


day. You will be pleated to obſerve, that two pertons (as the cc mille l 
drawn) muſt be named by either of them. I tuppoſe your mazetty wi ot 
think it proper to name commitſioners that are not Eugliſh, or natur 
in an attair of this nature. 8 

I pray God give your majeſty honour and ſucceſs in all your undettabiis“ 
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Lam, with the utmoſt duty and reſpect, 
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J. majc ty's moſt dutiful and 


f N : 2 4 ant. 
a moſt obedient ſubject and iet 
. T FINE h 1 ir ſealed 
P. S. The commiſſion is wrote by Mr. Secretary, and I have had it (ea ” 
tuch a manner, that no creature has the leaſt knowledge of the bull &, 
lides the perſous named.” Ro 2 
tn! 


S 
wiogs could be brought to an accommodation: And in caſe 
© the coral prince of Bavaria thould come to inherit his 
| fare, and vet die before his father without iffue, the clector 
vas to ſucceed him in thoſe dominions, and his heir after 
bim. The duchy of Milan likewiſe, upon the archduke's 
refuſal to accept it, was to be lequeltered to, and governed by 
the prince of Vaudemont, and atter him by bis ſon, prince 
Charles of Vaudemont. 

goon after the conclufion of this treaty, the king took a 
review of the Dutch troops near Arnheim, and then went to 
Zell, to viſit the duke of that name. Here he was received 
with extraordinary ref Et as he had been at all places, 
| through which he paſt in his wav thither, and waited upon 
by ſeveral neighbouring princes and princetles, particularly 
the electreſs of Hanover, with the electoral prince and prin- 
ceſs his fiſter. Mr. Ste;ney, envoy extraordinary to the 
elector of Brandenburg, attended the King likewiſe with let— 
ters ttom that prince; and, at his r:turn to Loo, the duke of 
Pavaria came to pay his acknowiedgments to him foi 
the care he had taken of his inteteſt in the late treaty of 
partition. 8 
" Whilſt the French king was negotiating the treaty of par- 
tition, the marquis vitarcourt, bis embatiador in Spain, 
was playing another ſort of game at Madrid. The queen of 
Spain, Who Was nearly related to the kiog ol the Romans, 
and conſequently entirely in the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria, toreſceing the defigns of the French King, had car- 
ly concerted meaſures with.d'Harrach, the Imperial miniſter, 
to diſappoint them. She had not only got her creatures into 


ii WF the council, but likewiſe procured the vice-rovalty of Cata— 
2", WE lonia to be beſtowed on the prince of Hetle d'Armſtadr, and 
ON the government of Milan on prince Vaudemont, who had 
8 both upon many occaſions fignaliZed tae:r zeal for the Ger- 
nce T man intereſt, It was propoſed to make prince Eugene vice- 
ap- toy of Navarre, but the oppoſition that met with in the Spa- 
us niſh councils, not onty prevented it, but gave too plain indi— 


cations of the influence of France in the council of Spain. 
The duke of Medina Coli was now v:ccroy of Naples, an it 
was thought adviieabie to continue him there, by rea- 
fon of his being one of the molt confiderable grandees of 


home diſguſted. This was the ſituation of the Spaniſh affairs, 
when the French embaflador arrive at Mid id. His inſtruc— 
tions were, if he ſaw no polhbility to g-r the ſucceſhon of 
that kingdom ſettled upon one of the H-vphin's ſons, he 
ſhould endravour at leaſt to hinder it trom devolo ing on any 
of the emperor's children, on whom it was ſettled by the will 
of Philip IV, the king of Spain's father. To add weight to 
the embaſſador's inftances, and awe the Spaniuids into a Coin- 
phance, he cauſed fixty thouſand of his belt troops to file 
all towards the tronticrs of Catalonia and Navarre, and ſent 
a conſiderable number of his ſhips of war and gallies into ſe— 


der veral ports of Spain. The marquis d'Harcourt followed his 
N nltructions with great application. He told thoſe, whom 
bees be found inclinable ro act in concert with him in ſo important 
paſs 008 n affair, that Philip IV. had exerted his power too far, in 
Nn upoling of his crown againtt the laws of nature and the 
"the Spr conftitution of the realin. That the ſucceſhon lawtully be— 


car vor longed to his davghtci's children, and not to his relations 
„en degrees reuoved. That the Dauphin, fon to Maria 
more li Thereſa, the preſent king of Spain's ſiiter, had thice: And, 
elf to ene Spaniards would fix their eyes upon the ſecond of them, 
wat it, " WW duke of Anjou, to be their king, he being ſtill as pliable 


es Bb wax, they might cafily mould him to the cuſtoms and 
» 01 +" ranners of their country: That, if they were averſe to this 
fo ill et sture, the clectoral prince of Bavaria being grandſon of a 
ad, 0 auohter of Spain, the king of France would rather approve 
(LOU wy 


Pi im to ſucceed in the Spaniſh monarchv, than any of 
ue emperor's children; unleſs, as the Poles had done, 
cut off the pretenſions of foreign princes, they would 
Fuca ſovereign among themſelves ; in which the king of 
ace would protect them, ſince he never intended to unite 
m to his own kingdom, but only to keep it from falling 
io the hands of the houſe of Auſtria, which was already 
en too powerful by the late conqueſts in Hungary. The 
en of Spain having a watchful eye upon the French embaſ— 
dor, who made it bis buſineſs to thwart her deſigns in fa— 
. af the emperor, ſoon diſcovered his practices; and 
"Itore, under pretence that the air of Madrid was prejudi— 
_ Aube king's health, ſhe carried him to Toledo, without 

, Hp, Few foreign embaſfador to follow him hither. Har- 
L quickly penctrated into the defign of the queen's Jour- 
/ and judged very rightly, that, being there ſole miſtreſs 


hey king, the might caſily prevail with him to ratify king 
22. 
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Philip the IV's will. He was confirmed in this apprehenſion 
by count Harrach's being no more to be ſeen at Madrid; and, 
ſuppoſing he was gone to Toledo, he went immediately thi- 
ther himſelf, under pretence of a memorial, which he pre- 
tended to have received from his maſter, with politive orders 
not to communicate it to any beſides bis catholic majeſty, 
The qucen was extremely ſurprized at the unexpected arri- 
val of the French embaffador, and cauſed the King to ac- 
quaint him, that he had lett the cardinal of Corduba (one of 
the queen's creatures) at Madrid, to take care of foreign af- 
tairs, during his abſence, to whom he might have commu- 
nicated his memorial, and that he only came thither to re- 
cover his health, and not to trouble himſelf with bufineſs. 
This pretended memorial was, it ſeems, to offer to the king 
of Spain the French king's affiſtance to raiſe the fiege ot 
Ceuta, which the queen was too wiſe to let the king accept, 
fince by that means the French would have got, what ſhe wa 
endeavouring to prevent, a footing and intereſt in Spain. 
Harcourt, after this unſucceſsful journey, bethought himſelt 
of another ſtratagem, and, being returned to Madrid, ſo 
powerfully worked upon the ambition of cardinal Portocar- 
rero, that he engaged him in the intereſt of France. 

While theſe things paſt in Spain, the French were not leſs 
buſy to ſtrengthen themſelves, by an alliance with the crown 
ot Sweden, which at length was concluded at Stockholm on 
the ninth of July. Ir was declared in the ſecond article, that 
* the aim and intention of this treaty was to preſerve and ſe— 
cure the common peace by tuch means, as ſhould be juilged 
molt proper and convenient,” | 

In this manner did the French king amuſe the foreign 
courts with his preten ed endeavours to preſerve the tran- 
quility of Europe, when he was meditating how to break it, 
upon the tirft news of the King of Spain's death, which was 
hou:ly expected at the o 1 of France, For, to ſay nothing 
of the motions of his la d and naval forces, already mention - 
ed, he cauſed a great camp to be form: d at Compiegne, the 
pretence of which was to inſtruct the duke of Burguniy in 
the art of war; but which gave no fall umbrage to the 
neighbouring princes and ſtates, who looked upon it as de- 
tgncd to make a fudden irruption into the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands. However, the unexpected recovery of the King of 
Spaio's health, as it diſappointed the hopes of the French 
king, fo it diſpelled the tears of the rett, at leaſt for this 
year. 

King William's journey to Zell gave the court of France 
as much unecaſineſs as the camp at Compiegne gave the allies, 


though it is certain, the king's chief view was to cement the. 


union of the princes of Germany by a match between the king 
of the Romans and the princeſs of Hinover, which was now 
agreed on, and toon after compleated 3 and by removing the 
apprehenſions, which ſome members of the empire were un- 
der, of the growing power of the emperor; which the king 
did eſfectually, in concert with the ſtates general, by putting a 
ſto; to the Hungarian war, which had continued for above 
fitt.en years, The armies on both ſides were indeed confider- 
able in number and ſtrength this ſummer; but yet there 
ſeemed no great diſpoſition in either for action, but rather 


an inclination in the contending parties to let up a treaty un- 


Auguſt arrived jn the Turkiſh camp near B-lgrade, and by 
their good offices the place of conference was agreed upon to 
be between Peterwara lin and Salankemen ; the emperor's 
and the contederate miniſters being to refide at Carlowitz, 
the Sultan's at Salankemen, and the mecdiators between the 
two places. It was on the ſeventh of November when the 
med:ators delivered to the Turkiſh plenipotentiaries the pre- 
liminary articles, which were in ſubſtance, that each party 
ſhould retain what he poſſeſſed. And the five following days 
were ſpent in preparing matters, upon which they were to 
enter into conference. And now there aroſe a great diſpute 
about precedency. The Turks infiſted upon the firſt place, 
which was claimed by the empœor's embatſadors, next to 
whom the Poliſh pleniporentiary demanded to fit ; which was 
refuſed by the Ruſſian and all the reſt, except the Venetian, 
who inſiſted upon the frat dent tothe Engliſh. This diſpute 
had like to have had very il! conſequences, if Mavrocordato, 
one of the Turkiſh plenipotenttartes, had not found out the 
following expedient, He propoſed the erecting of a round 
building, with as many doors as there were embatladors, esch 
door looking towards the country from whence they ſeverally 
came, and that tents ſhould be placed round the building, 
from whence on the firſt day of conference, the embaſladors 
ſhould come forth with an cqual pace, and enter the room, 
all at the ſame time, and, ſaluting one another, take the ſeat 
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next to them. The mediators ſecretaries, and thoſe of the 
Imperial embaſſy, were placed behind; and the Turkiſh ſe- 
cretary fate down before the floor, The conference was 
opened with the pronouncing of theſe words, God grant an 
happy peace,” and laſted from balt an hour after ten till three 
in the afternoon, when the mediators and pienipotentiaries 
went out in the fame order, as they entered. The conterences 
were renewed in the fame manner the three ſucceſſive days 
with good ſucceſs. But ſome debates ariſing about the giving 
up of Teckely and the Holy Sepulchre, the diſmantiing of 
Caminieck, and the ſurrendering of another place upon the 
Black Sea; beſides the quitting of Azoph to the Muſcovites; 
and chiefly about the regulation of the limits between the 
two empires and rhe Venetian and Turkith territories z the 
plenipotentiaries ſent expreſles to their reſpective malters, 
which waſted a great deal of time. However at length the 
Imperialiſts and Poles concluded their part of the treaty, on 
the 26th of January 1698-9, and perhaps would have done 
it ſooner, but in ſome ſort of compliance with the Venetians, 
who did not ſign theirs till the middle of the next month. 
As for the articles between the Czar of Muſcovy and the 
Sultan, they contained only a truce for two years, and ſo 
were ſoon agreed upon and figned, on the 25th of December 
1698. By this peace the emperor preſerved his late acquiſt- 
tions, and greatly enlarged his territories. The Poles had 
the inzportant place of Caminieck reſtored to them with other 
advantages. 'The Muſcovites were gainers by the keeping of 
Azoph. Aud the Venetians had all the Morea, and ſeveral 
tortreſles in Dalmatia, yielded up to them. So that it was 
computed, that the Turks loſt the beſt half of their domi— 
nions in Europe. 'Thus the long war between the emperor 
and the Turks, which had brought both fides by turns very 
near the laſt extremities, was at laſt concluded by the direc- 
tion and mediation of the king of England. 

By this time the new king of Poland having brought the 
cardinal primate, who had all along adhered to the prince of 
Conti, to acknowledge his title, and compoſed the troubles of 
Lithuania, a univerſal peace ſcemed now to be ſettled througa- 
out Chriſtendom. 

There was now a parliament choſen, and the elections fell 
generally on men, who were in the intereſts of the govern- 
ment. Many of them had indeed fome popular notions, 
which they had imbibed under a bad government, and 
thought they ought to keep them under a good one. So that 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the public, apprehended great dif— 
ficultics in managing them. The king himſelf did not ſeem 
to lay this to heart ſo much as was fitting. He ſtaid long be- 
yond fea ; and croſs winds hindered his return to England ſo 
ſoon as he had intended; upon which the parliament was 
prorogued for ſome weeks after the members were come up. 
Even this ſoured their ſpirits, and had too great a ſhare in 
the ill humour, that appeared among then. 

The king arrived in England, the 3d of December; and, 
the parliament being met tarce days atter, and the commons 
having choſen fir Thomas Littleton for their ſpeaker, 
che ſcion was opened by the King with the following 
ipeecn : 
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My lords and gentlemen, 
1 Have no doubt but you are met together with hearts 
1 fully diſpoſed to do what is neceftary for the ſafety, 
honour, and happineſs of the kingdom; and that is all I atk 
of you. | 
* In order to this, two things principally ſeem to require 
your conſideration, 


© The one is, what ſtrength ought to be maintained at 
ſea, and what force kept up at land tor this year. All that I 
thall obſerve to you on this head, is, that the flourithing of 
trade, the ſupporting of credit, and the quiet ot the people's 
minds at home, will depend upon the opinion they have of 
their ſecurity. And, to preſerve to England the weight and 
influence it has, ar preſent, on the councils and affairs 
abroad, it will be requifite, Europe ſhould fee, vou will not 
be wanting to yourſelves. 

The ſecond thing I ſhall mention to you, as of great 
conſequence, 1s the making fome farther progreis towards a 
diſcharging the debts which the nation has contracted, by 
reaſon of the long and expenſive war. In this the public 
intereſt, as well as juſtice, is concerned; and I think an 
Engliſh parliament can never make ſuch a miſtake, as not to 
hold ſacred all parliamentary engagements, 


CONTINUATION. OF RAPING 


«© Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* I do earneſtly recommend theſe things to you, that 1g; 
may provide ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall judge neceflary fa 
theſe ſeveral occaſions. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


** I think it would be happy, if ſome effectual expedi-y; 
could be found for employing the poor, wich might tend 
to the great increaſe of our manutaCtures, as well as remote 
a heavy burden from the pcople. 

** I hope alſo you will employ your thoughts about ſome 
good bills for the advancement ot trade, and for the future 
diſcouragement of vice and profancneſs, 

The things I have mentioned to you being of common 
concern, I cannot but hope for unanimity and diſpatch,” 


It appears by this ſpeech, how neceſſary the king thougbt 
it to keep up a good naval and land force. For though ke 
had taken meaſures to ſecure the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and 
preſerve the tranquillity of Europe; yet he was apptebenfire, 
that, if England was entirely diſarmed, it would be too great 
a temptation to the ambition ot France, to break through al 
treaties and engagements, in order to invade the monarchy 
of Spain, but the commons were fo far from being of the 
king's mind, that they highly refented his keeping up a 
army beyond the votes of the laſt parliament, without duly 
conſidering the occafion for his ſo doing; and this reſentment 
was increaled by the King's own management in the affyr, 
The miniſters repreſented to him, that they would carry the 
keeping up a land force of ten or twelve thouſand, but tha 
they could not carry it further. Ee ſaid, fo ſmall a num— 
ber was as good as none at all; therefore he would not au— 
thoriſe them to propoſe it. On the other hand, they thought 
they ſhould loſe their credit with their beſt friends, if they 
ventured to fpeak of a greater number. So thi, when the 
houſe of commons took up the debate, the miniſtry were 
filent, and propoſed no number; upon which the, \ho 
were in the contrary intereſt, named ſeven thovſand men; 
and accordingly it was refolved, “ That all the land f. 4 
of England, in Engliſh pay, excecding ſcven thouſand men 
(and thoſe confiſting of his majeſty's natural born fubjccts) 
be forthwith paid and diſbanded ; and that all the forces in 
Ireland, exceeding twelve thouſand men (and thote notural 
born ſubjects, to be maintained by that kingdom) be | ke 
wile fort with diſbanded.” They ordered a bill to be brot vat 
in upon theſe refolutions, which was eagerly - purſued, and 
ſoon brought to perfection. This gave the king great uncait- 
neſs ; for, by theſe reſolutions, not only the army was to 
be reduced to an inconfiderable number, but that number 
was to conſiſt of natural born ſubjects, by which means tr? 
Dutch guirds (of whom the king was cntirely fond) were to 
be (ent away, as well as the reg:ments of the French retu- 
gees were to be caſhiered. The king ſeemed not only 50 
lay this much to heart, but even to fink under it. He tried 
all that was poſhble to ſtiuggle againſt it, when it was tos 
late; it not being ſo caſy to recover things in an after game, 
as it was to have prevented this miſunderſtanding, which ss 
like to ariſe between him and his parliament. It was furmilec, 
that he was reſolved not to paſs the bill, but that he would avar- 
don the government, rather than hold it with a force, that *. 
too {mal} to preſerve and protect it. Yet this was conficetcd 
only as a threatening, fo that little regard was had to“ 
However it appears from an original letter of the lord ches 
cellor Sommers to the duke of Shrewſbury, that the king . 
actually formed ſuch a defign ; from which no remonſtrancés, 
Which that lord could then uſe, could prevail on d 
to deſiſt. For his majeſty was reſolved to go to the | 
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liament, on the 4th of January, and to make the tollu%i% 


ſpecch: 


5 Came to this kingdom, at the deſire of this “ 

tion, to ſave it from ruin, and to preſerve your tel, 
gion, your laws, and liberties; and for that end 4 9 
been obliged to maintain a long and burdenſome wer fon 
kingdom; which, by the grace of God, and the braver!“ 


this nation, is at preſent ended in a good peace ; vr 
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which you may live happily, and in quiet, provided yo! 


contribute to your own ſecurity, in the manner 2 always ap 
| : % Ut et- ; 
commended to you at the opening of the ſeſſions. Dt mon.“ 
ing, to the contrary, that you have ſo little regard (0 le The lot 
advice, and that you take no manner of care of your 9%". hndipg 2 


curity, and that you expoſe yourſclves to evident Arn 
Welle 


n 


| the defires of his parliament. 


„ wo 5 Wk 4 


dixeſting yourſelves of the only means for your defence, 
it would not be juſt nor reaſonable, that J ſhould be witneſs 
of your ruin, not being able to do any thing of myſelf, it 
got being in my power to defend and protect you, which was 
the only view I had in coming into this country, Therefore, 
| am obliged to recommend to you to chuſe and name to me 
ſuch perſons, as you ſhall judge mo{[t proper, to whom I 
may leave the adminiſtration of the government in my ab- 
ſence; aſſuring you, that, though I am at prelent forced to 
withdraw myſelf out of the kingdom, I ſhall always preſerve 
the ſame inclination to its advantages and proſperity. And 
when I can judge, that my preſence will be necetfary for your 
defence, I ſhall be ready to return, and hazard myſelf for 
our ſecurity, as I have formerly done; beſceching the 
dteat God to bleſs your deliberations, and to inſpire you 
with all that is neceſſary for the good and weltare of the 
kingdom.” 


[1698-9] By what means the king was diverted from executing 
this reſolution, does not appear z but the bill tor reducing the 
army paſſed with lome oppoſition in the houſe Of commons 
and in the houſe of lords à fecble attempt was made againlt it, 
but this was rather a reproach than a ſervice to the govern- 
ment, it being faintly made, and ill detended, When the bill 
was ready, the king came, on the it of February, to the 
houſe of lords, and, inſtead of the foregoing ſpecch, made 
that which follows; wherein, he ſhews his reaſons tor paſhng 
the diſbanding-bill, and at the fame time expoltulates a 
little upon the hardſhip of it ©. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


6 AM come to paſs the bill for diſbanding the army,” 
as ſoon as I underſtood it was ready for mc. 

Though in our preſent circumſtances there appcars 
great hazard in breaking ſuch a number of the troops ; and 
though I might think myſelf unk.ndly uſed, that thoie 
guards who came over with me to your aſliſtance, and have 
conſtaatly attended me in all the actions, wherein I have been 
engaged, ſhould be removed from mie; yet it is my fixed 
opinion that nothing can be ſo fatal to us, as that any diſtruſt 


or jcalouſy ſhould ariſe between me and my people, Which J 


muſt own would have been very unexpected, after what I 
have undertaken, ventured, and acted for the reitor:ing and 
ſceuring of their liberties. | 

e have thus plainly told you the only reaſon, which has 
induced me to pals this bill; and now I think myſelf oblig- 
ed, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in me, and for my own 
juſtification, that no ill conſequences may lie at my door, to 
tell you as plainly my judgment that the nation is left too 
much expoſed. | 

« It is therefore incumbent upon you to take this matter 
into your ſerious conſideration, and effectually ro provide 
ſuch a ſtrength, as is neceſſary for the ſafety of the King- 
com, and the preſervation of the peace, which God has 
given us.“ | 


Though the commons could not be diverted from their pur- 
pole, by the king's reaſons for palling the bill, nor by his 
revreſentation of the dangerous cunt. quences of it, they pre- 
ſented however an addrels of thanks, tetting forth, How 


ſenſible they were of the difficulties he had undertaken, and 


the labours he had ſuſtained, and the hazards he had run, in 


reſcuing them from popery and arbitrary power, reſtoring 
meir liberties, and giving peace and quiet to all Chriſten— 


dom: They returned him their moſt hearty thanks for his 


| moſt gracious ſpeech, in which he had expreſſed ſo great a 


regard for the good will and affection of his people, and had 
given ſo undeniable proof of his readinels to comply with 
And, as his majeſty had ſhewn 
imoſt tender and fatherlv concern for the ſecurity and ſafety 
of his people, ſo they aſſured him, that he ſhould never have 
ealon to think the commons were undutiful or unkind to 
am, but that they would upon all occaſions ſtand by and 
liſt bim in the preſervation of his ſacred perſon, and ſup— 
port of his government, againſt all his enemies whatſoever.” 
His majeſty, in anſwer to this, told them, “ That he took 
their addreſs very kindly: That he was fully ſatisfi-d of 
neir duty and affection, and had no doubt but they would 
wk act in the manner they had expretied upon this oc- 
Mllon,”? 

The lords alſo preſented an addreſs of thanks for the diſ- 
banding act, and for the gracious expreſſions in his ſpeech, 


The title of the bill was, An Act for granting an aid of 809,000], 
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That it was his majeſty's fixed opinion, that nothing could 
be fo fatal to them, as that any diſtruſt or jealouſy thovId 
ariſe between his majeſty and his people: As likewite for bis 
care and concern for the ſafety of the kingdom, upon all oc- 
caſions; affuring his majeſty, that at all tines, for the ſafety 
of the «-ngd»m, and the preſervation of the peace, which 
God has given them, they would affiſt and detend his najeſty 
againſt all his enemies both at home and abroad.“ 

The king thanked the lords for their addreſs: and finding 
that both houſes concurred in the ſme opinion as to the 
diſbanding of the army, he gave effcctual orders for re- 
ducing, it to the number of ſeven thouſand men, to be main- 
tained in England, under the name of guards and garriſons. 
But, by realon that cavalry is more ſervr able upon any ſud— 
den exigency, than infantry, the king took care, that, of 
thete ſeven thouland, four thoutan were horſe and drugoons, 
and three thouſand were foot. The bodies wete alfo reduced 
to {o ſinall a number of ſoldiers, that it was ſail, we had 
now an army of officers; but this model was much approved 
by proper judges as the beſt, into which fo ſmall a number 
could have been brought. 

This great reform gave the king much concern; but what 
touched him very lenlibly wis the neceſſity of teoding away his 
Dutch guaids, a regiment, which had taithfully attended [113 
perton tron hiseariicit years, tollowed his tortune every where, 
and to which, beſides igumerable other ſignal ſervices, he 
owed his victory at the famous battle ot the Bovne, With 
theſe the King had the urmolt regret to part; and therefore, 
as he hoped the paſſing the ditbanding-act had ſoftened their 
minds, he made an attenipt fol k ping theſe guards by {ends 
ing the lord Ranelagh with th. following metlage to the com- 
mons, all of his own hand-writing : 


„ William R. 


His majeſty is pleaſed to let the houſe know, that the 
necetlary preparations are made tor tranſporting the guards, 
who came with him into Englind ; and that be intends to 
ſend them away immediately, unleſs, out of conſideration to 
him, the houſe be diſpoſed to find a way for continuing them 
longer in his fervice, which his myeſty would take very 
kindly.“ 


Upon reading this meſſage, the queſtion was put, That a 
day be appointed to conſider of id; but ic was carried in the 
negative, and refolved, that an adrels ſhould be ptreſented 
to his majeſty, repreſenting the realons, why the houle could 
not comply with his m«flage, The addrels was accordingly 
delivered, wherein they repreſented, © Thar the paſſing the 
late act for diſbinding the army gave great latistfaction to the 
lubjects ; and.his majetty 's readinet(s to comply with the bunc— 
tual execution of it would prevent all occaſions of diſtruſt 
and jealouſy between him and his people. That it was an 
unſpeakable grict to them, that his myetly ſhould be ad- 
viied to propoſe any thing in his metlage, to which they 
could not conſent with due repard to that conſtitution, which 
his majeſty came over to reſtore, and had to often expoſed 
his royal perſon to preſerve; and did in his gracious declara- 
tion promiſe, that all thoſe foreign forces, which came over 
with him, ſhould be ſent back. That in duty therefore to 
his majeſty, and to diſcharge the truſt repoic in them, they 
craved leave to lay before his majeſty, that nothing condu- 
ceth more to the happineſs and welfare of this Kingdom, than 
an entire confidence between his majeſty and his people, 
which could no way be lo firmly eftablithed, as by intruſting 
his ſacred perſon with his own ſubjects, who had fo eminent- 
ly fignalized themſelves on all occations, during the late long 
and expenſive war.” 

The king's anſwer to this addreſs was as follows, “ Gen- 
tlemen, I came hither to reſtore the ancient conſtitution of this 
government, I have had all poſfible regard go it fince my 
coming; and I am reſoived, through the courſe of my reign, 
to endeavour to preſerve it entire in all the parts of it, I have 
a full confidence in the affections of my people, and I am well 
aflured they have the ſame in me; and 1 will never give them 
juſt cauſe to alter this opinion. 

« As tomy ſubjects who ſerved during the war, I am an 


eye witneſs of the:r bravery, and of their zeal for my perſon 
and government ; and I have not been Wanting to expreſs my 


ſenſe of this to my parhaments, as well as upon other occa— 
ſions. I have all the reaſon to truſt and rely upon them, that 
a prince can have; and I am ſatisfied there is not one man 
among them capable of entertaining a thought that what was 
propoſed in my meſſage proceeded. from any diſtruſt of them. 


for the effectual diſbanding of the army. 
The 
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« It ſhall be my ſtudy, to the utmoſt of my power, to ing perſons, with deſign to prevail upon them, in the! the n 
perform the part of a juſt and a good king; and, as I will weakneſs, to be reconciled to the church of Rome; ,,, mana 
ever be ſtrictly and nicely careful of obſerving my promiſes daily endeavour to prevert and ſeduce from their allegiance ſentet 
to my ſubjects, ſo I will not doubt of their tender regards your majeſty's good ſubjects, in poiſoning them with their ment 
to me.” wicked and damnable doctrines and principles; and th, It 

But this anſwer could not move the commons from their they have imported great quantities of popiſh books, and keep the e: 
reſolutions ; ſo that the Dutch guards were ſoon after ſhipped ſchools to breed up and inſtruct children in the Romiſh ſuper. one o 
off for Holland ©. {tition and 1dolatry. got t. 

In carrying theſe points, many hard things were ſaid 5 We therefore bold ourſelves obliged, for quieting the W and d 
againſt the court, and againſt the king bimiſelf. It was ſug- minds of your good ſubjects, and in duty to your majeſty, do the 
geſted, that he loved not the nation ; that he was on the re- humbly to beleech your majeſty, that you will be gracioufy W many 
ſerve with all Englithmen, and ſhewed no confidence in them; pleaſed (in order to ſuppreſs ſuch practices of the reſtleſs ang = {form 
but that, as ſoon as the ſeſſion of parliament was over, he notorious enemies of your government) to iſſue out your royy all hb 
went immediately to Holland. And it was ſaid, this was not proclamation for removing all papiſts and others, who dif. bcced 
to look after the affairs of the ſtates, which had been more own your majeſty's government, from the city of London = was 0 
excuſable ; but that he went thither to enjoy a lazy privacy and parts adjacent, according to the laws; and that the he pra 
at Loo, where, with a few favourites, he hunted and paſſed laws may be put in execution againſt them in ſuch a manner, | a fleet 
away the ſummer in a way, that did not much raiſe his that their wicked deſigus may be effectually diſappointed,” vide d. 
character. It is certain, the uſage, which his majeſty had . : . mandc 

1 met with of late, put his ſpirits too much on the fret; and To this addreſs his majeſty made anſwer, That he would King u 
5 he neither took care to diſguiſe that, nor to overcome the ill take care, that the laws ſhould be put in execution according the ul 
d humour, which the manner of his deportment, rather than to their defire,' and in order to this he cauſed a proclamation (16: 
4 any juſt occaſion given by him, had raiſed in many againſt to be publiſhed on the 2d of March. king r 
I him. Theſe complaints of the growth of popery were not with. 
4 At the ſame time that the army was thus reduced, there out reaſon ; for, upon the peace of Ryſwick, a great ſwerm * 
| was a large proviſion made for the ſea, greater than was 01 prieſts came over to England, not only thoſe, whom the 
| rhought neceſſary in a time of peace. Fifteen thouſand ſea- revolution had frighted away, but many more new men, who . 
1 men, with a fleet proportioned to that number, was thought appeared in many places with great inſolence; and it was ſaid, | 
| a neceflary ſecurity, fince we were made ſo weak by land. that they boaſted of the favour and protection, of which they diſpolſe 
it For the maintenance of this fleet, and for diſbanding the were aflurcd. Some enemies of the government began ty happin 
| ' army, and other necefſary occaſions, a ſupply was granted give it out, that the favouring that religion was a ſecret ar- comme 
of 1,484,015]. to be raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in ticle of the peace; and fo abſurd is malice and calumny, that 3 
8 the pound upon all lands, penſions, offices, and pertonal the jacobites began to ſay, that the king was either of that RB. 
i eſtates. religion, or at leaſt a favourer of it: Complaints of the avos- the yea 
| One of the conſequences of diſbanding the army was a ed practices and infolence of the prieſts Were brought from vou thc 
1 more viſible concourſe of the jacobites and papiſts about the ſcveral places, and thoſe were maliciouſly aggravated by ſome hniined 
| town and court, in ſo bold and inſolent a manner, that the who caſt the blame of all on the king. Theſe complaints, hre to | 
1 commons took notice of it; and, upon that occaſion, being continued the next ſeſſion, produced a remarkable at you Ban 
q preſented the following addreſs to the king on the 21ſt of againſt the papiſts, of which an account will be given in its 225 If 
þ February : place. | 248 
— The old Eaſt-India company preſented a petition to the Kingaot 
fl b 6 ; i commons, praying, That their caſe might be taken into and for 
q 5 E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, confideration ; and that the houſe would make ſome provi- wards ti 
| the commons in parliament affembled, having fion, that their corporation might ſubſiſt for the refidue ot oy: 
obſerved the great concourſe to this city of papiſts and other the term of twenty-one years, granted by his majeſty's char- Jour" co 


ttf ctua 


diſaffected perſons, who have not owned your majeſty to be ter: 
Lo 1INCO! 


f { F 4 Thar the payment of the five pounds per cent, by the 
lawful and rightful king of theſe realms, and the boldneſs 


late act tar ſettling the trade to the Eaſt- Indies might be let 


0 they aſſume from your majeſty's une xampled clemency, not tled and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, as it might not remain? Then 
f only to keep horſes and arms contrary to law, but alſo to ftre- burden upon the petitioners : And that ſuch further confi- ff ot. 
quent all public places of reſort near your two houſes of par- derations might be had for the petitioners relief, and for the Darir 
| hament, and even to approach your royal palaces, whereby preſervation of the Eaſt-India trade to England, as ſhould be of the | 
| they may have opportunities to perpetrate any wicked atteinpt thought meet.“ The commons, baving taken this Petition ane S We 
1 againſt your royal perſon, on the ſafety and preſervation into conſideration, on the 27th of February, ordered a bill n 
0 whereof our religion and liberties, and the peace and welfare, to be brought in thereupon ; which bill was rejected, on the tiled, © 
4 not only of thele Kingdoms, but of all Europe, do in a very gth of March, before it came to a ſecond reading. ame th 
4 great meaſure depend. Some in the houſe of commons, it is ſaid, began to carr? ln this u 


lane pat! 


© And having alto confidered the many plots and conſpi— \; 
Mr: Con 


g Ange ö things to a great height, and to affert that they were not 
Cacies againſt your majeſty's perſon and government, but 


bound to maintain the votes, and to keep up the credit 9 


eſpecially the late horr:d intended aſſaſſination, contrived and the former patliament; and they tried to fake the act, defend k 
* 12 1 7 , 4 , _ . - 4 - _— * . . a 6 PSY . aus 

carried on, not only by. papiſts (whole religion and intereſt made in favour of the new Eaſt-India company: This was 19 ww 
might lead them to it) but even by ſuch, who at their death contrary to the fundamental maxims of our conſtitution, thi! oF hte 


the relig 
4 thble f 


trained, 


(to the great ſcandal of our religion) profeſſed and owned 


themſelves to be members of the church of England, which 
chiefly (under God) owes its preſervation and defence to 


it gave cauſe of jealouſy, ſince this could be intended for 10: 
thing, but to ruin the government: Money raiſed by path 


* 


ment, upon bargains and conditions that were performed, b. 


your majeſty, and whote doctrines are directly oppoſite to all thoſe who advanced it, gave them ſuch a purchaſe of tho! wo, U 
. 5 7 ; . * 1 6 4 18 We I 
ſuch inhuman and treaſonable practices. acts, and this was ſo ſacred, that to overturn it muſt dect“. ng 
60 5 9d. : a . on 
And having alſo Certain information, that great num- all credit for the future, and no government could be mai pon 
bers of popiſh prieſts, and jeſuits, within this city and parts tained that did not preſerve this religioully. ne A 
adjacent, intrude themſelves into the preſenceof fick and dy- The commons took likewiſe into conſideration the fate 0 That! 
| Micial to 
6 The king writ the following letter to the earl of Galway, a little be- only thoſe of Hanmer and Hamilton. I defign alſo, when the puliamen Ry That | 
fore this, riſes, to ſend you your regiment of horſe, and the three French regimen, tem 
and perhaps Miramoat's dragoons ; but that muſt be very ſcctet, thous" © 81 . day 
Kenſington, Jan. 27. 1698. much fear my deſign is already ſuſpected here. I am in doubt whethel ; ' ce in th 
| : ſhall tend likewite into Ireland Eppinget's regiment. All this Logo! 1 os as C 
I tecerwed ſome days ago a letter from you without date, by which 1 ſce would amount to eighteen battalions of foot, three regiments of horte, 4 0 pub] 
you are unealy at the proceedings of the parliament here againſt the toreign- five of dragoons, reckoning Eppinger's for two; and this would be m That 


itnallers . 
of le of th 
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ers. I think you have too much caule to be ſo; though, as yet, nothing 


| manner agreeable to your project, and, according to my calculation, 
has paſſed about yon, and I have good reaſon to hope you will be left un- 


expence no greater; but, it it ſhould be, ſomething muſt be retrenched, 


f y . : jo . ar v0 9 
diſturbed. Acleaſt, you may be aflured, I ſhall do my utmoſt, that nothing which I ſhould be glad to know your ſentiments, You will eaſily pelcei i Tho | 
— . - . * . a A 0 * * . 1 78 10 ar +, : 
be done to your prejudice ; {atished, as I an, with your conduct, aud how neceſſary it le, that all this be kept ſecret, 1 thought it requiuitc x a —— It 
y « 8 * * — * * * 5 * C * 2 4 — of ©. * ! auf 0 C 
uietul, as you are, for my ſervice. So you may be ſure, that I will not give you early notice of my intention, that you might take your Mem. . hatt 
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recall you, unleſs I am forced to it, which I hope will not be the caſe, It 
is not to be conceived, how people here are ſet againſt the foreigners. You 
will eaüly judge on whom this reflects. I defiga very ſhortly to ſend into 
Ireland five regiments of toot, and two of horſe, and ſoon after three more 
of foot, eight in all. I will fend you, in a few days, orders to diſband 
Woolley's regiment of horſe, and nine regiments of foot, intending to keep 


accordingly ; mine muſt be regulated according as things 90 in the ae 
ment, of which there is no being ſure, till the ſeffion is overs me 
ſpirit of 1gnorance and malice prevails here beyond conception. Be % 
aſſured ot my friendſhip, a F 
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the navy; and, after an examination of the preſent and paſt 
management of the maritime affairs, they drew up and pre- 
{enrd to the king an addteſs, concerning certain nulmanage- 
ments, Which were of no great Importance , 

It was evident, that this addrets was chiefly levelled againſt 
the ear] of O:tord, who Nas both treaſurer of the navy, and 
one of the lords commiſſionets of the admiralty, and who had 
got too much by his late expedition in the Mediterrancan, 
and done tac government too fignal ſervices, not to he open 
to the inquiry of ſone well-meaning, and to the envy of 
many diſaff cted porſons. The carl theretore, forclecing the 
form gathering againſt him, thought it prudence to refipn 
all his places and retire, However it ought to be remem- 
bered in juſtice to him, that what he got in the Streights, 
was only by the prelents he rec: ived flom the ſtates, whom 
he protected ; for it was confetſed by his very enemics, that 
qa leert was never bettcr taken care Of, nor more timely Pro- 
vid-d, than that, which he, with ſo much reputation, com- 
manded. And beſides it is moſt certain, that he charged the 
king in his books with much lels a day for every man, than 
the uſual allowance of the navy *. 

1699] This feſhon ended on the 4th of May, when the 
king nde the follow ing tpcech to both toutes : 
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„My lorcs and gentlemen, 


66 T the opening this parliament I told you my opinion 

was, that you were come together with hearts fully 
diſpuled to hat was neceflary for the ſafety, honour, and 
happineſs of this kingdom; and, having nothing elic to re- 
commend to you, I had reaton to hope tor unanimity and 
diſpatch. 

« You have now fat ſo manv months, that the ſeaſon of 
the year, as well as your particular aftairs, make 1t reaſonable 
vou ſhou:d have a receſs. I take it for granted vou have 
fnithed all the bills, which for the preſent you think requi- 
ne to be patlied into laws; and I have given my attent ro all 
you have prefented to me. 

* If any thing ſhall be found wanting for our ſafety, the 
ſupport of public credit, by making good the faith of the 
kingdom, as it ſtands engaged by parliamentary tecurities, 
and tor diſcharge of the debts occafton'd by the war, or to- 
wards the advancing of trade, the ſupprethng of vice, and the 
employing of the poor, which were all the things I propoſed to 
your conſideration, When we met firſt, I cannot doubt but 
ex-Ctual care will be taken of them next winter, and I with 
to inconvenience may happen in the wean time.” 

Than the lord chancellor protogucd tne parkament to the 
firſt of June. 

Daring this ſeſſion, there was great talk of the lewdneſs 
of the ſtage, and not without reaton, for both players and 
pays were fo profane, that they were become a ſcandal to 
the nation. There had lately been publiſhed a book, in- 
tied. * A ſhort view of the ſtage,” by Jeremy Colhier, the 
{me that had abſolved- fir William Perkins, at Tyburn. 


br In this work, he made a collection of the moſt lewd and pro- 
Of lane paſſages in ſome modern plays, as fir John Vanbrugh's, 
of | Air; Congreve's, and others, whoſe authors could more cafily 
dt, | Getend the writing of comedies, which Collier declaimed 
% einst, than vindicate what they had written in the patſig's 
14 de quoted. His book had a great run, and was cried up by 
\0o- we ſteligious part of the town. And inde-<d, it was hardly 
u- polhble tor immorality and profeneneſs to by efteckualiy re- 
by rained, while they were acted over with to much indecent 
ol liverty upon the ſtage. The ordinary plays, mnitead of an- 
1 lwering the good old deſizu of expoſing vice, and recom— 
85 The articles were, 

ot 


That the Streights ſquadron, not failing till September laſt, was pre- 
Mactal to England, and a great miſmanagement. 
nent lh the order made by the commiſſionets of the admiralty, the 12th 
ol bomber 1095, gieing Henry Prieftman eq. an allowance of ten fhil- 
$1 8 trom the date of tus commiſſion, as commander in chief before 
ee im che year 1684, till the Bonadventure was paid off, over and above 
A? as Captain of the 1aid flup, was very unreatonable, and a mitapplication 
* public Money. 
A the victualling any of his majeſty's ſhips by others than by the 
„ ers appointed for that ſervice, or their agents, was contrary to the 
8 urſe of the navy, and might be of ill conſequence, 
; bat many new and unneceffary charges bad, in an extraordinary man- 
— * mtroduced into the navy, which was a great miſmanagement, 
he 80 - 5 deductions of poundage taken by the pay-matters of the navy 
MN othes, dead- men s clothes, tobacco, cheſt at Chatham, chaplain 
ied were without warrant, and ought to be accounted tor. 

3 5 it was meonſiſtent with the ſervice of the navy tor the tame per- 
inal an rot of the commiſſionets tor executing the office of lord high ad- 
9 eaturer of the navy at the ſame time. | 

that the paſſing any account of monies impreſſed for the contin- 


zent * i 
ues of the navy, without regular youchers, or tuch other proof as the 
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mending the charms of virtue, were debauched with the 
wrong images of things, and with a language bordering up- 
on impious and obſcene. This licentious vein had grown in- 
to a faſhion under the rezoicings of king Charles II. and was 
now continued to pleaſe the vitiated palate of the gay and 
looſe people, that trequented the play-houſes for want of re- 
ligion and bufinels. The King, who rarely or never went to 
thole places of diverſion, was honeſtly informed of the ſcan- 
dal given to them; and therefore to put ſome check upon 
their hberty and lewdneſs, he commanded the following or- 
der to be ſent to both play-houſes. 

His majeſty being informed, that, notwithſtanding an or- 
der made in June 1697, by the earl of Sunderland, then 
lord chaniberlain of the houſehold, to prevent the profane- 
nels and immorality of the ſtage, ſeveral plays had lately 
been acted, containing expreſſions contrary to religion and 
goo manners. And whereas the maſter of the revels had 
repreſented, that, in contempt of the ſaid order, the actors 
did neglect to leave out ſuch profane and indecent expreſſions, 
as he had thought proper to be omitted: Therefore it was 
his majeſty's pleaſure, that that they ſhould not hereafter 
pretume to act any thing in any play, contrary to religion and 
good manners, as they ſhould anſwer at their utmoſt peril. 
At the faine time the maſter of the revels was commanded 
not to licenſe any plays containing, irreligious or immoral ex- 
preftions, and to give notice to the lord chamberlain, if 
the players preſumed to act any thing, which he had truck 
Out, 

Towards the end of March, the earl of Warwick and 
lord Mohun being feverally indicted for the murder of cap- 
tam Richard Coote, were tried by the houſe of peers, in a 
court prepared for that purpoſe, in Weſtminſter Hall ; the 
lord chancellor of Ungland being conſtituted lord high-ſtew- 
ard upon this occaſion, and the court being opened with the 
uſual ceremonies, the trial of the earl of Warwick came on 
firſt, and laſted till late in the evening; When the pecrs ad- 
journed to their own houſe, and, after ſeveral debates, the 
lords temporal, only, returned to the court in Weltminſter- 
Hall ; where they delivered their judgments, * f-riatim,” up— 
on their honours; and unanimoutly acquitted the earl of the 
murder, but found him guilty of manſlaughter. The next 
day came on, in like manner, the trial of the lord Mohun ; 
who was acquitted of the murder by the unanimous ſuffrages 
o! the pecrs then preſent h. | 

On the 14th of May, the earl of Jerſey, lately returned 
from his embully to France, was appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, in the room of the duke of Shrewtbury. The duke, 
by a fall from his horſe, was rendered incapable to undergo 
the tatigue of the ſecretary's place; but he accepted of that 
of lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold ; and, accord- 
ingly, in October following, the key and white ſtaff were de- 
livered ro him by the king. He afterwards went to France 
and Iraly for change of air, and married an Italian lady 
Adeluida Palleotica, of Bologna. The carl of Manchettec 
was appointed ecmbatlador extraordinary to France; and the 
earl oft Pembroke being declared lord prefident of the coun- 
ci}, the privy ſeal was given to the lord v:iſcoune Lonſdale. 
On the laſt day of May, the king appointed the lord chan- 
cellor, the lord preſident of the council, the lord privy ſeal, 
the lord ſteward of the houſhold, the carl of Bridgewater, 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, the earl of Marlborough, 
the carl of zerley, and Mr. Montague, to be lords juſtices 
of England, during his abſence. Te day after, the King 
went from Kenſington ro Margate ; where he embarked tor 
Holland, and on the 3d of June, landed at Orange Polder ; 
flom whence he went tothe Hague.“ 


nature of the ſervice would admit, either, with or without a fig manual, 
was contrary to the rules and methods of the navy, and ot dangerous con- 
ſequcnce. ö © 

+ All which they begged leave to lay before his majeſty, deſi ing, that he 
would be gracioully pleated to take ettectual care, that the mumanagements 
herein complained of might be prevented tor the future,” 

' He was fo popular, that in the former parliament, when he was a com- 
moner, he was knight of the thire for Middleiex, knight of the ſhure tor 
Cambridge county, and burgets for Portmouth, an honout, without ex- 
ample, in the rolls of parliament. | 

The caſe was thus: The lords Warwick and Mohun, and the e iptains 
French and Coote, with Mr. Dockwria and Mr. James, being at a tavern, a 
quarrel aroſe ; and they all went in chairs to Leiceſter-Fields, between one 
and two o'clock in the morning; and a duel was fought in the dark, three 
againtt three; in which Coote was killed by French, as was laid. The 
main evidence againſt the lord Warwic\. was, that his word was bloody, and 
French's was not. ; 

* he earl of Jeiſey obtained leave for the duchels de la Force, a pro- 
teſtant, to quit France; where, upon the death of her huſbang, ſhe was 
thrown into a nunnery at Evreux, in Normandy, and had endured four- 
teen years perſecution, with great conſtancy. She came over with the coun- 
teſs of Jerſey, and lived here to a very greit age. 
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The commons of England having voted, That twelve 
thouſand men ſhould be maintained in Ireland, the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom applied themſelves to find the neceſ- 
fary funds to anſwer the charge ; and, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, an act paſſed for raiſing 120,090]. on all lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments in Ireland. This being done, the 
parlfament was prorogued ; and, ſeven months after, a new 
commiſhon, conſtituting the duke of Bolton, the earl of 
Berkeley, and the ear] of Galway, lords Juſtices of Ireland, 
was opened, and read in council, and theſe two earls having 
been ſworn in the uſual manner, were complimented by the 
council, and ſeveral other perſons of quality '. 

All this while the Scots company were under no ſmall un- 
eaſineſs: But, notwithſtanding the ſeveral repulies, which 
they had met with in England, their court of directors, to- 
wards the beginning of the year, befides the letters formerly 
mentioned ſent another to the lord Scafield, ſecretary of ſtare, 
to put him in mind of his promiſe, rouching their petition, 
and the parliament's addreſs tothe king. To which he wrote 
an anſwer on the 7th of February: “ That he had pre- 
ſented their petition to the king, and was commanded to let 
them know, That, there being accounts, that the ſhips be- 
longing to the company, were arrived on the coaſts of Ame— 
rica, and the particular defign not being communicated to 
his majeſty, he therefore delayed to give an anſwer, till he 
received cettain information of their ſettlement.” Ihe com- 
pany having this intimation from the King, their counci]- 
general wrote a letter to him, importing ; © That they bad 
arrived ſafe at their intended port, within a league of the 
Golden Iſland, on the coaſt of Darien; and, after having 
treated aboard the ſhips with the natives, who were always 
owned to be proprietors of that part of the coaſt, their men 
had, at the requeſt,, and with the conſent of the natives, 
landed on. the 4th of November 1698, and taken poſſeſſion of 
an uninhabited place, never before pofltled by any Euro- 
pean whatever; and that, in purſuance of the treaty, the 
chief men and leaders of the natives had joined with, and 
taken commiſſion fiom the council, That they thought it 
their duty, at their firſt meeting, to give his majeſty an ac— 
count thereof ; and likewiſe, that by letters from the council, 
bearing date at New Edinburgh in Caledonia (the naine given 
to their new ſettlement) the 28th of December, they were 
poſitively informed, that the French had a deſign upoa all 
that coaſt, or at leaſt to make a ſettlement ſomewhere there- 
abouts. And they humbly conceived, that the firm ſettle— 
ment of their colony in thoſe parts might be a means of pre- 
venting, or at lcalt eſlening the evil conſequences, that 
might arife to his mazelly's kingdoms and dominions every 


where, by the ſettlement of any powerful foreign neighbour | 


upon any part of that coaſt. And that, as they were always 
bound thankfully to acknowledge his goodneſs for granting 
them thoſe privileges and his letters patents, by which their 
company was eſtabliſhed ; fo they did in all humility contt- 
dently expect his royal favour and protection, as having, 
in all the ſteps of their conduct, through the whole courle 
of that affair, ſtrictly obſerved the conditions required by the 
act of parliament and letters patents: And they referred that, 
together with the contents of their laſt petition, to his royal 
conſideration, to give ſuch directions therein, as to his wil- 
dom ſhould ſeem meer and expedicnt.” 

The news of the Scots ſettlement at Daricn alarmed moſt 
of the nations of Europe, who had plantations in the neigh- 
bourhood. And it was no wonder, that the Spaniards in 
particular complained loudly of it. It lay fo near Porto 
Bello and Panama on the one fide, and Carthagena on the 
other, that they could not think they were fafe, when ſuch a 
neighbour came ſo near the center of their empire in America. 
The French king allo complained of this, as an invaſion of 


 Aletter at this time from the king to the earl of Galway, ſhews how 
much he was chagrincd at the late proceedings. 


Kenſington, Jan. 1, 1699. 


1 have not writ to you all this winter, by reaſon of my vexation at what 
paſſed in the parhament, and becauſe of the uncertainty I was. under to 
know what to lend you. It is not poflible to be more ſenſibly touched than 
I am, at my not being able to do more for the poor refugee officers, who 
have ſerved me with ſo much zeal and fidelity. I am afraid the good God 
will puniſh the ingratitude of this nation. I could hardly get the eſtabliſli- 
ment of Ireland paſſed, as it will be ſent you: There are retrenchments, 
which I was forced to make, though I like them not; and, doubtleſs ſome 
of them muſt be changed. The duke of Bolton ſcems pleated with you, 
but not with the chancellor, I have this day diſpatched a new commiſſion 
for the lords juſtices of Ireland, by joining with the duke of Bolton, and 
yon, the ear! of Berkeley; who is an ealy man, and will be agreeable to 
you. I am perfectly ſatisfied with your conduct; and hope now you will 
be left undiſturbed, ſince, in the laſt parliament nothing was ſaid of you, 
though you were much thigatened, I fear, the commithon given here by 
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the Spaniſh dominions, and offered the court of Madriq , 
fleet to diſlodge the Scots. 

The marquis of Canales, the Spaniſh embaſſador in Ens. 
land, likewiſe preſented the following memorial to the king; 
The king, my maſter, being informed from ſeveral place. 
and laſtly, from the governor of the Havanna, of the inſult 
and attempt of ſome Scots ſhips, provided with men, ang 
other things requiſite, who are endcavouring to ſettle them. 
ſelves in his dominions in America, and particularly in the 
province of Darien, his majeſty has received theſe advice; 
with great diſcontent, as a mark of diſregard, and a breach 
of the alliance between the two crowns (which his majeſty 
has hitherto, and always will religiouſly oblerve, and from 
which ſo many advantages have accrued to his majeſty ang 
his ſubjects) from which alliance his majeſty did not expect 
thele ſudden inſults of his majeſty's ſubjects, and that in: 
time of peace, without any occaſion or pretence, in the very 
heart of his dominions. All that the King defires is, that f 
be repreſented to his majeſty how very ſenſible he is of theb 
hoſtilities and unjuſt proceedings, againſt which he will take 
proper meaſures,” * 

It was further urged by the Spaniards, that they were once 
pollefled of Darien; and, though they found it too un- 
healthy to ſettle there, yet the right to it belonged till tg 
them; and conſequently, that the ſeizing of it was a breach 
of treaty, and a violent poſſeſnon of their country. In an- 
{wer tothis, the Scots aflerted, that the nations of Darien 
were never Conquered by the Spaniarcs, and were by conſe— 
quence a free people. hey alledged, that they had pur- 
chuſed of thoſe natives leave to poſſeſs themſelves of that 
place; and that the Spaniards had abandoned the country, 
becaute they could not reduce the natives; fo that the pre. 
tenſion of the firſt diſcovery was made void; and then, the 
natives being left to themtelves, it was lawful for the Scots 
to treat with them. 

It was given out, that there was mych gold in the coun 
try; and the Scots were ſo full of hopes from this project, 
that a fund was raiſed for carrying it on, greater than, as was 
thought, that Kingdom coul ftretch to. Four hundred 
thoutan! pounds ſterling was ſubſcribed, and a fourth par 
wrs paid down; and atterwards ſeventy thouſand pounds 
more were brought in; and a national fury ſeemed to have 
tranſported the whole kingdom upon this project. 

The jacobites went into the management with a particular 
heat. They faw the king would be much pretled from 
Spain. The Engliſh nation apprehendivg, that this v ould 
be ſet up as a breach of treaties, and that upon a rup! ur? 
their effects in Spain might be leized, grew alſo very unea!y 
at it. Upon which it was thought, that the king would in 
time be forced to ditown the invaſion, and to declare again! 
it; and in that caſe the jacobites hoped to have inflamed the 
kingdom with this, that the king denied them his profec- 
tion, while they were only acting according to law; and ths, 
they would have ſaid, was contrary to the coronation oth, 
and*ſo they would have thought they were freed from their 
allegiance to him. The jacobites having this project, dd 
all that was poſſble to raiſe the hopes of the nation to the 
higheſt degree. The Englith plantations grew alſo very lea. 
lous of the new colony; and feared, that the double ptoſped 
ot finding gold, and of robbing the Spaniards, would dias 
many planters from them into this new ſettlement; and that 
the buccanicrs might run into them: For by the Scots at, 
this place was tv be made a free port; and, if it was nt 
ruined, before it was well formed, they reckoned it. would 
become a feat of piracy, and another Algiers in thoſe parts. 
Upon theſe grounds the Engliſh nation inclined to deciare 
againſt this, and the King ſeemed convinced, that it was an 
infraction of his treaties with Spain. Orders therefore wetl 
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* Monſieur Colonna, marquiſs de Canales, was very unacceptable es 
king upon many accounts, and particularly for taking upon him to wall 
the room with his hat on, while the king was at dinner, directly wo 
trary to the cuſtom of the Britiſh court, Agcordingly, he was told 2 
pull off his hat, or forbear coming to court. He choſe to ablent himielt f 
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ſent, but very ſecretly, to the Engliſh plantations, particu- 
jacly to Jamaica, and the Leeward Iſlands, to forbid all 
commerce with the Scots at Darien, Accordingly, procla- 
mations were publiſhed at Jamaica, Barbadoes, New York, 
and New England, in his majeſty's name, fAlrictly command- 
ing al! his ſubjects, that they ſhould not pretume, on any 
retence whatſoever, to hold any correſpondence with the 
Scots at Darien, nor give them any affifſtance of arms, 
or ammunition, or proviſions, or any other neceflaries what- 
ſoever. 

Whilſt in Scotland all men were full of hopes that their 
new colony ſhould bring them home mountains of gold, 
theſe proclamations Came o their knowledge, and were com— 
lained of as acts of hoſtilities and violations of the common 
rights of humanity. It is true, the proclamations had a great 
effect on the colony, though otherwiſe it was too weak and 
ill ſupplied, as well as too much divided within welk, tO 
have ſubſiſted long. Thole, who had firit poſſelled thein- 
ſelves of it, were forced to abandon it. Soon after they had 
one from it, a ſecond recruit of men and proviſions were 
lent thither from Scotland. But one of their ſhips unhap- 
pily took fire, in which they had the grcateſt ſtock of provi- 
ſons; and ſo theſe likewiſe went off. And, though the 
third reinforcement, that foon followed this, was both Hrong— 
er and better furniſhed, yet they tel] into ſuch factions among 
themſelves, that they were too weak to refit the Spaniards, 
who, feeble as they were, yet law the neceihcy of attacking 
them; and they, finding themfelves unable to refilt the 
force, which was brought againkt then, capitulated ; and 
with that the whole defign foi] 10 the ground, partty tor 
want of ſtoc k and {111 in thoſe, who managed it, and 
partly by the baſeneſs and treachery of thofe, whom they 
employed. 

The conduct of the king's miniſters in Scotland was much 
cenſured in the whole progrets of this affair, for they had 
connived at it, if not encouraged it, in hopes that the defign 
would fall of itſelf; but now 1t was not lo caſy to cure the 
univerſal diſcontent, which the miſcarriage of this delign to 
the impoveriſhing of the whole kingdom, had raiſed, and 
which now began to ſpread like a contagion among all ſorts 
of people. 

King William, having received the compliments of the 
foreign miniſters, and other perſons of quality, on his fate 


ar arrival in Holland, affiſted at the aſſembly of the States-Ge- 
n veral, and at that of the ſtates of Holland, and given inſtruc— 
14 tions to Mr. Hill, whom he had appointed his envoy cxiruor- 
ice dinary to Savoy, to make his compliment of congratulation 
os that court upon the birth of the prince of Piedmont (which 
in had been notified to him in England by count Matley) he 
init et out for Loo, at which palace, and that of Dieren, br 
the ſpent moſt part of the ſummer in his uſual diverfions 
cc bunting and ſhooting. | 

his, WW About the latter end of Auguſt, the ſtates of Holland, out 
ith, Nef their regard for the king's preſervation, publiſhed a placart, 
heir Iquiring, that all ſuch perſons, as had bcen declared rebels 
dd England, ſhould immediately depart their dominions. 
the ad a few days after the king reviewed the Dutch forces in— 


camped near Arnheim, and then returned to Loo, *to enicr- 
Min his boſom friend the old duke of Zell, who was come 
Biither to make hita a viſit with a numerous retinue. 

The duke of Zell ſtaid about two months with the king at 
Jo, and, during the king's refidence there, the carl of Port- 
bad, the French embaflador count Tallard, and the grand 
F*ntonary of Holland, had frequent conferences about the 
Mar of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. There being alſo good reaſon 
0 be apprehenſive of a rupture between the two northern 
Tonns, his majeſty ſent inſtructions to monfieur Opdam, the 
Witch embaſſador in Sweden, to uſe his utmolt endeavours 
© prevent it, which were however ineffectual. About the 


gen die of October, the king came to the aflembly of the 
„, and having ſettled the ſtate of the Dutch army and 
nz: WE for the enſuing year, be embarked for England, Octo— 
be WF" 26, landed at Margate the next day, lay that night at 
ſent piterbury, and on the 18th arrived at Kenfington. 

wy bis year died the marquis of Wincheſter, whom the 
ant) lg had created duke of Bolton ; he wes a man of a ſtrange 
red d «ure; he had the ſpleen to a very high degree, and af- 


ted an extravagant behaviour; for many weeks he would 


IF conceit not to ſpeak one word ; and at other times he 
not open his mouth, till ſuch an hour of the day, 
* be thought the air was pure; he changed the day into 
bil, and often hunted by torch-light, and took all forts 
uberties to himſelf, many of which were very difagree- 
i abet about him. In the end of king Charles's time, 
IRE king James's reign, he affected an appearance of 
Which afterwards he compared to Junius Brutus's be- 
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haviour under the Tarquins. With all this, he was a 
knowing, and a very crafty politic man; and was ar 
flatterer when that was neceflary to compats bis ed, nw! 
generally he was ſucceſsful. He was a man of a pv." 
pence, and of a moſt ravenous avarice to tupport ih: ; 
and, though he was much hated, yet he carried mar ers 
before him with ſuch authority and tuccels, that, he Was, 
in all reſpects, the great riddle of the age. 

This ſummer fir Joſiah Child died; he was, a man of great 

notions as to merchandize, which was his education, and in 
which he ſucceeded beyond any man of his time; he a! plied 
himſelt chicfly to the Eaſt-India trade, which by bis manage- 
ment was Taited fo high, that it drew much envy and jea- 
louſy both upon himtſelf and upon the company, He had 2 
compuls of Knowledge and apprehenſion unu'nal to men of 
his protefſion. He was vain aud covetous, and chought too 
cunning, though he feemed to be always fincere, 
A few days after the king's return, Mr Mountagoe, havy- 
ing a view to the auditor's place, refigned his teat at the 
trealury-board, and was ſuccecded as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer by Mr. John Smith, and by Mr. H:11, now returned 
from Savoy, as one of thc lords of the tr-atury, 

Many expected to ſee a new partament - for the king's 
ſpeech at the end of the former ſeſſion look'd like a con 
plaint, and an appeal to the nation againd them; he ſeemed 
inclined to it, but his miniſters would not venture on it : 
the ditſolving a parhament in anger has aiways caſt ſuch 2 
toad on thoſe, who were thought to have adviſed it, that 
few have been able to bear it; beſides, the ditbanding the 
army had rendered the members, who promoted it, very 
popular to the nation; fo they would have ſent up the ſame 
men, and it was thought that there was little occaſion for 
heat in another ſeſſion. And therefore, the parliament beins 
met the 16th of November, the king addieffed himiſelt to 
both houles in the following manner: 


„ My lords and gentlemen, 


cc Hope you will not think I have called you out of yon: 


Countries too ſoon, it you co der, that our common 
ſecurity requires a farther provifio, d be made for the 


ſatety of the kingdom by fr , fore we arc at the 
end of what was granted dul, the laſt ſeſnion. 
And, when vou enter u, on this b.; Y licve you will 


think 1t. n ceftary to take care ot the "Ss of the th'Þs 411d 
of the fortihcations, without which our cet cannot be ſafe, 
when it 15 n harbour, 

* I cannot omit to put you in mind of another matter, in 
which fo great a number of my ſubjects is concerned, and 
wherein the honour of the kingdom, and the faith of parlia- 
ments, is ſo far engaged, that our tuture lecurity ſeems *0 

pend upon it; I mean, the making good the deficiencies 
0 the funds,” and the dilcharging the debts contracted 
by renton of the war. 

„Ane till we may be fo happy to ſee the public debrs 
paid. 1 ih:il rope no {© fhon will end without ſomething done to- 
waidsJeflenng em. While I am ſpeakiag to you on this head, 
I thinx my ſelt oblipe to mention, with a very particular 
concern, a debt, which is ov:ag to the prince of Dentuark, 


the Hate whereot I have erdercd to be laid before you. 
„Gentlemen of the houte of commons, 


© Theſe are things of ſuch importance, that I mutt ear- 


neſtly recommend them to your conſideration, and dcfire you 


to provide the neceſſary ſupplics. 
My lords and gentlemen, 


& There is nothing I ſhould more rcjoice in, than that I 
were not under the neceſſity of ſo often aſking aids of my 
people. But as the reaſon of it is evident, becauſe the funds, 
tormerly applied to defray the public expence, are now anti- 
cipated for payment of the debrs of the kingdom; ſo it is my 
ſatisfaction, that you all ſee, that nothing of what 1s demand- 
ed, is for any perſonal uſe of mine. And I do faithfully aſ- 
ſure you, that no part of what is given fhall be diverted from 
any purpoſe, for which it is defigned, 

6 [ believe the nation is already ſenſible of the good offects 
of peace, by the manifeſt increaſe of trade, which I thail 
make it my bufineſs to encourage by all means in my power. 
Probably, it might receive an advantage, it ſome good bill 
were prepared for the more effectual preventing and puniſh- 
ing unlawful and clandeſtine trading, which does not only 
tend to defraud the public, bur prejudices the tair merchanr, 
and diſcourages our own manutactures, 
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«© The encreaſe of the poor is become a burden to the 
kingdom; and their looſe and idle life does, in ſome meaſure, 
contribute to that depravation of manners, which 1s com- 
plained of, I fear, with too much reaſon, Whether the 
ground of this evil be from defects of laws already made, or 
in the execution of them, deſerves your confideration. As it 
is an indiſpenſable duty, that the poor, who are not able to 
help themſelves, ſhould be maintained; ſo T cannot but 
think it extremely defirable, that ſuch, as are able and wil- 
ling ſhould not want employ ment; and ſuch, as ae obſtinate 
and unwilling, fhould be compelled to labour. 


& My lords and gentlemen, 


& ] have a ſull aſſurance of the good affections of my po- 
ple; which I ſhall endeavour to preſerve, by a conſtant care 
of their juſt rights and liberties; by maintaining the eſtablith- 
ed religion; by ſeeing the courſe of juſtice kept ſteady and 
equal; by countenancing virtue, and diſcouraging vice; and 
by declining no dithiculties nor dangers, where their welfare 
and profperity may be concerned. Theſe are my reſolutions ; 
and I am perſuaded that you are come together with purpoles, 
on your part, ſuitable to theſe of mine. Since, then, our 
aims are only for the general good, let us act with confidence 
in one another; which will not fail, by God's bleſſing, to 
make me a happy king, and you a happy, flourithing 
people.” 

This excellent ſpeech was ſo far from removing (as it was 
hoped) the il} impreſſions, which the diflatis faction the King 
had expreſſed upon the proceedings of the commons, when 
he parted with them laſt, had left in their minds, that it 
ſ-rved rather to encteaſe them. The commons, notwith- 
ſtanding their diſbanding the forces, would not ſuffer the leaſt 
intimation of their want of confidence in the king ; and grew 
angry at their bring thought to have given any occation to 
ſuch a ſuſpicion : Inſtead, therefore, of an addreſs of thanks, 
they preſented a fort of remonſtrance, ſetting forth; “ That, 
being highly ſenſible, that there was nothing more neceſſary 
for the peace and proſperity of the kingdom, for the quieting 
people's minds, and diſappointing his enemies deſigus, than 
a mutual and entire confidence between him and his parlia- 
ment; they did eſteem it their greateſt misfortune, that, after 
having ſo amply provided for his and the government's ſecuri— 
ty, both by ſca and land, any jealouſy ornuſtruſt had been raiſed 
of their duty and affection to him and his people: And beg- 
ged leave to repreſent to him, That it would greatly conduce 
to the continuing and cſtabhſhing an entice confidence be- 
tween him and them, that he would thew marks of his high 
diſpleaſure towards all, that ſhould prefuine to miſrepreſent 
their proceedings to him; and they, on their part, being du— 
ly ſenſible of his conſtant concern to maintain their civil and 
religious rights, in defence whereot he had fo often expoſed 
his perſon, would do all they could to prevent and diſcourage 
all falſe. rumours and 1eports, reflecting on his majeſty's go- 
vernment, whereby to create any miſunderſtanding between 
him and his ſubjects.” To this the King returned the follow- 
ing an{wer : * 

“Gentlemen, my parliaments have done fo great things 
for me; and I have, upon all proper occations, eypreſſed ſo- 
great a ſenſe of their kindneſs ; and my opinion tas been ſo 
often declared, that the happineſs of any Engliſh king de- 
pends upon an entire correſpondence between him and his 
parliament, that it may not ſcem ſtrange for me to affure 
you, that no perſon has ever yet dared to go about to miſte— 
preſent-to me the proceedings of either houſe, Had I found 
any ſuch, they would immediately have felt the highett marks 
of my diſpleaſure. It is a juſtice I owe, not only to my par- 
ſiament, but to every one of my ſubjects, to judge of them 
oy their actions: And this rule I will fleadily purſue, If 
any ihall attempt, hereafter, to put me upon other methods, 
by calumnics, or miſtepreſentations, they will nat only fail 
oi ſucceſs, but ſhall be looked upon and treated by me, as 
my. worſt enemies. 

++ Gentlemen, 1 aim pleaſed to ſee by your addreſs, that 
you have the ſame thoughts of the great advantages, which 
will enſue to the kingdom from our mutual confidence, as I 
2xpreftcd to both houtes at the opening of this ſeſſion. I take 
very kindly the atlturance vou give me, of uſing your utmoſt 
care and endeavours to prevent and diſcourage all falſe ru— 
mours and reports roflecting upon me and my government ; 
and | faithfully promiſe you, that no actions of mine ſhall give 
you a juſt ground for any miſunderſtanding between me and 
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As thoſe, who oppoled the king, were reſolved to force a 
change of miniſtry upon him, they ſought all occaſions for 


UAT EON OF RAPIN- 8s 


this, and imagined they had found a good pretence, in th. 
tollowing affair. 

In the beginning of the year 1695, the earl of Bellamg, 
was made governor of New Vork; and the king at that tj. 
did him the honour to fay, that * he thought him a man gf 
reſolution and integrity, and, with thoſe qualities, the more 
likely than any other he could think of to put a ſtop to the 
growth of piracy ;* with which that province and the ref} 9 
the American colonies were remarkably infeſted, for which 
reaſon he intended to put the government of New England 
allo into his hands. Upon this all perſons, who had concern 
in New York, made their application to him ; and amon 
others colonel Robert Levingſton, a man of a conſiderable 
eſtate and fair reputation, who had ſeveral employ ments in 
the province of New Vork; on which account, as well 3; 
that of other matters, which he had then depending before 
the council and the treaſury, he had frequent acceſs to him. 
Bellamont taking occaſion to mention to him the ſcandal, 
which lay upon New York, in reſpect to the encouragement, 
which pirates found there, Levingſton conſeſſed, there wx 
too much ground for the complaint; and that, it ſome ſpeed; 
and el}cctual courſe was not taken to ſupprels theſe enormitics, 
lo many perſons would be drawn into the guilt, that it would 
become very difficult to maſter them. He then propoſed tg 
him to employ captain William Kidd lately come from New. 
York in a floop ot his own, who had told him he knew mot 
ot the principal pirates, and their places of rendezvous, and 
would undertake ro ſecure molt of them, in caſe he might b 
employed in one of the King's ſhips, a good failor, ot aboy 
thirty guns and one hundred and fifty men, fince, though 
the pirates were many in number, yet they had at that time 
no ſhips of confiderable force. Levingſton repreſented Kidd 
as a bold honeſt man, and one he believed fitter than any 
other to be employed en that occaſion. The earl of Bella. 
mont acquainted the king with this propoſal, which wa 
thought neceflary'to be immediately confidered, becauſe ſeve- 
ral informations upon oath were then come to the ſecretary of 
ſtate of ſeveral veflels gone and going from Bermudas, New 
York, Rhode Iſland, &c. under the command of Thomas 
Too, William Maze, John Ireland, Thomas Wake, and 
others, all of them pirates, who had made ſeveral ſutaticil 
voyages, and returned with great wealth. The king con- 
ſulted the admiralty on this occaſion ; but the war employing 
all the King's ſhips, which were in a condition for ſervice, 
and the great want of ſeamen, notwithanding the pre!s, and 
all other means vſed, together with the remotencls of the 
vovage, and the uncertainty of meeting with the pirates, c 
taking them, though they might be found out, occafioned, 
after tome deliberation, the laying aſide of this project. Le- 
vingſton however would not give it over, but propoſed to 
the carl of Bellamont, that, if perſons of conftderation might 
be induced to join in the expence of buying and fitting out: 
proper ſhip, he had ſuch an opinion of Kidd's capacity and 
good meaning, and fo great a defire that fome ſtop might be 
pdt to thoſe piracies, that he would himſelf be one of the un. 
dertakers, and that he and Kidd would be a fifth part of toe 
charge; Kidd, as he alledged, being a ſettled inhabitant “ 
New York, where he had a competent eſtate, and had mt 
ried a wife with a good fortune, by whom he had a child: 
'That he lived regularly, and his good behaviour might be 
depended upon with aſſurance, becauſe, if he did othetkt 
than as his duty would oblige him, he had no place to g '% 
jor he had acted ſuch things againſt the French ſince the wah 
that he durſt never truſt himſelf to them. But, as the firo'g 
eft argument, that could be made uſe of for truſting N 
the colonel offered to be bound for the faithful execution © 
his commiſſion. All this the earl made known to the King 
who highly approved of the deſign; and, to encoulch' 
it, was pleaſed to conſent, that the perſons, who engig® 
ſhould have a grant of what Kidd ſhould take from the h 
as far as it might belong to them, except a tenth, which an 
reſerved to ſhew, that the King was a partner in the unde. 
taking. Upon this encouragement the earl of Bellamont of 
poſed it to the lord chancellor Sommers, the duke ot SI 
bury, the carl of Romney, and the earl of Orford, fir e 
mund. Harriſon, and others, who agreed to his propoia! * 
60001. expence, of which Levingſton and Kidd were to e 
fifth part. The whole management of the affair ws ſen 
the earl of Bellamont. The commitiion granted to Ride 2 
nothing in it, contrary to law, or diflerent from the conte 
form ot commiſſions of that kind, of which there had vec 
great number. There was a power to fight with and „ 
pirates, in order to bring them to a legal trial; but 00 
word of treating with them, or pardoning them; ) 
was given out by the old Eaft-India company, and that 4 
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I was a notorious pirate, where he had received a commiſſion 
en the admiralty as a privateer, before he was employed 
4 " cheſe noble adventurers, of whom he never ſaw the duke 
W of Sntew'ſhury or the lord Sommers. He was introduced to 
ne car! of Orford by the earl of Bellamont, and to the earl of 
mney by colonel Hewetſon, which was all he knew of 
em. He bad no inſtructions public or private from any of 
be adventurers, except failing orders from the earl of Bella- 
host, by which he was directed to purſue the letter of his 
3 commiſſion. 
purſuant to the orders, which Kidd had received from 
de earl of Bellamont and fir Edmund Harriſon, he failed 
ia the Adventure Galley from Plymouth, in April 1695, to 
Neu York, and in his way took a French prize. From 
thence he went to Madeira, thence to Bonaviſta, and St. Jago, 
from whence he proceeded to Madagaſcar, and from thence 
le ctuiſed at the entrance of the Red Sea; but, effecting 
botbing, he ſailed to Calicut, and took a ſhip of a hundred 
aach fitty tons; the maſter of which, and three or four of his 
Þ crew, were Dutchmen, the reſt Moors; and this ſhip he car- 
ried to Madagaſcar l. From thence he failed again, and 
AIbout five weeks after he took the Quedagh Merchant of four 
E hundred tons; the maſter of which was one Wight an En— 
oliſhman. She had on board two Dutch mates and a French 
gunner; the crew were all Moors; in all about ninety per- 
bons. This ſhip he carried to St. Mary's near Madagatcar, 
and there he ſhared the goods with his crew, forty ſhares to 
bis own uſe. Here ninety of his crew, who were a hundred 
and fifty-one in all, left him, and went on board the Mocha 
frigate, an Eaſt-India company ſhip, which had turned pirate, 
End then lay there. Kidd and the reſt of his men burnt the 
Adventure Galley at St. Mary's, and they all went on board 
the Quedagh Merchant, and failed for the Weſt-Indies. Be— 
ing denied ſoccour at Anguila and St.“ Homas's, he {failed to 
Mona, lying between Porto Rico and Eliſpaniola, and there, 
br the means of one Bolton got ſome proviſions from Cura- 
E coa, He bought a floop of Bolton, in which he loaded part 
Jof his goods, and lett the Quedagh Merchant, with the rel! 
of the goods, in truſt with Bolton, and ſeventeen or eighteen 
men in her. In this floop he touched at ſeveral places, and 
liſpoled of a great part of his goods, and at laſt came to Bol- 
ton in New England, where the carl of Bellamont ſeized 
bin, ard what goods he had left; for he had pretended, 
tat the Quedagh Merchant, being manned with Moors, was 
a lawful prize, though there was no proof, that the com- 
mander and his crew had committed any piracies on the En— 
gliſh or any European, or indeed Indian nation. The earl of 
bellamont, by letters of the 8th of July, 1699, ſent notice 
Not Ridd's being taken to the ſecretary of flate, and to the 
council ot trade; tranſmitted the informations againſt him, 
E together with his examinatzons, and a particular account of 
all his own proceedings in relation to Kidd and other pirates; 
and prefled, that immediate care might be taken in England, 
to lend for them in order to their trial, taking notice, that in 
Nes England there was no law to puniſh piracy with death; 
and that in thoſe parts the people were ſo tavourable to 
pirates, by reaſon of the wealth they brought and diſperſed 
wong them, that little juſtice could be expected.“ He hke- 
vile defired orders with reſpect to the goods, which he had 
pcured, Upon this advice the lords juſtices directed the ad- 
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Ibe pirates had made a ſort of ſettlement on the iſland of Madagaſcar? 
aer Henry Avery, who, thinking himſelf not well uſed in the Englith fea 
nee, had turned pirate. This man had not only taken and robbed a large 
p belonging to the Mogul, on board of which was an Indian princeſs and 

yet trcuſme, but he committed ſeveral other piracies. The Eaſt-India 
pan, tearing reprifals from the Mogul, repreſented the neceſſity of de- 
oynmg ſthoſe pirates, who were thus harboured in Madagaſcar. Avery and 

companions falling out, and being almoſt left alone, he got a paflage to 
i gland, and as ſome ſay to Ireland, He had intruſted the remains of the 
nder which he brought with him, with a perſon who cheated him of 10 


; much ot it, that he died of want, The lords juſtices of England, hearing of 


arma in 1696, iſſued out a proclamation for apprehending this famous 
Ie. His father was a Devonſhire man, and lived near Biddeford, where 
r hacha ſmall eſtate. His mother and fifter were both there, when the 
$Poclamation was read for his apprehenſion, and it was faid, he had pre- 
. "ted his fiſter with the pearl necklace, he had taken from the Indian prin- 
EY Finch the afterwards told. I | 
, bout this time biſhop Burnet publiſhed a noted work, of which he gives 
„„ bo mg account : I publiſhed, this year, an expoſition of the thirty- 
Foes of religion: It ſeemed a work much wanted, and it was juitly 
el at, that none of our divines had attempted any ſuch par- 
FG ma way ſuitable to the dignity of the ſubject : For ſome flight 
wayſes ot them are not worth either mentioning or reading. It was a work 
wed tudy and labour, and laid a man open to many malicious at- 
£25 this made ſome of my friends adviſe me againſt publiſhing it; in 
Idee with them, I kept it five years by me, after I had finiſhed it 
ET” ce no prevailed on by the archbiſhop and many of my own 
CONN a great many others, to delay the publiſhing it no longer. 
Ne tha * oper addition to the hiſtoty of the reformation, to explain and 
b doctrme, which was then eſtabliſhed, I was moved firſt, by the 
(1%, and prefled by the late archbiſhop to write; I can appeal to the 
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miralty immediately to diſpatch away one of the king's ſhips 
to fetch Kidd and the. other pirates in ſafe cuſtody, together 
with their effects. The admiralty appointed the Rocheſter 
man of war tor that ſervice, which had her orders according - 
ly, and failed for Boſton with other ſhips under her convoy ; 
but, the Rocheſter being diſabled by a ſtorm from continuing 
the voyage, and forced back, it was preſently reported, that 
it was all colluſion between the miniſters and adventurers, who 
had no mind that Nidd ſhould be brought to England, for 
fear ot his making diſcoverics, that the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, the lord chancellor Sommers, &c. were turned pi- 
rates; fince to be partner with pirates is the ſame thing 
as being pirates themſelves. So heavy a load was caſt on 
the miniſtry, chiefly on him who was at the head of 
the jultice of the nation ; it was ſaid, he ought not to have 
engaged in ſuch a project; and it was malicioufly infinu- 
ated, that the privateer would not have turned pirate, in 
confidence of the protection of thoſe who employed him, 
it he had not ſecret orders from them for what he did. Such 
black conſtructions are men, who are engaged in parties, 
apt to make of the actions of thole, whom they intend to diſ- 
grace, even. againſt their own conſciencos: So that an un- 
dertaking, that was not only innocent but meritorious, was 
traduced az a defign for robberv. and piracy. This was 
urged in the houſe of commons as highly criminal, for which 
all, who were concerned in it, ought to be turned out of 
their employments; and a motion was made, the 6th of De- 
cember, that the letters patents granted to the carl of Bella— 
mont and others, of pirates goods, were dithonourable to the 
King, againſt the Jaw of nations, contrary to the laws and 
ftatures of the land, invaſive of property, and deſtructive of 
trade and commerce; but it was rejected by a great majority, 

The next attempt was to remove the biſhop of Saliſbury from 
bring preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter. Some objected 
his being a Scotchman ; and others remembered his paltoral 
letter, which had been ordered to be burnt. So an addreſs 
to the king for that purpole, was moved, the 13th of Decem- 
ber; but this motion was likewite loſt by the lame majority, 
that had carried the former vate m. 

Mean while, the ſupply for the ſmall army and fleet was 
ſettled, and a fund was given forit. Thoſe who had reduced 
the army, thought it ncedleſs to have fo great a force at fea ; 
ſo on the 21ſt of December, it was reſolved, that ſeven thou- 
{and men ſhould be the complement tor fea-lervice the next 
year. This was moved by the tories, and the whigs readily 
gave way to this reduction, becauſe the fleet was now in ano— 
ther management ; the carl of Orford, with his triends, 
being laid aftde, and a fet of tories brought into their 
places“. | 

The great buſineſs of this ſeſſion was the affair of the 
forfeited eſtates in Ireland. Among the complaints againſt 
the court, one was, that the king had given grants of theſe 
eſtates. It has been remembered, that a bill being ſent up 
by the commons, attainting the Iriſh that had been in arms, and 
applying their eſtates to the paying the public debts, leaving 
only a power to the king, to difpo'c of the third part of them, 
was like to lie long betore the lords; many pentions being 
offered againſt it; upon which the king, to bring the ſeſſion 
to a ſpeedy concluſion, had promiſed that this matter ſhould 
be kept entire, till their next meeting}: But, the next ſeſlion 


ſearcher of all hearts, that I wrote it with great ſincerity and a good intention, 
and with all the apphcation and care, I was capable of; I did then expect, 
what I have fince met with, that malicious men would employ both their in— 
duſtry and ill-nature, to find matter toi _centfure and cavils; but, though 
there have been ſome books writ on purpole agninſt it, and many im fermons 
and other treatiſes have occaſionally retlefted,' with great ſeverity, upon je— 
veral pafſages in it, yet this had been done, with 10 little juſtice or reaion, 
that I am not yet convinced, that there is one fingle period or exprethon, 
that is juſtly remarked on, or that can give ine any occalion, either to re- 
tract, or ſo much as to explain any one part of that whole work; which 1 
was very reudy to have done, it 1 had ſcen cauſe for it, There was another 
reaton, that teemed to determine me to the publiſhing 1t at this time, namely, 
the growth of popety. | 

» The commons laid a duty on Iriſh hops, on Eafſt-India goods, and 
continued the duties on French goods and wines, towards railing the tupply ; 
and ordered a clauſe in one of the money bills, tor the importing cultoin- 
tree a certain quantity of paper for printing Dr. Alix's Ecclettaſtical Hiſtory, 
They reſolved, that a ſupply be granted to his majeſty towards the payment 
of his proportion of the debt owing to the prince ot Denmark, and the mo- 
nies to he raiſed to be laid out in this kingdom, and ſettled upon the prince 
and princeſs, and their ifſue, according to their marrage-agreement. That 
an addreis be prelented to his majeſty, that he would ute his endeavours to 
procure other princes and ſtates to pay their proportions of the ſaid debt, 
They agreed upon-a ſupply for the coinage, tor circulating exchequer-bills 
one year longer, for making good the deficiencics. of the three ſhillings iu the 
pound in the eighth year of his majeſty's reign, and of the duty on ſtamped 
paper and parcament, granted in the tame ſeſſion of parhament ;, of the 
malt-tickets and quarterly poll granted in the next year, for paying off the 
tranſport debt, and tor pzyment of the debt due to the navy, ang tick and 
wounded ſcamen. 
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going over, without any proceeding in it, the king granted 
away all thele confiſcations: it being an undoubted branch 
of the roval prerogative, that all confiſcations accrucd to the 
crown, and might be granted away at the pleature of the 
king : it was picrended, that thoſe eſtates came to a million 
and a half in value, Great objections were made to the me- 
rits of ſome, who bod the largeſt thare in thoſe grants; at- 
tempts have been made, in ihe parliament of Ireland, to ob- 
tain a confirmation vt them, but that which Ginckle, who was 
created ear! of Athlone, had, was only contitmed; now it 
was become a popular ſubject ot declamation, to arraign both 
the grants, and thoſe who had them : Motions had been ot— 
ten made, tor a general reſumption of all the grants, made 
in this reign ; but, in anſwer to this, it was ſaid, that, ſince 
no ſuch motion was made, for a reſumption of the grants 
made in king Charles the {econd's reign, notwithſtanding the 
extravagant protuſſon of them, and the ill grounds upon 
which they were made, it ſhewed both adifictpect and black 
ingratitude, it, while no other grants were reſumed, this 
king's only thould be called in queſtion. The court party 
laid often, let the retro{pect go back to the year 1660, and 
they would content to it, and that which might be got by 1t 
would be worth the while. It was anſwered this could not 
be done after fo long a time, that fo many falcs, mortgages, 
and ſettlements had been made, purſuant to thoſe grants; ſo 
all theſe attempts came to nothing. Bur, in the laſt ſeſſion, 
a more eff. &tual method was taken, A commiſſion was given, 
by act of parhament, to ſeven perſons named by the houle 
ot commons, to inquite into the value of the forteited eſtates 
in Ireland fo granted away, and into the confiderations upon 
which thoſe grants were made. Accordingly, theſe commil- 
loners, namely the earl of Drogheda, Francis Annefley, John 
Trenchard, james Hamilton, Henry Langford, fir Richard 
Leving, and fir Francis Brewtter, went over to Ireland, and 
allected great zeal in the execution of theit truſt, They pro- 
coeded like inquiſitors, an did readily believe eveiy thing 
that was ofjicred them, which tended to wflame the account; 
as they ſupprel. 4 all that was laid before them, which con- 
tra licted ther deſign of repreſenting the value of the grants 
very high, and of thewing how undeſerving thoſe were who 
had obtained them. They repreſented the confiſcated eſtates 


* The report conſiſts of ninety articles, the chief of which are theſe: 


The number of 2cres in the ſeveral counties, belonging Acres, 
to the tortened perions, are - 1,065,792 
Theſe being worth 211,023. a vear, at fix. years purchaſe 
for. a htc, and at thirteen veats, tor the inheritance, l. 
come to the full value of - - - 2,08 5,1 20 


Out of theſe lands, the eftates, reſtored to the old proprie— 
tors, by the articles of Limerick and (Alwav, are valued 
at 724492 3l. and thoſe reſtored by royal tzvour, at 260,36 31, 
alter thelc and ſeveral other allowances, the grols value 
of all the eſtates forfeited hnce the 13th of February 
1688, and not reitored, amounts to - - 1,699, 343 
"Che number of grants and cuſtodiams, ſince the battle of the Boyne, under 

the great ſeal of England, ae 506, leme of the principal of which are men- 

tioned, namely, 


Acres, 
To the lord Romney, three grants of - 8 49517 
To the earl of Albermorte, two grants of - - 108,633 
to Wüllen Et üitmek (lo! Wood k) - - 13578 20 
To the eari ot Athlone {occationed by the parliainent of Ireland) 20,480 
To the earl 0! Galway — 3 - 30,148 
To the carl of Rochtord, two grants of - -* 30,512 
To the lord Comngtby, - - - - 5,906 


To colonel Guitavus Hamilton, for his ſervices in wading 

through the Shannon and Rurnang Athlone, at the head 

of the Englith grenadiers, _ . 8 85582 
To fir Thomas 'endergraſe, for diſcovering the aflaſſina- 


tion-plot, - - - - 7,002 


It is alſo obſerved, that ſeveral of the grantees had raiſed great ſums of 
money, by the tale of their lands amounting, in all, to 66,1551, particularly, 
the earl of Athlone (his grant being confirmed by act of parliament) had 


7 


told to the amount of 17,08 l. the lord Romney, 30,1471. and the earl of 


Albermarle, 13,0001. 
In theſe and moſt other articles, the commiſſioners all agreed ; but a dif- 


ference arote amongtt them on account of king James's private citate, granted 
to him whey duke of Lok. This eſtate thice of the commithonets, and 
Lartcularly Leving, would not allow to be torfeited, and contequently ought 

| Poricd, Valt they were debating this matter, Mr, Arthur 
More, member Gf the houte of commons, feat them a letter of his own 


not fa De TE 
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ine notion, Vactein he directed them, to make a ſeparate article of the 
lad) Orkney's grants, becauie that might feflect upon ſome body,“ meaning 
the king. Mr. XI ntaguc chhucellor of the Exchequer, baving learned the 
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EY . * . . . 
„ being Zenlous to vindicate the king's honour, 
Winch he tOngaur 1 


truck at in that letter, complained of it to the houſe. 


Being preked to ten ts author, he at firſt excuted himſelt, alledging, that he 
Was under u privaic obligation not to reveal what had paſſed in private conver- 


{ation ; but the houſe hung upon it, Be named Mr, Methuen, lord chan- 


cellor of Ireland, who was alto a member of the houſe; but he denied po- 


fitively that he had ever mentioned any fuch thing. The houſe therefore 
retolved on the 1511 of January, * Thai the tad report was falſe and ſcanda- 


Ins; ? and 4 motion being made, Chat the four commitlioners for Iiith 
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to be ſuch, that, out of the ſale of them, above a mi 
lion and a half might be raiſed. The commiſſioners diſagreeg 
in ſome points. So the report was delivered on the 15th 9, 
December to the houſe of commons, by four only of th. 
ſeven commiſtioners; the other three, namely, the ear} ;; 
Drogheda, fir Richard Leving, and fir Francis Brewſter, ha. 
refuted to fign it, becauſe they thought it falſe and ili. 
grounded in {everal particulars, of which they ſent over an «.. 
count to both houſes; but no regard was had to their mens. 
rial, nor was any inquiry made into their objections to the te. 
port. Theſe three were looked on as men gained by 
court; and the reſt were magnified as men that could not 
wrought on, nor trightened from their duty. The ſpeciqy. 
propoſal of raifing fo large a ſum as a million and a hat 
towards ditcharging the public debts, fo took with the hou 
that no complaint againſt the proceedings of the conin;;.. 
ſionets covld be hearkened to, and all the methods uted 13 
dlilgrace the report, had the quite contrary effect; and tþ- 
hatred into which the favourites were fallen, among whom, 
and their creatures, the grants were Chi ity diſtributed, mass 
the motion go the quicker. When theretore the report v 

peruied by the commons, they reſolved, that a bill thou; 
be brought in for applying all the forféited eſtates in Irely q, 
and grants thercof, fince the 13th of February 1688, to the 
uſe ot the punlic “. All oppolition to this was looked un 

as a Courting of the men in favour ; nor was any r 


15 
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paid to a motion for reſerving a thiid part, to be diſpoled * 
by the king, which had been in the bill that was f 
up eight years before to the lords. When this was mor 
it was an{wered, that the grantees had enjoyed thole cf 
ſo many years, that the mcan profits did ariſe ro more then 
a third of their value, As the party for this bill apprehend 
that many petitions would be offered to the houſe, wh 
the court would probably encourage, on deſign, at 1: 
to retard their proceedings, they, to prevent this, that 
bill might not be clogged with too many clauſes, pitl:d | 
vote of a very extrao:dinary nature, That they would nt 
receive any pt tition {rom any perion . hatfocver, CONCCTHINY 
the grants, adding at the fame time, that they would cont. 
der the great ſervices performed by the commiſſioncts ap- 
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pointed to inquite into the ſorfelted eſtates P, 


forfeitures, who ſigned the report preſented to the houſe, had aco 
thennelves in the execuiton of chat commutton with underſtanding and 
erty,” a warm. debate arole thereupon, which was adjourncd to tn 
day, when the commons retulved,* That the four commiſſioners hd acq 
theinſelves in the execution of then commiſhon with underſtanding, cout 
and integrity: that r Richard Leving had been the author ot thy 
leſs and ſcandalous aſperſions caſt upon the four commiſſioners, Ani tet 
hr Richard Leving be committed prifoner to the Tower of London tor vs 
oltence., However, after all, this citate was placed at the end of the 
port, in a diflerent manner from the reſt, We ſhall conclude (tay the 
committoners who higned the report) by laying before your honours 
grant of a conliderable value, which we apprebentive does not fa 
in the letter of our inquiry; but fince the benefit of tome foricited ten) 
holdings are therein granted, we choole rathe: to lay the whole grant « 
you, than be thought deficient in excening any part of our duty, 
might be expected from us. 
Ag ant under the great ical of England, dated the zoth of Mar, 169! 
to Mrs, Elizabeth Villers, now countets ot Orkney, of all the privat 
of the late King James (except ſome fmall part in grant to the lord An 
containing 95,649 arcies, worth yearly 25,995 J. 18 8. value 237,045 “. 10 
is payable out. ot this eſtate 2090). a year, to the lady Sutannah Boilal 
her hte, and 1000l. a year to Mrs. Godtiey for her life, and almoit al 
old leaſes determine in May 1701, and then the citate will anfwer the va 
above mentioned, | 
This report was ſigned by Anneſly, Trenchard, Hamilton, and Long! % 
The other thice refuſed to lign it, upon account of this and icven oth 
cles of the ninety, They gave their reafons for it, in a letter to the lords 
cellor, November 1699, and in another to the ſpeaker ; but ihe hou 
not hear it read, becaute the other tour commillioners, whole condi: 
complained of in the letter, had not fet their hands to it. a 
The report was likewite animadverted upon, in a tract intitled, Jus ke 
gium, or the king's tight to grant forteitures, &c. This author bigs « 
the value of the toiicitures, to 580,00cl. out of which he Gecuers « 
the debts and incumbrances, with three years: profits of the lands 197 * 
expences of the truſt, and allows, that they will yield 500,000. in Lc 
He gives an inſtance of the commiſſioners over-valuing the lands m the f. 
vate eſtate of king James, being a grant to him, when duke of York, 0 © 
the eſtates of the Regicides, Inſtead of 95,649 acres, he reduces ten 


' BE. * y 4 |. Can 
78,9 1 5 and the yearly value of them from May 1701, when all the 0s © | 
are determined, to 8, 4891. inſtead of 25,9051. ſubject to the antniutlcs 4 


mentioned, betides 10,0001. in arrear to the lady Bellaſis: there d 
9,887]. received for fines, out of this eſtate, by Mr. Broderick and Mr. 1" 
which are loſt to the tenants by the reſumption : the author, in the ane!“ 
ner, examines all the then grants, and ſhews, that the commuthoners Kl ſ 
ceived both in the number of acres, and value of the citates. St. 11999 © 
309 — 773. he full 

? Accordingly, on the th of March, the commons reſolved, that tue“ 
of 1000 l. be puid to the earl of Drogheda, Francis Annefly, John Irchel, 
James Hamilton, Henry Langford, and to James Hooper lecretary © 
commiſſioners ; and the ſum of five hundred only to fir Richard Levin,” 
fir Francis Brewſter, in conſideration of their expences ; Which 114015 Weis! 
dered to be paid out of the Iriſli forfeitnits. 
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After this on the 18th of January, it was farther reſolved 
by the commons, that the adviſing, procuring, and patuing 
theſe grants had occationed great debts upon the nation, and 
heavy taxes upon the people, and highly reflected on the 
king's honout; andthatthe othcers and inſtruments, concerned 
i the fame, bal highly tailed in the performance of their 
tuſt and duty. Then it Was voted, that this relolution 
ſhould be pretented to the king, in the torm of an addrets, 
which Was accordingly done on the 211t of February, to 


W hich the king, tive days aticr, returned this anſwer. 


Gentlemen, 


« ] was not only led by inclination, but thought myſelf 
obliged in juſtice, to r: ward thote who had ſerved well, and 
particularly in the reduction of Ireland, out of the eſtates 
trſcited to ine, by the rebellion there. 

« The long war by which we were engaged, did occaſion 
oreat taxes, and has left the nation much in debt; and the 
taking juſt and effectunl ways for leflening that debt, and 
ſupporting public credit, is what in my opinion, will beſt 
contribute to the honour, intereſt, and ſafety of this 


k nodom.” 
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[1700] The commons were ſo provoked with this anſwer, 
that they reſolved, that whoſyever had adviicd it, had utcd his 
utmoſt endeavours to create a miſunderſtanding and jealo uſy 
between the king and his people. They then procecded 
on the bill of reſumption, which being finiſhed, they pal- 
ſed, the 2d of April. In juſtification of their proceedings, 
they ordered the report of the commithoners for the Irith 
torfcirutes to be publiſhed ; “ and that the reſolution. of 
the 18th of Januar; laſt ; the refolution of the 4th of April 
1690, relating to the torteited eſtates; his majeſtv's ſpeech to 
both houſes, the gih of. January 1690-1 ; the addrets of the 
houſe to the King, the 15ih of February laſt ; his majelty's 
anſrrer thereunto, the 26th of the ſame February; and the 
reſolution ot the houſe thereupon ; and laſtly, the address 
of the houſe of commons of tke 4th of March 1692-3, and 


| | © on 
bis maaetiy's aniwer thereunto, be alto re-printed with the 
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port; and they refolved, I hac the procuring or paſſing 


exctoitant grants by any member-now of the privy-coun- 
eil, or by 
ON ad 
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y.20y other, that had been a privy-councitlor, in this 
toriner reign, to his uſe or benelit, was à high crime 
mildemeanor.“ 
la the bill of refumption little regard was ſhewn to the 
purchaſes made under thole grants, and to the great im— 
made by the purchaſers or tenants, which 
were laid to have doubled the value of thoſe eſtates.  Hiow- 
ever, that ſome juſtice might be done both to purchaſers and 
editors, thirteen truſtees were named, in whom all the forfeit- 
edeitates were veſted, and they had a very great and uncontrola- 
ble authority lodged with them, of hearing and determining all 
juit claims, relating to thoſe eftates, and of telling them to 
the beſt purchaſers ; and the money, ro be railed bv this 
ſale, was appropriated to pay the arrears of the army 4. 
Among all the caſes, that of the earl of Athlone's was the 
moſt fingular. The houſe of commons had been fo ſen— 
ſible of his good ſervice in reducing Ircland, that they had 
made an addreſs to the King, to give him 2 recom pence 
table to his ſervices. And the parliament of Ireland was 
lo ſenſible of their obligations to him, that they confirmed this 
Pant of between two and three thouſand pounds a vear. He 
had lol it 1o thoſe, who thought they had purchaſed un- 
er an ungqueitionable title; yet all that was now fet aſide, 
o regard being had to it; fo that this eſtate was thrown 
mo the heap, Some exceptions were made in the bill in fa— 
our of tome grants, and proviſion was made for rewarding 
mrs, whom the king, as they thought, had not enough 
Neonſidered. Great oppotition was made to this by ſome, who 
"ought, that all favours and grants ought to be given by the 
ung, and not originally by an houte of parliament ; and 
uns was managed with great heat, even by tome of thoſe, who 
Poncurred in carrying the bill. In conclufion, it was, by a 
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] the 26th of March, the commons, having conſidered of the number, 
_ mon, and manner of chuting the truſtees for the bill of Irith for fei- 
> Solved, © That the number of truſtees be thirteen : that no perion 
. * — who had any othce ot profit, or was accountable to his majeſty, 
Wn days = pr thus houſe: and that the truſtees be choſen by ballotting. 

* mes, 1 ed the leveral members having given in liſts of thirteen pertons 
Nn ar Were put into clafles, the majority fell upon Francis Annetly, 
r amlion, John Bagys, John Trenchard, James Iſham, Henry Lang- 
TA 2 Hooper, ür Cyril che, John Cary, fir Henry Sheres, Thomas 
Wico 110 hol en Warden, William Fellowes, aud Thomas Rawlins, The 
Woule be, g equal voices, one of them mutt have been leit out; but the 
2 ug mformed, that fir John Warden was a baron of the Exchequer 
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new term, as well as a new invention, conſolidated with the 
money-bill, that was to go for the pay of the flevt and army ; 
and, under the title of a bill, tor granting an aid to his ma— 
jeſty, by the ſalc of the forteited and other eflates and in- 
tereſts in Ireland, and by a Jand-tax in England, for the ſe— 
veral purpolics therein mentioned, Was Carried us to the 
houte of lords, which by conſequence they muſt either paſs 
or reject. The method that the court took in the houſe 
of lords to oppyle it, was to offer ſone alterations, which 
were indeed very juſt and reaſonable: but fince the com- 
mons would nor ſuffer the lords to alter money-bills, this 
was in effect to lote it. The court, upon ſome previous 
votes, found they had a majority among the lords; ſo, for 
lome days, it feemed to be deſigned to loſe the biil, and to 
venture on a prorogation or a diitolution, rather than pals it. 
The bill being ſent down with ſome alterations to the com— 
mons, they not only diſapproved them, but began to fly out 
into high votes both againſt the miniſters and favourites, and 
ordered a lift of the privy council to be Jaid before them. 
houtzs, in 
which the lords ftrongly infilted on their amendments. "The 
commons were ſo exaſperated at this, that they ordered the 
lobby of their houſe to be cleared of all ranger back - 
doors of the ſpeaker's chamber to be locked up; and that the 
lergcant ſhoulſt ſtand at t 
members to go forth; an 
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1e door ol the houte, and ſuller no 
1 * o . . 
then proceeded to take mto conhi- 
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dcoration the report ot the Irifh forfeitures, and the lift ot the 


lords of the privy council; and a quet! 
an addrets be 


on was moved, “ That 
mude to his majeſiy to remove John lord Sommers, 
lord chancellor of England, from his preſence, and coun— 
cils for ever,” but it was carried in the negative by a greater 
majority, than had appeared at the beginning oi the ſeſſioh. 

Tue lord Sommers, during thele debates, was ill; and 
the worſt conſtruction polſible was put upon that; for it was 
laid, that he adviled all the oppohiion, which was made to 
the bill in the houte of lords, but that, to keep himfelt out 
of it, he feigned that he was ill; though his great attend- 
ance in the court of chancery, the houſe of lords, ani at 
the council table, had fo impaired his health, that every 
year, about that time, he uled to be brought very low, and 
diſabled from buſineſs. The king ſeemed refolved to ven-, 
ture on all the ill contequences, that might follow the loting 
this bill, though they would probably have been very fatal. 
As far as could be judged, either another ſeſſion of that par- 
lament, or a new one, would have banithed the favourites, 
and begun the bill anew, with the addition of oviiging the 
grantues to retund all the mean profits. Nany in the houte 
of lords, who in all other things were very tum to the king, 
were for paſting this bill, notwithſtanding his carneitnels 
againſt it, fince they apprehended the ill confequences that 
were likely to follow, if it were loſt, Bithop Burnet was 
one of theſe ; and the king was much diſpleaſed with him 
for it. The biſhop faid, that ke would venture his majet- 
ty's diſpleaſure, rather than pleaſe him in that, which he 
feared would be the ruin of his government; not apprehend— 
ing at that time, what injuſtice lay under many of the clauſes 
in the bill, which appeared afterwards fo evidently, that the 
very ſame perſons who drove on the bill, were convinced of 
them, and redrefled fome of them in acts that pall-a in ſub— 
ſequent ſ-(hons *. 

The king became ſullen upon all this, and upon the many 
incidents, that are apt to fall in upon debates ot this nature. 
He either did not apprchend in what fuch things might end, 
or he was not much concerned at it. Has refentment, which 
was much provoked, broke out into ſome inſtances, which 
gave ſuch handles to his enemies, as they wiſhed tor; and 
they improved thoſe advantages, which his ill conduct gave 
them, with much ipite and induftry, ſo as to altenate the na- 
tion from him. It was once in agitation among the party, 
to make an addreſs. to him againſt going beyond ſca; bur 
even that was diverted with a malicious defign. Hitherto 
the body of the nation retained a great meaſure of affection 
to him. This was beginning to diminiſh by his going fo 
conſtantly beyond ſea, as ſoon as the ſeſſion of parliament 


. . a . * a g 8 een 
Cown, it was refolved, that fir John Warden was not capable of being a truſtee 
ur the bill, and fo the other two ſtood, 8 
The biſhop tays, it he had rightly underſtood that matter in time, he 
would never have given his vote for fo unjult a bill, He only confidetred 1: 
N , ; . . | : . : j 
as an hardthip put on the king, many of his grants being thus made void, 
ſome of which had not been made on good and reatonable contderations, 10 
that they could badly be excuſed, much lets juſtiſied. He thought the 
thing was à tort of force, to winch 1t tec nec reatonable to give way at that 
time, linge the king's friends wele not turnhed with an equal ſtrength to 
withſtand it. But, when he fue atrerwards, what the conſequences of this 
act proved tobe, he firinly refolved never t content again to any tack to a 
money-bill, as long as he lived. 


The 
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was ended, though the war was now over. Upon this it 
grew to be publickly ſaid, that he loved no Engliſhman's face 
nor his company. His enemies therefore reckoned that it 
was fit for their ends to let that prejudice increaſe in the 
minds of the people, till they might find a proper occaſion to 
ingraft ſome bad defigns upon it. | 

The ſame day that the motion was made againſt the lord 
chancellor Sommers, the commons reſolved, * That an ad- 
dreſs be made to his majeſty, that no perſon, who was not 
a native of his dominions, except his royal higbneſs prince 
George of Denmark, be admitted to his majeſty's councils 
in Kugland or Ireland.” But, before this addreſs could be 
preſented, the king came the next day to the houſe of peers, 
and, after paſſing the bill about the forfeited eſtates, with ſe- 
veral others, commanded the earl of Bridgwater, who was 
ſpeaker of the houſe in the abſence of the lord Sommers, to 
prorogue the parliament ro the 23d of May. Thus ended a 
ſeſſion, by the proceedings of which men of all fides were put 
into a very ill humour *. 

Among the acts of this ſeſſion a very remarkable one paſ- 
ſed againſt the papiſts. A complaint being made by the 
clergy of Lancaſhire, of the growth of popery, and a peti- 
tion offered for more eſfectual methods to put a ſtop to it, a 
bill was propoſed, that obliged all perſons educated in that 
religion, or ſuſpected to be of it, who ſhould ſucceed to any 
eſtate before they were of the age of eighteen, to take the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and the teſt, as ſoon as 
they came to that age; and, till they did it, the eſtate was 
to devolve to the next of kin, that was a proteſtant ; but was 
to return back to them, upon their taking the oaths. All 
popiſh prieſts were alſo baniſhed by the bill, and were ad- 
judged to perpetual impriſonment, if they ſhould again re- 
turn into England; and the reward of an hundred pounds 
was offcred to every one, who thouid diſcover a popiſh 
prieſt, fo as to convict him. 

Thoſe, who brought this into the houſe of commons, 
hoped, that the court would have oppoſed it ; but the court 
promoted the bill ; ſo, when the party ſaw their miſtake, 
they ſeemed willing to let the bill fall: and when that could 
not be done, they clogged it with many ſevere and fome un- 
reaſonable clauſes, hoping that the lords would not pals the 
act; and it was ſaid, that, if the lords ſhould make the leaſt 
alteration in it, they, in the houſe of commons, who had it 
ſet on, were reſolved to let it he on their table, when it ſhould 
be ſent back to them. Many lords, who ſecretly favoured 
papiſts, on the jacobite account, did, for this very reaſon, 
move for ſeveral alterations; ſome of theſe importing a 


The king writ the following letter to the earl of Galway, ſoon after the 
prorogation of the parliament. 


Hampton-Court, May 11, 1700. 


It is a good while fince I writ to you laſt, The reafon is, that being 
always uncertain of the iſſue of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, I was unwilling 
to anſwer any of your letters. You may judge, what vexation all their ex- 
traordinary proceedings gave me, and I affure you, your being deprived of 
what I gave you with ſo much pleaſure, was not the leaſt of my griefs. I 
hope, however, that I ſhall be in a condition to acknowledge the good 
ſervices you have done me, and you may depend upon Tt, I fhall earneſtly 
ſeek occaſions fo to do. It onght to be ſome ſatisfaction to you, in the juſt 
reſentment of what concerns you, that nobody could blame your conduct; 
on the contrary, all appeared ſatisſied with it, and the vote, which paſſed in 
anger the laſt day, concerns you but indireetly, And I can affure you, that 
you was in no way the occaſion of it. There have been ſo many intrigues, 
in this laſt ſeſſion, that, without having been on the ſpot and well informed 
of every thing, it cannot be conceived, It will be impoſſible for me to con- 
tinue the commiſſion ot the lords juſtices in Ireland, as it is at preſent ; fo I 
have reſolved to ſend thither the duke ot Shrewſbury as viceroy, and that you 
command the ariny under him. Do not think that this will be a degradr 
tion, nobody here will take it to be {o, and I know that every one wiſhes it, 
and believes it abſolutely neceſſary for my ſervice. I am fully perſuaded, 
3s I hope, that you will not retuſe to accept of this command, nor relinquiſh 
my tervice. I afture you, I never nad more occaſion, than at * preſent, of 
nerions of your capacity and tidelity. I hope I ſhall find opportunities to 
oive you marks of my eſteem and triendlip, and I would not engage you 
n this, were I not attured that no hurt can happen to you from it: But I 
{now it will meet with a general approbition, and doubt not your friends 
will fay the ſame, and 1 2:1 glad to tell you, you have a great many and 
among ali parties. 


WILLIAM R. 


The due of Shrewibury retaling to go to Ireland, there was no change 


made in the governinent, till the king's returu trom Holland, 


The duk: kad applied to the houſe of lords, in the year 1694, for a 
divorce, Which ocenloned great and long. debates ; and on which biſhop 


Burnet thus cube; In the latter ages of popery, when marriage was 
reckohed among the lucruments, an opinion grew to be received, that adul- 


tery diq not break the bond, and that it could only intitle to a ſeparation, 
but not tuch a diflolution of the marriage, as gave the party, that was 
injured, right to marty again. This became the rule of the ſpiritual 
courts ; though there was no definition made about it, before the council 
of Trent. At the time of the reformation, a {uit of this nature was proſe- 
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reater ſeverity; but the zeal againſt popery was ſuch in that 
Code that the bill paſſed without any amendment, ang j 
had the royal aſſent. Biſhop Burnet, notwithſtanding jj, 
principles for toleration, and againſt perſecution for con. 
ſcience- ſake, was for this bill. He had always thought, thy 
if a government found any ſect in r-ligion incompatible n 
its quiet and ſafety, it might, and ſometimes ought to ſend 
away all that ſect, with as little hardſhip as pothble. Thi; 
act hurt no man that was in the preſent poſſeſſion of an eſta. 
it only incapacitated his next heir, to ſucceed to that 1, 
if he continued a papiſt ; ſo the danger of this, in caſe tl. 
act ſhould be well looked to, would put thoſe of that religion, 
who are men of conſcience, on the ſelling their eltates ; and, 
in the courſe of a few ycars, might deliver us from Having 
any papiſts left among us. Bur this act wanted ſeveral ge. 
ceſſary clauſes, to inforce the due execution of it; the word, 
* next of kin,“ was very indefinite, and the * next of kin 
was not obliged to claim the benefit of this act, nor did the 
right deſcend to the remoter heirs, if the more immediate 
ones ſhould not take the benefit of it ; the teſt, relating 10 
matters of doctrine and worſhip, did not ſeem a proper ground 
for ſo great a ſeverity ; ſo this act was not followed nor exe. 
cuted in any fort ; but here is a ſcheme laid, though not tu. 
ly digeſted, which on ſome great provocation, given by thu: 
of that religion, may diſpoſe a parliament to ſuch clautcs ; 
a new act, as may make this effectual. 

The duke of Norfolk, taking advantage of the preceder: 
made the laſt year, in the caſe of the earl of Macclesfichl, 
lodged a bill in the houſe of peers, to diflolve his gract's 
marriage with the lady Mary Mordaunt, and to enable him 
to marry again, which in a feiy days paſt both houſes, nor- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the ducheis of Norfolk *, 

The ſeſſion being ended (as was obſerved) fo much to the 
diſſatisfaction of all parties, the leaders of the tories ſcemed 
reſolved to puſh a change of minittry. They began with 
inſinuating to the favourites the neceſſity of the King's x. 
moving the lord Sommers, who, as he was confidered as the 
head of the Whigs, fo his wiſe counſels, and his modeſt way 
of laying them betore the king, had gained him a great thars 
ot his citeem and confidence; and it was reckoned, that the 
chief ſtrength of the party lay in his credit with the king, 
and in the prudent methods he took to govern the party, and 
to moderate that heat and thoſe jealouſies, with which the 
King had been fo long diſguſted, in the firſt years of his reign, 

very method had been tried far his removal. He had, in 
the firſt place, been particularly charged in the houſe of com- 
mons, for turning many gentlemen out of the commiſſion ot 


cuted by the marqms of Northampton : The marriage was diſſolved, and 
he marred a ſccond time; but he found it neceflary to move tor ne 
of parliament, to confirm this ſubſequent marriage: In the retormation 
of the ecclehathcal laws, that was prepared by Granmer and others, in ki" 
Edward's time, a rule was laid down, allowing of a ſecond marriage, up 

a divorce for adultery, This matter had lain aſleep above an hun 


years, till the preſent duke of Rutland, then lord Roos, moved for the lik 
liberty. At that time a ſceptical and libertine ſpirit prevailed, fo that low: 
began to treat marriage, only as a civil contract, in which the parliament » 
at tull liberty ro make what laws they pleaſed : and moſt of king Clile: 
courtiers applauded this, hoping that the king might be divorced trom 
queen. The greater part of the biſhops apprehending the confequeice tt. 
lord Roos's act might have, oppoſed every ſtep that was made in it; t 
many of them were perſuaded, that, in the cafe of adultery, when it 
fully proved, a fccond marriage might be allowed. In the duke of No 
tolk*s caſe, as the lady was a papiſt, and a buſy jacobite, on great pi 
appeared tor her. All that favoured tne jacobites, and thoie wi vo! 
thought engiged in lewd practices, eſpouſed her concern with a zeal that 
themſelves little honour, Their number was tuch, that no progrets « 
be made in the bill, though the provts were but too full, aud too Þ 
But the main queſtion was, whether, ſuppoſing the matter fully p. 
the duke of Norfolk ſhouid be allowed a fecond marriage? The in 
were deſired to deliver their opinions, with their reaſons: All tholc wi 196 
been made during the preſent reign, were of opinion, that a ſecond matt 
in that cate was lawful, and contormable, both to the words of the go!p*s 
and to the doctrine of the primitive church: and that the contrary oi 
was ſtarted in the late and dark ages; But all the biſhops, that hid bes 
made by the two former Kings, were of another opinion, though one © 
them could not well tell why they were fo, Here was a colour tor men & 
looked at things ſuperticially, to obterve that there was a difference 0! 0 
nion between the laſt made biſhops, and thoſe of an elder ſtanding. Fran 
which they interred, that we were departing from the received doctrine 0 0 
church; and upon that topic, the carl of Rocheſter charged us very e, 
mently. The bill was let fall at this time. An act pafled this (eff;0ns 16 
continuing the old Eaftt-Indii company a corporation, "The company, 
ing that their friends prevailed in the houte of commons, took the ce 
nity of getting a bill brought in their favour ; which, notwithſtanding t, 
poſition of the new company, and the endeavours of the court, pacd “ 
houſes, and received the royal affent. | 
Another incident happened this ſeſſion. The Rev, Mr. x. perm 
ing before the houte of commons, on the zoth of January, inttead ot 485 
vating, ſcemed to vindicate the putting king Charles to death, and ence 
voured to perſuade his auditors, that the obſervation of that day five” 
aboliſned. Tais produced, inſtead of thanks, an order, that, 19! * 
future, no perſon ſhould preach before the houſe, that was not à d 
doctor of divinity, wi 
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the peace . This was much agpravated, and raiſed a very 
high complaint againſt him; but there was no juſt cauſe for 
: When the deſign of the aflaffination and invaſion, in the 
vears 1695 and 1696, was dilcovered, a voluntary aflociation 
was entered into, by both houſes of parhament, and that was 
ſet round the nation: In ſuch a time of danger, it was 
thought, that thoſe, who did not enter voluntarily into it, 
were ſo ill affected, or at leaſt fo little zealous for the king, 
that it was not fit they ſhould continue juſtices of the peace : 
do an order pulled in council, that thoſe, who had fo refuled, 
hould be turned out of the commiſſion: He had obeyed this 
order, upon tae repreſentations made to him, by the lords 
lieutenants and the * cuſtodes rotulorum' of the ſeveral coun. 


Wich a view to him, it was that a bi'l was ſet on in the houſe of com— 
mans, qualitz ing jultices of the pence;“ and a ce ammittee appointed * to in- 
ſpect the commuſſions of the peice and commiſſions for deputyelicutenants, 
> thev now Itar:d, and as they were for ſeven years lait paſt.“ This com- 
. tee having made their report to the houle, that not only many perions 
citienting from the church of England, but men of finall fortunes, and who 
conſequently had an entire dependence on. the court, were put into thats 
places the commons on the 26th of March refolved, * "That an addrets be 
made to his majeſty, that it would much conduce to the tervice of his ma- 
ety and the good of this kingdom, that gentlemen of quality and good 
eſtates be re ſtored and put into the commitiions of the peace and lieutenancy; 
and that men of ſmall ettates be neither conimucd not put into the commm— 
bone.“ Which addreſs being preſented the king by the whole houſe, he 
told them, That he was of opinion, that men of the bed quality and 
eſlates were moſt proper to be intruſted in the commiſſions of the peace and 
Icutenncy ; and that directions ſhould be given ccordingly,? 

* Among theſe appeals, one cale in particular, com nonly called rhe 
bankers cale, which had given occalion to clamour, becauſc of the extenfive 
enſequences following the determination in re vard to the property of large 
numbers, was brought before the houſe of lords, the final refort bgth in law 

| equity, It is well known in what mannes king Charles had mortgaged 
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Whether the remedy, purſued by the parties in the cauic, was warranted 
be the lau or courſe of the Exchequer ? | The cnet Hon and two others 
were of opinion with the bankers in both theſe points. Baron Lechmere 
Uifcred in both. 

Upon this judgment, a writ of error came before the lord. keeper in the 
«hequer chamber, who called the judges to his athitince. It was ſo- 


TT 


l 
y argued by each of them. And hey, all agreed as to the firſt, that 
exners patent were binding in law : "Chit the King has power to alien or 
Tge thoſe revenues, of which he is teized in tee, without an-act of 
14ment : That the cuſtom of exciſe was putchated by tim, tor a. va- 
we confideration, that is, accepted in licu of the profits ariling from 
e ds and liveries. As to the objection, that this power” of alienating 


* 


V be 2 prejudice to the people, the law entertains no uch diſhonowurable 
guts of the king, as to juppoſe, he will act wrong in the things 1ub- 
ech to his power. That the objection is repugnant to the conſtitution of 
soverument. Suppoſe the realm ſnould be in prelent danger of invation, 
die king could not raiſe money by alienating his revenue, the nation mit 
n; and therefore, kings of England have formerly borrowed ſeveral 
> vi. money, by mortgiging their lands. "That it has been the conſtant 
eo Our princes to reward deſerving miniſters out of the crown revenues, 
* Proceeds on the great maxim, that rewards is one of the main pillars 
Wernment. As to the dliſtinction taken between the alie nating the an- 
demeſne lands derived to the K ng, either by deſcent or purchaſe, and 
TRenue of exciſe ſettled by parhaiycut, and therefore unalenable, it was 
ne law reſtrained not the king trom aliening any ſpecies of his reve- 
q hat the land in antient demetne ſeemed mot appropriate to the king's 
EF... evcuuss, becauſe they had feveral privileges relating to the 
not to be impicaded out of the m:wor, to be free of toll for all 
4 F concerning their luttenance and hutbandry, not to be umpannelled on 
"Het ; and yet even theſe were alicnable : That what reaſon can be 
ech Why ſome eſtates ſhould be alic cd, and foine not? Why may not 
dug as well alien theſe eſtates, as they might tormerly the flowers of 
\ yah county palatine with royal rights ? An eſtate, lettled on. a 
K ty ros parliament, is lubject to his alienation, why not in the 
Lat park ing It appears in tact, that all the monaltery lands given by 
n and that by general words, as in this law which ſettled 
Ws beer Ha n were alicned by the king. So the cultoms have 
* eg ned and charged in like manner, without controverſy, As 
Wand ® 1 that the exciſe was given inſtead of unalienable inheritances, 
nature 2 "ew purveyances, it was ſd, that it did not appear how 
Lein effect — * inheritance could ate 3 I But EVEN 2 
N lervices « 5 ©, becaule they might have been releaſed, as were Ome- 
Poll; FM oy. agar That * Forteicue, de Laudibus Legum Angliæ, 
Ned to mem ing of the reſtraints laid upon the crown, would not have 
teen clear = * e unalienable nature ot the revenue, if this point had 
u Vn 4 admitted. Eſpecially as there were ſo many grants made in 
Eb don th. me, and ſo many acts of reſumption, which are a de- 
. t thoſe grants could not be revoked but by act of parlia- 
Nb. 23. 
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ties, who were not equally diſcreet: Yet he laid thoſe repre- 


ſentations before the council, and had a ſpecial order for every 
perton that was fo turned out. All this was now magnified. 
and it was charged on him, that he had advited and procy re 
theſe orders; yet this could not be made fo much 44 a colour 
to proceed againſt him, a clamour and murmuring was ali 
that could iſed * 


1 1 ! * 5% EY . ” P * . 1 1 
duced any great eflens, another had been fried, It had been 
g ; MF: py 
2 24 118 ' 1118 . „ © i + + * * 1 * 
rndsabvoured to raiſe a Cilaticfaction againſt him by appeals 
- % 4 * . e 5 
from many of his fuck 


Jeigments, yet very tew of them received 


1 * 8 o *1 8 * I 4 G 
trom i. This method not having pro- 
CI 


my » * A ' i / * SS 4 6 * ? k . 
e ens AUG his Character was raiſed inſtead of being hurt 
> | 
\ ' 4 f [ \ 4 * 1 - * 7 «| * 1 I . 
© cle attacks Alter t! nd other methods ot ſhak- 
INDO 10 SS HA GIILLICTS nnn 11 | a, the 101 les non ſtudied 


z 

To the ſecond point the judges. £5 P 1 by, chief juſtice, a 
Le. Iiere, were of Open, UN ite re nedy 1 leg 41d thu þ4 
entirely upon two prececents in Ploywden's comment: „ fir Thon 
Wroth's cate, and tic II. Nevilie's Se., in the F «Cchequer 5; upon whit: 
noe proceedings had been formed. The one was the dan. d of ar | 
Ky, 8 1 to fir Tho \Wroth |! Herrty VIII. on: of the treat Vs 
the ! of the treaſurer of 1 our ot augtentations, under tlie es 
ot that court: The other; of a rent ch. ge inumg out of the lands, tulnec: 
to the y of The tame cout, and p ie there. judgment had VECLL 
44 | [Je 1 Ken ne yr ent e: lt 

Vi chie 3 ö f f tg , that e { [cs 
vw Indeed upon partie Ot 1 he co | er 

F ⁵ ÄP ĩ˙²˙m-Ä ˙·˙-¹mm˙Ü.a . .- 1 4 

courte of the Excheqgie! ' nt + Henry VIII. c. 64 
* } ed. Ti). j ! 11. 0 VIII. »die pu 14 ic! [ 1 11 
0 l 1 OF th 1 9 f 1 111 tt. N \ : thin 
114508 en this con | } 1124 1 0 185 
quer. hat it proccedecd 1 mma ah, = rily ii Mme ot a 
court of CUNIY, 

Baron Lcchincre laid 111 th of a 's tat lo; ' al. tad Ort "TH 
ar lared, tliete Preceucns were not to be urged das Þ! if. 


ö 7 71 ** * . , ! , p a : „ 1 ; " | 
(he tion of the Exchequer, In things property 41d OLI! It1at] 34 OV coe 
a.» * 23 4 2 
INZ.13CEs 
Lord chick jultice Holt endeavoured to antwer thi reafoni 1, firſt. b. 
Ilg, ITOIN a deterimmumtton u Dy: „ 4 EMZaDuth, that the court e aug 


4 ſn ja Y ? , ' * > 
mentadions was never united to the Exchequer, and that queen Mary, ſubs 


I II 
one day diolved that court, and, by her letters patent ot the next, united 
thie latne to the Lxchequer; the lecond letters parent ccmmne toy late, and 
Verc void. Conſequenily, there was no _ accethon of power to tte Exche- 
ener, and the revenues of the court of augmentations tell imturally unde 
its govermment; atid, theretore, hr Thomas \\ roth, and fir H. Nevil 


icy 
C:lic tO the court of 1x dequer, as to an origmal court of revenue. 


Secondly, that, Ainet it to b. rue, the court of dULINENTIONS Was un- 
ted, ye: t did not appear, that the court of Wwgmentatiuns had any elpectal 
powers, to give reliet to grantees of annuities and re ts ; that the act; by 
which it was erected, made it-a cout of rec Td ani 4 court of vente, to 
juch and ſuch lands: MWhence it ſeemed to tollow,- that in the court or au- 

* 0 8 | n 5 
mentations, as ot Wards and fur. vors, uch relief was Swen Dy a light 
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INCKICNTt to R, SU COMPUT revenue; audm mütmion 14 l1 T 
1 4 Kan 1E l 1 1 * 
die old COU f 01 rc * Hus, CO 119 (10 Ciore, hy CIELILLICOL Li! 
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Lord Sonuners dehvered his opimon in the month ot une t6g6, and con- 


xchequær, 


* 


' fined his Tcalomings eitel to the iccond queſtion. He 4 unte Very 


* 


8 * «* * „ * 1 +} * "= % Py » ; 1 ; * | 8 +} + . 
mighit be attended with the utmoſt danger to the WIp014 of the public reves 


i = * «+ & n 1 > . "vv "" By" * 4 1 5 re ow 4 
elaborately to thew that the remed, purtued by the parties was illegal and 
* * by: 7 8 
2 a ! | nne 
tteature ot the crown, ot which the law has aways had a tupcriative 
* 4 1% 1 mT * * * | =? 5 ö * 1 - » | 2 + = — 1 
Care, as that on which the ſatety of the King and kingdom muſt in all ages 
2 4 *w 1 „ L ; - 2 id * # — 6 Pe” Ep 3 of . 1 £ ; 
depend. Lo the rk argument of lord Holt, he anwercd, that the ſtatute 


1 : 12 — 9 - » £v F | *-» S734 #4 % #1 ” + , * . 
I Mary, c. 10. did unpower the queen to diflolre the court of auginentations 


gn 
and 


rot i n 
and to unite the court fo diflolved, to that cf the Exchequer by letters 
patent, both parts of which power ſhe literally purtued hat on a ſubject 
of philoſophy, or ſpeaking of the natural exiitence of tings, it wonid be 


abſurd to fav, what it anninilated one d Y, ſhall have yet juen an cxifience 
as to be muted to any thing the day following. But ipert in on u legal 
ſubject, where fictions aud relations and conelttſions! 
could be of more eaſy or obvious conception. He taid, every thing ought 
to be expounded favanrably in ſupport of the queen's intention, in tollowing 
the expreſs directions of an act of piirti nd 


LaVe. pluce, nothing 


16NCNt ; and tht the ſtatute 1 Eliza 

beth, c. 4. did, fully and in terms, declare the; alidity of this union. To the 
lecond he aniwered, both hom undoubted maxins of law, 2nd accurate 
deductions of precedents ; he ſhewed, that ancienty the barons of the ex- 
chequer did at no tune betore the union of the courts of cngrentations, and 
firſt fruits, both erected by Henry the VIIIth, give relief to grantees of rents 
or annuities in this manner, immediately upot application to them. That the 
party uſed previoully to apply to the king by petition of right, and the trea— 
ſurer and barons were authoriſed by the great or privy 1cat, or by ſpecial 
indot ſement upon the petition, giving them power to examine into the de- 
mand; but even their determination had no other effect than that of a cer 
tiſicute, nor could enforce the payment, The warrant for the payment, to 
be made at the receipt of the exchequer, mutt be obtained from the king, 
under the great or privy ſcal. "Therefore this juriſdiction could not be on- 
ginally incident, in notion of law, to a court of revenue as tuch. That the 
court of exchequer, indeed, after the transfer of the powers of the augmen— 
tations and firtt truits, did exercife them to the ſeveral purpoſes, and in re- 
ſpect of the lands, betore under the ſurvey ot thoſe courts , From whence 
the inference was plain, not that thoſe courts in excrciting theſe poivers piu— 
jued the coutſe of the exchequer, but the exchequer, in taking a new churſe 
after the union, did act according to their manner, and ſupply their place. 
That, had it not been fo, the erection of thoſe courts had becn vain at firſt, 
becauſe the exchequer could have done the bultneſs as well. He then ſhews- 
ed, in what manner Hemy the VIllth, affecting power, und havuig great de- 
ſigns, endeavoured to get tome parts of the revenue more Immediately under 
his private and perſonal direction, than the old regular conſtitution of the 
exchequer would allow. To that end, he procured acts of parliament in 
difterent years of his reign, erecting the court of general ſurveyors, the 
court of ficſt fruits and tenths, and the court of augmentations. The juſt 
and laſt of theſe, in the 38th year of his reign, were incorporated; and, in the 
firit of queen Mary, were annexed to the exchequer. He proved that ſuch 
a juriſdiction, as that now contended for, was unknown to every author who 
3 U had 


quent to the act in the firit of her ret, h wing by her lettet patent of 
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to get it infuſed into the king, that all the hard things, that 
had been of late put on him by the parliament, were occa- 
fioned by that hatred that was borne to his miniſters; and 
that, if his majeſty would change hands, and employ others, 
matters might be ſoftened and mended in another parliament. 
Wich this the carl of Jerſey endeavoured to poſſoſs the carl 
of Albemarle; and the uneafineſs the king was in, diſpoſed 
him te think, that, if he ſhould bring in a ſet of tories into 
his bufineſs, they would ferve him with the ſame zeal, and 
with better ſucceſs, than the whigs had done; and he hoped to 
throw all upon the miniſters, that were now to be dilnl- 
ted. 

The firſt time that the locd Sommers recovered ſo much 
health, as to come to court, the King told him, That it ſeem- 
ed neceſlary for bis ſervice, that ke ſhould part with the ſeals; 
and he wiſhed, that he would make rhe delivering them uf 
his own act. Upon this, the lord Sommers took the liberty to 
peak freely to the King, in words to this effect; That he 
very well knew what his enemies anncd at, by their abuſing 
aid perlecuting him as they had of late done: The ſeal was 
his greateſt crime; and, if he quitted that, he ſhould be for- 
given; but, knowing what ill uſe would be made of it, if 
it were put into their hands, he was relolved, with his ma- 
jeſty's perm:fhon, to keep it in defiance of their malice, and 
to tand all the trials they ſhould put upon him, with the 
lupport of his innocence, and the hopes of being ſerviceable 
to his majeſty : He tcarcd them not; and did not doubt, 
but, if his majeſty would be as firm to his friends as they 
would be to him, they ſhould be able to carry whatever 
points he had in view for the public welfare, in a new par- 
liament. The king ſhook his head a little, as a fign ot his 
dittidence, and only ſaid, It muſt be ſo *.” However, the 
lord Sommers perfilted in refuſing to deliver up the ſcals as 
his own act. All his friends had prefled him not to offer 
them, ſince that ſeemed to ſhew tear or guilt, He begged 
theretore the king's pardon, it in this he followed their ad- 
vice; but he told his majeftv, whenever he ſhould ſend a 
warrant under his hand, commanding him to deliver them 
up, he would immediately obey it. The order was accord— 
1oly brought by lord Jerſey on the 1th of April 1700, and 
upon it the ſcals were {cnt to the king. Thus the lord Som- 
mecs was diſcharged from this great office, which he had 
held ſcven years with a high reputation for capacity, integ- 
tity, and diligence, His being thus removed was much cen- 
ſured by all, but thoſe who procured it. Our princes uſed 
not to diſmiſs miniſters, who ſerved them well, unleſs they 
were preflied to it by a houle of commons, that refuſed to 
give money, till they were laid afide, But here a miniſter, 
who was always vindicated by a great majority in the houſe 
of commons, when he was charged there, and who had ferved 
both with fidelity and ſucceſs, and was indeed cenfured for 
nothing ſo much as for his being compliant with the king's 
humour and notions, or at leaſt for being too ſoft or roo tee- 
ble in repreſenting his errors to him, was removed without a 
thadow of complaint againſt him. This was done with ſo 
much haſte, that thoſe,, who had prevailed with the king to 


had written on the court of Exchequer, unwarranted by the oath of the ba- 
runs, by any authorities in the law books, by any records or ſtatutes. That 
it ſuppoſed a direct abſurdity in the conſtitution of the court, becaule it in- 
veſted them with a power of commanding their ſuperior officers: That to 
ſay they can command the treafurer by their judgment, when that very 
judgment is under the review and correction of the ueaturer, who is co-or— 
dinate in the exchequer chamber with the lord chancellor, is a manifeſt in- 
conſiſtency. He tad, it contradicted facred and received principles of law, 
1. Ihat no part of the king's treaſure can be iffücd, but by warrant under 
the great or privy ſenl; for which reaton the law has placed ſuch a guard 
upon them, as to make the counterfeiting ot them high-treaton. 2. That, 
when once money 1s paid into the receipt of the Exchequer, no court has 
power to imtermeddle with it, In the laſt place, he rehed much on the in- 
convenience, no mldcrable argument in law, That the barons of the 
enchequer cant, 45s tach, be connutant of the neceſſities of the itate ; and 

20CQUUNE to one : and, it the king's treature muſt be iſſued by wars 
rant under their ieai, on the demand and application of the ſubject, a pen- 
100 granted upon 1G. contdcration, or a very ill one, might perhaps be paid 
out of the money which ought to be employed, and poſhbly was provided 
by partment, tor ſetting ow a fleet, rehiting an invaſion, or ſuppreſſing a 


rebellion. That tn deny the king the power of ordering the payments out 


of his own coffers, was to deny him that which is in every ſubject's power. 
It is to take from him the judgment of public nccetlities, or at leaſt the 
nicans of reheving them. f 


This argument of lord Sommers was printed in the year 173%, and is 
much admired tor the inimitable elegance ot the ttile and method, and for its 
compretenhion and learmng, It may be added, that it is not only eſteemed 
one of the fincit performances in the l, but has ſatisfied very able lawyers 
of the legality of his judgment; 1o that the publication of it did as much 
juſtice to his integrity, as honour to his parts. It is ſaid, that, in the ma- 
king of it, the fenrch ot records and precedents coſt him 7ool. After this 
debate and conſideration of the matter, he itverted the judgment of the 
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do it, had not yet concerted, who ſhould ſucceed hig, 
They thought, that all the great men of the law were aſpirige 
to that high poſt, ſo that any one, to whom it ſhould be gt. 
fered, would certainly accept it; but they foon found tber 
were miſtaken ; for, what by reaſon of the inſtability of n. 
court, what by reaſon of the juſt apprebenſions men mip}, 
have of ſucceeding fo great a man, both the lord chief jaa 
Holt”, and the attorney-general Trevor, to whom the ben 
were offered, excuſed themſelves, It was term time, fg that 
a vacancy in that polt put things in ſome contuſion. Aten. 
porary commiſſion was granted to the three chief judges, 90 
fit in the court of Chancery; and, on the 21ſt of May, th. 
ſ-als were at laſt given, with the title of lord-keeper, to fir 
Nathan Wright, one of the King's ſerjeants at law, in whon 
there was nothing equal to the poſt, much leſs to him, why 
bad lately filled it. he King's inclinations ſeemed nor 
turned to the tories, and to a new parliament. It was tg; 
ſome time in the dark, who had the confidence, and gave di. 
rections to affairs; and thoſe, who looked on, were ottcy 
diſpoſed to think, that there was no direction at all, but the 
every thing was left to take its Ccourie, and that all was gijycy 
up to hazard, 

Befides the affairs of England, the remonſtrances of the 
Scots India COOLPAOYV extremely perplexed the King. U. 
news of their ii}-luccels at Darien, tor want of aſſiſtance 1 
the Engliſh plantations, a petition for a preſent feffion «© 
hament was immediately ſent avout the kingdom, and 
ſigned by many thouſands, This was ſent up by fore . 
chief of their nobility, whom the king received very ©: 


« [ ” 


Yet a ſeſſion of Parlament WAS granted tem, to M hie. 

duke of Queevibury was ſent down commilhoner, < 
pains were taken, by all forts of practices, to be ſure 

majority ; great offers were made them in order to la: 
ditcontents, which ran then very high; a law for a © bl 
corpus,“ with a great freedom for trade, and every thi, 
that they could demand, was offered, to perſuade them 9 


defiſt, from purſuing the defign upon Darien. The cur. 
had tried to get the parliament of England to interpoſe n 


that matter, and to declare themſelves againſt that under. 
king. The houſe of lords was prevailed on to make an ad. | 
dret5 to the king, repreſenting the ill effects that they anc. WE | 


hended from that ſettlement: But this did not ſignify mvch, 
for, as it was carried in that houſe by a imall majority c: 
ſeven or eight, fo it was laid aſide by the commons, Som? ( 


were not ill pleaſed to ſee the King's affairs run into an ecm 0 
broilment, and others did apprehend, that there was deſig C 
to involve the two Kingdoms in a national quarrel, that, by y 
{uch an artifice, a greater army might be raited ; fo they let — 
the matter fall. Nor would they give entertainment to a by! N 
which the lords paſled, and tent up to them about the union y 
of the two nations, under the title of a bill, © for authorit 0 
ing certain commiſſioners of the realm of England to tres 1 
wuh the commilſtioncrs of Scotland, for the weal of vo! N 
83 1 S 2 if 5 _ . . ? wy : 3.8 + © 
kingdoms.“ To this bill the commons refuſed to give the - 
od , * 51 To | 
concurrence. The managers in that houſe, who oppvi a 
the court, reſolved to do nothing that ſhould provoke Sc th 
| B& 
+61 
court of exchequer on his own opinion, ſupported by that of chief juttice ne 
Treby, who was one of the greateſt men of his time, and baton Lechm% th 
who had been an able practiter in the exchequer above fixty-years, 8. * 
the opinion of all the ren. 7 
On the 6th of December 1699, there was an appeal from. the determ®” f 
tion to the houſe of lords, and, after hearing council and the ſentuncn ta 
the judges, a day was ſet aput for debating it. Lord Sommers, win 10 
uſual modetty and candour, opened his reaſons to the houſe, and tome 1975 1 
in an unprecedented manner called upon Holt, chief juitice, to anfwer 9 hs 
though a peer of their own body, and chancellor. But Sommers, not o'r * 
by that peculiar circumſtance, replied upon Holt with great fpirit and £06) ist 
The judgment however was reverſed on the 23d of January, and a p" bol 
entered. No hhberate or warrant tor payment Hiued upon this revert; © ref 
in the ſame ſeſſon an act paſſed to apply the revenue of exciſe, as u 2 
for 820, 00l. and a weekly payment of 43,7001, to the civil liſt, on ACCOUN nor 
the necellity of affairs, ſubject, at the fame time, to the charge of an 7 Ta 
payment of three per cent, on the whole principal due to the bankers, ® 100 
and after the 26th of December 1705, which principal was made fe deem: ceff 
on payment ofa moiety, This caſe, in reſpect of the unhappy perm”. lo | 
had intruſted the bankers with their money, defer ved all that come 07 
with which it was popular to treat it in thoſe times; but the bankers haG' Par! 
an unjuſt and extorſive profit from the crown, and the iniqumous or” \ 
gance ot king Charles's court had been the ſource of the calamity. 5” | 
Rep. p. 29. Lord Sommers's argument in the banker's cafe, p. 19. „ . 


A gentleman, who had this from the lord Sommers's own movin = 
to Mr, Oldmixon, F 
Mr. Prior, in a letter to the carl of Mancheſter, dated at amp 
Court, May 2. 1700, and printed among Mr, Cole's memoirs, PS 
ſays thus: My lord chief juitice Holt, having been here to-day, and n 4 
king in private, has given people occaſion to ſay, that he has 2p” , 
8 It it be ſo or not, I cannot fay, but as yet the ſeals are not 7 
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Jand, or take off from the king any part of the blame and diſ- 
content, which ſoured that nation z. On the contrary, it 
was given out, in order to raiſe the national diſguſt ſtill 
higher, that the oppoſition, which the king gave to the 


Scots colony, flowed neither from a regard to the intereſts of 


Fngland, nor to the treaties with Spain, but from a care of 
the Dutch, who from Curacoa carried on a coaſting trade 
nog the Spanith planrations with great advantage; which, 
„das ſaid, the Scots colony, if once well ſettled, would 
ara whotly from them. Theſe things were ſent about 
Scotland with great induſtty. The management was chiefly 
n the hands of jacobites. Neither the king nor his minitters 
wore treated with the decencies, that are ſometimes obſerved, 
eren after ſubjects have run to arms. Ihe keeneſt of their 
1422 was pointed at tne King himtelt. Next bim the carl of 
Portland, who bad fill the direction ot their affairs, had a 
large ſhare in it. In the ſemon 01 the Scotch parhiament, in 
order to make the affair of Darien 4 national concern, it was 
voted, © That the colony of Caledonia in Darien was a legal 
and rightful ſettlement, and that the partment would main- 
tain and ſupport the ſame.“ Upon that, the ſeſſion was tor 
{ome time diſcontinued, When the news of the total aban- 
doning of Darien was brought over, it cannot be well exprecl- 
ſed, into how bad a temper this caſt that body of that people. 
They had now loſt almoſt two hundred thoutand pounds 
ſterling upon this project, befides all the imaginary treaſure, 
which they had promiſed themſelves from it. The nation 
was therefore raile into a fort of tury upon it; and, in the 
Grit heat, an addreſs was ſent about the kingdom for hands, 
repreſenting to the king the necelſity of a pretent fitting ot 
the parliament, which was drawn in fo high a flrain, as if 
they reſolved to purſue the effects of it, by an armed force, 
It was figned by a great majority of the members of parlia- 
ment, and the ferment in men's ſpirits was fo raiſed, that 
le thought it could have been curved, without breaking 
th into great Cxtrentitt 
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This addrels being preſented to the king by the lord Roſs, 
who, with ſome others, was deputed by the parlament tor 
that purpoſe, his majeſty told them, * That he could give mo 
anſwer at that tune to their petition, but they ſhouid ko- 
his intentions in Scotland,” 

The addretlers, finding that the parliament was further ad- 
zourned by proclamation, and not knowing how toon it might 
ve allowed to fit, framed the draught of a ſecond natienal ad: 
drcts, tobe igned by the ſeveral ſhires and boroughs through- 


out the kingdom: But, while the ſame was carried on, his 


majeſty writ a letter, directed to the duke of Queenſbury, 


and the privy-council, which letter was publiſhed in. the man- 
ner of a proclamation, and wherein the king declared,“ That, 
it it had been pollible for him to have agreed to the reſolve 
tered to aflert the right of the African company's colony in 
America, though that method ſeemed to him utnnecetlary, 
vet his majeſty had from the beginning readily done it, at 
the earneſt defires of his miniſters, and for his people's ſatis— 
{iction, all other conſiderations fet apart; but, fince that 
things were much changed, his majeſty being truly ſorry tor 
mne nation's lots, and molt willing to grant what might be 
needtul for the relief and caſe of the kingdom, he attured 
them, that he would be ſo ready to concur witff his parlia- 
ment, in every thing that could be reatonably expected of 
hum, for aiding and ſupporting their intereſts, and repairing 
tacir lotles, that his good ſubjects ſhould have juſt grounds 
lv be ſenſible of his hearty inclinations to advance the wealth 
and proſperity of that his majeſty's ancient kingdom. That 
bis majeſty was confident, that that declaration would be fa- 
Uiying to all good men, who would certainly be careful 
oth of their own preſervation, and of the honour and inte- 
fit of the government, and not ſuffer themſelves to be miſled, 
"or give any advantage to enemies and ill defigning perſons, 
ady to catch hold of any opportunity, as their practices did 
0% manifeſtly witneſs. Concluding, That his majeſty's ne— 
cellary abſence had occaſioned the late adjournment, bur, as 
{von as God ſhould bring him back, he was fully refolved his 
Pa1ament ſhould meet.” 


FL. . . * 
While the parliament was fitting, there was a ſecond trea- 


; a However, ſome time before a complaint was made to the houſe of com- 
SO ot a printed book, intitled, An inquiry into the cauics of the miſcar- 
Age ot the Scots colony at Darien,” and the houſe, having examined the faid 
gy an * That it, highly reflecting on the honour of his majeſty, 
"fog uſes of parliament, and tending 10 create jealouties and animofi— 
65 panes two kingdoms of England and Scotland, was a falſe, ſcandal- 
"9 wn tratterous libel; ordered it to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
br the ee. and addrefled his majeſty to ifſue out his royal proclamation, 
aid 3 and anprehending the author, printer, and publiſher of the 
Et hich proclamation was publiſhed accordingly. . 
Ln this addreſs they complained, * of their having been interrupted by 
dei col <ournment, while they were debating a motion concerning 
eolony at Darien, which they conceived was not agreeable to the 4oth 
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ty of partition concluded between England, France and Hol— 
land. The former treaty, made in tavour of the clectoral 
prince of Bavaria, was entirely defeated by his death. "Thar 
young prince ſeemed marked out for great things, and had 
all rhe promiling beginnings that could be expected in a child 
of ſeven years old, when he fell fick, and was carried off the 
third or fourth day of his iiincſs ; fo uncertain are all the 
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this ſuccsſſion berween them: ſoa new treaty was ſet on foot 
it was pt nerally given out, and too ceafily believed, that the 
ng of France was Fron weary Or war, and was reſolved to 
pals the reft of his dirs in peace and quiet; but that he could 
not conſent to the © xaltation o bouſe of Auſtria; yet, if 
that houle was fet aſid 
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rights ot the houſe of Auſtria. During the debates conc: ning 
the army, when ſome mentioned the danger of that monarch; 
falling into the hands ot a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, ir 
was let up for a maxim, that it would be of no conſequence 
to the affairs of Europe, who was king of Spain, whether a 
Frenchman or a German; and that, as ſoon as the ſ{ucceflor 
ſouid come within Spain, he would become a true Spaniard, 
and be governed by the maxims and intereſts of that crown; 
lo that there was no profpect of being able to infuſe into the 
nation an appreben{194 of the conlequence of that ſucceſſion. 
The emperor had a very good claim; bur, as he had little 
lirength to {uprort it by land, fo be had none at all by fea ; 
ang his treature was quite exhautted by his long war with the 
Turks. The French drew a grcat force towards the frontiers 
01 Spain, and they weie rclulved ro march into it upon that 
trength to oppoſe them, yet 
they ſeemed willing to compound the matter. But they ſaid, 
the coulideration nult be very vatu ble, that could make 
beim at [141 ron! 10 great a pretenſion 7 and both the kigg and 
| ; 
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bargen, it, by yielding up ſome 
ot the leis important branches of that monarchy, they could 
ſave. thole in which they were molt concerned, which 
were Spain itſelf, the Welt-Indies, and the Nether- 
lands. The Ftench feemed williog to accept of the do- 
nümons in and about Italy, with a part of the King - 
dom of Nayarre ; and to yield up the reſt to the emperor's 
ſecond ton, thearchduke Charles. 'Theempcror entered into 
the treaty, for he ſaw he could not hope to carry the wl:ole 
tuccelhon entire; but he prefied to have the duchy of Milan 
added to his hereditary dominions in Germany. The expe- 
dient that the King propoſed, was, that the duke of Lorrain 
ſhould have the duchy of Milan, and that France ſhould ac- 
cept of Lorrain inſtead of it. He was the emperor's nephew, 
and would be entirely in his intereſts. The emperor did not 
agree to this, but vet he preſſed the king not to give over 
tne treaty, but to try if he could make a better bargain for 
him; and above all things recommended ſecrecy ; for he well 
knew how much the Spaniards would be offended, if any 
treaty ſhou}d be owned, that might bring on a diſmembering 
of their monarchy. For, though they were taking no care 
to preſerve it in whole or in part, yet they could not bear the 
having any branch rorn from it, The king reckoned, that 
the emperor, with the other princes of Italy, might have lo 
much mtereft in Rome, as to flop the pope's giving the in— 
velliture of the kinglom of Naples; and, which way ſoever 
that matter might end, it would oblige the pope to ſhew great 
partiality, either to the houte of Auſtria, or the houſe of Bour- 
bon , which might occation a breach among them, with 
other conlequences, bat might be very happy to the whole 
proteſtant intereſt, Any war that might follow in Italy, 


act of the 11th parliament of king James VI, wherein it is enacted, „That 
nothing ſhould be done or commanded, which might directly or indirectly 
prejudice the liberty of free voting, aud reaſoning of the eſtates of parlia- 
ment.” That by a jubſequent achournment of twenty days, the parhament 
was not permitted to come to any refolution in the pretfhng concerns of the 
nation, which they could not think confiſtent with that article of their claim 
of right, whereby it was declared, “ That for the redreſs of all grievances, 
{ſtrengthening and preſerving of the laws, parhaments ought to be frequently 
called and allowed to fit, and the freedom of ſpeech and debate ſecured to 
the members.” Wherefore they carneitly entreated his majeſty, that he 
would be pleaſed.to allow his parliament to meet on the day to which it was 
then adjourned ; and to fit as long as might be neceflary for redreſſing the 
: | 2 
rie vances of the nation. 
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would be at a great diſtance from us, and in a country that we 
had no reaſon to regard much : Befides, that the fleets of 
England and Holland muſt come, in concluſion, to be the 
arbiters of the matter, 

Theſe were the king's ſecret motives for entering into the 
treaty ; moſt of which he communicated to biſhop Burner. 
Accordingly the treaty was ſigned at London and the Hague; 
the Englith plenipotentiaries being the earl of Portland and 
Jerſey. By this treaty that of Ryſwick was ſolemnly con— 
firmed; and, in caſe his catholic majeſty ſhould die without 
children, the Dauphin was to have, for himfelt and his heirs, 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and alſo the iſlands on the 
Italian coaſt belonging to Spain, namely, St. Stephano, Por- 
to Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, and Pi- 
ombino, the city and marquiſate of Final, and the province 
of Guipuſcoa. The Dauphin was likewiſe to have the duchies 
of Lorrain and Bar; and the duchy of Milan was to be given 
to the duke of Lorrain and his heirs, in lieu of Lorrain and 
Bar ; but the county of Bilche was to remain in ſovereignty 
ro the prince of Vaudemont. The archduke Charles was to 
have, for himſelf and his heirs, the kingdom of Spain, and 
all that belonged to it, in and out of Europe. The emperor 
was to have three months time given him to come into this 
treaty: And, in caſe the archduke ſhould die without chil- 
dren, the ſucceſſion was to go to ſome other child of the em- 
peror, to whom he ſhould be pleaſcd to give it, except him, 
who ſhould be emperor or king of the Romans: And this 
part of the monarchy of Spain was alſo never to go to the 
prince who ſhould be either king of France, or Dauphin “. 
What reception this treaty met with from the princes and 
Rates, to whom it was offered, will hereafter be ſhewn ; and 
alſo what a moſt periidious uſe of it was made by the French, 
to alienate the Spaniards from their allies, and obtain a will 
in favour of the duke of Anjou ; though both the French 
king and Dauphin had bound themſelves not to accept any 
will, teſtament, or donation, contrary to the treaty ; The 
original of which, figned by the Dauphin, biſhop Buraet has 
in his hands. No mention was made of rhis treaty, during 
the ſeſſion of parliament ; for, though the king was gene- 
rally believed, yet, us it was not publickly owned, no 
notice could be taken of bare reports : And nothing was 
to be done, in purſuaiice of this treaty, during the king of 
Spiin's life, 

The king, that he might give ſome content to the nation, 
ſtayed at Hampton-Court till July, befere he went abroad. 
On the 14th of May, he beftowed the garter on the earl of 
Albemarle ; which, ts pretended, gave great offence. The 
ſame honour was alſo conterred on the earl of Pembroke, 
lord preſident of the council. 'Towards the latter end of June, 
the earl of Jerſey was made chamberlain of the houthold ; 
which had been ſome time vacant, by the duke of Shrewſbu- 
ry's reſignation. The carl of Romney was made groom of the 
foie, and the earl of Carliſle one of the lords of the bed- 


> The ſecret article of this treaty, inſerted by Mr. Cole, in his“ Memoirs 
of the Affairs of State,” p. 113. was as follows: | 


« His Britannic majeſty, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and the lords the 
States General, having a deſire to prevent a war wich might be occaſioned 
by the death of the king of Spain without children, have. agreed on a treaty 
about the ſucceſſion; which was figned at London the 214t of February, 


O. S. and at the Hague the 25th of March, 1509. N. 8. And, as it is 
laid in the fourth article of the fad treaty, hat the duchies of Lorrain 
and Bar ſhall be yielded to the Dauphin, in excuunge for the duchy of 
Milan, which ſhould be given to the nk of Loriaingz and, as the two 
kings and the States General think that nothing is nore proper for the 
ends propoſed, they will make ue ot all their mtcreits, either jouitly or ſe- 
parately, to engage the {nd duke of Lorram to content to it. 

„But, as it is nccetliry to determine who ſhail be the prince, to whom 
the duchy of NM: mn ſhall be Comm (ts and what ſhall be Zwen to the Dau— 
phin tor reparation, in the toom of the Cuckies of Lorrain and Bar, if againſt 
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change, notwithſtanding the good offices and continual applications re- 
Prat, during the liie ot the ing ot Spun, or to the time herennder 
agreed to, aiter his death ; the {aid two kings and the States General, above- 
named, have agreed, that, in that caſe, his Britannic majeity ind the States 
General ſhall chuſe one'of thele alternatives, at the end of the ſaid term, 
after the death of his catholic majeity, that is, to conſign the duchy of 
Milan into the h nds ot the eleftor of Bavaria, tr enjoy it for him, his Ch.. 
dren, males or temiles, his heirs, ſucceſſors and deſcendants, males or 
females, born, or to be born, tor ever, in entire property and full poſlefiion ; 
ordering, in exchange, Navarre to the Dauphin, to enjoy it, he and his 
children, males and females; his heirs, ſuccefſors, or deſcendants, born, 
and to be born, in cutire property, and full poſſeſſion 3 or, initead of Na- 
varre, the city and duch Luxemburg, and the county of Chiny. 
Or e:te to give tac dnchy of Milan to the duke of Savoy, to enjoy it, for his 
children, males ant temales, lus heirs, fuceetfors, and deſcendants, males 
and females, born, and to be born, in entire property and poſſeſſion ; or- 
dering in_excuange, tor tne thare of the Dauphin, the city of Nice, the 
valicy of Barcelonetta, and the duchy ot Savoy, to enjoy it in perpetuity, 
and full poſſeſlion, he, Ins children, heirs, ſueceſſors, and deſcendants, 
males, or females, of Ins to be born. 

« Morcover, the two kings, and the States General have agreed by 
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chamber, Soon after this, the king, having nominated h, 
lords juſtices to govern in his abſcuce 5, ſet gut for Hollarg. 
About «tree weeks after his arrival there, he received tee 


ſurpriſing and melancholy news of the death of the duke of W 
Glouceſter, which was ia a great mez!ure occaſioned by 1. th 
ſolemnity of his birth day, on the bath of July. After the dc 
ceremony was over, the duke found himſelf fatigued he 
indiſpoſed, and the next da; he was verv fick, and com. ex 
plained of his throat. The third day he was bot and fever. th 
ith. Next morning, atter bleeding, he thought bimſelt an 
better ; but in the evening, his fever appeariny more; S an 
lent, a bliſter was applicd to him, and other proper rene Dc 
adminiſtered. The ſame day a raſh appeared on his n eit 
which increaſing the next day, more bliſters were laid 9. fec 
In the afternoon the fever growing ſtronger, his highnels fe of 
into a delirium, which continued nll his death. He paiſeq Wa 
the night, as he did the preceding, in ſhort broken fl. ps on! 
and incoherent talk. On the 29th, the bliſters having taken | 

effect, and the pulſe mending, the phyſicians, who attendeg Ml ſbe 
him, thought it probable, that he might recover; but bon 2 
eleven at night, he was on a ſudden ſeized with a Gifiicy!: | 8 
breathing, and could ſwallo nothing, ſo that he cxyi;:1 WK *** 
before midnight, being ten years and five days old, He u; me 
the only remaining child of ſeventeen, whom the pr:ncefs gf 255 
Denmark had borne, ſome to the full time, and the ret} b. gov 
fore it. She attended him, during his ſickneſs, with gte con 
tenderneſs, but with a grave compoſedneſs, that amar: | ade 
who ſaw it; and the bore his death with a reſignation and L n 
piety, that were indeed very fingular. Biſhop Burner had 8 
been truſted with his education now two years, and the a 
had made an amazing progreſs. He had read over : COL 
the ſcriptures with him, and had explained things that fell in fes 
his way, very copioufly, and was often ſurprized with his ny, 
quettions, and the refleEtions that he made. He cam: 20 * 
underſtand things relating to religion beyond imagination. MAS 
The biſhop went through geography fo often with him, that oy 
he knew all the maps very particularly. He explained i» 27 
him the forins of governinent in every country, with the W 


y * 


intereſt and trade ot that country, and what was both good 

d in 1 ; 'F W king 
and bad in it; and acquainted him with all the great revgs *. 
lutions, that had been in the world, and gave him a large 855 


h yy her rant: 
account of the Greek and Roman hiſtories, and of P!lurych's *4 
lives. The Jalt thing the biſhop explained to him was the er! 
Gothic conſtitution, and the beneficiary and feudal las. "Wa 


He talked to his highneſs of theſe things at different times * 
near three hours a day. This was both caſy and deligbtfal Wi 4s 
to him. The king ordered five of his chief miniſters to "60 
come once a quarter, and examine the progreſs he m Rik 
and they ſeemed amazed both at his knowledge, ani tke 1 1 
good underſtanding that appeared in him; for he had a won- 
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dertul memory, and a very good judgment. His death gave "WF 
a great alarm to the whole nation. The jacobites gien bene 
inlolent upon it, and faid, that now the chief dicheulty — 
this, ſecret article, that, though it is not ſaid in the ſeventh article of the 
laid treaty, ſigned at London the 21ſt of February, aud at the Hague the Nd, 
25th of March 1700, that a. prince ſhall be agreed on, to whom the tad | Nga 
portion of the moſt ſerene archduke ſhall be given, in caſe the eniperor main 
and the king of the Romans will not ſubſcribe to the ſaid treaty atter the tern derat 
ot three months thall be expired, to be counted from the day on which it 7 
ſhall be notified to him: Nevertheleis, the emperor ſhall be allowed to ſub- with, 
icribe, during two months, to be reckoned trom the day on which the Hel 
death of his catholic majeſty {hall be made known to him by his Brit ms Holt 
majeſty, his moſt Chriſtian majeſly, and the lords the States General. Brit E toun, 
in caſe his Imperial inajeſty refuſes to enter into it in the tune above-namec, ; 
the two kings and the States General ſhall agree, at the end of the ture | oe, 
above appointed, on a prince, to whom the laid portion fhail be gien, an Wii 
the remainder of what is in the ſaid ſeventh article, trom which what is abo. hee 
ſaid does not derogate, ſhall be punctually executed, wg 
* It is further agreed, that, if the moſt ſerene archduke ſhould go ne 28 
Spain, or enter into the duchy oz Milan, thuugh it is 1aid in the eighth art! | * 
cle of the ſaid treaty, to which this ſecret article refers, that he cunmot $9 Hall; 
thither before the death of his catholic majeſty, but by the common cout gut 
of the two kings and the States General; his Britannic majeſty and the States take 
General engage themſelves to ute all their poſſible endeavours and might, and P 
even to come to acts of hoſtility, if it be neceſſary : In ſhort, to take 4 * 40 
convenient meaſures, in concert with his moiſt Chriſtian majeſty to oblige þ13 of th 
catholic majeſty and the Spaniards, to ſend him back out of Spain, of cd $010! 
of the duchy of Milan, without any delay. . rise 
„This article thall have the ſame force as if it had been, word fr Wa 
word, inferted in the treaty, to which it refers, and ſhall be enregiſiered uf 3 
the parliament of Paris, unmediately after the death of his catholic mach j one, 
without children.“ lach a 
uf 
bee Namely the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; * 255 
Sir Nathan Wright, lord- Keeper; Pie 
The carl of Pembroke, lord preſident of the council; and 
Viſcount Lonſdale, lord privy-ſeal ; - 
The duke of Devonſhire, lord-ſteward ; . 
The earl of Bridgwater, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty; by Me du 
The earl of Marlborough, governor of if highneſs the duke of Co pended 
ceſter; Luis f. 


And the earl of Tankerville, firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. The | 
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E engagements with that crown. 


4 was removed out of the way of the prince of Wales's ſuc- 


on. . ; : 
5 Soon after this, the houſe of Brunſwick returned the viſit, 


which the king bad made them laſt year, and the eyes of all 
the proteftants in the nation turned towards the electreſs 
dowager of Hanover, who was daughter of the queen of Bo- 
bemia, and the next proteſtant heir, all papiſts being already 
excluded from the ſucceſſion. Thus of the four lives, that 
he nation had in view, as their chief ſecurity, the queen 
ind the duke of Glouceſter were carried off on the ſudden ; 
and of the two, Tat remained, the King and the princels of 
Denmark, as there was no 1fſue, and little hopes of any by 
ether of them, ſo the king, who at laſt was a man of a 
feeble conllitution, was now falling under an u habit 
of body; his legs being much ſwelled, which ſome thought 
was the beginning of a dropty, while others thought it was 
only a ſcorbutic diſſemper. 

The ſtate of things at that time gave a melancholy pro- 
ſet, The nation was falling under a general diſcontent, 
and a Gflike of the king's government. And the king, on 
his part, ſeemed to grow weary of them, and their attains ; 
ind, partly by the fret from the oppoſition he had of late 
met with, partly from his ill health, he was falling, as it 
were, into a lethargy of mind. The adminiſtration of tne 
vovetument was now almoſt wholly engrotl.d by the hovie of 
commons, who mult fit once a year, and as long as they 
bought fit, while the king had only the civil liſt tor lite. 
be act tor triennial parliame nts Kept up a {tanding taction 
m every county and town of England; while luxury, va- 
nity, and ambition increated daily; and animoſities were 
come to ſuch a height, as to afford diſmal apprehenfions. 
Few ſeemed to have a right notion of the love of their coun— 
ty, and of a zeal for the good of the public. The houſe of 
commons, how much fſocver its power was advanced, yet 
was much ſunk in its credit; very little of gravity, order, or 
common decency appeared among them. The balance lay 
chiefly in the houſe of lords, who had no natural ſtrength to 
chit the commons. | 

A league had been formed in the north to cruſh the young 
king of Sweden, and invade his dominions on all fides at 
once. The elector of Brandenburgh was to fall into Pome— 
nia, and the king of Denmark to attack Holſtein, whillt 
ne king of Poland invaded Livonia, which was anriently 4 
fiet of the crown of Poland. The miniſter of Sweden, be- 
fore the king went abroad, preſſed him to make good his 
For, purſuant to the league, 
ne Poles were now befieging Riga. The firſt attempt of 
carrying the place by ſurprize miſcarried. Thoſe of Riga 
were either over-awed by the Swedilh garriſon that command— 
ed there, or they apprehended, that the change of maſters 
would not change their condition, unleſs it were for the 
worſe; for which reaſon they made a greater ſtand than was 
expected, and, in a fiege, of above eight months, very little 
progres was made. The firmneſs of that place mide the 
reſt of Livonia continue fixed to the Swedes. The Saxons 
made great waſte in the country, and ruined the trade of 
Nga. The king of Sweden, being obliged to employ his 


main force elſewhere, was not able to ſend them any conſi— 


Ee. ; TT f 5 1 
derable aſſiſtance. The elector of Brandenburg lay quiet 
without making any attenip!; as likewiſe did the princes of 


E Holle and Wolfembuttle. The two ſcenes of action were in 
Holdcin, and before Copenhagen. 


Ine king of Denmark 
ound the taking the forts that had been raited by the Duke 


e Holſtein, an ealv work; they were ſoon carried and demo- 
| ned 4 Sj : 2 4 T GO hp 3 1 ' | | * 
a e beheged ohmghen next, Which hel un 


"per. Upon the Swedes demand oft the auxiliary fleets, 


"it were ſtipolated both by the King and the fates, orders 
„%s given tor equipping them in England, and likewiſe in 
olland. 
$6110 the two houtes, and try if the houſe of commons would 
e Upon themſelves the expence of the fleet. They were 
ee bad a humour, that the king apprehended, that ſome 
I” them might endeavour to put an affront upon him, and 
ole the ſending a fleet into the Sound; though others 
ech the venturing on this, fince no nation can ſubſiſt 


g tO communicate this de- 


I'he King was not willing 


ek , f a . 
Iihout alliances lacredly obſerved, And this was an antient 


1002 1 . 0 . . 
e, lately renewed by the king; ſo that an oppoſition, in 


ache point muſt have turned to the prejudice of thoſe, who 


| Its 1 - . — 
f would move it. Soon after the end of the ſeſſion, a fleet of 


E ſhips Engliſh and Dutch was ſent to the Baltic, com— 
Silla! To " by . . . 
adech by fir George Rooke, which arrived in the Sound on 


tha l 3 old king of Denmark dying about the end of the ſummer 1699, 

lp 5 of Holitein (who had married the king of Sweden's lifter, and de- 

as ou athitance from thence) had built ſome new forts in that Duchy. 
1 


* youny King of Denmark complained ot, as contrary to the Cou— 
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the 2oth of July. The Danes had a good fleet at ſea, much 
ſuperior to the Swedes, and almoſt equal to- the fleet ſent 
from hence. But, as it was their whole ſtrength, they would 
not run the hazard of loſing it. They Kept at fea for ſome 
time, having got between the Swedes and the fleet of their 
allies, and ſtudied to hinder their conjunction. When they 
ſaw that could not be done, they retired, and ſecured them- 
ſelves within the port of Copenhagen, which is a very ſtrong 
one. The Swedes, with their allies, came before that town, 
and bombarded it for ſome days, but with little damage to 
the place, and none to the fleet. The duke of Lunenburgh, 
together with the forces, that the Swedes had at Bremen, 
patled the Elbe, and marched to the aſſiſtance of the duke of 
Holſtein. This obliged the Dancs to raiſe the ſiege of To- 
ninghen, and the two armies lay in view of one another for 
lome weeks, without coming to any action. Another defign 
of the Danes alſo miſcarried. A body of Saxons broke into 
the territorics of the duke of Brunſwick, in hopes to force 
their ariny to come back to the defence of their own coun- 
try : But the duke of Zell had left things in ſo good order, 
that the Saxons were beat back, and all the booty, that they 
bad taken, was recovered. 

In the mean time king William offered his mediation, and 
a treaty was ſet on foot; and, as he did not approve of fir 
George Rooke's bombardment of Copenhagen, toon after he 
had received the news of it, he directed Mr. Blaithwayte to 
write to that adiniral from Loo, not to commit any further 
hoſtilities aganſt the town or ſhipping. The king of Den- 
mark propoted, that the king of Poland might be included 
in the treaty, but the Swed:cs refuſed it; and, as the king 
was not guarantee of the treaties between Sweden and Poland, 
lo he was not obliged to take care of the King of Poland. 
The treaty proceeding but flowlyv, this made the King of 
d veden apprehend, that he ſhould lote the ſeaſon, and be 
torced to abandon Riga, which began to be ſtraitned ; and 
therefore to quicken the treaty, he relolved on a deſcent in 
the iſle of Zealand, This was executed without any oppofi— 
tion, the King of Sweden conducting it in perſon, and being 
the tirſt who landed. He ſhewed ſuch ſpirit and courage in 
his whole conduct, as railed his character very high. It 
ruck a terror through all Denmark; tor now the Swedes 
reſolved to beſiege Copenhagen. This brought the treaty to 
a concluſion between Denmark, Sweden, and J lolſtein, about 
the middle of Augiit. The old treatics were ren»-wed, and 
a liberty ot tortitying was reſerved for Holſtein under ſome 
limitatiops; and the king of Denmark paid the duke of Hol- 
ſtein two hundred and tixty thouland rix-dollars for the 
charge of the war. The peace being thus made, the Swedes 
retired back to Schonen, and the fleets of England and Hol- 
land returned home. The king's conduct in this whole matter 
was highly applauded : He effectually protected the Swedes, 
and yet obliged them to accept of realonable terms of peace. 
The king ot Denmark ſoflered molt in honour and intereſt. 
It was a great happineſs, that this war was ſo ſoon at an end; 
for, it it had continued, all the North muſt have engaged in 
it; and, as the chief rength of the proteſtant religion lay 
there, ſo that intereſt muſt have ſuffered much, which 
ide ſocver had come by the worlt in the progreſs of the 
war; and it was already ſo weak, that it needed not a new 
diminution. 

Some days after the ſigning of the treaty, lievtenant general 
Banner, who commanded in the town of Toninghen, while 
it was beficged by the Danes, wa-tcd on the King at Loo, 
being lent by the duke of Holitein, in acknowledgment of 
his protection. And, about fix weeks after, the king of 
Poland's refident at the Hague, pretenred a memorial to 
the States-general, full of allurapces of friendſhip trom the 
king his maſter, and” acquainting them, that what induced 
him to put off the bombarding of Riga, when every thing 
was in readineſs for executing that defign, was chiefly the 
conſideration of the lots which divers merchants, ſubjects to 
the king of England, and the States General, would have 
ſuffered thereby. The king wrote to the Czar of Muſcovy, 
upon the occaſion of the differences between him and the 
crown of Sweden, to prels him to an accommodation, and to 
offer his mediation for that purpoſe. 

The treaty for dividing the Spaniſh monarchy (which be- 
gan now to be publiſhed) had given rite to a very important 
teries of negotiations; which were carried on with great 
ſecrely and addrels, during the courſe: of this ſummer ©, It 
is needleſs to remind the reader of the motives, that induced 


dominium,“ which he and the duke have in that duchy ; fo entered into the 
league againit Holland and Sweden. 5 
* Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria, who by the firſt partition treaty, was to 


have been king oi Spain, dying at Brufſels, in Felyuary, 1698-9, the carl 
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the contracting parties to ſign this treaty; or of the nature of 
its contents, as both have been already related: But when, pur- 
ſaant to one of the articles, it came to be offered, jointly, by 
the miniſters of England, France, and Holland, to the reſt of 
the powers of Europe, the reception it met with was none of 
the moſt favourable, The greateſt part returned general and 
dilatory anſwers. The Italian ſtates were unwilling to ſee the 
French in pofleſſion of Naples, and the ſtates Del Preſidi. 
Thoſe of Germany were, from motives of fear, or intereſt, 


of Portland begin, ſoon after this, to treat about a new partition treaty, in 
fivour of the archdnke, Charles; and the king ſent the carl of Jcriey into 
France, with inftructions to negotiate this ſecond treaty : But, that earl, 
being won recalled, the ear! of Mancheſter was appointed to ſucceed him: 
Front whole papers, publithed by Chriſtian Cole, Eiq. the following cn 
tracts are taken ; which will give us light into the ſecret hiſtory of the tecond 
pt itim tie u. 


Alexander Stanhope, ETI. the Enghth envoy extraordinary at Madrid, to 
the earl of Mancheiter, 


Madrid, Aug. 27. 1699. 


A paper, ſent me this evening, from Don Antonio de Ubilla ſecretary 
of the * Ditpacho Un: rial,“ a copy of which was incloſed, gives me an un 
expected opportunity of beginning my correipondence with an office hunt 
concerns, or, by the contents, is ſuppoſed to concern your exccllency 3 
negotiations in that court. 


Copy of the paper above-mentioned. 


Don Antonio de Ubilla kiſſes the hands of don Alexander Stanhope, envoy 
enranrdinare of his Bricumic maieſy, and lets him know, that the king tus 
$1 1Gter, having been frequently 3! @rmed by his miniſters in the north, ot 
the ttrong intormations and evident woots, which they have, by different 
advices and accidents, that the Engliſh, Hollanders, and French, in conſe- 
quence of what was lait year concluded and ſtipulated at Loo, are now 
ag un torming new treaties for the fucceſſion of this crown, and tor dividing 
it : Which notices have been corraborated by other ways; ſo that they are 
public over all Europe: It would be agamit his dignity to diſſemble, and take 
o notice of them. The king, his- mater, thinks it inexculable, not to op- 
pote what might produce ſuch irreparable inconveniencies, if it came to be 
put in execution ; and has ordered his minitters, in the courts of France, 
england, and Holland, to make known to thoſe princes and goverruments 
the juſt {ſentiments his mazeſty has of thoſe advices, unheard ot betore, in 
in the life of any king, and more improper in that of his majeſty; which 
contiſting, at preſent (by the divine mercy, and for our happmets,) in only 
thirty-eiglit vears of age, we may naturally promiſe onrtelves, and eſpecially 
from his moſt high providence, that ne my give his majeſty the important 
jJucceſhon, which we hope for from hun, by the attectonate prayers and 
vows. of his vaflals: It cauſing a juſt wonder and grief, that they doubt be- 
fore-hand, of fo great a poſſibility, by revwton of any opinions, taken up 
from the ght complamrs,” and the ailliftion of his kingdoms and ſubjects, 
and the inpretfions, that feem to diſturb the general tranquility, which we 

joy: When, on the othcr hand, it is not, to be believed, from the 
righteous and prous mind of his mwjeity, that he lives fo unmindtul of his 
obligation, and values fo little the love and ſecurity of his vatlals, if God 
(by his fecret and fover: om judgments) would chaitite us, by taking away 
his life (which, we hope, he will not ſuffer) without granting him the be- 
neſit of a ſucceſſion, Ins affairs will not be left, without a due reflection on 
what is moſt juſt, and moſt important for the public tranquility ; and ſo, that 
nobody ſhall be able to find fault with his juſtice, or his foreſight. For 
which reatons his majeſty has ordered his aforeſaid miniſters to. make in- 
mances, and uſe their diligence to cut oft thote negotiations; weighing the 
ill effects which they now produce; and, what their continuanee may produce. 
And, that the complaint of his majeſty, and the orders he gives to his mi- 
niſters abroad, to notify to the princes, at whoſe courts they reſide, be, at 
the ſame time, made public, he has lately ordered, that it be made known to 
the miniſters here. For this rcaſon does don Antonio de Ubilla communi- 
cate it to don Alexander Stanhope, by order of his matter, that he may alto 
give notice to his Britannic majeſty, afſiſting, with his.prudent repreſeuta- 
tions, this juſt and honett purpoſe; that ſo the univerſal quiet may be main- 
tained : and that he may quit the ſcandal of this negotiation, which, it is 
reared, will be an unhappy motive of kindling a voracious flame of a new 
war: Which, being once lighted, will be ditheult to be extinguiſhed, either 
by the greateſt force, or the moſt dextrous and moti powertul media- 
tion: And he remains obedient to don Alexander Stanhope, with all at- 
tec tion. 


The eatl of Mancheſter, to the eirl of Jerſey, 
1 I] 18, Sept. 30, 1699. 


The Spamth embaſſida! \exvouring to get a private audience of the 
klug. The firſt matter, he is to repreſent, is in relation to ſome tranſac- 
tions at Loo. The declaration of his king makes alſo great diſcourſe here. 
The ſtare of affairs at St. Germains continues much the tame it was. The 
are fill pleating themſelves with hopes the nation will recall hin, at laſt ; 
though the greateſt proipe:t they ſeem to have, is the death of the king of 
Spain; which might, again, renew the war. 


Phe carl ot Man heſter, to Mr. Vard. 


Paris, Octob. 7, 1699. 


They write from Loo, that the Spanith embaſſador has delivered to all the 
lords juſtices a memornt relating to the fucceffio of the crown ot Spain, 
which his myjeity rejents very much 


Mr. Yard, to the earl of Mancheſter. 


— 


Whitehall, Octob. 28, 1699. 


I believe the king's dire tions will be Ggnitied to the Spaniſh embaſſador, 


CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


unwilling to diſoblige the Houſe of Auſtria, Brandey: 


Urs 
expected the title of king from the authority and good of, 
of the Imperial court. Saxony and the Northern crowns g 


taken up with their own quarrels; Which the peace of 7, 
vendal had by no means accommodated. Some thought t. 
duke of Savoy under engagements at Vienna; but it (44... 
moſt probable that he reſolved to defer making term f 
himſelf, till the treaty took place ; and was not without ones 


that, upon the emperor's refulal, he ſhould be nominate 


to-morrow, to leave the kingdom. Indeed, the paper, he gave abont 
very inſolent, and appealing to the pariiament ; 1o that the king cod 
leis. Mr. Stanhope is recalled at the fame tm, 
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Remonſtrance preſented in French, by the marquis de Canales, eh, "FE 
trom the king ot Spain, to the lords juſtices, | 
In the firſt place, The king, his maſter, having been certainly inf; 
that his majetty, king William, the Hotianders, and other powers (ig 
{yance of what they treated and ſtipulated, lait vear, at Loo) awe 1 
tually framing new treaties about the fuccelhon ot the crown of Spa 
(what is more detettibic) contriving its diviſion and repartition : His ; 
orders bis extraordinary embeffador, retding in this kingdom, t 


* 
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, 


of proceedings create in his majeſty, eſpecially during the life of 4 mor 
who is of ſo fit an age to cxpect (for many vears) an heir, fo ny 

tired by all nations, that, without a deteitable avarice, no one u 
ter hinclt to be carried away with the ambition of uturping the dom 
UUICTE, 


} 
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That, if this were not contrary to the law of nature, no nation 
ment would be fate againſt the machinmions of the ſtrongeſt and 
cons ; whereas, reaion, aud not force, ſets bounds to nations, 

That, if it were lawtul for foreigners to concern themſelves alin: 
cc ſſion of kings and fovereigns, there would be no ttatutes or mimi 
to be obſerved ; vor would any laws be free from the outras 
more eipecially thoſc of the crown of England. 

That, it watches were tet upon the ind;{potitions of ſoveteigns, no 
would be conitant, no lite ſecure, while both depend on the hand o! 
mighty, who is the at biter of life, death, and empires. 

That the 3impretions, which one kingdom makes upon another, to: 
the allegiance of the ſubjects, and excite their minds to infurrecttions, 
ottence, aid breach ot the good faith, which ought to be oblervid ; 
Chriſtians, and more particularly among allics and friends, 

Chat it ought not to be pretumed, of any prince or nation, and | 
of the king of the Spaniſh nation, that they are fo negligent, as note. 
proper meatures, upon future and unexpected accidents (it this th 
pen) to tecure the public peace, and the repote of Europe, which h 
the aim of, the king and nation for ſo many ages, as it is now and 
will be. 

That, if there is not a ſpeedy end put to theſe proceedings and pr. 
there will doubtlets break out a- diretul and univerial war over ot} Fu 
a1thcult to be ſtopped when it is deſired, and fo much the more prend 
the Engliſh, as they have but juſt felt the effects of innovations, and 
late war. Thus matter is ſo worthy of conſideration, that it is not doub! 
it will be thought ſo by the parliament, the nobility, and the whole Aug 
nation, which has never been wanting in prudence and forenght. 

The fame nation muſt contider their own particular mterets, and t 
commerce an treaties with the 5pamnih king and nation; the alteration, 
hon, and partition of which would neceffarity be very detrumental to 
and all this may be prevented by detifting from the project in hand, 
not promoting 1n:twyations, deftructive at all times to cmpircs ud king 
doms®, 

Flt the embaſſadur extraordinary of Spain will maniteſt to the hen 
in the next ſellions, the juſt reſentment „ hich be now exprefles, in the ! 
manner az his matter has cauſed it to be thewn to all the public mitalters d 
the kings, princes, and itutes, that rehide at the court of Madrid. 


* 


The tranflation of the paper ſent to the Spaniſh embaſſador, and viuch va 
written in French by Mr. ſecretary Vernon, and dated, the zoth of > 


tember 1099. 


His majeſty having ſeen the paper, which the ſecretary of the en;vaſly d 
Spain has lately delivered, by order of your exccllency, to the lords ju! 
ot the kingdom; his majeſty thinks the contents o inſolent nd 1evitivis 
that, in reſentment of 19 extraorchnary a proceeding, and which can by 
means be juitifed by the law of nations, he orders, that you go out « 
dominions precitely in eighteen days, to be counted troin this notiticati 
and that you keep in your honte till your departure, I am alto ordered 


© 5 


let you know, that theſe are the orders of lis majeity, that no writing 
more received from you or any of your domettics, 


Mr, Stanhope to the earl of Mancheſter, | 8 


Madrid, Nov. dz 1609. 


By the incloſed copy of the complaint T have made here againſt the m® 
quis de Canales's proceedings, your excellency will judge I awe leet © 
infolent and ſeditious paper. They readily received mine, u hich 1 mud 
doubted they would not; and it was ſent within an hour hither trom 45 
eſcurial to the council of ſtate. This was the day before yeſterday in 
morning, and they have been in cloſe contults ever fince, I have ache 
from ſevcral hands, and ſome from perſons of the firſt rank, that the reioe 
tion will probably be moderate ; and that they will difown their embatſa%% 
to far at leaſt as to the brutality of his expreſſions, and it may be 84% 
lubſtance, now they find the world generally cry out againſt the folly 43 1 
as inſolence of it; though I am ſatisſied he had orders to do the thing d 
not in that manner. This makes me willing to give them time to bel 
themſelves before they run neadlong into miſchiefs, againſt which, then 
{o ill provided, and it is a latitude. my order allows me. Befides tt a 
can prevent a breach, and procure his majeſty humble ſatis faction, L 12 
beheve I do both him and my country gend ſervice. 
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the next. The Swiſs cantons, being applied to, declined 

ring their guaranty. In ſhort, of all the princes, to whom 
it was communicated, not one appears to have come into it, 
but the king of Portugal, 

The two princes more immediately concerned in its ope- 
ration, viz. the emperor and king of Spain, loudly declared 
againſt it from the beginning. The former, ſoon after the 
conclufion of 1t was notified to him, returned for anſwer, 
That he was aſtoniſhed, that any diſpoſition thould be made 
The Engliſh tranſlation of Mr, Stanhope's paper to Don Antonio de Ubilla, 

delivered at the Eicuial, the zd oft November 1699, N. 8. 


4 e ”*% ! 1 1 9 1 12 * y — „ 5 as 
Don Alexander Stanhope, envoy extraordinary of the king of Great Bri- 
ul, kifles LINE I1 nds 01 Don Antonio dc L N 141 Us and lays, that lic as Ol ders 
nom the king his matter, immediately to pats to the royal knowledge oi his 


catiolic majeſty the juſt motive of complamt given him by a paper, which 
% * ' ; , C 2 
the lecretalry ot the Mag uis de Canales, bv order ot his milter, delivered 
to Ie lords juſtices oft Et gland 171 London, Ot u hich tic ado neu ls a true 
: 0 ; * + © * * * | n X | me ' | 
copy, and tiom u hoſe cotitents, belides the rude. and provoking language, 
s manitelt the cdelgn of It was to itr up ledition in his Kingdoms, by ap- 
pcaling to the parlia nent and people 01 England gam [118 majeſty - winch 
5 to dun them ſuperiors to [11s oval perion, im a hien nothing can be more 


aur and contrary to tne conttitutiom of the government of the kingdom of 


England; and is what the wd marquis de Canales, embatlador from his ca- 


; - wy * * v1 * * © N | * — * 4 3 . . D 

tn majeſty, either ONgNt nol could be Ignormt of, after fo many vears 
: : 1 P 4 une * 9 > X _ F i 
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terms to his MmaJety s peron, maxing ute ot fe eral artitic „ OTF TATE TIONS 


and threats, purpotcly to breed a mitunderff nang and wtkrition betwixt his 


majeſty and his ſubjects; an attempt, winch no ſovereigu ptince can iutter in 
Ins dominions: And theretore the king of Great Britan, his maſter, tound 
himſelt necellitated to top, as loon as pottible, a miichict, which by the in- 
Cuitry of the marquis went on tprexkag itelt daily, by orde: ng he thould 
be required to go ont of his Kingdoms, and tinilly, the 111d paper, being 
boch. 0443 and jubitancc, aitrontive to the TINT ity and lacregnels of kn 8, 
the king of Great Britain, his maiter, doth not belicve it poſſihle, that the 
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to the eail of Mancheſter. 


Nov. 12, 1699, N. 8. 

The next day after my laſt, which war November „ I had certain notice 
from teveral hantis, the king bad taken his reſolution of ordetit g me to be 
gone ; whereupon at miduight I dipatched to the Ficurial my agent, with 
tn2 paper, of which the inclofed is a copy. The tecretary of the Detpacho 
Unwvertal, don Antonio de Ubilla, would not rec: ive, but was willing to 
bear the contents by word of mouth, and that was as much as I delited. 
Iwo days after, the conductor, or maſter ot the ceremonies, came. to order 
me m the king his maiter's name to be gone. out of the Spanith dominions 
withn eighteen days, and not to ſtir out of my houſe till. I ſliould begin my 
parncy, Your excellency has the antwer J gave my condqucter in the fune 
theet with the former, I have every day ſince ſollicited my paſiports, being 
cady to be gone WHCOCYET they gie them me; unc zun told the reaton of the 
Wy is to know by next poit, whether any patiports, and in what form 
tay were given to the marquis de Canales in London, that they may exactly 
untate the {ame with me. 


The tranſlation of Mr. Stanhope's paper to Don Antonio de Uhilla, expreſ- 
ling the king his maſter's orders to return hone, and deliring his catho— 
ic majeity's paſſports, 


Don Alexander Stanhope, envoy extraordinary from the king of Great 
Britain, kiſies the hands of don Antonio de Ubilla, and lays, hat having al- 
ready repretented to his catholic majeſty, whom God preierve, the monves, 
that neceſſitated the king, his maſter, to ſend the declaration, he lately did, 
lo the marquis de Canales; and don Alexander Stanhope having no otlier 
orders but to return to his majeſty's royal preſence, as toon us poſſible, he 
channunicates this to don Antonio de U billa, that he may pleaie to put it 
mo the knowledge of his catholic majeſty, whom he befecches at the tame 
une, with all humble ſubmitkon, to order ſuch pattiports to be given him, 
* will be neceilary for ſuch a voyage; and don Alexander Stanhope remains 


3 2 a wv ' ee 1 : * : 
en Antonio de Ubilla's moſt humble and afteftionate ſervant, 


Madrid, November 6, 10699. 
IXI. *tanhope's anſwer to the conductor of embaſſadors, when he came with 
4 meſfage from the king to order him to leave the Spanth dominions in 


eighteen days, and not ſtir out of his hoate, till he ſhould begin his 
journey, 


Von will pleaſe to tell his catholic majeſty from me, that I will punctual- 
comply in all that you have intimated to me by his royal order, becauſe 
j doing I ſhall obey the orders of the king my maſter, as his catholic 
w Jclty cannot but have been informed by don Antonio de Ubilla, to whom 
\ municated it two days ago by my fecretary at the Eſcutial, deſiring at 
mm lame ume paſſports neceſſary for my voyage; that I am glad to ſce their 
% majeſties minds ſo unanimous, and defire they may continue the ſame in 
Mother matters. 


T 
(he ſubſt nce of the earl of Mancheſter's audience of the French king at 


erſailles, on Sunday, Nov. 15. 1699. 
. 
The kin 


afrugi on 
Kv)eted 


g my maſter having found, that monſieur de Tallard was, by his 
5, Obliged to quit Holland before he ſigned the treaty, which was 
with your majeſty, relating to the ſucceſſion of Spain; his majeſty 
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of the Spaniſh monarchy, during the life-time, and without 
the conſent of the preſent poflefior ; and, that contrary to 
Juſtice and a decorum, himicit, who was the rightful heir to 
the whole, was to be compelled to accept a part of it within 
the ſpace of three months, under the penalty of forfeiting his 
ſhare to a third perſon not yet named, That, however, he 
could take no {inal relolution till the 


nereturn of a courier from 
Madrid, who was to bring him an account of the king ot 
Spain's ſentiments, on am aftair of ſuch co; quence to both 


has ordered me to delite this private 511ilios 
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Of ihe country ;{ and, though the at 


hd ford no objection, the bufineſ(s 
could not have been ended without the conſent of every city, which could not 
be had im leis time than a month or three weeks, as the penſionary and the 
carl of Portland have given count Tallard to underftand. Bur, whilit his 
rs did not give him leave te wait for the concluſion of the aliair, the 
king my maſter hopes, that your mnjeſty will renew your orders to mon- 
licur de Tallard, or will fend orders to monficur de Bonrepos, to endea- 
vour to remove all ovitactes, that to the project of the treaty may have its 
elekt. 


The French king's anſwer. 


Ion I was a little ſurprized, that the affair was not finiſhed at the ex- 
pirat ion O1 the un c, and betoure lie 1104 „„en matte dich 1CL OUT tor England. 
Jam fitisficed with the afſurances, which vou now give me trom him, that he 
continues fl} unthe tune mention ; and 1 hope he will ſtill continue to cons 
tribe all he cant the Rates, As for me, I am ſti of the fame mind, and 
L act withthe fame lincerity, 1 will toon und monſieur de Tallard witli the 
neceffary nth uction?, 

\When 1 id, nat the reafon the ſtates of Holland were 
acquainted wü it, v 


not fooner 
s, that m could not be propoted to them, till it was 
Known, whether the Im perialiſts would come in or noz' the king ſaid, 
They have had tune cho 1 wen of n, and even too much.? As to COU net 
king cook no note of , nor 
pon RY T74ying, Monſicut Tal- 
lard has been informed of all that has been done 18 this atfuir, and has even 
{een all the letters, which Mr. ilop ( IV; and, it being 
hrit propoted to the province of Holland, it ſeenied that be was fatisfied im 
thele ponits,“ I took occation to tee, if monticur de Bonrepos had any orders 
laying, That the king my maſter is defirous that your maze ty thould-be 
informed by monſieut all uc, or monticur de Bonrepos, of all that paſles ; 
and even the ſtates will always hive a great regard tor all that comes from 
your majeſty.“ The king aniwered, „In this adar I confided} only in mone 
heur. de Tallard; and I know very well, that the king your maſter has 
more credit than I in Holland on this occaltion,* When I taid, * "hat the 
king had recommended it to the carte of the penionary, and that we noned, 
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that he had been wmtorned of cory then, 
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that the dithcultios were tach as might be furrmouned,” The king auto ered, 
* That he hoped forto0; and that he unavined, that lomebody would come 
from the ſtates into E.ngland ; and that the treaty would be honed there.“ 
The king tad allo, * As you know, I have it under the hand of the king 
your matter, as he has it under mine,” Then I tatd, J have alfo, fir, par- 
ticular ordeis to tell your majeſty flom the king, that as he bas acted on this 
occation. with an open heart, and with all poffihle fincerity ; ſo he will con— 
tinne to act on all other occations thit may be able to contribute to the 
{trengthening the friend/hip and good correſpondence with your majeſty. 
The king antwered, * You may atine the king, your maſter, that I will do 
the fume.” 

Mr. Prior ſet out, on the laid 15th of November 1699, with this account 
of the audience, for London. 


The eart of Manchefter to the carl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Nov. 2t, 1699. 


The ſame day Mr. Prior left this place, I went to Verſailles, and had my 
audiences, Wheie paffed what is utuil on tuch occahtons. The king en- 
pieſſed himſelt in very obhiging terms, mentioning the great defire he bad to 
continue the good correſpondence, that 's now fo well eitablifhed ; and 
that he did again repeat to ine what he had formerly aflured me of, &, I 
made monfieur de Torcy a viſit, where I took occalion to diicourſe of what 
had paſſed in my private audience. I knew he expected it, and was alſo wil 
ling to find out his ſenſe of the matter. He laid, That the king had ac» 
quaiuted him with it : That I had fully explained the whole procceding to 
his majeſty : That monſicur de Tallard was to ſet out on Monday next. He 
did ſtill ſeem to infiſt on the great credit our king had with the ftates, and, 
laughing, ſaid, he wondered I ſhou d leſſen it. I told him, I did own the 
ſtates had always ſhewn a great regaid to every thing, that was propoſed by 
his majeſty : "That the affurances, 1 had given the king, were, that he had 
recommended it, aud would continue to do it ; fo that nothing would be 
wanting on his part: That, though there were great hopes of a good con- 
claſion, yet, till it was agreed to by the ſtates, it was more than could be 
ſaid, that they would certainly do it. Ou the whole, I find the cout impa- 
tient till it is done, by ſaying, No time was to be loſt :: That the king of 
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of them.“ In this anſwer, the imperial court perſiſted with 
little variation, except that their refuſals became ſtronger and 
ſharper, the more they were preſſed ; and ſometimes they 
pretended, what they could not believe, that Charles II. was 
in 4 fair way of recovery, and might have poſterity of his 
own. This was the language of their public memorials ; 
but the courts of Harrach and Kaunitz, the principal minil- 
ters of Leopold, talked in a higher and more confidential ſtile 
to the French embaſiador, the marquis de Villars. They 


Spain's tife was very uncertain: That, by tlic laſt account they had, he was 
ag un. waited on monticur de Tallard this mo ning, and Ins diſcoutie 
«us much the me. He vave me to underttand, that, though montieur de 
Boyireps): would cen to 64 concerned INN this atlair, he was not: That he 
hoped to find all things ready at his return into England, which would be on 
Sarurdar next: That he had all the duty imaginable lor the king: That his 
intentions were and always would be, to endervour to continue a good un- 
dei ftanding between our matters, Lo which ! rephed, as was proper on 
inch an occation, I hope montieur de Tallard will be % juſt, as to give it 
the faine turn in England, he docs hore,” 


The earl of Mancheſter to the lord chancellor Sommers. 
Paris, Decemb. 8, 1699, 


As to the affair, that paſſed in Holland this ſammer, I cannot fee why 
the ſtates ſhould make any diiliculty, tince the vear belore they did agice to 
a propolal of that natme ; and the fung reaſon does fill continue, unlets 
they were defirous to fee tirft the ſucceſs of their tariff there, which was yel- 
terday feitled and exchanged. 

The houſe of Auttiia will never agree to any thing till it is too late. Be- 
ſides, they think out unereſt 15 fo much concerned, that we ſhall at all tinics 
procure them ſome conditions ; and, on the other ſide, the tear they have o. 
dſobliging Spain makes them to very cautious, as not to come into any pro- 
polal whatever, I muſt confets, I am impatient to fee the conclution of this 
matter. For, in cate it has not the eftect we always propofed, I ſhall be 
ſorry it has gone fo far: And I know this court wi HI! be much diflatisſied with 
us, and may be with ſome reaton. All 1 have acted in it has fuccceded as 
was defired. 


The earl of Mincheiter to the cart of Jericy, 
Paris, Decembus 25, 1996. 


| wae this dav with monheur de Forcv. -le took notice, that the aft.ar 
GO] pan Wis il dependuig, and not agreed 10, Vi Inch might be a great e 
tugice to this King, lic they had Now a good Oppol tunny 01 tums INATICIS 
to their advantage, the queen of S. un being Giflatisticd with the court of 
Vienna, He did not rnenmion the ccni, but 1 tancy it eis fometiiing us re- 
lation o the counteis of Berlips. All I kid was, that I was attured, that 
the king my matter would contribute all be could to bring that neuter to a 
good concluſion. He ana cred, that the Ling Wis fully latished of it. 

Count Zinzendort had an audience ot the hing this day, having juſt re- 
ecived a couner with the news, that the queen of the Romans was brought 
to bed of a daughter, The king told hum, as he favs, Mau very abliging 
manner, that he had given oideis to mowuticur de Viilars to take lus audience 
of the archduke im the manner the emperor mould think fit. S0 that at 
prelent this court ſcenis defirous to oblige the emperor as much as they 
Call. 


The earl of Mancheſiler to the carl of Jerſcy. 
Paris, Decem. 315 1699. 


I never ſee monſieur de Torcy, but he ſpcaks to me of the great affair. 
Ou u: 10 * lit I 45 there - I lound hun appe Wing 41 little Hole concerned 
He tu, that matters were wall under luch uncertauties, that the; could not 
tell what to depend on: That he did not ftiad, that this aftair was any way 
advanced : That the king of Sp.n had been indiupoted agau tince his return 
to Madrid, and might die of a tudden, which probably w ould produce a neu 
war in Europe, in calc thoſe meatures, that were propoted, were not firit 
agreed to, I could give hun no other anſwer, than that I believed he was 
tatisficd notlung would be wanting on the king iny nifter's pait; and that I 
believed monhcur de Tallard was acquamed with what pailed, He ſaid he 
believed not; for that he had atked an audience of the king, but could not 
have it, by reaton the king was to go to Hampron-Cout ; and that at that 
tune there arrived three poſts from Holland, I told him, that I did not doubt 
but.monheur de Vallard had told him how caſy of accets the king was : that I 
had teen him {pcak to the king about buſiuets, even without ſo much as atk- 
ing an audience, or acquainting the fecretary of ſtate with it. I tic, as for 
myielf, that I thought, it monlicur de Tallard had not left Holland fo 1001, 
i might have facilitated this att.ur. To which monticur de Torcy anſwered, 
that they had nothing to do with the ttates, havmg only treated with the 
king ot Kugland: That monlicur de Bonrepos was come to Parts, o that 
they had uo cmbaſſador there, teeming to infilt very much on this point, 
that it was not in the leatt their bulncts ; That teveral months were pafled 
lince the tne they had realon to believe this matter would have been finithed, 
Tc. I cannot tell but he expected ſome light from me, or it may be mon- 
liew de Vallard 1s uncatv, and has made them fo. I found by monſicur de 
Tallard, the night before he went from hence, that he thought by Chriut- 
mas this matter would certainly be ended, He faid, in cate it had a good 
conclution, he thould be very glad to ſtay in England; if not, he hoped he 
ſhould be recalled, and fone other ſhould be ſent. It may be, that this 
ont was of the tame opinion; and that, finding the contrary, it makes 
tnem doubtful of what the luccets will be. Monticur de 'Torcy vevertheleis 
did not tem to nabe any doubt ; he only ud, that in caſes of this nature 
tune Was not to be loſt. 


The carl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey, 
Paris, Jan. 6. 1-00, 
- / 


I am in hopes the grind affair goes on well, ſince monſieur de Torcy 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


expreſſed, in their private conferences, the ſtrongeſt reſcnt. 
ment at the conduct of the maritime powers, not unmixedwith 
terms of diſreſpect towards king William, and inſinuations, 
that domeſtic factions had rendered his government weak and 
contemptible. They aflured him, that their maſter would 
put every thing to hazard, rather than accept a treaty, which 
muſt reduce him to an abſolute dependence on England and 
Holland, tor the preſervation of Spain and the Indies in hes 
fainiiy, and, at the ſaine time, robbed him of the Milanec, 


diſcourfing yeſterday with me, as he generaliv does, told me, that the pen. 
honary or Holland had told monficur de Bunrepos that the provines 
Zealind had given their content; and, there being hnce tome tune paſt, ir 
is hoped we fthall foon know the ſucceſs ; winch will make this court c. 
ſy. Monſicur de Torcy pretends they have propofals of treaties ont jj 
parts, but that the king does much more dehre and ſeck that with Lic 
king of England than any other. Monheur de Torcy has received by 
exprets a leiter from monlicur de Tallard of the zoth of December N. 
which is two days freſher than ours, He ſecmed much better tis! 
thai the tn c betore, 


The eut of Jerfey to the carl of Mancheſtet. 
Whitehall, Jan. 11-12, 1- 


Jie Urea affair is come to a god concluſion ;; the province of He! 
ind, having contented to it, except fone little reſerve, which will be 
: N : 
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| wat, Vvelterday, with monſieur de Torev; who had received an ex- 
Diets JUG ane de I attard, with news, That the Amr was concluded: 


that th. Otis \ UUHICTCNCC That! mung, al bieten, \\ Sg That the Rites vi, li! 
have thu part hgined in Holluid ; and monte de Loc did not vill KO. 
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well pleated ; and, in cate that matter is not other 
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ticmch king would tend a pcrion mto Holland. 
Theeart oft Mancheſter to the carl of Jerſey. 
Paris, March 31, 1520, 


The treaty is come from Holland, though the counterpart be not yer, 
Cane, as NMIONZLCUL de 1 e tic, they could not tell, but the counci 1111911! 
he been ttopped in Flanders; 10 they would not fend them together, I 
docs begin to take air. And count { ngendort haus {ome notte OL u. auh 7 
diftcourted to me of the teveral heads, I have been tar from giving him ary 
light into that matter; only 10 tar, as I have often fſird before, when ; and 
un 441 inc at the Uncts ot the eing ot Spam: that i thought it uon! be 
happy tor Europe, if there could be a comproinite ; but that that would very 
much depend on the emperor, He ſaid, I might be affured the emperct 
Would AVICC fe) av thing, Il WAS renuumble. I ay outed, alway 8. vi 1 2 
any turtner, - without orders ; thuugh I cannot ce, but he will be 4 
intormed of ths whole matter, whenever it is again propoted at V. 
Clit} 4, 

_ [ do believe, this court wil do what they can, in order 102 
peace i aL pills, the reaton why I think 10, is, becauſe monſieut ve 
Torey 1:1) 5, It would be neccllary, that mort of the princes in I urope Cu- 
lengd to wit is agreed on m England ; which cannut be to well dong, 6 
they are in war one with atother. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of ferſey. 


Paris, Max 8, 170 


I defired monitieur de Torcy would let me know, when he would 
tion the late treaty to the emperor's miniſter ; and what meaſures ther 
tended to take, that I might act conformable to them: He faid, he tus 
take no notice of it to hum, till nest Puctday fevenmght ; Ihe they V 
jend orders to monſicur de Villars (with a copy of the treaty) t. von 
care it to the emperor ; and to fend back the courier at the expira” 
eight days, in cate he had no antwer, and te declure, that this King 111th 
upon it as a retutal ; That, leu the cmperor might engage the pes 
French embatlador at Rome is to communicate it allo, and to dere it; 
be kept a tecret : That, they think proper to act in the ſame uu! 
the republic of Venice, and they will impart it to their embaſſagor 
avout the ian time they mention it to the emperor's miniſter. :v 
Spain, they thought it not yet proper, He faid, they thould now. 
ſucceſs of this great affair, and the king would have the honour of lt. 
the cafe was extremely changed m two vears : That the King had now # 
obligations and mtereſt to wh for the life and welfare of ont King, ate 
me of the - great concern he was under foinctime this winter, ven te 
heard from wonficur de Vatlard, that he was a little indiſpoſed. Ilus, 1 
it, is not unlikely, it being plainly their interett ; elſe I ſho Ad not ca 
| with it was fo eliewlicre. 


CONN 


be pertuaded ot their good utcntions. 
Le Cali O1 Miche Her te thc Cal! of Jeriey. 


Paris, May 19, 17% 

* os 

Yetterday montieur de Torey acquainted the emperor's miniſter 9 
whole attair, He ſecnechmightily furpried, and complained much ot & 


; « * 0 , have ned 
proceeUinygs of our king, taking note of thy many engagements that bar? 1 
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made between his matter and hum. To which monteur de Torcy antwelcc 
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he thought he had no reaſon to complain, atter what had paſled on that 10“ ; 
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They tbrew out frequent overtures, that his imperial majeſ- treaty, amazed all thoſe, who were acquainted with his cir 

ty was willing to take up with the Dauphin's ſhare of the cumſtances. His troops, if compleat, did not amount to 

*\rtition, or to concert a new one with Lewis XIV, which ſeventy thouſand men; but, for want of recruits they were 
3 


. , , 92 7 — * 5 * * » « ” 

1 ould cdincide better with their reſpective intereſts. But far ſhort of that number. He was indebted betwe 'enty | 
| ſe offers w deſpiſed at Verſaille , Nd : : y d between twenty 

N whether the vere deſpiſed at Verlailles, or the fince- and thirty millions of florins ; and his chamber of fi 

. * . a . N , i C 
1 city of them ſuſpected, the marquis de Villars received no had ſcarce credit enough to ſupply him with necef; 5 
0 * . ; . q 6 . — wn C d 
4 other inſtructions in anſwer to them, than that the King did was generally baleved vhar 4, olaced bis chief 0 ns It 
. . 1 . . . * 0 ACTA 5 CNIC rei. * 
J got think it right to admit any alteration, without the con- the chapter of accidents, or on what the ſu; Vit, * he 
* * . aq a a 0 » * * * 6 * * * - e I I 10 0 18 
ies. The emperor's obſtinacy in rejecting the f,; | | | Fe b 
{nt of his all 1 n rejecting the family, or adulat! artiz ane = 1 , | 
| } 9 8 amy, ation of it's partizans, have ſtiled the miracle | 
at Vienna, and that the emperor had been informed of every thing, that was The earl of Mancheſi {1 
. 0 * * 1 411 4 111 Y ker = F© > 4 nn 

i! por agreed to: that this matter vas not of a new nature, for that there had been cholter to the earl of Jerſey. 

1 a ſecłret treaty between the emperor and France concerning the ſucceſſion of 

' "he F y . . * e . 

i = Spain in 1668. When I faw montieur de Torcy, he told me all that had Paris, May 26, 1700 

le fled, and I was glad to hear of this tecret treaty, that being a good argument 5 

, . . . . 1 8 » - % 4/4 * * 4 - 

K do monſieur de Zinzendort, as you wilt find attetwards. He toon took no- I have acquunted your lordflup already, that the only diſcourſe we have 
of it to me, and began much in the ſame manner as with monficut d here is concerning the treaty with England, an er it 
tice e 9 ll | er as With monheur de _,.., a * 1 ngtand, and I have made ſome enquiry 
©me he always afſured me, there was ſuch a matter in agitation, and that it lent tor monficur on Thurſday laſt, and mtormed him of it, and even of ihe 
was concluded: that, it he would conſider a little, he would be convinced, pariieiwars, Tying ei was no longer a ſecret, tor he had intormed moſt of the 
that the king had not only conſidered the intereſt of Europe, but in particulur princes ot Eufope of it This was ſuſſicient to make it known, and it was 

. 6 . R 174 11 f 17 F 0 - : 98 v4 
tlat of the empelor :; that what might be very doubttul, and even not likely wg was, deligned 10. It docs occation different opinions, tho“ I find, that 

\ to be obtained by a Wal, might 11060 be ſecuted by 7 peace it thev pleaſed, tin more ICY CoOntiader, the ore they approve ot It, ie Itali if miniſters 
He hid, What faith can be expected, if the Pyregean treaty, and the fenun— were the molt alarmed by what the French are to have its Italy, with the feve 

1 . 3 L _ . f * I 9 20 «1 3 3 a 0 A TY) 2594 3 a . . : i q 11 - 
ciation, that France made, was not valid ? Jo this I anfwered, That I be- un Ports, ieh makes them maſters there whenever they pleaſe,” But the 
heved that the emperor did not take it to be a full deciſion in relation to Spain; e Points, tat al men places are annexed to the crown of France They 
eie he would not have made a fecret treaty with France in 1665, wherein 1 1969 were 10 go toa younger ton, that unght make all that matter 
s 12 - g T ? 0 vc! +11 1 ** * | 1 þ IV. \\ l 3 C34 If 9 1 x 88 i 15 . «> . 2 : N 10 0 
1 þ yielded much more, as I Was intormed. 1 LCN woceeded to thew him Kin 3 A; 1 4 Exp n uot de Torcy ty morrow, the court being 
U the ſituation of attairs. 1 repreſented the power of France, the intereſt they -.. mar anden I ſhall e better able to give you an account how at 
. AE. 5 O 0 ; * R os i 5 ' ©3 4 l * 0 \ p — 
have in Italy, as alſo in Spain; and beſides what he had often told me, that ans tand. I h r the Spauth —emalſidor does act very prudently, 
was feared, that the Spaniards would declare themſelves for a prince of and has tultened the matter as much as pollible to the court of 
France; that I was of opinion, that he huntelt would think at laſt, that this — 
was the only way to prevent it. and that they had it now in their power, 

3 Upon the u hole matter he ſcemed Pp wtly convince TA and he begins now to 4 \ f . 

700 1 8 . | . 5 EM LC ett of Manche fer tothe carl cf Je ſov 
think, that the king could obtain no better conditions, and that the only dilli- C0 ; ey. 

5 cultr, that will remain, is what relates to Milan. 1 left him to judge, whe- | 

l. ther he thought the princes Of Italy would be cuntented, that either France Paris, May 29, 1700. | 
td or the emperor was maſter there. After this diſcourſe he went agiam to mon- 

Too ſieur de L orcy, and detired 4 copy 01 the treaty, winch he 1ad he Would [ never fail, when the VI mfters hore pen the king, to 1{fture them Ot 
fend him, and then made him fome propoſals us from huntelt, that he nught the particular eticem he has for his molt chriſtian mt ty, &c. and 1 had 

th de the better able to inform his maſter; which he atterwards a. qusinted me vetterday n good opportunity of repeating it at a conference 1 had with mon 
= with, and which I ſend your lordſhip in his own words, as well as I can kre— lienr de Lorcy abont the treaty, &c. I am of opinion, that the emperor's 
member them. He 15 —_ {0 appren nee N it Opin thou! declare for mmer here V+ 4k prets fil it matte at the court of V ICON, he being more 

France, as you will ſee by the queſtions he aſkeff monficur de Loth, that he - £m ed than ever, that it is tor his maſter's intereſt to agree to it; and 

will do what he can for the treaty ; and it is thought hems. very well with the ziel Je Dorcy did own to me, that he found him much altered fince the 

emperor. He ſends this dv ooh expreis to Vienna, nt, 1 thin} „one to count Jait tung he tun hum: and he told me of the propolitions he had made 

rr . ' p TI > Gow } ina lor } . ' , ack an tag | arch r wer 23 : . * a 

3 Flr * n Spain, as does allo thi puniſh cual dor, whom monticur de hin, nd winch th LV already acquainted you with. "The courier, which 
Lorch ja acquainted with the treaty, and given lia a copy of it. He only Was tent to niouſicur de Villas, is expected back every day, and will give 

Eid. that it was a matter above his underſtanding, but he would not fail to me u lome aght as to Which way this will turn. The duke of Lorrain has 

ds rm rue, — it. The enetian embaſtador 15 alle acquainted \ ith it; 1 8 wa 0 il it 18 at prefent a lecret, as monhcur de 'lorcy ſays, becauſe he 
1 we m un Ur Ca A apc * cek o the duke of Lortain to n Ut It to 5 \ IO * Kees Mn the nperot, 45 FUU will be told by monſicut 

Ew him. So your lordſhip will judge it will not be long a ſceret. de Lakard, ut he has not told you alrcady. A 
— Count  Zinzendorf aſked monheur de 'Forcy of his own accord, 

Pe after the agreement betwixt England, France, and Holland tad been fc! The walk of f ' : 

j une on oO — 7 U and min ec AG LI I's (11 61 Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 

ten * i 5 ; | . 

* 1, Whether France will conſent to the arch-duke's going mito Spain, Paris, June 2, 1700, 
= during the life of his catholic mazetty £* 

D FM | PP 21 d \ . 4 ” 4 F, > A — . 

e 4000 i L had the honour of your's of May the 13th, and am ſenſible the ſecond 

v. Monſieur de Torcy 8 an{wer : Propohtien O1 monie ur de Linzendort might have been plainer by the word 
. N. Arn 21 ; R 74 . 2 11 # 

: e Sj ip unte or * attenare ; bur I was willing tO keep his own words, 

1 7 4 . «4 7 not L:4% 410 Te le [ of 4 11 001 1e 1 —— ITE” p . + 0 

er 102 France does conſent to it, on condition that the emperor does accept hig nn fuer : f ee 8 wr eder e e Tough I now find 
eur. de the conditions. Us wer went further, and on that query he lard, provided the emperor 
e ; within tlu term of three months, ſigned and ratited ; elſe they ſhould not 
* 4 7 . * . . © think thcmtocl 8 . 1076 9 LS hs de TH i 5 * A 1 1 14829 * 
Ag i * 2, Whether, in caſe the Spatnards would make choice of a French prince goubt = iel . 15 _ n _— gage 
hn the wi . ; oubt, which he thoug!it was rat pretent ; T fai . 
Within the given term of three months, it be agreed not to give car to the pro- very 2 40 8 ThE a Was Fer Ah. ee though ac ſaid it nete 
potals of Spain 2 __ likely the & patuards would now be more their friends; and beſides, this 
Ves, it is agreed. ng would KEEP ſtrictly to v hat 15 preferibed by the treaty. I afterwards 
1 15 10 ee Zinzendort, who underſtands it in your lordſhip's ſenſe, 
* and I did explain to hun farther what montieur de "Lorcy h: | 
. 3 pa: . 1 . the hat monteur de Porcy had I 
1700 | 3- That the ceſſion of the kingdom of Naples ought, in my opinion, to errning th ot ater: Ar G0 he dd TS ona hea ie 
be 11nderſtood as 8 th get — 1 . 15 1 : h rimig tat matter. At NEIT NE did not entirely agree 0 if, though there 
EI as y to the delcendants ot que » ereſa: and th . 1 | h : EW, f a : 
8 ae ie delcendants of queen Mary 'Lereta 5 and that was little diftercnce, 10 that there can be no ill conſequence from 
d met o NO means to be incorporated with the crown nor the houſe of it; and this niutter is 10 ſettled 1: I hope the ki v1 
55 Free | AR 1attecr. is 10 ſettled, that pe the king will approve 
$4 * 9 T * : . 01 it, 
| I this w 1! WO Ale 91. Ane | 8 Ss Ke 1 3 4 5 _ l - 

N 1 be made caſy, and that there will be no diſſiculties Mc nſieur de Torcy made ſome excuſe to me, and ſaid the time would not 
vv permit them to conſult firtt with the King in relation to the duke of Lorrain, 
n c and told me, they had ſent a project to be figned by him, and it was cor 

Whether there was . N J un Dt a prajeet to DE ugned 9. 5 © Was not con- 
1 * M ere 118 7 1 e ro x , « by « > 8 4 PRO 5 . w 4 

0 Ss | here Mas any room to hope, that France would change venient to let thus matter cool: That foie conditions were ſent, but ſuch as 
e dee tome thing in the treaty ?? vould cauſe no diſputes: A 1. hat the duke is not to quit Lor in 
M. 8 — 2 4 * : Re, £ a : ; * hs 8 8 4 of) * 114 4 * "On , 
501 = eg the wing was in to good 1 diſpoſition, that he would come into till he is in poſſeſſion of Milan. 2. That Milan thould go to his heirs and 
1 SA z an ; treaty was it türe. th: Ino een EDEN] XS 3 G . A , ; 
en n s 5 N ares ” it ʒ bo 5 not of that nature, thut nothing could family, as Lorrain now docs. 3. That the Dauphin ſhould renounce all his 
lee 11 » + —_ \ . > v4 $ 5 5 au 1 "a 1 od 92 2 ; a ' _ = 
ne 1 flollan * t, 10 it be done Þy the common content of England, France, claim. 4. That they would not agree with the emperor till the inveſtiture 
| : Halls * f N 75 e ! . 
Gor from him was ſettled, if neceſſary, in relation to Min. Monſieur de Tal- 
5 Th. : lard has a copy of this project ; and, when it is figned, which will be very 
. ie carl of Jerſey to the carb of Mancheſter. oon, it will be neceffary, thi.t the king and the States general ſhould ſign an v 

* C 33 x * * a * 

f it. act to confirm the lame. Monlicur de Villars has communicated the treaty | 
W. to the emperor, who declared in general terms, th: 'as very in- 
N Hampton- court, May 13, 1700, O. S. ine erat, declared ing | terms, that he was very much in 
„alli 1 clined to the peace of Europe, By the couriers, which he was to fend eight 

' 04.9%, 1 . 3 | 1 . * 5 
neu the! va | days after, he will explain that matter further. Monſicur de Torcy ſay 
val inve Our » > FY | 3 . 8 CRE . 2 3 9 * g 7 s © ; : - of bg cy ay 83 
1e, L ut . pproves 37 8 * the 1th. and laid it before the king. His majeſty they have an anf{wer from the French embaſſador at Rome, and the pope 
wot Clin F only as to ha R ; nah zeen ſaid to count Znzendort, CONCENINg the wreaty, ſeems to approve of the treaty. Atter this he {:1d, it would be very conve- 
TOO 0 C 2 \ 1 » - . 1 — 
e. ond query : nient, England and France ſhould always act in concert in the affairs of Eu- 


W. rope: and let fall foine words, as it he underitood there was a treaty on foot 
iether * 1. * . * * 7 142 . 3 7 , a ; 3 F 
mt » Incaſe the Spaniards would make choice of a French prince between England, the emperor, Denmark, and Poland: That the Daniſh 


um the lx % N 9 2 ' Ps p y \ * 
given term of three months, it be agreed not to give car to miniſters. had made teveral otters in England, &c. I told him, I thought 


Atendte) the iy P md 0 . 7 
9, 1740 | e Ss 7 thore was nothing of that nature, and it was not very | kelv, becauſe we 
1 ö 5 9 X R x . N : : 
ah Sacks. ns ſent our ftect to aſſiſt Sweden, which was in a manner. declaring againſt 
* The Denmark and Poland: That I ſuppoſed their miniſter here had m. le 
«x. 0! fl. 1e ſenſe 8 . . ._ : x . 0 k ; a L C . < i | , N i pf made Pro- 
ge e of theſe words is it not this? That, though the Spaniards pofals to this court, at leaſt it was ſaid 10. But, ſince the aſſurances he had 
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Ithin the thre 8 * FFFFFFC SPN * : 
bare bel : three months, propoſe to make choice of any prince of given me, that no alliance or treaty ſhould be made with them, till matters | 


of Bo - WW a 5 . p 1 3 > . . . ; 
urbon, yet the French ſhall not in that caſe hearken to ſuch were compoſed, without communicating it to the king my matter, I was en- 


ed, (td * Propofiti | DT 3 we do Par 
oi our long I adhere to what 3s literally preicribed in the treaty. tirely ſatisfi-d, and I hoped he would be 16 likewiſe, reports of this nature 
* 57 P will fee, in diſcourſing with monfieur Zinzendort, if he does being gcucrally ſpread to create milunderitandinge, 
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der and it thus; and take care, that it be ſo explained to monſieur de 


as to leave no room for any difficulty. 3 1 The 
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of the houſe of Auſtria, But the true ſpring of his refuſal 
was, that, in June this year, the king of Spain made a diſpo- 
fition in favour of his ſecond ſon, which they knew at Vienna, 
and yet took no meaſures to fender it effectual, by marching 
troops into Italy, or ſending the young erchduke with a ſut— 
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ficient force into Spain; both which ſchemes had been in 
agitation. | 

The affairs of Spain were all this ſummer in a terrible 
erment. The king had frequent returns of his 1linels ; and 
it was expected, that every relapſe would carry him off. The 
adminiſtration was in a molt infeebled and disjointed ſtare ; 
the nobility ſplit into factions; the people mutinous and dil- 


The ſecret treaty of 1668, was figne:! by the father of count Averſperg, 
who is now with you. The emperor then contented, that France thoaid 
have Naples and Sicily, all Flanders and the Philippine iſlands. Count Zin— 
zendorf tiys he was batathed tor that reaton. 

The earl of Mancheſter to the cart of Jetſey. 
Paris, June 9, 1700. 


The conrier, which wonſeur de Villars was to fend back from Vienna 
eight days aftet his areal, is come back. Monheur de Villars writes, 
that he had diſcourſed with connt Caunitz; that he was preſſed tosſtay ſome 
days before he ſent back the counter ; that, when they tound he could not 


do it, they let him know, that the emperor would, in ten days tine, give 
him poſit mſwer; and that he would not take any meatures with Spain; 
| | } 
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and they believed it would-be fuch an anſwer, as he would thitts worth fend 


ing by another expreſs. So they fink here, this matter is in a good way. 
He told me further, that the duke of Lorrain detired an explanation con- 
cerning the ſovereignty of Bich, which, by the treaty, is to go to the prince 
of V that the duke had reatons It ö 
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reſent, and therefore whatever he ſigned would not prejudice his title, tilt 
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the treaty took place, This we have allowed him, and they underſtand that 
F * o * % 5 . ' . ö * * * * E{* . 
me prime ot Vaudemont is to hive the lovere uu, when the exch INTE 15 
' 8 1 2 | 4 Fe - ES 1 , 
made. Monieur de Lore * took NOTICE to Mme ag um, them the French al 8 
would act in nothing without confulting the king, and he toppoicd he v 
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112htly ſerved, His miniſter here is very uncaly. 
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We are likely to have a more buly ſcene of affairs than has been utual ; 
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ing in the room but the king and huntelt; during which he th him the 
treaty in French, that was ugned by the carts of | 4 Jerſey, count 
de Tallard, count de Briord, and eight Dutch plenipotentiaries, for the 
dividing the Spaniſh mmarchy between the archduke and the Dauphin, ut 
the king of Spun th uld dic without any children. After he had thewet 
the treaty, and explained the contents of it, he made a ſpeech to invite him in- 
to it, ſetting out his maſter's great kindnets ſhewed to. the king ot Portu- 
gal on this occaſion, in giving hum fo, fudden notice of what concerned 10 
nearly the intereſt of this kingdom. The einbafſador received no aniwer 
from the king at his audience; ſo he dipatchetl hack the courier to give his 
maſter an nu. | 
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of Portland 


An, oh \ is orders and 101i das atter ne 
n wiih the anfwer he received from the duke of 
eh was, that, this being a butinels ot grent COnte- 
COnlder of it; and that in the mean time 
ned bis nod Chinitian mieſty thanks tor this particular demon- 

Lindocts, and allied bim, that nobody could 
Earneitly than he, whattocver was tor 


By thi arfwer it 1. 
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pence, it Fey 
ihe king ret 
tration of his detire more 
the good and peace of Chrittendom, 
enis probable, that the king of Portugal will not take any 
reſolution. ot Dung compebended in the treaty, until he fees what the em- 
. in order to it, he will wait for count Wallenſtein, 
at Madrid, and is expected here in a few days, 
e kings barges being already gone to wait tor him on the other lide of the 
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Fac ealof Mancheſter to the carl of Jerſcy. 


[> 


Paris, June 16, 1590, 


| find the French deſign very ſoon to communicate the treaty in all parts, 


e nemfieur de Torcy ſays, fince England tays there is no occation of deter- 
ring it, eſpecially in thote parts of Germany, where the king bas no minit- 
ters; but, where he has, it is neceſſary they ſhould all aft at the ſame time, 
The French intend and think it convenient to do it. to the prince of Hefle- 
Darmſtadt and the duke of Saxc-Gotha, who were forgot. As for the 
elector ot Hanover and Bavaria, they leave that to us, the elector of Hano- 
ver not being yet owned as ſuch by this court. The French miniſter at Man- 
tua is to have orders to communicate it there and at Parma, &c. And they 
have given their order tor Turin. The duke of Lorrain has not yet ſigned, 
though lie pretends he will. He has called a council of twelve perſons, fince 
which he has deired many explanations from this court to what concerns his 


contented. . On the firſt knowledge of the treaty, they app,,,. 
ed highly incenſed, that three foreign powers ſhould under. 
take to transfer their allegiance, and parcel out their 4, 
minions. They confidered a partition as the greateſt dimj,,. 
tion of the ſplendor and ſtrength of the Spaniſh monate! 
The grandees, in particular, could not endure to be deprive, 
of ſo many lucrative governments; and it was the ynjy... 
ſal cry, that France alone could maintain their ſucceſſion 4. 
tire, and recover them out of the calamity, to which tg. 
were reduced. It is the common opinion, that the ſeed; * 
this great revolution were laid by the capacity and addr, 
ot the marquis d'Harcouit, during his embafly at Madrid!“ 


own country, that fo they may have the ſame privileges when under Fran 
Some are allowed, but he detires alſo not to be a guarantee or t! 


10 *, 
o al 1 


which defire is of fnch a nature, that it cannot be agreed to. We ts! 
oom tind, whether all this is not to gain time, and to ce what the empe;c; 


** f 11 do. 


Mr. Robert Sutton to the carl of Mancheſter. 
Vienna, June 19, 1-2, 


Underſtanding, that it would not be unacceptable to your excellence: 
know what meatures the emperor takes in relation to the treaty newly cr, 
cluded with France, I could not but rejoice at an occaſion of doing 
lordſhip any pleature, and take the liberty to acquaint you, that the end 0 
1118s not hitherto taken any relo: ions touching the treaty. All that has n 
declared ie, that the emperor, tor reaſons very well known, thought hin 
obliged to Co! with Spain, which is the party molt con 
his opinion, rards he would return an anfiver 3 which pa 
we may be forced to wait for till towards the end of the term allowed hi; 
| an time your excellency will cafily judge the agreements to be 
y unwelcome to this court, Some of the miniſters do not hid 
high dithke of it, But evertheleſs, though they do not exp! 
ves, I believe it is paſt a doubt, that the emperor will at length 
Into it. The 


ue" 1 . £5 
necellity of it is very clear, and wall be often tcpcatcd t» 


yiry INICATEC 
LUTLETETL EL OULU 


nd that atte! 


Mr. Stanhope to the e irl of Mlancheltcr, 


H ue, j Une 


Here is a perſact good under ſtatling between the French embaſlador, the 


* oP 1 * . . . # 4 # de N * 
count de Briort, Aan. 1 di toehed two days ago by his Couric COM 
O! the late [ C e b 1] LINE W L LIC! 4 11ON 10 011 mimitlers at Hambur 


£ 


Copenhagen, Sweirn, and Berlin, to be communicated to thote pr: 
with inſtructions to cn to pertuade them to approve and eter its 
the Znar mee Gy ccc, it. | ain told your «< YCCNTNCY 1115 
tunc to Mr, Methucn it Portugal. 


wks All 


: ! 1 3 0 E 8 
1c ear! of Manche ſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


& nt . 1 * % »\ * . * 1 - 6 51 * 1 of 8 r 11 * E . 1 4 
Che court being at Marly, monſieur de Torcy came on Thurlday las d 
5 , . , . , * ;% " ! 188 } 1 * % > ! + FF? Ln + 
[ 1118, and I! mne Conter. t. 1 had ve Fi kk mln, he told Ine, Tat in 0 i” 
Lorrain had! 


untelt Lonud the tieaty with monkteur de Calliere, und 


tame time had wrote 10 the French king, that, notwithſtanding he did v6 
g 4 98 % * e * 3 * . . 5 1 8 12 1 
init on the teveral explanations, and the propofals he had made, yet 


hope 
I 


$3 Hits ts, 


they would 55 2 nted him. 
that he may. not 


The chief point, and which he debe 
be looked upon as a guarantee, lince he hach ne 
| to maintain it, in caſe of a war, Betis, to! 
againſt the emperor, he thought, was what in gratitude he ought 

It was not proper to allow. lum this, as I take it, for very good 7 
fincc.1t would h ble to others to make the fſaine © 

and elpectilly to thole, who have not the ſame advantage * 

Yet it is explained to him, that it is not expected he thall gn 
atlitance thin a tree paſiage through his country, in the ſame gianuer a5 # 
is already oblige d to do by tlie treaty Ol Ry Wiek. He alto contents ta! 
ſome full power to fign it at the Hague, as I underſtand the d | 
Mott ot the other things he deſires, and of which I think 1 ton 


ler troops nor immun 


ave been an cximnle 


% 


, . ö | 7 „* 
quainted you, relate to his on country, when it ſhall be tunjert ts 1191 
and moſt of this is granted. hun. It was well he did not ftav for an awe 


from Vienna; tor, as 1 perceive, there is but. little inchnation 

agree to the [reaty, as it is now ; tor, I take it, 50 will fee tt | 
another fort of game, Monſicur de Zinzendort's courier is retmncc, © 
he told me, that his orders were to atſure me, that his malter was 
inclined as any body to preſerve the peace of Europe: but, as the U*®) 
was communicated in Spain, he could not come to any relolution, ! 
had heard from thence. I did perceive there was ſomething more, and ens 
cially tnce I faw hin ſo impaticut to ſve monſienr de Torcy, which E 
preis very much; and he ſau him on "Tueſday at a houſe near Mig 
where he told him, he had orders from the emperor to offer the 1)4uP? 
inſtead of what he was to have in Italy, the Weſt-Indics. 
Toicy faid (as he tells me, and I cannot. but think this court will at! 
ecrely) that the propoſition was of ſuch a nature, that he did not 19% 
proper to acquaint the king with it, neither could he imagine that Eng * M 
Holland could agree to tt, To which monſieur Zinzendort antv ee In 
France was able to maintain it by their fleets and troops, if they would KF 
of it, When he found this would not do, then he propoled, as from ® 
that France ſhould have Sardinia and Luxemburg, in lieu of Lorrain, WF 
emperor Milan. This was as extraordinary as the other, At laſt he ta 
impomble for the emperor to agree to the niath article, viz. That the C1805, 
ot Spain ſhall never deſcent to anyone, who ſhall be at the ſame time ce 
or king of France, &c. After ſon further arguments, that paſſed, monte 
Torcy aſked, ; 


; 4 
* 
* 


Whether the emperor would ſign the treaty, in caſe this d 
cle was lupprefied ? He could not ſay any thing poſitively to that. | cane 
tell bat France would be eaſy enough in this alteration ; but I take > 
againlt the intereſt of Europe to have N to. When mouſicur de Lolel 
quainted me with this, I told him, that what he had propoſed, 18. 


ini Sete T 8 : "8. » qorect [9 
op!non, of great conſequence, and was vety unlikely to be ag whoels 


rc v 
in) 
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and that he found means to gain over the cardinal 
iO DG the marquis de Monterey, and an Io; Bulbazes, 
belles ſeveral others of the principal nobility, lawyers, and 
men ot note 1 in Spain, However this ma ty be. it is Certain, 
the auſmanagements of the pre {ent reign, an- the rapactous 
and violent carriage of the queen Mariana: aunt to the arch- 
duke Charles, had entirely alienated the hearts of the whole 
nation from the Germans; and that they were diſpofed to re- 
ceive with open arms a grandſon of Lewis XIV, provided 
they were atlured of never becoming a Irovince to France. 
Nor did the rellection, that a prince of the Auſtrian line mull 
owe his chief ſupport to heretics, carry a ſmall weight along 


whoever might approve the treaty, Spain might then poſſibly he joined to 
the Empire, &c. He did own it would have diuhcultics, and sail, the French 
Ing Woul 4 not hearken 10 any 510 Je 1 \| hut by Common content. [ _ | 


take notte tn your lordſhip, th iT mo! iheur de * 111 Us WAS nt! ACCU; ted 
with the fir ſt propoſition, VIZ. that of the Indies 8, and even that was not com- 
munic. ated to Mr. Hop. nave not taken ans notice of al t Is Matter to 


nonſieur de Zinzendort, nor do J inten- . it ; though homie Ge Laney Jail 
| might as to the firit propoſal, he h wing decla: ed he marie it by order. 
Monheur de Toicy the 11 told ie, th at the fre N hack 0 i oni! nncated 76 


the king of Portugal, who talked of it, as if he never could confi to it; and 
zccordingly the French mmitte1 the! ce ſent away on the 4th miant the Cour 
ret. When the king perceived this, he foon ch: mged | bis mind, and fo anc- 
mer was diſpatched, by whom he agiecs citiiely to the treat y on the following 


condi trons. 

1. It the emperor does not conſent within the time limited, thit tien hd 
may be one in the naming of another prince. 

2. That he may have two places yielded to him, that formerly belonged to 
Portug ; One was Alcantara „ but Ido not remember the oth i. 

z. That, if he be attacked by reaſon of the treaty, thoſe, who are concerned 
An. thall be obliged tn aſſiſt him. 

Monheur de 'Torcy did ſcem to think it was worth-«1 nting him theſe terms, 
fnce it was the only way to engage him heartily in it ; and, as for the firit 

| le, there would be fill three againſt one. The —.— courier brought 

3 from Madrid ich this account, that the council, that had been àtiein— 

b 0 {upon the notiſication of the treaty, where the king was not preſent, had 


t, 
azreed,that the beit advice they could give the king, was, that he mould declare 
prince of France for his tuccefſor ; the count d' Aquilar being the only 
Gne that did not conterit to it: that the dzucen Had prefied the ki to d P 
prove this re ſolution, which he would not do; and that as yet be 11d not de- 
clired himſelf. The count de Harrach had di ſcoi ur ted with fſever:il of them, 
nd eſpecially with the cardinal Portocarrero, and others, whom he thourht 


n the emperor's intereſt; and they all anwered, that it was the only ad 
fiey could give then King, 

| his matter is not yet public here, Monſieur d. Tory thinks it proper, 
that our envoy in Switzerland ſhould have orders to {peak privately to 1everal 
of the chiet ot th m, and au., 11 1s ww 94 "ted they Tf give I: We TO ary tro. [3 


* 1 


t rats their country N a img this king intending to give the Tame in 
tons to monſteur de Puy ſienx, and order him to lay, that they were to 


Merve the tame method our king h Kd done, and not to mention this .mattes 


The earl of Manchefter to Sir Lambert Blackwell, envoy at Florence, 


L % — * 171 — 2 ' as * 
[ have received the incloſed from my d Jt and have taken this ug 
* r * = oY _ E ' 7 £Y _ . 7 L . 8 x 
ICH Te YOU BY  CoONTIE 3 N10 EVE ne 'S orders OF Li1C lame nature tO. Fik 
4 N * 7 5 © ks r 868 : © 8 ao 54 
ch envoy. 1104 boſe you will find vou are to act jonlitly, and to tak 
4 b q re ft 13 * 11 0 * * 1 * * % + * 1. r onen . FE * 11 » * 
| 1] 111 CS Ogether. s m relation to tu: 11 CICALY wien France on 
. 1 * . * % . 4 1 
- „ „ * 12 89 . , © * % * 11 0 TS 1 | 4% 
mi MC TIUCCCHLVN of 989 un. I Cannot te! nor LV ACCC ptabl, Kull DE: 0 


bo Scat 0 uke. 
211 3 „ N 11 a! 1 wad 
Ine earl of Mancheſter to the cad of Jerſey. 


July 7, 1700. 


— 


4% % * ” * * 1 * * 

1 wh te! pacquet Was op Detore YOul S Ol the 20th of June came 
altenall, becauie it came by itfelt, and 1 did not receive it, till I was re- 
ed Hom Vert n that I. Gene not diſcourſe with monie ur de Torcy 
ing thoſe matters. He ole me however, as to what vou write in re- 
Le! le. that Has! nriamect ir 1 nonticur de Zin 
Win th artic Cy Int lle Han TTICTITIL led IL io 10 8 Heel 

p. omit ht i to end unmmediat. Yo Court 1 10 VI 111 * tor | had 
politive 0 orders to oy; thit this was the only point th Deror inſiſted 
* - * 

LL 17 . 9 2 . 1 ; 
H. de Zinz ndort alfo 8 notice Of it to Oo and 1avs he will do 
116 Res ' ; * 1 P * N , 
es in his power, I muſt tel! Vour lordſhip, that he does what he can 
here, and ee Is to proc ure merit to hiniſelt both wich the 


x} 


2 thus court. 
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The earl of Mancheſter ta the carl of Jerſey. 


' Paris, July 8, 170c. 
\! a - LS . 
7 Mmneur de Torch las aſked me, 11 


* 


_ king approved of the manner, in 
4 1 1 Li 1 


have communicated the EM: 1 ſaid | had no reaton to think 
| This may be occationed by. what monſieur de Zinzendor, muy 
| © ich to him, for he has as good as told me, that in England it was not 
| NS eny ſhould be made fo public. Montfieur de {nzendort is 
* lat the king of Spain will never declare for a prince ot France, 
er for the arch-duke. This we ſhall now ſoon ſee. Ihe Spanith em— 


lat Or 
wn has as yet received no orders, and carries himſelf in the tame mun- 
e did before the treaty, ö 


H 
"ite, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Sutton at Vienna. 


an 

a gd to you for your letting me know what thou ohts they have 
NE concerning the tre aty, and 1 find you write much the ſame 
they have here from thence, I cannot but think the emperor will 


W You 
| What 


1:87:07 DF 
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with it in the minds of a ſuperſtitions people. Por tocarrero 
for the repoſe of the king” \ conſcience, which ſometimes 
ne to bim the unnatural part he was about to act, 
in depi1ving his own family of their juſt rights, adviſed him 
to conſult the pope on this momentous point of regulating 
the ſucceſſion. Innocent XII, who was firmly attached to 
France, after "TY the opinion of a college of cardinals, 
deterinined againſt the validity of queen Maria Tereſa's re- 
nunciation, as being founded on cv! npulfion, and contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the 8 Spa! ih monarchy ; and exhorted 
his catholic majeſty to make his will in favour of one of the 
French king's grandſons, by which be would «ffe@tually con- 
Jude: 0 well ot Ins own intereſt as to accept it at laſt, eſpecially, when he 
lees Spain is 1nctned to ſettle the whole fucceſlion on 4 prince of France, 
Which I tuppote Fog! he heard of. All the council, except count d' Aguliar, 
ere of « pinion, hüt the belt advice they could give the king, at this junc- 


LIC Of altem „ea 1 hai 11 60 dec are the (uke ot An! Fi is {11 ccetlor, 1 
0 t tell but thi e make tome altetatione at your court, and b:ing them 
[ p. ed. refolution, I am told, that count Cauitz is ill, and that this 
nikcs the. affairs not ſo well as othe: wite they. would; 
rg n to the cart of Mancheſter, 
\ ICNTIdS july 10, 1700. 
* R N 1 a 1 . * * 
tothe frenty of regmation of te Spunith fuccethon, Thave only to acquaint 

Vini lordiinp, Chat thhs court will not roturn Y polit. anſwer vet. hey 
VC TYCCCIVEU NEWTY 4 COUTIcT from Spam, but will not difcover when giſpatches 
ron int. and conceal thor intenttöns as muctas-thev-can nll the re- 

{1 L - 4 74 Tal I! r tren \ i 0 . 11 (| me, the 4 1 10 nd nothi 18 

, * 
oy! tue advices th ] ave h ier te Ce. [1 4 y: Bu be 
pretumed, that they will accept the treaty, thangh it be very dupleuſing to 
them. They take no-viſiblemenatures to prevent the execution of it; flom 
whence one may reaſonably conclude, they tec the neceffity of admitting 
it; ind one canmot wonder at their mangtzing the affections: of the Span- 

uch * 

P. S8. I thought not to cor m your. eXeeuency, that it appears pretty 
Pin Fa th 1 Ut ond abtolutely reſcet the tre td, II they had tity 
101 Ot Deft erin mice But, cite ming the vuttncts it OVEer 4 ly 
Col Kod on ou av, and not h bun how to edy it, they ate likely 
4 | | Cn ! 1 1 11 1 \\ 3 (0) vis Vitl nt 1s alto cd 
* 14 111 lt MIL-CHICINY © In {I 4 {1d [ 1 — ch ol tc, Chat” 
ally it the Spantards will comply tt ith. 

IM . 
he earl of M C Cali © [i ricy. 
1 11 jr 
1 2 1 Jul 17 1700. 
Thi I 51 time I monteut ol (01 Y. HE to! I (wh! 1 ht {acl | 
forgot) that it would | - Propel that Hhould have ( notice of the 

IGHTY coteerumg the 1HEcethOonN 01 pain, tO thule Italian un mers, that come 

rom comte, where our king has none, and to defire their maſterstto enter into 

the EUV, 7 | eme has air KIY GONE, 1B 4. Means to 1. re The Pence 91 Eu- 
rohe. 11nd Thad no . but that 1 would write about it. As to Mo- 
dens, I thought it was not proper for me to take notice of, which he agreed 


in; fothit there me Savoy, Venice, Mantua, and Genor, I intend to ſpeak 
agun to monte de Torcy, and have a turther explanation. 
I tend vou a letter from monlhicur d 


'Hervaeit, who has communicated the 
treaty : Monticiu de TFtorcy tells nie, that it is thought, t| hat the Sivilts Cans 


tons will ha rdly enter into the Gus ty, but they may conſent to have [rvops 
raed in their countty, in cafe of a war,” On that occation, he ſaid ali „ that 


he Und ſent tothe ble Che nba. cor in | oituvgal 4 copy Of the freatv fo he 
' "EN A ; go iter $3 1 ö 

liuned by that King, in the manner it was agreed to in England, He tells 
11 6d tt: . 1 d 1. Wu. 4 1 17 71 1 9 > N x" 5 rr . 2 [ 117 a. x ” ' ! 
uo, ar 1 ike ' [ ee 11 VT $4 VIEN great Prot 11 | , 1 114 Lene! if 
8 WIe the treaty was Communicated to him. That tlie French em 


baſludor thiere had now orders to let hum Know, th it, the King Ins maſter hat 
realon to n he naught have had a more pokitive anfwer from him, efpeci- 


alty ſince theie was a ditcourie, as it be had made a tr ty with the ein peror: 
\\ ich „ he dic nt believe, ſo it was neceſſary ſuch diſcourtes ſhould be diſ- 
couraged, and that the world ſhould fee the contrary. I s tor monficut 
le la Tour's going to England, the F rene . k nl r > old, ihe it ** took all the 
ways to cultivate the triendihip oft the } Wh gland. This will ertainly 
put him on fome ditticulties how to explii in elt 


Mr. John Robinſon to Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


, 10 » »Q — 
Malmo, July 7-:8, 1700. 


I have ſeen a letter from the king of Spain to the king of Sweden, giving 
him an account of the treaty made about the ſucceſſion to his dominions but 
only adding, that it is a matter of great importance, and that he (the king of 
Spain) is deliberating upon it, They intend,” I think, to antwer, that the 
king of Sueden will do 1o too, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


July 23, 1909. 


Monſieur de lu Tour is here; and, as foon as he has waited on this king, 


he intends for Holland, I have teen him; and, by his difcourte, I find he 
docs not think to go into England, when the king returns 
voy embafſador, here, told me, That he was to rende there; and 1o he told 
this court. It will depend much on the tuccets ot what he goes about 5 and, 

I mult tell you, that it occations many comectures here, eipecially, lince 10 
is known, that the duke of Savoy has, of late, ſent m. wy expictlcs to Vienna, 

which this court docs not like: And, I have reaton to think, it will p. ets 
him to declare, what his intentions ate; 18 being his mistortune to be ſo well 


; though the Sa- 


kno wn, 
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tribute to the propagation of the faith, and the repoſe of 
Chriſtendom. As ſoon as this infallible deciſion was procured, 
the cardinal of Toledo redoubled his efforts, to perſuade his 
maſter to act in conformity to it; who accordingly ſigned 
his teſtamentary diſpoſition, in the beginning of October, 


N. S. 
With regard to the conduct of the French king, whilſt this 


tranſaction was depending, it is too extraordinary not to be a 
little inſiſted on. Some have thought, and not without ſuf— 
ficient grounds of probability, that in the propelal and con- 
cluſion of this partition, his fincerity ought to be unqueſtion- 
ed ; and that he really conſidered it at that time as more for 


known, that it will be hard for him to play the ſame game over again, His 
embaſſador, here, is much. dejected ; and, at the laſt conference 1 had 
with monficur de Torcy, he was ſech to come from him in great dil- 
order, It was eaſy to imagine, that this was occahoned by vi hat I have 
mentioned to you. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſceretary Vernon. 
Paris, July 24, 1700. 


As to the affairs of the North, I cannot fee, but this court is as dofirons 
as we to accommodate them, at leaſt, m outward appearance, they are lo : 
Beſides, I take it to be their intereſt, fince the king of Denmatk 1s willing to 
enter into the treaty concerning the fuccelhon of Spain. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon, 
Paris, July 28, 1700. 


Monſieur de la Tour leaves this place in a few days; and you are not like 

to ſee him in England; neither does he propoſe to (try above three weeks in 
* * * * 20 5 1 

Holland. His buſineſs there is to lay before the king the gicat debts, that 
are due from the king of Spain to the duke of Savoy. He had an audience 
from this king; and affured him, That his maſter has no WY, Is with 
the emperor ; nor does he in the leaſt diſpute the right of the Dauphin. I 
find this court is fatished, now, with his going; and will be plad to help 
him; though, it he acts other wie, they will toon find him out, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Blathwayt. 
Paris, July 30, 1700. 


The letters from Spun of the 15th bring nothing very conſiderable; only, 
that the great men there ate {tl wclined tor a prince of France, that io their 
monarchy may not be divided. The king of Spain has his health better 
than ever, as they pretend. 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. Sutton. 
Paris, July-30, 1700. 


I had the favour of vou's, of the 16th ; and, I find, that, where you are, 
matters are ſtill uncertain. The emperor muſt now toon come to lome fe- 
ſolution. His courier, that went to Spain, paſſed, lately, here, in his re- 
turn to Vienna; and, it is thought, that, in cate the king of Spain is not in- 
clined to declare the archduke his tucceflor, the emperor will ſign the treaty + 
I am of opinion, that the reſolutions of Spain, whatever they be, will not 
fignify much, they being not in a condition to ſupport them: And it is cer— 
min, that the great men, there, are almott all for a prince of France, for the 
whole ſuccetlion ; and they-would not have the monarchy divided; and think, 
if the French would accept it, they are able to maintain it better than the 
emperor, I wiſh your court [of Vienna] may ſce ſ@ well their intereſt, as 
not to loſe this opportunity, by putting it ont of the power of the king, our 
maiter, to help them; which mu certainly be the conſequence, if they do 
not accede, 


> Lambert: Blackwell to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Florence, July zo, 1500. 


I wrote to your excellency, the 23d, adviſing what paſſed at my audience 
with the great duke; and, at midmght (after the poſt was diſpatched) I re- 
ceived trom cavalier Montemagni, ſecretary of ſtate, a few lines; bringing 
me his highnets's anſwer. Copies of both 1 incloſe, by which your excel- 
lency will find the gieat duke expreſſes himſelf very much obliged to his ma- 
jetty ; but ſeeks to gain time, by his general anſwer, without mentioning, 
whether he will, or not, inter into the guaranty of the treaty: My 
opinion being, that his highnets is willing firſt to know, what the emperor 
and Venetians reſolve; and accordingly will take his meaſures. I do like- 
wile fend your excellency a copy of his highneſs's anſwer to the French en- 
voy ; being much to the lame purpoſe, which the envoy diſpatched to his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, by a courier extraordinary; and till the return 
(which, he tells me, may be in fifteen days) will move no farther. I mutt 
alſo wait his majeſty's commands ; though I intended to let the ſecretary 
of ſtate know, that my hopes were, his highneſs would have been more 
particular, 


Mr. James Creflet to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Hamburg, July 39, 1700. 


Your excellency plainly ſees the tricking of the Daniſh court, in ſhuffling 
the king our maſter into a mediation, to elude the force of his guaranty. 
Count Chamilly juggles to ſerve the court, where he refides ; which ſubſiſts 
only upon poor ſhifts and lyes. If our Spaniſh treaty cannot find better and 
ſurer ſupports than at Copenhagen, I ſhall be forry for it. Your excellency 
may pleaſe to acquaint the French miniſtry (if you think fit) That, notwith- 


e 


the immediate intereſt of his crown, to annex to it for ever 
thoſe dominions, which were to be given him as an equizz. 
lent for the Dauphin's pretenfions, than to put his grandſon 
in poſſeſſion of the whole monarchy. But the emperor's un. 
expected refuſal of his concurrence, the abhorrence, Which 
the Spaniards ſhewed for being diſmembered, and, aboye al 
a petſuaſion, that England would not renew the war, induce 
him to break through his engagements, by accepting th. 
will. We muſt however confeſs, that it has been the more 
prevailing opinion, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty meant on. 


ly to deceive and amuſe from the beginning, and made uſe of 


what was his own propoſition, as an argument to perſuade 
ſtanding all the confidence the Daniſh court has in their embaſ\idor, th, 
count Chamilly, it has made a myſtery to him of a letter lately ſent from the 
king of Spain to the king of Denmark, upon the ſubject of our late tien 
And this matter came out by accident, at ſupper, at my houte, two n; 
ago; where I had only count Chanully and the Spanith miniter, 
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Monficur d'Hervaert to the carl of Mancheſter. 
Berne, Aug. I, 2% 


You have ſeen, by my laſt letter to my lord Jerſey, which I took d. 
liberty to tend vou unfſeated, what I had done, puriuant to the orde;s 
the king, about ihe treaty of ſucceſſion of Spain, which you had the gage. 
neſs to fend mc. I communicated it, in conjunction with M. de Py Los 
to the cantons afſembled by their deputies ; he and I having invited chem n 
enter into it, and to ſubſcribe the guaranty. Their anſwer was ſuch as ne 
toretaw ; that is, the deputies promiſed, that cach would make a report to n 
oveteign. It is ealy to judge, that they will endeavour to gain as much tag 
as they can. As the diet is finiſhed, we can have no poſitive anſu er fron 
the Cantons ; but, at another, which muſt be called on purpoſe : And de 
intend to puſh for it, when we ſhall think it a fit time. If we cannot per. 
ſuade them to engage themſelves, in form, in the guaranty for the cxccaüg 
of the treaty, we flatter ourſelves, that we ſhall, at leait, obtain, that th 5 
will not permit that the troops, which the emperor might ſend to oppole i, 
ſhall pats. At this we work with all our might: that is, M. de Puyficux 
and I ; as alto M. de Valkenier; who is arrived in Switzerland within ther 
eight days, to athit us, by order of the States General, his matters. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſectetary Vernon: 


Paiis, Aug. 11, 1:2 

An expreſs arrived yeſterday from Madrid, in his way to Vienna, Hz 
brings no further account of the queen of Spain's being with child; ye 
count Harrach had complimented her upon the report; which, ſome think 
he might as well have let alone, Her anſwer to him was, "That God au 
do what he pleated. I find, that, in Spain, they are reſolved to court tte 
king, our maſter. Schonenberg has been admitted to an audience of the king; 
and what paſied, in relation to Canales, in England, will be forgot, and au- 
ther will be nained. Don Quiros is certainly ordered to retun to th 
Hagnc, All this matter has been brought about by the queen : and it 8 
{a1d, that our king has wrote to her; which has produced this good effet 
In ſhort, the Spaniſh embaſſador here rakes all occafions to oblige ne; 


which I return in the fume manncr. They find it their interest to be ul 
with England. 


The ear! of Mancheſter to Mr, Blathwayt. 


* + 


Paris, Aug. 13, 17% 


* 


. 


The emperor's envoy has received a courier from Spain; whom he (th 
patched the fame day, for Vienna. He aſſures me, That monfieur >» 
nenberg has had an audience of the king of Spain: That don Quitos © 
orders to go to the Hague ; and that they will take no further notice ot! 
aitair of monlitur de Canales, but intend ſoon to name an einbaſlador to 
king, The only meature, they icem to have taken, is to put them! * 
poſture of defence. 


Mr. Methuen to the carl of Mancheſter. 


«4 
— 


Liſbon, Aug. ;. 175 

This goes by a courier, which the French embaſſador ſends, to gde“ 

maſter an account, that he has concluded a treaty of guaran! 5 

court; by which the king of Portugal is obl-ged ta nuuuntain the late V9! 
of repartition, and the execution of it. 


} 1% 
Aug. 18, ** 


I have been forced to break open my letters, to acquaint your lordith 
that the French embatſador told me, poſitively, he had ſigned the © 
the 15th.; yet he did not, having oblerved, juſt as he was going to 19% 
the Portugueſe had, in one of the articles, inſerted a claule, by wh 
might afterwards pretend, that they were not obliged to make wat 0 
emperor, or Spain, until they began it. This occafioned a diſpute dee 
the embaſlador and the Portugueſe commiſſionets; but all was * 
accommodated to the ſatis faction of the embaſſador, and the treaty %" 
this evening, 


Mr. fecretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Aug 5, 1700 N. 
I received, yeſterday, your excellency's letter, of the 11th infant 3 
the Spaniards are ſo obliging, of Jae, does not proceed from his oy 
having writ tothem ; bur, I rather think, they are endeavouring vY 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions between us and France; and that they he 
to have a miniſter here, next winter, to blow the coals in parliamen g, 
can, and to perſuade people to find fault with the treaty about te e 
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Charles II, to leave the duke of Anjou his ſole heir. Let 
this be as it will, the treaty was no ſooner ratified, than his 
miniſters at foreign courts co-operated with thoſe of England 
and the, States-general, in puſhing the acceptance of it; and 
when king William, having received ſome intelligence of 
Harcourt's negotiation, expoſtulated with him upon it by 
letter, the French king not only denied his knowing any 
thing of the matter, but declared under his own hand, in a 
letter to the king, that, though a will ſhould be made in 
{your of his family, he would take no advantage of it, but 
athere to the partition. Nay further, when count Zinzen- 
dorf, the imperial miniſter at Paris, demanded in a memorial, 
What part France would act, in caſe Spain ſhould voluntarily 
place a grandſon of the French king on the throne? Monofieur 


to their dominions : But, I {uppoſe, we ſhall be very wel! contented, that 
the peace of Europe may be preterved upon theſe terms, ; 

The report of the queen ot Spain's being with-clild, I conceive, is the more 
cheriſhed, that it may give the emperor a pretence tor returning no anſwer, 
whether he will come into the late treaty, or not. The thice months, pro- 
„led for his declaring himielt, are, now, near expired; and we hear no- 
tung more from Vienna, but that a certain courier, they expect from Madrid, 
js not yet arrived. In the mean time, we hear, | the French ſquodrons, un- 
der the command of Neſmont and Pointi, are like to join. One would be 
ad to know what they are deſigned for. It is fa'd, they will winter at 
Cadiz, if they do not make themtelves maſters of Gibraltar, 


Mr. Sutton, to the carl of Mancheſter. 


Newſtadt, Aug. t7, 1520. 


I am ſorry to acquaint your excellency, that the reſolution we have to 
long expected from the emperor, in relation ts the treaty for regulating the 
ſucceſſion of Spain, is not ſuch as was deſired. Count Harrach has, to-day, 
acquainted the M. de Villars, and monieur Hop, teparately, That tie was 
hg commanded by the emperor, to impart to them, tor their niziters intorn, von, 
2 E that his Imperial majeſty, confidering the king of Spain to be in good health, 
: and of ſuch an age, that he might very well, with the bleſſing of God, hope 
"Sy for iſſue of his own, did not think it becoming, eſpecially him, that was his 
3 uncle, to make a divition of his ſucceſſion. He. added to the M. Villars, 
That the emperor hoped this anfwer would not mterrupt the good intelligence 

Letween himiclt and his mott Chriiitan majeſty ; and that he would not pro- 
cced to the nomination of a third, which would but ei brol matters the 
more: That, when the jucceſſion happened to tall, the emperor thought it 
17% E julily belonged to him; and, atter the extinction ot the mate Ine of the houte 
of Auttria, to the duke of Savoy, according to Philip the IVth's will. He 

b told monſicur Hop allo, That the emperor defired to continue in a good un— 
dert ending with the king and the States-General. I cannot fee count Har- 
tech to-night ; but ſhall, doubtleſs, receive the fame anſwer trom him to- 
Wu | morrow. It there be any thing different in it, I vill acquaint your lordftup 
ur it, by the firſt opportunity. Your excellency is much abler than I am, 
to judge of the coniequences of the empe101's refolution, He certainly reckons 
upon the triend{hip of the Spaniſh court; but, althongh he be ture of it, I 
cumot fee how it will anſwer the expectation he may have of 1t; or, what 
other means he has, to hinder the pertormance of the agreement already 
made, 


The earl of Mancheſter, to Mr. Blathwayt. 


Pans, Aug. 20, 1699. 


In the conferences I had with monſienr de Torcy, he told me what had 
pulled at the audience, which the Spanith embaſſador had tome days ago. 
Tne ſubſtance of it was to diſſuade the king fron proceeding any further in 
"Wireaty concerning the ſucceſſion. He faid, that the king his maſter was 
ike to live a long time ; that his health was better than ever it was ; that he 

aud named no peiſon to ſucceed him, nor would he. The king anfwered, 
nat nobody wiſhed more for his maſter's health than himlclt: That all men 

* mortal: That he had no other deſigu in what he had done but the Peace 

Gf Europe. The Spaniſh embaſſador diſcourſed afterwards with montteur de 

Lvity, who took notice to him, that the reſolutions, that were taken in Spain 

about ſuppreſſing all penſions, were in order to maintain a confiderable nun- 

xr of forces, which might create jcalouſies, eſpecially if they were tore!gn 
oops. To which he anſweted, that they had been long enongh the jeſt of 
rope, by having their affairs in fo ill a condition; that every man was 
ier in his own country, &c. I find by monficur de "Vor-y, that the 
o gde 5 | rench are apprehenhive, that the emperor's troops are tO go to Milan and 
les; and he 141d it had been already propoſed to the republic of Venice 


l.o 1 21 to : 2 "I . 1 . . . * ,* 
late 1s ; pals twenty thouſand men through their territories ; and, if o, he thought 
* would be neceſſary, that the French troops, that are near Catalonia, 


| 33 _ to march to the frontiers of Spain; not that he believed 
Bc deres uh occation of proceeding further, but that this would be 
1 ng mould = er the Germans trom going into Italy. This he de ſired the 

now. I am fatisfied, that there is ſomething ot this nature in 


the lee 1 a what monfieur Zinzendorf lets fall ſometimes in his diſcourſes. 
o fig, - — eur de Torcy faid, that they intended to prets for the emperor's an- 
Which“. concerning the treaty, and that it would be convenient we ſhould do it 
> war 0 , 
ute bers 
_ 1 The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 
rea \ 3 
£ Paris, Aug. 27, 1700* 
W Mo ; : 
be. — de Torey acquainted me yeſterday with the anſwer the emperor 
—— CER to monſieur de Villars. He refuſes to enter into a treaty concern- 
1500, * de tucceſſion of Spain, as long as the king of Spain lives; and hopes they 


ln | ; a 5 
Ty 3 proceed to the naming of another prince, which may have ill conſe- 
mo » doblige him to take meaſures to defend his right. He ſaid, had 


BE. een me : ; 
| Men the morning, he ſhould have complained very much of the cool- 


{tant 


. . 
vu) 1 
hav . 445 
1149 - 


ng 10 d 13 and jndif. . - - * 1 * 
"s ; 10 onde afercace they ſhewed in Holland in this affair. That though 
mc, e e Tallard did affure them, the emperor had concerted with Spain 


et” Wat bus ; 
| Wa. by 3 were to march into Italy; yet it was not thought fit to take 
ne gutes to prevent it; but that, by the letter he juſt then received 


umb. 24. 


de Torey returned anſwer in writing, that it would by no 
means be liſtened to: And to the very laſt moment the court 
of Verſailles expretled, in all their ſteps, a fixed reſolution 
of adhering to the treaty. 

When the ſecret of the partition was divulged in England, 
it was preſently writ and talked into an unpopular meaſure, 
though viſibly the only one, that could be taken to prevent a 
new war, in which the nation then ſecmed unwilling or una— 
ble to engage. The different cenſures it underwent were, 
that ſo important an aſfair ought not to have been concluded 
without the advice of parliament : That it was contrary to 
the firſt ſeparate article of the alliance: That, unleſs con- 
certed with the king of Spain, it was unjuſt in the contri- 
vance, and hazardous in the execution : That the terms, 


from monſteur Tallard, he fees and tells me, that the king our maſter does 
agree, that both in Spain and Vienna their miniſters ſhall have orders to de- 
clare againſt it, This court does intend to preſs the duke of Savoy to enter 
to a treaty with France, it he is not already engaged with the emperor, It 
cannot be Jus mtereſt to have the German troops to near him; and, in caſe 
he refuies France, it will be demonſtration; that he is acting otherwiſe than 
he bas afſured thein, 


Mr. Robinfon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Helſingburg, Aug. 25. 1700, O. 8. 


. 5 * „. F * * . -Q Pay » _ 9 . 

[ he acceſhon of this crown [ of Zu eden] to the treaty about the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion goes very flowly torward, and theſe miniſters feem to think the 
Cremes of the atlas ought to exculc them at preſent from taking 
part in nt, unge the emperor has o many ways to inconumode them, eſpe- 


nne 4 . 8 ge 2 82 - 
cant, while the war, thc king of Poland has begun againſt them, continues. 
They cem much perfuacet, that their friends will not preſs them to expoſe 


themſelves, but rather firſt help them toa kate of tatety, and then they thall 
be in a condition to make returns. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the carl of Jerſey. 
Paris, Sept. 17, 1730» 


Yeſterday I ſaw monfieur de Torcy. I do find by him, that they are 
well {atisfied with the proceedings in Holland in relation to the great affair, 
and I do like the propoſal to engage thote, that will not enter into the gua- 
ranty to be neuter. I did hear trom other parts, thit the French — 
were uncaſy, aud of opinion, that we did not act fauly : but I aflure you, 
that t.icy have no ſuch thoughts here at preſent. 


The carl of M:ncheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Scpt. 18, 15003 


I can now aſſure you, that this court is entirely fatisficd with the pro- 
ceedings in Holland, in relation to the treaty, and there are no grounds for 
what is ſaid in other parts. I do not doubt but that there are too many, 
that would have it otherwite ; but I am of opinivn, that it is not in their 
power to eitect it. 


Monheur Schonenberg to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Madrid, September 23, 1700. 


I do not doubt but your exccllency is informed of the anſwer of this coutt 
to the laſt memorial of the French envoy extraordinary, to make it change its 
efolution of receiving any Imperial or other foreign troops into its domairrs 
in Italy; as I have alto repreſerited on the ſame ſubject, by expreſs order as 
well ot the king our matter, as the lords the States General, they have, almoſt 
word tor word, anſwered to it in the ſame manner; that is to ſay, in ſhort, 
that they pretend here to bc at liberty, and under pretence of recruiting the 
foreign troops, who ſerve in the Spanith pay, to introduce them, when they 
ſhall j1dge it to be proper. The ſaid court plunges itſelf more and more 
into ſtrange diforders, in regard to the ſucceſſion. The king and queen are 
abſolutely for the Iinperial court ; and on the other hand the council of {tate 
rans blindly and head-foremott in favour of the duke of Anjou, flattering 
thewleives, that his moſt catholic majeſty will embrace this affur. In the 
meun while every thing grows worie und worle ; many deliberations and 
contultations, but no good retulutions. The king keeps his bed lince yel- 
tei day, by reaſon of a new flux, &c. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Sept. 25, 1700. 


Here is a courler arrived from Madrid to the French court. He alſo 
brought letters from Mr. Schonenburgh, which I have ſent forward. The 
Freach miniſter there having given a memorial, as was agreed in Holland, 
to the court of Spain, in order to difſuade his cathohic majeſty from receiving 
the emperor's troops, or any toreigners in Italy, or in his other domuuons: 
the auſwer was, that at preſent the king did not ice any orcalton of recruit- 
ing his foreigners, that were in his ſervice; but, when he did, he ſhould 
follow the example ot the king his matter, and other princes. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Methuen. 


Paris, Octob. z, 1700» 


All things are very quiet here, and will continue fo, ualels the meaſures, 
which Spain may take with the emperor, occafion the contrary ; which, 1 
take it, 18 not their intereſt ; and I hope, that the declaration, that has been 
made at Madrid and at Vienna, will prevent it. I hear your neighbours are 
very angry with what the king of Portugal has done. I with others were as 
well convinced, that it is the only means to preſerve the peace of Europe, 
and I am ſatisfied they will at laſt. | 
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which France had obtained, were prejudicial to the intereſts abroad, ſome perſons had been encouraged to break in upon 
of this country, and deſtructive of the balance of power, as their privileges even at home.“ This repreſentation was fa 
the poſſeſhon of Naples and the Tuſcan ports mult ſubject conded with a national addreſs to the king upon that ſubje@, 
Italy to their yoke, and render our Levant and Mediterranean whole anſwer was,“ That he could not take farther notice gt 
trade precarious, and to be carried on at their diſcretion; it, fince the parliament was now met; and he had mad: , 
whilſt the ceſſion of Guipuſcoa afforded them another inlet declaration of his mind for the good of his people, with 


into the heart of Spain upon any rupture, which he hoped all his faithful ſubjects would be Car. 
The almoſt extinguiſhed hopes of the jacobites began to re- fied.” 
vive on this occaſion, and upon the fad event of the duke of Though people were in fo bad a humour, that much prae. 


Glouceſter's death. As they knew, whatever tended to create tice was necellary to bring them into any temper; vet -atter 
— — 1 # - E 28 7 > of, - 5. * * * ' 
a general diſlike to the King's mealures muſt be of ſervice to ſome heats about the miſcarriage of the Darien affair, th 
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their cauſe, they were the torwardeſt to inflame the minds of ſeſſion, in concluſion, ended well. After having ſate abo 
the people, and had a book ſent to the preſs againſt the trea- three months, the parliament came to this refolution, * hn 
ty, in which all thoſe, who were ſuppoſed to have had an in confideration ot this great deliverance by his majeit;, 
hand in it, were ſeverely treated. Mr. Graham, lord Preſ- and, in that, next under God, their ſafety and ha; bm r 
ton's brother (as the earl of Mancheſter wrote over from depended wholly on his pretervation and that of his ggver;, \ 
Paris) was diſpatched to St. Germain's by fir Chriſtopher ment, they would ſupport both to the utmolt of their pox, s 
Muſprave, and others of the tory party, with a propoſal to and maintain fuch forces, as ſhould be requiſite for thoy, 
get the ſueceſſion ſottled on the pretended prince of Wales, ends. Accordingly an act patl cd tor keeping on foot thre, a 
and to aſſure king James, that a vote would be propoſed in thoufand men, till the iſt ot D-ceimber 1702, and ano! c 
the houſe of commons, not to fupport the crown in the exe- for a land tax to maintain thote troops; which done, t. 5 
cution of the treaty. commiſſioner produced the King's letter, wherein it was 1 
Such was the perplexed and melancholy fituation of affairs, fired he might bave eleven hundred men on his own accoun D 
when the king left Joo to embark for England, where he ar- to the firſt of June following ; which was readily comp, - 
rived the 18th of October, not a little chagrined at the dit- with, and then they were prorogucd to the 6th of A» 1 
ficulties, in which he found himſelf involved, and which had The troops, that were ordered to be broke, were ſent 0 . p. 
a viſible effect both on his health and temper. States, who were now iacreating their force. This felf,n al 
Before his return, he made good his declaration to the was chiefly managed by the duke of Queentberry and the . 
Scots, in allowing their parliament to mect on the 28th of of Argyle, and, in reward of it, the one had a garter, 2:4 15 
October, and ſent them a letter from Loo, containing in ſub- the other was made a duke. IF 
ſtance, * That, having adjourned their parliament on account In October the pope died; and at the ſame time all [4. 
of his going beyond fea, he then promited what he was now rope was alarmed with the deſperate ſtate of the Kino ck 
ready to make good to them, at this Meeting. That he had Spain's health. When the news came to the court of France, 
conſidered their addreſs in 1698, in behalt of the African that he was in the laſt agony, monſicur de Torcy the French 
company, and would comply with their defires, in relation ſecretary of ſtate, was ſent to the earl of Mancheftcr, the 
to that national concern; and moreover do all elſe, that could , Engliſh embaflador there, defiring him to let the king bis WF ber 
be required for maintaining and advancing the peace and matter know the news, and to fipnify to him, that the wi 
welfare of their kingdom, He likewiſe promiſed to give his French King hoped, that he would put all things in readin * 
royal aſſent to all acts for vetier eſtabliſhing the pretbyterian to exccute the treaty of partition, in caſe it thould be os. out 
government, preventing the growth of popery, {upprefiing poled ; and in his whole diſcourſe, he expretiied a fixed - 1: 
vice and immorality, encouraging piety and virtug, preferv- ſolution in the French councils to adhere to it. A few Cz Sa 
ing and ſecuring peiſoual liberty, regulating and advancing after that, the news came of the King of Spain's death, rd ry 
trade, and c{pecially for retrieving the Ioit-5, and promoting of his will, d-claring the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the 9101 
the intereſts of the Atrican and Indian companies. tic allo Dauphin, the univerſal heir of the Spaniſh monarchy ; , WK i* 
Yomiſed to encourage manufactures, and aiſent to whatever in caſe that duke ſhould die without children, or ſhould i: — 
elſe ſhould be offered for clearing and ſecuring property, herit the cron of France, then the whole Spaniſh monarch; tid 
ſtrengthening and facilitating the adminiſtration of juſtice, ſhould go to the duke of Berry; and if the tame ſhould. hay: ſpire 
reſtraining and puniſhing crinwes, preſerving peace and quiet- pen to him, then the archduke Charles and his heirs gere: 
nels, &c. He next aſſured them of bis great concern, for not inherit; and that monarchy was at laſt limited to the du: 
being able ro afl*rr the company's right of eſtabliſhing a co- ot Savoy and his heirs. The will likewiſe recommence,, 
lony at Darien, without diſturbing the peace of Cariſtendom, that the duke of Anjou ſhould marry one of the arc 
anc bringing that antient kingdom juto an inevitable War, ducheties. It is not yer. certainly known by what mens 1:3 W 
without hopes of aſſiſtance. With thele plain reaſons he Was brought about, and how the king of Spain was drawii 'v 8 1: 
doubred not but they would be tatisfhid s and theretore, re- conſent to the will, or whether it Was IJ mere forger\ , mach , _ 
commending to them unanimity, and the railing of compe- by cardinal Portocartero, and ſome of the grandes, 91 Bury 
tent taxes for their defence, he concluded, with only A4C- partly by Practics and corruption, and partly tor ſatcty, and dach n. 
quainting them further, that he had thought fit to continue that their monarchy might be kept entire (they imaging te 
the duke of Quecniberry high commitlioner; and bid them that the power of France was far ſuperior to all, and that ce mans 
heartily farewell,” houſe of Auſtria would not be able to engage in its inteteh they 
It mult be obſerved, that, during the interval between the had been prevailed on to prepare and publith this will; a6 rent tl 
two ſeſſions of parliament, came the news to Scotlan«-of the to make it more acceptable to the Spaniards, among ons "wag 
entire ſurrender of their ſettlement at Darien t. This occa- forfeitures of the crown, not only the ſucceſſor's departs 8 
ſioned the company to repreſent to the parliament, the firſt from what they call the catholic faith, but even his not mat os 
day of their ſeſſion, That, for want of due protection taining the unmaculate conception of the virgin, Was oe le 
way to 
f The Spaniards had, ſome time before, ronted the Scots, and retaken of his life: But, on the day this was wrote, there was ſome lit“ ds 4. " 
what the latter had pole led themielves of by atricles of capitylation, figned ot him, his loofenets having abated, He told me, he was then gas "4 dec] 
by Mr. Gibſon, Mr. Vetch, nnd others, of the C:ledonian council and fet. Fontainbleau. It is certain, that the whole council of Spain, and een Am 
tlement; Winch Were; X's That e Scots thouid have libe ty tO retire, that Were Creatures Of the qusen, who is entirely for the houte 0: FRO ; by wh 
with their ſlips and effects, unmoleſted. 2. That the prifoners, on both are all for the duke of Anjou. They flatter themſelves, thut e f mus aft 


ſi des, thould be exchanged. 2. Th U., it ny ſhivs came thither, in fix king will accept this offer. I hope the emperor, before it is too late, #2 

4 » 7 11 5 vv ener <0 : ' : 33 1 - „ 
months, they ſhould hove leave to anchor m the harbour, aud the privilege ce lt his intereſt to ligu the treaty, 
ot Wood, water, and provinuns, it they needed them.“ Thus ended the 
affair of Darien, 

Bus * : \4}- » © + * hs ! end ' 1 1 1 1 Las ES C3- 2 2 

8 The encumhi inces of the denth an will ot the king of Spain, will ap- 
pear from the follou ing extracts of M. Coulc's memoirs, 


The earl of Manche ſter to the earl of Jerſey. 

The 
Tormun, 
Moes, b 
umunicat 
ind 
Ve fear 


Paris, 0. fi b. It, 175 


The earl of Mancheſte! £5) Mr. Secretary Vernon. Moulleur de "Porcy told ine, that they had an expreſs from Spam, 

ters of the 26th of lat montn ; and that the king of Spain u as 10 a 

Paris, Octob. , 1500. 11, that his phyſicians thought he could not hve eight days. Tha 0 

upon, they had diſpatched a courier to monfieur de Villars, with 0 

I am of opinion, that we ſhall now ſoon Ke matters of great importauce acquaint the emperor with It, and. to let him know, That, as they * 
tranſacted all over Europe; becauic it is expected, that, in a few days, we Pet named a ſucceſſor, fo it would be nece {ſary to Know his further ! 


1 It Ine 
4 Uta 
'Y Miehy! 

. Heidy 
+ * \ 4+ - 

BR 0 


ſhall hear, that tut king of Spain is dead, Icy have, at eourt, received tions, fince the cafe might ſoon happen, which would oblige them to wh ene. 
4 courier from Madrid; and, on the 26th of depte mber, the king Was ſo ill, menures, as would be proper, m cale the en eror dic not think Ut. 156 ; Conde | 
he having continual vomitings, and a great loofeneſs, that his phy ſicians be- tleaty. Monſicur de Torcy made an excuſe, that the time did not Ber Jer Fonte 
lieved he could not live a weck. Laſt night, late, the emperot's envoy was concerting with the king; that, elſe, would have been done; 297 [ ops : 


u a cau 


* of 


with me, who had juſt received news of the zoth, by an expreſs, His let- not fee any difticnlty but that his majeſty would approve of H. * In 
. TL. 4 RE I - * 1 : 1.2 » N E * ' of} 
ters mention, That the king had received the ſacrament, the extreme unc- I would write; which I aſſured him I would not tail to do: Anu 


97 * 
The 


tion, &c, and that he had taken leave of the queen, &c. ſo they deſpaired notice of the augmentation of their forces, which will amount 197, 


* 
. 
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on as the news came e. 1 jekened the: . 

As ſoon > Fa ame to Rome, it quickened the in- When the court of France had notice ſent them of the kj 

ain of fitty-two vears of age; who, beyond: : 55 , real or pretended, they ſeemed to be at a 

ed man ot nit) : age; who, beyond all men's expec- ſtand for fome days; f "+ 

FU, ö e Rex Def ng ace: g 25 and for ſome days ; and the letters wrote from the ſecretary” 

e ot non, was choten pope, and took the name of Clement XI. office gave it out for certain, that the ki 3 

a . 1 A C S Wa ere 

le 3 He had little practice in affairs, but was very learned ; and the Partition treatv But n . f e M 5 ; 7 adhere to 
5 | rien ian it mne : JI" 1 : abort Fog , Mn CO MIAINECNON h. * 

"tif | nt ſunk with 480 into Covetoulnels or peeviſhnels, Was g } me therefore Pre- 


atif. vailed with the Dauphin to accept of | 5 
deer 5 "OP. im | . EA a aupnin ro accept of che will, and fe 
thought the fitte ſt perion for that tee, France had ſent no the treaty ; and ſhe engaged 3 ur de Pont hs aſide 
Lie — * * * # * 4 N * * — ; , « , 7 oo. 
ae. excluſion to preclude him, not imagining he could be thought cond this. They ben ebe are eee 
; Y 5 prepared, when the news of 


atter | t firſt, the French court did ce leaſed with the EE Ks Sy 
s % * bh - 


* | * 8 980 I. % "1 ? * * p * ” * Ys Wy 

„the choice, but it Was 100 8 to Ooppole 1 and therefore they court was at that time. a cabinet cou il was c ith! 

hone reſolved to gain him to their intereſts, in which they ſucceed wo hours af oh 1 e ee LNRW 

bout — , ich they ſuccced- two hours after, which met in madam de Maintenon's lodg 
= 2 


Pls A beyond what they then hoped tor, ines. and fits 
ed be) : ings, and fits about three hours. Pontchartrain was for ac- 


*＋ 18 e alio one of the ! >. hut: | | ; 7 
thouſand foot. There is to be alto one of the horte ; but the number is not ume tune to do hun juſtice, in nw ing he h 
% i . in; 1.1 


vet declared. 1 ſaid, That I heard, that monficur de Netinond was to re- in . F his 0 little of that rodomontade hu- 
wr, min at Cadiz. He ſaid, As to the firtt, that, as atftirs food, it was n as any ot his county men have ever known, 
Oer, venient; but, as for the Jitter, monficur de Netmond had orders to return pe ; | 
t hoſe 4, Toulon. There was alſon courier {cnt to monficur de Tall yd, who will Monſicur 8. honenberg to the carl of Manch (ter, 
thre already have informed you of al. mis marter. I returned to Plz the tam | 
Ot Cay , where I FONG fag, a S Coy {at my houte. II. d received a VI rid, Octob, 42. 1700. 
= courier trom Madrid Of ITnNe zl; lch confiimnis ti fame news of the kin bs . 
z | but 1ays5 much more, that he bud recerved the facruinents, and bad taken 15 5 nog fs ar ax 5 ſpatones of the 228 inffant to the poſt, I juſt now 
leave of the quecn, &C, Thrit all about him took it tor 17 ted. le ond . ee Lt N , * tui, ho wer, pr tent af the honing 
Count pot live: Vet, n poſtſcript, they write, Funt tin nigh they had ſome e u : "I 4 e mafia of Iecond ton of the Dauphin, made then all 
oy | little n bes, nis ooechele, nien nc Deen v ry vile Its unt! |\ en alated, 5 11 | CHILE 105 | Lon, } . $11 1181 C l 4not het will, that was cloſed 
45 He went ſtrait to Fohtainticau, wand 35 very unc, and the more fo, beeaute 8 he at it nas gay a ede relating to the fr teltamentary 
May, mot the COunncen of 8p in are entirely for the duke of Anon: Circkinal W 
to the pottocartero and count of Xguilur, who are in th queen's intereſt, by ns 
elne allo for it 3 and they flattet themſelves, that the otter will be accepted with The car! of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 
ts Frnce. There is no counter arrived ſince; though, at this place, the on ; 
ne oh W Gicourke is, that the king of Spam is dew, Tam of opinion, that we fhoil Fontainble: 
t, a U 1. 1 hear 1. I hope YOur lord ) Will K f me nat clit us his m 11 1 . Octob. 1 1700. 
0K Property. meu this thowd happen, that I may act accordingly, We hive heen expecting every day to hear the death of the king of Spain: 
il Lu | but yout lordſhip will tee by the incloſed, that he is rather better, it being 
it | 1 i f 5 2 fo dy g "© { y Te 1 Ie, tit * IS. Tatici better, It Deng 
1 | Monſieur Schonenberg to the eul of Mancheſter, cus belt ACCOUNT thut is COME, q have had none trom Mr. Schonenberg this | 
"Ho e, | * . fi 5 [ \ nder it. Ih dpanith embuſtador has a letter ligned by the 
5 Madrid, Otol, t, 4266, king ſunnell, as others tluit were lend to Italy. Notwlthitanding all this, 
Trench / 1 d Harcourt tet out YERCTU ty IO! Ga! omnia, in the troops are 
er, the It ſeems, that the 8th has teen the d1y we call, here, critic? in, fickneſ marcinyy on that ide. Monkevr la Prata, chief enyinecr under mor. ficur 
anc by decauſe that was properly the time, that the King gave probuble proofs ' de Vauban, went fome days before. The emperot's ct, is gone to Paris 
ng E * = 5 Don. POO 61 a "a x N ee 1 5 2 I ; ; HD Aias X 
vat t5z mending. In ette« t, Dis lovienets is lo much abated, ance thn tun „ 1k | Tal | wha Pl - F 'S i s WAY tO Spain. 1 eln * hun, that he was ; 
4 bis liealth is grown better, daily; fo that, it ho relapie, or antoreteers acci- n nee durtter inttructions. 1 do not knew what they mean 
Aim dent, comes acrols, the phy ſicians judge, ys Win) ly. that hb | oy 1 4 iet, lor all otters UL agree, hit te Will. which oy G- King ot Spun 
| be ob- count of danger. In the mean white, his myetty tufercd himiclt to be per- as mae, is in HYGUr of a pruce of France tor the whole ſuccetſion, Whe- 
Xed te- ſuaded, when he was in the higheſt ot his illneſs, that is, on the 2d nene, * r _ 1 tgree to that, 15 another quettion, it France was willing to ac- 
8 Þ to lign a teſtamentaty ditpoſition, in our of the fecond ton, of the Dui- 1 of it, I tluppote you have hu work enough with the count de la Tour. 
3 phin ; But, ſince he is better, he thews ſuch indignation againſt tho, who, 15 maſter would tain find his account an this affair, as I perceive by his 
th, 270 under pretence of conſcience, perſuaded kim to make this - flew. that lie ig nutulter ; and the common report is, that he would give Savoy to 
Or: kde grown diffident of all his miniſters ; inſomuch that he has Wi, recalled the A ON b Naples, which they will hardly pertuade ther to with 
y; 3nd, power given to the lecretary ot tate, tor the univert] dipatches, relating to og — = ; 5 b Wo iy: BS. |; : 
BOY the molt preſſiug affairs; which he had truſted, diing the greateft violence Sib 65s. oc x arm: Loo, the count deen Tour, the duke of Sa- 
Oulu! of his illneſs, to three or four counſellors of fate, in conjunction with the * 3 Altar, me win iecret conmuchon From his maſter. Den Bernar- 
onarch r tad fecretary, his majeſty not thinking it proper to confide in thoſe who iu— TY Dales * ee ee the dude Named in tlie 1bom of 
ald. hay. ſpired hun with a reſolution to make a will. ne 01 ö ut THe trutmn Was, tit the duke, having leartt by the 
? 5 : p a9 $44 110. leis. Cinis ALT io Tt 1% 01 0 © co 
he duk: The earl af Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. trance to complanm, as he dil, tt. . notwithüanelunze his ce nage, hs 
mendes, mot Chrilhun king had done nothing tor hum. At the tune tune la Tour 
he arch. : Paris, Ofob.- 22, 1999, de a propotttion, with tn ofter, it it was accepted, that the duke ſhonld 
gunranty the treay., The propotition was the duke w si; 
TING oy We 11ve, this day, letters from * 1:44 of tlie Qrh hy th Or mary ntl } HCO th . Au 1 Of GAVOY Fick II I! Wee * W e e =y 
TE , Tuc! U h embaiilido: [1 A oe of * th 7.6 C * 8 5 A. | Y „ ; a od * le 1 * . iu _ * . Pa J 4 4 of 101 w__ ng. 
a K bus ch [ 1 n Ris alk 9 5 Aa ms LA [ INC 15:91 ©1105 | g Res * une 01 tt s HCL court“ us, nat his propoltion 
rv, ma p n 18 a:ntelt, as feverai othcis were, that are lent nito It . luppale, Prone be Conkdered, but it mult alto be laid before the other allics, Eng- 
ees, 05 Bur # done, to pn "cx them, the Mare, that he A ON 0 OC EO Very : Rand and Holland, 1 luis lu Tour did, but without ſucceſs. One of the 
„ at You will find, by the incloſed, that there is little hopes of it, e have PAID 1 reafons of its being rejected by king Witham and the States, was 
Icty, 4 nad n cohrien, of lata, which, fince that time, would have cone, in ce that, the king of France Irving Savoy, with all its pretenſions, juit and ay 
12810109 WS deny alteration. "That, which occafions the greateit difconrte, is, his will ; juſt, te would be better able to alert them than the duke; and by that 
tha tit MY he ſigned on the 3d, By all the letters, it is thonglit in tavour of oh ‚ mans, Gen va and the country of Vnca, where the proteſtant religion 15 
intetch be grioees ” Apa, | = ay M ny 4 perions con Erticds ne * ho were 4 ah 1 1 might be in dung. . | DC 5, by Was not ditagrecable to give the 
vill; 06 zem their monardtiy* 1 rb. Hias a ; hs 18 2 1 A : 3 e , ap 1 (oy TE = f * 85 Es ee ack nay. with France, cauted a 
| 1 7 1y'S Ng Gimme ber d. Some ſetters do 4110 lav, 1 it, i; 1 „ De made TT Kl 4 NC, WINCN {eemed directly contrary to that 
op oth uice that, the queen his prevailed with kim to add a codicil:; 4 nut ſome, VO 1 Ia Tour had made at London, upon the king's advancement to the 


.. 2 1 named for the regency, are changed; at Ieait, the queen 1eemed,, kues Lambert, vol. I. p. 120.] 
Mer that, very caty. In ſhort, thele ate all conjectures ; 1nd I am ot opi— 
* that it will not be known, what it contains. till the king's death. Mr. Sutton to the earl of Mancheſter 
: the emperor's envoy is gone to Paiis, to meet count Avertberg, in his FC e : 
1 rm way i 18 believed had tome Further inſtructions x and, it Vienna, Octob. 26, 1700. 
8 aſe the ing of Spain was dend, the einperor has given orders 
are, he accepts. the treaty, though with tome alterations. I cannot There is no anſwer given to the new invitation made by the contracting 


He = [1 , 
; out thin 3 8 5 . | 
dcn the _ OY no other way to take, unleſs he has a mind to loſe parties to the emperor to come into the treaty of diwiſion, before which u 
| * : : vg as ie, * © 5 8 # N . * 8 5 ; : 75 5 4 ; f * 
e of A d affe e ſhall, now, ſoon ſev, how our paillament will behave in cannot be {aid politwely what his Imperial majetty will conclude upon. Your 
Ef [ | K 0 8 ! 2 : n . ' 
= N excellency judges Yery Jultly, that it appears to be his intereſt to accept the 


offer, when the condition of his afturs 13 conlidered ; but his having retuted 
Mr. Stanhope to the earl of Mancheſt before; ant the k Spain being in f ur ered” 
r, Stanhope to the cart © Mancheſter. it before, and the king of Spam being m 10me mealure recovered, make it | 
8 5 1 * Fa » ” * hy . [ 

probahle, that he will anſwer again in the negative. 

Hague, O. toh. 22, 1700. Nevertheleſs it is meilkble what meatures are taken to fence off the blow. 

Th K K It is tine, there have been many C tial tions, hut either nothing 15 conclud- 

de king arrived here laſt night. ——- His majeſty qu ſtioned ne this ed in them, or 10 concluſion executed. And vet one lees very Iitle emo— 


100 lalc, v 


8 ot the king of Spain. 1 had not then 2. ceived vour' ad tion in the [pert tand at the alarmang (OV: ot ihe king of Spain's deſpe— 
: municated Fered dim to the ſame purpole, by Wut don Quiros Pad Com- rate Ulnels, \\ nien. would pertuade One, nat they IEF lemturely expected 
if wind . 558 He intends to embark tor Englund on M CUNELOAY * 5 another A ole 10 be * rouge u their Favour. | It the oller be made them 
W © far 13 N 3 8 a is probable, an ex preis, with What alter the king Df Shams death, e the lceing theinſelves e e wh 
: Important FE; prac par vp im here lome days longer, U bein te ave so n 5 80275 From een ay ot , nc treaty uy e mere tO : 4s 0 10 , 
al 7 1 fOOt in Europe ; yet whether in order to ttiat, h's though their avernon to 1 bein great, that it muſt be a great itrels to bring 


W 11eft,? 5 . N 8 _ . : | 
„s preſence nere, or in England, be of greater Concern, If: ow them ton. They have rather choſen hitherto to abandon themſelves to pro- 


nfo tak : 2 8 1 determine. Don Quros {ters a good face on a bad vidence. cd ch nco. They {rem to flatter themiclves, that their {ten linets 

k fit 1095 Conde. — OP 1t1as ol Spain, in the me nory of men, made the prince of will maze ſeune unprelle o, and procure them r 2 ; Ihe ducty of | 

permit & Fontarabia wic e as the marquis d Harcourt, raiſe the ſiege of Milan, the marquitate of Final, anc] the Stato ell Preſidii, would in all 

rho gut ops ; any 44 diſhonour. though he had titty thoutand men all regular lkelhood buy ele conſent; anch they would rejoice beartily at the bottom MI 
He « ie promiſes himſelf no leſs bravery from the preſent Spartards to tee them added to the archduke's ſhare, to which they would join them» 


ua cauſe, wher : raid t! 
e, where their honour, as well as their monarchy, is at ſtake, Ihis 1elves the duchy of Mantua after the duke's death. I am afraid they are not 


* " 
. L 0 * . 4 - - * # * ” ” * 2 
/ realoning ſeems to us very extraordinary; and I am obliged at the likely to be glatified in their defire ; but they ſeem to think, that, 1ather 
| than 
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cepting the will, and the reſt of the miniſtry for adhering to 
the treaty. But the Dauphin joined, for accepting the will, 
with an air of poſitiveneſs, that he had never aſſumed before; 
ſo that it was believed to be done by concert with the king, 
who was reſerved and ſeemed more inclined to the treaty. In 
con:lufion, madam de Maintenon ſaid, What had the duke 
of Anjou done, to provoke the king to bar him of his right to 
that ſucceſſion ? And upon this all ſubmitted to the Dauphin's 
opinion, and the king ſeemed overcome with their reaſons. 
Though the matter was reſolved on, yet it was not pub- 
liſhed till five days after. For then the French king, ſending 
for the duke of Anjou into his cloſet, ſaid to him in the pre- 
ſence of the marquis des Rios: Sir, the king of Spain has 
made you king. The grandees demand you, the people 
wiſh for you; and I give my conſent. Remember only you 
are a prince of France: But I recommend to you to love 
your people, to gain their affection by the lenity of your go- 
venment, and render yourſelf worthy of the throne you are 
going to mount.“ All the princes of the blood came to con- 
gratulate the new king; but, however, the duke of Orleans, 
the king of France's only brother, and his ſon the duke of 
Chartres, proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the archduke 
was put next in the ſucceſſion to the duke of Berry; whereas 
they alledged, that the duke of Orleans and his heirs ought 


than enter into a chargeable war, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty will enlarge their 
portion. Your lordihip will be more caſily and better informed, than I, of 
u hat diſpoſition there may be hitherto. 

Your excellency will obſerve by the following account, in what condition 
this court is to oppoſe the execution of the treaty, They have diſcourſed a 
good while of remounting and recruiting their troops, and give ont, tht they 
have money ready for it. I can ſcarce believe, they have money fſuth- 
cient for remounting according to their own reckoning, and a great part of 
the colonels will not undertake the work at the rates the court offers. Yet it 
is ſaid that aſſipnations are delivered to tome of them, Their troops would 
amount to ſeventy thouſand men, it they were complete; but they are fat 
from it, and the cavalry half dimonnted. They cannot diſpenſe themſelves 
from having near thirty thouſand men in Hungary and Tranfylvaniz. 
Their places upon the Rhine are very thinly garriftoned, and will never be 
well furniſhed or repaired, though there be fome artflery paſſed by trom 
Buda towards Briſac. They have no forces near Italy, and very few within 
a great diſtance of it in quarters. The emperor is between twenty and thirty 
millions of florins in debt, and pays extravagant intereſt, It has been diſ- 
courſed, that the hereditary countries would take the payment of the debts 
upon them. I do not find any certainty thereot ; but, it it ſhould happen, 
there muſt be a term of years allowed tor it, and they v ill ſcarce be able to 
give the empetor any further aid. The chamber ot Finances is m fo bad a 
reputation, that they have no credit, and have had much ado for a long time 
to ſupply the emperor's neceſſities. I do not hear of any recruits, tht are 
yet making, though I hearken after it: bur peradrenture in two months they 
may begin to rake them, and they miſt hegin ſome time, otherwiſe they will 
ſhortly have no troops at all. In fine, my lord, it is apparent, that, when- 
ever the king of Spain comes to dic, this court wilt he found unprepared to 
make any great reſiſtmec, as believe any body, that is acquainted with the 
preſent conſtitution thereof, would eatily own, But they will preſume things 
cannot go worſe for them, than according to the diſpoſition of the treaty. 
They now hold daily conterences. We thall thortly fee the refult of them. 
I have aſked audience three days together, and cannot yet have the honour to 
have one to deliver the king's orders, 


The carl of Mancheſter to the carl of Jerſey. 
Paris, Nov. 3, 1500. 


Before I left Fontameblem, I was with, monſicur de Torcy, who, I find, 
18 well ſatisfied with the proceedings m Holland, I mutt own, that, during 
my ſtay there, the king took all occations to oblige me. You know already, 
that monſieur Callicre is gone to the duke of Lorrain, The duke of Savoy 
Las dechred, that he will not act agamitt the treaty, His embatlidor here 1s 
now more in hopes than ever, that his maſter will have ſome advantage in 
the Partage ; but 1 found by montteur de Torcy, that the French king was 
ſarisficd with the divihon already made, and vet he would confent to any rea- 
ſonable alteration, it that was to make the king, our matter, eaty. This 
was meant in relation to our trade in the Levant ; and, I ſuppote, that mon- 
ſicur de Tallard has already told vou as much. He arrived here on Monday, 
tate at might; and; the next morning, I was to wait on hun, Heexprefled 
a great ſenſe ot the king's favours to bum: That he was juſt going to Fon- 
tumcbleau, to give the king, his maſter, all the afſurances inmginable of the 
triendthip ot the king, and of the States General; which he could do with 
great truth. In ſhort, he ſeemed extremely pleated. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Nov. 3, 1700, 


Here are letters from Madrid of the 224 paſt, by an expreſs ; which fav, 
That, on the 21ſt, the king of Spain made a new will in favour of the arch- 
duke : That he called on thoſe, that were preſent, and had perſuaded him 
in his fickneſs, to make the former in favour of the fecond ſon of the Dau— 
phin; and thewed a very great diflike to what they had done, ſigning, in 
their preſence, another, This laſt action has ſtill increafed the factions and 
diſcontents here. 


Mr. Methuen to the carl of Mancheſter. 


Liſbon, Nov. 4, 1790. 


"The 14th of the laſt month I received by an expreſs which came from 
Paris to the French embatſador, his majeſty's commands to propoſe to the 


to come before him, as younger ſon of Anne of Aug;;. 
whoſe renunciation could be of no more force than thy ... 
Maria-Tereſa. However, this was no obſtruction to the gen 
king's ſetting out for Spain, which he accordingly did on 
the 4th of December, accompanied by his two beo. 
thers, who went with him as far as the frontiers of that ki... 
dom h. : 

An expreſs of the king of France's accepting the will beige 
ſent to the count de Briord at the Hague, he immediate); 
went to the penſionary, and, purſuant to the orders he bag 
received, told him, that his maſter, taking taken into cr. 
ſideration the preſent ſituation of affairs, ' and ſeeing the 
emperor had not acceded to the treaty, nor but few of the 
northern princes, and that the king of England was uncafy + 
Sicily being in the hands of the French, he had, after tag 


days mature deliberation, reſolved to yield to the defir:$ 4 


the Spaniards, and give them the duke of Adjou for his 
My matter (added be) is very ſenſible he ſhall be a great lo; 
by it; but he had rather renounce the advantages wh; 
would accrue to his crown by the treaty of partition, than 
give occaſion for a war to the diſturbance of all Europe; 404 
therefore hopes his reſolution will be approved, as being cos. 
ducive to the public tranquility. The penſionary was Arn 
with this, and made ſtrong but fruitleſs remonſtrances ag int 


king of Portugal the forms or projects of the two acts of acceſſtion ant 14, 
tion, tor his bd ng comprehended in the guaranty of the tre aty of rep xt; 
that of acceſſion to be ſigned by the king of Portugal, and that of adnuilin 
his majeſty. I have at laſt prevailed with the king of Portugal to f. n this 
ries this; ſo that the king of Portugal will be guarantee ot the treaty for s 
divihon of the Spaniſh monarchy, without any particular treaty oi consent. A 
with England or Holland tor that purpoſe. 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. fecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Nov . 6, 1241, 


The account we have from Fontainebleau is, that the king of Spain ie 
weak, and extreme ill again, and not like to live any time. Ine lad 
which he made, and which I have already given you an account ot, | 
here as a very great fecret, and there is no mention made of it at con: 
thongh I am tatisficd it was the occation of tending an expicts. "Flite my 
be reatons for concealing it till they tee what the emperor will do. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Nov. 9, 152%, 


We have now news, that the king of Spain died the 1ſt inſtant between 
two and three of the clock in the afternoon, which the incloted will tem 
his majeſty of. "The cardinal Portecarrero was declared, by a commithoa 
under the privy tcal, chief governor during his 11Inefs ; and by the team, 
which they have ſince opened, he is contmucd. He ſent nzonftenr de Bio 
court a copy. The ſubſtance of it is, That whereas the king of Spain 4 
ſatisfied, that the intention and deſign of the renunciation, which the late 
queen of France, &c. made, was only in order to prevent the union 0 ! 
two monarchies in one perton ; and whereas the Dauphin has leveral tons, to 
whom in confcience the tuccethon does belong; he does theretore apporit 
and declare the duke of Anjou his heir, In cafe he ſhould die without cus 
dren, or inherit the crown of France, then to the duke of Berry, and, 1t 
{ame ſhouid happen to him, then to the archduke and his hes : Aud 4 
limits it at lad to the duke of Savoy and his heirs. He does e recoil 
mend to the emperor and the king of France a marriage between the due 
Anjou and one of the archduchefles, in order to keep up the ſame good ith 
deritanding, that is at pretent. : 

The queen finding, that the had no part in the government, is feen! 
ill. I waited upon monheur de Torcy, who gave me an account of 
matters, and I did endeavour to leain what mcafures they intended te tabs, 
The king ordered a council immediately, and I believe you will en 
monſieur de Tallard. I can fee they are very well pleated hore wit 
theſe circumſtances; and, what eſlcet they will have, time mat 
though I am of Opinion, that they will keep firia to the treaty, as that 
tor their advantage. | 5 

Monſieur Zinzendorf aſſutes me, that he has no private directio! 
cerning the emperor's accepting the treaty, in caſe of the news of the © 
the king of Spain, as it was thought. I have had fome difcourte 
and be 1s latisfied nov, that there is no other party for the cmperof 1909 
and he does intend to write as much. He 1s very apprehentive leſt Fram 
ſhould now preis the naming of anocher, as by treaty they may, the tune e 
ing elapſed. 

b 'Fhis account may be compared with the follow ing letter. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, Nov. 12, 17 


I am juſt come from Fontainebleau, where I received yours of Ota | 
28, concerning the duke of Savoy ; but I muſt now acquaint you, ten 
is an end of our treaty, This morning 1 was with monftieur de Jorcy. * 
began with ſaving, that he did not doubt I was ſenſible, that lince they 3 
an account of the king of Spain's death, and the diſpoſition he la m wy 
his will, great difhculties muſt have ariſen : That the king had well *. 
de red the occaſien and the intent of the ate treaty with Engl ind, &c. wm 
was to prevent a war in Europe. "That the emperor not having ligne We 
the duke of Savoy actually refuſing to accept of Naples and ict} 5 ©, 

| - agg , enn 
there having appeared diſcontentments bath in England and Holland a ; 
the French being maſters of thoſe two kingdoms, in relation to the trace 
the Levant : balides that none of the princes, that the treaty has bach ©, 


municated to, have promiſed more than a bare neutrality ; the king co, 
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it to count Briord. The reaſon off the count's ſpeaking of 
king William's uneatineſs about Sicily, was, becauſe the 
Ling, before his departure for England, had propoſed the 


2 wing it to the elector of Bavaria, tor fear (ſaid Briord) the 
8. icliament might be diſguſted, if it remained to France, 
by on aceount of the Levant trade, which might be obſtructed 
e by it. ; ns 

Ys The day after this notification, rhe States- General met 
e. earlier than uſual to conſider of it, but came to no reſolution, 
* becauſe they wanted to know king William's intentions. 
55 However, atter many conſultations, they ſent orders to 
the Heemſkerke, their embaſſador at Paris, to repreſent in a me- 
the morial, that they did not expect the reſolution which his 
5 it moſt Chriſtian majeſty had taken of accepting the king of 
tag Spain's will, contrary to the late treaty ; and hoped, that as 
s of the time of the emperor's acceding was not yet expired, and 
1 as they bad, upon news of the king of Spain's death, renew- 
LE ed their inſtances to him, his majeſty would take the matter 
i ; into confideration again, and adhere to the treaty in every ar- 
than ticle. To this memorial a very long anſwer was ſent to the 
190 States, Which was alſo diſpatched with the king of France's 
Ra reſolution to all the courts of Europe, the ſubſtance whereof 


was, That the K ng of France conſidered chiefly what was 
raed the principal defign of the treaty, namely, to maintain the 
g peace of Europe; and therefore, to purſue this, he departed 
unt from the * words' of the treaty, but adhered to the“ ſpirit,” 
rüde and chief intent of it. This infamous excule, for ſo notori— 

7 ous a breach of faith, ſecmed to be an equivocation of ſo 
groſs a nature, that it looked like the invention of a jeſuit 
For ths confeſſor, adding impudence to perjury. With this anſwer 
SERA the king of France ſent a letter to the States, wherein he told 
them, that the peace of Europe was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by the 
king of Spain's wil] in favour of his grandſon, that he did not 
doubt their approbation of his acceſſion to the Spaniſh crown. 


m_ * 


ROC: To this letter the States did not return an anſwer till the Sth 
0 of December, wherein they hoped, that his majeſty would 
conſider, that they could not immediately declare upon an affair 
1 of ſo great moment, without conſulting their reſpective pro- 
WE vinces. Beſides, it was a matter which concerned in com— 
ee Riu mon both themſelves and his Britannic majeſty, and conſe— 


quently they could not aCt without his concurrence. This let- 
ter being delivered to the King of France by monficur Heenf- 
kerke, he replied, That the States did well to wait for the 
reſolution of their provinces, according to the conſtitution 
of their government, and hoped their reſolution would be 
between agreeable to his wiſhes. In the mean time, he ſhould be 
| & ready to concur in whatever the States ſhould deſire, tor the 
. ſecurity of the Spaniſh Netherlands. 


pam was but think there was a neceſſity of accepting what the will of the king of 


h the late Spain declared in favour of the duke of Anjou. Then he read to mie the 
the motives, which he had drawn up, that I might the better inform his majeſty. 
I defired he would let me take the copy, which I tend your lordſhip, and 
moſt, that paſſed, is contained init, You may eatily imagine I had little to 
ſay, when he told me of the reſolution the king had taken, It is certain, that 
the proceedings of the emperor have put them in ſome meaſure on this ne- 
ceſſity, for monſieur de Lorcy obſerved to me, that, if the king had refuſcd, 
the archduke had then a double title, viz. that of Philip I'V. and that of the 
late king's will: Arid he could not tell but the Spaniſh embaſſador had or- 
ders to fend word to Vienna, that, the moment the emperor conſented to 
the treaty, the duke of Savoy had a good title; and his humour is fo well 
known, that we are ſure he would not let flip fuch an opportunity ; and then 
there muſt have heen a war, not likely to be ſoon ended, whatever the ſuc— 
ceſs would be: That the whole kingdom muſt be conquered, the Spaniards 
mg entirely againſt dividing their monarchy. That the ſhips, we and 
Holland were to furniſh, would not be ſuſticient for ſuch a war: That it 
was very doubtful, whether England and Holland would engage themtelves 
in a greater expence ; which muſt neceflarily be the conſequence, That it 
was certain, that the treaty was more advantageous to France, and was what 
eetions cel | ** king could have wiſhed. He then ended, laying, That the king hoped, 
de enn 6 mt the firength of theſe reaſons would fo far prevail with the king, our 
1 mater, that there might be {till the ſame good underſtanding as ever, which 
For 10 15 10 neceſſary for the good and quiet of Europe. I made no other an- 
c leſt n ö bwer, than that I would taithfully acquaint the king with what he ſaid to me, 
the ume l order, on this ſubject. I only aſked him, if I might have a copy of the 
vl. Hefaid, he would firſt aſk the king, and then ſend it me. It will 
be ſeen public. 1 have already acquainted Mr. fectetary Vernon with 
'bitance of it; but, for fear my ſervant, whom I diſpatched on the 
Jl, ſhould not be arrived, I now repeat, that the difpotition of the will is 
i tour of the duke of Anjou, and his heirs, &c, 
v. 1, % The account of the king of Spain's death came on "Tueſday, the gth, 
om one o'clock in the afternoon; and, at three, there was a council in 


now A 
the 11 


of 0.7: Wn r de Maintenon's lodgings; at which ſhe was preſent, with the chancel- 
u, thet tel NN duke de Beauvilher, and monſieur de Torcy, The Dauphin was 
Torq. *"; ary. The next morning, there was another council, in the ſame 
noe te vp aft * the Dauphin was pretent, Monſieur Blecourt had ſent a co- 
had le 1 vill, 


which the regents had given him. On the 1oth, the Spaniſh 
W tad ales a ved a courier, with orders to notify the king's death. He 
W was 616 er — for this king, ſigned by the regents: and the queen's name 
— 3 e went ſtrait to monſieur de Torcy ; and, that night, there 
W the nh, 8 ons, here the matter was determmed as I ſuppoſe. On 
W read al H de dpaniſh embaſſador had a private audience, when the will was 
W ©.c er, to the king, who declared, he accepted it, Soon after this, 


we Spain om” ; ; 
bauch embaſſador lent a courier for Spain; and there is no doubt, 


8 *Mbaffidor rec 
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Theſe fair words were by no means ſatisfactory to the 
States, eſpecially when they conſidered the havghty expteſ- 
ſions in the long anſwer, not fit to be uſed in a ſovereign 
ſtate. Soon after don Bernando, the Spaniſh embatTador, 
received a letter from the new king for the States, dated 
December 18, at Poitiers, When this letter was ofleted to 
the States, the prefident of the week made ſome ſcruple 
to receive it, and deſired the embaſſador to ſtay a few days 
before he delivered it. But, being told that it was ordered 
to be immediately preſented, the prefident received it, adding, 
that it muſt not be thought ſtrange, it the States did not 
anſwer it to ſoon as expected. 

During theſe tranfactions at the Hague, the Spaniards 
ſeeing themſelves threatened with a war from the emperor, 
who declared againſt the treaty and will, and apprehend- 
ing that the empire, together with England and the United- 
Provinces, might be engaged to join in the War, and be- 
ing unable to defend themſelves, delivered all into the 
hands of France. And upon that, both the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and the duchy of Miſan, received French garriſons ; 
the French fleet came to Cadiz; a ſquadron was alſo ſent 
to the Weſt-Indies ; ſo that the whole Spaniſh empire fell 
now, without a ſtroke of the ſword, into the French power. 
All this was the more formidable, becauſe the duke of 
Burgundy had then no children; and, by this means, the 
King of Spain was in time likely to ſucceed to the crown of 
France. And thus the world ſaw the appearance of a 
new univertal monarchy, like to ariſe out of this conjunction. 

The King of Spain wrote to all the courts of Europe, 
giving notice of his acceſſion to that crown; only he forgot 
Engiand. And it was publickly given out, that he had 
promiled the pretended prince of Wales, that, in due time, 
he would take care of his intereſts. The king and the States- 
General were much ajarmed, when they beheld the French 
potiefied of the Spaniſh Netherlands. A great part of the 


Dutch army lay ſcattered up and down in thoſe garriſons, 
more particularly in Luxemburg, Namur, and Mons ; and 
theſe were now made priſoners of war. Neither officers nor 
loidicrs could own the King of Sgain, for their maſters had 
not yet dune it, At this time, the French prefled the States 
very hard to declare themſelves, A great party in the States 
were tor owning him, at leaſt in form, till they could get 
their troops again into their own hands, according to ca- 
pitulation, Nor were they then in a condition to reſiſt the 
impreſlion, that might have been made ujon them from 
the gartiſons in the Spanith Guelder, who could have at— 
tacked them betore they were able to make head. The States 
theretore came to a relolution of owning the King of Spain, 


but, as ſoon as he arrives, the duke of Aujou will be proclaimed, I did 
perceive, that this would be their refolution ; but monſicur de Toicy did not 
explam himſelf to me, til this morning, The king will not declare it till on 
monday next, when he will be at Vertkulies ; and, I belicve, the duke of An- 
jou wall, ſoon utter that go for Spain. Monticur de. Tallard defired me to 
let you know, Uhat he ſhould have tent the account of the king of Spaiu's 
death, as he promiled ; but that I did. Ile tells me, he has orders to be rea 
dy; and fays, he ſhall toon be in Englaad. Ithink, he ought to go. As to 
what is to be qudged at this court, by their looks, I did perceive, that, the 
moment this retolution was taken, the king was very civil; but looked always 
nich concerned, whenever I came near him. | 

It is, without diſpute, by the queen's ſigning, that ſie has been all along in 
the French interett, whatever the ſeemed to the einperor's miniſter. And, it 
the preſent poſture of affairs is conſidered, as ſhe was hated by all, this was 
the only wav to fave herſelf; and it was io mantged, that, in June laſt, the 
king of Spin figned a will in favour of the archduke ; which was fent to 
Viewa, That made the emperor proceed as he did. Beſides, they have 
never obliged her in any thing ſhe detired. The king of >parn « ancelied that, 
and made this on the 2d of October. Monticur Zinzendort told me this in 
diſcourte ; and he would not believe what he ſecs, now, to be pothble z though 
he does not vet know, that the French king has accepted the will. FI 

L cannot tell what reſolution the king wil take, and I ani tar from giving 
any opinion, though, if your lordſhip wil! permit me, I cannot tee but we 
muſt acquieice. You are 1enfible ot the poſture ot our affairs, and of the diſ- 
content there was in England againſt the treaty, infomuch that my lord Port- 
land, and all, that were concerned in it, were the next ſeſſion to be lacrificed, 
it poſſible. I am {atisficd, that this was the deſigu . whether the Parhament 
will approve of it, is what L cannot tay, I muſt deare of your lordſhip, that 
vou ſend m inſtructions in French, cipecially if I am to have an audience of 
the king, that ſo I may make ufe of the fame exprefiions, which I will punctu- 
ally oblerve. This is fo nice a matter, and of ſo great a conſequence, that 
vou will forgive me, when I declare it. ; f : 
It is obfervable, that, not long atter the king of France's accepting the will, 
he cauſed letters patents to be regiſtered in the parliament of Paris, to pre- 
ſerve to the king of Spain, his grandion, his right to the crown of France, 
in caſe the duke of Burgundy, his elder brother died without heirs. Theſe 
letters were given in December; but were not ſealed till January, nor re- 
giſtered till the 1{t of February: they were, lays Lambert, (I. 338.) not 
only coutrary to the renunciation of Maria Vereta, but may moreover, one 
day, occaſion diſputes, to tet alide the fatuous, but trifting renunctations, made 
at the peace of Utrecht. | 

i While the States were thus delaying to declare themſelves, an accident 
happened, by which they gained ſome time. Briord after a public audi- 
auce, having invited to dinner, according to cuſtom, ſome of the members 
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and accordingly wrote a letrer that ſame day to the French 
king for that purpoſe. This being done, their battalions 
were ſent back, but they were ill uſed, contrary to capi— 
tulation, and the ſoldiers were tempted to deſert their 
ſervice ; yet very few could be prevailed on to do it. 


Tnere was at this time a black appearance of a new and 
diſmal ſcene, France was new in poſſeſſion of a great em- 
pire, for a ſmall part of which they had been in wars 
(broke off indecd in intervals) for above two hundred years ; 
while England, who ought to have protected and defended 


2 1 * - 7 7 . A o 1 I * 

of the States · general, and the entertainment laſting a g. nd u hile, he wanted 
to make water. But thinking it uncivil to rife from table on that account, 
he brought wpon hütet a ſtoppage of urine, which was like to have killed 
lim. Surgeons were ſent for from Amfterdam, but, the indiſfpottion conti— 
nuing, an exprefs was diſpatched to. Vertailles; and count I Avaux was ſent 
to carty on the negociations. * However, by this means above a month was 
gained, for d&'Avanx 4d not come till Feb. 6, N. 8. 

k The reader may ice the progreſs of affurs in this remarkable period, 
in the following extruct from Mr, Colc's memoits. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, Secretity Vernon 

Count Zinzendorf had an audience of the king ſoon after the ceremony 
of declaring the duke of Anjou king of Spain, That was appointed before 
he knew of this : It was to acquaint the king, That the queen of the Ro— 
mans was brought to-bed of a prince, He made all the hatte he could to 
Paris, to let me know, that the duke of Anjou was declared; I ten, the 
emperor may think himfelt ; for it is probable, that he night have pe- 
vented it. He tells me, that he has news, by a courier, that the emperot's 
troops are marching for Italy; but I do not always rely upon his nes: V\ 
{hall ſoon hear; it it be 1o. 

I do aſſure you, there is great joy at St, Germain's. The late king goes, 
this day, to wait on the duke of Anjou. I was, lait night, at monhent”s, 
who is at Paris, where I found lord Meltort ; who gave huntelf other alis, 
than he uſed to do. 

I am juſt now told, that an offer is made to the elettor of Bavaria, to con- 
tinue in the government of the Netherlands, during bis lite; and that this 
new king of Spain will confirm it to him, 


The eart of Mancheſter to Mr. Secretary Veraon. 
Paris; Novem, 20, 1700. 


Since mv luſt, there is aftother conrier arrized to the Spaniſh einbaſſador, 
with the entire will; for, betore, they had only au abſttact. There is alto 
4 codicil, which was added to the will on the 21 f of October; and rele 
only to the queen's dowry, which was but three hundred thouſand ducare, 
and, now, it is four; She has the choice of Naples, Milan, Sicily, or Flan- 
ders; where ſhe is to govern with a council; which the ftew Eing iis power 
to appoint. There are ſome letters, which tav, That count de Harrach, the 
eimperor's miniſter, has made a proteſtation againſt the will, both as to 
tlie matter and manner; where he alledges, that the king's hand was 
guided, 


The ear! of Mancheſter to Mr. Secretary Vernon 


Paris, Novem. 27, 1700. 
My being at Fontainbleau was the reaſon of my being fo foon informed of 
the intentions of the court. They could not well do utherwite than tell nes; 
lor, u hett we had the news of the king of Spain's death, I prefled mouheut 
de Torcy to tell me whin meaſures they would keep, in relation to the trca— 
iv. He anſwered me, from time to time, na doubttul manor, which gave 
me realons to ſuſpect whit was doing: So, at laſt, he had orders to acquaznt 
nie with it, Betides; he said, it was proper, that the king fhould kus, it, 
otheru ne, than by the public news, 5 


XII. Secretary Vernon to the carl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Nov. 19, 1700. O. 8. 


TI have received your exceliency's letter, of the 24th inſtant, N. S. and 
hie laid it before hits majeity ; but the king has hot given me any thing, in 
command, at preient to write to you. Their refolitions are taken; there- 
fore his majeſty may be allowed ro confider a little, what may be the conle- 
quence of % ludden a change in that court; as likewiſe to expect, what are 
the ſentiments of other princes and ſtates, who are equally concerned in the 
preſervation of tht peace of Kurope, and the preventing tlic balance of power 
from being broken, by the uniting oo many dominions under any one prince ; 
which was the juſt toundation ot the late treaty, But, how does it yet ap- 
pear, that the fecmity ot EL is better provided for, by a prince of France 
being made King of Spam?: Or, what care is taken to latisty the world 
therein? | 


The cart of Manchefter to Mr, Secretary Vernon, 
Paris, Decem. 1, 1700 


{ was very mich ia doubt about my going to Verſ:lles, till I received 
vouts of the 4-14 intiunt, which deter: mned me. I had a yery good excute 
becauſe all, that go there now, have put their coaches in mourning, and mine 
are not yet done. They do already tay at court, that, till 1 had orders to com- 
pliment the duke of Anjou, I do well not to appear there, I did find by the 
Dich embaſſador, who went yetigrday for an antwer to a memorial he had 
given in by order of the States, that monticur de Lorcy did intunate to hun 
as much, as for himſelf. . 

The duke of Anjou is to ſet ont on ſaturday next. I cantiot tell but it 
may be deferred ; aud, if fo, I ſhall be under ſome difticultics. Monteur 

de Tallard was with me. He talks of going, but he has as yet no orders. 


* 


the reſt, was, by wretched factions and violent animoſitie; 
0 . 1 . * bl 
running into a feeble and disfointed ſtate. The king indeed 
. = a - . * 
upon the news of the French king's reſolution to accept the 
will, and recede from the treaty, was full of indignation tg 
find himſelf ſo much abuſed, but he appeared quite the con. 
trary. Inſomuch, that his cold and reſerved manner, upon 
ſo high a provocation, made tome conclude, that he was in 
ſecret engagements with France; and that he was reſolved ;, 
own the new king of Spain, and not to engage in à new war. | 
This ſeemed ſo different from his own inclinations, and rom 
I am ſtill of opinion, that vou will not ſee him very foon, unleſs the king gu- 
maſter does hgnity his conterr to what has pufed het e. 8 
The prince of Vaudemornt. has proclammed the duke of Anjou, aud has 
writ to the Spaniſh embaflidor here to ute the king of his tidelity, aud 
hopes he ſhalt receive his orders before he goes tor Spain, Which he wit 
punctually obſerve, The Savoy embaſtador Mas received orders to Comp A 
him on hts accetfton to the throne, which he did yeſterday. Ihe empelor 
envoy haz no orders as vet ; avd they do hete not feews to value u hat the 
peror can do. I tam neverthelets told tor certain, that a marriage wil h. 
propotcd fo the cinperor tor one ot the rctduchettes, according to: 
deure set the late king of Spain, by his will, Ir hat is not accepted, they 
they will marry hun {GA daughter of the duke ot Sutoyv, who is about thi. 
een Yea! $ 61d. 


Iney begin to fay here, that, as for Hoilind, if they are diffuis fed. . 


14 


41 
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king of Spain ought to bring them to obedience, as tormerly belongs + 
(1:11 (ONLCTLY And, if we Aupute, the litt! ventleman at St. Germ: 
to be made ue of, I wiſh that may not be the contequence at Lift, n 


We thoutd ag? others ie. 
The eart of Manche fler ro Vr. Stanhope. 


LAS. E 
Paris, Dec, 3, 17 


1 
0 4 * 


The dune of Anjou ſets out to-morrow. for Spam. — We hear as vet of 9 
propotiis to make the Dutch ſecure 5 and I believe theie is no tho whe 
or it; fince they ſcem to ſay, that this will depend on Spain, and not on they, 
Mon ſicur de Bedmar has been here, and uns at Marly, Itun told, that the 
French king afturcd him, that, if there was caſion tor his afliftance in k 
ders, he would fend what troops they defired, J cannot think, that the «. 
tor of Bavarry will keep the government long, notwithſtauding v hat he n 
done; neuher will the Dutch troops be permitted to ſtay there. Whites 
Dropolils v ill be made to the States; they will come from the French ern: 
{idorat the Hague, and J hope you will let me know what Keps he makes 
] tear that the attairs of Europe arc in a very #1 condition; and that in a fey 
years France will be matter of vs all. Ihere goes a report about Paris,! 

i have aſked an audience of the king, which he denied me, bcecawty | & 
acknowledge the duke of Anjou. You vil dowell to let every body know, 
that there is no mch thing, wad that I have no orders of that nature, Ulk: 
I had to fay wis much the fie with het the Dutch embaſſtidor bad, 0 
I only acyuitiizted  monficur de Vorcy with it, and did not. vv itn 


1 17 * 
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ne car! of Vanchcfter ro Mr. Secretary Vernon. 
Pars, I. Co 4; I" 0.4 


T tike it tor granted, that the duke of Mou i to fet out this mon 
ig. I nit-ud to goto cout on Tuckday next, and tee whit is donge- 
I do take zul thecare ] can to behave mylclt as Pl udently as 18 pottiblc alt 
zungtute, Buce all per tens eyes ure upon me; which I conccwe 15 tie, 
«hatever the Kuig's reſolution may be at laſt. But it is impoſfible to proves! 
Kile dricounes here, I ſuppote you will hear, that I had afkcd an audi: 
vi the King, and was retuied, by reajon J had not complimented the uc! 
ot Spam. There was no ground for this; you know very well, that I: 
no occation of doing it; laying received no orders of that nature: Ye! 
an of opinion, that this nught pottibly have happened, if I had, and ts 
there wil be toon a declatation, that thoſe miniſters, whoſe matters do 10: 
own the duke of Anjou, will not be received. here. Their war has 
been to curry things high. Not that I think, that they are in a condi! 
doing it, Mere other princes united. ö 

Yelterdiy 3 received the mcloſed from monſicur Schonenberg t0 
king, What he acquaints me with is not worth taking notice of ; bun 1: 
told from other hands, that there are a great many Spaniards diffutivtcs, ! 
who do not approve of the conduct of the regents, "The queen dess“ 
come to the council; perhaps this is only, that the heut t wn 
have a better opinion of her. The count de Hartact has entered © | 
tation; as has alſo the pope's nuncio, in relation to. Naples; an, 
tence is, that the king, dying without children, it reverts tothe popes 
tict, Both the proteſts I have feat you, with the French king 5 


5 
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antwer to thote of the Spunifh re geuts. Ihe ſtyle is worth chſeroing. >: 
told, that orders are given for a flect to be tet out. It is not yet Kas 
what number of ſhips it is to conſiſt. Sone of the torces, that were! 
Buy anne, Have orders to march this c 0. 


Thc earl on Mam hefe 46 Mr; Secretary Vernon. 


» 7 


Paris, Dec. I, p 


Jean nom aſſure von that manfienr de Tallatd takes his Icave 0.” 
king, WWeNOTrOW, and WII He 1000 110 England. I did perecive by mann 
de Forcy, that he bas à letter to the king ; 10 that u little time Vl ſhew 6 
we ate to expect, I did not emer into ditcuurte on that tubject, 19 wy 
late proceedings of thcirs ; and it is to no pape. The lets 1.14%, „e 
ter. unlets J do it by order. What aiſurance Europe will have t u? 5 
my, I camot tell, unleſs what they ſa here will be thought fufhciel's 
that the French king will end his days in peace, and that lus ambition” 
inified, Here is arrived a cout ier from, Madrid : the letters Wie, 17 
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had proclaimed the duke of Anjou; and that there were fhewsn gc * 
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Al the former parts of his life, that it made many conclude, 
that he found himſelf in an ill ſtate of health, the ſwelling 


Cons of joY in all parts. They have Ao the ſame account from Naples, 
— ſhall ſoon ſee what the emperor thinks of all this matter. It is certain, 
w_ ut ht have bern prevented, if he had accepted the treatv. And, 
2 16 10 may be very fatal to England, even without remedy. We are not 
nd on ugh at home, to expect any good ; and, I fear that thole, that 
4fzpproved of the late treaty, will loon have realon to wiſh it had took place, 
My being in France has not given me a better opinion of their lincerity, ot 
ad inclination towards us And! cannot fee, let this matter turn v hich way 
it will, that there is an occation for the king to be at the expence ot an em- 
daflador, here; neither do I believe that monſicut de Lallard vill tay long 
with you. 


Mr. Stanhope to the carl of Mancheſter, 


Hague, Dec. 10, 1500, 


A courier was lait night diſpatched by the ſtates to Paris, with their an- 
frer to the King's haughty letter. Ihe anſwer contains, atter ſuch thanks as 
de expects, that his majeſty knows very well the nature of their contticution 
t be ſuch, that they can take no new retolutions, eſpecially in matters of 
this great unportance, without communicating them ſitit to their provinces ; 
hic they are more indiſpentably obliged to ohletve in this cafe, 
becauſe the treaty of partage was in a moſt folemn manner conuum— 
meated to, and approved, ind ratified by, them ; and theretore they cane 
ot hy the treaty atide, but with the ſame eflential formalities it was made : 
zun they would unmediately communicate his majeſty's letter to their pro- 
ices, and hoped he would plente to allow them to much time, as till they 
«ld know their own minds about this weighty aflair, ſccing it was unpollible 
ur them to take any reſolution of themſelves. Something I hear was men- 
ned of the king, as their ſtadtbolder, whom they nuit alſo coutult : the 
ame in ſab{tance was fent laſt night by the States agent, both to the French 
md Spanifh embaſſadors, here: this expechent will probably, give them a 
lutle more time to confider what they do: they ſeem to be grown nich 
-ooler, and more moderate, than they were at the firſt news, when they talked 
of nothing but wur; and I am now verily perſuaded, the party, acknowledy- 
g the new king, will-erc long, prevail, by a great majority, One taid to 
me, to-day, 'Fhey would have been pleated, it their embaftadot at Parts had 
done it, tho? without orders; for then they had been at liberty to have ot. 
ed or difowned his action, according as they tounch it {uited their intereſt af cn 
wards, The emperor's court makes a gient noe, aint talks of lending at 
amy into the Milancſe carly in the ſpring But little is to be expected tron 
prince ſo irrefotute, and u note fin dee are ui ſo laumtent alle u ditotr der; hoe 
ales that, the German nume, by them batbarous actions in tlie last war in 
ly, is become much more odious tha the French ; aud, beides that, then 
urcaſonable project, of reviving his antiquated pietentiotes to the unpoettal 
tics, has made all there fear, and contequently hate, the nation, 

While things are in this uncertam condition between thn State, and France, 
0 pain, notlung can be moved on either ſide about tlie Ine 1 10h m 
anders. It would be mont natural to expect the propotils from the French, 
ther than Spain ; becanfe they are zealous of the Freiich, and not ot Spal: 
But, in difcourtc with che French embatſudor on the fubyect, he told me, It 
tneſc people had any thing o move concerning it, {they ought to ad- 
eis theinſelves to the king of Spam; for nt no way concerned the king, 
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cannot tell from whence they have, at St. Germans, an apprehenſion, 
glut the prince of Wales will be cartied away into Euglandz with his own 
conſent ; and, upon this, they have mereated his guards, whercas, tormetiy, 
be had fx, he has now tourteens They think their game 0 very ſure, that 
tere is no occaſion he ſhould make ſuch a ſtep. Betides, tlie changing of 
his religion will never be ſuffered ; and they have lately declared they would 
rather tee him dead. 

Juſt as I had wrote this letter, count Zinzendorf came to me, and told me, 
He lad received orders to go to court, now the duke ot Anjou is gone, as 
% uſed to do, He is to repreſent to moniteur de Torey the right the em- 
peror conceives he has to the crown of Spain, He allo tells me, that the 
Hunt de Goes, at the Hague, has full inſtructions; aad that. there is an envoy 
ned for Enpland, who will be oon there, In thort, I do perceive the ein- 
Para 1s willing, now, to do anv thing the king ſhall ike—Count Zinzen- 
t ſays alſo, That orders are given tor the troops to march towards Italy 
ad the Rhine, | 


The earl of Mancheſter to the carl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Dec. 15, 1700. 

Monſieur de Tallard is now with you, which will bring this great aftur to 
« point. I cannot perceive, that he has orders to make any propotal in relu— 
on of what may make England and Holland ſeeme; and I wn anwilling to 
— any ſteps that way, in order to find out what their thoughts are here, 
ul Lam a little informed of the opinion the king is of, and in what manner 
15 _ Ne this would end. Some pietend, that they will give all the al- 
PN that can be deſired; but I take it, that we ſhould, it potlible, have 
mz more ſubſtantial. Lo others they lay, that what relates to Flanders, 
not 1 their power, but what propoſals are to be made, mutt be made to 
"Paul, which cannot be done, till we acknowledge the new kn. Here 1s a1 dit 
8 Spain would exchange Flanders tor Routhilon, Ol lome other 
f ar them. It is not improbable, but this may be done in time, 
y know their intereſt too well to give ſuch jealonhes, 
The emperor's late proceedings, and the account, that he 
bong, torces into Italy, have made the French take the i efolution ot 
„ ns count de Teile to Milan. He is declared general of the French 
ces, and poes away polt on Saturday next, "Pwentyefive battallions, and 
| are marching with all diligence towards Savov. It is 
elle is to tee in what condition attairs are there, and to concert 
audemont; whom, as I believe, they begin to miſtrutt, not- 
hat has paſſed, I'hete is no doubt hut he is to afk the duke of 


s 
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of his legs being much increaſed, and that this might have 
iuch effects on his mind, as to make him leſs warm and 


Savoy for leave to pats though his country ; fo that now he mutt explain 
himiclt, ang they are not rrx it Pens 20. Monhbenr Lingendorf Ws 
yelterday at Verſailles, He had orders to acquaint monſicur de Vorcy 
that the emperor had received a letter from the State -Gcneral, jointly with 
then, contederates, ihe kings of IEnytand and Fr; „ee whereby they ſtill in- 
ite him to ſign the treaty, and tay, that he had vet time to do it: Th 
monſieur de Villars had, notwithttanding this, declared, that his maiter nnd 
accepted the will, aud thut the duke of Anou was king of Spam, which was 
4 tort ot contradiction, "The anſwer, which montieur de Fer made hin, 
was, That he did not know what the States may have done, but that the 
king had no part in it: That he knew what hid pafled here in relation to 
the duke of Anjon, and that the king was retolved to ſupport him with all 
his torces, which he did not doubt but was eafy to do. This was the ſub- 
tance of what monticur de Torey told me, Count Zinzendorf did only fer 
out the right of the emperor to Spain, by the will of Philip IV, the renun- 
ciation of France, and feveral treaties. There is no doubt but that the an- 


wer he had 0 all this was in very luigh terms, which I think could not have 
been expected othervile, 


Monheur de Schonenbery to the carl of Mancheſter, 


Madrid, Dec. 16, 1500, 


The marquis of Harcourt is returned hither fince Monday laſt. They 
carcis tm extremely, and ut is eertam, that his commiſſion extends ittelf to 


alurs of more wpotince, than the regulatuig only what relates 


ot | to the recep. 
ton 01 the new king. 


It tems, that thole, who have the greatett credit in 
the Junta of the tegency (that is to hy, the cardinal Portocarrero and his 
adherents) ewe made a vow to alzandon the titc of the monarchy to the ar- 
buration und the good-will of France. Who would have thought, two years 
ago, that the Spaniards thould become fo cordially tractable on this article ? 
Thus it is true, that political maxims are no lets lubyect to vanation than 
other aftaits. Ia the mean while, this court has fent orders to the coverns 
ment of the Netherlands, ordering all, without exception, abſolutely to 
ovey every thing, that his molt Chriſtian mreſty ſhould judge proper o 
order the new king to. do. Orders arc alto ſent to tranſport into the 
Milancle the few troops, that wenain in Catalonia; and it is retolved to 
rate ſittcen bundred men in Utaly, to be trantported to Flanders, whence 
they will, no Journ, Endeavour to remove the foreign troops, to put the 
F:erch in their places. 

It is almolt weonceivable how much amimotity the ill antentioned at this 


court thew agaitt Englund and the United provinces ; but we have reaton to 


hope, ibat the perfect umon of thuke two proteſt nt powers (to abſolutely 
necervary in the pretent comunctiae) will dittipate the il, deſigus of their im- 


pl Cabic eneimics. 
hat is molt ridiculons in theſe indifereet miniſters is, that the monarchy 
1 . ' _ 2. 
IS % gen rally decaved, that ot themiclves they can do nothing ; 0 that, it 
then ſhould come to be attacked by very moderate forces, they would be 
every way expoled to wiepatahle loftes, and clpectilly in America. It is 
truce, that they would be fate under tive protection ot France ; but, in order 
to nee them ſecure every way, us powerful 45 that crown is, it would be 
oblived to cXxhauſt it felf. 


The carl of Mlancheiter to Mr. ſceretarꝭ Vernon, 


Paris, Dec. 18, 1700, 


The Dutch embiſſudor had yeſterday his audience. The king's anſwer 
Mus, that he u Aited unn unpatienee tor the! 1 refolnwon of the States, which 
he hoped would be comtortable to what he to mach defired, the peace and 
quiet of Europe ; and that he inght atlure his maiters of his trendthip, winch 
he would be glad to continue to them, Monſieur de Torcy told him atter- 
wards, that the king was ready to give. the States all the afſurances they could 
dere, in relation to their feceurity, I am told, that the French embaſtidor 
at the Hague luis the like orders. It is certain, that here they are not for 
war, it it can be avoided ; and that is not to be doubted, fince they cannot 
hope for aty advantage by it more than they have, They ſeem to value but 
little what the eniperor can do, yet they are refulved to rake right meaſures in 
Cite of the worit, The poturc of tftiurs at Vienna is ſuch, that, it the 
p:inces of Italy were nat retolved to. ppofſe the Imperiatiſts, yet they would 
not be in a condition to march thu three months; but it ſeems, there is ſuch 
hatred againtt them there, by 1caton of their proceedings in the late war, 
that I find by all the Italian minitters, that they like French troops bettet than 
Germ 9 10 thut I CANNON lee, but the gre:t preparation FR that are now 
talked of, will come to nothing. The emperor woukd be glad, that others 
would undertake his cuuſe. 

The envoy of the great duke had on Thuriday laſt a public audience, 
to congratulate the king on the duke of Anjou's accetlion to the crown of 
Spain. 

I have your's of the 2d, and T ſhall take what care T can to inſorm vou of 
what orders are given in relation to the fitting out of a flect. There is uo 
doubt, but they are taking their meatures, to have it in rea lincts ; and they 
1:11 here, that we ire doing the nice 


* 


MI. tecretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitchall, Decemb. 10, 1700. 


I now fend you back Mt. Chetwynd, his majeſty having thought it pro- 
per, thit he fhould bring you the incloted letter tor monticur Schonenberg; 


which his majeity would have you tend to Madrid, by the quickeit and fateit 


way vou can think ot. I fend you the letter untealed, tha: you may fee it 
contains the copy of an inſtruction, which lis maetty gives Dr. Aglionby, 
who is appointed to carry his miajelty's antwer to the letter, that his majeſty 
received, the luſt week, from the regency of Spalt, notitying the king's death, 
and the diſpolition he made of the crown, He is ordered to go by the way of 
the Groyne, and, I believe, will tet torwards to-tnorrow, His majeſty would 
be glad, that he might reach Madrid, before the king of Spain's arrival there, 
it being of conſequence, that no time thould be loit in executing theſe inſtrue- 
tions. But, tince he may be delayed by contrary winds, his majeſty has 
thought fit, that a copy of the initructions ſhould be ſent directly, and with 
ſpeed, to Mr, Schounenberg, that he may, in the mean time, make his 
majeſty's intentions, of living in his tormer tricnd{hip with Spain, nightly my 
ritov 
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active, leſs diſpoſed to involve himſelf in new troubles ; and 
that he might think it too inconfiderate a thing to enter into 


derftood, and uſe his endeavours, either to keep them in, or bring them to 
the ſame ditpotition towards us. 

Now your excellency ſees, what will be his majeſty's conduct towards 

Spain, if he meets with ſuitable returns from thence ; his majeſty would 
have it ſerve as an inſtruction to you, how to govern yourſelt in the conver- 
fations you may have an opportunity for with the Spaniſh embafſador, reſiding 
at Paris, or with ſuch of the grandees, as are commg thither from the regen- 
cy, to prevent their taking any ill impreſſions, in relation to his majeſty and 
his kingdom. But you will defer acquainting him with what his majeſty has 
now ordered, fince it may be doubted, what uſe he would make of fuch an 
information in that court. It ſeems fit likewite,. that notlung be ſand of the 
particulars to the emperor's miniſter, 
Monſieur Tallard took occation to tell me yeſterday, That he never 
intended to ſtay in England above three months. "Thoſe will be expired in 
March next; and therefore, about February, he hoped to have orders to 
return home; but his matter would ſend another to ſupply his place, and 
ſuch a one, as ſhould be agreeable to his majety. He touched upon the 
alterations, that had happened fince his being here laſt, as to their accept- 
ing the will. He faid, The reaſons for it wete contained in a memorial ſent 
into Holland; which he did not doubt but J had ſeen, and he could re- 
peat them all by heart, if it were neceſſary. He did repeat moſt of what 
ſhewed the neceſſity of accepting the will, thereby to prevent the emperor s 
and the duke of Savey's having a new title to the crown of Spam. He fad, 
if the emperor thought of invading Milan, his pretenfions would be unjuſt, 
fince they had the original grant, by which Charles V. conferred that duchy 
upon Philip II. and his hens, as well females as males. I aſked him, whe. 
ther, if the emperor thought he had a right to Milan, and would affert it, 
that that ought to give jculouſies of diſturbances in parts far remote from it, 
and whether that would occaſion the marching of French troops into Flai- 
ders. That we were ſurprized to hear of meſſages ſent to the elector of 
Bavaria, to tell him, that the French troops ſhould march into Flanders, 
whenever he thought it neceſſary. F aſked if. Holland had given any occa- 
fon. for it, or whether they imagined any alarm could come from thence, 
All he anfwered to it was, that he had not heard of any ſuch meſſages or 
orders. I told him, that the advantages, which accrued to France and 
Spain by the accepting the will, were vifible ; but what had others to rely 
upon, who ſaw their treaty laid aſide, from whence they promiſed themtelves 
a proſpect of peace and tranquillity ? His anfter was, that Spam would re- 
main as it has been, and they might have the ſame conteſts with them here- 
after, as they had formerly. But his maſter loſt by complying with the will, 
but was ſatis ned, that juſtice had been done to his family, and the preferving 
of peace was all he aimed at. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. fecretzry Vernon. 
Paris, Decem. 22, 1509. 


f was yeſterday at Verſailies, and I continue to go as I did formerly, 1 

know they are a little ſuſpicious of what we are doing, and wilt be more fo in 
caſe monſicur de Tallard believes all that is faid at London. I did take no- 
tice to monſieur de Torcy, in general words, of the ch-nge of the teenc of 
Lurope in a little tune: That all princes would now be obli e] to begin 
#gun, and to take meaſures contormable to the pretent poſture of affairs. 
He could not but allow it ; but fill he was of opinion, that the peace of 
Europe was much more tecored by this alteration. When I mentioned 
Portugal, he ſaid they could not think themfclves in any danger, ſince the 
king had ordered his niniſter there, as ſoon as he accepted the will, to m- 
{ure the king of Portugal, that he was ready to enter mto a league otfenlive 
and defenſive with him. 

By this you will ſee they are before-harid with any propofat or offer tlie 
emperor can make. As to Holland, the French embaflador there will have 
given them affurances ; but you may rely on what I acquaint you, that it 
will be on condition, that their troops keave Flanders, which they will not 
admit here on any terms; and I am apt to think, that they will be *inge- 
nuous enough to own it. Yet at the ſame time they will ſend no French 
troops, but in defence of the country, in caſe the new king of Spain defires 
it. They will, it poſſible, make the States declare themtelves before the 
meeting of our parhament. Theic is nothing fiirring at St. Germain's, 
They now difown and are athamed ot what I told you concerning the prince 
of Wales. 


Mr, ſecretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Decem. 3, 1500. 


Count de Tallard at his audience detivered his letter to the king, faying 
very little at the pretenting of it, and then ſtood ſilent. The king ſud ſome- 
ting to him about Ins own inclinations to preſerve the peace of Europe, in 
manifeſting whereot he might perhaps have advanced too far; but he was 
very defirous, that all the world ſhould be ſatisfied of his diſpoſitions toward 
the public trariquillity, I underſtand the embaſſidor's anſwer was to this effect, 
That his matter had the ſame inclinations to peace, and thought he had given 
a proof of it by accepting the king of Spain's will, His majeſty ſeemed not to 
underitand how that could be made out, and the embaſſador proceeded no far- 
ther, but only madea compliment on his own account, how much he valued 
the honour of returning hitler again, to affure his majeſty of his profound 
reſpects, and ſo took his leave, and went immediately back to London. His 
majeſty had not opened the letter, while the embaſſador was with him, it not 
being uſual , but, reading it afterwards, he finds it is there ſaid of the em- 
baſſador, * That he will explain dittinetly the juſt reaſons, that have 
obliged us to prefer the public tranquillity to our private intereſts, by accept- 
ing, as we have done, the will of the late catholic king, in favour of the king 
our grandſon,” And therefore his majeſty ſeems a little ſurpriſed, that he 
did not enlarge further at his audience, or defire ſome other time for the 
doing it, 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Decein. 25, 1700. 


A perſon of diſtinction is come here from prince Vaudemont; his name is 
Eolmonero, It is thought, that he brings an account of the affairs at Milan, 
ant of the march of tome of the emperor's troops towards Italy, Whereupon 


a new war, that was not likely to end ſoon, when he ufa 
himſelf in a declining ſtate of health. But the truc fecre; ot 


fixtcen battalions are ordered thither, who are to embark, the eighth of n 
month this ſtile, at Antibes. All the forces, that were in Citulofg . 
towards Bayonne, arc marching into Dauphins, "The arny tht js n 
for Italy, is to conſiſt of ſixty battalions, and cighty tquadrons of |; 
four licutenant-generals, and ix myor-generals, The two firtt of the hwy 
nant-generals are to embark with theſe ſixteen battalions, E is fad. th. 


whole army will amount to forty thouſand men, if there be occation. I 


0 


I was yeſterday to make a viſit of ceremony to monfenr de Channa 


5 


1 
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leagues offenſive and detentive with each other, &c. and that the kitg would 
defire to break with England. What they will aim at, here, is the ſcnding 
Dutch troops out of Flanders, 42d I am ſatisfied that is ther deſign; 10 tien 
it is very proper, that monſieur de Tallard ſhould be brought to explain lin 

ſelf on that ſubject. His coming ſo abruptly to Hampron-Court, betone. 
had an anſwer from you, ſhews the nature of the man. But betides, as th. 
ſuſpect what we are doing, {0 I fee they are here in the laſt ipaticnce + 
know our refolutions ; and there is not a time I go to Verſailles, that rl; 
pot expect I ſhould ſay ſomething ot that matter, 
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Mr. Secretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter, 
Whitehall, Dec. 26, 1500, 0. 


Count 'FaVard has not been at court ſince his audience on Wednefdar, ny 
have I tcen him, or heard from him, fince I made hun my vitit that ds, 
1 do not know whether he has taken any thing ans ; that he can have 0 
reaſon for it, you will judge by the accounts I have tent you. It you #4 
therefore, that the accounts he has writ into France are difterent from wh. 
Tent you laſt poſt, you will endeavour to make things rightly under{ty 
that we may not fall into coldneifes upon being mitapprenended. But 
referved hunbur. M. de I atlard teens to be in, looks as it he had writ 40. 
thing home, 1501 vat N he expected furth * orders. 


Fhe carl of Mavchefter to Mr, Sc: retary Vernon. 


Paris, Dee. 21 70. 


Maaſicur de Torcy mentioned to me the project of a league be: 
Lund. France, Spain, and Holland, for. the. tecuring of Flanders ; aun! 
other prince may come into it. Monheur Lelienrooc had made this propotd, 
and the king, here, is ready to content to it, ind give all fort ot *ffurinces, 
that can be deſited; and he hoped, I had, or would acquaint the & 


i Nile 


the ditpohition the) were in, to contribute towards the public peace, Tad 
That it could nof be doubted, but the king had the tame defire and concern 
for the peace ot Europe, which was maniteitt by the treaty ; and it wa 
that he could have no other proipect. As to the propotal of monficar elch 
root, I knew nothing of it ; but, I tuppoſe. the mcanuig of it was, that al 
things, in Flanders, thould remmm as thev are. "The be explained hmm! 


—_ 


and taid, Thar, as the king did not intend o fend any troops there, fot 5s 
could not be expected, that the Dutch thould ſtay theie, except only wi 5 
as belong to the kmg of Spain, I have long perceived, that this was thes 
delign; [ only fad, that 1 thought Spain could never apprehend um thing, 
trom the Dutch troops remaining there, though I could not tell, but it wi 
give apprehentions to others, if they were removed, He would hase at 
the matter, but I avoided it. I am confident that, it in Spaun it 104 
approved of, it will be oppoted here: Vet, if the emperor can make 
head, fo as to be able to give them trouble, and Portugal thould be cult 
fed, as, I hear, they are, I cannot bat think they may be brought to wi: Wl ( 
terms we pleaic, | Hey 
| 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the eat! of Mancheſter. SE 


. * \ | 
Madrid, Dec. 30, 179 mp 


The affairs, here, continue to. repreſent a lively image of the icon,, 
of human affairs, the regency of dpam doing all that it can to dtas on. 
yoke of France; but, provided England and Holland keep tim, there 1 
be ineans found to make them return to their true mnterett, and fo mv” 
the new king in a convenient mdependency. 


The earl of Manchetrer to Mr. fſectetary Vernon. 


I cannot in the leaſt complain of Monſieur de Torcy. He is extreme? At 
civil to me; but, in general, there is a mighty ſhyucfs, of which | take ww IT 
{fort of notice, and do as 1 nied to do. All things move, here, ds he b 
takes notice of them; and, fince the accepting of the will, he has heeft 20” e 
ken a word tome, though I continue to make my court every Tete, WT ij 

I am told, That the French king has wrote again to the States, 10 dect the 
themſelves, by ſuch atime ; cle he fall look upon them, a5 taking med? e 
with the emperor, and act accordingly, to pre vent their detigns: By L ; du R 
[ perceive of things, this was not to preremptory. as it was faid ; house BS i; m 
they will preſs the States, is not to be doubted, I am informed, Ju!“ in: 
That an expreſs is come from Madrid; and that the regents have deli ' W prob; 
French king to accept the generalihip of the monarchy of Spam: Wo, em 
they have ſent orders to all the vicerovs, governors, &c. in all puts, We 1 unn, 
his orders, punctually, in all matters whattoever. If this be true, 4 
probable, one may midge what wil! be the confequence. 


Mr. Secretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter. W be cf 
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Whitehall, Dec. 23, 17 F conic 
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Your excellency's letter, of the 29th inſtant, arrived yeſterday 3 hot T* WP 
ſoon as 1 had decyphered it, I laid it before his majeſty, dern e x 


wen FI 7 25 


I conſideral 
AF there 3 
eipeciali 


IS 


covered. . 

The carl of Rocheſter was now ſet at the head of affairs, 
and was-to bring the tories into the King's ſervice, He was 
himſelf declared lora-lieurenant of Ireland ; and, that the 
moſt eminent man 01 the whigs might not oppoſe them in the 
new parliament, they got Mr. Montague, now auditor of 
tue Exchequer to be made a baron. He took the title of 
Hallifax, which was funk by the death of that marquis with— 
aut iflue-male. The lord Godolphin was made firſt conmil- 
toner of the treatury ; the lord Tankerville lord privy-ſcal, 
i the room of the lord Lonſdale deceaſed ; and fir Charles 
Hedges, one of the judges of the admiralty, was appointed 
one of the principal ſccictatries of ſtate, in the room of the 
earl of Jerſey. 

The tories had continued, from the king's firſt acceſſion to 
the throne, in a conſtant oppotition to his intereſts. Many 
of them were believed to be jacobites in their hearts, and 
they were generally much againſt the toleration, and violent 
enemics to the dill-nters. They had been backward in every 
thing, that was necetlary for carrying on the former war; 
they had oppoled taxes as much as they could, and were 
againſt all ſuch as were caſily levied, and lels ſenibly felt by 
the people; and were always for thoſe, that were molt 
grievous tO the nation, hoping, that, by theſe heavy bur- 
thens, the people would grow weary of the war and ot the 
government. On the contrary, the whigs, by ſupporting 
both, were become leis acceptable to the nation. In clections 
their intereſt was much funk ; every new parhament was a 
new diſcovery, that they were become leſs popular; and 
the others , who were always oppoſing and complaining, 
rerenow cried up as the patriots, In the three lall ſeſhons, 
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will be hard to make it underitood, that they are meatit to tree people tom 
their jcalouſies and aj prehentions. 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


L g } ah 
Paris, Jau. 8, 171. 
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ta all thoſe projects. 
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u it, Tor the lervice ot their matte 


ad lately, may be, vill put an end 
Mr. {ccrc ary Vernon to the carl of Manche ſter. 


Whitehall, Dec. 30, 1700, O. 8. 
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He goes, to-morrouw, to Hauampto! Court, where his m x 5 [1.18 ipponncd 
hu d private audience. I hear, he iircady De V1, |  ciicutiite of both the 
aauperor's pretentions, as well to the Spanith fechten, as to the fef of Mi- 
lan; and that they are publiſhing a manteſto at Van, in maintenance of 
19t thoſe titles; and are refolvell to juitify them, thoitghtthy ſtand alone 
ine defence of them; but, they tiy, they cannot ft alone, fince theik 
muſt draw othet after them. 
lis majeſty is not very well z his Ippetite abates, his legs are mot 
wh z But it chic tl arites from De Cat UN lets, in rcelution to the 


Tine cart of Mancheſter to Mr. lecretary Vernon. 


; Paiis, Jan. 12, 1701. 


mat but think, bi the proceedings of the regents of Spain, that they 
iciooived to have the Fiench king for their king; and that the duke of 
oui to have only the name. There is another « xprets come from them, 
wy Which they acquaint this king, That they have ſent orders to their mini- 
tels in all courts, to act in concert with the French, and to obey the orders, 
"- h the French king ſhall ſend them; and to let them know, that Spain 
* be imeluded in whatever treaty France ſhall think fit to make; and that 
| It is cer- 
this king aich, on this occaſion, that he was Le premier miniſtre 
ETSY Eipagne: Iam of opinion, that the uſe he will make of this power, 
& Pap 1 will thew all Europe, tlint, whoever intends to keep any meaſures 
"EK It muſt he by the means of France, Or, at leuſt, with their ap- 
3 Beſides, having ſuch a power, the French troops may poſtets 
Ns o_ 2 what places they pleate. So that there is ſome Wen to tear, 
danger, cate ungs thould begin to look hke a war, the Dutch traops in 
"Tay 5 ay paſs their time ill. I am fatisfied, that the French will avoid 

e ng of this nature, as long as they can, in hopes of preventing a 
: eiern the meaſures, they now ſeem to take, are ſuch, that they may not 
Me 7 me aggreſſors, but rather on the defenſive. They are too ſen- 
condition of France, where there are no means left to raiſe any 
de ſum, but by a capitation, which is already figned ; but, unlets 
Xcafton, it will not be levied. It is a very hard tax on the people, 
when all other impoſitions remain as they were, during the late war, 


n 


mae gn it, without ſtaving for further orders from them. 
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this unaccountable behaviour in the king was ſoon diſ- 


would not, or could not ſerve him. 
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the whigs had ſheun ſuch a readineſs to give the king more 
force, together with a management to preterve the grants in 
Ireland, that they were publickly charged as betrayers of 
their country, and as men, who were tor trufline the Kine 
with an army. In ſhort, they were accuſed of too read 4 
compliance with the humours and intereſts of courts and fa— 
vourites, and were therefore generally centured and decricd, 
And now, fince they had not luccteded to the King's mind, 
lome about him pollefied him, with this, that either the 
In 1ome of them indeed, 
their principles lay againſt thoſe things, whereas the tories 
Principles naturally led them to make the crown great and 
powerful. 
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It was allo faid, that the great oppoſition made 
to cverv thing, which the king defired, and the difficultics. 
that had been of late put upon him, {lowed ch'cfly from the 
hatred burne to thoſe, who were employed by him, and who 
bad brovght in their creatures into the beſt 
pol's. And they were now ttudying to recover their loft 50 
buſaruy, Which would make them cold, if not backwird, 
in conplying with what the king m ght defiee for the futute 
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been nien fatal, when the King bad foo ved it 100N after 
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FThc-ceart of Mucheiter to. Mr. [ccrctary Vernon. 


Joſten mect the Spatfſh embatlidor, and T obſerve your directi 
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there might be tlie tame deine on the king ny maiter's pait; but that he 
mult aliow, that the lc proceedings of tac iegeuts mot but have given 
great jenlouſies to Europe, and the regents had acte ch, as i they were demous 
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It is ſome time ſince I received your letter of the 13th of July, in which 
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in trvirig it now, than was formerly. The nation was in full 
peace; and it was commonly faid, that nobody thought any 
more of king James, and therefore it was fit, for the king's 
ſervice, to encourage all his people to come into his 1nteretts, 
by letting them ſee how ſoon he could forget all that was 
paſt. Theſe confiderations had fo far prevailed with him, 
that, before he went out of England, he had cagaged him- 
ſelf ſecretly to them, It is true, the death, firſt of tie. 
duke of Glouceſter, and now of the king of Spain, had 
very much changed the face of affairs, both at home and 
abroad ; yet the King would not break off from his engage- 
ments. 

It might have been expected, that, when ſuch a new 
unlooked-for ſcene was opened, the King ſhould have loſt no 
time in bringing his parliament together, as ſoon as poſſible. 
It was prorogued to the 2oth of November; and the king 
had ſent orders from Holland to fignify his refolution for 
their meeting on that day. But the miniſters, whom he 
was then bringing into his buſineſs, had other views. They 
thought they were not ſure of a majority in parliament for 
their purpoſes, and therefore prevailed with the king to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament ; and, atter a ſet of ſherifts were ap— 
pointed, fit for the turn, a new parhament was ſummoned 
to meet on the 6th of February. 

The man, on whoſe management of the houſe of com- 
mons, the new miniſtry depended, was Mr, Robert Harley, 
the heir of a family, which had been hitherto the moſt emi— 
nent of the preſbyterian party. His education was in that 
way; but he, not being conſidered at the revolution, as he 
thought he deſerved, had ſet himſelf to oppoſe the court in 
every thing, and to find fault with the whole adminiſtration. 
He had the chief hand both in the reduction of the army, 
and in the matter of the Iriſh grants. The high party trult- 
ed him, though he till kept up an intereſt among the 
preſbyterians; and he had fo particular a dexterity that 
he made both the high church party and the diſſen— 
ters depend upon him, fo it was agreed, that he ſhould be 
ſpeaker. 

All this while the new miniſters talked of nothing but ne- 
gotiations, and gave it out, that the French king was ready 
to give all the ſecurity, that could be defired, for maintain- 
ing the peace of Europe. At this time the emperor ſent over 
to England count Wratiflaw, to ſet forth his title to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, fettled on his houſe by antient entails, 
otten repeated, and now devolving on him, by an un- 
doubted right, fince by the renunciition made by the late 
queen of Spain (as was ſtipulated by the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees, and then made by her in due form) this could not be 
called in queſtion. But the new miniſters were fcarce civil 
to the count, and would not enter into any conſultations with 
him. But the Dutch, who were about the king, and all the 
foreign miniſters, ſpoke in another ſtile. They ſaid, that 
nothing but a general union of all the powers in Europe 
could hinder the conjunction of the two monarchies. So, by 
what thoſe, who talked often with the king, gave out, it 
came to be ſoon Known, that the king ſaw the neceflity of a 
new war, but that he kept himſelf in a great reſerve, that he 
might manage his new miniſters and their party, and fee if 
he could engage them to concur with him. 

It will not be improper to cloſe the relation of this year, 
with which the century ends, with an account of the king of 
Sweden's glorious campaign. He made all the haſte he 
could to relieve Livonia, where not only Riga was for ſome 
months befieged by the king of Poland, but Narva was allo 
attacked by the Czar, who hoped, by taking it, to get an 
entrance into the Baltic: The Czar came in perion againſt 
it, with an army of one hundred thouſand men: Narva was 
not provided for a ſiege : It had a ſmall garriſon, and had 
very poor magazines, yet the Moſcovites attacked it' ſo fee- 
bly, that it held out beyond all expectation, till the end of 
the year. Upon the king of Sweden's landing at Revel, the 
Saxons drew off from Riga, after a long fiege at a valt charge. 
This being done, and Riga both opened and ſupplied, that 
king marched next to Narva; the Czar, upon his march to- 
wards him, left his army in ſuch a manner, as made all peo- 
ple conclude, he had no mind to hazard his perſon ; the king 
marched through ways, that were thought fo impracticable, 
that little care had been taken to ſecure them; ſo he ſur— 
prized the Mulcovites, and broke into their camp, before 
they apprehended he was near them ; he totally routed their 
army, took many priſoners, with all their artillery and bag- 
gage, and ſo made a glorious entry into Narva. This is the 

nobleſt campaign that we find in any hiſtory ; in which a 
king, about eighteen years of age, led an army himſelf 
againſt three kings, who had confederated againſt him, 
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and was ſucceſsful in every one of his attempts, gigs 
great marks, both of perſonal courage and good conduct 1 
them all. 
[1700-1] On the 6th of February, the parliament ma 
ur was prorogued to the roth, when the commons were Fi 
rected by the king to chuſe a ſpeaker. Sir Thomas Ine. 
ton had been ſent for by the King, who told him, that 
thought it would be for his fervice, that he ſthoy!;; Os matter 
way at that time to Mr. Harley's being choſen into that g. a. eng 
fice; which Sir Thomas acquieſced in, and accordingo!y .1,. [cm of 
ſented himſclt from the houſe on the day of election, wi 1 cme U 
. : . SAY b, 
Mr. Harley, being the firſt perſon propoſed for ſpeak t, and hacad c 
afterwards fir Richard Onſlo named by others, the former at for 
had two hundred and forty-nine votes for him, +9: 1 
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one hundred and twenty-five in the negative. The next dar 
'9 


the King made the following ſpeech tc both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 
R great misfortune, in the loſs of- the duke 5: 
Glouceſter, has made it abſolutely neceiliry, tha 

there ſhould be a further proviſion for the ſuccefiion to the 

crown in the proteſtant line after me and the princeſs. Ie 
happineſs of the nation, and the ſecurity of our 1Gio(q, bought 

which is our chiefeſt concern, ſeems ſo much to depend u houſe o 

on this, that I cannot doubt but it will mcet with a ger ra] of the 

concurrence; and J earneſtly recommend it to your care. | 
eflectual conſide rat ion. 
The death of the late king of Spain, with the dechars. 
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tion of his ſucceſſor to that monarchy, has made fo great 4; 
alteration in the affairs abroad, that I muſt 


defirs you very 
maturcly 0 confider their preſent rate an X 
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but your reſolution thereapon will be fuck, as (all 
conducing to the intereſt and fafety of 1; | 


moi 
Fd ind, 
tion of the proteſtant religion in general, and the 
Europe, 

„ Theſe things are of ſuch weight, that I have thought 
them moſt proper for the conſideration of a new parliament, 
to have the more iumediate Jenie of the K1gdoin in fo preat 
a conjuncture. 

„I muſt defire of you, gentlemen of the houte of com- 
mons, ſuch {upphes, as you thall judge nece{lary tor the ſet— 
vice of the .cuirent year; and I muſt particularly put you 
10 mind of the deficiencies and public debts, occafiouned by 
the late war, that are yet unprovided for. 

I am obliged farther ro recominend to you, that you 
would inſpect the condion of the fleet, and confider what 
repairs or augmentations may be requiſite for the navy, 
which is the great bulwark oi the Engliſh nation, and ought, 
in this conjuncture molt eſpecially, to be put in a good con. 
dition; and that you would alſo confider what is proper 
for the better ſecurity of thoſe places, where the ſhips ace 
laid up in winter. 

* The regulation and improvement of our trade 15 of {v 
public a concern, that I hope it will ever have your ſerious 
thoughts; and, if you can find proper means of ſetting the 
poor at work, you will eaſe yourſelves of a very great burden, 
and at the ſame time add ſo many uſcful hands to be em— 
ployed in our manufactures, and other public occaſions. 
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„My lords and gentlemen, 


os Hope there will be ſuch an agreement and vigour 1! 
the reſolutions you ſhall take upon the important nu 
ters now before you, as may make it appear we are fir 
united among ourſelves; and, in my opinion, nothing « Þ 
contribute more to our latery at home, or for our being C0! 
fiderable abroad.” 
As ſoon as the parliament was opened, it appeared, thy! 
the French had a great party in it. It is certain, great um 
came over this winter from France ; the pacquet-boat Cal's 
ſeldom without ten thouſand Louis d'Ors ; n often brought 
more. The nation was filled with them, and in fix mond; 
time a million of guineas were coined out ol thein. 
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kesſon it was concluded, that great remittances had been 


made to that embaſſador, and that theſe were diſtributed 
among thoſe, who relolved, to merit a ſhare in that Wealth, 
which came over io copioully beyond the exainple of former 
times. . E the "I are idently. th. 

Upon the view of the houſe it appeared evidently, that 
he tories were a great m jority; yet they, to make the 
matter ſure, reſolved to clear che bone of a great many, who 
vere engaged 'n another intereſt, Reports were brought to 
them of elections, that had been icandaloufly purchaled by 
ome, who were concerned in the new Kail-India company. 
Inſtead of drinking and entertainments, by which elections 
were formerly managed, now a moſt ſcandalous practice was 
brought in of buying votes, with ſo little decency, that the 
dectors engaged themſelves by ſubſcriptions to chuſe a blank 
perſon, before they were truſted with the name of their can- 
didate. The old Eaft India company had driven a courſe 
of corruption within doors with lo little ſhame, that the 
new company intended to follow their example, but with this 
Jiff-rence, that, whereas the former had bought the pertons, 
who were elected, they reſolved to buy elections. Sir Ed— 
ward Seymour, who had dealt in this corruption his whole 
life-time, and whom the old company was {ſaid to have 
bought before at a very high price, brought betore the 
houſe of commons the diſcovery of ſome of the practices 
of the new company. The examining of theſe took up 
many days. In concluſion, the matter was fo well proved, 
that ſeveral elections were declared void; and ſome of the 
perſons ſo choſen were tor {ome time kept in priſon, afrer 
they had been expelled the houſe, : In theſe proceedings 
great partiality appeared; for, when in ſome caſes corrup- 
tion was proved clearly ag inſt ſome of the tory party, and 
but doubtfully againſt fome of the contrary fide, that 
which was voted corruption in the whigs, was called the 

iving alms in the tories. 

A defign was laid in the houſe of commons, to open 
the ſeſſions with an addreſs to the king, that he would own 
the king of Spain. The matter was fo far concerted that 
they had agreed on the words of the vote, and ſeemed not 
to doubt of the concurrence of the houſe, But Mr. Monk- 
ton oppoſed it with great heat, and among other things ſaid, 
that, if this vote was carried, he ſhould expect, that the 
next vote would be for owning the pretended prince of 
Wales. Upon this occaſion it appeared, how much popu- 
lar aſſemblies are apt to be turned by a thing boldly fd, 
though the conſequence is ever fo remote; fince the con- 
nexion of theſe two points lay at ſo ne diltance ; tor ſ the iſſus 
of the debate was quite contrary to that, which was deiigicd, 
and the addreſs was laid afide. 

On the 14th, upon reading the king's ſp*ech, the con- 
ſideration of it was adjourned till the next day; but in the 
mean time the houſe came to this reſolution, ©* That they 
would ftand by and ſupport his majeſty and bis govern- 
ment, and take ſuch effectual meaſures, as mav belt con- 
duce to the intereſt and ſifety of England, and the preſcr- 
vation of the proteſtant religion.” This reſolution was. preſented 
to the king by the whole houſe, on the 17th of February, 
to which he gave them this anſwer : a 


* I thank you for this addreſs, and your ready concur- 
rence to thoſe great ends therein mentioned, which I take 
to be extremely important to the honour and ſafety of En- 
gland; and I aſſure you, I ſhall never propoſe any thing 
but what is for our common advantage and ſecurity. 
Having this occaſion, I think it proper to acquaint you, 
that yetterday I received a memorial from the envoy extra— 
ordinary of the States-General, a tranſlation whereof I leave 
with you, As to the firſt part of it, I think it neceflary 


to aſk your advice; and as to the latter part, I defire your 
alſiſtance.“ 


In this memorial, mentioned by the king, the States- 
General acquainted his majeſty, * That they having conſi- 


® This letter was as follows: 


My deareſt brother, 
Rd promiſed to put in writing what we had not time to talk fully of, I 
_ i «own to it in the morning, that my letter may be ready for the meſſen- 

5 f 11 call. I told all thatT had heard at Verſailles, and the favourable au- 

K 8 ad of madam Maintenon; for which beg it of you to return my moſt 

me thanks to the queen, and beg her to be ſo good, as to thank madam 
38 and know of her, what can be done in that matter: It will be a 
the ny in the queen. I told you, among other things, the great fleet 
ode g intends to put out this ſummer; the orders being given, and the 

ready, the ſtores full, and every one concerned active in their ita 
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dered, that their delay of owning the duke of Anjou for 
King of Spain was ſulyect to malicious interpretations, as 
if their aim had been only to gain time to put them— 
ſelves in a warlike poſture, they thought themſelves obliged 
to acknowledge the duke of Anjou without any condition, 
reſerving to theinſelves to ſlipulate, in the negotiation rea- 
dy to begin, the neceſſary conditions to ſecure the peace of 
Europe ; in which negotiation they are firmly refolved to 
do nothing without the conſent of his majeſty and the other 
powers interefled in the maintenance of the peace, as they 
have expreſsly declared to the embaſfador of France. That 
therefore they prayed him to ſend to his minifler at the 
Hague, neceflary inſtructions and orders to act conjointly 
in this negotiation, and that nothing be concluded but 
wherein England and Holland may equally find their ſecu— 
rity, and which at the ſame time may tend to ſtrengthen the 
public tranquility, But as it may happen not to be poſ— 
ſible to agree with France and Spain on reaſonable conditi— 
ons, and that, the negotiation being interrupted, they may 
be ſuddenly attacked by the aumerous troops, which France 
has ordered to move towards their frontiers, their envoy is to 
repreſent ro his majeſty the urgent neceſſity they ſhould have, 
in fo great a danger, of the aſſiſtance of England, and to defire 
him to g*t the ſuccours, ſtipulated by the treaty, in readi— 
nels, that they may rely on them, it occaſion required,” 

The next day, this memorial was communicated to the houſe 
of lords. And the coinmons, upon report of the King's anlwer 
to their addreſs, refolved, “ That an humble addrets be made 
to his majeſty by ſuch members, as are of his privy-council, 
that he will pleaſe to caule the treaty between England and the 
States faoneral of the 2d of March 1077, and all the renewals 
thcreot ſince that time, to be laid before the houſe.” Which 
being done by Mr. ſecrerary Hedges; the houſe reſolved, 
* That an. bumble addrels be made to his majefty, that he 
will plzate to enter into tuch negotiations, in concert with 
the States General of the United-Provinces, and other po- 
tentates, as may molt etiectuzlly condace to the mutual ſate- 
ty of thete Kingdoms, and the States General, and the preſer— 
var ion of the peace ot Europe; and giving him aflurances 
of tupport and aſſiſtance, in performance ot the treaty made 
with the States-General the 3d of March 1677.“ 

It is obſerved, that the debring the king iu this addreſs to 
enter into a new alliance with the States for our mutual defence, 
and for the preſervation. of the peace of Europe, was not car— 
ried without much dithculty ; thoſe words being confidered, 
as indeed thev were, an infinuation towards a war. | 

The addreſs was prefented, the day following, bv the 
whole houſe, when the king made them this antwer : * Gen- 
tl-men, I thank you heartily for the advice you have given 
me, and your uninmous 1iclolution to tupport and atiiit me 
In making good the ircaly mentioned in your addreſs ; and 
I will immediately order my minitters abroad to enter into 
negotiations in concert with the States-Gencral and other po— 
tentte., for the attaining of thoſe great ends, which you 
dcfire, Nothing can more effectually conduce to our ſecu— 
rity, than the unanimity and vigour you have ſhewn on this 
occition. - Aud-I fhall always endeavour, on my part, to 
preſurve and cncreale this mutual truſt and confidence be- 
tween us.“ | 

On the 17th of February, Mr. ſecretary Vernon commu— 
nicated to the commons by his majeſty's orders a letter, 
which came to London not deſignedly, as is ſoppoſed, in the 
French mail. This letter, was dated the 18th of February, 
N. S. and was written by the ear! of Meltort to his brother 
the ear] of Perth, then governor to the pretended prince of 
Wales. It contained his {chemes to ſet on foot another inva- 
ſion, and diſcovered that he held a cloſe correſpondence with 
the carl of Arran, now duke of Hamilton. Melfort urged in 
it many arguments, to get the earl of Middleton diſcarded, 
and recommended himilelf, as much fitter to be truſted. 

This letter was alſo communicated to the houſe of lords, 
who ordered it to be printed , and the next day preſented an 
addreſs to the king, Humbly returning their thanks and 


tion. There is no doubt, but this fleet will be matter of the ſea for ſome 
time, if not for all the ſummer; becauſe the Dutch dare not ſtir, till the 
Engliſh be ready : and they have long debates, yet, before they can be in 
a condition to at, if they have the will; and it is à queſtion, if they will 
have it at all. The king never had ſo favourable a conjuncture, if he can 
perſuade this king, that his affairs are really in the cireumſtances they are in 
but there is the difliculty, The king and queen have more authority with the 
king and with madam de Maintenon, than any other in the world can have; 
but that is not all. There ſhould be fame one, acceptable to the miniſters, 
who ſhould lay before them thoſe proots their majeſties cannot enter into 
the detail of, and explain the reaſons, make plans and memoirs, by their 
majefties approbation, to convince them of the neceſſity, and ſhew the eaſi - 
nels of reſtoriug the king, the glory it brings their kingdom, and the _— 
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acknowledgments to his majeſty for his concern expreſſed in 
his ſpeech for the proteltant religion, and his care tor it's 
preſervation, by recommending to their conſideration a fur- 
ther proviſion for the ſucceſſion to the crown in the proteſtant 
line. They added, that, being deeply ſenſible of the weight 
of what his majeſty had further recommended to them, they 
could not bur deſite he would be pleaſed to order all treaties 
made by him, fince the late war, to be laid before them, 
that they might thereby be better enabled to give their ad- 
vice. They likcwiſe requeſted his majeſty ro engage in ſuch 
alliances abroad, as he thould think proper for preſerving the 
balance of Europe, alluring him, that they would readily 
concur with whatever ſhould be conducive to the honour and 
ſafety of England, preſervation of the proteſtant religion, and 
the peace of Europe. Next they humbly thanked his ma— 
jeſty ſor communicativg the earl of Melfort's letter to them, 
and defired he would be plcated to order the ſeizing of all 
horſes and arms of papiſts, and other diſaffected perſons, and 
have thoſe if} men removed from London, according to law; 
but eſpecialiy thev defired he would pleaſe to give directions 
for a ſearch to be made atter arins and proviſions of war men— 
tioned in the letter. Laftly, they requeſted, that ſuch a 
fleer might ſpeedily he fttited out, as his majeſty in his great 
wiflnm ſhould think neceflary for the defence of himſelt and 
kingdoms,” His maſehy thanked their lord{hips for this 
addreſs, and * for the concern they cxprefled in relation to 
the common fecu:ity both at home and abroad; and told 
them, he would give the necetlary orders for thoſe things 
thev defired of him, and take care for fitting out tuch (hits, 
as in that conjuncture mould be necellary for their common 
ſafet y.“ 

Among other inconvenicncics occaſioned by the diſlolution 
of the ialt parliament, and delay of the ſcſhon, which was 
it, one 
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Was, that the allotted time for 
| Was ſo peur elapl-, that the 
credit of thoſe bilis muͤſt nec: fink, unlets ſome et- 
fectual renedy were provided, which rhe thortneſs of the 
time [ern d not to allow, However fuch dil:gence and dif- 
patch was Gfed, that, on the 20th of February, © a bill for re- 
| it, commonly called Exchequer bills, 
hodle, and on the 6th of March tent 
3th patlled the royal aflent. 

Foc king having earneltly pretfed the parliament to pro- 
vide ſuccethion of the crown after himſelf and the 
prineefs of Denmark, the commons tcok the lame into conſi— 
derition, and on the zd of March reſolved, “ That for the 
preferving the peace and happiuc:s of this Kingdom, and the 


ot the protellant religion by Jaw effabliyhed, it is ab. 
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the conſceg us ce of 
circuliting. Exchequer bills 
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jecurn 
ſolutely necefſary, a further declaration be made of the li— 
mitation and fucceſſtian of the crown in the proteſtant line, 
attel 115 ma iy, and the princels, and the heirs of their bo- 
dies reſpectively. And that further proviſion be firſt made 
tor the {ecurity of the rights and libertics of the people.“ 


tage to religion. Liow this. will be done, their mazetiies are wite enough to 
"| * 
conſider; and I think, it is not a iubject fit tor me to enter upon; but their 
f indflüps, in general, who know not the half of what I know, in this 
matter, think, that it will not be well cone by a. proteitant minitter, az in 
his temper, an chem to Fre by his mchnation, tamted with common— 
wealth principles, by any other powet, 


than that 01 Tui 


and agamtt tic king's icturming, 
aon Capttulition and terms ; who 
is {uipected of giving ronip it 10! That Mr. 
Carrill is qualified, nebody dow2re, but in tocicty with the 'Thole,. 
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hey can; and remember the table of the dog, who loſt the ſubſtance, by 


catching at the ſhagorr. Afﬀvurances trom-the non-jurors, the ſoundeit and 
mot venerable part of the Euglüth church, would be of great ute, at this 
tune, to perivicde to undertake this great aftair';- 10r, behdes their own ex- 
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the French court, than anv otliet, I found by <xpericnce. 
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The new miniſters ſpoke for this reſolution with great 20. 
from which their friends made inferences in their favour 4. 
b, 


certainly men, in the intereſts of France, would ng 


mote a defign ſo deſtructive of all they drove at. This! I ralized 
ſo little of a piece with the reit of their conduct, thr ; lih pa 
who were ſtill jealous of their ſincerity, looked on it me nbe 
blind to cover their ill defigns, and to gain them tome . or pla 


dit; for they could not but fee, that, if France was , 
polictied ot the power and wealth of Spain, our lau; 
every thing that we could do to ſupport them, woul: py... 
but feeble defences. The manner, in which the motion }.: 
the ſucce ſſion was managed, did not carry in it great mar 
of ſiucerity. It was often put off trom one day to anotbe 
and it gave place to the moſt trifling matters. At laſt, 

a day was tolemnly fet for it, and all people expected, tha 
would paſs without any dithculty, Mr. Harley moved, 

ſoine things previous to that might be firſt confiiered, | 
oblerved, that the haſte the nation was in, when the pre F the othce1 
government was fertled, had made them go too faſt, «4 asc 
overlook many ſecurities, Which might have prevented muss Arche 
miſchief; therefore he hobped ey would not nog ax wk 
into the {ame error ; fince nothing prefted them at pres n pen, it 15 
He moved then, that they would ſettle ſome cond ties W toc it m 
government, as preliminaries, before they thould | 38 
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thing that was wanting, to make, their ſecurity com; 11 fendin; 
This was popul-r, and took with many; and it kad b Age 
an appearance, that, indeed none could oppoſe it. | | ar 
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land, as by law eit ebliſhed. 
II. That, in cate the crow: 
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this kingdom of Fyneland, this nation be not 05 l 

gage in any war for the defence ot any 
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CONINtONS or tO 


the content of parliament. 

III. That no perfor, who fha!l hereafter come to the 
ſeſñion of the crown, hall go out of the dominions ot Enzi: 
Scotland, or Ireland, without conf-nt of parliament. 

IV. That, from and after the time, that the turtho 
14100 by this act ſhall take cltcct, all matters and thi: 
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years ago, I thould have very good hops ot ths nume 
the king have what other hopes, even pronmes, You pleuſe, I; 01 the cone 


France, this is to be put into the circumſtances it was in. For, it theses , next mori 
ever be h linding in England, 10 purpote,. it mutt. de betore they £32. Wil me, 1 wen 
armet ; arare: thi \ COL Le arnied, ( Ciote the Þ ulinment come to. id to the ty 
lution concerning the war; aud, conſideting the tew troops in Ius ll : © create a 
ſuppoſe thete men to be no better than aulitin, what a diverito! would it the Frene 


Ware to be on 


It is not necetlary tor me to 11y atly OTC 0! this article, till know e 7. 
their majeſttes have as good ln opnuon ot this undertaking, Ip al 
If i, I thill thew what 1 think is tobe done in mit; if otherwile, I is Pan d. 4 hac 
pains. As to the carl of Arian, it would be of great uſe to have at! 07% = — oo 
ſtancing with hun. He will have none, where Middleton can pry. 1 ing cob 
is at ſtuke, 4nd he bought to be muy win win he ventures to deal. | t; ung cobwet 
it better for the king's 10 vice, mat the court Panty prevailec, in then | % hy - 
they uwe done, in the parlament ot S000: tand, than that the count, ' os nd _ 
ſhould have got their will. Oppolition wells the water to a Hood J 5 N Wy ** 
long us the country party 15 not difcouraged, they gain more groune %. chat we 
kingdom, than they lote in the govermment; ſo tht the dif» tection 0! & 2 
government will increale ; and, one may judge ot the nation, in ge Ta 1 
which is of another temper, than this pretended parliament, ,. % welt Projes 
Prefbyteiian rabble, in reprefeuting the nation, For, fince even 11 17 weh Concer 
ee, that was 
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is ſuch a {truggle agamſt the guvernment, what would there be 
tree parhament, which the prince of Orange durtt never hazard to 9 
The nation, then, at lenſt, a great paikagyf it, being ditaffected to thus 8008. ſhould k 
mem, it is of great conſequence, tagt the earl ot Arran may know umz 
do, in caſe of an invaſion of England; or, in caſe he and his mie”. 
obl.ged, tor ſelf- preſervation, to riſe in their own detence, 
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v. That aſter the limitation ſill take effect, no perſon 
horn out of the kingdoin of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
or the dominions thereunto belonging, although he be natu— 
ealized, , Or made a denizen (except ſuch as are born of Eng- 
"mA parents) hall be capable to be of the privy council, Or A 
member of cher houſe 01 pacliament, or to enjoy any once 
or p] ice of truſt, ether civil or Wiſitary, or to nave any 
orant of lan s, tenements, or horedit ments trom the crown 
” himſelf, or to anv others in trult for him. 


VI. Thit no perſon, who has an office or place of profit 
un ler the King, Or receives a penſion trom tac crown shall 
be capable ot ferving as a member of the houſe of coni- 
& wy 


mons. 3 O | 
VII. That after the limitation ſhall take fl-ct, judges 
oumthons be made, * quamiiu fe bene getlerint,” and 


» and ever were, well affected, are to be gained by money ; and 1 little 
9 3 a g cat M N. with them. The diſbanded Loops will bee ne geg, and 
the tices are well inclined, 1 he places ot icrength would be ſecured, and 
7 4 as can) be put in defence, without Cxpences, tortified. 1 0 do ali tlus, 
at (cat, iuch a put of them, as can be begun with, a mall fum will ſerve; 
4 he ought to have hopes ot it, | an of the com and, 5 | 

nete being only heads to be. diſcourſed of, and much to be nid of every 
rt, it 15 not to be thought, tin this letter can carry a fin 1 conclution ; 
fr it may be, upon ditcourte, I might change my nund, or be more con- 


£-ned in it, and fee further. This makes me mliſt, again, to you, upon 
eg things, as appearing, o Me, abſoluteh) necc hay do put en WS upon A 
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right foots The arit is, the removing of all inipedments out of the way, 
in| ſending all tuſpected perions to Cliumpagne or Burgundy, according to 
weir guilt. And tht tecond is ot the laſt ute, both to their majeſties and the 
b which s, the ciliblitinng of ſuch a number, under no qualifications, 
I talk of their au drs, in ter majeſties preſence ; with whom we can freely 
converte, an! propole ut may be tor tneir mage ties lervice. : 

As for the fiiſt; it will be tor the king's reputation, both at the courts of 
Rome, and France, aue with all is true friends in Ii gland, for many rea- 
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My deareſt Brother, 
Moi humbly your's. 


There are ſome remarkable cireumſtances, relating to this letter, in Mr. 
Cole's memoirs; as will appear from the tollowing (tracts. 


Mr. fecrctary Vernon to the carl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Feb. 17, 1700, O. S. 
I comnot but mention one expreſſion in the letter, viz. * That this oppor- 
nnn muſt be improved, now the court of France is diſlatistied with the 
Nic of Orange, for luis treacheries diſcovered in their hands.“ His majeſty 
Woes not know waat they ſhould mean by it, unleſs it ariſes from the let- 
ters Jolly brought, which his majeſty knows nothing of. You know all that 
Neun lent to. Spain; which is allurances of triend{hip, it they have the 
Pac Gipottion on their fide, and to exhort them to preterve their liberty. 
us be an offence, it is unpoſſible to avoid it, with France, I ſuppoſe, 
you vill hear a good deal of this letter, and that the parties concerned will 
dot ell like, that it is come hither, and made thus public. 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Feb. 29, 1700, O. 8. 


I fend you, incloſed, the earl of Melfort's letter, printed by order of the 
It of lords. 1 ſuppoſe, there will be no queſtion made at St. Germain's, 
har the letter be genuine, or not; at leaſt, monſicur de Tallard docs 
Wt call that in doubt, though he ſecins much offended at the lerter”s being 
f © nmrucated to the lords and commons. He endeavoured to ipeak with me 
Mond. y might, but I was gone to Kenſington; and, upon his writing to 
, next orig, that I would appoint him a time, when he might ſpeik 
* ume, „„ of expoſtulation, ot the letter's being 
ind tothe two houſcs, by my lord chamberlain and mytelt, as if it were 
. Ne create an animoſity between tae two nations, and to give the alarm, 
hat the French had formed a delign to invade England ; whereas this ap- 
Hed to be only a chimerical notion of Meltort, who (as he often repeatech) 
un for & un extravagant ;* that he was baniſhed from the court of king 
Nes, and had nothing to do in the court of France ; that his waiting upon 
m de Maintenon was only to get two of his daughters put into the nun— 
ot St. Cyr; that he had no acceſs to the French miniſters, but was 
ug cobwebs of his own ; and there ought to have been no occaſion 
i from thence, to create jealoufies and miſunderſtandings. That the 
Wench had ſhewn their diſpoſition to hve in friendſhip with England ; and 
wought care onght to be taken, on our ſide, not to give any grounds to 
hat we were picking a quarrel with them; and this he thought ne- 
s tell one, as a matter that deſerved attention. 
N told him, The letter contained ſomething, that might appear notional, 
3 project of his own; but other parts of it laid down facts, that it 
3 concerned us to provide againſt; ſuch as the fitting out a fleet in 
ee, that was likely to be maſter of the ſea this ſummer ; that we could 
o provilion for our ſafety, but in parliament ; and therefore it was 
b rf Prager be acquainted with our danger, and that the proofs of it 
1 laid before them. That, in France, they could diſpatch every 


? * 5 le cabinet? We had not ſo ready a way, in England, but 
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their ſalaries aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. But, upon the ad- 
dreſs of both houſes of parliament, it may be lawtul to re- 
move them, 

VIII. That no pardon under the great ſeal of England 
be pleadable to an impeachment by the commons in parlia- 
Licht. 


The king was alarmed at theſe proceedings, for almoſt 
every article implied a reflection on him and his admini— 
ſtration, chiefly thr of not employing ſtrangers, and not go- 
ing out of the kingdom. As theſe, as well as moſt of the 
other articles, were unacceptable to the king ; ſo many, who 
had an ill opinion of the defign of thoſe, who were now at 
the helm, began to conclude, that the delays were affected, 
and that thele limitations were deſigned to raiſe diſputes be- 


what we did muſt be publicly, and * dans le marché.“ Whoever had ſup- 


pres d tuch an advice, lice, anght ] uit!) have expected 41 acculation of 
UCeUlon aganſt mim. 

He taid, He did not difown, but ther were fitting ont ſhips to ſea ; but 
they Gi 1t upon the PTC. EOS u ttt 4 115001 110, wgre they weie at 
wotlk, night and day, as well Sund ve, 4% other days, to pet wut their flect: 
theretore, they could not do lets, in France ; but they were not titting; ſo 
many ſhips, as was repreſented ; and that they had no thoughts of being at 
lea theic three or four mon 1s, - 

I tld hun, I ſhouta be glad there miglu be no occaſion for any fleets 
commy out on either nde. 1 was ture, ail that we 
the detcniive: and I thowid be much better ple 
mtcrei, to be difarming of {lips than ming thein. 
give. my lord AMeltort, of * tou & intente,“ when we taw lin tecated as 
luc in France, we theuld be willing to tive the tune opimon ot hun; till 
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had been, in bto- 
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MOTION the intended altathnation and HVahon, and mut be con ied, that 
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he IS ON 118 amel Ag NLO pia; upon the unc bottom; and, * is 


then, we could act but remember what an wtiument h 


way oi writing, at lean, one mut luipect, that he is adiurted-mto convertyi- 
tions with the French mumſters. It teemed very extraordinary, that he 
mould pres the unproviny; this Opportunmy, now the cont of France had 
Cen 1 upon the die VWely Jt lone lreachery [ Wo enough 1113 11 Ucotty 
guilty of, He taid, this was a pure fiction of Meltorn's. I told hen, I 
was glad to hear then lay 10; and his majeſty was very well ſatisfied, that he 
had given no occattion tor acy one's having ſuch hard thoughts of him. I atked 
nem, once Or twice, whether he knew of any ditcovery of this kind * He 
lad, he never heard auy thing like it, and there was no iuch thing, in 

In corctlution, he ſuid, that people ought rather to apyeaſe jcalouſies on 
both ſides, thin infame them, I told him, he could contribute a great deal 
towards it, aud, I hoped, he would make ute of his power, Wit IL could 
dh, in any cafe, would be nicontidertble ; but no endewrours or mme thould 
be wanting to remove mituuderttundiug, and 10 ſecure the public peace. 


he earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretaty Vernon. 


I am glad, that the letter of my lord Meltort is fallen into your hands. 
Certwnly, c will open people's cyes, in EKugln; dd thole, that ſcem to 
doubt, that they have uch thoughts here, hsc ecens for it. The only 
hopes they have now left, at St. Germam's, are, that they are to be rettored 
by a French power, in a ſhort time; and the Intrigues, carried on in Scot- 
Land, are rov Dpa to be doubted on. 

The enpiethon, in the letter, which you mention, mult, mean what was 
found in the pacquet of Mr. july, which he grounded on the reports, at 
Paris; aud this went 10 tar, iat they tad, there was a delignh to pouon the 
king of Spin; This thews buy littie the French court trutts any of them, 
elic they would have been better intormed. There can haus been nothing in 
monticur Schonenberg's letter, but an ;niver to the mitruTtons, he had; 
whereby we might have ſcen in what difpolition they were, in relation to us, 
&, As for Spun's dependling on France, I have often thewn to monſieut 
de Torcy, what jc:louly that night and does give to Europe. But he always 
aſſured me, that it was not the king's intention, though, at pretent, he could 
not but aſſiſt them, they not being in a condition to hep thenuelves : that 0 
that matter can have no ill ettect, &. 

I believe, this court will be very angry with lord Melfort; for it is plain, 
by ſeveral accounts, and particularly hy monheur de Tallard's pruning 
M. d'Avaux's memorial, they are not willing to break with us; though L 
ſtill adinite at their proceedings in Flanders, 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr, iceretary Vernon. 


Paris, March 9, 1701. 


I had not your letter of February 10, till I came from Verſailles, where 

I found, that a courier of monneur de Tallard was arrived the day before 
with the reſolutions of the parliunent, and a copy of lord Mellort's letter. 
The conference I had with Montieur de Porcy was much the tame with what 
vou had with the count de Tallard, his diſcourſe turning in the ſame manner, 
that the expoſing this letter was only to create and excite animoſities in the 
nation: That it ihewed a defire of breaking wich France; That he had 
ſent for lord Meitort, who was with him this morning; and did own, that he 
had wrote a letter of that dare, and that it was loſt, which he believed gave 
occation for the framing of this: That he had mentioned jomething in it of 
madam de Maintenon, whom he had ſcen about his private affairs; but he 
denies almoſt all that is in the letter. As for that of the biſhop of Norwich, 
he could have no grounds to ſay it, ſince he hardly Knew him, and he was 
ſatisfied of the contrary, As for lord Arran, he was convinced he was not in 
king James's intereſt ; that he was rather ſetting up tor himſelf, as having 
ſome pretence to the crown of Scotland. In thort, I found his Opinion was, 
that it was contrived only to frame a deſign to incente the nation, and to break 
with France, &c. He ſaid, that I was ſenſible how little credit lord Melfort 
had at this court, or at St. Germain's. He read the letter to me, as alſo a 
paper cried about the ſtreets of London of a new plot or conſpiracy of France 
againſt England. The anſwer J made him was, that by my laſt letter I had 
ſome account of this letter: That, by as much as I knew of it, I did not in 
the leaſt doubt but they were lord Meltort's thoughts, . and wrote by him; 
4 C but 
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tween the two houſes, by which the bill might be loft. 
When ſome time had been ſpent in theſe preliminaries, 
it came to the nomination of the perſon. to the ſucceſſion, 
after the king and the princeſs of Denmark, and their heirs ; 
fir John Bowles, who was then difordered in his ſenſes, and 
ſoon after quite loſt them, was ſet on by the party, to be the 
firſt, who ſhould name the electreſs dowager of Brunſwick ; 
which ſeemed to be done to make it leſs ſerious, when moved 
by ſuch a perſon. He was, by the forms of the houſe, put 
into the chair of the committee, to whom the bill was co n- 
mitted, The thing was (till put off for many weeks. At 
every time, that it was called for, the motion was entertained 
with coldneſs, which ſerved to heighten the jealouſy. The 
committee once or twice ſat vpon it, but all the members ran 
out of the houſe with ſo much indecency, that the con- 
trivers ſcemed aſhamed of this management. There were 
ſeldom fifty or ſixty at -the committee; yet in concluſion the 
bill paſſed, and was ſent up to the lords, where it was ex- 
pected that great oppoſition would be made to it. Some 
imagined, that the act was only an artifice, defigned to 
gain credit to thoſe, who were ſo ill thought of over the 
nation that they wanted ſome colourable thing to excuſe 
their own proccedings. Many of the Jords ablented them- 
ſelves on deſign. Some little oppoſition was made by the 
marquis of Normandy ; and four lords, the earls of Hun- 
tington and Plvmouth, and the lords Gwiltord and Jefleries, 
proteſted againſt it “. Thoſe who wiſhed well to the act, were 
glad to have it paſled any way, and ſo would not examine 
the limitations that were in it. They thought it of great 
importance to carry the act, and that, at another time, 
thoſe limitations might be better conſidered. Thus the 
act palled, and the king ſent it over by the earl of Mac- 
clesfteld to the electreſs, with the garter, It was reckoned 
a great point carried, that there was now a Jaw in favour of a 
Proteſtant ſuccetlor ; tor it was evident, that a ſtrong party 
was formed againlt it, 1n favour of the pretended prince of 
Wales. He was now palt thirteen, bred up with a hatred 
both of the religion and conſtitution of England, in an ad- 
miration of the French government; and yet many, who 
called themſelves Proteſtants, ſeemed fond of ſuch a ſuc— 
ceſſor; a degree of infatuation, that might juſtly amaze all 
who obſerved it, and faw the fury with which it was 
promoted. 


but at the ſame time IT was ſatisfied, that the French court was far from taking 
ſuch meaſures. hat, as to the communicating it to the pailiament, it he knen 
our conftitution, he would know, that it was unpothble ro do otherwiſe in 
this conjuncturt, when greater preparations by 1ea and land were never 
known to be made than are actually making now in France, which 
was no ſecret,. nor did I believe, that there was any delire, that it ſhould be 
jo, That he muſt forgive me, it I thought lord Mclfort was not 1o deſpi- 
cable a perton, huce I ſaw him often at court, which, here eſpect ily, is no 
ſign of it, fince men of that character were not permitted to approach 0 
near the king. That, not having yet my letters of the laſt polt from En- 
gland, I could not tell what ettect it had canfed ; but that my opinion was 
mill, that we were tar from deſiting a war; neither could it be our mter eſt ; 
unicis we were obliged to it for our own fecurity, and conſequently that of 
Holland. I allo took notice of the exprethon. of the diſcovery of ſome 
treachery, which the king was tupputed to be guiity of, and which I did 
not underitand, unlets it meant the extravagint reports, that were at Paris, 
of letters found, which my tervant, who was drowned, brought from Na- 
drid; and I did not doubt but he knew the ſubitauce of them very well, 
and was convinced of the contrary of the reports, TI told him alto, that 
the proceedings of the vicetoy of Navarre in opening the letters, and ſend— 
ing them to Madrid, could not be any ways juttiſiabie, lince he could ealily 
ſee, that they were directed to a public miniſter rehding at the court of France, 
He did own, he could not tell the meaning of that expreſhon, fince the king 
was far from having any ſuch thoughts. He tcemed to know nothing ot 
the letters, but he had heard of this accidevt ; but he condemned very 
much the opening of them. I faid further, that as tor the paper cried-about 
the ſtrects, I did believe it was not done by order; that they printed what 
they pleued in England, though, it the authors were diſeovered, they were 
liable to be puniſhed, Becauie it is not ſent to me, I am of opinion it is 
ſuch # papei, as we have often at London ; but I do affure you, it makes 
more impreftſion here than the letter, Endeavours are uſed to make it to 
be believed, that it was forged only to ſerve a turn, as they ſay has been the 
cuſtom at the beginning of parliament, This mult reflect on the honour of his 
maicly ; and I did venture to lay to monfeur de Lorch, that, in caſe it could 
be juppoſed ſuch a letter was forged, I did not doubt but I might produce the 
original, if there was any occation, I wonder he did not mention to me 
what had paſſed between you and monfeur de Tallard. In ſhort, I am told, 
they take it tor granted, that we ſhall enter mto a war; and, as [ happened 
to come a little later to Vertalles venlerday thanzufual, the court had it, that 
we had declated war; but when they faw me, it foon put a- ſtop to that 
Sport. 


Mr. Secictary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter, 


| % 
Whitehall, March z, 170r, O. 8. 


I have your excellency's letters of the gth and gth to acknowledge, The 
firſt arrived late on Abu ſday, and the other this morning, They have been 
both laid before his majeſty, I cannot but finite at the tun my lord Mel- 
fort gives to his letter, that he ſhould own his having loſt the letter he writ 
about that time, and think to impoſe upon any body, that gave occalion 


> 


In the mean time, the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion Was 2 


great ſubject of dilcourſe and alarm abroad. Thoſe Pop;h © 2 Mr. 
princes, who were deſcended from the blood-royal of £1 Fur 
gland, and were more nearly related to the crown thag +. W pureua 
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princeſs Sophia, were offended at being ſtruck off fron) th.; 5 ; prof 
i pr. 


remote hopes, and preſumprive right. But the perſon gu I 

immediately concerned, as being nigheſt in blood, 4 WW [2 
the King and princeſs Anne, was the ducheſs of ("Ps 4 Stakes 
daughter to the late ducheſs of Orleans, and grand-dabet E z treaty 
ter to king Charles I. who therefore ordered count 165 n 
embaſſador from Savoy, to make a proteſtation of her tie“ king © 


| ( ; 27 6 ny F 7 
to this effect: That Anne of Orleans, ducheſs of Saas nel 
. | * * Wi U 1 * , 
&c, princeſs of the blood-royal of England, by the ro e , 
4 "EM adcn', 1 


princels of Great Britain, Henrietta her mother, put ſo hieß 
a value upon that prerogative, that ſhe gladly made - » | 
the opportunity, that then offered, to ſet it forth befor: +, nianner 
eyes of the whole Engliſh nation, as an evidence, the d WR _ - * 


from thence, of having a right to that auguſt throne. Th; 


fir to ac 


to luv, [ 


therefore being intormed, that it had been teſolved in th, * ip 
parliament, that, being the only daughter of the late Drincel ae 1 
royal, Henrietta her mother, ſhe was the next in ſucccſlan "Ih, J 
after his majeſty, William III, and the princeis Ant 5 F hn 
Denmark, according to the laws and cuſtoms of Ins! N 
i : ; "2" '3 tro01Ms 0 
which always preferred the neareſt to the temoteſt h. oc 
That her title being thus notoriouſly known and indien ©. "pi 
ble, ſtood in nced of no farther proof. However, thr t | 3 3 


thought fit to proteſt againſt all reſolutions and dccifr 
contrary thereto, in the belt and moſt effectual manner, th; 
might be practiſed in ſuch a caſe ; wherein the co g Led 
rather with cuſtom than neceflity, becauſe ſhe had to 01:4 
an idea of the wiſdom and juſtice of the king and partiamen, 
that ſhe had no cauſe to fear they would do any thin 
prezudicial to ber and her children., | ö 
This Savoy proteſtation ſeemed to be an affiont to tins 
James, his queen, and the pretended prince of Wales ; finc 
the ducheſs of Savoy vouchſated not to take the leaſt notice 
ot them, but ſubſtituted herſelf immediately after the brin- 
ceſs of Denmark, and thereby appeared to confirm the fut 
ſuſpicions of the pretender's birth. : 
The king being very ſolicitous to defend the ſtates of 
Holland from the infults and approaches, that were mad: 
upon them by the French in Flanders, and, if poſſible, 0 
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longing, 
wliv;all 
to put in 
Dor of his 
troops he 


reſtore and preleive the balance of Europe, ſent inftructions permitted 
N oe _ PS) about the 

to the forging of another. Monſieur de Tallard (as I acquainted you! 1 

mad nes, Or 


nade no doubt but it was his letter, and I imagine montteur de Loren 
o too. My lord Scafield being newly come up trom Scotland, I 
hun the orginal letter, this morning: He is well acquainted with lord \! 
tort's hand-writing and ſcal, and knows both to be genuine. 

As to the printed paper, that was ſent to monticur de "Vorcy, of the c. 
covery of a new French plot upon England, I know nothing of u, not hai 
I met with any body that-has teen i. I tuppoie it muſt be time Grub»!tres 
writer; and thoſe, you know, print any ſtutt, to get a penny; and in 
news dies as ſoon as it comes out: Therefore I wonder monfteur Tor: 
ſhould lay ſtreſs upon fuch unknown, unauthorized pieces, which be Kt 
creep out daily on both udes, and are not taken notice of by either, It 
not a tur charge upon us, that we feck occafion to ſtir wp animoſities, at 
to pick quarrels with them. For my part I ſhould be glad they wou. i Cen 
us the way, how they are to be avoided with any reatonable 1ecurity to our 
iclves and neighbours, 
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ad revenu 
Paris, March 16, 175 Thar, b 
F'ortify and 
Lord Meltort is ſent to Angiers. The court of France converted wal lortreſles, 
that of St. Gcrimains firſt. Lord Middleton is wot a little pleated. lat he ſha! 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


ons, 170 


Gon of I 
Paris, March 16, +*:* ant a 

| nds, hall 

Lord Melfort was ordered to Angiers by a Lettre de Cachet, yet! wle to de: 
will have it, that he has underhaud had aflurances, that he ſhall be rettete ton, purch 
when affairs will admit of it. br v. 


The earl of Maucheſter to Mr, Scetetary Vernon. 
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end that th 
or the authc 
Paris, March 23,170 ber, 


That the 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 


What I mentioned firſt to monſieur de Torcy, was to know, V hether! oy all 
{till doubted of lord Meltort's letter. He laid, not in the lealt, al Jy 12 th 
his wife had owned it. "The excuſe he made was, that the confulol he's ages, in 
in, and its being read to him in French, made him think, that 46 tam as 0 
was ſomething added; but that he ſince found it otherwite, aud Waniſh Net! 
thereupon. he was baniſhed, "The uſe I made of this was tv gw um merce 

ſuſpicions they had, that it was done to inflame the nation again + i, and 
could no longer remain ; neither could I learn any thing about juch 3 pap wo, did enic 
as count Tallard ſeut, and was cricd about the ſttrects. | 4 Me king of $ 

u Lamberty ſays, (I. 499.) Six lords came to the count de Bringen Mat, about 

propoſed to him, that the duke of Savoy ſhould deliver up one o his 0 be mad 
be educated iu Engiand in the Proteſtant religion; declaring. that, in e 6 e, th; 
cate, the act for the Hanover ſucceſſion Mould never pats. But "IN of the 
refuſed to conſent to it. f hat all th 


the d 


C 


te Mr. Stanhope, envoy extraordinary to the States, to enter 
10 negotiations with the miniſters of France and Spain, 
r(uant to the addreſſes of both houſes. According Mr. 
Gan hopes after CENGErLEg matters with the States, delivered 
S propoſals to the count d'Avaux, the L rench cmbatlador at 
Joe lig, 1nporiing, that the King, his mailer, and the 
tes General, had, on the 25th of March 1700, concluded 
4 \ treaty of Partition with the French, to prevent a new war, 
W ich they had all the reaſon to appichend, in cale the 


ting of Spata ſho ald die without iu; and that among 
. ner things, the principal aim of the contractors was to pre- 


4 lte peace, and particularly in thole parts; but it was CV1- 
ar, that, though his moſt Chriſtian majeſty had thought 
| fi to accept the will of the late King of Spain, going in this 

mannet off from the Partition, yet nevertheless his Britan- 
nick majeſty mult no! | le tae effect of that trea'y ; that is 
10 av, the peace and general dran nlity and that particular 
Ccurty mutt be given him, by tome equivalent or other— 
ſs, That for this end Mr. Stanhope had orders to propoſe 
the following points and articles. 

That his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall, in a certain time 
Fantec, as ort a one as can be agreed on, withdraw all his 
tops out of the Spaniſh Netherlands, without leaving any 
tore; and that he ſhall not be allowed the ſending any thi- 

tier; but that hereafter no troops ſhill be Kept in the Spanith 
N-\n:rlands (except in the places of lecurity, which will be 
ment oned ein the follow ing article,) but Spaniards, Walloons, 
or thole of other ſubjects of the monarchy.ot Spain excluſive— 
le, under the oath, and in the pay of Spain, and no troops 
of his moit Chriſtian mazetty, directly or indirectly ;. yet it 
ſhall nevertheleſs, be permitted to tne king of Great Bri- 
in, and the States General, ro ſend troops for the de- 
ence of the Netherlands, whenever they ſhall be law fully 
required. | 

Ta-, for the particular ſecurity of his Britannic majeſty, 

E the cities of Oſtend and Nieuport, with their ports, caltles, 
9nd citadels, and all the forts and jortifications thereunto be- 
| Linging, (hall be given up to the excluſive care of his ma- 

wlivzall in the c 


— * * 


ndicton which they are now in, with a power 


o put in what gerrifon he pleaſes, either of his own troops, 
Lor of his allics, that he lay defire for that use, and what 


WT troops be thall think fit, Whilſt France or Spain hell not be 
permitted to put the l᷑aſt parriton, or to build behind, or 
about theſe cities, ports, and fortreil's, anv other forts, 
lines, or fortified works, or to do any thing, that might 
cauſe a prejudice to the guarding of thele cities and tortretles, 
and hinder its effect. 

That his Britannic majeſty may avgment, diminiſh, and 
change the garriſons of theſe cities and ſortreſſes, as often as 
be ſhall think fit, and ſend thither proviſions, ammunition, 
Jams, materials tor fortifications, and in general, all that 
| may be fit and neceflary for the ule of the garriſons and forti— 

lications, without any hindrance by ſca or by land, directly 
$ or indirectly. 

That his majeſty ſhall have the full power and authority 
over theſe cities, ports, caſtles, and fortifications, where he 
mall have ſuch his garriſons and coinmanders, as he ſhall 
tink fit; ſaving, and without prejudice. to the other rights 
ad revenues of Spain over and in thcete caſtles. 
bat, beſides, his Britannic majeſty ſhall have liberty to 

ſortity and repair the fortifications of thele citics, ports, and 
lortrefles, as he ſhall think proper; and in general to do all 
at he ſhall find neceſſary for their defence. That no king- 
ns, Provinces, cities, lands, or places belonging to tac 
[on of Spain, within as well as out of Europe, and par- 
Picularty no cities, places or lands of the Spaniſh Nether- 
ns, thall be allowed to be yielded or transferred, nor be 
ible to devolve or come to the crown of France, by dona- 
en, purchaſe, exchange, contract ot . marriage, ſucceſſion 
will, or inteſtate, nor by any other title that can be; 
[414 that they ſhall not be liable to be ſubjected to the power 
$ the authority of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty in any man- 
er. 

That the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty ſhall keep and 
0 all the privileges, rights, immunities, and other ad- 
ages, in the dominions and Kingdoms of Spain, as well 
(bam as out of Europe, and by conſequence allo in the 
auh Netherlands, both in regard to their navigation, com- 
ee of the ports, and every thing elſe, Which 
i enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed, at the death of the 
bing of Spain, and that thus every thing whatever, except 
as about which it ſhall be otherwiſe agreed in the treaty to 
ES Gal be left in the condition in which it was at the 

e late king of Spain. 


at all the treatics of peace and commerce, and other con- 
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ventions, between England and Spain ſhall be rene med in che 
manner it thall be agreed on together, as far as it ſhall be 
changed by the treaty, that hall be made. 

That, befides this, the fub;ccts of his Brita nie Maier 
ſhall enjoy, in the kingdoms, dominions, cities, 


Hiace. buvs. 
and harbours of the crown of Spain, within 


and witnout 


Europe, the ume privileges, rights and franchiſes, ws ulto 
all the immunities and advantages, which ne {uvjects or his 


molt Chriſtian majeſty, or of any other prince or potentat, 
enjoy, as well as thole which ſhall be granted to any 
and which they ſhall hereafter caiov. 

That it ſhall be promiſed foicunnly, on the part of France, 
and of Spain, that this ſhall be exactly performed in all thote 
points in general, and in each in particular. 

Thar the treaty, to be made on this ſubject, ſhall be gua 
rantecd by ſuch Kings, princes, and potentates, which the 
one ot the other of the contractso:s ſhall defire to do it, and 
that in the ſtrongeſt manner they ſhall think fit. | 

All this to be done, with a referve, to enlarge on theſe 
points in the negotiation, as much as ſhall be found neceflary, 
to clear up their true ſcenic and intention, as allo to preveut 
all forts of dilputes. 

Theſe propoſals were the ſame they ſeconded by others 
from the States General, which agiced with them in every 
thing material, except that inftead ot Nicuport and Oſtend, 
Which were demanded by king William, as cautionary towns, 
the ſtates required to have thoſe of Venlo, Ruremond, Ste- 
veniwaert, Luxemburg, Namur, Charletoy, Mons, Den— 
dermonde, Damme, and St. Donas, with all theic appurte- 
Dances. 

The French eibaflador, after hearing both theſe propo- 
{als read, ſeemed greatly furprized, laving, that as he ex- 


pected the King oi England and States G-neral would demand 


to bave the French troops withdrawn out of the Spinith Ne- 
therlinds, ſo be came piepured 10 21% e ſatis faction in that ar- 
ricle, by atluring, that it thould be done as ſoon as the king 
of Spain fhou'd have forces of his own to guard the county : 
But, as to the other aiticles, they were ſuch as could not be 
lighr, if his maſter had loit tour battles ; ſo that it was unpoL- 
ible he could gie them any viherantac:! tor the prelcnt, than 
hat he would tranſ:nit them to the king, as he did the ſame 
night, He added, that it fcetnved as if the lates reſolved to 
have war, and confirmed the advices he had trom the French 
m:mn{ter at Vieuna, that they had lately concluded and ſigned 
a league with the eaiperor. From this charge the Dutch de- 
puties cleared themicives, by abiolutcly denying, (hat chere 
was any ſuch treaty, and alledging that it was notorious to 
all the world bow much the Hates were inchned to peace, 
when they might have it with tecurity, which was all they 
aimud at by thele propotals. 

Tae French, tecing tbeſe demands of the Englith and 
Dutch run ſo high, and being refolved to offer no fecurity tor 
the peace of Europe, but tac renewa! of the treaty of Ryl- 
wick, {et all their engines at work in England, to involve us 
into ſuch contentions at home, as thoul! both ditable us, 
from taking any care of foreign afliirs, and make the reſt of 
Europe conclude, that nothing conſiderable was to be expect— 
cd fro Eng! ind. In this they were but too well ſecouded 
by the parliament, as will pretently appear. 

On the 13h of March, the king ſent a meſſage to the 
commons by Mr. ſecretary Hedges, importing, That his 
n1ajolty baving diceeted Mr. Stanhope, his cnvoy extiaoidi- 
nary and plenipotentiary at the Hague, to enter into n'gu- 
tiations in concert with the States General, and other poten- 
tates, for the mutual ſecurity of England and Holland, ac- 
cording to an addreis of their houle to that effect; aud that 
Mr. Stanhope having tianſmitted to his mejeſty copies of the 
demands made by hiuvfelt and the deputies of the ſtatss, upon 
thut ſubject, to the French embatſador there; his majeſty 
had thought fit to communicate the ſame to the commons; 
it being his intention to acquaint chem trom time to time 
with the ſtate and progteſs of thele negotiations, into which 
he had entered, puriuant to their addrets,” 

When this metlage was confidered by the commons on the 
21ſt of March, and the propoſals of Mr. Stanhope and the 
Dutch deputies to the French embaffacdor were read, they re- 
ſolved, that the treaty of partition be read likewiſe; which 
being done, they voted, * That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, ro return the thanks of this houſe for 


his gracious metlage, wherein he is pleated to communicate 


his royal intentions to acquaint this houſe from time to time 
with the ſtate and progreſs of thoſe negotiations, into which 
his majeſty has entered purſuant to the addreſs of this houle : 
And allo to lay before his majeſty the ill contequences of the 
treaty of partition (pafled under the great ſeal of England, 

during 
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during the ſitting of parliament, and without the advice of 
the ſame) to this kingdom and the peace of Europe, whereby 
ſuch large territories of the King of Spain's dominions were to 
be delivered up to the French king.” 

When this addteſs was preſented to the king, he ſomewhat 
reſented the unkindnefs of it, and thought there was much 
more reaſon to complain of the perfidious breach of the treaty, 
than of the making of it: However, without taking any no- 
tice of that part of the addreſs, he returned the following an- 
{wer : That he was glad, that they were pleafed with his com- 
municating to them the {tate of the negotiations he had entered 
into; and that he ſhould continue to inform them of the pro- 
greſs, that ſhould be made in them; and be always willing to 
receive their advice thereupon, being fully perſuaded, that 
nothing could contribute more efteQually to the happineſs of 
the kingdom, and the peace of Europe, than the concurrence 
of the parliament in all his negotiations, and a good under- 
ſtanding between him and his people.” 

zut the lords had, before this, on the 17th of March, enter- 
ed upon the conſideration of the partition treaty, the debate being 
begun by Sheffield marquis of Normandy, and the reſt of the 


* The treaty was likewiſe treated with great ſeverity of langunge in the 
books and pamphlets of that time. Davenant, in his“ Efſay upon the Ba- 
Izce of Power,” repretents, that the authors of the treaty * knew well 
enough, that it muſt bring ditticulties almoſt infuperable upon any futwe 
minittry, They could not, * favs he,“ but foreſec, that the prodigious increate 
of power and ſtrength, which the partition treaty, had it taken effect, gave 
to the French, would to the laſt degree have alarmed all the thinking men 
of England. Did not Naples, and the influence they would have had upon 
Milan, entirely 1abject Italy to their dominion? It, wich the ports they have 
already on the ſouthern coaſt of France, they had likewite had Sicily, had 
they not been maſters of the Levant- ade? And was not the province of 
Guipuſcos a hook in the very throat of Spain? Ha they not by this triple 
league in one inſtant more cities, people, and kingdoms, than probably they 
could have obtained by the fword attended ſtill with victory in the courſe of 
a hundred years? But the emperor did not acquieice in it. Portugal tem- 

zoriſed, but would poll'bly have declared againit it, it any ſtrong alliance had 
ola formed. The conclave began to tremole. Ven.ce did not think it fate; 
and all the princes 2rd ſtates of Italy began to find it taga tine to enter into 
alliances for their ce:.mon preſervation. Ot all „ war muſt have been rhe 
conſequence. Dr. Drake in his Hiſtory of the laft Parliament, endeavours 
to ſhew, that the | e King of Spain's will was the product of the partition 
treaty ; and that, it France had abode by that treaty, the balance of Europe 
hid been as eftectuaily broken, as it was by their acceptance of the king of 
Spain's will. Under t:ns ſecond head he remarks, that * the poſſe on of Naples 
and Sie y, and all the Spanith dependencics on the coalt of Puſcany, with 
the adjucent ithands, Santo Stephano, Porto Hereole, Orbitello, Telamone, 
Porto Ln gancg, Piombino, Fmal, with the inargunate belonging to ut, Fon— 
tarabi:, St. Sebuſtiin, with the whole province of Guipuicoa, &e. gave the 
French tuch a number of gond harbours in the Mediterrane, that the ad- 
vantages of them, improved with their utual application and judgment, mult 
have made them im a hort time abtolute maſters of the Mediterranean, ud, 
in concgucoce ot that, of the occan alto. How tar this would have gone toe 
wards that univerſal monaichy, which France fo paſhonately longs tor, the 
meaneſt capacity may judge. By this means, the Pope, the "Tuſcan, the 
Genoetc, and the Spamard, had been directly locked up; not a ſhip belong- 
ing to any of them durſt have peeped out of harbour without a French pals, 
The Spaniſh flota would conitantly and inevitably have been at their mercy ; 
for all their commerce with the Weſt-Indies muſt neceflarily have ceated, and 
the king of Spain, how much ſowever he might have ſtomached it inwardly, 
muſt have lam as ft)! as King Log, while the French played at leap-frog over 
un, The leatt ſhow of refemment would have turniſhed him with a pretence 
to leize on the treaſures of the Weſt-Indies, and, like a kind neighbour, to 
have conveyed the galleons into their own haibours,? | 

The ncaty was alto animadveited upon, in a pamphlet, intitled, An ac- 
count of the debate in town concerning peace and war, in letters to a gen— 
tleman in the country,“ the third letter of which is directly againit the part. 
tion treaty, the reuſons for which are repreſented as merely plaufible, but 
not ſolid; that it was a diſingenuous one; that great ſervices were done to 
Yrance by it; that it was carried on without the confederates ; that the pal» 
lament was not contulted 1n it ; that the balance of Europe was Joſt by it ; 
that the archduke ſhould have been feat into Spain, which would have pre— 
vented that treaty ; that the treaty produced the will of the king of Spain; 
and that the Spmniarids compluined of the treaty, 

However, the treaty had ſome advocates in pint, and particularly the au- 
thor of * two letters to a ftiend concerning the partition treaty,” republithed 
in the © third volume of the State Tracts, p. 184. Biſhop Burnet had ſome 
hand in theſe letters,“ in the former of winch the occation of the treaty is 
thus ſtated : We and the Dutch had got through a war at a vaſt charge, 
and with infinite danger. We jaw the weakneſs of Spain in the butinefs ot 
Burcelona, There was no 1eckoning on them as capable of making a ſtand, 
if the king of France weie treed trom a war, fince, when that preſſed hun 
on all h inds, yet with a ſmall army he could at his lerfure take that impor- 
tant place. Had Spam any inttintic tfrength to refiſt, there was time 
enough given them to have brought it all together. If, I fay, France then 
with to tmall a body made ſuch a conqueit, what could be expected from 
Spain, when the French king thould fend ins whole itrength againſt them? 
A fleet betore Cadiz, and two ſmall armies marching in through Catalonia 
and ,Novarre, might have found it hard to ſubtiſt, but not to conquer Spain. 
The emperor abandoning all other thoughts, had during the laſt war purſued 
his advantages againit the Turks, and thereby had both exhauſted his own 
ſtrength, and ditguited his allies, And, on the concluſion of the peace of 
Ryſwick, he had hewed fo great an inclination to rum hereſy at any rate, 
and fo little regard to the honour of a prince to whom he owed ſo much, 
that this with ſome other things (which I love not to remember, becauſe 1 
hope that coart will grow witer) had given fo. juſt a diſcontent, that few 
ſeemed willing to engage in a new war tor hin and bis family. And his 
councils were fo dilatory and uncertain, that, inſtead of prefling the renewal 
ot a general alliance upon the conclution of the peace, he leemed not to re- 

11d it, when prefled thereto, We here were ſo weary of taxes, and fo 
jealous of a ſtanding army, that we brought down our land- force, firſt to 
twelve thouſand, and then to ſeven, Our fleet kept proportion to our army. 


* 
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tories. This they managed with great dexterity, while the mus. 
ter was as much neglected by the king, who went that day ;, 
Hampton Court, where he ſtaid ſome time. By this mean 
no directions were given, and thoſe, who had been concern 
in the treaty, were involved in great difficulties, before x; 
court was aware of it. The king either could not pre, 
with his new miniſters to excuſe the treaty, if they way 
not juſtify it; or he neglected them fo far, as not to ſpeak t, 
them at all about it. Thoſe, who atracked it, ſail thy 
meant nothing in that but to offer the king advices for the 
future to prevent ſuch errors, as had been committed in the 
treaty, both as to matter and form. They blamed the gi. 
ing ſuch territories to the crown of France, and the forſak ys 
the emperor. They allo complained of the ſecrecy, in whicy 
the treaty was carried on, it not being communicated t9 thy 
Engliſh council or miniſtry, but privately tranſacted Ly t. 
earls of Portland and Jerſey. They blamed likew:te the 
putting the great ſeal, firſt to blank powers, and then 
to the treaty itſelf, which, the king's new minifte id, 
was unjuſt in the contrivance, and ridiculous in the execcy. 
tion ©, 


« 
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The Dutch did not diſarm fo faſt ; yet they had no force to ſpare ; and, 9 
be ture, they would unwillingly engage in the quairel deeper tan 
did. While the debates concerning the army were on foot, the ill heat 
the king of Spain was not forgot to be mentioned ; and the danger of ts 
progrets, that the F:ench might make, if we were reduced to suchen! 

pacity of protecting the Spantards, was often repreſented, but wit otter 50. 
jected u th indignation, as an artifice of the court to get an army bet 
up. Iaings being in tuch attate, might not the king think, that wit u. 
lett for hum to do, was to wake the beſt bargain he could?“ The auth 
then procceds to ſhew, that, how bad foever the partitien might be, it 
ed {lil more dehrable to yield up tome parts of the Spanifh nivnaichy, tha 
to let Fratice conquer it, or rather take it all. Spain itielf, the Weit-Indy 
and Flanders, were the branches of that monarchy, in which we were city 
coruccrnet ; hile theſe were kept entire in the fame hands, ow 1 to 
reſts were pretty fate, It is known, that, what advantage ſocver the Sqfh 
grandees may wake of the dominions in and about Italy, Spain itfelt is nt 
the ſtronger or iche tor them, but much to the contrary, It is true, the; 
unmcretts at R arc tortificd by them; but we are little concerned unt 
It was not to be imagine, that France, which had made ſo much Hife u. 
their preten tions to that ſueceſſion, and (how thght ſotc ver they may be) bad 
involved all Europe in war upon yet tighter, and that faw how {ie th 
were of conquering ſo teeble an enemy, and to weak a rival, would get! 
this go for nothing. They did not fear a new. alliance again ther 
they knew well the temper both of the Engliſh and Dusch. To 
therefore pretended to the Italian dominions. It the king had been 
condition to have talked roundly to them, certainly that had been boch ths 
witelt aud beſt method, But thoſe, who' ſeem, now, the moit intlownet 
agamit the partition treaty, know, in their confcicences, that they their (cies 
would never have -ngaged in a new war, if the doinmons in Italy, nh it's 
it the duchy of Milan had been the only point in debate. I leave it to) 

to judge whit a parliament would have 1aid, if they had been called, and 
had tound the French king in pouticthon of, perhaps, all the Spanilt: mo! 
chy (us, no doubt, by what we have ſeen, he would ſoon have 8 upon! 
the death of the king of Spain) if they had diſcovered, that offers bud bee 
made to hve compounded tor that whole tuccethon, by yielding up the du 
nions in It Jy, but that the king and his miniſters had rejected the propolit ai. 
I doubt not, but then we ould have had impeachments upon unpeadl⸗ 
ments; ud the futpicions {cling and betraving the world into the lane 
of the French, would have cried tuch characters cf probability, that ve 
would, in reverte of fir Bn cholunew Showers ſubtle ducovery, have ca. 
cluded who they were, that were the inſtruments of France, and 1uppotd 
tin ty hive, been for later fervices.* The author then proceeds to ihe 
that the dominions in Italy, though very valuable, yet, no naval power 
longing to them, were not, now, ſo confiderable as they had been ſome yen 
betore ; nor was it certain, that, notwithſtanding the partition treaty, tf 
would have been a ture acc-iion to the crown of France, which, p<194py 
would have found as much oppotition toit, as the was like to recche us 
her taking poflcttion of the whole, He next remarks, That king Wil 
did not build much upon the faith and honvar of the French king, but mg 
imagme, that age had qualitied that 
world, 10 much difuriance, “ Ile now 
would, above. all things, defire to h der his protect in, ts 
is to ſay, at his mercy, He would, perhaps, chile racher to have the dour 
nions, that were yielded to him by the treaty, which he might expect, V- 
out the trouble and charge of a war, of which it is not caty to lee the nv: 
A lady, that has great credit with him, aight be kun to be fond oi 
acceiton of empire, both as laying a great oblig 
as ſecuring the quiet and lite et one, in whom ſhe has fo partici 
tereſt ; A miniſtry compoſed of ſuch young pe: tons, as might hope to on 
hve their monarch, for all his innnortality, would probably cou Ide, . 
it would be more meritorious, in another ren, to have extended th” ems 
of France, thn to have raiſed a younger ſon of France, to as, perip's 
might be able, one day, to diſpute matters with his eldeſt brother. 'P 
one, or more, of theſe reafons, or perhaps, upon much better, tae = 
might have reckoned, that the treaty would have been better Ryou 5 92 0 
French, without relying 10 entirely upon a faith, that had been tv te! en 
and fo feldom kept.“ He ſliews likewiſe, that his majeſty hd other mms 
to depend on; as, particularly, that it was reaſonable to think, tht Wen 
peror would have come into the treaty, though it had been only with tus © 
ſign, that, by his ſon's being in poſſeſſion of the beſt part of the Spa 
narchy, he might thereby be the better enabled to lay claim, and trug 
the reſt, © Was it reaſonable to think, that a prince, who h 0. ho 
force, would have maintained a diſpute in oppoſition to all the naval pens 
the world, united againit him? and, could a prince of ſuch ende, 
venue hope to ſucceed, in competition againſt a court, fo dextrovs . n 
methods of it, and fo well furniſhed with all that was neceffary 10 f 5, 
moſt effeftual ? The emperor's conduct, in this matter, had been o 
countable, in being ſo inactive to nrevett it, that there was no fe 
pn his not ſubmitting to the partition treaty, when he ſaw it cc 
ielped, The king might likewiſe truſt, ſomewhat, to the virtues 

vices of the Spaniards, They have had an antipathy to the Fre 
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I To all this it was anſwered, that, there not being a force 
WW... „and ſuthcient o hinder the French from poſſoſſing 
themſelves of the Spanilh monarchy, which they were pre- 
«red for, the emperor had d-fired the king to enter into a 
itcaty of part tion, and had conſente to every article of it, 
except that which related to the duchy of Milan. But the 
king, not thinking that worth the engaging in a new war, 


tid obtained an exchange of it for the duchy of Lorrain. 
The emperor did not agree to this, yet he prefled the king 
not to break off the treaty, but to get the beſt terms he could 
x bim; and, above all things, he recommended ſecrecy, 


— 


lun ſo he might not loſe his intereſt in Spain, by ſeeming to 


ahve two hundred years ſtanding. The Spaniards have never, before this 
SME, bech guilty of betray ing their country. A fidelity, without example, 
1s long ſupported a finking monarchy; and ſo it might have been ſtill de- 
den led on. And their coming 10 tamely under a French yoke, isa thing that was 
lutte looked tor, that, till ail faw ut, none could believe it. Upon all theſe 
1 its u might ſeem reatonable | enough tor the King to imagine, that the 
tre t would have been tuck to, Without an abloture conſideuce um the virtues 
of the Chriſtian king. And, after all, as the king of Spain had lived be- 
vond all men's expectations, ſo the king might have hoped, that he might 
Lnguiſh out yet a few years more; and then the revenue of the crown of 
England would have ben cleared of all anticipations, and, in the mean 
while, the French king would have been obliged to keep fuch mMmcatures, as 
why have ſecured us rom all attempts, and have funk the hopes of a trea- 
Weherous paity unong ourteives, who had let up their reit upon the greatnets 

of France, and begin nom to revive their dead hopes, which ſcemed quite 

wrhored by the peace of Ryſwick, and by the ſceming friendthip between 
Eo court and that of Verſailles.” In the Second Letter, the author conti- 

gers the objections made to the * jultice ? and to the wildom ot the trcaty. 

Leis aid to be unjuſt in ittelf, as being a difp»ſition of the dominions of a 

"Tags perſon, then ally Cy made by a contederacy of two ſtrangers, with one ot 

de pietenſets to the ſacceihon, without the conſent ot the other; and as 

b 1g inconiliſtent with the leparate article ot the gran alliance, made in 1089, 

U bereby the States General ſtipulated wita the emperor, to athit hum in taking 
e (acceſſion of the Spaniſh mon rchy,“ in cle ot the then King of Spain's 

dh without iſſue. For the better ccmeciving the torce of the objections 
ud the anſwers, it will be proper to ſtate the icveral pretentons to the 
cen, Philip the third had Tae, belides tus fon Pl lip the tourth, 
ec daughters ; Anna, the eldeſt, married to Lewis XIII. father of Luwis 
[LV ; Margaret, the ſecond, married to the emperor, Ferdinand III, ta- 
ber of the reigning emperor; and Catherine, married to the duke of Sa- 
„. Philip the Fourtu had iſlue, balides the laſt King of Spain, dead 


— . 


aht flac, two daughters; the eldeſt, Maria Thereta, married to Leis 
Iv, eno had iſſuc, the Dauphin; the other, Margaret, married to the 
An cmperor, by whom ſhe had iffue only Mari Amonictta, neut wite to 
de elector of Bavaria, and they had one child, the late eteetoral prince, 
don in 169; and who died the Oth of Febrnary 1698. Upon the teveral 
Ma cages of the two Infantas with Lewis XIII, aud Lewis XIV, jolemn 
Fenunciations were made of all claims to the ſuccetion of the Spaniil; dowi- 
Wim, by them or their deſcendants. Thoſe renunciations the houte of 
Aoſhi whites upon as valid, and fo their clamm took place, The French 
tetended to object to their valuduy, and claimed the turcelion, as it noilmyg 
FE palcd to bar thein. This being the catv, it appears, that the fr 
Wc ut; of partition s Dot lin We to the obqection f Want of Proper p eres ; 
bor, as the French king and the Dauphin entered mo it, fo the clector of 
warm, io behalf of his ion, in whom at that tune the whole tight of the 
ue of Auſtria was mdifputiably lodged, was not only conſenting, but pro- 
ted. Aud this fiſt treaty had a very good comet ence ; tor, as loon 
hc traction took air, it not only occalioned the king of Spain to make 
J will, by which he declared the electoral prince his univerfal heir, but it 
ne the emperor to acquieſce in it, who, till that time, was vigoron!ly folts 
. 


n 


wy ne, by his miniſter at Madrid, for a wil! in tavout of the archduke. As 
__ lecond treaty, it appears, by the powers, which are in print, that it 
10 en in Holland, by a joint negotiation of the emperor's plenpotentiary, 
„n thoſe of England, France, and the States General; but, the emperor 
1 ethunig it fit to appear a party in ſuch a negotiation, tor reaſons which 


Pere obrious enough, the treaty was alterwars concluded wahout lum. 
1 0 lay it was unjuſt for that rcaſon, is, at the ſame time, to tiy, the ſe- 
1» WW ets article of the grand alliance was unjuil, tor that was diſpoling of the 
oy” Ponimons of a king then living, by an agreement of two ſtrangers, with one 
. , 4 rot the pretenders. As the emperor was ho party to this last treaty, fo 
| acc was no party to the firſt. It it was condſtent with juttice tor the king 

P England and the ftates to agree, that one of the pretenders fhoutd have 
| f - 4 An le, Without any privity 01 content of the other, or of Span; how 
N - 4 a 1t be un juſt (as tot e nature of the contract) tO curer uo an agrece 
end one, only, of the pretenders, tor ditributing the ſucccfſion among 
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ai wech? When controverſies ane between tovereign Princes, there 

I}; ww * 0 8 * * — 
| „ ſucheature to determine of the right ; and they are at liber ty to 1Etuic to 
mt to a medliation, winch is often hard to bring about, becaute both pare 


Mult agree in the mediators, Conttoverſies of this fort, would never 
Fe an end, but in the ruin of one of the parties, and, perhaps, of neigh» 
Wig nations, m the contequence, unleſs other princes and ftatus may, by 
MOprr nterpoltition, in uch a manner as they think moſt agreeable to the 
Wiceand to the good of their own ſabj=-&ts, oblige all the preteiiders to re- 
MENON CXtrenmtios, and in caſe of obſtumcy, On any ſi de, to alliſt thoſe, 
wire willing to yield, for the ſake of peace, This has been the approved 
e of all ages, A well founded apprehenſion of an unrcaſonable in- 
© vt power, in a neighbouring prince, has been always held to be a juſt 
nne Of making war: It may be better defended to be a juſt reaſon to 
"Ment i hy treaty, An accetiion of the entire Spaniſh domimons, either to 
pero (whole claim was tor himfelt and his lineal deſcendunts,) or to 
her, mutt, unqueſtionably, have formed a power extremely terrible to 
of Europe. It was, therefore, neceſiuy to think of dividing the 
lion, or turning it out of the direct line, for the common ſecurity of 
en., Princes are bound to provide for the ſafety vt their tubjects, 
rene ways: Il the moſt chgible cannot be arrived at, they muſt 
we nen methods as are practicable, It was viſible, the French king was 
wech not to acquieſce in the renunciations : His flatterers had abfolutely 
"Wed him in the opinion, that all thoſe ſolemn acts were inſignificant ; 
9 make good theſe ſentiments, he had not only employed his lawyers, 
Am arms, in the diſpute, for many years, This the emperor well 
WY, u is expretly declared in the ſeparate article of the grand alli- 
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conſent to this partition. It is certain, that, by our conſti— 
tution, all toreign negotiations were truſted entirely to the 
crown : That the king was under no obligation by law to 
communicate ſuch ſecrets to his council, or to hear, much 
leſs was he obliged to follow, their advice. In particular it 
was faid, that the keeper of the great ſeal had no ſort of au— 
thority, to deny the putting it, either to powers for a treaty, or 
to any treaty which the King ſhould agree to. That the law gives 
no direction in ſuch matters, and he could not refuſe to put 
the great feal to any thing, for which he had an order from 
the king, unleſs the matter was contrary to law, which had 
made no proviſion in this cale, They inſiſted moſt on the 


ance:“ Sothat, when the accident happened, the war was inevitable : and 
the accident was expected every day. 8 care had been taken to form the 
neceflary alhances, on the coneluſion of the treaty of Rytwick ; nothing 
was determined, as to the Spanith fuccettion ; no proviſion for ſecuring any 
thing ſtipulated by the grand alliance. On the contrary, ſome things had 
paticd, at that time, which neceff.urilv made a ftrangenels between the em- 
peror and the protertant princes. No arguments were omitted to draw bim 
mto new meatures, in order to make the * ieparate aiticle of the vrand 
alliance? higniticant and ettectual. And it was highly reaſonable to inſiſt 
upon terms, when it was io trefſh in memory, wheie the burden of the laſt 
war lay. But, by reafon of the very flow meatures of the court of Vienna, 
and the particular intereſts, which the emperor thought himſelt under the 
necelhity ot managing with the cout at Madrid, nothing had been done, or 
Was likely to be done, on that fide; and, at the ſame tune, the ſubjects of 
England and Holland ſeemed neitner willing, nor able, to enter into a new 
war, France did not only continue armed, as during the war, but was at 
Valt expence in buying horſes for remounting their cavalry, and line the 
able men, as faſt as they were diſbanded by the confeder.tes. Without a 
lreaty, a war was inevitable, or rather, France was matter of all, without a 
war, This was the unhappy. necetiity, under which the king aud the ftites 
found themiclves. And, in ſuch circum{taaces, where: was the mjuſtice 
to nccept of the contract of ne Frencu king md the Dauphin, to content 
themtelves with a part only of the vatt ſucceion, and fuch a part, as would 
not only be at leatt inconvenient to the parties conteueting, but to the genes 
ra] liberty and ſecurity of ILufope, rather than lcave hun in cucunſtances 
to lige the whole, or, at lcaſt, to take the unmeckate potlethon ot thot- 
parts, which would receflunty and fulventy endanger the trade and ſafety of 
tae Knghth and the Daten? Upon the tout of tins treaty, the king and the 
ſtares acquired un explicit and direct right to compel the French king to 
acquetce in the ſhate allotted to hum, wich perhaps was wanting before. 
For though pain, in retpect of the ſeveral renunctitions and folemn acts, 
bud an exprets right to oppoſe the futuſe pretences of France to any part 
ot that tach, vet it was not plain, that, by renewing his claun, he 
violated any league with England and Holland, winch would be the catc 
after his entermy mto that treaty, "Thee 13 another very confiderable thing 
to juſtity this treaty, it it be true, as it has been affirmed, that, dwing 
the tiantactions in Holland in ne funnnet 1699, the emperor's miniltters, 
though they declued they cou d not make thentelyes parties to an agtee— 
ment for dinembering of the Spaniſh monarchv, which would u holly 
ruin theu att at Machtic, yet they did not exprets any great aver ſion to 
be fernmty torced to loine reafonable terms. It has hot Otten been 
Known, that a dchberate act of three lovereign powers, made upon very 
weighty grounus, has been to trankly called * unjuſt.“ The emperor has 
nut found cane to give it that hard name; nav, the French themielves, 
who have violated this treaty in the matt open and ſhameleis manner, and 
want to the higheit degres an excute tor breach ot faith, and had a good 
ones it the treaty was unjuſt, yet they have never called it by thit name, 
but have cout. nic thenitclves to take up the wretched pretence, that, by 
breaking the leugie, they hwe purſued the ſpirit and meaning of it." 
The Author then proceeds to juſtity the witlom of the treaty, „pd to flu , 
that it was the only means left to prevent the unpenchng dettruction of F11- 
rope; and that, w ihe kung of it, the mterett of tac houte of Auſtria was 
ſincerely eipouſcd, awl folicitous care uſed, that the balance of Europe 
ſhould nat be entirely broken, and at the fime tune England and Holland did 
not neglect theinſches, but made fuch a difiribiution, as might be leaſt pre- 
jrticial to their intercit, 4 Ihe three things, fays he, which they were 
principally obliged to take care of, were ther tecarity, their trade, and tlie 
common interereſt of ine proteſtant religion. -'In order to this, they were 
firit to take cure of the barrier in Flanders, lor nriking good whereot ſo much 
money hid been ſpent, and 45 much blood had been fb I, it being denion- 
ſtrably pln, that, it France was potſefled „f the Spanifty Netherlands, it was 
not poſlible tor the Dutch to bent long the expence of {upporting tacintelves ; 
and when they fell a prey to France (notwithttnding the van. qiſcomſes we 
heard not long betore) England was not likely to be free any great 
while. 

« The ſecond thing, which concerned both nations highly, was the pre- 
ſerving the trade of Spain, and the we of her ports. | 

„% The third thing, Which counce rned Englund and the Dutch not a little, 
was to keep the Weſt-Indies, amd the trade thitner, in the condition they 
then food. For it will not be denied, if ever France can appropriate to itſelf 
the trade of Spam, and the management ot the Spanith Welt-Indies, the will 
{von be mittrets of the world, 

„hel were the things to be firſt looked after, and for theſe the treaty 
did fully provide. It is not to be denied but that the Purkey trade 
was of great conſequence to both nations, and the trade of Italy not in- 
conkderable, etpecially, to Holland; and it were to be wiſhed, that every 
thing could have been entirely gated : Bus, when that was impollible, the 
molt weight was to be lad on what was of the greateſt conſequence. 

« —— The tiemy of partition, if it had been ſtood to, had placed Spain, 
the Weit-Indies, the Netherlands, and Mils in fich bands, as Frince could 
Expect no lincerc a{hitance from. \What real dition ot power Naples and 
Sicily would have brought to her, is not {0 pln. France is a compleat united 
ſtrength. Whether ſhe would have been fironger by the poſteſſion of two 
remote countries, whoſe natives have the utniolt h tred to the French, ex- 
perience only would have ſhewn, Italy would have been alarmed to the laſt 
degree, to nnd the French taking poſſeſſion of ſo large a part ot it, which it 
could not be poſſible to prevent, conſidering the power and prepar tions of 
France, But this would not have been the firit tune, that the French had 
got to be maſters of Naples and Sicily, and yet were not able to hold them. 
Certain it ie, the court of Rome would have found itfelf obliged to ſet all 
its engines on work to prevent the eſtabliſhing ot that ſlavery, which was 
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other fide upon the concluding a treaty of this importance, 
without communicating it firſt to the privy council. During 
this debate, ſome lords having ſpoke very reflectingly on the 
French king. the earl of Rockeſter animadverred upon them, 
alledging, that all men ought to ſpeak reſpectfully ot 
crowned heads ; and that this duty was more particularly in- 
cumbent on the peers of a kingdom, who derive all their 
honour and luſtre from the crown. This was ſeconded by 
another earl, who ſaid, That the king of France was not 
only to be teſpected, but likewiſe to be feared, To whom 
another lord replicd, 'That he hoped no man in England 
needed to be afraid ot the French king; much lets the peer, 
who ſpoke laſt, who was too much a friend to that monarch, 
to fear any thing from him. Thus ended the firſt day of 
the debate F. 

The earl of Portlind apprehending, that this might fall 
too heavily upon him, got the King's leave to communicate 
the whole matter next day to the houſe, when he told them, 
that he had not concluded the treaty alone, but had, by rhe 
king's order, acquainted bx of his chief miniſters with it, 
who were the earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, the vil- 
count Lonſdale, the lord Somers and Hallifax, and ſecretary 
Vernon. Upon which theſe lords, being like wiſe freed by 
the king from the oath of ſccreſy, informed the houle, that 
the carl of ſerſey having in the king's name called them toge- 
ther, the treaty was read to them; and that they excepted to 
ſeveral things in it, but they were told, that his majeſty had 
carried the matter as far as was poſſible, and that he could 
obtain no better terms. That therefore when they were thus 
aflured, that no alterations could be made, but that every 
thing was ſettled, they gave over inſiſting on particulars; and 
only adviſed, that his majeſty might not engage himſelf in 
any thing, that would bring on a new war, fince the nation 
had been ſo unealy under the laſt. This was carried to the 

| king, and that, a few days after, he told ſome of them, that 
he was made acquainted with their exceptions ; but, how 
reaſonable ſoever they were, he had driven the matter as far 
as he could. The earl of Pembroke ſaid to the houſe of 
lords, he had offercd the king thole advices, that he thought 
were molt for his ſervice, and for the good of the nation; 
but that he did not think himſelf bound to give an account 
of that to any other perſons. He was not the perſon aimed 
at; for which reaſon there was nothing ſaid, either againſt 
him, or the earls of Marlborough or Jerſey. Upon this the 
debate went on. Some ſaid, this was a mockery, to atk ad- 
vice when there was no room for it. It was anſwered, that 
the king had aſked advice of his privy council, and they had 
iven it; but that, ſuch was the royal prerogative, that it 
was ſtill free ro him to follow it or not, as he ſaw caule, 

In concluſion, after three days debate, the houle of lords 
reſolved to ſet out th.s whole matter in an addreſs to the king, 
complaining both of the partition treaty, and of the method, 
in which it had been carried on. The lord Wharton moved 
an addition to the addrefs, that, whereas the French king had 
broke that treaty, they ſhould adviſe his majeſty to treat no 
more with him, or rely on his word, without a real ſecurity. 
This was much oppoſe by all thote, who were againlt en— 
gaging ma new War They taid, all motions of that kind 
ought to come from the houſe of commons, who only could 
ſupport tuch an advice, which did in effed engage us in a 


inevitably coming upon them, "They would be diſcerning enough to ſec, that 
from that hour the French king became peaceably ſettled in the poſicfiion of 
Naples and Sicily, the pope muſt fink in bis character, and would be no 
more than a French bittop. The ret of the catholic world would hardly 
contider tant as a common tather, who could be made and unmidle at the 
pleaſure of France, Without pretending to prophecy, one may ſay literally, 
that heaven and earth would have been moved upon this occaton, The 
church would have drawn out all ber forces ſpiritual and temporal; and, 
buiides the influence ſhe would always have upon the Italian princes and 
ſtates, which 1s avowedly not little, they themſelves are quick- tghted enough 
to ſeg, what different figures the princes of France make in this age from 
what they made beretotore, and to team caution from fo ſigniſicant examples. 
Bulides the pope's remonitrauces would have had the more authority as 
well as vigour, from the ſcandalous appearance it would have had to the 
wile world, that France, in conjunction with two heretic powers, ſhould 
diſpoſe of the fiefs of the church. The emperor would undoubtedly have 
ten ſolicited by all forts of arguments to aſſiſt the church, and ailert the 
liberty of Italy; and, how far he might have been able to reſiſt, might not 
be ditheult ro gueſs. All the catholic princes of Germany were at liberty to 
act as the conjuncture invited them. The Italians would not have appre- 
hended any thing from Spain ; they would have underſtood eafily, which 
way the archduke's wiſhes would go. The duke of Lorrain's affection to 
the houſe of Auſtriu is fo well known, that it is certain the French could have 
depended on nothing from Milan in his nands. And though the late chan- 
cellor in his letter ſaid, That, if the treaty ſhould take place, and Milan 
could not be relieved by ſea, it would be of little hignification in the hands 
of any prince,” we fee he was miſtaken, and that very powertul rehets might 
be ſent by land to Milan, and the emperor al empire might always have an 
open way into Italy through that country, "The king of France would have 
been cautious to have left his frontier naked towards Flanders, when in poſ- 
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new war; nor could they lay the blame on the breaking o, 
treaty, which they were reſolved to condemn. 'They ac 
excepted to the words * real ſecurity' as ambiguous; be 
the majority of the houſe agreed to it, for there was ſuch 
treachery in the French negotiations, that they could not h. 
relied on without a good guarantee, and the pledge of fon 
ſtrong places. It now plainly appeared, that the deſigy wa 
to ſet on the houſe of commons to impeach ſome lords, who 
had been concerned in the partition treaty ; for it was no. 
to ſend the addreſs to the commons for their concurrence. n. 
that was not carried. 

The addreſs was to this effect: “ That their lordth;, 
having conſidered the treaty ot the 21ſt of February, or +, 
15th of March 1700, made wiih the French king, Opeth! 
with the ſeparate and ſecret articles, which his majetty bad 
been pleaſed to communicate to them, did molt humbiy +. 
preſent to him, that, to their great ſorrow, they found u 
matters thereof to have been of very ill contequence to 
peace and ſafety of Europe; for that, beſides the occafin, ; 
might have given to the late king of Spain, to have made h;; 
will in favour of the duke of Anjou, if that treaty had taken 
effect, the prejudice to his majeſty and his ſubjects, and jr. 
deed to all Europe, by the addition of Sicily, Naples, fey, 
ports of the Mediterranean, the province of Guipuſcoa, an; 
the duchy of Lorrain, had been not only very great, but con. 
trary to the pretence of the treaty itſelf, which was to pte 
vent any umbrage that might have been taken, by un. 
ting ſo many ſtates and dominions under one head. Thy: 
by all the informations they had had of that fatal treat, 
they could not find, that the verbal orders and inftrc. 
tions (if any were given to his majeſty's plenipotentiz. 
ries) were ever conſidered in any of his majeſty's councils; 9 
that the draught of that treaty had ever been laid before 93 
majelty, at any meeting of his council, much leſs that it wi 
adviſed or approved of by any council or committee of cou;- 
cil. W heretore they thought themſelves bound in duty 90 
his majeſty, and juſtice ro their country, moſt hunibly 9 
beſeech him, that, for the future; he would be pleaſed to re. 
quite and admit, in all matters of importance, the advice of 
his natural born ſubjects, whoſe known probity and fortune 
might give him and his people a juſt affurance of their fide. 
lity to his ſervice : and that, in order thereunto, he would 
be pleated to conilitute a council of fuch perſons, to whom 
his majeſty might be pleaſed ro impart all affairs both at home 
and abroad, which might any way concern him and his do- 
minions. For as interett and natural affection to their coun- 
try would incline them to with the welfare and profperity of !t 
much more than others, who had no ſuch ties upon them; 
and as their experience and knowledge of their country wobl 
allo render them more capable than ftrangers, of adviſing his 
majeſty in the true iatereſts of it; ſo they were conliden!, 
that, after ſuch large and repeated demonſtrations of his ſub- 
Jects duty and affect:on, his majeſty could not doubt of their 
zeal in his ſervice, nor want the knowledge of perſons fit to 
be employed in all his moſt ſecret and arduous affairs. And 
that, fince it appeared the French King's accepting of ti? 
king of Spain's will was a manifeſt violation of that treaty, tac? 
humbly adviſed his majeſty, in future treatics with that prince 
to proceed with ſuch caution, as might carry: a real ſecurity. 

This addreſs being carried by the lord-keeper alone to Re: 
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ſeſſion of a prince of the boaſe of Auſtria, or to have left the Rune ts 
guarded, when the pape would be ture to have a prevailing power unn 11s 
ecclchaitical electors, and the other catholic Princes of tic empire. [ 1119 
would have been the higheit jecurity to the proteſtant iaterett, tot 2 
certainly we were above all other things concerned. Italy would hang 
the ſcene of the war, where upon all accounts we ought to wiſh it, ad! 
only as being the moſt remote trom us. The apprchenſion of 4 cas 
league, which is no chimera, and which it is to be juſtly feared mi x6 
munedinte contequence of a ſettied peace amoag the popllh pobcis, me 
the zeal of the emperor, as well as of the French king, is contdered, we 
bave been far removed, In ſuch a ſtate of things we could apprehend 
thing to our trade, not even in the Mediterranean, All parties Would ab 
tound it reaſonable to be courting the great naval powers of the world. x 
nught be neuter, it we thought fir, or might have made our own term. 
We were not bound to take any other fhare in the war than we pleated; Is 
though we ſtood obliged to ice the treaty executed, yet in the utmo!! tri: 
nels that was all, We were not bound to maintain the reſpective 1 
ties in potictfion ; We might have enjoyed the advantages of peace, or * 
might have otherwile tound our advantages in return tor our aſliſtaucc 
cale we chole to give it to either fide,” , 
here was ſo gicat warmth in the debates of the commons cone. 
this treaty, that more than one of the members broke in upon rr 
cency and good manners to u high degree. Seymour, Bolles, hgh 
compared the dividing “ another man's kingdom to robbing 0! rhe us ; 
Way.“ It was called 4 * felonious treaty,” which, as the report then N ah 
king ſo highly reſemed, that he dropped an expreſſion, ligultg g', ©, 
the diſparity of their condition had * prdarena him, he wou an 
| 
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| Fngton, who there found two or three of the lords in wait- 


ing, to make a ſhew of a houſe, it was prefented, on the 
24th of March, to his majaſty, who anſwered, That it con- 
rained matter of very great moment; and that he would al- 
ways take care, that all treaties, he made, ſhould be for the 
honour and ſafety of England.” The king ſeemed to bear this 
cenſure of the treaty with his uſual coldneſs : And the new 
miniſters continued ſtill in his confidence, but he laid the 
matter much to heart. Now he perceived the error he had 
fallen into, by the change he had made in the miniſtry, It 
was plain, they reſolved to govern him in every thing, and 
not to be governed by him in any one thing. | 

#1701] On the 31ſt of March, the king acquainted the com- 
mons,* I har having received an account from Mr. Stanhope,his 
envoy, at the Hague, that the French embaſlador there had 
declared, that the king his maſter had no other anſwer to re— 
turn to the demands of the States-General, than that he was 
ready to renew the treaty of Ryſwick, it being all the ſccuri— 
ty the States were to expect; and that he had no orders to 
've any anſwer to his majeſty's envoy ; but, if his majeſty 
had any thing to demand, it might be done by his embaflador 
at Paris, or the French miniſter at London ; and that he had 
do command to treat with any but the States. And his ma- 
jeſty having alſo received two reſolutions of the States, and a 
memorial trom their envoy in England, relating to the ſhips 
they were ſending to join his majeſty's fleet, and the ſuccours 
they deſired might be haſtened to them, by virtue of the 
treaty of March 3, 1677; his majeſty had thought fit to 
communicate the whole to that houſe, that they might be 
particularly informed of the preſent ſtate of affairs abroad, 
where the negotiations ſeemed to be at an end, by the poti- 
tive an{wer the French embaſſador had given to the States, 
which bis majeſty recommended to the ſerious confideration 
of that houſe, as a matter of the greateſt weight and conſe— 
quence, and defired they would give him fuch advice upon 
it, as might be for their own ſecurity, and that of the States- 
General, and the peace of. Europe.” 

The commons, having taken this meſſage into confidera- 
tion on the 2d of April, refolved unanin:ouſly, © 'That the 
humble advice of this houſe be given to his majeſty, to de- 
fire, that his majeſty will be pleated to carry on the negotia- 
tions in concert with the States-General, and take ſuch mea- 
ſures therein, as may moſt conduce to their ſafety; and that 
his maj: ſty would purſue the treaty made with the States- 
General, the zd of March, 1677; and to aſſure him, that 
they would effectually inable him to ſupport the treaty of 
1677.” By this treaty made by king Charles with the Dutch, 
England was bound to aſſiſt them with ten thoutand men, 
and twenty ſhips of war, if they were attacked. "Though 
the king knew what the commons meant by confining him to 
the treaty of 1677, and ſpe«King in general terms ot his pro— 
viding for their ſecurity, namely, to evade his defire of form- 
ing a confederacy for a new war, without which he foreſaw 
France would never yield up any part of the Spaniſh mo- 
narcy ; he returned, however, to their reſolution of advice, 
this ſoft anſwer, That, according to their advice, he had 
given orders to his envoy at the Hague to carry on the ne- 
gotiations in concert with the States-General, ind to take 
luch meaſures therein, as might conduce to their ſecurity. 
He thanked them for the aſſurance they had given, that they 
would eff-Etually inable him to ſupport the treaty of 1677 ; 
and told them, that he would purſue the ſame, as they ad- 
viled ; and he did not doubt, but the readinets, which they 


The tranflation of the letter is as follows. 


* Philip by the grace of God, king of Spain, both Sicilies, &c. to the 
noſt potent prince and lord William king of Great Britain, &c. Our moſt 
dear brother and couſin, health and proſperity, Moſt ſcrene and potent 
prince, moſt dear brother and couſin; tince we are, after perfecting of our 
uney, arrived at this court, and have there taken poſſeſſion of all the king- 
wm and dominions belonging to the crown of Spain, we will not delay 
Jung your majeſty notice of it, and to aflure you at the ſame time, that no- 
"ng is more defired by us than the cultivating of a mutual friendſhip with 
vr majeſty and your crown, that ſo we may by real figns let your majeſty 
'& the inclination of our mind, and that we may allo in this imitate the ex- 
"ples of the moſt ſerene kings, our predeceſſors, always mindful of the 
re of the Chriſtian world. Thus may the moſt good and great God 
"> Four life with his grace,” 


Your majeſty's moſt loving brother, 


Given at our palace 
of Buen - Retiro, 


the 24 of March, 
1701. 


Philip, King. 
Joſeph M. de la Puerta. 


I His majeſty's letter to the king of Spain was likewiſe in Latin, and the 
ation of it is as follows: 


i lauen the third, by the grace of God, king of Great Britain, France, 
and, defender of the faith, &c. to the molt ſerene and potent prince, 
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had ſhewn upon this occaſion, would very much contribute 
to the obtaining ſuch a ſecurity, as was dcfired.” 

Though the commons could not, upon this occaſion, be 
carried farther than to adviſe the King to purſue the treaty of 
1677; the houſe of lords, however, addreſſed him to 
enter into leagues offenſive and defenſive with the emperor 
and other princes and ſtates, who were intereſted againſt the 
conjunction of the French and Spaniſh monarchies. This 
coldneſs and uncertainty in the Engliſh councils gave the 
French great advantages, in their negotiations both in Ger- 
many and Portugal. They tried the courts of Italy, but 
without ſucceſs ; only the duke of Mantua conſented, that 
they ſhould make a ſhew, as if they had ſurprized him, and 
ſo force him to put Mantua into their hands. The pope and 
the Venetians would not declare themſelves. The former 
tavoured the French, as the latter did the emperor, who be- 
gan the war with a pretenſion on the duchy of Milan, as a 
ict of the empire, that devolved on him; and he was 
making magazines, both in Tirol and at Trent. The French 
icemed to deſpiſe all he could do, and did not apprehend, 
that it was poſſible for him to march an army into Italy. 
zoth the king and the States-General prefſed him to make 
that attempt. The elector of Bavaria and ſome of the circlcs 
had agreed to a neutrality this year; ſo that there was no 
hope of doing much upon the Rhine ; and the French were 
making the Italians feel, what inſolent maſters they were like 
to prove. This produced a general uncafineſs among them, 
which determined the emperor to ſend an army into Italy un— 
der the command of prince Eugene. England was all this 
while very unwilling to engage ; yet, for tear we ſhould at 
laſt fee our interelt fo clearly, that we muſt have fallen into 
it, thoſe, who were pract:fed on to embroil the nation, ſo 
that we might not be in a condition to mind foreign affairs, 
ſet on toot a deſign to impeach the former miniſtry. 

In the mean tune, a letter written in Latin came to the 
king from the king of Spain, giving notice of his accctlion to 
the crown 4, | 

This letter was delivered by Torcy on the 19th of April, 
N. S. to the earl of Mancheſter at Paris, who deſired him, as 
count 1 allard had left England, to tranſtwit it to his maſter. 
It was dated, the day after king Philip entered into Spain; 
but the date and the letter were viſibly written at different 
times, The King ordered the letter to be read in the cabi- 
net-council on the 13'h of April; where there was a ſhort 
debate concerning it, but it was never brought into any fur- 
ther deliberation there. The earl of Rochetter ſaw, that the 
king ſeemèd diſtruſtful of him, and reſerved to him in the 
mailer, and was highly offended at it, He and the reſt of 
the new miniſtry pretled his majeſty to own the king of Spain, 
and to anſwer the letter; and, fince the Dutch had done fo, 
it ſeemed reaſonable, that the king ſhould likewiſe do it. 
They prevailed at laſt, but with much dificulty. The thing 
was kept ſecret, and was not communicated to the privy 
council or to the two houſes ; nor did the king ſpeak of it to 
any of the foreign minilters. The Paris Gazette gave the 
world the firſt notice of it. This, being carried in ſuch a 
manner, ſeemed the more ſtrange, becauſe his miniſtry had 
ſo lately condemned a former one, for not communicating 
the partition treaty to the council, before it was concluded ; 
and yet had, in a matter of great conſequence, fo ſoon for- 
got the cenſures, which they had thrown out fo liberally 
upon the ſecrecy with which that matter had been tranl- 
acted, *. 


the lord Philip the fifth, by the ſame grace, king of Spain, both Sicihes, Je- 
ruſilem, Lladia, &c. Archduke of Auſtria, duke of Burgundy, Brabant, 
and Milan, er of Haptburg, Fl nders, Tirol, Nc. our moſt (ear brother 
and coulin, greeting, Moſt 1erene and mult potent prince, brother, and 
coulin, we have received your majeſty's letter of the 24th of March laſt, 
Which was tor many reatons very acceptable to us, as well becaute it gave us 
notice of your happy arrival in your kingdom of Spain, and of your coming 
to the poſleſſion of it, and taking upon you the government of the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging; as becauſe you have aſſured us, that your ma- 
jeſty hath a mind, that the moſt ancient Ro and correſ ndence be- 
twixt the two crowns ſhall remain inviolable. We have indeed v. illingly 
embraced this opportunity to congratulate your majeſty, on your happy ac* 
ceſſion to the crown of Spain, and to certity to you how much we value oe 
and how great a defire we have, that your nageſty ſhould know, that we — l, 
with great application, do all that we can, that the mutual union $900 ing 
betwixt us by treaties and friendſhip be cloſer united, and that the advantage 
of both nations may every day be more and more promoted mod, Foul ks 
which we hope will alſo end in the advantage and proſperity of al Europe. 
For the reſt, we recommend your majeity to the care and 3 ot 
Almighty God. Given at our palace at Kenkington, the 17th of April, in 
the year of our Lord 1701, and of the 13th of our reign. 


Your majeſty's moſt loving brother and couſin, 
William R. 
James Vernon. 


This 
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The earl of Mancheſter, having received an account from 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon of his majeſty's anſwer to the king of 
Spain's letter, informed Torcy, the French miniſter, of it; 
and took notice of it to the Spaniſh embaſſador, who did not 
know before, that his maſter had wrote to king William. 
But the emperor's miniſter at Paris, ſoon hearing what had 
paſſed, expteſſed great ſurprize to the earl of Manchetter, 
and ſaid, that this ftep woul! diſcourage the emperor s 
friends, The earl anſwered, that it was no more than what 
the States-General had done, and that he ſaw how the empire 
itfelf was divided. 

Mr. Stanhope likewiſe complimented the Spaniſh embaſſa- 
dor at the Hague, upon the recognition of the king of Spain 
by king Wilham, while monfieur d'Avaux, the French em- 
baſlador at the Hague, preſented an amuſing memorial to the 
Statrs-General, ſetting forth, That having tranſinitted their 
reſolution of the firſt of April to his maſter, wherem they 
deſired the negotiations might be reſumed, in conjunction 
with the king of England's envoy, for maintaining the peace 
of Europe, and providing for their own ſecurity ; and that 
their lordthips having at the ſame time declared, they wiſhed 
nothing ſo much, as that thoſe negotiations might be brought 
to a ſpeedy and good concluſion with his maſter; ro whom 
he ha given an account of the anſwer he gave their Jordlhips 
concerning the admirtunce of the Englith envoy, and he had 
entirely approved the ſame, and was pleaſed with the affur- 
ances given by their lordſhips of the defire they had to pre- 
ſerve the peace. And, as his majeſty continued in the re- 
ſolution of maintaining the public tranquility, he would con- 
ſent to every expedient, that might conduce towards fſecur- 
ing the common good and repole of Cnriſtendom; and that, 
in order thereunto, his majeitv had no ſooner been acquaint— 
ed with their lordſhips deſign of renewing the conferences, 
but he had commanded his embatlador to teſume the fame, 
and cont:nuc at the Hague.“ 

Notwithſtanding this ſpecious declaration, the defign of 
the French politics was ſt Il to keep out the Engliſh envoy, 


* This letter was 25 follows (Cole, p. 379.) 
SIR, 


After the proteſtations, which we hive made to your majeſty, in our [ft 
letter, of the 23d of Ape il, nat to enter ito any negotiation with France, 
but m concert with England, we have thought fit to aſk of the count d' Avaux, 
embaſſudor extraordinary of his mott Chriſtiumnmzjeſty, uf he was inchned 
and authorized to re-enter into the nego;ninon, in the mmer it was begin 
in conjunction with the minitter of your majeſty; as you may fee, by our 
retolution of the 2d of this month, here aumexed. Count d' aux hang 
ſent this to his molt Chriſtian majeity, pretentech us, after the retwin of his 
couricr, with the memoriil, ot which we join likewiſe a copy to this letter, 
We have immediately communicated it to Mr. Stanhope, cron CXtTuO7- 
diumaty from your myetty, and, atte having. concerted with him about it, 
we found in the ſaid menonal, certain obicurities, winch made us doubt of 
its true tenſe : For that reafor,, we thought it neccilary to thew the count 
d' Avaux the letter, winch we did ourfelves the honour to write to Your ma— 
jeſty, on the 273d of Apiil last, and our engagements go take no mentiires in 
the nevotianon, but in concert with you. Tue count d' Avaux aniwered 
our deputies, [hat he was come hither only to treat about means to pre— 
ſerve the general peace, and to effablith our particular fecurty ; That, it we 


concert on this with your majeity, he bad nothing to ay agamit it; and 


tut Ne Wits contented, that you majeſty's CINVOY thould ait at the (em- 
f-rences to be held about thhs : Dit that he was not at all authorize COMBITERL 
into negotiation with 1s, about the iateretts of England, which weie to be 
treaied ot cifewhe e. Upon tins, our deputies reprefented, "Vhat, in the 
conferences about a general pence, your ney Wis equally concerned with 
us; that our IeCUPITY contd nor, by any. imcans, be ep'rated treum that ot 
Englund: That the tio nat.ons had, in tilt, a common inteteſt; and that 
we could not but look apr your nitcenty 
mach, us in the pretent 
Bin, notwithitunding iet 
they could aliedge, count d' Aviux pethited in the torementioned aniver, 
ſaving, That be ha} no other ordes ; That he would fend our retoiution {of 
Ahich YOUur myenY will here ce the Copy) ty the court of France, without 
giving the. leait hopes of un ant er contormable to our ſentiments, Upon 
the icport, winch has been made to us, we have judged, thit thus tacy 
Huld feparatc the intercus of Kugland trom thole ot our republiss We 
look upon them as witparatlc; and, as it is a plain cate that they are ſo, we 
could draw wo other cont ton trom tins proceeding, but that, on the ide of 
France, there was a ig! to cad the conterences, and to content to none of 
the fecunties demanded, which aic ſo accetiary to the prelervation of the 
kingdoms of your wajctty, ind of our epublic, We are obliged to give 
your najelty notes ot ail this. We protetl, that, our interetts being tlie 
{une with thole of your majelty, in this uegotiation, and infeparable one 
from the other, we hall not futter them tobe divided in any manner, In the 
ne while, lin, we cannot but reprolent to YOUur u: jeſty the prelling Oeca— 
hon we have to be attilted, without lots of time, if we will prevent the ruin 
we are th,catened with, and the apparent danger, in which we are. You 
knov. io, the bottom, the ſtate of our altairs ; and you can ealily judge, 
it it be pollible, in the. ficuation in which we are, to reüſt forces fo 
much Iuperivty as thole of France are. It is that which made us deſtic, 
with lo much carneſtacts, the execution of the teaty, which recewed 
the approbntion of the parliament, in the year 1678, betwixt King Charles 
II. ot glorious mmoy, and this tare, We repeat, now, our mott earneit 
mitances to have quickly the lhpuleted furcours, ain the entire execution of 
the ſaid treaty, We flaiter ourtelves, that your mmeſty will make a ferions 
reflection on the condition in which we arc, particularly after the potitive at- 
ſurances, which you have given us, that the refulutions of your parhu- 
ment were to intereſt themſelves vigorouſly in our preſervation, and to ailitt 
us in the neceſſity, in which we ate, by turniſhing the ſuccours we are agreed 
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and to engage the States to treat ſeparately. The Dutch de Is « 
puties immediately apprehended their meaning by the am. pt 
biguity of the memorial, and therefore preſſed count d'Ay,, vince 
to explain himſelf, letting him know at the ſame time, the. * 
the States would not enter into any negotiation with Franc. pref 
but in conjunction with England, their intereſts in this cc. ry” 
being inſeparable; and that they muſt infiſt upon a pofiriy, $ the! 
anſwer to that point, eſpecially now that his Britannic gn. —_ 
jeſty's owning the king of Spain had removed the princj,, s- 
objection, that was before infiſted upon againſt treating wk whicl 
the miniſters of England, The French embattidor, to del, ** 
his anſwer, deſited time to ſend for new inſtruct ons to coutt N 
which they appeared no way forward to ſend him; their de. _ 
ſign being to draw the buſineſs into -a conſiderable length; 11 
which gave them opportunity to ſtrengthen themſelves dats 3 a 
on the tronticrs of Holland, and to fecure the Milaneſe, EVE 
Two or three fruitleſs conferences paſſed at the Hague HEY 
wherein the French embaſlador was fi:ll attempting to dray > ow 
the States to treat alone, without the concurrence of Englane Chari 
which they would by no means agree to. His majeſty in * * a 
turn did all that lay in his power to aſſiſt them ; for whic; i ME 
end he {cnt the three Scots regiments, retained in his on | 0 
pay in Scotland, over into Holland. When the States h:4 
procured all pothbic ſupplies and reinforcements by their mg. 10 


ney and intereſt from princes abroad. and had cxetted the 
power to the utmoſt at home, they wrote a letter to the kin: 


2 : \'0; WE States- 
to inform him how matters flood with them, and to dete cauſe 
the troops to be tent over to their aſſiſtance without delle, ſuppor 
as ſtipulated by the creaty of 1677. Upon which the king refhoe 

* . 3. . 3 ' . a J , 
on the 8th of May, ſent this mellage to the houſe of com will be 
Mons. 
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IIS muyctty having lately received an account fron 
i, Staghope of the preſent poſture of attairs in 

Y _ " 6. 8 f T | \ * . 
Holtand, and likewiſe a lettet from the States-General, which 
about, We will tell you, fir, in what con-htion France puts itſelt; and 
vour macux will zugge, by that, it our em, which re=-auimates our & 
minds, be #l-ivnded, France, nut contented with having taken potle- 


Lon ot ll the paces in be Netherlands, that remanned to Spain, has your I 
town mt tac, ant cautes, actually every day, formidable forces to fiction. 
nach thither. They draw a line trom the Scheldt, near Antwerp, to the E e 
hlacte. They are going to begin to dium fuch a line according to our 16 and! GTA 
vices, from Antweip to Oitend, They fend a numerous aillery wiv the to aftur 
places, that are neareit to om trontiers, They make, with gicat diſigenct, immine 
may magazines in Flanders, in Brabant, In Gueldcrland, and at Nam; expoſed 
winch they hill up with all forts of ammunition tor war and wbhilierce, |» Pe 


that the 


udes the great tures of torage, which tney gather om all parts. Thy | 
foever is 


buiid forts under the cannon ot ou! pluce 5. Belides they have worked, and 


wols fall, continually to draw the proces, that ate our friends, trom our u. bumbly 
tereſt, to make them enter into their alliance, or to engige then to a good [| 

TTY . 11 - * 8 9 j d 
tabty, at leati, In thoit, by intrigues aud divilions in the empiic, tie; 


but that 
five with 
will inv 
the preſe 


make our friends ulcicls, and wmereate thaſe of Fance. Thus we wr an 
Jurrorndcd, on ui ades, except on the tide of the fea, Sec here, fir, 
out any dignue, the true lituation, to winch we find ourfclics reduces, wil 
Our adding any thing to what is fact, This makes us he pe, that, as your 
majeſty underftands our aftturs pertectly well, you will agree wath us, tat 


al Pretcnt Dur condition is vole, thar Tt ras dung the late Wat, ald woe and Sj; 
than it we were actually atwwar7J whilit they mike 1orts under the can 0 will be | 
Ou! Itiong Places, andTines along our rrontcrs, without out being able i as Your 
Iunder it, as we might do, if we were nt war, ti 

Theile retions oblige us to put ourſelves in a ſtute of defence, more thin il n 
we wee actually attacked, by overflowing our country, and even to cut tt: ot our h 
dikes, to ſecure our frontiers. Wente torced to employ theſe means abs ever you 
all thoſe We 20 l ear in an Open War; 10 th it our lubyects ſutter, len, of vour 
more than they dd, during the laſi war. Hitherto, the winter his ſeived Sh 
as a 10rt ot fecuiiry, let teaton is over; and we are at the brink 0! 0:12 Mope, 
invaded and overturned CVCLY moment, it we do not get prompt aun ny T'ghteou 
We pronic gurteives, lit, that it will come fon your tide, eipecialh, le þ T22e of y 
It I £ pleated aut maugpeny to anlure lis, tnt „our Parliament nud take! aud ſuce 
iolutions, that were tavourahle tor ue. As our necellity 1s Prenyg, F In h 
you to contider well the extremity in which we are, and the impoiltbict the lat 
avoichng our entire ruin, and the overthrow of our republic, it ve e,, reh reſent 
in this condition. We believe, fr, tht the inteieſts of England att * | Kingdom 
teletly united with ours, that we would ſooner expe ourſclves to all hazy q ing to th 
than tutter, that they ſhould be leparatec, or t any meatures, but me 1 5 ö 
cert with vour nasty. It is quite unneceliary to reprefent to vou, that n | ceting) 


preſcrvution Of vom Gen Kuigdoms 5 ght to induce 50 0 prevent ur Tun, 
winlſt we believe the lots to be nieparable from curs. The renten, 1 
are better known to o, than to us, as well as the fatal confrquetges, 
which we are expoted, by leaving us in this condition, This convmees !“, 
that, your myetty will direct every ching by your conſummate witten, 

the good intentions of your parliunent, in tuch 4 manner, as. to ſhes ws 
Europe, that nothing is more advantageous to it, than the alliances ® 


To thi 


England and its triendilhip. As: tor us, we expect, without delay, tu du 
compliſhment ot the above-named treaty : And, we pray God, tit, 40 ſh 

a ö 1 | g . . Ap 7 " g „une * for 
lerve the facred pi fon of your maj! ity, in long health, and your done ral x 

in a tiounthing proiperiry. re at 


Your majeity's very humble ſervants, 


Hague, Muy 
13, 1701. 


The States General of the L nite 
Moves vt the Netherland, 


J. Van Wicher 
By their orde!, F. Fog 


mr, 
"un 
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is of the greateſt importance, And his majeſty, who has ſo 
erfect a knowledge of their country, being entirely con- 
vinced of the hardſhips of their preſent condition, and the 
tear preſſures they nov lie under, which are particularly ex- 
fd in their letter, has thought it abſolutely neceſfiry to 
communicate the fanie to this houſe; that the expectations 
the States have of preſent aſſiſtances from his majeſty, may 
more fully appe sr. And his majeſty does not doubt, but this 
houſe will be ſo juſtly ſenſible of thoſe immediate dangers, to 
which they ſtand expoled, as to take the ſame into their molt 
ſerious and efl-&tuil conſideration; it being moſt evident, 
that the ſafety of England, as well as the very being of Hol- 
lund, do's very much depend upon your reſolution in this 
matter.” 

This meſſage was conſidered the next day, and the com- 
mons reſol-ed, ** That they will effectually aſſiſt his majeſty 
to ſupport his allies, in maintaining the liberty of Europe, 
and will immediately provide ſuccours for the States-General, 
according to the treaty of the 34 of March 1677.” This re- 
ſolution being preſented to the king by the whole houſe, May 
the 10th, he gave them the following anſwer : 


& Gentlemen, 


10 Return you my hearty thanks for the ready aſſurances 
you give me of providing immediate {uccours for the 
States-General, and for the zeal you expreſs for the common 
cauſe, I know nothing, thar can be more effectual tor its 
ſupport both at home and abroad than the unanimous concut— 
rence, which you have ſhewed upon this occaſion. And it 
will be a particular ſatisfact ion to me, in my time, to revive 
the glory, which the Englith nation has formerly had, of 
maintaining the liberty and balance of |,urope.” 
The king: | Kewiſe communicated the letter from the States 
G-neral to the houte of lords, who, on that occation, pieſent— 
ed th s addreſs on the 14th of May: 


* N E your m-1-fty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 

N the lords {jrritual and temporal in parhament al— 
{-mbled, return you: m4jefſly our molt humble thanks, for 
communicating to us the letter from the States-General to 
your majeſty. Ir gives us un opportunity (with great ſatis- 
fiction) to repeat to your eſty the aflurances of our duty, 
and zeal for your ſ-rvice. Ar we take this occaſion further 
to aſſure your majelly, we are very ſenſible of the great and 
imminent danger, to which the States-Gr-neral are at preſent 
expoled. And we do perfectly agree with thr in believing, 
„war ther ſafety and outs are fo infepetabiy united, that what- 
** foever is ruin to the one, muſt be fatal o the other. And we 
bumbly defire your majeſty will be pleaſed, not only to make 
good all the articles of any former tre«ty to the States-Gencral, 


but that you will enter into a ſtrict league offenſive and deten- 


te with them, for our common preſcrvation ; and that you 
will invite into it all princes and ſtates, who are concerned in 
the preſent viſible danger, arifing from the union of France 


nnd Spain. And we further d: fire your majeſty, that you 
n t will be pleaſed to enter into ſuch alliances with the emperor, 
e U as your majeſty ſhall think fit, purſuant to the ends of the 
.. - WT fieity of 1689. Towards all which, we aſſure your majeſty 
not our hearty and ſincere aſſiſtance, not doubting, but, when- 


ec your majeſty ſhall be obliged ro engage tor the defence 
©, WF © your allics, and the ſecuring the liberty and quiet of 
Europe, Almighty God will protect your ſacred perion in {0 
r!phteous a caufe ; and that the unanimity, wealth, and cou- 
rage of your ſubjects will carry your majeſty, with honour 
and lucceſs, through all the dithculties of a juſt war. And 
in the liſt place, with great grief, we take leave humbly to 
| Tevroſent to your majeſty, that the dangers to which your 
| Kingdoms and your allics have been expoled, are chiefly ow- 
ig to the fatal counſels, that prevented your majeſty's ſooner 
uceting your people in parliament.” 


To this the king returned the following anſwer. 


My Lords, 


: 1 thank you for all the expreſſions you make of your 
duty and zeal to my ſervice, and the concern you 

ew for the imminent danger, to which the States-Gene- 
tal are at preſent expoſed, I ſhall take into conſideration 
Voor defires to me, of entering into new meaſures with them 
| and other princes and ſtates, for our common preſervation. 
ad you may be ſure, it ſhall be always my care to make 


t The committee were as follow : 
Mr, Finch, 


22 Sir John-Leviſon Gower, 
 Chiiſtopher Muſgrave, 


Col, Granville, 
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ſuch alliances with our neighbours, as may tend to our own 
and their greateſt tecuritv ; which will be the moſt effectual 
means to raiſe the honour of the Englith nation, in our 


days, to the reputation it hath maintained in any former 
times.“ 


The deſign of impeaching the former miniſtry was now 
beginning to be executed. The handle for bringing it 
about was given by the carl of Portland. When he was 
excuſing his own part in the partition treaty, he ſaid, That, 
having withdrawn himſelf from buſinets, and being at his 
country-houle in Holland, the king ſent for him, defiring 
him to enter upon that negotiation. Upon this, he wrote to 
lecrctary Vernon, to aſk his advice, and the advice of his 
other friends, whether, it was fit for him to meddle in that 
matter, fince his being by birth a foreigner ſeemed a juſt 
excuſe for not engaging in an affair of ſuch conſequence. 
To this the ſecretary an{wered, that all his friends thought 
he was a very proper perſon to be employed in the treaty, 
ſince he had known the progrels of all thoſe treaties, and 
the perſons who were einployed on that occaſion ; and he 
named the lord Sommers among thoſe who had adviſed this, 
The earl of Portland had miſtaken this circumſtance, which 
did not belong to the laſt partition treaty, but to that of the 
year beforc in favour of the electoral prince of Bivaria. The 
houſe of commons hearing ot this, required ſecretary Ver- 
non to Jay betore them that letter, with his anſwer toit; for 
the carl of Portland faid, that he bad left all papers relating 
to that matter in Holland. The ſecretary ſaid, he had re- 
ceived no ſuch letter in the year i699 ; but that led them to 
enquire farther, and they required him to lay before them all 
the letters he had, relating to both the treaties of partition, 
He antwered, that thoſe were the king's ſecrets, writ in con— 
fidence by the perions whom he employed. But as in ſuch 
a cale a houſe of commons will not be put off, and a denial 
re*tacr raites in them more carneſtnels in following their point; 
it was replied, that the king had diſpenſed with the oath of 
ſecrecy, when he ordered all maticrs to be laid before them; 
and they would admit of no excuſe. The ſecretary upon 
this went tothe king, and told him, fince theſe were his ſe— 
crets, he was ready to expole himiclt to the indignation of 
the houſe, and to retuic to ſhew his letters. But the king 
antwered, that his refuſing to do it would not only raiſe a 
ſtorm apainſt himſelf, from which he could not protect him, 
bur likewile occaſion an addreſs to the King, to order him to 
lay every thing before the houſe, which, in the ſtate that 
things were in then, he could not deny. The tecretary, up— 
on thele orders given him at two different times, carried all 
the letters, and laid them before the houſe of commons. Ic 
appeared by theſe, that he had communicated the treaty to 
the King's miniſters, who were in town, about the end of Au- 
guilt 1698: That lord Sommers being then at Tunbridge, 
he went to him; and that he had communicated the project 
both to the carl of Orford and lord Haliifix. Several objec- 
tions were made by them to many parts of the treaty, which 
were mentioned in the ſecretary's letters; but, if better terms 
could not be had, they thought it was more eligible to 
conclude the treaty, than to leave the Spaniſh monarchy to 
be over-run by France, or to involve Eutope in a new war, 
Lord Sommers had alſo put the great feal to blank powers 
for concluding this treaty. When all this was read, thoſe, 
who were ſet on to blow up the fl:ime, moved the houſe to 
impeach ſome ot the miniſters, who had been concerned in 
this tranſaction ; yet in this they proceeded with ſo viſible 
a partiality, that though the earl of Jerſey had figned the 
treaty, and had been embaflador in France, and ſecretary of 
ſtate, while the partition treaty was negociating; yet he, 
having joined himſelf to the new miniſtry, was not quettioned 
about it. The party ſuid, that he had been too eaſily drawn 
into it, but that he was not in the ſecret, and had no thare in 
the councils that projected it. 

On the firſt of April the houſe of commons reſolved, 
© That William earl of Portland, by negociating and con— 
cluding tbe treaty of partition, (which was dettructive to 
the trade of this kingdom, and dangerous to the peace of Eu- 
rope) is guilty, and ſhall be impeached, of high crimes and 


miſdemeanors.” And they ordered fir John Leviſon Gower 


to go up to the lords, and at their bar to impeach the ear], 
and to acquaint their lordſhips, that they will in due time ex- 
hibit particular articles againſt him. They then appointed a 
committee to draw up articles of impeachment* ; and de- 
fired a conference with the lords, at which the commons de- 
livered this paper to the lords : | 


Sir Humphry Mackworth, 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, 
Mr. Howe, 
4 E Mr. 


Sir Godfrey Copley, 
Sir Thomas Powys, 
Lord Mordaunt, 
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It appearing by your lordſhips journal, that your lord- 
ſhips have received information of ſome tranſactions between 
the carl of Portland and Mr. ſecretary Vernon relating to the 
partition of the Spaniſh monarchy ; the commons, having 
the ſaid matter under their conſideration, defire your lordſhips 
will be pleaſed to communicate to the commons what infor- 
mation your lordſhips have had of any tranſactions relating 
to any negotiations or treaties of partition of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, by letter or otherwiſe. And the commons are fully 
aſſured, that your lordſhips will readily concur in aſſiſting 
them in this inquiry, which they conceive abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for the ſafety and honour of this kingdom, and the pre- 
ſervation of the peace of Europe. 


Upon this, the lords ordered to be delivered to the com- 
mons the two Latin commiſſions of powers granted to the 
earls of Portland and Jerſey, for negociating the treaties ; 
one dated the 1ſt of July 1699, and the other on the ſecond 
of January 170, with the paper of the earl of Portland's re- 
lating to his correſpondence with ſecretary Vernon about the 
firſt treaty. 

But, though the earl of Portland was impeached firſt, the 
chief deſign was againſt the carl of Ortord, and the 
lords Sommers and Hallifax. Their enemies tried again 
what uſe could be made of captain Kidd's buſineſs, who 
had been taken, and brought over. He was examined by 
the houſe of commons, but either he could not lay a pro- 
bable ſtory together, or ſome remnants of honeſty, raiſed in 
him by the near proſpect of death, reſtrained him. He 
accuſed no perſon of having adviſed or encouraged his turn- 
ing pirate, He had never talked alone with any of the lords, 
and never at all with lord Sommers. He ſaid, he had no 
orders from them, but to purſue his voyage againſt the 
pirates in Madagaſcar. All endeavours were uſed to perſuade 
him to accuſe the lords: Hc was alſuted, that, it he did 
it, he ſhould be preſerved ; and, it he did it not, he ſhouid 
certainly die for his piracy n; yet this could not prevail on 
him to charge them; ſo that he, with ſome of his crew, 
were hanged on the 23d of May 1701, there appearing not 
ſo much as a colour to faſten any imputation on thoſe lords. 
However, their enemies tried what ule could be made of the 
grant of all that captain Kidd might recover from the pi— 
rates, which ſome bold and ignorant lawyers afhrmed to be 
againſt law. This matter was therefore, for the fourth time, 
debated in the houſe of commons; and the behaviour of 
thoſe peers in it appeared ſo innocent, fo legal, and, in truth, 
ſo meritorious, that it was again let fall. The mfiſting ſo 


Mr, B:idges, 

Sir Edward Seymour, 
Dr. Davenant, | 

Sir William Coryton, 
Nr. Conyers, 

Mr. Gwyn, 

Mr. Bromley, 

Mr. Harley, : 
Su Joteph reden. un, 
Sir Thomas Mee 
Mr. Brotherton, 


Mr. Hammond, 
Mr. St. John, 
Mr. Bertie, 
Mr. Dolben, 
Mr. Attorney General, 
Sir Rowland Cv yn, 
Mr. Harcourt, 
Mr. Winnington, 
Mr. Scobel, 
% Mr, Paget, 

Mr. Tredenham. 


. The author of the © Full account of the proceedings, in relation to cap- 
tan Kidd * publiſhed in 1701, and re-pruned in the third volume of the 
State tracts, during the reign of king William,” has the following patlage in 
his 1econd letter: Kidd was a fellow, whote actions did not only thew, that 
death muſt needs be ternble to him, but that he was not like to {tick at any 
thing, upon the account of conteience, to avoid it; and theretoie, probably, 
would ict himtelt to work, as foun as he ſaw his certain danger.  Fhis is not 
a mere conjecture, but it is proved by tir Edward Seymonr's 10 greeGily laying 
hold of that informaton, which he made to the houtc, on Monday, March 
37. Viz. That he had a letter from Kidd, herein he deſired to be brought 
up, having ſomething to 1ay to the houſe. His manner of opening it, and the 
wirmth with which it was ſeconded by a well-ipoken gentleman, whoſe tongue, 
the earl of Beilunont tays, in one of his letters, is as foul and corrupt as his 
breath, railed every one's expectations; and you may be ture, Kidd was 
ſent tor immediately, But, being come, and heard, the poor creature had 
nothing to ſay, which, in any fort, antwered the expectations of thoſe, 
who gave the info mation, or were fo forward to fend for him, 
and thereupon he was remanded, Sir Edward Seymour had ſuch 
indignation at his ditappointment, that he declared, The ftellow was a 
fool, as well as a rogue ; and that he would never credit what he ſhould fay 
hereafter. To ſpeak the truth, it was no fault of that gentleman's that Kidd 
ſaid no more to the purpoſe, He watched his bringing up, and preſently got 
to him, alone, in the room where he was kept, Their converſation, through 
God's mercy, was quickly interrupted, Two worthy merchants, who heard 
that ur Edward Seymour was alone with Kidd, had ſo much ſenſe of his 
beauviour throughout that whole matter, and 10 juſt an abhorrence of ſuch a 
practice, that they ruſhed immediately into the room, and put an end to the 
privacy. But, it there be a curiotity of knowing what paſled in that little 
time it laſted, the miſtreſs of the tavern at Charing-Crols, where Kidd ftayed 
a little while, and be was carried back to Newgate that morning, and the 
keeper, who took care of him, and drank with him, are both alive, and can 
tell what Kidd naturally related of that ſhort conference, ſoon after it was 
over. I think I ought to tell you, how fir Edward Seymour came to make 
this miſtake in procuring Kidd to be lent for thus fruitleſsly, that you may the 
better fee his zeal to make ſomewhat more than he could find. For though 
he told the houſe he had-a letter from Kidd, that was but a mending the 
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much on it ſerved to convince all people, that the enemicg 
of theſe lords wanted not inclinations, but ouly matter 0 
charge them, fince they made ſo much uſe of this. But o 
partial was a great part of the houſe, that the dropping this 
was carried only by a ſmall majority. When one eſjvy 
failed, another was ſet up. 2 

It was pretended, that by Vernon's letters it was clearly 
proved, hat the lord Sommers kad conſented to the partit;. 
on treaty ; ſo a debate coming on in the houſe of comma; 
concerning that, lord Sommers defired he might be admitted 
to give an account of his ſhare in it. Some oppolition was 
made to this, but, as it had been always granted, it could 
not be denied him. He had obtained the King's leave to 
tell every thing: So that, when he appeared before the houſe 
he told them, the King had writ to him, that the ſtate of the 
king of Spain's health was deſperatc ; and that he [aw no way 
to prevent a new war, but to accept of the propotition, which 
the French made for a partition. That the king ſent him 
the ſcheme of this, and ordered him to communicate it to 
ſome others, and to give him both his opinion and thei:s 
concerning, it, and ro lend him over powers for a treaty, but 
in the moſt ſecret manner poſſible. Yet his majelty added 
thar, if he and his other miniſters thought that a ticaty ought 
not to be made upon ſuch a project, then the whole matter 
mult be Jet fall, for he could not bring the French to beitet 
terms. Lord Sommers upon this ſaid, that he thought it 
was the taking too much upon himſelt, if he ſhould have put 
a ſtop to a treaty of ſuch conſequence. If the king of Shin 
had died before it was finiſhed, and the blame had been caf 
on him for nor ſending the neceſſary powers, becauſc he ts 
not ordered to do it by a warrant in full form, he could 
not have juſtified that, fince the king's letter was real- 
ly a warrant, and therefore he thought he was bound to 
ſend the powers that were called for, which he had done, 
But at the fame time he wrote his own opinion very fully 
to his majeſty, objecting to many particulars, if there wes 
room tor it, and propoſing ſeveral things, which, as he thought 


were for the good and intereſt, of England. That pO 
after the powers were ſent over by him, the treaty was con- 
cluded, to which he put the great ſeal, az he thought he wis 
bound to do; and that in this, as he was a privy councilior, 
he had offered the king his beſt advice, and, as he uss a 
chancellor, he had executed his office according to his duty. 
That as for putting the ſeal to the powers, he had done it up- 


LC. 
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on the king's letter, which was a real warrant, though not a 
formal one; that he had indeed deſtred, that a warrant in due 
form might be ſent him for his own ſecurity ; but he did nut 


ſtory, to give the more expectation of u hat was to come, and therefore von 
will obſerve care was taken to omit any mention of a letter in the primed 
votes.“ The fact was thus: When Kidd was brought up the firſt time,! 
became indebted to one Kittdate a coftee-man, near the houts of commit, m 
even or eight thillings. The cottee-man and his jon went to him to New gc, 
on the Sunday, to demand the debt; and, drinking together, Kittclale tz 10 
Kidd, You arc a fool to be hanged for any body, and you may certainly ge 
vourlite, it you can tay any thing againſt the lord Or ford, aud the lord Somme. 
Kidd rephed, I will hang tor no body, and I am retolved to tpeak ail I x09. 
Kittdalc and his fon went immediately with this ſtory to fir Edward Seynoly 


and upon that he founded the information he gave the houtle, which he « ed 
the receiving a letter; whether the coffec-man acted by order in talking 9 
to Kidd, or whether he only gueſſed whether he ſhould be welcome with 


bad Rory, I know not. Sir Edward Seymour little knew himſelf, alen he 
{aud he would never credit Kidd again, He was fo unwilling to let th. 

ter end without more prejudice and reflection, on thoſe whoſe run he 
that ten das 3 after, he and his good natured friend were engaged in brass 
another yet more impertinent itory before the hawie, He. informed the 
that Kidd, fince his being in Ne + gate, had been in tome other place 0-4 WT 
the houte of commons; this occakoned a new examination of all the kt; 
ers of Newgate, But there alio followed a diſappointment, it provilg 

a ridiculous as well as a falſe tale, and ended in the confuſton of thofe » 
malice and defire to opprets mnocence could never end. The ſtory 15 4 ior 
lows : Ono 5ymmonds, who had been formerly an officer in the marine tes“ 
ments, and lives now as he can, told fir Edward Seymour and Mr. John 1% 
hat one Stockdale told him, that the firſt time Kidd was brought up {0 © 
houſe, as he was going back to Newgate, he was cartied to the lord t 
fax's houte in Weſtminſter. Stockdale ſaid, he ſaw him there, together u 
that lord and the lord Sommers ; inctedible ſtupidity and effromciy! 
author proceeds, if you would know the quality of this Stockdale, les 
poor fellow that waits at an ale-houſe at Charing-Croſs, to be ſent on cfr¹i 
but was brother to a maid ſervant in my lord Hallifax's family ; by pickel“ 
of which, he uſed very otten to get victuals there, and ſo knew the way 5 
the houſe, Upon the examination of theſe two fellows, procured U, 8 
mour and Howe, it appeared it was not poſſible the tale ſhould be tus, " 
cauſe alf that day hundreds of people followed Kidd wherever he wend! 
that this interview muſt have becn a very public one. If the gentleme! : 
thought fit to give this notable info: mation to the houſe of commons, 146 
been blinded with malice, they mult have feen the folly ot it. Wa 6 
probable that one of thoſe lords, who was wholly unconcerned in fa , 
nels of Kidd, thould ſo unneceſfiry detire his company at his houle, by 
remarkable u day? Or was it poflible to believe, that the other of the e 
who certainly thought himlelt not a little fortunate, that Kidd upon ba 
minations had declared he had never ſeenawim, would begin an acquaintancc! : 
him at that time; I have told you that this third enquiry vaniſhed into ale 
and 1 cannot lorbear obſerving to you, that it ended without any ccni 
indignation exprefled againſt thoſe who continued to act a part ſo te 
malicious,” 
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think it became him to endanger the public, only for want 
of a point of form, in fo critical a time, wherein great diſpatch 
was requilite. Having finiſhed what he had to lay, the {peak- 
er aſked him the queſtion, which had been relolved betore 
his adnfſion, * Who had informed him, that there was a de- 
hate in the houic about him? ' To which he anſwered, 
«That he was ſtrangely ſurprized at a queſtion, that he never 
knew was put to any man, that came to defire the favour of 
being heard; and that, it that queſtion was aſked to bring the 
leaſt prejudice to any man in England, ho would not only be 
content to lie under the cenſure of the houſe, but ſuffer the 
worſt thing that might bctall him upon earth, rather than do 
ad honeſt thing.“ He then withdrew, but came back imme— 
44tely, and defired to leave with the houſe the King's letter 
to him, and the copy cf his anſwer ; which, he acquainted 
he houſe, he had leave to lay before them. His defence of 
bimſelf was ſo full and clear, that it was believed, if, upon 
ks withdrawing, the queſtion had been quickly put, the whole 
matter had been ſoon at an end, and the proſecution let fall. 
But his enemies drew out the debate to ſuch a length, that the 
impreſſion which bisſpcech had made was much worn out; and, 
te houſe ſitting till it was paſt midnight, they at laſt cartied 
this reſolution by a majority of ſeven or eight, That John lord 
Sommers, by adviſing his majeſty, in the year 1698, to the 
treaty of partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, whereby large 
tertitoties of the king of Spain's dominions were to be de- 
ivered up to France, is guilty of a high crime and miſde- 
meanor.%” And the houſe ordered Mr. Simon Harcourt to 
20 up to the lords, and impeach him. Immediately after 
they reſolved, © That Edward earl of Orford, and Charles 
lord Hallifax, be, for the ſame reaſons, impeached of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors.* Accordingly, the general im— 

-achment was brought up the next day againſt ail three, to 
the bar of the houſe of lords. 

The commons were very ſenſible, that thoſe impeachments 
muſt come to nothing, and that they had not a majority in the 
houſe of lords to judge in them as they ſhould direct. They 
reſolved therefore on a ſhorter way, to fix a ſevere cenſure on 
the lords, whom they had thus impeached. They voted an 
addreſs to the king, for removing them from his council and 
| preſence for ever; which was preſented by the houſe, on the 
E234 of April in theſe terms. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


2 \ \ 7 your majeſty's, moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons in parhament affembied, do hum- 

bly crave leave to repreſent to your majeſty the great fatisfac- 

tion we have from our late inquiry concerning the treaty of 

partition, made in the year 1698, (on which the treaty of 

© i699 was founded) to ſee your majeſty's great care of your 
people and this nation, in not entering into that negotiation 
vithout the advice of your Engliſh counſellors: And finding, 

mit John lord Sommers, on whoſe judgment your majeity 

eid chiefly rely in that ſo important affair, did, in concert 
With Edward carl of Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax, ad- 

vil? your majeſty to enter into that treaty, of ſo, dangerous 

Conſequence to the trade and welfare of this nation; and who, 

„b avoid the cenſure, which might juſtly be apprehended to 

Jl on thoſe who adviſed the ſame, endeavoured to infinuate 

Nit your majeſty, without the advice of your council, entered 
to that treaty, and under your ſacred name to ſeek protec- 
don for what themſelves had fo adviſed ; of which treatment 
4 your majeſty, we cannot but have a juſt reſentment. And, 
they may be no longer able to deceive your majeſty, and 
De your people, we do humbly beſecch your majeſty, 
Wit you will be pleaſed to remove John lord Sommers, Ed- 
Nad carl of Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax, from your 
Puncil and preſence for ever; as alſo William earl of Port- 
d, who tranſacted theſe treaties, ſo unjuſt in their own na- 
, and fo fatal in their conſequences to this nation and the 
Fre of Europe. And we humbly crave leave, upon this 
Fon, to repeat our aſſurances to your majeſty, that we 
always ſtand by and ſupport your majeſty, to the utmoſt 


101 power, againſt all your enemies both at home and 
Noa ts 


4 


To this addreſs the king returned this anſwer: 


10 
| ! am willing to take all occaſions of thanking you very 
3 for the affurances you have frequently given me, and 
J. beat, of ſtanding by and ſupporting me againſt all our 
"ues both at home and abroad; towards which nothing, 
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in my opinion, can contribute ſo much, as a god correſ- 
pondence between me and my people. And ther. fore you 
may depend upon it, that I w I employ none in my fervice, 
but ſuch as ſhall be thought moſt likely to improve that mu— 
tual truſt and confidence between us, which is fo neceffaty in 
this conjuncture, both for our own ſecutity, and the deſence 
and ihe preſervation of our allics,” : 


Such an addre(s had never gone along with an impeach- 
ment before. Tae houſe of commons had indeed begun ſuch 
a practice in king Charles the ſecoad's time. When they 
dithked a miniſter, but had not matter to ground an impeach- 
ment on, they had taken this method of making an adreſs 
againſt him; but it was a new attempt to coine with an addreſs 
after an impeachment, This was punithing before trial, con- 
trary to an indiſpenſible rule of juſtice, of not ju ging before 
the parties were heard. The houſe of lords ſaw, that this 
made their judicature ridiculous, when, in the firlt inftance 
ot an accuſation, application was made to the king for a cen- 
ture, and a very ſevere one, fince few miſdemeanors could 
deterve a harder ſentence. Upon theſe grounds the loids pre- 


vented the commons, and ſent ſome of their body to the king 
with this counter-addrels : 


INXX) E your majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjeRs, 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal in. partiament af- 
ſembled, beg leave to repreſent to your majeſty, that the 
houle of commons have ſeverally impeached, and at the bar 
of our houſe, William earl of Portland, John lord Sommers, 
Edward earl of Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax, of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors We do moſt humbly beſcech 
your majeſty, that your majeſty will be pleaſed not to paſs 
any cenſure upon them, until they are tried upon the im- 
pcachments, and judgment be given according to the utage 
of parliament, and the laws of the land,” 


The king made no other anſwer to this addreſs, than by let— 
ting the names of the impeached lords continue ſtill in the 
council-books, contrary to the adureis of the commons. As 
this ſeemed to be a refufing to grant what they had defired, 
though it was but a piece of common juſtice, it was com— 
plained of, and it was laid, that thele lords had ill great cre- 
dit with the king. "The commons had, for form take, or- 
dered a committee to prepare articles of impeachment, but 
they intended to let the matter lie dormant, thinking that 
what they had done already, had fo marked thoſe lords, that 
the King could not employ them any more ; for that was the 
chict thing they aimed at. 

Accordingly, the impeachments lay long neglected in the 
houle of commons, and probably would have been dropped, 
it the lords concerned had not moved for a trial. On their 
motion, on the gth of May, a month and five days after the 
impeachment of the earl of Portland, and twenty-one days 
after that of the other three lords, the houſe of lords, to 
quicken the proceedings of the commons, fent them a meſ— 
lage to put them in mind, that, as yet no particular articles 
had been exhibited againſt the impeached lords; which, after 
impeachments had been fo long depending, was due in juſtice 
to the perſons concerned, and agreeable to the methods of 
parliament in ſuch caſes. Upon this articles were framed 
againſt the earl of Ortord, and, on the gth of May, were tent 
up to the lords by colonel Bierly, who, by order of the com- 
mons, demanded that the carl ſhould give fecurity to abide 
the judgment of the houſe of lords; but, after inſpecting the 
journals, the commons were told that there was no precedent 
of giving any ſuch ſecurity upon an impeachment of high 
crimes and mildemeanors. 

In the articles, the earl was charged for taking great grants 
from the king; Kidd's bufinets was objected to him; he was 
alſo charged tor abuſes in managing the fleet, and victualling 
it, when it lay on the coaſt of Spain, and for fome orders he 
had given, during his command ; and in concluſion, for his 
advifing the partition treaty. And, in ſetting this out, the 
commons urged, that the king, by the alliance made with 
the emperor in the year 1689, was bound to maintain his ſue- 
ceſſion to the crown of Spain, which they faid was fill in 
force; ſo the partition treaty was a breach of faith, contrary 
to that alliance ; and this paſt current in the houſe of com- 
mons, without any debate or enquiry into it; for every thing 
was acceptable there, that loaded that treaty, and theſe lords: 
But they did not conſider, that by this they declared, they 
thought the king was bound to maintain the emperor's right 
to that ſucceſſion ; yet this was not intended by thole, wha 
managed the party, who had not hitherto given any counte- 

nance 
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nance to the emperor's pretenſions: So apt are parties to 
make uſe of any hing, that may ſerve a turn, without con— 
ſidering the conſequences of it. 

The earl of Ortord put in his anſwer in four days; he ſaid 
he had no grant of che king, but a reverſion at a great diſ- 
rance, and a gift of ten thouſand pounds, after he had defeat- 
ed the French at la Hogue, which he thought he might law- 
fully accept of, as all others before him had done: He open- 
ed Kidd's matter, in which be had acted legally, with good 
intentions to the public, and to his own loſs: His accounts, 
while he commanded the fleet, had been all examined and 
were paſt ; but he was ready to wave that, and to juſtify him- 
ſelf in every particular, and he denicd his having given any 
advice about the partition treaty ;z this was immediately ſent 
down to the commons; but they let it lie before them, with— 
out coming to a replication, which.1s only a piece of form, 
by which they undertake to mike good their charge . 

On the 19th of May, atter another quickening meſſage 
from the lors, articles of impeachment were next lent up to 
the peers againſt the lord Sommers, by Mr. Harcourt, and 
the demand for giving ſecurity to abide by their lordſhips 
judgment was repeated, 

[ln theſe articles the two partition treaties were copiouſly 
ſet forth, and it was laid don for a foundation, that the King 
was bound to maintain the emperor's right of ſucceſſion to 
the crown of Spain; lord Sommers was charged, for fetting 
the fals, firlt to the powers, and then to the treaties them— 
ſelves; he was alſo charged, tor accepting ſome grants, and 
the m-nner of taking them was repretented as fraudulent, he 
ſeeming to buy them of the king, and then getting himſelf 
diſcharged of the price contracted for; Kidd's buſineſs was 
allo mentioned, and dilatory and partial proceedings in Chan- 
cery were objected to him. He put in his anſwer in a very 
few days: In the partition treaty, he 7aid, he bad offered 
the king very faithful advice, as a councillur, and had acted 
according tothe duty of his polt, as chancellor; lo he had 


If the reader defires a larger. account of the articles and anſwer, it is as 
follows : 


I. That in a long and expenſive war the eail 1 procured from his ma- 
ſelly grants of ſeveral manors, neſlunges, &. ao cxorbitant ſums of 
INONEY :; | 

To which the car! anſwered, „ "That, he ning tor ſeveral vears rendered 
to the king his utmolt ſervice and duty, s good and loyal tulyect, his ma— 
jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed, upon ſevergl occation., to take notice of the 
{amc, and out of bis wonted bounty was pleased te give him two grants, one 
a reverihon rv gl 111e for vers ol bonne houſes; the other a grant Ot the re- 
maindet of a giols tum amounting to A VLHT two thodland pounds a Year 101 
fve vent s.“ 

II. That in breach of the truſt repoſed in him, whilſt he was com- 
nander in chict of the navy in or near the Streights of Gibraltar, he did re- 
ccive great fums ot the public money, which he, converted to his own pri 
vate ute, 21 4 unlawtully: procured a priivy-luw to ditcharge him from ac- 
counting iv 4; public for the fame, Lo which he amwered, by denying 
the feats, and laying, “ That he did make up, and upon oth pats his ice 
counts tor the monies uhnpretled to him, and hath his “ quietus eſt ' in due 
courſc of law upon the eme.“ 

III. Tow he received tom the king of Spain and others confiderable 
ſums of money, and gent quantities of wite, on, gd other pioviuons for 
the fleet, for which he oughie to have accounted ; but that he converted the 
fame to his own ug; and, ior ſecuring hielt trom rendering any account, 
he poileſled divers great othces, incontinent, and deligned as checks one 
upon the other. "Fo which the earl antwered, “ That whatever he received 
trom the king of Spain or any othe us, tor the fleet, was uly dehvered and 
diſtributed amongit the oilicers and feen; nd he denied, that he enjoyed 
any oftizes inconſiſtent, or which  oaght to be checks one upon the 
other.“ | 

IV. That he hath clandeſtinely, contrary to the Jaw of nations, fold ſe- 
veral veſiels taken under preterice af prize, without condemnation, and Con» 
verted ine money to his own ule, To which he antwered by denying the 
fact, and ing, „ That he did from time totime give orders, that the prizes 
taken ſhould be carcthully preterved without embezzlement, and duly pro» 
cced id avini, and the, product antwered as the law dircets.” 

V. "Ori he, pretding in the coummtſion tor executing the office of lord 
high adunral of England, had diſcouraged and rejected the requeſt and pro- 
poi of the Eaſt-Iudia company for tuppreſſung piracies in the South Seas: 
and had procured a commulhon for one William Kidd, who had committed 
dvers prracies and depredations on the high ſcas, being thereto encouraged 
through the hopes of being protected by the high ſtation and intereſt of the 
ſaid exrl, Lo which he antwered, “ That he did never diſcourage or reject 
the company's requeſt, unleſs it were by telling them, that the admiralty by 
law could not grant the tame: And as to the matter of Kidd, his commiſſion 
was according to law, and his expedition intended for the public good and 
ſervice ; and, it he had committed any piracies, he is antwerable for the 
ſame, he never being ordered or encouraged by the ſuid carl fo to do.“ 

VI. "That, while the kingdoin was under an apprehenſion of an imme- 
diate invaſion from France, he, preterring his hopes of gain to himſelf, to 
the ſatety of the public, did order captam Steward, commander of the Du- 
cheſs, to put on board captain Kidd a great number of able ſeamen, to the 
prejudice of the public ſecurity, and to the endangeting the Ducheſs, if ſhe 
had been attacked by the enemy, to which he anfwered “ That the men 
taken from on board the Ducheis were but fome of the very perſons, that 
were juſt before taken from on board of captain Kidd, and returned by their 
own cotiſent again, not being above twenty in number, and that when all 
fears of an invaſion were over.“ 

VII. That, during the war, he did by miſrepreſentations procure an or- 
der for his majeſty's ſhip the Dolphin, to be employed in a private voyage 


nothing more to anſwer for: As for his grants, the kj, 
deſigned him a grant to ſych a value; the king was not de. 
ceived in the value; the manner of paſſing it, was accordj, 
to the uſual methods of the treaſury, in order to makes 
grant ſure, and out of the danger of being avoided. Kidd; 
bufineſs was opened, as was formerly ſet forth; and as tot 
court of Chancery, he had applied himſelf wholly to the d“. 
patch of buſineſs in it, with little regard to his own health g 
quiet, and had acted according to tac beſt of his judgment 
without fear or favour *. | ; 

A copy of the lord Sommers's anſwer was, with great di. 
patch, ſent down to the commons, and upon that they wy, 
at a full ſtand. At the motion of the earl of Orford, te 
lords, four days before, had alſo acquainted them, that the 
houſe had been defired by the earl, that a day might be a0. 
pointed for his ſpeedy trial; but, finding no iflue joined ie 
replication of the houſe of commons, they thought fit to gte 
them notice of it. The fame day they likewiſe put the com: 
mons 1n mind of the articles againlt the earl of Portland and 
lord Hallifax, and that the delay was not only a hardſhip 90 
the perſons concerned, but very unuſual. Nutwithſtand;.,, 
theſe meſſages, the replication to the carl of Orford's anſwer, 


though framed and ingrofled, was never ſent up to the lordz: | 
and no articles were drawn againſt the ear] of Portland, which 
was repreiented to the king as an expreſſion of their relp-4 : 
to him. Nor was it till the 14th ot June, that the artici, Ml : 
againſt lord Hallifax were lent up to the lords by Mr. Brupe; : 
which thatl be mentioned here to end this matter at once, WK * 
The commons charged him for a grant that he had in Irclarg, | £ 
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and that he had not paid in the produce of it, as the act cog. 
cerning thoſe grants had enacted : They charged him for ang. 
ther grant, out of the foreſt of Dean, to the waſte of the tim. 
ber, and prejudice of the navy of England: They charged him, 
for holding places that were incompatible, being at the {ans 
time both a commithoner of the treaſury, and auditor of the 
exchequer; and, in concluſion, he was charged tor adviſing 
for the advantage of himſelf and others concerned with him. To which be 
aniwered, “ That what was done therein, was done after the peace was co 
cluded, and by his majeſty's command, at the inſtance and requeſt of o 
zerions, contrary to his opinion.“ 

VIII. That, during the time of his commandiag the navy, he did, thy 
negle&t, and in contempt of orders, uaneceiſarily hazard and expe tie 
fleet, and loſe the opportunities of taking or deſtroying the Freuen tn, 
and iuſter them to return fate into their own harbours. To witch he av 
tiered, “ That he is not guilty of any neglect or omiſſion of his duty berers, 
nor did expect in this particular to be charged therewith, conhucinng by 
faithful ſervices rendered againi the French fleet.“ h 

IX. That he did in concert with other falſe and evil councillors, 34% 
the kung in the year 1698, to enter into one treaty for dividing the monatchy 
and doiriimons of Spaing in purtuance whereot, in 1699, another treaty s 
ettcred into tot tne line purpoſe; Both which treaties were prejuclictil tt; 
the imteteſt ot the proteſlant religion all over Europe, ruinous to the ace d 
England, and d:/honowavle to the king and the nation. To which |. i 
fwered, © That he docs deny, that he did advite his majeſty to enter 1910 the 
treaty of partition; and, Jo far as he was any ways acquainted th: 
with, he objected 10 and gave his opiuion aguntt the fame,” Pr. H. G. 
III. 147. 


. 
The following extract gives a lui ger account of this affair: F quiſit 

; ne cr 

I. That John lord Sommers, well knowing the moſt apparent ill cent fit m; 
quences, as well as the uyuſtice of the partition of the Spaniſh mans Eto the 
did adviſe his majetty go enter into a treaty tor it, and did 10 far encol'' 77 Wor al 
and promote the ſme, that the jaid treary was concluded and tat !1c 2 be den 
1698, under the great ical of England, then in cuſtody of the 146 1% illWſoever 
Sommers. To which his lordſhip antwered, by a full and plain accu , procee 
all the ſteps ot that treaty, referring himiclf to the letters on that ſubject | majeſt 
tween the king and him, „wherein, as he conceived, he had tally and tate cions 
tully diſcharged his truſt, and the duty incumbent on him.“ * Elervice 
II. That, for the more effectual carrying on the faid treaty, comm. 
were prepared, amended, enlarged, or altered, by the loitd Sommers, rern 
out any lawtul warrant for his fo doing, whereunto, witheut nd wi 
municating the ſame to the reſt of the then lords juitices of Tus nd apt 


or advifung with the privy council, be did preſume ro athx the great K. 


AN all $1 


England, with a blank for commuſſioners names, to be afterwards ® 11.7 
ſerted, | Pun of 

III. That, having affixed the great ſeal without lawful warrant, n hope Pad fra 
of concealing that evil and moſt dangerous practice, after he had 1-10: "er tamy 
ſaid commithons, he uſed his endeavour to procure a warrant to be & yeſty 


mitted to him for affixing the great ſeal, that it might not be knont ens t, 
that he had it in due time, Lo which ſecond and third articles he ann 
© That having received his majeſty's expreſs commands to fend his W44 
full powers under the great ſeal, tor negotiating the ſaid treaty, with blen 
for his majeſty's commiſſioners names, he thought it ſufficient wa 14 


him ſo to do. And that he did atterwards deſire his majeſty, that ap lich th 
warrant for figning the ſaid commiſſion might be ſigned and returned! Mich. 
that he doubted hits majeſty's ſaid letter to be a ſufficient warrant, but i ants o 
ſuch warrant would be more proper to be produced, if occalivn (ould “ Aged, 
nire.? | | - ment. 
IV. That, contrary to his duty, he affixed the great ſeal of England þ I. 7 
ratification of the faid treaty m 1698, not having communicated the mr lines, 
the reit of the three lords juitices, or adviſed with the privy comm, ff Dd mary 


one entire blank theet, and many other blanks in the ſaid ratificatiou U 


1 © 7 { A* 
intent to be afterwards filled up by ottf# perſons beyond the ſcas. . N 
he auſwered, * That, Mr, ſecretary Vernon having prepared, Þy his wo | 
commands, the inſtruments tor ratification, with blanks therein, be 4 
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che two partition treaties. He was as quick with his anſwer 
as the other lords had been: He ſaid, his grant in Ireland 
was of ſome debts and ſums of money, and ſo was not thought 
to be within the act, concerning confiſcated eſtates ; all he 
had ever received of it was four hundred pounds ; if he was 
pound to repay it, he was liable to an action for it; but eve- 
man was not to be impeached, who did not pay his debts, 
it the day of payment. His grant in the foreſt of Dean 
was only of the weedings ; fo it could be no waſte of timber, 
bor a prejudice to the navy; the auditor's place was held 
by another, till he obtained the King's leave to withdraw from 
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the great ſeal, which he conceives and 1s adviſed he might lawfully do, not 
communicating the ſame, becauſe he had his majeſty's command, that the 
(iid treaty ſhould be kept ſecret. oy 

V. That, in the year 1699, another treaty of partition was concluded and 
E ified under the great ſeal, then in the cuſtody of the faid lord Sommers, 
widently deſtructive to the trade of this realm, diſhonourable to his majeſty, 
highly injurious to the intereſt of the proteſtant religion, and maniteſtly tend- 
11g 0 diſturb the general _ of Europe, by altering the halance of power 
therein, and ſtrengthening rance againſt the good friends and allies oft our fo- 
vercign lord the king, Lo which he anſwered, That he had not any know- 
ledge of the ſaid treaty, or any tranſaction in order thereunto, fave only that 
draught of the ſaid treaty was read over in the prefence of divers lords of 
th: privy council (whereot he was one) to which draught he, as well as others 
then preſent, did make teveral objections ; but they were afterwards inform- 
ed by his naajeſty's plenipotentiaries for tranſacting the ſaid treaty, who were 
then alſo preſent, that the ſaid treaty was 1o far pertected, that nothing could 
tuen be altered therein ; and his mayetty atterwards, by his warrant, requiring 
the ratifying of the ſaid treaty under the great ſcal, he did atlix the great teal 
to ſuch ratification, being as he conceives, obliged ſo to do. : 

VI. That whereas, by the laws and uſages ot this realm, all commiſſions 
under the great ſeal, for the making any treaty or alliance, ought to be in- 
rolled and entered on record m the court of chancery, he, the ſaid lord 
Sommers, not minding the duty of his office, did not in any manner inroll or 
enter on record any of the faid commiſſions or ratifications. To wluch he 
anſwered, * That he conceives it was not inewmbent upon hun as lord chancel- 
lor, to ſee the commiſſions or ratitications mrolled, the ſame being prepared 
aud brought to the great ſeal, by the tecretaries of tate, ready ingroſſed, and 
when tealed, taken away by thein, and the original treaties reinaining in their 
cuſtady: But the care of mrolling the tame, it necetlary, (doth as he con- 
ccives) belong to the prothonotary of the court of chancery.” 

VII. That the taid lord Sommers, contrary to his oath as lord chancellor 
of England, dic paſs many great, unreaſonable, and exorbitant grants, under 
the great (ſeal, of divers manors, lordſlups, and lands, &c. belonging to the 
crown of England ; and did advite, promote, and procure divers like grants 
of the late forfeited eftates in Ireland, in contempt of the advice of the com- 
mons of England. To which he antwered, „That he doth acknowledge he 
ad pals 10 ceral grants to divers per tos of {ſeveral lands, tenements, and here- 
dtznents belonging to his majeity in right of the crown of Enyland ; but 
yt, before any of them came to the great ſeal, the ſame were regularly pat- 
id through the proper offices, and brought with ſutticicnt warrants for the 
creat ſeal; and he believes more conſideruble grants have paſſed in the like 
number of vears in moſt of his predeceſſors times; and conceives, and 15 
:dviſed, that, being required by his majeſty, by warrant, to paſs the ſame, he 
Þ ought io to do; and denies that he did ever adviſe, promote, or procureany grant 
to be made to any petſon whatſoever, of any forfeited eſtate in Ireland, or did 
procure any act or bill prepared for confirming any ſuch grant in the parha- 
E 1c of Ireland, to be approved of in the privy council in England; and 
faith, that what bills of this nature were remitted under the great ſeal of En- 
gland, to be paſſed into laws in Ireland, the fame were firtt approved and 
paſſed in the privy council in England, according to the uſual form in ſuch 
g caſes ; and, being ſo approved, were by order of council, tent to the ſaid 

lord Sommers, who was by the ſaid order required to attix the great feal 

thereto,? 
VIII. That he did not only receive and enjoy the fees, profits, and per- 
quiſites belonging to the great ſeal, but had received an annual penſion trom 
me crown of 4000l. and had further begged and procured for his own bene- 
tt many great, unreaſonable, and exorbitant grants of revenues belonging 
v the crown of England. To which he anſwered, That the- annual penſion 
or allowance of 4000l. had been allowed to ſeveral of his predeceſſors; but 
be denied, that he did ever begor uſe any means to procure any grant what- 
$loever for his own benefit ; but that what his majeſty was plenſed to give him, 
Eproceeded from his majeſty's own motion, and of his mere bounty, and as his 
mjeſty was pleaſed to declare upon that occaſion, as an evidence of the gri- 
eus acceptation of the ſaid lord Sommers's zealous endeavours for his 
Elecvice,? 

[X. That, in order to procure a grant of fee-farm rents, he did enter into 
Peveral treaties, and had many communications with the auditor of the rates, 
Pad with the clerk of the truſtees for ſale of the ſaid rents, and contracted 
EAagrecd with them, as a reward for their diſcovery, one full fourth part 
Wot all uch rents ſo diſcovered. 

L . That, notwithſtanding the ſaid pretended contracts, there was not any 
Wim of money really paid, but the contracts and payments were colourably 
EF" iraudulently contrived in deceit of his majeſty, and elufion of the acts of 
aument. To which ninth and tenth articles he anſwered, * That after his 
Patty had given directions to the lords of the treaſury for granting fee-farm 
eto the benefit of him and his heirs ; his majeſty's intended bounty 
ould have been loſt, without information could be gained of ſuch 1 
us; and therefore application was made to the fad auditor and clerk, as 
Ee moſt likely to give information therein; but they refuſed to give any ac- 
bunt of ſuch rents, unleſs they might have near a fourth part for ſo doing; 
"ich the faid lord Sommers did, as he conceives he lawfully might, comply 
. And chere was not any ſum of money paid, as the conſideration of the 
þ ts of the ſaid rents, but the contracts were made, and the payment diſ- 
{ang} without any deceit of his majeſty, or eluſion of the acts of par- 
cut. 

2 That many rents ſtanding in charge for payment of penſions, ſtipends, 

» Mnnties, alms, and allowances for ſchools, churches, bridges, &c. 
. > oy qUuit-rents of manors united and annexed to the caſtle of Wind- 
Meade uppott ot the ſame, and maintenance of the officers, ſervants, and 
Adlon in the ſaid caſtle, were conveyed by the ſaid truſtees, through the 
** and power of the ſaid lord Sommers, contrary to the true intent 
eſſng ning of the ſaid acts of parliament, to the great vexation and op. 

Many of bis majeſty's good ſubjectss, and creating many new and 


y Node c on the other revenues of the crown, To which he an- 
0, 209, | 
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the treaſury ; as for the firſt partition treaty, he never once 
ſaw it; nor was he ever adviſed with in it ; as for the ſecond, 
he gave his advice very freely about it, at the ſingle time, in 
which he had ever heard any thing concerning it ; this was 


ſent down to the commons, but was never ſo much as once 
read by them. 


As it would be too tedious to relate the meffages from the 
lords to the commons, preſſing the trials of the impeached 
lords, and the anſwers of the commons evading it on account 
of formalities, the ſubſtance of the whole, from biſhop Buruet 
and others, is inſerted as follows. 


ſwered, That ſome things might be inſerted by miſtaken informations, arid 
not out of any deſign ; but he denied, that as to his knowledge, oi belict, 
any of the ſaid rents were ever united or annexed to the caſtle of Windor, tor 
any purpoſe whatſoever ; or that any oppieflion or vexation hath hs ppencd ; 
and little or no new charge to the crown,” 

XII. That by the direction of the ſaid lord Sommers, the perſons in who{ 
names the purchaſes were made, did ſurrender ſeveral of the ſaid rents to 
them granted, amounting to the yearly value of 3471. 


| 118. 5 d. on ſugget- 
tion ot wrong conveyance, E 


and procured other 1ents of the yealy value of 
3911. os. 3. h to be allowed by way of reprize, as if the ſaid rents 10 ſur- 
rendered had been really and bona tide purchated. To which he anlwered, 
* That the truſtees tor ſale of the tee-farm-rents, by warrant of the com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury, did grant divers other rents, amounting to 3911, 
Os. 3 h. in lieu and reprize of the 3471. 11s. 8d. having appeared to be 
granted before, or not grantable by the ſaid truſtees, or not leviable on ſur— 
renders of tuch rents, which he conceives might be and was lawtully done.“ 

XIII. "That in the year 1695 the ſaid lord Sommers, being then lord keeper, 
procured a commitſion to be granted to one William Kidd, a perton of evil 
tune and reputation, and fince that time convicted of piracy; and m a grant 
from his majeſty of ſhips, veſſels, and goods, to be taken by the {aid \V illiam 
Kidd, unto Richard earl of Bellamont, Edmund Harriſon, merchant, 
Sammel Newton, gentleman, and others, the name of the laid Sa 
muel Newton was uſed in truſt, and for the only benefit and advantage of 
the ſaid lord Sommers. "To which he anſwered, That the faid \Williom 
Kidd, had trom his majeſty a commiſſion for preventing the piracy of others, 
and to apprehend certain puates, and bring them to a legal trial; the graut- 
mg of which commuſſion was then apprehended to be necetlary for the preter- 
vation of trade aud navigation. He docs admit, that there was a grant to 
the earl of Bellamont, Edmund Harriſon, Samuel Newton, and others, and 
that Samuel Newton was named by, and 1n truſt for, the nid lord Sommers, 
of ſhips and goods taken by the faid William Kidd, with account to be duly 
made to the nic of his majeſty of a clear tenth part, whereby the public might 
have received benefit, bad the fai Kidd farhtully diſcharged the truit ; 
which he tailing to do, the owners of the faid {lip have loſt all their cx pences, 
and had not received auy henetit of his majeſty's ſaid grant.” 

XIV. That the ſaid lord Sommers, to the great oppretſion of the ſubject, 
and contrary to Magna Charta, nd divers good ſtatutes of this realin, and itt 
mamtett breach and violation ot his oath, as lord bigh chancellor of Envland, 
hath, in ſeveral cauſes depending betore him, by many extraordinary methods 
and unwarrantable practices tor feveral years, delayed proceedings m the Hud 
cauſes; and by colour of 1115 oftive hath made divers mbirary and ieg orders, 
in ſubverſion of the laws and ititutes of this realm, and bath, of bis own aus 
thority, reverſed] judgments given in the court of Exchequer, and without 
calling before him the barons of the Exchequer, to heut their informations, 
and the cauſes of their judgments, as the ftatutes in thote cafes exprettly 
direct ; atſuming thereby to hintelt an arbitrary and illegal power; and hath 
declared and athirmed in public places of judicature, that particular ſubjects 
might have rights and intereſts, without any remedy tor recovery of the fame, 
unieis by petition to the perſon of the king only, ot to that effect : Which 
polition was highly dangerous to the legal couſtitution of this kingdom, and 
abſolutely deſtructive to the property of the ſubject. To which he antwered, 
* That he did not delay any proceeding in auy cauſe or cauſes depending he- 
fore him, as chancellor of Kngland, longer or otherwite than as the circum- 
ſtances and juſtice of euch cauſe required, but did, to the very manifeſt im- 
pairing of his health, conſtantly apply himſelf to the diſpatch of the canes 
depending betore him; and he denied, that he ever did make, by colour of 
his office, any arbitrary or illegal order, to the ſubverſion of any law or ſta— 
tute of this realm, or did ever afſume to himſelf any judgment given in the 
court of Exchequer, otherwite than as is warranted and atlowed by the law, 
and in the preſence of the barons of the court of Exchequer, who were always 
preſent in the court of Exchequer chamber, when their judgments were exit- 
mined, as the ſtatute in ſuch caſe directs; nor did ever debver in au court of 
judiciture, or other place whatfocver, any polition whatloever dangerous to the 
legal conſtitution of the kingdom, or deſtructive to the property ot the tubject,” 
Pr. H. C. III. 150. f | 

* The articles againſt the lord Hallifax, and his antwers more at large, 
were as follow: 

I. That whereas it was the continued ſenſe of the commons of England, 
that it was highly reaſonable, that the forfeited eſt des of rebels and traitors 
in Ireland ſhould be applicd in cafe of his majelty's taithful 1ulyects of the 
kingdom of England, the 1aid lord Hullitax pretumed to adviſe, pats, or di— 
rect the paſling a grant to Thomas Railton, Eig. in truſt for hiarelt, of fſe- 
veral debts, intereſts, &c. amounting to 1 3,0991, or thereabouts, accruing to 
his majeſty, from attainders, outlawries, or other torteitures, in Ireland, 
To which he anſwered, That he did accept the taid grant, as it was lawful 
for him to do, without breach of his duty, and the truſt repoſted in hum; 
which grant hath ſince been taken away by act of parhament ; and he hath 
not made clear thereof, as yet, above 490!.? 

II. That he his not repaid into the receipt of his majeſty's exchequer, in 
Ireland, the fum of tool. which he had actually received to his own ute, 
out of the profits of the forementioned grant, which he ought to have fo fe- 
paid, by virtue of the * act for granting an aid to his mayelty, by ſale of the 
torfeited eſtates in Ireland.“ To which he antwered, I hat he gave direc- 
tion, atter the ſaid act paſſed, to his agents in Ireland, to do, in relation to 
the money received, as ſhould be advited by counſel there; by whom his 
agents were adviſed, that the ſaid monies, being reccived out of the mean 


profits which were remitted by that act, were not within the firſt mentioned 


clauſe in the faid act. : 

III. That, in the time of a tedious and expenſive war, he did adviſe, pro- 
cure, and afſent, not only to the paſſing ot divers grants to others, but did 
obtain and accept of ſeveral beneficial ones tor himſelt; which practices were 
a moſt notorious abuſe of his majeity's goodneſs, c. To which he anſwer- 
ed, That he ſerved his majelty faithtully in his ſtations, and his majeſty 
graciouſly accepted of his ſervice ; and, as a mark of his toyal favour, did 
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The lords had reſolved to begin with the trial of the earl 
of Orford ; becauſe the articles againſt him were the firſt that 
were brought up ; and, fince the commons made no replica- 
tion, the lords, according to clear precedents, narned a day 
for his trial, and gave notice of it to the houſe of commons : 
Upon this, the commons moved the lords, to agree to name a 
committee of both houſes for ſettling the preliminaries of the 
trial, and they named two preliminaries; one was, that the 
lord, who was to be tried, ſhould not fit as a peer ; the other 


was, that thoſe lords, who were impeached for the fame mat- 


ter, might not vote in the trial of one another: They alſo ac- 
quainted the lords, that the courſe of their evidence led them 
to begin with the lord Sommers. The lords judged their laſt 
demand reaſonable, and agreed to it; but diſagreed to the 
other. They conſidered themſelves as a court of juſtice, and, 
how great ſocver the regard due to the houſe of commons 
might be, in all other reſpects, yet in matters of juſtice, 
where they were the accuſers, they could only be confidered 
as parties, The king, when he had a ſuit with a ſubject, ſub- 
mitted to the equality of juſtice ; ſo the commons ought to 
pretend to no advantage over a fingle perfon, in a trial ; a 
court of juſtice ought to hear the demands of both parties 
pleaded fairly, and then to judge impartially ; a committee 
named by one of the parties, to fit in an equality with the 
judges, and to ſettle matters relating to the trial, was a thing 
practiſed in no court or nation, and ſeemed contrary to the 
principles of law, or rules of juſtice : By theſe means, they 
could at leaſt delay trials, as long as they pleaſed, and all 
delays of juſtice are real and great injuſtices. This had 
never been demanded but once, in the caſe of the popith 
plot; then it was often refuſed ; it is true, it was at laſt 
yielded to by the lords, though with great oppoſition ; that 
was a caſe of treaſon, in which the king's life and the ſafety of 
the nation was concerned ; there was then a great jealouſy of 
the court, and of the lords that belonged to it ; and the nation 
was in ſo great a ferment, that the lords might at that time 
yield to ſuch a motion, though it derogated from their jud1- 
cute: That ought not to be ſet up for a precedent for a 
quiet time, and in a caſe pretended to be no more than a 
miſdemeanour ; ſo the lords reſolved not to admit of this, but 
to hear whatſoever ſhould be propoſed by the commons, and 
to give them all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction in it. The 
chief point in queſtion in the year 1679, was, bow far the bi- 
ſhops might fir and vote in trials ot treaſon ; but, without 
all diſpute, they were to vote in trials for miſdemeanours; it 
was alſo ſettled in the caſe of the lord Mordaunt, that a lord 
tried for x miſdemeanour was to fit within the bar; in all 
other courts, men tried for ſuch offences came within the 
bar ; this was ſtronger in the caſe of a peer, who by his pa- 
tent had a ſcat in that houſe, from which nothing but ajudg- 
ment of the houſe, for tome offence, could remove him: 
They indeed found that, in king James the firſt's time, the 
carl of Middleſex, being accuſed of miſdemeanors, was brought 
do the bar; but, as that proſecution was violent, ſo there 
had been no latter precedent of that kind, to govern proceed- 
ings by it: There had been many fince that time, and it had 
been ſettled, as a rule for future times, that peers tried tor 
tuch offences were to fit within the bar. The other prelimi- 
nary was, that peers, accuſed for the fame offence, might 
not vote in the trials of others : The lords found that a right 
of voting was ſo inherent in every peer in all cauſes, except 
where himſelf was a party, that it could not be taken froin 
him, but by a ſentence of the houſe ; a vote of the houle could 
not deprive him of it ; otherwiſe a majority might upon any 
pretence deny ſome pcers their right of voting, and the com- 
mons, by impeaching many peers at once, for the ſame of- 
tence, might exclude as many lords as they pleaſed from 
judping : It was alſo obſerved, that a man might be a judge 
in any cauſe, in which he might be a witneſs ; and it was a 


make, tor his benefit, ſuch grants, as are mentioned in the precedent and 
tubtcquent articles, and none other. Aud, as to other perſons, he only, in 
conjunction with the other comnuſſioners, did fign ſeveral warrants aud doc- 
kets for 1uch grants, as his majeſty was pleaſed to direct.“ 

IV. \Whercas, by common law, and other ſtatutes, the king's foreſts 
fhould be preterved, the {aid lord Hallitax, not regarding the laws and or di- 
n:1nces of this realm, nor his duty to his majeſty and the public, had procured 
2 grant to Henry Segar, gent. in truſt tor himlelf, of the ſum of 14,000], of 
icrubbed beech, birch, holly, &c. under colour whereof, ſappling oaks, and 
miny tons of well grown timber, had been cut and fallen, and fold and dit- 
poſed of tor his benetit. To which he aniwered ; That his majeſty, out of 
his grace and tavour, did grant, in truft tor him, the tum of 2000l. per ann. 
to be raiſed by the fall of ferub-beech, birch, &c. for the ſpace of ſeven years; 
which grant was not prejudicial to any timber growing in the ſaid foreſt : And 
if any abuſe were, in cutting the woods, he conceives he is not  antwerable 
tor the ſame, it being done by the duection of his mujeſty's turveyor-general, 
and other his majeſty's othcers,” 

V. That he, the ſaid lord Hallifax, did grant, or procure to be granted, 
to his brother Chriſtopher Mountague, Eſq ; the place and office of auditor 
of the receipts, and writer of the tallies, in truſt tor hinzſelt ; fo that he the 
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common practice to bring perſons, charged with the ſame gf, 


fence, if they were not in the ſame indictment, to witne(; ay 
the facts, with which they themſelves were charged, in Wy ; 
ther indictment. And a parity of reaſon appeared in the cub . 
of lords, who were charged in different impeachments "= 05 
the ſame facts, that they might be judges in one another; the 
trials. In concluſion therefore the lords, on the 12th of June oY 
came to the following reſolutions, which were ſent down 1 I 
the commons. N 5 by | 
1. That no lord of parliament impeached "Ap hh crins; king 
and miſdemeanours, and coming to his trial, ſhall upon his | _ 
trial, be without the bar. ge 
2. That no lord of parliament, impeached of high crime; wing 
and miſdemeanors, can be precluded from voting on any 5 1 f 
. . \ grave 
caſion, except in his own trial. ©. hd 


Upon theſe points many meſlages paſſed between the tug he 9 
houſes with ſo much precipitation, that it was not ealy to diſ. 

ringuiſh between the antwers and replies. The common; 
{till kept off the trials by affected delays ; and it was viſthee cs Th 
that, when the trials ſhould come on, they had nothing tg 


charge theſe lords with : So the leaders of the party ſhe 3 
their {kill in finding out excuſes to Keep UN a clamour, and * 
to hinder the matter from being brought to an iffue. T4 rae 
main paint that was ſtill infifted upon, was, a committee «; | 4 
both houtes to ſettle preliminaries; ſo according to the fon 3 
of the houſe it was brought to a tree conference. public 
The day before the free conference, the king coming t; e 
the houſe of peers to paſs the bill of ſucceſſion, took vccation oe bet 
to make the following ſpeech to both houſes : aw 
| ſuch pu 

My lords and gentle 4 

y lords and gentlemen, \ſuſgra 

the for, 

4 : | : a In th: 
13 you my hearty thanks for the care you he mons. te 
taken to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown in the their tis 
proteſtant line, And I mult not Joſe this occaſion of ac- free con 
quainting you, that 1 am likewife extremely ſenfible of your cauſe th 


repeated aſſurances of ſupporting me in ſuch alliances, as ſhall 
be moſt proper for the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, 
and for the ſecurity of England and Holland. Your ready 
compliance with my defircs, as to the ſuccours for the States. 


buſineſs 
preſently 
would pr 
Nef a miſt 


General, is alſo a great ſatis faction to me, as well as a creat But th 
advantage to the common cauſe, And as I have nothi»z lv Met up 
much at heart as the preſervation of. the liberty of Europe, Mlſords, 8 
and the honour and intereſt of England, ſo I make no doubt ence, an 


of attaining thoſe great ends by the blefling of God, and th: od Hay 


continuance of your chearful concurrence.” 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


“The ſeaſon of the year makes it neceſſary to have? 
ſpeedy receſs ; and the poſture of affairs abroad does ablo- 
lutely require my preſence, for the encouragement of ou! 
allies, and for the perfecting of ſuch alliances, as may be moſt 
effectual for the common intereſt. And therefore I mult n- 
commend a diſpatch of the public buſineſs, eſpecially of thode 
matters, Which are of the greateſt importance.” 


The commons, interpreting this ſpeech as an approbation 
of their proccedings in reſpect to their conteſts with the lords, 
preſented an addreſs of thanks for his majef] y's being pleased 
to approve of their proceedings, and aſſured him, they wo! 
ſupport ſuch alliances as be ſhould think fit to make, in cot. 
junction with the emperor and the States-General, for 11! 
peace of Europe, and for the reducing the exorbitant pose 
of France. So, without any further interruption, they e. 


ſaid lord was, in effect, at the ſame time, one of the commiſſioners ot !s* F The lord IA 
treatury, chancellor of the Exchequer, and auditor ot the receipts, and wie! IN lordſh; 
of the tallies, and enjoyed the profits of the ſaid ſeveral offices, wich © us I, 


maniteſtly incontiſtent, aud ought to have been a check to each other. 10 
which he anſwered ; * That the grant of the ſaid office was done at his deli 
and requett, becauſe he intended, in a thort time after, to leave his ov 
ploymeut and places in the treaſury, and to obtain a ſurrender from bs 
brother of the ſaid oftice, and procure a grant thereot to himnielt ; hic 
been fince done, and, he cohceives, was law ful tor him to do.“. | 
VI. That the ſaid lord Hallitax, well knowing the moſt apparent ©! cal 
ſequences, as well as the injuſtice of the partition of the Spaniſh monde“ 
did yet advite his majeſty to enter into a tieaty for it, and did encourage 
promote the ſaine. To which he antwered, That he never far the 145 
treaty, nor heard the ſame read, or does as vet know the articles or 4 a 
ment it contains; and denies, that he ever adviſed his majeſty to ente ** 
or make the ſaid treaty, or was ever conſulted upon any clauſe or At 
thereof, or ever encouraged or promoteGhe ſame; That, as he reed * 
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h 114? 


Mr, fecretary Vernon did at one time fend for him, and diſcourſe , us ig a f 
and others, upon an intimation, that was given by a letter fiom tes | the beginnt 
Portland, as he remembers, that the French king was diſpoſed to c., * * il 165. 

* , 4 * 
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turned to their diſputes with the lords. | 

The free conference began the 13th of June. In it the 
lord Haverſham, ſpeaking to the point, of lords being, partial 
in their OWN caſes, and therefore not proper judges, ſaid, that 
the houſe of commons had plainly ſhewed their partiality, 
jn impeaching ſome lords for facts, in which others were 
equally concerned with them, who yet were not impeached 
by them, though they were fill in credit, and about the 
bing, which ſhewed, that they thought that neither the one 
dor the other were guilty *. The commons thought they 
bad now found an occation of quarrelling with the lords, 
which they were looking for; ſo the lord Haverſham's 
expreffions were inſtantly objected to by fir Chriſtopher Mul- 
etre, and the managers for the commons immediately 
withdrew from the conference,“ though they were told by 
the duke of Devonſhire, as they were going, that the lord La- 
verſham had no authority from the houſe of lords, to uſe any 
ſoch expreſſions towards the commons. 

This affair being reported to the commons by Mr, Har- 
court, the houſe immediately reſolved, © That John lord Ha- 
verſham hath, at the free conference this day, uttered moſt 
ſcandalous reproaches and falſe exprefhons, highly reflecting 
57501 the honour and juſtice of the houſe of commons, and 
tending to the making a breach in the good correſpondence 
between the lords and commons, and to the interrupting the 
public juſtice of the nation, by delaying the proceedings on 
*mocachments : And that the ſaid lord Haverſham be char- 
dec before the lords for the ſaid words; and that the lords 
de defired to proceed in juſtice againſt him, and to inflict 
ſuch puniſhment upon him, as ſo high an offence againſt the 
konſe of commons does deſerve.“ And fir Chriſtopher 
Muſgrave was ordered to carry this charge and reſolution to 
the lords. 

in the mean time the lords ſent a meſſage to the com- 
E mons, to acquaint them, © That they had been informed by 
their managers, that ſome interruption had happened at the 
bee conference, which their lordthips were concerned ar, be- 
cauſe they wiſhed, that nothing ſhould interrupt the public 
buſineſs ; and therefore deſired the commons to come again 
preſently to the free conference; which they did not doubt 
would prove the beſt expedient to prevent the inconvenience 
ef a miſunderſtanding. upon what had paſled.” 

WE Put the commons, inſtead of coming to the conference, 
et up fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, who acquainted the 


de, lords, as he ſaid, with what had happened at the confer- 


ence, and read the words ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by the 
ord Haverſham, concluding, Theſe were the words ſpo— 


W n<gotiation upon ſome general terms, that were then mentioned, to prevent 
u, in caſe of the king of Spain's death, who was then reported to be very 
; and afterwards the ſaid matter was difcourted between the lecretary, and 
Vc then lord chancellor, and the fard lord Hallitax, at Tunbridge-wells, when 
Wd where the ſaid lord Hallitax made ſeveral objections to the 1ame ; and de- 
Nes, that he gave any opinion to encourage or promote the ſaid treaty, or 

Ner alterwards was informed of any one particular relating to it, or was 
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FLY Per conſulted or adviſed upon any clauſe or article of it, or was ever atter 
blo⸗ Id or informed, that the taid negotiation or treaty did go on or proceed; 


out nm, that not being adviſed with, or any ways knowing of the ſaid treaty 


mot -<gotiation (except as aforciaid) he could not diſſuade or obſtruct it's tak- 
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Ng cfcet; and faith, as he cannot tell what the eftects of the treaty might 
K te e been, it the ſaid treaty had been obſerved, jo he conceives an inſiſts, that 
Hale d : 1 . p Pr 1 8 III fb» 

L26K e 15 not nor ought to be antwerable for the tame.” Pr. H. C. 167. 


Burnett obſerves here, when, by theſe articles and the anſwers to them, it 
W cared, that after all the noite aud clamour that had been raiſed againſt the 
Pp nerminittry (more particularly againſt the lord Hallifax) for the great 
le ot treature, during their adminiſtration, that now, upon the ttricteſt 
ech, all ended in fach poor accuſations; it turned the minds of many, 
had been tormerly prejudiced againſt them. It appeared, that it was 
* animoſity of a party at beſt, if it was not a French practice, to ruin men, 
* hal lerved the king faithfully, and to diſcourage others, from engaging 
Enleives fo far in his intereſts, as theſe lords had done. They faw the et- 
Fun muſt follow on this: And that the king could not enter upon a new 

u they could diſcourage from his ſervice all the men of lively and ac- 
g-<mpers, that would raiſe a ſpirit in the nation, for ſupporting ſuch 
portant and dangerous war, as this now in proſpect was likely to 


„be lord Haverſham's ſpeech was reported by Mr. Harcourt, who ſaid, 
rel Nes lordſhip uſed theſe or the like expreſhons . * One thing there is, 
ele n 1 cannot ſpeak it, becauſe 1 am bound up by the orders of the houſe ; 
10 I mult have ſome anſwer. This is as to the lords voting in their own cate, 
gelle F<Quires an anſwer, though I cannot go into the debate of it, The com- 
| 9 P hemielves have made this precedent : for in theſe impeaclunents, they 
cd 


Ore we have not made any distinction in our houſe, that ſome ſhould 
Yom lome not. The lords have fo high an opinion of the juſlice 
- One of commons, that they hope juſtice ſhall never be made ute of 
duc for any delign. And therefore give me leave to ſay (thongh I am 
"gue 1) it is a plain demonſtration, that the commons think theſe 
 Mmxent; and I think the propoſition is undeniable ; for there are ſe— 
.es in the ſame crimes, in the ſame facts; there is no diſtinction. 
_ commons leave ſome of theſe men at the head of affairs near the 
1 io do any miſchief, if their perſons were inclined to do it; and 

: others, when they are both alike guilty, and concerned in the ſame 
5 0 thing I was in hopes I thould never have heard aſſerted, 
Il, ibe Siumng of it was from the houle of commons.“ Pr. II. 


allowed men guilty of the tame crimes, to vote in their own houle ; and 
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ken by John lord Haverſham, . He then read the ceſolutions 
of the commons, with relation to that lord, 

The commons had now got a pretenceto juſtify their not 
going further in the trials, and they reſolved to inſiſt upon 


it. When therefore they were again preſſed by the lords to 


renew the free conference, they returned for anſwer, That 
it was not conſiſtent with their honour to renew the conſerence, 
until they had reparation, by their lordſhips doing juſtice up— 
on lord Haverſham, for the indignity offered to the houſe of 
commons.” At the fame time it was, that the articles againſt 
lord Hallifax were ſent up as has been related. g 

Upon this, lord Haverſham offered himſclf to a trial, and 
ſubmitted to any cenſure, that the lords ſhould think he had 
deſerved; but infiſted that the words muſt firſt be proved, 
and he muſt be allowed to put his own ſenſe on them; the 
lords ſent this to the commons, but they ſeemed to think that 
the lords ought to have proceeded to cenfure him in a ſum- 
mary way, which the lords thought, being a court of judica- 
ture, they could not do, till the words were proved, and the 
importance of them diſcuſſed. Upon the commons refuſal 
to renew the conference, the lords likewiſe came to a refoluti- 
on, to inſiſt not to have a committee of both houſes. concern- 
ing the trial of the impeached lords. They then procceded 
to ſet the day for the trial of lord Sommers, and a meſlage 
was ſent to acquaint the commons, that the trial would be 
on Tueſday the 17th of June, at ten of the clock in Weſt— 
minſter-Hall. To remove the obſtacle of the lord Haver- 
ſham's affair, they alſo told the commons, that all things 
were preparing to bring that matter to a ſpeedy judgment; 
and they likewiſe put them in mind of articles againſt the carl 
of Portland. 

Inttead of returning anſwers to theſe meſſeges, the com— 
mons refuſed to appear, and ſaid, they were the only judges, 
when they were ready with their evidence, and that it was a 
mockery to go to a trial, when they were not ready to ap- 
pear at 1t%., There were great and long debates upon this in 
the houſe of lords: the new miniſtry, and all the Jacobites, 


joined to ſupport the pretenfions of the commons: every 


ſtep was to be made by a vote, againſt which many lords 
protelted ; and the reaſons given, in lome of their proteſta- 
tions, were thought to be 1o injurious to the houſe, that they 
were by a vote ordered to be expunged, a thing that ſeldom 
happens. 

When the day appointed tor the trial came, the lords en— 
tered upon a debate, and the queſtion was put, Whether 
the houſe ſhould go this day into the court in Weſtminſter 
Hall, in order to proceed upon the trial of the lord Sommers, 


> This was not uſnal, and in a cate not long before, where a member of the 
houte ot Commons having {aid Witt wos men more inble 10 CACOCNTON, thin 
it could be pretended what lord Havertham taid, was, tome of the commons 
myinmg, that he had no direction trom the houte tor what was fad, the lords 
ſtaid out of the conferenee, aud complaned of the words atterwatds. 

© Sir Chriſtopher Mulgrave had no warrant to fay as he did, Theſe were 
the words“, &c. tor Mr. Harcourt in his report only fays, * He uſed theſe or 
the like exprettions,* Sce note above, 

4 The commons, inſtead of appearing at the trial, tent up to the lor:ls, on 
the 195th of June, the follow ing reaſons tor their non-appearance, 

Ine commons, in this whole proceeding againſt the unpenched lords, 
have acted with all imaginable zeal to bring them to a ſpeedy trial; and they 
doubt not but it will appear by compwring their proceedings with all other 
upon the like occalions, that the houte of commons he nothing to blame 
tacmielves, but that they have not expretled the relentment their anceſtors 
have juſtly ſhewed upon much lets attempts, which have een ade upon their 
power of unpeachments. | | 

The commons, on the 31ſt of May, acquainted your lordſhips, that they 
thought it proper, from the nature of the evidence, to pro ect in the fir ſt 
place upon the trial ot the lord Summers. Upon the firſt mtmation trom 
vuur lordſhips, fome days afterwards, that you would proceed] to the trial of 
the unpeached lords, whom the conunons thould be fieit ready to begin with, 
notwithſtanding your lordilups had betore thought tit to appoint, which im- 
peachment thould be firſt tricd, and athxed 4 day tor ſuch a trial, without 
contulting the commons, who are the protectors ; the commons, deter- 
mining to expedite the trials to the utimoft of their power, in hopes of attain- 
ing that end, and for the more ſpeedy and eaſy adjutting and preventing any 
diſterences, which had happened, or might arite previous to, or upon, theſe 
trials, propoſed to your lordſhips at a conference the molt parliamentary aid 
eſfectual wethod tor that purpoſe, and that, winch IN no MGucr trenched 
upon your lordſtips judicature, that a committee of both houfes thould be 
nominated, to conlider of the moſt proper wiys and methods of proceeding 
upon impeachments, according to the ulage of Parliament. | | 

In the next mefſage to the commons, upon Monday the gth of June, 
your lord{tups thought tit, without raking the lcaſt notice of this propottion, 
to appumt Friday then following tor the trial of the laid lord Sommers ; 
whereunto, as well as to many other meflages and proceedings of your lord- 
{ſ1nps upon this occation, the houſe ot commons might have quitly taken vel y 
great exceptions ; yet, as an evidence of their moderation, and to ſhew their 
readinets to bring the impeached lords to ſpeedy ſuſtice, the Commons inſiſted 
only on their propoſition for a committee of both honies to ſettle and adjult 
the neceflary preliminaries to the trial; particularly, \\ hcther the impeached 
lords ſhould appear on their trial at your lordfhips bar as criminals? Whether 
being under accuſations of the fame crimes, they ſhould [it as judges on each 
other's trial for thoſe crimes, or ſhould vote in their own Cites, us it is noto- 
rious they have been permitted by your lordſhips to do in many inſtances, 
which might be given, to which particulars your lordſhips have not N | he 
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ceeding to a pretended trial of the ſaid lord, which cruld 


according to the order of the day'? Which was reſolved in 
the affirmative, though ſeveral lords proteſted againſt it. A 
meſſage was then ſent to the commons, to acquaint them, 
that their lordſhips were going. The other impeached lords 
having aſked leave to withdraw, and not fic and vote in the 
trial, a queſtion was propoſed, * Whether the earl of Ortord 
and the lord Hallifax may withdraw at the trial of the lord 
Sommers? This was much gppoſed by ſome lords, becauſe 
the giving ſuch leave ſuppoſed, that they had a right to 
vote ; but it was reſolved in the affirmative. And, after 
ſome other things of form; the lords adjourned into Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, where the articles of impeachment againſt the 
lord Sommers, and his anſwers were read, and, the com- 
mons not appearing to proſecute, their lordſhips adjourned 
to their houſe, and entered into a long debate concerning the 
queſtion, that was to be put. The judges told them, that 
according to the forms of law, it ought to be © guilty or not 
guilty.” But thoſe of the Tory party ſaid, as it was certain, 
that none could vote lord Sommers guilty ; ſo, ſince the 
commons had not come to make good the charge, they could 
not vote him not guilty ; and theiefore, to give them forme 
content, the queſtion agreed on to be put was, That Jobn 
lord Sommers be acquitted of the articles of impeachment 
againſt him, exhibited by the houſe of commons, and all 
things therein contained ; and that the impeachment be dit- 
miſled ?* That being ſettled, the lords returned to Weſtmiſter- 
Hall, and, the queſtion being put, fifiy-fix voted in the 
affirmative, and thirty-one in the negative; and the lord- 
keeper declared, that the majority was for acquitring him. 
Then the lords adjourned to their houſe, and made an order 
for his being acquitted, and the impeachment to be diſmiſſed. 
Upon this the commons paſſed ſome high votes againſt 
the lords, and, to juſtify their refuſal to appear at the trial, 
reſolved, * That the lords have retuſed juſtice to the com- 
mons upon the impeachment againſt the lord Sommers, by 
denying them a committee of both houles, which was defired 
by the commons as the proper and only method of ſettling 
the nectſſary preliminaries, in order to the proceeding to the 
trial of lord Sominers with eftect ; and afterwards, by pro- 


a direct anſwer, though put in mind thereof by the commons. Your lord- 
ſhips at a c-nference, having offered ſome reatons, why you could not agree 
to a committee of both houſes, to adjuit the necetlary prehiminanes, the 
commons thereupon defired a free conference, and your lordſhips agreed 
thercunto; at which, it is well known to many of your lordſhips, who were 
then preſent, what moit ſcandalous reproaches and falſe exprethons, highly 
reflecting upon the honour and juſtice of the houte of commons, were uttered 
by John lord Haveriham, whereby the commons were under neccfhty- of 
withdrawing from the ſaid free conference; for which oftence the commons 
have, with zul due regard to your lordſhips, prayed your lordfhips juſtice 
againit tac lord Haverſham, but have as yet received no manner of fatis- 
Ttion. 6 

© The commons reſtrain themſelves from enumerating your lordſhips very 
many irregular and unparhamentary proceedings upon this occation ; but 
think it is what they owe to public juſtice and all the commons of Englaud, 
whom they repretent, to declare ſome few of thole reaſons, why they 
peremptorily refuſe to proceed to the trial of the lord Sommers on the 17th 
of June. 

© Firtt, becauſe your lordſhips have not yet agreed, that a committee of 
both houſes ſhould be appointed for ſettling the necefſary preliminanies, a 
method never until this tune denied by the houſe of lords, whenſoever the 
commons have thuoght it neceflary to deſire the fame, 

« Secondly, ſhould the commons (which they never will do) be contented to 
gre up thoſe rights, which have been tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, 
and are of abſolute necetlity to their proceedings on unpeachments ; yet, 
whilſt they have any regard to public juſtice, they never can appear as pro- 
ſecutors before your lordſhips, till your lordthips have firit given them tatis- 
iaction, that lords impeached of the ſame crime ſhall not fit as judges 
on each othet's trials for thoſe crimes, 

© Thirdly, becauſe the conmons have as vet had no reparation for the 
oreat indignty offered to them at the tree conterence by the lord Haverſham. 
The commons are far trom any mclnation, and cannot be tuppoted to 
be under any ncceffity of delaying the trial ot the lord Sommers. There is 
not any article exhibited by them in mantenance of their impeachment againſt 
the lord Sommers, for the proot whereot they have not full and undeniable 
evidence, which they will be ready to produce, as ſoon as your lordſhips ſhall 
have done juſtice upon the lord Haverſham ; and the neceflaty preliminaries 
m order to the ſaid trial mall be fettled by a committee of both houſes, 

© The commons think it unneceſſary to obſerve to your lordſhips, that moſt 
of che articles, whereot the lord Son mers ſtands impeached, will appear to 
your lordihips to be undoubtedly true from matters of record, as well as by 


the conteſſion of the ſuid lord Sceummers in his anſwer to the ſaid articles; to Somerſet, Denbigh, 
which the commons doubt not but your lordſhips will have a due regard, H. Londin. Warringtom. 
when his trial ſhall regularly proceed.“ Normanby, | Tho. Roten 
The lords ſent their atuwer to this meſſage, June the 20th, in theſe words: Rocheſter, Hunſdon, 
The lord, in anfwer to the meflage of the commons of the 15th inſtant, Carnarvon, Weſton, 
ſay, the only true way of determining, which of the two houſes has acted Marlborough, > Godolpiui, 
with the greateit fincerity, in order to bing the impeached lords to their La Warr, Jefferies, 
trials, is to look back upou the reſpective proceedings. Oxford, Northumbells 
* "Phe Jords do not well underſtand what the commons mean by that reſent- Dartmouth, | T. Jermyth 
ment, which they ſpeak of in their meflage. Their lordſhips own the houſe Weymouth, Derby, 
of cogumons have a right ot impeaching ; and the lords have undoubted Jonath. Exon, | Thanet, 
power of doing juſtice upon thote impeachments, by bringing them to ti ial, Scarſdale, Peterborough 
and condemning or acquitting the parties in a reaſonable tune. This power Nottingham, Lexington 
is derived to them trom their anceſtors, which they will not ſuffer to Feverſham, - Howard, 
be wrefted from them by any pretences whatſoever. Plymouth, CholmoudeF) 
Their lordſhips cannot but wonder, that the commons fhould not have Abingdon, Guildford, 


propoſed a committee of both houſes much ſooner, if they thought it to 


tend cnly to protect him from juſtice, by colour of an ij}. 
acquittal. Againſt which proceedings of the lords N 
commons do ſolemnly proteſt, as being repugnant to the ru. 
of juſtice, and therefore null and void. That the houſe of 
lords, by the pretended trial of John lord Sommers, bar 
endeavoured to overturn the right of impeachments Jod a 
in the houſe of commons, by the ancient conſtitution of 2 
kingdom, for the ſafety and protection of the COMA 
againſt the power of great men, and have made an invaſion 
upon the liberties of the ſubject, by laying a foundation a 
impunity for the greateſt offenders. That all the ill confe. 
quences, which may at this time attend the delay of tj, 
lupplies given by the commons for the preſerving the public 
peace, and maintaining the balance of Europe, by ſupporti; 
our allies againſt the power of France, are to be imputed . 
thoſe who, to procure an indemnity for their own crimes 
have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to make a breach between 
the two houtcs,” 1 

The lords went as high in their votes againſt the common 
and the ſame day ſent this anſwer to their meflage : © 7, 
lords do acquaint the commons, that they might have kno: 
by the records of the houſe of lords, that the lords had 
proceeded to the trial of the lord Sommers on Tueſday lat 
being the day appointed ; and, the commons not appearing 
to maintain their articles againſt the ſaid lord, the lords * 
by judgment of their houſe, acquitted him of the articles gt 
impeachment againſt him, exhibited by the commons, add 


all things therein contained, and had diſmiſſed the ſaid in. 


peachinent. 

And the lords had appointed Monday next for the trix 
of the carl of Orford, on which day they would proceed on 
the trial. 

* The commons ſtill preſſing for a committee of bon 
houſcs, which their lordſhips could never conſent to for the 
reaſons already given, their lordſhips could inter nothing 
from their perſiſting in this demand, than that they ney 
deſigned to bring any of their impeachments to a trial. 

As to the lord Haverſham, his anſwer was now befor: 


neceſſary for the bringing on the trials ; no mention being made of {ut 
a committee from the 1 of April to the 6th of June, although, during th 
interval, their delays were frequently complained of by the houſe of lors, 

* The manner, in which the coinmons demand this committee, the lo 
look upon as a direct invading. of their judicature ; and therefore, as ther 
never was a committee ot both houſes yielded to by thc lords, in cafe of 2 
nnpeachment tor high crimes and miſdemeanors ; ſo their lordſhips do init, 
that they will make no new precedent upon this occaſion. Many impeach 
ments for miſden:vanors have in all times been determined wit out fut 
a committee, And if now the commons think fit, by any unprecedented 
demand, to form an excuſe for not proſecuting their impeachmeuts, i 
demonſtrable where the obſtruction lies. 

As to the preliminaries, which the commons mentioned in particular, s 
proper to be ſettled at iuch a committee, they have received the reſolutius 
of the houſe of lords therein, by their meſſage of the 12th inſtant ; tru 
which (being matters entirely relating to their judicature) their lordlhg 
cannot depart, 

* As to the laſt pretence the commons would make to ſhelter the delaying 
the trials, from tome expreſſions, which fell trom the lord Haverſham at tt 
free conference, at which offence was taken, their lordſhips will only obſer 

* Firſt, That they have omitted nothing, which might give the coma 
all reaſonable ſatis faction of their purpoſe to do them juſtice in that mats, 
ſo far as it is conſiſtent with doing juſtice to that lord; and alto to preteit 
all good correſpondence with them; as appears by the ſeveral fteps 1 
have taken, 

* Secondly, That this buſineſs has no relation to the trial of the impeac 
lords; and therefore their Lordſtups cannot imagine, why the coun 
ſhould make ſatisfaction and reparation againſt the lord Haverſham a necefi 
condition for the going on with the trials, and at the ſame time find no dt 
culties in proceeding on other buſineſs.” Pr. H. C. III. 169175. 

© This proteſt was thought fo injurious to the houſe, that it was ode 
to be expunged ; but it was as follows : 

* We do conceive it very improper to proceed to this trial, before the Þ® 
liminaries are adjuſted, eſpecially fince jome of thoſe preliminaries arc 1a 
as in our opinion are effentially neceflary to the adminiſt ation of Jute. 

And after ſuch a proteſtation of the commons, as they bave ent t 
againſt the proceedings to a trial, and which we conceive is founded upd 
juſtice, and the reaſonable method of parhament, we apprehended our b. 
ceeding now to this trial may tend to the diſappointment ef all tuture i 
on impeachments,” 
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the houſe of commons, and the lords reſolved to do juſtice 
in that matter.“ 

The commons on the ſame day, the 2oth of June, having 
ordered, that none of their members ſhould appear on the 
Monday following, at the pretended trial of the earl of Or- 
ford, upon pain of incurring the utmoſt diſpleafure of the 
the houſe, they adjourned to Tuelday morning. But the lords 
continued fitting, and, having ſent a copy of the lord Haver- 
ſh1m's anſwer * to the commons, they reſolved, on the 21ſt 
of June, * That, unleſs rhe commons charge againſt that 
lord {hall be proſecuted by them againſt him with effect, 
hefare the end of the ſeſſion, the lords would declare and 
adzudge him wholly innucent of the charge.” And on Mon- 
day, June the 23d, it was refolved by their lordſhips, That 
the relolutions of the houſe of commons, in their votes of 
the 2oth inſtant, contained moſt unjuſt reflections on the 
honour and juſtice of the houſe of peers, and were contrived 
to cover their affected and unreaſonable delays in prolecuting 
the impeached lords; and maniteſtly tended to the deſtruction 
of the judicature of the lords, to the rendering trials on 
impeachments impracticable for the future, and to the ſub- 
verting the conſtitution of the Engliſh government; and that 
therclore, whatever ill conſequences might ariſe from the fo 
long deterring the ſupplies for this year's ſervice, were to be 
attributed to the fatal counſel of the putting off the meeting 
of a parliament ſo long, and to the unnecetfary delays of the 
houſe of commons. 

Then the lords adjourned to Weſtminſter-Hall, and, after 
two proclamations made for filence and proſecution, the arti- 


This anſtrer was very long, and may be ſeen in the Proceedings of the 
Houte of Commens (III. 174.) That part of it, which relates te his reflect- 
ing on the partiality of the commons, in his ſpeech at the free conference, 
was as foliows ; 

That the ature of that contetence was, that it ſhould be free: The occa- 
fon of it, hecauſe either houe apprehended the other to be in an error; and 
the end of it, that each fide may urge fuch ficts, as are true, and fuch reaſons 
az are forcible to convince. "Dhat one article of impeachment againit John 
lord Sommers was, that the ticaty oft Partition of 1699 was ratified under the 
gicat ſeal, which then was in the cuttody of the fame lord, then lord chun— 
cellor of England. That the commons on the 1ſt of April 1701 reſolved, 
that the carl of Portland, by negociating and concluding the treaty of Par- 
tition, was guilty of an high crime and nuſdemeanor; and, purſuant thereto, 
lodged an impeachment againſt him in the houtc of peers, Which vote and 
imprachment could not have reference to any treaty, other than the treaty of 
P:,rrition of 1599, the treaty of 1698 not being before the houſe of commons 
till atter the time of that vote and impeachmerit. And yet the carl of Jerſey, 
who was then ſecretary of itate and privy councillor, aud actually figned the 
fud treaty of 1699, as a plenipotentiary with the lord Portland, ſtands unim- 


_ preached, and continues at the head of affairs, being lord chambertain near 


his majeſty's perſon, and in his prefence and councils, without complaint. 
That the earl of Ortord and the loids Sommers and Hallitax are feverally 
wipeached for adviſing the treaty of Partition of 1698; and yet Mr. ſccre— 
tary Vernon, who then was ſecretary of ſtate and a privy councillor, and acted 
in the promoting of the ticaty ot Partition of 1698, ſtands unimpeached, 
and ſtill continues one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. And fir Joſeph 
Williamſon, who was then a privy councillor, and tianſacted and tigned the 
tiexty of Partition of 1698, as a plenipotentiary, ſtands unimpeached. That 
the lord Hallifax is impeached, for that he, being a commitſioner of the trca- 
fury, afſented to the paſſing of ſeveral grants from the crown to ſeveral per- 
tons of lands in Ireland : And yet fir Edward Seymour, fir Stephen Fox, and 
Mr, Pelham, who, being ſeverally lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, did 
teverally aſſent to the patling of divers like grants from his majeſty of lands 
in Ireland, ſtands unimpeached. That in the impeachments againſt the earl 
of Ortord and lord Sommers, one of the articles againſt them is, for pro- 
curng a commiſſion to caj.tain Kidd, and likewiſe a grant under the great 
teal of the ſhip and goods of certain perſons therein named, to certain per- 
lons iu traſt for them; and yet other lords, equally concerned in procuring 
the faid commiſſion and grant, ſtand unimpeached. That the ſaid Mr. ſecre- 
tary Vernon, fir Kaward Sevmour, fir Stephen Fox, and Mr. Pelham, not- 
"Nittanding their being parties in the ſame facts charged in the lame reſpec- 
tive impeachments, have been permitted to fit and vote in the houſe of com- 
mons touching the ſaid impeachments, and the matters thereof, That, theſe 
facts being true, and publicly known, the conſcquences reſulting therefrom 
(as the lord Haverſhaa) apprehended) are undemable, viz. That the doing 
of the ſame thing by two perſonas in equal circumſtances cannot be a crime in 
one, and not in the other. That the commons had no reaſon to inſiſt, that 
the lords ſhould not permit that in their members, which the commons had firſt 
permitted, and continued to permit, and fo begun the firſt precedent in their 
own members. That it mult be thought that the impeached lords (notwith- 
!tanding the facts alledged in the impeachments) are innocent of danger to the 
king, when the lord erſey and Mr. ſecretary Vernon, who are reſpectively 
oncerned in the Partition treaties, are permitted, without complaint, to be 
at the head of affairs, and in the king's preſence, and of his councils, as 
dot dangerous. That the word innocent, uſed in the words ſpoken by the 
tad lord Haverſham, can extend no further than to ſuch matters, as were 
ne by the impeached lords of the fame nature with what was done by 
hoe uninpeached. All which facts being true, and the conſequences ob- 
dus, the ſaid lord being ready to prove the ſame, he inſiſts, that the words, 
poken by him at the ſaid free conference, were not ſcandalous or reproach- 
ful, nor falſe or reflecting on the honour or juſtice of the houſe of commons, 
dc pokes upon a juſt occaſion given, in anſwer to ſeveral expreſſions, 
ho = rom the managers for the commons, remote (as he conceives) from 
. ter in queſtion, and reflecting on the honour and juſtice of the houſe 
e in maintenauce and defence of the lords reſolutions and Judic- 
— 8 to the duty he owes to the ſaid houſe. And the laid 
the Cid | Y demands the Judgment of their honourable houſe therein. And 
charge "= - Haverſham denies, that he ſpoke the words ſpecified in the ſaid 
has 0 11 uch manner and form, as the ſame are therein ſet down, And 
Putab us gwen a true account of this matter, and it being true and indiſ- 
e that ſome lords in this houſe, equally concerned in facts, for which 
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cles of impeachment againſt Edward earl of Orford were 


10 


read, 
and alto his anſwer to thoſe articles; and, aſter taking the 


ſame methods as in the trial of the lord 8 mmers, his lord- 
ſhip, by unanimous vores (the lords on the other fide with- 
drawing) was acquitted of the articles, and the um 
was dilmilled, 

The next day, being the laſt of the ſeſſion of the partia- 
ment, this order was inade by the lords: 

* The houle of commons not having proſecuted their 
charge, which they brought up againſt John lord Haverſham, 
tor words ſpoken by him at a tree conference the 13th inſtant, 
the charge ſhall be and is hereby diſmiſſed, 

* The earl of Portland being impeached by the houſe of 
commons of high crimes and miſdemeanors the firſt of April 
laſt; the impeachment is hereby difmilled, there being no 
articles exhibited againſt him, 

* The houſe of commons having impeached Charles lord 
Halifax of high crimes and miſdemeanors on the 1 ;th ot 
April laſt, and on the 14th day of this inttant June exhibited 
articles againſt him, to which he having anfwered, and nu 
further proſecution thereupon, the impeachment and articles 
are hereby diſmiſſed. 

* The houle of commons having impeached Thomas duke 
of Leeds of high crimes and mitdetneanors on the 27th of 
April 1695, and on the 29th exhibited articles againlt him, 
to which he anſwered, but the commons not proſecuting, 
the impeachment and articles arc hereby difinith d. ; 

Each houſe ordered a narrative of the proccedings to be pub- 
liſhed®s ; and they had gone to far in their votes againſt on: 


peachment 


other lo ds are impcached by the houſe of commons, arc till near the King's 
perſon, mw the grenelt places of trutt and honour, mit prac! | 
that ſeveral members of the houle of commons, equal; un the 
{ume facts, tor which fome lords are impeached, do however remain dun 
peached ; the {aid lord thinks, ſuch a truth could never hive been more pra- 
periy ſpoken, in the maintenance aud defence of your lordfhips ture 
and retolutions ; and infiſteth, that what he had faid at the tree conterence 
was not any ſcandalous reproach, oi ſalte expreffon, or any way tended to 
make a breach in the good correſpondence betwern the lords and commons, 
or to the unerrupting the public juſtice of the nation, by delaying the proceed- 
ings on the unpcachinents, as in the ſaid charge alledged, but agrecable to 
truth, in diſcharge of his duty, and im the detence of the undoubted right 
and judicature of this houſe. 
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Haverſham. 


It may not be improper to ſubjoin here ſome remarks concerning thoſe 
proceedings, extracted trom a MS, written by a very contideravble perioun 
ot that time, 

he Partition treaty, ſays he, was no ſooner publithed, but it appeared, 
that the French en.batlacor, Montieur Tallard, had formed a ſtrong paity 
here agamſt it, and had engaged Dr. Davenant to write agimlt it. It 
was not enough tor the Freveh court to retolve on breaking it, but, to com— 
plete the pertidy, it mult dic wth nur. At the firtt opening of the ſetfion, 
addrefles were made to the king from the houtes tor all the treaties, that had 
been made fince that at Ryſwick. This was done on the 12th or 13th 
of February, two or three d+ys atter the opening of the ſeflion. The trant- 
lating and copying theſe Went on io flowly, that they were not brought to the 
haute of lords before the 26th of Februvy, This delay was jo uneaſy 
to thote, who were longing for an occaſion to diſcharge their engagements to 
thoſe, who bad merited well at their hands, as well as to gratity their retent- 
ments, by falling on that treaty, and on all concerned in it, that, I am told, on 
two or three occalions they complamned of it, vet by lome ſecret but powerful 
charm a'l wen were fo reſtramed, that, from the 26th of February to the 
20th of March, no notice zt all was taken of it; but on the 2oth the train 
was fied, and all was ion in a Alune, I cannot certainly tell you what was 
the occalion of this great paticuce and long flence, utter ſome had ſhewn an 
eagerneſs, that ſeemed not very gevetnable. I will only tell you what hap- 
pened at that time at the Hague, After the French had potietled thenuclves 
of the Spanish Netherlapds, and found the States were not very caly in their 
neighbourhood, they defired to treat with them, and know what would latisty 
them. The States invited upon the engagements gwen by the Partition treaty, 
and complained of the violation of it, and atket ach lecurities, as they thought 
neceflary. The king ordered his minister to join with them iu the like coin— 
plaints and demands, "Theſe were given iu on the 8th ot March; and as bon 
as the French embatildor had an account of it, immediately the matter ot 
that treaty was fallen on im the houle of lords, while very tew among them 
knew any thing of the negociation at the Hague, v hich was not commu— 
nicated to then by the king till four d:iys after. But foine perhaps had better 
intelligence, The treaty then ſet on toot at the Hague was to have this dif- 
grace put upon it, that the Partition treaty, on which it was to be founded, 
was to be condemned. Some, that had been concerned im it, had advertile- 
ments ſent them trom the cout of France of their danger; by al which the 
French party boped, that the king himſelf, and ſuch as had been concerned 
in the matter, would be pt evailed on to let than treaty be forgotten, and be- 
come more favourable to the French intereſt, it it were but to {ive themſelves 
from the ſtorm, that was otherwile ready to break out on them. I can 
affirm nothing in this matter, but, if you will lay all this together, you will 
acknowledge there is ground enough for jealouſy, So long n lence, and 
then the falling on the treaty in that critical minute, could not happen by 
chance without ſome ſectet aud unperceived direction. But, by what acct- 
dent or order ſoever it might be, this mutter was taken up by the lords, and 
ſeverely arraigned firſt by thote, who value themſelves npon their finding 
tault with cvery thing thit is done, becauſe they have not the doing of it: 
and thongh ſome of thele had once a very trieudly application of a Spaniſh 
proverb inade to them, that * he, whole how 1s of glats, ſhould throw no 
ſtones ;* yet good nature and zeal for the public are too ſtrong to be os 
reſtrained, though it happens now aud then, that they a'e put in mine 
of ſome things. that, though they are pardoned, will not ealily be forgotten. 
But that, which ſeemed very ſtrauge, and was a very extraordinary piece of 
of courtſhip, was that thoſe, who are moſt in the king's confidence, and feel 


the bett effects of it, fell upon the treaty in a molt particular manner. Wenk: 
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another, that it was believed, they would never meet again. 
The proceedings of the lords had the general approbation of 
the nation on their fide, Moſt of the biſhops adhered to the 
impeached lords, and their behaviour, on this occaſion, was 
much commended. The violence, as well as folly of the party, 
loſt them much ground with all indifferent men, but with none 
more than with the king himſelf, who found his error in 
changeing his miniſtry at ſo critical a time; and he now ſaw, 
that the tories were at heart irreconcileable to him; in parti- 
cular, he was extremely uncaſy with the earl of Rocheſter, of 
whoſe imperious and intractable temper he complained 
much, and ſeemed reſolved to diſengage himſelf quickly from 


not very decent, if applied to the actions of the meaneſt ſubject, were em- 
ployed to lay out the ridiculouſmeſs, the injuſtice, the treachery and barbarity 
of the treaty, as things fit to give horror. Now ſince, what ſhare ſoever the 
late miniſtry might be ſuppoſed to have had in it, yet it was well known, 
that it was chiefly of the king's own deſigning, therefore though it is certain, 
that a parliament of England may with a due firmnels, as well as with uit 
reſpect, repreſent to the king ſuch errors, as he may fall into; yet a decency 
of ſtyle was but ſuitable, eſpecially in men bred in courts, and accuſtomed 
enough to a more © ſubmillive dialect in former reigns.” This might have 
been expected from thoſe, who know, that the king thought it no leflening of 
himſelf to own, that he believed he had made the beſt bargain poflible, all 
circumſtances cophdered. This was not all; thoſe, who attacked the treaty, 
five or fix in a ſtring, did all of them ſay, they meant not to find fault; that 
they had no other deſign but to amend what had been amiſs, and to prevent 
the like errors for the future. They did not intend to fall upon any one 
perſon, not ſo much as to a reprimand: All they meant was to have errois 
corrected, and to have things put in a better method. 

While the debate went on,upon this foot, and that all thoſe, who were known 
to have a ſhare in the confidence, went into cenſuring the treaty, thoſe, who 
could not help the having other thoughts of it, could not of the tudden know 
what was fit to be donc. Many thought it was concerted at court to let the 
treaty be cenſured ; and that all the ill humour raiſed upon it was to evapuy- 
rate in ſome angry votes, without cartying the matter further, No intima— 
tions had been given, that the king dehred the thing might be better under- 
ſtood, be fore it ſhould be condemned The king was that day at Haunpton-Court; 
ſo no application could be made to hun ; for, let men talk what they will of 
freedom in debate, there ever was, and ever will be, and ought to be, great 
regard had to our princes with relation to mitters of ſtate, Not that the king's 
nund ought to have any inſtuence on men's arguing or voting ; but it is 
ecrtain, that in many cates men may reſolve to be paiſtve in fome of the king's 
concerns, when they think he intends to be fo huntelt, They may reatoua- 
bly conclude, that he is willing to let ſome things go, at ſome times, that he 
may thereby put his people in better humour, in order to the gaming other 
things, that are of more conſequence. This is to frequently practiſed, that 
he muſt be a great ſtranger to the methods of managing a fſethon of par- 
lament, who had not objerved it almoit in every feflion. And this was the 
caſe in the houſe of lords upon this occaiion. No body was iooner. ia their 
re ections on that decried treaty than thoſe, who were moſt in the conti- 
dence. Every man declared that no fin ther uſe was to be made of the votes, 
that were propoſed for condemuing it, but to ofter good advice to the king for 
better conduct in future negotiations. Some, who intended to have excuted, 
if not juſtificd, the treaty, were prevailed on to jay nothing; not fo much 
out of caution, not to go agaiuſt the itream, but becauſe they had no mind 
to ſeem more concerned iu maintaining the honour of the king's treatics, than 
he was himſelf, They thought their oppoſition would ſignify little, aud 
paſs for oſſiciouſneſs and court-flaitery, So they gave. way, aud the 
votes paſſed without contradiction. This point was no fooner gained, than 
ſome of thoſe very perſons, who had made the fulleſt proteſtutions of their 
having no intention to carry the matter further, immediately laid off the 
maſk ; for you know, in parhamentary proceedings all men are not equally 
exact in performing what they promiſed, when they have once carried the 

point they aimed at, Theſe arts are ſo familiar to ſome, that, inſtead of 
being out of countenance, they value themſelves upon their dexterity at them. 

So it happened here. This is the true account of that matter, without any 
diſguiſe. The lerds, ſince accuſed for it, did indeed offer ſuch an account 
of the ſhare they had in the treaty in the y: ar 1699, that it was impoſlible to 
lay any blame on them tor it; and the lord Sommers, whoſe health was out 
ot order the firſt two days, in which this was before the lords, when he 
came to the houſe, gave ſo clear an account of the ſhare, that himſelf had 

i 1t, that there were not two in the whole houte, who did not ſeem entirely 
ſatistied with his behaviour in that matter. This was ſignificd by ſhouts and 
acclamations, that were raiſed higher, and continued longer, than ſome, who 
had fat long there, had ever obſerved before. If thoſe lords had known, that 

the king deſired, that right ſhould be done him in detending both his honour, 
juſtice, aud wildom, as they were concerned in that treaty, they, who have often 

hazarded themfſclves inuch further in his ſervice, would not have been want- 
mg ia that piece of duty and reſpect.  Bnt it was generally believed at that 
time, that the king was leſs concerned in that matter, than it has been appre- 
hended he was atterwards, when the ſtroke was ſtruck, and could not be re- 
trieved. Indeed a new ſcene opened ſoon after that, when it was ſuggeſted 
by the lord Wharton, that, what feriſe ſocver the houſe might have. of the 
partition treaty, yet ſince, to the obſei vation of all Europe, the French king 
had broke it; it was fit to make that a paragraph of the addreſs, that the king, 
in all future treaties with that crown, ſhould not truſt to verbal afſurances, 
but demand a real ſecurity. Ibis was to conformable to the foot, upon 
which the king and the States did give in the memorials at the Hague, and 
was fo contrary to the defigns of the French, who intended to offer no other 
ſecurity but the renewing the treaty of Ryſwick, that it was no wonder, if 
men gained by the French gold ſhould have oppoſed it, But it ſeemed very 
ſtrange to ſee ſo great an oppoſition made to it by men, that muſt be preſum- 
ed incapable of corruption, and who are eſteemed ſteady to their country ; 
yet as there are odd accidents that happen ſometimes, but that lie ſo far out 
of the way, that no account can be given of them; ſo this drew on, I cannot 
tell how, a debate of many hours, and of much heat, It Verſailles had 
dictated the arguments, they could not have choſen them better, or wiſh- 
ed them to have been more dexteroutly managed; though I am ſure you 
are not capable of letting this paſs upon you, as it thoſe great men were tub- 
ject to the common frailty ot loving for ready money. "Therefore I will take 
no more pains to ſecure you from it. The vote was carried, and it was fol- 
lowed by a proteſt, on which I will make no reflections, for the perſons 
are * above,” I muſt only obierve one thing more, that votes are geue- 
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him, and never to return to him any more. He thought the 
party was neither ſolid nor ſincere, and that they were actuated 
by paſſion and revenge, without any views with relation to 
the quict of the nation, and affairs abroad. 

The violent proceedings of the commons, and their flow. 
neſs with relation to foreign affairs, had not only diſpleaſed 
the king, but given a general diſguſt to the nation, and 
particularly to the city of London, where foreign af. 
tairs, and the intereſt of trade were generally better 
underſtood; the old Eaft-India company, though they 
hated the miniſtry that ſet up the new, and ſtudied to ſupport 
this houſe of commons, from whom they expected much fa— 


rally conceived in plain and fimple terms; but, when addrefles are to be 
made purtuant to them, rhey are enlarged in fuller expreſſions; and that was 
not wanting in this addreſs ; much Jchotoric was employed: The partition 
treaty was called that fatal [renty, and was heavily loaded : but the laſt Pitt 
graph, concerning a * real fecuiny* to be demanded from France, was te: 
down 1 the bare words of the vote, witrout the leatt enlargement, how much 
ſocver fome, who penned it, love the beauties of cloquenec. Yet that was 
too tender a point to be touched with a rough hand; an addition of any 
werghty words might have been made a pretence to a diſcount by thoſe, v.11 
will have penanyworths for their money.“ 
The reader will unduubtedly be pleated to find here another paper ſrom 
the ſame hand, never yet printed, concerning the conduct of the minittry au 
of the leading men in the houſe of commons during this ſeſſion, with retp: 
to foreign aftaits. * It is well known, ſays he, that a few davs before th. 
king came over, which was in the beginuing ot November, he had ordered 
bir, Blathwayte to write two poult-days, one after another, to the lord; iy 
tices, to prepare a proclamation giving notice, that the parliament was 
m.ect to do buſineſs on the 18th of November. Ihe king came over himf-!: 
before this was to be publiſhed, and he ſoon after had the news of the King 0: 
Spain's will, and of his death, which was quickly followed with a decſary- 
tion, that the French king did accept of the king of Spain's will; a:;4 
therefore did not think lit to ftand to the partition treaty, The king had 
a pariament current, and ready to meet in a few days, as he had intended 
it ſhould before this great turu of affairs. But the partament was put off to 
a turther dav, and upon the twpes, and, as is faid, upon the unde: 
of fone, all was put off till the new fherifts were. pricked ; and, 
lov 4s they were fixed in their ſervice, the writs went out for a p. 
parliament, tummoned the 6th but prorogued to the . 10th of }cbri 
Here was one parliunent diflolved, and another called, and by this wegus 
thice months were loft, which upon ſuch a great turn is a watter ot no inal} 
contequence, England ſeemed uncettain or alleep. This gave the Fren! 
no 1mall encouragement, and was a great diſheartening to the emperor and 
the States, Iu all this time it is poſitively faid, that the new miniſtry prend 
the king vehemently to own the king of Spain. This is certain, that | 
they and their friends ſaid, in all companies, and on all occations, tl, 
was no matter, who was king of Spain, the king of Spain muſt know his 
own intereſt; he muſt be governed by Spaniſh councils ; and they mu 
be true to their ancient allies, the Engliſh aud the Dutch, for that was to be 
true to themielves. They taid England was not for a war, and indeed not 
capable to go into one, while they were under fo great a debt. 
ipured not to ſay, that the king was not for a war; and that he knen 
was umpracticable. They tpoke of the emperor as a prince not capable ot 
doing any thing, and tor whom we were to have no regaid, All this while 
the kung was on a great reſerve, and was told, as has been very contidently 
reported ſince, that, it he ſnewed any inclination to a war, that would rut: 
jealouties, which would very much obſtruct all buſineſs ; and therefore 
was necctlary tor his aff.ors, that he ſhowid not diſcover his ows thoughts 
things, This well-meant retervedneſs of the king's was at the fame tine 
given out to flow from his own aycrſion to engage in the emperor's qua: 
rels; but that he was ſtill in ſecret treaties and engagements with France. 
While they and their agents were intuſing theſe things into all, that cum 
np, but, chiefly into the parhament-men, the citizens of London faw clear- 
ly that the leaſt i!! effect of the union of France and Spain mutt be: 
ruin of the trade of England, and ſpike apenly of the neceflity of a wat 
and it was furmited, that the old miniſtry were likewiſe for a war; and 
many began to ſpeak it opculy, that, as it ſeemed inevitable, that we mull 
engage in a war, ſo this could not be managed but by a miniſtry, that Vas 
both zealous and refulute, and that was polletied of the eſteem and cot. 
tidence of the nation, chictly of the city, who would never make the ad- 
vances of money, that muſt be neceflary in a war, unleſs they truſted the 
miniſtry. Whiſpers were ſet about, that the king retained a juſt lente ot 
thoſe, who had helped him through his former war, and might think thc; 
would be uſeful to him in this. This, with the French practices, raited the 
ſtorm againſt them by thoſe, who refolved to conduct matters after 
own way, and to Keep them from a poſſibility of returning again into 5:0 
* As ſoon as the 1cffion was opened, it was refolved to carry 4 *. 
the honſe of commons for an addrels to the king to own the new ku 
of Spain, though they knew, that he had not yet owned the King, 
given notice of: his acceſſion to that crown: But the honeſt zcal of Mr. 
Monkton, and others, had a happy effect. This was ſtopped, to the 39 
{mall grief of thoſe, who had taken much pains in it, and, no doubt, epect- 
cd to be well rewarded for it, The ſtream run another way, and the! n 
appeared, that, how much focver the prejudices of ſome had been wrong 
upon, yei the bulk of the houſe were ftill true Engliſhmen; yet, they le- 
tained 10 good an opinion of ſoine men, that had got too much credit among 
them, that things were ſuffered to cool, and the houfe was diverted to tet 
matters, that can never be managed with teinper. The houſe, indecd, dectare 
ed for an alliance with the Dutch, and for a fleet; but, it was 10 long, 
before they could be brought to declare for an alliance with the ermpero's 
that, if the French had not deſpiſed all he could do, more, perhaps, tan 
they do now, and, if they had not depended on the ſtrength of their 
imereſt here, they would have, perhaps, made ſuch offers to the empe!®'s 
as might have prevailed on him, when he had to little reaſon to hope 
for any concurrence from us. The kit” received frequent meſfages a 
the States, repretenting the extremitic:, to which they were driveny > 
which, ſome were written in fach gg firains, that few read then 
without feeling impreſſions of great ten erhaſs. But there Was 1 * 
apathy fomewhere, that could wot be win, ft on: And when by or aA 
teecepting the earl of Meltort's letter ro his her, we all ſaw bon -onf1Ge7: 
thoſe of St. Qertimnain's were of their flat, vet Sir Edward dex ino, 
Sir T. M. and others, looked on that bur a court-artifice, and ny 
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ur; yet they, as well as the reſt of the city, ſaw viſibly, 
q * 6ſt the ruin of trade, and conſequently the ruin of the 
: carts muſt certainly enſue, if France and Spain were 
: wo firmly united. So they began openly to condemn 
* roceedings of the commons, and to own a jealouſy, that 
| . Leni d'ors, ſent hither of late, had not come over to 


Logland for nothing. This diſpoſition, to blame the ſlowneſs 
ia which the commons procceded with reſpect to aftairs abroad, 
| . itſelf through all England, and more eſpecially in 
| C-nt, Thoſe of that county, in a diilike of the conduct of 
e commons ſent up the following petition to that houſe : 


. E the Gentlemen, juſtices of the peace, grand jury, 
: and other freeholders, at the general quarter ſeſſions 
of peace At Maidſtone in Kent, deeply concerned at the danger- 
dus eſtate of this kingdom, and of all Europe and conſider- 
ing, that the fate of us and our poſterity depends upon the 
viidom of our repreſentatives in parliament, think ourſelves 
bound in duty humbly to lay before this honourable houle the 
conſequences, in this conjuncture, of your ſpeedy reſolution, 
and moſt ſincere endeavour, to anſwer the great truſt repoſed 
in vou by your country. = 

And in regard, that from the experience of all ages it is 
manifeſt, no nation can be great or happy without union ; 
we hope, that no pretence whatſoever ſhall be able to create 
n miſunderſtanding among ourſelves, or the leaſt diſtruſt of 
bis moſt ſacred majeſty, whole great actions for this nation 
ne writ in the hearts of his ſubjects, and can never, without 
toe blackeft ingratitude, be forgot. 


wm! { much regard to it, as to order the printing of it, though the lords 
E deed better of it. It was long before the houſe could fee through 
the artifices of thole, who mitted them. The ten thoutand men, agreed to 
de old treaties to be fent to the Dutch, could not be eafily obtained: 
The matter was long delayed; and that the French intereſt might be ſerved 
che wav, when another tailed, five thouſand of theſe were to be drawn out 
{Trend ; but particular care was taken, that no new bodies ſhould be raiſed 
u tacir ſtead, that fo Ireland might be left fo naked, thut there might be, 
Ep hips, a new diverion given us on that ſide, unleſs that is provided 
by the prudent management and great temper of the lord heutenant, 

Ia this low method were things carried on, to the difcouragement of 
all Europe, who reckoned we were a ſold nation; or, that we could be no 
worr depended 07. 
* I could here run out into a long digreſſion, to ſhew you the various 
Emethods their party have taken in this, as well as in former ſeſſions, to blaſt 
Wie public credit ; the effect of which was well foreſeen by thoſe who la- 
ved it. They knew, the breaking of credit muſt, for the future, hin- 
all adyances of money; and this muſt have been fatal, eſpecially if we 
engaged in a war. But IT nay, perhaps, entertain you with this on 
aottier occaſion. One particular only I will mention here. The credit of 
ELychequer notes was a noble contrivance, to furniſh us with near three mil- 
Las of paper-money, till they ſunk gradually, as was projected in the firſt 
Cclign, Pains were taken, in particular, to blaſt this; vet 50,000, as all the 
Wbankers ſaid, was ſufficient to keep up their credit. But thoſe, who had a 
nd to make the ſupply as little effectual as was poſſible, moved, that 

one ſhilling in the pound ſhould go towards the quicker linking of them ; 
Wat, lince it muſt have been looked on as indecent to lay on more than three 
| {1 1nys in the pound, while we were not actually engaged in a war, by ap- 

| ing one of theſe to this effect, there were only two lett, to anſwer the pub- 

© 0021005, while yet the nation was to be poſſeſſed with this appearance of 

Wir zeal, by their giving three ſhillings in the pound, It is true, they voted 

fall proportion of ſeamen for a good fleet; but even this was ſpoiled in the 
Mangement, It is certain, that, in every appearance of war, we ought to 
ell guarded with a good fleet: But a fleet, that was to ply up and down 

"ae channel, was only a defence to ourſelves, who were iu no danger of 
"2 attacked. Three or four thouſand marines would have looked as if we 
cuded to act offentively with our fleet, and muſt have ſtruck terror all over 

ne French and the Spaniſh, and have put them to no ſmall charge to 
| ave ſecured themſelves. But, for this very reaſon, every motion, thut way, 
s rejcted ; fo, though it had been too bare-faced not to have ſet out a good 

e care was taken, that neither the Spaniards, nor the French, ſhould 
er Irom_it, not ſo much as to be diſturbed with any apprehenfions about 
| Pot u, except that, which was neceſſary to be ſent to ſecure our plan- 
E ug The reſt was to be an uſeleſs piece of pomp, only to conſume ſo 
ah our ſtock, but was not to be furniſhed ſo as to be able to do our 
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| Sbours much hurt. All this was ſo ordered, that every thing went on 
e that ſo the French might have time to practiſe upon all the 
Tr. „ =wope, in which their chief topic was, that it was in vain to rely 
4 ang and: They had many good friends there, who would retard all their 
N and ſo work on the animoſities, that were among the different 
1 2 1 of thinking to ſecure themſelves, they were now only 
Dred the y_— who had hitherto, with much zeal and great ſucceſs, ſup- 
Wall; be Ws government, The proccedings here made, that this was 
= Me * ; ns that, with ſome of thoſe ſecret arguments, that were 
Gees of ©, has proved ſo eſſectual, that a great many of the circles and 
. ng of : empire incline to a neutrality, and has had no ſmall eftect on 
bf Fran. 8 ; lo "well have our delays ſerved to carry on the Getigns 
3 2 ne emperor's miniſter was ſo ill uſed, that he was often upon 
ted al a all for gone, and of going home ; and, tho” the king 
raged, l to perſuade him to ſtay, yet he was fo much dif- 
Brom fen. e was often ſaying, he feared, his giving his maſter any hopes 
pf de would be fatal to him. In conclufion, the ſenſe of the cit „ and 
| diſcovered itſelf ſo evidently, that it broke all theſe 
The greateſt part of the houſe, who had unhappily relied 

© m0 public — began to ſuſpect their conduct; and a fear of receiving 
"ed dem 5 — that the nation ever put upon a houſe of commons, 
come to 4 > Bryn uſion, though not without great and vilible reluctance, 
Mer aveiga,, 008 becoming a parhament of England, was more owing 
| the ents, than to the honeſty of the managers. In one reſpect, ſome 
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We moſt humbly implore this honourable houſe to have re- 
gard to the voice of the people, that our religion and fatety 
may be effectually provided tor; that your loyal addteſſes may 
be turned into bills of ſupply ; and that his moſt ſacred ma— 
jeſty (whoſe propitious und unblemiſhed reign over us we pray 


God long to continue) may be inabled powertully to aſſiſt his 
allies, before it is too late.” 


This petition was ſigned by the deputy-lieutenants there pre- 
ſent, above twenty juſtices of the peace, all the grand-jury, and 
other freeholders, and was boldly delivered to the houſe of com- 
mons on the 3th of May; and William Colepepper, Thomas 
Colepepper, David Polhill, Juſtinian Champney, and William 
Hamilton, elquires, being called in, owned the petition at the 
bar, and their hands to the fame. They then withdrew, and, 
the petition being read, the houſe reſolved, That the petition 
was ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſeditious, tending to deſtroy the 
conſtitution of parliaments, and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment of thele realms.” And then ordered, That all 
thole gentlemen ſhould be taken into cuſtody, as guilty of 
promoting the petition.” And on the 14th of May, the houſe 
being informed, that Mr. Thomas Colcpepper had made his 
eſcape, and that the reſt of the perfons committed were like 
to be reſcued, ordered them to be delivered priſoners to the 
Gate-houſe, and agreed to addrets his majeſty, to iſſue his 
proclamation for apprehending Mr. Colepepper, and for pur- 
ting out of the commiſſions of peace and heutcnancy ſuch 
others, as were in any of the ſaid commilhons, But Mr, 
Colepepper made a voluntary ſurrender of himſelf, and was 
confined with his neighbours l. 


ing their own credit with moſt of their party. One advantage our friends had 
to let the king ſee they were not difpoted to quarrel with any thing he did, 
though it was vitibly the effect of their couniels, who deligued their rum. 
The king had aflured both houſes, that he would acquamt them with the 
whole progreſs of the negotiation ; yet an incident happened of great conle- 
quence, uw which they carried their deagns, without adviting, either with 
council, or parliament. The king of Spain, after long deliberation about 
it, at laſt, wrote to the king. By the date, and other cucunſtinces, it up- 
peared, that Mr, Harley knew, why he moved the houte to leave the matter 
of owning the king of Spain to the king. This was a thing of tuch con- 
lequence, that one would have thought it deſerved to be well conſidered, at 
home, and to be communcated to our allies, abroad, betore it was 
done. But ſo imperions are ſome men in their advices, that a retwn 
was made to the letier, and the fecret was truſted to the court of France, 
who publiſhed it in a very indecent manner, to the furprize ot all Europe. 
Now, I leave it to you to judge, what complaints the other fide would have 
made, it they had diſcoveted tuch a proceeding in the old minittry ; and, 
you will toon fee, with what advantage they could have fallen on this ſtrange 
ttep, ſo oddly made; yet, 10 tender they were of the king, and fo unwil- 
ling to find tault, when his honour was already engaged, that they chote 
rather to let this go, thaa to perplex the king's mind, as well as his atiairs, 
with new complaints,” 

hk The committing of theſe gentlemen is juſtificd by Dr. Drake, in his 
* Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament,“ Who atlerts, That the commons had been 
wanting in their duty to the people, whole repreſentatives they are, it they 
had ramely pui up ſuch an iniult upon their authorny, without thewing their 
reſentment, and thereby deterring others from following an example of ſo 
dangerous conſequencc.“ And he cites a patlage from Colonel * Alwernon 
Sidncy's diſcourſe of government,“ C. z. $ 44- p. 451, 474. upon the point 
of petitioning ; whence he obterves, * It is plain, that the Rennſh Petitioners 
were guilty not only of niiſbehaviour and u manners to the houſe, but of a 
notorious violation of the rights of the people, in attuming to themſelves a 
power, which belonged to the whole; and therctire the houſe could not, 
without breach of truſt, paſs over uncorrected tuch uturpations upon the 
whole commons, and ſuch affronts upon their repretentatives, with whom 
their authority was lodged.” 

On the other fide, the Kentiſh gentlemen were vindicated in a picce, 
printed in 1701, and reprinted in the. third volume of the * State tracts du- 
ring the reign of King William, * and intitled,” Jura Populi Anglicani: or, the 
iuÞbjccts right of petitioning fer forth ; occaſioned by the cat? of the: Kenuth 
Petitioners. With ſome thoughts on the reatons, which induced thote gen- 
tlemen to petition ; and of the commons right of unpritoning.“ The author 
of this piece oblerves in his preface, * That it was a melancholy retiection to 
conſider how univerſal a diflatistaction the miniagement of the houle of com- 
mons had this (laſt) ſeſſion cauſed in the people of Eaglund; aud that among 
thoſe, who arraigned their proceedings, there were UNC who did not make the 
treatment of the five gentlemen, who prese ted the Rentith petition one at- 
ticle of impeachment againſt them; and that the molt intelligent part of the 
people had been free in laying thut the pumſhment of them plainly demon- 
ſtrated very extraordinary deſigns, and mull be allowed, even by men of 
candour and tente to give juſt grounds tor all the ſealouſics and ſuſpicions, that 
had been entertained. He then obſerves, "That it was not to be wondered 
at, that the inp!itonment of the Kentth Petitioners ſhould have the voices 
of the major part of the houſe of commons, when (belides the great incli- 
nation diſcovered by the ſpeaker) * Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, Mr. John Howe, Mr. Hammond, Mr. Harcourt,” and others, pret- 
jed violently for it. What jo many leidets in the party contended earnettly 
for, could not but have the approbition of thote, who voted as conttantly 
with them, as if they thought it both their duty and intereſt jo to do. But, 
though tluit was the act of the greater part, it was not ot the whole houſe of 
commons. All thoie worthy and honuurable members, who have always 
firmly adhered to his majeſty“s iutereſt, who have atlociated tor him, who 
have given perpetual demonſtrations of their cumily to France and the abdi- 
cated family, and heartily defired to have all thotc things done, which the 
Kentiſh Gentlemen petitioned for, were averſe to this, as they were to other 
fatal proceedings, which vet they had not power to prevent.” He then en- 
deavours to ſhew, that the * Lioule of Commons are not repreſentatives oft 
the whole people of England, and that the Houte of Lords are no leis re- 
preſentatives ot the people of England than they.“ He obſerves, that the 
© Tory party' had governed thu Houle of Commons the laſt 1c{ſon, g f ye 
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This impriſonment of the Kentiſh petitioners did but enflame 
thoſe people, who were before dif pleaſed with the proceedings 
of the commons, and gave occaſion to a piece, ſuppoſed to be 
drawn by Daniel de Foe, intitled, A memorial from the gen- 
tlemen, freeholders, and inhabitants of the counties of-—+n be- 
half of themſelves and many thouſands of the good people of 
England, and figned Legion.“ This was ſent to the ſpeaker with 
aletter, charging and commanding him, in the name of two hun- 
dred thouſand Engliſhmen, to deliver it to the houſe of com- 


conſider the men, fay# he, and compare what they have done with the pre- 
tended principles of their party, it will hardly ſeem odder to tee Sir Edward 
Seymour bring in a bill to prevent bribery ; or Mr. John Howe exclaim 
againſt exorbitant grants; or fr Chriſtopher Muſgrave violent either againſt 
grants or a ſtanding army ; or to find them, who diſcovered a plain incli- 
nation to quiet France in the poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſh dominions; quarrel 
at the treaty of Partition for giving France too much; than to fee them al- 
ſume the name of Tories. Is not Robin Harley a ringleader in this Tory 
party? Is not his brother Edward a leading member? Does not he attend 
all ordinances, and as conſtantly every week-day frequent the ſervice of the 
church (for his is a church party) in St. Stephen's chapel, as he dots the 
conventicle every Lord's-day ? Are not the Futeys, Winningtons, St. Johns, 
H—y of Weymouth, B— ton, Ha—n, R—yb, and othfers of that Ieaven, 
members of this fraternity? It is methinks hard to ſay how a faction blended 
with ſuch a number of names noted for their inveteracy to the true Tory prin- 
ciples, can be called a Tory party? Nothing jure, but mere neceſlity and 
want of men to ſerve ſome great deſign, could make them, who pretend to 
be genuine Tories, and conlequently mult hate a comprehenſion, and love to 
keep their party pure and unmixed, herd with a ſet of men fo odious to then. 
But upon ſecond thoughts the wonder will not ſeem ſo great: whatever dit 
terences might formerly have been between them, it will upon a fair exami- 
nation now appear, that there 1s a great agreement in their principles, and 
that thoſe, who keep up their faction by retaining the name of Tories, and 
running down Whigs, have nothing but the bare name of their party, and are 
that very thing, which they run down. This will be very evident to any one 
who will but take a ſhort view of what they have done, and compare the 
loyalty of their behaviour with their loyal principles. 

Formerly the Tory doctrine was, that the king was the breath of our not- 
trils ; that we failed in our allegiance to him, and deferved not the name ot 
loyal ſubjects, unleſs we valued his lite more than our own, and would do all 
that lay in our power to preſerve him and his government, by ſhewing an 
inclination to deſtroy his enemies. Is this the temper and 1pirit of our protent 
times? Are not ir Edward Seymour, fir Chniitopher Mlutgrave, and torty 
more, at this very time members of the houſe ot commons, and ot this Tory 
party, who, when the conſpuacy agamit the king was diſcovered, and 
an army lay ready to invade us, retuſed the voluntary aflociation, which was 
reckoned the belt expedient to preterve the king's lite, and prevent the ruin of 
this kingdom? Formerly Tories reckoned it an act of duty and loyalty to 
repoſe an entire confidence in the king, and to delire, that he might be grati- 
fed, as with every thing elle, 10 particularly with tuch an army as he dehred. 
And in tl. e late reign, when the army conſiſted of nineteen thouand men, and 
the king had no other occaſion for them but to territy and aftlict his own ſub- 
jects, ir Chrittopher Muigrave was pleated to tay in the houſe of commons, 
It was a deplorable thing, that the king mould have no better army.“ Was it 
not that good old loyaliſt, and the men of that party principally, who redu- 
ced his preſent majeſty to the allowance of ſeven thontand men, and were 
the cauſe of all the calamities that have been occalioned by it? In the reign 
of king Charles II. when that geatleman hach grants trom the king, it would 
have ſeemed no leis a prodigy in theſe kingdoms, to fee a Tory houte of con- 
mons offer to mtermeddle with the king's grants, as they have done, and make 
it an article of impeachinent againſt a great miniſter, to take a grant from the 
crown, than to fee a church party, who have told us, that the king is Chrüt's 
vicegerent, and head of the church here upon ealth, and that he has an un- 
controulable right to diipoſe, as he pleaſes, of thote fees, with wluch the 
crown has endowed the church, offer to deſtroy the king's right, by bringing 
una hill to prevent the tranflation of biſhops from one lee to another. This 
bill det gned no great tavour to the king or the bierarchy ; yet fir John Pack- 
in gton, who brought it into the houſe, mutt be thought a ſoyaliſt and true fon 
ot the church, becauſe he tells chu:chmen that he is io. Though it was a bill 
for the better ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, yet there are but few Proteſt- 
ants, I believe, conce ned, thai it is adjourned (as the neceflary methods for 
{ecuring our religion are) to another ſeſſion of parliament. If it be the next 
ieſnon tacked to a money-bill (as the Jacobnes ſay it will be) then we ſhall ſee 
the Proteſtant religion as well ſecured, as fome people would have 1t, who 
now turn the methods of ſecuring it into jeſt and 1idicule. I could heartily 
wiſh that there were no other inſtances but those I have here mentioned, of 
the ill treatment, which both the monarchy and hicrarchy have had trom this 
loyal church party (as they would tan be reputed) whole practices ot late have 
been the plain reverſe ot what they formerly protefied. Have not they 
arraigned ihe king's power in making treaties, which was never diſputed in 
any tormer reign, no not by theie demagogues in the reign of king Charles 
I. whote memories and practices they pretend to hate * Have not they pulled 
down one principal pillar and 1upport of the monarchy, by creating a dutruſt 
between the king and his people, by repretenting men unfit for the ſervice of 
the public, and excluding them from having any thing to do in the election of 
their repreſentatives, who are in places ot truſt under the king? Have they 
not deſtroyed our very conſtitution, and made our government plainly popu- 
lar, under their ſole management and direction? Is it not a popular govern- 
ment, and a very imolerable one, where they have uſurped the power of the 
king and the lords, and broken in upon the rights of the 3 by taking 
the execution and legiſlation upon themſelves, and punithing contrary to law ? 
Have not they atſumed the power of the king, both executive and legillative, 
- when they are grown to that exorbitancy of power, that they expect he will 
do what. ver they require of him, though it be to puniſh — who have 
long toiled in the ſupport ot his government, and turn out others from places 
of public truſt, who have appeared with a warm and extraordinary zeal in 
his and their country's ſervice ; when they take upon them to cenſure and 
condemn what he does, though it be profitable to us and our friends, and his 
undoubted right and prerogative to do it; when, to prevent the mitchief and 
confuſion, in which his enemies would mvolve his kingdoms, he has been 
forced to give the royal aflent, where he knew it would not only hurt many 
of his friends, but a very great number of his good and loyal ſubjects, and 
be of very ill contequence to his affairs abroad? Have they not invaded and 
afurped the power of the lords, by endeavouring to deſtroy their juritdic- 
tion, by tying them to new rules and methods in their judicature, and forcing 

heir aſſent to laws, by tacking of clauſes, and leaving with them, together 


CONTINUATION OF: K'A-P-1-N 's 


bons . The memorial began with a preamble upon 
maxim, That whatever power is above law, is butden(g,,. 
and tyrannical, and may be reduced by extrajudicial 15 
thods.“ Then it charged the houſe with illegal and 5. 
warrantable practices in fitteen particulars, ot &hich . 
three firſt were as follow : © 1. To raiſe funds for money, 3, 
declare, by borrowing clauſes, that whoſoever advance ;.. 
ney on thoſe funds, ſhall be reimburſed out of the 9e 
aids, if the funds fhall fall ſhort; and then give ſubſc, 


1 the 


*s 


* 
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with the bill, all the ill conſequences that ſhould attend the refectine 
which is plainly threatening them with the wrath and retentin«y; 
nation, im poſed on and incenſed by them * Have they not been tighty . Z 
jurivus to the people, and invaded their rights, by taking the ccc e 
the laws upon them, winch belongs not to their province, and innmn 

ſuch numbers ot their tellow-commons, as they have done this fem: 
mult be very extraordinary aflyurance, that can make a party, which b 
Otily thus arraigned the actions of his majeſty, and been a conſiunt clog 1 
the wheels of this government, but has Irkewiſe murped his pong, 
brought in an arbmuary popular government, aftme the nome ot one, 
and call others turbulent teditious republicans. It we would judes ;, 
between th& two contending parties, we ought to conſider their actigns, 

not the natnes and characters they themielves uflune or give one to amy, 
It it be evident, that the Tories have been lugt prejudiced ao | 
majeſty's government ; it they have uſurped upon the crown, and top; = 
it of many of 1s juſt rights; and the Whigs have borne a conſtr 
to the king, and endeavoured to continue him in poffeſfon of all ine 

and prerogatives : if, in ſettling the ſucceſſion in the Protelitant Ine, 1; 
have not only dilcoverec a periect averhion to the act; and med arifices: 
elude it, but likewite framed that ].] bill of rights which was not contr; 

to recommend the crown, and make it aimable to the ſucceflors; and +, 
Whigs, on the other hand fliewed themielves both eager to have the t 
fertled, and unwilling to have ſuch a breach made in tte prercgatize ; the 
will be evident, that the Whigs lovalty is greater than the Tories; or that: 
object they have placed it upon, makes it more agreeable to us, and Wt 
to promote our happinets and tranquillity, It Tories be of thets loval s, 


, 
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ClpiCs they boatt ot, and the object be the abdicated tamily - If it le l 
loyalty of their principles, and the regard they have to the istereft of the l 
family, that luis made them uneaſy to the king, and downright reaub!; ( 
under his government, true Engliſhmen will find but little reaton, as: [ 
no ſtand, to admire their principles, or run into their party, The N 
mort is thus: To this loyal Tory party (as they would be eſteemed} we 5:4 r 
all thoſe attached, whole principles unbibed in the late reigns make them tr, | 
adhere to the intereſt of king James. Here we find all thoſe in a manner, x. a 
were againtt the abdication, and recognition, who would not allon his} U 
ſent mayelty to be righttul king, and refuſed to enter into the atlociati, t 
preierve him aud his government. In this party are all thoie lk. 01 
hom either the love of money, er of the St. Germain tanzity, or pop, 5k 
has reconciled to the French intereſt, It is moſt certain, that there 1s 21 JE 
man m the houſe engiged in any of theſe intereſts, who is uot one of this pu 0! 
and as certain it is, that all the papiſts, friends of king James and the k be 
king, without doors, applaud their proceedings, aud own, that bey, 100 
fairly repreſented by them. From this account then it will appea;, ! 
the parties are truly and properly to be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe, who u [0 
the 5 or French intereſt (for it is umpotlible to ſeparate them) and th 
who are for our preſent ſettlement, or the true intereit of England co 
The author having made theſe remarks in his pretace, begins his dH ſul 
with obferving, that England has moſt reuſon of all other counties, ! ; 
apprehenſive ot the growing power of France, when we conſider yur lit Vo 
tion, the aff.urs ot commerce and religion, and the jatereſt not only of the wth pul 
cated family, but of their great protrctot likewiſe, among us:“ That thete ad 
prehenſions were the ground of the diſcontents and feſentments exprete bin 
by the pcople againſt their repreſentatives in the houte of commons, 11193 g 
ſuſp*cion of a much greater inclination in that houle to continue than to de tun 
the union of power by the ſettlement of France and Spain in one H. £_ ſeec 
that they gave occaſion to the Kentiſh petition ; the preſenters of v1! * WW ſect 
ing unpritoned by the houſe of commons, he uiquites to thete three pou! | 7 
I. What power that houſe has to impriton ; II. Ihe ſubjects right t 
tioning : III. What reaſon the gentlemen, juitices of the peace, and g £ Prot 
jury of the county of Kent kad to offer that petition, u hen they did.“ ed: 
regard to the fiſt point, he obſerves, that the repreſentatives of the Pech 
have no power above law ; that the liberty of the people is taken cates % 
both common and ſtatute law; the former abhorring unprifoument, 20 
ver allowing it, unleſs when men have been guilty of force, and reis « \ 
themſelves enemies to the community ; and the latter having treqt1tly proce 
joined, that it ſhall not be inflicted, unleſs by indictment, or ſuch due] cand. 
ceſs as the law requires. He athrms, that the power afſumed by the bt «\ 
commons was an invation of the legal rights of the people; and th muck 


power of that houſe to impriton extends only to their own wens to pre 
of 2 


As to the ſecond point, he ſhews, that the ſubjects right cncl 
titioning is agrecable to nature, and confirmed by the ftatute ² Soy u 
the land, and juſtified by the votes of the houſe of commons ton, 
With regard to the laſt point, he obſerves, that the reaſons, he [70 
Kentiſh gentlemen had to petition, were the increaling greatucis tt TT 
and the breaches which had been made in the proteſtint religio), "tc; i; 
the beginning of the laſt age, with juſt ſuſpicions, that French gold * de 
mfluence on the management of public affairs. W Uſhon, 
a 

The letter was as follows: le leg; 

. Jeng 

Mr. Speaker, LY J "ng 

* The incloſed memorial you are charged with, in behalf of 39" Be 6 
ſands of the good people of England, m_— 0 
There is neither * Popiſh, Jacobite, ſeditious, court or puh!“ ecki 
concerned in it; but honeſty and truth. 4 WP". 
« You are commanded by two hundred thouſand Engliſhmen, 0 AI. 

it to the H of C s, and to inform them that it is ue dees e be p 
ſerious truth; and a terious regard to it is expected; nothing but U __— 
their duty is 1equired, and it is required by them, who have both 41 0 dot 


. : ” wa ON... 
require, and power to compel, viz. the people of England. Fong | 


ö / Mine them t0- Wh... 
* We could have come to the houtc ſtrong enough to ON11Se RC y 


| = il, bur "0; 

us, but we have avoided any tumuli, O detiring to embroil, ; ; hy 20 

om native country, Nu e 520 7 "Takin 
. 5 4 4 8 1 * 1 p n 

* If you retuſe to communicate it to them, you will find c Eullary 


time to repent it,” ne ; 
To Rt H——» 1 :c | 


Gr to the Hes 
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(nds, without transferring the deficiency of the former, is 
a horrible cheat on the ſubjects, who lent the money, 
breach of public faith, and deſtructive to the honour 
n credit of parliaments. II. To impriſon men, who are 
not of your own members, by no proceedings but a vote 
of your own houſe, and to continue them in cuſtody * fine 
de, is ill gal, a notorious breach of the liberty of the peo- 
e, ſetting up a diſpenſing power in the houſe of commons, 
which vour fathers never pretended to; bidding defiance 
to the © H ibeas Cor pus' act, which is the bulwark ot perſonal 
betty; deſtructive of the laws; and betraying the truſt repoſed 
in you; the king being at the ſame time obliged to aſk you leave 
to continue in cuſtody the horrid affaſſinators of his perſon. 
III. Committing to cuſtody thoſe gentlemen, who, at the 
command of the people (whoſe ſervants you are) came in 
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E a peaceable way to put you in mind of your duty, 1s ille- 
F gal and injurious: deſtructive of the ſubjects liberty of pett- 
W tioning for redreſs of grievances, which has by all parti- 
# :amcnts before vou been acknowledged to be their undoubt- 
Y ed r.ght.' After enumerating twelve other particulars &, 
W the memorial proceeds to a claim of right under ſeven heads, 
of which the three former run thus: * We do hereby claim 
and declare, I. That it is the undoubted right of the people 

of England, in cale their repreſentatives in parliament do not 

proceed according to their duty and the people's intereſt, 

to inform them of their diſlike, difown their actions, and 
do direct them to ſuch things, as they think fit, either by 


petition, addreſs, propolal, memorial, or any other peaceable 
way. II. That the houle of commons leparately, and other- 
wile than by bill legally palled into an act, have no legal 
power to ſuſpend or diſpenſe with the laws of the land, 
zny more than the king has by his prerogative, III. That 
the houſe of commons have no legal power to impriton any 
petſon, or commit him to cuſtody of ſcrjcants, or other- 
wife (their own members excepted) but ought to addreſs 
the king to cauſe any peiton, on good ground, to be 


apprchended; which perion, 10 apprehended, Out to 
have the benefit of the Habeas Corpus' Act, and be 


fairly brought to a trial by due courſe of law.“ After 
other claims! it concludes, Thus, gentlemen, you have 
your duty laid before you, which it is hoped you will think 
of. But if you continue to neglect it, you may expect to 
be treated accoiding to the reſentments of an injured nation; 
tor Engliſhmen are no more to be ſlaves to parliaments than 
to kings. Our name is Legion, and we are many.” 

The commons were extremely incenſed at this memorial, but 
could not deſcend to a particular cenſure of it, It was thought 


ſufficient, that a complaint was made to the houle, of endea- 


2 & vours to raiſe tumults and feditions, in order to diſturb the 
ME public affairs; and a committee was appointed to draw up an 
i 8 addreſs to be preſented to his majeſty, humbly to lay before 
dim the endeavours of ſeveral ill diſpoſed perſons, to raiſe 
E tumults and ſeditions in the kingdom, and humbly be- 
I leech him, that he would provide for the public peace and 
| iccurity. 
| But the Kentiſh gentlemen, who lay in priſon till the 
Prorogation of the parliament, were much viſited and treat- 
ed as confeſſors; for a deſign had been laid to get addretics 


* 


Theſe were: 


VI. Proſecuting the crime of bribery in ſome to ſerve a party, and then 
8 proceed no further, tho? proof lay before vou, is partial and unjuit, and a 
Vandal upon the honour of parliuments. 

VII. Voting the treaty of Partition fatal to Europe, becauſc it gave fo 
mach of the Spaniſh dominions to the French, and not concern yourtelves 
W © prevent their taking poſleſſion of it all. Deſerting the Dutch, when rhe 
each are at their doors, till it be almoſt too late to help them, is unjuſt to 
Jeu ueatics, and unkind to our confederates, difhonourable to the Englith 
on and ſhews you very negligent of the fatety of England, and of our 
Protestant neighbours. 

J. VII. Ordering immediate hearings to trifling petitions, to pleaſe par- 
ea elections; and poſtpoue the petition of a widow, tor the blood of her 
A ecred daughter, without giving it a reading, is an illegal delay of juſtice, 
1 UMhonourable to the public juſtice of the nation. 3» | 

ge © Addrefling the king to diſplace his friends upon bare ſurmiſes, before 
we legal trial or article proved, is illegal, and inverting the law, and making 
b Pcution go before judgment, contrary to the true tenſe of the law, which 
ens every man a good man, till ſomething appears to the contrary. 

no 3 proceedings upon capital impeachments, to blaſt the repu- 
. a mne perions, without proving the fact, is illegal and opprethve, de- 
che to the liberty of Engliſhmen, a delay of juſtice, and a reproach of 
ments. 

. 5 Suttering ſaucy and indecent reproaches upon his majeſty's perſon 
2 : publicly made in your houſe, particularly that impudent jcandal of 
vents, In H—w, without ſhewing ſuch reſentments as you ought 
a ee J—n H--w ſaying openly, That his majeſty had made a = 
aw Wes to rob his . e inſinuating, RY hat the Partition treaty 
IP e way as juſt as blowing up one man's houte to fave another s) 
ann 3 of the king to rob the crown of Spain of its due.” This 
Worry, aB. inglgate of the houſe, and ſetting up to bully your fovereign, 
che intent and ineauing of the freedom of tpeech, which you 
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of the ſame nature with theirs from all parts of England, and 
elpecially trom the city of London. The minitters repre- 
fenced to the King, what an indignity this would be to the 
houſe of commons; and that, if he did not diſcourage it, he 
might look for unacceptable things from them; and that 
it might rather diſcourage than give heart to his Allics, it 
they thould ſee ſuch a disjointing, and both city and country 
in an oppoſition to the houſe of commons. Some went in his 
majeſty's name to the eminent men of the City, to divert it; 
yet with all this it came ſo near, for ſuch an addreſs in com- 
mon council, rhat the lord mayor's vote turned it tor the ne— 
gative. 

As, by theſe proceedings, a diſpoſition to a war, and to 
a more hearty concurrence with the King, appeared to be 
the general fenſe of the nation, it had a great effect on the 
houſe of commons, and drew from them the addreſs before- 
mentioned. Whereby they defircd the king to enter into 
ſuch alliances with the emperor and other ſtates, as were nc- 
ccitary for the ſupport of us and our allics, and to bring down 
the exorbitant power of France, It is true, this was 
oppoled with great zeal by thoſe, who were looked upon 
as the chief conductors of the jacobite party; but many, who 
had in other things gone along with thei, thought this was 
the only means lett to recover their credit with the people; 
tor the current ran ſo ſtrong for a war, that tbole who ſtrug- 
gled againſt it, were conſidered as little better than public 
enemies. The commons allo were trom hence induced to ſet— 
tle good funds for a million and a half. Induced, one of theſe 
tunds was very unacceptabie to the king; it was ob{cived that 
the allotment for the civil liſt did far exceed rhe ſum that 
was detigued, which was only 600,000!. and that, as king 
James's queen would not take her jointure, fo, by the duke 
ot Gloucelter's death, the charge on it was now lefs than 
when it was granted; fo they took 3700]. a week out of the 
exciſe, and, upon an aflignation made ot that tor ſome 
years, a great ſum was railed: This was very ungratetul to 
the court, and the new miniſters found it no caty thing ro 
maintain, at the fame time, their imcreſt with the King and 
thor party, 

There was alſo a very good act patled this ſeſſion concern- 
ing the privilege of parliament. Peers had, by law, a cul- 
tom and privilege for themtelves and their ſervants, during 
the ſeſſion, and at leaft twenty days before and after. Ot late 
they had reckoned forty days before and after, in which nei— 
ther they nor their ſervants could be ſucd in any court, un— 
leſs for treafon, felony, or breach of the peace. The houle 
of commons had alſo polfetled themiclves of the fame pri- 
vilege, but with this diſterence, that the lords pretended theirs 
was a tight, not ſubject tothe order of the houſe of lords; whereas 
the conimons held, that their privilege was ſubject tothe autho— 
rity of their houſe, Of late years lciſions were long, and con— 
tinued by intermediate prorogations, fo that the whole year 
round was a time of privilege. Tuis made a great obtli uc- 
tion in the courle of juſtice, and none who were to protected 
could be ſued for debt. The abuſe was carr: d father by the 
protections which ſome lords gave, or rather ſold to per- 
ſons who were no way concerned in thor affairs ; bat, when 
they nceded this ſhelter, they had a pictended olhce given 


claim as a right, is ſcandalous to parhaments, und':trut and unmannerly, and 
a reproach to the whole nation. 

XII. Your Sr exacting the exorbitant rate of fol. per diem for the 
Vs, and giving the printer encouragement to Fae it on the people, by 
ſelling them at 4d. per ſheet, is an illegal and arbitrary cxacton, qifnongut— 
able to the houſe, and burthentome to the people, 

XIII. Negletting to piy the nation's debts, compounding for intereſt, 
and poitponing petitions, is Ille gal, diltonourable, and deitructive oft the 
public tuitit, | ; : : 

XIV. Public neglecting the great work of reformation of manners, 
though otten prefied 10 I. by thc king, o the great ( hfhonoun ot Gro), and 
encouragement of vict, is a neglect of your diy, and an avule of the 
truſt reputed in you by God, lus inajetty, and the people, 

XV. Being {candaloutly vicious youilelves, both in your minds and reli- 
gion, lewd in lic, and erroneous ia doetrine, having public blaiphemers, 
and unpudent demers of our Saviour's divinity anonyg vou, and tuttering 
them uneproved and unpmuuthed, to the infinite regret ot all good chrittians, 
and the jult abhorrence of the whole nation.” 

| A fourth claim was: * That it the houte of commons, in breach of the 
laws and liberties of the people, do berray the truſt repoted in them, 
and act nevhigently, or acburarily, and illegally, it is the undoubred right 
of the people of England to call them to an ACCOUNT tor the fume, and by 
convention, afleunbly, or force, ma) proceed againſt tuem, as traitors and 
betrayers of their country.” Then they demande in the tame of themirlves 
and all the people of England; h - : 

© 1, That ail the public juſt debts of the nation be forthwith paid aud 
diſcharged. | W ; : 

© 2, That all perſons illegally wpritoved, as aforctaid, be either imme di- 
ately ditcharged, or admitted to bail, as by law they vught to be; and the 
liberty of the ſubject recognized and reſtoreg. | ; 

. 3. That I—u H-—w atorefaid be obliged to aſk his majeſty's pardon tor 
his vile reflections, or be unmediately expelled the houte. WY 

© 4- That the growing power of France be taken into conſideration, the 

| 4 H ſucceiien 
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thoſe that had the management of it. Many millions (ſay 
they) have been given to his majeſty by the conimons, tor the 
ſervice of the public, which remain yet unaccounted for .“ 
To interrupt theſe diſputes, the king, without taking any 
notice of them thought proper to put an end to the ſeſſion of 
parliament on the 24th of June, when he made the following 
ſpcech to both houſes : 


„My lords and gentlemen, 


&« FFHE ſeſſion being now come to a concluſion, I muſt 

return you my hearty thanks for the great zeal 
you have expreſſed for the public ſervice, and your ready 
compliance with thoſe things, which I recommended to you 
at the opening of this parhament. And I muſt thank you, 
gentlemen of the houſe of commons, in particular, both tor 
your diſpatch of thoſe neceflary ſupplies, which you have 
granted for the public occaſions, and for the encouragements 
you bave given me to enter into alliances for the preferva- 
tion of the liberty of Europe, and the ſupport of the 
confederacy; in which, as it ſhall be my care, not to put 
the nation to any unneceſſary expence; ſo I make no doubt, 
that whatſoever ſhall be done during your recets, for the ad- 
vantage of the common cauſe in this matter, will have your 
a;pſobation at our meeting in the winter.“ 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I ſhall conclude with recommending to you all the diſ— 
charge of your dutics in your reſpective counties, that the 
peace of the kingdom may be ſecured by your vigilance and 
care in your ſeveral ſtations.“ 

Then the lord-Kkteper, by his majeſty's command, proro- 
gued the parliament to Thurſday the 7th of Auguſt. 

Thus ended the ſeſſion of parliament, which bad the worſt 
aſpect of any that had fate during this reign, The new mi- 


ſucceſiion of the emperor to the crown of Spain ſupported, our proteſtant 
perghbours protected, as the true intereſt of England aud tne proteſtant re- 
gion rVEqQuITE. 

* 5, That the French king be obliged to quit Flanders, or that his ma- 
wily be addrefled to declare war againſt bim. 

* 6, That ſuitable tupplics be granted to his majeſty for the putting all 
tote neceflary things in execution, and that care be taken that fuch taxes as 
are raiſed be more equally aflefled and collected, and ſcandalous deficien- 
dies prevented. 

7. That the thanks of the houſe may be given to thoſe gentlemen, who 
jo gallanily appeared in the behalt of their country with the Kentiſh peti- 
tion, and have been 10 ſcandaloutly uſed for it.“ 

Ihe proceedings of the houſe of commons in this bill are vindicated by 
Dr. Drake, in his © Hittory of the laſt parliament begun at Weſtminfter the 
roth day of February 1701.“ But on the other tide were publiſhed, 
* dome remarks on that bill, and on the proceedings thereon. in both houles, 
printed in 1701, and inſerted in the *third Volume ot the Stare tratts during the 
reign of king William.“ "The writer of thete remarks firſt contiders the fix 
teveral acts for conſtituting ſuch commiſſioners ſince the revolution, and what 
had been done by them ; and then thews, how it was managed to lay the 
loſs of the laſt bill upon the houſe of lords, and the reaſons why the lords 
might not be willing to agree to that bill; and ſi; 


| 1g ries the {cveral amendments 
which they made in it. 


He oblerves likewiſe, tout the lords might deternune 
upon the characters of the commiſtioners named bv the commons, as well 
as upon their bulacts, * Suppole then, fays he, that one was known to have 
no ettate to ſubtiit on, and therefore could not afford to ſerve tor notiung :; 
Another to be too fond of his practice, to ſacrifice it all to the public 
without a proſpect of advantage: Another to have too much value for his 
wit, to veutuse the dulling the edge of it upon hard and erabbed accounts. 
Suppoſe that ſome lords knew the tory ot a certain gentleman's getting, 
by great ſolicitation, a pretended ſecutity of t, ol. from his triend, when 
there was not ſixpence die to him, not he worth 100l. 'in the world, in or- 
der by that deceit to procure himmel a wife. Suppoſe that other lords might 
think it ominous to tee a new bill ot accounts with a certain geutleman's name 
in it, and preſently apprehend another affifinating year; and remember, 
who retujed to act in the former commiſhon, atter Charnock's conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and ſubicribing the aftociation made neceffary to quahly him 
for acting. Suppoſe it to be known, thut none of theſe commiſſioners were 
eminent tor {kill m accounts ; might not theſe, or other better reaſons, move 
the lords to ditlike the bill for the take of the commitſioners ?* The au- 
thor remarks likewije, that the commiſſioners appointed in 1700 had ſtated 
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tution, even from his moſt favoured contidents, to picvent 


men) to the earl of Marlborough, and appointed him to be 
plenipotentiary to the States-General, as knowing hin tg 
be equally qualified for council and action. On the 2% 
of June, the king nominated, to be jutlices in his abſcnce, 
the archbithop of Canterbury, fir Nathan Wright lod. 
keeper, the carl of Pembroke, firit commiſſioner of th. 
admiralty, the duke of Devonlhire, the earl of ]-rfey, ang e only 
the lord Godolphin. Three days after, the genticmen why aer 
were impriſoned for delivering the Kentiſh petition, beg Net 


diſcharged of courſe at the end of the fefhon, were {11c. (es, 
didly entertained at Mercers-Hall, at the charge of the di. Non; 


tizens, being accompanied by ſeveral of the nobility aut conti 
gentlemen of the firſt rank. They were likewiſe very honou- cd to t 
rably received, upon their return into their own country, Mehtin, 

This year died ſuddenly Henry Howard duke of Norfolk, Wd wi 
who had been educated a papiſt, but leaving the church of ber b 
Rome about the time of the Popiſh plot, continued to 1:1; ro 
death firm to the church of England, and had been a zeal; iMalonab 
promoter of the revolution. His place of - earl-mai{h4 ith pref 
was conferred on the earl of Carliſle, during the minority of here i 
his nephew, the lord Thomas Howard's eldeſt fon (who will co 
ſucceeded the duke in his honour and eftate) if at the u hat 


1 * 

* 

>, 
%- 


of eightcen he ſhould conform to the church of England. eſire t 

On Tueſday the firſt of Joly, the king chmbarked at Mir amit 
gate, and on the Thurſday tollowing arrived in the Maele, io th 
and went that night to the Hague. The next day he . a:“ 
ceived the compliusents of the embaſtadors and other “ br tic h 


reign miniſters, and of the courts of juſtice, and coun! Winbly ; 
of Brabrant ; and in the afternoon went to the atlembly of 12 WP) 0 le 


©, * . » 18 e ” 
States General), to whom he addrefied himſelf in this manns Ucn hi 
ch a 0 

Wition, a 


8 ; . | 
Figh and Mighty Lords, t of tl 
uy [| ALWAYS come into this country with joy, but mor? Wgheſt t. 


clpecially in this dangerous conjuncture F affairs, be- Fcinary 
caulc I foreſee iny preſence will be necetiary for the fervic: REUEHY, | 
ws kind | 
ey were 
bis majeſ 
Von of th 
were ove; 
ons in | 
Wation, 


the whole expence of the late wat to amount to forty-one millions; *1 
which, ſays he, t ey ſufficiently expuicd one of the committoners named 
that part of the bill, which was ditagreed to by the lords; Dr. Davenai 
*who had before in print pretended, that, upon a niee calculation, the c. 
pence amounted to up-vards of fixty miflious. A miſtake of ninetecd ts 
ons is no ſmall one, if men are 10 charitable to call it a niſtake, Dil 
whether this was his 1gnorance, or his ill meaning, either of them ws | 
good ground for the lords not tv agree to ſuch a man's being mtu at thei! 
as à commiſhioner to take this account again.“ He attervaras t IKCS 1005 - Tk 0 
tice, that all that part of the bill which rclated to the commifhoncts 1 nr TY t 
ſtating the debts of the army, navy, and tran{port-thips, which Was , Heſtimab 
deed the whole act that paffed the preceding vear, was, pee ajeſty t 
by the lords without alterations ; * and therefore, if any pubic Me naine 


private inconvenience fhould ariſe by the not continuing of that the 

the blame will in no 1ort fall upon the lords, who pale It © „ SO 
cume to them, and returned the bill to the commons with all pot» K'y upon 
expedition. It was fent up to the lords on the 18th, and ores uch re 


be returned to the houte of commons on the 23 of June,” He then lee 


lents the un parliamentary proceedings of the commons upon the jords 


ments. If, ſays he, the houſe ot commons remüunccd unſatisfied 141 7 Bn "gland, 
of the lords amendments, the known and only parliamentary method t Pe Almig 
ſuch a matter right was by defiring a conference, at which they mig rant hin 
their renſons to the lords for dilagreeing to their amendments, un on 1 5 
convince them of the reaſonableneſs ot quitting them. To case das . b. 
thod is to decline all parliamentary corretpondence ; tor the two hoe, . S O 
any difference in opinion, can never be brought to be of a mind (thougn * ferſcveran 
ſhould be defirous to agree) unleis by contetences. It cannot be lyruety & 1 Aways ha 
the eonumons had time enough to have delivered their reafons to de © long as 
to incline them to wave their amendments, if they had been plenſed to Af 2 
that natural courſe, But, inſtcad of deſiring a conference, and bes = ter ut. 
their rcaſons there, a vote without a precedent, Was made, fo prun thek Wl, retur 
tons ; which was offering them to the people, iniead of oftering hang BB delve 
the lords. Well-meaning men nay be puzzled to think what con. 4 Dmpaniec 
ought to be put on this proceeding. The reatons, when primers . . 


0 es, RENT 
have an effect on people without doors, but could not potlibly bave ® 


towards paflng the bill; ſuppoſe them to be ſtrong enough to fatto 7 

individual lord, that he ought to ware the amendments ; ve , “ Moſt 
ot their being propoted at a conterence, the lords could not, by © 
thods of parliament, deſiſt from the gmendinents, Ir it ſhould be 5% W cc WF 


baff 


* called he 


in 
{4144 


tome men had leis regard to the patling the bill, than to get 4 
popularity at that time, it would not be caſy to give a solid a 
a reflection.“ 
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the State. I was in hopes, and deſired to have paſſed the 
W of my days in repoſe and peace; and, after the end of 
anne, to have left this ſtate in a quiet and flouriſhing con- 
o. To which end J have always laboured, particularly 
„the concluſion of the laſt peace. But ſince there have 

wned fuch great alterations in the affairs of Europe, that 
4 now not what will be the diſpoſal of Divine Providence 
lcctaing them. Nevertheleſs I can aſſure your High 
Woh tinclies, that, whether affairs may be accommodated 
Wt out coming to further embroilments, or whether we 
Wu be obliged to take arms again, I perfiſt in the ſame 

ion and the ſame zeal, which I ever had for the ſervice 
: E proſperity of thele provinces ; and will contribute, as 
'> s bes in my power, whatever may tend to advance the 
98 Ute of this State, the maintenance of their liberties and 
id Non, and their particular fecurity, as well as that of 
Nope. I am overjoyed to find all things ſtill in a quiet 
%o ation; which, next to the bleſſing of the Almighty, 
„ ede aſcribed to the ſpeedy and unanimous reſolution 
| dor High Mightineſſes, to put yourſelves in a poſture 
10 etence. I am perſuaded, that the reſpective Confederates 
\ Wa: contribute ſtrenuouſly towards it; which I look. upon as 
nd e only means to prevent a war; or, in caſe of a rupture, 
„( dend the State trom the danger that threatens it. It is 
ee. ſatisfaction to me, that I can aſſure your High Mightt- 
Wiles, not only of my affection, but of the whole Engliſh 
„ os; and that they ace ready to aſſiſt this State, and ſtrongly 
ind contribute towards their defence, and to whatever may 
Wnd to the common ſecurity : and this is what your High 
W:chtinefies may be fully convinced of. I hope the great 
a will bleſs the means which you have made uſe of, 
of er by way of negoctation, or by force of arms, in Caſe 
„ i rupture, to attain the end propoſed ; that is to ſay, 
ang $:\onable ſecurity for the common caule, and particularly 
1 Wh: preſervation of this State in their liberties and religion. 
\ of Micro is notbing which I with with more fervency ; and 
„bo Neil contribute cowards it whatever hes in my power. This 
e chat I thought necetivry to tay at preſent; only that 
ere the conttuance of your High Mightineſſes affection 
-_ gd amity.” 

To this the States-G-neral returned an anſwer to this 
ck: That they thank d his majeſty with all their hearts 
„tec honour he had done them to come again into their aſ- 
„aby; and at the fame time time teſtified their inexpreſſible 
edo ſce his happy arrival. That they were ſenſible how 
Dach his majeſty's preſence was neceflary among them, in 
eh a difficult conjuncture, to ſettle affairs in a good con- 
Wition, and fo to preſerve them, with the aſſiſtance of God, 
t of the great confidence which they all had, from the 
de Nebeſt to the loweſt, in his majcſty's prudence and extra- 
bay abilities. That they were extremely obliged to his 
reics act, and moſt heartily thanked him for his perſevering in 
Ws kind inclinations for their repoſe and tranquillity. That 
ey were fully convinced, that, ſince the laſt treaty of peace, 
unc 1 majeſty's care and application had tended to the preſerva- 
con of the ſaid peace and the public tranquillity. That they 
„er overjoyed, that their conduct, fince the ſtrange muta— 
bons in general affairs, had met with his majeſty's appro- 


on. And in regard the State was was in ſo much danger, 
n their religion and libetties lay at take, they were 
"i WE 0\ved to uſe all poſſible means for the preſervation of thoſe 
vas 1 Dc ftimable pledges. That they could not omit to thank his 


bettet (Joſt tor his aflurances, not only in bis own, but in 
= Mc name of the Englith nation, in favour of themſelves and 
- 1; 0 common cauſe, well knowing, bow much they might 
ba upon a people, whole courage and valour had gained fo 
cn uch reputation in the world. That they were always of 
icon, that their intereſts were inſeparable from thoſe of 
ebend. In the mean time, they moſt ardently beſought 
e Almighty to bleſs his majeſty and his councils, and to 
mY Fl. him long life, health, and ſtrength, that he might be 
e to continue his cares for the public good and the welfare 

ic, bis oon kingdoms and their States; atiuring him of their 
12 ericverance in that amity and high eſteem, which they have 


gn . 

a” Ways had, and ever ſhall be bound to have of his majeſty, 
1 ., long as their State endures.” 

e Aiter this, the king went to view the frontier garriſons, 
e "turning to the Hague, found, that count d'Avaux 
4 b 6 dehvered a letter from the French king to the States, ac- 
„ _ mpanied with a memorial of his own, to notify his being 
1 WE called home. The letter was as follows: 

Sy © | 


2 Moſt Dear Great Friends, Allies, and Confederates, 
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conferences have produced, which you deſired of us; and 
which you have ſince often interrupted. We are not the lets 
inclined to the eſtabliſhing of the peace, as be will further 
declare his intentions to you before his departure, Nothing 
remains for us but to aſſure you, that it ſtill depends on you 
to receive marks of our ancient friendſhip for your republic, 
and of our defire to give you proofs thereof upon all occa- 
ſions. So we pray God, that be may have you, moſt dear 
great friends, allies, and confederates, in his holy keeping 
Given at Verſailles, the 18th of July 1701.“ 


Your Good Friend, Ally, and Confederate, 
LEWIS. 


Colbert, 


The memorial, which accompanied this letter, contained 
in ſubſtance. “ That his excellency was in hopes, that their 
lordſhips would have had that confidence in his maſter's affec- 
tion and his defires of peace, that would have diflipated thoſe 
vain fears, which the advancement of his grandion to the 
throne of Spain had infuſcd into them, and that he ſhould re- 
turn to the king, his maſter, with the ſatisfaction of having 
been employed in preventing the new troubles that threatened 
Europe. Which hope was confirmed, when, by their ac- 
knowledging the Jawful rights of the king of Spain, they 
wrote to congratulate him, and ſeemed thereby to diſown the 
injuſtice of toreign pretenſions, whatever they might pcrfiſt 
in demanding for themſelves ; to that all things ſeemed to be 
in a fair way towards fettling of peace, when the propoſals 
made by your High Mightinefles and the king of England's 
envoy gave occaſion to judge, that war rather than peace 
would be the fruit of that ſtrict union, which the conformity 
of propoſals denoted between that prince and your High 
Mightinefles. They proteſted, that their exceſſive demands 
were the effects of a juſt fear, grounded on the king's 
power. But it that fear, fo lively exprefled in their letter to 
the king of Great Britain, during che fitting of the parlia— 
ment, were real, and that they had no other end ih repreſent— 
ing them than to prevent them, the means of doing it were 
In their own hands; there was no need of making all thoſe 
prepar.tions tor the greateſt war. That their lordihips had 
deſired the conferences, and it depended upon them to render 
them uſetul. But their lordſhips bad again delayed the con- 
cluſion of them, by demanding the admithon of the king of 
England's envoy into the conferences. Which, if he op-0- 
{cd for ſome time, it was out of his fincerc deftire to reniove 
all obſtacies, which the enemies to peace are continually lay— 
ing in the way, Nor did his majeſty believe their lordſhips 
would 1o cafily have infilted upon the pretended ſatisfaction 
to be given to the emperor, contounding the interefts of 
other princes with their own, and fet themſelves up tor 
arbitrators between the houtcs of France and Auſtria ; that 
lo wiſe a republic ſhould, in tavour of the houle of Auſtria 
againſt France, reſolve to break theſe treaties, which they 
had looked upon as the confirmation and ſcal of their ſove— 
reignty ; that they ſhould engage thetatelves, at the expence 
of their provinces, their countrics, and their wealth, to lup— 
port foreign intereſts, when, a little betore, they hail acted 
quite the contrary, by acknowledging the king of Spain. 

„ That his exceliency ſhould abute his matter, ſhou.d be 
write to him, that any ſuccets was to be expected rom the 


conferences. That his matter had too diſcerning a judgment, 


after the king of Great Britain's envoy had declared, that his 
taſter would never depart from the intereſt of the en peter; 
that he would not entet into any propoltals of accommodation, 
unleſs - ſatisfaction were given to that prince; that the tics 
between their lordſhips and the king of Great Britain were 
too ſtrict, and had too well made Known their blind tub- 
miſſion to the ſentiments of that monarch, and no doubt that 
they had already taken a reto}urion to make the ſame declara- 
tion to the moſt Chriſtian King's emvallador. Indeed they 
had done it already beforchand, by decliring, “ That tne 
commithoners ſhould not continue the conference without rhe 
intervention of the Englith envoy ;* fo that, if he ſhould 
exclude himſelf, the conterences were ſuſpended ; and there- 
fore it would be to no purpoſe for the-moſt Chr fan King's 
embaſſador, ſent only tor the fake of thole conferences, to 
continue any longer at the Hague; where, if he has not the 
ſatisfaction to fulfil his majelty's intentions in eſtabliſhing 
a durable peace between him and the United Provinces, yet 
it will be ſoine contolation to him, that he had made known 
his majeſty's deſire to contribute whatever depends on him, to 
prevent a rupture of the public peace. That he has taken 
arms in the defence of his grandſon only; and that, if own 
| CEN 
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been his defign to make new conqueſts, he might have done 
it, when his 'forces, upon the frontiers of their republic, 
afforded him the means to have made his advantage of their 
weakneſs. He concluded with wiſhing, that their lordſhips, 
convinced by his majeſty's conduct of the fincerity of his 
intentions, would, while it was yet time, take ſuch reſo— 
lutions, as might be conformable to their true intereſts.” 


To this memorial the States-General returned an anſwer, 
which was to this effect: 


© That they were obliged to the moſt Chriſtian King, for 
ſending hither the count d'Avaux as his emballador extra- 
ordinary. They wiſhed, that ſufficient means might have 
been found in the conference, to have obtained a general 
peace, and reaſonable ſecurity for themſelves, and that he 
had tarried till that had been done. 'They were troubled, that 
he ſhould be recalled before thoſe things were effected ; and ſo 
much the more, that the cauſe of it ſhould be imputed to 
their conduct. That, upon his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's ſig- 
nifying to them, that he accepted the will of the late king 
of Spain inſtead of the treaty of Partition, they gave him 
their reaſons, why they could not come to a ſperdier reſolu— 
tion in that affair; and, as ſoon as their conſtitution would 
allow it, they offered to enter into a conference with any that 
his majeſty ſhould think fit to appoint. That they appointed 
deputies accordingly to treat with the count d'Avaux, and, 
in compliance with his majeſty, owned the new king of Spain, 
that they might remove all occaſions of delays, and give a 
convincing proof of their deſire to preſerve the grand peace. 
They cannot apprehend, how they ſhould obſtruct the ſame 
by the intervention of the king of Great Britain, who was 
one of thoſe concerned in the treaty of Partition or by 
the intervention of any other potentate, who has an intereſt in 
preſerving the general peace, That they had not thereby 
owned the juſtice or injuſtice of the pretenſions of a third 
party, nor ſeparated their intereſts trom any, who are CUNCern- 
ed in the general peace, That, fince his majcily's miniſters 
had repretented 0 them, that the end ot the trcaty of Par- 


tition might be as well atrained by the acc-ptation of rhe 


will, the count d'Avaux might make propoſals for the gene- 
ral peace, and their particular ſecurity; and, he excufing 
himſelf, and defiring propoſals from them, they had, in con- 
cert with his majeſty of Great-Beitain, delivered him propo- 
fals. They cannot comprehend, why the effect of that union 
berwixt them and the ſaid King {hould be rather war than 
peace, ſince his majeſty of Great-Britain has, on all occaſions, 
given ſufficient proots cf his inclinations to peace. That 
they were ſtritly united with him by alliances, many 
years ago, for their mutual ſecurity. That he was one of 
the chicteſt partics in the treaty of Partition ; and that they 
declared, before their propoſals were communicated, that 
they thought his conſent neceſſary, as well for thoſe reaſons, 
as tor his private relation to their republic ; and no objec- 
tion was then raiſed againſt it. They were ſorry to fee the 
king of France had returned no anſwer to their propoſals ; 
which though they had heard to be called exceſſive, no body 
had undertaken to prove them ſuch. That the general peace 
could not be preſerved without fatisfaction-to the emperor, 
whoſe pretenſions were fo far owned by the King of France 
himſelt in the treaty of Partition, that it was agreed how the 
far ſhould be ſatisficd. That the refore there was nothing 
in this article of the:r propoial, that could be called exceſſive; 
and what they had demanded for their own ſecurity, was 
not equal io what they had before the death of the late king 
of Spain, or to what they had acquired by the treaty of Par- 
tition. That their forces were not grounded alone on their 

own private ſentiments, but on the opinion of their allies, who 
had not ſerupled to fend them the affiſtance they were 
obliged to by their alliances. That, had it been in their 
power to extricate themſelves out of their difficulties, 
without arming, ſeeking new alliances, and downing their 
county, they would certainly have done it. That the difficulties 
raiſed about admitting the Engliſh envoy was not from them, 


It was higned at Copenhagen, the 15th of June, 1701, and the chief ar- 
ticles were : 
The king of Great Britain and the States-General promiſe to pay to 
Fg. king z of Denmark three hundred thoutand crowns a year, during the 
War. 


8. The king of Great Britain promiſes to pay the arrears, due on the con- 
vention in 1689, to the ſeven thouſind Danes. 

The king of Denmark ſhall fer) three thouſand horſe, one thouſand 
FFF and cight thoufand foot to the affiltance of the king of Great 
Britain and the States-General, immedi: itelv after the treaty is ligned ; and 
they ſhall take the oath to the king and the States, as the ſeven thouſand did, 
to the king, The king and the States ſhall pay levy money, for an horſeman 
ein ctowne, a dragoon lixty, and a foot-1nan thirty; one half as ſoon as the 
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but from the count d'Avaux, and not chargeable UPON they 
for the reaſons before mentioned. That the king of Fine. 
had reaſon to think they would inſiſt on ſatisfaction to th. e 
peror, ſeeing that was the firſt of their propoſals, which „b. 
king of France himſelf thought juſt and neceflaty. That 0 2 
had given no cauſe to think, that they preſumed to fer u. 
umpires betwixt France md: Auſtria, or to deter; nine, 
of the two laſt Kings of Spain had a right to alter the la. 
the ſucceſhon to that crown ; but defired his mai 
member, that, he himſelf, as well as the king of Grey: 
tain and the States, thought a war would be unavoid,t). 
upon the death of the late king of Spain, either he or the 
89 ſhould inſiſt upon the pretenſions of their famij;, 
the ſucceſhon ; and therefore they entered into the treat. 
Partition. That their ow ning the king of Spain could ges 
be judged to be a ſtep contrary to this, ſince it did not hin. 4 
giving reaſonable ſatisfaction to the N And the kis, 
of France ought to be convinced, that they would do north; 
to the detriment of their 8 com- merce, Or ric} 
but what was abſolutely neceflaty ro their preteryation, Tu 
had done nothing, that could be conftrued a breach of +. 
treaties, which confirmed and ſealed their lOVereipnty, 
did not well apprehend the me aning of that at Nau Th : 
provinces were always free and lovereign : Their acc 
{pent their lives and fortunes to allert their Freed nz; ar 
they reſolved to do the like. They were lorry to her, 1 
the count d'Avaux expected no ſucceſs from the conference J 
becauſe of the Engliſh envoy's declaring, that fati;*:&, 
muſt be given to the emperor. They owned, that the Lins 
of Great Brita'n and theinſclves thought it reaſonable to 1 
of ſatis faction to that prince ; and th at the emp 'CTOT ſoy! 
in order thereunto, be invited into the negor-ation. Ty, it 
the States did not blindly fullow the King of Great E! ita. 
ſentiments, but had a great defetence tor his advice, ! 
they were perſuaded, that he was wholly inclined to prefer; 
peace, and convi een, that he ſought nothing but the gc. 
fare of their republic. That, if the conferences were 
pended upon that account, they ſhould look von it ; 
great misfortune : But, it the King of France had t VOL igh 
to let them corinue; and to allow {atisfaction to the ec: 
they had hopes of a good conclution. That they ha 
obliged indeed to arm, but did not be gin to do it, till the 
ſaw their barriers in the Spaniſh Net heriands, that colt t. 
o much blood and treaſure, poll ded by I rench troop« \thei 
own forces detained, and great preparations of war made there, 
That their jealouſy was beides conſiderably increaſed by i 
ſtrict union, that appeared every day between France and 
Spain, though the treaty of Partition was made for thit, 
among, other reaſons, ro prevent jealouſies trom the union 
of too many States. That they had endeavoured, by all 
poſſible means, to preſerve friendthip ; but, if they mut 
contrary to their own inclination, enter into a war, they have 
no cauſe to blame themſelves for it, and therefore ho! ed, that 
God would protect them.” 
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bus all the pretenfions of the French, to give the States 
a reaſonable ſecurity, went off with the count d' Avaux; vbo 
yet was willing to retire without any open breach, and there 
fore took his leave of the States in ve ry oblig! ing terms, 
cepted fro 29 them the preſent of a gold ch. an and in dal, W 
left his ſecretary behind, under colour of renewing the neg0- 
tiations, when he had 1 a report of them to his malic! 
But che States underſtood the art ful receſs of the einbaun 
and therefore daily augmented their army with the troops 
rived from Ireland, and with other auxiliary tocces, # 
were indefatigably at work on the fortifications of the 
frontiers. 

An alliance was now formed between the kings of 6 
Britain; and Denmark, and the States General en. Gr: 
pains were Ikewife ken to mediate a_ peace bets: 
Sweden and Poland. The court of France, as ve 
as that of Vienna, tried it; both ſides hoping, 
Sweden, if not Poland, might enter into their nnfere!'s 
The French reckoned, that Denmark and Sweden could hes. 


troops are marching, and the other, when they are arrived on the tr work 
Their pay ſhall be the tame as that of the Starcs, aud be diſtributed bf 5 
Daniſh commiſſaries, to commence nom the tay of their march. 

11. If a regiment or company happen to be ruined, the king a 
States are to recruit them, and to reſtore them to the ſumne condition te) el 
in before; and the recruit money is to be paid to the Danith officers 4. 
end of the campaigu. of 

12, It the king of Denmark mould be in any wiſe attacked, the king 2 
England and the States-General mall ſend his torees back with Jpec ed, 

them one month's pay; and the like tum, when they fhall be en! home de 
the peace ; and they ſhall tend the king of Denmark the iuccoms gre 2 
by the ſecret article of the treaty in 1%. tel by 

I 3» Succours may be demanded by any of the parties, if he is attach 
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de on the ſame fide ; and therefore, when they found they 
could not gain Denmark, they tried a mediation, hoping to 
t Sweden into an alliance with them; but all attempts for 
4 mediation proved unſucceſsful, The dyet of Poland was 
ſulpended, and their king, being delivered from them, reſol- 
ved to carry on the war. The Spaniards, and the ſubjects of 
their other dominions, began to feel the inſolence of the 
French very ſenſibly; but nothing was more unealy to them 
than the new regulations which they were endeavouring to 
bring in, to leffen the expence of the court of Spain. Ihe 
andees were little confidered, and they ſaw great deſigus, 
tor the better conduct of the revenues of the crown, likely to 
take place every where, which were very Unacceptable to 
them, who minded nothing ſo much as to keep up a vaſt mag- 
aificence, at the king's coſt. They ſaw themſelves much del- 
ſed by their new maſters, as there was indeed great cauſe for it ; 
{> that they ſeemed well diſpoted to entertain a new pretender ®, 

The emperor's army was now got into Italy. The entrance 
towards Verona was ſtopped by the French ; but prince 
| Eugene entered by Vicenza - and, when the reinforcements 
zach artillery came up to him, he made a feint of paſſing the 
po near Ferrara; and, having thus amuſed the French, he 
patſed the Adige near Carpi?, where a body of five thoulind 
French lay, whom he routed, and obliged the French to re- 
tire to the Mincio. He followed them, and paſſed, that river 
in their fight, without any oppoſition 4, The French army 
was commanded by the duke of Savoy, with whom were 


Milan. Theſe differed in opinion; the duke of Savoy was 
tor fighting ; Catinat and prince Vaudemont againſt it. But 
marſhal Villeroy was ſent thither with orders to fight 7. Ca- 


ſarce of arms, without his having firſt uſed force againſt the aſſailant. 
4. This alliance ſhall continue ten years from the ſigrung thereot, and the 


} 


alliances of 1699 and 1696 are renewed by this, 
Abſtract of ſome of the ſecret articles of the treaty. 


1. If the ſuccour, which Denmark is to ſend to the king of England and 
the States, thould not be tutherenty that king pronutes to ſend four thouſand 
men more, three months after demand. 

>. If Denmark ſhould be attacked, and the ſuccour, mentioned in the ſe— 
cret articles of the treaty of 1690, ſhould not be tuthcient, the king of Great 
Britain aud the States promite to aſſiit lum with all their forces, as Denmark 
will in the like caſe athit them. : 

5. The king of Great Britain and the States vill endeavour, that the duke 
of Holſtein may conform himſelf to the treaty of Pravendate, and meintam 


a good friend{hip with Denmark, while he tends to many troops out of his 


own donumons. ' 

7. The king of Great Britain and the States are content, that the einperot 
ſhall have two thouſand out of the twelve thoutind men, which Deninark 
will make good to them, in tix months after the ſigning of this treaty. 

10. In caſe of a war, his Danith majeſty thail not be obliged to euter into 
it, but be reputed to have ade good his alliance by tending the tuccours of 
lixteen thoutand men, and fo putting this treaty in execution, 


The earl of Mancheſter, in a letter from Paris, July 2d 1504, to ſecretary 
Vernon, writes thus concerning the treaty. 


* The Daniſh envoy here owns the treaty, that we and the States have 
made with Denmark; tho' I find at the fame time, that the diſputes between 
the king of Denmark and the duke of Holſtein are as great as ever, I can 
allure you, that if this court had come up to 150,000 livres more, Denmark 
would have figned a treaty with them; and it is to be teared, that this court 
vill fill find ſome means to make that with us ineffectual, either by dealing 
underhand with Denmark, or elie by engaging the king of Sweden not to 
make peace with Poland, which perhaps is not difficult; and I ani told that 
wertures of that nature have becn already made. I can tel you, that a 
Ueaty was lately near agreed on by the miniſters with Poland; but it broke 
off upon the point of advancing a conſiderable ſum of money, which here 
hey deferred doing, in hopes that the treaty would not be neceffiry ; and 
10% id is believed, that the king of Poland will engage with the emperor,” 


| »Monſieur Schonenberg, in a letter to the earl of Mancheſter from Ma— 
10, July 14th 1901, writes as follows: 


' Itis not to be conceived how great a horror the Spaniards entertain of a 
«190 government, which threatens them very nearly, and holds them al- 
ich, as one may ſay, by the neck. "The murmurs and diſcontents are um— 
Ferlal : every body grows impatient ; the court as well as the city, the cler+ 
ey, the nobility, and the third eſtate. In a word, all the ſtates and kingdoms 
"tis monarchy ſigh after liberty. Yet no body dares to ſtir, fearing to be 
coner overwhelmed than ſuccoured. Among all the Spaniards, the cardinal 

*tocarreo and his cabal are perhaps the only perſons, that attach themſels es 
| *'perately to the French party ; and it looks as if thoſe gentlemen had made 
dus ta lacritice Spain to it, and to engage all Europe in their fall.“ 

Ide ſame gentleman, in another letter to the earl from Madrid on the 25th 
| © July 1704, has this paſſage : There is fo general a want of money here, 
they find it very difficult even to find any for the moſt common nevefli- 
: I his makes them fear, that they ſhall not find enough for the expence 
| ©! the king's journey towards Arragon and Catalonia, They have aſked the 
ty for a free gift, and advance from the farmers and comptroilers of the 
I 2 ents ; but the one and the other cry out mercy. In a word, fearcity 
of 2 reign univerfally ; and the will ot the late king Charles the ſecond 
W memory will colt France dear ; tor unlcts they open their colters to 
Fd - horrible einptineſs of the —_— finances, this court cannot ſupport 
Ide and the leaſt war will overwhelm it. The murmurs, which ate caufed 

* « Wiverſal a decay, go to far, that they have thought it neceflary to inſpire 
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| J tlic Spaniards with tear, by putting ſome ſtrangers in priſon, who are ſaid to 
7. 8 . 


marſhal Catinat and the prince. of Vaudemont, governor of 
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tinat, who was the beſt general the French had left, looking 
on this as a diſgrace, retired and languiſhed for ſome time ; 
yet he recovered, There were many ſal} engagements of 
parties ſent out on both fides, in which the Germans had 
always the advantage. Yet this did not ditcourage Villeroy 
from venturing to attack them in their camp at Chiari ; but 
they were ſo well entrenched, and defended thumielves with ſo 
much reſolution, that the French were forced to draw oft 
with great loſs; about five thouſand of them being killed, 
whereas the loſs of the Germans was inconfiderable. Sickneſs 
likewiſe broke in upon the French, ſo that their army was 
much diminiſhed ; and after this they were not in a condition 
to undertake any thing. Prince Eugene lay for ſome time in 
his camp at Chiari, ſending out parties as far as the Adda, 
who meeting often with parties of the French, had always the 
advantage, killing ſome and taking many priſoners. For many 
months that prince had no place of detence to retire to; 
his camp was all; fo that a blow given him there mull have 
ruined his whole army. Towards the end of the campaign 
he pofteflied himſelt of all the Mantuan territories, except 
Mantua and Goits. He blocked them both up ; and, when 
the ſcaſon obliged the French to go into quarters, he took 
all the places on the Oglto, and continued in wmotion the whole 
winter following, The French had no other enemy to con- 
tend with, and therefore poured in their whole torce upon 
bim. He was then but a young man, and had little aſſiſtance 
irom tholc about him, and none at all, during the ſummer, 
[rom the princes and ſtates of Italy. For the pope and Venctians 
pretended to maintain a neutrality, though, upon many vcca- 
ſions, the pope ſhewed a great partiality to the French. 
The people indeed tayoured the prince, fo that he had good 


have talked too freely, The duke of Arcos, one of the firſt grandees of 


Cattle, has buatelt put into the king's knee a repretentation, by which he 
makes exculcs, that he cannot cqual tiimtelt ro the dnkes ane peers ot Fran 
The young courtiers drets thenziclves in the French fatluon to plete the 
king, who has ſhewn, that he detires it. 

The habits tur the archers or lite-guards, as allo thoſe of all the livery-men, 
are come out of France; and that livery is the tune with that of 


t the hoe 
of Bourbon; to that the livery of the antient kings of Bourbon is 
bamithed,? 


” The carl of Mancheſter in a letter to Mr, Blathway te from Paris, July 18, 
17501, writes thus: 


# *,* 
% ww ® 


* We hive an account here by au ofticer, who arrived out of Italy on ther6th 
that there bad pailed a contiderable action between the Inpcrialitts 11d the 
French at Carp, where montcurde St. Fremon was poltcd with tour regiments 
of dragouns, a regunent Gi Hoffe, © battalion of twoot toot, and tome pieces of 
cannon. Prince EugerehavingamutedtheFrenchby patlng tome tro ps over the 
Po, they lite expected to have heard of hun in thus place; bur he hus acted, as 
1 all agree, \ * K. 11 hike a gelte ral. The Canal 31 mee, Was between ein. 
He made 4 fhew, us 1 he would pats; teveral of his men went into the canal, to 
try it it was fordable : There they continaced hing at.the French. \hiltt this was 
doing, hc made two bridges ata good ditt CC Ti Om Is tops 1.-0\C und Delov 2 
\W hen this was done, he withd:ew his troops, as it all was ger; but oon 
alter he marched a conſiderable body of troops over both places with cannon, 
&c, and then tell on monkcur de Fremont, and ent ly dctented his troops, 
making hunſelt inaſter of the poſts of Carpi, tle bas gage, the cannon, &c, 
The chevalier d' Albert, ion of the duke de Chevreue, and colonel of chr a- 
goons, as allo monkeur de Charbon, a perton. of dittinction, are killed: 
Monheur d' Eſtrades is dangetoully wouuled, twerty-tive other officers are 
killed, and the reſt fled tor it. Prince Eugene was thete in perton, and re- 
ceived a flight wound, They tay here that he was pulted at Carp upon the 
Adlige when the expreis came away, with tittecn thoufaud men; and there is 
nothing betu cen hun and monhteur de Catund, whos potted at St. Pietro 
near Lignago, and they are teven miles diltunt from cach other,  Monticur 
de Catinat has ordered all jus troops to join hiv trom Rivoh, &c. They are 
very uncaty at Vertailles, it berg thought, that prince Eugene will attack 
the French army, which has no way of avoiding a battle, but by retiring over 
the Mincto. It is not known whiit lots the Germans had, ? 

i The carl of Manchetter in à letter to iceretary Vernon from Paris, 
Auguſt 10, 1701, has this putiage. | 

I believe the account of prince Eugene“ march. v il very much ſurpriſe 
you, as it dues moſt people here, Ou Monday tit arrived here a Conrtct 
trom ptince V audemont, The letters ate of the 3d, On the 28th patt, fix 
hundred German horte marched over the Minton St. Lionne between Pele 
chiere and Borghetto, where the French were polled, Monieur de Catinat 
would not believe that they intended io pits there ; but, proce. Eugene 
having made bis bridge for the tout, andthe river bung tordable in many 
places, ten thoufand horte patted, and the next day the whole army, and they 
continued their march to Detenzano. Upon this, M. de Catmat held a 
council of war on horicback, to relolve, whether they thould advance, and 
give battle; but they were Joon mtormed, Lat prince Eugene was no longer 
there, and that he was gone towards Breicia ; and, having got two days 
march betore them, the prince of Vauwleront and count Teile, with molt of 
the horte end dragooiis, inte all the halte they cond, and were come to 
Piceghitone in the Crenonete upon the Adda, he duke of Havoy and ML 
de Catinat, with the reſt of the army, hid puticd Cuncty upon the Ovliv, 
and were expected that night at Cremona, It was thought, that their inten» 
tion was to get, if potlible, to the Arlila, to cover the Milaneſe; prince 
Eugene was paſted the Oglio, and it is believed by woald foon be at Canouica 
upon the Adda. The duke of Savoy was, us te on as he came to the army, of 
opinion to paſs the Mincio, aud give battle, but that was not agiced to.“ 

r. He arrived in the French army in Italy on the 22d of Augutt ; and, as 
the carl of Mancheſter obſerves in a letter to Mr, Blathwayte, on the 26th of 
that month, held a council of war, * and there declared, that he bad orders 
to march dircctiy to the enemy, and give them battle, He made bridges 
over the Oglio near Urago, and on the 28th at night the whole army was in 
march, copfitting of ninety-two 1quudrons and hxty-nine battaliuns ; the 
reſt of the troops having been ordered tw Como, Cremona, . &c.“ 

4 1 The 
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and ſeaſonable intelligence brought him of all the motions of 
the French; and in his whole conduct, he ſhewed both a 
depth of contrivance, and an exactneſs in execution, with all 
the courage, but without any of the raſhneſs of youth. 

His attempt in January following upon Cremona had almoſt 
proved a deciſive one. Marſhal Villeroy lay there with fix 
or ſeven thouſand men, and commanded a bridge on the Po. 
Prince Evgene had paſſed that river with a part of his army : 
The Princeſs of Mirandola drove out the French, and re- 
covered a gariſon from them. The Duke of Modena put his 
country into his hands, and gave him Berſello, the ſtrongeſt 
place of his dominions. The Duke of Parma pretended, 
that he was the Pope's vaſſal, and fo put himſelf under the 
protection of his holineſs. Prince Eugene would not provoke 
the pope too much, and therefore only marched through the 
Parmeſan. Here he laid the defign of ſurprizing Cremona 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that the French had not the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of it. The prince put himſelf at the head of a body, 
that he brought from the Oglio, and ordered another to come 
from the Parmeſan at the ſame time to force the bridge. He 
marched with all ſecrecy to Cremona ; and, at the ſame time, 
thro” the ruins of an old aqueduct, he ſent in ſome men, who 
got through, and forced one of the gates; ſo that he was 
within the town before marſhal Villeroy had an apprehenſion 
of an enemy being near him. He wakened on a fudden with 
the noiſe, got out into the ſtreet, and there he was taken pri- 
ſoner, But the other body did not come up exactly at the 
time appointed ; by which means an Iriſh regiment ſecured 
the bridge ; and thus the defign, that was fo well contrived, 
and ſo happily executed in. one part, failed. Prince Eugene 
had but four thouſand men with him, fo that, fince the other 
body could not join him, he was forced to march back ; which 
he did without any conſiderable loſs, carrying marſhal Ville- 
roy and ſome other priſoners with him. In this attempt, 
though he had not an entire ſucceſs, yet he gained all the 
glory, to which the ambition of a military man could afpire, 
ſo that he was looked upon as the greateſt and happielt ge- 

' neral of the age. He went on enlarging bis quarters, feeu- 
ring all his poits, and ſtraitening the blockade of Mantua, 
and was in perpetual motion during the whole winter. The 
French were ſtruck with this ill ſucceſs. More troops were 
ſent into Italy, and the duke of Vendoſme went to command 
the armies there, 

The duke of Savoy was preſſed to fend his forces thither ; 
but he grew cold and backward. He had now gained all that 
he could promiſe himſelf from France. His ſecond daugh- 
ter was married to king Philip, and was ſent to him to Barce- 
lona, where he met her. That king fell into an ill habit of 
body, and had ſome returns of a reverith diſtemper. He 
had alſo great diſputes with the ſtates of Catalonia, who, be- 
fore they would grant him the tax, that was aſked of them, 
propoſed, that all their privileges ſhould be confirmed to them. 
This took up ſome time, and occaſioned many diſputes. All 
was ſettled at laſt ; but their grant was ſhort of what was ex- 
pected, and did not defray the charges of the king's ſtay in 
the place. A great diſpoſition to revolt appeared in the 
kingdom of Naples, and it broke out into ſome feeble at- 
tempts, that were ſoon maſtered, and the leaders of them 
taken and executed, who juſtified themſelves by this apology, 
that, till the pope granted the inveſtiture, they could not be 
bound to obey the new king. The duke of Modena was a 
ſevere governor, both on his maſter's account and on his 
own: Some of the Auſtrian party made their eſcape to Rome 
and Verona. They repretented to the emperor, that the dil- 
poſition of the country was ſuch in his tavour, that a ſmall 
torce of ten thouſand men would certainly put that kingdom 
wholly into his hands. Orders were therefore ſent to prince 
Evgene to ſend a detachment into the kingdom of Naples ; 
but, though he believed a {mall force would ſoon reduce that 
kingdom, yet he judged that tuch a diminution of his own 
ftrength, when the French were ſending ſo many troops into 
the Milancſe, would fo ex poſe him, that it would not be poſ- 
fible to maintain a defenſive war with ſuch unequal force, 
Yet repeated orders came to him to the ſame effect; bur in 
oppoſition to thoſe he made ſuch reprelentations, that at laſt 


Ihe earl of Mancheſter in a letter to ſecretary Vernon from Paris of the 
13th of July 1701, writes thus: 

I have juſt now received a letter of the 21ſt paſt, from Mr. Methuen, 
The treaty betwixt France and Portugal was ſigued the 18th, and the next 
day he had an audience of the king, and a conference with the ſecretary 
of ſtate « but he could not vet them to OWN, whether it was jo Or no. All 
they declared was, that they had done nothing to piezudice the treaty between 
England and that erown, I was in hopes to get a fight of this ticaty, but 
there is no copy come; only the original, tor this king. There is lome 
myſtery {till in that matter; but, tince it is pi inted in the French gazette, as 
a league offenfive and detenlive, Portugal ſhould be made to explain that inat- 
ter.“ And Mr. Methuen, in a letter to the earl of Mancheſter from Liſbon of 
the 275th of September 1701, has the following paſſage ; The 19th inſtant 
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it was left to himſelf to do what he found ſafeſt and moſt gh 
the emperor's ſervice. Upon this the matter was laid a4, 
and it ſoon appeared, that he had judged better than +, 
court of Vienna ; but this was, by his enemies, impure; 8 
humour and obſtinacy, fo that, for ſome time after that, 1, 
was neither conſidered nor ſupported, as his great teres 
had deferved. This might ariſe from envy and malice, uh. 
are the ordinery growth of all courts, eſpecially of fac, 
ones; or it might be the practice of the French, who +. 


ATI 


The confederate fleet ot England and Holland, command. 
ed by Sir George Rooke, gave terror this ſummer to mot at 
their neighbours, though they continued mercly on the bu 
tenfive ; while the French had many ſquadrons in the Sparig 
ports (the uſe of which were refuled to our fleet) and in th: 
Weſt-Indies, : 

In the north, the war went on ſtill. The king of Suede 
paſted the Duna, and fell upon an army of tha Saxons, 1; F 
lay on the other fide over againſt Riga, and routed them 4, 
entirely, that he became maiter of their camp and artillag. 
From thence he marched into Courland, where no refif-; 
was made. Mittau, the chief rown, ſubmitted to him. 
king of Poland drew his army into Lithuania, which 
much divided between the Sophia's and Oginſki's ; ty 
all thoſe parts were falling into great confuſion. The cent 
of Vienna pretended, that they had made a great Giſcore: 
of a conſpiracy in Hungary. It is certain, the Ger; 
acted the maſter very ſeverely in that kingdom, fo thut. 
plac's were full of complaints; and the emperor was ſo h. 3 
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heged by the authors of thoſe oppreſions, and the proce»... WF | 
ings were ſo ſummary upon very ſlight grounds, that its! 
not to be wondered; if the Hungarians were diſpoſed to ſh. 
off the yoke, when a proper opportunity ſhould offer itic't; 

and it is not to be doubred, but the French had agents amg ! 
them by the way of Poland, as well as of Turkey, that 0 Wl } 
toe emperor might have work enough at home. 

This was the itate of aftairs of Europe this ſummer, Se. 
veral negotiations were ſcetetly carried on; the elector of Co. WR * 
logne was entirely gained to the French intereſt, but tech- 
ed not to declare himſelf, till his brother thought fit likewiſe Bi K 
to do it. All the progrets, that the French made with the 10 


two brothers this ſummer was, that they declared tor a neu- 
trality, and againſt a war with France. The dukes of Wo 
fembuttle and Saxe-Gotha were alſo engaged in the ſane de- 6 
ſign. They made great levies of troops beyond what they 4 
themſelves could pay, for which it was viſible, that they 
were ſupplied trom France. By this means there was a form. ch 
dable appearance of great diſtractions in the empire. aa 
alliance was alſo projected by France with the king ot Por- 
tugal. His miniſters were in the French intereſt, but be 
himſelf inclined to the Auſtrian family. He for ſome tim: 
affected retirement, and avoided the giving audience to to- 
reign miniſters. But, as he ſaw no good proſpect tron E. 
gland, and being preſſed ro an alliance with France, bis m. 
niſters obtained leave from him to propoſe one, on terms ot 
ſuch advantage to him, that it was not expected they would 
be granted, and ſo it was hoped this would run into a long 
negotiation. But the French were as liberal in making 1arge 
promiſes, as they were perfidious in not performing them; 
for the French king agreed to all that was propoled, and 
ſigned a treaty purtuant to it, and publithed it to the W. 
Yer the king of Portugal denied, that he had conſented 9 
any ſuch project; and he was prevailed upen with 1uch lt 
ficulty to ſign the treaty, that, when it was brought to bim, 
he threw 1t down, and kicked it about the room. At Ja 
however he conſented ; but it was generally thought, that, 
when he ſhould fee a good fleet come from the allics, he 
would obſerve this treaty with the French, as they have con 
their treaties with all the reſt of the world. | 
During the courſe of theſe things, king Witham applied 
himſelf to the perfecting the alliances, which he was nego*r 
ating abroad, and particulatly that between the empefch, 


* 


arrived here in Cafcaes road his majeſty's ſhip the Lynn, diſpatched to me of 
r George Rooke, with inſtructions from his majeſty ; upon rhe recelp* © 
which, I preſently demanded au audience of the king of Portugal, and it 
appointed me the next morning at ten of the clock. I was almoſt t. — 
with the king, during which time having ſail every thing to him, that 1 thou 
likely to make him ſenuble of his pait errors and true inteteſt, I corey 
with acquamting him, that, it being abſolutely neceffary for the king “ * 
ter to be fully informed concerning the contents of the late treaties 1 
made with France and Spin, I detredgaghat a true copy of them luauld! 
communicated to me, together with a declaration of his final refolutiof e 
he intended to act, in caſe a war ſhould break out between England 90 
France; adding, that I expected an immediate and poſitive anfiver, bens“ 
ſolved nat to detain the king's ſhip above four and twenty hours. I wor 
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England, and Holland, which was concluded at the Hague 
on the 7th of September . This treaty was framed in 
the nature of propoſals, upon which France might come in; 
and accordingly the fame were communicated to the Spanith 
embaflador ; otherwiſe it was agreed to have fatisfaction given 
to the houſe of Auſtria, in relation to the Spanith ſucceſſion, 
to recover Flanders out of the hands of the French; and 
that the Engliſh and Duteh ſhould Keep whatever they ſhould 
conquer in the Weſt-Indies. This laſt article, o advanta- 
geous to England, was owing to the advice Which the lord 
Sommers had formerly given to the king, when the Partition 
treaty was IN agitation. 

But to return to the affairs at home. In Ireland, the truſtees 
for the Irith forfeitures went on to hear the claims of the 
Iriſh, and in many caſes they gave judgment in their favour, 
But now it began to appear, that, whereas it had been given 
out, that the tale of the confilcated eſtates would amount ta 
z million and a half, it was not like to riſe to the third part 
of that ſum. In the mean while, the truſtees lived in great 
ſtate there, and were maſters of all the affairs of that King- 
dom. But no propoſitions were yet made for the purchaſing 
of thoſe eſtates. 

During the King's abſence the nation was in a great 
ferment, which was increaſed by many books, that were 
ritten to expoſe the late management in the houſe of com- 
mons and the new miniſtry, the earl of Rocheſter in par- 
ticular, who was thought the promoter of all violent motions ; 
and ſeveral tracts were publiſhed, to ſhew the dangers to be 
apprehended from the growth of the power of France, and 
the fatal conſequences of a treaty with that Kingdom ». 
The ſew books, that appeared in defence of the conduct of 
the new miniſters, were ſuch wretched performances, that 
ſome were tempted to think, that they were written by men, 
who perfonated the being on their fide, on deſign to expole 
them. 

The earl of Rocheſter delayed his going to Ireland very 
long. He perceived, that the king's heart was not with 
him, and was very uncaly at it; as, on the other hand, the 


of the frigate, her reinaining at the Caſcaes, my demands, and the little 
tine I gave them, put this kmg and his minitters into a great conſternation ; 
for they ſuppoſed, that our fect lay ſome where near the cout, expecting the 
return of tae frigate with my anfwer ; and this conſternation made them 
very uneaty, which made me hope, that they would at laſt take ſome vigorous 
retojution in our favour. But my hopes were ſoon defeated by the news I re- 
ceived by an exprets from Caſcaes the tame night, that Monleur Chatenure— 
nault appeared oft with his ſquadron, which proved too true; for he cane 
mo this river the next day; and, the Portugueſe having plucked up their 
ſpl, the ſecretary ot fate ſent me an anſwer in writing, * "That the king of 
„e !tugel lay under no other obligation by his treaties with France and Spain, 

| than tao, which he had communicated to me already, as alſo to Mr. fecre- 


tiry Vernon by his envoy in Eagland ; and that the king had no reaton to 
(Nt change any thing, that had been ſtipulated with the moſt Chiiſtiam king, 
An Who kad always been his good friend and ally.“ Monticur Chateaurenault's 
WE on contiits of fourteen men of war, five fire-thips, and one hoſpital, 
* tach arc nom come up the river, and he all before the city. Three of the 
9 lips are of three decks, and from ninety to a hundred guns; moſt of the 
1% eis carry from fifty to fixty. This laſt ſtep being made to crown the ret 
to- of their tollies, I cannot think any thing can bring thele people to their 
En. ſentes again but a miracle, or popular tumult; the laſt of which is much 
yi more likely to happen than the tirit ; for every body ſeems difſatished at the 
* prietent ntuatiom of affairs, excepting two or three of the miniſters.” 
! o 
| 


t . þ . 
It contained the following articles: 


1. There ſhall be a perpetual and inviolable friendſhip between the em- 
peror, the king of Great-Britain, and the Stares-Gener:), 

2. The allies think nothing more ettectual for enabliſhing the general 
peace, than the procuring ſatisfaction to the emperor in the Spaniſh tuccet- 
Wn, and ſuflicient ſecurity tor the dominions and commerce ot the allies. 
3 The alles ſhall employ two months time from the dav of exctuinging 
| oy it Hications, to obtain, by anucable means, the fad ſatis faction and ſecu— 
© ity, 
MM. But, if that cannot be obtained within the time limited, they engage to 
one the other with all thew forces, according to the ſpeciſication to be 
eedon in a particular couvention. | 
| . 5 The confederates ſhall, awong other things, endeavour to recover the 
: pariſh Netherlands, to be a burner between Holland and France, as like- 
ue the duch 


7. 
hb 


B. N. . Es : 
* 5 party ſhall treat of peace, truce, &c. but, jointly with the reſt, 
N. i ll prevent the union of France and Spain under the ſame government, 


* ack pofſetling the Spaniih Indies. The ſubjects of the king of 
ey had ae ee the States ſhall enjoy all the privileges of trade, which 
2 1 fore the death of the late king ot Spain. IT . 
eme tra N of 2 the contederates ſhall provide for the maintain- 
nad, e S the Engliſh and the Dutch to the dommuons taken from the 

T 10. The = mon ie lecure the States by a barrier. 
Pc ww Ay at the fame time agree about tne excreiſe of religion in the 


't, They ſhall aſſiſt one the other with all their forces, if the French king, 
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king complained much of his intractable temper and impe- 
rious manner, and, by his intercourſe with him, the king 
came to fee, that he was not the man he had taken him for; 
that he had no large nor clear notions of affurs abroad ; and 
that, inſtead of moderating the violence of his party, he in— 
flamed them; ſo that he often ſaid, that the year, in which 
he directed his councils, was one of the uncgfieſt of his whole 
lite. The carl, finding the king's coolneſs towards him, 
expoſtulated with him upon it, and ſaid, he could ſerve him 
no longer, ſince he ſaw he did not truſt him. The king 
heard this with his uſual flegm, and concluded vpon it, that 
he ſhould ſee him no more. But Mr. Harley made the earl 
a little more ſubmiſſive aud compliant. After the king was 
gone beyond ſea, the earl alto went into Ireland, where he 
uſed much art in obliging people of all ſorts, diffenters 
as well as papiſts; yet ſuch confidence was put in him 
by the high-church party, that they hore every thing at his 
hands. It was not eaſy to behave himſelf towards the rruſtees 
for the Irith forfeitures, ſo as not to give a general diſtaſte to 
the nation, for they were much hated, and openly charged 
with partiality, injuſtice, and corruption. That, which gave 
the greateſt dilguſt in his adminiſtration there, was his ulage 
of the reduced ofticers, who were upon half-pay, a fund 
being ſettled for that by act of parliament. They had been 
ordered to live in Ireland, and to be ready for ſervice there. 
The earl called them before him, and required them to ex- 
preſs, under their hands, their readineſs to go and ferve 
in the Weſt Indies. But, they not complying with this, he 
ſet them a day for their final anſwer, and threatened, that 
they thould have no more appointinents, if they ſtood out 
beyond that time. This was reprelented to the king as 
a great hardſhip pur upon them, and as done on detign 
to leave Ireland deſtitute of the ſervice, that might be done 
by fo many gallant officers, who were all known to bc 
well affected to the pretent government; upon which the 
king ordered a ſtop to be put to it. 

We are now come to the laſt period of the life of 
king James II. He had led, for above ten years, a very 


or any one elſe, ſhould invade any one on account of this alliance. 

12. Alter a peace, there ſhall remain a dcetentive alliance between theſe 
alles, for the maintaining ot the ſaid peace. 

13. All kings, prices, and ſtates, that pleaſe; may enter into this alliance, 
but the empire thall be particululy invited, and the contederates may jomtly 
or leparately umme wont they pleate. 

14. This ticaty ſhall be ratified by all the contederates within fix wecks or 
lovn. r. 

One of thele tracts was mtitled, * The dangers of Europe from the grow- 
og power of France: With foie tree thoughts on the remedies, aud parti» 
Citluily on the cure of our dwilious at home, in order to a ſiccetstul war 
avroad agumuit the French king aud his allies.” But the moſt contiderable 
treatiſe upon twis fubject is thought to come from the hand of the lord Som— 
ners hintelt, and was called * Angus in llerba : ' Or, Ihe fatal contequen= 
ces of a treaty with France ; Wherein it is proved, that the principles, where- 
by the Fiche king governs himfelt, will not allow him to obſerve any ty aty 
longet than it is tor his intereſt to break it. That he has always aimed at 
the umon of the crowns ot France and Spain tince the Pyrenean treaty, 
That notwuhitanding his pretentions to the contrary, tuch 13 his deſign at this 
diy. And that nothing can prevent it, but to feduce his power to 
{uch.a degree, as may pertectly break his meatures.” This, as well as the 
picce above mentioned conceimng * the dangers of Kurope, is interted in the 
tiurd volume of the State-tracts daring the ceign of king William III. and 
was re-piinted at London iu 17 1 in $v0, Ine author begins with obtery- 
ing, that there are three things ablolutely necefiary to de done by thots, who 
aim at univerſal empire: 1. "They mult conceal their true delign, Jett all 
their neighbours ſhould unite to deitroy them, as common cucemics and 
plagues 19 mankind : 2. They mutt hide their neiglibouts as much as pot- 
tiblc im their countels at home, and in their toreign 1ateretts in relation to 

ne another: And, 3. That they never make a prace but of necethty, nor 
obſerve it longer, than till it become more profitable for them to break it 
than to keep it, Iheſe being boik in facts and renten the plum, necefiary, and 
undemable contequences ot wang at wiverlid empire, it is caly to be ob- 
ieryed, 1. That whowver makes that his ain, connot “hon fide? be of any 
religion, whether natural o. revealed ; ant of conteguence fuch a prince is 
not to be bound by arguments or obligations deduced trom any ꝛcligion. 
2. Lhat all thoſe molt growly deceive themtelves, who treat with tuch a 
prince, out of a profpect, that be will retgioutly and © boa tide? obſerve the 
treaty ; tor that would ſtand in his way between him and his great deſign of 
empire. Ihe receflary eoniequence from theſe truths is, that, whenever pro- 
vidence fh4ll 1 tar ſecond the prudence of the meaſures of thoſe ſtates and 
powers, that are neighbours to ſuch a prince, as that an alliance can be form- 
ed of ſtrength ſuflictient to be able to reduce fuch an aſpirer to terfns of mo- 
derution and equality, they are inditpentably obliged to make ute of 
that torcc to reduce him to thoſe terms of moderation and equality, 
and never ticat with hun upon any other foot: For otherwite the 
princes and governors of thote flates and powers, with all thute who 
give them contrary advice, become ants. erable betore God and man tor 
tat wilery and rain, that thull afterwards tall upon tuch ſtates, either through 
ignoruncd or treaſon of their governors or councils. Ile then.reimarks, that 
it is evident the French king had all along aimed at the empue of this part of 
the world, trom his invations of France aud Franche Coinpte, in 1666 and 
1668, and of Holland, Flanders, Franche Compte, and Germany, trom the 
year 1672 to the treaty of Nuneguen ; his treatment of the empire and Spain, 
after the peice of Numeguen had dijarined them, and rendered them incapa— 
ble of oppoling him, by thote great advantages 1t gave him over them ; and 
bis placing luis grandiou upon the throne of Spam, by which lait ſtep F res 
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unactive life in France: After he had, in ſo poor a manner, 
abandoned firſt England, and then Ireland; he had entered 
into two defigns for recovering the crowns, which he may be 
ſaid more truly to have thrown away than loſt; The one 
was broke by the defeat of the French fleet at ſea before 
Cherburg, in the year 1692 : the other ſeemed to be laid 
with more depth, as well as with more infamy, when an 
army was brought to Dunkirk, and the deſign of the aſſtaſli- 
nation was thought ſure; upon which it was reaſonably hoped, 
that the nation muſt have fallen into ſuch confuſions, that it 
would have been an eaſy prey to an army ready to invade it. 
The reprozch, that ſo black a contrivance caſt upon him, 
brought him under ſo much contempt, that even the abſolute 
authority of the French court could hardly prevail fo far, as 
to have common reſpe& paid him after that “. He him- 
ſelf ſecmed to be the leaſt concerned in all his misfortunes 


raiſed itſelf to the higheſt pitch of grandeur, and threatened the deſtruction 
of the remaining liberties of Europe and the Proteſtant religion. He attet- 
wards remarks, that union at home was the beſt means to prevent the defigns 
of the French king: That no accommodation can be made with him, bat 
what muſt be deſtructive to Europe + That the leaving Milan and Flanders 
in his hands would infallibly ſecure to him the unvertal empire of Europe: "That 
the duke of Anjou holding Spain would be unde? the French power, it being 
his intereſt to give all advantages to Francr, and particularly in point of trade, 
while England and Holland would not be able to refent it: That the Spa- 
niſh trade would greatly increafe the French ſhipping ; That France, by pot- 
ſe ing of Gibraltar, would command the trade of the Streights ; and that 
the ſeizing of Guipuſcon would fecure the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
He next thews, that the poflethon of the duke ot Anjou is the potlethon ot 
France, and that the French king always aimed at the union of the two crowns of 
France and Spain, not thinking himſelf in the leaſt obliged by the renunciation 
made by his queen at the Pyrenean treaty, ard never deltgmng to obterve it, 
even at the time when he was fotkemnly twearmg the contrary at che altar, 
That however his meaſures for uniting thote crowns wete broke by the revo- 
lution, and he was obliged by the treaty of Retwick to reſtore all that he had 
taken in Catalonia and Flanders during the war, together wh Luxeniburg, 
the county of Chiny, Courtray, winch he had taken fince the peace of Nr 
meguen, and almoit all his re-unions ; and was driven out of Italy, having 
loit Catal during the war, and upon the peace of Savoy forced to Tcltorc 
his conquetts, together with Pignerol, which bad been m the hands of France 
ſince the year 1631. 3 f : : ws 
He explains the deſigns of the treaty of partition, in which king \\ lam 
and the States-General had been deceived by the iufidelity of the French 
king, who atter all rejected that treaty. He rematks, that the duke of An- 
jou muſt enjoy both crowns, it the duke of Burgundy thould die ctuldlets, 
though contrary to the king of Spain's will, "That England and Holland 
ought to declare to the world, that they begin the war upon the toot of 
turning the duke of Anjou out of the hole Spanith ſucceſſion, ſince no- 
thing could ſo entirely reconcile the Spanards to the interett ot the houte ot 
Auitria and the defigns of her allies, as tuch a declaration, or would 10 ct- 
tectually deſtroy the credit, that France m1ght itil] hve preterved m Spain; 
for, though the houſe of Auſtria governed Spam tor near two centuries, 
yet they loſt their intereſt there, when it was once known, that the Spaniſh 
ſceptre could not be continued longer in that tannly, without di\member- 
ing her empire ; while France, her immetnorial enemy, offered to preterve 
ner monarchy entire, provided the would receive the duke of Anjou for her 
king. * This ſingle motive outweighed all other conhderations z the tot got 
ner bred antipathy to the French nation, and her triendilip and obligations 
to the family ot her former Kings. She accepted his moſt chriſtian myelty”s 
of, tho” ſhe could not but foreſce, that a French king would neceflarily 
make her own dependent on that of France, But the jcene of affairs is much 
altered tince that time, The exhanſted ſtate of France, the great contedera- 
cy formed againſt her, and the fuccels of the emperor's arms i Italy, 
infliciently declare to all the world, and to Spain itlelt, that France can- 
not preterve her monarchy entire, The confederates can do it, it they are 
willing. France has taught us how the attections ot that people are to be 
eained, Let us turn her own arts againſt her; nor, can we tail to reap 
the greuteſt advantages from ſuch a retolution, whenever England and Hol- 
Lind ſhall think it a proper time to land an army m Spain 1pon this foot. Be- 
tides, Spun will hereby recover ber former independence. But, it we be- 
vin 4 war upon the ot of dividing her mon ucny, We make an inteparable 
union of imercits between Spain and the duke of Anjou ; and, in this Cale, 
we muſt expect to meet with the laft efforts of an incenſed and deſperate na- 
tion.“ He then ſhews, that * all expedieints to ſecure the trade of England 
and Holland are ridiculons, CXeEPt that one ot turning the duke of Aujou 
out of Spain. When this {hall be effected, the refit ot the inonarchy, except 
Fianders and Mi'ian, that are garritoned by French troops, mult follow 
the fortune of ther head. It we turn the duke of Anjou out of Spain, the 
none of Austria will be able to make us a good compentation tor the charges 
of the war; but, without that, we muſt expect no return tor our eXpences, 
We know they cannot repay us in money; they can give us little or no ad- 
vantage in our trade. An, tor cautionary towns, I know none they could 
give us, that would be worth our acceptance, except Oſtend and Newport. 
zun, inſtead of repaying us any part of our expence, theſe garriſons would 
bn perpetual charge to us, benides the jealouſy that troops maintained there 
in gn create in the people of Engiand, Moreover, the tate of Fangier and 
Dutkick ought to make us fſenlible, that thoſe garriſons will be more ſe— 
eit we put the houſe of Auttria in a condition to protect them, by mak- 
ig the archduke king of Sprin, than it we Kept them in out hands, He 
alerts then, that * it 15 either a w4)licious or an ignorant ſurmiſe to tay, that, 
it the archduke were king of Spain, the hauſe of Auſtria would become too 
powerful, The domimons of buth branches of the houſe of Auſtria were 
anited in the perion of Charles V, who was great both for his wifdom, 
courage and military conduct. The kingdom of Spain was then at leaſt four 
times mare powerful than at this day, He was abfolutely maiter of the 
cs. The Duchy of Burgundy, with the ſeventeen provinces, were entire 
in him. Yet, not ichttanding all thoſe advantages, he was barcly a match 
tor France. If his fon Philip II. put France very hard to it, we muſt not 
attribute that to the power of Spain, but to the civil wars of France ; but, as 
oon as Henry IV. had appeated the civil wars, and ſettled the diſtracted con- 


chition of the kingdom, the ſuperiority of France quickly appeared; and all the: 


world allows that hoth the branches of the houſe of Anitria could not have pre- 
vented fome fatal blow, that he was preparing to ſti ike, had not a ſudden and vi- 


and, though his queen could never give over meddling, y44 
he was the moſt eaſy when he was leaſt troubled with tho 
airy ſchemes, upon which ſhe was employing ber thoughts 
He went ſometimes to the monaſtery of La Trappe, where 
the poor monks were much edified with his humble and þ 
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deportment *, Hunting was his chief diverſion ; and to; a” | 
the molt part he led a harmleſs, innocent life, being fi . ar” 
Lcalous about his religion?. In the beginning of this ges 4 F 
he had been ſo near death, that it was generally thought the 11 
decline of it would carry bim off. He went to Bourbon 3 
in April, where he continued till the latter end of May, bor ts 5 
had no benefit of the waters there. In the beginning ot F 45 


September he fell into ſuch fits, that it was concluded 
he could not live many days. The French king came to fee 
him, and ſeemed to be much touched with the fight, and 


his 
did 
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repeated to him what he had before promiſed to his queen, nes 
* 0 \ 

ole le 7 I » A g 17 + * 0 a | ages * | L & man 
olent death ſtopped his deſigns. Since that time France has taken from then; + 9p 

great part of Flande:s, the duchy of Burgundy, the country of Routlitlov, © mtu! 
fone other places on the troatiers of Spain, and has made confideralle d that 


quetts on the fide of Germany; Sparn is greatly difpeoplech and her 14s POW 
ritune power entirely lott. Aud, ever tince the time Guſtavus Ado! 


| 
broke the power of the German branch of the houte of Aultria, we | ne 
that both branches united have made av tolerable balance aganſt France: 15 who 
expencrice of which Has cot us and att Europe very dear the continuum c/ once 
ot the two lalt wars. Smely then it wouid be very cxtravagatit, it, in; 6. zs fo 
to make a balance in Europe, we ſhall take away from the weight of: 22 
houſe of Autirn, winch betore was very much too light, and add tg +4 2 
weight ot France, that was already exorbitantly great. And this mui imo 
the cate, unlets we turn the duke of Anjou out of the whole,? aſham 
» His friends had generally tepretented him as incapalle of confentins entire 

to 10 ſhocking an attempt, as that of atlatſunuing King William. But it; hei 
evident, from an original letter ot his, in the archbiſhop's library at Lan- one 
beth, printed in the firft volume of ſecretary * Thur loc's ſtare Papers, In a v 
p. 666, that he was not averte te the employing of Roman Catholics 1 deen, 
cha defign agamſt ' Oliver C: ommwell,” even though they demanded, 4: 1 by u! 
reward for it, a tolerauon of their relgion in Fogland, The letter is 3 
tollows ; allot 
bad 0 
Paris, May, 14, 102% | trigue 

There is a propoſition has been made to me, which is tov long to put ia | Kine 

a letier, fo that I will, as ſhort as I can, let you know the heads o: 

There arc tour Roman Catholics, that have bound themſelves in a han _ 
oath to kill Cromwell, and then to railc ail the catholics in the city and the un mt 
army, which they pretend to be a number o conſiderable, as m i gixc a ö e 
rite tor your recovery, they being all warned to be ready %% ſomething that _— 
is to be done, without knowing what it is. Ihey demand ten thoutatid dates his tom 
in hand ; and when the butinefs is ended, forme reconpente for thinly, . hos 
accorQiug to their ſeveral qualities, and the tame liberty for cathclics in le n tn 
gland, as the proteſtints have in France. I thought not fit to reicet tlhes e! 
propolition,” but to acquaint you with it, becauſe the * tirtt pait of the de- pen 


reverend 
to lay oui 
pans ab 
G&ad 2? 

ſpired hi 
Carried hi 


IC 
ügn 1teems to me to be better lay'd and reſolsed on, then any | bn: 
known” of that kind ; and for the detects of the ſecond, it may be (upp!y'd 
by tome deligns you may have to join it. If you approve of it, ous vt !! 
tour, intruſted by the reſt, will repair to you, his charges being borne, 3 
give you a full account of the whole matter. In the mean tune, he deliies, 
in his own name and theirs, that you would let but one or two, „ nom wh 


mult truſt, know it, and enjoyn them ſecrecy. This is all I can lay 01 I hn 

this time,” _ e 
* Father Brettonneau, the jeſuit, in his Abridgment of the life of bing zicheſt 

James II, extracted from an Engliſh manuſcript ot the teverend tather gn 

cis. Sanders, of the ſociety of Jeſus, and conteffor to that king,“ s 

that the king never mitted going to La Trappe? once a year. He world 

ſtay there three or tour days, and ipend them in long meditations and 1þ!'t 

tun conterences with the abbot and his contfeflor, whom be took witli 1s K 

He alliſted at the choir-hours, except at night: He cat nothing but cg, mg J 


Won hin 
unction, a 
do not b 
hours, I 
not think « 
kcther th 
ae undete 
dt. Germa 


every ſtep 1 


raitins, and other pulle, unlets he was indupoted, But he was never 10 f 
tirm, but he would dine once with the religious w the refectory, wette W 
cat not fleth is ever ſerved up. The king wrote likewiſe this acconat d 
his retirement there: 

« Forulinuch as it has pleaſed the divine goodneſs, graciouſly to tonch 75 
hcart, when I was at La Trappe, more teutbly than cver; I have acc, o 
the aid of the ſame grace, done my ummoſt to reform and amend my 1s 


« 


. 


Art tirit, I went tiuther, partly out ot curnolity, to ſec, if the defcriptuty 
which had been made nie of this holy place, and the accounts I id read 
it in England, were antwerable to the idea 1 had tormed of it; aud! ) 
to know, it the abbot, who tirik began this retorm, merited the proce wn 
commendations, that were given him. I was trought thither 65 n un 
friend of mine, the mirſhal de Bellefont, for which 1 thanked hm 3 5 
as he lived, I found, that I ſucceeded by degrees in the dee, ht! [ 1; 
of leadidg a better life, After I had been there about 1wo or thice © 
(which, I thank God, I continued to do every vear, tince my retuit. be 
Ircland) I perceived I had made a conhderable im; rovement ; 101 [ begs 
to have amore pericct knowledge of the vanity of human orandeu!. 105 
very well convinced, that nothing ought to be more patſicnately defied ih 
the love of God ;* and that it is the duty of every good chriſtian to %“? 
tiumſelt, efpecially tuch a wretch as I am, who have lived ſo many vere” 
an almoſt continued ftate of fin, till at lait it has pleaſed thee, U ny " 
om of thine infinite mercy, to call me back to thyſelf by thy father!) 
rections.? ; 
Father Brettonncau tells ns, * That the king's confeſſor, after he U“ 
the honour to ſerve him, and be near his perton nine years, thought he 4. 
ſafely affirm, that, in the molt reformed ſtate of chriſtianity, and the bay 
virtuous and pious folils, it is very rare to find more unſported intentions“ 
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* * * : * N > ” In 

more exact watchfulnets, and « greater delicacy and tendernets Ol — Wain! 15 
* p 1 . * „ . * 8 40 9 I, « 
with reſpect to the leit taults and the fmalleſt unpertections. [he be. . , 


1 , 29 100 5 
* ” Ss 8 7 " 6 * 5 4 ” N 4b mn 4 
writer likewiſe obſerves, * That ts tclt-abhorrence and holy contuen Eb! of $ | 

' have c Feels to his 


his fins in{pired hun with 11h 4a pri of mortification, as would "4c. a 
ried him too far, it his contellor had not vppoted it, and moderitee I 
terities. Ile kept very ſevere fiſts and would upon certain days bind Hue 

with a very ſharp-pointed iron chalf® His felt-ditcipline was very >", 

and withal he took ſuch eare to conceal thole exerciſes of penance, ©! * : 
ing ouce by chance left his inſtrument of diſcipline in a place, EU King Jam 


queen found it, he ſo bluſhed upon that occafion, that her waze!ts 2, Duc 


C 


hat he would, in caſe of his death, own the pretended prince 
of Wales as king of England. King James died on Friday 
| the 16th of September, N. S. with great marks of devotion, 
and was interred in the church of the Engliſh Benedictines, 
in the ſuburbs of St. James at Paris, in a private manner, 
and without any ſort of ſolemnity, as he had defired, 

E He was a prince that ſeemed made for greater things, than 
ill be found in the courſe of his life, more particularly 
© of his reign * he. was eſteemed, in the former parts of his life, 
© . nin of great courage, as he was quite through it a man of 
E roar application to bufineſs : he had no vivacity of thought, 
vention, Or expreſſion : but he had a good judgment, where 
is religion or his education gave him not a biaſs, which it 
aid very often: he was bred with ſtrange notions of the 
obedience due to princes, and came to take up as ſtrange 
ones of the ſubmiſſion due to prieſts: he was naturally a 
man of truth, fidelity, and juſtice : but his religion was fo 
ntuſed in him, and he was lo managed in it by his prieſts, 
that the principles, which nature had laid in him, had little 
power over him, when the concerns of his church ſtood in 
the way: he was a gentle maſter, and was very eaſy to all 
who came near him: yet he was not ſo apt to pardon, as 
one ought to be, that 1s the vicegerent ot that God, who 
s flow to anger, and ready to forgive: he had no perſonal 


amour to another, yet he had a real ſenſe of fin, anc was 
aſhamed of it: but prieſts know how to engage princes more 
entirely into their intereſts, by making thei compound for 
theirs fins, by a great zeal for holy church, as they call it. 
In a word, if it had not been for his popery, he would have 
been, if not a great, yet a good prince. Burnet ſays, that, 
| by what he once knew of him, and by what he ſaw him 
» WE :ficrwards carried to, he grew more confirmed in the very 
bad opinion which he was always apt to have, of the in- 
trigues of the Popiſh clergy, and of the confeſſors of kings. 
335 Ws, 9 — . * 
ig James was undone by them, and was their martyr, fo 
ia in tuch a confuſiot in het life. Notwithſtanding all which, he did not 
25 tet wottify hümſelf to his min. All the penances of this lite ſcemed too 
n cht and ealy tor lum. This made him atk his conteffor a queſtion, which 
a nes ſomewhat very particular m it, and ſhews the extreme deſite he had to 
yy 1112fy the divine juſtice, * Conſidering the liſe J have led (taid he in a queſtion 
"yy which he had fet down in u riting) and ſecing my age aud condition will not 
* let me practiſe all the penances and mortifications which are necetlary to 
expizte my fins, and to teſtify my repentance of them to God, ought I not, 
reverend tather, to be content to have my pains in purgatory prolonged, and 
to lay out what I had de ſigued to obtain the Divine mercy with, to have thoſe 
pains abridged, in charities for the reſief of the poor, and prayers for the 
cad?“ His confeflor could not enough admire the principles which had in— 
E ſpired him with ſuch a ſentiment ; but , pretently convinced him, that it 
carried him a little too far, and that one cannot detire to tee God too ſoon,” 
The circumſtances of his laſt illneis and death, and the proclaiming the 
Pretender king, will beſt appear from the following extracts of the earl ot 
Mancheſter's letters. 


To Mr, Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 5. 1701. 
King James was taken on Friday laſt with fainting fits, which returned 
won him yeſterday. He was then fo ill, that they gave him the extreme 
unction, and he was thought a dying. There 1s a report that he is dead, but 
do not believe it; though by the accounts I have he cannot live twenty-four 
hours. I do therefore expect every moment the news of his death. I do 
not think of ſending a courier till I tee how the court of France will act, and 
whether they will own the l', prince of Wales. By what I can learn they 
ne undetermined at preſent what to do, and whether they ſhall ſutter thoſe of 
dt. Germain's to procluim hum. I will take care to intorm his majeſty ot 
every ſtep that is wade, 


To Mr, Sccretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 7. 1701. 
| On Sunday laſt king James had again ſeveral fainting tits, which laſted ſo 
Js, that they thought him dead ; but they brought him at laſt to himielt. 
le received the extreme unction, and ſeems much reſigned. He exhorted 
wo lord Middleton, and the reſt of his Proteſtant ſervants, to embrace the 
wish religion, and defired the P. prince of Wales to keep his faith, ſhew- 
um of how little value a crown was in compariſon to his ſalvation. In 


F V4. 
- 


ied Ib 


o nel!!! . 
- ene . 4 he continued long on this ſubject, and told the curate of St, Germain's, 
nu 0 ab Gag be buned in their church with only an inſcription J. K. of 
het!) a <3 The pbylicians cannot tell what his diſtemper is. They think, 
| Nane: a impoſthume 18 broke, for a great deal of corruption and blood 
x ke En om from him. Yeſterday he had another fit, which laſted = 
be min. 5 . reuch king and the whole court have been to take their leave 0 
the u * oo e * as not dead laſt night, though none expect he can recover. 1 
ente e ot _= „chat, as ſoon as he dies, the P. prince will take upon him the 
io re 15 of England, and he will be owned as ſuch by thoſe of St. Ger- 
[he 1 kt — 5 in doubt, whether the court of F rance will own him ſo ſoon. 
fuſion “ "hoes rh hear how this court acts on this occaſion, I intend to fend an 
| have C e do lis majeſty for inſtructions and orders.“ 
ed H 
i his | 
ge To Mr. Blathwayt. 
tis © ' 
Abele! Kin Paris, Sept. 9, 1701. 


$ James is fill alive, but without any hopes of recovery. He ſeems 


I 8 iehgneg, and has exhorted the lords Middleton and Gritlin, and the 


O F 


vices but of one fort: he was ſtill wandering from one 
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that they ought to bear the chief load of all the errors of his 
inglorious reign, and of its fatal cataſtrophe. As he was 
dying, he ſaid nothing concerning the legitimacy of his ſon ; 
on which ſome made ſevere remarks ; while others thought, 
that, having ſpoke ſo often of it before, he might not reflect 
on the fitneſs of ſaying any thing concerning it in his laſt 
extremity. He recommended to him firmneſs in his religion, 
and juſtice in his government, if ever he ſhould come to 
reign. He faid, that, by his practice, he recommended 
Chriſtian forgivenets to him, for he heartily forgave both the 
prince of Orange, and the emperor. The naming of the 
mperor, it was believed, had been ſuggeſted to him by the 
French, in order to render the emperor odious to all thoſe of 
his religion. 

Upon his death it was debated in the French council what 
was fit to be done, with relation to his pretended fon, whom 
the king had promiſed him to acknowledge as king of Eng- 
land, at the pertuafion of Madam Maintenon, whom king 

ames's queen had engaged for that purpoſe, The miniſtt; 

adviſcd the French king to be pathve, to let him aſſume 
what title he pleaſed , but that, for ſome time at leaſt, his 
niajeſty ſhould not declare himfclt. That this might be ſome 
reſtraint on king William, whereas a preſent declaration muſt 
precipitate a rupture. But the dauphin interpoled with ſome 
heat for the preſent owning him king. Hz thought the king 
was bound in honour to do it: That he was of the blood, 
and was driven away on the account of his religion. Upon 
this orders were given to proclaim kim at St. Germain's, 
His own court, it ſcems, was going about it, when a difficulty, 
propoſed by the carl of Middleton, pur a'ttop to it. He 
apprehended, that it would look very titavoe, and might 
provoke the court of France, if among the titles that of 
France ſhould be uſed ; and it might diſgalt their party 
in England, it it were omitted: ſo that piece of ceremony 
was not performed“. 

Soon after this, the king of Spain owned the Pretender as 


reſt of his Proteſtant ſervants, to embrace the Romiſli religion. I hear the 
latter is extremely uncaly, becante the king of France was pretent, aud took 
notice of him, and fad, that he hoped he would contider what king ſaunes 
had 1aid to hum. This will have the greater cttect, becauſe if he ſhould not 
change, it is uncertain, whether the French court will hive any ſuch regard 
for him, as it has had hitherto, They talk much of what king James ſaid to the 
P. prince to keep ſtedtaſt to his religion, and not depart from i on any account 
whatloever, I can tell you, that, the moment king Janes dies, the other 
will take the title of king of England, and wall be owned as ſuch by thoſe of 
St. Germain's. The French king is now at Marly, and at luis return he goes 
to Fontainebleau: to it may be ealtily contrived not to fee the P“. prince till his 
return, The queen will be in a convent at Chaliot till the king is buried, and 
the P. prince at the duke of Lauſun's at Paris, and atter that they will return 
to St. Germans, 1 doubt not but the French will call him Roy d' Angletetre.“ 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon, 


Paris, Sept. 14. 101. 

It was expected, that king James would have died laſt night, but he was 
alive this morning, though they expect he will expire every moment, being 
dead almoſt up to his ſtomach, and he is feniible of no pain. The king of 
France was there lait night, and did declare, thit he would own the P. prince 
for king of England immediately. This he ſaid before teveral people, and 
I have it from uch good hands, that I haidly doubt it. 


To Mr. Blathwayt, 


Paris, Sept. 16, 150r. 
We have ever ſince Tueſday laſt been expecting th hegt of the death of the 
late king. His grand diftemper now is a lethargy, and he 1s otten thought 
dead, though with cordials, &c. they keep him up without any hopes of re- 
coverv., The king of France was that day to tee hum, and then he declared 
publicly, that he would own the P. prince tor king of England, and ordered 
the captains of the guards to pay him the fame honours they did to the late 
king James. This is what his majeſty may rely upon, I know, that 
ſome of the forcigu miniſters took notice of it yetterday to M. de Torcy, 
who ſaid, that there was wothitig in that contrary to the treaty of Rylwick. 
I cannot tell how they wi.l explain this here, but certamly 1t cannot be 
underitood fo; and it fhews at leatt, that this court does not intend to 
keep any meaſures with his mazeſty, "There is now in the preſs an edict 
to prohibit all trade with England ; but; that it may not look like a de- 
claration of war, they do permit the bringing in of beer, cyder, glaſs-bot- 
tles, and wool. Notice is already tent to all the fſea-ports, and, after the 
firit of November next, no periott is to Went any of the manutaCctures of 
England under ſevere penalties. 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon, 


Paris, Sept. 17, 1701. 

The late king James died yeſterday between three and tour o'clock in the 
afternoon ; and the P. prince was immediately proclaimed king of England 
by the title of James the Third. I do not hear, that there was any other 
ceremony than that, after he had taken the title of king, thoſe of St. Gef - 
main's kiſſed his hand, and treated him with majetty. After that the French 
complimented him, and did the like. What was done in the town was in 2 
tumultuous manner, by crying, Long live king James the third,“ &c. I 
do not doubt but before now the king of France and the reſt of the cours 
have complimented him, all that matter having been ſettled beforehand. 
He continues at St. Germain's, but the queen is come to Chaliot, a convent 
4 near 
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unactive life in France. After he had, in ſo poor a manner, 
abandoned firſt England, and then Ireland; he had entered 
into two defigns for recovering the crowns, which he may be 
ſaid more truly to have thrown away than loſt; The one 
was broke by the defeat of the French fleet at ſea before 
Cherburg, in the year 1692 : the other ſeemed to be laid 
with more depth, as well as with more infamy, when an 
army was brought to Dunkirk, and the deſign of the afſtaſh- 
nation was thought ſure; upon which it was reaſonably hoped, 
that the nation muſt have fallen into ſuch confuſtons, that it 
would have been an eaſy prey to an army ready to invade it. 
The reproach, that ſo black a contrivance caſt upon bim, 
brought him under ſo much contempt, that even the abſolute 
authority of the French court could hardly prevail fo far, as 
to have common reſpect paid him after that “. He him- 
{elf ſeemed to be the leaſt concerned in all his misfortunes ; 


raiſed itſelf to the higheſt pitch of grandeur, and threatened the deſtructton 
of the remaining liberties of Europe and the Proteitant religion. He attet- 
wards remarks, that union at home was the beſt means to prevent the defigns 
of the French king : That nv accommodation can be made with him, bat 
what muſt be deſtructive to Europe: That the leaving Milan and Flanders 
in his hands would infallibly ſecure to him the unvertal empire of Europe: That 
the duke of Anjou holding Spain would be unde? the French power, it being 
his intereſt to give all advantages to France, and particularly in point of trade, 
while England and Holland would not be able to refent it: That the Spa- 
niſh trade would greatly increafe the French ſhipping ; That France, by pot- 
ſeiſing of Gibraltar, would command the trade of the Streights ; and that 
the ſeizing of Guipuſcoa would ſecure the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
He next thews, that the poflethon of the duke of Anjou is the pofſeilion of 
France, and thatthe French king always aimed atthe union of the two crowns of 
France and Spain, not thinking himſelf in the leaſt obliged by the renunciation 
made by his queen at the PFrencan treaty, ard never deſiguing to obterve it, 
even at the time when he was fotemmly twearing the contrary at che altar. 
That however his meaſures for uniting thote crowns were broke by the revo- 
lution, and he was obliged by the treaty ot Retwick to reſtore all that he ha 
taken in Catalonia and Flanders during the war, together wh Luxemburg, 
the county of Chiny, Courtray, which he had taken ſinee the peace of Ni- 
meguen, and almoit all his re-ynions ; and was driven out of Italy, having 
loſt Catal during the war, and upon the peace of Savoy forced to Teltore 
his conquetts, together with Pignerol, which bad been m the hands of France 
ſince the year 1631. ; : _ 
He expliins the deſigns of the treaty of partition, in which king William 
and the States-General had been deceived by the jufiqelity of the French 
king, who atter all rejected that treaty. He remarks, that the duke of Au- 
jou muſt enjoy both crowns, it the dake of Burgundy thonuld the ctnuldlets, 
though contrary to the king of Spain's will, That England and Holland 
ought to declare to the world, that they begin the war upon the toot of 
turning the duke of Anjou out of the whole SpAnith ſucceſſion, ſince no- 
thing could fo entirely reconcile the Spanards to the intereſt of the houſe ot 
Auſtria and the defigns ot her allies, as tuch a declaration, or would to ct- 
tectually deſtroy the credit, that France might tk have preterved m Spain; 
tor, though the houſe of Auſtria governed Spam tor near two centuries, 
vet they loit their intereſt there, when it was once known, that the Spamith 
iceptre could not be continued longer in that tam, without diſmember- 
ing her empire; while France, her immenonal enemy, offered to preterve 
her monarchy entire, provided ſhe would reccive the, duke of Anjou tor her 
king. This ſingle motive outweighed all other contiderations z the forgot 
hor inbred antipathy to the French nation, and her tfriendilup and obligations 
to the family of her former Kings. She accepted his moiſt chriſtian myelty”s 
of.4, tho? ſhe could not but foreſce, that a French king would neceffarily 
make her own dependent on that of France. But the jcene of affairs is much 
altered hince that time. "The exhauſted ttate of France, the great contedera- 
cy. formed againſt her, and the fuccels of the emperor's arms in Italy, 
infliciently declare to all the world, and to Spain ittelf, that France can- 
not preterve her monarchy entire, The contederates can do it, it they are 
willing. France has taught us how the aftections ot that people are to be 
gained, Let us turn her own arts againſt her; nor, can we tail to reap 
the ercatelt advantages trom ſuch a retolution, whenever England and Hol- 
Land ſhall think it a proper time to land an army m Spain upon this foot. Be- 
tides, Spain will hereby recover her former independence. But, it we be- 
vin a war upon the toot of dividing her monarchy, we make an inteparable 
union of interetts between Spain and the duke of Anjou ; and, in this Cale, 
we muſt expect to meet with the laft efforts of an incenled and deſperate na- 
tion.“ He then ſhews, that * all expedieats to fecure the trade ot England 
and Holland are rdi-ulons, except that one of turning the duke of Anjou 
out of Spain. When this ſhall be effected, rhe rett ot the 1nonarchy, except 
Flanders and Mi'an, that are garritoned by French troops, mult follow 
the fortune of ther head, It we turn the duke of Anjou out of Spain, the 
none of Autre will be able to make us a good compentation tor the charges 
of the war ; but, without that, we muſt expect no return tor our expences. 
We know they cannot repay us in money; they can give us little or no ad- 
vantage in our trade. And, tor cautionary towns, I know none they could 
give us, that would be worth our acceptance, except Oſtend and Newport. 
Put, inttead of repaying us any part of our expence, theſe ga riſons would 
by a perpetual charge to us, bendes the jealouſy that troops maintained there 
n gti create in the people of Engiand, Moreover, the tate of Tangier and 
Danbick ought to make us fſenlible, that thoſe garriſons will be more ſc- 
, it we put the houſe of Auttria in a condition to protect them, by mak- 
g the archduke king of Spain, than it we kept them in out hauds.“ He 
alerts then, that * it 15 either a malicious or an ignorant ſurmiſe to 1ay, that, 
it the archduke were king of Spun, the houſe of Auſtria would become too 
powerful, The domimons of both branches of the houſe of Auſtria were 
anited in the perion of Charles V, who was. great both for his wifdom, 
courage and nintury conduct. The kingdom of Span was then at leatt four 
times more powerful than at this day, He was abtolutely mniter of the 
tens. The Duchy of Burgundy, with the ſeventeen provinces, were entire 
in him. Yet, notwihitanding all thoſe advantages, he was barcly a match 
tor France, If his fon Philip II. put France very hard t9 it, we muſt not 
attribute that to the power of Spain, but to the civil wars of France; but, as 
oon as Henry IV. had appeated the civil wars, and ſettled the diſtracted con- 
tion of the kingdom, the ſuperiority of France quickly appeared; and all the 
world allows that hoth the branches of the houle ot Anitria could not have pre- 
vented {ome fatal blow, that he was preparing to ſtrike, had not a ſudden and vi- 


and, though his queen could never give over meddling, y44 
he was the moſt eaſy when he was leaſt troubled with thoſe 
airy ſchemes, upon which ſhe was employing her thought, 
He went ſometimes to the monaſtery of La Trappe, where 
the poor monks were much edified with his humble and Dio 
depourtment *. Hunting was his chief diverſion ; and tor 
the molt part he led a harmlefs, innocent life, being fil 
Zealous about his religion 7. In the beginning of this pes 
he had been ſo near death, that it was generally thought th. 
decline of it would carry him off. He went to Bourbon 5 
in April, where he continued till the latter end of May, bur . 


had no benefit of the waters there. In the beginning of | 
September he fell into ſuch fits, that it was concluded 
he could not live many days. The French king came to fe | 
him, and ſeemed to be much touched with the fight, and 
repeated to him what he had before promiled to his queen, / 
olent death topped his deſigns. Since that time France has taken from them a s 
great part of Flande:s, the duchy of Burgundy, the country of Routlillan, 11 K 
foinc uther places on the troatiers of Spam, and has made conliderahle con- tt 
quetts on the ſide ot Germany: Spam is greatly diſpeopled, and her u. p 
runne power cutircly loft, Aud, ever tince the time Guftavus Ado... 
broke the power of the German brach of the houle of Auſtria, we 1 | " 
that both branches united have made av tolerable balance agamit France: : 2 * 
expeticrice of which Hus coft us and att Europe very dear the continu. 01 
of the two laſt wars, Smely then it would be very cxtravagmit, it, it 15 
to make a balance in Europe, we ſhall take away from the weight of: * 
houſe of Autirn, winch betore was very much too light, and add to #4, | A 
weight ot France, that was already exorbitantly great. And this mud 40 
the cate, unlets we turn the duke of Anjou out of the whole.“ © af 
» Hi trends had generally tepretented him as mcapable of conſentins en 
to ſo ſhucking an attempt, as that of atfatſinating King William. But n! 
evident, from an original letter 6t his, in the archbiſhop's library at Lan- 3 
beth, printed in the ficſt volume of ſecretary * Thus loc's ſtate papers, . 
Js 666, that he was not averic te thr employing of Roman Cathol:; bc 
Ch a defign agamſt * Oliver C: omwell,” even though they demanded, +: 1 ly 
reward fot it, a tuleration of their religion in England, The letter is x f. 
toliows ; =— 
ba: 
Paris, May, 14, 1637 tric 
There is a propoſition has been made to me, which is to long to pit ia of 
a letter, fo that I will, as ſhort as I can, let you know the heads ot i! 4 
etc are tour Roman Catholics, that have bound themfelves in a ag 
oath to kill Cromwell, and then tv raitc all the catholics in the city aud the ON 


army, which they pretend to be a number 10 conſiderable, as may vive a 


rite tor Your [CCOVETLY), they hems all warned ro be read $631 ſomething tha | Wl 
is to be done, without knowing what it is. Ihey demand ten thoutand rs | Nas 
in hand; and when the butineſs is ended, fone recompente for theint.!ve, 1760 
accot ug to their teveral qualities, and the tame liberty for cathe les in U. | ogy 
gland, as the proteſtants have in France. I thought nat fit to retect tus = 
propolition,” but to acquaint you with it, becauſe the * tirit part or the de. =_ 
ügn 1eems to me to be better lay'd and retulved on, then any | ba: ** 
Known” of that kind; and for the defetts of the ſccond, it may be ſupply's = 
by tome deligns you may have to join it. If you approve of it, ous ol . 2 
tour, intruſted by the reſt, will repair to you, his charges being borne, and "Ti 
give you a full account of the whole matter. In the mean tire, he elites, 8 
in his own name and theirs, that you would let but one or two, » om vou Re 
mult truſt, know it, and enjoyn them ſecrecy, Tunis is all I can fav 01 it & * 
thus time,” 4 
Father Brettonneau, the jeſuit, in his Abridgment of the life of kg wh 
James Il, extracted trom an Engiiſh manutcript of the teverend father Hen 
cis Sanders, of the ſociety of Jeſus, and confeflor to that king,“ c us 
that the king never miſled going to La-Frappe? once a year. He would 
[tay there three or tour days, and ipend them in long meditations and ty! 
al Conterences With the abbot and his conteflor, whom be took witli h, = 
He afliſted at the choir-hours, except at night: He cat nothing but css, a 
taitins, and other pulle, unlets he was indinpoted, But he was never 4% fe a: 
firm, but he would dine once with the religious m the refectory, wire W Figs 
meat nor fleth is ever terved up. The king wrote likewiſe this account © Bl Tar 


tus retirement there: 
* Foralinnch as it has pleaſed the divine goodneſs, graciouſiy to tonch 5 
hcart, when I was at La Trappe, more teahbly than ever ; I have boct, 


ot thi 
uhcthe 


the aid of the ſame grace, done my umoſt to reform and amend my Us * = 
At tirit, I went thither, partly out ot curioſity, to tec, if the deicriptits lerer f 
hie h had been made nc ot this Ok place, and the accounts I h iq. read 8 * 
it in England, were antwerable to the idea J had formed of it; and pref 

to know, if the abbot, who tirlk began this retorm, merited the pi es 
commendations, that were given him. 1 was trought thither by 1 0 

friend of mine, the marſhal de, Bellefont, for which 1 thanked n 5 ; 

as he lived, I found, that I ſucceeded by degrees m the define, ! * s 0:5 
of leading a better lite, After I had been there about two vi tice 0 Gr f 
(which, 1 thank God, I continued to do every ycar, tince ny retuit. b * 
Irclind) I perceived I had wade a conſidetable im; rovement ; fo. beg = * 
to have a more pericct knowledge of the vanity of human grandeur. | #5 4 Rami 
very well convinced, that nothing ought to be more pathonatcly defied he Wn him 
the © love oft God It and that it is the duty ot every good chriltian to n 4 : ſhore "4 
himſelt, clpecially tuch a wretch as I am, who have lived ſo nw Fes ua he 
an alinoſt continued ftate of fin, till at lait it has pleaſed thee, Ong 1" Englang 
out of thine infinite mercy, to call me back to thyfelf by thy father!) ſe. 8 


rections.“ | 

Father Brettonneau tells us, That the king's confeſſor, after he U 
the honour to terve him, and be near his perion nine years, thought he M's, 
lafely athrm, that, in the moit retormed ſtate of chriſtianity, and the * 
virtuous and pious ſouls, it is „ey rare to tina more unſpotted Intentions 
mare exact watchfulnets, and a greater delicacy and tenderneis 01 One 
with reſpect to the leatt taults and the ſmalleſt impertections.“ [he * 
writer likcwiſe oblerve:, * That hs telt-abhorrence and holy confulon 
his fins inſpired hun with uch a tpuric of mortification, as would we 
ried him too far, it his contetlor had not vppoled it, and moderates 1 
terities. Iſe kept very ſevetre fills and would upon certain days bind 15% | 
with a very ſharp-pointed iron chaif® His telt-diteipline was vet) Ko” 
and withal he took ſuch care to conceal thoſe exerciſes of penance, tu 
ing once by chance left his inſtrument of diſcipline in a place, 60. 
queen tound it, he ſo bluſhed upon that occafion, that her mac e 
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. Germain's to procluim hun. 
E ercry ſtep that is wade, 


rere 


at he would, in caſe of his death, own the pretended prince 


of Wales as king of England. King James died on Friday 
the 16th of September, N. S. with great marks of devotion, 
ad was interred in the church of the Engliſh Benedictines, 
s the ſuburbs of St. James at Paris, in a private manner, 
and without any ſort of folemnity, as he had deſired. 

He was a prince that ſeemed made for greater things, than 
will be found in the courſe of his life, more particularly 


: of his reign : he. was eſteemed, in the former parts of his life, 
E . nin of great courage, as he was quite through it a man of 


rcar application to bufineſs : he had no vivacity of thought, 
invention, OT expreſſion but he had a good Judgment, where 
is religion or his education gave him not a biaſs, which it 
did very often: he was bred with ſtrange notions of the 
obedience due to princes, and came to take up as ſtrange 
ones of the ſubmiſſion due to prieſts : he was naturally a 
man of truth, fidelity, and juſtice : but his religion was fo 
fuſed in him, and he was ſo managed in it by his prieſts, 
that the principles, which nature had laid in him, had little 
power over him, when the concerns of his church ſtood in 
the way : he was a gentle maſter, and was very eaſy to all 
who came near him: yet he was not ſo apt to pardon, as 
one ought to be, that is the vicegerent of that God, who 
i flow to anger, and ready to forgive: he had no perſonal 
vices but of one fort: he was ſtill wandering from one 
amour to another, yet he had a real ſenſe of fin, an41 was 
aſhamed of it : but prieſts know how to engage princes more 
entirely into their interetts, by making them compound for 
theirs fins, by a great zcal for holy church, as they call it. 
In 2 word, if it had not been for his popery, he would have 
been, if not a great, yet a good prince. Burnet ſays, that, 
by what he once knew of him, and by what he ſaw him 
afterwards carried to, he grew more confirmed in the very 
bad opinion which he was always apt to nave, of the in- 
trigues of the Pop'ſh clergy, and of the conftetlors of Kings. 
King James was undone by them, and was their martyr, fo 


Yn in tuch a confaftion in her life. Notwithſtandiog all which, he did not 
ver mortify hunſelf to his mind. All the penances of this life ſcemed too 
licht ame eaſy tor him. This made him atk his confeſſor 2 queſtion, which 
has ſomewhat very particular in it, and ſhews the extreme deſire he had to 
/1izfy the divine juſtice. Conſidering the liſe 1 have led (taid he in a queſtion 
which he had ſet down in writing) and fecing niy age aud condition will not 


let me practiſe all the penances and mortifications which are neceſſary to 


expiate my fins, and to teſtify my repentance of them to God, ought I not, 
reverend tather, to be content to have my pains in purgatory prolonged, and 
to lay out what I had defigved to obtain the Divine mercy with, to have thote 
pans abridged, in charities for the relief of the poor, and prayers for the 
dad?“ His confellor could not enough admire the principles which had in- 
ſpired him with ſuch a ſentiment ; but preſently convinced him, that it 
carried him a little too far, and that one cannot deſire to tee God too ſoon.“ 

The circumſtances of his laſt ilineſs and death, and the proclaiming the 
Pretender king, will beſt appear from the following extracts of the earl of 
Mancheſter's letters. 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 5. 1701. 

King James was taken on Friday laſt with fainting fits, which returned 
won him yeſterday. He was then fo ill, that they gave him the extreme 
unction, and he was thought a dying. There is a report that he is dead, but 
do not believe it; though by the accounts I have he cannot live twenty-four 


E hours. I do therefore expect every moment the news of his death. I do 
ot think of ſending a courier till T tee how the court of France will act, and 
E licther they will own the l'. prince of Wales. 


By what I can learn they 
ae undetermined at preſent whit to do, and whether they ſhall tutter thoſe of 
I will take care to norm his majeſty of 


To Mr, Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 7. 1701. 
On Sunday laſt king James had again ſeveral fainting tits, which laſted ſo 


s, that they thought him dead; but they brought him at lait to himfelt. 


e ſcceived the extreme unction, and feems much reſigned. He exhorted 
By lord Middleton, and the reſt of his Proteſtant ſervants, to embrice the 


E \omiſh religion, and defired the P. prince of Wales to keep his faith, ſhew- 


um of how little value a crown was in compariſon to his falvation. In 
z den he continued long on tus ſubject, and told the curate of St. Germain's, 
Nat he would be buried in their church with only an inſcription J. K. of 
Kg and. The pbylicians cannot tell what his diſtemper is. They think, 
* an impoſthume is broke, for a great deal of corruption and blood 
es continually from him. Yeſterday he had another fit, which laſted an 
1 = The French king and the whole court have been to take their leave of 
u, but he was not dead laſt night, though none expect he can recover. I 
I "ah lo much, that, as ſoon as he dies, the P. prince will take upon him the 
ö . king of England, and he will be owned as ſuch by thoſe of St. Ger- 
| ks lohn "7 in doubt, whether the court of France will own him fo oon, 
—_ 8 8 hear how this court acts on this occaſion, I intend to fend an 
en do kus majeſty for inſtructions and orders,” 


To Mr. Blathwayt, 


Fe Paris, Sept. 9, 1701. 
ads James is ill alive, but without any hopes of recovery. He ſeems 
and has exhorted the lorqs Middleton and Griflin, and the 


"ug 
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that they ought to bear the chief load of all the errors of his 
inglorious reign, and of its fatal cataſtrophe. As he was 
dying, he ſaid nothing concerning the legitimacy of his ſon ; 
on which ſome made ſevere remarks ; while others thought, 
that, having ſpoke fo often of it before, he might not reflect 
on the fitneſs of ſaying any thing concerning it in his laſt 
extremity. He recommended to him firmneſs in his religion, 
and juſtice in his government, if ever he ſhould come to 
reign. He ſaid, that, by his practice, he recommended 
Chriſtian ſorgiveneſs to him, for he heartily forgave both the 
prince of Orange, and the emperor. The naming of the 
mperor, it was believed, had been ſuggeſted to him by the 
French, in order to render the emperor odious to all thoſe of 
his religion. | 
Upon his death it was debated in the French council what 
was fit to be done, with relation to his pretended fon, whom 
the king had promiſed him to acknowledge as king of Eng- 
land, at the perſuaſion of Madam Maintenon, whom king 
ames's queen had engaged for that purpoſe, The miniſtt; 
atviſed the French king to be pathve, to let him aſſume 
what title he pleaſed , but that, for ſome time at lealt, his 
majeſty ſhould not declare himfclt. That this might be ſome 
reſtraint on king William, whereas a preſent declaration muſt 
precipitate a rupture. But the diuphin interpoled with ſome 
heat for the prefent owning him king. He tnought the king 
was bound in honour to UG it: That he was of the blood, 
and was driven away on the account of his religion. Upon 
this orders were given to proclaim kim at St. Germain's, 
His own court, it {cems, was going about it, when a dithculty, 
propoſed by the carl of Middleton, pur a top to it. He 
apprehended, that it would look very tene, and might 
provoke the court of France, if among the titles that of 
France ſhould be uſed; and it night ditguſt their party 
in England, it it were omitted: \ 
was not performed. 
Soon after this, the king of Spain owned the Pretender as 


[0 that piece of ceremony 


reſt of his Proteſtant ſervants, to embrace the Romiſli religion. I hear the 
latter is extremely uncaly, becante the king ot France was prctent, and took 
notice of him, and faid, that he hoped he would contider what king James 
had tad to hum. This will have the greater cttect, becauſe if he ſhould not 
change, it is uncertain, Whether the French court will have any ſuch regard 
for him, as it has had hitherto, They talk much of whit king James ſaid to the 
P. prince to keep ſtedtuſt to his religion, and not depart from it on any account 
whatfocver. I can tell you, that, the moment king Janies dies, the other 
will take the title of king of England, and will be owned as ſuch by thoſe of 
St, Germain's. The French king is now at Marly, und at his return he goes 
to Fontainebleau: ſo it may be eatily contrived not to fee the P. prince till his 
return. The queen will be in a convent at Chaliot till the king is buried, and 
the P. prince at the duke of Lauſun's at Paris, and after that they will return 
to St. Germain's, I doubt not but the French will call him * Roy d'Angleterre.* 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon, 


Paris, Sept. 14. 1701. 

It was expected, that king James would have died laſt night, but he was 

alive this morning, though they expect he will expire every moment, being 

dead almott up to his ſtomach, and he 1s tenkible of no pain. The king of 

France was there laſt night, and did declare, that he would own the P. prince 

for king of England immediately. This he ſaid before leveral people, and 
I have it from tuch good hands, that I hardly doubt it. 


To Mr. Biathwayt, 
Paris, Sept. 16, 1701. 
We have ever ſince Tueſday laſt been expecting th hear of the death of the 
lite king. His grand diftemper now is a lethargy, and he is otten thought 
dead, though with cordials, &c. they keep hin up without any hopes of re- 
covery, "The king of Fance was that day to tee hun, and then he declared 
publicly, that he would own the P. prince for king ot England, and ordered 
the captams of the guards to pay him the ſame honours they did- to the late 
king James. This is what his majeſty may rely upon. I know, that 
ſome of the foreign mimſters took notice of it yelterday to M. de Torcy, 
who ſaid, that there was nothing in that contrary to the treaty of Rylwick. 
I cannot tell how they will explain this here, but certamly 1t cannot be 
underſtood fo; and mt ſhews at leaſt, that this court does not intend to 
keep any meaſures with his majeſty. There is now in the preſs an edict 
to prohibit all trade with Engiand ; bur; that it may not look like a de- 
claration of war, they do permit the bringing in of beer, cyder, glaſs-bot- 
tles, and wool. Notice is already tent to all the fea-perts, and, after the 
firſt of November next, no perioti is to Weur any of the manufactures of 
England under ſevete penaltics, 


To Mr, Secretary Vernon, 


Paris, Sept. 17, 1701. 

The lite king James died yeſterday between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon ; and the P. prince was immediately proclaimed king of England 
by the title of James the Third. I do nor hear, that there was any other 
ceremony than that, after he had taken the title of king, thoſe of St. Ger- 
main's kifled his hand, and treated him with majeily. After that the French 
complimented him, and did the like. What was done in the town was in a 
tumultuous manner, by crying, Long live king James the third,” &c. I 
do not doubt but before now the king of France and the reſt of the cours 
have complimented him, all that matter having been ſettled beforehand. 
He continues at St. Germain's, but the queen is come to Chaliot, a convent 
4 near 
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king of England, as likewiſe did the pope and the duke of 
Savoy; and the king of France preſſed all other princes to 
do it, in whoſe courts he had miniſters, and prevailed on the 
pope to preſs the emperor and other Roman Catholic princes. 
to acknowledge him, though without effect. The king of 
Portugal's aniwer to the French miniſter upon this occaſion 
was, that he was reſolved to maintain a friendſhip and good 
correſpondence with his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and to ob- 
ſerve religiouſly all his alliances with him; but that he could 
not reſolve upon a thing of that nature, which might be at- 
tended with dangerous conſequences, The king of Den- 
mark likewiſe made the ſame refuſal, 

King William was no ſooner informed of this proceeding 
of the king of France, but he diſpatched a courier to the 
king of Sweden, as a guarantee of the treaty of Rylwick, to 
give him an account of this maniteſt violation of it; and on 
the ſame day ſent an expreſs to the earl of Mancheſter, his 
embaſſador ar Paris, to order him to return to England, with- 
out taking his audience of leave. Upon which his excellen- 
cy wrote the following letter to the marquis de Torcy, ſecre— 

* tary of ſtate for foreign affairs. 


SIR, Paris, Octob. 2, 1701. 


* The king my maſter, being informed, that his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty has owned another king of Great-Britain, 
does not believe, that his honour and his intereſt permit him 
to keep any longer an embaſſador with the king your maſter ; 
and has ſeat me orders to retire immediately; of which I do 
myſelf the honour to give you notice by this letter, and I do 
aſſure you at the fame time, that I am, &c.' 


This letter being communicated to the French king, who 
was then at Fontainebleau, he atlembled his council, to de— 
liberate upon an anſwer, which Monſicur de 'T orcy returned 
the ſaine day in the following terms : 


My Lord, 


© I can add nothing to what I had the honour to tell you 
eight days ago, about the fincere defire which the king has 
always had to preſerve the peace with the king your matter, 
confirmed by the treaty of Ryſwick. As tome in particular, 
1 only pray you to be perſuaded, that, in whatever place you 
are, you will find nobody who is more truly than I ſhall be 
all my life-time yours, &c. 

The French King likewiſe juitified his conduct in owning 
the Pretender by the following manifeſto, which he diſperſed 
in all the courts of Europe. 


near Paris, I do not find, that the late king is much regretted at St, Ger- 
nuun's, fince the French king has promiſed, that all things there ſhall remain 
on. the tune foot they were, I fhall not give my opinion, and I do take it, 
that none are ſo proper to judge about this as the lords juſtices, ſince it does 
not only regard the honour 'of his majeſty,* but allo that of the nation ; but 
I believe this is the firit precedent of a king, who has owned another king; 
and whiltt his culbaſigdor is at court, he owns another again with the tame 
titles. I know they lay here, that there is nothing in this contrary to the 
treaty of Ryſwick, which they explain by their not intending to ailiit lum in 
recovering his crown, at leatt during the lite of his maJjetty ; but 1 thought 
treaties between princes extended to them and their tieceflors; but that 1 
ſuppoſe they will pretend to obſerve, ſince they have named 2 tucceffor. 
The foreign miniſters are extremely turprited, and jy they could not have 
believed what they now tce. 


To Nr. Þiathy Vile 


Paris, Sept. 19, 1701. 

I have already acquamfed the lords juſtiecs (ſuce J believe his maſoſty will 
come to no rciohmion tu they have given their opunon) that the late king 
ced on the 16th in the afternoon, and that immediately the P. ptince was 
proctaimed king of Kagland by the title of James the third. There was no 
otter ceremony than that the queen waitec on hin, and treated him as king; 
atter that thoſe of St, Germain's Kiffe his hand, and the French compli— 
mented him. What was done in the town was done ima ftummiituous manner, 
Some ty there was a herald, an Irifhinan. Lord Middleton, &c. did not 
appear, becaute they could not tell how the title ot France would be taken 
here, had they done it in form. Lord Midilieton brought the teals to him, 
v. hich he gave hum agam. Others did the like. I am told, that, before the 
French king made this declaration, he held a council at Marly, where it 
took up lome time to debate, whether he. thould own him or no; or, if he 
did, whether it ought not to be deterred for turne time. The fecret of all 
this matter is this, that in hort, there was a perton, that governs here, who 
had ſome time unce promiſed the queen, that it ſhould be done; to that 
whatever paſſed in councy} was, only tor form's fake, Lie French king came 
to St. Germain's, and afiured the queen and the P. prince, that he would 
own him as ſoon as the king was dead. Upon which the queen told him, 
that it would be a great contolation to the late king, it his majeſty would tell 


he declared the fume, To-morrow the French king goes to St. Germain's 
to make the P. prince the hrit viſit us king, The queen is now at a convent 
at Chaliot ; but ſhe returns to-morrow to St. Germain's, whete ſhe will con- 
tinue. The body of the late king is brought to the Englith Benedidict- 
ines, where it will be expoſed for torty days, and then left there till a proper 
opportunity of carrying it tor England, I do hear, that at court they pre- 


UATION OF RAPLIN's 


© The king of England dying at St. Germain's on the 16th 
of September 1701, the prince of Wales immediately look 
the title of king, which belonged to him as fon and heir gf 
the late king his father. His moſt chriſtian majeſty mad, * 
difficulty of owning him under that title; and, even f 5 
time before the death of the king of England, his nen 
chriſtian majeſty had aſſured him, that he would do ſo: x, 
his majeſty had always treated him a prince of Wales, +, 
conſequence is natural to ſtile him king of #ngland, g 
as the kiug his father died. No rcaton 0130108 this, \W h 
there is no engagement to the contrary ; and it is vers; 
there is none in the treaty of Ryſwick. The tourth aj. 
of that treaty declares only, that his molt cheiſtien my; 75 
ſhall not diſturb the king of Great Britain in the peace 1), 
poſſeſſion of his dominions ; nor aſſiſt with troops, or thin. 
or any other fuccour, thole, who thall attempt to dg 
him. His moſt chriſtian majeſty's intention is to ohe 
punctually this article; and it is certain, that the title of 55 
of England, which the prince of Wales could not dine 
with taking upon himſelf, will not procure him any other 4. 
ſiſtances from his moſt chriſtian majeſty, than what the !/;, 
king his father received fince the treatv of Ryſwick, which 
were merely for his ſubſiſtence, and the alleviation of hi 
misfortunes. The generofity of his moſt chriſtian mache 
would not allow him to abandon either that prince or his {. 
mily. He is no judge between the king of Great Britain and 
the prince of Wales. He cannot determine againſt the latte; 
by refuſing him a title, which his birth gives him. ln 
word, it is ſufficient, if his moſt chriſtian maſeſty obſ-ry:1 
exactly the treaty of Ryſwick, and adheres ftrictly 19 1 
terms of that treaty, at a time, when the conduct ot 
king of Great Britain and the ſtates general, the {ailing a 
their fleets, the ſecret aſſiſtance, which they give the cn 
or, the declarations, which they make in favour of that 
prince, the troops, which they are raifing in all parts, mig! 
be regarded with much greater reaſon, as a real contrayey 
tion to rreaties. 

* Befices, it is not a new thing to give to children the t. 
tles of kingdoms, which the kings their tathers have! 
though the princes, who give thofe titles, are at peace with 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of thoſt Kingdoms. Hilo: y {ur 
niſhes many examples among the kings of Naples and tage 
of Navarre. Laſtly, the kings of Poland of the houſe of 
Vala, having loſt the kingdom of Sweden, were treated by 
France as kings of Sweden till the peace of Oliva, at the 
{ame time that there was the ſtricteſt alliance with King Gults- 
vus and queen Chriſtina, I do not believe it to be necellary 
to cite theſe examples, ſince no perſon can conteſt, that bis 
majeſty's conduct in this point is juſt, worthy of his gener 


| 


tend, that there is nothing in all this contrary to the treaty of Rytwvic%: 
which notion they explain by their not intending to afliſt him in recovering 
the crown, at leaſt not during the life of his pieſent majeſty. I thouga! 
treaties extended to the princes and their bei:s and fuccefſors ; but cvell tact 
I ſuppoſe they are right, as having named the ſucceſſor, I aſſure you, das 
of the French are ſurpriſed at this proceeding ; but it is generally tad, wy 
the French king has wrote to his majeſty, to thew the neceſſity he was unde, 
and that M. de Torcy has ſpoke to me, whom I have not heard a wende 
and therefore I do not believe the other. I cannot fee what can be tuns! 
palliate this matter. I do not intend to appear at court till I have ti 
jeſty's orders, which I imagine will be rather to return to Ens end. V6 
thall fee now, whether any of the foreign muniters wall commune 
'. prince. I tuppole the Spaniſh emballudor will, Which I take n 15 M d 
power to tetent in the hike manner, 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon, 


Paris, Sept. 2 I, 
I did not go to Verſailles yeſterday, for T thought it not proper tu! 
his majeſty's orders; and I am confident, that tete are none here, 1 
(are to own their opinion, tut they muſt Ny, chat | am 10 the right. | 
I should have made a worſe figure than count Zinzendort did, chen 
prefent whilit the duke of Anjou was declared king of Spam. as 1 
tied, that the whole diſcourſe would be of their new * Roy d'Ang'stel 
and of the French king's going to make him the firſt v;fit at St. Gen. 
which he did that day. He ſtaid but a little with him, giving him tae tte 
majeſty, He was with the queen a conliderable time. The reit 07 
court made their compliments the lune day. I am told, that NI. dc [ 0775 
declares, that this docs not any way alter the intentions of the King 10m 4 
ierving the treaty of Ryſwiek, and he alledges feveral examples te 
caſtes, He ſeemed concerned, ihat I was not there; and he dich delle, 
to let me know, that he ſhould be at Paris on Friday, and that he W 0 
"ther wait on me, or be glad to fee me. I mitend to fee him, aud te 
what he will ſay, and then I thall acquaint vou with it, I have had 2 
dithcult part to act, and I cannot but tice this will take it wortes 
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To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 

Paris, ScPt- 24 1 

I have ſeen Monſieur de Torey, WH did endeavour to put the hel 1 
on this laſt proceeding. His chief aim was to ſhew me, that there 5“ 
thing in this contrary to the treaty of Rytwick ; and I could percent 8 
8 French king was brought to do it at the jollicitation ot the que? ©, 
ernin a 


in's. It is certain, that Monſicur de Torcy, as well as the wok Y 
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ty, conformable to treaties, and to what he has done for the 
late king of England, fince he ſought an aſylum in France.” 

But this maniteſto could not paſs on the world, fince the 
owning the pretender's right was a plain declaration, that 
France would affift him in claiming it, whenever the ſtate of 
their affairs would allow of it. However, monſieur Pouftin, 
who had been ſecretary to monfieur de Tollard, and was left 
by him in England to manage the affairs of his court there, 
offered to preſent this maniteſto to ſecretary Vernon, who re- 
fuſing to receive it, he cauſed the ſubſtance of it to be pub- 
liſhed under the title of, © The French King's reaſons for 
owning the pretended prince of Wales King of England,“ 
ſuppoled to be communicated in a letter trom Paris to a friend 
in London. Theſe reaſons were ſupprefied by the command 
of government, and monſieur Pouſhn ordered to leave the 
kingdom by a limited time; though, a night or two before 
his departure, a thing happened, which made a great deal 
of noiſe ; for he was found at ſupper at a public tavern, 
with three members of the houle of commons, who were 
zealous oppoſers of the court, Mr. Anthony Hammond, 
Mr. John Tredenham, and Dr. Charles Davenant.“ This 
| ave an alarm of ſecret correſpondence ; and, though they 
by excuſed themſelves upon accident and common civility, yet 
| they fell under great odium; and with others of their party 
were branded by the name of Pouſtineers, in a paper called 
the © Black Liſt'.“ 


The conduct of the French court gave an univerſal diſ— 
1: WE taſte to the whole Englith nation: All people ſcemed pot- 
ver ſelled with an high indignation upon it, to ſee a foreign power, 


that was at peace with them, pretend to declare, who ought 
io be their king. Even thoſe, who were perhaps ſecretly well 
pleated with it, were vet, as it were forced, for their own 
j.{»ty, to comply with the general ſenſe of the reſt in this 


t watter. The city of London began with an addreſs, which 
ot WE was preſented to the lords juſlices, in which they exprelled, 
ven That they were deeply ſenſible, how much they were in du- 

ty bound, highly to reſent that great indignity and affront 


offered to his majeſly by the French king, in giving the title 


with minſters, was againſt it; and only the uphin and madam de Maintenon, 
whom the queen had prevatied with, carried this point; which I am ſatisfied 
they may have realon to repent 01. It begins to appear already, unge I can 
0e 8 aſlure vou, that, it I take my leave, it will cave an umverſal contternation 
here. I fee, that the y are in no condition to ſupport a war, and the affairs 
o France were never in to ill a potture. I told hin my wind very tre-ly 
and there is 10 much to ſay on this tubject, that he could not autwer me. 
ſd, that it was ſuch a precedent, as night come home to them at laft : 
Taat there were others, who VISC uded to the crown of Spain, as well as the 
proſent king, and Llett him to judge how that would be liked, if we thould 
| act as they do. It is not necctiary to repeat all that palſed. ; but, when ! 
take mytelf to be in the right, I am apt enough to ſpeak plain, I tound him 
very calm, and even concerned. Without doubt they expect I ſhall be re- 
cated; and they will be forry, if it ſhould happen 10 at laſt, I. told him 1 
would wait his majeſty's orders, and till then I could tay nothing to this 
muter: That I ſuppoſed I ſhould have them foon, and then I would ac- 
quaint him with them. He ſaid, he hoped to tee me at Fontainebleau, He 
eatered on the ſubject of the negotiation, and how the peace would fet all 
nyht, I told him, that it was viſible, what difficultes there have been in 
It:1t10n to the emperor ; and that there was no occaſion tor cicating new 
ones, which might oblige us to take ſuch meaſures, as poſſibly we might 
ctuerwue not take. I know, that the king ordered Monheur de Torey to 


by 


Eotten this matter to me as much as he could, I have thought of laying 
SIS AWE whole conference, which laſted an hour, before his majeity ; though 
ad, Ve there 18 no relying On what tins Court {avs ar does, after what We have lecn. 
ment L am afraid ot even giving my opinion; and it would be better, it 1 could 
1s ma ue the honour to relate this to his majeſty by diſcouric; though 1 fear 
rte never will be any treating-with this court without greit Vigour and 16 
aution, and with ſword in hand. 
To Mr, Blathwavyt. 
l 1h | Paris, Sept. 26, 1701. 
„ bare ſeen Monſieur de Torcy, who did endeavour to put the beſt 
| 111% HP--viur on the late proceedings, The will of the late king James is 
n be u Peace, but not yet publiſhed; but 1 hear it is to be printed. What 1 
was 11 e leaned of it is, that the queen is made regent ; the French king is de- 
1wleterit do take care of the education of the P. Prince: That, in caſe he be 
em , ) 3 the queen is to be repaid all that the has laid out of her own : 
he title 0 


he title. al other debts, which they have contracted ſince they left England, 


* 


It o can be made out, ſhall be paid: That the new king ſhall not take 
de 1079 „ euge againſt his father's enemies, nor his own : That he ſhall not wc 


Ws | 


Kam indem matters of religion, nor in relation to the eſtates of any perſons 
the er. Herecommends to him all thoſe that have followed him. IL am 
lei, nat lord Perth is declared a duke, and Caryl a lord. I do not douht 
wan M mall hear of ſeveral new titles and garters, Certainly there onght 
_\ eme ſtop put to all this, elfe we ſhall not know where we are, 

id 2) | 


To Mr. fecretary Vernon. 


; Paris, Sept. 28, 1701. 
1 0 received yours of the 11th, and am much obliged to their excel- 
„en ME repreſentation they have made to his majeſty. I am conHdent, 


L | F ? v 


7 . 
the k ; ; . 5 5 
70 king will be of that opitiion, ſince they are ſo. I was unwilling to 
. ter, leſt conjectures might have been made to my ditadvantage ; 


N wot [ 


NB 1 it is apparent, that the only aim I have is his majeſty's 
, it. 


the honour of the nation. I ani ſatis fied, that this court will 


EN O IL. AN P. 4:5 
of king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the preten: 
ed prince of Wales, contrary to his majeſty's molt zuſt and 
lawtul title, and to the ſeveral acts of parliament for ſettling 
the ſucceſſion to the crown in the proteſtant line, That by 
this it was apparent, that he defigned, as much as in him lay, 
to dethrone his majeſty, to extirpate the protettant religion 
out of theſe his majeſty's kingdoms, and to invade 
their liberties and properties, for the maintaining 
whereof his majeſty had ſignalized his zeal by the often haz 
zarding his precious life. They therefore aflurcd his majeſ- 
ty, that they would at all times, and upon all occaſions, ex- 
ert the utmoſt of their abilities, and contribute whatever lay 
in their power for the preſervation of his perſon, and the de— 
tence of his jult rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of his 
crown and dignity,” 

This addreſs being tranſmitted to the king in Holland, his 
majeſty gave ſpecial directions to the lords juſtic-s, to ac. 
quaint the lord mayor and aldermen with the great Catisfact;- 
on he had upon the receiving it. According to this precedent, 
numerous addreffes came from all parts of the eingdom. A 
great diverſity of ſtile appeared in theſe addrefies: ſome a— 
voided to name the French bing, the prince of M'ales, ar the 
act of ſettlement, and only teflected on the tranfiction 


France in general foft words. But others carried the watter 


farther, encouraging the King to go on in his allian es, pro 
ning bin all taithtul aſhflance in ſupporting them; and aj 
luring bin, that, when he thould think fit to call a n. 


3 mould con- 
cur in enabling him to maintain bis alliances, - 1b! 
the diviſions of the nation highs, 

The king having finiſhed his alliznces, and eſpecially th: 
between England, Holland, and th engere, began to pri 
pare for his return; but was detained at the Hipne above a 
month by a ſevere indiſpotition, which was co: 
as pollible, becauſe the very news of his nekneſs would have 
been an obiſtruction to the interefls of Kurone © and, if his 


, 


. ; Y * 5 * F n 
parliament, they would chuſe tuch membets, 45 mou! 


| I 
ed as mch 
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death had happened at that time, it mutt have occaſioned 
great contuion in England, and other parts. The King bu» 
contrive matters fo, that it cannot be Ing before they will olive me to be 
gone. Ihen ictions thew, there 18 nothing now ett Bat W The oun— 
ing the Þ, Prince, is againtt the fourth article of the tte ty of Ryu ick, if 
words cum menu ay thing; aud the prohibition of our commerce is aguinſt the 
fifth article of the tac treaty, But thele are fmall matters to what ven would 
have ſeen, bud it been in their power. The only fitistactiom we have is, that all 
Europe muit be con inced, that ins in ge ſtʒj IS noc tore ging them 1m a Wn 
it ti can be prevemted ; but you knuw already my opinion. The will of the late 
king will be printed, and I hope to ſend it to you by the next poſt. "There 
are to he great nunbers ſent into England, to that pottibly you may have 
it before me, Lord Middleton is declaied carl of Mommouth by thus wail; 
Lord Perth is to be a duke by nu old paicit ; but they lay lord Middleton 
will not take his new title. There arc ſcveral other lords m ide, but not yet 
declared; fo that the houſe of lords will be well filled at their return. We 
{hall 1000 hear, that fore garters pre anupoled ot. It is a conical fcenc, 


, * — * * * 
and I hope it will end fo. I find Al. Poutlin is a,very pleaſant gentleman : 
I could tend you mah itorics of unt nom hence. 1 am glad he is at laſt 
puzzled: about our tlect. They ae very uncaly about it livie, and world 


tall known what we mwmticnd to dou with It. 


To Mt. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Octob.-1.. 1701. 

Laſt night arrived here a imeflenger from Loo. Mr, Elathwayt acquaints 
me, that his majeſty, having conkdered the proceedings-or this court, does 
order we to returu to England tortlia ich, wahout takte Jews, I am only 
to let Morheul de Forcy know the reatuns, why Ins maſeny does not thin 
it for his honour, not {orvice, to conutinne longer any cnbatſador or other 
migitter here. I propoisc to ict out in leis than ten days, and I do deſite 
their excellencics the Kuds juthces witl order a vacht tor me at Calgis. J 
cannot but think this retolnution 1s right, wid Lam glact it is taken; though 
114 relation 180 mylclt, [ cond hive wulle there. bad been 10 wv calion 107 
it, that to J might have left this court mo better manner, 


+4373 


To Mr. Biathw:avyt, 


Paris, Otoh. 4. tat. 

Mr. Collins, the nw-engers arrived here on the zoth pait with his majeſ- 
ty's orders; and the next da) I received a duphente ot them by the Polk. 
On the 2d inttant,. I acquaintod Monticus! de Torcy with them, in the mane 
ner you had directed me, and 1 have invloſed his antwer, I have fome ren- 
ſon to think, that the court was u little futprized, though they might rea- 
ſonably expect tuch reſetitment. You will for, that monhbeur de Forcy Ie» 
fers me to the confere TY [| had with um betore he went 10 Fontainebleau, 
ot which I have already informed you. I mutt ovn, that they are 
much civiler on this occaſion, than 1 expecicd they Would have been; 
and I have great obligations to Montceur de Toicy, who has, on all 
ocealions, ſhewed himfclt extreme kind to me, and even in this Cale he ex- 
preſſes it. He will procure me paſiportz Ir ANY goods, cile I ſhould nut 
have known whit to do. I intend to fet ow tor England by the 10th, 

* The ftory is thus related by a writer of their o party, tuppoled to be 
Dr. Davenant, in a piece intitled, Lom Donble returned out ot the Country : 
Or, the truc picture of a Modern Whig, 1et forth in a ſecond dialogue be- 
tween Mr. Whiglove and Mr. Double.“ He tells us, p. 48, 49. that Mr. 
Hammond and Mr. T'redenham had agreed to ſup together that night, About 
ſeven insthe evening Mr. Hammond and one Mr. Awberiry, a perion of good 
ſubſtance and credit in the city, carne to give Dr. Daycnaut a viſit at Gra) "So 
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gan now to conſider his illneſs as a preſage, that he had not 
long to live; and was ſo ſenſible of his declining ſtate, that he 
told the carl of Portland, That he found himſelf fo weak, 
that he could not expect to live another ſummer;* but charged 
him, at the ſame time, * to ſay nothing of it till he was dead,” 

The king at laſt embarked towards the beginning of No- 
vember, and landed at Margate on the 4th of that month; 
and the firſt thing, that fell under debate, upon his return, 
was, whether the parliament ſhould be continued, or dif- 
ſolved, and a new one called. Some of the leading men 
of the former parliament had been ſecretly aſked, how 
they thought they ſhould proceed, if they ſhould meet 
again? Ot theſe, whilſt ſome anſwered doubtfully, o. 
thers ſaid poſitively, that they would begin where they had 
left off, and would infiſt on their impeachments. The new 
miniſtry ſtruggled hard againſt a diflolution, and, when they 
ſaw the king reſolved on it; ſome of them left his ſervice. 
This convinced the nation, that the king was not in a dou— 
ble game, which had been confidently given out before, and 
was too eaſily believed by many. The parliament being 


Inn, The doctor propoſed to them ſupping at a tavern in Holbourn ; but 
Mr. Hammond anſwered, he was engaged to meet Mr. Fredenham at the 
other end of the town, and defired the doctor and Mr. Awberry to be of 
their company, but Mr. Awberry ſaid he had buſineſs in the city. So they 
went together without him, and in the way made a viſit, where they ſtaid till 
near nine of the clock. From thence they went to Mr. Tredenham's lodg- 
ings, who had lett word he was at the Blue Poſts in the Hay-market ; whom 
iccording]ly they found there with D. Bernardino, the Spamfh contul, whom 
he had met in the Park, and, being an old acquaintance, had propoſed 
ſupping with him. In a quarter of an hour ſupper came in: When 
the meat was actually upon the table, it ſeems monkeur Pouſhn came to 
that houſe, and inquired for D. Bernardino. "The drawer fetched out Ber- 
nardino to him, who told monfieur Pouſſin he was at ſupper there 
with Mr. Tredenham, who had a general acquaintance with monhenr 
Pouſſin, they having lodged in the ſame houſe together. Upon which D, 
Bernardino brought monſicur Pouſlin into the toom; but, ſeeing two ttrang- 
ers there, he made an apology, and fat down. They ſupped in a ground- 
room, the door being all the while open, and two waiters attending ; and 
after three quarters of an hour's ſtay at molt, as ſoon as ſupper was ended, 
the company ſeparated, 

b There was publiſhed upon this occaſion a pampiilet in àto, titled, 
The Candidates tried: Or, a certain way how to avoid miſtakes in chn!- 
ing members tor the enſuing parhament:? The author of which begins with 
obterving, * That there is no perfon in the leaſt acquainted with the preſent 
poſture of affairs, but mult ſec, that upon the choice ot a good or ill houſe 
of commons depends the happineſs or mitery of this nation; and theretore it 
is, that our moſt gracious king has, by difſulving the laſt parliament, given 
his people an opportunity of chuſing ſuch perſons, as may inabſe his ma- 
jeſty, in conjunction with his allies, to reſtore the balance of Europe. How 
neceſſury this is to be, I need not, * ſays he, menion, ſince nothing can 
be plainer, than that if Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Inches, or Flan- 
ders, remain in the power of France, the nation is irecoverably loft ; aud 
that, if we miſs this opportunity, we cannot in all human probability ex- 

ect another. And confjequently an ill choice at this juncture is ſuch an et- 
ror, as can never be retrieved. Therefore it is highly neceflary to offer 
ſome marks, whereby perſons of the meaneſt capacities may diſtinguiſh their 
friends from their enemies; thoſe, that pretend to be fo, from thoſe, that 
are really fo.” He then ſhews, that, as the nation was divided into two pur- 


ties, known in former reigns by the names of Whigs and Tories, fo it was 


plain, that the papiits, the 3 and the non- wearing Jacobites, agree 
in applauding and ſupporting the latter, and in rewiling and oppoling the 
former. And therefore thote, who were not otherwiſe capable of difco- 
vering the nation's friends from its enemies, could not well be miſtaken, if 
in all elections they went counter to the Jacobites, and oppoſed the party 
they eſpouſed. To ſhew that it was reaſonable to act thus, ke examines what 
grounds the Tory party had given the Jacobites to be to much in love with 
them, and by contequence for the well-wiſhers to the government and the 
proteſtant religion, not to confide in them. * Have not theſe,” tays be, 
good reaſons for their kindneſs, fince the party, eſpecially their 
leaders, have all along ſheun their difafteftion to the present 
eſtabliſlunent? Fow could they declare themſclves tuller for what they 
call the right line than by oppoſing the abdication, the recognition, not allow 
ing his nyeſty to be righttul king, and againſt entering into an affociation to 
preſerve his majeſty and the government, when in moit unminent danger? 
They owe them cternal gratitude for oppoting all inch equal and eaſy methods 
for raiſing money as would have kept us out ot debt, on pretence leſt rhe 
king, whoſe ambnion and delight it wns to head armies, might, by the caſe 
the people found in paying them, be tenipted to perperuate the war, or clie 
the nation might be induced to contmue them in time of peice. By which 
cans we run into land-banks and other deficient funds, which deſtroved ete— 
dit, and plunged the nation in immenie debts; The party, not content 
herewith, were againſt recoinng the money, though it is evident, that not 
doing of it would have brougnt ns mic confation. Afterwards they not 
only oppoted its going by weight nit recomed, but obliged the nation to 
make good all that was chpped, or to be chpped, by ſuch a tune, of 
which none had any advantage bit the traders in money, Who, of 
ali men, did not deferve ſuch a tavour, Neither was this all, but they were 
for railing the filver coin; and when they could not carry that, they fought 
it ont to the lait for keeping up the price of guineas, What could the Jacob- 
tes defire more, fince that very thing (had it proved ſucceſsful) would have 
been of moſt fatal contequence ? It is certain the French king depended 
very much on this project ; tor, when he tound the nation, notwithſtanding 
the counter- aſſurances given him by his creatures, had overcome all the diih- 
culties relating to the re-coming of the money, he deſpaired of bringing 
about his defigns by a_ war, but hoped to do it more eftectually in a time 
of peace by the jealouties, diviſious, and animoſities he could fet on foot by 
the help of his party here.“ He then proceeds to obſerve, that the Jacobites 
could not be miſtaken in their men, when thoſe, that were moſt inſtrumental 
in the late reigns to carry on their villainous deſigns, are the leading men of 
that party now ; and, the more they were concerned in promoting Popery 
and flavery at home, and abroad in deprefling of Holland, and exalting 
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firſt prorogued till the 13th of November, a proclamatigy 


was publiſhed on the 11th of that month tor diſſolving it, and | b 
ſummoning another to meet at Weſtminſter on the Zoth gf 5 
December. The heats in elections increaled with every bes . 


ſumnmons; and this was thought ſo critical a conjuncture, tha 
both ſides exerted their full ſirength-?P. Moſt of the gag 
counties and the chief cities choſe men, who were zraion; 
for the king and government ©; but the rotten pert of our 


conſtitution, as an eminent author files the {mall boroughe 4 
were in many places wrought on to chuſe bad men. How: = - 
ever, upon the whole, it appeared, that a clear majority wa bs 
in the king's intereſts, has 

The parliament being met, according to their fummo: 5 
on the zoth of December, the king came to the houſe cs : 
peers, and ſent for the commons to whom the lord-keens; J 
ſignificd his majeſty's pleaſure, that they ſhould forthwith off 
proceed to the choice ot a ſpeaker, and present him the now 4 
morning. The competition for that office lay between I. pre 


Robert Harley and fir Thomas Littleton, The king and 15 
i ant 1 
counc:l inclined to fir Thomas; but Mr. Harley was Ule&+4 


ſuce 
of France, the more they are careſſed; as if that, and a violent oppoſitica gulf 
to tlie preſent conſtitution, joined with an unplacable hat red to all its ie cret 
were the qualifications that moſt recommended them to head the party, 110 I 
then expoſes their conduct in endeavouring to ſave fir John Fenwick, v.. 8 | of 8 
they were convinced in conſcience, that he was guilty ; and, tliough shes 5 
had pretended to abandon their former Tory piunciples, this v as only 1 N 
icheme of diflinulation the better to effect their detigns, and to ingtrattae prete 
themſelves with the people. That, with regard to the act of ucceFon niſh 
* though they could not have oppoſed it openly, without putting off the Fran 
maſk, and it muſt have gone down, whether they would or bot, having ths = 
weight of the nation with it, yet they did what they could to ſhew the; that 
diſlike of it, by treating it with an air of contempt and ridicule, and that ner, 
putting fir John Bowles in the chair, and conſtantly running out cf the tinue 
houle as 100n as he had taken it, was n lign they intended it any great honour, of u. 
In a word, their conduct was fuch, that the lords, though they deſigad 4 
leveral amendinents, durſt not truſt the bill down again, tor fear it it f eu! 
occaſion the laing it, and to immediately patſed it.“ He is very tuli likes. th ſible 
in ſhewing how great friends the "Tot y party, in the two houſes, and thute ir, i preca 
the mimitry, had been 10 France, by their conduct upon the French king's Our 5 
making his gtandion king of Spun, and in many ether inſtances. ; at, 
© "The city of London and the borough of Southwark delivered to ther ug 
members remarkable papers of inſtructionus. That from the city was a; E 9ught 
to tullows : rope, 
KY 
Gentlemen, reſt of 
* We earneſtly defire and charge you, our repreſentatives, that in the ar- 1 Fr 
proaching parliament you beartily purſue the engagements made to his . deen 
zeſty in the addreis of this city, and other loyal addrefles from : parts of Which 
the kingdom, To this purpoſe we expect, that, to the utmoſt of your pos- doubt 
er, and without loſs of tunc, you endeavour to put his majeſty 0. a con. 4 [ 
dition to maintain his undoubtcd right and title to the crown, and to wind. b 
cate his and the nation's hozour : To enable him in this critical juncture 0 be lik 
provide for the ſecurity ot his kingdoms ; to appear at the head of the pro- ſected. 
teſtant intcreſt; to make good his alliances, and, in conjunction with ls © 6 Tr 
lies, % to reduce the French king, that it may be no longer in his pose n thi 
to ditturb and oppreſs the reſt of Europe. : | vn 
In order to theſe good ends, we defrre you diligently to labour to prefer: iutions 
an entize good correſpondence between the two houtes of parliame:, :1 Wi loſt, 
hinder the purſuing of private piques and anunofities ; to take care of 0” WR « y 
trade, ſupport public credit, make good the deticiencies, and to have 1p ſe 
J egard to the royal navy. And to God proſper your undertakings.“ 8 | 
: ; religion 
That from the borough of Southwark give ſo diſtinct and conciſe à tec: but will 
tulation of the affairs of Europe, that it is more remarkable thai tell you 
other. Ftp: ö 
this occ 
Gentlemen, * In 


= great (<1 


It is notorious, that for more than forty years the French king d 


aftected univertal monarchy ; that he has conttantly purſued the tame vo Anjou! | 
all methods of violence, rapine, and injuſtice ; and that he has ue c Ben. * 
wiſe regarded his oaths, treaties, and religion, than as fo many 19: better kin 
cheats to catch and inſnare all that have depended on him. 8 * He 1 

* To inable himſelf to matry the Intanta of Spain, he, by oath, 1101100 BW: vicero 7 


the preten; 
Ec arc to h 
Poteſtants 
Nope to be 
Never 
Walt debts 
4 ederate pl 
Peace, a cc 
j Whole by | 
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any title to rhat crown for all the ifiuc of that marriage ; vet he hath s 
the invalidity of that renunciation the ground-wotk of every one of ls has 
with the king of Spain, 
FE. By the Pyrencan treaty, he ſtipulated with that king to give no alliftance® 
his enemy the king ot Portugal; yet preſently atter diſpatched ſo many 7 p 
to the aſſiſtance of that prince, as reduced the Spaniſh monarchy to 2 des 
ot weaknets, from which it hath never fince recovered. ; 
* Helulled the Spaniard atleep with repeated promiſes of ti jendſlvp ; * 
then, without giving him any time to prepare for his defence, Carrie " 
conqueſts over the greateſt part of Flanders, and was prevented only by 
triple alliance of England, Holland, and the king of Sweden, from 1c6%"s 
ot the remainder ot that province, 3 
o the everlaſting diſhonour of the late king Charles II. he ditengs: 
that prince from fo neceſſury an alliance, and pieſently after invaded e! 


ven United Provinces with all his forces ; and could give no better te ut we 

for a bloody war, which reduced thoſe flourithing ſtates almoſt to ute: e. the e 

than that he had þeen ill ſatisfied with their conduct. v. Negri) and 

* To break a powerful contederacy againſt him, he made the peace 001 Ir indeed 

meguen, by which coneeſſion was made ta him of almoſt all his coe = betrays 
11t u 
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that war; and immediately atter invaded the empire himfelt, to 4 
fide] confederate, b "ant 

© The peace of Ryſwick gave an end to that war, and a balance to Eur 
till the French king, by colour of.«@ will ſurreptitiouſly gained from a 
king of Spain, in tavour of the duke of Anjou, has poſleſlec hiunelt e . 
Spaniſh monarchy, contrary to his own renunciation and the Py reve „ 
Flanders and Milan he hath inveſted with his own Loops, whale the * 
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, a majority of fourteen voices. The king opened the par- 
4 with the beſt ſpeech that he, or perhaps any other 


| ; d 
piace, ever made to his people ©. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


4 D promiſe myſelf you are met together full of that juſt 


ſenſs of the common danger of Europe, and the re— 


W (ntment of the late proceedings of the French king, which 


das been ſo fully and univerſally expreſſed in the loyal and 
ſcaſonable addreties of my people. 

« The owning and ſetting up the pretended prince of 
Wales for king of England, 1s not only the higheſt indignity 
offered to me and the nation, but does ſo nearly concern eve- 
ry man, who has a regard for the Proteſtant religion, or the 
preſent and future quiet and happineſs of his country, that ! 
need not preſs you to lay it ſeriouſly to heart, and to conſider 
what future effectual means may be uſed, for ſecuring the 
ſacceſhon of the crown in the proteſtant line, and extin- 
guiſhing the hopes of all pretenders, and their open and ſe— 
cret abettors. 

« By the French king's placing his grandſon on the throne 
of Spain, he is in a condition to oppteſs the reſt of Europe, 
unlels ſpeedy and effectual meaſures be taken. Under this 


pretence, he is become the real maſter of the whole Spa-. 


nin monarchy ; he has made it to be entirely depending on 
France, and diſpoſes of it, as of his own dominions, and by 
that means ae has ſurrounded his neighbours in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, that though the name of peace may be ſaid to con- 
tinue, yet they are put to the expence and inconveniencics 
of war. 

«© This muſt affect England in the neareſt and moſt ſen- 
fble manner, in reſpect to our trade, which will ſoon become 
precarious in all the variable branches of it; in reſpect to 
our peace and ſafety at home, which we cannot hope ſhould 
Jong continue ; and in refpect to that part, which England 


© ought to take in the preſervation of the liberty of Eu- 


r[0PC, 

« In order to obviate the genera] calamity, with which the 
reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened by this exorbitant power 
of France, I have concluded ſeveral alliances, according to 
the encouragement given me by both houles of parliament, 
which I will direct thall be laid before you, and which, I 


doubt not, you will enable me to make good. 


There are ſome other treaties ſtill depending, that ſhall 


be likewiſe communicated to you as ſoon as they are per- 


ſected. 

* It is fit I ſhould tell you, the eyes of all Europe are up— 
on this parliament ; all matters are at a ſtand, till your reſo- 
wutions are Known; and therefore no time ought to be 


© loſt, 


Lou have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſſing, to 


| ſecure to you and your polterity the quiet enjoyment of your 


religion and liberties, if you are not wanting to yourſelves, 


but will exert the antient vigour of the Englith nation, but I 
ell you plainly, my opinion is, if you do not lay hold on 
this occaſion, you have no reaſon to hope for angther. 


In order to do your part, it will be neceflary to get a 


Egreat ſtrength at ſea, and to provide for the ſecurity of our 


Anjou is forced to govern the reſt of that monarchy, as viceroy to his grand- 


Hather, both to obtain his ſupport, and for fear of being excluded from a 


bettet kingdom. 


£ 1 * 5 
He has exalted himſelf upon this good ſucceſs, and has already named 
Accroy tor more countries, by giving the title of his majeſty's kingdoms to 


2 


be pretenced prince of Wales. Our condition mult be very miſerable, if 
are to be governed by the diſcretion of a king, who hath deſtroyed the 
WP oteſtants ot his own kingdom by the ſword, fire, and gallies: We cannot 


Dope to be uſed with greater tenderneſs than his own ſubjects, 

b Nevertheleſs, we cannot doubt but his repeated ill ſucceſs in Italy, the 
=_ debts of his crown, increaſed by his prodigious expences among his con- 
ederate princes, will oblige him to ofter a treaty, that he may ſave by a 


4 Peace, a conſiderable ſhare of the Spaniſh monarchy, rather than loſe the 


- 
2 


I * by a war. And we had reafon tO be afraid, that the diviſion of the 
13 ot parliament, the animoſities of thoſe men, that have oppoſed the 
gy the Recognition and Aſſociation, and the Great Authority of 
Page no, in former reigns, had always given countenance for the French 
das, might oblige his majeſty to hearken to ſuch a peace, as France 
Pould pleaſe to give him. 
* Prove hope, gentlemen, that the diſſolution of the parliament has put an 
» a FE of the two houſes ; and we have that afſurance of your in- 
U. Sa moderation, that you will do nothing to revive the ſame diviſion, 
ve ee very popular and very juſt to be ſevere with ſuch miniſters, as 
Per of 2 the commonwealth. But, when the lords, ſo conſiderable a 
de hope ws egitlative power, have eſpouſed the innocency of any perſon, 
| 8 will either give credit to their authority, or deter your reſent- 
Join with du our common danger. We are affured, that you will neither 
Koa . e enemies of the king, nor with the advocates of France, to hang 
ea ne wheels of the government. 
Nan you, gentlemen, not to be amuſed with the offers of any 
tom the Freach king; or, for the ſake thereof, to deter any ſup- 
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ſhips in harbour ; and alſo that there be ſuch a force at land, 
as is expected in proportion to the forces of our allies. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* do recommend theſe matters to you with with that 


concern and earneltnels, which their importance requires. 


At the ſame time I cannot but preſs you to take care of 


the public credit, which cannot be preſerved but by keep- 
ing facred that maxim, That they ſhall never be loſers, 
who truſt to a parliamentary ſecurity. 


** It is always with regret, when I do aſk aids of my 
people ; but you will obſerve, that I defire nothing, which 
relates to any perſonal expence of mine; I am only preſſing 
you to do all you can for your own ſafety and honour, at ſo 


critical and dangerous a time; and am willing, that what is 


given, ſhould be wholly appropriated to the purpoſes for 
which it is intended. 

** And, fince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think it pro— 
per to put you in mind, that, during the late war, I ordered 
the accounts to be laid yearly before the parliament, and alſo 
gave the aſſent to ſeveral bills for taking the pnblic accounts, 
that my ſubjcæts might have the ſatisfaction to Know, how 
the money given tor the war was applied ; and I am wil- 
ling that matter may be put in any further way of examina- 
tion, that it may appear, whether there were any miſappli- 
cations and miſmanagements ; or whether the debt, that 
remains upon us, has really ariſen from the ſhortneſs of the 
tupplies, or the deficiency of the funds. 

** I have already told you, how neceflary diſpatch will be 
for carrying on that great public bufincſs, whereon our ſate- 
ty, and all that is valuable to vs depends. I hope, what time 
can be ſpared will be employed about thoſe other very de- 
tirabie things, which I have ſo often recommended from 
the throne ; [| mean, the forming ſome good bills for em- 
ploving the poor, for eacouraging trade, and the further ſup- 
preſſing ot vice. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


„ hope you are come together determined to avoid all 
manner ot diſputes and differences; and refolved to act 
with a general and nearty concurrence tor promoting the 
common cauſe, which alone can make this a happy 


ſeſhion. 


* ] ſhould think it as greit a bleſſing as could befal En- 
gland, it I could oblerve you as much inclined to Jay afide 
thole unhappy fatal animofitics, which divide and weaken 
you, as I am diſpoſed to make all my tubjects fate and 
caſy as to any, even the higheſt offences committed againſt 
me. 

& [.ct me conjure you to diſappoint the only hopes of our 
enemies by your unanimity. I have thewn, and will always 
ſhew, how defirous I am to be the common father of all 
my people. Do you, in like manner, lay aſide parties and 
diviſions. Let there be no other diſtinction heard of among lt 
us for the future, but of thoſe who are for the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and the preſent <flabliſhment, and of thoſe, who 
mean a Popiſh prince, and a Fiench government. 


plies, that ſhall he convenicut, before he ſhall have given entire f1ti-fattion to 
the emperor for his right to the Spanith nwonarchy, and to his mazelty tor the 
aifront put upon him and his people, by giving the title of his kingdoms to 
the pretended prince of Wales. We hope you will be ready upon all occ1- 
lions to addrets the king, that he will never enter into any treaty with France, 
which ſhall not eftectuully ſecure to his people their religion and com- 
nicice, : ; 

We beſeech you, gentlemen, that, ſe'ting aſide all other bufneſs, you 
will be 10 early. and fo liberal im your tuppirs to his majeſty, tc ſupport his 
great allhances, that France may have no hopes, nor her ENEMCS any tcats ot 
the neutrality of England. That other princes, like thoſe of Savoy, Portu- 
gal, and Cologne, way not make ſeparate treaties for themielves with the 
common enemy of Europe. . 

* We beſcech you, gentleinen, to be careful of the credit ot the govern - 
ment, and to join your votes with ſuch as ſhall be for the moſt ſpeedy wad 
molt eaſy methods of raifing money; that the blame of buying every thing tor 
the king at exceſſive prices niay not be cait upon the miniſters, which has been 
moſt juſtly due to the diltance or in{uitciency of thoſe funds, which parliament 
have given, ; 

Above all, gentlemen, we conjure you to he molt tender of the perſon 
of his majeſty; that no indignity may be offered to a prince born tor the good 
of Europe; 10 diſtinguiſh between one that fits upon his throne, and tends 
generals abroad to make flaughters aud dejolation among his neighbours, 
and a king, who has ſo liberally and fo generouily expoled his lite for the li- 
berty of his county againft this common e : . 

4 "The lord Sommets is ſuppoſed to have alſiſted in framing this ſpeech, 
which was ſo acceptable to the well-wiſhers of the revolution, and their triends 
abroad, that it was printed with decorations in Englith, Dutch, and French, 
and hung up in frames in almoſt every houſe in England and Holland, as his 
Majeuy's laſt leg-cy to his own and all Protettant people. 
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« ] will only add this; if you do in good earneſt deſire to 
ſee England hold the balance of Europe, and to be indeed at 
the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, it will appear by your 
right improving the preſent opportunity.” 


[1701-2] This wiſe and affectionate ſpeech was extremely 
gratetul to both houſes, and they were very unanimous 
in their thanks for it. The lords began the new year 
with expreſſing, * That they had heard with all imaginable ſa- 
tisſaction his majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech, for which they 
returned their moſt humble and hearty thanks. And though 
the ſeveral particulars, which his majeſty was pleaſed to re- 
commend to them, were of the higheſt importance ; and they 
would loſe no time in proceeding to the confideration of them 
with great duty to his majeſty ; yet they could not defer ex- 
preſſing their juſt r-ſentments of the proceedings of the 
French king, in owning and ſetting up the pretended prince 
of Wales for king of England, and other his majeſty's realms 
and dominions ; which they took to be the higheſt indignity, 
that could be offered to his ſacred majeſty and this kingdom, 
And they affured his majeſty, they were fo ſenſible thereof, 
that they were reſolved to aſſiſt his majeſty to the utmoſt of 
their power in defending his facred perſon and government 
troin all attempts whatſoever, that ſhould be made either troin 
his open or ſectet enemies. And, that no enemies to their 
religion and country might ever hope to proſper in their at- 
rempts againſt them, when, to their great unhappineſs, it 
thould pleale God to deprive them of his majeſty's protection, 
they further declared their reſolutions to aſſiſt and defend, to the 
utinoſt of their power, againſt the pretended prince of Wales, 
and all other pretenders whatloever, every perſon and perſons, 
who had right to ſucceed to the crown of theſe realms, by 
virtue of thele two acts of parliament, intitled, An act de- 
claring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling 
the ſucceſſion of the crown ; and, An act for the further li- 
mitation of the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and li 
berties of the ſubject.“ And they concluded with their carne ſt 
prayers to alunghty God, for his majeſty's long and happy 
rcign over them.” 

Their lorifhips ordered all ſuch, as were willing, to ſign 
this addreſs, which was entered into their books. This was 
without a precedent, and yet it was promoted by thoſe, who 
us was thought, hoped, by ſo unultual a practice, to prevent 
any further proceedings on that head. 

To this addreſs his majeſty made this anſwer, ** I heartily 
thank you for your very ſcaſonable addreſs, and for all your 
kind expreſſions of duty to me in it; and I recommend to 
ou to take into your tpeedy confideration the other matters 
mentioned in my ſpeech, and doubt not but that your relo- 
Lotions will be for the honour and ſafety of the kingdom.” 

Tuc commons likewite, on the 5th of January, returned 
theirmoſt humble and hearty thanks to his majeſty for his moſt 
gracious ſpeech, and humbly craved leave to aſſure him, that 
they would ſupport and defend his lawful and rightful title 
to the crown of theſe realms againſt the pretended prince of. 
Wales, and all his open and fecret abettors and adherents, 
and all his maj-fty's enemies whatſoever 3 And that they 
would inable hann to ſhew his Juſt reſentment of the affront 
and 1nd gnity offered to his majeſty and this nation by the 
French king, in taking upon him to declare the pretended 
prince of Wales king of England, Scotland, and Ircland : 
And that they were firmly and unanimouſly reſolved to 


e This addreſs was as follows: 

We your majeſty's loyal and dutitul ſuhzeéts, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral im pa:linment aflembics, are highly 1cnlible of what we owe to almighty 
God for the great dehverance he hath wrought for us by your majeſty, We 
are highly fenſibie of his merctes in preferving you antherto in ſo many 
public aud private dangers, to uch your ſacred perion hath been expoſed; 
and we hope the ame providence will carry your majelty through the great 
work, which ſeems refer ved for you, the reducing tne exorbitant power of 
Franc, and mantaming the balance of Europe, 

* All tre Engliſhmen, unce the decay of the Spaniſh monarchy, have ever 
'aken it for gronted, that the ſecurity of their religion, liberty and property, 
that wor honour, their wealth, and their trade, depend chiefly upon tue 
proper meatures © be taken from time to time in parhament agaimit, the 
ering power of France, But it is their peculiar bleſſing in your majeſ- 
„'s teign, to have 4 pee upon the throne, who not only agrees with then in 
tis opimon, but wn, in the trequent parhaments aſſembled, is ever remind- 
ing them of this then greateit concern; and who, to compleat their happineſs, 
is always ready, wih the hazard of us perſon, to ſupport his ſubjects and al- 
lics, againſt their common enemy, 

© And we eftcem it a further good tortime, in the time of public danger, 
that the French king has taken thofe meatures, which will make it unpoilible 
for him 16 impoſe any more upon the world by treaties fo often violated. 
Neither can he hope any longer to cover his ambitious deſigus, or juttity his 
afurpations under the tpecious pretences of peace, ' 

* Your majeſty has fo juſtly repretented the danger, to which Europe is 
expoſed by the French king's placwg his grandſon on the throne of Spain; 
vont majeily 1s fo juſtly ſent: Ule, that under that pretence he is become ablo- 
lite matter of the whole Spantih monarchy ; and we are fo well apprized of 


maintain and ſupport the ſucceſſion to the imperial ergy, I : 
of this realm, and the dominions and territories thereuny Poulc 


belonging, in the proteſtant line, as the ſame was ſcttlec 1, p, 4 
an act, declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, 4 Noe na 
ſertling the ſucceſſion of the crown, and further provide ad 
for by an act of the laſt parliament, intitled, An act {4 ths hes 
furcher limitation of the crown, &c,” And they dechce) þccou! 
that, for the better effeQting the ſame, they would, ton EY 
utmoſt of their power inable bis majeſty to make good 0 Jo 
thoſe alliances his majeſty had inade or ſhould make, pur. Ipeake 
ant to the addrefles and advices ot his moſt dutiful and Jova ok 


commons of the laſt parliament, for the preſerving the lib But w 
ties of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant power K af! 
France.“ ae 


nimou 

L i ; bf his 

To this addreſs the king returned the following anſwer. the Pr 
Pot W. 

Gentlemen, Weret 2 


* I give you hearty thanks for this addreſs, which I be 
ook 

upon as a good omen for the ſeſſion. The unanimity, i, 21d 

which it patſed, adds greatly ro the ſatisfaction I tec the 

from it. So good a ſte p, at your fii{t entrance Upon bun pther ö 

cannot but raiſe the hopes of all, who with well to Englerd pati! 

and the coinmon cauſe. LI can defire no more of you, tha great 


to proceed as you have begun; and I depend upon it. &q, peclar! 
when I confider how chec:tully and univerſally you mers pcotlal 
red in this addrets, I cannot doubt but every one of 10 1 1 
will fincerely endeavour to make it effectual in all the ih t 
of it.“ oh Forty ! 

Hheſe 


The lords having taken into conſideration the dangetog be: 
ſtate of Europe, more eſpecially arifing from the duke d thoug] 


Anjou's palleſſiog the crown of Spain, which made in et ng, 
a conjunction with France, and fo mutt incyitably overthrox Porn a 
the balance of power, unleſs timely prevented by ſtrong lt the 
liances of other ſtates and princes, the 6th of January pre. The 


ſented a ſecond addreſs to the king, wherein they made of Wa 
true and ample a repreſentation of the French king's untut eſs ſt. 
and violent proceedings, that it greatly helped to confirm ilfevlcs 
every one in their juſt abhorrence of them, and their zcai to ss ſer 
have him reduced to reaſon ©. df Feb 

To bring the houſe of commons into more effe&ual mer. bo ac 
ſures for eſpouſing and ſupporting the cauſe of a new war, r no. 
the king commanded Mr. fecretary Vernon to lay before he fac 
them the copies of the treaties of the grand alliance, viz. MWiown : 
1. The treaty between himſelf, the king of Denmark, and tie Fegula 
States General, June 15, 17501. 2. The ſecret articles as br, 
that treaty. 3. The treaty between the emperor, his matt mes, 
ty, and the States-general, Sept. 7, 1701. 4. A conventio y the 
berween his majeſty and the States-General, Sept. 25th, 1701. emed 
5. The treaty between bis majeſty and the States-Genera), MWEreate( 
Novemb. 11, 1701. All which were fo well approved, that Ne av. 
the houſe immediately refolved, that a ſupply be granted tv Milttainr 
his majeſty ; and that whoever ſhould advance or lend to he whi 
majeſty's exchequer the tum of fix hundred thouſand pounds, Mended 
tor the ſervice ot the fleet, ſhould be repaid the fame with in- Mew b 
tereſt at fix per cent. out of the firſt aids to be granted this fee ho 


ſion: And that whoſoever ſhould advance the further ſum d The 
fifty thouſand pounds, for the ſubſiſtence of the guards and Mates i 
garriſons, ſhould be repaid in like manner. race 


They then took the ſtate of the navy into confideration, ad MM right 
ordered the commiſſioners of the admiralty to lay before that He act 


| Ind thi 
the dangerous conſequence of this bold attempt, that we think it moſt pie being | 
ger to atture your majeſty iu your own words, that we are under the lug Keriptic 
unpatience, that ſpeedy and eftectual meatures may be taken again the ur 1 | 
— * " 0 N 4 
doubted ambition of the French king, 80 


* And as the placing his grandiou upon the throne of Spain is, vilid!y '" Ide 
the whole world, the cauſe ot all thofe dangers mentioned in your mes T noſe 
tpcech, and of the breach of the baluuce ot power of Europe, which the per Nas fir 
ple of England are ſo deeply engaged to pieſerve; ſo we humbly conces ns : 
the remedy is as apparent as the diſcaſe; and that your majeſty, your ls Nootrae 
jects, and allies, can never be fate and ſecure, till the houſe of Auſtria be te cy 01 
ſtored to their rights, and the invader of the Spanith monarchy broug't Sis n 
realon, * en's 

eus c 
Nous. 


To conclude, fir, as we humbly addreſſed your majeſty laſt parliame® 
to enter into alliances with the eniperor, the States of Holland, and othcr pi 
ces and ſtates, willing to unite agaimit the power of France; fo we take . vtul; 
berty at this time to aſſure you, we are willing and zealous to ly holde, red 
opportunity, which the blethag of God and your majeſty's care have PE e th 
to our hands; refolving to make our utmoſt efforts tor our own 1ecu!it) © ns | 


the ſupport of our allies ; deſiring of your majeſty to reſt aſſured, . was 
ume ſhall be loſt, nor any thing wanting on out part, which may aui c WOT 
reatonable expectations of our friends abroad; not doubting but to ed; 
the reputation of the Envyliſh name, when engaged under 1o gicat _ ght. 
in the glorious cauſe of maintaining the liberty of Europe. ts 3 
His majelly, in anſwer to this addrets, declared, That he was even Ai 


mion 
When; 
ea by 
Wt anſ 


pleated to find the juſt ſentiments their lo: d{hips had of the prele'-! wy 
affairs, and their readinets to do their Part in this great COnJunctule 3 hob 
hoped, that their joint endeavours would be ſuccetsful tor reitoring lle 
lance of Europe, and eſtabliſhing the common ſecurity. bock 
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ſhip, and place, where they are; with a ſtate of the debt, of 


Je navy, and an eſtimate of what was neceſſary for the extra 


teoairs of it: And, to encourage the people with the hopes 
Lt making good all former deficiencies, they ordered an 
the debts of the nation unprovided for, both 
bencipal and intereſt, to be laid before them. And further, 
ty juſtify the diſpoſal of public funds, they ordered the 


Wpcaker to write to two of the truſtees for the forfeited eſ- 


in Ireland to attend the houſe, and lay before them 
> all account of their proceedings in execution of that act. 
But what gave the greateſt vigour to a war abroad and unity 


ER: home, was, that on the gth of January they reſolved una- 


himouſly, chat leave be given to bring in a bill, for ſecuring 
of his majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
ths Proteſtant line and extinguiſhing the hopes of the prince 


Jof Wales, and all other pretenders, and their open and ſe— 


cret abettors. And the next day they further reſolved, that 
an bumble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he 


would be graciouſly pleaſed to toke care, that it be an article 


in the ſeveral treaties of alliance between his majeſty and 
prher potentates, © That no peace ſhall be made with France, 
potil bis majelty and the nation have reparation for the 
preat indignity offered by the French king, in owning and 


Peclaring the pretended prince of Wales king of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland :* They agreed at the ſame time, 


Tat the proportion of land- forces to act in conjunction 


with the forces of the allies, for making good the alliances, be 


ont thouſand men, and forty thouſand more for ſea ſervice.” 


Theſe were the numbers the king by the alltances was obliged 
to {-rniſh, and all was conſented to in every particular; 
though ſome angry men ſhewed much rancour againit the 


King, and tried to croſs every thing that was propoſed, 


porn as to the quota's of the troops, and as to the ſtrength 
pf the flect. | 

E The commons began a bill for the attainder of the prince 
bf Wales, to which, though it could not be oppoſed, much 
Jeſs topped, many ſhewed a coldneſs, and abſented them— 


Wcvlcs on the days, on which 1t was ordered to be read. It 


s ſent up to the lords, and paſſed that houſe on the 20th 

f February, with an addition of an attainder of the queen, 
Who acted as queen regent for him. This was much oppoſed ; 
for no evidence could be brought to prove the allegation ; bur 
the fat was ſo notorious, that it patled, and the bill was ſent 
donn again to the commons. It was excepted to there as not 
tegular, fince but one precedent in king Henry VIII's time 
Nas brought for it; and in that the commons had added ſome 
Ehames, by a clauſe in a bill of attainder ſent down to them 
y the lords; and as this was a fingle precedent, ſo it 
ſeemed to be a hard one. For, attainders by bill being the 
greateſt rigours of the law, the ſtretching of that ought to 
de avoided. It was therefore thought more proper to 
Witaint her by a bill apart than by a clauſe in another bill, 
Wo which the lords agreed, and ſo the bill againſt the pre- 
ended prince of Wales paſſed. The lords alſo paſled a 
pew bill attainting the queen, but that was let fleep in 
Ide houſe of commons. 

The matter, that occaſioned the longeſt and warmeſt de- 
(ates in both houſes, was an act for abjuring the pretended 
Prince of Wales, and for ſwearing to the king, by the title of 
F rightful” and lawful' king, and his heirs,” according to 
ſhe act of ſettlement. This was begun in the houſe ot lords, 
and the firſt deſign was, that the oath ſhould be voluntary, it 

ang only to be tendered to all perſons, and their ſub— 
Fuption, or refuſal to be recorded, without any. other pe- 
ty. This was vehemently oppoſed by all the tory party, 
me head of whom the earl of Nottingham ſet himſelf. 
Toſe, who argued againſt it, ſaid, that this government 
N firſt ſettled with another oath, which was like an original 
Dotract, and that it was unjuſt and unreaſonable to offer a 
one. There was no need of ncw oaths, as there 
i no new ftrength got by them. Oaths relating to 
as opinions had been always looked upon as ſevere impo- 
Pons. A voluntary oath ſeemed to be by its nature un- 
il; for we cannot ſwear lawfully, unleſs we are re- 
ed to do it. To all this it was anſwered, that in antient 
p< the oath of allegiance was ſhort and ſimple, becauſe then 
dot thought, that princes had any right other than 
as conveyed to them by law. But ot late, and in- 
Very lately, new opinions had been ſtarted of a divine 
ap with which former times were not acquainted ; ſo that 
s nccefſary to know, who among us adhered to theſe 
b, 3 The preſent government was begun upon a com- 
\ ve foot, it being hoped, that all parties might have 

bt to concur in ſupporting it. But the effects had 


ea broug 
Wo: iner: 
y ulwered ex pectation : Diſtinctions had been made between 


O F 


1. a ſtate of the fleet, and condition of each reſpective 
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a King de jure” and a king * de facto; by which men plainly 
declared, with whom they believed the right was lodged. 
This opinion muſt, whenever that right comes to be claimed, 
oblige thoſe, who hold it, to adhere to ſuch claimants. It 
leemed therefore in ſome ſort neceflary, that the government 
ſhould know, on whom it might depend. The diſcrimi— 
nation made by ſuch a teſt, was to be without compulſion or 
penalty ; no hardſhip was put on any perſon by it. Thoſe, 
who refuled to give this ſecurity, would ſee what juſt cauſe 
of jealouſy they gave, and would thereby be obliged to be- 
have themſelves decently and with due caution. When a 
government tendered an oath, tho' under no penalty, that was 
a futficient authority for all to take it, who were ſatisfied 
with the ſubſtance of it. While therefore there was ſo 
great a power beyond fea, that eſpouſed fo openly the pre- 
tenſions of this young man, and while there were juſt grounds 
to ſuſpect, that many at home favoured him, it ſeemed very 
reaſonable to ofter a method, by which it ſhould appear, who 
obeyed the preſent government from a principle, believing it 
* lawful,” and who ſubmitted only to it as a proſperous ulurp- 
ation. About twenty lords perſiſted in their oppofition to this 
bill, thoſe, who were for it, being thrice that number. But 
in the houſe of commons, when it appeared how the lords 
were inclined, they reſolved to bring in a bill that ſhould ob- 
lige all perſons to take this abjuration. It was drawn by fir 
Charles Hedges. All employments in church and ſtate were 
to be ſubject to it. Some things were added to the abjura- 
tion, ſuch as an obligation to maintain the government 
in King, lords, and commons, and to maintain the church 
of England, together with the toleration for diſſenters. Mr. 
Finch offered an alteration to the clauſe abjuring the prince 
of Wales, fo that it imported only an obligation not to aſ- 
ſiſt him; but, though he prefſed this with unuſual vehe- 
mence in a debate, that he reſumed ſeventeen times in 
one ſeſſion, againſt al: rules, he had few to ſecond him in it. 
The debate, whether the oath ſhould be impoſed or left free, 
held longer. It was carried but by one vote to impoſe it. 
The party choſe that, rather than have it Jett free; tor they 
reckoned, that the taking any vath, which ſtrengthened the 
government, of their own accord, did not fuic with their 
other principles. But, to help the matrer with a ſhew of zeal, 
they made the clauſe, which impoſed ir, very extenfive, fo 
that it comprehended all clergymen, tcllows of colleges, 
{chool-maſters, and private tutors. Uhe clauſe of maintain- 
ing the government in king, lords, and commons, was rejected 
with great indignation, fince the government was only in the 
king; the lo:ds and commons being indeed a part ot the conſtitu- 
tion, and of the legiſlative body, but not of the government. 
This was a direct republican notion, and uſed to be condemned 
as ſuch by the ſame perſons, who now prefled it. It was further 
faid, that, if it appeared, that our conſtitution was in danger, 
it might be reaſonable to ſecure it by an act and an oath apart; 
but ſince the ſingle point, that required this ahjuration, 
was the French king's declaring, that the pretended prince 
of Wales was king of England, it was not fit to join matters 
forcign to that in this oath. Upoo the ſame reaſon, the 
clauſe in favour of the church, and of the toleration were 
alſo laid aſide, The deſign of this act was to diſcover to all 
both at home and abroad, how unaniunoufly the nation con- 
curred in abjuring the pretended prince of Wales. But here 
was a clauſe to one part of which (the maintaining the church) 
the diflenters could not ſwear; and even the more moderate 
men of the church, who approved well of the toleration, yet 
might think it too mach to 1wear to maintain it, fince it was 
reatonable to oblige the diſlenters to uſe their liberty modeſtly, 
by keeping them under the apprehenſion of having it taken 
away, if it was abuſed by them. One addition was offered 
to make it cqually penal to coinpats or imagine the death of 
ber 1oval highneſs the princels Anne of Denmark, as it is to 
compaſs or imagine the death of the King's eldeſt fon and 
heir, which was adtnitted without any debate or ſhadow of 
oppoſition. The tories pretended great zeal for her highneſs, 
and gave it out, that there Was Aa deſigu to ſet her aſide, and 
to have the houſe of Hunover to ſucceed the king immedi— 
ately; though it could never be made appear, that any mo- 
tion of this kind had ever been either made or debated, even 
in private diſcourſe, by any of the whole whig party. Great 
endeavours were uſed, and not altogether without effect, to in- 
fuſe this jealouſy into the princels, and into all about her, not 
without infinuarions, that the king himſelf was inclined to it. 
When this clauſe was offered, its being without a precedent gave 
handle enough to oppoſe it; yet there was not one word ſaid in 
oppoſition to it in either houſe, all agreeing heartily im it, This 
ought to have put an end to the ſuſpicion; but ſurmiſes of that 
kind, when raiſed on defign, are not ſoon parted with.“ 
The commons, atter- a long delay, ſent up the bill for 
| abjuring 
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abjuring the pretended prince of Wales. In the hotiſe of ſpeaker from one Dr. Stringer, pretending the diſcovery g | 
lords the tories oppoſed it all they poſſibly could; and, as it plot againſt the government; with other intervening affairs, 


was a new bill, the debate was entirely open. They firſt notwithſtanding which, the houle proceeded vigorouſly n 


moved for a clauſe, excuſing the peers from it. If this had the more important buſineſs of the nation; tor, on the 3d of 


been received, the bill would have been certainly loſt, for February, they reſolved, That a ſum not exceeding thy, 
the commons would never have yielded to it. When this hundred and fifty-two thouſand pounds be granted to {1x 
was rejected, they tried to bring it back to be voluntary, This majeſty, for the maintaining of guards and garriſons, ag 
motion was thought a ſtrange inconſiſtency in thoſe, who had for providing tor officets upon hait-pay, And, to quicke, 
argued againſt even the lawtulneſs of a voluntary oath z but the llies, as weil as to ſupport the king, they relolved at the 
it was viſible, that they intended by it only to loſe or at leaſt fame tine, * That an humble addreis be pretented to uz 
to delay the bill. When this was over-ruled by the houſe, majeſty, that he would be graciouily pleated ro imterpol: 
not without a mixture of indignation in ſome againſt the with his allies, that they may increale their quota's of lang. 
movers, they offered next all thoſe clauſes, which had been forces to be put on board the fleet, in proportion to the ny. 
rejected in the houſe of commons, with ſome other very bers his majeſty ſhall have on board his fleet” To which h., 


* 


ſtrange additions, by which they diſcovered both great weak- majeſty anſwered, That he would do it.“ When they hee 
nels and an inveterate rancour againſt the government; but ſettled the ſums appropriated to the ſeveral uies of the wir, 
all the oppoſition ended in a proteſt of ſeveral peers againſt they agreed, on the jth of February, to anviter addreſs 0 
the bill, when it paſſed on the 14th of February“. the king, That he would provide tor the hajt-pay officers n 
The public intereſt was now fo viſible, and the concurrent the firſt place, in the recruits and Jevies to be now mace; 
ſenſe of the nation ran ſo vehemently for a war, that even To which he anſwered, That it was always his intention,” 
thoſe, who were moſt averie to it, found it convenient to His majeſty, to encourage the diſpatch of public attairs, 
put on the appearance of zeal for it. The city of London came to the houte of peers, and gave the royal aflent ty 
was more united than it had been at any time during this a bill, which had mifcarried in the laſt parlament, entitle, 
reign ; for the two companies that traded to the Eaſt-Indies, © An act for the appointing commiſſioners to take, examine, 
ſaw, that their common intereſt required they ſhould come to and determine the debts due to the army, navy, and the 
an agreement; and, though men of ill defigns did all they tranſport ſervice, and alſo an account of prizes taken during 
could to obſtruct it, yet in concluſion it was happily effected. the war. 
This made the body of the city, which was formerly much Before this, the king had thought proper to make ſeyer1! 
divided between the two companies, fall now into the ſame advancements and removals ; Charles, carl of Carliſle, ws 
meaſures. But thoſe, who intended to defeat all this good appointed firlt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, in the room 
beginning of the ſeſſion, and to raile a new flame, ſet on of the lord Godolphin ; and the carl of Radnor was ſworn 
debates, that muſt have embroiled all again, it they had fuc- of the privy-council, as was the earl of Burlington. The 
ceeded in their deſigns. They began with complaints of earl of Mancheiter was made one of the ſectetaries of fare, 
ſome petitions and addrefles, that had reflected on the pro- in the rooin of fir Charles Hedges ; the earl of Pembroke 
ccedings of the laſt houſe of commons, and particularly of was declared lord high admiral, while the duke of Somerict 
the Kentiſh petition S. However, it was carried againſt them, ſucceeded him as lord-preſident of the privy-council. 


that it was the undoubted right of the people of England The King had likewiſe tramed a ſcheme to reduce the exar- 


to petition or addreſs the king, for the calling, fitting, or bitant power of France. He had, befoie he left Holland, 
dittolving of parhaments, and for the redreſſing of grievan- coucertea meatures with the Pruſlian and Dutch generals tor 
ces: and that every ſubject, under any accuſation, either by the fiege of Keylerſwaert, a place, which the elector of Co. 
impeachment or otherwiſe, had a right to be brought to logne had put into the hands of the French. The clectot of 
a jpcedy trial. Not diſcouraged at this, they went on to Hanover was at the ſame time to fall on and diſara the prin- 
complain, that the lords had denied them juſtice in the mat- ces of Wolfembuttle, who, in the heart of the empire, bad 
ter of the late impeachments. This bore a long and hot raiſed troops with French money, and ſent for a general of 
debate in a very full houſe : but it was carried, though by a that nation to command them. The king of the Romans 
ſmall majority, that juſtice had not been denied them. After and prince Lewis of Baden were to beſiege Landau; and the 
this, the party gave over any farther ſtruggling, and things emperor had engaged to fend. a powerful ſupply to prince 
were carried on with more unanimity. Eugene, ro enable him to attack in form the city of Manta, 

The houſe had a multiplicity of other bufineſs before them; which he kept cloſely blocked up, and the conqueit of which 
as the produce of the cuſtoms ; the Quaker's bill; the more muſt very probably be attended with the total ruin of tas 
eflectual puniſhing of vagrants ; the number, and charge, and French intereſt in Italy. Beſides theſe defigns, his myetty wa 
condition of the forces to be filled up and raiſed for fea and and now laying another, both more glorious in the execution, 
land; the affair of the abuſes committed in the king's brew- extenſive in its conſequences, with the prince of d'Armttact 
houſe at St. Catharine's; the apothecaries bill; the care of and the duke of Ormond, and that was, the beſieging Cad 
regulating collections ; the examination of ſtories related by + both by ſea and land; upon the.taking of which place, the 
V\ illiam Fuller, the impoſtor; and of a letter ſent to the prince of d'Armitadt had aſſured the king, that the admit. 


' This proteſt was as follows : 1. We conceive, that no new oath ſhould clared in this caſe, though we earneſtly preſſed it, and though it has been 
be impoſed upon the ſubject, foratmuch as thote, eſtabliſhed by an act made done in other cates of the like nature. 
in the firſt year of the reign of his majeſty and the late queen Mary, were, 6. And we conceive, that it necctiarily follows from hence, that this om 
together with our rights and liberties, alccrtained in that act under the terms Can be no bond ot union among thoſe uno do take it ; HOT any true mark d 
ot our ſubnumon to his majeſty, which were enacted to ſtand, remain, and diitinction between the friends and the chennes of this govermacht ; 49 
be the law of this calm tor ever; and which, we conceive, do comprehend therefore repugnant to the very nature of a teit, 
and neceflanily imply all the duty and allegiance of the ſubject to their lawful 


k ng, Winchelſca, Nottingham, 
2. And much leſs ſhould any new oath be impoted upon the lords, with Denbigh, Scarſdalc, 
ſuch a penalty as to loſe their ſeats in parhameut, upon their refuſing nt ; Guildiord, Stawell, 
ſuch a penalty being, in foine mcature, an mtrenchment upon our conſtmu— Craven, Jeffreys. 
tion, and cxpretsly contiaiy to the ſtanding order of this houſe made the Weymouth, Pr. II. L. II. 34. 
zoth day ot Api 1675. | Plymouth, 
3. And, if ſuch an intiingement of the rights of peers might be admitted, 9 
et, in a matter of ſo great unportance to all the peers, we conceive, that in In the controverted election at Maidſtone, between Thomas Bliſſe * 


juſtice they ſhould all have had notice of this matter, and been eſpecially Thomas Culpepper, efquires, it was 1efolved, * "Chat the latter had bes 
tummoned to have attended the houſe upon 10 great an occaſion 5 which lias not only guilty ot corrupt, icandalous, and mdirect Practices, in endeavo” 
not been done, thouph it was moved and humbly defired on behalf of the ing to procure himſelf to be elected a burgeſs, but likewiſe, being one of if 
abſent lords, inüruments in promoting and prefenting the * {candalous, infolent, and bee, 

4. And, if any further evidence of the ſubjects fidelity were, at this time, ditious petition, commonly called, the Kentiſh Petition,” to the lat hou 
necetlary to be required. We conceive a new oath is no ſuch evidence, nor commons, was guilty Ot promoting 4 {candalous, villainvus, and ground, 
any additional ſecurity to the gore nment ; becauſe thoſe who have kept ihe reflection upon that houle, by alperling the niembers with receiving Fre a 
oaths, which ide have alcady taken, ought in juſtice to be eſteemed good money, or being in the intereſt of France ; tor which oflence he was oe 
ſubjects ; and thoſe, who have broken then), will make no ſcruple of taking to be committed to Newgate, and to be profecuted by his majeſt)“s atone" 
or breaking aiy others, that ſhall be requued of them. And conſequently general, The houle alſo retolved on the 26th of February, 1. That, "22 
this no oath may be of dangerous and pe:nicious conſequence to the govern- able to the opinion of a committee appointed to confider of the rights, * 
ment, by admitting ſuch ill men, who do not fear an oath, into the greateſt ties, and privileges of their houle, to aftert, that the houſe of common” 
truſts, and who, under the ſpecious pretence and protection of this new oath, not the only teprefentative of the commons of England, tends to the un 
which is to free them from ſuſpicion, will have greater opportunities of of the rights aud privileges of the houte of commons, 41nd the funde 
betraying their king and their country. conſtitution ot the government of this kingdom. 2. That to allet 9 

5. It anew oath were neccfſary, as we conceive it is not, yet the words of houſe of commons have 10 power of commitment, but of thei G 2. 8 
this oath are ſo very ambiguous, and have been ſo differently conſtrued by bers, tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of the houſe of ca 
ſeveral lords, who have declared their tenſe of them, that this may become a 3. That to print or publiſh any bewks or libels, reflecting up tds 5 
ſnare to men's conſciences, or tend to overthrow the obligation of an oath, ceedings of the houſe of commons, or any member thercot, for 4 "ll 
by allowing men hberty to take it in their own ſenſe ; whereas this, as all other to his ſervice therein, is a high violation of the rights and pine” 
oaths, ought to be taken in the tenſe of the impoſer, which hath not been de- houſe of commons, Pr. H. C. III. 188. | 
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. Caſtile, and ſeveral other grandees of Spain, with all 


dei dependents, would declare for the houſe of Auſtria, 
n rte firt three of theſe projects were ſucceſsfully executed, 
of bot chef other two miſcarried, as will be ſeen in their proper 


3 acts. 


tote to the king, and aſked leave to come over; which was 
21 Hon granted him: bur, when he ſignified this to the council 
the Jof Lrcland, the whole board Joined in a requeſt to him, that 
1s WE: would lay before the King the great grievances under which 
oe e whole Kingdom lay, by the proceedings of the truſtees 
da- bc the forteited eſtates, who ſtretched the authority which 
im the law gave them, in many inſtances, to the oppreſſing of 
his the nation. The earl ſeemed uneaſy at the motion, but pro- 
© .ni.d to lay it before the King, which he did at his coming 
vir, WW cr, Soon after that, petitions were ſent round all the coun- 
tics of Ireland, and ſigned by many, repreſenting both the 
hardſhips of the act, and the ſevere methods taken by 
ec. WE the truſtees in executing it, It was thought, that all 
. this was ſet on ſecretly by the court, in hope that ſome tem- 
per might be found in that matter, fo that the King's grants 
E might again take place in whole or in part. The houſe 
of commons was moved to proceed ſeverely againſt the pro- 
moters of theſe petitions ; yet the complaining of grievances 
pad been fo often aflerted to be a right of the ſubject, that 
this was let fall. Bur, fince.no perſon appeared to juſtity the 
E{:&s ſet forth or ſuggeſted in thoſe petitions, they were voted 
alle and ſcandalous ; and this ſtopped a further progreſs in 
that method. The heat, with which that act had been car- 
Eric), was now much qualified; and, the truſtees having ad— 
zuaged fo many claims in favour of Iriſh Papiſts, thewing too 
Emanifclt a partiality for them, and having now lat two years, 
Fin waich they had conſumed all the rents that aroſe out of 
the confiſcated eſtates, the houſe was applied to for their in- 
tetpoſition by many petitions relating to that matter. This 
was the more neceſſary, becauſe, as has been related, when 
that act was paſſing, they had made a vote againſt receiving 
any petition relating to it. The thing had now loft much of 
the credit and value that was ſet upon it at firſt; and, though 
the ſame party ſtill oppoſed the receiving any petitions, yet 
the current was now ſo ſtrong the other way, that they were 
ell received, and in a great many cauſes juſtice was done, 
yt with a manifeſt partiality in favour of Papiſts ; it being 
ba maxim among all, who favoured king James's intereſts, 


tad 


* 
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eral of 


0045 io ſcrve Papiſts, eſpecially thoſe whole eſtates were con- 
nd the Wfiſ-ated for adhering to him. One motion was carried, not 
prince Wwithout difficulty, in favour of thoſe, who had purchaſed 
ant, nder the grantees, and had made great improvements, that 
wil ey ſhould be admitted to purchaſe, with an abatement of 
ot due eso years value of the eſtates. The earl of Athlone, whole 
ity we ease was very ſingular, having fold his grant to men, who 
cution, Bad reaſon to think they had purchaſed under a ſecure title, a 
mt eccial clauſe was offered in their favour ; but the party bad 
Cad tadied fo far to inflame the nation againſt the Dutch, that in 
ce, ut iis the votes were equal, and, the ſpeaker's vote being 
ache eo turn the matter, he gave it againſt the purchaſers. Many 
"I Wills were brought in relating to Iriſh forfeitures, which took 
was en op the greateſt part of this ſeſſion. | 
is en The king being very ſenfible, that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
: mak & Would not be fo eafily ſettled in Scotland, where it might be 
alt ; 1 WWetarded, on purpoſe for a claim to an independence on the 
toon of England, and that nothing was more ſeaſonable at 
his juncture, than an union of the two kingdoms, wrote 
Wn following letter to the houſe of commons, being diſabled 
om coming to the houſe of peers by a fall from his horſe 
1 7 No days before: 
= William R. 
Bliſſe A 
1 ra 1 IS majeſty, being at preſent hindered by an unhappy 
cet 4 1 accident from coming in perſon to his parliament, is 
, led to ſignity to the houſe of commons, by meſſage, what 
alt hate deligned to have ſpoken to both houſes from the throne. 
g ks ; . in the firſt year of his reign, did acquaint the 
cas e ment, that commiſſioners were authorized in Scotland 
7 attornef Tat with ſuch commiſſioners as ſhould be appointed 
hat FH 1 "gland, of proper terms for uniting the two kingdoms, 
_—_ e the ſame time exprefled his great defire of ſuch 


PI His majeſty is fully ſatisfied, that nothing can 
f * contribute to the preſent and future ſecurity and happi— 
„ England and Scotland, than a firm and entire union 


7 
nn 11 
comm aſd. them ; and he cannot but hope, that, upon a due 
on the f. e of our preſent circumſtances, there will be 
mW * .* . * „ . 
or * general diſpoſition to this union, His majeſty would 


q cem 
Rpedi 
11 


ta peculiar felicity, if, during his reign, ſome happy 
ent for making both kingdoms one, might take place ; 


. my extremely defirous, that a treaty for that pur- 
+ 2 0 "es 


O F 


„Sodom after this ſeſſion was opened, the earl of Rocheſter 


N G KN. 


pole might be ſet on foot; and does, in the moſt earneſt 
manner, recommend this affair to the conſideration of the. 
houſe.” 

The immediate occafion of this meſſage was a motion, 
which the carl of Nottingham had made in the houſe of lords, 
when the act of abjuration was agreed to; who ſaid, that 
though he had differed from the majority of the houle in 
many particulars relating to it, yet he was ſuch a friend to 
the deſign of the act, that, in order to the ſecuring 3 pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, he thought an union of the whole ifland 
was very necetlary z and that therefore they ſhould conſider 
how both Kingdoms might be united. But in order to this, 
and previous to it, he moved, that an addreſs ſhould be made 
to the king, that he would be pleaſed to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment now fitting in Scotland, and to call a new one, fince the 
preſent parliament was firſt a convention, and then turned 
into a parliament, and was continued ever fince, ſo that the 
legality of it might be called in queſtion ; and it was neceſ- 
fary, that ſo important a thing as the union of both king- 
doms ſhould be treated in a parliament, againſt the conſtitu- 
tion of which no exception could lic. This motion was 
warmly oppoſed ; for that nation was then in ſoch a ferment, 
that the calling a new parliament would have been probably 
attended with bad contequence : For which reaſon that pro- 
Jeet was let fall, and no progreſs made upon the king's meſ— 
lage. 

The King ſeemed all this winter in a fair way of recovery: 
he had made the royal appartments in Hampton-Court very 
noble; and he was ſo much pleated with the place, that he 
went thither once a week, and rode often about the park. 
But on the 21ſt of February riding from Kenfington, as he 
was putting his horſe to the gallop, the horſe fell, and he, 
being then very feeble, fell off, and broke his right collar- 
bone. Upon this accident, he was carried to Hampton- 
court, where the bone was ſet by Monfieur Ronjat, ſerjeant— 
{ſurgeon to the king, who, having felt his pulſe, told him, 
that he was feveriſh, and that any other perſon in his condi- 
tion would be let blood. The king anſwered, as for that, he 
had now and then had a head-ach, and ſome ſhivering fits 
for a fortnight paſt, and had that very morning a pain in his 
head before he went out a hunting. In the afternoon the king 
finding himſelf eaſy, contrary to advice, returned to Ken- 
lington, and flept almoſt all the way in his coach. He came 
to Kenfingron about nine at night, with his right arm tied 
up, and, as he entered the great bed-chamber, he ſaw Dr. 
Bidloo, to whom he ſaid, I have got a hurt in my arm; pray 
come, and lee it:“ And ſoon after added to this effect: I was 
riding in the park at noon, and while 1 endeavoured to make 
the horſe change his walking into a gallop, he fell upon his 
knees. Upon that I meant to raiſe him with the bridle ; but 
he fell forwards on one fide, and fo I fell with my right 
ſhoulder upon the ground. It is a ſtrange thing, for it hap- 
pened upon a ſmooth level ground. Ronjat favs, there 1s a 
little bone broken, and indeed I feel ſome pain towards my 
back.“ At the ſame time he pointed with his left hand to 
the ſhoulder-blade, ſaying, *© There, there. Dr. B loo, 
finding his pulſe io good order, diſſuaded him from bleeding ; 
and, after viewing the affected part, told him, that the right 
channel-bone was broke obliquely, a little below its juncture 
with the ſhoulder-blade. Then the king aſked, if it was 
well ſet? And, the Doctor anſwering No, he {aid to Ronjat, 
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'* Juſtify yourſelf, Monſicur Ronjat, is it well ſet?“ Ronjat 


replied, „It was well ſet; but that the jolting of the coach, 
and the looſening of the bandage, bad occaſioned a dilunion.” 
After the fracture was taken care of, the king went to bed, 
and ſlept the whole night ſo ſoundly, that the gentlemen, 
who ſat up with him, laid, they did not hear him complain 
ſv much as once. 

The king ſeemed in a fair way of doing well till Sunday, 
March the 1ſt, a defluxion fell upon his kuce, which was a 
great pain and weaknets to him, and thought to be a very ll 
lymptom. He took it as a warning for the diſpatch of pub- 
lic affairs, and therefore the next morning this meſſage was 
ſent from the houle of peers to the commons : 


Mr. Speaker, 


The king hath granted a commiſſion under the great ſeal 
for paſſing the royal aſſent to thoſe bills, which have been 
agreed to by both houſes of parliament ; and, the lords com- 
mifſioned by the king, do defire, that this houſe would pre- 
ſently come up with their ſpeaker, ro be preſent at the paſ- 
ſing thereof.” Then the ſpeaker with the houſe went up, 
and the lord-keeper acquainted both houſes, that his majeſty, 
by an unhappy accident, had been prevented from coming in 
perſon, and had granted a commiſſion to ſeveral peers tor 
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abjuring the pretended prince of Wales. In the houſe of 
lords the tories oppoſed it all they poſſibly could; and, as it 
was a new bill, the debate was entirely open. They firſt 
moved for a clauſe, excuſing the peers from it. If this bad 
been received, the bill would have been certainly loſt, for 
the commons would never have yielded to it. When this 
was rejected, they tried to bring it back to be voluntary, This 
motion was thought a ſtrange inconſiſtency in thoſe, who had 
argued againſt even the lawtulneſs of a voluntary oath z but 
it was viſible, that they intended by it only to loſe or at leaſt 
to delay the bill. When this was over-ruled by the houſe, 
not without a mixture of indignation in ſome againſt the 
movers, they offered next all thoſe clauſes, which had been 
rejected in the houſe of commons, with ſome other very 
ſtrange additions, by which they diſcovered both great weak- 
nels and an inveterate rancour againſt the government ; but 
all the oppoſition ended in a proteſt of ſeveral peers againſt 
the bill, when it paſſed on the 14th of February“. 

The public intereſt was now to viſible, and the concurrent 
ſenſe of the nation ran ſo vehemently for a war, that even 
thoſe, who were moſt averie to it, found it convenient to 
put on the appearance of zeal for it. The city of London 
was more united than it had been at any time during this 
reign ; for the two companies that traded to the Eaſt-Indies, 
ſaw, that their common intereſt required they ſhould come to 
an agreement; and, though men of ill defigns did all they 
could to obſtruct it, yet in concluſion it was happily effected. 
This made the body of the city, which was formerly much 
divided between the two companies, fall now into the ſame 
meaſures. But thoſe, who intended to defeat all this good 
beginning of the ſchon, and to raile a new flame, ſet on 
debates, that muſt have embroiled all again, it they had fuc- 
ceeded in their defigns. They began with complaints of 
ſome petitions and addreſſes, that had reflected on the pro- 
ceedings of the laſt houſe of commons, and particularly of 
the Kentiſh petition S. However, it was carried againſt them, 
that it was the undoubted right of the people of England 
to petition or addreſs the king, for the calling, fitting, or 
diſſolving of parhaments, and for the redreſſing of grievan- 
ces: and that every {ubject, under any acculation, either by 
impeachment or otherwiſe, had a right to be brought to 
a jpcedy trial. Not dilcouraged at this, they went on to 
complain, that the lords had denied them juſtice in the mat- 
ter of the late impeachments. This bore a long and hot 
debate in a very full houſe : but it was carried, though by a 
ſmall majority, that juſtice had not been denied them. After 
this, the party gave over any farther ſtruggling, and things 
were carried on with more unanimity. | 

The houſe had a multiplicity of other buſineſs before them; 
as the produce of the cuſtoms ; the Quaker's bill; the more 
eflectual puniſhing of vagrants ; the number, and charge, and 
condition of the forces to be filled up and raiſed for fea and 
land ; the affair of the abuſes committed in the king's brew- 
houſe at St. Catharine's ; the apothecaries bill; the care of 
regulating collections; the examination of ſtories related by + 
William Fuller, the impoſtor; and of a letter ſent to the 


This proteſt was as follows: 1. We conceive, that no new oath ſhould 
be impoſed upon the ſubject, foratinuch as thote, eſtabliſhed by an act made 
in the firſt year of the reign of his majeſty and the late queen Mary, were, 


together with our rights and liberties, aicertained in that act under the terms 


ot our ſubauthon to his mazeity, which were enacted to ſtand, remain, and 
be the law of this realm tor ever; and which, we conceive, do comprehend 
and neceſſarily imply all the duty and allegiance of the ſubject to their lawful 
k ng, 

2. And much leſs ſhould any new oath be impoted upon the lords, with 
ſuch a penalty as to loſe their ſeats in parliament, upon their refuſing it; 
fuch a penalty being, m ne meature, an mtrenchment upon our conſtitu— 
tion, and expretsly contraiy to the ſtanding order of this houſe made the 
zoth day of Aprii i675, 

3. And, if ſuch an intiingement of the rights of peers might be admitted, 
yet, in a matter of ſo great unportance to all the peers, we conceive, that in 
juſtice they ſhould all have had notice of this matter, and been eſpecially 
tummoned to have attended the houſe upon 1o great an occaſion; which has 
not been done, though it was moved and humbly defired on behalf of the 
abſent lords, 

4. And, if any further evidence of the ſubjects fidelity were, at this time, 
necetlaty to be required, we conceive a new oath is no ſuch evidence, nor 
any adntional ſecurity to the government ; becauſe thoſe who have kept che 
oaths, which de have alcady taken, ought in juſtice to be eſteemed good 
ſubjects; anc theſe, who have broken then, will make no ſcruple of taking 
or breaking auy others, that ſhall be requued of them. And conſequently 
this ne oath may be of dangerous and pernicious conſequence to the govern- 
ment, by admitting ſuch ill men, who do not fear an oath, into the greateſt 
truſts, and who, under the ſpecious pretence and protection of this new oath, 
which is to free them from tuipicion, will have greater opportunities of 
betraying their king and their country. 

5. It anew oath were neceſſary, as we conceive it is not, yet the words of 
this oath are ſo very ambiguous, and have been fo differently conſtrued by 
ſeveral lords, who have declared their ſenſe of them, that this may become a 
ſnare to men's conſciences, or tend to overthrow the obligation of an oath, 
by allowing nien liberty to take it in their own ſenſe ; whereas this, as all other 
oaths, ought to be taken in the tenſe of the wpoſer, which hath not been de- 
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ſpeaker from one Dr. Stringer, pretending the diſcovery | 


plot againſt the government; with other intervening affairs; 
. . * - . wt 
notwithſtanding which, the houſe proceeded vigorouſly 


1 
Jof 
the 


. . 10 4 mr 
the more important buſineſs of the nation; tor, on the 34 of Ih 
February, they reſolved, That a lum not exccedins three 0 
hundred and fifty-two thouſand pounds be granted to big 43 8 


majeſty, for the maintaining of guards and garrilons, gag 


1 O 


tor providing tor ofhcers upon hait-pay. And, to quick:;, Wi; . 
the allies, as well as to ſupport the king, they tetolved at (4, ; 71 
ſame tine, That an humble addteis be pretented to gs # 
majeſty, that he would be gracioully pleated ro inderpoſe Wil des 
with his allies, that they may iacreaſe their quota's of land. 3 
forces to be put on board the fleet, in proportion to the nun * | 
bers his majeſty ſhall have on board his fleet.” To which h; . 
majeſty anſwered, That he wouid do it.” When they ha a 
ſettled the ſums appropriated to the ſeveral uſes of the uur WR 
they agreed, on the 7th of February, to anothet adreſs ty ng 
the king, That he would provide tor the halt-pay officers 5 hf 
the firſt place, in the recruits and levies to be now mac) Ml 1 
To which he anſwered, That it was always his intention. 5 | 
His majeſty, ro encourage the diſpatch of public attairs, 9 5a 
came to the houte of peers, and gave the royal aflent t 10 5 
a bill, which had milcarried in the laſt parl.ament, cntite ＋ 
* An act for the appointing commiſſioners to take, examine, * 
and determine the debts due to the army, navy, and th; = | 
tranſport ſervice, and alſo an account of prizes taken during id 
the war. "= N. 
Before this, the king had thought proper to make (ever, fie 
advancements and removals; Charles, carl of Carlifle, u "= 
appointed firtt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, in the room oP 
of the lord Godolphin ; and the carl of Radnor was {worn 1 
of the privy-council, as Was the earl of Burlington. Th: OE, 
earl of Mancheiter was made one of the ſecretaries of gate. bw 
in the room of fir Charles Hedges ; the earl of Pembrol: . 
was declared lord high-admiral, while the duke of Somerht Nicrpol 
ſucceeded him as ord- preſident of the privy-council, *. tt 


The King had likewiſe tramed a ſchemse to reduce the cxaor- 
bitant power of France. He had, befoie he left Holland, 
cConcertea meaſures with the Pruſſian and Dutch vene; 2); tor 


that al 
any pe 


the ſiege of Keylerſwaert, a place, which the elector of Co- 5 
logne had put into the hands of the French. The electot of Ntbe ei 
Hanover was at the ſame time to fall on and diſara the prin- Heu rec 
ces of Woltembuttle, who, in the heart of the empire, he wi 
raiſed troops with French money, and ſent for a general of Wi max 
that nation to command them. The king of the Romans Mio {rt 
and prince Lewis of Baden were to beſiege Landau; and the WiWſ:arec 
emperor had engaged to fend a powerful ſupply to prince BWwithou 
Eugene, to enable him to attack in form the city of Manta, Wunder | 
which he kept cloſely blocked up, and the conqueit of which ſhy f. 
muſt very probably be attended with the total ruin of ta: eus ye 
French interelt in Italy. Beſides theſe deſigns, his myjeity was at w: 
and now lay ing another, both more glorious in the execution, Mad re: 


extenſive in its conſequences, with the prince of d'Armitact Wpecial 


and the duke of Ormond, and that was, the beſieging Cadd Hftudied 
both by ſea and land; upon the taking of which place, tie ibis th 
prince of d'Armitadt had attured the King, that the adde turn 
5 1 bills we 
clared in this caſe, though we earneſtly preſſed it, and though it has veel p the 
done in other cates of the like nature, | Th 
6. And we conceive, that it neceſiarily follows from hence, that thus 0:7 E 
can be no bond of union among thote who do take it; nor au true mark 6 Would! 
dittinction between the friends and the encmics of this goveracht; « ctardec 
therefore repugnant to the very nature of a teil, Krown | 
, 5 : th . 
Winchelſca, Nottingham, uns Jun 
Denbigh, Scarfdalc, Ic folle 
Guildiord, Stawell, om ce 
Craven, Jeftreys. tuo 4 
| ay 
Weymouth, pr. II. L. II. 34 | ) 
Plymouth, 1 
Wini 


In the controverted election at Maidſtone, between Thomas Bliſſe . 
Thomas Culpepper, efquires, it was 1efolved, * That the latter had bes 
not only guilty ot corrupt, ſcandalous, and indirect practices, i cndcaol 
ing to procure himſelf to be elected a burgeſs, but likewiſe, being one 0 
itiruments in promoting and preſenting the * icandalous, infolent, aud ee, 
ditious petition, commonly called, the Kentiſh Petition,” to the laſt ho! 


ile 6 
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Dlealed | 
Flip 


. oO , © 0 * A ! f Ce . 
commons, was guilty of promoting a ſcandalous, villainous, and growe £2'S maj 
reflection upon that houſe, by alperling the members with receiving tt Parliame 


money, or being in the intereſt of France; tor which oftence he was 
6 : 1 wy | his mareſly's attotf 
to be committed to Newgate, and to be profecuted by his mazelty > 


treat 


general, The houle alſo retolved on the 26th of February, 1. That, oy Engl; 
able to the opinion of a committee appointed to contlider of the Nights M ad at 7 
ties, and privileges of their houle, to aflert, that the houte of con unio 
not the only 1epretentative of the commons of England, tends to the f“ bh l 
of the rights aud privileges of the houte of commons, and the fundamen vt © cot 
conſtitution ot the government of this kingdom. 2. That to allert ey ls of | 
houſe of commons have no power of commitment, but of chen om een 
bers, tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of the houſe of cc * onſider 
3. That to print or publiſh any bewks or libels, reflecting up- er dund 8 
ceedings of the houſe of commons, or any member thereoh, tor SY 1 
to his ſervice therein, is a high violation of the rights and pics“? Em it 
houſe of commons. Pr. H. C. III. 188. (! SPedien 
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Itneir dependents, would declare for the houſe of Auſtria. 


Inte firſt three of theſe projects were ſucceſsfully executed, 


bot the other two miſcarried, as will be ſeen in their proper 


Soon after this ſeſſion was opened, the earl of Rocheſter 
© wrote to the King, and aſked leave to come over; which was 


bon granted him: but, when he ſignified this to the council 


Jof Lcland, the whole board joined in a requeſt to him, that 
be would lay before the King the great grievances under which 
te whole Kingdom lay, by the proceedings of the truſtees 
bor the forfeited eſtates, who ſtretched the authority which 
be law gave them, in many inſtances, to the oppreſſing of 
the nation. The earl ſeemed uneaſy at the motion, but pro- 
© ,nif.d to lay it before the King, which he did at his coming 
oer. Soon after that, petitions were ſent round all the coun— 
ties of Ireland, and ſigned by many, repreſenting both the 
hardſhips of the act, and the ſevere methods taken by 
the truſtees in executing it. It was thought, that all 
this was ſet on ſecretly by the court, in hope that ſome tem- 
per might be found in that matter, fo that the king's grants 
might again take place in whole or in part. The houſe 
Jof commons was moved to proceed ſeverely againſt the pro- 
E moters of theſe petitions ; yet the complaining of grievances 
pad been fo often aflerted to be a right of the ſubject, that 
this was let fall. Bur, fince no perſon appeared to juſtity the 
{its ſet forth or ſuggeſted in thoſe petitions, they were voted 
falle and ſcandalous ; and this ſtopped a further progreſs in 
that method. The heat, with which that act had been car- 
ned, was now much qualified; and, the truſtees having ad— 
jadged fo many claims in favour of Iriſh Papiſts, thewing too 
manifeſt a partiality for them, and having now lat two years, 
in waich they had conſumed all the rents that aroſe out of 
the confiſcated eſtates, the houſe was applied to for their in- 
terpoſition by many petitions relating to that matter. This 
was the more neceflary, becauſe, as has been related, when 
that act was paſſing, they had made a vote againſt receiving 
tiny petition relating to it. The thing had now loſt much of 
the credit and value that was ſet upon it at firſt; and, though 
the ſame party ſtill oppoſed the receiving any petitions, yet 
the current was now ſo ſtrong the other way, that they were 
gell received, and in a great many cauſes juſtice was done, 
vt with a manifeſt partiality in favour of Papiſts ; it being 
ba maxim among all, who favoured king James's intereſts, 
mo ſerve Papiſts, eſpecially thoſe whoſe eſtates were con- 
hſcated for adhering to him. One motion was carried, not 
Without difficulty, in favour of thoſe, who had purchaſed 
puncer the grantees, and had made great improvements, that 
Rey ſhould be admitted to purchaſe, with an abatement of 
two years value of the eſtates. The earl of Athlone, whole 
caſe was very ſingular, having ſold his grant to men, who 
pad reaſon to think they had purchaſed under a ſecure title, a 
Wyccial clauſe was offered in their favour ; but the party had 
Wiudied fo far to inflame the nation againſt the Dutch, that in 
Mais the votes were equal, and, the ſpeaker's vote being 
po turn the matter, he gave it againſt the purchaſers. Many 
ills were brought in relating to Iriſh forfeitures, which took 
up the greateſt part of this ſeſſion. : 
| The king being very ſenſible, that the Proteſtant ſuccefſion 
Would not be ſo eafily ſettled in Scotland, where it might be 
petarded, on purpoſe for a claim to an independence on the 
[crown of England, and that nothing was more ſeaſonable at 
mals junCture, than an union of the two kingdoms, wrote 
de following letter to the houſe of commons, being diſabled 


Lom coming to the houſe of peers by a fall from his horſe 
BO days before: 


1 William R. 
1 IS majeſty, being at preſent bindered by an unhappy 


| 4 2 accident from coming in perſon to his parliament, is 
p cated to ſignify to the houſe of commons, by meſſage, what 
4 defigned to have ſpoken to both houſes from the throne. 
P Majeſty, in the firſt year of his reign, did acquaint the 
paliament, that commiſſioners were authorized in Scotland 
eat with ſuch commiſſioners as ſhould be appointed 

"gland, of proper terms for uniting the two kingdoms, 
ia at the ſame time expreſſed his great defire of ſuch 

mon. His majeſty is fully ſatisfied, that nothing can 


el 


$ — * 
1 P England and Scotland, than a firm and entire union 


A them; and he cannot but hope, that, upon a due 
133 of our preſent circumſtances, there will be 
| ng general diſpoſition to this union. His majeſty would 
ned; i a peculiar felicity, if, during his reign, ſome happy 

dent for making both kingdoms one, might take place ; 


N woes extremely defirous, that a treaty for that pur- 
28. ws | | 


O F 


N of Caſtile, and ſeveral other grandees of Spain, with all 


10 . . . . 
e contribute to the preſent and future ſecurity and happi- 
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pole might be ſet on foot; and does, in the moſt earneſt 
manner, recommend this affair to the conſideration of the. 
houſe.“ 

The immediate occaſion of this meſſage was a motion, 
which the carl of Nottingham had made in the houſe of lords, 
when the act of abjuration was agreed to; who ſaid, that 
though he had differed from the majority of the houſe in 
many particulars relating; to it, yet he was ſuch a friend to 
the deſign of the act, that, in order to the ſecuring 3 pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, he thought an union of the whole ifland 
was very neceſſary; and that therefore they ſhould conſider 
how both kingdoms might be united. But in order to this, 
and previous to it, he moved, that an addreſs ſhould be made 
to the king, that he would be pleaſed to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment now fitting in Scotland, and to call a new one, fince the 
preſent parliament was firſt a convention, and then turned 
into a parliament, and was continued ever fince, ſo that the 
legality of it might be called in queſtion ; and it was neceſ- 
lary, that ſo important a thing as the union of both king- 
doms ſhould be treated in a parliament, againſt the conſtitu- 
tion of which no exception could lic. This motion was 
warmly oppoſed ; for that nation was then in ſoch a ferment, 
that the calling a new parliament would have been probably 
attended with bad contequence : For which reaſon that pro- 
ject was let fall, and no progreſs made upon the king's meſ- 
lage. | 

The king ſcemed all this winter in a fair way of recovery : 
he had made the royal appartments in Hampton-Court very 
noble ; and he was fo much pleaſed with the place, that he 
went thither once a week, and rode often about the park. 
But on the 21ſt of February riding from Kenfington, as he 
was putting his horle to the gallop, the horſe fell, and he, 
being then very feeble, fell off, and broke his right collar- 
bone. Upon this accident, he was carried to Hampton- 
court, where the bone was ſet by Monfieur Ronjat, ſerjeant— 
ſurgeon to the king, who, having felt his pulſe, told him, 
that he was feveriſh, and that any other perſon in his condi- 
tion would be let blood. The king anſwered, as for that, he 
had now 'and then had a head-ach, and ſome ſhivering fits 
for a fortnight paſt, and had that very morning a pain in his 
head before he went out a hunting. In the afternoon the king 
finding himſelf eaſy, contrary to advice, returned to Ken— 
hngron, and flept almoſt all the way in his coach. He came 
to Kenſiugton about nine at night, with his right arm tied 
up, and, as he entered the great bed-chamber, he ſaw Dr. 
Bidloo, to whom he. ſaid, I have got a hurt in my arm; pray 
come, and lee it:“ And ſoon after added to this effect: I was 
riding in the park at noon, and while I endeavoured to mike 
the horſe change his walking into a gallop, he fell upon his 
knees. Upon that I meant to raiſe him with the bridle ; but 
he fell forwards on one fide, and fo 1 fell with my right 
ſhoulder upon the ground. It is a ſtrange thing, for it hap- 
pened upon a ſmooth level ground. Ronjat favs, there 1s a 
little bone broken, and indeed I feel ſome pain 10wards my 
back.“ At the ſame time he pointed with his left hand to 
the ſhoulder-blade, ſaying, *© There, there.“ Dr. B dloo, 
finding his pulſe id good order, diſluaded him from bleeding ; 
and, after viewing the affected part, rold him, that the right 
channel=bone was broke obliquely, a little below 1ts juncture 
with the ſhoulder-blade. Then the King aſked, if it was 
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- well ſet? And, the Doctor anſwering No, he {aid to Ronyat, 


* Juſtify yourſelf, Monfieur Konjat, is it well ſet?“ Ronjat 
replied, © It was well ſet; but that the jolting of the coach, 
and the looſening of the bandage, bad occaſioned a dilunion.” 
After the fracture was taken care of, the king went to bed, 
and ſlept the whole night ſo ſoundly, that the gentlenien, 
who ſat up with him, laid, they did not hear him complain 
ſo much as once. 

The king ſeemed in a fair way of doing well till Sunday, 
March the 1ſt, a defluxion fell upon his kuce, which was a 
great pain and weakneſs to him, and thought to be a very ill 
ſymptom. He took it as a warning for the diſpatch of pub- 
lic affairs, and therefore the next morning this meſſage was 
ſent from the houſe of peers to the commons : 


Mr. Speaker, 


© The king bath granted a commiſſion under the great ſeal 
for paſſing the royal aſſent to thole bills, which have been 
agreed to by both houſes of parliament ; and, the lords com- 
mifſioned by the king, do defire, that this houſe would pre- 
ſently come up with their ſpeaker, to be preſent at the pat- 
fing thereof.” Then the ſpeaker with the houſe went up, 
and the lord-keeper acquainted both houſes, that his majeſty, 
by an unhappy accident, had been prevented from coming in 
perſon, and had granted a commiſſion to ſeveral peers tor 
4 M paſſing 
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paſſing the bills therein mentioned; and then the royal affent 
was given by commiſſion to theſe and ſome other bills : 

© An act for the attainder of the pretended prince of Wales 
of high treaſon.” | 

An act that the ſolemn affirmation and declaration of the 
people, called quakers, ſhall be accepted, inſtead of an oath 
in the uſual form.” 

On the 3d of March, the king had a ſhort fir of an ague, 
which he regarded ſo little, that he ſaid nothing of it; and 
the next day he ſeemed ſo well recovered of the lameneſs in 
his knee, that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery at Ken- 
ſington; but at length, finding himſelf tired and faint, he 
ſat down on a couch, and fell ajleep, which probably occa- 
fioned that ſhivering fit, which ſoon after ſeized him, and 
which turned to a fever, accompanied with vomit.ng and a 
looſeneſs. Upon this, the king thought proper to lend for 
Sir Thomas Millington, who attended him to the laſt mo- 
ment ; as did alſo Sir Richard Blackmore, Dr. Hutton, 
Dr. Hannes, Dr. Brown, Dr. Laurence, Sir Theodore Col- 
ladon, Dr. Bidloo, and others of that faculty, who admi- 
niſtered ſeveral remedies to him, that gave him great relief, 
He continued indifferently well till the 5th, when his vomit— 
ing and looſeneſs returned ſo violent upon him, that he re- 
fuſed to take anv ſuſtenance till two o'clock the next morn- 
ing, when he drank a cup of chocolate, and ſoon after took 
a fleeping-draught, which had that good effect, that he reſted 
for three hours 'after. In the forenoon he took ſome broth 
and a cordial, and found himſelf ſomewhat eafter, though 
exceſhvely weak. His mind was ſo fixed, upon the public 
intereſt, that he immediately ordered another commiſſion for 
paſſing the malt and abjuration bills, that were ready for his 
aſſent; and, becauſe he was now ſo weak, that he could not 
write his own name, a ſtamp was prepared, for his ſigning 
the commiſſion, which, according to form, muſt be ſigned 
by the king, in the preſence of the lord-keeper and the clerks 
of the parliament. They. came to the King when his fit be- 
gan, and ſtaid ſome hours before they were admitted. In the 
mean while, ſome of the houſe of commons moved for an 


adjournment, though the lords had ſent to defire them not to 


adjourn for ſome time. By this means the party hoped, 
that the bill of abjuration would be loft. But, as it was 
contrary to all rules to adjourn, when ſuch a metlage was 


ſept to them by the lords, they waited till the king had figned . 


the commiſſion, by which the royal aflent was given to the 
abjuration-bill in the laſt day of the king's life k. 

On the ſame day, about five in the morning, the earl of 
Albemarle, who had been ſent over to Holland to put things 
in readineſs for an early campaign, arrived at Kenſington, and 
immediately went to wait upon the King, who, being willing 
at that time to be retired, bid him go and take fome reſt, and 
come to him ſome hours after. The earl attended according- 
ly, and gave ſo good an account of the poſture of affairs in 
Holland, that, if matters of that Kind could have wrought 
on the king, it muſt have revived him; but the coldneſs, 
with which he received it, ſhewed how little hopes were left. 
Soon after he ſaid, © Je tire vers ma fin, (I draw towards 
my end.)' 

In the evening an extrao:dinary council'was called, before 
whom the phy ſficians appeared frequently; and at laſt ac- 
quainted them by Sir Tnomas NMilling:on, that all their 
hopes, under God, depended upon the ule of thole remedies, 
which they had already preſcribed, and upon his majeſty's 
taking ſoine little fuſtenance. Upon this the duke of De- 
vonſhire, and ſeveral other noblemen, defired Dr. Bidloo to 
prels him to take ſomething. Accordingly Dr. Bidloo {poke 
to him in Dutch, and he made anſwer, * Lift mc up, and 1 
will take as much as I can of what 1s thought proper.” Then 
he took ſome of Ralegh's cordial, with the julep, and ſoon 
after tome hot claret. About the ſame time he thanked Dr. 
Bidloo tor the great care he had taken of him, adding to this 
effect, © I know that you and the other learned phyſicians 
have done all that your art can do for my relief ; but, find- 
ing all means ine ffectual, I ſubmir.* About three o'clock 
on Sunday worning he called again tor Dr. Bidloo, and com- 
plained to hin, that he had had a bad night, and could not 
ſlvvp, Upon that he fat up, and leaned on him, ſaying, 
I could fleep in this poiture : Sit nearer me, and hold me 
% tor a little time.“ In this poſture he ſlept about half an 
nour, and, when he awaked, taid, * You can bear me up no 
longer.” Then he was held up by Mr. Freeman on the right 
fide, and Mr. Sewell on the left, both of them having pil— 
lows in their arms. Soon after the phyſicians gave notice, 
that they were apprehentive he had not long to live. 


b This bill was intitled, * An act for the further ſecurity of his maje ſty's 
perſon, and the fuccellion of the crown in the proteſtant line, and extinguiſh- 
ws the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, 


CONTINUATION: OF: RA FEIN“; 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of Salis 
attended him from Saturday morning, and did not leave þ;. 
till he died. The archbiſhop prayed ſome time with him g, 
that day; but he was then ſo weak, that he could ſcarce ſy... 
but gave him his hand, as a fign, that he firmly desen! 
the truth of the chriſtian religion, and ſaid, be intended ., 
receive the ſacrament, His reaſon and all his ſenſes 155 
entire to the laſt minute. About five on Sunday morning k, 
defired the ſacrament, and went through the office with bee 
appearance of ſeriouſneſs, but could not. expreſs hin. 
The lords of the privy-council, with many of the noble 
and gentry, attended in the adjoining apartments, and cu 
of them were called in at times, to whom he {poke a lit | 


and then they withdrew. Amidſt all their tears the king 4, 5 
not betray the leaſt concern or fear of death, but labodres hy 
to ſpeak with eaſe and chearfulneſs; and particularly who wo 
he talked a little to lord Overkirk, he raifed his voice, why, \lail 
he thanked for his long and faithful ſervices. He took aas. ep 
of the duke of Ormond and others, and delisered to the en 1 
22 . 18 C 
Albemarle the keys of his cloſer and ſcrutore, telling hi, but! 
that ©* he knew what to do with them.“ After ſeven ola | 
: | | 7 who 
he took Dr. Bidloo by the hand, and, breathing with s; cen 
difficulty, aſked him, If this could laſt long?“ The Des 8 K , 
anſwering No, he aſked again, How long?“ To which 14 5 
Doctor replied, © An hour, or an hour and a half ; thous: ans ( 
you may be ſnatched away in the twinkling of an eye.” A carri 
that, while the doctor was feeling his pulſe, the King took hin to h 
again by the hand, ſaying, I do not die yet; hold me fab. whic 
Having taken a little of the cordial portion, he faintly enqyi. fairs 
red for the earl of Portland, who immediately came to * e 
and placed his ear as near as he could to the king's mouth; bu, #54 | 
though his lips were ſeen to move, his lordſhip was not able tg how 
hear any diſtinct articulate {ound ; ſo the king took him by thy a0 ain 
hand, and carried it to his heart with great tenderneſs, Hz te t 
was often looking up to heaven in many ſhort ejaculation: try at 
Between ſeven and eight o'clock, he began to raitle in his tian r 
throat, when the commendatory prayer was ſaid for hin; and, and | 
as it ended, he expired in the arms of Mr. Sewell, one of th court 
pages of the back-ſtairs, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, He \ 
having reigned thirteen years and one month wanting fre exerc 
days. As ſoon as the breath was out of his body, the lords too ſe 
Lexington and Scarborough, who were then in Waiting, c. md 
dered Ronyjat to take off from the King's left arm a black fi. ſcript 
bon, which tied next to his ſkin a gold ring with ſome hair of WF he gi, 
the late queen Mary, which ſhewed the tender regard be much 
had for her memory. did ne 
Two days after the royal corps was opened | and embalm. upon 
ed, and having lain for ſome time in ſtate at Kenſington, ws ‚˖ ch 
interred with all the magnificence, which a private funcri! toget! 
could admit of, on Sunday night, April the 12th, in a vat then, 
in Henry VII's chapel in Weſtminſter- Abbey ; and in the ment 
beginning of May, a will, which was made October 1816, WF tion b 
1695, and depoſited in the hands of monficur Schuviemberg, or the 
was opened at the Hague, whereby it appeared, that he hit WF much 
appointed his couſin, the prince Friſon of Naflav, cldeſt u with 
ot prince Caſimir Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friſeland, his ſole aid their 
univerſal heir, and the States General his executors, without Bl mind, 
mentioning either the king of Pruſſia, the prince of Nau which 
Siegen, or the princeſs of Anhalt, who all claimed a right WW ſaw t 
his ſucceſſion. But, by a cadicil annexed to that will, tte his la 
lordſhip of Breevert, and a legacy of two hundred thoulad reach 
guilders were given to the earl of Albemarle. juncti 
an ala 
Thus lived and died king William III. He had a thin court, 
weak body; his hair brown, and his conſtitution delete ing p. 
He had a Roman eagle nole, bright and ſparkling ey*5, * WW cali 
large front, and a countenance compoſed to gravity and . dd 
thority. All his ſenſes were critical and exquifire, Hens ran 
always aſthmatical; and, the dregs of the ſmall pox fal's 
on his lungs, he had a conſtant deep cough, His benavioul 
was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom chearful, and but with a fen. SU 
He ſpoke little and very ſlowly, and moſt commonly with ns gn 
diſguſting dryneſs, which was his character at all times, & Wt BY 


cept in a day of battle; for then he was all fire, th0vg" gn 


without palſtion, and was every where, and looked to c femblin 
thing. He had no great advantage from his educatio q Jef 
De Witt's diſcourſes were of great uſe to him; and he 0 Move pl 
ing apprehenſive of the obſervation of thoſe, »ho were o ee, 
ing narrowly into every thing he ſaid or did, had brug oa 
himſelf under an habitual caution, that he never could ſhabs a. « 


oft, though in another ſcene it proved as hurtful, a; it s 


then neceflary to his affairs, He ſpoke Dutch, French, " N.. l 
glich, and German equally wen; and he underſtood the Ee 3 
. Peſlelz | 

and their open and ſecret abettors. 1 tend ez 
The phylicians and iurgeons, who were ſummoned by the PAL bagel Ire, by 


to aſſiſt at and examine the diſſection, made this report: „ Up 
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carried them to indecent revenges. 


he did not often, it was with a becoming gravity. 


them generally very ill impreſhons of him. 
ment towards all about him, he ſeemed to make little diftinc- 
tion between the good and the bad, and thoſe who ſerved well, 
or thoſe who ſerved him ill. 


aw the ill effects this had upon his buſineſs. 


tin, Spaniſh and Italian, ſo that he was well fitted to com- 
mand armies compoſed of ſeveral nations. He had a me- 
mory, that amazed all about him, for it never failed him. 
He was an exact obſerver of men and things. His ſtrength 
hy rather in a true diſcerning and a ſound judgment, than 
in imagination or invention. His deſigns were always 

eat and good; but it was thought he truſted too much to 
chat, and did no! defcend enough to the humours of his peo- 
le, to make himſelf and his notions more acceptable to 
them. This in a government, that has ſo much of freedom in 
it as ours, Was more neceflary than he was inclined to believe, 
His reſervedneſs grew on him, ſo that it diſguſted moſt of 
thoſe, who ſerved him ; but he had obſerved the errors of too 
much talking more than thoſe of too cold a ſilence. He did 
not like contradiction, nor to have his actions cenſured ; but 
he loved to employ and favour thoſe, who had the arts of com- 
plaiſance 3 Yet he did not love flatterers. His genius lay 
chiefly to war, in which his courage was more admired than 
his conduct. Great errors were often committed by him, 
but his heroical courage ſet things right, as it animated thoſe, 
who were about kim. He was too laviſh of money on tome 


| gccafions both in his buildings and to his favourites; bur 


too ſparing in rewarding ſervices or in encouraging thoſe, 
who brought intelligence. He was apt to take ill unpreſſ- 
ons of people, and theſe ſtuck long with him; but he never 
He gave too much way 
to his own humour almoſt in every thing, not excepting that, 
which related to his own health. He knew all foreign af— 
fairs well, and underſtood the ſtate of every court in Europe 
very particularly. He inſtructed his own miniſters hiniſelt, 
but he did not apply enough to affairs at home. He tried 
how he could govern us by balancing the two parties one 
againſt another, but he came at laſt to be perſuaded, that 
the tories were irreconcileable to him; and he was reſolved to 
try and truſt them no mote, He believed the truth of the Chrit- 
tian religion very firmly, and he expreſſed an horror at atheitm 
and blatphemy ; and though there was much in both at his 
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court, yet it was always denied to him, and kept out of fight. 


He was moſt exemplarily decent and devout in the public 
exerciſes of the worſhip of God; only on week days he came 
too ſeldom to them. He was an attentive hearer of ſermons, 
and was conſtant in his private prayers, and in reading the 
ſcriptures, and, when he ſpoke of religious matters, which 
| He was 
much poſſeſſed with the belief of abſolute decrees, becauſe he 
did not ſee, how the belief of providence could be maintained 
upon any other ſuppoſition. His indifference as to the forms 
of church-government, and his being zealous tor toleration, 
together with his cold behaviour towards the clergy, gave 
In his deport- 


He loved the Dutch, and was 
much beloved among them ; but the il! returns he met 


with from the Engliſh nation, their jealouſies of him, and 


their perverſeneſs towards him, had too much ſoured his 


wind, and had in a great meaſure alienated him from them, 


Which he did not take care enough to conceal, though he 
He grew in 


bis laſt years too remiſs and careleſs as to all affairs, till the 


neacheries of France awakened him, and the dreadful con- 
Junction of the French and Spaniſh monarchies gave ſo loud 
n alarm to all Europe; for the watching over the French 
| court, and the oppoſing of their practices, was the prevail- 
Img paltion of his whole life. 
caung and governing paſſion more than he had, yet few men 
Ed ſtronger paſſions, which was ſeldom felt but by inferior 
F {crvants, to whom he uſually made ſuch recompences for 


Few men had the art of con— 


. Upon viewing the body before the diſſection, the following appearances 


Nee remarkable. The body in general was much unaciated. Both the legs 
oo the knees, and a little higher, as alſo the right hand and arm, as far as 


3 were confiderably ſwelled. There was likewiſe on the lett 
on the hip, a bladder full of water as big as a ſmall pullet's egg, re- 
4 embling a blain, 
I Ap? pon opening the belly, the guts were found of a livid colour, and 
Ie bood contained in their veflels black. The gut, called Ilion, had in 
| 3 che marks of a flight inflammation. The ſtomach, e my: 
ichen Fea, gall, bladder, ſpleen, and kidneys, were all found, an 
| ault, 
. 2 the thorax or cheſt we obſerved, that the right fide of the lungs 
dere * pleura, and the left much more; from which, upon ſeparation, 
ofthe loſs orth a quantity of purulent or frothy ſerum, The upper lobe 
546 t de of the lungs, and the part of the pleura next it, were inflamed 
of the ge of mortification ; And this we look upon as the immediate caute 
delſe ug s death, From the ventricles of the heart, and the greater blood- 
K. ng cut of them, were taken ſeveral large, tough, fleſh-like ſub- 


T3 


* of the kind called Polypus. The heart itielf was of the ſmaller 
Ne, but firm and ſtrong. 
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any ſudden or indecent vents he might give his anger, that 
they were glad every time it broke upon them. He was 
too caſy to the faults of thoſe about him, when they did not 
= » = ways = crols Bf of his deſigus; and he was ſo apt 
O think, that his miniſters mi inſole l a 
214 ght grow inſolent, if they 
ſeemed to have made it a maxim to let them often feel, how 
little power they had even in ſmall matters. His favourites 
had a more entire power, but he accuſtomed them only to 
inform him of things, but to be ſparing in offering advice, 
except when it was aſked. It was not eaſy to account for 
the reaſons of the favour, that he ſhewed in the higheſt in- 
ſtances to two perſons beyond all others, the earls of Port- 
land and Albemarle, they being in all reſpects men, not on- 
ly of different, but even of oppoſite characters. Secrecy 
and fidelity were the only qualities, in which it could be 
ſaid, that they did in any fort agree: he appeared to be a 
perion raiſed up by God to reſiſt the power of France, and 
the progreſs of tyranny and perſecution. The ſeries of the 
five princes of Orange, that was now ended in him, was 
the nobleſt ſucceſſion of heroes, that we find in any hiſ- 
tory ; and the thirty years, from the year 1672 to his death, 
in which he acted fo great a part, carried in them ſo many 
amazing ſteps of a glorious and diſtinguiſhing providence, 
that in the words of David he might be called, * The man 
of God's right hand, whom he made ſtrong for himſelf.” 
Aſter all the abatements, that may be allowed for his errors 
and faults, he ought ſtill to be reckoned among the greateſt 
princes, that our hiſtory, or indeed any other can afford. 

This is the character of king William, as drawn by bi— 
ſhop Burnet, who had occaſion to know him well, having 
(as he fays himſelf ) obſerved him very carefully in a courle 
of {ixtecn years. 'Tothis character ſhall be added the follows- 
ing account of the ſame prince, penned and communicated 
by a perſon, extremely well verſed in the affuirs of thoſe 
times. 


To draw a character, with any tolerable degree of proj ri 
ety and truth, is far from being an eaſy undertaking. The 
difficulty enereaſes from a variety of particulars, and many 
appearances of ſtrong contradictions. This is evidently the 
cale of the prince, of whom I ſhall pretume to offer a free 
and impartial account. ; 

He came into the world, and ſtruggled thro” life with many 
and perpetual inconveniencies and diſadvantages. The tather, 
dying immediately after his attempt on Amſtcrdam, produced 
many misfortunes to the fon, with regard both to his edu- 
cation and intereſt. Indolence and averſion to bufineſs, 
which requires confinement, are great misfortunes to a 
prince; and they are conſequences of not being under the re- 
ſtraints proper to form the mind to Knowledge. Without 
attention and careful deliberation, how can any thing be well 
performed in the great ſcenes of life? 

In his long minority, power and the conduct of affairs had 
been in the hands of the ſure enemies of the Orange family ; 
but under theſe diſadvantages, when he was not above fixtecn 
or ſeventeen years of age, he gave an inſtance of prudence, 
caution, and wiſdom, worthy the experience of the oldeſt 
and ableſt miniſter of ſtate. The fact is to very remarkable, that 
it deſerves a particular relation. De Witt, having taken him un- 
der his government and tuition, in order to be tnaſlter of all hes 
actions and motions, removed all his old ſervants, and placed 
Others about him in whom he could confide. One young 
man, who had conttantly attended him from a child, and 
was his valet de chambre, at the carncſt requeſt of the prince, 
was ſuffered to continue in his tervice. But De Wut took 


care, at the ſame time, to engage him in his intereſt. The 


4. Upon laying bare the right collar bone, we found it had been broken 
near the ſhoulder and well ict. Some extravaſated blood was lodged above 
and below the fracture. 

6. The brain was pet fectly found, and without any ſign of diſtemper. 

6. It is very rare to find a body with ſo little blood us was feen im this, 
there being more found in his lungs, than in all the parts betides put 
togerher, 


Phy ſicians preſent. 
Sir Richard Blackmore, 
Dr. Hannes, 
Dr. How, 
Dr, Lawrence, 
Proteſſor Bidloo, &c. 


Sir Theodore Colladon, 
Dr. Harel, 
Dr. Hulton, 
dir 'Thomas Millington, 


Surgeons preſent; 


Mr. Cowper, 
Mr. Ronjat, &c. 
| Prince 


Mr. Bernard, 
Mr. Gardiner, 


that they had much credit with him, that he 
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prince had a conſtant, but very ſecret, correſpondence with 
the Engliſh court, in matters that concerned his own views 
and intereſt, On the receipt of letters from thence, he uſually 
put them into his waiſtcoat pocket. The valet, when his 
highneſs was in bed and aſleep, took out the letters, copied 
them for the penſionary, and carefully replaced the originals. 
This continued ſome time, till De Witt, talking with the 
prince upon his affairs, and warning him againſt intrigues 
inconſiſtent with their government, and dangerous to his 
highneſs, let fall expreſſions, from which the prince inferred 
his having ſeen ſome of his ſecret letters from England. He 
took not the leaſt notice to any one of what had happened, 
but, when he went to bed, feigning ſleep, he ſaw the faith- 
leſs operation of his valet, without the leaſt notice or motion. 
He continued to conceal the diſcovery, but took care, in his 
ſubſequent letters to England, to write in ſuch a manner, 
and to receive ſuch anſwers for his waiſtcoat-pocket, for the 
treacherous uſe of his ſervant, and De Witt's information, 
as by degrees removed his jealoufies, and kept him ever after 
in a falſe ſecurity relating to the prince's tranſactions and cor- 
reſpondencies abroad. When the prince had overcome all 
his difficulties, and was made ſtadtholder, he coolly let his 
valet know what great ſervice he had done, while he was in- 
tending to betray him. After this confounding explanation, 
he was immediately dilmifled from his ſervice : but the 
prince notwithſtanding gave him a place for life about an 
hundred a year at Breda. 

When he entered into public life, moſt of his friends and 
aſſiſtants were men diſtinguiſhed only by noiſe and zeal. 
Circumſtances as importantly unhappy attended him in Eng- 
land. The marquis of Halifax, the earl of Danby, fir Ed- 
ward Seymour, and ſeveral others, had been eminently uſeful 
in the contrivance and execution of the Revolution, and in 
fixing the government. Neglects and diſappointments under 
king James, and great expectations from the new ſettlement, 
were the chief motives of their behaviour. They could have 
no ſenſe of civil and religious liberty, nor real concern for its 
intereſts either at hotme or abroad, the whole of whoſe lives 
had been ſpent in bold and conſtant endezvours for its ſubver- 
ſion. But though, in the diſtribution of places, they had 
their full proportion, yet, becauſe all their views were not 
anſwered, they quickly conceived bitter diſguſts, and in- 
fuſed their temper into all their dependents ; but continued 
in place, in order more effectually to diſtreſs and diſturb. 
Thus they had many opportunities of fatally adviſing in 
home and foreign affairs. They hated the king, and en- 
deavoured to make him odious for his moderation and good 
temper in matters of religion; and yet they flattered, and 
pretended zeal for his honour. They laboured with too 
much ſucceſs in giving him diſguſts to thoſe, who were his 
friends both by principle and inclination; and engaged him 
to contide in, and employ thoſe, whole enmities to him were 
unalterable. | 

The avarice and rapaciouſnels. of foreign favourites was 
another very great misfortune. In order to filence the cla- 
nzours of enemies, ſome of the chief of the Tories, parti- 
cularly Danby, were liberal partakers in the crown-lands. 
Such proceedings could not fail to be matter of grief and 
oftence to the beſt friends of the government. The king's 
regards to a favourite lady, not many weeks after the queen's 
deceaſe, were publiſhed to the world by a moſt profuſe and 
prodigious grant. This lady's influence and management in 
general are known; but many particulars have not been re— 
pretented, and many can never be produced to light. She 
engaged perſons of the firſt rank to enter into buſineſs. She 
oftere 1 the Tories, by way of bargain for her Iriſh grants, to 
have lord Sommers removed, whoſe diſgrace, as well as that 
of the earl of Portland, was chiefly owing to her addreſs. 
Her brother, the earl of Jerſey, was a zealous and known 
Jacobite, and yet had all forts of honour and truſts. A 
great variety of particulars might be added, but the reflec- 
tions, Which ariſe from what has been mentioned, are ſufficient 
to our purpoſe. 

A military life was moſt agreeable to his genius; but here 
his diſadvantages and ditireties were perpetual. He came to 
the reſcue of his country in the loweſt and moſt dejected 
tate. His firſt performances are therefore to be regarded as 
tne moſt glorious particulars of his conduct, His principal 
ally, the Spaniard, only gave him vain promiſes and aſſuran— 
ces, for they were every where feeble and unprepared. 

After he came to England, in how many ways was he em- 

 barratled? The vunreduced and unſettled ſtate of Ireland 
gave the enemy great advantages on the continent. The 
court of Vienna only attended to the war in Turkey ; every 
thing elſe was neglected. The German troops had no exiſt- 
ente but in pompous liſts publiſhed before the campaign. 
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The part, which the elector of Bavaria afterwards acted 
openly, ſeems to give credit to the ſuſpicions which were 
then entertained. Some traitors belonging to him were di. 
covered, but perhaps not the principal. The king, for the 
ſupport of the wars, had the name and ſound of great ſy,. 
plies, but effeCtual ſervices were very different from the! 
appearances. The funds were inſufficient, and the difficultics 
in raiſing money immediately were inſupetable. When 1 
little more vigour both at home and abroad began to open to 
us better views, the diſorderly ſtate of the coin defeated a 
the fair appearances. 

The conduct of the treatv of Ryſwick fell into the hand; 
of the incapable or diſaffected. After the peace, the King 
was on terms of diſfidence and diſtruſt with all his capah!. 
friends; which the diſcontented, the diſaffected, and the 
eager for popularity improved into the fatal reduction of the 
army. When the long-dreaded event of the death of the 
king of Spain happened, he was found in the hands of thy{ 
whoſe enmity was ithmoveable; They treated France with 
eſteem and reſpect, while his allies endured all the effects gf 
their inſolence and pride. 

With regard to his military abilities and ſkill, the world 
has been greatly divided in their opinion. The Toric, 
while he was alive, prevailed in the obtaining places tor 
themſelves, by afſurances of their peculiar regards to rege 
power; but, after his deceaſe, they took the firit oppor. 
tunity of ſtigmatizing him as a warrior; as appeared from 
their dividing ſo ſtrongly for the word © retrieved,” His 
courage, bravery, and reſolution, were unqueſtionable ; 
his conduct, temper, and ſkill, are not fo generally allowed, 
Something of this Kind will ever be fuppoſed in a commander, 
who fails of ſucceſs in almoſt every enterprize. Victory 
ſcarce ever attended him, except in the paſſage of the Boyne, 
He expelled the French from moſt of the fortrefles belonging 
to the Datch, but was far trom making any effectual oppo- 
ſit ion to their progrets in the Spaniſh Netherlands; and they 
acquired, in a few years, towns and territories, Which have 
contributed to their ttrength and riches, in an amazing and 
terrible manner. 

In his political and civil management, true ſkill and retv- 
lution ſeem to have been much wanting. Perpetual changes 
of perſons and parties were notorious throughout his reign, 
Thoſe, who were againſt all engagements, and all affurances 
of the fidelity of his ſubjects, and who, in important ſtrug— 
ples, oppoſed the owning him as lawful and 1:ghttu! king, 
after ſuch repeated indigmties, were preferred to his ture and 
molt fincere friends. The Convention Parliament, to which 
he owed his all, was diſſolved; the betrayers of corporations, 
and the tools of arbitrary power in the two former reigns, 

were protected and preſerved ; while his zealous adherents 
were delivered up to contempt and diſgrace, In return tor 
this aſtoniſhing preference, the city of London choſe ſuch ot 
the members as were then alive, who had been impolcd 
on them by king James, who had delivered them from the 
tdcumbrance of all their privileges. The new ſenate placed 
one at their head, who was of a malevolent and corrupt tcm 
per, and had been ready and willing to perform for the abdi- 
cated monarch, the moſt profligate and deſperate {ervices. 
With regard to the coin, the king followed the nulchicvous 
and diſtreſſing advice of Seymour, and rejected the late 
and falutary councils of Sommers. Plottings and treat 
of the molt bloody and barbarous kind were repeated Dy 
great numbers of people of all ranks; and yet all poli 
methods were uſed to preſerve from puniſhment the guts; 
and the leaders in ſuch managements continued to be tas 
into his councils and confidence. | 

An effectual oppoſition to France, ſeemed to emp!0y jus 
moſt ardent wiſhes and endeavours ; but meaſures quite oppe: 
fire were purſued. The whole winter after the peace of 01. 
wick, he did not once confer either with lord Sommers, © 
any of thoſe who ſerved with inclination and affection. ” 
carl of Rocheſter, and his adherents, though in the hight? 
poſts, after the infamous proceedings of Lewis XIV. wit 
regard to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, recommended that king 
being treated with reſpect in the houſe of lords, and relieve 
ſome juſt freedoms. The earl of Jerſey, who is ſaid to have 
often avowed to the king his affection for St. Germain 5, was 
ſent embaſſador to France; and, inſtead of duly obſerving 
reſenting the perfidy and indignities of that court, his — 
neſs was to cultivate an intereſt with king James. 10 0 

But at laſt the king was ſenſible of theſe errors, and, J. 
before his death, reſolved to bring again into his ſervice 15 
true friends to himſelf, and to the liberty and interclis ot 
kingdom. 

Pride and neglect were imputed to him by the g 
manders, with whom he was concerned in military * 
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to thought themſelves treated with too great a coldnct5 and 
E.cve. As he had nothing of the eaſy and aflable in 
manner, this 15 ſaid to have offended the elector of Bava- 
E. nd to have occaſioned great prejudice to the common 
Wc To his firſt conceptions of what was proper to be 
3 he adhered in a determined manner; and no counlcls, 
Krcept what were agrecable to theſe, were regarded. 
Such in this world are the parts, which enter into the com- 
Lion of the eminent and diſtinguithed. However, the 
ext name which we have lo freely placed in the moſt impar— 
FE. light, deſerves, on many accounts, to be remembered 

With grat v ude and honour. : 
e bad juſt views of the horrid conſequences of the un- 
E-(ir-ined progreſs of the power of France, With great 
integrity and Vgour, he therefore made it the buſineſs of his 
e co oppoſe all its mifchievous motions ; nor did he faint or 

oy weary in the glorious and difficult toil. He had an 
Enemy, Who Was ever well prepared and provided while his 
den firuation was quite different. He was often baffled 

ind diſappointed, and rarely attended with triumphant ſuc— 
bs, However, the preſervation of Europe from abſolute 
Wbiection, may juſtly be aſcribed to his endeavours. He 

Lew in what a ſcandalous and mercenary manner his two 
predeceſſors had ſurrendered themſelves to the will and plca- 

Fore of the enemy; nor was he ignorant of the weak and 
Korrupt condition of many other (ates. Burt, though thus 
& couraged, the offer of the ſovereignty of the greateſt part 
©! his country could not ſeduce him trom the common cauſe. 

Tus is ſuthcient to ſilence the accufations of his enormous 
Pee of power. k . . 

As he proved himſelf the friend of rhe liberties of Europe, 
yd preſerved its free ſtates from being the opprefled provin- 
bs of an univerſal monarchy, ſo equally fincere was his zeal 
por the religious rights of mankind. He had a juſt abhor- 
ce of popiſh tyranny and uſurparion on conſcience. The 
buternels and envyings among tt proteſtants gave him great 
koncern; and he withed for an effectual cure of theſe evils, 
Bnd contrived the moſt proper meaſures. Uniformity in 
beniogs and practices is not to be compaſled : therefore 
Kiwru2] forbearance, and reftraining the ſeveral parties and 
d:0!cthons among Chriltians from injuring one another, ever 
ba his conſtant attention. The religious notions, which 
Nc tion and a habit of thinking had fixed, gave him no 
Nerſion to thoſ- who oppoled his ſentiments. In his days, 
nd by his means, the firm and conſiſtent foundations were 
pid, of what is truly valuable in civil or religious affairs. 
Þ.tore his time, avowing the rights of mankind, in a full 
yd confiſtent manner, was criminal or diſgracetul : as they 
Pd power and opportunity, the ſeveral parties of Chriſtians 
dpprefſed and injured one another. 

An unthinking and ungrateful world is only delighted with 

Burry and miſchief, and has therefore no ſenſe of it's moſt 
luable benefactors, But thoſe, who will reflect and conſider, 
duſt acknowledge a more real friend to human beings never 
peared in this part of the earth. To him we owe the aflert- 
bg and ſecuring our moſt important immunities and priv1- 
ges. To him the intellectual world is indebted for the full 
Wcedom of debating all ſubjects, and of avowing and detend- 
g their ſentiments, : 
| [he appearances of providence for his ſafety and preſerva- 
da were many and very affecting. No life was ever more 
pumently expoſed in the day of battle, nor did his many 
advantages abate his ardour : Far from declining, he ſought 
bortunjties. His enemics, not ſatisfied with the ſeveral 
dances thus offered, by many vile and dark methods, at- 
Fapted his deſtruction both at home and abroad. 
1 0M an immature birth he derived a weak and feeble con- 
won; but a vigorous mind carried him through a perpe- 
b ſucceſſion of cares and labours. Confidering an acci— 
[tal hurt befalling a decayed and waſted frame, his days 
ee prolonged beyond all expectation. His laſt work com- 
tec his good deſigns for conveying to us the great and 
ule bleſſing of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Had he been 
Ut off in any of the periods of his glorious ſtruggle for our 
*Ppinels and the welfare of Europe, the miſerics and mil- 
=, which muſt naturally have followed, would ſurely 
we equalled all the ſuggeſtions of the blackeſt and moſt 
[Fancholy imagination, But the unthinking part of the 
i becauſe wholly delivered, have not been, nor ever 
l be, duly ſenſible. 
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apiſts held, that men were able not only to perform their duty, 
9 works of ſupererogation, or more than were neceflary for fal- 
de reformers ran into the other extreme, and afſerted, that nan 
da do no work acceptable to God. 
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tually produced as inſtances of ſuperior princely merit. How 
my wing Nee red eres "oy equalled but excelled them, in 
the really glorious qualities of a great and good gove ig 
caſily be nod Wine: Ja Age tion, li, Om. 
cultics and diftrefies will be tound greater than theirs; and 
. and miſmanagements, leis enormous and more ex- 
culable. 


Before the concluſion of this reign, it will be neceſſary 
briefly to relate ſuch eccleſiaſtical matters, as have been pur - 
polciy omitted, that the narration of the civil affairs might 
not be interrupted, ; 

And here it may not be improper to premiſe an account 
of the riſe and progrets of our religious differences, from 
the reformation to the time of the revolution, 

When Chriſtendom was over-run with the ſuperſlitious and 
abſurd doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, and 
ſuch things were eſtabliſhed, as comradicted not only the 
ſcriptutes, but the reaſon, underſtanding, and very ſentes of 
men, then it was that ſeveral reformers aroſe in different Parts 
of Europe, and ſeparated from a church to overwhelmed with 
corruption and error, It was laid down as a maxim, that the 
{criptures are the ſole rule of faith, wherein all things necct- 
ſary to ſalvation are fo plainly revealed, that every man may 
judge for himſelf, and needs not an intallible guide in mat- 
ters of religion. Upon this foundation, * Iafallibility, tran- 
ſubſtantiation, indulgencies, worſhip of* ſaints and angels,” 
with a numerous train of the like abfurdities, were attacked, 
and proved to be repugnant to the gotpel. Burt the mistot— 
tune was, that, in the progrels of the retormation, the prin- 
ciple on which it was grounded was entirely forgot ; inttead 
of reſtoring Chriſtianity to it's primitive ſtate, as contained in 
our Saviour's laſt inſtructions to bis apollles, That repen- 
tance and remiſſion ot ns thould bc preacaed in his nome 
to all nations: Inſtead of adhering to this plain and ratio- 
nal ſcheme of the goſpel, St. Auſtin's doctrines were made 
the ſtandard of religion, and fuch ſyſtems were framed, as 
were as unintelligible to reaton, and as dilticult to be proved 
by ſcripture, as the tencts of that church from which the re- 
formers bad ſeparated. They were not content with laying, 
that by the ſin of our fir{t parents all mankind are fufferers ; 
that effects of it are tranſmitted to all their polterity, namely, 
* T.ots of paradiſe, labour and toil, forrow in conception, 
ſubjection to fickneſs, difcaſes and all the calamitics ot life; 
and finally, to the greatelt of all natural evils, * death itfalt.' 
They were not ſatisfied with atlerting, that man, ſince the 
fall, is prone to evil, too eaſily led altray by the force of cx- 
ample, education, prejudice, and temptation ; and that, when 
the world lay buried in wickednels, God fent his fon to 
quicken men to a ſenſe and practice of their duty, by the 
atlurance of pardon, for his lake, of palt offences upon re- 
pentance and amendment of life; by the promiſe of ever- 
laſting happineſs to well-doers, ant by the threat-ning of fu— 
ture puniſhment to all evil-doers, according to their reſpec— 
tive deſerts. Not content with this, the rctormers, copying 
after St. Auſtin, declared, that Adam was the repeſentative 
of all inankind, conſequently not only + the efF-cts,” bur alfo 
* the puilr,* of his fin is transferred on all his deſcendants, 
who are thereby obnoxious both to death, and eternal dam— 
nation.“ Thar, fince the fall, how tree jocver © the will” may 
be as to civil affairs, it is fo far enflived as to religious mat— 
ters, that man is totally unable of himſelf to think a good 
thought, or to do a good action k. That Goc, before the 
foundations of the world were laid, fecretly decreed “ to tave? 
a certain number of perions, whom he bas unconditionally 
choſen out of loſt mankind, That, as Adam's fin is imputed 
to all his poſterity, fo the righteouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed 
ro © the elect,' for whom only he died. That to“ the elect” 
is given both © a preventing grace, that they may have a 
good thought, and * an aſſiſting grace,” to inable them to 
put it in practice, That in this ſtate ot grace“ the elect” will 
certainly perſevere, and cannot finally fall from it. 'T hat the 
reſt of mankind, for want of this * etticacious and irrefittible 
grace,” remain in a ſtate of cuile and damnation l. 

Such were the doctrines that at firſt more generally prevail- 
ed among the reformers, wich this difference only, that ſome 
(thence called Supralapſarians) aſſerted, that God decreed 
Adam's fin, and the damnation, as well as talvation, of ſuch 
as ſhould be moſt for his own glory ; whilſt others (thence 
ſtiled Sublapfarians) affirmed, that, Adam having finned 
freely, God decreed to fave a certan number, and left the 


| The Pelagians (fo called from Pelagius) think there is no need of any 
other grace but that of pardon, and deny both the preventing and athiting 
grace, The Scmipelagians think, that an athiting grace is neceilary, but that 

the ficſt turn of the will to God is the effect of a inau's own choice, 
4 N n There 
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reſt in their fallen ſtate, without any farther determination 
about them. 

In the progreſs of the reformation, ſome of the doctrines 
began to be ſoftened. Arminius, divinity-profeſſor at Leyden, 
and his followers (from him called Armmians, and Remon- 
ſtrants or Univerſaliſts) declared, that God decrces not abſo- 
lutely any perſon to be ſaved or damned, but conditionally, 
or according to what he foreſaw they would do: That Chriſt 
did not die only for a particular number whom God intend- 
ed to ſave, but for all men; ſo that every one is intitled to the 
benefit of his death, who rejects not the goſpel-terms of faith 
and repentance : That grace, or the affiſtance given to ina- 
ble them to do their duty, is not irreſiſtible, but the efficacy 
of it comes from the freedom of the will, which either may, 
or may not, co-operate with it as it pleaſes; and conſequently, 
that the perſeverance of thoſe, to whom {uch grace is given, 
is not certain, but they may finally fall away from that 
cate *; 

The two chief branches of the reformation are the Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts, ſo called from their founders Luther and 
Calvin. The Lutherans, though at firſt they were followers 
of St. Auſtin, and even denied the freedom of the will, al- 
tered their opinion in time, and eagerly came into the Ar- 
minian ſcheme of © conditional decrees , whilſt the Calvi- 
niſts cloſely adhered to St. Auſtin's doctrines of“ ablolute and 
nconditional predeſtination,” as before explained. 

Theſe two branches differ alſo in their notions of the Eu- 
chariſt. The Lutherans hold, that, together with” the bread 
and wine, the © real body and blood of Chrift' is diſtributed. 
The Calviniſts ſay that, under the bread and wine, the 
body of Chriſt is „really, tho' ſpiritually,” received, Here 
ag in, if the bible had been adhered to, this ſubject of diſ— 
pute had beed avoided; for from the words of the primitive 
inſtitution, neither a real, nor a ſpiritual, preſence can be 
inferred. Both parties avow the principle of perſecution ® ; 
and, on account of their religious differences, ſuch animo- 
ſity reigns between them, that they refuſe to hold com- 
munication with each other, and, in many places, will not 
allow a mutual tolcration P. When the Arminian ſcheme be- 
gan to ſpread in Holland, and to be favoured by the go- 
vernment as more rational in felt, and more intelligible 
by the people than the Calviniſtical, the Predeſtinarian party, 
who were molt prevalent there, grew outrageous at the pro- 
greſs of the Armmian doctrines, and called the authors of 
them devils and plagues, animating the magiſtrates to extir- 
pate and deſtroy them, and utterly refuſing, to enter into any 
treaty of reconciliation, They never ceaſed till they had 
leave to hold a national ſynod at Dort in 1618, from which 
all the Arminian divines being expelled, their tenets were 
condemned, and the Predeſtinarian or Calviniſtical doctrines 
more firmly eftablithcd. 

The reformers made great alterations in the diſcipline, 
as well as in the doctrine, of the church of Rome. 

The hierarchy was entirely demoliſhed, and epiſcopacy 
every where (except in a few © Lutheran dioceſcs') wholly abo- 
liſhed. Biſhops and preſbyters are athrmed to be the tame in 
ſcripture, and ail ſuperiority of the one over the other being 
denicd, and a parity atterted, the ecclefiuſtical government 
is (by the Caleiniſts at leaſt) lodged in the bands of © Prel- 
byters, Lay-Elders, and Deacons.” 

In Scotland the reformation was alſo fettled after the Cal- 
viniſtical or Geneva-model, both as to doctrine and diſci— 
pline, and epiſcopacy not only rooted out, but declared to be 
repugnant to the word of God. 

In England a middle courſe was ſteered. Though the ar- 
ticles of religion are a plain tranſeript of St, Auſtin's doctrine 
in the controverted points of * Original fin, predeſtination, 
juſtification by faith alone, eticacy of grace, and good works,” 
yet are they compoſed with ſuch a latirade and ſuch additi- 
onal cautions, as that they may be taken in an Arminian as 
well as Calviniſtical tenſe. For inftance, in the article of pre- 


There were ſome that went farther, They denied the certain foreknow- 
ledge of future contingencies, and theretore they thought the decrees of God, 
trom all eternity, were only general; that juch as believe and obey the goſ- 
pel thall be tuved, and that tuch as live and die in fin ſhall be damned ; but 
that there were no ſpecial decrees made concerning partizular perions, theſe 
being only made in time, according to the ſtate wm which they are. They 
thought alſo, that mon is by nature 10 free and 10 entire, that he needs no 
inward grace; ſo they deny a ſpecial predeitination from all eternity, and do 


likewiſe deny inward afliftances. Thete, from Sociuus their founder, are 
5 5 


called Socinians, and alſo Unttariatts, from their aſſerting the ſupremacy of 
the father, and denving the received doctrine of the Trinity, 

» When Luther began to form his opinions into a body, be clearly*faw, 
that nothing did fo plainly deſtroy the doctrine of merit and juſtiſication by 
works as St. Auſtin's opimons : He tound alto in his works very expreis 
authorities againſt moſt of the corruptions of the Roman church; and being 
of an order that carried his name, and by contequence accuſtomed to read 
aud reverence his works, it was no Wonder if he, without a ſtrict cxamining 


deſtination it is not expreſſed, whether God's deerce 4. 
* abſolute or conditional; and therefore, though the 1 
very probably meant, that the decrce was abiolute, vier of 
remonſtrants may ſubſcribe to it in a conditional ſenſe, © I. 


ever this be, of the thirty-nine articles, the moſt rigid C. 
viniſt can give his aſſent to all, except three relating to . - 
diſcipline of the church. For though the doctrine ot. / 
church of England, as it ſtands in the articles and homili. [ 
agrees with that of the Calviniſts, yet the diſcipline is, Mir . 
different. The hierarchy, or church- government by bitch. : 
prieſts, and deacons, is preſerved in England, and 1 Lf, g 
to be apoſtolical : The biſhops are held to be of a "A. : 
order to the prieſts, and to have the ſole power of ordin,. 6 
The Engliſh reformers thought proper alſo to retain the... 5 
piſh eccleſiaſtical habits or veſtments, the * ſurplice, 1 
&c.“ and allo ſome of the ceremonies, as the crots in hy - 
tiſm, ring in matrimony, kneeling at the ſacrament 5 A 
The liturgy or common-proyers were chiefly taken from Fe 4 
offices of the church of Rome, and certain retponſ ; by l 
added to engage the attention of the people, who before 2 1e 
no concern in the public devotions which were uttercd ne f 
unknown tongue. © oy 
It happened in queen Mary's reign, that great numbers ak 
the reformed, upon the r<ttoration of property, tld |» # 
ſea, and were Kindly emtertained by the proteſtant 3 
Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva, who allowe! 7 dor 
churches for their public worſhip. Among the r r 
biſhops, as many deans, ſome archdeacons, and abere p. 
eminent preachers and doctors, and of noblemen, me:c * 
&c. above ſeven hundred, Many of thele exiles, rety:; 1 = 
home in queen Elizabeth's reign, brought with them 4 »:; 1 
liking of the diſcipline and worſhip of the reformed chütg. hay 
es abroad, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to cases wh 
church- diſcipline to be reduced to a nearer conformity ww wT 
the Calviniſtical plan. They alledged, that the ſcriptures x 5 
a ſtandard of diſcipline as well as doctrine: That the to; 1 "A 
of government, appointed by the apoſtles, was, like w. they 
* Jewiſh Sanhedrim,' ariſtocratical, and to be adminittcrs Rs 
by paſtors, elders, and deacons : I'hat this form ewas ©: ges hs 
ed as a pattern for the churches of all ages, nat to bed cd 
ed from, on account of any cultoms ot the papacy or M7: the! 
tice of the earlier ages, unleſs warranted by the } lc, Ta- whe 
objected to the act of ſupremacy, as giving too much por Mi Golve 
to the Crown in matters of religion, They ſaid, that .:8 coulc 
and no other was the ſole law-giver and head of the chücb: (be 
That the direction of religious matters was by God's orc vos ( 
nance committed to the church-officers : That the civil 1s Rege 
giſtrate might call a council of his clergy, and be there: dom 
perſon or by deputy, but not a Moderator or Judge: Th ge c] 
it was his province not to make ordinances or determine e or ind 
troverſies, but to fee the decrees of the clergy executed, churc 
to puniſh the contemners. 'T'hey declaimed agu the fo 
habits, rites, and ceremonies, which were ute by pa He 
inſiſting that thoſe things, which were left indifferent bye of the 
ſcriptures, ought not to be made neceflary by any ham ; judgm 
law, and that ſuch rites as had been abuſed to idolatry, tes he 
tended to lead men back to ſuperſtition, were no longer mat able n 
terent, but to be rejected as unlawful. They, who wa fructi, 
thus for carrying on the reformation farther than the cM trons 
bliſhment, were by their adverſaries termed puritans. tion pe 
Theſe were told, that, in the affairs of church-govern WP hoo 
ment, not only the ſcriptutes, but the practice of the chu ure 
for the. firſt four or five centuries, was to be regarded: Ia gainſt 
therefore the later corruptions of the papacy, tron the wm Fey 
the pope uſurped the title of univerſal biſhop, were 0 0888 
be rejected, and thole things left ſtanding, which could VEE * I: t 
traced much higher; ſuch as archbiſhops, biſhops, pri ed 
and deacons : That every prince had authority to correct g a 
abuſes of doCtiine and diſciplhne within his own triton iter, 
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and that things indifferent, ſuch as * rites, ceremonies, 8, 

p FT * 5 eb Til 
bits, &c.“ might be ſettled by the command of the ch 
of the matter, eſpouſed at firſt all his opinions, though, before he he 'n 
is reported to have changed his mind ; for Melancthon, who had bent 
lame opinion, as io the freedom of the wil, did retract it, and 
blamed tor it by Luther, 1 

Luther allowed of perſecution as far as baniſhment ; but Calvin 19%" 
it lawtul to put heretics to death, Beza publithed a treatiſe m favor fl, 


* 3 


ſecution, which was tranſlated into Dutch by Bogerman, prelidet! 1 the 
iynod of Dort. =. * Barth, 
It may here be obſerved, that one ſtanding cauſe of their 10! "5 of an 


j - Fa . "are it falle . 
communmon with one another, is, that both parties have taken care 0 Ferre u 


| * 
hon" aa : . . : . 2 U. 
their peculiar tenets and doctrines into the offices of their public bonn, 


5 ; — . . bY . : ' 1 | 4 
any thing that is good, efficacy of grace, final perſeverance, of! me . etmg! 
a f 2 en * 12 , 3 "1g uin 
controverted point, by which means a Lutheran or Arman ce rretico . 
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*Frate, and in ſuch caſes it was the indiſpenſable duty of 
all ſubjects to obſerve them. ; 
Hence it appears, that both parties agreed in the neceſſity 
of uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the {word 
of the civil magiſtrate for the ſupport of their ſeveral ſchemes, 
but differed about the ſtandard of this ſame uniformity, one 
arty aſſerting, © It was the queen's ſupremacy and the laws 
of the land; the other, The decrees of provincial and na- 
tional ſynods,“ allowed and inforced by the magiſtrate. Nei- 
ther party thought ot admitting liberty of conſcience and 
freedom of profeſſion, which ſeems to be the right of every 


man, as far as is conſiſtent with the peace of the govern- 
ment. ; 2 a 
From this principle of non-toleration both partics in their 
turns, When they had the civil power in their hands, failed 
not to oppreſs one another. The puritans were the firſt ſuf. 
ſerets. The controverſy began about the habits, (which had 
been objected againſt in the reign of Edward VI.) ſeveral re- 
fuſing biſhoprics or other preterments, on account of the 
veſtments and ceremonies, and great numbers being deprt- 
ved for not ufing them. Queen Elizabeth, jealous of her 
ecclefiaſtical power, and fond of pomp and ſhe in the ex- 
ternals of religion, was ſo far from granting the leaſt indul— 
-nce in theſe matters, that ſhe inſiſted on a ſtrict uniformity 
> well in diſcipline as doctrine. The puritans, rather than 
comply, ſubmitted to ſuſpenſions and deprivations, the num- 
ber of which in her reign amounted to ſeveral thouſands. 
Penal laws were multiplied and rigorouſly executed. Non- 
compliance with, or {peaking, or acting, againſt the liturgy, 
was for the third offence perpetual impriſonment, with lots 
of preferment to a clergyman, and forteiture of goods and 
chattels to a layman. Abſence from church was firſt puniſh— 
(d with 12d. a Sunday, afterwards with 20l. a month, and 
ally with impriſonment without bail ; and, unleſs a declara— 
tion of conformity was made in three months after convic- 
tion, with perpetual baniſhment ; and, in caſe any returned, 
they were to ſuffer death without benefit of the Clergy. Du- 
ring theſe proceedings, though the puritans in general were 
un willing to forſake the eſtabliſhed church, and therefore 
evaded the force of theſe laws by coming to church, when 
the prayers were almoſt over, and receiving the ſacrament 
where it was adminiſtered with ſome latitude ; yet others re- 


| por? S folved to ſeparate from it, and 10 aſſemble, wherever they 
t Chet could, to worſhip God in their own way. The Brownilts 
ch: (fo called from Robert Brown their paſtor, educated in Cor- 
„ or pus Chriſti college Cambridge) formed the firſt ſeparate con- 
1vil 10k gregation; but they were quickly forced to leave the king- 
there! dom and retire to Holland, where Mr. Robinſon, patlor of 
2 TM the church at Leyden, firſt firuck out the © Congregational 
inc co-W or independent” form of church-government 4. Part of this 
tc, church, tranſplanting themſelves at length into America, laid 


the ſoundation of the colony of New-England. 
Here was the beginning of the ſeparation, whereby people 


at by i: of the fame country, of the ſame religion, and of the fame 

num | judgment and doctrine, parted communion, on account of a 
try, es habits and ceremonies, which by degrees begot unſpeak- 
get wat able miſchiefs to the nation, and in the end proved the Ge- 
f E fruftion of the conſtitution both of church and ſtate. A 


the « 'rong inſtance of the weakneſs, perverſeneſs, and ſupe rſti— 
5. non of mankind ! How weak muſt it be to part with a live- 


hood and embrace poverty, rather than wear a ſurplice or 
Elquare cap! How perverſe to inforce the uſe of ſuch things 
$punkt conſcience ! How ſuperſtitious to believe it of any con- 
quence to religion, to ule or diluſe them! Had thele ex- 


re only 
could be | * In the year 1616, Mr. Jacob, (who, after conferring with Robinſon, 
< ieee his ſentümcnts of church ditcipline) tet up the tirit Independent or 
A | * ngregational church in England. Some time atter, tone of the mott rigid, 


Nag diſſatisficd about the lawtulneſs of infant-baptitin, chole Vr. Jeffe their 
Per, who laid, in 1640, the foundation of the firſt Baptitt congregation 


onies, | $ Logland, The Browniſts increaſed in fuch a manner, that in 1592, fr 
he . alter Raleigh declared in the Parliament houle, that there were no leis 
n divided into feveral congregations, un Norfolk, Eflex, aud 

| om London, They had now at their head, Smith, Jacob, and Aintworth, 

he (16 ie rabbi of the age. Copping and Thacker, two of then miniſters, were 
bert“ Feemned and put to death for non- conformity, in 1583. The Browniits 
nd WA ut differ trom the church in any doctrinal points; but were ſo 1igid and 


Fon in points of ducipline, chat they not only maintained the diſcipline of 
© teh of England to be antichrittian, but renounced conunnmien with 
I Other reformed churches, except ſuch as ſhould be of their model, 

| 85 ereign of king James, two perſons were burnt for herely ; one 
C "tholomew Legate, an Arian ; he was well verſed in the ſcriptures, 
Tuc an unblamenble converfation. The king hunfelf and ſome biſhops 
| Puterred with him, but could not convince him of his errors. After having 
., e time in Newgate, he was convened before biſhop King in his con- 
UA dt. Paul's, who, with ſome other divines and lawyers, declared him 
es heretic, and certified the fame into chancery by a hgnificat, 7 
46. Zona up to the ſecular arm. * here upon the king f. gned a writ de 
eco comburendo to the ſheriffs of London, who brought him to Smith- 
Ki 18, 1612, and in the midſt of avaſt coneourſe of people burnt 


EY death, A pardon was offered at the ſtake, it he would recant, but he 
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ternal things been left as indifferent in their practice as they 
are in their nature, there had been probably no ſchiſm in the 
church, nor civil war in the ſtate. For, though the purt- 
tans had many other objections to the eſtabliſhed diſcipline, 
they would doubtleſs have remained in the church, if the 
uſe of the habits had been diſpenſed with. But the queen's 
reſolution, not to indulge them, drove many into an actual 
ſeparation, which widened the breach, For the controverty, 
which had been chiefly contined to the habits and a few cere- 
monies, began to open into ſeveral conſiderable branches, and 
particlarly the hierarchy was attacked. The puritans were 
alſo divided, and a new diſpute aroſe concerning The ne- 
ceſſity of a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed church.” 

Soon after the acceſſion of king James, the canons of the 
church were eſtabliſhed by the king and convocation. By 
theſe canons all were declared to be ipſo facto excommunica- 
ted, that aflirmed, the church of England not to be a truc 
and apoſtolical church, or the liturgy to be corrupt, or the 
rites and ceremonies to be antichrittian, or that ſeparated from 
the church, and pretended that any lect of minitters and lay- 
perſons, may make rules, orders, and conſtitutions, Without 
the king's authority. Thus the puritans found themſelves 
in a worſe condition than ever, excommunication (the confe— 
quences of which are terrible) being added to ſuſpenſions and 
deprivations *. Things were in this ſtate, when a great turn 
happened in the doctrine of the church. The Arminian or 
remonſtrant tenets (which had been condemned by the fynod 
of Dort) began to ſpread in England. They were etpoufed 
by the court and the univerſities *, The Calviniſtical ſenſe of 
the articles was diſcouraged, and injunctions were publithed 
againſt preaching upon * Predcftination, clection, ethcacy of 
grace, &.“ whillt the Arminians were futlered to incul— 
cate their doctrines. As Arminianiſm was fürſt embraced 
by thote who were for exalting the prerogative above law, all 
that adhered to the ſide of liberty, or to the Calviniſtical ſenſe 
of the articles, though ever ſo good churchmen, were branded 
by the court with the name of Puritans. Hence tov diſtinc— 
tion of State or Doctrinal-Puritans, and Dilſcipline-Puritans 
or D:ſciplinarians. By this means the Puritants acquired 
great ſtrength, for the bulk of the people ang clergy were at 
once confounded with them. At the head of the Arminians 
was Laud, and of the Doctrinal Puritans, archbiſhop Abbot. 

When king Charles I. came to the crown, the ſtate of the 
controverſy between the church and the puritans was entirely 
changed. In the reigns of king James and queen Elizabeth, 
the puritans were almoſt all for the pretbvyrteril government, 
but, from the time that Arminianiſm prevailed in the caurch, 
the whole body of Calvaniſts came to be called Doct: mal 
puritans. There was no mention for any vears betore the 
civil wars of the old Book of diſeipline, (tramed by. the 
Puritans in queen Elizabeth's ren) but {CEE to une in a 
modetate epiſcopacy *, and the controverly ran upon * The 
Doctrinal Articles, upon the reduction of epiicopal power, 
and upon innovations in the church; For Liud inſtead 
of indulging the puritans, widened the breach betucen 
them and the church, by introducing many new and pom— 
pous cerenionies in the public worſhip. Theſe not only 
made terms of conformity more difficult, but were intorced 
both upon the clergy and laity with all. the terrors of the 
H:tg&h-commithion, to thc ruin of many families, ud. the 
railing very great dyſturbances in many parts of the kingdom. 
Upon theſe proceedings great numbers tranſplanted themfelves 
and families into America, and gave birth 10 a 1econd co— 
lony 10 New-Fngeland, that of Nitlachulct's bay . 


reſuſed it. The next month Edward Wightman, ond Burton upon Trent, 
was convicted of hereſy by biſhop Neile, and was burnt 4t Licht cid, peil 
11. He wiz charged in the warrant den the berehes of Arms, Ceniuithi 
Manich:us, and the Anabaptiits,—Theic was another C4 ndenmed to tho iii cy 
but the conttancy of the other 4wo moved ſuch compition in the Iportatore, 
that it was thought bettter to let him linger out a miterable lite in Newz ite. 
Fulicr, B. *. 03, 04. - : T4; 1 
The Predeſtinar lan controverſy was began in I 59 5, in queen EKliendetn 8 
reign, by Barret, . low of Caius college, Cambudge, 1 0 Pre ac hed 
oft Calvin's doctrine 9 predeſtination, WC. tot winch he was cenfured 
by the univerfity, and forced to retract in St, Mary's church. He was atter- 
wards ſent to Lamberh, and examined b<tore archbithop Whutgitt ; 19 
enjoined him to contets his errors, and not teach the hike doct ines Fo the 
ture; but he chote rather to quit the univerlity. * Ilus gave oceation to! thi 
tunous Lambeth-articles, in winch the Calvmittical iente of elenden, 
election, and the other controveried points is ron gly alerted ; aud to 
which the ſcholars in the unverhty were ſtrictly enjoined to conform, 1 
That is, ioſtead of a bithop governing alone a choecte Of hve hundred 
or a thouſnd pariſhes Þy has chauccllor, commuſſaries, officials, and _ 
eccleſiaſtical officers, they were for a bithop or liated-prelident over a dit = 
of ten or twelve N who joiatly, with the parochial minitters, thou 4 
manage affairs ot bis diftrict, : 155 
8 1h lud. there were eight ſail of ſhips at ONCE, in the ipring ot 1638, 
in the river of Thames, bound fol New-England, A. hll-d Fins Faro 
families, among whom (according to Bites wad D er e 
well, atterwards Protector, Johu Hampden, Eſq; and Mr. Arthur Hale t 8 
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The church was now in the heighth of it's ſplendor, epiſ- 
copacy was declared to be of apoſtolical, and conſequently 
of divine inſtitution, and the preſbyterial government though 
challenging the title of © Chriſt's kingdom and ordinance,' to 
have no foundation in ſcripture, nor in the practice of the 
church for fifteen hundred years. The clergy were all 6b- 
liged, on pain of deprivation, to ſwear that * They approved 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, and would never 
conſent to alter the government of it by archbiſhops, biſhops, 
deans, and archdeacons, &c.* The churches were adorned 
with paintings, images, altar-pieces, &c. and, inſtead of com- 
munion-tables, altars were ſet up, and bowings to them and 
the ſacramental elements enjoined. The predeſtinarian doc- 
trines were forbid, not only to be preached, but to be printed, 
and the Arminian ſenſe of the articles was encouraged and 
propagated, 

On the other hand'the puritans loudly complained of theſe 
innovations, and taxed the authors of them with a deſign to 
introduce popery. The more ſeverely they were uſed, the 
more they increated and continued to do lo, till the meeting 
of the long parliament in 1640, when the affairs of religion 
took a new turn, 

This parliament being compoſed chieſly of State and Doc- 
trinal Puritans, one of their reſolutions was, © To redrels the 
grievances of the church.” They began with cenſuring the 
authors of the late innovations, and voted them down. A to- 
lemn proteſtation was drawn up for all to ſubſcribe, that 
They would maintain the true reformed religion, exprefled 
in the doctrine of the church of England, agamſt all popery 
and popiſh innovation, &c,' The high-commiſhon court and 
ar chamber were aboliſhed. The votes and temporal juril- 
diction of the biſhops were taken away; and afterwards, in 
complaiſance to the Scots, a bill paſſ-d both houſes for the 
utter aboliſhing all archbithops, biſhops, their chanccliors and 
commullaries, deans, chapters, archdeacons, canons, prebends, 
&c. Thus the diſcipline of the church was voted away, and 
no other was erected in it's room till feveral years alter. In 
this interval, the clergy were permitted to read more or lets 
of the liturgy, as they pleated, and to govern their pariſhes 
according to their diſcretion. The veſtments were left in— 
different, tome wearing them, aud others, in imitation of 
the foreign proteſtant churches, making ule of a cloak. The 
puritan clergy, being zealous Calvinifts, and having been 
prohibited tor tome years from preaching agaialt the Armini— 
ans, now pointed all their artillery againſt them, and inſiſted 
upon little elite in their ſermons but © Predeftination, juſtifi- 
cation by faith alone, ſalvation by free grace,“ and the inabi— 
lity of man to do that which is gad. Moral duties were 
too much neglected, and from a firong averſion to Armi— 
bianiſm, thete divines made way for Antinonianiſm, running 
from one extreme to the other, till at lalt ſome of them were 
loſt in the wild mazes of enthufiaſtic dreams and viſions, and 
others, trom falle principles, pretended to juſtify the hid- 
den works of diſhoneſty. In the mean while, the Preſby- 

terians were labouring the eſtabliſhment of their form of 


church-government as the diſcipline of Jeſus Chriſt,” but * 


in vain ; for the parliament, inſtead of complying with a 
petition to that end, voted it ſcandalous. Nor could they 
ever obtain the power of the keys, excommunication, &&. 
tor which they were continually applying to the parliament. 
It is true, by an ordinance of Muguſt 19, 1643, the preſby- 
teriau church government became the national c{tabliſhinent, 
as tar as an ordinance of the parhament could make it; and, 
by another of Sept. 1, 1646, epiicopacy was aboliſhed, and 
the church-lands alienated tor payment of the public debts. 
Notwithfianding all this, though the hierarchy was deſtroyed, 
2nd the beſt, it not all the livings of the Kingdom diſtributed 
among them, the preſbyterians were not ſatisfied. For it 
mult be obſerved, that the Pretbytcrian government was more 
narrow than the Epiſcopal, and allowed not a liberty of 
Conicience, but claimed a civil as well as eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority over men's perſons and properties. Conſequently they 
were 041] diſcontented, for want of Church-power to cruſh 
the Sectaries, as they termed all that diſſented from them. 
Of thete the independents were the chief, whoſe opinion it 
was, that every congregation had power to chuſe or ordain 
th-ir paſtor, and jointly with him to manage their religious 
concerns without Claſtical ur Synadical atlemblics, and con— 


who, ſeeing no end to thete oppreſſions, were determined to ſpend the re- 
mainder of their days in America; but by an order of council, dated 
May 1, 1638, the tips were ſtopped, and the paſſengers commanded to be 
put on more; and to prevent the like for the future, the king prohibited all 
maiters and owners of ſuips to carty any paticagers to New-England, with- 
out u ſpectal licence troin the privy-council. Upon which great numbers 
went and ſettled in Hollund, | | 

* Irr this ordinance, Papiſts, Armiman*, Antinomians, Ariane, Socimans, 
Anabaptilts, Quakers, and the other Sectaries would have been included, it 
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ſequentſy they were for univerſal toleration. Theſe two point, 
independency of congregations (from whence they were 
called Congregationalifis) and tolcration were the con(tyy; 
ſubjects of diſpute between them and the prefbyterians, wh, 
were profeſſed enemies to both. The pictbyterians inßgeg 
upon a ſtrict uniformity in worſhip and ditcipline, and bitty, 
inveighed againſt toleration, which they called the (3... 
Diana of the independents. Not content with having then 
form of government made the national eſtabliſhment, the, 
were continually ſolliciting the paritament for * a costes 
power, in order to perſecute all that diflered from then, (), 
the other hand the independents, who multiphed daily, 4, 
the anabaptiſts (who diftered from them in little clic but ig. 
fant baptiſm) were as ſtrenuous for toleration and liberty at 
conſcience, declaring no opinions or ſentiments of r(lipic 
are cognizable by the magiſtrate any farther than they arc in. 
conſiſtent with the peace of the civil government. Ihn 
did the preſbyterian divines think, that in jets than tos 
years all their artillery would be turned againſt them ; Thy 
they ſhould be excluded the eſtabliſhment by an aCt of oy; 
copal unitormity, and reduced to the necellity oft ple44.y, 
for that indulgence, which they now denied others. I 
thoughts were entirely engrotied with © covenant-unifory iy 
and the divine right of their preſbytery,” which, attcr / 
the pathament would never admit in the extent thy 
fred. | | | 
During theſe proceedings, the epiſcopal clergy beten 
their tura the effects of non-tolerating principles, By 
ordinance of the 23d of Auguſt 1645, the directory wy. 
joined to be read openly in all churches, under the pen 
of forty ſhillings, and whoever {poke or acted again{t it wa; 
to forfeit from five to fifty pounds. The uſe of the con 
mon prayer-book was torbid, not only in any church or ge. 
of public worthip, but even in any private place or taal, 
under the penalty of five pounds tor the firſt offence, ton 
the lecond, and for the third a year's unprifonment, 
covenaut was impoſed upon them, and whoever rc{ulcd to 
take it was ejected. Several thouſands of the puioch's 
clergy loſt their livings, after the civil wars were. beau; 
ſome left them, and fled over to the King's party; oo: 
were deprived by the committees of the countics, and! 
reſt for refuſing the covenant. About two hundred mafl:; 
and fellows ot colleges in Cambridge, beſides inferior fins. 
lars, were expelled that untverfity ; aud about nineteen of 
twenty heads of | colleges, betides fellows, were expelel 
at Oxford: but nothing ſhews how far the governing pr-1 
rerians in thoſe days would have carried the ule of their poucr, 
it it had been ſupported by the ſword of the civil mugiitrye, 
than the ordinance againſt blaſphemy and herely, which, 
perhaps, is one of the moſt ſhocking laws to be wet wits, 
This ordinance is dated May 2, 1648, and ordains, among 
other things, that whoever athrms, That there is no God: 
That God is not omnipreſent, almighty, &c. hit ike 
Father is not God, the Son is not God, the Holy Ghoſt s 
not God, or that thele three are hot one eternal God, or tat! 
Chrilt is not God equal to the Father: That the Go: 
head and Manhood of Chriſt are not diſtiuct natures : To 
the death of Chriſt is not meritorious : That Chrift is 8 
.Tifetz : That there is no reſurrection or a future judgimen': 
That the ſcriptures are not the word of God, &. ſha!l faßt 
death as in caſe of felony. And that whoever ſays, that i 
men ſhall be ſaved: That man by nature_ bath free wil! 
turn to God: That man is bound to believe no more then, 
his reaſon he can coinpreaend : That the baptiſm of 187! 
is unlawtal, &. ſhall upon conviction be committed te . 
jon, till he find ſurctics that he will not publiſh or man” 
the laid error or errors any more. This ordinance was à ch 
prehenſive engine of cruelty, and would have inclolec gte“ 
numbers, if it had not been laid afide by the influence of +* 
army, tillit was voted to be determined *. The prefoyier® 
government, which, by the former ordinance, had not bee? 
ablolutcly eſtabliſhed, was at laſt ſettled without [imitarto! q 
time, by an ordinance of June 21, 1648. This was do, 
without laying any penalty on recuſants, or fuck #5 
not come to the ſacrament, or ſubmit to the d 
pline; which was the utmoſt length that pretby!ery © 
tained in the kingdom. And therefore, when afterde“? 
many ſectaries ſprung up, as ſeekers Y, ranteis „ 


[ 
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the confuſion of the times had not hiudered the Preſbyterians from Pals 
it in exccution. bw 
Theſe taught, * That the ſcriptures were uncertain : That per y 
racles were neceflary to tath : "That our miniſtry is null, and whhont s N 
rity; and our worſhip and ordinances unneceſſary or vain,” the we 1 % 
miniſtry, ſcripture, and ordinances aging loſt, for which they Wel C | api 
The papius hatched and actuated this fect, Some of them were real P 
and othe:s infidels, = | | niont of 0 
Theſe made it their buſineſs, as the Seckers, to ſet up the 18 16 
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Lers , Behmeniſts b,) whoſe doctrines were almoſt the ſame, 


ws though they differed in name) all declaring againſt a ſettle] 
ang miniltry, and for the guidance of the light within ; and the 
who Independents (who were equally enemies of the epiſcopal and 
ine eſbyterian uniformity) came to be ſo tar maſters, as to hold 
tert the Prefbyterians in a fort of ſubjection „ the Preſbyrerians 
Why, turned tO | he thoughts of reſtoring king Charles Il. and joined 
tes with the Lpiſcopalians in that affair, upon the kiog's declaration 
they of liberty to tender conſciences, and that no man ſhould be dif- 
7 quieted or called in queſtion for differences of opinion, which 
05 dd not diſturb the peace of the kingdom. When the king 

* was reſtored, ſome moderate epiſcopal men thought of an 
+ vnion with the Preſbyterians. But the more politic part of 
ty of them knew, that all their ancient power and revenues would 
ien be reſtored to them, and none ſuffered to ſhare with them, 
Sag 4 but ſuch as were entirely of their mind and way. The Preſ- 
5 | byterians, who were pofleſſed Ot moſt Ot the great benefices 
en in the church and in the univerſities, were in hopes of favour, 
Tt not only trom the King's declaration, but upon ten or twelve 
25 of their divines being made the King's chaplains in ordinary. 


7 zy this means they had eaſy acceſs to his majeſty, and, in- 
> tending to improve it to the common good, waited upon him 
*. with the lord Mancheſter, recommending to his ſerious 


g confideration the union of his ſubjects in religious matters, 
* 3 which he had now a moſt happy juncture tor cllecting, and 


begging, that only things necellary might be the terms of 
union, and that the true exerciſe of church diſeipline might 
9 be allowed. The King declared himſelf highly pleaſed with 
2 their inclinations to agreement, but told them, that this 
agreement could not be expected to be compatled, but by 


enaity ; ; 5 5 
F hating ſomething on both fides, and therefore defired them 
8 to ofler ſome propolals about church-government, that being 
| the main difference, and “to ſet down the molt they could 
3 vield to.“ Hereupon cney declared, They could not Pref nd 
2111 - p . 8 1 ; . 5 "LA a _— 
e E 0 ſpeak for, or oblige others, and therefore what thoy did 
| mult ſignify but the minds of ſuch as were preſent. The 
EN king told them, It ſhould be ſo taken. Then they begged, 
* tiat, at the ſame time that they offered their cunceitions, the 
Do brethren on the other fide night ally bring In theirs, COntain- 
ing the vtmoſt they could yield on their fide, in order to con— 
11 ide cord. And the King promited it ſhuuld be to. 
+1... Un avout three weeks time they agreed to a paper of pro- 
1 poſals, in which they offcred to allow of the true ancient 
ee} preſidency in the church, with a due mixture of prefbytery, 
no and propoſed that biſhop Ulher's reduction of epiſcopacy 
4 | * ; - 
bret mould be the ground-work of an accommodation. As to 
2 the liturgy, they defired that a new one might be compiled, 
CP or the old retormed ; and begged that kneeling at the facra- 
WMW : : * b R » 0 
prez ment might not be impoſed, and the ſurplice, crofs in bap— 
ut, um, and bowing at the name of Jeſus rather than Chritt, 
EW might be aboliſhed. The miniſters waiting on the king with 
4118 | 
o God . ; | 
nat th ture, under the name of * Chriſt in men,” and to diſhonour and cry down the 
TOY church, ſcriptures, miniſtry, worthip, and ordinances ; and called men to heark- 
bott 1 en to Chriſt within them. But, withal, they conjoined a curſed doctrine of 
or that E lwertnmtm, which brought them to abominable filthinets of lite. They taught, 
+ Go: Wl © the Familiſts, * that God regardeth not the actions of the outward man, 
Tha but of the heart: And to the pure, all things ate pure, even things 101 bid- 
© „ca. The horrid villanies of this ſect toon put an end to it. 
{+ Ott 1 * 1 7 
e * The Quakers, who (as Calamy ſays) were the Ranters reverſed, turned 
lgment: | rom horrid profaneneſs and blaſphemy, to a lie of extremg avlterity, Their 
Aut tncs were moſtly the fame with the Ranters. They make the lyk 
VEE q Waich every man hath within hun a ſafkcient rule ; and confequently, rhe 
net p ſcripture and miniſtry are ſet light by. They ſpeak much tor the dwellng 
2 WU | © working of the {pirit in us, but little of puſtiheation, pardon of fin, and 
than E !c0nciliation with God through jJcius Chritt, They pretend their depend 
F ;0farts e on the ſpirit's conduct againit ſet times of prayer, and againtt fucru— 
to pri ments, ſcript ures, and miniſtry. "They will not have the ſeripture called the 
110 rd of God. Their principal zeal lieth in railing at minifters, as huchngs, 


malten 0 —cewers, and talte prophets, and in !1etulng to ſwear betore a magiſt rate, &c. 
1G A Co: le chiet leader, James Ney ler, had his tongue bored through . 
err, by the parliument. Many Franciſcan triars and other papiſts have 
ded proved to be diſguiſed ſpeakers in their afſemblies, But atterwards 
"Lam Penn, their leader, undertook the reforming the fect, and ſet up a 
F Kind of miniſtry among them. 

ql . be opinions of the Behmeniſts were much like thoſe of the Quakers, 
. tor the ſufficiency of the light of nature, anden dependence on 
328 But they were fewer in number, and of much greater meck— 
> than the leſt of the ſcctaries. They had their name from Jacob Beh- 
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h 25 c en. im whoſe writings their doctrine is to be ſcen at large. 
. be "is * . 1 3 , » * . . * * s * * * 
it die The! telbyterians were o rigid in point of uniformity, as that, in the 


| me iy of the ifle of Wight, they would not allow the king liberty to have the 
8 read prwwatcly in his family. Upon which the army, whote 
* 0 point was liberty of conſcience, was juſtly incenſed agunſt them, 
24 2 it Preſbyterian conformity ſhould take place, what mutt the Iade— 
{2s and lectaties expect, ſince the kiug himſelf was thus uſed by them ? 
13232 have we been fighting for, it, after all the hazards we have run to ſet 
| > kreſbytery, we muſt be baniſhed our country, or driven into _coincrs ? 


ils bd. 18 - a P , 
Th ihe rigid uniformity of the Preſbyterians threw the army upon the 
, Ie 
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out © lee; f meatures of aſſuming the ſovereign power; bringing the king to 
| 1 Anne, , mt 1 g 

uc chuck * thing aude the covenant, and erccting a commonwealth, 

e tech T's reduction of epiſcopacy conſiſted of the four following articles: 


"elk og every pariſh the rector, or the incumbent pattor, together with the 
11 garden and ſideſmen, may every week take notice of tuch as hve ſcan— 
m that congregation ; who ate to receive ſuch ſeveral admonitions 


Ir 
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their propoſala, he treated them very reſpectfully, told them 
he was well pleaſed that they were for a liturgy, and yielded 
to the eftence of epiſcopacy, and promiſed them, that the 
places, where the old incumbents were dead, ſhould (as they 
defired) be confirmed to the poſleſſors. 

As they expected to meet (according to the king's promile) 
ſome divines ot the other fide, and to tee their Proofils, it 
much difappointed them to find none of them appear. After 
ſome time of waiting for the compliances of the epiſcopil 
divines, they at length received a (harp ant wer, reſlecting on 
their propoſals, in which Uſher's reduction was rcj.ct d as a 
heap only ot private conceptions, the liturgy was appl Umded 
as unexceptionable, but a reviſal was agreed to in caſe the 
king thought fit; and, as for the ceremonies, not one could 
be parted with, It is very remarkable, that, when the 
Puritans in 1641 would have been fat sfied with Uther's 
Icheme for the reduction of epiſcopacy, they could not ob— 
tain it from the king and biſhops; that afterwards, when the 
king offered the fame ſcheme at the treaty of the Ie ot 
Wight, the parlament and Puritan divines would not accept 
it, tor fear of breaking with the Scots. And now when the 
Preſbyterian minilters preſented it to king Charles II. as 
a model with which they were fatisfied, both the king and 
biſhops rejected it with contempt, and would not utter it to 
be debated . 

Shortly after, inſtead of the dioceſars conceſfion, the 
miniſters were told, that the King woul( put ail that he 
ihould grant them into the form ot a dee! ration, and they 
ſhould lee 1t before it was publiſhed. Accordinply on a day 
appointed it was read by the chance lor bet re the king 
teveral noblemen, and ſome divincs of both iid-+s. Fach 
party was to ſpeak to what they ditliked, and the kin 
to determine how it ſhould be. 70 
catüms about prelacy, and re-ordination, and the bartieu'ars 
of the declaration. When the whole was petuſed, the chan- 
cchor drew out another paper, intimating, that the King had 
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Uherce were various alter. 


liberty, and therefore he read an additional part to the 
] 4 , 'H 4 fo 1 4 ' , K 2 ] 
GUCCI: ation to this purpose, That others alſo be bertuntted 0 
me-r tor religious worſhip, io be it they do it not to the 


Uiſturbunce or the PCace and that no juttice of DEeace' or 


+ oe *(L wh OO T '; 
olncer dilturb them.“ This being deftpncd to ſecure liberty 
tO the Papiſts, there was a general lence upon tne readlint it. 


ne biſhops thought it à nice point, and td nothing. The 
P'reſbyterians were afraid to ſpeak againit it, leſt all the ſecks 
thould look upon them as the cauſers of their fufferipgs. By 
at length Mr. Baxter, fearing their filence might be mfGnter- 
prered, lad, oF. they huinbly thanked his majelty tor his 
declared indulgence to themſelves, to they diftivpmthed the 
tolerable party from the intoletable: for the iOTjeTr, they 
humbly craved juſt lenity and favour ; but for the latter, 


and reproofe, as the quality of thei offence ſhall delorve ; and, if by this 
means they cannot be reclamel, they may be preternted unto the next monthly 
lyaod, and in the mean tine be debarted by the pater tom accels unto they 
Lord's tible. 

II. Whereas by a ſtatute in the 26th of Hon, VIII. (reise in the 1ſt of 
queen Elizabeth) fouttragans ate appointed to be erccted in twenty-ux teverat 
places of this kingdom, the nuwber ot them might very well be contormed 
unto the number of the ſcveral rural deancries, O wah every disc 
ſubdivided ; which being done, the tuft igan {fuppiving the place or thates 
who uw the ancient church were called Cerstin) gngnt ever mort 
ſemble «4 ſynod of all the rectors, or menmboiut paltors, Wim the piectuct, 
and according to the N4jo1 part ot their votes concinde all matters that 
ſhould be brought into dehnte before them. Vo tis rad The rector and 
chmch-wardeus might pref ut fel mmpentent pestons, as DY admonmon nd 
inpeation nom the fierament would not be retained; who, If they would 
fill roman commnmmacionuns and incortigihle, the eie GE CXCONUMRUNICATON 
naught be decrecd aguamit them by the 1ynod, and acc lngly be exccnted in 
the parith where they lived, Hitherts alto all thugs that cormerined the pa- 


. 1 * [ i 1 o * 2 * 
deln Y IMINLITCTNS nut ol retent od), Wicker TI (did toſſen tei deetrme Ot 
their convet tation: 
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alto the centure oft ail new 9. ne, 
fo require, unto the diocgtam 1ynod, 

III. Ene dioceſan nod might be held once or twice in the yer, as it 
(ſhould De thought mou CONVENnent therein all the wut; 19115, Aid tlie reit 
of the rectors or mmemmbent P1ito „ OF a certam ! ect nuniber out of. vel y 
deanery within that diele mulglit meet ; Will whoſe CUINCNTt, or HC mor 
part of them, all things ungku be concluded hy the DIthop or tupermtenclent 
(call him which you will) or in his abſence by one» 01 the tuſttagans, who!21 14s 
ſhould deputc in his ſtead tro be moderator of that alen Iv. lere all matters 
ot greater MOINnent 149k be taxon into contider HON, and the orders ot the 
monthly 1yoods reviſed, an (it need be) reformed. And, it here alto any 
maiter of dithculty could not receive a tull determination, it naght be referred 
to the next provincial or national fyrod, | 

IV. The provinciul 1ynod might confiſt of all the biſhops and ſuffragans, 
and ſuch of the clergy is ſhould be clected out of e ery dioceſe v n wo pre» 
vince. The primate of either province might be the modeineor of this nirgyt- 
ing (or in his room loine one of the biſhops appointed by hin) and all mat- 
ters be ordered therein by common content, as in the tormer atlemblies, 
This 1ynod mivht be held every thin yer, and, it the parliament do then ut, 
both the piimates and provincial ſynods of the Ind might Jon together, id 
make up a national council ; wherein all appeals From interior lynods mitzhd 
be received, all their acts examined, and all eccleliaſtical conſtitutious, winch 
concern the ſtate of the church of the whole nation, eſtahliſhed. 
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330 TINDAL!'s 


ſuch as Papiſts and Socinians, they could not make their 
toleration their requeſt.” To this the king ſaid, There 
were laws ſufficient againſt the Papiſts.“ * replied, 
* They underſtood the que (tion to be, Whether thoſe laws 
ſhould be executed or not ** Upon which the matter was 
dropped. At length the Ceclaration came out ſo amended, as 
that it was fitted to be an inſtrument of concord and peace, 
it ſettled by a law; and fo the divifion might have been 
healed, upon the altcration of the liturgy, as the declaration 
promiſed ©. a 

But, after all, the declaration had no effect, except only a 
year's ſuſpe nfion of the law that atterwards took place ; nor 
as to church-government were any of the conceſſions put in 
execution. 

However, purſuant to a promiſe in the declaration, that 
the liturgy ſhould be reviewed, a commiffion was granted to 
certain perlons (twelve of a lide, with nine aſſiſtants to cach 
ſide) to meet for that purpoſe at the Savoy. At the firſt 
meeting, inſtead of an ainicable conference, it was inſiſted 
upon by the biſhops, that the miniſters ſhould bring all their 

exceptions at one time , and all their additions at another. Ac- 
cordingly the exceptions were drawn up, and *n ſome time 
oftered to the bitbohs ; and Baxter alone undertook to frame a 
* new liturgy,” which was generally approved by the miniſters, 

This litungy (cailed the retormed luurgy) being prefent- 
ed with a petition to the biſhops, they, after ſome de lay, ſent 
the minitiers a paper of reaſonings againſt their exceptions, 
without any abatements or alterations at all worth the. men- 

- tioning. An anfwer to which was alſo drawn up. But it is 
very } obable, that neither this anſwer, nor © the reformed li— 
turgy' were ever read by the biſhops and doctors, who were 
preſent at the meetings. So that it {cems, before they knew 
what was in them, they were zetolvec to reject the papers 
of the minilters. After many debatrs, a diſpute was at laſt 
agreed on, to argue the neceſſity or no necelſity of altering 
the liturgy. Three of a party were cholen on each fide, to 
manage tie diſpute, which 10 done in writir g.: and the 
jole argument handied was, * The ſinfulneſs of injoining mi— 
niſters to deny the communion to all that dare not kneel.” 
This diſpute was drawn out ta a great length, and ended in 
exclamations againſt one of the difpurtants, for alſerting, 
That a thing, not evil in itſelf, may have accidents ſo evil, 
as may mike it a fin to him chat ſhall command it. As if it 
followed from thence, nothing may be commanded, for fear 
of thoſe evil accidents, in caſes where the commander cannot 
be chargeable with any hand in chem. Whereas his imean- 
ing was, That whenever the commanding or forbidding of a 
thing indifferent is like to occaſion more hurt than good, and 
this may be foreſeen, the commanding or forbidding it is a fin, 

Thus ended the diſpute at the Savoy, and all endeavours 
for reconciliation upon the warrant of the King's com- 
miſſion. 

Notwithflanding theſe diſcouragements, endeavours were 
uſed to get the king's declaration palle d into a law, but, when 
it came to the trial, it was reieted:; and ſo the declaration did 
not only die before it was executed, but all attempts ior uni- 
on were at an end. Nay, a rigorous act was brought in for 

uniformity by which all, who did not conform to the liturgy 
by the 24th ot Auguſt, St. Bartholomew's day, in the year 
1962, were deprived of all eceleſiaſtical benefices, without 
leaving a diſcretional power with the King in the execution 
ot it, and without making proviſion for the maintenance of 

thoſe who ſthould be deprived ; A levecrity neither practited 
by queen EL lizabeth, in the enacting her liturgy, nor by the 
paritament in <3:.Cting the royaliits, in both which, a fifth 
part ot the benetice was relerved for their ſubſiſtence. Indeed, 


*, This deciarition was dated October 25, 1660, wherein the king thus 
expretics himſelf, When we were i i!. and, we were attended by many 
grave and leaned miniſters from hence, who were lywked upon as the moit 
able and principal afleitors of prefbyre ian opitnons, with whom we had us 
mach conference, as the muagtude of atturs, which were then upon 113, 
wonld perm us to have: And, to dur great iatisfaction and comfort, found 
them perbims full of aftection to Us, of zeal tor the peace of the church and 
Nate, and neither eneniucs (us they have been: given out to be) ot epiicop: EY 
or ng but mode itty to GC ure tuch alter ations in eitlier, as V\ ithout 
Haking Toundations, night belt allay the pretent diſtempers, which the in- 
drpultion of the times, and the tendernets of trine men's confciences, had con- 

If ted. For the better doing whe reot, intended upon our firſt arrival in 
zwete kingdoms, to call a tyaod of civines ; And in the mean time publiſhed 
in our declaration f. om Breda 7 liberty to tender couſeiences. We need 
40 e is the liiy 1 0 cen and ate tion we have tor the church of Engl: aud, 
as If is eit With Aby law, Nor do we think that reverence in the leaſt de; gree 

Ammthed by our condeteentions, riot peremptorily to mitt upon fore par- 
tieuhus of eerenony, which, however introduced by the piety, devotion, or 
orger of turm s, may not be ſo agreezble to the preſent ; but may even 
eflen that biet nd devotion, for the unprovement whereot they might be 
tirft introcluge 1 and conſeg juently may de well dupentech with, And we hve 
no: the lea'tt dau, Init the prefent "biſhop: will tnink the preſent conceffions 
„nn ds ty 425, to allay the preſent diikenipers, veiy juſt and reatonuble, 


CONTINUATION OF RAPTIN's 


while the bill was depending, the miniſters, ſtill nterpoſing 
as they had opportunity, were poſitively promiſed by fone 
in great places, that the king would grant that by dal, 
gence, which had been denied in the way they deſired jr, 
and that care ſhould be taken, that the king ſhould hat 
power reſerved to him, to diſpenſe with the act to ſuch 38 0 

ſerved well of him at the reſtoration, or whom he ple; "ol 
But when the act pafled (by a very few votes) all 11; 
great friends left them in the lurch; and when, afterwarch, 
upon encouragement from men in power they drew Up 2 
petition for indulgence, they were threatened with igcu— 


ring a premunire by ſo bold an attempt, though they | had pl 
worded it ſo cautiouſly, that it did not extend to the Ps cy 
piſts. During this interval, the preſby terians were und. ch 
great perplexities. They bad many meetings, and myc; WE pa 
diſputing about conformity. Reynolds accepted the hi. © of 
ſhopric of Norwich, bur Calamy and Baxter refuſed the cu 
ſees of Lithfield and Hereford, At length, the appointed E for 
day came, when about two thouſand miniſters fell under ue ee 
parlia nentary deprivation ; whereas, had the terms of tb hai 
King's declaration been ſtood to, it is aficrned; not above thies = bri 
hundred would have been de prived. This raiſcd an outer a | 
over the nation, tho' tew of the epiſcopal party were ns, bil 
bled at it, or apprehenſive of the ill effects ſuch a ſcvefit for 
was like to have. Here wete men much valued, fome on no 
better grounds, others on worſe, who were now ignominiouf! tra 
calt our, reduced to great poverty, provoked by fp = qui 
uſage, and thrown upon thoſe popular practices, that buty pie 
their principles and circumſtances feemed to jultify „ot form- of 
ing ſeparate congregations, and of diverting men from ti; fro 
Dub! ic worſhip, and from con ſidering their ſucce flors as the con 
lawful paſtors of thoſe churches in which they had ſerved, ed 

Thus, inſtead of healing the religious differences, > nas cu 
reſolved to widen them, by making the terms of conformi: | and 
much ſtricter than before the war f. All perſons wer: the 
obliged to ſubſcribe an un leigned aſſent and conſent to 3ll the 
and every particular, contained in the book of common 1 aver: tot 
And all, who had not epiſcopai ordination, were made inca- ! afte 
pable of holding any benefice. Inſtead of Indulgence of afre 


Comprehenion, an by patled, declaring any meeting tor t = COU 
ligious worſhip, ch hve were preſent more than hols | tat 
mily, to be a nope And every perton above fixtcen, tone 
that was preſent at it, was to lie three months in peilon, 0! con 
to pay five pounds for the {ii{t ; fix months for the ſecond, r: whe 
twenty pounds; and for the third offence, was to be bi- till! 
niſhed to any plantation except New-England, or pay a hun- POP 
dred pounds. During the plague, ſome noncontormiiis pert 
preaching in the empty pulpits, as well as in other places, eis 
a fevere act patled in the parhament at Oxford, requiring m u. 
ſilenced mindern to take an oath, declaring it unlau ful, on to la 
any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the king, ot eee 
any connniſſioned by . and that they would not at any b that 
time endeavour an ee in the government of the c hurch vor 
or ſtate. Such us retuſed this oath were not to come within relat 
five miles of any city or corporation, or of the church where as f. 
they had ſerved. In 1608, a project of a comprehenſion dere. 
the pretbyterians, and ot an indulgence for the Wee its, hope 
and the reit, was prepared by Bridgman and Wilkins, con- feret 


6 ihin chictly of thote things that the king had promited by | by tl 


his declaration in 1660 - but this was Cx claimed againſt by pr 
the church-party, and the houſe of commons was then c the 
poſleſſed againſt the noncontormiſts, that, when it was knovi Wl been 
that a bill was ready to be offered to the houſe for that 4%, i ſo fa 
a very extraordinary vote paſſed, that no bill to that puryv'« e! 
ſhould be received. After ſtruggling ſeveral years unde 5nd 
theſe ditticuities, the diflenters had a little reſpite b. _ 

lone 


: . fon 
and will very che: fully conform themfclves thereunto: ' Ot theſe concen +» 


1 N , I . 
this was the ſubſtance : * The king declued his reſolution to promete. * : Uffe 


power 01 godlineſs, to CNCOUTUSTE the exereies of reli: Zion hth in p N Cy [ 
in pivatc, to take care that the 4 Wer s dav ſhould be apjp! jed to he ly cxc ute 
without mmeccfl ry divertticeme "Ns un that infuikcient. negligc ö ing pi. 
ſcandalous minitters, ſhould not be bern ittec in the church. That no be ais, 
mops ſhould on dain, * exereiſe un y part of qui iſelictiom, which apps It der tes 
the cenures o the church, without the ach ice and afſiſtance of the p bytes | mike 
and neither do, nor unpole; any thing, but what was acc in; i to the DN | 010 
lau SOt the and : that ch: nceilors 8, Conn ln ries, ANC | OMCuL: n 1. Loud be P4piit; 
cluded from ucts of pmitdiction, the power of the ae Ga in the lever 29, HL 
greg: tions reſtore, anden libert * Er: inted to all the m iniſters to auen! N rw: 
on! hiv, tor the cxercie ot the hallo l ber tu ive po ver, 0 the pr. 9 rs 1 ib 
ot knowledge (QI 40 Ochlinets in their flo: ks. Thu the minitte 18 TH 88 ö 10 
treed fron the ſubicripti. 1 required by the canon, and the 0: ith of cn es 
obedience, and receive ordin; wy n in! trution, and induction, and exec iſh J W 
tunction, an leo the profit, of their lie inge, without being obliged ** ; tend 
And that the ule of the ce emonies thould be diſpenſed with, where © * Pr 
were ſcrupled.“ F Me bin 

' It had! at firſt been _refolved, when the biſhops were reſtored whe © tas 
power and reverines, It tend of aling urans to bring ! in thc ditionte!s, * 10 "ws 
the. moe Acct, al n * thocls tor itinget Feen Out, and bringing inn nen e N my 
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Den 1080 tg cue, The king was pleated with this deligit oY Ter 
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king's declaration for ſuſpending the execution of all penal 


haas, both againſt papiſts and non-conformiſts. Great en- 
dearours were uſed by the court to perſuade them to make 
zddreſſes upon it, but few were fo blind as not to ſee it was 
E cniefly. deſigned for the ſake of the papiſts. However, the 


refbyterians, with Dr. Manton at their head, came and 
thanked the king for it, which offended many of their beſt 
friends. But this indulgence laſted not long ; for the houſe 
of commons, alarmed at this ſtep in favour of popery, voted 


4 the king's declaration illegal, and paſſed the teſt-a&t, by 


which it was enacted, that no man ſhould bear any office or 
place, who did not take the oath of allegiance and ſuprema- 
cy, and receive the ſacrament, according to the uſage of the 
church of England. This act, though intended againlt the 
papilts, affected alſo the non - conformiſts; however, the triends 
of the preſbyterians did not oppoſe it, that an eſtectual ſe- 
curity againſt popery might not be prevented. For this rea- 
ſon it was, that, when the deſigns of the court for popery 
were not fully diſcovered, the ſame houle of commons, that 
had patled ſuch ſevere acts againſt the diſlenters, voted the 
bringing in a bill in their favour, which however was, after 
a ſecond reading, dropped in the committee. Though this 
bill was not finithed, the prudent bchaviour of the non-con- 
formiſts on this occaſion did fo ſoften their adverſaries, that 
no more votes or bills were offered againit them. On the con- 
trary, a bill paſted both houſes for repealing the ſevere act in 
queen Elizabeth's reign againſt the puritans ; but on the Gay of 
prorogation, when the King, came to paſs the bills, the clerk 
of the crown, by the King's particular order, took this bill 
from the table, and it was no more heard of. However, the 
commons, in the morning before they were prorogued, pall- 
ed two extraordinary votes, That the laws againſt popiſh re- 
cuſants, ovght not to be exccured againſt proteſtant diſſenters, 
and, That it was the opinion of the houſe, that the laws againſt 
the difſenters ought not to be executed. Though this ſhewed 
the ſenſe of the commons, yet, inſtead of being a Kindnels 
to the non-conformilts, it raiſed a ſtorm againſt them, and 
after the ditfolution. of the parliament they were perſecuted 
afreſh. Orders and directions were ſent from the king and 
council- board to ſuppreſs all conventicles, and the laws againſt 
them were rigorouſly executed. Many miniſters were impri— 
loned, and they and their hearers finzd. This perſecution 
continued all the reſt of the reign of king Charles II; and, 
when king James aſcended the throne, it was ſtill continued, 
till the King, to carry on his defign for the introduction of 
popery, iſlued out a declaration for liberty of conſcience to a!l 
perſons of what perſuaſion ſoever. The church-party, per- 
ceiving that popery was advancing with large ſteps, inſtead of 
any longer exclaiming againſt the diflenters, thought proper 
to lay aſide their reſentments, and join them in promoting the 
revolution. 'The biſhops declared in their petition to the king, 


that their refuſal to read his declaration of indulgence, did 


not proceed from any want of due tendernels to diflenters, in 
relation to whom they were willing to come to ſuch a temper 
as ſhould be thought fit, when that matter ſhould be confi- 
dered in parliament and convocation. Accordingly 1t was 
boped, by the moderate of all parties, that our religious dit- 


| icrences would, in great meaſure, have ceaſed at the revolution, 
| by the union of ſuch proteſtant diſſenters with the church, as 
expreſſed an inclination towards it: But the proceedings of 
| the firſt convocation in 1689 (of which a large account has 


| mike 


ppi 
pipilis, 


o +! 
' oO 


been given) ſoon put an end to theſe hopes. The king was 


ſo far from obtaining a comprehenſion, that the removal of 


| the ſacramental teſt (originally intended againſt the catholicks) 
| ind the admiſhon of all his proteſtant ſubjects into places of 
| Cult, were rejected by the parliament. All that could be 
| conc for the diflenters was the act of indulgence, whereby 


2 Uſterent view ; for he was in another and deeper laid defign for introdu- 


i Popery, to which he intended to make the heat of the epiicopal party 
ent. It was thought that a toleration was the only method tor 1pread- 
| > Popery over the nation; and nothing could make a toleration for popery 


P45, but the having great bodies of men put out of the church, and put un- 
© ievere laws, which ſhould force them to move for a toleration, and ſhould 
* It reatonable to grant it to them; and it was reſolved, that whatever 
an be granted of that fort ſhould be fo comprehenſive as to include the 
Hence the papiſts were inſtructed to oppoſe all propoſitions tor a 


wipichenhon, and animate the church-party ro maintain their gromid 
ats all fectaries. At the ſame time they ſpoke of toleration, as neceffary 


00th tor the peace of the nation and encouragement of trade. The king be- 


rb on fixing the terms of conformity to what they had been 

IG © War, without making the leaſt abatement or alteration ; it ts plain, 

tended, conterence, and the other appearances of moderation, were neve! 

the preſſ N haye any effect, The church-party, out of their old animotity to 

be ks , ra _ tor what they had done during the war, helped to carry on 

& ius“, £805, till his declaration of univertal indulgence plainly difcover- 
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Algil, a member of parliament, publiſhed a book, grounded on 
ons, on which he had gratted a new and wild inference of his own, 
ce true believers recovered in Chiitt all that they loſt in Adam, and 
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they were excuſed from all-penalties for their not coming to 
church, and for going to their public meetings. 'This, indeed, 
was a valuable privilege, as it put an end to all perſecution 
in matters of conſcience, and ſecured to them the firſt and 
chief right of human nature, of following the dictates of 
conſcience, in the ſervice of God. 

The non-juring biſhops and clergy, perſiſting in their te— 
fulal to take the oaths to the povernment, were depoled, and 
their Vacant dignities filled up in 1691. Upon this, great 
conteſts aroſe, and a ſchiſm began to br: formed in the church. 
One fide atlerting, that the ſtute could not deprive biſhops of 
their epiſcopal character, whilſt the others maintzined, that 
princes had power entirely to depoſe them. Theſe conteſts be— 
tween the two parties in the church were carried on with great 
warmth, when archbiſhop Sancroſt died in 1693. He died in 
a ſtate of ſeparation from the church; and yet he had not the 
the courage to own it in any public declaration : For, nei- 
ther living nor dying, did he publiſh any thing concerning it: 
His death ought to have put an end to the ſchiſm, that tome 
were endeavouring to raiſe upon this pretence, that a parlia- 
mentary deprivation was never to be allowed, as contrary to 
the intrinſic power of the church; and therefore they looked 
on Sancroft us the archbiſhop itill, and reckoned Tillotſon an 
ulurper ; and all that joined with him were counted ſchiſma— 
ties; they were willing to forget, as ſome of them did p!::nly 
condemn, the deprivations made in the progreſs of thr retor- 
mation, more particularly thoſe in the firſt parliament of 
queen Elizabeth's reign, and the deprivations made by the 
act of uniformity, in the year 1662 : Bur, from thence, the 
controverſy was Carried up to the fourth century; and a great 
deal of angry reaving was brought out on both fides, to juſ- 
tity or condemn thoſe proceedings, But arguments will 
never have the better of intereſt and humour: Yet now, even 
according to their own pretenfions, the ſchilm ought to have 
ceaſed ; ſince he, on whole account it was ſet up, did never 
allert his right; and therefore that might have been more 
jultly conſtrucd a tacit yiclding it. | 

Whilit a tchiſm was thus forming in the church, the diſ— 
ſenters were no lels divided about doctrinal matters, and ſuch 
heats arole among them, as jultly expoſed them to cenſure. 
Many papers patled between the two parties, called Pretby- 
tetian and Congregational, in order to a renunciation of Ar- 
minianiſm on one hand, and Antinomianilin on the other, but 
to little purpoſe, Some independents were raiſing the old 
Antinomian tenets, as if wen, by bchieving in Chriſt, were ſo 
united to him, that his righteouſnets became theirs, without 
any other condition, beſides that of their faith: So that, 
though they acknowledpe.l the obedience to his laws to be 
necetlary, they did not call it a condition, but only a con- 
lequence of juſtification, In this, they were oppoſed by molt 
of the prefbvterians, who fcemed to be ſentible, that this 
{truck at the root of all religion, as it weakened the obliga- 
tion to a holy lite 5,” The pretb+terians had been alſo engag- 
ed in diſputes with the anabaptiſts. They complained, that 
they ſaw too great a giddinels in their people, and feemed ſo 
ſenſible of this, and fo defirous to be brought into the church, 
that a few inconfiderable conceſhons would very probably 
have brought the bulk of them into our communion : But 
the greater part of the clergy were ſo far from any ditpoſition 
this way, that they ſeemed to be more prejudiced againſt 
them than ever ®, The churchmen and diffenters being thus 
both engaged ar once (though in different ways) neither ſide 
could much intult the other. 

In 1695 there was a great contelt in the church about the 
doctrine of the trinity. It ſceins, the Socinians had got con- 
ſiderable ground in England fince the revolution. Many books 
were printed #gainft the trinity, which were ditperted by 
our natural death was the effect of Adam's tin, he interred, that believers 
were iendered immortal by Chriut, and not liable to death: And that thoſe 
who believed, with a true and firm faith, could not die. This was a ſtrain 
beyond all that ever wen, betore MM, auc, lince u e {re that all men die, the 
natural COmequenee that reſulted fron this was, that there neither are, nor ever 
were, any trade belicvers. 

tk. The quakers had likewiſe a great breach made among them by one 
George Kenh, a veotchointin, educated at Aberdeen. He had been thirty- 
fix years among them; he was efteemed the moſt learned man that ever Was 
in that ſect; he was well verſe both in the Oriental tongues, in philolophy, 
and mathematics; atter he had been atove thirty years in high eſteem among 
them, he was ſent to Penhilvanca (a colon ſet up by Pen, where they are very 
numerous) to have the chiet direction ot the education ot their youth, In 
thoſe parts, he ſaid, he firlt diſcovered that which had been always either de- 
nied to him, or fo dilguiicd that he did not ſuſpect it; but being far out of 
reach, and in a place where they were maſters, they ſpoke out their mind 
plainer 5 and it appeated to hin, that they were deiſts, and that they tuined 
the whole doctrine of the chriſtian religion into allegories; chiefly thoſe, 
which relate to the death andreſarrection of Chriſt, and the reconciliation ot 
finners to Gd, by virtue of his ctols : He, being a true chriſtian, ſet him- 
ſelt with great zeal againtt this, upon v hich they grew weary of him and 
ſent hum buck to England, At bis ferurn, he ſet himſelf to read jo 
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Thomas Firmin (a noted citizen of London) over the nation, 
and by him diſtributed freely to all who would accept them. 
By this means it became a common topic of diſcourſe, to treat 
all myſteries in religion as the contrivances of prieſts, to bring 
the world into a blind ſubmiſſion to them. Prieſtcraft 2 
to be another word in faſhion, and the enemies of religion 
vented all their notions under the cover of theſe words. 
But, while theſe pretended much zeal for the government, 
thoſe, who were at work to undermine it, made great uſe 
of all this; they raiſed a great outcry againſt Socinianiſm, and 
gave it out that it was like to over-run all ; for archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, and ſome of the biſhops, had lived in great friend- 
ſhip with Firmin, whoſe charitable temper they thought it be- 
came them to encourage. 

Many divines undertook to write in this controverſy, but 
they did not all go in the fame method, nor upon the fame 
e Dr. Shertock engaged in the controverly; he was 
a clear, a polite, and a ſtrong writer, and had got great cre- 
clit in the former reign, by his writings againſt thoſe of the 
church of Rome; but he was apt to aſſume too much to 
himſelf, and to treat his adverſaries with contempt; this cre— 
ated him many enemies, and made him paſs for an inſolent 
haughty man; he was at firit a jacobite, and, while, for not 
taking the oaths, he was under ſuſpenſion, he wrote againſt 
the SOCINIAns, in which he took a new method of explain- 
ing the trinity; he thought there were three eternal minds, 
two of theſe ilfuing from the father , but that theſe were one, 
by reaſon of a mutual conſciouſneſs 1 in the three to each others 
thoughts: This was looked on plain tritheiſm; but all the 
party appl. zuded him and his book. Soon after that, an ac- 
cident of an odd nature happened, 

There was a book drawn up by biſhop Ovorall, fourſcore 
vears ago, concerning government; in Which, it's being of 
a divine imtitution was very poſitively ferred; it was read 
in convocation, and paſſed by that body, in order to the 
publithing it, in oppoſition to the principles laid down, in 
that famous book of Parions the jeſuit, publiſhed under the 
name of Doleman ; king James rhe firſt did not like a con- 
vocation entering into ſuch a theory of politics; ſo he wrote a 
long letter to Abbot, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, but was then in the lower houſe ; biſhop Burnet had 
the original, writ all in his on hand, in his poſſeſſion; by it 
he defired, that no further progreſs ſhou!'d be made in that 
matter, and that this book might not be offered to him for 
his aſſent: Thus that matter flept, but Sancroft had got 
Overali's own book into his hands; and, in the beginning 
of this reign, he reſolved to publiſh it, as an authentic de- 

claration, th at the church of Ungland ha- | made in this matter; 
and it was publithed, as well as licenſed by him, a very few 
days before he came under ſuſpention, for not taking the 
oaths: But there was a paragraph or two in it, that they bad 
not conſidered, Which was plainly calculated, to juſtify the 
owning the United Provinces to be a lawtul government : For 
it was there laid down, that, when a change of government 
was brought to a thorough ſettlement, it was then to be owned 
and ſubmitted to, as a work of the providence of God ; and 
a part of king Tunes? s letter to Abbor related to this. When 
Sherlock ob, erved this, he had ſome conferences with the 
party, in order to Convince them by that, which he ſaid 
had convinced himicit. Soon after that he took the 
oaths, and was made dean of St. Paul's; he publiſhed 
an account ot the grounds he went on, which drew out 


many virulent books againſt him; alter that they purſued 


him with the clainour of trithertin, which was done with 
much malice, by the very fame perions, who had highly 
magnified the performance, while he was of their party: So 
powerful is the bials of intereſt and paſhon, in the molt ſpe- 
CUIative and the med important doctrines. 

Dr. South, a 3 but an ill-natured divine, who had 


ew books, and then he diſcovered the myſtery, which was formerly fo hid 
tom mim, mn he bad not ovierved it ; Upon this, he opened a new meeting, 

a bY 4 print DETAIL he Called the whole party, to come and ice the 
proot that he'd had to et, te cou them of theie errors: Few quakers 
came to his meetings, ut great multitudes of other pe ple flocked about 
him: He breit the quarts hooks with him, and re; & ſuch paſſages out of 
then as CON HK ed luis heute >y tnt he ad 101 charged them taitly ; Hie 
Continued theie meetin, 00 beuig fill, in outward appearance, a quaker, for 
jome years; till ha g pp vile as far as he law any probability of ſucceſs, 


he laid aſide their ex hor , and Wes reconciled to the church, and took holy 
Draers. 

Tor the better underitanding thete matters, it will be proper briefly to 
ſtate the Trinitarian, Arian, and Sochnam doctruies of the trinity. 

The Trinitarians (called Wy Neve adverfatics Athanatians) believe that in 
the Cod-head there are tlvee * co-equal and co-eternal pertons, the Father, 
the Son, and the H oly Gholt, each lingly' God,” aid all thice as exiſting in 
inthe fame undivided ſubſtance but one Go! 
The Anans- en the contrary, believe the . ther only* to be the ſupreme 
God, and thattthe Son and Holy Gbolt derived before all ages, their being 
from him, and are tubordinate to him. 

The Sociniaus allo belicve the“ Father alone? to be the ſupreme God, 


taken the oaths, but with the reſerve of an equivocal fegt. 
which he put on them, attacked Dr. Sherlock's book of th, 
trinity, not without wit and lcarning, but without any meafury 
of chriſtian charity, and without any regard, either tg 


dignity of the ſubject, or the decencies of his profetlion, bh. 3 
explained the trinity in the common method, that the dat, F 
was one eflence in three ſubſiſtencies; She clock replied, and : 
charged this as Sabcllianiſm ; and ſome others went inte the ka 
diſpute, with ſome learning, but with more hear, \ e 
fellow of Univerſity college in Oxford, in a public ferme. | 
preached Dr, Sherlock's notions, and aſſerted; * That ther. 

were three diſtinct minds and ſubſtances in the ring, 

and alſo, * That the three perſons in the trinity are three 
diſtinet minds or ſpirits, and three individual fub{tycy,, b 
The friends of Dr. South making coinplaint of thele worde. 
the heads of the colleges, Nov. 25, 1695, cauſed they t, 

be cenſured by a folemn decree in convocation, wherein th. + 

were declared to b2 * falſe, impious, and heretical,” and ;j 
perſons, under their inſtitution or care, were requircd 10 I 
aftirm no ſuch doctrine, either by preaching or othervif | 
When Sherlock's book was firſt publiſhed, it met (os wa 

laid) with a general applaute ; and Firmin was told, that, f | 
it did not reclaim him * his herely, it would rife vy in 
judgment againſt him. But, when the Oxford decree cine 

abroad, his tormer mrs entirely deſerted him: And ne: 

laid, univerſities (peak but ſeldom, and by way of auth, 

rity ; but, as they interpoſe but rarely, it is always LENS cet Fe 
tainty. Thus the ſame perſons who had boaſted of his b rs 
(not only as orthodox, but) as unantwerable, now turned . 
about, and as much approved the Oxford deereg. Sherlock A, 
(who uſed to lay, © I am ſute Jam right”) quickly pub ihc 1 th 
his examination of this decree, wherein he favs, * thete e alitie 
crecing and hereſy making heads of colleges have condern: 7 
ed the true catholic faith, the Nicene faith, and the t * 
the church ot England.” Adding, in the fame page, three * 
divine pertons, who are not three diſtinct minds and ſubdan. E 
ces, is not greater hereſy than 1t is non-lenſe,” As Sherlock 10 
wrote againſt the Oxford cenſure with the higheſt ſtrains 0: 
contempt, jo the Socimians triumphed not a little upon all this, 4 
and in leveral of their books divided their advei ſaries into real ' 
and nominal trinitarians ; Sherlock was put into the bet ca 
claſs; as for the ſecond clais, they pretended, it had been P. 
the doctrine of the weſtern church, ever ſince the fouth te) 
Lateran council. 

The ill effects that were like to follow, on thoſe different very | 
explanations, made the bithops move the king to {ct out thi It wa: 
tollowing injunctions for unity in the church, and purity nefice 
of fait th, concerning the trinity, which were to be publithel one 
in the ſcveral divceles : From 

I. That no preacher whatſoever, in his ſermon or lecture, Re ha 
do preſume to deliver any other doctrine concerning e Wi ſum 
bleſſed trinity , than what 1s contained in the holy ſcriprufes cemal 
and is agreeable to the three creeds, and the thirty-nine arti ſum, 
cles of religion. Irhings 

II. That, in the explication of this doctrine, they cate- an; 
fully avoid all new terms, and confine themſelves to ſuch ws Mircre ; 
of cxplication, as have been commonly uſed in the 3 Amon! 

III. That care be taken in this matter, eſpecially to vle of 
ſerve the fifty-third canon of this church, whic h torbids od . lhoſe 
lic oppoſition, between preachers ; and that, above all thing), both 
they abſtain from bitter invectives, and ſcurrilous language per 
againſt all perſons whatloever. End y 

IV. That the foregoing directions be alſo obſerved ba 
thoſe who write any thing concerning the ſaid doctrine. What et 

With theſe injunctions, archbiſhop 'Tenifon alſo {-n1 tort) New 
his circular letters, containing many rules and orders tor ge Iele | 
neral obſervation. ELroofs 

This put a ſtop ro thoſe debates, as Firmin's death p red 
{top to the {preading of Socinian books K Woke 

Tot th 
and affirm the Son had no exiſtence before his miraculous concepti9! * Noche 
birth, and that the * Holy Ghoſt, or ſpirit of God,” is not a ce 4 pet enter 
but only the * power, oper; ation, or influence, of the Father. 3 a 

From the ditteretit manner of explaining the word perſon, the Tra : — "ot 
are called nommial or real, Re nen 

* Nommal 'Trinitarians* explain the * three perſons by three _— Fri! 
manners) of 2 e or by three difterencegs? in the God-hic« 
were * Wallis, South, Fillution, &c, This explanation borders up table g 
bellianiſm, and ditters but little from Socinianiſm. The real Im. 8. x; . N 
believe the * three perſons? to be three * intelligent agents,“ having © "a 
underſtanding and will ; tuch was Sherlock at the time of this CON 1 "ke 
and tuch was the late Dr. Waterland, whofe explication of the ttunt, al Fg 
now $0 be gener 1 y tecerved; namely, there are “ three pertons or in! 10 tho * 
gent agents? exiſting in one undivided tubit: ance, and 1s they thus exilt l. ll bs 
fame Undivi. 400 {ubſt; ce, they are all three but one God. * 2 

The Trimitarians charge their advcrtaries with aflerting blaſphemy: 10 ö 2 | 
de: nying the divinity ot thei I Saviour; ON the other Ihe ind, the Arn you 
Socuans char ge the Trinitarians u. inwclenying the 1upremacy of the Fa Ute oy 
with 5 Tritheitm or having three Gouds,? and with aflerting poſi % RP. 
abſurditics 8, atnd contradictions. Ti 22 8 

* Fumin died in 1698, He was in great eſteem tor promoting me N 
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The diſſenters ſtill continued their doctrinal contentions, 
In attempt was now made for a re- union among them. There 
was an offer on one ſide to renounce the Arminian, if the 


Locher fide would renounce the Antinomian tenets; but it did 


oon all theſe proceedings, ſome angry clergymen, who 


120 "ot that ſhare of preferment, they thought they deſerved, 
Iucgun to complain, that no convocation was ſuffered to fir, 
1 o whom the judging, in ſuch points, ſeemed moſt properly 
50 belong : Books were writ on this head ; was ſaid, that 
Ie av made in King Henry the eighth's time, that limit- 
E. the power of that body, fo that no new canons could 
Ile atempted or put in ule, without the king's licence and 
Jtonſent, did not diſable them from fitting: On the con- 
ur, a convocation was held to be a part of the parliament, 
@ that it ought always to attend upon it, and to be ready, 
when adviſed with, to give their opinions chiefly in matters 
Lot religion. They had alſo, as theſe men pretended, a right 
Wto prepare articles and canons, and to lay them before the 
ig, who might indeed deny his aſſent to them, as he did 


to bills, that were offered him by both houſes of parliament. 
This led them to ſtrike at the king's ſupremacy, and to aflert 
the intrinfic power of the church, which had been difowned 


ur this church, ever fince the time of the reformation : And 
Jiadeed, the King's ſupremacy was thought to be carried for- 
Emerly too high, and that by the lame fort of men, who were 
Iron ſtudying to lay it as low. It ſeemed, that fome men 
lucte for maintaining it, as long as it was in their management, 
Land that it made for thein ; but reſolved to weaken it all they 


could, as toon as it went out of their hands, and was no more 
* their diſcretion : Such a turn do men's inteteſts and parti- 
alitirs give to their opinions. 

[his year a proceſs for fimony againſt biſhop Watſon was 
brought to a ſentence and concluſion. He was promoted by 


king James to the biſhopric of St. David's; it was believed 


O 


hit be gave money for his advancement, and that, in order 


* 


do the treimburſing himſelf, he fold moſt of the ſpiritual pre— 


faments in his gift: By the law and cuttom of this church, 


Aue archbiſhop is the only judge of a biſhop, but, upon ſuch 


becaſions, he calls for the athſtance of ſome of the biſhops; 


e called for ſix in this cauſe ; it was proved, tha: the bithop 
had collated a nephew of his to a great many of the beſt 


relerments in his gift, and that, for many years, he had 
Aken the whole profits of theſe to himlelt, keeping his nephew 
very poor, and obliging him to perform no part of his duty: 
It was alſo proved, that the biſhop obtained leave to keep a be- 
nefice, which he held before his promotion by a Commendam 
(one of the abuſes, which the popes brought in among us, 


om which we have not been able hitherto to tree our church) 


de had ſold both the cure, and the profits to a clergyman, for 


| ſum of money, and had obliged himſelf to reſign it upon 
pecmand, that is, as ſoon as the clergyman could, by another 
Wum, purchaſe the next preſentation of the Patron: Theſe 
Things were fully proved. To theſe was added a charge of 


many opprefhve fees, which being taken for benefices, that 


Pete in his gift, were not only extortion, but a preſumptive 


dmony : All theſe he had taken himſelf, without waking 
vie of a regiſter or actuary; for, as he would not truſt 


Pinole ſecrets to any other, fo he ſwallowed up the tees, 


both of his chancellor and regiſter; he had alſo ordained ma- 


A perſons, without tendering them the oaths enjoined by law; 
ſnd pet, in their letters of orders, he had certified under 


bis hand and ſeal, that they had taken thoſe oaths; this was, 


| = ihe law calls *crimen fa!fi,” the certifying that which he 
Ne to be falſe; no exceptions lay to the witneſſes, by whom 


cle things were made out, nor did the biſhop bring any 


Wroofs, on his fide, to contradict their evidence; ſome at- 
pied, that he was a ſober and regular man, and that he 
Þ/0ke often of ſimony with ſuch deteitation, that they could 
think him capable of committing it: The biſhop of 
Puctcſter withdrew from the court, on the dav in which 
| "ng Was to be given; he conſented to a ſuſpenſion, but he 
Au dot think that a biſhop could be deprived by the archbiſhop: 


hen the court ſat to give judgment, the biſhop reſumed his 
Kii 0 5 . 

Flege of peerage, and pleaded it; but he, having waved 
Fitible deGor 

K 5h o agns, for looking after the poor of the city, and ſetting them to 
1 1 ratling great ſums for ſchools and hoſpitals, and indeed, for cha- 
55 - . . , 5 

kg all forts, private and public ; he had ſuch credit with the richeſt 
Won for that he had the command of great wealth, as oft as there was OCCa- 
Nele 8 Tt; and he laid out his own time chiefly, in advancing all inch deſigus: 
Well, IP gained him a great reputation; he was called a Socinian, but was 
. en Allan, which he ver freely owned before the revolution; but he 


WiC n ; . a 
[2 Public vent to it till after the revolution, when he ſtudied to promote 


ls 9 | * 

| Talos with much heat. 
Knees . is a particular inſtance mentioned by biſhop Burnet, of the 
este in 


= ilpoſing of biſhoprics. When lord S:dney was lord-lieu- 
ant of Ireland, 


1 
umb. 29. 


ET URY DF 


he was ſo far engaged in the intereſt of a great family in 
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it in the houſe of lords, and having gone on till ſubmitting 
to the court, no regard was had to this, fince a plca to the 
Juriſdiction of the court was to be offered in the firfl inſtance, 
but could not be kept up to the laſt, and then be made uſe of: 
The biſhops, that were preſent, agreed to a ſentence of de- 
privation. He was a vety ill man in all reſpects, paſſionate, 
covetous, and falſe in the blackeſt inſtances, without one good 
quality to balance his many bad ones. But, as he was advanced 
by king James, ſo he ſtuck firm to that intereſt ; and the party, 
though aſhamed of him, yet were reſolved to ſupport him 
with great zcal. He appealed to a court of delegates, an! they, 
about the end of the year confirmed rhe archbithop's ſentence, 
Another proſecution followed tor funony againſt James, bi- 
ſhop of St. Aſaph, in which, though the preſumptions were 
very great, yet the evidence was not ſo clear as in the former 
caſe ; the biſhops in Wales give almoſt all the benefices in 
their dioceſes; fo this primitive conititution, that is itil] pre- 
lerved among them, was ſcandalouſly abuſed by ſome wicked 
men, who {et holy things to ſale, and therchy. increaſed the 
prejudices, that are but too eafily received, both againſt 
religion and the church. X 
The king, during the qucen's life, left (he afTiirs and bo- 
motions in the church wholly in her hands. He found be 
could not refilt importunities, which were pot onjy vexatious 
to him, but had drawn preterments from him, which be came 
quickly to ice were it} beſtowed, Wherefore, as this was an 
article of government, tor which he thought himſelf un; zualißt— 
ed, yet was unwilling to commit to his winifters, he devolved 
it upon the queen, which ſhe managed with trick and religious 
Prudence . She conſulted chictly with archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
whom the favoured, and fupported in a moll particular mam 
ner. The qucen openly declared a gatnft preferring thoſe who 
put in for themlelves, and took cure to inform herſclf parti 


cularly of the merits of ich of the clergy, as were not. fo 


much as known at court „ NOT ung ANY NW th nts to got them - 
* © 2 " CY 15 1 . * 1 LS 2 1 «3 m FS s- 
ſelves recommended. Upon the queen's death, a commiſſion 


was granted to the two archbithops, and four other biſhops, 
and renewed in 1500, whereby they, or anv three of then, 
were appointed to conment to all hifh Mics, deaneries, or 
other vacant preterments in the church, ſignifying the ſame 
to his majeſty, by writing under their hands. And, duiing 
the King's ablence beyond ica, they were impowered, of their 
own authority, to preſent to all benefices in the gift of the 
CIOWn, under the value of one hundred and forty Pounds A 
year®, It was hoped that this cuurſe would produce atdengtha 
great Change in the church, and in the temper of the clergy, 
This commiſſion gave great 04 nee tothe diſcontented part of 
the clergy, and the new minitte 7 ten preſted the king to dit 

ſolve it. Thoſe of the clergy (o began now to be called 
the High-Church party, and among whom fome great pre- 
ferments had at firſt been given, t fir were potſib!- 10 
{often them, and WIN them %o be heu en aOVErnt nt) 
when they faw preferments went in ano! 
complaint over all England of the want 9. /0ations, that 
they were not allowed to fit or act with ice Hherty, to 


conſider of the grievances ol the clergy, and C 12 q Mager the 


nel, ter up a 


church was in. This was a new pretenſton, nn thought of 
ſince the reformation. Some books were writ 9 juſtify if, 
with great actimony of ſtile, and a high ſtrain of infolence, 


eſpecially $ letter io a Con vocation- mon, by Mr. Francis 
Atterbury. This author (who in the courſe of this hittory 
will often be mentioned) had very good parts, great learning, 
was an excellent preacher, and had manv extraordinary things 
in him, but was both ambicious and virulent out of meaſute. 
He bad a ſingular talent in atlerting paradoxvs with a great air 
of aſſurance, thewing no ſhame when he was detected in them, 
though this was done in many inſtances. Nor did he, in ſuch 
caſes, either conteſs his errors, o pretend to juſtify himtelf, 
but went on {till venting new falſhoods, in to baretac'd a man - 
ner that he ſeemed to outdo the jeluits themſelves. He 
thought the government had fo little ſtrength or credit, that 
any claim againſt it would be well received. He attack«d 
the ſupremacy of the crown, with relation to cecleſiaſt cal mat- 
ters, which had been hitherto maintained by all our divines 
with great zeal. But now the bot men of the clergy did o 


Ircland, that he was too eaſily wrought on, to recommend a branch of it to 
a vacant ſee, The repreſentation was made with an ungue character of the 
perſon : So the queen granted it, But, when ſhe undet Ho, that he lay 
under a very bad character, ſhe wrote a letter in her own hand to lord Sid- 
ney, letting him know what the had heard, and ordered biin to call tor fix 
Irith biſhops whom ſhe named to him, and to require thetu to ce , to her 
their opinion of that perſon : They all agreed, that he lavonred um, in ill 
fame; and, till that was examined into, they did not think it prope: “ pro» 
mote him; ſo that watter was let fall. 


„ The four biſhops were Sacum, Worceſter, Ely, and Norwich, The 
laſt commiſſion was dated May 9, 1720. 
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readily entertain his notions, that in them it appeared, that 
thoſe who are molt carneſt in the defence of certain points, 
when thele points ſeem to be for them, can very ſuddenly 
change their minds upon a change of circumſtances“. 

A convocation had been ſummoned with every new parli— 
ament; but after the firſt convocation, in 1689, had (as was 
related) diſcovered their averſion to the ſcheme of compre- 
henſion, Which was to be laid before them, and expreſſed 
their reſolution to do nothing in it, the king (according to 
the practice of king Charles II.) had ordered the convocation 
to be regularly prorogued, and never ſuffered them to fir, 
This, by degrees, gave a handle of complaint, as if the clergy 
were debarred from the rights and l\berties of meeting and 
acting in convocation. But, upon the king's putting the go- 
vernment into the hands of the tories, the new miniitry, when 
they undertook to ſerve the king, made it one of their de- 
mands, that a convocation ſhould have leave to fir, which was 
promiſed ; and accordingly a convocation was ſummone: to 
meet, the toth of February 1700-1, which was allowed to 
fit and act. Mr. Atterburv's book, concerning the rights of 
a convocation, was reprinted with great corrections and addi— 
tions; the firſt edition was drawn out of lome imperfect and 
ditorderly collections, and he himfelt ſoon ſaw, that notwirh- 
ſtanding the ailvrance and the. virulence with which it was 
writ, he had made many great miſtakes in it; ſo to prevent a 
diſcovery from other hands, he corrected his book in many 
very important matters; yet he loft a great deal to thoſe who 
an{wered him, and did it with ſuch a ſuperiority of argument 
and of knowledge in theſe matters, that his infolence in de- 
ſpiſing theſe aniwers was as extraordinary, as the partv's ad- 
hering to him after ſuch maniteit diſcoveries. Dr. Kennet 
laid him ſo open, not only in many particulars, but in a thread 
of ignorance that ran ti rough his whole book, that, if he had 
not had a meaſure of confidence peculiar to himſelf, he muſt 
have been much humbled under it. The clergy hoped to 
recover many lott privileges by the help of his pertormances ; 
they fancied they had a right to be a part of the parliament, 
ſo thev look<d on him as their champion, and on moit of the 
bithops as the betrayers of the rights of the church : This 
was encouraged by the new miuſtey ; they were dilpleaſed 
with the biſhops for adhering to the old miniſtry; and they 
hoped, by the terror of a convogation, to have forced them 
to apply to them for ſhelter. Ihe jacovites intended to put 
us all in ſuch a flame, as they hoped would diſorder the go- 
vernment. The things the convocation pretended to were 
firſt, that they had a right to fit whenſoever the parliament 
ſate ; ſo that they could not be prorogued, but when the 
two houſes were prorogued ; Next they advanced, that. they 
had no nee«! of licence to enter upon debates, and to prepare 
matters, though it was conteſſed, that the practice for an 
hundred years was againft them; but they thought the con- 
vocation lay under no farther reſtraint, than that the parlia 
ment was under; and, as they could paſs no act without rhe 
royal aflent, fo they contetl. d that they could not enuct or 
publith a canon without the king's licence. Aatiently the 


clergy granted their own ſubſidies apart; but, ever fince the. 


reformation, the grant of the convocation was not thought 
good, till it was ratified in parliament; but, the rule of ſub— 
fidics being fo high on the clergy, they had ſubmitted to be 
taxed by the houſe of commons ever fince the year 1665, 
though no niemorials were left to inform us,. how that matter 
was conſented to fo g-n-raily, that no oppoſition ot any fort 
was made to it; the giving of money being yielded up, which 
was the chiet buſineſs of convocat.ons, they had after that no— 
thiog to do; fo they fat only for torm's fake, and were adjourn- 
ed of courſe; nor did they ever pretend, notwithſtanding all the 
danger that religion was in during the former reigns, to fit and 


a An eminent inſtance of this had appeared in the houſe of peers in the 
{Ht fellion, when Di. Warton, the deprived biſhop of St. David's, com- 
plained ot the archbinhop of Canterbury: Firſt, tor breach of privilege, 
hace ſentence was paſted upon nun, though he had in court claimed privilege 
ot puiltanent, to winch no tegard had been paid: But, as he had waved his 
privilege in the houte of lords, it was carried after a long debate, and by no 
orecwut majority, that, in that caſe, he could not retume his privilege. He 
excepted next to the archbiſngp's juriſcliction, and pretended that he could 
not judge a biſſiohp, but in a tynod of the biſhops of the province, according 
to the rules of the prunitwe tunes: In oppolition to this, it was ſhewn, that, 
trom the ninth and tenth centuly downward, both popes and kings had con- 
curred to bring this power finely into the hands of the Metropolitans ; that 
tus was the conſtant practice in England before the retormation ; that by 
the provilional claufe, in the act paſſed in the twenty-fifth of Henry the 
giglith, that powered thirty-two perions to draw a new body of church- 
laws, all former laws or cuſtoms weie to continue in force, till that new body 
Was prepared : So that the power, the metropolitan then was poflefſed of, 
tiood confirmed by that claute : It-1s true, during the high-commiſſion, all 
proceedings againſt biſhops were brought before that court, which proceed- 


ed ma funmary way, and ag:intt whole ference no appeal lay: But, after 


that court was Taken away, a full declaration was made by an act of parlia- 
ment, tor continuing the power that was lodged with the metropolitan, It 


a on tr Arm gs LL 


the proceſs of Jones, the other Welſh biſhop, accuied of the 14 


act as a ſynod; but now this was demanded as a right, and 
complained of their being ſo often prorogued, as a vial: 
of their conſtitution, for which all the biſhops, but mort ,, 
ricularly the archbiſhop of Canterbury, was cried ou , 
they ſaid that he and the biſhops looked fo much to their u. 
intereſts, that they torgot the intereſts of the church, . 
ther betrayed them: T he greater part of the clergy were, 
good temper ; they hated the roleration, and were heavily ch 
ed with the taxes, which made them very uncaſy ; and this 
poſed them to be ſoon inflanied by thoſe, who were ſeck'yp ,, 
all poſhble methods to diſorder our affairs: They hog.4., 
have engaged them againſt the ſupremacy, and reckon, 4, 
in the feeble ſtate to which the government was now b:gys.. 
they might hope either to wreſt it quite from the crown, ,. 
then it would fall into the management of the houſe 9 
mons; or, if the king ſhould procced againſt them cg. 
ing to the ſtatute, and fue them in a premunire, this mies 
unite the clergy into fuch an oppofition to the goveriny; 
as would probably throw us into great convuliions : Bur n. 

aſpiring mcn among them, had nv other deſign, but to hh 
themſelves into preterment, by the oppoſit on they made, !; 
the writ that the biſhops had, ſummoning them to parlianes 
the clauſe, known bv the firſt word of it Premunientes, «, 
ſtil!l continued: At firit, by virtue of it, the inferior Clery 


were required to come to parl:ament, and to conſent tan 


aids there given: But, after the archbiſhops had the 15, 
cial writ, for a convocation of the province, the other wa, 
more executed, though it was itil] Kept in the writ, and: 


J 
did not appear the leaſt ſhadow of any uſe that had! 

made of It, tor {ome hundreds of years; vet now Joins { 
ſhops were prevailed on, to execute this clauſe, and to fe. 
mon the clergy by. virtue of it “. The convocition ug 
opened with tp.eches, tuvll of ſharp reflections on the bt 


be: 
i 


which they pafled over, being unwilling to begin a vWilpure, 

Dr. Hooper, can of Canterbury, was choſen puolecuior, 
a man of learning and good conduct hitherto ; he was u 
ved, cratty and ambitious ; his deanerv had not ſoftened hin, 
for he thought he deſerved 10 be raiſed moch higher, Ha 
was pre'cnted on the ziſt of February the dav appointed, 
by Dr. Jane dean of Gloucelter, and approved and contirm 
ed in the uſual manner. The conſtant method of adjournment 
had been this: The archbithop figned a ſchedule tor that 
purpoſe, by which the upper houſe was immediately adjourn- 
ed; and the ſchedule, being tent down to the prolocutor, did 
ally adjourn the lower houte. The clergy perceiving, that by 
this method the archbiſhop could adjourn them at plecatiu:, 
and either hinder or break off all debates, refolved to begin xt 
diſputing this point, In the next ſciſion therefore, Februar 
25, Waen the archbiſhop's ſchedule was brought down to the 
lower houle, which was legally to determine the ſeffion, u 
contempt of it they continued fitting, and procceded in tome 
debates of no moment. After which, the prolocutor intimate 


an adjournment by content of the houſec, to mect again i 


Henry VII's chapel, inttcad of the adjournment to mect 
the Jeruſalem chamber, as by the ſchedule, which cxpre's! 
included the whole body of the convocation, and left no pit 
fence fo ſcparate adjournments in either houſe. The act 
biſhop, and a tar greater part of his {uttragans, looked 01 
this procecding of the lower houſe as a declaration of feng 
up a ſeparate intcreſt and power, that would break the uns 
ot the provincial ſynod, and prevent the good correlp0! 
dence of both houſes, and fo truſtrate the comnon merhoss 
of doing any bufinefs. In the fourth ſeſſion, Feb. 25, !* 
prolocutor and clergy did not attend the aichbithop anc 
ſhops in the ſynodical place, the Jerutalem chamber; 
was interpreted to be a ſecond contempt of the authv'! 
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the preſident, and the obligation of his in! 
was alſo urged, that, ir the bifhop had any exception to th archi | 
juriſdiction, that ought to have been pleaded in the lirſt inttange, ang 1 

terved to the conclution 01 all : Nor could rhe archhithop erect ane 2 * 
or proceed in the trial of « biſhop in ai other way, than ne that, ele 
warranted. by law or precedent: To all this no antfwer was made.“ 

bulnets was kept up, and put off by many delavs :; It was 1% "Ie thing! 
new, and the houte was not yet well apprized of it; aud the dan ane 
which the debate was taken up in the houie, it ended in am Oman νe 
it was hoped the king would not fill that tec, till the houte tand beben 
tatished, in the point of the uchbiſhep's authority: 8 the vin * 


Eat! 10 


not diſpoſed of tor tome years ! And this umcertainty put 4 81 


WM, 


1+ ( 


Burnet II. 250. 
In the bithops writs of ſuramor.s to partiament, there 1s a claute © 
them to ſinnmon to parhament the dean, chapter, archdeacons, ade 8 
their reſpective dioceies. As this clue, called the Præmunientes cue 
ſometimes omitted in the pa lamentarv writs, Dr. Hody fixes the ory 
uſage of it from the 28th year of J. d. III. 1353. The biſhops, bdo, 
priors, to whom Nat ticular write are dit ected. are ſummoned : cum PLE 
pi el4tis, magnatibus, et proceribus de ſipradiftis negotits tractatul en a 
que conſilium umpemurt.“ In the fir it now extant, in Which the 1e 
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i thy A dule proroguing and continuing the whole body of prelates 
| . and clergy - 


The archbiſhop ſent for the prolocutor, and, with the con- 


et of his brethren, put theſe two queſtions to him: 1. Whe- 
ther the lower boule of convocation did fir, after they were 


prorogued by his grace on the 25th inſtant ? 2. Whether 


' they did meet this morniug, without attending in this place, 
to which they were prorogued ? Upon ſome ditcourle the 


prolocutor ſaid, That the lower houſe was preparing ſome— 
what to lay before his grace and the upper houſe, concern- 
ing the methods of prorogation, and ſome other things of 
The archbiſhop anſwered, That he and his brethern 
were ready to receive, whatloever ſhould be offered by them, 
and would conſider of it, and do upon it what ſhould appear 
to them to be juſt and right: But, in the mean time, he and 


| his brethren thovght fit to continue the uſual practice. 


Accordingly, that the phraſe of proroguing * in hunc locum 
might admit of no diſpute, it was in the ſchedule of the day 
exprefsly ſpecified, © in hunc locum vulgo vocat' Jeruſalem 
Chamber: To which the lower houſe ſubmitted to paſs a 
ſalro jure; and at the next ſeſſion, March 6th, the prolocu- 
tor, with ſeveral members, attended the archbiſhop and bi- 
ſhops in the Jeruſalem chamber, according to the laſt ſche- 
dule ; and being ſoon diſmitſed, went to their own houſe, 
from whence, in a little time, they carried up a report of a 
committee, appointed to ſearch the convocation books, tor 
directions concerning the prorogations of their houſe. The 
report was thus: | 

1. We find that the common uſage of this houſe has been 
to continue fitting, till the prolocutor did prorogue or ad- 
journ, or intimate the adjournment or prorogation thereof, e1- 
ther perſonally, or by ſome member ot this houſe, thereunto 
deputed by him: And in both theſe caſes (as we conceive) 
with the conſent of this houſe. And we alſo find by fome 
inſtances, that this houſe did not always prorogue and ac. 
journ to the ſame day with the upper houſe. 

2, We find the like common uſage by this houſe to have 
been, that when, in the upper houſe, the convocation was 
prorogued or adjourned, by the words“ in hunc locum,“ this 
houſe did meet apart from the fame, at the fame particular 
place where it fat laſt, And when the convocation was pro- 
rogued or adjourned to ſome other general place, viz. St. 


dum, ordinandum et faciendum nobiſcum, &c,? which is the fame ſtyle that 
was uſcd in the writs directed at the fame time to the temporal lords. In the 
24th of Ed. I. they are ſummoned *ad ordinandum de Gquantuate et modo 
ſubſidii.“ In the writ of the 28th of Ed. I. it is, ad facieudum et contenti— 
endum his quze tunc de communi contilio (favente dyinino) ordinart contige- 
nt,” This form continued to the 2cth of Ed. II. and after that to 
the 10th of Ed. III. The 2oth of Ed, II. it begun to be © ad content- 
endum his quæ tunc, &c. Afterwards to the 5th of Rich. II. it was iome— 
times * ad faciendum et conſentiendum; ſometimes, but more often, ad on— 
ſentiendum' only, From the laſt parliament of that year down to theſe 
tunes, it has all along continued fo, The clauſe now 18 always in theſe words : 
f Premonenites decanum et capitulum &eleſiæ veſtræ Cant. ac archidiaconos 
totumque clerum veſtrum dioceſ. quod ndem decanus et archidiacont in pio— 
pri's pet ſonis ſuis prædictum capitulum per unum, idemque clerus per duos 
procuratores idoneos, plenam et ſutticientem poteſtatem ab ipſts capitulo & 
clero divitim habentes, prædictis die et loco perfonaliter interſint ad contentt- 
cudlun his qua tunc ibidem de communi contilio dicti regni noſtri divina fir- 
vente clementia contigerit ordinari.* From the inferior clergy being thus 1um- 
moned to parliament, a diſpute was now 1et on foot, Whether thete parlia— 
mentary aflemblies? were all * ecclefiaſiical ſynods.“ Atterbury attetted, 2 
convocation is an attendant upon a parliament of England. "The clergy 
wee brought to parliament by præmunientes claute, But in procets of tune 
v a miſtake in their politics, they were ſeparated from the parliament, and 
jet til continued to attend it in two provincial affemblies or convocations : 
Which, as they meet tor the ſame purpoſe, and had the fame reatons of Hate 
uerted into their writs of ſumunons as the parliament had, ſo did they keep 
Cotety to the forms, and manner of fitting and acting, practited in par- 
damcnt, and they had parliamentary wages and parliamentary privileges, 
ad attended the parliament as one of the I hree States of the realm. Theie 
Da hamentary convocations came in the room of provincial councils, winch 
em the beginning of chriſtianity met twice a year, and needed no leave, 
tlr futher aſſerts, the clergy have not only a right to meet and ft un convo— 
chu as often as a new parliament fits, but a right alſo (when met) of treat- 
g about ſuch affairs as he within their ſphere, and of coming 


» It refolntions about them, without being obliged antecedently to quality 


dene Aon ö 6 * 
3 emlelves for fuch acts and debates by a licence under the broad teal of Eng- 


* N they cannot make a canon, yet they [peak the tente of the 
N ergy of the kingdom in matters proper for them to intermeddle un: 
©, May petition, advite, addreſs, repreſent, give their judgment whete it 
mY ies or their ceuſures either of men or books where it may be need- 
Aud ſuggeſt the fitteſt methods of ſecuring the chriſtian faith, and of 
cal * revival of old hereſies and errors, and the growth of new ones. 
els clauſe inte that the Præmunientes in the biſhops writ is not an idle me- 
5 wy; ny Pro only on a particular occalion, and continued by accident, 
ercrof, or e ee ſummons of the clergy to parliament ; tuch as they 
whey ee. returns to, as often as it went out, aud cid expreisiy 
« rakes this he gives inſtances till the time of Henry VIII: And then 
ergy of mer prove, that the writ to the two archbiſhops to convene the 
R has ar na provinces, though it does not expreisly menti. n a parliament, 
together thay reterence to it: Fhe original de ſign of it's iſſuing out 
—Witory da 10 e biſhop's writ, being only Wer an obedience to the pre- 
Wore full ule ot it, aud to make the clergy's parliamentary attendance the 
Yo and certain, | 

b hes contrary, Kennet aſſerts, Dioceſan Synods are more ancient thin 
val, The preſbyters are no authoritative part of Provincial Synod. 


jeſty, on March 10, by the archbiſhop. 
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Paul's, and Lambeth, then alſo this houſe did aſſemble in a 
ſeparate place, diſtinctly from their lordthips. And farther, 
we find no footlteps of evidence to conclude, that it was ever 
the practice of this houſe to attend their lordſhips before this 
houſe dic meet and fit, purſuant to their former adjournment, 
But when this houſe hath fit met and lat, it hath been the 
conſtant practice to attend their lordſhips with buſineſs of their 
own motion, or when they were called up to their ! 
by a ſpecial meſlenger, 

This paper was ordered by the archbiſhop to be read, 
though it was mtitled, A report of the committee,” and 
did not run in the name of the houſe, as it ſhould have done ; 
and then referred the examination of it ro a committee of bi- 
ſhops. In the mean while, the archbiſhop delivered to the 
prolocutur the form of an“ humb'e addrets to his majeſty,” 
and propoled to him the conſcut of the lower houſe, which 
was given without amcendinentr, only they propoled it might 
be * Reforined Churches,” inftead of *Retornied Relig'on :* And 
with the alteration of that word, it was prelented to his 1na- 

Y | 10, It contained thanks 
to his maj fty for his conſtant protection, and favour to the 
church of England; an acknowledginent of his pious concern 
for the retormed churches in general, and an aflurance of their 
ſtedtaſt fidelity and afteQion, and readineſs to maintain the 
lupremacy as {cttled by law, &c. And they were graciouſly 
received by the king. He thanked them for their promites 
of maintaining his ſupremacy according to law; beyond 
which he aflured them he never would extend it. 

During theſe diſputes, that the lower houſe might expreſs 
a Zeal tor matters of religion, they retolved to IFOCE: (| ag aint 
lome bod books; they began with one, entitled, Chriſtianity 
not myſterious, wrote by one Toland, a man of a bold and 
petilant wit, wo pitted for a Socinian, but was believed to 
bra man of no religion: 


91 athips 


they drew forme propofitions out of 
this buok, but did it with fo little judgment, that they patled 
Oven the worſt that were in it, and ſingled out Tome, that how 
1 ioever they were meant, yet were capable of a good ſenſeP ; 
Tracy brought up the cenſure that they had paffed on this 
book, to the biſhops, and defired then to agree to their 
ralolutions: this ſtruck fo directly at the epitcopal au- 
thority, that it ſecmed flrange to fee men, who had fo long 
atlerted the divine right of epilcopacy, and that preſbyters 


That Capitulu Proctors were fommonet to our convocations, not for coun— 
tel or necetiiiry content in fpriaal tatturs, but for te: 
roms, which were oiten thetic treated ot ; INTO LEY the GOVCTANICne 
wr the iriclonabic aid and taxes. He diftinginthes between tie Eecleiate 
ton Synods, winch had no authority in, o dependence on, the purhamont, 
zul Parhamentary Atembi:s of the clergy, 


TINT moſt (ions 4nd en 


L979] Fi) 


He ſays, that the lower clergy tor many ages dd not come to provincial 
ſyuods, but tor a dutitul attendance on the biſhops, and oftered only a tubs 
mulve approbation of their ats: And that their coming to parliamentary 
aflemblics, was to give non: was by dev | ' 


Al that nt s found expect ren 
that the fame clergy, as was timmoned tothe nth 


1141 pu liament, ſhould at 
the lame tine be fummoned to a provincttl tz nod or atlembly, concur 
rent with that parliament. But this was. by auother writ, beides that con- 
taned in the bithop's fſummhis, with the clauſe Proemumentes ; And even 
by another Writ from the king. And he chirges Mr, Atrerbury with mi— 
ſcrable contuſion all along, as it he thought every parliamentary mecting of 
the Clergy, io be aum ecclefiatltical. ty nod. and every ecclenhatitical {y nod, fo 
be a parhwupentary body of the 
tilie in fact and Jaw, He takes a great «cal of patos to rectity the matters 
of the Pi;rmunentes claufe:“ And then tens, that the Engliſh clergy 1 
ther own parliamentary convocationg, taxee their own bod, to the: 
. 106 1 Which Tf {4 (oHNOWwing 10 it 113 01 DOLLNINER 4:1 1004, i 111EANzIES 
Wil V concerto het CEU the YWOVETILOS (Of The chuich, 414 the Ieatiiing nen 
bers of the houſt of commons, the ciergy were in tlevee to recede from the 
ly«s D irom the! ny 2 
Cicualtical lenefites were to be nov zettel, (as their 


betore) upom the fanic foot and level with 
z 


cicrgy ; than which nothing is more 


At 60 jt! thorn ce— 
temp ral eitdes were 
th all. other Engl tubzcets in the 
bills beguunming it the houte of comments.” And thus depastuig trum their 
ancient Practice Ol taxing them | Ives, he end of the remumentes he l1ysS 
was loſt, Rectors und vicors being non taxed tor their glebe and tythcs, 
by the commons, live 4 vote in electing nenbers: And theretare have the 
lets Cccahon 0 54 now repretcnted * ALY ine ers Ot then: Gen body. 

Hody confiders 4 conveocition either ww ite, 45 it is a fynod, and called 
by the ar hbiſlop”s mandu'c, Of! ds ut is a put ot the parliament, and um- 
moned by a roy al wil directed 10 £200 pitt ular bithop. He obſerves, they 
that are ſummoned bv the * Fiamuniciut's ciante,) hive not fat in par hs 
mend tor one tundteds ot Veils. 101 10 8s together, the writ has 
been ſeldom exccured, ot it executed, rover cttettually obeyed ;- that is, it 
has not been fo obeyed, 4s to be retirucd into the crown-ofhce, and no one, 
tor tome ages, has been ſ centtituted a pioxy for any ot the inferior clergy, 
as to be tent upon that errand, Alter ma remarks upon the * Pramunici » 
tes clautc,* he concludes, that it was continued in the wiits, atter it became 
a conſtant cuſtom tor the clergy to meet im wpaiate body by virtue of the 
archbuh INE mandate, that thereby nu princes might alert their right ot 
calling the clergy (if they pleate) to pathament ; whuch the clergy oppoicd, 
as an invation and wroad upon their tbe! ties, ? 

P The politivns extracted out of 'Toland's book were as follow: 


* : : 1 : : * 1 * x . 
CUMNONary right Of taxing tin! 


© Pof. 1. I conclude, That neither God himſelf, nor any of his attributesg 
are myiterious to us, for want of 2dequate ens, 

Pol. 2. No doubt on it, as tar us any church allov's of myſteries, ſo far 
it is anti-chonitian, and may, with a great deal of juſtice, though little honour, 
claim kindred with the 1carlet whore. 

« Pol, 3. To ſpeak ficely, contradiction and myſtery are two emphatical 

-ays of 1aying nothing. : 
ways ot 1aying g 
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were only their aſſiſtants and counſel (according to the lan- 

uage of all antiquity) now atſume to themſelves the moſt 
Important act of church government, the judging in points 
of doctrine. Hence it appeared, how foon men's intereſts 
and paſſions can run them from one extreme to another, The 
biſhops ſaw, that their defign was only to gain ſome credit to 
themſelves, by this ſhew of zeal for the great articles of 
religion; ſo they took advice of men learned in the law, how 
far the act of Submiſſion, in the twenty-fifrh of Henry the 
Eighth, did reſtrain them in this caſe 4. There had been 
the like complaint made in the convocation 1689, of many 
ill books then publiſhed ; and the biſhops had then adviſed 
both with civilians and common lawyers in this matter : they 
were anſwered, that every biſhop might procced in his own 
court, againſt the authors or ſpreaders ot ij] books, within 
his diocele : but they did not know of any power the convo- 
cation had to do it : it did not ſo much as appear, that they 
could ſummon any to come before them : and when a book 
was publiſhed, with the author's name to it, the condemning 
it, without hearing the author upon it, ſeemed contrary 
to the common rules of juſtice. It did not ſeem to be 
a court at all, and fince no appeal lay from it, it certainly 
could not be a court, in the firſt inſtance. When this quel- 
tion was now again put to lawyers, namely, Whether the 
convocation's giving an opinion concerning a book that is 
heretical, impious, and immoral, is contrary to law? Some 
were afraid, and others were unwilling to anſwer it: but 
fic Edward Northey, afterwards attorney-gencral, thought 
the condemning books was a thing of great conſequence; 
fince the doctrine of the church might be altered, by con- 
demning explanations of one fort, and allowing thoſe of 
another; and fince the convocation had no licence from the 
king, he thought that, by meddling in that matter, they 
ſhould incur the pains in the ſtatute : fo all further debate of 
this matter was let fall by the biſhops “. 

Wen the hiſhops had confidered the report brought up 
from the lower houſe, they drew a copious anfwer to It, in 
which all their precedents were exainined and anſwered, and 
the matter was lo clearly ſtated, and fo fully proved, that it 
was hoped the diſpute was at an end. But the lower houſe, 
after having fate ſome time about a reply, inſtead ot going on 
with it, voted, on the 31ſt of March 1701, their own right 
to adjourn themſelves, and then ſent the prolocutor with 
a mettige to the upper houle, intimating, that they had 
confidered their reply, which did not give them the ſatis— 
faction they deſired, and therefore they prayed a free confer- 
ence upon the ſubject- matter in debate. Thus they began to 
affect, in all their proceedings, to follow the methods of the 
houſe of commons. The biſhops refolved not to comply 
with this, which was wholly new. They had, upon ſome 
occations, called up the lower houſe to a conference, in order 
to the explaining fome things to them; bur the clergy had 
never taken upon them to defire a free conference with the 
biſhops before; wherefore they reſolved not to admit of it; 
and the archbiſhop ſaid to the prolocutor, * We received 
vour verbal metlage, and took the ſame into conſideration. 
And whetcas we ſent you two queſtions in writing, to which 
you anſwered in writing; and we pave a large and diſtinct 
anſwer to the fame in writing, in which there were ſeveral 


- quotations referring to matter of fact; we therefore expect 


un anſwer iv writing to the lame, and we ſhall then take the 
matter into farther confideration, and dgefire no time to be 
Joſt.” The prolocutor repiving, That their anſwer would 
take up above twenty theets ; his grace took occation to de- 


© Pot: 4. It evidently tollows (i. c. troin his obſervations) that t.uth 1s fo 
fur from being an implieit aſtent to any tung above reaton, that this notion 
contradicts the ends of religion, the nature of nun, and the goodnets and 
wWidon ot Gul. 7 

© Pol. 3. Having drawn a parallel of the ancient Heathen, and, as he calls 
them, new-comed Chriſtian myſteries, he lays 

© I cond draw out a parallel mach larger, but here is enough to ſhew how 
Chriürmiy became myitertous, and how to divine an inſtitution did, through 
the erat and ainbition of prieſts aud pluloſophers, derogate into inere 
Paganini? 

4 By the z&t of Submiton, the clergy ſhall not preſume to claim, or put 
into ue, any conſtitutions or canons ; nor thall exact, promulge, or execute 
any fuch canons or 6rduances in their convocations (which always ſhall be 
aflembled by authority of the king's writ) wunlels the clergy may have the 
king's roval atffent and licence fo to do, The king ſhall have power to name 
thiny-twwo perfons, fixteen of the two houles of parliament, and fixteen of 
the clergy, to reviſe the old canons, and to abrogate, confirm, or alter them 


' 


as they plente, the king's aſſent being obtained. Provided, * that till ſuch 


revilal and correction of the canons is made, all thoſe which are now received 


(hall remain in hence, except ſuch as are contrary to the Jaws and cuſtoms of 
th real, or are to the damage or hut of the king's prerogative,” Upon the 
, all the proceechngs of the commons and other ſpiritual 
Cuts are founded; tor the canons not being corrected to this day un the 
manner here expietied, the old ones are in fore, with the exceptions betore- 
nientioned ; and this p ovito is probably the reaton why the canons were not 
Corrected in the tullowing reigns, for now it lies in the hieatt of the judges 


clare, © That he did not confine them to length and brezgy „ 
but expected their anſwer in writing.“ The lower houſe n un 
ſolved not to comply with this, but inſiſted upon a tree ch. = th 
ference, a word tuat had never before appeared in the ads e 

any former convocution. They would fend no other write, = 5h 
paper but of reaſons for not writing; which were pref; i; th 
on the 5th of April. Three days after a paper was delivc..; th 
to the prolocutor in an{wer to their reaſons, in which Py BY 
biſhops tell them, That their proceedings had been jrres,, 15 
lar, and without precedent in iundry particulars : that tc 5 
could not fd fo much as one inſtance ot anv conferens it 
defired by the lower hovie : that they. were indeed * ung 
called up *ad Colloquium' in 1689, but that the Conte ned | 10 
of it were ſuch as did by no means encourage the dike bi 
of the like at this preicnt time: and that their pretending i, . 
make a receſs, by their own authority, apart from the uppa on 
houſe, and without order trom the prefident, aS alto}. 00 
new, and fuch a violation of his authority, as could note P!) 
complied with, nor ſuffered, without deftroying the func, 5 
mental conſtitution of an Engliſh convocation.” After « hic n 

we 


the archbiſhop made a ſpeech, and prorogued the conte. 
cation to the th of May. The lower houte took no notte | 


of the archbiſhop's adjournment, but continued ty fir + of 
a houſe ſome time that day, and then adjourned themlcives t ei 
the next day. This was an affectation of independence os 1. 
known to former convocations, and never before attempte, 
any preſbyters in an epiſcopal church. They did ince le 
ſerve the rule of adjourning themicives to the day which ; : ? 
archbiſhop had appointed in his ſchedule, but they dic! 
their own act, and adjouined themſelves to intermeiy- 1 
days. a f 
On the 3th of May the archbiſhop told the prolocutot 

Bac | | to 
that, * what had been done in the lower houſe, as a lou ˖ 
ſince the prorogation, was not only pull and without 4 
thority, but of very dangerous conlequence to the confity : 
tion. And that they could not receive from them, either!“ * 
word of mouth or in writing, any thing done by the fad "0 
houſe, as a houſe in that interval.” At the fame tins th: = 


% 


prolocutor delivered a paper, as the act of the lower hou! this 


this day, which was an aniwer to what had been ſent than arc| 
* 1. L * int: | 
about Toland's book. They therein intimate their appre- the 
henſion of the little need there was to confult lau vers abou the 
that book ; that the archbiſhop might caſily have obtained 1 bol 
licence; that 4 bad uſe would be made of their omitting t ( 
cxprets their diſlike of ſo ill a book: And juſtity their hou 
own proceedings, and much complain of grievanccs the; ec 
ſluffered trom the upper houſe.” pen 
A committee of biſhops prepared a reply to this paper; whi 
ftignitying © That they thought it ſafeſt, and moſt for the in. pro 
teteſt of the church and religion, that in the matter ot To- the 
$ of 
land's book as well as others, they ſhould govern thetulelves hoy 
by precedents of former convocations: That his majeſty was yetr 
the properelt judge, when to grant a licence, and when not; and 
; ws Se | . 
though conſidering the treatment which the licence granted mer 
to the convocation in 1689 met with, it could not be thought [ 
zadviſcable to defire another, till a better ſpirit had appsarcd the 
in thoſe of the lower houſe than either did then or now : That of 1 
they would endeavour to procure a law for regulating the ady 
prels, &c. That the actions of the lower houſe did not agree eng 
with their profeſſions, tor that they had riſen to higher de. thin 
grees of dilretpect and invaſion of the metropolitan and epi. che! 
copal rights, than ever was attempted by any lower houle 0 ſtuc 
convocation before, &c. And that they had hereby gien his 
the greateſt blow to the church, that had been given , no x 
| whi 
to declare, what canons are contrary to the laws or rights of the crown, * 
is more tor the king's prerogative, than to make a collection of « 
laws; which ſhould be fixed and munovcable. The p-nalties of thts att 6s Bull 
impriſonment and tine at the king's will. Whi 
The archbiſhop producing a certain book, entitled, The Balance © 
Power, &c. in the 40th page of which arc theſe words: Are not a great ny the « 
of us able to point out to ſeveral perions, whom nothing has rec: mechaed com 
laces of the higheſt truſt, and often to rich benefices and digutige, but d * 
| A _ agony 2,” ST] 
open enmity which they have almoſt from their cradles profeit to the d“! book 
of Chriſt? It was agreed that a paper ſhould be fixed over fevei u es | dock 
Weitminſter-Adbey, intimanng that it was defired by the fad archbiſhop 4 and | 
biſhops, that the author himſelt, whoever he was, or auy one of the | tern 
many' to whom he reters, would point out to the particular perions, Wr. Frou 
he or they knew to be liable to that charge, that they might be profes lent 
againſt in a judicial way; which would be eſteemed a great {ervicc os | | 2nd 
church: otherwite the above-meanoned paflage mult be luoked Vp q s et 
a pnblic ſcandal, It was now become uſual for the violent party to P W expo 
the biſhops and divines bett affected to the government in church and LAs Fny 
Socinians, or any other kind of heretics, But no proof was made « Gat expe 
Davenant, or by any one who faggelted this ſcandal to him. All mee ö 
divines were looked upon by ſome hot men, with an ill eye, 3s ory nf 
were cold and indifferent in the-matters of the church: That hen Mito 
fron a gentlenets, both of temper and principle, was reprefented 10 aff * * 
ni1tmnon to tavour Uitienters, which paiſgd among many, tor 4a Mole helle lowe 
thing than leaning to popery ittelt, Way 
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$ ünce the proſbyterian aff-aibly that fate at Weſtminſter, in 
W the late times of confuſion.” 


The lower houſe going on to fit in intermediate days, Dr. 
Sherlock, and many of the molt eminent and learned among 


them, not only refuſed to fit with them on thoſe days, but 


thought 1t was incumbent on them to proteſt againſt their 
proceedings 3 but the lower houſe refuſing to ſuffer this to 
be entered in their books, they exhibited a complaint in wri- 
ting to the archbiſhop, and ſubſcribed their names to it. The 
party fitting alone in the intermediate days, they entered in- 
to ſuch a ſecrecy, that it could not be Known what they ſate 
ſo cloſe upon. The archbiſhop therefore appointed five 
biſhops to meet a committee of the lower houſe (not excced- 
ing ten) to inſpect the acts of each houſe in this convocation, 
and report their judgments. But though this had often been 
gone, yet upon this occafion the lower houſe refuſed to com- 
ly with it, or to name a committee. This was ſuch an un 
recedented invaſion of the epiſcopal authority, that the up- 
per houſe came to a reſolution to receive nothing from them, 
till that irregularity was ſet right. 

As the lower houſe was highly incenſed againft the biſhop 
of Sarum, they cenſured his expoſition of the articles of the 
church of England, and in imitation of the general impeach- 
ments by the houſe of commons, they put their cenſure into 
three general propofitions. 

I. That it allowed a diverſity of opinions, which the arti- 
cles are framed to avoid. 

II. That it contained many paſſages contrary to the true 
meaning of the articles, and to other received doctrines of 
the church. 

III. That ſome things in it were of dangerous conſequence 
to the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and drro- 

ated from the honour of the reformation. Biſhop Burnet 
begged that the archbiſhop would diſpenſe with the order 
made againſt further communication with the lower houſe as 
to this matter. Accordingly the paper againſt the biſhop was 
brought up and received. 
which theſe general heads referred, could never be learned ; 
this was a ſecret lodged in confiding hands. For when the 
archbiſhop moved for the particulars of their charge againſt 
the book, they would enter into none, unleſs they might at 
the ſame time offer ſome other matters, which the upper 
houſe would not admit of k. 

On the 2oth of June, the prolocutor appeared in the upper 
houſe, and the archbiſhop told him (as betore) that he could 
receive no paper but that containing the particularities of the 
general charge againſt the biſhop of Sarum's expoſition, 
which at the biſhop's requeſt he was ready to receive. The 
prolocuror ſaying he had two papers, but could not preſent 
the one without the other, without the direction of the lower 
houſe, went back for the opinion of the houſe, but did not 
return till the convocation was prorogued to Auguſt the jth, 
and thence to September the 18th, and fo on, till the parlia— 
ment was diflolved, and the convocation with it. 

In theſe proceedings the biſhops were unanimous, except 
the biſhops of London, Rocheſter, and Exeter : The biſhop 
of London had been twice diſappointed of his hopes of being 
advanced to the ſee of Canterbury ; ſo for ſeveral years he was 
engaged with the tory party, and oppoſcd the court in every 
thing, but with little force or authority: The bithop of Ro- 
cheſter had been deeply engaged in the former reigns, and he 
ſtuck firm to the party, to which, by reaſon of the liberties of 
lus life, he brought no ſort of honour. Theſe biſhops gave 
do great reputation to the proceedings of the lower houſe, to 


which they adhered ; they likewiſe entered their diſſent to the 


* Theſe were, the deans Sherlock, Wichart, Freeman; the archdeacons 

ull, Stanley, Jeftery, Trimael, Bouchier; the proctors, Verney, Evans, 
\lutetoot, Pooley, Little. 

A committee of biſhops being appointed to declare their judgment of 


| the extraordinary proceedings of the lower houſe, upon occation of the 
| complaint againſt the biſhop of Sarum, they declared it their opinion, 
| [hat the lower houſe had no manner of power, judicially to cenſure any 
| 90k; That they ought not to have entered upon the exainination of a 


ary of any biſhop of this church, without firſt acquainting the preſident 
rx biſhops ; That their cenſuring the biſhop of Sarum's book in general 


terms, without mentioning the particular paſſiges on which the cenfure was 
Founded, was defamatory and ſcandalous : That that biſhop by his excel- 
Pere ot the reformation,” approved by both houſes of parliament, 
deſe ed 3 had done great ſervice to the church of England, and 
"0 the thanks of their houſe : And, that though private perſons may 

Found the articles of the church, yet that it could not be proper for the 


tOnvac ation. . 5 0 
— this time to approve, and much lefs to condemn, tuch private 
| ions, 


| tan &vithſianding Atterbury's book had been proved to be falſe in many 
g » yet 


tr of th; we find the following remarkable paſſage concerning it in the 
When us Convocation, publiſhed in 1702 in 4to. 

lower ark April the 8th, Dr. Finch returned from the upper houſe to the 

Wan „un an account that no meſſuge would be received from them tor 


* ae prolocutor's preſence, the dean of Glouceſter in tome reſont- 


But what the particulars were, to 
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reſolutions taken in the upper houſe. From the fire raifed 
thus in convocation, a great heat was ſpread through the 
whole clergy of the kingdom; it alienated them from their 
biſhoj s, and raiſed factions among them every where v. 

Vhilit in England the diſputes about Schi'm, Socinianilin, 
and the rights of convocation were carrying on amongſt thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhed church, and the contelts about doArinal 
points, divided the diſlentets; other kingdoms were no leſs 
disjointed in matters of religion. The Quietiſts were in— 
creating not only in Italy but in France n. The perſecution 
in France began at firſt upon a few Janſeniſts w, but afterwards 
turned to the proteſtants, on whom it had been long very 
heavy and bloody; this put an end to all diſputes in thote 
matters, and a new controverſy aroſe, which was managed 
with great heat, between Boffuct the famous biſhop, firſt of 
Condom and afterwards of Meaux, and La Motte Fenelon, 
who was in high favour with madam Maintenon, and was by 
her means made preceptor to the Dauphin's children, and ad. 
vanced to the arbhbiſhopric of Cambray. Fenelon wrote a 
treatile of ſpiritual maxims, according to the ſubtility of the 
Myſtics. In this treatiſe, he diſtinguiſhed between thar, 
which was fallly charged upon them, and that which was 
truly their doctrine ; He pur the pet fection of a {piritual life, 
in the loving of God purely for hint li, without any regard 
to burſelves, even to our own falvation: And in our being 
brought to ſuch a {tate ot indifference, as to have no will nar 

; 

defire of our own, but to be to pertecaly united to the will of 
God, as to rejoice in the hope of heaven, only becauſe it is 
the will of God, to bring us thither, without any regard to 
our own happineſs. Bofluet wrote fo tharply againit him, 
that one is tempted to think, a rivalcy tor favour and pretcr- 
ment had as great a ſhare in it, as zeal for the truth. The 
matter was ſent to Rome. Fenclon had fo many authoriſed 
and canonized writers of his fide, that many d eſtenctions muſt 
be made ule of to feparate them from him; but the king was 
much fet againſt him; he put hin from his attendance on 
the young princels, and ſent him to his diocele ; his diforuce 
ſerved to raiſe his character. Madam Maintenon's viol-2t 
averſion to a man, ſhe ſo lately rated, was imputed to his 
not being ſo tractable as ſhe expected, in perſuading the 
King to own his marriage with her. | 
1ecture, 

At this time alſo a breach was running through the Luthe- 
ran churches, It appeared at ſift openly at Hamburgh, 
where many were going into ftricter methods of picty, who 
from thence were called Pietiſts. There is no difference of 
opinion between them and the ret, who ave moſ ripil to old 
forms, and are jealous of «ll new things, elpecially of a 
ſtricter courſe of devotion bryond what they Ltnemfelves arc 
inclined to practice. But to retuin to England. 

With the new parliament TC ling {ur moncd a new Con- 
vocation. Dr. Sherlock preached a Jatin ſermon at the 
opening, and Dr. Woodward (a crvitiin grown popular by 
nis oppohtion to his dioceſan, to whom he owed his prefer 
ments) carricd it for prolocutor againtt Dr. B-veridge, arch- 
deacon of Colcheſter. The firſt act ot the two houſes was an 
addreis to the king, the 224 of January, on occaſtun of the 
French king's p:oclaming the pretender, 

They exptefled therein the deep relentment every one of 
them had, at their firſt hearing of the gent indignity which 
the French king offered to his mareity amt his people, in de- 
claring the pretended prince of Wales to be king of his 
majeſty's realms and dom:mons, They renewed their pro— 
teſtations of a firm and unihiken allegiance : And atſured his 
majeſty, they would do their utmod endeavouis, in their 


But this is only con— 


ment tgok occuſion to fav, that fince the upper houte Cente'd this cocrefpon— 
dence with them, it was now tune tor the haue to return their thanks to 
Mr. Atterburv, tor his learned pains in afferiing ati vindieating the rights of 
convocation. Upon vinch it was warm; debated, and the form of thanks 
being propoted to be changed, tron * learned pans in aflerang and vincicat- 
ing, into his * endeavours fo aflert and vindicate, upon a dwiſion of the 
houſe, it was carried, as deſigned, in the athrmative, And then the yrolo- 
cutor faid, Mr. Archdeacon of Totnete, Land this home“ (no parhamen 
rary phraie lays the author ot tlic Inttory fEetuta vou our thanks, &. 
Upon which vote a letter was afterwards jetzt to Oxford, * That whcreas Mr, 
Francis Atterbary, late of Chriſt-church, had jo bippily alerted the tights 
and privileges of an Englith convocttion, as ro ment the folemn taanks of 
the lower hour of it, tor his levned pains oh that tubſect. It might 
be boped the muverſity would not be lets torward in taking tome public 
notice ot fo great & piece ot fer vice to the chufgch. And that the woſt proper 
and ſeatonible mark of reſpect to hm, world be to conic: on hum the degiee 
of doctor of divinity by diploma, without doing exerciſe, or paying tees!“ 
Which was accordingly done. | EO 

u The Quietifts or Molinits (Fron Molina the jeſuit) oppoſed the doctrine 
of Grace as explained by St. Auttin, and wete iu that point, mnch the ſame 
as the Semi-pelagians. reg 725 | 

» The ]-nienifts (from Jantenius biſhop of Ypres, 1635) . the 
doctrine of Grace, according to the notions of St. Auſin, ot the Calviniſtical 
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reſpective places and ſtations, to maintain his righful title, 
and the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
againſt the ſaid pretended prince, and all other his majeſty's 
open and ſecret enemies, &c. And the King gave them a 
gracious anſwer, 

The faction raiſed in the lower houſe, during the laſt con- 
vocation, had ſtill the majority; ſeveral books were writ to 
ſhew, that by our conſtitution the power of adjourning was 
wholly in the archbiſhop. The original book of the convo- 
cation, that fate in 1661, being happily found, it ſhewe d 
the practice of that convocation agreed with the biſhops in 
every particular x. But though it was communicated to the 
lower houſe, it had no effe .& 1 upon them; for when parties 
are once formed, and a reſolution is taken upon other confi- 
derations, no evidence can convince thoſe, who have betore- 
hand reſolved to adhere to their point, Accordingly the 
diſpute about the power of adjourning was revived, and on 
the 28th of January a member of the lower houſe moved to 
change the torm of entry in the minutes, which being done, 
the prolocutor, in his own name, continued and prorogued 
the houſe, inſtead of intimating, that it was continued and 
prorogued ?, 

This was excepted againſt by ſeveral members, on Feb. 3: 
Burt it was carried by a majority, that there ſhould be no 
alteration, and that the matter ſhould not then be further 
debated : And when the ichedule of prorogation came down 
from the upper houſe, it was laid aſide, while the houſe was 
proceeding to other buſineſs, A member moved, that the 
metlage delivered to the prolocutor might be communicated 
to the houſe, which he thought they had a right to inſiſt on; 
the majority oppoled him, and they went on to appoint a 
committee of grievances. And then the prolocutor adjourn- 
ed as by the authority of the houte, and the dillenting memi— 
bers proteſted by word of mouth; and before the next mect- 
ing put their verbal proteſtation into writing. On February 9, 
a motion was made, that that Proteſtation might be admitted 
and entered as a ſtanding evidence of their atterting the Jo 
rights and authority of the prefident, This was oppoſed | 55 
a majority. But Dr. Beveridge propoſed a queſtion, 
ther upon ſuppoſition that the houſe may fit upon {ynodical 
butine(s, after the coming down of the ſchedule, till they 
think their buſineſs over, the houſe would agree that the ſche- 
dale ſhould be then executed, and the houſe prorogued to the 
day and hovr there ſpecited, by virtue of the ſaid ſchedule, 
and in obedience to the authority whereby the whole convo— 
eation was prorogued :;* Jo evade anſwering this queſtion, it 
was at laſt agreed, that a committee ſhould be appointed to 
confider of tuch an expedicnt about the prorogation of the 
lower houſe, as might tend to the compoſing of diſputes : And 
eight were fixed on one fide, viz. Dr. Hooper, Dr. Jane, Dr. 
Aldrich, Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Binckes, Mr. Needham, Mr. 
Moor, and Dr. W ynne : And eight on the other fide, viz. Dr. 
Beveridge, Dr. Haley, Dr. Willis, Dr. Kennet, Dr. Trimnel, 
Dr. Prideaux, Dr. Green, and Mr. Lloyd. And this com nittee 
meeting, Feb. io, agrecd, That no fornis of prorogation {hould 
be uſed by the prolocutor aercatter, that were not uſed before the 
laſt convocation: That the forms uſed by the prolocutor in the 
convocations of 1586, and 1 588, ſhould hereafter be uſed by the 
prolocutor in the order they lie in the books, beginning with the 
tirſt till they are gone through: And that they ſhould be pro- 
nounced by the proloc utor, w he n the houle agreed that their bu- 
ſineſs was over.“ After this, ſome boaſted of the advantage gain- 
ed on the fide of the lower houſe, and that the archbiſhop's 
friends had given up his cauſe, and excluded the ſchedule from 
any concern in the adjourninent. This was lo induſtrjouſly 
ipread, thar the eight members of the committee dit 
deciaration of their lene, in which they fignified, ampug other 
things, that they retuted an alreration that was offered on the 
thir article of the agreement torementioned, viz. That the 
ſorm ſhould not be pronounced by the prolocutor, till the 
houſe agreed that their buſineſs was over :* This they re— 
tuſed, becauſe, though they might generally preſume upon 
the archbilhoj's content for their fitting to dispatch all proper 
hbuftacts ; yer they could not agree to any thing that ſhould 
preclude þ s right to prorogue taem immediately, if he found 
it expedient; And that tacy uled the words © pronounced by 
the prolocutor,'” to prevent the putting any queſtion to the 
houle abour * adjourmog themſelves;“ and that the proroga- 
ton might be always to the time and place appointed by the 
ſchedule. 

On Feb. 12, the prolocutor deing indiſpoſed, appointed 


x It maſt be obſe: ved, that the acts of the convocations were recorded in 
the archbiſhops regilters, til! the dearth of archbiſhop Morton, in 1 500. 
The laſt convocation extant in the archbiſhops regiſters, was held 1488 ; and, 


is the lait of thoſe whole acts are entire, except the convocation of 1640, 
dab in Nalſon's collectious. 


After Morton's time, the acts of convoca- 


CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


© Whe-. 


upa\a houſe, and that many me -mbers did not afſent to ſucl 


the dean of Chriſt Church to act as his deputy : And a de. 
puty ſo appointed, had been accepted, had application b. ty 
duly made tothe preſident to approve and confirm him. Bur 
no ſuch application being made, the archb! ſhop ſent for the 
clergy, and prorogued the convoeation to the 14th, tc ; 
them, that an incident had happened of great mon; 
which he and his brethren muſt take time to conſider of, 

On February 13. Dr. Woodward the prolocutor died in h; 
lodgings at Weſtminſter, in very unhappy circumſtance: «The 
archbithop on the 14th told the interior clergy he was much 
ſurprized at the news of it, and adjourned them to Cop 191 
The prolocutor before his laſt ſickneſs, had complained | 
of his biſhop, my lord of Sarum, on account oi his breach t 
privilege in his treatment of him. The caſe was thus: 1½ 
biſhop viſiting his clergy, the clergy Pai) their attend. 
ance: But the dean of Sarum declined appearing as ri; of 


_ oil 


Peuſy, without making a reaſonable czcuſe; nav, let ge. 
grav ated his abſence with contempt. The biſhop cd 
Citation in the uſual method. When the time of une 
afterwards commenced, he ordered his chancellor tg 114 


{tet upon the cauſe, and there was no farther procced'nę 
Upon this a formal compl. aint was, on February 9, prefcat . 
to the upper houſe, in which this was repreſe ated, 
as an unlawful moleſtation of a member of the lower la 
but an injury offered to the whole body of the COnvor. 
in the perſon of the prolocutor. The archbiſhop an ions 
anſwered, that the proceedings referred to were beg un when 
there was no privilege, and that upon the opening ot the 
ſent convocation, a et was put upon the cauſe, nor was there 
any citation of proceſs decreed fince. 

The proſecution of this complaint (which is laid to have 


', 


been carried on with great partiality and prejudice) ceafing 

upon the prolocutot's death, and there being no buinels de- 
pending but the clergy's pre etenſions of excinption from the 
ſynodical authority of the upper houte, the archbiſhop, on 
the 19th of Februar;, diſmiſled the clergy with a {p.ech : 
In which, taking occaſion from their complaint of the bith- 
op of Sarum, he tells them, He hop Yes for the future, they 
would not be furprized into complaints, but! would fay till 
they were aſſuted they were well grounded both in righe and 
tact. He adds, that the choice of a new prolocu! or would 
not now be ſo ſeaſonable, for that many members were ab- 


ſent, attending their reſpective cures ; and that a war was 
breaking out, which would turn men's thoughts another 
way: And that therefore he intended a prorogation. 1: 
tells them, their heats had given great off nc, even to tate 
that underſtand not the nature of the cuntroverly, but were 
concerned that there ſhould be any differences, among fac! 
as were, by profeſſion, the miniſters of the goſpel of peacc. 
The prorogation was to the 5th of March. Atrer the arca- 
biſhop's ſpeech, with which ſome were well ſatisficc, others 
diſcovered their great diſcontent. They met again in Hen 

VII's chapel two days after, and reſolving themſclves into a 
ſort of aflembly, choſe a moderator or chairman. And when 
the*day came to which both houſes had been prorogued, they 
came up as a houſe, without a prolocutor, to the chan 
adjoining to the Jeruſalem Chamber, and there 
bilhop of Lincoln, who, as the archbiſhop's commiltary had 
now prorogued the convocation to a farther day, begg- him 
to carry a meflage to the archbiſhop, of their defire 0 Pre 
ceed to the Choice of a prolocutor, The bithop offered, 11 
der to prevent miſtakes, to receive their, meflage 11 WIiting. 
Upon which they began to expreſs themiclycs do his effect: 
C It is the unanimous defire of the lower houſe, &c. Une 


preſent immediately interpoſed, and ſaid, that they were 0-88 
by 4 , 


we 


jceting Be 


metlage ; aud therefore, at moſt, it could with trutn 12 : 
only in the name of * ſeveral members of the lower hou! 1 
This raiſed a new clamour ; and thoſe who aſſumed the nate 
of a houſe, eſpecially Dr. Finch, fell ſevercly on the men 1 
ber, who thus openly diltented, as a betrayer of their rig 
and liberties. 3 
The King's death, which zappened a day or two after 4 
ſhould have put an ond to thefe diſputes, but inſtead of tha 4 
occaſioned another 3 whether the convocation di "| 
pire with the king ? The archbithop and biſhops were 
ſible, that the convocation, being aſſembled by che 1 = 
biſhop's mandate in obedience to the king's writ, coul W 
longer ſubſiſt, than while the royal writ remained in 1 74 I 
ſince in the late act for empowering the parlian nt to "bel | 
ter the King's death, no proviſion was made to con: tibue the 


all 
nes: 
tions were recorded not in the great regiitegs, but in diſtin volu. A 
which perithed in the tire of 1666. nxocat ons 15 
Inſtead of the uſual form, * it hand co B 


prolocutor intimay 
eſſe continuatam, &c. they entered in their minutes 
nus prolocutor continuayit et prorogavit quoad hand domum. = 
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don rocation. But that part of the lower houſe, who had aſ- 
ſamed new claims, were taught (as hath been obſerved) to 
aal themſelves a parliamentary body, and at leaſt to attend 
15300 a parliament by virtue of the præmunientes clauſe, 
| ich they had lately got executed in ſeveral dioceſes. And 
| ;-crefore they intiſted, that they were ſuch a part of the par- 

iments as could not be ſeparated from it; and conſequently 
it they were no longer a provincial ſynod, they were however 
z part of the national clergy ſummoned by the præmunientes 

clauſe to meet in parliament. And, indeed, had their par- 
Jimentary notions been true, this had been a juſt inference 
from them. But when they came to conſult the learned in 
he law, they ſoon found, that the act for continuing the par- 
liament did by no means include the convocation, which, be— 
ing called by a different writ, had a different , conſtitution, 


O F 


E. 339 


and muſt determine with the king's death. When they were 
under this diſappointment, they follicited ſome friends in the 
houſe of lords to bring in an extraordinary clauſe to declare 
the convocation to be ſtill in being. This was moved by the 
earl of Rocheſter, but the attorney-general decluring it was 
againſt the queen's eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, it was let tall, 
and they were forced to acquieſce in the diflolution. 

Upon the queen's acceſſion to the crown, all theſe angry 
men, that had raiſed this flame in the church, as they trcar- 
ed the memory of the late king with much indecent contempr, 
ſo they ſeemed very confident, that for the future, all prefer. 
ments ſhould be diftributed among them (the queen having 
ſuperſeded the commiſſion for ceclefiaſtical preferments) and 
they thought they were full of merit, and were as fall ot 
hopes. 
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117012. PON the death of king William, the crown, 

purſuant to the act of ſucceſſion, devolved 
to the princels Anne of Denmark, daughter of king 
James Il. by the lady Anne Hyde *. This princeſs was 
born at St, James's on the 6th of February 1664-5. She 
was ſent to France in 1699, which much alarmed the peo- 
ple, on a ſurmiſe, that ſhe was gone thither to be bred a ca- 
tholic ; the bigotry and ſuperſtition of her father, who had 
found meaus to pervert her mother, being well known. But 
their fears ceaſed, when it was found ſhe was ſent there on 
account of her health only, the having at that time a de- 
fluxion in her eyes, which the change of air, and the methods 
there uſed, ſoon removed; and the returned to England 
much improved in her conſtitution and perſon. Dr. Henry 
Compton, dean of the chapel, and afterwards biſhop of Lon- 
don, had the care of her education. 

The duke of York, two years after the death of his firſt 
wife, married, in 1672, Mary of Eſte, the duke of Mode- 
na's daughter, a rigid papiſt ®, by which means, all hopes of 
a proteſtaut male-heir being loſt, a greater value was raiſed in 
the people for the princeſſes Mary and Anne, from the ge- 
neral expe ctation ot baving the ſuccethon continued to them, 
whom, with joy, they ſaw educated in the proteftant re- 
ligion. | 

Upon the marriage of the princeſs Marv to the prince of 
Orange, her father was very preſſing with the king his bro- 
ther, to leave him the diſpoſal of his other daughter the 
princels Anne; but the king thought it more adviſcable to 
hearken to the importunities of his parliament, and marry 
her alſo to a proteſtant prince. In the year 1681, the prince 
of Hanover (afterwards king George I. of England) came 
over to make his addrefles to her: But he was ſcarce got hi— 
ther, when he received orders from his father not to procced 
in that deſign; for he bad agreed a match for him with his 
brother the duke of Zell's daughter, which at that time, 


She was daughter of the earl of Clarendon. The king, when duke of 
York, was contractrd to het at Breda, November 24, 1059, and privately 
married to her at Worceiler-houte, September 5, 1660, in the night by Dr. 
Joſeph Ciowcher the duke's chaplain, Her tather tolemnly proteſted, that 
he knew nothing of the matter, till it broke out in 1662. "The duke thought 
to have ſhaken her from cluning her marriage by great promiſes and as great 
threatmin;*. But the, being a women of a ligh tpirit, ſaid, ſhe was his wife, 
and would have it known that the was fo, let hun uſe her atterwards as he 
picaſed, King Charles II. ordered tome hiſtops and judges to peruſe the 
pivots ſhe had to pioduce, and they reporting the marriage was good, the 
king, not being then willing to break with the earl of Clarendon, told his 
brother he miilt live wih her whom he had made his wite. The ducheſs 
of York was a very extraordinary woman, She had gre..t knowledge and 
a lively fenie of things. She toon undertiood what belonged to a princeſs, 
and took. (tate on her rather too much. She wit well, and had begun the 
duke*'s lite, of which the thewed Dr. Burnet a volume. It was all drawn 
from the duke's journal; aud he intended to have employed Buruet in car- 
rying it on. She was bred to great ftricmets in religion, and practiſed ſecret 
conteilion, Moricy was her confeſlor. She began at twelve years old, and 
COMMUNE, UDVer his direction, till, upon her tather's diſgruce, he was put 
trom the court, She was-generou and friendly, but was too ſevere an ene- 
ny. It was tuppoted ſhe had been previnled upon to change her religion, tor 
a paper was pubitſhed by Mambu:gh after her death, giving an account of 
the g ounds of her convertion, which paper te duke of York ſhewed Bur- 
net all writ with her own, hand, but would not let him copy it, though he 
gave him lcave to tend it t ice. Atter a long decay of health the died in 1672, 
very little beloved or lanemed, Her haughtinefs had rated her many ene— 
mies, aud her friends, becauſe of the change of her religion, reckoned her 
death rather a bleffiiig than a loſs at that time, She bore the duke of York 
four tums and tour daughters, Charles of York, duke of Cambridge, born the 
22d ot October, 100, who dicd at ſeven months old; James of Yoik, 
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was more advantageous to the family. Two 
prince George of Denmark, ſecond fon of Frederick Il 
and younger brother of Chriſtian V. kings of I): 
mark, came into England, in order to marry the prince; 
Anne. Accordingly, eleven days after his arrival, the 
were ſolemnly married by the biſhop of London, in the che 


pel royal at St. James's on the 28th of July 1683. J. 


ears ite 


TT 


marriage, at firſt, did by no means pleaſe the nation: Fx 
it was known that the propoſition came from France, 4 
therefore it was apprehended, that the Engliſh and Free 
courts reckoned, they were ſure he would change his religi 
But theſe apprehenſions were, by experience, tound to bee 
tirely groundleſs. He had now lived, in all reſpects, ti 
happieſt with his princeſs that was poſſible, except in 6: 
point. For, though there was a child born almolt eren 
year for many years, yet they all died: So that the me 
fruitful marriage of the age was fatally blaſted « to ti 
effect of it e. 

Upon the princeſs's marriage, the lady Churchill (after 
wards ducheſs of Marlborough) was, at the princels's e 
neſt requeſt to her father, made one of the ladies of her bed 
chamber, and was at length diſtinguiſhed by fo high a plac 
in her favour, as perhaps no perſon ever arrived at a hgh 
with queen or princels. She had an aſcendant over the prin 
ceſs in every thing: She was a woman of little knowledge 
but of a clear apprehenfion, and a true judgment; a wart 
and hearty friend, violent and ſudden in her reſolutions, ai 
impetuous in her way of ſpeaking. She was thought prou 
and inſolent on her favour, though ſhe uſed none of the com 
mon arts of a court to maintain it: For ſhe did not beſet th 
princeſs, nor flitter her. She ſtaid much at home, and look 
ed carefully after the education of her children. The bs 
ginning of the princeſs's kindneſs for her had a much earlic 
date than her entrance into her ſervice, They had uſedto» 
together, when children, and the princeſs even then exprels 


called alſo duke of Cambridge, born the 12th of July 1663, who diget 
1667 ; Charles of York, duke of Kendal, third ton, born the 4th cf ju 
1666, and who died in May, 1667; Edgar of York, duke of Cam 
the fourth ſon, was born the 14th of September, 1667, and died the bt 
June, 1672. "The tour daughters were, 1. Mary. of York, born the! 
of April, 1662, a princeſs of great beauty and eminent virtue, who u 
ried to William Henry of Naſſau, prince of Orange, afterwards king \\ 
III. and died on the 28th of December, 1694. 2. Anne of York, fecon(| chug 
ter, born at St. James's on the bth of February, 1664-5. Henriett of 14 
third daughter, born at Whitehall the 14th of January, 1668, and de 
at ten months old; and Katherine of Vork, fourth daughter, who uss! 
the gth of February, 1650, and died the cth ot December, 1671, 

d Phe new duchets of York was brought over by the ear] of Peterboi0 
(who had married her by proxy) inthe winter of 1673. She was then! 
young, about ſixteen, but of à full growth. She was à graceful pero,“ 
a good ſhare of beauty, and fo much wit and cunning, that, durmg 
king Charles's reign, ſhe behaved herſelf in fo obliging a maiine!, und tee 
lo innocent and good, that the gained upon all that came near het, 2nd | 
ſeſled them with ſuch impretſious of he:, that it was long before her beth! 
after ſhe was queen, could make them change their thoughts of ll. 
artificially did this young Italian carry hertelt, that ſhe deceived cv 
deit and moiſt jealous perions, both in the. court and the county. oy 
ſometimes a ſatyrical temper broke out too much, which was imp!/lted 10 J 
and wit not enough practited to the world. She avoided the ;ppcaramee! 
a zealot, or a meddler in buſineſs, aud gave herielt up to in20cent eben 
nels, and was univerfally eſteemed and loved as long a8 the was duche 
Burnet I, 368. 

© Their children, beſides ſeveral miſcarriages were as follow * „„ 

The firit was a daughter, of whom: her toyal Inglinets was dei;veres 1 | 
12th of May. 1614 ; and beiny de® was privately intertc' 2 
Mary, ſecond daughter, born at vWintchall the 2d of June, 1685, ee 
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\ narticular fondneſs for her. This inclination encreaſed 
wh their years; and the princeſs always diſtinguiſhed her 
wy the pleature ſhe took in her converſation and confidence, 
Hence it was, that upon her marriage, ſhe was ſo defirous to 
dave her near her perſon . ; | 

After her father King James's acceſſion to the throne, the 
deincels, during his whole reign, kept her court as private 
'. ſhe could, conſiſtent with her ſtation. When the king's 
\-figns were diſcovered, and popiſh counſels began to prevail, 
ntempts were made to draw the princeſs into them. The 
king indeed ufed no harſhneſs with her; he only diſcovered 
ds withes, by putting into her hands ſome books and papers, 
which be hoped might induce her to a change of religion“. 
Lord Tyrconnel alſo took ſome pains with his ſiſter-in-law, 
the lady Churchill, to engage her, if poſſible, to make ule, 
or the fame end, of that great favour he knew ſhe enjoyed 
with the princeſs ; but all theſe endeavours proved fruitleſs, 
ind the prince and princeſs of Denmark remained firm to their 

1g10N, 
NE oogh the queen, after ſhe had declared herſelf with 
child, declined giving the princeſs of Denmark any fatisfac- 
ror in that matter, yet it does not appear that ſhe thought it 
n impoſture ; nor did fhe, in her letter to the queen, when 
de lelt the court, give the leaſt hint of ſuch a ſuſpicion. 
Upon the landing of the prince of Orange, in 1688, the 
king went down to Saliſbury to his army, and the prince of 
N-nmnark with him: but the news quickly came from thence, 
tet the prince of Denmark had deſerted the king and joined 
the prince of Orange, and that the King was returning to 
London. The princeſs was fo ſtruck with the apprehenſions 
0 the king's diſpleaſure, that ſhe told the lady Churchill, 
he could not bear the thoughts of it, and declared, rather 
tin ſee her father, ſhe would jump out of the window, 
The biſhop of London (who, in that critical time, abſconded) 
was then lodged ſecretly in Suffolk- Street. The princeſs im- 
mediately ſent the lady Churchill (who knew where he was) 
to concert meaſures with the biſhop, how ſhe ſhould with- 
draw from the court. It was agreed, that he ſhould come 


order to convey the princeſs to ſome place where ſhe might 
be private and ſafe. 


The princeſs went to bed at the uſual time to prevent ſuſ- 
picion, Lady Churchill came to her ſoon after ; and, with 
her, and lady Fitzharding, and one ſervant, the princeſs, by 
the back-ſtairs which went down from her cloſer, walked to 
the coach, where they found the biſhop and the carl of Dor- 


February, 1686. 3. Lady Anne Sophia, third daughter, born at Windſor 
Es tzth of May, 1686, died the February following. 4. William, firſt fon, 
brn at the royal palace at Hampton-Court the 24th of July, 1689, wis, 
u his baptiſm, declared by king William duke of Glouceſter, who died July 
2, 1700, 5. The lady Mary, a fourth daughter, was born at St. James's 
k the month of October, 1690, but died toon after ſhe was baptized: 
& George, another ton, was born at Sion-houte, the 19th day of April, 1692, 
but died as ſoon as born, 

Sarah Jennings, daughter and coheireſs (with her ſiſter the counteſs of 
Inconnel) of Richard Jennings, of Sandridge-in Hertfordſhire, efq. by 
ki wie Frances, daughter and heireſs of fir Gifford Thornhurit, of Agnes- 
Court in Kent, baronet, was born on the 29th of May, 1660, the day of 
Wyo Charles's reſtoration, and in 168 1 married to John Churchill (then a 
nel of dragoons, and afterwards duke of Marlborough). She was at 
wit time in great favour with the princeſs Anne, ot which the herſelf gives 
ts tilowing account : 

The deginning of the princeſs's kindneſs for me had a much earlier date 
um my entrance into her ſervice, My promotion to this honour was wholly 
wing do umpreſſions ſhe had before reccived to my advantage; we had uſed 
9 pay 2 when ſhe was a child, and ſhe even then exprefled a parti- 
War fondneſs for me. This inclination increaſed with our years, 3 
Ken at court, and the princeſs always diſtinguiſhed me by the pleaſure the 
wx o honour me, preferably to others, with her converſation and confidence, 
8 Ther parties for amuſement, I was ſure, by her choice, to be one; and 
| elrous the became of having me always near her, that, upon her mar- 
x with the prince of Denmark in 1683, it was, at her own earneſt requeſt 
V her father, Hara made one of the ladies of her bed-chamber. 
N hat conduced to render me the more agreeable to her in this lation. was, 
wuntiels, the diflike ſhe had conceived to moſt of the other perſons about 
=, aud particularly to her firſt lady of the bed-chamber, the counteſs of 
<arendon ; a lady, v hoſe diſcourſe and manner (though the princeſs thought 
W agiced very well together) could not poſſibly recommend her to ſo young 
| Altreſs > for ſhe looked like a mad woman, and talked like a- ſcholar, 
r her highneſs's court was throughout fo oddly compoled, that I think 
i y. be making myſelf no great compliment, it I ſhould ſay, her chul- 
;> 0Ipend more of her time with nie, than with any of her other ſervants, 
-10 Mlcredit to her taſte, Be that as it will, it is certain ſhe at length dil- 
a. ed me by fo high a place in her favour, as perhaps no perion ever ar- 
| x at 4 higher with queen or princeſs. And, if from hence I may draw any 
* 1 Nis, that J both obtained and held this place without the athſtance of 
a charm, which in truth her inclination for me, together with my 
— ourpentyne Foie 
** — my temper and tuin o e luftere 
Seay | was, when I firſt became this high favourite, I laid it down for 
by bat flattecy was falſehood to my truſt, and ingratitude to my greateſt 
e al that J did not deſerve fo much favour, if I could not venture the 
. by ſpeaking the truth, and by preferring the real intereſt of my 
before the pleaſing her fancy, or the ſacrificing to her paſſion, From 


out midnight in a hackney-coach near the Cockpit, in. 
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ſet, They conducted them that night to the biſhop's houſe 
in the city, and the next day to the lord Dorſet's at Copt- 
Hall, from whence they went to Nottingham, where the 
country gathered about the princeſs, and forming theinſelves 
into a little army, choſe to be commanded by the biſhop of 
London, which he too eaſily accepted; but the ptinceſs did 


not think herſclf fate, till ſhe was ſurrounded by the prince 
of Orange's friends. 


Quickly after this the King fled into France, and, the 
throne being declared vacant, was preſently filled with the 
prince and princeſs of Orange, The parliament thought 
proper to ſettle the crown on king William for life, and the 
princeſs of Denmark gave her conſent to it. 'The lady 
Churchill at firſt took a great deal of pains (which ſhe 
believed the king and queen never forgot) to perſuade her 
againſt it; but, finding all the principal men, except the 
Jacobites, were for king William, and Dr. Tillotſon (whom 
the conſulted) having convinced her of the expediency of 
the ſettlement propoſed, ſhe adviſed the princeſs to acquieſce 
in it, and carried Dr, Tillotfon to her to ſecond her advice. 
Upon what the doctor ſaid to her, the princeſs took care 
that no diſturbance ſhould be made by her pretended friends 


the Jacobites, who had preſſed her earneſtly to form an oppo- 
ſition, 


Not long after the advancement of king William to the 
throne, the miſunderſtanding between not only the king, but 
allo the queen and the princeſs of Denmark, broke out, of 
which a large account has been given. Though, after queen 
Mary's death, there was (as has been ſaid) a reconciliation, 
yet 1t went not much farther than what civility and decency 
required; and ſuch a coldneſs had continued between the 
king and the princeſs, that ſhe was not made acquainted with 
public affairs, or encouraged to recommend any to poſts of 
truſt and advantage: neither had the miniſtry orders to in- 
form her how matters went, or to oblige thoſe about her, 
Only the carl of Marlborough, after ſome years of diſgrace, 
had been taken again into favour ; and nothing had contented 
him better, than the command he had the former year of the 
troops which were ſent to the aſſiſtance of the States. As he 
afterwards became the greateſt general of the age, it will be 
proper to give a brief account of his rife and character. 

John Churchill, earl (afterwards duke) of Marlborough, 
was ſecond ton of fir Winſton Churchill of Wotton Baflet in 
Wiltſhire, by Elizabeth, daughter of fir John Drake of 
Aſhe, in the pariſh of Mutbury in Devonſhire t. He was 
born at Aſke the 24th of June, 1650. He was brought 


this rule I never ſwetved. And, though my temper and my notions in moſt 
things were widely different from thoſe of the princeſs, yet, during a long 
courte. of years, ſhe was fo far from being ditpleaſed with me tor openty 
ſpeaking my ſentiments, that ſhe ſometimes profeſſed a deſire, and even added 
her command, that it (Mould be always continued, promiting never to be ot- 
tended at it, but to love me the better tor my franknels. 

Favour with a princeſs upon thete terms engaged me to her in the manner 
that it ought ; I mean, by a ſeutiment which 1 chuſe to call Honour, rather 
than Gratitude or Duty, becauſe, while it unplics all the juthre and affection 
of theſe, it ſeems to expres a more duintereited principle of action, For I 
can truly afhiin, that I never conſidered myſelf on auy occation where her 
intereſt or glory was concerned, nor had I any idea of a miſery which I would 
not have ſooner incuried, than the inward thame of being conſcious of a 
{.ilure in this reſpect. "The tacts therntelves, which I am going to relate, will 
in a preat degree evince the truth of what I fay ; and that the princeis was 
perfectly perfunded of it, is, I think, ſuthciently manifett both from her let- 
ters to me, and from that unreferved intunacy ot friendihip, in which we tor 
many years lived together. 

Kings and princes, for the moſt part, imagine they have a dignity peculiar 
to their birth and ſtation, which ought to raile them above all connexion of 
friendſhip with an inferior. Their pathon is to be admired and feared, to have 
ſubjects aw fully obedient, and ſervants blindly oblequious to their pleature, 
Friendſhip is an offenſive word, it unports a kind of equality between the pai- 
ties; it ſuggelts nothing to the mind of crowns or thrones, high titles or um— 
menſe revenues, fountains of honour or fountains of ricles ; prerogatives 
which the pofleflors would have always uppermoſt in the thoughts of thote 
who are permitted to approach them. 

The princes had a different taſte, A friend was what ſhe had moſt coveted ; 
and for the ſake of friendſhip (a relation which ſhe did not difain to have with 
me) the was fond even of that equality which ſhe thought belonged to it. 
She grew uneaſy to be treated by me with the form and ceremony due to her 
rank; nor could ſhe bear from me the found of words which implied in ther 
diſtance and ſuperioiity, It was this turn of mind, which made her one day 
propoſe to me, that, whenever I ſhould happen to be abſent tiom her, we 
might in all our letters write ourſelbes by feigned names, fuch as would in 
port nothing of diſtinction of rank between us. Noriey and Freeman were 
the names her fancy hit upon; and ſhe left me to chute by which of them L 
would be called. My frank open temper naturally led me to pitch upon 
Freeman, and ſo the princeſs took the other; and irom this time Mrs, Mor- 
ley and Mrs, Freeman began to converſe as equals, made to by affection and 
friendſhip. Conduct of the ducheis of Marlborough,“ p. 9, &c. 

e The ducheſs of Marlborough obſerves here, that, had the princeſs had 
any inclination to change her alc the chaplains about her were Juch di- 
vines as could have ſaid but little in defence of their ov.u religion, or to ſe- 
cure her againit the pretences of popery, recommended to her by a father and 
a king, Conduct of the ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 15. 

t His original is traced up to Roger de Courcill, a younger branch of the 
illuſtrious houſe of Leon in France, who attending William the congueror in- 
to England, teceived as a reward for his ſervices a conliderable eltate in land; 
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young to court, and made a page of honour to the duke of 
York, who, upon his diſcovering'a martial inchaation, pro- 
cured him, at the age of fixicen, an enſign's commithon in 
the guards. He went firſt to Tangier, and afterwards to 
France with the fix thouſand Englith forces {cot to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the French king, under the command of the duke 
of Monmouth, who gave him a captain's commiſſion in his 
own regiment, He diſtinguithed hiniſelf in Aliatia under 
the ma:thals de Turenne and de Lorge, and particularly at 
the fiege of Maeſtticht the next year in the ſight of the 
French monarch, who did him the honour to thank him for 
his ſervices, at the head of his army, with an affurance of 
his recommendation to the king of Great-Britain, Upon his 
return to England, the fame ot his bravery, and bis filter's 
favour, raiſed him to be a lieutenant-colonel, gentleman of 
the bed-chatyber, and maſter of the robes to the duke of 
York, whom he attended in his baniſhment to the Nether- 
lands, and in his receſs to Scotland. In 1681, he married 
Mrs. Sarah Jennings, then in great favour with the princeſs 
Anne, the duke of York's ſecond daughter, of whom an aC- 
count has been given. Upon the Duke's return 110m Scot- 
land, colonel Chu:chill was created baron Churchill of Ay- 
mouth in Scotland, the 21{t of Dec-mber, 1682, and cap- 
tain of the third troop of guards, When the duke of York 
came to the crown, the lord Churchill was made heutenant- 
general, and one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and 
{cnt embaſlador to France, to notify that prince's acceſſion to 
the throne. On the 14th of May 1685, he was created a 
peer of England, by the title of baron Churchill, of San- 
dridge in H- rifordſhire. Upon the inſurrection in the Welt, 
in tuvour of the duke of Monmouth, he commanded the 
firſt forces that were {ent againſt hin, and, by his conduct, 


greatly contributed to the victory at Sedgmore, But, after- 


wards finding king ]imes entirely bent upon introducing po- 
pery and arbitrory power, he thought hamſelt freed from 
any ties of former obligations, and joined with the other 
lords to invite the prince of Orange to come over to their al- 
ſiſtance. Upon his leaving king James, he was declared licu— 
tenant-genetal by the prince ot Otange, who, as ſoon as he 
alcended the thione, made him gentleman of his bed- chamber, 
and, on the g9:h ot April, 168), created him carl of Marl- 
borough. The new ca:l commaniled the Engliſh forces that 
ſerved the ſame year in Flanders under prince Waldeck, and, 
in 1690, he reduced the rowns of Cork and Kinlaie with 
Incredible exp-vition. The next year ne made the campaign 
under King William in Flanders; but (as hath been largely 
related) he was ſoon after fadd-:.i4 removed from all his em- 
ployments, nor was he reſtored to favour till the year 1698, 
when he was appointed governor to the duke of Glouceſter, 
and ſerved as one ot the lords juſtices three ſeveral times du— 
ring the ablence of the king, by whom he was at laſt declared 
coinimanuer in chief of the Englith forces in Holland, and 
embatiacor extraordinary and plenipotentiary for the negoti- 
ations at the Hague, in which employments he was continued 
by queen Anne. 

He wis a man of a noble and graceful appearance, bred 
up in the court with no literature ; but he had a ſolid and 
cler underitanding, with a conſtant prefence of mind. He 
knew the arts of living in a court beyond any man in it, He 
caretied all people with a loft and obliging deportment, and 
was always ready to do good offices, He nad no fortune to 
jet out with, which put him upon all the methods of acqui- 
ring one. And that went ſo far into him, that he did not 


Was grandfather to ſit Bartholomew de Courciil, by corcuption called Curri— 
chel, and to Churchill, who held the caitle of Bristol for King Stephen; and 
wiote deſcendant, Otho de Churchill, was the founder of a tpicading family 
in Devonſhire, Soni for ling and Wiltfhue, Of thus laſt county, and of the 
town of Wotton Baijlei, wis Vinkon Churchill, ci; who, having hid a li- 
beral education at St. John's college, Oxon, aſſertèed, and ſuſtered for the 
cauſe of king Charles I. but upon tug reſtoration was choſen member of par- 
lament tor Weymouth, admitted fellow of the royal tocicty, ſoon after 
 kinghted, aud .ippointed commiſtoner of the claims im Island, where he be- 


an to retrieve his broken fortune; and afterwards, by the favour of the duke 


ot York, made one of the clerks comprroliers of the green-cloth to the 
king, By his wife Elizabeth, fir Winſton had ſeven fons and four 
aiughtets. I. Winlon, who died young. II. John, late duke of 


. Mariborough, III. George, born at Afhe February 20, 1653, He 


4 


Jus bred to tC eu- iet VICO, and as above ein) YES gentleman of the 


_ be&-clamber io prince George of Detumnark, He was member for St. Al- 


bins in every parlianment from 1685 to his death in 1710, except the laſt 
„nen ne feived tor Plymouth, He commanded a ſquadron in 1689, and be- 
haved with great brivery m the battle of Ex Hogue in 1692, being then com- 
änder of the St, Andrew, a ſecond rate. Ile was made one of the lords 
commuioners of the adiniralty in 1699, where he corutmucd till 1702, when 
the carl of Pembroke was made high-adaviral, Qucen Anne made him ad- 
miral of the Blue and one of the council to prince George, as lord 


. high-admiral. He. was afterwards admiral of the white, and command— 


er in chigt dunug the inditpolition of Sir George Rooke, Upon the death of 
prince George, his common ending, he retired trom buſineſs by, reaton of 
an ill tate of health, He died unmarried, May 8, 1710, and lies buried in 
the South-ifle of Weſtminſter-abbey, IV. Charles, born at Aſhe, 1656 ; 
at the age of thirteen he was made page of honour to Chriſtian king of Den- 
Wal, aud at ſixteen, gentleman of the bed-chamber to prince George. He 


- 


mau could have hoped for, by alſiſting that king to ſettle yy 


ſhake it off, when he was in a much higher elevation: No. 
were his expences ſuited enough to his poſts. But, whey z. 
lowances are made for that, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
he was one of the greateſt men the age has produced, I 
was in high favour with king James, and therefore he haz 
been feverely cenſured, as guilty both of ingratitude 4 
treachery to a very kind and liberal maſter ©, But it meg be 
remembered in his behalf, that he never dilcovered any of th 
king's ſecrets, nor did he ever puth him on to any violet pro- 
ceedings; ſo that he was in no contrivance to ruin or bag, 
him. On the contrary, whenever he {poke to him ab |, 
affairs, which was but ſeldom, becauſe he could nut | 
with his notions, he always ſuggeiled moderate counſels. Th, 
earl of Galway told biſhop Burnet, that, when he came over:, 
Holland with the firſt compliments upon king James's acc 
ſion to the crown, 'he ſaid then to him, that, if King enge 
was ever prevailed with to alter our religion, he would {er;» 
him no longer, but withdraw from him. So early was ths 
re ſolution fixed in him. And therefore, when he afterwaris 
ſaw how king James was determined, he could not be ces 
tented to ice all ruined by him. He was alfo very doult(ul z; 
to the pretended birth. For thele reaſons he refolved, whe 
the prince of Orange came over, to leave king James, but 1 
betray no poſt, nor do any thing more than the withtrax ing 
himſelf with ſuch oificers, as he cou!d truſt with ſuch a {@ 
crct, This he did with great regret, at a time when it wa 


evidently with hazard to himſelf, it not being then poſſi: 


to forelee that king James would ſo ſhametully delert the 
kingdom; and when he might have been all that an ambitious 


4'1 1h 


pery in England k. 

The princets of Denmark was in this ſituation above defcrib. 
ed, when King Williani's death put an end to it, and plac. 
her on the throne, She was entered on the thirty-eighth vear of 
her age, and from her infancy had imbibed ſtrong pre;udices 
againſt the whips. She had been taught to look upon them 
all, not only as r-publicans, but as enenirs to the Chutch of 
England. This averſion to the while party had been con- 
tirmed by the ufage the had met with from her titer and 
king William, which was now to be all charge to the a 
count of the Whigs. And prince George, who had alto becn 
il treated (as he thought) in the late reign, threw igto tar 
{cale his reſentment. On the other hand, the tories had tue 
advantage, not only of the queen's early prepoſfeſſion in tact 
favour, but of their having athfted her in the uffaic ot ha 
revenue. It was indeed evident, that they had dons this, 
nore in op;'ofition to the King, than from any real retpretto 
her. But tilt they had ſerved her; and the winter befote the 
king died, they had, in proſpect of his death, pa:d ber mars 
than uſual attendance, Hence it is, that, as ſoon as ſhe vis 
ſeated in the throne, the tories (whom ſhe ulually called by 
the agreeable name of the church-party) becarne the diſtic. 

uſned objects of her favour, as will preſently be ſcen. 

Upon the king's death, the privy-council came ins body to 
wait on the new queen. She received them with a welt-Con- 
ſidered ſpeech, expretied in theſe terms: 


My lords, 


OE AM extremely ſenſible of the general misfortune '0 

theſe kingdoms, in the unſpeakable lots of the bing, 
and che great weight and burden it brings in particular on mf 
telt; which nothing could encourage me to undergo, but t6e 
| 


was made major-general of foot, and governor of Kinfale in [rejanc. 
was eſteemed one of the beſt commandcts of foot in Europe, 0! 
was made general in chief, and goveraor of the tower by qucen Ame. 
bad a great ſhare in the battle of Bleuheim; atter which he was go © 
Bruffeis, colonel of the Culditream regiment of guards, and governo: 
Guernicy. He married in 1502, the daughter and heirels 07 J 
Goulde, Eſq, of Dorcheſter, and died Decemb. 29, 1714: in the 5 i 
year of his age. V. Montjoy died young ; as did, VI. Jaſper. \ Me ; * 
bald, bred at Quecu's-college Oxford. He took orders, aud ccd 
ried, Dec. 3, 1685. The daughters were, I. Arabella born at Ain, 108 
She was maid of honour to the ducheſs of York, and afterwards favors 
miſtreſs to king James II, by whom ſhe had two ſons, James Fl * 
duke of Berwick, and Henry Fitz-James, commonly called the Gee 9 
and two daughters, Hearietta, born 1670, and, in 1653, muried 2. 
Henry Waldegrave, created 1686 lord \\aldegrave of Cheltou, Lge . 
James lord Waldegrave, born 1684, was created an cart 1729. 4 Ph 
daughter was a nun. Arabell:'s thice hite:s, Dorothy, e er Oh 4 
died in their infancy, Arabella was married afterwards to £0100 h Þ 
Godfrey, and by him had two daughters; Charlotta, we of Hug! vl 
cawen, lord viſcount Falinouth ; and r.izabeth, wite of Edward [Duncth , 
z It is ſaid, that, when atterwa: ds u ſcheme was forming by king { tho! 
friends in England tor his reſtoration, and a litt was offered fo: lum wt i 
that were to be pardoned, the king, upon ſceing lord Churctull 5 _ 
hiſt, declared he would never forgive hies and in being prefied upol „ Gould 
inhited that he would not pardon him, unleſs he mecited it 7 _ bel 
lervice, Such was king James's reſentment for his being deferted Pd heaps 
whom he-thought ſo much obliged to him tor the many favours Den: 
upon him, f 0 the (0110819 
b A late hiſtorian, in his hiſtory of queen Anne, gives bim c | a Fe 
character: 'The earl of Marlborough was, by natute, deſigned Ior a 
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eat concern I have for the preſervation of our religion, and 
ws and liberties of my country. All theſe being as dear 


|.) me, as they can be toany perſon whatſoever, you may de- 
dend upon it, that no pains nor diligence ſhall ever be Want- 
ing on my part, to preſerve and ſupport them; to maintain 
te ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and the government in 
| church and ſtate as it is by law eſtabliſhed, 
ber, upon this occaſion of my firſt ſpeaking to you, to de- 
late my own opinion of the importance of carrying on all 


I think it pro- 


the preparations we ate making to oppole the great power of 


| France; and I ſhall loſe no time in giving our allies all aflur- 


ces, that nothing ſhall be wanting on wy part, to purſue 


tze true intereſt of England, together with theirs, tor the 
| {port of the common cauſe, 


In order to theſe ends, I 
41} always be ready to aſk the advice of my council, and of 
both houſes of parliament, and defirous to countenance and 
employ all thoſe, who ſhall heartily concur and join with me, 
in ſupporting and maintaining the preſent eſtabliſhment and 
conſtitution againſt all enemies and oppolers whatſoever.” 


The queen pronounced this, as ſhe did all her other 
ſpeeches, with great weight and authority, and with a ſoft- 
geſs of voice, and ſweetneſs in the pronunciation, that added 
much life to all ſhe ſpoke ; and theſe, her firſt expreſſions, 
were heard with great and juſt acknowledgements. After 
this declaration, ſhe cauſed all the lords, and others of the 
late king's privy-council, to take the oaths to her in the ſarnc 
quality, and ordered a proclamation to be publiſhed imme- 


| diately, figniſying her pleaſure, that all perſons being in 


ofice of authority or government, at the deceale of the late 
king, ſhould ſo continue till further directions. 

As, by the act made five years before, the parliament, 
notwithſtanding the King's death, was now continued to fit ; 
both houſes met the ſame day, and unanimouſly voted to ad- 
dreſs the queen to condole with her on this fad occaſion, and 
to congratulate her happy acceſſion to the throne. Then the 
lords in a conference acquainted the commons, that orders 
were given for proclaiming her majeſty that afternoon ; 
which was accordingly done with the uſual ſolemnity, and 
the loud acclamations of the people: Though it is remarka- 
ble, that this day afforded a viſible mixture of ſorrow and 
joy; many being apprehenſive, that the death of king Wil- 
liam, at ſo critical a juncture, might be attended with conſe— 
quences fatal to Europe in general, and to the proteitant 
ſucceſhon of theſe kingdoms in particular. 

The next day, purſuant to their vote, the lords in a body 
attended the queen with an addreſs, “ moſt heartily congra- 
tulating her majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, atluring her of 
their zealous and firm reſolution to ſupport her undoubted 
gat and title, and the ſucceſhon of the proteſtant Ine, 
zpainſt all her enemies whatſoever ; being ſenſible their great 
lols was no otherwiſe to be repaired to themſelves and their 
confederates, but by a moſt fincere and vigorous adherence to 
her majeſty and her allies, in the proſecution of thoſe mea- 
ſures, already entered into, to reduce the exorbitant power of 


France: And humbly defiring, that, for the encouragement 
ot her majeſty's allies, no time might be loſt in communicat- 


ing to them her majeſty's refolutions of adhering firmly to 
the alliances already made, which they ſhould never be want- 
ng, to the utmoſt of their power, to enable her majeſty to 
maintain.“ The queen told them, “ ſhe received theſe aſſur-— 
ances with great ſatisfaction, and that her endeavours ſhou:d 
always. be ſincere to promore the true intereſt of England, 
and to ſupport their common cauſc.“ 

The ſame day in the evening the commons, with their 
ſpeaker, attended her majeſty with an addreſs to the ſame 


te; by fortune and perſonal merit raiſed to be a General; and, by his on 
1vation, and long experience of court-intrigues, made a ſtatetnian : His 
Pn was lofty and well made; his features manly, yet beautitul ; his look 
vi010us and open; his mein great ; bis parts quick; his memory faithful 
on exact ; his penetration deep; his judgment tolid ; his courage undaum— 
ech: He was conſummate in all the acts of a courtier, ſupple, attable, ſedate ; 
"erved, both with friends and enemies ; ſober, averte to luxury; and 
"18h, in a voluptuous court, he indulged himiclt in ſome liberties of life, 
let he fill preſerved a good reputation with all men. He was ambitious, 
bs from haughrinets and oſtetitation. His atcent was fo gradual, and 
5 cb 2 that it appeared rather a growth than a flight; and therefore 
4. * 0 envied, as it ſeemed the more merited. As a ſoldier, he ever 
. man of nice honour, punctual, vigilant, indetatigable : Before he was 
| anced to the degree of a general, he had a courage of the moſt keen tein- 
— _ pe ſome appetite of danger ; and in the moſt perilous encoui- 
3 en him an extraordinary chearfulneſs. When raiſed to the 
th on of an army, he expoled his perſon, as far as neceſſity required, with 
* e unconcerninent as he did before: And in a day of battle, gave his 
ers With all the clearneſs and compoſedneſs imaginable ; leading on his 
of without the leaſt hurry or perturbation, and rallying thoſe that where 
fred without ſharp or tower reproots, which rather damp than animate 
odier's courage, He was an vxcellent ducerner and purſyer of advan- 


upou his enemy; but preſerved humanity even amid{t the horrors of the 
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purpoſe: “ They unanimouſly affured her, that they would 
to the utmolt afhſt and ſupport her majeſty on that throne, 
where God had placed her, againſt the pretended prince of 
Waulcs and all her enemies. And fince nothing could conduce 
more to the honour and ſafety of her majeſty an her Kking- 
doms, than maintaining inviolably ſuch alliances as had been, 
or ſhould be made, for preſerving the libertics of Europe, 
and reducing the exorbitant power of France; they 2ffured 
her, that they were firmly reſolved to inable her to proſecute 
that glorious deſign. And, that all her ſubjects might reſt 
in a full affurance of happineſs under her majeſty's reign, 
they would maintain the ſucceſſion of the crown in the pro- 
teſtant line, according to the limitations in the ſeveral acts of 
ſettlement, and effectually provide for and make good the 
* public credit' of the nation.” The queen returned them 
her hearty thanks for the kind affurances they gave her, 
which could not be more agreeably confirmed to her, than 
by their giving diſpatch in all their preparations for the pub- 
lic lervice, and the ſupport of the allies” And this good 
barmony between the queen and her parliament, together 
with the reſolution of the commons about * public credit,“ 
immediately raiſed the national funds above their former va- 
lue, which upon king William's death had fallen above fif- 
teen per cent. The queen not only anſwered the addreſſes 
of both houſes in this tavourable manner, but moreover ſhe 
received all that came to her fo gracioully, that they went! 
from her highly ſatisſied with her goodneſs and her obliging 
deportment ; for ſhe hearkened with attention to every thing 
that was ſaid to her. 

Iwo days after the queen went to the houſe of peers with 
the uſual ſolemnity, and addreiled hertelt ro both houſes in 
the follouang ſpecch : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


2 [| Cannot too much lament my own unhappineſs in ſuc- 

ceeding fo immediately after the loſs of. a king, who 
was the great ſupport, not only of theie kingdoms, but of 
all Europe, And I am cxtremely ſenſible ot the weight and 
difticulry it brings upon me. 

* But the true concern I have for our religion, for the 
laws and liberties of England, for the maintaining the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown in the protettant In-, and the govern— 
ment in church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed, encourages 
me 1 this great undertaking, which I promiſe. myſcif will be 
ſuccelstul, by the bleſting of God, and the continuance of 
that fidelity and aftection, of wich you have given me ſo 
full affurance, | 

Ihe preſent conjuncture of affairs requires the greateſt 
application and difpatch; and 1 am very glad to find in 
your ſcveral addrefles ſo unanimous a concurrence in the 
{ane opinion with me, that too much cannot be done for the 
encouragement of our allies, to 1educe the exorbitant power 
of France. 

I cannot but think it very neceflary upon this occaſion 
to deſire you to conſider of proper methods towards obtaining 
of an union hetween England and Scotland, which has been 
o lately recommended to you, as a matter, that very nearly 
concerns the prace and ſecurity of Both Kinzuoms, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


“U need not put you in mind, that the revenue for de 
fraying the expences of the civil government 13 expired. 


field, endeavouring to reſtraim the flaughter which uſually attends victory, in 
which he took no greater deligltt, than to {pare the lives of the conquered, 
He wis a 1tiiet obſerver of his word aud promite ; and be gained the affect:- 
ons of the ſoldiers by his good-natuic, and or the officers by his affatlity. 
As a iatctinan, he managed variety of buſigels, citier fiugle, or in concert 
with the prime minitter, with great dexterity, cafe, 21d tuthciency, In 
council he never was ſupercilious or afluming, but conid bear contradiction 
without p hon, and by cool argumentation being others over to his own 
opinion. No man had ever fewer ide words; auc, though he was not mat- 
ter of oratory, yet in debates of unportance he always expreticd huntelt very 
pertinently ; and, by his temper and rele! vedats in dilvourle, he till main- 
tained his 1eputation of a wife man. He had a particular talent ot ininnuating 
hinfelf, and gaining upon the winds of thole he deut with; fo that no 
general ever commanded troops of diftereat nations It INOFe cate, NUT Was 
any politician more ſucceſsful in the moſt weighty and 2r4uous Negotiations z 
which will appear the more ſutprizuig, becaute liberality was not the bright- 
eſt virtue that entered the compoſitiom of this exvelient cairatter. To tum it 
up, king William ſaid of this great man, that he bad the covlett head and the 
warmeſt heart he ever knew; which, from ſo good a judge, might ſeem the 
greateſt clogy : Were it not, that, in another reſpect, what was moiſt true 
of the earl of Marlborough, could not be ſaid of any other general, either 
ancient ar modern, * That he never fate before a town, which he did not 
take; nor ever fouglit à battle, which he did not win.“ | 


The 
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„ rely entirely upon your affections for the ſupplying it 
in ſuch a manner, as ſhall be moſt ſuitable for the honour 
and dignity of the crown. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© It ſhall be my conſtant endeavour to make you the beſt 
return for that duty and affection you have expreſſed to me, 
by a careful and diligent adminiſtration for the good of all my 
ſubjects. And, as I know my own heart to be entirely 
Engliſh,” I can very fincerely aflure you, there is not any 
thing you can expect or deſire from me, which 1 ſhall not be 
ready to do, for the happineſs and proſperity of England ; 
and you ſhall always find © me a frict and religious obſerver 
of my word.“ 


There were two paſſages in this ſpeech, which were 
thought not ſo well conſidered ; particularly that expreſſion, 
that © her heart was entirely Englith,' which was looked on 
as a reflection on the late king, and occaſioned much dil- 
courſe, and not a little diſcontent. The other paſſage was, 
that they * ſhould always find her a ſtrict and religious ob- 
ſerver of her word,“ there having been an expreſſion of the 
fame Kind in her father's firſt ſpeech, how little ſocver it was 
afterwards remembered by him. 

The commons, the next day, returned their thanks for the 
queen's ſpeech, by ſuch members of their houſe, as were of 


the privy-council; and, the day following, the lords attend— 


ed her. with an addreſs, importing, ** That they could not 
ſufficiently expreſs the great ſatisfaction they received from 
her moſt gracious ſpeech, truſting to God it would have the 
ſame effect at home as abroad, equally reviving the hearts of 
her allies and ſubjects; uniting all people, and encouraging 
their utmoſt endeavours in the common cauſe. That the 
ſincere concern her majeſty had ſhewed for our religion, the 
government in church and ſtate, and the ſucceſſion to the 
crown in the proteſtant line; the hazards ſhe had expoſed 
herſelf to, in concert with his late glorious majeſty, for 
maintaining our laws and liberties, as well as her molt graci— 
ous aſſurances at this time, gave her ſubjects ſuch a confidence 
in her promiſes, ſuch a dutiful affection to her perſon, ſuch 
a Zeal for her ſervice, as would oblige them to make the ut- 
moſt efforts to ſupport her majeſty under the weight and 
difficulties of the preſent conjuncture. The concern, added 
their lordſhips,” your majeſty expreſſes for your allics, is a 
farther obligation laid upon us, who are ſenfible their preſer— 
vation is neceſſary to our own, and who are as defirous as ever 
to ſupport the character of the crown of England, in inabling 
your majecty to maintain the balance of Europe. We can- 
not make ſuitable returns to your majeſty for your moſt gra- 
cious promiſes of a careful and diligent adminiſtration for the 
public good, which we think ourſelves ſufficiently ſecured of 
by ſo folemn an engagement under your ſacred word. Your 
majeſty hath been pleaſed to aſſure us of all we could with, 
and recommend to us what we ought to deſire. And we 
doubt not your pious intentions will procure a bleſſing from 
heaven. And your majeſty may be aſſured, that reſolutions, 
ſo becoming a queen ot England, cannot but make the deep- 
eſt impreſſion upon all hearts, that are true to the intereſt of 
their country.“ To this the queen was pleaſed to anſwer, 
„That it was a great ſatisfaction to her to find, that what 
ſhe had ſaid had thcir lorꝗſhips concurrence and approbation ; 
and the was willing ro repeat to them, that ſhe ſhould always 
hold very exactly to the aflurances ſhe had given them.” 
The addreſs of condolence and congratulation of the 
biſhops and clergy of London having the ſame day been pre— 
ſented to the queen by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Inihop of London being indiſpoſed, her majeſty made anſwer, 
© That ſhe was very well pleaſed with the marks of their 
good-wiil, and they might be ſure ſhe ſhould always have a 
particular care of the church.” The diſſenters in and about 
London preſented alſo an addreſs, which was the more re— 
markable, becauſe all the non-conformiſts (except the qua- 
kers) joined in it. The queen, in her anſwer, “ aſſured 
them of her protection, and that the ſhould do nothing to 
torfeit her intereſt in their affections.“ Which words were 
atterwards remembered, when the royal aſſent was given to 
the Schiſm and Occaſional bilts. The city of London, and 
all the countics, cities, and even the ſubaltern bodies of cities, 


The queen's letter was as follows. 
High and Mighty Lords, our dear Friends, Allies, and Confederates, 


Ic is not without a ſenſible grief, that we find ourſelves obliged to ac- 
quanut you with the afflicting news of the death of the moſt high and molt 
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came up with addreſſes. In theſe, a very great diver; a. 
flile was obſerved ; ſome mentioned the late King in terne 
full of reſpect and gratitude ; others named him very cold. 
ſome took no notice of him, nor of his death, and mp 
congratulated her acceſſion to the crown ; and ſome ing 
ated reflections on his memory, as if the queen had bz, ;; 
uſed by him. Her majeſty received all civilly ; to moſt g. 
{aid nothing, to others ſhe expreſſed herſe!f in general wore, 
and ſome things were given out in her name, which ſhe d. 
owned, 

The conſternation at the Hague for king William's 8,1 
was exceeding great. Upon the firſt news of it, the States. 
general and thoſe of Holland aſſembled immediately: The, 
looked upon one another as men amazed: They embraccd 
each other, and promiſed to hold together, and zdhere to the 
intereſts of their country: They ſate up moſt part of de 
night, and fent out all orders that were neceſlary, upon 0 
extraordinary an emergency, and diſpatched letters to the 
provinces and to the cities of Holland, to acquaint them 
with the news, and to exhort to union, and a perieverance in 
the alliances and concerted defigns. The Imperial, Prufhay, 
and Daniſh miniſters ſent alſo expretiles to their reſpe&ive 
court on this occaſion, and went all to the Engliſh envoy; 


Count Goez encouraged them, by afturing them, this ac. 
dent would not cauſe the leaſt aiteration in the reſolutions 4; 
the emperor, and that he had juſt received the impoitan; 


: | be 
news from Vienna, that the king of the Romans would ei Ys 
perſon make the campaign on the Rhine. As the expre' Cy F 
trom England had brought the queen's ſpeech to her privy- | * 75 
council, it was agreed by theſe miniſters, that it ſhould be * 
. . BE 
tranflated into French and Dutch, in order to revive te ks 
' I 25 * | plained 
drooping ſpirits of the people, which had a very good effect. 
- "Wh. | ror, M 
The next day, the States-general met early in the mornin, i 4a 
and again in the evening. The States of Holland being hie. C Fra 
: ; . . Ms in 
wiſe atlembled, penſionary Fagel made them a moving, but 3 
withal an encouraging ſpeech. He imparted to them a letter he 1 
a 3 ; G 5 de 
had received from the earl of Marlborough in the queen's 50 Fre 
name, with very expreſs aſſurances of union, aſſiſtance, and * 
, , 2. | not ha 
vigour. Upon this, the States of Holland went in a body to | 
"= l a promil 
the aſſembly of the States-General, where, having condol:d 4e Bur 
their irreparable loſs, they repreſented, ** That, in this dan- orgy 
gerous Conjuncture, nothing could prove more effectual for fv ; 
. . * a . 0 
their preſervation, than a perfect unity, mutual confidence, 3 L 
and a vigorous relolution for the defence of their country, * "Fo 
and by adhering firmly to thoſe meaſures already entercd into, Reden 
and tuch as ſhould be judged farther expedient for the good of Ma 
of the common cauſe; declaring withal, that they were werceiy 
ready to perform their part, and rather to facrifice all tber We an 
- 5 Fa 4 F i 
blood and treaſure, than to ſee their ſtate, their liberty, and Lale 
their religion deſtroyed.” This repreſentation was highly 3 
. & tac p41 
applauded by the States General, who returned thanks to tue Ha 
States of Holland for their zealous reſolutions in that perilous "Mk 
conjuncture : and aſſured them of their hearty concurrence pond 
for the ſafety and welfare of the State, and ſtrenuouſly carry- revabl 
jog on the common cauſe; and they ordered letters to be lent belief 
to the other provinces, to invite them to give them the {awe e 
aſlurances. The city of Amſterdam, to ſignalize themlcive TOW 
more particularly on that occaſion, ſignified to the States es, n. 
General, that they would not only conſent to ſuch reſolutions Wh ſucer 
- 2 X a1 FIN You 
as thould be thought neceſlary at that time, but wouls ad. o 
Vance money to thoſe provinces, which could not fo reavtlf x u 
furniſh out their quota's that ſhould be granted. The States: Wi common 
. . — * 0 » in 11 ban 
General, ſoon after, publiſhed their reſolutiops at large 12 WR" 01 
a a That they wee "rays lo 
print, to the ſame effect, and concluded, That they was ry 
S 2329 . . . . 3 Fade 
reſolved religioutly to maintain their treaties and alliances, pejudicc 
entered into with their confederates; {tedfallly to purtve te lords, in 
contents thereof; vigorouſly and cordially to put them 1 * 
execution; to perſevere in the meaſures already taken, and pH 
agree to ſuch other meaſures as ſhould be thought con- : 
venient ; and that notice ſhould be given of this their fs The 
meaning and intention to all their allies and confederatcs. High 
For a farther encouragement to the States, the nes! 124 n 
brought a letter in French from queen Anne, which ſhe 5 ing Win 
writ purſuant to her declaration in council, and the lords de- . | 
. : 7 a de nud ref: 
fire in their firſt addreſs. The letter was ſent to Mr. Stanhop 3 
with new credentials as envoy extraordinary from n man, 
both which, as he was then ill of the gout, he nme nig 
delivered by the hands of his ſecretary to the prefident of the alen 
week ” b . liters, * 
| d diſpoſition 7 anc 
Theſe aſſurances from the queen, and the good dips: th alte 
oled t 
mighty prince, William III. king of England, Scotland, France, an, 25 ing 
land, our moſt dear brother of glorious memory, He was ſeized on 8 ns 
nefday laſt with a fever, which ſo mucencreaſed the following da) * finde lber! 
notwithſtanding all the remedies that were made uſe of, he Re” OY Aus, 
of the clock on Sunday morning, Thiz is certainly a very great Hot * Ms au 
Europe, and in particular to your State, whoſe intereſt he always mere ©, Nun 
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er both houſes of parliament expreſſed in their addteſſes 


a which were allo come over) were a great comfort to 
"mz the States in the lols of their {tadrholder ; but what re- 
ly, vived them moſt, was the arrival of the earl of Marlborough, 
ly with the character of emballador extraordinary and plenipo- 


WW icy. The queen, five days after her acceſſion, had made 
bim and the duke of Bedford knights of the garter; and the 


„ext day, having declare the earl captain- general of her 
'c., WS forces both at home and abroad, ſhe ſent him into Holland, 
d. WW co give the States full affurances of her maintaining the alli- 

Fry had been concluded by the late king, and of doing 
?ath 


Nera thing that the common concerns of Europe required. 
des. Tais the embaſſador delivered, in a ſpeech to the States, 
which was printed and diſperſed for the ſatisfaction of the 
cople K. Dyckvelt, the prefident of the week, anſwered 
the G | . * p ; c I \; 91 % 
de WW this (pecch in the name of the States, x preſſing their great 
affliction for the death of the late king; their congratulation 


1 13 WF of her mijeſty's acceſſion to the throne ; their hearty thanks 
the i {or the aſlurance of her friendſhip, and their own reſolution 
net readily to concur with her majeſty in a vigorous proſecution of 
em te common intereſt.” To which he added © That his excel- 
han, bency's perſon would be highly acceptable to them, not only 
ae Wh for the queen's choice of him, and for the ſake of king 


william, who firſt inveſted him with that character, but for 
his on merit.“ It was obſerved, that, when the preſident 


'S V: WW cntioned the late king, the tears ran down his cheeks. 

and The news of king William's death was received in France 
idem with ſuch joy, that the court and people could hardly con— 
Preis tain themſelves, without breaking out into the molt furious 
511 | tranſports 3 as was done at Rome to ſuch a degree of extrava- 
0 be gance, that cardinal Grimani, the imperial miniſter, com— 
e plained of it to the pope as an affront to his maſter the empe- 
grits ror, who was the deceaſed king's friend, ally, and confede— 
ung, rate, But little notice was taken of it. They were fo afraid 
ow in France that the news would not prove true, that the perſon 
but who brought it firſt to Calais, was ſeized: by the governor's 
el he order, and kept in priſon till it was confirmed. However, 
* the French king finding that the death of king William would 
; and not have that eff-&, either in England or Holland, as he had 
ay to promiſed himſelf, immediately ſent inſtructions to the fieur 
gold de Birré (who was left at the Hague by count d'Avaux as 
dan- ſecretary to the embaſſy) to renew negoclations with the States, 
i tor in hopes of ſeparating chem from their allies. To give the 
Cnce, more weight to what he ſhould propoſe, credentials were fent 
"Ty to Barrs, to take upon him the character of reſident. Theſe 
1080, credentials wore produced by Barre, the day before the cal 
_ f Marlborough had his public audience; and it was ſoon 
wel“ perceived, that this new character was given him for the ſake 
their of a memorial, which was preſented at che ſame time. This 
ö 5 memorial highly reflected, as well on the late king, as on 
3 5 ti: paſt conduct of the Dutch, inſinuating, that, as now 


„ der would recover their liberty, and be no longer under re— 


us = ' 498 » - - 
: rant, they would conſult their own intereſt, and look upon 
rence , N _ : 0 = 

- a pond intelligence with France as the firmeſt ſupport of their 
Al is : . 4 . - . . * A Fa 

by, republic, The refident himſelf printed his memorial, in a 
c lent belief a f : 1 

15 cleft, that the States, under their conſternation for the death 
) "12 ' 
{elves ml! ſa much valour, prudence, zeal, and conduct. And as it has pleaſed 
tates- Cc, that we ſhould tucceed him in the throne of theſe kingdoms, we fhall 
1111085 Ma hugeced him in the fame inclination to preferve a conſtant Non and amity 
Id ad- un vou, and maintain all the alliances that have been made with your State, 
7 xv, by our tad dear brother, and other our predeceſſors; and hkewite to concur 
cad win jou in all the meatures that ſhall be neceſſaty tor the preſet vation of the 
dtates- canmon liberty of Europe, and for reducing the power of France within 
ge m de bounds. This we defire you to be fully aflured of, and that we ſhall 


„were "5495 look upon the intereſts of England, and thoſe of your State, to be in- 
enable, and united by ſuch ties as cannot be broke, without the greateit 


2 PYudice to both nations. We pray God to keep you, high and iniglity 
ue the ce, in his holy protection.” 
em m f 
5 and 2 jy our court at St. James's, March 10, 1702, in the firſt year of 
NE icluns 
t con- * 
ir true * The ſpeech tranſlated from the French was as follows : 
y 
8 High and Mighty Lords, 
50 vr * Wisag pleaſed the Divine Providence to take to himſelf his majeſty 
_ u Wi liam ot glorious memory, to the 82 lols of his kingdoms, the 
ds de . ne ot your high and mighty lord{hips, and of all Europe; the queen, my 
inhope "a who by the ſame Divine Providence ſucceeds to the throne of her 
gland, . as your lordſhips have been informed by her majeſty's letter, hath 
Jiately Y "ep we to declare to your lordſhips, that it is her ſincere deſire and 
; * 6, 2210 preferve with you the lame union, friendſhip, and ſtrict corre— 
Of tue uc, as hath ſubſiſted during the courſe of the preceding reign, as 
- > bertuaded, that nothing in this world can be more conducive to the 
oftion and welfare of both nations, whoſe intereſts are the ſame. Her majeſty 
"7 85 ordered me to acquaint your high and mighty lordſhips, that the is 
a4 Ire * contribute all that lies in her power towards 2 promoting and in- 
| Wed 15 r union, triendſhip, and correſpondence, and to make that a con- 
war ., not her government. ;* 3 8575 a 
» eight bid, . el hath further commanded me to aſſure your high and mighty 
6 to Ml x, 6. 3 will not only exactly and faithfully blend e and execute the 
"+2ingd "ks 0 rag made between the kings het predecellors and your high 
watt - . 


TO 
of their ſtadtholder, would recede from the reſolutions they 
had before taken, and that the people would be influenced by 
it. He alſo vainly hoped it would have retarded the carl of 
Marlborough's audience. The firſt thing the States did, was 


* 


to communicate the memorial to count de Goez the emperor's 
envoy. The earl of Marlborough and the penfionary (with 
whom the earl had daily conferred ever ſince his arrival) per- 
ſuaded him to preſent a memorial to the States upon that of 
reſident Barre, and to publiſh the ſame, which was accord- 
ingly done. Among other re:narks on Barre, Gocz, takes 
notice of * that reproachful flattery, that their lordſhips were 
now more maſters of themſelves, than they were tourteen 
days ago; which is contrary to the opinion, that all men 
have of their great wiſdom, and is no way conſiſtent with, the 
univerſal griet over all the provinces, for the fatal alterations 
whica the French memorial points at.” The States likewiſe, 
after examining Barre's memorial, publiſhed an anſwer to ir, 
wherein they expreſſed their reſentment at his infinuations, 
and their veneration for the memory of their late friend and 
ſupporter, in theſe terms: That they are very much ſur— 
prized to ſee, that this whole memorial ſeems founded upon 
this: That they are now more at liberty to take ſuch reſo- 
lutions as they think expedient than formerly. Doubtleſs, 
this has reference to the death of his majelly the late king of 
Gteat Britain, of immortal memory. But herein the {aid 
ſieur reſident has extremely deceived himſelf, for want of 
underilanding the contlitution of their government. That 
he ought to know, that their high and mighty lordſhips have 
heretofore had as much liberty as at preſent, to debate and to 
take all ſuch relolutions as they judged neceſſary and uſeful 
for the good and prefervation of their State. It is true, they 
cannot enough deplore their misfortune, to fee themſelves 
deprived of the direction and conduct of a prince, whoſe 
wildom, moderation, and valour will be famed as long as 
the world endures. A prince, whoſe heroic actions, and 
whoſe merits from this republic, will never be forgot: and, 
in a word, whole death is lamented in this country by 
all perſons whatſozver, from the meaneſt to the highett, 
That the councils of his faid majeſty have never had any 
other aim both in deed and in word, than the prefervation 
of their liberty and religion, and their high and mighty lord- 
thips being entirely convinced of this truth, as having found 
the benefit thereof; they are reſolved to follow the ſame 
principles, and not to depart from the alliances contracted 
during the life of his ſaid inazefty ; but to perſiſt in the mea- 
ſurcs taken purſuant to thole alliances ; and, in ſhort, to make 
ule at all times of the means God hath put into their hands 
for maintaining the hberty of Europe.” 

[ 1702. | Thecarlof Marlborough's ſtay in Holland, though it 
was but a tew days, was to very good purpoſe. He had contirm- 
ed the Dutch in their former reſolutiops, and ſettled ſeveral im- 
portant affairs with the States, particularly for the opening the 
cainpaign, for the ſiege of Keyſerſwert, (which by his advice 
was fir{t ro be undertaken) and the attack of Cadiz. He hid 
agreed with the States and the imperial miniſter, that war 
ſhould be proclamed againſt France the tame day + at Vienna, 


and mighty lordſhips, but that ſhe is likewiſe ready to renew and confirm 
them; as allo to concur with you in all meaſures, which have been taken by 
the late king of glorious memory, in puriuance of thete alliances, 

« Her majeſty is likewiſe ditpoted to enter into ſuch other ſtricter allianecs 
and .cogagernents, which {hall moſt con luce to the interetts of both nations, 
to the prefervation of the liberty of Europe, and to the reducing within ju 
bounds the exorbitant power of France. 

& In the mean time, her majeſty is ready from this moment, and without 
dchy, to concur with your high and mighty lordihiips, and the other allies, to 
this end, with all her forces, as well by tea as land. 

And her majeſty, to ſhew her zeal the more, has been pleaſed to autho- 
rige me to concert with your high and mighty lordihips the neceflary opera- 
101185. 

* Theſe motives obliged her majeſty to order me to depart with all ſpeed, 
to come and give your high and mighty lordſhips all pollible affurances, with- 
out having any regard to the uſual tormalities. i 

« And I deem it a very great happineſs, that her myeſty has done me the 
honour to employ me in this commithon, fince it gives me the opportunity of 
expiciling to your high and mighty lordſhips the zeal I have for your ſervice.” 
Lamberti, Vol. I. 88. : i 

+ [May 1 5, N. S.] It muſt be obſerved, that, from the year 1700, the dif- 
ference between old and new ſtile is eleven days; fo May 15th N. S. was May 
4th Q. 8. which Was the day the War Was oO be procl winged 111 the three places 
here mentioned. Of all the inſtances of an obſtinate attuelunent to anttent ef- 
rote, our adherence to Old Stile is one of the moſt remarkable, For, though 
this computation is known not only to be erroneous, but to become more 10 
conitantly every day, yet we ſtill perſiſt in the error, and call the eleventh 
day of the month *the tirſt.* This every one knows wis occaſioned by making 
the ſolar year to conſiſt of three hundred and lixty-five days and {ix hours, which 
is about eleven minutes too much. Theſe eleven minutes in every hundred and 
thirty-two years grow to be a day, and conſequently, from the time of the 
council of Nice, in the year 325, are now become eleven days and a half. 
The fathers of that council, finding the vernal equinox to be then on the 2 iſt 
of March, imagined it would always be ſo; though, tor the reaſon above, It 
now falls on the roth of that month. So likewiſe they ſuppoſed, that, after 
a revolution of nineteen years, the new and full mogn3 would return e 
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London, and the Hague. During his ſtay, the States had 
entered into ſuch a confidence with the carl of Marlborough, 
that he departed as well ſatisfied with them, as they were with 
him. He embarked on the 3d of April, and on the gth ar- 
rived in England, 

Mean while, the houſe of commons were purſuing the af- 
fairs recommended to their conſideration from the throne. The 
queen, in her firſt ſpeech, had put them in mind of the expi- 
ration of the civil liſt revenue. Accordingly, a bill paſſed 
both houſes, to continue to her for life the ſame revenue that 
was payable to the king, though many ſeemed to apprehend, 
that ſo great a revenue might be applied to uſes, not ſo pro- 
fitable to the public, in a reign that was to be frugal, and 
probably would not be ſubject to great accidents. When the 
queen, on the zoth of March, came to the houſe of peers, 
to give the royal aflent ro this bill, ſhe made a ſpeech to 
both houſes “ Returning thanks to the commons, in parti— 
cular, for continuing to her the ſame revenue they had grant- 
ed to the late king; and afſuring them,” That while her 
ſubjects remained under the burden of ſuch great taxes, ſhe 
would ſtreighten herſelf in her own expences, rather than not 
contribute all ſhe could to their eaſe and relief, with a juſt re- 
gard to the ſupport of the honour and dignity of the crown : 
And that, though the revenue might fall very ſhort of 
what it had formerly produced, ſhe would give directions, 
that one hundred thouſand pounds be applied to the public 
ſervice in this year, out of the revenue they had ſo unani— 
moufly given her.” 

This politic generoſity was received with great applauſe, 
and particular notice was taken of it in all the addrefles that 
came up afterwards, 

At the ſame time, the queen paſſed a bill for receiving and 
examining the public accounts; and in her ſpeech, the ex- 
preſſed a particular approbation of that bill: A commillion 
to the ſame effect had been kept up, for fix or ſeven years, 
during the former reign, but it had been let fall for ſome 
years; ſince the commiſſioners had never been able to make 
any diſcovery whatſoever, and fo had put the public to a 
conſiderable charge, without reaping any ſort ot fruit from it. 
Whether this flowed from the weakneſs or corruption of the 
commiſſioners, or from the integrity or cunning of thoſe, who 

dealt in the public money, cannot be determined, The party, 
that had oppoſed the late king, had made this the chief ſubject 
of their complaints all the nation over, that the public was 
robbed, and that private men lived high, and yet raiſed large 
eſtates out of the public treaſure : This had a great effect over 
England ; for all pcople naturally hearken to complaints of 
this kind, and very eaſily believe them: It was alſo ſaid, to 
excule the fruitleſneſs of the former commiſſions, that no dil- 
coveries could be made, under a miniſtry, that would ſurely 
tavour their under-workmen, though they were known to be 
guilty, One viſible cauſe of men's raifing great eſtates, who 
were concerned in the adminiſtration, was this, that for 
ſome ycars the parliament laid the taxes upon very remote 
funds; ſo that, befides the diſtance of the term of payment, 
for which intereſt was allowed, the danger the government 
itſelf ſeemed to be often in (upon the continuance of which, 
the continuance and afhgnment of theſe funds was grounded) 
made that ſome tallies were fold at a great diſcounr, even of 
the one half, to thoſe who would employ their money that 
way, by which great advantages were made. The gain, that 
was made, by robbing the com, in which many goldſmiths 
were believed to be deeply concerned, contributed not a lit- 
tle to the railing thoſe vaſt eſtates, to which ſome had grown, 
as ſuddenly as unaccountably. All theſe complaints were ea- 
fily raiſed, and long kept up, on deſign to caſt the heavier 
load on the former miniſtry : This made that miniſtry, who 
were ſenſible of the miſchief the clamour did them, and of 
their own innocence, promote the bill with much zeal, and 
put the ſtrongeſt clauſes in it, that could be contrived to 
make it effectual. The commiſhoners named in the bill were 
the hotteſt men in the houſe, who had railed as well as kept 
up the clamour with the greateſt earneſtneſs. One clauſe put 
in the act was not very acceptable to the commithoners ; for 


to the ſame point of time; but this they do not by about an hour and a half, 
which has alto occaſioned an error of about four days and à half between the 
natural and ecclefialtical moons.“ For the Nicenc council ſettled * the move- 
able Feaſts,* by fixing Eaſter-I)ay (on which the reſt depend) on the Sundav 
aftes the firſt full moon that ſhall happen next after the 21ſt of March; and, 
for finding that full moon, framed a rule, which, depending on the truth of 
the nineteen. years cycle, makes the eccleſiaſtical moons now to over-run, 
about four days and a half, the narural ones, as ſet down in the almanacks. 
Thus, in civil affairs, the ſtate ſuffers the error ot eleven days in reckoning 
the day of the month, whilſt the church perſiſts in fixing ker * moveable Feaſts, 
by an imaginary, inſtead of a * a real full moon,“ contrary to the intention 
ot the Nicene council, who framed the rule on tuppolition that the natural 
and ecclefiaſtical moons would always happen together, as they did iu their 
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they were rendered incapable of all employments, dutin > 
commiſſion : The act carried a retroſpect quite back 10 . 
revolution : It was given out, that great diſcoveries gy; Fe 
made by them, and the art and induſtry, with which this a 
ſpead over England, had a great effect in the elections 0 
lucceeding parlament. * 

On the 24th of March, the ſpeaker and members bref 
took the abjuratio:-oath, directed in the act made this jug, 
for the further i-curity of her majeity's perſon, and the 
ceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, and for extino,;n 
ing the hopes of the pretended prince ot Wales,” accord 


0n 


luc . 


the alterations lately agreed to by the houſe. Before . 
king's death, it had been generally thought, that {q;y,. ;, 
both houſes, and many more over the nation, would 7... 
that oath, ſince they had oppoſed it fo vehemently ; and (Qs... 
indeed went out of town when the day came, in which, -:., 
houſes re'olved to try all their members. But they bs 
came to other reſolutions, and with them almoſt the wht! 
party came and took the oath, and profeſſed great zeal forth 
queen, and an entire ſatisfaction in her title. Some ſuſ1c6. 
this was treachery, on defign to get the government W 
hands, that fo they might deliver it up, or at leaſt that they 
might carry a parhament ſo to their mind, that the act mio 
be repealed; and they might think, that then the oath gl 


4434 


fall with it. Diſtinctions were ſet about among them, which pointe 
heightened theſe luſpicions ; for, though in the bath TY: Churc 
declared, that the pretended prince of W-:les had rr Wy 
right whatſoever to the crown, yet in a paper, Which biſhen was I 
Burnet ſaw, and which was handed about amongt. them: 1 not b 
was ſaid that © right” was a term of law, which had onder ont of 
on to © legal rights,” but not ta a divine right,” or tos. an 
right;“ fo fince that right was condemned by law, they, 1 nu. 

abjuring it, did not renounce the * divine right,” that Lek | 20h01 
by his birth. They allo ſuppoſed, that this abjuration could the ei 
only bind, during the preſent ſtate of things, but not in cage chain! 


of another revolution, or of a conqueſt, But this was teo ouch. 
dark an affair to be inquired after, or ſeen into, in the uus prixy- 
tion, in which matters then were. mout 
The queen being ſettled in the throne, began to think of Hao 
forming her miniſtry, wherein ſhe plainly diſcovered her var. iſerpiei 
tiality to the tors, in favour of whom ſhe had been all ang doe 
prepoti-tled, as thinking them better affected ro the church bond, 
than the whigs. In vain did the countefs of Marlborough, Mad of 
who was appointed groom of the ſtole, and keeper of the eples, 
privy purſe*, uſe her endeavours to moderate her zeal for the Wnratic 
tories, and engage her to a better opinion of . the oppoſte nd to 
party. Her influence over the queen, how great focver inifuchy 


other reſpects, was in this caſe but of little effect; and theMMtinghar 
lords Marlborough and Godolphin themſelves would not hate le, i 
had ſo great a ſhare of her favour and confidence, if they He latt 
not been reckoned in the number of tories. The truth is, bote Ex 


theſe lords had been educated in the perſuaſion, that the toy nne 
party were the beſt friends to the conſtitution both of churcaiicd 
and ſtate; nor were they perfectly undeceived, but by expericnec. : 

Dr. John Sharp, archbithop of York, was pitched open carry 


* 


by the queen herſelf to preach the ſermon at her coronat.on -d 
(which was performed on St. George's day, April 23, ung to oth 
the uſual magnificence,) and to be her chief counſellor | The | 
church-matrety, The late king had ſent a meflage to tie Ir. juſt 
carl of Rocheſter, ſome weeks before his death, to let Hie. 
know, that he had put an end to his commilfion of le. e fore 
lieutenant of Ireland; but that was not executed in form; 10888"! o! þ 
the commiſſion ſtill ſubſiſted in his perſon, and he was no | 

declared lord lieutenant of Ireland. The lord Gaodolj 111 WE 
was, on the 6th of May, declared lord high-treaſurer. |" Sond 
was very uneaſy to himſelf, for he reſiſted the motion 10"! ine 
but the earl of Marlborough, whoſe eldeſt daughter was m. 


ried to that lord's eldeſt fon, preſſed it in ſo potitive à ,. aten 


ner, that he ſaid he could not go beyond ſea to command tit 
armies, unleſs the treaſury was put into his hands, for the 
he was ſure, that remittances would be punctually made if 
him. The carl was declared captain-general; and the prin 
of Denmark, on the 17th of April, had the title of gene 
if:no of all the queen's forces by ſea and land; and it“ 


time, and would always have done, had it not been for the et rot of an h | 
and a half every nineteen years, which the fathers did not foreſce. Ieh 
afſemblies, civil or eceleſiaſtical, ſhould learn not to eſtabliſh, for tutte 89 
rations, any rule of practice, or aiticle of belief, without thus 9! — 
provito ; namely, © Provided, that, it the ſaid rule or {aid art'clc al * 
after prove ei roneous or repugnant to the truth and reaſon Ot thing“ © 
the ſaid rule or article ſhall be, * ipſo facto,“ void, any ſtatute, Gerte 
canon, to the contrary, notwithitanding,”? 14 
| 'Fhe ladits of the bed-chamber were, the ducheſtes of Or my 
Queenſbury; the counteſſes of Scarborough, Burlington and As "ON 
marchioneſs of Huntingdon ; the ladies Hyde, Spencer, Fren nents, 
lotte Beverwert, aud Harriot Godolphin; and the duchets 0! Llano“ 


FVV 


.c ſome time given out, that he intended to go beyond fea, 
o command the armies of the alliance; but this report ſoon 
le, it being ſaid, that the Dutch were not willing to truſt 
Meir armies to the command of a prince, who might think it 
low bim to be limited by their inſtructions, or to be bound 
obey their orders. The late king had diffolved the com. 
fon for executing the office ot lord high-admiral, and 
uad committed that great truſt to the earl of Pembroke. The 
[ets of that board had been fo ill kept, and there was ſuch 
. faction in it, that the king reſolved to veſt it in a ſingle 
detſon. The earl of Pembroke was not eaſily brought to 
ſobmit to it; he ſaw it would draw a heavy load upon him, 
xr} was ſenſible, that, by his Ignorance of the ſea affairs, he 
| night fall into errors. To avoid which, he made uſe of good of- 
eres to aſſiſt him, and, reſolving to command the fleet in 
og, took great pains to put things in ſuch order, that 
might bs ſoon ready. A land-army was defigned to 
eo with the fleet, to the command of which the duke of 
L)-mond had been named. But, upon new meaſures, the 
| of Pembroke was fir! ordered not to go to ſea in perſon, 
ad ſoon after diſmiſſed from his poſt, with the offer of a 
ret penſion, which he generouſly refuſed, though the ſtate 
"his affairs and family ſeemed to require it. Prince George, 
on the 21ſt of May, was made lord high-admiral, and ap- 
pointed fir George Rooke, fir David Mitchel, George 
Churchill, admiral of the blue ſquadron, and Richard Hill, 
cha. to be his council; though the legality of ſuch a council 
ws much queſtioned, as it was a new court, which could 
dot be authorized to act but by an act of parliament; yet, 
out of reſpe& to the queen, no public queſtion was made of 
+ and the objection to it never went beyond a ſecret mur- 
mur. On the 14th of April, the duke of Devonſhire was 
WE. ointed lord Reward, the carl of Jerſey lord chamberlain, 
wy te eul of Bradford treaſurer, and Peregrine Bertie vice- 


* 


chamberlain, and fir Edward Scymour comptroller of the 
houthuld, who, three days after, was likewiſe fworn of the 
privy-council; and the earl of Abingdon, viſcount Wey- 
mouth, lord Dartmouth, Muſgrave, Grenvil, How, Gower, 


\Þ Harcourt, with ſeveral others who had, during the laſt reign, 
. or. Wexpreiled the moſt violent and unrelenting averſion to the 
nobel rtole adminiſtration, were now brought to the counc!]- 
ur 5 bord, whilſt the names of the lord Sommers and Halifax, 
wok Had of ſeveral others firmly attached to the revolution-prin— 
f the les, were left out of the liſt. The privy ſeal, to the ad- 
\r the MMnication of all men, was given to the marquis of Normanby®, 
note ed to fir John Leviſon Gower the chancellorſhip of the 
ver ul euchy of Lancaſter. On the 2d of May, the carl! of Not- 
d tte eegham and fir Charles Hedges were appointed ſecretaries of 
bares ne, in the room of the earl of Mancheſter and Mr. Vernon, 
ee bed e latter of whom was however made one of the tellers of 


the Exchequer. The tories would truſt none but the carl of 
\oningham, and he would ſerve with none but fir Charles 
Hedges; and the maxim laid down at court was, to put the 
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ricnce ection of affairs in the hands of that party, who promiſed 
Aopen on the war, and to maintain the alliances. It they 
onzton ed in this, it was ſaid, the queen would put her affairs 
z, aun other hands, which at that time few could believe . 
* 3 
eltor1 Lhe queen continued all the judges in their poſts, except 
to t. I. juſtice Turton and Mr. baron Hatſell; and moſt ot the 
1 4. , . 
let! d ieutenants of counties; nor did ſhe make any change in 
of lot e loreign miniſters. It was generally believed, that the 
m; Met Rocheſter and his party were for ſevere methods, and for 
vas ne : 
dolce 1: faid, that the marquis (when earl of Mulgrave) made his addreſ- 
— ue queen (then princeſs Anne) tome years before her marriage with 
f pice of Denmark; and, though his addreties were checked as ſoon as 
m 16 ewered, yet ſhe always retained a great regard tor him. ö 
vas 01 * The eart of Marlborough hunſclf acquainted biſhop Burnet with this 
1 UMitince, 
and U ue A ; : 
\r_thel Ahe 3 was in theſe terms : 
Ale R 
217 de a \\/ . * 
. A bereis it hath pleaſed Almighty God to call us to the government of 
BULL Rams, at a time, when our late dear brother William III, of glorious 
gene! , had, in purſuance of the 1epeated advices of the parliament of 
1 it gd, entered into ſolemn treaties of alliance with the emperor of 
bar, the States-General of the United Provinces, and other princes 
5 ' "Kates, for preferving the liberty and balance of Europe, and for 
Kos de exorbitant power of France; which treaties are grounded upon 
Heng e uturpations and encroachments of the Fench king, who had taken, 
Ute „ cps poſſeſſion of a great part of the Spaniſh dominions, exercit- 
| 11 e Molute authority over all that monarchy, having ſeized Milan and 
wth Aw Low-Countiies by his armies, and made himſeſf maſter of Cadiz, 
ing „mee into the Mediterranean, and of the ports in the Spaniſh Weſt— 
declce, u fleets ; every where deſigning to invade the liberties of Europe, 
yy u the freedom of navigation aud commerce, And it being provid- 
* e d and fourth articles of the forementioned alliance, that if, in 
Cn 3 of two months (which are ſome time ſince expired) the injuries 
5 ech of were not remedied, the parties concerned ſhould mutually aſſiſt 
CID 


"Fa with their whole ſtrength : And whereas, inſtead of giving the 
es tat ought juſtly to be expected, the French king has not only 
e farther. violence, but has added thereunto a great affront and 
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a more entire change quite through all ſubaltern employments; 
but the lords Godolphin and the earl of Marlborough were 
for more moderate preceedings; fo that, though no whigs 
were put into any poſts, yet many were kept in thoſe, which 
they had enjoyed during the former reign. 

But, though the principal preferments were thus given to 
perſons of the ſame party, there foon appeared a diviſion 
among them, occafioned by a rivalſhip between the carls of 
Rocheſter and Marlborough, in which notwithanding the 
near relation of the former to her majeſty, the latter ſoon 
gained the aſcendant. It having been moved in council, on 
the 2d of May, to declare war againſt France and Spain, 
the earl of Rocheſter and ſome other members repreſented the 
inconveniences, that might attend ſuch a ſtep, urging, that 
it was ſafer for the Engliſh to act only as auxiliaries. Bur 
the carl of Marlborough maintained, on the contrary, that 
it not only became the honour of the crown and nation to 
make good the late king's engagements, but that France 
could never be reduced within due bounds, unleſs the Eng. 
liſh entered as principals in the quarrel, This opinion being 
ſupported by the dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, the carl 
of Pembroke, and ſome others, the majority of the council 
declared for it, and the queen ordered a declaration of war 
to be drawn up. However, the qucen being willing to have 
the advice of her commons upon this important affair, fir 
Edward Seymour, by ber command, laid before them, the 
lame day, a convention between her majeſty, the emperor, 
and the States-General, about declaring war againſt France 
and Spain; after the reading of which, the commons una- 
nimouſ]y reſolved to addrets the queen, “ To return her 
thanks for her communicating to them her intentions of de— 
claring war, in conjunction with her allies, againſt the French 
King and his grandſon; and to aſſure her, that they would, 
to the utmoſt, afſiſt and inpport her in carrying it on.” 

Upon this occaſion a motion was made for an addreſs, 
„ That no perſon be an officer in England or Ireland in her 
majeſty's new raiſed forces, but ſuch as were born in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions thereto belonging, or 
of Englith parents, unleſs they were before in half pay.“ 
This motion tending to exclude the French poteſtant officers 
(though naturalized) who had ſerved in the late war, colonel 
Mordaunt ſtrenuoufly oppoſed it, urging, “ That he had 
lome French officers in his regiment, upon whoſe tidelity and 
courage he entirely depended, and who kept their companies 
in as good order, and as compleat-as any native.” The mar- 
quis ot Huntington ſpoke likewiſe in behalf of the French 
refugees, urging, “ What a reflection it would be on the 
Ungliſh nation, to abandon people, who, upon fo many oc- 
caſions, had ventured th-ir lives for its ſafety and defence.” 
Another member defired thoſe, who had made the motion, 
to explain themlelves ; © for ſaid he, if thereby we mean to 
exclude all foreigners, what will become, not only of duke 
Schomberg, on whoſe father this houfe has thought fit to 
beſtow a gratuity of one hundred thoufand pounds, for his 
eminent ſervices in the revolution, but alſo of his roval 
highneſs prince George of Denmark, whom the queen hath 
lately declared generaliſſimo? So that, the queſtion being 
put upon the motion, it was carried in the negative. 

1wo days after, May the 4th, the declaration of war 
againſt France and Spain was ſolemnly proclaimed ® before 
the gate of Sr. James's palace, and other uſual places, as it 
was the ſame day by the emperor and the States-General ?, 


indignity to us and our kingdoms, in taking upon him to declare the pre- 
tended prince of Wales king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and haus 
allo infuenced Spain to concur in the tune aftront and indignity, as well as in 
his other oppreſſions: We tind ourſelves obliged, for mancauung the public 
taith, for vindicatig the honour of our crown, and for preventing the mit- 
chiefs which all Europe is threatened with, to declare, and we do hereby 
accordingly declare war againſt France and Spain; and placing our entire 
confidence in the help of Almighty God, and ſo juſt and necefiary an under- 
taking, we will (in conjunction with our allies) vigoroully proſecute the ſame 
by ſca and land, being affured of the ready concurrence aud aſſiſtance of our 
ſubjeRs, in a cauſe they have ſo openly and heartily ctpouſed, And we do 
hereby will and require our lord high-admiral of England, our general of 
ur forces, our liemtenants of our ſeveral counties, governors of our forts 
aud g1rriſons, and all other officers and ſoldiers under them by tea aud land, 
to do and execute all acts of hoſtility in the proiccution of this war againſt 
France and Spain, their vaflals, and 1ubyects, and to oppoſe their at- 
tempts ; willing and requiring all our ſubjects to take notice of the tame, 
whom we hencetorth ſtrictly torbid to hold any correſpondence or conmiuni- 
cation with France or Spain, or their ſubjects. But, becaute there are Tee 
maining in our kingdoms many of the ſubjects of France and Spam, we do 
declare our royal intention to be, that all the tubyects ot France and Spain, 
who thall demean themſelves dutitully towards us, ſhall be fate in their per- 

ſons and eſtates,” 
Given at our court at St. James's, the fourth day of May, 1792, in 

the firſt year of our reign, 

The emperor's declaration was as follows: : 
« We Leopold, by the grace of God, elected emperor of the Romans in 
Germany, ever auguſt king of Hungary, Bohenua, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Sclayonia, archduke of Auſtria, duke of Burgundy, Stytie, e 
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The French court was not a little ſurprized at theſe three queen, which ſo particulatly reſpected the indignity dere n 
declarations of war; and, immediately upon the receiving of the Englith nation, by acknowledging the pretended pre 
them, the marquis de Torcy went into a great hall, where of Wales King of Great Britain. But what moſt exaſpery, 
the king was walking, and read them over to him. He did him, was the declaration of the States-General. For, 8 


{47} 
* 


not expreſs ſo much uncaſineſs at the complaint of the em- as the niarquzs de Torcy had done reading it, the king t,, O1 
peror, but made a great many reſlections upon that of the it, and in a tranſport of anger threw it upon the table, 52,;,, on ad 
. : i 4 ; houle 
ni ola, and Wirtemherg, earl of Tyrol, &c. do make known, that although ſince The Manifeſto of the States-General, containing the reaſons of +, _— 
the conclution of a general peace, not many years ago at Ryſwick in Holland, claiming war againſt France and Spain, was in thete terms. 1 * 
the crown of France hath, as well by refuſing for a long time to icltore the „Ihe States-General of the United- Netherlands, to all, to whe; ng * 
fortreſs of Briſac, as by the injuries and damages done 16 the houte of Mon- prefents hall come, greeting. Know ye, that the king of France!, [oat 1 
beliard, together with other violations, made it abundantly evident, that for a long time fince, calit hus eyes upon theſe provinces, to iche if ws d 
they did not intend to obſerve this ſolemn treaty better than any of the lor= ſame, it potlible, or chtirely to deſtroy or rum them, has, in order: It can 


mer: However, being in hopes, that we might paſs the remainder of our pats his deſign, twice attacked this republic; viz. in the year 1672 an 
troubleſome reiga in peace, and after having ſuffered ſo many vexations to by a moſt unzuſt and violent war, though we had done our utmoſt , 
maintain the holy Ronan empire, and our kingdoms, and hereditary domi- the ſame, and preferve the continuation of peace and tranquility, I. 
nions in the enjoyment of the prefent peace, aud for the tuture prevent the thing is more evidently known, than that, if that king had ftucceedcy! 
eflution of ſo much innocent Chriſtiga blood; we have choſen rather pa- deligu, and pofleſſed himielt of cheſe provinces, he would have herchy ; 
tiently to endure their inſults, and to cndcavour to find out means of amica- bis way to univerſal monarchy. And, it he had but only wo 
bly compoling the differences, than to enter in a freſh quarrel upon that them, and fo:ced them to fit Kill, and ſeparate themſelves from thei 
account, and thereupon begin a deſtructive war. But whereas, immediately it is no leis notorious, that he might have attained his aun, by 4}, 
after the death ot Charles the ſecond, king of Spain and duke of Auſtria, other princes and powers; whereby this republic had been in a n 
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under the colour of a will, tuppoled to have been made by that prince danger of being reduced, as well as other ſtates, and loling her libs to take 
(which however is really null and of no validity) and notwithſtanding all the religion, which are the two precious advantages, for which the 11; wil 
martii4ygc-contracts, renunciations, cetfions, treatics ot peacey and former this ate have formerly; iuftered 10 mz ny cruct perſecutions, and vw! of the (| 
oaths, the king of France has mude himfcl{ maſter of all the kingdoms and could never fully and entirely enjoy, till they had frankly and hearts; 4t lat 
countries of his fad majetty, among which there are fome, that did belong _ ficed their fortunes and blood, with every thing eiſe that was dear t 1 We 
to our archducal houſe, betore they came under the power of the crown of and mantaincd a war of cighty years ſtanding againu the thei; PUWCrt: 7 ram] 
Spain, beſides thoſe, that, are feudatory and dependent on the empire, and ot Spam. Irs, un 
has by intrution put his grandion, the duke of Anjou, into the ſame; and „hat, notwithſtanding, it hath pleaſed God to puniſh the pr e peace 
moreover taken by force the dukedom of Mantua, and other fiets of the by the two laſt wars, becauſe ot their fins, yet he hath not pertmitted, pu! ec 
empire, although they never belonged to the monarchy ot Spain, and has the French king thould put in execution his ambitious deſigns ; | . 
Alio cautcd a great number of troops to enter into the dioceſe ot Cologne and COmmarys has 0 tavourcd the rms of the republic and then win * \ 1 
Liege, hath ſcized and put garriſons into all their towns and ſtrong places, obtained in the year 1678 and i697, a general peace; wher by F. © 1h 
hath added new fortifications to them, and every where crected magazines, obliged to reſtore large provmces, lordflups, and important places to: 80 i: 
and, contrary to our law ful ordinances, and the execution thereof, accord. peror, the empire, and the king of Spain, which ſhe had offene. il as 
ing to the laws of the empiie, committed to the princes ot the circles, hath by aft and aratice, under the {pecious name of re- union, ud o her 2 wer 
ſupported by force of arms, and ttrengthened the elector of Cologne in his -tences, agamit the treaty of Nuneguen, 8 mot 
cdiſobedience; and on the other ſide hath cauſed the faithful ſubjects of the * Fhat, the trearv of peace of Ryſwiek, and that of commerce, þ Tie 
empire to be inipriſoned, and particularly the baron de Mean, diom of Liege, fo folemnly concluded in the year. 1697, ve had all the cal e 1 
and hath ſeized and carried away ſeveral others from off the lands of the em- the world to fieiter ourtelves, that the ame would be * bent t WEL 
pire, and hath attacked, in an hoſtile manner, and ill-treated the princes t excemed in at its points, But we have found, on the contrary, by oy ICU 
the circles, who, according to their duty, endeavoured to put in execution ricneg, tnt they ail not deſign on the part. of France, to oblerve the „tun 
our lawful imperial mandates, And furthermore his grandlon, the duke o batonly ten eus and or atiies to lay down our arms, dilband our for i the 
Anjou, hath taken to himſelf the titles, that belong to none but our archau- ard jepnrite us one Hom another, m order to wenken us: and, in particu} tr « 
Cal houſe, and hath cauſed himfelt to be called the duke of Auſtrig, count of to eneryvate and mum our tuhects in ruining their commetce, that they m e 
Habſborough, and of Tyrol. We look upon it as a thing inexcufable aux tue more catily obtain the aim here abovementioned, This is fo. notorion er cnt 
longer to paſs by in filence ſuch hoſtilities, infractions, and violences, com- that the treaties affe of peace and commerce were hardly ratified, Ing dle 8. 
mitted both agamit our archducal houſe and our high imperial dignity: On they began munten to inetoach upon the trade of thete provinces (which 1 WEL 
the contrary, we find our ſelves obliged, in conſequence and by viitue of the the tinew of this ſtatc) by their openty ictufing to grant us the Lari prot nat 
Jaws of nature and of nations, and of the holy Roman empire and particu- unto us by the treaty atoreſaid, putting thereby the lubyects uu eiche ured 
larly in contequence of the - capitulation we ſwore to at the time we were this repul}icto muuncrable troubles upon that account: Which ohh, eus! 
clected emperor, and of our imperial, archducal, and patrjmonial dignity, ta after a long, tedious, and expentive negotration, to aceept a Tart (toy 8 WIE 
hinder them with all our force and power (fince the endeavours of other - difadyamuageous to us) contraty to the tenor of the faid treaty, in oder! d cauled 
potentates have had as little ſucceis with the ſaid crown ot France, as the prevent a greater milctnet, Fay into t! 
offers we have made of coming to an amicable agreement} and that to much «I hat, note ühſtanding it was ſtipulated by the filth article of the! cer to Hr! 
the more, inaſmuch as it is a matter unqueſtionable, that the 1.ud will, winch treaty of commerce, th tuch of our tubzects, who fhall fettle in France ! That, 
at preſent ſerves tor a colour of the aid hoſtihues of France, was contrived carrying on then trades, thall be free and exempted from the duties ane & to Urcig 
by ſome bribed Spanith counſellors, according to the directions of the French bud upon foreigners ; yet excethve duties have been laid upon them, and, has chapt 
king; and that it was offered to his late catholic majeity, when he was junk have been forced to fee and bear the fame. and pay 
to ſuch a weaknets of body and mind, as not to be able to read or undertiand, & "That, in the mean whuc, the king of France omitted nothing to pan * we d 
much leſs to weigh und examine, as was neceſſury, the large contents of the ſunde us, by all imaginable proteſtations, that he had no other detign pol condu 
ſaid will, And moreover, as it is altogether contrary to the intention. of the the preſei vation of the peace, and the removing of alf obſtacles, that was ic in the) 
ſud late king, which he had fo often figniticd to us; and as the faid will is interrupt the tame. And, whereas the weak conſtitution of the king oi oÞ 20 it, an 
full of fallines, and of incomprehenhble and contradiftory matters; and could not promiſe a long life, and that his death was like to caute great! | — or ti 
laſtly, as it gives as little ſatisfaction to our juſt demand, as the king of and differences, this occationed a treaty, whereby on one fige, it 145] lat the! 
France could reccive from it, not to mention, that as vet it hath not been vided, that the French king thould not have that exorbitant pov er, ? wantien 


a ys n . * ' a . 0 md 
duly exceuted by them, but hath already been broken in many points, and sotherwiſe he would have had by the acceſſion or union of the dan ale thy 


* . . * * 1 * . * * 41 i " i ; * ; 
more particularly, toraſmuch as it is evidlent, that the 11d arbitrary enter- narchny to his Crown, and bv theie means prevented the ill con 1 That th 


prizes, as well by himſelf, as in the name of his grandſon, as the pretended Europe was atraid of; and, on the other hand, ſatisfaction Was 81 | rr 
lord of the cncle of Burgundy, and confequenily a declared enemy to us others, who claimed the faid ſucgeſſion, in order to preterve the gene!“ 3 ot ms 
and the empite, do tend ro the overthrow and deſtruction of the imperial * That, upon this foundation, the king of France having COncinue. _ ill 
dignity, the authority, and rights, which, were intruſted to us by a lawful the third and twenty-ffth day of March, 1700, a folemn treaty with the! "Mes, h 
election. of England and this ſtate, we were in hopes to prejerve the geners! | | 3 he 
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« Supported. therefore by the juſtice of our cauſe, and truſting in the But that treaty was no ſooner concluded and tutied, but it u gh 
aſſiſtance of Al:nighty God., we declare and publith by thete pretents, that appeared, that it was not the intention of the French king to % 
we hold for our enennes the French king and the duke of Anjou, with their obterve it, but on the contrary, that they uſed all manner of att! 


ſubjects and adhererits; and that, to prevent the public violence and cout of Spain, not only to render the cinperor odious to the Spa 


injury, which are done by them unto us, the empire, and the loyal ſtates of alſo to oblige the king to diipoſe of thus tucceihon by a teſtament ! 20 

the empire, and to defend our imperial and other” rights, we arc obliged to France. Fans 1 af 
fake up arms, and to caule our troops to march againit our ſaid enemies. We «That, the king of Spain having ſome time after departed thi: 1:70, 3 and m 
command by theſe preients the faithful ſubjects of us and the empire, by the duced a teftoment, whereby the duke of Anjon, grandſon to the King ©: N 
duty wherein they ſtand engaged to us and the empire, and under pam of was declared heir of all the kingdoms and dommions of the decenee 8, q wh 
deprivation ot life and goods, and we ſerioufly injoin them by thete preſents, „ That, the ſaid will being made public, the French king clic un ben * Wat e 
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that none of them do engage in the ſervice of the ſaid crown of France, of give provts of is tectet intentions of making we of all maginaMme Tre 
the duke ot Anjou, or of his adberents ; and that none af them do undertake gratity his vait ambition: And in order thereunto, (without 40v Tere 


in the leaſt to do any ſervice, or give them any aſſiſtauce, or to maintain with regard to n treaty fo tolemnly and newly concluded, and the fepencs 1 


them, directly or indirectly, any commerce, partnerſhip, or correſpondence, teſtations he had made never to depart from it) he accepted ot tue * | "Im in th 

but that from this moment ther do wholly break eff and abſtain from the breaking and violating the treaty aforeſaid, without giving any Proven” bi: Ct, . 

ſame, and do afſiſt us with all their power, to purſue and attack our faid munication of tis intentins to thoſe, with whom he made it; 101 2 Pa ot K 

enemies, and thote which belong to them. We have alfo thi- entire confi» fame without any diſguite to the republic, and alledging tor te i "Ia 

dence in the electors, princes, and Hates of the empire, that they will all in motive thereof, that the fpirit and ſenſe of the tid treaty, and 4 SO * ie libs 
ne m! 5 


general, and every one in his own particular, from this time forward, at ſuch were only to be regarded; and explaining that ſpirit and en 3 
tune as we ſhall conſult with them, according to the exigence of affairs, con-= way, as he thought tit, not omitting at the ſame tune to threaten Wh 
cerning what may be fit to be done in a matter that does not reſpect us alone, repretenting the dangers and misfortunes, which we might expect h 
but likewiſe relates to the welfare and ſecurity of the other principal members not conform ourſelves to that ſpirit. Which proceeding 15 brech off 
ot the empire in particular, and conſequently that of the whole Roman em- uncommon and unheard of, as ever was, and a dangerous instance; bf 
pire, will aid and atlift us in our lau ful and juſt undertaking, with their faith- tends for the future to undermine and ruin the faith of all the pu a : 
ful and wiſe advice, and with the fincere, and unanimous, and firm conjunc— * That, by virtue of the teſtament aforeſaid, that king did 1 
tiou of all. the force, which God and the empire has given them, to free himſelt to cauſe the duke of Anjou to be proclaimed King dt Spaß 8 
themſelves and other injured ſtates from oppreſſion: That they will contri- poſſeſſed hiniſelf in his name ot all the kingdoms and dominions i be 
bute towards removing all thoſe calamitics, and that they will not ſuffer wiſh monarchy, without any regard to the pretenſions of the Ge 1 
themſclves to be drawn away an any wile; let every one therefore regulate were 10 fully owned in the treaty aſoreſtid, that they were hot on!y "1 Ja 
timfclt, and take care accordingly,” | foundation or the faid treaty, but alt far acknowledged 197 Jun e tO 
In witneſs whereot we have cauſed theſe preſents to be ſealed with our on all des, that the g. Catel part ot the Spaniſh monarchy was en 
unperial ſeal. Lamberti, vol. II. archduke oi Aufttia, 
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« That meſfieurs the Dutch merchants (meaning the States- 
G:neral) {ſhould one day repent of their boldneſs in declaring 
Luar againſt ſo great a monarch.” But he did not publiſh his 
declaration of war till the 2d of July 4. | 
On the 5th of May, the commons reſolved to preſent 
„ addreſs to her majeſty, “ returning the thanks of their 
I: uſe for her great zeal tor the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
Ibroteſtant line, expretled in her late order in council, direct- 
e the princeſs Sophia to be prayed for:“ As the right, 
it recommended that princeſs, was in her own blood, the 
es deſigned by her Chriſtian name, and not by her title. 
It came to be known, that this had been oppoſed in council 
los the marquis of Normanby, but Was promoted by the lord 
EGoJdolphin. The lords returned their thanks ro the queen 
Iron the ſame account, as allo * for laying before them the 
conrention made with the emperor and the States-General, 
In order to a concurrent declaration of war.“ 


ron 


4 That the ſaid king being unwilling to ſtop there, cauſed his own troops 
Ito take potleſſion of rhe Spaniſh Netherlands, notwit! anding our own were 
„ nrtilon therein, by the permiſſion and content of the late king of Spain, 
"the defence and ſecurity of the ſaid country, and with a deal of diſſiculty 
. S it Laſt perſuaded to let our ſaid troops return home, after they were very 
wach weakened, That by theſe means the republic was at once deprived ot 
hor lampard and barricr, tor which we had already maintained two bloody 
ins, 
we peuce concluded in the year 1678, and contrary to what was particularly 
| dulated in the treaty ot partition and inſiſted upon on the part ot the repuh- 
"viz, That the faid Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould belong to the archduke 
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hat the ſaid k ing of France immediately began to govern arbitrarily the 
Laslonis and dominons of Spain, under the name of his pgrandion, as well 
"0 


vil as in military atlas, and has fo united thoſe Rates to his own, as if the 
de were but one and the fame kingdom and government; which can 
ter more ew idently appear, than in the caſe of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
trier of this fate, where it appears (as indeed they write it from Spain) 
dat the fad provinces have been abſolutcly vielded and made over to the 
ling of France; and tat he exereiſes an abſolute authority over them, both 

nc and military affairs, as likewiſe in matters of finances. 
« That the French king having carried his exorbitant power to the degree, 
| Which the Chriftian world hid to long apprehended, and laid ſuitable founda- 
; for obtaining the univertal monarchy, he did not delay long to put 
E projects in execution, tending a formidable army into Italy, to make 
tinfelr entirely maſter thereof, having already ſent a great number of troops 
2 Spamih Netherlands to, fright us, and oblige us, if pothble, to a 

KWDirats temy without Ou: allies. 

[hat thete artitices, (though never fo well concerted) falling ſhort of 
red eflect, the French king made utc of all other unaginable ways to 
ypcl us thereunto by force, and to that end ſcized the city and citadel of 
ge, without the conſent and knowledge of the emperor and the empire, 
| cauled the dean of the tad chapter to be by violence ſeized and carried 


— 


— 


ray into the Spaniſh dominions, that he might not Gppoic his deſign, and un 
cer to like a terror into the {ar hapter. 
That, not being fatisficd with having thus ſcized upon Liege, and in or- 
7 to Ureighten us ore and more, he pofle fed telt, contrary to the will 
[the chapter of Cologne, of the molt conſiderable places of that archbiſhop- 
i, and particularly of the fortrefies of Bonn, Keylertwacrt, and Rhimber- 
pen (his delign upon the city of Cologne having happily nuſcarried by their 
pod conduct) to put himſeif in a condition to invade this republic, as he had 
ie in the year 1672, And, that nothing might be wanting to make himſelf 
I're of it, and in order to block us up on all tides, he cauied a contiderable 
wer of troops to be raiſed at his own charges in the county of Woltembut- 
0 rt they might invade on that fide, ſendiag, at the ſame time, all ſorts of 
munition and artillery to the Rhine, through foreign countries, the better 
„made thete provinces. 
* That the ſaid king, not being ſatisfied with having ſtreightened us in 
manner by land, proceeded further; and by potteſſing himſelt (in the 
ze of the king of Spain) of all the harbours in Spain, Naples, Sicily, 
Fd Other if]ands in the Mediterranean, as alſo the Spaniſh Netherlands and 
ladies, be made himſelf entire maſter of the commerce of Europe, and 
med the power to exclude us and all other nations from it. Ant laſtly, 
Pe might have no room or place left to us for trade, he endeavoured to 
Pau the king of Portugal to forbid us his harbours, and ſent, at the 
UM, a quadron into the Weit-Indies, on purpoſe to ſeize the filver 
m Vhich our ſubjects, and thoſe of other princes and potentates arc 10 
Nude bly concerned. 


— 


* That, affairs being in that intricate and dangerous condition, we, as the 
elt and moſt expoſcd to the fire, having, in the fin place, invoked God 
"gry to our atlittance, thought it neecfſary to put ourſelves in a poſture 
*KNce, and ſo arm ourſelves, as well as we could, by fea and land, 
« that exorbitant power, and the dangers we were threatened wih; 
* % the fame time, to deſire of our neighbours and allics the ſuccours 
[7 ad promiſed us by treaties, in caſe we were moleſted and diſturbed : 
they having granted ns with the ſame readineſs as we delired, we put 
es un that condition, chat, refuſing to hearken to any private treaty 
ance, we had time to confederate ourſelves with his Imperial majeſty, 
anz ot England, the king of l'ruſſig, and other princes and potentates, 
| * commun detence of our and their reſpective dominions, the preſerva- 
| ! the liberty of Europe, and for recovering the general peace and tran- 


| bat, every one beginning to open their eyes, and to think of their 
1 4 Sy, the emperor ſeat a conſiderable army into Italy, to oppoſe 
„en Kung. 
„Tan bis Imperial majeſty, having thought fit to diſlodge the French 
* lie electorate of Cologne, and uſed all imaginable ways for it, did, 
x auh the directors of the citeles concerned therein, deſire our afliſt- 
F. weh we (conformable to our engagements, our own defence, and the 
ü ue = were entered into) could not refuſe ; but, on the contrary, 
& by an ecellaly, that our forces there aud elſewhere ſhould act as auxilia- 
ff, ot diverſion. 
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digen d parts of t kc Wor d, which is actually begun, and carried on 

deal of violence. 


and which the king of Frunce himſelf had attgned in the conditions of 
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As the queen, in her firſt ſpecch to the parliament, had 


renewed the motion made by the late king, for the union of 
England and Scotland, a bill was brought in for that purpoſe. 
Many of thoſe, who ſeemed now to have the greatcft th 


are 
of her favour and confidence, oppoſed this bill with much 
heat, and not without indecent reflections on the Scorch 
nation; yet it was carried by a great majority, that the 
queen ſhould be empowered to name commiſſioners for treat- 
ing of an union. It was fo viſibly the intereſt of England, 
and of the preſent government, to ſhut that back-door 
againſt the practices of France, and the attempts of the 
pretended prince of Wales, that the oppoſition to this firtt 
ſtep towards an union, and the indecent ſcorn with which 
Seymour and others treated the Scots, were clear indications, 
that the poſts they were brought into had not changed their 
tempers ; but that, inſtead of healing matters, they intended 
to irritate them tarther by reproachful ſpeeches ; the bill 


That, as we had not given the leaſt pretence thereunto, but, on the 
contrary, made our utmoſt ettorts for the pretervation of the general peace, 
ve were very glad to fec a miniſter, that the French king had ſent into theie 
parts, and neglected nothing to engage him to make fore propolals tor main— 
tuning the peace. But, ſceing we could not tucceed therein, we made 0141 - 
ſeives tome demands, which we thought neceflary tor recovering a general 
tranquility and our private iecurity ; but there has been no manucr of anſwer, 
nor the leaſt offer made thereupon, 

That indeed ſome onward proteſtations of pence have been made on 
that fide, but as, at the tame time, they continued their warlike preparations, 
to ſeize the lands of their neighbours, and to contederate themicives with 
ſeveral princes and potentates ; they have clearly matintetted, that thei pro- 
te ſtations would Come ton thing, unicts we were re ſolved to trcat te [Dat 7 
tom our ulhies; and this they have fill more evidently d:tcovered, by recall- 
ing ſucceitively two miniſtars. 

Finally, the king has upon that foot caufed his teſident to declare unto 
us ima memorial, that his arnnes were in a condition to act againlt us, if we 
came to no refolution about the things contained therein. 

* And, as there is nothing more evidently known, than that the deſigns of 
the preſent king of Spain ayaimit the liberty of our ſtate and commerce are 
the tame as thoſe of the king of France; nay, as all the world mutt be con- 
vinced by the whole directions and management of affairs, that the king of 
France and the preſent King of Spain are one and the fame in effect; and that 
the king of Spain can do, nor will do nothing, but what the king of France 
pleaſes, and will have him to do; even that the kingdoms ot France and 


Spain are united into one : it follows from thence, that whatever the king of 


France has done agaimit us and our allies, in the name of the king of Spain, 
mult be taken and underitood to be made by the king of Spain himſelf, or at 
call by both of them, That by theſe means the king of France (above what 
has been already fad) has made wie of the Spanith troops in the name of the 
kin of Spam do carry on his deſign agaiaſt us. That in that name he 
has erected a tort within the reach ot the cannon of a fortreſs belonging to 
the States, contrary to the treaty concluded with the king of Spain in the 
year 1048, and cuntrary to the Laus of nations and thoſe of war, 

« That the King ot Spain hs not only ſuffeted thoſe proceedings of the 
king his grandiather, but ablulutely approved the fame, and the actual ſciz- 
ing the whole monarchy of Spain, and in particular of the Spaniti Nether- 
lande, that neceffary barter for our State. 

That all divine and human laws dictating to us, that, being thus ftraitned, 
blocked up on all fides, and actually attacked by the kings of France and 
Spain, and threatened by them with fo many dangers, we may, and are bound 
to make uſe againſt them of all the means God and nature have put into our 
hands for our defence, for protecting our tubjects, and tor preterving then 
religion and liberty; and to that end to take up arms againit the wid kings of 
France and Spain, who have together conſpired our rum and deſtruction, and 
declare war againſt them, as we do by theſe prefents, truſting, that God 
Almighty will blets the juitice of our cauſe, and the means we ſhall make 
uſe of; deliring, that all kings, princes, and republics, and ſtates, who love 
their own preſervation and liberty, together with that of Europe, that they 
will regard this our Declaration, as an eftect of an urgent and prefling neceſ- 
lity tor detending ourlelves, and protecting our ſubjects, and conſequently 
all Europe : and that they will (in conjunction with ns) oppote the ill deſigus 
of the kings of France and Spain, and their exorbitant power, whereby 
they intend to make themſelves matters of all Chriſtendom, and to that end 
to give us aid and uſſiſtance. 

„ Laſtly, ve command and require all our ſubjeRts and inhabitants of 
theſe provinces, commanders, officers, ſoldiers, and others, of what quii1:y 
ſocver they be, to own and regard the {aid kings of France and Spain a8 
enemies ot this State; to invade their country, and fall upon their tulyects 
and vatlals both by ſea and land; to repel their violence, and do every thing 
ele they are obliged to do for the defence of our country, and the damage 
of our enemies, 

% And, that no body may pretend to be ignorant thereof, we require and 
command the lords ſtates, countellors, deputy-ſtates of theſe reſpettive pro- 
vinces, and all other officers and magiſtrates of this country, to cause the e 
preſents to be proclaimed, publiſhed, and poſted up, on the 1 5th day of this 
inſtant, in all the places where publications of this nature are utually made; 
commanding likewiſe, that the ſame be publiſhed and affixed in the niual 
places of the diltrict of the generality.” 

Done and concluded in the aſſembly of the Lords States-General at the 

Hague, May the 8th, 1702. Signed W. de Naſſau, and underneath 
F. Fagel; and ſealed with the feat of the States-General in red wax. 
Lamberti, Vol. II. 


lt was in the following terms: 


By the King, 


« Although the treaty concluded at Ryfwick at a time, when the king. 
by the ſuperiority of his forces, was in a condition to have given laws to the 
neighbouring princes, that were jealous of his power, was a Certain proot 
of the fincere deſire that his majeſty had always to give peice to his ſubjects, 
and to reſtore peace to Europe : his majeſty ueverthelels tinds, that the 
emperor, without any lawful right to the 8 aniſh monatchy, hail put poet 
ielt in a condition by the HEE") of his troops, by treaties ——_— 
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went thrdugh both houſes, notwithſtanding the rough treat- 
ment it met with at firſt, and on the 6th of May received the 
royal aſſent *. | 

The entire harmony between the queen and both houſes of 

parliament, greatly diſappointed the diſaffected, who ex- 
pected nothing but confuſion upon the late king's death, and 
who, to ſhew their joy at an accident, that had cauied a 
general concern in moſt parts of Europe, vilified the deceaſed 
king with libels, verſes, and healths, ſo very indecent and 
ſcandalous, that, inſtead of wit, they ſerved only to demon- 
ſtrate their implacable malice *®. Not content with theſe in- 
ſults, they endeavoured to blaſt the king's memory, and to 
render his friends obnoxious, by charging upon him a deſigu 
of excluding the princeſs Anne from the ſucceſſion. For he 
had no ſooner expired, than a report was ſpread, * That 
ſome papers were found in his ſtrong box, whereby it ap- 
peared, that he had laid a ſcheme to get the elector of Hanover 
declared his immediate ſueceſſor: That, in order to effect this, the 
troops of Hanover and Zell were to file off towards the ſea. coaſt 
of Holland: Thar, ſoon after the king's return from thence, a 
pretended inſurrection was to be raiſed either in Scotland or 
Ireland, to give the king a colourable pretence for inviting 
over the Hanoverian troops, with their prince to command 
them; and that ſeveral peers, privy to this deſign, were to 
be made lord-lieutenants of counties, in order to influence 
the elections for members of a new parliament. This, many 
of thoſe, who were now in polts, had talked of in ſo public 
a manner, that it appeared they intended to poſſeſs the whole 
nation with a belict of it; hoping thereby, to alienate the 
people from thoſe who had been in the late king's confidence, 
and diſgrace all the whigs, in order to the carrying all elec- 
tions of parliament for men of their own party. And indeed, 
the report had gained ſo far upon the belief of ſome people, 
that the city of Norwich, in their addreſs to the queen, 
printed in the Gazette on the zoth of April, “ congratulated 
her majeſty's molt happy. and peaceable accelſhon to the 
throne, notwithſtanding all the * malicious defigns' and © con- 
rrivances' uſed to * defeat' her majelty of her undoubted 
right.” 

The dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, and the earls of 
Marlborough, Jerſey, and Albemarle, had been ordered by 
the queen to viſit the late king's papers, and bring her {uch 
of them, as related to the alliances, or other affairs of the 
crown. Several pecrs, who retained a great veneration for 


- ances with ſeveral princes, and particularly with England and the States- 
Geacral of the United Provinces, to trouble the repote of Europe by a new 
war, as unjuſt as it is ill grounded. They have begun hoſtilities on all tides, 
agamit and contrary to the tremuies fo tolemnly 1worn to. All Enrope is 
witneſs of his majetty's moderation, he hath teen places attacked, advan- 
tagtous poſts ſcized, convoys ſtopped, and prifoners taken, before any de- 
Caration of war, and at a time when his majeſty was endeavouring by his 
embaſladors and envoys to preierve the peace. All thele ſteps being ſo con- 
traty to ſincere dealing and their own mtercits ; and the mamiteſtoes and de- 
clirations of war of the emperor, England, and the States-General having 
been publithed, his majeſty finds huntelt under an indiſpenſible neceſſity (in 
order to preicrvc his own, and the king his grandion's dominions) to arm on 
his tide, and to make his levies tuffcient to oppote the undertakings of the 
common enemies. And, tor that end, his majeſty is refolved to employ all 
his forces by tea and land, and (by the help of the divine protection, which 
he implores on the juſtice of his cauſe) to declare war againſt the emperor, 
England, and the States-General of the United-Provitces, and the princes 
their allies. His tnajeſty orders and commands all his tubjects, vaſſals, and 
lervants, to cruize upon the ſubjects of the emperor, England, and Holland, 
and on the ſubjects of their .alhes ; and firictly forbids his ſubjects to have 
henceforth any communication, Commerce, or intelligence with them on pain 
ot death. And therefore his majeſty hat! revoked, and by theſe pretents te- 
vokes all permiſſions, paſs-ports, ſafe-guards, and fate-conducts, which may 
have been granted by him, his licutenant-generals, and other his officers, con- 
nary to theſe pietents; aud hath declared, and does declare them to be void, 

na of none effect and force, forbidding all perſons whatſoever to have any 
reverd unto them, His majeſty orders and commands the admiral, marſhals 
of France, governors and heautenant-generals tor his majeſty in his provinces 
ind arnues, marctchals de camp, colonels, camp-maſters, captains, chiefs, 
and leaders of his majeſty's ſoldiers, both horſe and foot, French and 
ſtrangers, and all his other otheers, to whom it may pertain, u hat is herein 
contained, to cauſe and execute, cach in his office, within their towns and 
rrMiſhietionss For luch is his majeity's will and pleature, that theſe preſents 
be publithed in all the rmaruune and other towns, and in all the ports, havens, 

c otrer places of the kingdoin and lands under his obedience, where need 

mall he, to the end that none may pretend ignorance,?” 

Given at Marli, June z, 1702. | 
Lovis. 
At the ſame time the queen gave het aſſent to an act ſor laying a duty 
upon land, To another tor encouragement of the Greenland trade ; and to 

a third, for making good the deficiencies, aud the public credit, 

ne not only drank a health * to Sorrel,” meaning the horſe that fell 
with the king, but alſo * to the little gentleman in velvet,“ meaning the mole 

«hich it ſeems had heaved up, where the horte's foot flipped in, and occa- 

ftloned the fall. As the horte had belonged to fir John Fenwick, it was ins 

imuated as a judgment upon the king iu the following epigrain, which they 
made on the occation : 


Iiluftris Sonipes, certè digniſſime Calo, | 
Cm Leo, cui Taurus, cui daret Urſa Locum ; 


RAPING; 


the late king, perceiving the deſign which was driven 4 1, 


thoſe falſe reports, made a motion in the houſe of lord.“ 
that an enquiry ſhould be made into the truth of that tenen 
and of all other ſtories of that kind, that ſo, it there was a 
truth in them, ſuch, as had been concerned in thoſe wick] 
deſigns, might be puniſhed; and if they were found to bete 
that thoſe, who ſpead them about, might be chaſtiſcd. (.,. 


this, the hovie defired that thote lords, who had vifitedthe e 
king's papers, would let them know, if they had met with n 


among them, relating to the queen's ſucceſhon, or to the {ycs, | murd 
ſion ot the houſe of Hanover. Four of them were then in . prove 
houſe, only the earl of Marlborough was ill that day; to the / | preac 
who were preſent ſaid, they had found nothing, that dig, o Ja 
any fort relate to that matter; and this wes contiimed | 1 Char! 
carl of Marlborough to fonte peers, who were tent h; very i 
houſe, to aſk him the ſame queſtion. Upon which the hon Th 
came to a reſolution, ** That the lords, who were appoint tothe 
by her majeſty to inſpect the late King's papers, having {1 more 
rally declared, that they did not fee or find amongſt then her ei 
any paper, in the leaſt tending to the prejudice of her mz. tion © 
jeſty, or her ſucceſſion ro the crown, or which might gige of thi 
any ground or colour for ſuch a report, the ſaid report to eng 
groundleſs, falſe, villainous, and fcandalous, to the 0 2169, 
honour of the late king's memory, and highly tended to th; betwe 
diſſervice of her majeſty.” And they ordered, “ That th; me 1 
matter of fact atoreſaid, and the reſolution of the houſe ther cert | 
upon, be laid before her majeſty by the duke of Bolton, the efſeCti 
carl Marſhal, the earls of Radnor, Stamford, and Scarh. This: 
rough, and the lord Ferrers; and that they do humbly 0-45: adding 
her majeſty to order Mr. Attorney-general to proſecute, with wry 
the utmoſt ſeverity of the law, the authors or publiſhers 6 iN 
ſuch ſcandalous reports.” The lords named in this ord: On 
having waited on the queen on the 5th of May, her maicfy ar 
told them, “ That the was very ready to do any thing of thi | 
kind, and would give directions to Mr. Attorney-General <&- wy 
fectually to proſecute the authors and publiſhers of ſuch falle 0 
reports.” ph! 
Some books had been publiſhed, particularly by Dr. Drake 4 
and Dr. Davenant, charging the late minittry and the whol: 
whig party with the like defigns of excluding the queen on 
Thetc books were cenſured, and the authors of them were kno 
ordered to be protecuted ; though both the marquis of Nor: N 
manby, and the earl of Nottingham, did all they could to 2 
excuſe thoſe writers. When the falſehood of thoſe caluus * 
er m 
Que te fœlicem foelicia Prata tulere ? le prot 
Ubera que fœlix præbuit alma Parens ? „ nber 
Hiberns Patriam veniſti ulturus ab oris; | SapR ! 
Aut Glenco, aut Stirps te Fœniciana dedit. ren 
Sis fœlix quicumque precor, memorande, nec unquam dl 
Jam {ell dorſum, trana nec ora premant. date, a 
Human Generis Vindex, monente 'Iyranno, quiet of 
Hane Libertatem, quam dabis, ipſe tene. Ons, 
© The motion was made hy the earl of Carlifle, and ſeconded by the lord thre 
Wharton, Hallitax, and others. * 
* : Mr. V'! 
The particulars of this affair were as follow; which ir 
On the 4th of May, a complaint was made to the houſe of peers 0! 4p4 hig 


1 
. . . 1 3 1 8 wand n 
ſage in the preface to a book, intitled, The Hittory of the lait Parliunch "pee 
begun at Weſtmintict, the tenth day of February, 1529 ;* which thoug! n 


ian 
7 £ 1 by 19397 


did not directly reticct on the late king's memory, yet inanteltly tei 


k #5 K a 8 Won th 
cuſt an indelible odinm upon his friende, being couched in the's 0. 1 
„And perhaps. there was a thing in proſpect ot deeper reach that a! "nib 


which was, that, ſhould it have pleated God to have fnatched en“ —.— 
king on a ſudden, by chance of wat, or other fatal accident, dut ing ©: 


{ ur. 
mult of arms abroad, and the civil diſorders they had rated e dae 
home, and a numerous, corrupt, licentious party througzout de kan 6 
from which the houſe of commons was tometumes not tice, teh n ever Fa 
tertain hopes from the advantage of being at the helm, and the 1 eres of. 
their rabble, to have put in practice their own tchemes, and have $145 14 nh 
new model of government of their own projection, and 1% to have pt 1 er 
to themttlves a liſting impanity, and to have mounted their own ee "2 Ss 
rabble, and driven the ſober part of the nation, like cattle, betete s A jones 
That this is no groundleſs eonjecture will readily appear to any con” take, e 


perſon, from the treatment her royal highneſs the princeſs of enn <7 Ju 


2 . FA V.-1r j iN — 
heir apparent to the crown, met all along from them and all tels! 


boa: f pe INT gt cher. 
They were no: contented to ſhew her a conſtant neglect and igt © bee, pe 
\s es 


ſelves, but their whole party were inſtructed to treat her, not ons wy def ce 
2 He AR, "ES » . = ; » <1) jede. Bw 

reſpect, but ſpight. They were buty to traduce her with fate and 1K ej * On 

aſperlions ; and ſo far they carried the affront, as to make het 4 vis 2 to laſt 


moſt the common ſubject of the tittle tattle of almoſt evciy coftCe- H 
drawing-room, which they promoted with as much zeal, appli. a 
venom, as if © a bill of excluſion' had then been on the anvil, and ey 
the introductory ceremonies.” After reading this paſlage, the 1076s 03! 


mer 

KT 
„* 1 0 a * 
MINI 


by; up 


> og tinin, 
the bookſeller tor whom the book was printed, to attend the hole * | * 4 
next Saturday; but, before that day came, Dr. James Drake, 3 unt by 
cian, having owned himſelf to be author of the book in quettion, 1e hal 0 con 
the gth of May examined by the lord-keeper, who aſked tum bat 6 he ü lind 
ſay concerning the ſaid book ? The doctor anſwered, * That oh Neal of conve 
had juſt reaſon to write what he had writ, he having heard het hiphbe | af eld and 
of diſreſpecttully in every caffee-houſe:“ And then he withdre"+ | ; u cru; 
ſome debate, he was called it again, nd the lord-keeper told him, 1 puttin 
houle was not ſatisſied with what he had ſaid, but thought he N Ween 
required him to acquaint the houſe with the grounds of his WII" © we in 


v 


he lors 


rn 


des was apparent, then it was given out, with an unuſual 
-onfidence, that no ſuch report had ever been ſpread ; though 
the contrary Was evident, and the thing was boldly aſſerted 
u thoſe books. And therefore a peculiar meaſure of aſſurance 
was neceſſary to face down a thing, which they had taken 
ach pains to infuſe into the minds of the credulous vulgar 
ali England over. | 

The carl of Nottingham, to divert this enquiry, moved, 


that another might be made into thoſe books, in which the 


.u:der of King Charles the Firſt was juſtified ; though the 
drorocation, given to ſome of theſe, was, by a ſermon 
preached by Dr. Binks before the convocation, on the goth 


of January, in which he drew a parallel between king 


Charles's ſufferings and thoſe of our Saviour: And, in ſome 
very indecent expreſſions, gave the preference to the former. 
The war being now declared, both houſes joined in an addreſs 
tothe queen, wherein they repreſented, ©* That nothing would 
more contribute to the effectual carrying it on, and reducing 
her enemies to the greateſt ſtreights, than an entire prohibi— 
tion of all correſpondence with France and Spain on the part 
of the allies ; and therefore they humbly adviſed her majeſty 
to engage the emperor, the States-General, and her other 
lies, to join with her majeſty in prohibiting all intercourſe 
between the ſubjects of her majeſty and her allies, and 
me ſubjects of France and Spain; and alſo to con- 
zert ſuch methods with the States-General, as might moſt 
e#tually ſecure the trade of her ſubj:R&Rs and her allies.” 
[his addreſs her majeſty readily promiſed to comply with, 
adding, That ſhe was too much concerned for the public 
welfare, to omit any neceſſary precautions for the protection 
the trade.“ h 
On the other hand, the lords having made ſome amend- 
ments to © a bill” troin the commons, for the encourage- 


He anſwered. That he found it mentioned in 
anonymous painphicts publiſhed at that tune, and hoped it was no 
bart to antrer thote prunphlets ; and defied tune to recollect what theie 
nhiets were; and then wiiklrew, After foins tune he was called in 
„ and atked whether he could charge any perſon in the kingdom with 
1 matters, allerted by hun in that paragraph? And whether he had heard 
perions faw, that they could charge any perſons whatſoever with the mat- 
es contained im thut Jo theſe qu stens he anſwered, tHe did 
Know of any fuch perion ;* deing further aſked, if he had any grounds 
beficles the pamphlets, and what the pamphlets were? He ſaid, © He had no 
her grounds beades the feveral pamphlets following, viz. * The two 
Legion Letters, the black Lait, Jura Populi Anglicani, and 'Toland's Rea- 
tor inviting over the pritcets of Hanocer,” Laſtly, he was aſked, We- 
in any one of thee pamphlets there was any thing 1aid about ſetting aſide 
the pretent queen ? To which the doctor having anfivered, He did not re- 
„uber there was ;* and, being withdrawn, the lords took the faid para- 
raph into contderation, and reſolved, “ That there were in it ſeveral ex- 
pon, which were groundiets, falſe, and ſcandalous, tending to create 
ealoulies in her majeſty of her people, and to cauſe great milunderſtandings, 
tart, and diſputes among the queen's ſubjects, and to diſturb the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom: Ordering at the fame time, “ That her majeſty's 
torney-general ſhould fortlvvith effectually proſecute Dr. Drake for having 
vit the tid paragraph.“ 

Three days after, May 12, the lords took into confideration two para- 
gapus of a book, intitled, * Tem Double returned out of the country:“ Or, 
he true picture of a modern Whig, ſet forth in a ſecond Dialogue between 
dl, Whiglove and Br. Double,“ ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. Davenant; 
vach in the 8gth and goth pages contained the following expreſſions : 

Whiglove. © I find we have miſcarried in one great deſign : The train 
rad not take; we were hot upon it juſt before the parliament met: All 
ue whig coffee-houſes rung, how neceſſaty it was to break into the Acts of 
*Hement,* and to * exclude' Double. Mum, \Whiylore, talk no more 
upon that tubrect, I beſecch you. Freſh orders are iftued out, and, fince 
vg are not ſtrong enough to make it go, and that, on the contrary, it has 
durmed and provoked all torts of men, we are now directed to ſay, that never 
uch thing was intended by our party, though, God knows, it was the 

urn? of all our clubs. Under the roſe this ws one ot thoſe embryo?s, 
proved abortive upon the zoth of December lat; but, though it be not 
Kilonable to ſtir in it now, never fear our abandomng a wicked deſign: We 
leer quite lay aſide any miſchief, However, fince it has really opened the 
es 0! a gieat many, and weakened our mterett among ſeveral of our own 
Ie, whom we cannot work up to be guilty of ſo much mjuttice, let us take 
*% &Kcalions of declaring, that we will not violate any of the acts upon any 
*count whatſoever ; which we may the more ſafely do, becauſe you know 
Kh dur principle, not to thick that we are bound by any proteſtations we 
AC, Cher in private or in public; and it is one of the great advantages 
ae over the reſt of our tellow-ſubjects, that we can fetter the conſciences 
© UMerz, while our own arc at perfect liberty.” The lords, after tome de- 
bite, paſſed the fame cenſure upon this book, as they had upon part of the 
a = of Dr. Drake's hiſtory, Pr. II. L. II. 37, &c. 

1 "the 16th of May, a pamphlet intitled, Animadverſions upon the 
9 Halt zoth of January ſermons ; one preached to the honourable houſe of 
ons, the other to the houſe of convocation : In a letter;* after reading and 
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-mnng ſeveral paragraphs and paflages of which, it was reſolved by their 


ups, That the ſaid pamphlet was, * a malicious, villainous libel, con- 


In. very many reflections on king Charles I. of ever blefied memory, 
Ws ending to the ſubveriion of monarchy,” and thereupon ordered it to be 
the hands of the common hangman. Then their lordflips took 
8 8 a printed ſermon preached on the zoth of January, 1701, 
Gens ary VII's chapel, before the reverend clergy of the lower houſe 
-,. Wocation, by William: Binckes, D. D. proctor for the dioceſe of Lich- 
Ihe -oventry, wherein the preacher ſeemed to make the fin of the Jews, 


ho lying our Saviour, much lefs than that of the Engliſh rebels, in 
"Ig to death king Charles IJ.“ As, ſays he, to the near reſemblance 


im the parties concerned, as well the actors as the ſufferers, comparing 
u dhe text with thoſe of the day. And here one would imagine, the lat- 


0 F 


lution ſhould be communicated to the bithop 0: Lichfield and Coventry, Dr 
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ment of privateers,' to which the commons refuſed their 
concurrence ; their lordſhips, in an addreſs, repreſented to 
the queen, “ That the ſea preparations of her majeſty's ene- 
mies being ſuch as ſeemed not to be intended for encountering 
and fighting her royal navy, but rather for making a pyrarical 


war, to the interruption of commerce, it was, in their opi- 
nion, highly requiſite for the public ſervice, that her majelty 


would give all poſſible encouragement to her ſubjects to arm 
and fet out private men of war. And whereas, by the ſixth 
article of the treaty concluded at the Hague between his late 
majeſty, the emperor, and the States-General, her majelt y 
was at liberty to take and ſeize lands and cities belonging to 


„ . * * . * d 
the Spaniſh dominions in the Indies, and retain the tame as 


her own ; their lordſhips adviſed her majeſty to grant com- 
millions or charters to all perſons, bodies politic or corporate, 
who ſhould make ſuch acquifitions in the Indies, ſubject to 
ſuch terms and conditions as her majeſty ſhould judge moſt 
expedient for the good of her kingdom.” To which the 
queen anſwered, ** That ſhe would take all the care in it ſhe 
could,” But, in the courſe of the war, this advice was 
greatly neglected. 

The butinets of the ſeſſion being all done, the qucen went 
in late to the houſe of peers, and, having given the roy a! 
aſlent to ſeveral public and private bills*, diſnailed bo 
houſes with the following ſpeech : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, - 


* CANNOT conclude this ſeſſion, without repeating 
my hearty thanks to you all for vour great care of the 
public, and the many marks you have given me of your 
duty and aftection to me. 
ter were refolved to take St. Paul's expreſſion in the mott literal ſenſe the 
words will bear, * and crucity to themſelves the Lord aheth, un in the. 
nearett likeneſs that could be, put him to an open ſhame,” It, with tetpect 
to the dignity of the perton, to have been King of the Jews, was what 
ought to have ſecured our Saviour trom violence; here is alio one, not 0:7 
born to a ctown, but actually potlefied of it. He was not only called tiny 
by ſome, and :t the lame tume derided by others for being fo called, but he 
was acknowledged by all to be a k:ng : be vas not juſt dreſſed up tor un hour 
ot two in purple robes, and faluted with a Hail King, but the uſual orna- 
ments of myzelty were his cuſtomary apparel ; his ſubjects owned him to be 
their king; and yet they brought hun before a tribunal, they judged hum, 
they condemned him; aud, that they night not be wanting in auy thing to 
ſet him at naught, they ſpit upon him, and treated him with the utinolt cou- 
tempt. Our Saviour's declaring, that * his kingdom was not of this world,” 
might look like a tort of reaunciation of his temporal tovereignty, tor the 
preſent deliting only to reign in the hearts of men. But hefe was nothing in 
this caſe before us: here was indiſputable right of fovercignty, both by the 
laws of God and man: he was the reigning prince, and the Lord's anointed; 
and yet, in deſpite of all law, both human and divine, he was by direc: force 
of arms, and the moſt daring methods of a flagrant rebellion and violence, 
deprived at once of his imperial crown and lite. The tact ot this day 
was ſuch a vying with the tirſt arch-rebel, the apoſtate angel, Lucifer; it 
was ſuch a going beyond the old ſerpent in his own way of inſolence and 
pride, thut it was no wonder, if he began to raiſe his hend, ant jet up his 
dominion in this world, when, thus warmed and enlivened by + hiery zeal in 
ſome, and rage in others, to the degree ot drunkennets, tturiting after, aud 
ſatiating themſelves in royal blood; and, in which retpect only, heated to 
the degree of phrenzy and madneſs, the plea 1n my text may ſcem to have 
ſome hold of them, Father, forgive then, tor they know not what they do.“ 
After ſome debate the lords retulved, ** That in the 1avd termon there are 
ſeveral expreſſions, that give juſt ſcandal and oftence to all Chrithan people,” 
Then, it being moved to order that termon to be burnt, it was carried it the 
negative, but at the ſame tune it was ordered, that rhe above-mentioned rejo- 


* * 


Binckes's ordinary, whom they left to centute him, according to the rules © 
eceleſiaſtical couſts. 

Complaint was likewiſe made to the lords, of two paſſages in a pamplilet, 
intitled, Reaſons for addrefiing his majetty to invite into England their 
Highneſles the Electreſs Dowager and the Electoral Prince of Hanover; 
and for attainting and abjut ing the pretended Prince of Wales, and all others 
pretending any claim, right, or title from the late King James aud Queen 
Mary,“ wheteni it was aſſerted, “ That it appears trom hiſtory, tluit all lee 
people have ſet aſide the children of tyrants tor reaiuns of eternal ard we 
verſal force, as inheriting the principles and deſigns ot their parents, bearing 
an affection to their friends, and owing a revenge to their enemies ; as more 
likely to graſp at a greater power than even their parents, the better to ſecure 
themſclves from their diſgrace, and being under extraordinary obligations to 
theſe foreign potentates who protected or reſtored them : and that, whether 
the abjuration be penal or voluntary, it ſhould be tendered to all manner of 
perſons, not excepting the king's majeſty, or the princels of Denmark: for 
all the ſecurities we give to them, laid the author, they oe their ſecurity to 
us; not that I doubt either of them, but they both of them very well know, 
what ſtories and ſurmiſes our enemies have been actually ſpreading to amnte 
and intimidate the people: they have whilpered horrible things 61 lind and 
clancular bargains, But Cxſar's wife ought to be unſuſpected as well as 
innocent. After examination of this pamphlet, the lords retolved, “ That 
there were in it afſertions and infinuations ſc indalous and dangerous, tending 
to alienate the affections of the ſubjects of this kingdom from her majeſty, 
and to diſturb the peace and quiet of the kingdom.“ 


* Among theſe bills were, 


1. An act to oblige the Jews to maintain and provide for their proteſtant chil . 
dren. By which if any Jewiſh parent, in order to the compelling his pro- 
teſtant child to change his religion, ſhall refuſe to allow ſuch child a fitting 


maintenance ſuitable to the ability of the parent, aud the age and 3 
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« And 1 muſt thank you, Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons in particular, both for the ſupplies you have given 
to ſupport me in this neceſſary war, and the 1 you 
have made for the debts contracted in the former, Your 
great juſtice, in making good thoſe deficiencies, will be 
a laſting honour and credit to the nation. I wiſh the difficul- 
ties they have brought upon us may be a warning to prevent 
ſuch inconveniencies for the future, 

& muſt recommend to you all, in your ſeveral counties, 
the preſervation of the public peace, and a due execution of 
the laws. I ſhall always wiſh, that no differences of opinion 
among thoſe, that are equally affected to my ſervice, may be 
the occaſion of heats and animoſities among themſelves, I 
ſhall be very careful to preſerve and maintain the act of 
Toleration, and to ſet the minds of all my people at quiet. 
My own principles muſt always keep me entirely firm to the 
intereſt and religion of the Church of England, and will in- 
cline me to countenance thoſe, who have the trueſt zeal to 
ſupport it.“ 

Then the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 7th of July following. 


The naval preparations in England and Holland were now 
carried on with all poſſible ſpeed ; and, as they raiſed the 
ſpirits of the confederates, ſo they gave no ſmall alarms to 
France, Spain, and even Portugal ; the deſign of the expe- 
dition having been Kept ſo ſecret, that it was uncertain which 
of thoſe three kingdoms was moſt threatened. France, hav- 
ing ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war into the Weſt— 
Indies, both to attack the Engliſh plantations, and to bring 
home the Spaniſh galleons, had no ſufficient number of ſhips 
left to defend her own coaſts, much leſs to protect thole of 
Spain, whole king, in the beginning of the ſpring, was gone 
into Italy, both to appeaſe the tumults in the kingdom of 
Naples, and to ſhare with the duke 'of Vendoſme the expect- 
ed honour of forcing prince Eugene to repaſs the mountains 
of Tirol. | 

And though the king of Portugal gave fair words to the 
Imperial mimifters, and to Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh envoy, 
yet he began to be apprehenſive, that the allies, having 
a formidable power at ſea, would uſe more prevailing means 
than a negociation to make him break his engagements with 
France. On the 3oth of May, fir George Rooke, admiral 
of the Englith fleet, having hoiſted the union flag on board 
the Royal Sovereign, came to Spithead, with fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, on board the Queen, and the great ſhips that lay at 
the Nore : and at the fame time, rear-admiral Fairborne ar- 
rived there from Ireland with a ſquadron of men of war, 
having on board four regiments of foot, that were to be part 
of the land-forces, to be commanded by the duke of Ormond, 
who, on the firſt of June, arrived at Portſmouth, accom- 
panied by fir Henry Bellaſis, who was to ſerve under him, 
and by admiral Churchill ; and, the next day, prince George 
likewiſe {et out for that ſea-port. 

The ſame day, the queen went from St. James's to Wind- 
ſor, having appointed Simon Harcourt, eſq. to be her ſolli- 
citor-general, and conferred the- honour of knighthood both 
upon him and on Edward Northey, eſq. the attorney-gencral. 
The day before, out of a juſt regard to the law of nations, 
the queen, by proclamation, ordered all ſhips, ſtopped before 
the declaration of war, to be diſcharged, and cauſed another 
proclamation to be publiſhed * for the encouragement of her 
ſhips of war and privateers.” And at the ſame time her 
majeſty renewed the commiffion tor the management of the 
cuſtoms; and upon her return from Windſor, appointed the 
lord-licutenants, the commiſhoners of trade, for prizes, 


of the child, upon complaint it fall be lawful for the lord chancellor to make 
uch order for the maintenance of ſuck proteitant child as be ſhall think fir. 

2. An act for continuing the unpriſonment of Counter and other conſpira— 
tors againſt king William. | 

3. An act for the relief of proteſtiut purchaſers of the fortcited eſtates in 
Ircluncd. | 

4. An act for enlarging the time for taking the oath of abjuration, in which 
was this clauſe: | & 
„ That. if any perſon or perſons, at any tune after the firſt day of March, 
1702, ſhall endeavour to deprive or hinder any perſon, who ſhall be the next 
in ſjucceſſion to the crown tor the time being, according to the limitations in 
the act, untitled, * An Act for declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, 
and ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown ;* and according to one other Act, 
intitled, An Act tor the further limitation of the Crown, and better ſecuring 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject,” from ſucceeding after the deceaſe of 
her majeſty to the imperial crown of this realm, and the dominions and terri- 
tories thereunto belonging, according to the limitations in the before- men- 
tioned acts; that is to ſay, ſuch iftne of her majeſty's body, as ſhall from 
time to time be next in ſucceilion to the crown, if it ſhall pleaſe God Al- 
mighty to bleſs her majeſty with ifTue ; and, during the time her majeſty ſliall 
have no iſſue, the princeſs Sophia, elcctrets and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, 
and, after the deceaſe of the ſaid princels Sophia, the next in ſucceſſion to the 
cryvwn for the time being, according to the limitation of the ſaid acts; and 
the ſame, malicioully, advitedly, and* directly, ſhall attempt by any overt- 
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ſtamp, and ſalt-duties, and generals of her land- forces; 
audience to ſeveral foreign miniſters, and diſpoſed of ni, 
—_— and employments; and, among the reſt, the cat! of 

arlborough was made maſter of the ordnance, the ty, 
able John Granville, lieutenant-general, William Bades 
maſter ſurveyor, Chriſtopher Muſgrave, clerk of the f 
and Edward Southwell was appointed ſecretary of ſtate in 
Ireland, on the reſignation of his father fir Robert S9u;1,,,.: 

The affairs of Scotland began now to be a little enb;g;). 1 
By an act made ſoon after the revolution, it was provided 
that all princes, ſucceeding to the crown, ſhould take td. 
coronation-oath before they entered upon their regal dignj:,. 
but no direction was given concerning thoſe who ſhould tend! 
it, or the manner in which it ſhould be taken; fo that, thi, 
being left undetermined, the queen had called together 
the late King's miniſters for that kingdom, and in the yy. 
ſence of about twelve of them, the took the corona; 
oath /. But thoſe, who were diſpoſed to cenſure every thin, 
ſaid, that this ought not to be done, except in the preſs. 
of ſome deputed tor that purpoſe, either by the parlian,;. 
or at leaſt by the privy-counci! of that kingdom. 

At the time of king William's deceale, the governmegt 
there was lodged in the hands of perſons entirely of * reyg1y. 
tion” principles; for the earl of Marchmont was lord-c ange. 
lor; the earl of Melvil lord preſident of the council; . 
duke of Queenſberry lord privy-feal; the carls of Scafie!'d 414 
Hyndtord tccretaries of ſtate ; the carl of Selkirk loi! roof. 
Adam Cockburn of Orminſton treafurer-depute ; fir 19% 
Maxwell of Polock juſtice-clerk ; fir James Stuart advocys: 
and all the lords of the treaſury, except the lord Moitoomer: 
were of the ſame principles. But though the anti-reve!uri., 
ers, were, in effect, as much enemies to the queen's rig 
the crown, as to that of king William; yet they were gta 
elated at her acceſſion, and flattered themſctves with ea haltet 
title to her favour, on account of their zcal for Epiſcopacy, 
than the © Revolutioners' could pretend to, becaulr mo 
part of the latter were for Preſbytery, and thereſt fo ind. Hetent 
tor Epicopacy, that they did not think it ought to come in 
competition with the peace of the nation. The firſt ſtrugge 
between theſe two parties was about the parliament, the fitting 
of which, in the ſummer, was abſolutely neceffary, by reaſon 
that the funds allotted to ſupport the army were near expired on 
king William's demiſe. Upon the diſcovery of the affaſüna- 
tion- plot, an act had paſſed in Scotland for continuing the 
liament, that thould be then in being ſix months after the 
death of the King, with two ſpecial clauſes in it. The fr.) was, 
that it ſhould incet twenty days after the death of the Kung. 
But the queen did, by ſeveral adjournments, continue tas 
parliament almoſt three months after the king's death, beture 
it was opened, Some ſaid, that the parliament was by this 
diſſolved, fince it did not meet upon the day limited by the 
act to continue it. But there was another proviſo in the act, 
that ſecured to the crown the full preogative of adjourning or 
ditlolving it within that time, Vet, in oppoſition to this, it 
was acknowledged, that, as fo all ſubſequent days of meeting, 
the prerogative was entire; but the day that was limited, that 
is, the twenty-firſt after the king's death, ſeemed to be fixed 
for the firlt opening of the ſeſſion. The ſecond clauſe was 3 
limitation of the power of the parliament, during their fitting, 
that it ſhould not extend to the repealing of laws: The 
were impowered only to maintain the ptoteſtant religion, aut 
the public peace of the country. It was therefore laid, that 
the queen was peaceably obeyed, and the country now in full 
quiet; fo that there was no necd of allemblng the partian:!! 
The end of the law being attained, it was ſaid, the law fell 0 
itſelf, and therefore it was neceſſary to call a new parliament; 
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act or deed ; every ſuch offence ſhall be adjudged high-trenſon, andt e offen- 
der or offenders therein, their alleflors, procu ets, wad con torters, nous 
the ſaid offence to be done, being thereof convicted or attainted, acco! ang i 
the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, thall be deemed and achudged trap to, 
and ſhall ſuffer pains of death, and all lofſes and forfeirumes as m calc? of 
high-treaton. Os 
y Of this the queen ſent an account in a letter to the privy- council of _ 
land, as ſoon as ſhe was proclaimed, acquainting them, “ That ie havin 
pleated Almighty God to call out of this lite her royal and molt dearly bel r 
brother king Wiiliam, whereby the undoubted right to the 1mperiit 3 
of the kingdom of Scotland, conform to the act of ſettlement, Was devo yo 
upon her : And having (according to the petition of right aud ders 
taken and figned the coronation-oath, in preſence of ſeveral of her bi 2 
cil ; ſhe thought fit to authorize them to continue to meet, aud act TY 
privy-council of that her ancient kingdom, until ſhe ſhould fend then a * 
commiſſion for that effect. Moreover, her majeſty authorized and 9 
them to publith an encloted proclamation, ordaining all officers 9! £ 0 
counſellors, magiſtrates, and all other officers, civil and military, 40 48 
all things, conform to the commiſſions and inſtructions they had tro f * 
majeſty, until new commiſſions could be prepared and feat down. A 2 
majeſty on this occaſion, at her firſt acceſſion to the crown, gave them, ole 
all her good people, full aſſurance of heefirm reſolution, during rer 
courſe of her reign, to protect them in their religion, laws, and l * 
and in the eſtabliſhed government of the church.“ In 
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{., +6 old one, if aſſembled, could have no authority, but 
to the preſervation of religion, and the peace of the 
oontty; their power being limited to theſe two heads by the 
. that authorized their fitting, In oppoſition to this, it 
ls urged, that the act, which gave them authority to fit as 
- arliament for fix months, gave them the full authority of 
batliawent: That the directing them, to take care of ſome 
more important matters, did not hinder their meddling with 
ber matters, ſince no parliament can limit a ſubſequent 
„fit was likewiſe faid, that, fince the queen was now 
„aged in a war, the public peace could not be ſecured 
out ſuch a force, and ſuch taxes to maintain it, as the 
ricſent ſtate of affairs required. The duke of Queentberry, 
aud his party were for continuing the parliament. But the 
ike of Hamilton, and the others, who had oppoſed that 
luke in the laſt parliament, complained highly of this way ot 
droceeding. They ſaid, that they could not acknowledge 
In to be a legal parliament, nor ſubmit to it, but muſt po- 
telt againſt it. 

This was ominous; a reign was to be begun with a parlia- 
ment liable to a diſpute; and from ſuch a breach it was eaſy 
bo foreſee a train of miſchief likely to follow. The duke ot 
Hamilton, the marquis of Tweedale, the earl of Mareſchal, 
we earl of Rothes, and a great many of the nobility and gen- 
try went up to London, and repreſented to the queen, and 
thoſe in favour with her, their exceptions to all that was in— 
ended to be done. Every thing, which they ſaid, was heard 
talmly; but the queen was a ſtranger to their laws, and could 
rot take it upon her to judge of them; and therefore it was 
tetermined by the advice of the privy-council of that King- 
dm. The lords, who came up to oppole the duke of Queenſ— 
berry, continued to preſs for a new parliament, in which 
they promiſed to give the queen all that ſhe could atk of 
| them, and to conſent to an act of indemniry for all that was 
dein the former reign. But it was thought, that the na- 
on was in too great a ferment to venture upon that; and 
ſome more time was neceſſary to prepare matters, as well as 
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eee minds, before a new parliament ſhould be ſummoned. 
2M Both parties returned to Scotland, and, both being ſenſible, 
- > Wii the preſbyterian intereſt would with its weight turn that 
9 We, into which ir ſhonld fall, great pains were taken by 
e fides to gain that party. On the one hand, they were 
"Wd: to apprehend what a madneſs it would be for them to 
ho proroke the queen in the beginning of her reign, who might 
"I be enough difpoled to entertain prejudices againſt them; 
> Which would be much heightened, if in a point, in which 
3 ponictence could not be pretended, they ſhould engage in a 
„con vgainft her, eſpecially when they could not ſay, that 
his ny caute of jealouty was given; but, on the contrary, the 
5 queen had, in all her public letters, promiſed to maintain 
A pcidytery 3 and, though that had given great offence in the 
_ e king's time, when thoſe public letters were printed, yet 
 . or” this paſſed without cenſure. The other party was as 
55 by to inllame them. They told them the qucen was cer- 
es iy in her heart againſt then : All thoſe, who were now in 
> confidence, and particularly the earls of Rocheiter and 
15 a otingham, were enemies to the pre {byterian government. 
ras 90d words were now given them, in order to ſeparate them 
es ns national intereſt, Knowing well, that, if they went off 
pu u that, and fo loſt the hearts of the nation, they would 
5 vw that in which their chief ſtrength lay: The party, that 
tull B governed, as ſoon as they ſhould have carried the pre- 
5 aint by their help, and rendered them odious by their 
Ia Icurrence in it, would ſtrengthen themiclves at court by 
_ | ing into the epilcopal intereſt, and trying to introduce 


pacy into Scotland; which would ſoon be brought 

it the preſbyterians ſhould once loſe their popularity. 

olg 4 Were the methods and reatonings that were uſed on 
th 4 
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hp {he Parliament met at Edinburgh, according to the queen's 
Journment, on the gth of June, the duke of Queenſ- 
Scot deing appointed high-commiſhoner. At the opening 
wm duke Hamiiton demanded to be heard; and, though 
ir 0 by the lord chancellor to fit ſtill, till the queen's 
rolxcd , mon was read, and the houſe conſtituted, yet he per- 
ances) anch ſaid, both in his own name, and in behalf of the 
* dbembers, who adhered to him, “ That they were all 
2 glad at her majeſty's happy acceſſion to the throne of 
uncl © WMedom, not merely on the account that it was her 
hath "ted right by deſcent, but likewiſe becauſe of the many 
1 = virtues and royal qualities her majeſty was endowed 
, 1 "5 act, be ſides the oath of allegiance, was this of aſſurance: 
WU be. 
ertics, 1 . do, in the lincerity of my heart, aſſert, acknowledge, and declare, 
7 ka, "gety queen Anne is the only lawful, undoubted lovereign of this 


4 Well de jure, that is, of right, as de Facto, that is, in the poſſeſſion 
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with, which gave them grounds to hope, that they ſhould 
enjoy, under her auſpicious reign, all the bleſſings, that 
could attend a nation, which had a gracious and loving 
lovereign united with a dutiful and obedient people. That 
they were reſolved to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in de- 
tence of her majeſty's right againſt all her enemies whatſoever, 
and had all the deference and reſpect for her majeſty's govern- 
ment and authority, that was due from loyal ſubjects to their 
rightful and lawful ſovereigns. But, that at the ſame time, 
that they acknowledged their ſubmiſſion to her majeſty's au- 
thority, they thought themſelves bound in duty, by virtue 
of the obedience they owe to the ſtanding laws of the nation, 
and becauſe of the regard they ought to have for the rights and 
liberties of their fellow - ſubjects, to declare their opinion as to 
the legality of tbis meeting, 'That they did not think them- 
felves warranted by law to fit and act any longer as a parlia- 
ment; and that, by ſo doing, they ſhould incur the hazard 
ot loſing their lives and tortunes, it their proceedings ſhould 
come to be queſtioned by ſubſequent parliaments.” He then 
read a paper, which contained the realons of their diflenting 
from the proceedings of the other members, who thought 
themſelves impowered to fit and act as a parliament, and was 
as follows:“ Foraſmuch as, by the fundamental laws and 
conilitution of this kingdom, all parliaments do diffolve by 
the death of the King or queen, except in ſo far as innovated 
by the 17th act of the 6th ſeſſion of King William's parlia- 
ment laſt in being, at his deceaſe to meet and act what ſhould 
be necdful for the defence of the tue proteſtant religion, as 
no by law eſtabliſhed, and maintaining the ſucceſhion to 
the crown, as ſettled by the claim of right, and for preterv- 
ing and ſecuring the peace and ſafety ot the kingdom; and, 
iceing that the ſaid ends are fully ſatisfied by her majeſty's 
ſucceſſion to the throne, whereby the religion and peace of 
the kingdom arc ſecured, we conceive ourſelves not now 
warranted by the law to meet, fit, or act, and therefore do 
dillent from any thing, that ſhall be done or acted,” Then 
the duke and ſeventy-nine of the members, having taken 
inſtruments, withdrew out of the houſe, and left the others, 
who were an hundred and twelve, to fit and act by them - 
ſelves; and, as they all paſted from the parhament-houtc to 
the Crols-Keys-Tavern ncar the Croſs, they were applauded 
by the loud acclamations of an infinite number of people of 
all ranks and degrees. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeceſſion of ſo many members, the 
duke of Queentberry's commutliton to be high-commilhoner 
was read, as was alſo the qucen's letter to the parliament, 
dated May 1 5th, declaring, in the firſt place, the reaſon ot 
this meeting, and her majelty's “firm reſolution to maintain 
and protect her ſubjects in the full poſſeſſion of their religion, 
laws, and liberties, and of the pretbyterian government of 
the church.“ Then acquainting them with “ the juſt cauſes 
of declaring war againſt the French king, and carnettly re— 
commending to them, both the providing competent fupplies 
for maintaining ſuch a number of forces, as might be necet- 
ſary for diſappointing the enemy's deügus, and preſerving 
the preſent happy ſettlement: And the confideration of an 
Union between the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
which was recommended by them to the late king.” The 
ſeveral points of this letter were inforced by the ſpeeches of 
the duke of Qucenſberry, and of the earl oft Marchniont ; 
and, the parliament being met again on the i1th of June, 
they proceeded to appoint committees for ſecurity of the 
kingdom, tor controverted clections, for drawing up an 
anſwer to her majeſty's letter, and for reviting the minutes. 
Then overtures were read for the following acts, viz. 
An act recognizing her majeſty's royal authoruy *: An 
act tor adjourning the Court of Judicature, called the Sefton : 
An act, declaring this preſent meeting of parliament to be 
a lawful and free meeting of parliament, and diſcharging 
any perſon to diſown, quarrel, or impugn the dignity and 
authority thereof, under the penalty of high-treaſon: And 
an act for ſecuring the true proteſtant religion and preſby- 
terian church government :* Which were read the firit time, 
and the next day paſſed, and touched with the ſcepter. Six 
days after the parliament's anſwer to the queen's letter was 
read and approved, being conformable to all her majeſty's de- 
fires, and aſſuring her, that the * groundleſs ſeceſſion of tome 
of their members ſhould increaſe and ſtrengthen their care 
and zeal for her majeſty's ſervice.” 

On the other hand, the diflenting members, of whom 
duke Humilton was the chief, having prepared an addreſs to 


and exerciſe of the government. And therefore I do ſincerely and faithfiilly 
promiſe and engage, that I will with heart and hand, maintain and rg 
majeſty's title and government, againſt the pretended prince of Wales, an 
his adherents, and all other enemies, who, either by open or ſecret attempts, 
ſhall diſturb or diſquict her majeſty in the polletlion aud exercit: thereof. 
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the queen, to juſtify their proceedings, and ſent up the ſame 
by the lord Blantire, the queen poſitively refuſed to receive it, 
though ſhe was pleaſed to allow his lordſhip's acceſs to her. 
Having well weighed this affair, ſhe reſolved to adhere to 
the parliament convened by her authority, and ih a letter to 
them, dated at St. James's, June 17, and read to the houſe 
on the 23d, © relolved to own and maintain this preſent fet- 
fion of parliament, and the dignity and authority of the ſame, 
and of her high-commiſfioner, againſt all oppoſers. In the 
mean time, the parliament proceeded, and, on the gth of 
June, * an act for a ſupply of ten months ceſs upon all land- 
rents' received the royal aſſent; but, when the tax came af— 
terwards to be levicd, near one half of the Scots natzon re- 
fuſed to pay the ſame; ſo that, in many places, the govern- 
ment was obliged to uſe forcible methods to raiſe it. It is 
allo remarkable, that ſome days before fir Alexander Bruce 
was expelled the houſe, on account of a ſpeech made on the 
tith of June, wherein, among other things, he athrmed, 
that“ Preſbytery was inconſiſtent with monarchy ; that it 
maintained a conftant oppofition to the rightful ſovereign ; 
and, like vice and hypocriſy, and the other peſts of mankind, 
it ſpread and flouriſhed moſt in turbulent times of anarchy 
and rebellion; and that he did not wonder, that their predecel- 
fors, in cold blood, and taught by woeful experience, preler- 
red order and deccncy, in the houſe of God, to the pride and 
infallibility of a pope in every pariſh.” And, the dean and 
faculty of advocates having paſſed a vote among themicives 
in favour of the proteſtation and addreſs of the diſſenting 
members, declaring, that they © were founded upon, and in 
the terms of the laws of this kingdom,“ they were upen that 
account, charged and proſecuted by the lord advocate before 
the parliament, where, after long debates upon the matter, 
they were ſeverely reprimanded; but the nation was inraged 
to lee that fociery attacked, for declaring their opinion in a 
point of law, relating to the foundation and conſiitution of 
parliament, and contequently the liberty and right ct the 
tubjcct, 

On the 25th of June, the royal aſſent was given to © an 
act, for enabling her majeſty to appoint commilhoners for an 
union. between the two Kingdoms ;* though ſome members 
diſſented from it, becauſe they could not get a claule 1nleit- 
ed in it about the preſbyterian church-government. 

The ſucceſſion to the crown having been ſettled in Eug— 
land by two acts of parliament on the houſe of Hanover, atter 
her majeſty and her iſſue, in the proteſtant line, and nothing 
ot this nature having been done in Scotland, the earl of 
Marchmont thought it proper to propoſe it at this time, and, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, and even the commands 


Mr. Lockhart, in his memoirs, page 16, tells us, “That it may be 
thought ſtrange, that this act did not pais currently in ſuch a ftrangely made 
up meeting, and when ſuch eniinently famous and zealous revolutioners 
were at the helm of affairs, and acted without any to controul them, And 1 
preſume the reaſons were: Firſt, the commithoners had no inſtructions 
concerning it. Seconilly, Ihe uncertainty how afturs would go in England. 
The quecn was but newly come to the crown, aud not well fixed in the throne ; 
and they foreſaw they might expect little thanks, if ſhe afterwards ſhould 
favour the intereſt of the diſtrefled royal family, And I have reaton to be- 
lieve, that the queen and her Engliſh miniſtry were then inclined to keep the 
ſucceſſion in Scotland open, as a check and  aweband upon the whigs and 
family ot Hanover, And, luſtly (as they pretended afterwards in Envland) 
that parhament's title to act was controverted, and bad fo little authorny in 
the nation, as it was not fit to venture upon it, there being reaſon to believe 
few would have complied with it, and every body ulmoſt been highly diſgutted, 
For theic and the like reaſons, it is pottible, I tay, the commillioners - nd 
other courtiers retolved to wave entering upon the matter,” 


>» The commiſſioners for England were, 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Lord-keeper Wright, The carl of Jeriev, 
he carl of Pembroke, "The earl of Burlington, 
The marquis of Normanby, The earl of Nottingham, 
Ihe duke of Devonſhire, The earl of Rochetter, 
The earl of Marlborough, Sir Chriitopher Mutyrave, 
The earl of Scarborough, Sir John Cook, L. L. U. 
Ihe bithop of London, Robert Harley, 
dir Charles Hedges, Charles Godolphin, 
he chief juſtice Holt, Samuel Clarke, 
The chiet juitice Trevor, Stephen Walker, L. L. D. 
Su John Lewilon Gower, 


The duke of Somers (et, 


The commiſſioners of Scotland, were, 


The lord Boyle, 

Sir James Stuart, 

Sir George Maxwell, 
Sir James Smallet, 

Sir Alexander Douglaſs 
dir David Dalrymple, 
vir Patrick Johnſtown, 


The duke,of QMeenſberry, 
The duke of Argyle, 
The marquis ot Aniandale, 
The marquis of Lotluan, 
he carl of Scaficld, 
The earl 64 Hyndtord, 
The earl of Leven, 
"The vifcount Tarbat, Mr. Montgomery, 
Ihe viſcount Stair, Mr, Scrimier, 
The lord Galway, The provoſt of Aberdeen. 
Dr. Davenant was appointed ſecretary to the Eoglith commiloners, and 
Robert Pringle to the Scots, Hitt, of Europe, VII, 457. 
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of the high-commiſſioner, preſented * an act for abju:ire u, 
pretended prince of Wales,” But, though ſuch as con;;,,, f 
in the houſe were unanimous enough in other Points 15 
they could not agree in this“; and, the party, who Opin 4 
the ſettling of the ſucceſſion at this time (which they ae 
would be an obſtacle rather than an encouragement tg the de. 
ſigned union) attempting to admit the diſſenting menthers ;c., 


fone! 
privil 
ſuch 

and ! 
nu! 
15 Wi! 


the houſe to their aſſiſtance, the high-commiſhoner, tear, Ire 
the ill conſequences of this procedure, thought ht, c earl | 
zoth of June, to adjourn the parliament to the 18th ot 1 3 
guſt, having returned them thanks for their cheat. 11 
neſs and unanimity in their proceedings. And, as ſoon | cal | 
the parhament was adjourned, the leading men of the g. Wo 
ferent parties haſtened to London, to make their ſever;! 5 * 
preſentations of things to the queen and her miniſters. d £ 

The queen, purſuant to the power given her by as of 4 
parliament of both kingdoms, appointed commillioners 10 +p 
treating about an union between England and Scotland“, wb 
The commilhoners met, for the firſt time, on the 226 gf 1 3 
October, at the Cock pit, where, after reading both con. M | 
miſſions, lord-keeper Wright made a ſhort ſpecch on the ge. — 
caſion of their meeting, and was anſwered by the duke 9 * 
Qucenſberry. ne 

As there was not a quorum of the Scots commilſſy _ 


23 | | | \ ©." 
arrived in town, their meeting was adjourned by a letter tron; off all 


the queen to the 10th of November; but, about the dad! 


j A**% [7 
*% one 


the lame month, they inet again; and, notwithilanding tony 


; wo counc 
previous objections made by the lord-keeper to the valivit and tc 
of the Scots commiſſion, they fully adjuſted rhe preliminanc; (\ifety 

. . ' EV - N — 6 1 ; SY 1 
of which this was one of the molt confiderable,: „ That ng: reate 
thing agreed on amongtt themſelves ſhould be binding, cx ind tf 

* * 4 « * 0 1 ; 61:\ 
Cept it be raiinfhted by her majeſty, and the reſpective path 35 {00 
ments of both nations; and that, except all the heads Dro- brotht 
poſed for the treaty were agrecd to, no particular thing marrit 
. % 11 1 ! . 
agreed on ſhould be binding. The iord-Keeper then pro his br 
poſed on the part of the Engliſh, * That the two kingdods from 
thould be mleparabiy united into one monarchy under het the he 
majeſty and her heirs and fucceflors, and under the fame li- entere 
mitations, according to the acts of -fettieinent.” And 1; nriz.ec 
duke of Queentberry propoted on the part of the Scots, throu! 
© That both nations ſhuuld be united in one mona: cay, and In cor 
Me parliament, with a mutual communication of trade and Md 
privileges.” The propulal ot the Engliſt was readily agrwed 1 
to; and the qucen, tO gucken matters, came, on the 1% empir 
of December, and made a ipeech to them. The Scots com Thi 
miſſionets had given in fix propoſals, on which lone co char 
ſiderations, as a tubjcct-matter of debate, were delivered by then; 
the Engliſh commilituners © But, when the Scots coniumil ©" 
8 f 3 | p With | 
© The ſubſtance of the ſix-propoſals given in by the Scots commituor there 
was as ſollous: it. That there ſhould be a free trade bett the two k; TY 
doms without diſtinction. 2. That both ſhiould be liable to an equal inp deavo! 
tion tor export and import; and that a book of rates ſhoutd be ache! Sed! 
both. z. That the ſubjects and flipping of both kingdoms have e and d 
freedom as to the plantation trade, and be under the lame . regulat! Muſe 
TI 4 hc 3 7 ' ont! 4 = { All there 1 i | r un.: we nh! MN CC 
4 lat 1 i ack 0 asg LION, Aid { OUNCTS IN 119149) RINEU TINT) | R 

zu ich the fard propoſils, be repealed. $. That neither ot the kingeen they b 
burthened with the debts contracted by the other before the union ; 4! divert 
the equality of mnpolition in the ſecond propofal be under god with Was {| 
ception of the unpoltions laid on and appropriated by the parle "Pp 
Engl nd tor DIyYmcent of tlieir debts; or, it an equality Of UINPONNTOR © h ny 
be thought neceffary, that there be allowed to 5cotiing ane ſad 


6. That the former propotals were made without prejudice tt tas! 
or manutactures of either kingdom, which are referred to the!“ 
deration and piogreis of this treaty, _ Ihe conliderations om 
delivered by the Englith commiſſioners were theſe ; As to th, 
lord committoners tor England agreec|, That there ſhou'd 

tor the native commodities of the growth, product, and nant 
wir an exception as to wool and theep-tells, and with egqu 
home contumptions reſpectively ; and that the matters, nam 
ot Scotland be under the fame penalties as thoſe of Enge 
cond they detred there might be added, “ That the Jaime 137 
Prohibition flonld be the tame in both as to the import aud por 
the third their ordihips id, “ "That the plantation ti ide Was the pro 
England, and of tuch conſequence as not to be Communicated, “ 
parneulars, which fhouid be thought neceilary e the union, „e 

and that in this article there ſhould be proviſion made, that Scots: 
liable to be preficd in time of war tor her majeſty's fervice.” 


they agtecd, „ (That 
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the act of navigation be accommodated 


man Fg, $1 POOP bu toy All 
lo the fifth, they thought it contradicted what was agreed hag * Rear: 
and 1:1, 1 There Was 10 duty ON trade, EXCON {ime ol the ! 11135 0 55 af! 
government, but what was appropriated to pay private dente, f ons 
thole debts were contracted by a long war, entered into nate PER lor th: 
for the pretervation of England and the dominons thereto 8 % that h 
Scotland had taſted-the benefit of that war by the oppoutu ae | tles 
growth and power of France; and that Scotland would be bunden 1 Ctor 
peniated for that burden by a compleat union, winch could not be pay” | the R 
with equality, unlets there were.the ſame duty in both Kingdoms ON. of FW1ch 
and home confumption : But how the money ariling from thence . | 
land thonld be applied, or what equivalent ſionld be allowed ne rt tk, 
it, might. be fetticd, when their lordiſhips came to propose vt 9 _—_ 1 
Scotiand thould bear of the public burden tor the ſupport v1 he A un "ax 
It peace and war, For the fixth pxepolal, they detired u Mgt we nk. 
explained.“ Iliſt. of Europe, vi. 461. be Rh 
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4 d"rediſh majeſty ſcemed to have accuſtomed himſelt to fatigue 
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eaners gave in their propoſals for preſerving the rights and 
ivileges of their company trading to Africa and the Indies, 
ſoch difficulties aroſe, as put a ſtop to all farther progrels, 
nd nothing more was done upon this commiſſion, which was 
nmulled by the new Scotiſh parliament called by the queen, 
ig will hereafter be ſeen. Ws | 
Ireland was now put under lords juſtices, named by the 
zl of Rocheſter. The earl of Mount-Alexander, major- 
roneral Erle, and Thomas Knightly, were appointed lords 
” fices, in the room of the archbiſhop of Dublin and the 
ail of Drogheda, whom the lord Rocheſter had left in the 
doretoment of that Kingdom. Mean time, the truſtees for 
de torfeited eſtates continued till in their former authority. 
While affairs were in this ſituation at home, the firlt ſtep 
that was made beyond ſea, was by the houſe of Hanover. 
t had been concerted with the late king before his ſickneſs, 
od was ſet on foot the week he died. The deſign was wel! 
id, and the execution managed with great ſecrecy. The 
dd duke of Zell, and his nephew the elector of Brunſwick, 
marched in perſon with an army, that was rather inferior in 
length to that of the duke of Wolfembuttle. They entered 
their country, while their troops were diſperſed in their 
quarters. They ſurprized ſome regiments of horſe, and in- 
reſted both Wolfembuttle and Bruntwick at once, and cut 
off all communication between them. Having them at this 
vi difadvantage, they required them to concur in the common 
councils of the empire ; to furniſh their quota for its detence, 
1nd to keep up no more troops than were conſiſtent with the 
ſifety of their neighbours, For it was well known, that the 
preateſt part of their men were ſubfilted with French pay, 
and that they had engaged themſelves to declare for France, 
x5 ſoon as it ſhould be required. Duke Rodolph, the elder 
brother, was a learned and pious prince; but, as he was never 
married, fo he had transferred the government to the care of 
his brother duke Anthony, who was of a temper very different 
from his brother's. He could not bear the advancement of 
th! houſe of Hanover, and therefore, in oppoſition to them, 
entered into the 1ntereſts of France. Bur, being thus fur- 
prized, he went away in diſcontent, and his brother broke 
through all thoſe meaſures, in which he had involved himſelf. 
u conjunction with duke Anthony, the duke of Saxe-Gotha 
had entered into the ſame engagements with France, but 
ws now forced to fall into the common intereſts ol the 
empire. | 
Thus all the north of Germany was united, and ready to 
declare againſt France: only the war of Poland was fo near 
them, that they were obliged to continue armed, and fee the 
ſue of that war. The king of Sweden was engaged in it, 
with ſuch a determined oppoſition to king Auguſtus, that 
there was no hope of treating a peace, though it was en- 
devoured both by England and the States-General. His 


and danger; ſo that he grew to love both; and though the 
Muſcovites had fallen upon the frontiers of Sweden, where 
tiey had gained ſome advantages, yet even that could not 
divert him from carrying on the war in Poland. A dyet 
vas ſummoned in that kingdom, but it broke up in confu- 
ſon, without coming to any concluſion; only they tent em- 
difſadors to the king of Sweden to treat of a peace. The 
king of Pruſſia was very apprehenſive of the conſequences 
Ot this war, which was now in the neighbourbood of Pruſſia; 
and the king of Sweden threatened to invade Saxony with 
due troops that he had in Pomerania, which could not 
be done but through his territories. The king of Sweden 
delayed giving audience to the embaſſadors of Poland, and 
marched on to Warſaw; upon which the king of Poland re- 
bred to Cracow, and ſummoned thoſe palatines, who adhered 
0 him, to attend him. When the king of Sweden came to 
Varſaw, he ſent to the cardinal primate to ſummon a dyet 
or chuſing a new king ; which was going further than the 
ientments of the Poles yet carried them. But the progreſs 
of this affair will appear in its proper place. 

Al Germany was now united, except the two brothers of 
aria. The court of Vienna entered into ſeveral negoci- 
mons with the elector of Bavaria, but without any effect; 
lor that elector ſeemed only to hearken to their propoſitions 
Mt he might make the better terms with France, The 
"Hor of Cologne put Liege, and all the places he had on 
the Rhine, into the hands of the French, except Bonne ; 
Mich, it was ſaid, he kept with the view of being able to 
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Keilerſwaert 18 


br a town below Duſſeldorp, on the Rhine, mean, but well 
ne 


"Wl; and did belong to the elector of Cologne. It has a broad ditch, 
br, at fortifications, and high walls faced with brick: as alfo the coun- 
„e WAch was in a very good condition. It is ſcated on the north of 
x German miles between Cologne to the north-weſt, and the 


e irom Gulick (or Juliers) to the north. The French poſſeſſed 
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make peace with the emperor, by putting that in his pofle(« 
ſion, though he was prevailed on afterwards to deliver that 
likewiſe to the French. In this conduct the elector acted 
againlt the advice of all his council; and, as the dean of 
Liege was making ſome oppoſition to him, he was ſeized on, 
and Carried away priſoner in a barbarous manner. The elec- 
tor, to excule his admitting the French into his country, pre- 
tended, that he only defired the aſſiſtance of ſome of the 
troops of the circle of Burgundy, to ſecure his dominions ; 
for, as France was not aſhamed of the ſlighteſt pretences, ſo 
the taught her allies to make excuſes unbecoming the dignity 
of princes. 

Thus the confederates ſeemed to begin the war againſt 
France under many and great diſadvantages : beſides, that 
the eleCtors of Bavaria and Cologne had declared for France, 
and the elector of Saxony king of Poland, on account of his 
war with Sweden, was hindered from tending his full propor- 
tion of troops, a prince of the houſe of Bourbon was now on 
the throne of Spain (which had formerly. acted in concert 
with England and Holland) a French army had over-run the 
ſtate of Milan; and, to this army, the duke of Savoy (en— 
paged to France by the double marriage of his two daugh- 
ters) had joined his forces. The emperor had ſent his veteran 
troops under the command of prince Engene, to keep the 
French at bay in Italy ; and all the Spaniſh towns on the 
frontiers of Holland were gartiſoned by French ſoldiers. But 
notwithſtanding all theſe viſible diſadvantages, by the wiſe 
and ſteady councils of England, the prudent management of 
the public treaſury, the jult mcaſures concerted by the earl 
of Marlborough with foreign powers, the bravery and reſo— 
lutivn of the confederate troops, and the experience and 
good conduct of their commanders, it was ſoon concluded by 
all, who were judges of ſuch matters, that the allies would, 
in the end, prove an over-match for France. | 

Negociations were (till carried on in ſeveral courts. Mr. 
Methuen was ſent to try the court of Portugal; and he 
quickly returned with full aſſurances of a neutrality and 
a freedom of trade in the ports of that kingdom; and, as 
inſinuations were given of a diſpoſition to go further upon a 
better proſpect and better terms, he was immediately ſent. 
back to urge that matter as far as it would go. The pope 
pretended he would keep the neutrality of a common father, 
but his partiality to the French appeared on many occaſions ; 
yet the court of Vienna had that veneration for the holy ſee, 
that they contented themſelves with expoſtulating, without 
carrying their reſentments farther, The Venetians and the 
Great Duke followed the example ſet them by the pope, 
though the Venetians did not efcape fo well, for their coun— 
try luflered on both hands. | 

The firſt ſtep of the war was to be made in the name 
oi the elector Palatine in the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert %, which 
had been put into the hands of the French by the eleCtor of 
Cologne, and which, whilſt in their hands, expoſed both 
the circle of Weſtphalia and the dominions of the States; 
tor their places on the Whall, being in no good condition, lay 
open to the excurſions of that garriſon, The trenches had 
been opened before this town on the 18th of April; and the 
care of the ſiege committed to the prince of Naſſau Saar— 
brugh (declared the emperor's marſhal de camp) under whom 
the Dutch ſerved as auxiliaries to the emperor, the States 
not having declared war againſt France. Another army of 
the Dutch was formed under the carl of Arhlone, and lay in 
the duchy of Cleve to cover the ſiege; and a third com- 
manded by general Cohorn broke into Flanders, forced and 
demoliſhed the lines between the two forts of St. Donat and 
Ifabella, which the enemy had been many months raiſing 
with great labour and expence, and laid the greateſt part of 
the Chatcllanie of Bruges under contribution. However, 
after theſe ſucceſſes, upon the approach of the marquis de 
Bedmar and the count de la Motte with the French troops 
under their command, which were ſuperior in number to 
him, Cohorn was forced to retire under the walls of Sluys; 
but, to prevent the enemy's taking fort Donat, he firſt laid 
the country under water, and forced the Spaniards to retire 
towards Ghent. 

Marſhal de Bovufflers, having drawn his troops together, 
and laid up great magazines in Ruremond and Venlo, pailed 
the Maeſe with his whole army, and, the duke of Burgundy 
coming poſt from Paris to command it, the States were appre- 
henfive, that ſo great a prince would, at his firſt appearance, 


themſelves of it for cardinal Furſtemburgh in 1688, but the late elcctor of 
Brandeuburgh retook it in the year 1689, and delivered it to the electot of 
Cologne, who in 1701 received a Frengh garriion 1nto tt, which continued 
there till it was taken by the army of the allies. It is now ſubject to the 
duke of Neuburg. 3 
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undertake ſomething worthy of himſelf, and, believing the 
deſign might be upon Maeſtricht, threw twelve thouſand 
men into that place. 

The ſending away fo large a detachment, the auxiliary 
troops from Germany not coming ſo ſoon as expetted, and 
contrary winds having ſtopped a great part of our army, 
were the occaſions that the ear] of Athlone was not ſtrong 
enough to enter into action with the marſhal de Boufflers. 
He encamped therefore at Clarenbeck, between Nimeguen 
and Cleve, to watch his motions ; and while Boufflers lay at 
Zanſen near Cleve, the earl, having detached major-general 
Dampre with a thouſand horſe towards the enemy, he hap- 
pened to meet a party of about fix hundred French horle, 
whom he attacked and totally defeated, killing two hundred 
on the ſpot, and taking as many priſoners, with the lofts 
only of about thirty troopers and dragoons. 

The ſiege of Keylerſwaert went on but ſlowly. The 
trenches had been opened on the 18th of April with little 
loſs; and on the 2oth, the befiegers did great execution by 
the bombs which they threw into the town. But the enemy 
made a vigorous ſally, with defign to ruin the works of the 
befiegers. 'The Dutch repulſed them twice with great brave- 
ry ; but, not being ſuccoured in time, and being interior to 
the enemy, they were forced to quit their poſt, and make a 
retreating fight, till at length, the cavalry, defigned for their 
relief, coming up, the enemy were, in their turn, conſtrained 
to retire with great precipitation. On the 21ſt and 22d the 
enemy made two fallies more, but with much the fame ſuc- 
ceſs, and in the latter were purſued to the counterſcarp, 
Jeaving a great number of dead and wounded men upon the 
ſpot ; and at the ſame time the brigadier, who commanded 
them, was taken priſoncr. On the 23d, in the morning, 
twelve hundred Pruſſians attacked an ifland in the Rhine 
about fix hundred paces broad, a little below the rown, 
in which two hundred French were poſted, who had built 
ſ-veral works and fortifications, and had two ſeveral batteries 
there. Upon the approach of our men, they fired very briikly ; 
but the prince of Anhault Deſſau, who commanded, mana- 
ged the affair with that prudence and valour, that the French, 
after a whole day's reſiſtance, being ſummoned to yield, or 
run the hazard of being put to the ſword, mutinied againſt 
their officers, and, throwing down their arms, ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. The commander in chief was ſo enraged at 
this, that he laid violent hands upon himſelf; and the reſt of 
the officers, attempting to make their eſcape in a little boar, 
were all killed, except a captain and a lieutenant, The next 
day, April 24, the beſiegers carried their trenches within 
two hundred paces of the town, and had four batteries con- 


tinually firing, with which they had made confiderable 


breaches in the rampart, ſo that they intended to make 
an attack upon the counterſcarp; for which purpoſe a good 
number of faſcines and wool-packs were prepared, it being 
thought, that by thoſe proceedings the town would ſoon ſur- 
render. However, the confederates were very much mil- 
taken in their calculation ; for, though they propoſed at firſt 
to be maſters of that place in three weeks, they found it held 
out near two months, and had like to have proved a bad be- 
ginning of a new war. For count Tallard, having poſted 


himſelf with his flying camp on the other fide of the Rhine, 


fired from thence with ſo much tucceſs, that the beficgers, 
notwithſtanding their entrenchments, were very much incom— 
moded, and had, befides, the mortification to ſee the beſieged 
ſuccoured from that camp with troops, ammunition, and all 
neceſſary retreſhment, which, with the exccihve rains that 
ſwelled the Rhine, to the great prejudice of the aflailants, 
occaſioned the length of the ſiege. However, all this while, 
the beſiegers cannonaded the town, and battered the outward 
fortifications with forty-eight great guns, and thirty mortars ; 
ſo that it was almoſt reduced to athes, when they reſolved ro 
make a general attack on the counterſcarp and ravelin. This 
they executed with unparalleled bravery, The conflict was 
obitinate and bloody, tor nothing was to be ſeen for two 
hours but flame and imoke : bur at length the beſieged were 
conſtrained to give ground, and leave the befiegers maſters 
both of the ravelin and the counterſcarp, upon which they 
immediately lodged themſelves. The prince of Naſſau Saar- 
burgh performed prodigies of valour, giving his orders with 
great contempt of the danger and admirable preſence of 
mind; and all the other officers and ſoldiers behaved them- 
ſelves in this action beyond expectation. This advantage, 
however, colt the confederates very dear ?; for they had ſix 


e Father Daniel, in his * Hiſtorical Journal of the reign of Lewis 


XIV, atlerts that this place coſt the allies more men than they 
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hundred and eighty men killed, and one thouſand nine 1, 
dred and two wounded in the action; but it likewiſe ſo nu 


N Web 
weakened the garriſon, that they were forced to capitu 
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and obtained honourable terms. The fortifications were rage rinc 
according to agreement. 7 linie 

Upon the taking of the counterſcarp, count Tallard, eg. «th 
ing that he could be of no farther ſervice to the befieged eder 
joined the grand army under the command of the dus y 
of Burgundy, which, by the calling in of all their other 4. al 
tachments, and particularly of the French king's houſhs. bor 
troops, became greatly ſuperior to that of the conteder;s. nc 
under the earl of Athlone; and they were fo lenfibie of rcalt 
that they reſolved to put in execution, without delay, th, f ai 
following deſign, of which they had for ſome time 4. n th 
boatted. 2 ered 

On the 1oth of June, N. S. the marſhal de Boufllers d. It 
camped from Zanſen, and directed his march, without fou lar! 
of trumpet or beat of drum, through the plains of Goch +, 2th 
wards Mooker-Hyde cloſe by Nimeguen, with a vicw to he C 
between the confederate army and that city, and { +, ad | 
cut them off froin their proviſions, ammunition, and fo;;.. em 
Upon this the carl of Athlone, having early information Woluti 
the enemy's motion, and diſcovering their deſign, calle Aro 
a Council of general officers, wherein it was unanimouſly ;-. wat 
ſolved, that the confederates ſhould begin their march tte arl 0 
evening. The baggage was accordingly ſent to Nimeguen, . 
and, atter ſeveral marches and regulations, the carl abou: in 


break of day received particular intelligence of the Rircny!! ney e 
of the enemy, and cauſed the cavalry to be drawn vp in ord 
of battle to cover the march of the infantry. About cle 
in the morning, the French horſe advanced in great number, 


with the houſhold-troops at the head, and pretled opon the arts 
earl, who bchaved himſelf with great reſolution. However, ; All 
as the contederate ſquadrons were wheeling, the French! 
troops puſhed them upon the foot, and put two or thice A. 
battalions into confuſion ; but, by the conduct of the gene *. 
ral officers, the enemy was ſoon repulſed. On the other file n 
there happened an encounter between ſome of the {Quadrons o 
of the French king's houſhold, ſome Danith ſquadrons, and 1 
lome of the earl ot Athlone's carabineers, who fo remarkably Ji 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves upon this occation, that the French "es 
were repulled, though with conftderable loſs on both fid. 1 
By this time, the confederates were got under the cannon of vas 
Nimeguen, which, ſoon after, began to play upon the enciny, the 
and the burghers ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion in an bay 
extraordinary manner, for, though they had not a gunner in lu 
the town, they managed their artillery with great ſacc:1, s 
The Engliſh, who had the honour to cloſe the retreat, man- Du 
tained their poſt in excellent order, being aſſiſted by tte tall 
prince of Wirtemberg, who put a ſtop to the houtho!s- le 
troops, which were advanced very near them, and prepui'"g 2 
to charge them towards the end of their march. Taggen 
battalions of foot were poſted in the outworks of Nimegiiuy ent 
and the whole army was under arms all that night, as was the. 
enemy likewiſe. The next morning, a great body of Fenn 
*borle and foot advanced towards the allies, as if they n Tac 
tended to attack them; but this they did only to cover 1: | 
march of their own army, which filed off towards Cleve, ugh, 
venting their rage at their diſappointment upon the delete o : 
leſs country, which they rifled and laid waſte, deſtroying.” M: 
the park of Cleve, and all the delicious walks and avenue ol.” le 
that charming place. Thus was marſhal Boufllers diſappotn! | = 
in his deſign upon Nimeguen, which, if taken, mult have ben Ig 
followed with very fatal conſequences, for the French vo, 1 the 
have penetrated into the very heart of the United-Provinces: 3 
It was but indifferently provided for an attack, an me al! 
ſcheme was well laid againit it, and wanted but little of b "_ 
punctually executed, the enemy miſſing but half an hou! ol * 
arriving in the outworks before the confederates. Ihe cc e 
of Athlone's conduct on this occaſion raiſed his credit,“ "wy 
much as it ſunk marſhal Boufflers, who, thouga he had N 5 
ſuperior army, animated by the preſence of ſo great a pft 8; | 
as the duke of Burgundy, was able to do nothing, but Wa 2 
unſucceſsful in every thing that he deſigned: and his . : 
ties, that at any time were engaged with thoſe of thc © Tn 
were defeated in almolt every action. I 99 
The unſuccetsful attempt upon Nimeguen, and the ae 
duction of Key ſerſwaert, were not the only mortificat e 
which the French ſuffered ; for their army in German! © Te thy 
. | . x ba 1 n 
ing but weak, and drawing together but ſlowly under dd ind 
command of marſhal de Catinat, the Germans had an o wk it 
, „ „ the 
would have loſt in a pitched battle, to the number of ſeven or eis "G on 
thouſand. Pires 
2 Land * 
T7 
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er of laying ſiege to Landau. This ſtrong and im- 
3 place was inveſted on the 16th of June, N. S. by 
3 Lewis of Baden, who ſpent the reſt of the month in 
oy batteries, and making his approaches ; and, on the 
h of July, the king of the Romans artived in the con- 
{rate camp, in order to have the honour of taking the 
3 Ulis train was fo large, and his equipage o lplendid 
be expence of it put all the emperor's affairs in great 
dr; the moſt neceſſary things being neglected, while 
-edieſs piece of pomp conſumed fo great a part of their 
ate. The fiege was ſtopped for ſome weeks for want 
c zamunition; but at laſt the citade] was taken by ſtorm 
the gth of Sc otember, and, on the 12th the city ſurren— 


1 
: 


"This was the ſtate of the campaign, before the earl of 
Uelborough left England, from whence he ſet out on the 
12th of May, and upon his arrival at the Hague, having 
de character of embaſſador as well as captain-general, he 
oF ſereral conferences with the States, in which he gave 
tm all poſſible aflurances of the queen's affection and re- 
Lhotion to ſupport them in all emergencies. The ear] of 
\rhlone was let on by the Dutch gencrals, to infilt on his 
breit of Velt-marſhal, and to have the command with the 
n of Marlborough by turns. But, though he was now 
n high reputation by his late conduct, the States obliged 
kim to yield this point to the carl of Marlborough, whom 
der declared generaliſſimo of all their forces, and ſent or- 


BY ers to all their generals and other officers to obey him. 
ww. Tc earl, on his part, made fo modeſt and becoming a uſe 
"Wh the power put into his hands, as ſoon gained him the 
hs -:rts of all the general officers under him ; and, to the carl 


* Athlone in particular, he behaved in ſo obliging a man- 
der. that the command feemed to be equal between them. 
Al things being now regulated with the deputies ot the 
dates, the carl left the Hague on the 3oth of June, N. S. 
nd went to Breda; from whence he ſent what detachments 
old be "ſpared from that place and other garrifons, to the 
cn at Nimeguen. He followed thither himſelf on the 2d 
of lovly, where, the next day, the earl of Athlone, Jieutenant- 


* 
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pnerzl Dopft, an the other general officers, made him a 
wit: and, at an interview with them, he gave the neceflary 
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ſides. . > . , . 5 5 
no [70ers LOT drawing the army together. Nineteen battalions 
On UI , 3 N — Lp 
Mes of the troops, which had been employed at the ſicge of 
Ci! 1 = 4 n 5 ' 1 

* Keyſerſwacrt; the troops of Hetic and Lunenburgh ; the 


Lagliſh forces from Breda under major- general Lumley, 
and other troops, baving joined the army, a camp was formed 
u Duckemberg and Budweick, conſiſting of ſeventy-fix 
battalions of foor, and one hundred and twenty ſquadrons of 
1.11 Worſe. and dragoons, amounting together to about ſixty 
| houſand men, with ſixty-two cannon, eight mortars and 
tawbitz, and four and twenty pontoons. 'Thither the earl 
eat likewiſe, and, on the Sth, called a council of war of 


1 me general officers, to concert the further operations of the 
rene Paign. .. | Rs 

einde carl of Athlone was zlways inclined to be cautious and 
rue e, but withal feeble. counſels ; but the earl of Marlbo- 
Clcre gh, when the army was thus brought together, finding his 
Tos brce ſuperior to the duke of Burgundy, on tbe 16th patted 
ern Macſe, and encamped at Over-Affelt near Grave, within 
es oF”? leagues and a halt of the enemy, who had intrenched 
inte rmſelves between Goch and Gennep. On the 25th, the 
Os tonfederate army repaſſed the Macſe below the Grave; and, 
%% ehe 28th, encamped at Geldorp, upon which motion the 
znces ! bach paſſed the ſame river about Venlo. Two days after, 
* de allies removed from Geldorp to Gravenbroeck, where 
Peil taäing a French garriſon in the caſtle, ſeated in a morals, 
our d ud ſurrounded by a double ditch and good paliſadoes, a de- 


| Wiment, under the command of lord Cutts, briſkly at- 
dit, «Kel it, and, with the aſſiſtance of four cannon and two 
| WWhitz, after a ſhort reſiſtance obliged the garriſon, con- 


1.46 my, * . ys * 
, prir wing of a captain and an hundred men, to ſurrender at diſ- 
but v don. The ſame day, the Britiſh artillery arrived in the 
is b h rom Holland, under convoy of two Engliſh regiments 
4 4 0; . O 1 8 . 
ne Cl wile, and two of foot, which had left England, in the 
1 6 ; 
the I I Landau is a little but ſtrong city of Germany in the Lower Alſatia, upon 
1 „ mes of the Palatinate of the Rhine; once imperial, but yielded to 
en * euch by the treaty of Munſter, This town was the great magazine, 
any 95 > the French, after they had plundered moſt of the towns of the Pala- 
der ln 15 in 1688, laid up the booty, all which was burnt by an accidental fire in 
oppo! 3 9. It was now taken trom the French by the Germans, but they 
\ XI 1703, as will be ſeen in the hiſtory of the next campaign. In 
1 . he imperialiſts reduced it again after the battle of Bleuheim. Ir 
or es N * the Queich, eight miles ſouth of Neuſtadt, and ſixteen ſouth- weſt 
| ' Pires, | 
Land | 


i 
" le Young earl ſhewed, upon this and many other occaſions, an extra- 


TR heat of courage. He called to the ſoldiers who had got over the 


des to help hun over, 
umb. 31. 


promiſing them all the money he had about 


beginning of June. On the 2d of Auguſt, N. S. they ad- 


vanced to Petit-Brugel, following the French, who retreated 
as they advanced, ſo cloſe, that they were obliged to abandon 
the Spaniſh Guelderland, which was left to the diſcretion of 
the confederates. The earl of Marlborough was for ven- 
turing upon a deciſive action, for which end the whole army 
was ordered to their arms the next morning early. But the 
Dutch were afraid to pur things to ſuch an hazard, and would 
not conſent to it. Penſionary Fagel, and thoſe who had the 
adminiſtration of affairs at the Hague, proceeded with the 
more caution, becauſe, upon the late king's death, thoſe, who 
had always oppoſed him, began to form parties in ſeveral 
of their towns, and were deſigning a change of government; 
ſo that any public misfortune, in their conduct, would have 
given great advantages to thoſe, , who lay upon the watch for 
them. The penfionary was more particularly aimed at; and 
that made him more carctul of running any riſque. Thoſe, 
who pretended to be judges, thought, that it the carl ot 
Marlborough's advice had been followed, matters might 
have been brought to a happy deciſion; and the rather, as 
It appeared, that the French army was not above half got to 
their camp, greatly fatigued by an almoſt continual march 
ot two days and two nights, and in the greateſt con— 
ſternation. But, as the carl was prudent in his conduct of 
the army, ſo was he careful 

himſelf, 

The duke of Burgundy finding himſelf obliged to retreat, 
as the confederate army advanced, thought this was not 
ſuitable to his dignity; and therefore left marſhal Bouftlors 
to command, ending bis firſt campaign very ingloriouſly ; 
and it appears, taat the French king was diflatisfied with the 
conduct of the marital, for he never after repoicd any confi- 
dence in him. f 
The Dutch, who were fo lately in the deepeſt conſterna- 
tion upon the retreat of their army under the cattle of Nime- 
guen, before the carl of Marlborough's arrival, had now 
the picaſure to ſce the French fly in their turn; and thus 
were the United Provinces preſerved by the earl's prudence 
and vigilance, whilſt the duke of Burgundy, who came to 
the army to be taught how to fight, learned nothing but how 
to avoid an engagement. 
| The earl of Marlborough went on, taking ſeveral places, 
which made little or no reſiſtance ; and finding at length, that 
the French were not to be brought to an engagement on equal 
terms, and the deputies of the States-General, who followed 
the army, having repreſented to him, that it was much more 
tor the advantage ot Holland to diſpoſſeſs the enemy of the 
places they held in the Spaniſh Guelderland, whereby the 
tree navigation of the Maeſe was interrupted, and the im— 
portant town of Maeſtricht in a manner blocked up, he 
therefore diſpoſed all things for the ſiege of Venlo. In the 
mean time, General Schultz was ordered to reduce the town 
and caſtle of Wertz, which capitulated after a ſhort rcfiſt- 
ance. 

On the 7th of September, the trenches were opened on 
both ſides the Miele, and the town of Venlo ſurrendered on 
the 25th of the fame month, after fort St. Michael had 
been florined and taken by the Engliſh under the command 
of the lord Cutts, who with ſeveral officers of the ſame na- 
tion, particularly the young earl of Huntingtons, ſhewed an 
incredible bravery on that hazardous occaſion. 

The earl proceeded with the army under his command to 
fit down before Ruremond, the ſecond city of Guelders, ſtand— 
ing upon the Maeſe, at the confluence of that river and the 
Roer ; which, after, a very vigorous fiege, beat a parly on 
the 6th of October, and the next day ſurrendered upon arti— 
cles. The ſame time Stevenſwaert, a notified place ſeated on 
the Mace, about five miles from Ruremond to the ſouth, 
capitulated likewiſe. Upon the ſucceſſes of the confederates, 
marſhal Boufllers thought it high time to provide for the ſe— 
curity of Liege, which he juſtly apprehended to be in no 
ſmall danger. Being accompanied therefore with the duke 
of Mayne, and taking with him tome engineers, he went to 
view the fortifications of the citadel, and, after that, the 


not to take too much upon 


him; which promiſe he generouſly performed, and led them on with much 
bravery and ſucceſs. Burnet II. 325. 

Liege is a very conſiderable city, ſituated in a pleafant valley, envi- 
roned with hills, the river entering it in two branches, accompamed with 
lefſer ſtreams, which make many delightful iſlands. On the brow of a hill 
which hangs over it, ſtands the citadel (or caſtle) of great ſtrength, built to 
command the town; without which, it would be but of ſmall conſequence, 
Here is a famous univerſity, endowed with large ecclettaſtical revenues. 
There are alſo eight collegiate and thirty-two parochial Churches. It was 
taken this year by the confederates, and inveſted in 1705, by the French; 
who broke up the fiege, and retired behind their lines, upon the news of 
the duke of Marlborough's ſpeedy return with his army trom the Moſelle. 
It was reſtored to the elector of Cologue in 1714. x | 2 
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258 TIN DAL 
moſt conſiderable poſts between that city and Maeftricht, as if 
he intended to incamp there; but, finding it impracticable by 
the approach of the confederates, who were marching 
towards Liege, he retreated to Tongeren with great precip1- 
tation, and went towards Brabant, to defend ſuch places, as 
at tfrat time were not intended to be attacked. 

W hen the confederate army came before Liege, they found 
the ſuburbs of St. Walburgh ſet on fire by the French garriſon, 
who were retired, part into the citadel, and part into the 
Chartreuſe, after which the city was delivered up to the 
beſiegers, by a treaty between the carl of Marlborough, the 
deputies of the States-General, and commiſſioners from the 
chapter and magiſtracy. Six days after, the trenches were 
opened againſt the great citadel, which was taken by florm, 
notwithſtanding de Violaine, the governor, five days before 
upon a ſummons to ſurrender, ſent the carl of Marlborough 
word, “ That it would be time enough to think of that fix 
weeks hence.“ The affailants having exerted an amazing 
courage in this attack, and put moſt of the garriſon to the 
ſword, gained a confiderable booty, befides honour ; for, in 
the caſh of treaſure alone, there were three hundred thouſand 
florins in gold and filver, and notes for one million two hun- 
dred thouland florins upon ſubitantial merchants at Liege, 
which were all accepted and turned into ready money '. This 
victory was ſoon after compleated by the turrender of the 
Chartreuſe, the garriſon of which place, having capitulated, 
were conducted to Antwerp. 

Thus ended the campaign with great ſucceſs, many places 
having been taken with little reſiſtance, and an inconſiderable 
loſs either of time or of men. The carl of Marlborough's 
conduct gained him. the hearts of the army, and the States- 
General were highly ſatisfied with every thing he did; and 
the carl of Athlone did him the juſtice to own, that he had 
differed in opinion from him in every thing that was done, 
and that therefore the honour of their ſuccefs was entirely 
owing to him. 

Upon the breaking up of the army in November, an acci- 
dent happened that had hke to have lolt all the advantages 
and honour gained in this glorious campaign. The carl of 
Marlborovgh, the day the army ſeparated, went to Maeſtricht; 
and he thought the caſieſt and quickeſt, as well as ſafeſt, way 
of returning to the Hague, was by ſome of thoſe great boats 
that paſs on the Macſe. He had twenty-five ſoldiers, com- 
manded by a heutenant, in the boat with bim to ſerve as a 
guard. The next morning he came to Ruremond, where he 
joined monſieur Cohorn ; and, having dined with the prince 
of Holſtein Beck, governor of that place, they continued 
their voyage together, having ſixty men in a larger boat, 
which was to be before them. There were likewiſe fifty horſe 
ordered to ride along the banks of the river. About ſeven 
that evening they came to Venlo, where the party of horſe 
being relieved by a like number out of that garriſon, they 
purſued their way down the river. The great boat, in which 
general Cohorn was, out-ſailed the other, and the troopers 
on ſhore miſtook their way in the night. The French had 
vet the town of Guelders in their hands, which was indeed 
the only place they had left in Spanith Guelderland. A party 
of ſive and thirty men from thence was lurking on the banks 
of the river near three leagues below Venlo, waiting for an 
adventure; and, the company being all aſleep, they ſeized by 
turprize, between eleven and twelve at night, the rope by 
which the boat was drawn, and havled it on ſhore, They 
immediately made a diſcharge of their ſmall arms, and threw 
ſeveral grenadoes into the boat, by which ſome of the ſoldiers 
were wounded. 

This done, they entered and ſeized the boat, with all who 
were in it, before they could get in any order to make oppo- 
mion. With the earl were monſieur Opdam, one of the 
Dutch generals, and monfizur Gueldermalſen, one of the 
deputics of the States. They did not know the earl, but they 
knew the other two, who both had paſſes, according to a 
civility uſually practiſed by the generals on both ſides. The 
earl of Marlborough's brother had one, but, his ill ſtate of 
health having made him leave the campaign, it remained in 
the hands of his ſecretary, and now was made uſe of by the 
earl, The date indeed was out; but the preſence of mind, 
with which he produced it, and their hurry in the night, 
prevented that from being confidered. They therefore only 
rilled che boat, ſearched the trunks and baggage, emptied 

Tie ſaid an Engliſh grenadier got a thouſand Louis d'ors in a bag for his 
(ure, The extraordinary bravery ot the hereditary prince of Ileſſe Caſſel 
deſerves the higheſt encomium; who went volunteer to the attack at 
the bead of the grenadiers, and, mounting the breach the very firit, 
tack the colours from a French officer. Mr. Wentworth (brother to 
the lord Raby) who likewife went volunteer in the ſaid attack, was killed. 
Monficur de Violaine {governor af the «citadel) and the duke of Charoſt, 
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them of what plate and things of value they found, and ... 
preſents from thoſe, whom they believed to be Protea, 
their paſſes; and then, after having topped them fer 
hours, and taken the earl's guard of foot priſoners, the, 
them go. The governor ot Venlo, having notice thats 
earl was taken, but not being informed of the circyy',... 
which followed, preſutned that he was carried prison , 
Guelders, and therefore marched out immediately unt 
whole garriſon to inveſt that place. 'The news of it, Jed 
coming to the Hague in the tame imperfect manner, | 

States under no ſmall contternation. They immediately . 
ſembled, and reſolved io ſend orders to all their {gc . 
march immediately to Guelders, to threaten the gange, 
with the utmoſt extremities, unleſs they ſhould delger u 
priſoners, and never leave the place, till either they had 
ken it, or the generals were ſet free. But, before u. 
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orders could be diſpatched, the earl of Marlborough can 
the Hague, where he was received with ine xpreſſible Toy * 
only by the States, but by all the inhabitants, for he .... 
beloved there to a high degree. He was complimented 8 
his eſcape by penſionary Heinfivs, in the name & +, 
States. 2 

The neceſſity of the French king's affairs had forced hie 
before the loſs of Landau, to grant the elector of Bavaria aj 
his demands; but he had not agreed to what the eicds, 
aſked, till that city was given for loſt ; and then, ſecing 15 
toe prince of Baden might over- run all the Hondtuck. . 
carry his winter- quarters into the neighbourhood of Fran. 
it was necellary to gain this elector on any terms. It thi 
agreement had been made ſooner, probably, the fee g 
Landau, how far foever it was advanced, muſt have. b. | 
raiſed. The elector made his declaration in favour of Fine 
when he pollefled himſelf of Ulm, a rich free town of theo. 
pire, in the circle of Swabia. It was taken, on the 
September, by a ſtratzgem, that however ſucceſsful it 
to the eleftor, was fatal ro him, who conducted 
he was Killed by an accident, after he was pofletied 
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The dyet of the empire was ſo incenſed at the treachery ct 


the elector of Bavaria in ſeizing Ulm, that, after a warm de. 
bate, it was reſolved by a plurality of voices, to declare war 
againſt the French king and the duke of Anjou; and a memo— 
rial was ordered to be drawn up, requeſting his imperial m- 
jeſty to proceed againſt the elector, according to the conſtitu- 
tions of the empire, The miniſters of the electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne were forbid to appear any more in the general 
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dyet; notwithſtanding which, the elector of Bavaria proteſicd 


againſt theſe proceedings, and particularly againſt the declz- 
ration of war, alledging, “ That an offenfive war, like this, 
ought to be reſolved on by common conſent, and not by plu- 
rality of voices.” To which it was anſwered, “ That the 
King of France had attacked the empire, by invading, not 
only in his own name, but in the name of the duke of Arjou, 
his grandſon, ſeveral fiefs of the empire in Italy, the arch- 
 biſhopric of Cologne, and the dioceſe of Liege; as allo by 
diſturbing the trade of the Rhine, and commuting fever 
other hoſtilities, which rendered this war defenfive, and no! 
olfenſive, on the fide of the empire.” But no regard was had 
to his proteſt ; and the empire's declaration of war was pu! 
liſhed and notified to the cardinal of Lamberg, the emperor's 
commiſſioner, on the zoth of September, N. S. by the cicc- 
tor of Mentz, in the name of the dyet of Ratiſbon. | 
The taking of Ulm bad given to great an alarm to tte 
neighbouring circles and princes, that they called away thei 
troops from the prince of Baden to their own defence; vf 
which means his army was much diminiſhed ; but, with tte 
troops, that were left him, he ſtudied to cut off the comme: 
nication between Straſburgh and Ulm. After the taking 6: 
Ulm, the French made themſelves maſters of the little tos" 
of Newburg, on the Rhine, and in the circle of Swabis, 
This gave great uncaſineſs to prince Lewis of Baden, who 
made a motion with part of his army, to retake it, and t 
cover Briſac ; but he was ſo much weakened by the Cctacn 
ments, that had been ſent to Swabia, in order to hinde! the 
conjunction of the Bavarians and French, that he bad 1 
above eight thouſand men in his camp near Fridhogu*" 
The enemy, having intelligence of this, thought there code 
not be a more ſeaſonable opportunity to attack bim 5 
which purpoſe, the French, who were divided in to bodies 


Afar 
were taken priſoners upon the breach, and brought to the earl 0! Mar: 
borough's quarters, nel of 
* 'This project was executed by monſieur Peckman lieutenant gs F 
the elector's guards. Ulm is a ſtroag and populous city in the cry . 
Swabia, free and imperial, adorned with many ſtately edifices ; ney 
with a cathedral extulled beyond any in Germany, It ſtands on the voy 
and Iller, thirty-eight miles weſt of Augſburg, Father 


inne. 
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(one commanded by the marquis de Villars, and the other 
dr count de Guiſcard) paſſed the Rhine with the infantry, 
which, the next day were followed by the cavalry, The 
ince of Baden; upon this, decamped from Fridlinguen, 
ior fear of being incloſed by the two bodies of the French; 
2nd, whilſt he was upon the march, count Merci, who brought 
vo the rear with four hundred horſe, ſent him word, that 
Viilars was advancing towards him with thirty battalions and 
ſorty ſquacrons, in order of battle. Hereupon the prince 
cauſed his army to face about, which being not above fifteen 
Mindred paces from the enemy, both fides made a halt, and 
the prince began the engagement by cannonading the French, 
The Imperialiſts, being then atracked, puſhed the enemy 
with great vigour ; and, coming down into the plain, charged 
ſo briſkly the right wing of the French army, that there was 
(-arce ever ſeen a more obſtinate and bloody battle, which 
continued for near two hours. But, the Imperialiſts being 
much weaker than the French, and the count de Guiſcard 
coming up with ſuccours, the ſecond line of the Imperial 
caxalry Was, on a ſudden, put into ſuch diforder, that all 
the horſe quitted the field in great contuſion. The prince 
now thought 1t high time to make the beſt retreat he could 
im with his infantry; but they, contrary to his expectation, fell 
8 in with the French foot with ſuch undaunted bravery, that 
they broke their ranks, and drove them trom their ground 
into a wood adjoining, through which they purſued them al- 
moſt to Hunnipgen. The French horſe all this while ſtood 
inn, and {cemed to be only ſpectators of the defeat of their 
nfzntry ; but, obſerving their foot to be entirely routed, 
they likewiſe made their retreat. 

The prince having thus obtained the victory, continued 
out five hours in the field of battle, and then directed his 
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em- [arch towards Stauffen. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvan— 
n of tapes of the enemy, the French king ordered Je Deum to be 
vl Jung, as if his troops had been victorious !; and, to ſupport 
u (© reputation of it, afterted, they took Fridlinguen the next 
tue Gy, and, upon this occaſion, raiſed the marquis de Villars 


% the dignity of marſhal of France. But, prince Lewis of 


aß Laden being willing to let all the world know the contrary, 
dend that this action had no ways diſconcerted his meaſures, he 
War made three detachments from his army, one towards the 
mo- Black Foreſt, to block up the paſſage into Bavaria; another, 
uy to attack Newburg ; and a third, to reinforce the prince of 
(1 Lere Meiningen, who was obterving the motions of count 
11 Tallard and the marquis de Lomaria. But, before this, he 
wy allembled all his troops, and being reintorced by grneral 
C14 


Thungen with fifteen hundred men, he formed fo confider- 
able an army, that he defired nothing more than a ſecond 


this, 
Pl Father Daniel affirms, that marſhal Villars defeated the Imperial army 
the 0 this battle ; and that the latter left three thouſind dead won the place; 
bot ad that uine hundred were taken priſoners, beſides cleven pieces of cannon, 
2 Wnty-hve Randards, four pair of kettle-drums, and hve hundred waggons 
TY hen with ammunition ; whereas the French loſt only one thoutand or cleven 
ach dundred men. The marquis de Feuquieres's account of this battle is as fol- 
5 by lows: © The action, ſays he, at Fridlinguen haus been dignified with the name 
coral ea battle, though it was properly no more than a great engagement of foot 
1 nat ad horſe, ſince both thoſe bodics fought" separately. "The particulars are 
2 tele: Marſhal de Villars, having been detached with a body of troops from 
$ Dad te King's main army in Alfatia to defend a work raited for th ſecurity of the 
pub noe of Hunningen, which the enemy ſecmed diſpoſed to attack, formed 
_ us camp on this tide of Hunningen, and near enough to protect the ont- 
elec⸗ 255 and with a view to iniprove the enemy's de campment to the beſt ad- 
tie in his power, ſhould that incident happen. The enemy's forces 
* encamped in a plain, that extended between the Rhine and a mountain 
) tie Ponte to the work that covered the bridge. Their left, was near the terri- 
the My or Baſil, and their right was ſtretched out towards the villige of Fridlin- 
* Feen, in the front of which was a large redoubt built ſince the war began, to 
1 Tele mne country againſt the excurlions of the garriſon of Hunningen, In 
b the ' 5 Wpolition of our troops and thoſe of the enemy, NM. de Villar; was at- 
umo— me to the manner in which the latter would decamp, when they ſhould be 
ng ot ; Me, Jr their winter-quarters. The enemy neglected the neceſſury pre- 
r060 , e Waen they decamped, through a periuation, that they night 1orm 
„ motion, without any apprehenfions ot being purtued in their retreat; 
vabiz. n Mat they ſhould ſoon be at a ſecure diſtance tum an army, which muſt 
who E ce Rhine on a lingle bridge, in order to be vigilant enough to incommode 
nd to "RF, pa They likewiſe propoſed to march their foot on the ritng 
rach- | 1 camp, and the horſe were to advance on their right, and 
1 0 Woremen's = defile of Fridlinguen, which was fronted by the redoubt 
; 1 M1 = Doo. Wen the enemy * to ſom their motion in the view 
d not 2 Villars, this general gave orders tor his army to paſs the Rhine; 
ben. nde accordingly did with all poiſible expedition; after winch he divi- 
could A * whe tame manner as he had ſeen the enemy's forces diſpoſed 
' af M. b. A gan their retreat, The foot marched under the command of 
43 * $5 to the eminence, on which the enemy's foot were in motion; 
20d10s * thele cid not whecl about to oppoſe our forces, who aſcended the 
An with great difficulty, they ſoon beheld their rear - guard ap- 
Mat- Free ol {our toot, who marched wirh ſuch immoderate vivacity, that they 
| ar wks balt till they could recover breath. Had the enemy advanced 
onel ot , u al nn, while they were thus incapable of defending thei lves, 
rele 9 Mo tuden, probability, would baye been victorious. But M. de Villars, 
cul⸗ r ertamed juſt apprehenſions of this wgonvenience, marched thither 


Node * give the foot ſufficicut time to form themſelves in order. The 
W oc? ever, did not charge in a line: our foot advanced very hear 
. ne themy in their retreat, but could not bring them to engage in 

i 40 therelole it canuot be ſaid, that they were defeated. The engage- 
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engagement with Villars ; and for that purpoſe advanced 
with his army, intending to attack him ; but the marſhal 
not thinking fit to wait his approach, repaſſed the Rhine, 
and ſo was diſappointed by this action of joining the clector 
of Bavaria. h 

The latter end of October, count Tallard and the marquis 
de Lomaria, with a body of eightcen thouſand men, made 
themſelves maſters of Treves ; and, then advancing towards 
Traerbach, they took that place after a very ſtout refiſtance, 
On the other fide, the hereditary prince of Hefle Caſſel, 
marching from the grand army at Liege with nine thouſand 
Heſhans, and finding that the French had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Zinch, Lintz, Briſac, and Andernach, retook 
thoſe places. 'The garrifon of Zinch ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war; thoſe of Briſac quitted the place upon the 
prince's approach ; but Andernach, being deſended by a gar- 
riſon of four hundred men, a good wall, rampart, and mole, 
made a longer reſiſtance. However, the Heſſians having 
raiſed a battery, and poſſeſſed themſelves in the night of an 
advantageous poſt ncar one of the gates, in order to ſtorm 
the place the next morning, the enemy beat a parley, and 
the prince gave them leave to march out with their arms and 
baggage, but refuſed them the honour of any articles. He 
then marched away with two thoutand men to attack I. intz, 
but the French immediately quitted the place, and retired to 
Bonne, | 

In Italy, the duke of Vendoſme began with the relief of 
Mantua, which was reduced to great extremities by the long 
blockade which prince Eugene had kept about it, who hatl 10 
fortified the Oglio, that the duke, apprehending the dith- 
culty of forcing his poſts, marched through the Venetian 
territories, notwithſtanding the proteſtations of the republic 
agaihſt it, and came to Goito with a great convoy for Man- 
tua. Prince Eugene drew his army all along the Mantuan 
Foſſa, down to Borgofortes. He was forced to abandon a 
great many places; but, apprehendipg that Berſello might 
be beſieged, and conſidering the importance of that place, 
he pur a ſtrong garriſon into it. He complained much, that 
the court of Vienna ſecmed to forget him, and did not fend 
him the reinforcements they had promiſed. And it was 
thought, that his enemies at that court, under colour ol 
ſupporting the king of the Romans in his ticft campaign, 
were willing to neglect every thing that related to him; by 
which means the beſt army that the emperor ever had, was 
lett ro moulder away to nothing. 

King Philip of Spain took a very extraordinary refolution 
of going over to Italy, to pofleſs himſelf of the kingdom 
of Naples, and to put an end to the war in Lombardy. He 


ment between the horſe was much more deciſive, partly through the neglect 
ot the officer who commanded the enemy's troops, and partly through the 
prudence and capacity of M. de Magnac, who commanded the king's forces 
in this action. As the condact of this general officer appears to me to have 
been very jadi- ious and well concerted on this occation, I thallt be as exact as 
pothble in relating the particulars, I have already declared, that the plain, 
where the enemy had encamped, extended to the village of Fridlinguen, the 
avenue to Which foimed a conhiderable defile tronteu by a redoubt, where 
the enemy had platted canon, and poſted a body of toot. The general 
officer, who commanded the enemy's horſe, unagined, when he began his 
march, that is 00s would have tufficicaut t111C to pats the N tile, betore 
they could be overtaken by ours, who at that tune had not cumpleated their 
paſlage over the Rhine, But he was deecived iu his expectatiun by rhe vigour 
of our march, which was fo extraordinary, that the enemy was obliged 10 
rec Il thoſe of their troops who had entered the defile, and to form thetu— 
ſelves iu order of battle, to receive our hore, who were advancing to churge 
hem. This body of the enemy's hurſe might have been diſpoied iu {uch a 
manner, as to have had their right covered by the recoubt, and their lett 
might have been 14pported by an incloled country, that was imptacticable 
tor the horſe, who were at the bottom of the emimence, on which the 

nemy*s foot puriucd their march, Ihe enemy by this dilpolition might have 
for ed three or four lines of battle, and have Juituned the charge of our 
hoiſec, whote left would hive been expoſed to the fire ot the foot and cannon 
of the redouli, before they could be capable of engaging. M. de Magus, 
by a motion peculiar to the genius of au experienced officer, eftectually dit- 
concerted the diſpoſition, into which the enemy might have formed thein- 
ſelves, and made them lote all the advantages that would have retulted from 
it. When the troops were on the point of action, he ducovered a jeeining 
tear to engage, and cauſed the firſt line to file off behind the ſecond, as it he 
intended to retreat with the greateſt precaution, The enemy, clated at their 
ſupcrior force, were perſuaded that this motion of M. de Magnac proceeded 
from his fear to begin an engagement with an army, whom he only intended to 
incommode in their retreat, when he found their front engaged in the defile ; 

and upon this preſumption they loſt the advantage of their difpolition. Our 

general then advanced, and at the lame time formed an opening, to give his 
troops an opportunity of doubling the firſt and ſecond line. This motion 
could not be accompliſhed without confiderable danger jo near an enemy, 

who diſcovered ſuch impatience to engage. But M. de Magnac very judi- 
cioutly improved this warmth of theirs to his own advantage, 1 he moment 
the enemy had difconcerted their order of battle, and, by extending the 

right lott the advantage of being protected by the fire from the redoubt, he 
charged them ſo opportuuely, that he puſhed their firſt hae upon the others 

that were not cntuely formed, and drove them into the defile in the utmoſt 
confuſion, without any apprehenſions of the fice from the redoubt, which 
could not then be directed againit us, becauſe it would have been equally tatal 
to ther own troops who were iatermixed with ours.“ 


Father 
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arrived at Naples in April, and was received there with out- 
ward ſplendor, but made little progreſs in quieting the minds 
of that turbulent kingdom, Neither did he obtain the in- 
veſtiture of it from the pope, tbough his holineſs had ſent to 
him a cardinal legate with a high compliment. This the 
Germans thought was too much, while the French conſidered 
it as not enough ; however, upon it the emperor's embaſla- 
dor left Rome. King Philip was conducted from Naples 
to Final by the French fleet, that had carried him from 
Barcelona to Naples. As he was going to command the 
duke of Vendoſme's army, he was met by the duke of Savoy, 
of whom there was ſome jealouſy, that having married his two 
daughters ſo greatly, he begannow to diſcern his own diftinct 
intereſt, which called vpon him to hinder the French from 
being maſters of the Milaneſe. King Philip wrote to the 
duke of Vendoſme not to fight prince Eugene, till he could 
join him. He ſeemed jealous, leſt that prince ſhould be 
driven out of Italy, beforc he could come to ſhare in the ho- 
nour of it; yet, when he came, he could do nothing, though 
the prince was miſerably abendoned by the court of Vienna. 
Count Mansfield, preſident ot the council of war, was much 
ſuſpected of being corrupted by the court of France. The 
ſupplies promiſed were not ſent to Italy: The apprehenfions 
they were under of the cleEtor of Bavaria's declaring, ſome 
time before he did it, gave a colour to thoſe who were 
jealous of prince Eugene's glory, to detain the recruits and 
troops that had been promiſed him, for the emperor's own 
defence, But, though he was thus forſaken, the prince 
managed the force he had with great {kill and conduct ; and 
when he ſaw that Luzzara, a caſtle near the Po, in the 
duchy of Guaſtalla, was in danger, he marched with twen- 
ty-five thouſand men againſt the French, and Spaniſh army, 
which conſiſted of about forty thouſand, commanded by 
king Philip and the duke of Vendoſme. He gave the ſignal 
of battle about five in the evening, on the 15th of Auguſt, 
and then the art;llery began to play upon the enemy. About 
half an hour after, the right wing of the Imperialiſts charged 
the left of the French, and attacked them in rheir poſt, 
which extended itſelf along the banks of the Po; but with- 
out ſucceſs; for the prince of Commerci, who was extreme- 
ly beloved, being killed on the ſpot, ſtruck the troops com- 
manded by him with ſuch a conſternation, that three batta- 
lions and as many {ſquadrons were put into diſorder by the 
enemy's ſmall ſhot, and the furious onſet of the cavalry, 
which charged the flank of the Imperial horſe. But this 
confuſion was ſoon over; for the battalions and ſquadrons, 
that gave ground, rallied again ; and, ſeveral regiments ad- 
vancing to their relief, they Charged the enemy fo vigor- 
ouſly, that they were driven to their poſt. And though the 
French king's gens d' armes made a very ſtout reſiſtance, 
and ratlied four times in their retreat; yet they were chaced 
above a thouſand paces, from one intrenchment to another. 


ther Daniel tells us, that prince Eugene claimed the victory without 
my other reaton, than that his army was not put to flight; and that he had 
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were'enly between two and three thouſand killed or wounded, Ile obſerves 
likewiſe, that fearce any but the foot were engaged, by reaſon of the diſpo- 
tion of the ground. The marquis de Feuqueres gives the following ac- 
count of this battle: “ After the action at the Croſtolo, the king's army 
marched to Luzzara, and the bridges which the encmy had on the Po, with 
an intention to cut oft all their communication with Mirandola and the Mo— 
deneſe. As they had ſeveral rivers_and artificial canals to paſs, they began 
their march with all proper precaution, and n as many columns as they 
could -pothbly form. A body of, horte was ordered to advance before the 
army, to give intelligence of what they dilcovered, We had not received any 
intormation that prince Eugene was im motion; and we believed him to be 
- then m'Scragho, as he was when we 2ppronched hum from Mantua. But this 
prince had paſſed the Po with the greateſt part of his army, and was then 
"poſted between this river and the Zero, and fo well covered by the dike of 
' Zero, thut we had no ſuſpicion of his being fo near us wi h his army, be- 
chuſe, when our march was almoſt compleated, the officer who commanded 
the body of horſe that advanced betore the army, had not the cutioſity to 
alcend tuis dike of Zero, behind which the emperor's whole army was drawn 
np. This negligence was too great in ſuch a conjuncture, and thould ſerve 
us a warning for the prevention of the like inconvenience. When the king's 
forces, who continued their march, and conſequeimly were itill in columns, 
were preparmg to enter their camp wat Luzzara, they immediately beheld 
themfelves under the fire of the enemy*s foot, who had been regularly drawn 
up below the reverſe ot the dike, and only waited to aſcend it, in order to fire. 
Ve were obliged therefore, upon ont arrival at our camp, to form ourſelves 
in order of battle, and engage the enemy. Several hedges roſe between the 
front of the srmy and the dike, fo that it was impoſſible tor the lines to charge 
in front. The enemy, however, attempticd, in ſeveral places, to adv.n.e 
up to our battalions, but without ane tuccels. The horſe to our right had 
an open country betore them, and they had ſome encounters, though with 
very little effect, becauſe the enemy ſau, that the attack in front would not be 
ſo fuccelsful as ther could with, and that the horſe of our right, who, in 
their march, had advarced a little ton far beyond the columns of foot, had 
at that time recovered their ground, and formed a line to the right of the 
foct, This battle therefare was fonght without any apparent advantage on 
either ſide. Our army, however, encamped within cannon-ithot of the enemy, 
without perceiving them, becauſe they were poſted behind the dike, and we 
entreftiched our camp with an intention to make ourſelves maiters of Luzzara 
aud Guaſtalla, which lay in the rear of our left; and we accordingly took 


The left wing fought with as great reſolution and intrey/4\, 
as the right; for general Guido de Staremberg, who cg. 
manded the infantry began the attack with the grenadieg. 
and, though the enemy endeavoured to penetrate their fan 
with their carabineers, the Imperialiſts ſtood their chars 
with ſuch extraordinary courage and firmneſs, and a... 


ie 


wards fell upon them with ſo much bravery, that they cg 
no longer ſtand it, but were forced to retreat. Sometigas 
they rallied by favour of the ground, and the ſuperiority © 
their numbers; but being repulſed three or four times, the 
were quite driven out of their poſis ; and night put an cn 
to the engagement. All the Imperial officers and tr,q4, 
acquitted themſelves of their duty to admiration, J 
French pretended to the honour of the action from the chat. 
quence of it, having, the next day, made themſelves maße 
of Luzzara, and in the remaining part of the campaign d 
lodged the Germans from ſeveral ſmall poſts m. But it gut 
be owned by the impartial, that the Imperialiſts gained the 
advantage of the day, having driven the enemy above a thay. 
ſand paces from the field of battle, and actually crcomp 
upon it. They likewiſe made themſelves maſters of thr 
ammunition and proviſion,” a great number of their te, 
and of all their pioneering inſtruments. Beſides, the enen;'; 


lols was not computed to be leſs than eight thouſand me, 
whereas, the number of the Imperialiſts was not more thay 
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two thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy - two killed an; 4 
wounded. The event of this action allo put the French 1g bk 
ſuch a ſtop, that all they could do, after this, was on!v tg 'X 
take a few inconfiderable places; while prigce Eugene {! 6: 


Kept his poſts; and King Philip at the end of fo ingloriovs x 
campaign, returned into Spain, where the grandees were ey. " 
tremely diſguſted to tec themſelves ſo much deſpiſed, aud ther 
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affairs wholly conducted by French councils. . 

The French tried this ſummer by all poſſible means to ey- ® 
gage the Turks in a new war with the emperor ; and it was F 
believed, that the Grand V:zir was entirely gained, though 7 
the Mufti, and all who had any credit in that cout, were p. 
again{t it. But, the Grand vizir being ſtrangled, the dengn 8 
* 3 OS b, % . 
was prevented. U 

The court of France was engaged likewiſe in another in. 1 
trigue in Poland, where they made uſe of the cardinal pri- "A 

my . dos , 5 ET 110 
mate to Kcep that Kingdom ſtill embroiled. The king of Sue. * 
den marched on to Cracow, which was much cenſured as a def- 1 


perate attempt, ſince a defeat there muſt have deſttoyed him 
and his army entirely, being fo far from home, He attached | 
the King of Poland, and gave him ſuch an overthrow, that, G 
though the army eſcaped, he made himſelf maſter both ct 
their camp and artillery. He poſſeſſed himſclf of Cracow, 


On 
where he ſtayed ſome months, till he had raifed al the moe 90 
they could produce; and, though the Mulcoviies with the 0 
Lithuanians deſtroyed Livonia, and broke into Sweden, vet hy 
that could not draw him back. The Duke of Holſtein, vio 0 
| a fre 
thoſe places, and conſequently decided the advantage in our favour, Luce ts 8 
the enemy continued for 1.veral days in their poſt, without making any 4. 
tempt to preſerve Guaſtalla. This project was framed by prince 2g d. 
anc would have been complcat in all its parts, had the execution proves s a. 
tortunate as the plan was judicious. Aud indeed the king's army wes Pi, 
ſerved in this conjuncture by a circumſtance, that was purely accidentab = 
which it was impothible for prince Eugene to foreſee, This cireumilance be 1. 
of tuch importance to our troops, that it merits a particular relation: $08 10 
cinperor's troops, as I have already obſet ved, lay concealed behind the dixe 6 90 
Zero, and prince Eugene, who had not been diſcovered by the body c 05 th 
that marched betore tne ieſt of our forces, becauſe they halted at the freut d of 
the camp, without extending their view any farther, was now very nes vet | 
army, who had not avy ſufpicion of our ſituation. The prince teich 01 
concluded, that our troops, upon their arrival at their poll, would U * D: 
their arms, aud form then camp, and that the horte would afterward» —_— tri 
out to torage, while the foot would be providing for their retrefument ; "7 D 
that if he improved this tivourable opportunity, by advancing to the foot 1 
our camp, he ſhould be able to ſeize all our arms, and a couſidetable me an 
of our horſes, upon which the entice deſtruction of our army would 3 al 
been inevitable. This project was conducted to the very point of Cxecutv's th 
and prince Eugene was only waiting for the happy moment, when he was * * 
covered by a mcre effect of chance, time enough for our elcape 1 4 
danger, aud before the foot had diſpericd themſelves to provide for * Ge 
commodation. Ihe accident, to which we owed our prelervation, was en 05 
The dike of Zero is not extended in a direct line, for, as it forms the © _ | 
that flows from the Po above Seraglio to another part of the te 1 2 10 
Rovero, it was neceſſary to make it correſpond with the level of the land bo F 
it was carried on fo near the front of our camp, that one of our , Ui 
thought it the moſt commodious poſt for a party of ſoldiers, who 7 Ut 
form the out- guard of the camp. This officer, theretore, as a "4-2 thi 7 
ing with his guard, in order to ſtation them, had the curiofity te akcen * 


dike, and to take a view of the country beyond ii; and then fav all thi 3 
foot lying with their faces to the oppoſite declivity_of the dike, Ho aut 
horſe in the rear ranged in order of battle. This \,difcovery 4 opp F 
camp through the line, and they, immediately caught up their afin; Mo Ait 
the enemy, who, as I intiinated before, were ſeparated from tho {ore 
of land covered with hedges, which obliged them to defile. But li f 
cid not prevent them from advancing Mus, in hopes of dilorde! ng "heir des 
ſo many different parts, that we ſhould be in no condition to f wo obiervd 
ſign ineffettual. But they were defeated in their expectations, kom of d 
before, and were incapable of making up to any part ot we 1 | 
camp.? Fuirbotte 


t 


bad married his eldeſt ſiſter, was thought to have been gained 
dy the French to puſh on this young king to proſecute the 
var with ſuch an unrelenting fury, in which he might have 
1 dofign for himſelf, fince the King of Sweden's venturing his 
dan perſon ſo freely might make way for his ducheſs to ſuc- 
ed to the crown. But that duke was killed in the battle of 
Liu near Cracow. There was ſome hopes of peace this 
winter ; but the two Kings of Poland and Sweden were ſo ex- 
aſycrated againſt each other, that it ſeemed impoſhble to 
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\ of compoſe that animoſity. This was very unacceptable to the 
th lies, for both Kings were well inclined to ſupport the con- 


ſedctacy, and to engage in the War againſt France, if their 
dun diſputes could have been adjuſted. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting on the continent, the 
confederate fleet was not idle. It conſiſted of fifty ſhips of 


minded by fic George Rooke, having under him vice-admiral 
Hopſon, and the rear-admirals Fairborne and Graydon ; the 
Dutch under the command of lieutenant-admiral Allemond, 
zamiral Callemburgh, the vice-admirals Vandergoes and Pie— 
tecſon, and rear-admiral Waſſenaer, with about fourteen thou- 
{1nd land forces on board the tranſports, nine thouſand fix 
kundred and fixty-three Engliſh, and three thouſand nine 
hundred and twenty-four Dutch: the Engliſh commanded by 
fir Henry Bellaſis, lieutenant.genera! ; fir Charles O Hara 
and lord Portmore, majors-general; and the colonels Sey- 
mour, Hamilton, and Matthews, brigadiers : and the Dutch 
by major-general Sparre and brigadier baron, Palandt : the 
duke of Ormond had the ſupreme command of the whole. 
sit George Rooke ſpoke ſo coldly of the deſign which he 
went upon, before he ſailed, that thoſe who converſed with 
um, were apt to infer that he intended to do the enemy 
little harm as poſſible. . On the 19th of June the fleet 
weighed from Spithead, and came to an anchor at St. Helen's, 
in order to fail with the next fair wind. Three days after, 
the rear-admirals Fairborne and Graydon, were dctached 
from thence with fixteen men of war and two fire-ſhips, 
Engliſh, and a ſquadron of the Dutch, in all thirty fail, 
upon a ſecret expedition; and, on the 23d, the prince of 

d'Armſtadt failed in the Adventure frigate for Liſbon. 
dyice had been ſent over from Holland of a fleet that failed 
du Caſte, ordered 
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from France under Monſieur and was 


OWE: to call in at the Groyne. Sir John Munden was recom- 
* mended by fir George Rooke to be ſent againſt this fleet, 
d him 


and, though he came up with them with a ſuperior force, 
yet ke did not hinder the French from getting into the 
Groyne, nor fight them there. 

Upon his return therefore to St. Helen's, where he arrived 
on the 25th of June, a court-martial, of which fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel was prefident, was appointed to try him. He was 
acquitted, ſome excuſing themſclves tor their lenity to bim, 
by alledging, that, if they had condemned him, the punith- 


ackcd 
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nos ey 
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„ WeO ment was death; whereas they thought his errors flowed 
| from a want of ſenſe ; ſo that it would have been hard to 
ew condemn him for a defect of that, which nature had not 

Eugen pven him. But this acquittal raiſed ſuch a public clamour, 

oed tat the queen ordered him to be broke. 

mu dir George Rooke, to divert the defign, which he himſelf 

ER as to go upon, wrote from St. Helen's, that the Dutch 

0 J leet was victualled only to the middle of September; fo that 

dons no great defign could be undertaken, when ſo large a part of 

ma tae fleet was fo ill provided. When the Dutch admiral heard 
neat 0 this, he ſent to their embaſſador to complain to the queen 
here! df this miſinformation, for be was victualled to the middle of 

3 December. On the iſt of July, the contederate fleet tet ſail 

els nom St. Helen's, ſtecring their courſe for Cadiz; but they 

e foot of Vere for ſome time ſtopped by contrary winds, accidents, 

bye and pretences, many of which were thought to be flrained 

1 ind ſought for; however, at laſt, on the 15th of Auguſt, 

was dl. mey came to anchor in the bay of Cadiz, about two leagues 

from the tan that city. Sir George Rooke had laid no diſpoſition 

_ tochand how to proceed upon his coming thither, and 

** vac days were loſt on pretence of ſceking for intelligence. 

giver & n Certain, that our court had falle accounts of the ſtate of 

nd; 7 the place, with regard both to the garriſon and the fortifica- 


e, nz the garriſoh being much ſtronger, and the fortifica- 
 advancy ws in a much better condition, than had been repreſented, 
cend the French men of war, and the gallies, that lay in the bay, 


enemy It) * , a 

berg red within the puntals. In the firſt ſurprize, it had been 
* ho. 

med Gut d Par I 2 | ; , 

0 opp * Furborne r the ordering a ſquadron of ſhips, before the feet 
a lach de m fight © Cadiz; to puſſi through the entrance of the harbour, with- 


b 


vit coming to a 


ditcovel! rice bud © n anchor at all, which he offered to undertake, Had this 
jr Jine u * _ tollowed, they might, in the fic ſt ſurprize of the Spaniards, hive 
theit def | oat their ſhipping, if not taken the place ; but, it being nat 
obicrveq "5. ay viteable to make ſuch an attempt, the Spaniards had not only the 


t of 0 We, while the fleet lay in view, of finking veflels in the very entrance of 


urborl ' 


O F 


teline, thirty Engliſh and twenty Dutch; the Engliſh com- 


ENG LAND. 


eaſy to have followed them, and to have taken or burnt them, 
which fir Stafford Fairborne offered to execute; but fr 
George Rooke and the reſt of his creatures did not approve 
of it ® Some days were loſt before a council of war was 
called. In the mean while, the duke of Ormond ſent ſome 
engineers and pilots to ſound the ſouth-ſide of Cadiz near the 
"land of St. Pedro; but, while this was doing, the officers, by 
the taking of ſome boats, came to know, that the inhabitants 
of Cadiz had ſent over the beſt of their goods and other effects 
to Port St, Mary's, an open village over-againſt it, on the 
continent of Spain ; ſo that there was good plunder to be had 
cally, whereas the landing on the iſle of Cadiz was like to 
prove dangerous, and, as ſome made them believe, imprac- 
ticable. In the council of war, in which their inſtructions 
were read, it was propoſed to conſider, how they ſhould put 
them in execution. General O'Hara made a long ſpeech 
againſt landing; ſhewing, how deſperate an attempt it would 
prove, and how different they found the ſtate of the place 
from the repreſentations made of it in England. The greater 
number agreed with him, and all that the duke of Ormond 
could ſay to the contrary was of no eſlect. Sir George ſeemed 
to be of the fame mind with the duke, but all his dependants 
were of another opinion ; ſo that this was thought a piece of 
craft in him. In concluſion, the council of war came to a 
reſolution not to make a deſcent on the iſland of Cadiz; bur, 
betore they broke up, thoſe, whom the duke had ſent to 
found the landing-places on the ſouth-fide, came and told 
them, that, as they might land ſately, ſo the ſhips might 
ride ſecurely on that fide. Vet they had no regafd to this, 
but adhered to their former reſolution, nor were there any 
orders given for bombarding the town. The fea was for the 
moſt part very high, while they lay there; but it was fo calin 
tor one day, that the engineers believed they could have 
done much miſchief, but they had no orders for it; and in— 
deed it appeared very evidently, that they intended to do 
nothing but plunder Port St. Mary's ; a defign, which was 
directly contrary to the advice of Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh 
envoy in Portugal, who, in a letter to the duke of Ormond 
from J. iſbon of the 1ſt of Auguſt, told him, “ That the 
point ol the greateſt importance was to infinuate to the Spa- 
nards, and ſhew by his proceedings, that he came not as an 
enemy to Spain, but only to tree them from France, and give 
them alliſtance to eftabliſh themſelves under the government 
of the houle of Auſtria.” However, the land-forces, being 
{et aſhore in the Bay of Bulls, made themlelves maſters of 
Rota, Fort St. Katharine, and Port Sr. NMlary, which they 
tound deferted, but full of riches, which were immediately 
plundered; ſome of the general officers ſetting a very ill ex- 
ample to all the reſt, efpccially O'Hara and Bellaſis. The 
duke of Ormond tric to hinder this, but did not exert his 
authority; for, if he had made ſome examples at firft, he 
night have prevented the miſchief, that was done. But, the. 
whole army running fo violently on the ſpoil, he either was 
not able, or, through a gentlenels of temper, not willing to 
proceed to extremities, He had publiſhed a waniteſto, ac- 
cording to his infliructions, by which the Spaniards were in— 
vited to ſubmit to the emperor ; and he offered his protection 
to all, that came in to him. Bat the plundering of St. Mary's 
was thought an ill commentary on that text. Atter ſome 
days of unſucceſsiul attempts on the forts of that fide, parti— 
cularly Matagorda, it appeared, that nothing could be done; 
and, proviſions now growing ſcarce, and the ſea officets repre- 
preſenting the danger of ſtaying any longer in thoſe leas, the 
duke of Ormond, though not without great reluctance, con- 
ſented to the re-embarking of the land-forecs. Some of the 
ſhips crews were ſo employed in bringing off and beſtowing 
the plunder, that they took not the necefliry care to turnith 
themſclves with freſh water. Sir George Rooke, without 
proſecuting his other inſtructions, in cats the detign on Cadiz 
failed, gave orders only for a {quadron to fail to the West- 
Indies, with ſome land-forces, and, though he had a fleet 
of victuallers, that had proviſions to rhe middle of December, 
be ordered them to ſail home; by which means the men of 
war were fo ſcantily furniſhed, that they were ſoon forced to 
be put on ſhort allowance. Nor did he ſend advice-boars, . 
either to the ports of Algarve or 0 LLitbon, ro [ce what orders 


C a 2 
or advices might be lying there for him, but tailed in a direct 


* 
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courſe tor England . 
Some time before this, the news of the arrival of the 
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the harbour, waereby the paſſage was rendered impracticable, but to put 
themſelves into a much better condition of detending the city welt, than they 

would otherwite have been. Burchet, p. 622. | | 
„ Thus ended (ſays biſhop Burnet) the expedition againſt Cadiz, which 
was ill projected, and worſe executed. The duke of Oraivad told him, he 
had not half che ammunition that was necefſary tor the taking Cad, the 
Spaniards had defended theunelves well; "Though, he believed, they 
| 41 would 
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Rooke, to attempt the taking or deſtroying of them ; and tr 
Cloudeſly Shovel was ordered upon the ſame defign, with 
another {quadron of men of war. But, before theſe orders could 
reach the grand fleet, fir George Rooxe, in his return to- 
wards England, having, on the 224d of September, ſent the 
Ggle, Sterling-Caſtle, and Pembroke, to water in Lagos- 
Bay, Mr, Beauvoir, the chaplain of the Pembroke, went 
aſhore in the town of Lagos, and, meeting with a gentleman 
in the ſtreet, whom, by ſeveral circumſtances, he judged to 
be no Portugueſe, he accoſted him in French; which the 
other, who proved to be the French conſul, returning in a 
very obliging manner, invited him to his houſe. Mr. Brau- 
voir, extremely willing to embrace this offer, continued there 
two nights, during which the conſul, in their ſeveral con- 
verſations, could not forbear to boaſt of his maſter's ſtrength 
at ſea, and at laſt gave ſome hints of the arrival of the galleons 
on that coaſt, On the 24th, Mr. Beauvoir being ready to 
enibark, and underſtanding, that a gentleman was arrived in 
that town bound for the flect, with letters to the prince of 
Hefle and Mr. Methuen (who were gone from the fleet to 
Liſbon ſome time before) he invited him to go aboard the 
Penibroke, without taking the leaſt notice of their departure. 
The gentleman having gladly accepted this invitation, and 
told him, juſt as they were leaving the ſhore, that monſieur 
Chateau-Renault was arrived at Vigo with thirty men of war, 
and twenty-two galleons, and that he was ſent by the imperial 
m:niſter to the grand fleet, they went together on board the 
Pembroke, where captain Hardy, her commander, being in— 
formed, as well by Mr. Beauvoir of what he had gathered 
ttom the French conſul, as by the other gentleman concern- 
ing what he knew of the matter, he ſet ſail the next morning 
in queſt of the grand fleet, which at laſt he met with on the 
6th of October. Having imparted his intelligence to the 
Engliſh admiral, fir George communicated the ſame to the 
Dutch; and it was reſolved to attempt the deſtroying of the 
French and Spanith ſhips at Vigo. Accordingly, the fleet 
came to an anchor, on the 11th, againſt that place, almoſt 
unperceived by the enemy, by reaſon of the hazy weather; 
and, finding that the French and Spaniſh ſhips were carried 
up beyond a narrow ſtreight, defended by a caſtle, beſides a 
ftrong boom about ir, made with maſts, cables, and chains, 
it was refolved in a council of war: That, fince the whole 
fleet could not ſafely go up to the place, where the enemy's 
ſhips lay, a detachment of fifteen Engliſh and ten Dutch men 
of war, with all the fire-ſhips, frigates, and bomb-vellels, 
ſhould go upon that ſervice, with all the flag-officers aboard 
them, whilſt part of the land-forces were to make a deſcent, 
and to attack the fort on the ſouth- ſide of Rodondela, a ſmall 
fiihing-town 9, | 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the duke of Ormond, having, 
on the 12th of October, landed two thouſand five hundred men 
two leagues from Vigo on the ſouth-fide of the river, with- 
out the Icaſt oppoſitton, he ordered the grenadiers to advance 
to the fort at the entrance of the harbour; which they did 
with ſuch chcaitulnels and reſolution, that, having made 


would not have mate any great refiſtance, if he had landed on his firſt arrival, 
an not given them time io recover trom the ditorder into which the firſt ſur- 
prize had put them. Barnet, vol. II. 333. 

e Biſhop Burnet obſerves (vol. II. 332.) fir George Rooke, upon receiv- 
ing the intelligence, was laid to ſtcer his courſe towards Vigo very unwillingly, 
but, finding it true, reſolved to force his way in. 

The Engliſh ſhips were the Mary, Grafton, Torbay, Kent, Monmouth, 
Berwick, Efſex, Swiftiure, Ranelagh, Somerſet, Bedford, Cambridge, 
Northumberland, Oxford, Pembroke; the Afﬀociation and Barfleur were to 
butter the forts on each tide. The admirals removed the flags from the great 
ſhps imo third rates, the firſt and ſecond rates being too big to go in: Sir 
Goorge Rooke went out of the Rayal Sovereign into the Someilet ; admiral 


Hopton out of the Prince George into the 'Corbay ; admiral Fairborne out of 


ot, George into the Eſſex: and admiral Graydon out of the Triumph into the 
Noithamberland. 

Or the Hope, which had been taken from the Engliſh, 

he account of the French ſhips taken, buint, and run aſhore, 


Ships burnt. Number of Guns, 


Le Forte, - ' . . 76 
L' Enflame, . . - | - — 04 
Le Prudent, . . . - 62 
Le Solide, a 56 
Le Dauplun, 5 - . 40 
1. Eutteprenant, - = - - 22 
Le Choquant, . . - - 8 
Le Favori, a fiteſhip, — 


8 Advice-boat & 5 


I's Sup, 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


French ſquadron, under monfieur Chateau-Renault, with the 
Spaniſh galleons, in the harbour of Vigo, - being brought to 
England, orders were immediately diſpatched to fir George 


themſelves maſters of a platform of thirty-eight pieces of 
cannon, they purſued the French to the very gates of the 
caſtle or ſtone-tower, and attacked them ſo vigorouſly, th, 
monſieur Sorel, their commander, deſpaiting of holding the 
place, attempted to fight his way through the Engliſh fort 
in hand. But no ſooner had they opened the gate, than th, 
grenadiers ruthing in made themſelves maſters of the calll:, 
and took three hundred French ſeamen and fifty Spaniarg, 
priſoners, Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting athore, th. 
{quadron deſigned for this expedition advanced briikly t,. 
wards the boom, and, atrer a little ſtop by a calm, vice 
admiral Hopfon in the Torbay broke, amidſt the enemy; 
fire, through the boom, where he received ſeveral broad, 
from the Bourbon and I'Eſperance*, two French men ot der 
placed within the boom. The reſt ot vice-admiral Hopſoy); 
diviſion, and that of the Dutch vice-admital Vandergoe,, 
bearing at the ſame time time upon the bottom, were becalm. 
cd, and conſequently ſtruck, ſo that they were forced to wr 
their way through it, except their admiral, who hit the 
ſame paſſage, by which vice-admiral Hopſon had entered 
betore. z, in the mean time, being boarded hy 
a fire-ſhip, was in great danger of being burnt, kad 
not the fireſhip been blown up too ſoon; notwithſtand. 
ing which, he received confiderable damage in his rige- 
ing, and many of his men, during the firſt confter:- 
tion, threw themſelves overboard, in hopes to fave them. 
ſelves, but were moſt of them drowned, whilſt the r:$ 
behaved fo well as to preſerve the ſhip. The French admir: 
ſceing the boom cut in pieces, the platform and caſtle in the 
enemy's hands, the Bourbon taken, and the whole confcde: 
rate ſquadron ready to fall in among them, ordered his oy 
ſhip to be ſet on fire; and his example being followed by 
all the reſt, afforded a moſt dreadful ſpectacle to the Ss. 
niards as well as to the French. Whilſt they were thus 
buſied in the deſtruction of their own fleet, the Engliſh wee 
as careful in preſerving it, not without ſome ſucceſs; fevera], 
as well of the men of war as of the gallcons, being taken, 
four by the Engliſh, and five by the Dutch; but the rc 
were burnt, with nine French men of war*. What made 
this victory the more conſiderable was its being gained with 
inconſiderable loſs, there not being above forty men killed 
and ten wounded of the landmen in this action, and very 
tew of the ſeamen, except thoſe, that were drowned of vice- 
admiral Hopſon's ſhip. As to the cargo aboard this fleet, 
which was computed at twenty millions of pieces of eight in 
gold and filvcr, beſides merchandizes, about fourteen mil- 
lions of it were taken out before by the enemy; the reſt was 
either taken by the Engliſh or Dutch, or left in the galleons, 
that were ſunk or burnt. The goods were valued at twenty 
millions of pieces of eight more, of which one fourth part 
only was ſaved by the enemy, near two fourths deſtroyed, 
and the reſt taken by the confederates, beſides a great quan- 
tity of plate, and other rich commodities, concealed for the 
uſe of private perſons in the galleons, and a great deal 0l 
other plate belonging to the French officers found at Rodon- 
dcla, of which the duke of Ormond took poſſeſſion the next 
morning, and in which other plunder was found. Ti: 
French ſeamen and ſoldiers eſcaped, for the Engliſh, having 


Taken by the Engliſh and brought home. 


Ships. Guns. 
Le Prompt, — — . . 76 
Le Firme, . - - - 72 
L“ Eſperance, . — - - 79 
L“ Ailurce, - - . - 66 
4 Ships Guns 284 


— ——— — 


Taken by the Dutch. 


Ships. Guns. 
Le Bowbon, - > - - 68 
Le Superbe, - — . > 7 
La Sirenne, - - . „5 00 
Le Modere, - > — > 56 
Le Volontaire, - - - . 
Le Triton, . - - - - — 48 
6 Ships. Guns 342 


Total 21 Ships. Guns 960 


Six galleons were taken by the Engliſh, and five by the Dutch, 
who ſunk fix. 
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do horſe, could not purſue them. The Spaniards appeared 
t ſome diſtance in a great body, but they did not offer to 
ater into any action with the duke of Ormond : And it ap- 
ned, that the reſentments of that proud nation, which was 
row governed by French councils, were ſo high, that they 
would not put themſelves in any danger, or to any trou- 
ble, even to lave their own fleet, when it was in ſuch 
bands. N 

After this great ſucceſs, it came under conſultation, whe- 
her it was not adviſeable to leave a good ſquadron of ſhips 
with the land- forces to winter at Vigo, fince the neighbour- 
ood of Portugal could ſupply them with proviſions and all 
des other neceſſaries, and this might encourage that king to 
wat leclare himſelf, when there was ſuch a force and fleet lying 
{> near him; and it might likewiſe encourage ſuch Spaniards, 


5 

X's, s favoured the emperor, to declare themtelves when they 
m- ua ſafe place of retreat, and a force to protect them. Upon 
cu: theſe confiderations the duke of Ormond offered to ſtay, if 
the gr George Rooke would have conſented; but he excuſed 
red i, alledging, that he had ſent home the victuallers with the 
by ſores, and therefore could not ſpare what was neceſlary for 
na {ch as ſhould ſtay there. And indeed he had fo ordered the 
nd. matter, that he could not ſtay long enough to try, whether 
go - they could raiſe and ſearch the men of war and galleons, that 
Ma: were funk; and he was obliged to make all poſſible hafte 
m. home, for, if the wind had turned to the eaſt, which was 
reſt uſual in that ſeaſon, a great part of the ſhips crews mult have 
Ir2] eriſhed with hunger. 

the On the 16th of October, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel having 
de- wned the confederate fleet with twenty-nine fail, the Jand- 
n forces re-embarked the next day; and, on the 19th, Sr 
by George Rooke and vice-admiral Hoplon, with ten men of 
03 war tet ſail for England, leaving Sir Cloudeſly Shovel with 
us the reſt near Vigo, to deſtroy the enemies ſhips that were 


tan aſhore ; which being effected, he alſo ſtecred his courle 
al, for England, where the fleet arrived (after being ſeparated 
en by 2 ſtorm at the entrance of the channel) on tne 17th of 


b - . . . 
«ll November. Ten days before, Sir George Rooke with his 
de {guadron came into the Downs, and the lame day, at four 
th in the afternoon, the duke of Ormond landed at Deal, and, 
led having given the neceflary orders tor the landing and quar- 


Ty tering the forces, went that nigat to Canterbury, and ar- 


rived at London the next day, being received with great 
et, marks of favour by the queen, and with the loud acclama- 


in tions of the people : the ſucceſs at Vigo having ſilenced the 
clamours about the mgſcarriages before Cadiz, The queen 
gave likewiſe a noble gratuity to the lord Shannon and cap- 
tain Thomas Hardy, who were ſent exprets by the general 
ty and admiral with the firſt account of their proſperous at- 


art empt; and the captain, beſides a preſent of a thouſand 
ed, guineas, had the honour of knighthood, On the other hand, 
im- dir Henry Bellaſis and Sir Charles O Hara were, by ker 
he majeſty's orders, put under arreſt, for having, by their ex- 
of ample, promoted and encouraged the plundering of Port 
n- St. Mary's; but, upon the report of the generals appointed 
xt to examine into that matter, Bellaſis only was found guilty, 
he aud diſmiſſed from ber majeſty's ſervice; and Sir Charles 
"g O Hara was cleared, and his ſuſpenſion taken off. A pro- 


clamation was alſo iſſued out, ſome time before, for „dif- 
covery and recovery of all ſuch goods, plate, and other 
eflects, as contrary to her majeſty's and the duke of Ormond's 
expreſs commands, were plundered and embezzled at Port 
St. Mary's, and from the gallcons taken at Vigo, and put 
on board her majeſty's men of war and other vellels.* But 
tis proclamation had little or no effect, ſo that the public 
uus not much jnriched by this extraordinary capture, though 
toe loſs, which the enemy ſuſtained by it, was a vaſt one: 
nnd to complete the ruin of the Spanith merchants, their 
king ſeized on the plate, which was taken out of the ſhips 
upon their firſt arrival at Vigo. 

Thus ended the campaign very happily for the allies, and 
oſt gloriouſly for the queen: whoſe fiſt year being tuch a 
continued courſe of ſucceſs, gave a hopeful preſage of what 
ht be hereafter expected. 

The parliament of England was in courſe to determine fix 
months after the death of the late king, but before that time 
expired, the queen thought fit to exert her royal prerogative, 
ind to iflue out a proclamation, on the 2d of July, for dil- 
lolving this preſent parliament, and declaring the ſpeedy call. 
ing another to be holden at Weſtminſter, the 2oth of Auguſt 
next; but afterwards prorogued to the 8th of October, and 
t laſt, to the 23d of that month, Her majeſty did not openly 
"terpoſe in the elections, though her inclination to the tories 
Plainly appearing, all people took it for granted, that ſhe 
Wiſhed they might be the majority. This wrought on the 
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inconſtaney and ſervility, that is natural to multitudes; and 
the conceit, which had been intuſed and propagated with 
much induſtry, that the whigs had charged the nation with 
great taxcs, of which a large ſhare had been devoured by 
themſelves, had ſo far turned the tide, that the tories in the 
houſe of commons, were, at leaſt, double the number of the 
whigs. 

On the 6th of July, the count de Platens, envoy Cxtraor - 
dinary from the elector of Hanover and Zell, had his publ:c 
audience, both of the queen, and the prince; and, about the 
lame time, ſhe made ſome promotions in the army, and 
diſpoſed of ſeveral places and preferments. Among others 
the car! of Ranelagh was made receiver and paymaſter-genc- 
ral of her majeſty's forces; William Blathwayte, eſq. ſecre- 
tary of war ; and the lord Walden commiſſary- general of the 
muſters; the duke of Somerſet was made maſter of the horſe, 
in the room of the earl of Pembroke, who was appointed 
lord prefident of the council; the lord Wharton's patent of 
warden and chief juſtice in Eyre of all the foreſts on this fide 
the Trent was revoked; the duke of Newcaſtle was made 
warden of the foreſt of Sherwood in the county of Notting - 
ham. And, upon the 19th of July, the queen in council 
made © an order againſt the ſelling of offices and places in the 
houſhold and family.” 

Prince George of Denmark, being very much indiſpoſed 
this ſummer with his uſual aſthma, was adviſed by his phy - 
ficians to go to the Bath, where the queen reſolved to attend 
him. They ſet out, the 26th of Auguſt, from Windſor, 
and Jay the firſt night at Oxford. The queen was next day 
preſent in convocation, when the univerſity-orator congratu— 
lated her arrival among them; and many of the nobility and 
perſons of quality were made doctors of law. From the 
convocation the qucen went to the theatre, where ſhe was 
entertained with a_concert of muſic, and the rehcarlal of 
ſeveral pieces of poetry; and alterwards, with a {plendid 
banquet by the univerfity. Having accepted the uſual pre- 
ſents of © a bible, a common-prayer-book, and a pair of 
gloves,” the queen and prince took coach for Cirenceſter, 
where they lay that night, and the next day reached the 
Bath. They were met by the high-ſheriff and gentlemen on 
the borders of the county of Somerſet; and, within half a 
mile of the city, by two hundred maidens, richly dreſſed, 
and carrying bows and arrows like Amazons; and at the 
welt gate of the city, by the mayor and corporation in their 
formalities, who attended them to the abbey houſe which 
was prepared for their reception, The qucen likewiſe, on 
the zd ot September, viſited the city of Brittol, upon an 
iuvitation from the magiſtrates; and, on the 25th of that 
month, gave a private audience at Bath to the Baron de 
Widman, envoy extraordinary from the elector of Bavaria; 
and, on the 8th, left that place, and returned to Windſor on 
the 10th, and to St. James's on the 14th, where they re- 
ceived the compliments of the lotd-mayor and aldermen of 
London, upon their tate return. 

On Wedueſday, the 2oth of - Ofltober, the new parlia- 
ment mer, and, the commons having cholen Robert Har- 
ley, eſq. their ſpeaker, the queen made the following ſpeech 
to both houlcs : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


" T is with great ſatisfaction I meet this parliament, 

which I have ſummoned to affiſt me, in carrying on 
the jult and necetlary war, in which we are engaged. I have 
called you together as early as was conſiſtent with your con— 
venience in coming out of your ſeveral counties, and I atture 
myſelf of ſuch evidences of your affe&tions to me, and your 
zeal for our common cauſe, as will not only give ſpirit and 
forwardneſs to our own preparations, but ſuch example and 
encouragement. to our allies, as, by God's blefting can- 
not fail of a good effect, for the advantage of the whole cen- 
federacy. 

I have met with ſo many expreſſions of joy and fatisfac- 
tion in all the counties through which 1 have lately bad oc- 
caſion to paſs, that I cannot but look upon them as true 
meaſurcs of the duty and affection of the reſt of my ſub- 
jects. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


J muſt defire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies as wall 
enable me to comply both with our particular treaties and 
engagements already mede, and ſuch others as may be neceſ- 
ſary tor the encouragement vt our allies, and the gs”. 

the 
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the war where it ſhall moſt ſenfibly affect our enemies, and be 
moſt effeQtual for diſappointing the boundleſs ambition of 
France. 

« And, that my ſubjects may the more chearfully bear 
the neceſſary taxes, I deſire you to inſpect the accounts 
of the public receipts and payments; and, if there have 
been any abuſes or miſmanagements, I hope you will detect 
them, that the offenders may be puniſhed, and others be 
deterred by ſuch-like examples from the like practices. I 
muſt obſerve to you, with ſome concern, that the funds, 

iven by the laſt parliament, have, in ſome meaſure, fallen 
ſhort of the ſums propoſed to be raiſed by them; and, 
though I have already paid and applied to the public ſervice 
the hundred thouſand pounds, which 1 promiſed to the laſt 
parliament, yet it has not ſupplicd that deficiency. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I cannot without much trouble, take notice to you 
of the diſappointment we have had at Cadiz. I have not 
yet had a particular account of that enterprize, nor of 
all the difficultics our forces may have met with there. But 
I have had ſuch a repreſentation of diſorders and abuſes 
committed at Port St. Mary's, as hath obliged me to give di— 
rections for the ſtricteſt examination of that matter. 

* am carneſtly defirous, for all our ſakes, that this may 
prove a ſhort ſeſſion. However, I hope you will find time to 
conſider of ſome better and more effectual method to prevent 
the exportation of wool, and to improve that manufacture, 
which is of ſo great conſequence to the whole Kingdom. On 
my part, nothing ſhall be omitted for its encouragement. 

IJ am firmly perſuaded, that the love and good affection 
of my ſubjects is the ſureſt pledge of their duty and obe- 
dience; and the trueſt and juſteſt ſupport of the throne. 
And as I am reſolved to defend and maintain the church as 
by law eſtabliſhed, and to protect you in the full enjoyment 
ot all your rights and libertics ; fo I rely upon your care of 
me. My intereſts and yours are inſeparable ; and my en- 
deavours ſhall never be wanting to make you all ſafe and 
happy.” 5 4 


The lords returned the uſual addreſs of thanks, congratu- 
lating the glorious ſucceſs of her arms, and thoſe of her allics, 
under the command of the earl of Marlborough ; but the 
commons, who were met full of prejudice againſt the me- 
mory of king William, and of retentment againſt thoſe em- 
ployed by him, ſhewed the firſt inflance of this diſpoſition 
in their addreſs to the queen, which was as follows : 


Moſt Gracious Sovercign, 


ah T7 E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 

W the commons in parliament aſſembled, do beg 
leave to lay before your majeſty our moſt humble and hearty 
thanks for your molt gracious ſpeech from the throne ; which 
gives us ſuch inſtances of your majeſty's tender concern for 
your people, and of your entire confidence in. their aflections, 
25 Mull engage them to make your majeſty the utmoſt returns 
of duty and gratitude. 

It is great condeſcenſion in your maj-ſty to take notice 
in ſo public a manner of the expreſſions of joy and fatisfac- 
tion, with which your majeſty was received in all the coun- 
tics, through which you had occaſion lately to paſs. All your 
ſubjects have already received ſo many benefits under the in- 
fluence of your majeſty's happy government, that your ma- 
jclty muſt have met with the like in any other part of your 
dominions that you nad honourcd with your royal preſence, 

The late diſappointment at Cadiz does the more affect 
us, becauſe it gives your majeſty ſo much trouble. But this 
misfortune cannot make us forget, that the protection and 
ſecurity of our trade, the vigorous ſupport of your majeſty's 
allies, and the wonderful progrels of your majeſty's arms 
under the conduct of the carl of Marlborough, have ſignall 
RETRIEVED the ancient honour and glory of the Eagliſ 
nation. 

„After your majeſty's repeated aſſurances, we neither 


Mr. Walſh, at that time Knight of the ſhire for Worceſterſhire (called by 
Diyden the greateſt critic of tie age) compoſed on this oecation, the fol- 
lowing verſes, in a poem called the Golden age, in alluſion to Virgil's fourth 
Þ.clogue : 


Now all our factions, all our ſears ſhall ceaſe, 

Aud tories rule the promis'd land in peace; 

Malice ſhall die, and noxious poiſon tail; 

Harley ſhall ceaſe to trick, and Seymour ceaſe to ral. 


this, when the offence it gave was laid before her, that pro- 


doubt of the full enjoyment of all our rights and libertis, 
nor of your majeſty's defending and maintaining the church 
as by law eſtabliſhed, Your majeſty has been always a wel 
illuſtrious ornament to this church, and have been expoſed 


to great hazards for it. And therefore we promiſe ourfc1;,, 
. 


that, in your majeſty's reign, we ſhall ſee it perfectly refg;., ation 
to its due rights and privileges, and ſecured in the ſan, h onto 


poſterity; which is only to be dune by diveſting thoſe men af 
the power who have ſhewn that they want not the 9 


to deſtroy it. 


© The proſpect of theſe bleſſings, and your maicg.", he be 
deſire to have the accounts of the public receipts and »,.. -& 
ments inſpected, and to have any abuſes and miſmanagemncys Ahoy 
thereof puniſhed, will very much endear vour majs{ty 1 [pat 
your people, and encourage us molt chearfully to affift han on 
majeſty with thoſe ſupplies that may effectually enable son * 
majeſty to make good ſuch alliances as ſhall be necefll;; * 8 
proſecute the war, where it ſhall moſt ſenſibly affect n . 
enemies, and thereby diſappoint the boundleſs ambiticy c 
France. | Sig 
* Your majeſty may ſafely rely upon the care of n. * 
faithful commons. The value you are pleaſed to fer v1.4 (1, _ 
love and afiection of your ſubjects is the higheſt obligate ' P, 
that can be laid on them, to give your majeſty edges there! og 
in their duty and obedience, They are and ſhall alway; -*G 
ſenſible, that your majeſty's intereſts and theirs are in(-;.;. = 
able; and, as they gratefully acknowledge your majechi * 
great deſigns to make them ſafe and happy, ſo their b. Wett 5 
and fincereſtgendeavours ſhall never be wanting to make vor; E. 
majeſty's reign more proſperous and more glorioùs than any of - 
your majeſty's royal predeceſſors.“ ; Ipk 
The word © Retrieved” in this addreſs, implying, that the * 
honour of the nation had been loſt, occaſioned a warm debate. "7s 
All, who had a juſt regard for king William, inſiſted wn 68 
the word * Maintained” inſtead of it, alledging, that Re. 2 
trieved' was a reflection on the late King's memery, u, WM... 0 
inflead of loſing, had carried the honour of the nation farther "4M 
than had been done in any reign before his: that to bim they ut 
owed their preſervation, their ſafety, and even the qucen' 
being on the throne. That he had defigned and formed that | 
great confederacy, at the head of which her majeſty was now At 
ict. In oppoſition to this it was urged, thar, during his wi 
reign, things had been conducted by ſtrangers, and trued n. 
to them; and that a valt treaſure had been ſpent in unprofit- Vhe 
able campaigns in Flanders. The Partition treaty, and every iron 
thing elſe, with which his reign could be loaded, was brought k 1 
into the account; and the keeping of the word © Retrieved Will 
in the addreſs was carried by a majority of one hundred and Wiſh or 
eighty voices againſt eighty ; all who had any favour at court, * 
or hoped for any, voting for itt. arhit 
The ſtrength of the Tory party in the houſe of commons the 
appeared not only from this, but alſo from all the contro- Ke 
verted elections being determined in their favour, with fuca nd 
an open partiality, that it ſhewed the party to be reſolved dhe 
upon every thing that might ſerve their ends. Of this ther? nen 
were two remarkable inſtances. The one was the borough ci 1 
Hindon near Saliſbury; in which, upon a complaint © 193 
bribery, the proof was fo full and clear, that they ordercd 2 100 
bill to disfranchize the town for that bribery ; and pet, be ever 
cauſe the bribes were given by a man of their party, they 0 
would not paſs a vote on him as guilty of it; fo that 2 be. uf 
rough was voted to loſe its right of electing, beciule many ar 
in it were guilty of a corruption, in which no man appeared or 
to be an actor. The other was of more importance. I". nor 


John How ſtood for knight of the ſhire for Glouceſlerſh 1? be 
and had drawn a party in that county to join with bim in an 
addreſs to the gucen, in which reflections were made on tt 0 
danger and ill uſage which her majeſty had gone through '* 
the former reign. This addreſs was received by the quee! 1? 
ſo particular a manner, that it looked like owning the cob. 
tents thereof to be true; but ſhe made ſuch an excule 1 


bably ſhe was not acquainted with the matter of the addrels 
when ſhe ſo received it. Upon this great oppoſition W 
made to Mr, How's election; and, when it came to the poll, 
it appeared, that he had loſt it. The ſheriff was then moved 
for a ſcrutiny, to examine, whether all thoſe, who bad 1%” 


The lambs ſhall with the lions walk unhurt, 

And Halifax with How meet civilly at court, 
Vieeroys, like Providence, with diſtant care, 
Shall govern kingdoms, where they ne'er appears 
Pacific admirals, to ſave the fleet, 

Shall fly from conqueſt, and ſhall ggnqueſt meet. 
Communders ſhall be prais'd at WITLIAu's coſt, 
And honour be RETRIEV'D' before "tis loſt. 
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Tie, they were freeholders of forty ſhillings a year, had ſworn *“ That ſhe was very ſorry, that there was occaſion ſor that ? 
lurch . By the act of parliament the matter was referred to the addreſs againſt the biſhop of W orceſter; and that ſhe would * 
moſt ries oath, and their ſwearing falſely was declared perjury; order, that he ſhould no longer continue to tupply the placz 1 
Poſed bercfore ſuch, as had ſworn falſely, were liable to a proſe- of her Almoner,” Thus that prelate fell a ſacrifice to the ft 
Cres ion: But by all laws an oath is looked upon as an end of. reſentment of the oppoſite party. | 
Ored attovetſy, till he, who ſwore, is convicted of perjury ; On the contrary, fir George Rooke, who was in prezt. 

Ne to the ſheriff being an officer named by the court, it he had eſteem with the tory-party, was ſworn of the Priv y-Coun- 

ien of ayer to review the poll, this put the election of counties cil. 


Lilly in the power of the crown, Yet upon this occaſion 
» heat of a party prevailed ſo far, that they voted Mr. How 
ily clected. 

| The houſe of commons very unanimouſly, and with great 
Match, agreed to all the demands of the court, and voted 
4 the ſupplies that were neceflary for carrying on the war . 
\\ the lord-mayor's day, the queen dined at Guildhall, and 

ontetted the honour of Knighthood on ſeveral perions “. 
ne next day, the lord Shannon brought the news of the 
ceſs at Vigo; and, four days after, the queen acquainted 
de commons, that having appointed the 12th of November 
: a day of thankſgiving, for the ſignal ſucceis of her arms 

nager the carl of Marlborough and the duke of Ormond, and 
tber fleet under fir George Rooke, the intended to go to 

F. paul's church, and had given orders tor providing conve- 

ent places in the church for the members of that houſe, as 

«ll as for the houſe of lords. At the day appointed, the 
een went in great ſtate to St. Paul's attended by both houſes 
Firtiament. The duke of Ormond, happening to be the 
ufofficer in waiting, rid in one of the queen's coaches, 

Li the duke of Somerſet, and received the loud acclaina- 
ons of an infinite number of ſpectators, with which he ſcem— 
\ pleaſed z and from that day may be dated the great popu- 

rity which b- afterwards acquired, and which, in the cud, 

bored fatal to him. The next day, the houſe of lords re- 
ned him thanks for his ſervices performed ar Vigo; and, 
te {ame time, reſolved to addreis the quren, to order the 


vccount of their proceedings, which was done. The com- 


The duke of Ormond, upon his firſt arrival from the expe- 
dition to Cadiz, had complained very openly of fic George's 
conduct, and ſeemed reſolved ro carry the matter to a pu! 
accuſation, But the court found the party, that prevailed in 
the houſe of commons, determined to juſtify him; ſo that, 
to comply with this, he was not only made a priey-council— 
lor, but much pains were taken with the duke to ſuppteſs his 
reſentments. But, though he was in a great meaſure fottened, 
yet he had made his complaints to ſo many lords, that they 
moved the houſe to examine both his in{tructioas and tho 
Journals relating to that expedition; and accordingly a com- 
mittee was appointed for that purpoſe, who fare long upon 
the enquiry, and exatuincd ail the admirals and land-otlicers, 
as well as Rooxe himſelf, upon the whole progreſs of that 
affair. But Rooke was fo well ſupported by the court and 
by his party in the houte of commons, that he ſeemed to 
deſpiſe all that the lords coald do. It appeared to ſome, who 
were very intelligent in naval aftuirs, from all his motions 
during tne expedition, that he intended to do nothing but 
amuſe and make a ſhew ; and they concluded, from the pro- 
tection that the miniſtry gave him, that they likewiſe intend- 
ed no other. He took much pains to ſhew, how improper a 
deſign the deicent upon Cadiz was, and how fatal the attempt 
mult have proved; and in doing this he arraigned his in- 
[icuctions, and the deſign, upon which he was ſent, with great 
boldneſs, and ſhewed little regard to the miniſters, who 
took more pains to bring him ot than to juſtity themſelves. 
The lords of the committee prepared a report, which was 
ſevere upon Rooke, and laid it before the houſe ; but fo 
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ac ans alſo voted thanks to the duke and fir George, and ſtrong a party was made to oppote every thing that reflected 

I winiral Hopſon was knighted, and a penſion ef five hundred on him, that, though eve: y particular in the report was well 
OY houn'ls a year Was ſettled on him by the queen, with a rever- proved, yet it was rejected, and a vote was carried in his 
tan ban of three hundred pounds a year for his wife. tavour, wherein it was declared,“ That fir George Rodke 
in At the beginning of the ſeſſions, fir John Packington had had done his duty, Purſuant to the councils of war, like a 
Fea thibited a complaint againſt the bilbop of W orcetter and his brave Oiler, to che houdur ot the Broeitty nation.“ The 
8 ſn Mr. Lloyd, for endeavouring to prevent his election. great polt of lord-licutenant of Iticland, which was now 
ne? 


Vhen this complaint was conſideted by the honte of. com— 
mons, and the evidence heard, it was unanimoulfly reſolved, 
8 „ That it appeared to the houſe, that the proceedings of 


given to the duke of Ormond, had lo far prevailed with hun, 
that, though the enquiry was fet on foot by his means, and 

Sp i TL | % * % : - 
upon his ſuggetiiuns, yet he came not to the houte, when it 


rec, inam lord biſhop of Worceſter, his ſon, and his agents, was brougat to a conclulion, So that Rooke, being bur 
d And n order to the hindering the election of a member ot the faintly puthed by him, and moſt zealoutly lupported by his 
oft, county of Worcefter, had been malicious, unchriſtian, and party, was juſtiſicd by a vote, though univerſally condemned 
ubitrary, in high violation of the liberties and privileges of by more impartial judges. The behaviour of the miniſtry in 
bad the commons of England: That an addreis be prefented to this matter heightened the jealoufies, with which many were 
no: ter majeſty, to remove the biſhop from being lord Almoner ;” potletfed ; tor it was interred, that they were not in carnelt in 
h nd they ordered the attorney- general to proſecute Mr. Lloyd, this whole expedition to Cadiz, fince, the conduct being fo 
olved ie biſhop's ſon, for his offences, after his privilege as a contrary to the inſtructions, their juſtify ing the one was 
_—_ member of the lower-houſe of convocation was expired. plainly condemning the other. 

A The lords, alarmed at theſe proceedings of the commons, On the 21ſt of November, Mr. fecretary Hedges delivered 
by wanſt a member of their houle, agreed upon the following to the commons a meſlage ſigned by the queen, importing, 
NY rels to the queen, © That it was the undoubted right of“ That her majeſty contidering, that there was but a very 
Boar trery lord of parliament, and of every ſubject of England, ſmall provition made for the prince her hutband, if he ſhouid 
1 5 o have an opportunity of making his defence, before he ſurvive ber; and that ſhe was reſtrained from increaſing the 
a ſulfers any ſort of puniſhment ; and therefore humbly defired fame by the late act of parliament tor ſettling her revenue, 
Wong det majeſty, that the would be pleaſed not to remove the thought it neceflary to recommend the making a further 
Fo rd biſhop of Worceſter from the place of lord Almoner, proviſion for the prince to their conſideration.” he 
125 "vr to thew any mark of her diſpleaſure towards bim, till he prince was manyyears older than the queen, and was 
_ be tound guilty of ſome crime by due courſe of law.” This troubled with an aſthma, that every year had ill effects 
ny Adels being preſented to the queen, ſhe returned anſwer, upon his health, and had brought him into great dan- 

W 3 That the agreed, that every peer and lord of parliament, ger this winter; yet the queen thought it became her to pro- | | | 
21 i bd indeed every other perſon, ought to have an opportunity vide for all events. The commons having taking ber 
ay being heard to any matters objected againſt him, before metlage into confideration, Mr. How moved, that the 
ky fo de be puniſhed, That ſhe had not reccived any complaint of yearly (um of one hundred thoufand pounds ſhould be ſettled 
8 bY e biſhop of Worceſter, but ſhe looked upon it as her un- on the prince, in cafe he ſhould furvive the queen ; and this 
| ar? Pe right to continue or diſplace any ſervant attending was ſeconded by thoſe, who Kaen how ene e Thc motion 
a = her own perſon, when ſhe ſhould think it proper.” The would be to the queen, though it was the double of what any 
pol, ** upon this anſwer, refolved the fame day unanimouſly, queen of England ever had in jointure z ſo that it paſted 
4 dba no lord of their houſe ought to ſuffer any fort of without any oppolition. Bur, while il was palling, a Mo- 
pf Pulmenr by any. proceedings of the houſe of commons, tion was made upon a claule in the act, that limited the ſuc- 
! "Wie than according to the known and ancient rules and ceffion to the houſe of Hanover, which provided againſt 
netdods of parliament.“ But, however, ſir Edward Seymour ſtrangers, though naturalized, being capable to hold any 
„Wing attended the queen with the reſolutions and addreſs of employments. This plainly related only to thole, who thould 
"* OM;nons for the removal of the biſhop, ſhe anſwered, be naturalized in a future reign, and had no reſpect to ſuch 

C The commons voted forty thouſand ſeamen, and that the proportion of and twenty-ſix pounds for the pay of the land-forces, and fifty-one thouſand 4 

"ay tor England, to act in conjunction with thoſe of the allies, 0 thirty- eight hundred and torty-three pounds tor ſubſidies to the allies, | 
ip thouſand foot, and ſeven thouſand horte and dragoons ; and that three „ Gilbert Heathcote, eſq. Francis Daſhwood, efq. the locd-mayor 5 bro- 
E and fifty thouſand pounds be granted for guards and garriſons for the ther, Richard Hoar, eig. and r. Eaton, lincn-drapet 105 Cheapſide, = 
The "EL they alſo voted ſeventy thouſand nine hundred and feventy-three againſt Bow-Church, in whoſe balcony there was a ſtately canopy erected, 


and her majeſty ſate under it, while the ſhow paſſed by. 


% tor vidnance, eight hundred and thirty-three thouſand eight hundred 
4 


- 
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as were already naturalized, or ſhould be naturalized; during 
the preſent reign. It was, however, propoſed as duubtful, 
whether, when that family might reign, all, who were 
naturalized before, ſhould not be incapacitated by that clauſe 
from fitting in parliament, or holding employments ; and a 
clauſe was offered to exempt the prince from being compre- 
hended in that incapacity. Againſt this two objections lay; 
one was, that the lords had reſolved by a vote (as will here- 
after appear) to which the greater number had ſet their 
hands, that they would never paſs any money-bill ſent up to 
them by the commons, to which any clauſe was tacked; 
that was foreign to the bill. They had done this, to prevent 
the commons from joining matters of a different nature to a 
money-bill, and then pretending, that the lords could not 
meddle with it; for this was a method to alter the govern- 
ment, and bring it entirely into their own hands; by this 
means, when money was neceſſary for pteſerving the nation, 
they might force, not only the lords, but even the crown 
itſelf, to conſent to every thing they propoſed, by tacking 
it to a money-bill. It was ſaid, that an incapacity for hold- 
ing employments, and fot fitting in the houſe of lords, were 
things of a different nature from money; ſo that this clauſe 
ſeemed to many to be a tack; while others thought it was no 
tack, becauſe both parts of the act related to the ſame perſon. 
The other object on was, that this clauſe ſeemed to imply, 
that perſons already naturalized, and in poſſeſſion of the 
right of natural born ſubjeCts, were to be excluded in the 
next reign ; though all people knew, that no ſuch thing was 
intended, when the act of ſucceſſion paſſed. Great oppoſition 
was made, for both theſe reaſons, to the paſſing this clavle ; 
but the queen preſſed it with the greateſt earneſtneſs, that ſhe 
had ever yet ſhewn in any thing whatever. She thought it 
became her, as a good wife, to have the act paſſed, in 
which ſhe might be the more zealous, becauſe it was not 
thought adviſeable to move for an act, that ſhould take 
prince George into a partnerſhip of the regal dignity. This 
matter raiſed a great heat in the houſe of lords. Thoſe, who 
had been advanced by the late King, and were in his intereſts, 
did noFthink it became them to conſent to this, which feem- 
ed to be a prejudice, or, at lealt, a diſgrace to thoſe, whom 
he had raiſed. But the court managed the affair ſo dextrouſ- 
ly, that the bill paſſed with the clauſe, though it was pro- 
teſted againſt by ſeveral lords *; and the queen was highly 
diſpleaſed with thoſe, who oppoſed the clauſe, which had 
been put into the bill by ſome in the houſe of commons, only 
becauſe they believed it would be oppofed by thoſe, againſt 
whom they intended to irritate the queen. 

The earl of Marlborough being arrived at London, fir Ed ward 
Seymour, two days, after, at the head of a committee appointed 
by the commons, waited upon him with the thanks of that 
houſe for the great and fignal ſervices performed by him for 
the nation. The queen likewiſe was pleaſed to declare before 
4 committee of the council, That ſhe was ſo ſatisfied of the 
eminent fervices of my Lord Marlborough to the public and to 
herſelf, both in the command of the army, and the entire con- 
fidence he had ſettled between her and the States General, 
Chat ſhe intended to make him a duke.“ Nor did the queen's 
favour ſtop here, for, to ſupport this new qignity, the ſent a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, importing, That ſhe had 
thought fit to grant the title of a Duke of this kingdom to 
the earl of Marlborough, and to the heirs male of his body; 
and alſo a penſion of five thouſand pounds per annum upon 


January the 19, upon a report from the committee of the whole houſe, 
on the bill *to enable her majeſty to ſettle a revenue upon the prince of Den- 
muk, in caſe he ſurvived her, that they had gone through the bill, and had 
left out one clauſe, which enacted, that, in caſe of the prince's ſurviving, he 
might be capable to be of the privy-council, a member of this houſe, or to 
enjoy any otfice, the grants herew mentioned, or any other, notwithſtanding 
the act of ſucceſſion in the 12th of the late king. And the queſtion being 
put, Whether toagree with the committee in leaving out this clauſe ? It was 


rtiolved in the negauve, 


Diſſentient'. 

1. We do diſſcut from this clauſe, becauſe we conceive this is a bill of aid 
and ſupply ; and that this clauſe is altogether foreign to, and different from 
the matter of the ſuid bill: and that the paſſing of tuch a clanſe is the: efore 
unparliamentary, and tends to the deſtruction of the conſtitution of this 
government. 

2. Becauſe we conceive, that a parliamentary expedient might have been 
found, whereby his royal highneſs might, by an unanimous conſent, have 
Al the advantages deſigned hun by this bill, without the lords being obliged to 
depart from what we coriceive to be their undoubted right. 

3. Becaufe we conceive, that this clauſe was not neceſſary to inable his 
royal highneſs to enjoy the benefit of the ſaid grants. 

4. Becauſe that the clauſe, which pretends to capacitate his royal highneſs 
to enjoy his peerage, notwithſtanding the * act for the further limitation of 
the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubject,” and 

which makes no proviſion for other peers, under the fame circumſtances, may 
wand much to their prejudice, 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RA+PIN's 


power, ſhe would have granted the ſame term in the peg, 
as in the honour ; and that ſhe hoped they would think f. 0 


As ſoon as the Duke was informed of th 
he waited on her majeſty, and prayed her, rather to ſorem 
her gracious meflage on his behalf, than to create any Y 
eaſineſs on his account, ſince it might embarraſs her ag. 
and be of ill conſequence to the public.” And, there being 

U 


no probability, that the commons would comply with 


* 

* 
4 

11 


queen's deſire, ſhe ſent another meſſage to acquaint they he an 
that the duke of Marlborough had declined her meſſage tg with 
them. However, the ſame day, the commons being in This 
grand committee, a motion was made for an, * addreſs, con. fore t 
taining the reaſons, why they could not comply with her cub 
firſt meflage.” This motion being agreed to, the addreſs wa abfol 
drawn, and preſented to the queen by the whole houſe in WM (hit | 
theſe words : on 
ecore 
wo ! ſubjeE 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, the li 

upon 

* E. your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubiects 2 
the commons in parliament aſſembled, humble As 
beg leave to declare our unanimous ſatisfaction in the ju © © 
eſteem your majeſty has been pleaſed to expreſs of the emi: gr 


ſervices performed by the duke of Marlborovgh, uo has 
not only by his eonduct of the army * retrieved ” the ancient 
honour and glory of the Ehgliſh nation, but by his negot!a 
tions eſtabliſhed an entire confidence and good correſponderc 
between your majeſty and the States General, and therein 
vindicated the gentlemen of England, who had, by the vil 1-4: 
practices of deſigning men, been traduced, and induſtrioutly 
repreſented as falſe to your majeſty's allies, becauſe they wer 
true to the intereſt of their country. the teas 
lt is to their inexpreſſible grief, that your majeſly's mo == then 
dutiful commons find any inftances, where they are unable uM © 
comply with what your majeſty propoſes to them ; but the 33 


ducoutagt 


beg leave humbly to lay before your majeſty the appcheg wicky 1 
ſions they have of making a precedent for the alienation en the 
the revenue of the crown, which has been ſo much reduce tba 
by the exorbitant grants of the laſt reign, and which h call. 
been ſo lately ſettled and ſecured by your majeſty's unpa b the ads 
rallelled grace and goodneſs. - xy 
« We are infinitely pleaſed to obſerve, by your majeſty 
late gracious acceptance of the Duke of Marlborough's let 
vices, that the only way to obtain your majeſty's favour, i (Hig! 
todeſerve well from the public; and we beg leave to au " 
*your majeſty, that whenever you ſhall think fit to re Fry 
ward ſuch merit, it will be to the entire ſatisfaction of youll ken and c 
people.” Way, da 
tue name c 
. Jo! by 
To this addreſs, which reflected ſo highly on tic, © 4, 
late king's perſon and reign, the queen only anfwetechg el her tr, 
* That the ſhould always think herfelf much concerned to ou Vigo 
ward thoſe, who deſerved well of her; and that, on 16 — 
Ju: 
your obligit 
Torrington, Mancheſter, ber the com 
Say and Scale, Kingſton, dell ſatisfie 
Sommers, Jo. Litch. and Coven. Jour h. gh n 
Portland, Oſſulſtoue. Welty ce 
4 y con 
o . . 4 00 350 
We diſſent from the clauſes relating to the grants: e — i 
5 thin 3ne 
1. Becauſe the ſaid grants are not laid before the houſe (thongh Ce "at the b 
by which we are ignorant upon what conſiderations the fame were gde hight 1, 4, 
2, Becauſe we conceive, that the ſaving clauſes are ſo far from hang Lowe 
relation to his royal highneſs, that if they lignify any thing (without 4j rt my n 
ſpect to hun) they prefer their payment before his. ths We and 
"Mat all 
Somerſet, Mohun, beth by fea : 
Devonſhue, Bergavenoy, moſt | 
Tho. Cantuar, Berkeley of Stratton, Pits, and fe 
| Huntingdon, 1 Litch. and Coven. at purp 
Say and Scale, ers, r concertec 
W. Worceſter, Lovelace, a gi 
Rich. Peterburg, Townſhend, "5 erpe qe 
Gi. Sarum, Herbert, io the © 


Carliſle, E. M. 
Tho. Wharton, 


Radnor, 
Jo. Chicheſter, 


Jo. Bangor, Eſſex, 
Sunderland, Povwlet, 
Oxford, hows Rockingham, 
Bolton, Stamford. 
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ecount, the had beſtowed ſome favours on the duke of 
Marlborou h, and was glad to find they thought them well 
Uced. . great liberty was taken of reflecting upon 
. queen, as well as the duke for this tranſaction; and a 
qrirical piece was handed about, wherein among other things, 
„ge armed, © That her majeſty deſigned to give one 
uke ah the gold, which the other had brought home from 
94 beginning of January, the queen ſent a meſſage to 
the commons, * That the States General had renewed their 


c anplications to her majeſty, to aſſiſt them in this time of 
_ Janger with an augmentation of her forces*, as the only 
9 185 . . : : 
f means to diſappoint the great and early preparations of the 
8 French,” Upon which it was reſolved, * That ten thouſand 
men be hired for an augmentation of the forces to act in 
| conjunction with the allies, but upon condition, that there 
de an immediate ſtop put to all commerce and correſpondence 
* 
with France and Spain on the part of the States General. 
This reſolution being formed into an addreſs, and laid be- 
| fare the queen, her majeſty anſwered, © That ſhe made no 
hes doubt but that condition would be approved, fince it was fo 
+1; 2bſolutely neceſſary for the good of the whole alliance; and 
| hit ſhe would fend that night directions to her miniſters in 
ws th; g . . ye 
Holland, to concur with the States in providing the troops 
xecordingly.” The lords alſo addreſſed the queen on the ſame 
ſobject, and to the ſameeffect; to which her majeſty returned 
the like anſver. The chief reaſon, why both houſes inſiſted 
bon an immediate prohibition of all commerce and corre- 
_— 
jects | | 
ble 1 As this proceeding of the queen demonſtrates the great influence the 
2 4 age and ducheſs of Marlborough had then over her, fo it is thought, the 
| juth refufal of the commons, to comply with the queen's deſire, began to alienate 
men the duke from the tories, It is remarkable, that this circumſtance is men- 
0 ha cd neither by biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory, nor by the ducheſs of 
cieni N aborough, in the Vindication of her conduct. 
. : The States had repreſented the neceſſity of this augmentation to the 
got. etl of Marlborough, before he left Holland, in order that ſome reſolu— 
CDC ton might be taken for that purpoſe in England. The earl acknowledged 
Jerci te necellity of ſuch a refolution, and promitted, that, at his return to 
e vile London, be would uſe his utmoſt endeavours in that reſpect. It was ob- 
4 {red to his lordſhip, that at leaſt it was better to augment the lanu-toi ces, 
un! than to have forty thouſand ſeamen voted by, the houte of commons; tince 
Vet tut fixty Engliſh fps would be julſicient, with thirty Duich, to command 
the ſeas, twenty or five and twenty thouſand feamen would be enough to 
Ss mo ran them, and the reit of the expence nught be employ cal in land- forces. 
\ | Upon theie heads, the States-General ordered their embaſtadors to preſent 
able! 1 memorial to the queen, importing, that the ill ſucceſs at Cadiz did not 
at the courage them, but that they were ready to redoable their efforts, it her 
chen wicky ſhould think proper: and, at the fame time, congratulating her 
tion of wen the ſucceſs of the fleet at Vigo, and thanking her for the aſſiſtance, 
yy which ſhe had given them, by her troops under the command of the earl 
cou Ma:lborough, and repreſenting to her the neceſſity of augmenting them, 
ch nal ehccilly, as they were informed, that France would augment their troops 
s unpz by the addition of eighty thouſand men. This memorial had no effect; but 
ter majeſty's envoy preſented to the States General the following memorial, 
. . uſer to that of their embatladors ; 
najeſty 
zh's ef | 
vour, | (High and Mighty Lords, 
| ut : 
0 all | The under-written envoy extraordinary of the queen of Great-Britain 
to 1 nordered to repreſent to your high migluinefles, That her majeſty, having 
of jo k and confidered the memorial of your emballido.s and envoy extraor- 
Wary, dated the 25th of November, wherein they thank her majeſty, in 
le name of your high mightineſſes, for the aſſiſtance, u nich has been given 
˖ jor by her majeſty's troops, under the command of the earl of rer 4. 
on | ©, at the ſame time, congratulate her majeſty upon the ſucceſs of the fleet 
n{were wd her troops, in conjunction with thoſe of her athes, in the happy attempt 
ed to Won Vigo; defiring that the troops in Flanders may be compleated, aug 
th wntcd, and early in the field next year, Her majeſty has ordered the ſaidenvoy 
„on auß v icquaint your high mightinefles, that her majeſty thanks you lincerely tor 
mr obliging acknowledgments towards her, on occaſion of the athit:'y e un- 
& the command of the taid carl of Marlborough; and that ſhe is extiemcly 
Wl ſatisfied, that their ſucceſs has been ſo con ſiderably to the advantage of 
fur h. gh mightineſſes, by extending and fortifying your frontier, That her 
Kelty congratulates vou likewiſe on account of the ſhare, which your fleet 
Aa uvops had in the glorious action at Vigo. That ſhe will take care, that 
" Hoops in the Low Countries be effectually recruited, and provided with 
6 tungs neceffary, in order that they may take the ticld early the next year, 
1h Get. Mt the meaſures relating to the nuniber of her majeſty's troops, which 
: grate. een to be employed in conjunction with thoſe of your high mightinefes 
\ having Ne Low Countries, having been taken into confideration in the partament, 
gut any 4 


MI any mention was made of augmenting them, that affair, according to 
$Tules and method of their proceedings, could not be laid before them; 
0 that all poſſible care ſhould be taken, tlet the reſt of her mazeſty's forces, 
A by fea and land, ſhould be employed in ſuch a manner, as ſhould appear 
moſt proper for making the greateſt diverſion to the enemy, in other 
Fits, and for obtaining the end that your high mightinefſes propoſe. And, 
uu purpoſe, her majeſty is deſirous, that the moſt proper methods ma 
 <Mcerted between her and your high mightineſles ; and that you will 
"* do give inſtructions to ſome perions for regulating the operations of 


gh Rpechents 


0 „as may moſt annoy the enemy, and be of moſt advan- 
io the common cauſe. | 


Hague, Pecemb. 5, 1702. 


STANHOPE, 


er preſented this memorial at the perſuaſion of the penſionary, in 
that 


the States General might take occaſion, from thence, to reuew 


* Wances; which they accordingly did, by their embaiſadors, But the 
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ſpondence with France and Spain, was the great difficulty, under 
which the court of France laboured at this juncture, to make 
remittances of money to their forces in Italy, and to the clector 
of Bavaria in Germany ; which indeed the French could not 
do without the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, Dutch, and Gene- 
va merchants, as appeared by a diſcovery made about this 
time by the carl of Nottingham, on an unlawful intercourſe 
of bills of exchange between ſome French bankers at Paris 
and ſome London merchants, However, though the infiſtin 

upon this prohibition was a thing reaſonable in itſelf, yet the 
manner, in which it was managed, ſhewed an ill diſpoſition 
tothe Dutch, who, in the debate concerning it in the houſe 
of commons, were treated very indecently ; and the impo— 
ling it upon them, in the way in which it was preſſed, carried 
in it too high a ftrain of authority over them. Theirs is a 
country, which does not ſubſiſt by any intrinſic wealth of 


their own, but by their trade; and therefore ſome ſeemed 
to hope, that the oppoſition, which would be raiſed on that 
head, might force a peace, which many perſons in England 
were driving at ſo indecently, that they took little care 
to conceal it. The States reſolved to comply with England 
in every thing ; and, though they did not like the manner 
of demanding this, yet they readily conſented to it ; and 
accordingly the prohibition of all commerce with France and 


Spain was publiſhed by them, commencing from the iſt of 
June, 1703. 


Ihe toleration- act, paſſed in the firſt year of the late reign 
in tavour of the proteſtant diflenters, was looked upon with 


queen perſiſted in refuſing to lay the propoſal for the augmentation of the 
troops betore the houte of commons, upon pretence, that the true courte of 
parhaments did not permit the propofing of new levies, atter the ſtate of the 
war had been once fettled ; and that this could not be done, without pro— 
roguing the parliament, which would entirely annul what had been already 
done, and would cauſe an irreparable damage. As this excuſe did not ap- 
pear ſuthcient, eſpecially, as, under the late king, there had been inſtances 
contrary to the cuſtom alledged by the queen, the anſwer, which Mr. tecretai y 
Hedges gave, in the name of her majetty, to the Dutch embaſiidors, was 
examined wih great care and attention. Which auſwer was as follows ; 


The queen, having ſcen and conſidered the memorial of your excellen- 
cies, dated the itt of thus mouth, has ordered, that the following antwer be 
given it:“ That her majeſty has nothing more at heart, than to do every 
thing that depends upon het to luppoit the mteretts of the States-General, 
which ſhe will always confider as her own. And though, by the forms of 
parhament, no eftect can be hoped tor from propoſing to then the raking of 
new troops to ſerve in the Low-Countries, without a prorogation of the par- 
lament, which will entirely deſtroy all that has been done, and caule an ir- 
reparable damage; yet her majeſty has thought of ſuch other expedients as 
may eftectually iupport them, or cotvince them, that nothing ſhall be wanting 
on her part, to atiuce them ot her real concern and care tor their ſecurity and 
protperity. And, for this purpoſe, her majeſty being affured of the concurs 
reuce of her parhament, in maintaining ſuch new alliances as ſhe thall make 
tor her own intereſt and that of her allies, ſhe ardently withes, that the States» 
Gcneral would immediately concur with her, in ſending miniſters to the king 
ot Sweden, to induce him to agree to a peace; in which cafe her majeſty, 
in conjunction with the ſaid States, will take into her pay 12000 Swedes and 
8000 Saxons, And, confidering the preſent tituation of the king of Sweden, 
her majeſty hopes, that this negociation may be ſiniſhed with ſuch expedition 
that the ſaid troops may be in Holland as ſoon as thull be neceſlary for the 
entuing campaign. Her mazetty next propoſes, that all kinds of means ought 
to be uſed, to 1ecuver the elefor of Bavaria by an amicable accommodation; 
and, for this purpule, to perſuade the emperor to gratify him with thoſe 
things which may probably give him ſatisfaction. And her majelty is very de- 
ſirous, in concert with her alles, to contribute to the neceflary 1ubtidics for 
enabling that duke to employ his troops in the ſervice of the allies, in o:der, 
by that means, to make ſuch a diverhon to France, as may ettectually break 
their deligns agamil the States. And betides, as the ſucceſs of ſuch negoci- 
4100S is uncertain, as well as that of Portugal, though her majeſty has reaſon 
to hope, that the latter is in a good train of being happily concluded, her ma— 
jeſty inttantly defires the States-General to join, with all poſſible expedition, 
ſuch a number of their ſhips to thoſe of her tuajeſty, in order to ſend a fquiad- 
ron to the Mediterranean, ber majeſty being ditpoted to embark on board 
thoſe (hips all the troops which the can ſpare in England, which, in conjunc— 
tion with ſome of the Statecs-General, may make ſuch attempts as ſhall be 
agreed upon, as the niolt proper for making the greateſt diverſiom to France, 
and molt ettectually preventing the ſuperiority of that kingdom in the Low- 
Countries. Aud, ii there be any other expedient, which the States can 
think of, and is practicable tor her majeſty to join in it, ſhe will receive it 
with joy, being refolved to omit nothing that can contrilte to their ſecurity 
and ſatisfaction.” 


Whitehall, Decemb. 3-14, 1702. Cu. Hevg:s. 

In the examination of this anſwer, it ſeemed, as it the queen had conceived 
in her mind ſome prejudice of the States-General ; which might perhaps 
arite from their not having given the command of the armies to prince George, 
as ſhe had wiſhed might be done. Others were of opinion, that this anfwer 
was ſuggeſted by the earl of Rocheſter, w. o, being ambitious of having the 
aſcendant in the adminiſtration of affairs, looked with a jealous eye upon the 
glory which the earl of Marlborough had gained in the laſt campaign, nd 
which had induced the commons, in their addreis, to ſtile him the“ Retriever? 
of the honour of the nation. They imagined, therefore, that, to prevent 
him fiom gaining new laurels, the earl of Rocheſter had wfinuated into the 
queen fo far, as to perſuade her to give the anſwer above-mentioned to the 
Dutch embaſſadors. But others had no manner of doubt, that the queen's 
deſign in that anſwer was only to captivate the eſteem of her ſubjects, by 
ſhewing how zealous the was for their cafe, and how averic to the Lying new 
burdens on them. It is not improbable, that all theſe three reaſons might 
have more ot leis influence in this awer. 


The 
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regtet by many churchmen. King William was no ſooner 
dead, than the diſſenters felt the effects of the change. They 
that bore them ill will before, and were ready to reflect on 
them upon all occaſions, now openly triumphed. Sermons 
were preached, and pamphlets diſperſed, to blacken them as 
much as poſſible, and ſuch a violent temper diſcovered itſelf 
on a ſudden, and ſuch an inclination to heat and fury, as 
plainly ſhewed the parties affected to have been kept under a 
ſort of reſtraint. The debate about * occaſional conformity, 
which had been raifed in the foregoing reign, was now 
received with great warmth. Before the new parliament met, 
a pamphlet came out with this title, The eſtabliſhment of 
the church, the preſervation of the ſtate, ſhewing the rea- 
ſonableneſs of a bill againſt occaſional conformity: In which 
the author underiook to prove, that a civil diſcouragement 
of diſlenters would be highly agreeable to religion: That 
their objections, as to cruelty, and with reſpect to conference, 
had nothing in them: And that the countenancing them 
would be as little politic as pious. This was ſoon followed 
by another, called, The caſe of toleration recoꝑnized;“ in 
which, a ſtrenuous motion was read for the adding farther 
conditions to the tolera'ton, and eſpecially, that of incapa— 
citating ſuch, as had benefit by it, for all civil employments. 
It was dedicated to the earl of Marlborough, who, as has 
been obſerved, was looked upon as a tory, and, conſequently, 
as one of unſuſpected zeal for the church. Matters being 
thus prepared without doors, the indiſcretion of a lord- mayor, 
in the late reign, was made the pretence of bringing in a bilhin 
parliament, againſt occaſional conformity. It ſeems, fir Hum- 
phry Edwin, who was adiffenter, being a lord-mayorin the year 
1697, carried the city-ſword with him once to a meeting at 
Pinners-hall. As this was exclaimed againſt at the time it 
was done, ſo now it was urged as a reaſon to prevent the like 
for the future. Accordingly, on the 4th of November, Mr. 
Bromley, Mr. St. John (atterwards lord Bolinbroke) and Mr. 
Annefley (afterwards carl of Angleſey) were ordered to bring 
in a bill for preventing Occaſional conformity.“ It was read 
a ſecond time, the 179th of November, and, a motion being 
made for exempting proteſtant diſſenters from ſuch offices, as 
cannot by law be executed, without receiving the ſacrament 
according io the ulzge of the church of England, it was car- 
ried in the negative. In thy preamble of the bill, the toler- 
ation was afferted, and all perſecution for conlctence-fake 
condemned, in a high ſtrain. But, how the cnacting part 
could be reconciled with this preamble, is bard to conceive *. 
For by this bill all thoſe, who tcok the ſacrament and teſt 
(which, by the-act patied in 1673, was made neccllary to 
thoſe, who held offices of truit, or were magiſtrates in 
corporations, but was only to be taken once by them) and 
did, after that, go to the meetings of diflenters, or any 
mecting for religious worſhip, that was not according to the 
liturgy. or practice of the church of England, where hve per- 
ſons were preſent more than the ſamily, were diſabled from 
holdipg their employments, and were to be fined one hundred 
pounds, and five pounds a day for every day, in which they 
coatinucd to act in their employments, after their having 
been at any ſuch mceting. They were alſo made incapable 
to hold any other employment, till after one whole year's 
conformity to the church, which was to be proved at the 
quarter-ſcſſions. Upon a relapſe, the penalties and time of 
incapacity were doubled. No limitation of time was put in 
the bill, nor of the way, in which the offence was to be 
proved. . But, whercas the teſt-act oaly included the mapil- 
rates in corporations, all the inferior officers or freemen in 
corporations, who were found to have foine intereſts in the 
elections, were now comprehended in this bill. Some 
thought the bill of no conſequence, and that, if it ſhould 
pats into a law, it would be of no effect: But that the occa- 
fional conformiſts would become conſtant ones. Others 
thought, that this was ſuch a breaking in upon the tolera- 
tiov, as would undermine it, and that it would have a great 
effect oh corporations; as, indeed, the intent of it was believed 
10 be the modelling clections, and, conſequently, of the 
gouf of commons. | 

On behalf of the bill, it was ſaid, the deſign of the Teſt- 
Act was, that all in ctice ſhould continue in the communion 
of the church ; that coming only once to the ſacrament for 
an office, and going afterwards to the meetings of diflenters, 
was both an eluding the intent of the law, and a profanation 
F 
The bill began thus: As nothing is more contrary to the profcſſon of 
the Ctiriſtian ion, and particularly to the doctrine of che Church of Eng- 
[4nd;. than perfe-ution for conſcieme only ; and, in due conſideration of it, 
au act pafſed in the firſt year of king William and queen Mary, tor the 
Excmpring their myjeſties pioteltunt tubjects, diflerting from the Ciuich of 
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of the ſacrament, which gave great ſcandal, and was abhorrey 
by the better fort of diflenters. Thoſe, who were ag, 
the bill, ſaid, the nation had been quiet ever fince the Jolie 
ation, the diffenters had loſt more ground and ſtrength 1, ;, 
than the church: the nation was now engaged in a great gr 
it ſeemed therefore unreaſonable to raiſe animoſities at hon 
on matters of religion, at ſuch a time; and to encourage; 
tribe of informers, who were the worſt ſort of men: the ges 
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were exceſſive, higher than any laid on papiſts by law; 404 
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ſince no limitation of time, nor concurrence of with... og? 
was provided for in the bill, men would be for ever ex uf; 1 3 
to the malice of a bold ſwearer or wicked ſetvant: [It 6 vr c 
moved, fince the greateſt danger of all was from atheiſl. 8 p 
papiſts, that all ſuch, as received the ſacrament for an olige * whi 
ſhould be obliged to receive it three times a year, which 41 a the k 
were by law required to do; and to keep to their pacifh. _ 
church, at leaſt one Sunday a month; but this was ng 3d. The 
mitted, All, who pleaded for the bill, did in words declue rifice | 
for the continuance of the Toleration, yet the ſharpne!; 4 occa 
with which they treated the diſſenters in all their ſpe. ebe lord 
ſhewed as if they deſigned their extirpation, The bill, 1 oay d 

the 23th of November, paſſed the houſe of commons be 6 r 
great majority, and was carried up by Mr. Bromley; on the BY 
2d of December, to the lords. That houſe being apprchen. Mi, came 
ive that the commons might (as they had done on 1crcr2) MR, pai! 
occaſions). rack their bill to tome money-bill, made a vote: 3 
* That the annexing any clauſe to a money-bill was contra; rey 
to the conſtitution of the Englith government, and the uſe» e com 
ot parliament ; and ordered this vote to be added to the rel dir Sol 
of the ſtanding order of the houſe. The debates upon th; i the | 
occaſional bill held longer in the houſe of peers than grough 
had done in the bouſe of commons. Many were agua! !., Ned Hal 
becauſe of the high penalties : fome remembered the prac: When 
ces of intormers in the end of king Charics's icgn. and ucud n the 
not conſent to the reviving ſuch infamous methods; al he. ke publ 
licved, that the chief defign of this bill was, to model cer- Ke rot 
porations, and to caſt out of them all thoſe who wou!d got 4 the f 
vote in elections for tories, The Toleration itleif was vifilly vided, 


aimed at, and this was only afſtep to break in upon it. Some 
thought the deſign went yet further, to raiſe ſuch quarid; 
and diſtrections among vs, as would fo embroil us at home, 
that our allies might ſee they could not depend upon us; and 
that we, being weakened by the diſorders occaſioned by thode 
proſecutions, might be diſabled from carrying on the war, 
which was the chief thing driven at by the promoters of the 
bill. So that many of the lords, as well as the bithops, 
agreed in oppoſing this bill, though upon different views: 
yet they contented to ſome parts of it; chiefly, that {aca as 
went to meetings, after they had received the ſacrament, 
ſhould be difabled from bolding any cmployments, and be 
fined twenty pounds; many went into this, though tach 
were againſt every part of the bill, becauſe they thought 
this the moſt plautible way of loſing it + fince the bonſe of 
commons had of late ſet it up for a maxim, that the lords 
could not alter the fines, that they ſhould fix in a 
being meddling with money, which they thought was 19 
pecui;ar to thein, that they would not let the lords, on 21y 
pretence, break in upon it. 

The lords, hereupon, appointed a very exact ſearch to be 
made into all the rolls that lay in the clerk of the pariiaments 
office, from the middle of king Henry's the Seventh's reign, 
down to the preſent time: and they found, by ſome hundiees 
of precedents, that in ſome bills the lords began the claude, 
that tet the fines; and that, when fines were ſet by the co! 
mons, ſometimes they altercd theftines, and, at other times, 
they changed the uſe to which they were applied: the repoit 
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made of this was ſo full and clear, that there was no pou ht they 
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bil:ty of replying to it, and the lords ordered it to be entered hs App 
* o x A "nt T 6 ec 1V 
into their books. But the commons were reſolved to mains. nd nec 


their point, without entering into any debate upon It. 1 


amendments of the lords were moſtly alterations of wore 
and exprethons, except this of the alteration of the penalties 
and another by which they diſowned, that it was the intent 
of the law, when it provided, that every perſon to be admit 
to office ſhould receive the ſacrament, that ſuch perion ““ 
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obliged to be entirely contormable to the church. To whi wh of * 
* 3 UN 

amendment the commons diſagreed, as well as to the altcid a food, 


tions of the penalties. The lords alſo added, five clautcs 
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T-nce within ten days, and the proſecution to be within 
.ree months, and the conviction upon the oath of at leaſt 
0 credible witnelles. To this the commons agreed, but to 
e other ſour clauſes they would not conſent, that diſſenters 
ould not be compelled to hold any office, for which they 
ould not be legally qualified without taking the ſacrament: 
at the univerſity-churches might be exempted, where ſer— 
ons were preached without prayers: that ſuch as went 
L. the French and Dutch churches might be excepted : and 
hat governors of hoſpitals, and aſſiſtants of corporations 
dog workhouſes for the poor, might alſo be exempted, The 
[Fir depended long between the two houſes, and both fides 
ook pains to bring up the lords that would vote with them, 
| which means there were above a hundred and thuty lords 
the houſe, the greateſt number that ever had been brought 
kogether. 3 
The court put their whole ſtrength to carry this bill; 
ince George came and voted for it, though he was himſelt 
n occaſional conformiſt. For he had received the ſacrament 
lord high admiral, and yet kept his chapel in the Lutheran 
ray b The earl of Marlborough and the lord Godolphin 
ig were for the bill. After ſome conferences, wherein each 
-» Wu had yielded ſome ſmaller differences to the other, 
came to a free conference, on the 16th of January, in 
de painted chamber, which was more crowded upon that 
«cation than had ever been known ; ſo much weight was laid 
da this matter on both ſides. The managers, on the part of 
te commons, were Mr. Bromley, Mr. St. John, Mr. Finch, 
Ar. Solicitor-General, and fir Thomas Powis. On the part 
+ the lords, the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Peter— 
arough, the biſhop of Sarum, the lord Sommers, and the 
ard Hallifax ©. 
When the conference was over, the commons left the bill 
with the lords, and ſaid, that they hoped they would not let 
he public loſe the benefit of ſo good a law. Then the mana- 


CCT ers returned to their reſpettive houſes. When it came 
| no o the final vote of * adhering”, the lords were ſo equally 
C1 WWhirided, that, in three queſtions put upon different heads, 
if ke adhering' was carried but by one vote in every one of 
cls dem, and it was a different perſon that gave it in all the 
ome, Mitee diviſions. Upon this, the bill was delivered to the 
11 Wommons according to form, at a free conference, and they 
dale Where told, that the lords adhered ro their amendments. As 
wat, de commons likewiſe adhered to their diſagreement with 
tie ie lords amendments, the bill was loſt for this time. The 
bon, Words ordered their proceedings in this affair to be publiſhed, 
es: nd the commons followed their example. This bill feemed to 
ca 45 odor the intereſts of the church, and therefore the warm men 
nere for it. The greater number of the biſhops being againſt 
: v* WF, they were cenſured, as cold in the concerns of the church: 
(307 WW reproach, that all moderate men muſt expect, when they 
geo violent motions. Great part of this cenſure fell upon 
e O 
lords It x s reported, the prince ſhould ſry to the lord Wharton, when he was 
Fo bout to divide againſt him, My heart is vid you.” 
was 10 * The ſubſtance of what paſſed at this free conference, was as follows: 
8 the managers for the commons alledged, “ That the intent of this bill was 
y to reſtrain a ſcandalous practice, which was a reproach to religion, 
z to | id gave offence to all good Chriſtians, and to the beſt among the diſſenters 
1 11 WE cives. That it enatted nothing xEW, and was only intended to make 
sen being more effectual. That this bill appeared to the commons 
feige Wntely neceſlary for the preventing thote miſchiets which mutt prove de- 
mdtcds Mtve to the church and monarchy, That an eſtabliſhed religion and a 
2) all 10s nal church are abſolutely neceflary, when ſo many ill men pretended to 
e com. Maton, and when there were ſo many weak men to follow them. That 
1 & only effectual way to preſerve this national church, was by keeping 
9 eavil power in the hands of thoſe whoſe principles and practices are con- 
ee mable to it. That the parliament, by the corporation and teſt acts, 
o poll pht they had ſecured our eſtabliſhment, and provided a ſutticient bat— 
ner OT. 1 Gloppoint any attempts againſt them, by enacting, that all in offices 
a. If receive the Sacrament, according to the uſage of the Church of Eny- 
, Ti 4 and never imagined a ſet of men could at any time rife up, whoſe col. 
, is Vere too tender to obey the laws, but hardened enough to break 
worc . That, as the laſt reign began with an act in favour ot the diflenters, 
alries ue commons did defire, that in the beginning of her majeſty's auſpicious 
rente % 110 act might paſs in favour of the Church of England, That thote 
1e 


A vil be kept out of offices, who have ſhewn they never wanted the will 
| % they had the power, to deſtroy the church.“ And that this bill did 
ſon We n any reſpect intrench on the act of toleration, or take from the diſ- 


mitte 


which ay one priv ilege they have by law, or give any one privilege to the 
Altera th ” England, which was not at leaſt intended her by the laws as they 

Javics "As tothe ſeveral particular amendments made by the lords, the managers 
of tb * commons intiſted upon it, That, if the laws provided, that they that 

ces ſhould receive the Sacrament, and by that intended a con- 

lab n then whoſoever breaks the intentions of the law, breaks the law, 

is is f "=, evades it; and that it was fit to provide againſt ſuch a practice. 
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the intention of the teſt act was the reaſon to provide againſt ſuch 

ON, the like intention in the corporation act would ſerve tor a reaſon 
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OY wious how far that would mfluence the government of the 
u. That to ſeparate from a church, which has nothing in it againſt a 
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the biſhop of Sarum ; for he bore a large ſhare in the debates, 
both in the houſe of lords and at the free conference. Angry 
men took occafion, from. the loſs of this bill, to charge the 
biſhops as enemies to the church, and betrayers of its intereſts, 
becaule they would not run blindtold into the baſſions and 
deſigns of 1}]-tempered men; whereas they thought they faith- 
tully purtued the true intereſts of the church, and zealouſly 
applied themſelves to the duties of their function. 

Waile the occaſional conformity-bill was depending, Da- 
niel de Foe, who had been a hoſier in the city of London, 
and, ſome years before publiſhed a ſevere latire, intitled, 
* The true-born Engliſhman,” now undertook to ridicule the 
immoderate zeal of the church party, in a pamphlet, called, 
* The ſhorteſt way with the Diflenters: or, Propoſals for the 
Iſtabliſhment of the church.“ Some, on both tides, were at 
firit amuſed with it, as queſtioning what was the deſign of it ; 
but it was not long before the author's real intention was dif- 
covered, He began with ſuch bitter reflections on the dil- 
tenters, and their principles, that it was taken for the work 
ot a violent churchman tor ſome time, and met with applauſe 
The author, 
atter his reflections, proceeds to tell the world, that the re- 
pretentatives of the nation had now an opportunity, and per- 
haps the only one they ſhould ever have, to ſecure the church 
of Eugland, and deſtioy her enemies, under the favour and 
protect;on of a * true Engliſh queen.” That this was the 
time to pull up this heretical weed of ſedition, that had fo 
long diſturbed the peace of the church, and poiſoned the 
good corn: That, it it ſhould be objected, that this re- 
newing fire and faggot would be cruelty, and accounted bar- 
barous, he anſwered, that it is cruelty to kill a ſnake or a 
toad in cold blood; but the poiſon of their nature makes it a 
charity to our neighbours to dettroy thoſe creatures, not for 
any perſonal injury received, but tor prevention ; Not tor 
the evil they have done, bur the evil they may do. And that, 
as ſerpents, toads, and vipers are noxious to the body, and 
poiſon the ſenfitive life, fo the diſſenters poiſon the ſoul, 
corrupt our poſterity, inſnare our children, deſtroy the vitals 
of our happineſs, our future felicity, and contaminate the 
whole mats ; and therefore they are to be rooted out of this 
nation, it ever we would live in peace, ſerve God, and enjoy 
our own, 

The commons, after the author and his defign was diſco- 
vered, ordered the pamphlet to be burnt by the common 
hangman, and De Foe to be proſecuted. He pleaded tor 
himtelt, that he gave the violent churchmen but their lan- 
guage, or, at leaſt, the ſenſe of their own expreſſions, when 
they talked © of hanging out bloody colours and banners of 
defiance;“ and ſhewed what many of their pamphlets and ſer- 
mons, as well as their converſation tended ro. But De Foe 
was fined two hundred pounds, and put in the pillo- 
ry. The earl of Nottingham is faid to offer him mercy 


man's conſcience to conform to, is ſchiſm : and that that is a ſpiritual fin, 
without the tuperadding a temporal law to make it an oftence, - "That oc- 
eaonal contormity declares a mu's contcience will let him conform; and 
in ſuch a man non-conformuy is a wilfull fm. And why ſhould occaſional 
conformity be allowed in corporations, when the lords agreed, that out or 
corporations it ought not to be allowed? That, in laving penalties, the 
commons would always endeavour to make them ſuch as ſhould neither tempt 
to perjury, nor totally diſcourage informations and proſecutions; which 
they thought the lords amendiacnt would do, ſhould they agree to it. That 
the pumſhment of capacity, the recapacitating, and the increate of punith- 
ment for a ſecond offence, are warranted by many precedents ot the l;ke 
nature in other penal laws. That an incapacity is a very proper punithmeur , 
and that a fecond offence is a relapſe and apoſtacy, winch makes it more 
hemous than the firit oftence, and therefore deſerves an increaſe of puniſh- 
ment, That he 15 indecd reduced to a very unhappy condition, who 1s made 
incapable of terving his prince and country, But in the preſent cate both. 
prince and country would be in a more unhappy condition, to be ſerved by 
ſuch, whoſe principles are mconfiſtent with the good and welfare of the 
citabliſhinent. "That the toleration was intended only for the eaſe of tender 
and {crupulous contciences, and not to give a licence for occaſional con- 
formity, That conforming and non-conturming are contradictions. ; nothing 
but a firm perſuation, that the terms of communion required are tlintul and 
unlawfal, could juſtify the one, and that that pluinly condemns the other. 
That the exempting diſſenters from ſerving ottices would rather eftablifh 
occational non- conformity, than prevent occaſional Tontormity ; and there- 
fore increaſe and not cure the evil the bill was intended to remedy. That 
the Act of Uniformity had provided for the ſermons or lectures in the Uni- 
verſitics ; and that therefore the acts againſt conventicles in the 16 and 22 
Car. II. made no particular exceptions for them, and yet they were never 
taken to be conventicles. That the exempting ſuch, as thould be preſent at 
the foreign reformed churches, wonld be to open a door to evade this law. 
And that the places of governors of ſome hoſpitals are very confiderable pi e- 
ferments, and given as ſuch to the clergy of the Church of Evgland ; and 
that the commons could never conſent by any law, to let in the diſſenters to 
the enjoyment of them.“ 

The managers for the lords on the other hand declared, that.“ By agree- 
ing ſo far as they had done to this bill, they had gone a great way for pres 
venting the evil it was intended to remedy ; and owned it to be a ſcandal to 
religion, that perſons ſhould conform only for a place, That they did not 
think going to a meeting to be malum in fe,” for that the diſſenters are 
proteſtants, and differ tiorm the Church of England only in ſome little forms, 
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whilſt in Newgate, if he would diſcover who ſet him to write 
this pamphlet, 

The commons had now paſſed a bill in favour of thoſe, 
who had not taken the oath abjuring the pretended prince of 
Wales, by the day, that was named; granting them a year 
longer to conſider of it; for it was ſaid, that the whole party 
was now come entirely into the queen's intereſts; though, on 
the other hand, it was given out, that agents were come from 
France, on deſign to perſuade all perſons to take the ab- 
juration, that they might becorne capable of employments, 
and ſo might in time be a majority in parliament; and by that 
means the act of ſucceſhon, and the oath impoſed by it 
might be repealed. When the bill for thus prolonging the 
time was brought up to the lords, a clauſe was added, quali- 
fying thoſe perſons, who ſhould, in the new extent of time, 
take the oaths, tv teturn to their benefices or employments, 
unleſs they were already legally filled. When this was agree, 
two clauſes of much greater conſequence were added to the 
bill. One was, d-claring it high-treaſon to endeavour to 
defeat the ſucceſhon to the crown, as it was now limited by 
law, or to ſet afide the next ſucceſſion. This had a precedent 
in the former reign, and therefore it could not be denied 
now. It ſeemed the more neceſſary, becauſe there was ano- 
ther perſon who openly claimed the crown; ſo that a farther 
ſecurity might well be inſiſted upon. This was a great ſur- 
prize to many, who were viſibly uneaſy at the motion, but 
were not prepared for it, and did not ſee how it could be 
reſiſtced. The other clauſe was, for ſending the abjuration to 
Ireland, and obliging all there (in the ſame manner as in 
England) to take it. This ſeemed the more reatonable, con- 


fidering the ſtrength of the popiſh intereſt there. Both clauſes 


paſſed in the houſe of lords, without any oppoſition ; bur it 


and therefore they thought loſs of office a ſufficient puniſhment without an 
incapacity, That it could never be thought thote of the better fort would 
be guilty of this offence : if they were, they thould lote their offices. "That 
in inferior officers of the cuſtoms and excite, who had Iittle elie to ſubſtſt 
on, loſs of office was ſevere enough, fince thereby they would be undone. 
And that this was yet more confiderable in patent places, which by a common 
cuſtom are bought and fold, and are of the nature ot freeholds, That inca- 
pacity was too great a penalty; and that it is hard to 1m2gine any oftence, 
that is not capital, can deſerve it. That there is no more reaſon to punith 
this offence with incapacity, than to make it felony, "That the difſenters are 
not obnoxious to the government, as when the corporation act was made; 
the moſt conſiderable perſons amongſt them being well aftected ro the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, and hearty enemies to the queen's and the kingdom's enc- 
mies. That in foine corporations they took the election of members to ſerve 
in parliament to be only in ſuch as are concerned in the government of them, 
as at Buckingham ; and the lords would not by this bill deprive men ot their 
birth-rights, neither did they think fit to bring any greater hardſhips upon the 
diſſenters, ſince great advantages have accrued from the act of tolera- 
tion. That the lords did equally defire a good correſpondence betwixt 
the two houſes, and were fo ſansfied of the neceſſity of mon at this 
tine, that they thought all meaſures fatal, that might create diviſions 
amongſt proteſtants at home, or check the neceſſary union of the allies 
abroad, That in a time of war they thought alterations unneceſſary 
and dangerous, and were unwilling to bring any real hardſhips upon 
the diſſenters at this time, or give them any cauſe of jealovties and 
fears. That the toleration had had ſuch good effects, contributed o 
much to the ſecurty and reputation of the church of England, and pro- 
duced fo good a temper among diflenters, That the lords were unwilling to 
give the leaſt diſcredit to that act; liberty of conſcience and gentle mcafures 
being moſt proper, aud having been found moit eflectual towards incicafing 
the church, and diminifhing the number of diſſenters. © That ſome parts of 
the bill had an air of ſeverity not proper for this featon; that a proper time 
ought to be taken to apply remedies, the attempting too haſty cures having 
often proved fatal. That, if there had been ſuch danger and neceſſity, this 
remedy would have been propoſed before. That, if this bill did enact no- 
thing NEW, there would not be ſuch a conteſt about it. That they did 
conſent to a puniſhment, but would proportion the penalty to the oftence, 
That they hoped their detires of ſecuring the toleration-act, the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom at home, and the intereſt of the nation abroad, would 
meet with a fur conſtruction, "That they thought the only conteſt between 
thc two houſes was, which ſhould moſt betriend and take care of the church; 
the one would prociite a hatty fettled tubmuflion, nor fo much to be depended 
on; the other would obtain for her a more gradual but fater advantage over 
HhAenters. That they conceived both the laſt reign and this began upon the 
{mc bottom and foundation ; and that, as in this reign her majeſty has been 
Pleaſed to give gracious aſſurances as to Hberty of conſcience, 10 in the laſt the 
urch ever met with protection aud ſupport. That it is hard, as well as un- 
druc, to ſuy of the diflenters, they * never wanted the will, when they had the 
Power, to deſtroy the church and ſtate;“ ſince, in the laſt and greateſt dun- 
ver the church was expoſed to, they joined with her with all imaginable zea! 
and fircerity againſt the papiits, their common enemies; and that ever fnce 
they have Gontinued to ſhew all the figns of friendſhip and ſubmiſſion to the 
government of church and ſtate, That toleration and tendernets had never 
miſſed of procuring peace and union, as perſecution had never tailed of pro- 
ducing the contrary eftects, That the lords could not think the diſſenters 
could properly be called ichifmatics z that ſuch an opinion allowed would 
bring an heavy charge upon the church of England, who by a law tolerated 
tuch a ſchiſm: And that, the church-men having allowed communion with 
the reformed churches abroad, it muſt follow they hold them not gwlty of 
{chiſm, or could not allow communion with them. "That this bill would in- 
flict a tecond puniſhment on them, who fled from France for their religion. 
That this might be uſed as an argument to juſtify even the pertecution in 
France, That they could not depart from the clauſe relating to the Dutch 
and Walloon churches fo long eſtabliſhed among us, leſt it ſhould give grent 
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was apprehended, that the commons would not be ſo ««,. 
yet, when it was ſent to them, they ſtruggled only apair 
the firſt clauſe, that barred the return of perſons, upon my 
taking the oaths, into places, that were already filled, T, E 
party tried their ſtrength upon this, and, upbn their ſuccec, 
in it, they ſeemed reſolved to diſpute the other clauſe; |... 


it was carried, though only by one voice, to agree with +1, 

lords. When the clauſe relating to the ſucceſhon was tels it 
fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave tried, if it might not be made L 
bill by itſelf, and not put as a clauſe in another bill; bo | 
ſeeing the houſe was reſolved to receive both clauſes, he d 4 
not inſiſt on his motion. Every body was ſurprized to (ee 1 
bill, that was begun in favour of the jacobites, turned 9 - 
terribly upon them; fince by it a new ſecurity was ive; * 
both in England and Ireland, for a proteſtant ſucceſſor. « 

At this time, the carl of Rocheſter quitted his place gf 4 
lord-licutenant of Ireland. He was unealy at the preference * 
which the duke of Marlborough had in the queen's cook. C 
dence, and at the lord Godolphin's being made lord-treaſure; ir 
It was generally believed, that he was endeavouring to em. 0 
broil affairs, and Jaying a train of oppoſition in the houſe g ſl 
commons. The queen ſent a meſlage to bim, ordering hin br 
to make ready to go to Ireland; for it ſeemed very firangs, it 
eſpecially in time of a war, that a perſon, in ſo great a h, Milli; 
ſhould not attend upon it. But he, after ſome days advitng Nen 
about it, went to the queen, and defired to be excuſed frog, th 
that employment, This was readily accepted, and upon the He. 
he withdrew from the councils; and his poſt of lord-licwss. ne 
nant was (as hath been faid) conferred on the duke of Ur. A 
mond. th 

The report of the commiſhoners, appointed to take th» hl 
public accounts, was a bufinels that took up much time tn de 

| th 
diſguſt and offerice to the allies abroad, and at the fame time torts 97 
greatelt churacter can be giveti church, that ot tendernets and churay ts 00 
tclow-chrittians, &c. That, as to workhoutrs, they could not coHcent 5 
that the dinributing ot ſome *picetbyterian bread to the poor, and difleutry al 
Water-grucl to the fick,” could ever bring any prejudice to the church fir 
England :; And that they were of opinion, that the diffeaters were commy th 
into the church, and that nothing but terniying meatures and fevericy could ; 
prevent the happy dag. 2 

„It was further added, That a papiſt convict, as ſoon #3 he conforms lug. 0 
ſelf, and receives the facrament, 1 immediately cleared ; no mncapictty hes ex 
upon hun. But this act wonld carry the matter tarther to a ven“ 1Ncapa #\ die 
X papiſt, that ſhall relapie and fall under a ſecond conviction is d 1 
convicted over again, without any aggrav:ition of the cenſure ; which by t! * 
bill would be much heightened upon a ſecond offence + So that the penaltics 20 
of this bill are higher than any the law has laid on papiſts for athf ung at the le 
ſoleinneſt act of their religion. Betore the act ot toleration pulled, whos 
couventicles were iilegal and criminal aflemblies, a man in ollie, that c a 
preſent at them, was only liable to a fine of 10l. Whereas by this bill = 
would be liable to a fine of an 1co!, for being preſent at them, thongh ties Vit 
have an unpunity by law : Ir does not ſeem jo ver futable, that the fame it, 
action ſhould be made ten tines more penal, after tuck an impunmz is gta 001 
ed, than it was before the pathng that law, while uch affen weie tinge, the 
It ſcems infuuring, and whbecoming fo mild a government as owns, to by ! 1 
heavy a penalty on a crime 10 dubioufly exprefied ; Not is it pioper, th bre 
the tums rated by the bill thould all go to the informer, v hich night give et Wa 
couragement to falſe accutatons and perjury, This occalional contorim'y vil 
kas been both the principle and practice ot ſome of the moſt enment anus % 
the diflenters ever fince St. Bartholomew's in 1662. Not 15 it a certalt us 1 
terence, that, becaute a man receives the ſacrament in the church, he £1 bis 
theretore conform in every other particular, Occaſional conformmy was 4 pl; 
ſtep that carried many much further: And it was intimated, that the hots cer 
were not willing to ruin per ſons utterly on account of a practice, that many os 
well-meaning men have been and may be led into, and which they think ta- 
turally tends to bring them over entirely to the church, &c, &c.“ | anc 

The managers, on the behalf of the commons, replied, “ that fevera! a tho 
guments, urged by the mauagers forthe lords, were againſt the bil, wits Th 
they had feemed to agreeto, That no time could be more ſeaforable for te * 
bill than the preſent, becauſe good Jaws may be obtained moi cawy u tes 5 
beſt reigns. That, ſhould any by this bill be turned out of their cn ine 
ments, and confcquently loſe their votes in elections, vet it can! acc 
they lote their birth-rights, becauſe no man is born a magiftrate, 197 the 
of the lords arguments had been fo irregular as to deter? be nf 
tormity. . And that they were ſurprized to hear a prelate ipenk in detchss mY 
uch a practic e. 

Ihe ducheſs of Marlborough, in the Account of her Conduct, p. 133, * 
tells us, that this earl was the firit of the tory leaders, who diicoveres © e 0 
diſcontent with the queen and the adminittration ; and revgnes the el J ( 
nancy of Ireland in great wrath, upon her majeſty's being 10 ure Pub 
to prets him to go thither to attend the affairs of that kingdom, W le! aa 
needed his pretence. For, as the revenue, which had been tormerty gau 70 
was out, it was neceflary to call a parliament, in order to another pp's » eon 
and a partiament could not be held without a lord-lieutenant. But,“ my * 
queen repretented theſe things to him, he told her, with great info!ence Ind 
That he would not go to Ireland, though the would give the cov. duc 
him and his ſon;“ ſo that he ſeemed to have accepted the pol, only 8 * 
might reign iu Iteland by the miniſtry of his brother Keightley, 35 he * * 
to do in England in perton, Nor could he, after his relignation, 0 ge 'n 
his anger 10 far, as to wait upon the queen, or go to council; ware” le 
obſerving, ordered, after ſome time, that he thould no more be fumes | = 
tying, * That it was not reaſonable he ſhould come to council on!) r . 
pened.“ It was generally thought, and with good rcaſon, that ny r * 
wnrce of his diſtatisfaction was the queen's not making hun her = 1 the D 
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and director, and lord Godolphin's Being preferred before 
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1 leſgon, and oceaſioned many debates. They pretended 
4 e had made great diſcoveries. They began with the 
\ {Kanclagh as pay-maſter genera] of the army, and drew 
ks 


„ narrative, wherein they charged him with great miſma- 
[cents The carl had been pay-maſter of the army in 
Ling James's time; and, being very fit tor the poſt, he had 
den continued 211 the laſt reign: He had lived bigh, and to 
+ was believed, bis appointments could not ſupport lo great 
mn expence : He had an account of one and twenty millions 
a upon him. It was given our, that a great deal of the 
Loney, lodged in his office, for the pay ot the army, was 
( aerted to other uſes, diftributed among favourites, or given 
to corrupt members of parliament; and that lome millions 
dad been ſent over to Holland: It had been often ſaid, that 
„eat diſcoveries would be made, whenlocver his accounts 
c dere looked into: And that he, to fave himſelf, would lay 
1nen ill practices of the former regn, But now, when all 
* brought under a ſtrict examination, a few inconfiderable 
irticles, of ſome hundreds of pounds, was all that could be 
bund to be objected to him: And, even to theſe, he gave 
clear and full anſwers. At laſt they found, that, upon the 
n leaking of a regiment, a ſum, which he had iflued out for 
i's pay, had been returned to his office, the regiment being 
broke ſooner, than that pay was exhauſted : And that no 
ntry of this was made in his accounts. To this he anſwered, 
. that his officer, who received the money, was, within three 
dars after after, taken ſo ill of a confirmed ſtone, that he 
never came again to the office, but died in great milery : 
. and, during thoſe three days, he had not entered that ſum in 
the books. Lord Ranelagh acknowledged, that he was lia- 
be de to account for all the money that was received by his un- 
Ler-officers ; but here was no crime or fraud deſigned; yet 
this was ſo aggravated, that he ſaw his good poſt was his 
erexelt guilt : He therefore quitted his place, which being 
divided, Mr. Howe was appointed pay-maſter of the guards 
and garriſons at home, as being the more laſting poſt; and 
* fir Stephen Fox, pay-maſter of the forces beyond fea. Upon 
ais, all the clamour raiſcd againſt the earl of Ranelagh 
ceaſed ; however, the commons vindicated the report of the 
| commiſhoners by a vote, and, to make a ſhow of leverity, 
bes expelled the earl the houſe, on the 7th of February, © for a 
#\ high crime and miſdemeanor, in milapplying ſeveral ſums 
7 of the public money. But, upon all this canvaſſing, he 
„ peated much more innocent that even his friends had be- 
the WW lieved him. 
bre The clamour that had been long kept up againſt the former 
Wh fiwiltry, as devourers of the public treature, was of ſuch 
het vie to the prevailing party, that they reſolved to continue 
[1100 it, by all poſſible methods: So a committee of the houſe of 
a Whcommons prepared a long addreſs to the queen, refl-Cting on 
the ill management of the funds upon which they laid the 
' great debt of the nation, and not upon the deficiencies, This 
ect. vas branched out into many particulars, which were all hea— 
'' Wy aggravated. Yet, though a great part of the outcry had 
bea formerly made againſt Ruſſel, treaſurer of the navy, and 
ns office, they found not ſo much as a colour to fix a com- 
4 plaint there: Nor could they charge any thing on the chan— 
ety, the treaſury, and the admintſtration of juice. Great 
- 11 WI platots were made of ſome accounts that ſtood long out, 
ad they inſiſted on ſome pretended neglects, the old me- 
mods of the exchequer not having been exactly followed: 
fr Though it did not appear that the public ſuffered in any fort 
Ry bf theſe failures. They kept up a clamour likewiſe againſt 
n commiſhoners of the prizes, though they had paſt their 
accounts as the law directed, and no objection was made to 
6a mm, The addreſs was full of ſevere retleEtions and ſpiteful 
1 0 WW vations, and it was thus carried to the queen, and 


, © Thoſe readers, who dcfire a fuller account of theſe matters, will find it 
«bas; following extract ; 
: on the 18th of January, Mr. St. John, from the commiſſioners of the 
Pi "© a0unts, pretented to the houſe of commons a general ſtate of receipts 
n lues of the public revenue, between the teaſt ot St. Michael, 1700, 
5 and 1702, with obſervations thereupon. This having been taken into 
* eration the following days, and, Mr, Bridges, one ot the commiſſion - 
lanes * 22 on the 25th preſented to the houſe an account of both the loans 
N * on the votes of that houſe, in February 1700, and of the pro- 
*, 7 wwenty-five per cent. on French goods, and the application of the 
was then retolved, * That the borrowing of money, and ſtriking tal- 
Ty 15 "a tereſt unneccflarily, before the public occaſions required the tame, 
h the * I reaſon of the great debt which lay upon the nation: and that 
> 1 PYmg of the public money to the uſe of the civil lit, which was other- 


l Provided for, was another cauſe of that great debt.“ The next day, 
e one] Bierley, 


c true Purſuant, trom the commiſſioners, preſented to the houſe their report, 
verpor Wd, won order of the houſe, by which they were directed to examine the 
or the wum; > other officers of the exchequer, relating to the paſſing of the ac- 

bio = public money, and to lay before the houſe what they ſhould 
Thale ordne Kaufe, that the accounts were not annually and duly paſſed, ac- 


n 8 0 the laws in that cafe, and through whoſe detault it had happened. 
* N and ſeveral paragraphs of the commiſlioners obſervations, being 
dhe houſe relolved, * 1, That Charles lord Hallitax, auditor of the re- 
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publiſhed to the nation, as the ſenſe of the commons of 
England, 

The Lords, to prevent the ill impreſſions this might make, 
appointed a committee, to examine all the obſcrvations that 
the commiſhoners of accounts had offered to both houſes, 
They ſearched all the public offices, and were amazed to find 
that there was not one article of any importance in thoſe ob— 
ſervations, or in all the commons addreſs to the queen, but 
what was falſe in fact. They found, that the deficiencies in 
the former reign were of two forts : the one was of ſums that 
the commons had voted, but for which they had made no 
ſort of proviſion : the other was, where the ſupply, that 
was given, fell ſhort of the ſum at which it was eſtimated : 
and between theſe two the deficiencies amounted to fourteen 
millions. This was the root of all the great debt that luy on 
the nation. They examincd into all the pretended milma- 
nagement, and found, that what the commons had ſtated ſo 
invidioufly was miltaken ; ſince king William and his miniſ— 
ters had been fo far from miſapplying the money, that was 
given for public occaſions, that the King had applied three 
Lions to the public ſervice, which by law was his own 
money, of which they made up the account. They found 
allo, that ſome ſmall omiſhons, in ſome of the forms of the 
exchequer, were of no conſequence, and neither had nor 
could have any ill effeck: and whereas a vaſt clamour was 
railed apainlt paſſing accounts by privy-ſeals, they put an end 
to that eftcctually, when it appeared on what ground this 
was done. By the ancient methods of the exchequer, every 
account was to be carried on, fo that the new ofhcer was to 
begin his account with the balance of the former account. 
Sir Edward Seymour, who had been treaſurer of the navy, 
owed by his laſt account an hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds ; and he had reccived, after that, an hundred and 
torty thoutand pounds, for which the accounts were never 
made up. As it was not pollible therefore for thoſe, who 
came after him, to be liable for his accounts, the treaſury of 
the navy, in the laſt reign, were obliged to take out privy— 
ſeals for making up their accounts. Theſe imported no more, 
than that they were to account only for the moncy which they 
themſelves had received; for, in all other reſpe&s, their 
accounts were to pals according to the, ordinary methods of 
the exchequer. Complaints had allo been made of the re- 
miflnets ot the lords of the treaſury, or their officers, ap- 
pointed to account with the receivers of counties for the aids 
that had been given. But when this was examined, it ap- 
peared, that this had been done with ſuch exaCtnefs, that, of 
the ſum of twenty-four millions, for which they had ac- 
counted, there was not owing above ſixty thouſand pounds, 
and that was, for the moſt part, in Wales, where it was not 
thought adviſable to uſe too much rigour in raiſing it; and 
of that ſum, there was not above fourteen thouſand pounds 
that was reckoned as loſt, The collectors of the cuſtoms 
I;kewiſe anſwered all the obſervations made on their accounts 
lo fully, that the houſe of commons was ſatisfied with their 
anſwers, and diſmiſſed them without ſo much as a reprimand. 
All this was reported to the houſe of lords, and they laid it 
betore the qucen in an addreſs, which was afterwards printed 
with the vouchers to every particular. By rhjs means it was 
made out, to the ſatisfaction of the whole nation, ho falle 
thoſe reports were, which had been fo induſtriouſly ſpread. 
and were to caſily believed by the greater part; for the bulk 
of mankind will be always apt to think, that courts and mi— 
niſters terve their own ends, and ſtudy to enrich themſelves 
at the public coſt. The examination held long, and was 
proſccuted with great exactneſs, and had all the effects that 
could be defired from it ; for it filenced that noiſe which king 
William's enemies had raiſed, to aſperſe him and his miniſters®. 


ccipt of the exchequer, had neglected his duty, and was guilty of a breach 
of truſt, in not trantmitting the unpreſt-rolls halt-yearly to the king's remem— 
brancer, according to the act made in the ſeſſion of parliament, held in the 8th 
and gth years ot his late majeſty's reign, intitled, An act tor the better ob- 
ſervation of the coutſe anciently uſed in the receipts of Exchequer,” 2. That 
the allowing accountants the charges of law-tuits, to determine the right of 
their ofliceis, was a miſapplication of the public inoney. 3. That the audt- 
tois of the imprett had been guilty of a great neglect of their duty, in not 
certifying to the king's remembrancer the neglect of the ſeveral annual ce 
counts, that the procels might go out againſt them. And, 4. That there 
had been a general miſmanagement of the public money, by not obliging ac- 
countants to make up their accounts, and by continuing receivers in ſeveral 
counties, contrary to law, who had neglected to make up their accounts 10 
due time, which had been a great abute of the public, and another caulte of 
the great debt that lay upon the nation.” On the 27th, the commons, hav- 
ing proceeded in the further conſideration of the obſervation of the e 
ſioners of public accounts, reſolved, 179 That. the money, impreſt out of t e 
exchequer for the ſervice of the public, ought to be kept by the relpective 
officers in theit own cuſtody, until the ſame thall be paid to the uſes for which 
it was directed. 2. That Charles lord Hallifax, auditor of the receipt ot the 
exchequer, had been guilty of a breach of truſt, in not examuning rn 4 
three months the tellers vouchers for the payments upon the annuities, whic - 
he allowed in his weekly certificates, according fo the forementioned act 0 
Parlüunent. 
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With this che ſeſſion ended, and the queen, on the 27th of 
February, after having given the royal aſſent to all the bills 
that were ready, made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My Lords end Gentlemen, 
6 RETURN you my hearty thanks for the great diſpatch 


you have given to the public affairs in this ſeſſion, which 
is an advantage extremely material at all times, and I hope 
we ſhall find the fruits of it this year, in the fotwardneſs of 
our preparations. 

„J am to thank you, Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
moys, in particular, for the ſupplies, with which you enable 
me to carry on the war. It ſhall be my care to have them 
ſtrictly applied to the uſes for which you have deſigned them, 
and to the beſt advantage for the public ſervice. You have 
repoſed great confidence in me, by allowing fo unuſual a lati- 
rude as you have in the clauſe of Appropriations. I ſhall im- 
prove all opportunities in the uſe of it, for the honour and 
true intereſt of the nation. 

« ] muſt further take notice to you, that the readineſs you 
have ſhewn, in the proviſion made for the prince, is a very 
ſenſible obligation to me. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ defire and expect from you, that you make it your 
bufineſs in your ſeveral counties to continue and preterve the 
quiet and ſatisfaction of my ſubjects. I hope ſuch of them 
as have the misfortune to diflent trom the Church of England, 
will reſt ſecure and ſatisfied in the act of Toleration, which 
1 am reſolved to maintain; and that all thoſe, who have. the 
happineſs and advantage to be of the Churcn'ot England, 
will conſider, that I have had my education in it, and that J 
have been willing to run great hazards for its preſeryation ;. 
and therefore they may be very ſure, I ſhall always make it 
my own particular care to encourage and maintain this Church 
as by law eſtabliſhed, and every the leaſt member of it, in 
all their juſt rights and privileges; and, upon ail occafions 


parliament. z. That the reſolutions relating to the lord Hallifax be Tad be- 
tore her majeſty. And 4. That an addrel; be prefented to her majeſty, that 
the would be pleaſed to vive directions to the attorney-general to proſegute 
him for the aid offences.“ On the 7th of February, colonel Granville ac - 
quainted the houſe, that the queen had been pleated to uu, © That ſhe would 
lend to the attorney-genel al, and give him her directivas purtuant to this 
address.“ 

On the other hand, the lords, before whom Mr. Gregory King, ſecretary 
to the com:miuſoners of accounts, had, on the 1; th of January, laid an a- 
count of the gencral ſtate of the receipts and urs of the public revenue, 
from the feaſt of St. Michael 1700, to the fame teatt in 1502, with their ob- 
ſervations thereupon, ordered, on the tſt of February, that the commitiioners 
of accounts ſhould lay before their lordſhips what further obſervations they 
had made in relation to the ſaid accounts. The next d iy thc lords took the 
book of public accounts into confideration, and read the firit paragraph of 
the commſlioners oblervations ; which, relating to the lord Hallitax, his lord- 
ſhip was heard thereto. "Then Mr. King delivered at the bar the conumiſſion— 
ers of accounts farther obſervati ns ; and at the tame time the queen's remem- 
brancer luid before their lordſhips the imprett-rolls tranſmitted to him fince 
November 1699. This being done, a committce was*appointed to conlicer 
of the obſervations delivered firſt to their lordihips from the commiſſioners of 
accounts; and it was ordered, * That the queen's remembrancer ſhould, 
the next day, bring before the 111d commuree the unpreſt-rolls tranſmitted to 
him fince the 2oth of April 1097, being the time trom which the act com- 
menced : and, ſecondly, That the commithoners tor public accounts thould 
have notice, that their lord{lups had appointed a commntee to confider ot 
their obſervations,” On the 34d of February, Mr. Barker, deputy to her 
majeſty's remembrancer, brought the other unpreſt-rolls, as ordered the day 
before; which were deliwered to the committee, and the duke of Somerict 
reported from the ſaid committee, that they had taken the tirit obſervation 
into conſideration, in relation to the auditor of the exchequer : That, though 
the commiſſioners of accounts had notice of the committee's fitting, yet none 
ot them attended; and therefore the committee was of opinion, that a mel- 
{ge be ſent to the houſe of commons, that they might have leave ro attend; 
which metlage was, on the 4th of February, tent accordingly, On the sth, 
the commons, having taken the ſaid metlage into confideration, appointed a 
committee to inſpect the journals, and to ſearch precedents relating to what 
had been done upon the lords detiring members ot the houte of commons to 
attend the houſe of lords, and in relation to the lords infpecting and ex1mmuu- 
ing accounts. And the lame day the duke of Somertet made the tolle 
repoit: “ The committee, appointed ro conhder of the oblervations im the 
book of accounts delivered into this houſe, have made tome progreis in COts 
ſider ing the ſaid obſervations, and take leave to acqurunt this houte, that they 
have examined into the firſt of theſe obſervations ; and alto the further obler- 
vations delivered into this houſe the 2d inſtant, relating to the rrautmitteng the 
ordinary impreſt-rolls to the queen's remembrancer. They have utpeeted ſe- 
vera} at the original impreſt-rolls delivered into the houte by Mr. Barker, 
deputy to her majeſty's remembrancer. I'hey have alſo exanmed divers otli- 
cers of the exchequer, and others, upon oath, and do find, that. by the 
ancient und uninterrupted courte of the exchequer, two imprelt-roll; uge © 
be made out for each year; the one comprehending all fach tums unpreſt from 
the end of Trinity term to the end of Hilary Term; the other conmainiug all tuch 
ſums from that time to the end of Trinity Term; which tolls are commonly 
called © halt yearly rolls ;* though improperly. They find, that, by the ancient 
couiſe of the Exchequer, theſe unpreſt»rolls, being made gut by the auditor of 
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of promotions to any eccleſiaſtical dignity, I ſhall have a bu. 
juſt regard to ſuch, as are eminent and remarkable for thes 
piety, learning, and conſtant zeal for the Church; that |, 
this, and all other methods, which ſhall be thought prope, 
I may tranſmit it ſecurely ſettled to poſterity. | 

think it might have been for the public ſervice to he 


had ſome further laws for reſtraining the great licence wh: 


is aſſumed, of publiſhing and ſpreading ſcandalous pamphlet ere 
and libels : but, as far as the preſent laws will extend, I hon It 1 
you will all do your duty in your reſpective ſtations «9 bf. WR" 

* in 11 


vent and puniſh ſuch pernicious practices. Above all otbe 
things, 1 do recommend to you peace and union among ous 
ſelves, as the moſt effectual means, that can be deviled to l 
diſcourage and defeat the deſigns of our enemies. 


* I mult not conclude without acquainting vob, I hrs * 
given ditections, that my part of ail the prizes, hic wo 
® * . n rar 
have been or ſhall be taken during this war, be applied « 0 
. . . _— INC 
tirely to the public ſervice ; and I hope my own revenue x P 
not fall ſo ſhort, but that I may be able, as I defire, to cos. | 

a ' 7 7 7 0 yy , ; ef | 
tribute yet further to the eaſe of my people. I 

bg, 

by ny 

3 * * * ” A > 2 N. p * e 

After which the lord-keeper, by her maſeſty's commane, WW" 

' : my when 

prorogued the parliament to Thurſday the 22d of A; ES 
- - 28 7 

iollowin Ws | none! 

Several bills had been moved this ſeſſion, (ſome of which 0 
patled the commons) but were not finiſhed. On the 24d of WF” 

»#* 1 35 1 5 ; JR L . , Wall ( 
December, fir Edward Seymour moved tor leave to bring ing pn 
bill“ to refume all the grants made in king Wilkum's igt, enn 
E * 97 * P * * N 4 8 * yy . = S744» 
and applying thein to the uſe of the public.” This was e oe 
ned by a majority of one hundred and eighty againſt feventy. =_ 

. 1 4 c * . , X , "0 ul 55 | 
eight, though the bill was afterwards dropped by the com: * 
mons themſelves. At the ſame time it was moved by Me Halit 
Walpole, “ that all the grants made in the reign of the he 
* 2 * A * . YN £1\ 
king James, mould alto be reſumed. zut this by the 80 
ſame commons Was patled in the negative. Sir John Hol. ll 
| | X # i new 1 , | ol 
land then made a motion to bring in a bill, © tor the mote Wa 

. x ö * k WELLS : g « 4 * 
rec and impartial proceedings in parliament, by providing, * 
* © un - g Lo . 2 £ Pp We 
That no perſon whatſoever in office or employment ſhov. ee 

* G - * . . . $2 . * ; * . * 4 
be capable of fitting in parliament,” which alio paſted in the We: 1 
negative, Howe, Muſgrave, Seymour, &c. who had {o tht 
* * * * 1 — * 4 4, i Na n (he * 
vehemently puthed the like bill in Kivg William's rcizi, . a 
e Ihe 
| | * . lumer 
the reecipt, ate to be delivered by him to the clerk of the pal, v hoſe duty i: Pre! 
io to cui and fign then; and, ns being done, the cleik of the pelis deliyQcs Was kn 
themtothe remembrancer. This utage was by degrees diſcontinued im the teign having 
of king Charles the Second; and the remembrancer, or his agent, uſed to cone Mifon 
tu the office of the auditor of the receipt, and take away the unpreſt-1o/ Flow 
trom thence immediately, But in the time, when the cu of Rocheſter was (xhic! 
treaſurer, the ancient ulage was reſtored, and he did order, that the nmpret's 6f all 
rolls ſhoutd be carefully examined and ftgned by the clerk of the pell,, he- the di 
tore they thould be tranſmitted to the remembrancer ; and accoiding!s, line ever, 
that time, the ancient cuſtom has been obſerved, as well before as hnce the the 6h 
act of parlwunent made in the 8th and grth years of Ins lite mayelty, tor tis Hallif 
better obfervition of the courſe anciently uſed im the receipt of the exc Ales 
quer ;* that is to ſay, the ſaid halt-ycarty rolls, when made ont 2nd hig, f hat 
by the auditor, have been tranſmitted to the clerk of the peils ; and vol tera 
tae clerk of the pells has examined and figned them, he or his deputy, 94 Ienta 
«lchvered them to the renembrancer ; and tins appears by the temembrancets and to 
indorſement upon the rolls. The comnuttee finds, that Ciartes lord Has The 
litax has beet auditor of the rece TH tom the end of Noveniter i699, Ub! Teen 
winch tune hx impieſt-rolls have been tranſmitted to the remenbrance!; Fr the 
and there is a ſcventh toll now under examination of the office of hep hre t 
and no other ro!] Call be prepared till after the tath of this Münte Mentic 
Upon the whole m ter, the committee ate humbly Ot! opinion, that Cha ud de 
lord Hailitax, auditor of the reccipt of the Exchequer, hath pertorment we hne 
duty of his office, in tranfmittng the ordinary unpreſt-rolls to tue queen's * the Io 
membrancer, {44 cording to the ancient cuſtom of the n eder, an Meir o 
direè tions of the aft of the Sth and th Gulicln, III. and that de has! ler 
been guiliy Ot any neglect or breach ottruſt upon tnt Account.!“ f I,” 1] 

This report being read, as alto the examination taken upon Oat my 4" Wem! 
comanttee, and tlie dates and indorſements of the feveral unpr t-, 4, . Th 
livered by Mr. Barker, the Quettion was it, Whether this han , yen 
agree to the opinion of the committee in thus report?“ Which betng cans 10 
un the athrmanve, it was refolved and declared bv the lorgs xt; a 3 
poral in pailiament aſſembled, “ That Charles lord Hajittax, audttof of man 
receipt ot the Exchequer, hath performed the duty ot his omee, We = "ni 
mittu the ordinary impreitrolls to the queen's remembrancer, acbb,“ h C 
the ancient cufiom of the Exchequer, and the d:rection of tar KEY u pre! 
gh GEubhehni III K Sgis, Uititled, An act tor the better. oe mon en * 4 "A 
COUNC anciently uſed wthe receipt of the Exchequer and that 10 nat My" 

, 7. . aol , el Wy 7 
been guitty of any neglect or breach of truit upon that account. nth 11 
jaime tune the lords ordered their proceedings in this affair to be revs * m 
printed and publithed, Wh” "Wis 

62% . 2 a hang We ro- 

Lins vindiwation of the lord Hallifax gave great offence to fly: 1 of 9 
commons, who, on the 12th of February, ordered the commirice a 1 
the 1ournals of the houſe of lords, and report their lordihtps procccal | * 

a a a 8 & . y 1; 411.408 Dr 
relat in tothe * ubtervations of the commutioners of accounts. e end * 
bis order, colonel Granville the next day reported to the houſe u ) ef 

I | | voor” | : f his affair, 4% Ute 
committee had found both in the lords journals relating to this! * 6 lid 

. ” , . 5 80 hog One 1 oy 
tic qgutnals Of the huule of cotumous relating to what had been do a, 1 
the loids deſiting members of the {aid houſe to attend the houle o, 105 

. ˖ 1 8 rms. a © 
% relation * to the lords wafpetting and examining public accon * 4 * 
Ieport being read, the communs ordered the fame committee to dra * abe 

. . 12h 3» Nen * 
Vas proper to be offered to the lords Ma conference upon the ſubject ord "ay 

% . 3 ay ü 4 did & 
of then londtlüps metlage ot the 4th inſtant, which the nee f lord "= 

T ' " a 0 6 ” p a 7 wit 1 you , | 
ugly in this manner : [he commons cannot comply wit dne com ka 

6: 


dels contained in ruf wellage of the 4th ipſtaut, becaule 
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te now as warm in oppoſing this, and inſtead of it carried a 
11, „for the more tree and impartial proceedings in par- 
went, by providing, that no perſon ſhall be choſen a mem- 
er, but ſuch as have a ſufficient real eſtate.” This bill was 
«ted by the lords, on the 22d of February. 
x this ſeſſion the lords had rendered themſelves very conſi- 
fable, and had gained an univerſal reputation over the nation. 
It is true, thote who had oppoſed the perſons, that had 
carried matters befdre them in this ſeſſion, were ſo near them 
numbers that things of the greateſt conſequence were car. 
on only by dne or tw o Voices; and therefore, as it was intended 
yo have 3 clear majotity in both houſes in the next ſeſſion, 
the queen was prevailed with, ſoon after the prorogation, to 
dene four new peers, who had been the moſt violent of the 
Ibole party. Accordingly John Granville was made baron 
;nvilie ot Potheridge in the county of Devon; Heneage 
Finch, baron of Guernley in the county of Southampton; 


+ fill of the ſame opinion, as was delivered to your lordſhips in February 
oon, at a free conference upon the ſubject matter of the amendments made 
br the lords to the additional bill, tor the appointing and enabling com- 
ones to examine, take, and ſtate the re accounts of the kingdam, 
' jen they deſired to Know the end your lord ps would propoſe to yourtels cs 
ky 2n enquiry into the public accounts, For, ſhould any milapplication ot 
Lnonet', or default of diſtfibution, ap ar in the accounts, your lordfups 
-xngot take COSMIZANCE thereof originally, or otherwiſe, even in your } udicial 
emacity, than at the complaint ot the commons. And, ſhould a failure or 
mt of money appear, it is not in your lordihips power to redreſs it, for the 
un bf all aids is in the commons only; o, if there be any ſurpluſage, the 
or dommons only can apply it to the charge of the enſuing year, But ſhould 
bet he commons give leave to the commiſſioners to attend your lordſhips, no in- 
mation, they caf give againſt any pei ſon whatſoever, can entitle your lord- 


"ths ſhips either to acquit or condemn. Yet, ſince this meſſage, the commons 
Oils 6-4 in your lofdſhips journals a reſolution, declaring, * hat Charles lord 
M. Huntax, auditor of the receipt of the Exchequer, has performed the duty of 
. 1 0 


bs office, &c>* which looks to the commons, as if your lordſhips pretended 
w ene a judgment of acquittal, without any accuſation brought before your 


ta Lrotips, and conſequently without any trial, And that, which makes your 
10.- ardfhips proceedings yet more irregular, it tends to prejudging a cauſe which 
1012 might regularly have come before you, either originally by impeachment, or 
W ke writ of etrot from the courts below. And therefore the commons can tce 
Ne, «oe of their retolution, unlels it he either to intimidate the judges, or pie- 
ond boſſefs a jury. But, if your lordfliips could bave judged in this matter, it 
| the es got appear by your lordſhips journals, that you have had under your 
Br emation the reſpective times of tranimitting the ſeveral ipreſt-rolls to 


the queen's remembrancer; without which 1t is unpoſſible ro know whether 


1819 ks auditör of the teccipt has done his duty accotving to the late act of par- 
lanent,” Theſe reafons being reported, on the 16th of February, by co- 
u'y !: brsl Granville, and afterwards read and apptoved by the houſe, à meſſage 
lisa ws immediately ſent to the lords, to deſire a conference: to which the lords 
Icigu hung the next day agreed, the managers for the commons delivered the ſaid 
cone tafons to their lordthips. The lords upon this, on the 18th, came to the 
Sink flowing refolutions : Firſt, © That the lords have an undoubted right 
1 ch they can never ſuffer to be conteited) to take cognizance originally 
pref df all public accounts, and to enquire into any miſapplication or default in 
, be⸗ tlie didribution of public monies, or into any other nalmanagement whatſo— 
lince erer, Secondly, "That the lords, in theit enquity into, and examination of 
ce the the dbſetvations of the commiſſioners of accounts, in relation to Charles lord 
or tlie Halifax, and in their refolution thereupon, had proceeded according to tie 
xChies es of juſtice, and the evidence, that was betore them. And, "Thirdly, 
hat the commons, in their reaſons delivered at the laſt conference, had wed 
k eral expreſtons and arguments highly reflecting, and altogether unparl:a- 
„ 1s nentary, tending to deſtroy all good correſpondence between the two houcs, 
ncer's ud to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution.“ 
d Ha The queen being apprehenſive of the conſequences of theſe differences be- 
„ une een the two houſes, ſent a meſſage to the lords, on the 224 ot February, 
ance; fr the earl of Nottingham, to make a quick difpatch with the butinets be— 
pelle he them; and the ſame day their lordſhips communicazed the above- 


mentioned reſolution to the commons at a conference which their lordihips 

| Wd defired and appointed. The commons, having the next day taken the 

cc the Wie into conſideration, reſolved, "That a free conicience be deſfited with 
7 res lhe lords upon the lubyject matter of the two laſt conterences ; and ordered 
nd the helf managers to conſider ot what heads were ſit to be urged at the ſaid free 
"rence, which they accordingly did, and the ſaid heads were as follow: 
1.“ That no cognizance, the lords can take of the pubic accounts, can enable 
dem to ſupply any deficiency, or apply any ſurpluſage of the public money, 
„ That the lords can neither acquit or condeinn any perion whatioever, upon 
= ny enury ariling originally in their own honſe, z. That the attempt the 
ran Ai le made, to acquit Charles lord Hallitax, auditor of the receipt 
20 tene Aide xceliequer, is unparliamentary, and not warranted by any precedent : 
ot ! MINE tetolution thereupon plainly contrary to what appears on the records 
rattle Meniſclves, 4+ That the conference, defired by the commons, was in order 
| ) 0 preferve a good correſpondence between both houſes, by offering realons 
Itch u | 4 Prevent the lords from proceeding in a cafe, which they had no precedent 
Sor ; and the commons c xprefſing the conlequences they apprehend 
3 Ig tollow from that reſolution, was neither reflecting nor unparliamen— 
At 116 }, nor tending to deſtroy the good correipondence between the two houſes ; 


edu! * much leſs to the ſubverfion of the conſtitution: And, 5. That the lords 
7 lig at a conference their reſolutions, inſtead of reatons, in anſwer to 
ny * eons of the commons, is not agieeable to the ancient rules and methods 
ha ment vblerved in the conterences between the two houſes.” Theſe 
. Won . ported by colonel Gianville on the 25th, and then read, and 
yt td dale the houle, a meſſage was ſent to the lords, to deſire a tree 
e, : "Ice with their lordſhips, who appointed the ſame immediately in the 
* . chamber, and named the lord Steward, the earl of Carlifle, and the 
* I erbert, Hallifax, and Ferrers, to be their managers. 
„ Thi n for the commons, at the head of whom was Mr. Finch, 
w_ & That © particulars, which they had in direction to infiſt on ; adding, 
t matteh dende; er. they acquainted their lordſhips that the exprefling the conſe- 
accord ns, it w. nch they apprehended might follow from their lordfhips refolu- 
ordfvP hende : not a Charge upon their lord{hips, that they intended that con- 
0 Wies but they would have been pleaſed to have let them know what ule 


61 made of it, or what they unended by it:“ Aud concluded, * That, 


E N G L A N p. TY 


fir John Leviſon Gower, baron Gower of Sittenham in the 
county of York; and Francis Seymour Conway, youngeſt ſon 
of fir Edward Seymour, baron Conway of Ragley, in the 
county of Warwick, with a remainder to his brother, Charles 
Seymour. Great reflections were made upon theſe promotions. 
When fome ſevere things had been thrown out in the houſe of 
commons upon the oppoſition, that they met with from thelords, 
it was inſinuated that it would be eaſy to find men of merit and 
eſtate to make a clear majority in that houſe. This was an open 
declaration of a deſign to pur every thing into the hands and 
power of that party. It was allo an incroachment on one of the 
tendereſt points of the prerogative, to make motions of creating 
peers in the houſe of commons. However, at the ſame time, 
John Harvey, who was of the oppoſite party, was created 
baron of Ickworth in the county of Suffolk, by the intereſt 
of the ducheſs of Marlborovgh with the queenf. The mar- 
quis of Normanby was created duke of the ſame naine, to 


if their lordſhips did controvert any of theſe points, they were ready to main- 
tain them,” The lords made no antwer to any of theic particulars, Except 
to the matter of the retolution relating to the lord Hallttax, upon which they 
acknowledged, © That they were no couit of enquiry to forin any acculi- 
tion, That their proceeding in relation to that lord was no trial, not was 
their refolution any judgment or acquittal; but that he might ſtill be pl v1 + 
cuted as before. But that, which gave occaſion to that proceeding, was the 
reſolution of the houſe of commons, which they tound in he piunted 
vores, reflecting upon a member ot their houſe ; and thereupon they thonght 
fit to give their opinion, which they did in their legitlative authority,” = 

The managers tor the commons rephed, “ That their lordihips having in 
their reſolutions declared, that they had proceeded according to the rules of 
juilice, and the evidence, that was before them, the commons could put no 
other interpretation upon it, than that it was intended as a * judgement :* And 
no * judgment? could be made, where there was no * accuſation ;* and, it it 
was not a judginent, they could not imagine what it did tend to. As to their 
lordilups delivering their opinion, that it was againſt the rules of any court, 
that any judge whattoeve: ſhould deliver his opinion in a cauſe, that might. 
come betore hun; and that this matter night hereafter come judicially betore 
their lordflups. I' at there was a great difference between the vote of tlie 
commons and the retolution of the lords. That the vote ot the houte ot 
commons was but in order to a ptoſecution, which they can ucver vote with— 
out declaring the crime, and they can never come to be judges of it, Thar 
the houſe of commons 1s the grand inqueſt of the nation, and every grand- 
jury, that finds * billa vera* upon an indictment, does by that declare the man 
guiltß. But that the lords have a judicial capacuy, and their retolution, be- 
tore an acculation brought, is preudging the caute, that may come regularly 
betore them. As to the obſervition the commons made, that the lords had 
not examined the reſpective times of trantmitting the impreſt-rolls to the 
queen's remembrancer, the commons managers ſaid, That, as their lord- 
flnps retolution was no judgment, fo this conterence was no trial, But, to 
ew the nallike of their lordfhips 1ctolution, they obterved, the date upon 
the ſeveral impreti-rolls, that had been traninutted to the remembrancer ;; 
and that they apprehend there were ſtill two wanting: That the three latt, 
that were tramtuntted, came not to the remembrancer till January laſt ; the 
two firit on the 23d, the laſt on the 27th; and that the firit of thete three 
unpreſt-rolls was money impreſt to the 211t of February 1500, and td to be 
in the firſt year ot queen Anne; which ſhewed, that the toll was fo far from 
being exanumed or tran{mitted in time, that it was not made up till tince her 
majetty came to the crown. That, as the cuſtom formerly had been to fer 
down the time of the examination ot thote rolls, hnce Mr. Charles Montague 
cams to be the auditor, . he ſet down the month, but not the day: And, fince 
the lord Hallifax was auditor, he hid ſet down neither month nor day; and 
that by bis example, on the three latt intereſt-rolls, the clerk of the pells had 
put no time at all,” 

To this the lord Hallifax, in his own defence, replied, “ That the lords 
reloiution was well founded, Jince they had the rolls themſelves before then, 
and proof upon oath. That, by the words of the act, the auditor was to 
tanimit the unprefi-rolls to the remembrancer half-ycarly, according to the 
utual courle of the exchequer ; which is eight months and tour montts, 
That it was not his duty to trantmit thein immediately to the remembrancer, 


becaute he was to tend them to the clerk of the pelle, who is to examine aud 


hyn them. "That it could not be unagined, thut the auditor ſhould be tied to 
a certain time to tranfmit the rolls to the remembrancer,. becaute they muſt 
tirit go through another hand ; and he never took it, there was any occaltion 
to put dowu the tune he examined them, tor that would appear from the 
tine of the delivery and date of the roll. That there was one Examined by 
the clerk of the rolls, the qth of July, which he did not take to be. the audi 
tot's tault, but to be the duty of the clerk ot the pells to deliver them. That 
every body knew the great trouble, that had been given in his, as well as 
other othces, by the commithoners of accounts; and that no lois hid bap- 
pened by not tranſmitting thete rolls, no proceſs having been iſſued forth tor 
any Years upon them.“ 

The managers for the commons, ſaid, “ That, though half-yeariy ſhou!d 
be when lor eight months and tour months, yet by that they muſt be trams 
mitted twice a year and fo he had tailed in his duty in that reſpect. That to 
coultrue the autient courle of the exchequer in the act of parliament, to be 
meant, chat the clerk of the pells ſhould tranimit the rolls, was a direct con- 
tradiction to the act, that ſays, * the auditor ſhall do it.” That the antient 
courle of the exchequer having not been obſerved, was the occaſion of muk- 
ing that law: and that they thought laws were to be objerved, That indeed 
no proceſs could iflue till the rolls were tranſmitted, and poſſibly might be 
the ground the accounts had been fo long unpatied, to the prejudice of the 
public, And that, in tis lordſhip's apprehenſton, there Was no we to the 
public by not tranſmitting the rolls, night probably be the 1eaton of his 
lor dllup's neglecting his duty.” 

Here the tree conterence broke up; and, the members being returned to 
their reſpective houtes, the commons ordered their managers 10 draw up a 
report ot the ſaid free conference; aud then a motion was made, * That the 
votes of the houſe ſhould not be printed; and that ths might be a ſtanding 
order; which was carried in the affirmative. The lords, on the contrary, 
ordered their proceedings, in relation to the public accounts, to be immedi- 
ately piinted ; whereupon the commons refolved to publith their proceedings 
likeu iſe. | 

Ihe ducheſs obſerves, in the account of her conduct, p. 127, that ſhe 

5 B obtained 
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374 TIN DALI 
which the title of duke of Buckinghamſhire was afterwards 
added 8. 

After the proceedings in the parliament, thoſe of the con- 
vocation, which was called with the parliament, are next to 
be related. Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt-church, was choſen 
prolocutor. At the firſt opening, there was a conteſt between 
the two houſes, that laſted ſome days, concerning an addreſs 
to the queen. The lower-houſe intended to caſt ſome reflec- 
tions on the late reign, in imitation of what the houſe of 
commons had done, and the reflections were ſo worded, as 
moſt of the biſhops were pointed at by them; but, the upper 
houſe refuſing to concur, the lower houſe receded; and both 
agreed at laſt in another addreſs, which was preſented to the 
queen, and in which they exprefled their “ great tenſe of the 
tavour and goodneſs of God, in ſetting her majeſty on the 
throne of her anceſtors, and making her the defender of that 
faith, of which ſhe had been fo glorious an ornament. They 
thanked her majeſty for her many gracious aſſurances of her 
unmoveable reſolution to ſupport and protect the church of 
England, as by law eftabliſhzd, and to continue it to future 
ages, by maintaining the ſucceſhon of the crown in the pro- 
teſtant line.” And told her majeſty, ** That they promiſed 
themſelves, that, whatever might be wanting to reſtore the 
church to it's due rights and privileges, her majeſty would 
have the glory of doing it, and of ſecuring it to poſterity.” 
She told them in anſwer, ** That their concurrence, in this 
dutiful addreſs, was a good preſage of their union in all other 
matters, which was very deſirable for her ſervice, and the 
good of the church.” But they did not anſwer her majeſty's 
expectations. The former conteſt was ſoon revived. Many 
days were not paſſed, before the lower-houle applied to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and his ſuffragans, begging, that 
the matters in diſpute, about which there had been difter— 
ences in two late convocations, concerning the manner of 
tynodical proceedings, and the right of the lower houſe to 
hold intermediate atlemblies, mighr be taken into confidera- 
tion, and ſpeedily determined, that fo buſineſs might not be 
hindered, nor the order and peace of the church diſturbed. 

The biſhops reſolved to offer them all that they could 
without giving up their character and authority, They pro- 
poſed, that, in the intervals of ſellions, the lower houte 
might appoint committees to prepare matters, and, when 
butineſs was brought regularly before them, the archbithop 
would ſo order the prorogations, that they might have ſuth- 
cient time to fit and deliberate about it. This fully ſatisfied 
many of that body: But the majority ſtill inſiſted on the right 
to hold aſſemblies, and continue to act as an houſe in the 
intervals of prorogations, and therefore renewed their re- 
queſt, that ſomething might be offered more effectual ro the 

urpote intended. 

On that day it was ordered by the houſe of commons, that 
Mr, Lloyd (ton of the biſhop of Worceſter) ſhould be prole- 
cuted by the attorney-general, after his privilege as a 
member of the lower houle of convocation was out.“ This 
being taken notice of by the faid lower houſe of convocation, 
they, on the 20th of November, ordered, that their prolo- 
cutor, and three of their members, ſhould wait on Mr. 
Speaker of the honourable houle of commons, to return 
their humble thanks to him, and to that moſt honourable 
houſe, for the great favour which they had on all occaſions 
been pleated to expreſs : And particularly for the late regard 
which they of themſelves, without ſuggeſtion or ſollicitation, 
were pleaſed to have to the privileges of their houſe, in the 
caſe of one of their members, who had the misfortune to fall 
under their diſpleaſure. This was read to Mr. Speaker at his 
houſe, November 21, and the ſame day he read it in the 
houſe of commons; who thereupon patfled a vote, by which 
it was reſolved, © That the houſe would on all occaſions aflert 
the juſt rights and privileges of the lower houſe bf convoca- 


ovt2ined the peerage tor him, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the tories, and 
e:pecially ot the other tour new peers, who, for a while, refuſed the peer- 
„e, it Mr, Harvey, a whig, were adimtted to the fame honour, "Che ducheſs 
brings this. as an mitance of her diftering from the queen in her notions 
about the tories, to which the adds a letter trom the queen, to the tanic 
pPUrpote, 

& I am very glad to find by my dear Mrs. Freeman's, that I was bleſſed 
wn yelterday, that ſhe liked my ſpeech, but I cannot help being extremely 
concerned, you are fo partial to the whigs, becauſe I would not have you, 
and your poor, unfortunate, faithful Morley differ in opinion in the leaſt 
thing. What I faid, when I writ laſt upon this ſubject, does not proceed 
nom any inünuations of the other party; but I know the principles of the 
eliurch of England, and I know thote of the whigs, and that it is that, and 
no other reaſon, which makes me think as I do, of the laſt. And upon my 
word, my dear Mrs, Freeman, you are mightily miſtaken in your notion of 
a true whig : For the character, you give of them, does not in the leait be- 
long to them, but to the church, But { will ſay no more on this ſubject, 
only beg, tor my poor lake, that you would not ſhew more countenance 
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tion.” Which made ſome conclude, that now they ſhout 1 
certainly carry their point. But the archbiſhops and biſho. t 
reſolving to ſtand their ground, the very next day, Now? it 
ber 22, made anſwer to the lower houſe, that they thqyy.. { 
they had offered what was ſufficient towards the ending th c 
differences there had been between them. That the) ol i 
not depart fiom the archbiſhop's right of proroguing 1}, e 
whole convocation, with conſent of his ſuffragans, acc; Ic 
ing to conſtant uſage. That, by the ſame act, by which by at 
convocation is prorogued, the whole buſineſs of the conv... in 
tion is continued in the ſtate it is then in, to that farther g. Cc 
of the next ſeſſion. That they could not admit of their 0 cl 
claim, and that what had been offered, was ſufficient fo; tl. of 
doing of any buſineſs to be done in convocation, | * 

Upon this the lower houſe, repreſenting it as not ſo reaſg.. jo 
able, that cither houſe ſhould be judge over the other in jr; th 
own cauſe, propoſed to refer the controverſy to the quee; th 
deciſion, and to ſuch as ſhe ſhould appoint to hear a: re 
ſettle it. 3 | by 

The biſhops anſwered, that they did not admire their 3. nc 
fecting to expreſs themſelves in a manner, that ſets the 1x; in 
houſes on ſuch an equality, as was inconfiſtent with the epi vo 


copal authority and the archbiſhop's preſidency. That the he 


reckoned themſelves ſafe and happy in the queen's protection, be 
and would pay all due ſubmiſſion to her orders; but cou co 
not think it proper to trouble her with the controverſy: And in. 
that it was not in their power to part with any of thoſe right; a | 
veſted in them by the conſtitution of the church, and the hu, tet 
and cuſtoms of the realm. Indeed it would have been: thi 
firange fight, very acceptable to the enemies of the church, thi 
chiefly to papiſts, to fee the two houſes of convocation plea. ha 
ing their authority and rights before a committee of counc!, the 
that was to determine the matter. The lower houle perce! th: 


ing that, by oppoſing the biſhops in ſo harſh as weil as ba- be 


heard-of a manner, they were repreſented as favoutets of ten 
preſbytery; to clear themſelves of that imputation, addreſſed | 
the upper houſe the ſame day, fignifying their concern to the 


ind themſelves alperted as ill- affected to the metropoincal bi 


and epiſcopal rights: and theretore they thought themlelve: the 
obliged to make and fign the declaration anncxed, . praying Wi the 
their lordſhips not to credit any ſuch evil ſuggeſtions, ail the 
to cauſe their declaration to be entered in their books, pre 

The ſubſtance of their declaration was, ** Whereas they the 
had been ſcandalouſly and maliciouſly repreſented as favourets for 
ot preſbytery, in oppolition to epiſcopacy, they now declar mir 


ed, That they acknowledged the order of biſhops as ſuperior 224 


to preſbyters, to be of divine apoſtolical inſtitution, and the his 
they claimed no rights, but what they conceived necellary to bad 
the very being of the lower houſe of convocation.“ ay 
The paity, that voted together and kept theic intermediate ho 
ſeſſions, ſigned this declaration; and, in an additional 20-0 4 
- . o 0 8 150 
dreſs of the ſame day, defired the biſhops to concur in ſetthng But 
the doctrine of the divine apoſtolical right of epiſcopacy, tha] #24 
it might be the ſtanding rule of the church. This was a hagge 
*attempt to make a canon or conſtitution, without obtaming 1 
a royal licence, which by the ſtature, confirming the fab; von 
ſion of the clergy in Henry VIII's time, made both 17.00 ae 
and all who chote them incur a premunire, For this ce, 
many of the lower houſe, in a ſeparate addreſs to the ate, 0 t 
biſhop, diſclaimed the * declaration' as apprehenhive of 5 251 
danger of ſuch a proceeding, though they did not obi 
1 : q - 2 ; 51 * Y Art It | 
againſt the truth of their doctrine, praying, that then d:!tet $3 
might be entered in their books. | = 
PH © . o * * » + +a 01 
Wpilſt the biſhops were conſidering of an antwer '9 n 
— * - © ; 9. vary © 170 
addreis and declaration, the lower houſe prefented 2 b. 3" 
- 7 1 * eon v Or J 
to the queen, ſhe wing, that, after ten years interrupt G 0 
0 . 4+ : HFS... 8 1 *0OG 0 
holding convocations, ſeveral queſtions aroſe in that in 37: * 
' Wo . . — " 4 
concerning the rights and liberties of the lower nouie, © 1 
. 4 . . 78 E nal 1 
particularly about prorogations and adjournments. 1. 75 
| 
to thoſe, you ſeem to have fo much inclination for, than to die churd le; 
patty.“ 2 were 
2 Other promotions were: The marquis of Caermarthen was * 4 zof 
adnural of the red; Graydon, vice-admiral of the white; Leake, Vern that 
of the blue; Byng, rcar-adnuaral of the red; Dilks, reatudmifd ch , 
white ; and Beaumont, rear-admiral of the blue. On tne 13 wo 4 
three knights of the garter were inſtalled in St. George 5 chapef -# of B | lig 
"The elector of Hanover, by his proxy the lord Mohun; the = 1 of \ 
tord, in perſon; and the duke of Marlborough, by his proxy it. wa! F preſe 
Bathurſt. Two days after, the queen appointed the ch of —_ 112 ſer 
lord-lieutenanr of the county of Leiceſter ; the lord Guildford, = 100 ente 
and the earl of Dyſert, ot Suffolk. On the 2oth of the ſame _ amt de | 
archbiſtop ot York, the carl of CThanet, and the lord Guerniey, TE real lid, 
ted into the privy-council. Ihe next day Jervaſe Fe the earl ( Pref 
baron Pierrepoiut of Ardglats in Ireland; and, on the 24% 1d Edwat 
Rutland was made marquis 2 and duke of Rutland; 4 3100 6 
Haley was, by the intereſt of his brother, the ſpeaker, appolnteh“ 2 
| f 0 


the 11p:et}, in the room of Thomas Done deccaied. Chain 


„% ͤ ͤ 02 


the upper houſe had refuſed a verbal conference. That, in 
the next convocation, the ſame queſtion took place, and that 
it was expected they ſhould abſolutely ſubmit to their lord- 
ſaips judgment, though in their own cauſe, That in this 
convocation, they had applied to their lordſhips to ſuggeſt a 
method to ſettle the matter: But, not ſucceeding, had offer- 
ed to ſubmit it to her majeſty's determination, which their 
locdſhips alſo declined, They therefore fl:d for protection 
ind relief to her majeſty, begging ſhe would call the queſtion 
into her OWN royal audience, &c. The queen promiſed to 
confider their petition, and fend them an anſwer as ſoon as ſhe 
could. By this means the matter was brought into the hands 
of the miniſtry ; the earl of Nottingham was of their fide, 
but confeſſed, he underſtood not the controverſy. The 
odges and the queen's council were ordered to examine, how 
the matter ſtood in point of law, which was thus ſtated to 
them; The conſtant practice, as far as there were books or 
records, was, that the archbiſhop prorogued the convocation 
by a * ſchedule ;* of this the form was to fixed, that it could 
not be altered but by act of parliament : There was a clauſe 
in the * ſchedule,” that continued all matters before the con- 
vocation, in the ſtate in which they were, to the day to which 
be prorogued them: Hence it was evident, that there could 
be no intermediate ſeſſion, for a ſeſſion of the lower houſe 
could, by paſſing a vote in any matter, alter the ſtate it was 
in. What opinion the lawyers came to in this matter was kept 
a ſecret. It was not doubted but they were againſt the pre— 
tenſions of the lower houſe, The queen made no anſwer to 
their addreſs; and it was believed, the reaſon was, becaule 
the anſwer mult, according to the opinion of the lawvers, 
have been contrary to what the lower houſe expected: And 
therefore the miniſters choſe rather to give no anſwer, and 
that it ſhould ſeem to be forgot, than that ſuch a one ſhould 
be given, as would put an end to the debate, which they in— 
tended to cheriſh and ſupport. | 

Mean while, the lower houſe looked on what they did in 
the matter of their declaration as a maſter-piece; for, if the 
bihhops concurred with them, they reckoned they gained 
their point; and, if they refuſed it, they reſolved to make 
dcm, who would not come up to ſuch a poſitive aſſertion of 
be divine right of epiſcopacy, paſs for the ſecret favourers of 

preſbytery. But the biſhops ſaw their deſigns, and therefore 

the archbiſhop ſent them for anſwer, that the preface to the 

form of ordination contained a declaration of three orders of 
miniſters from the apoſtles times, viz. Biſhops, prieſts, 
and deacons, to which they had ſubſcribed : But that he and 
bis brethren conceived, that, without a royal licence, they 
bad not authority to attempt, ena, promulge, or execute, 
any canon, &c. by whatever name it might be called, which 
ſhould concern either doctrine or diſciplme: And that this 
was the opinion of divers learned perſons in their own houſe : 
But that they took notice of their zcal for the epiſcopal order, 
and hoped they would act agrecably to it in their future pro- 
cecdings. ; 

The lower houſe, on February 11, replied, That they 
wondered at their lordſhips caution: That they would not ſo 
much as ſatisfy the lower clergy, that they did not diſſent 
rom them, even in this point too. They took the freedom 
o tell their lordſhips, that they miſtecited the ſtatute of 
25 Hen, VIII, and ſignify to them, that declaring their ſenſe 
concerning a truth in religion, ſpeculative only, and without 
Kquiring either aſſent or obedience, was not forbidden by 
lat act: And intimate their ſorrow, that the reflections of 
Sborant and malicious men, of which they complained to 
mer lordſhips, were rather likely to be confirmed by their 
lordſhips anſwer: And diſcover their reſentment of the 
doung admonition, &c. After this reply, theſe matters were 
"a full ſtand, when the ſeſſion came to an end by the proro- 
Sion of the parliament, 

From thoſe diſputes in convocation, diviſions ran through 
de Whole body of the clergy, and, to fix theſe, new names 
ve found out: They were diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
pf CHURCH and LOW CHURCH. All 
a reated the diflenters with temper and moderation, and 
hi X reſiding conſtantly at their cures, and for labouring 
« a them; that expreſſed a zeal againſt the prince 
fs and for the revolution; that wiſhed well to the 
Ap * and to the alliance againſt France, were repre- 

* ectet favourers of paeſbytery, and as ill-affected to 
; ND, and were called © Low Churchmen:“ It was 
33 they were in the church only, while the law and 

ents were on it's ſide; but that they were ready to 


0 
* dules Barnard the ſurgeon, who had made this touching the ſub- 
| — raillery all his life-time, till he beeame body-ſurgeon at Court, 


n a good perquilite, reſolved all diſliculties by telling his com- 
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give it up, as ſoon as they ſaw a proper time for declaring 
themſelves; With theſe falſe and invidious charactets did the 
high party endeavour to load all thoſe, who could not be 
brought into their meaſures and deſigus. 

About this time the carl of Clarendon's hiſtory was put to 
the prels, after it had lain by thirty years, it being thought 
a proper ſeaſon to publiſh it. For it was now become faſhion- 
able to caſt reproach on her parliamentary tight, on purpoſe 
to affront that of the late King, as well as the right of the 
houſe of Hanover. To do it the more effeQually, the 
queen's heirſhip was traced down from Edward the confeſſor, 
and, as a vifible proof of it, the queen was put upon curing 
the © King's Evil,“ according to the divine gift, deſcended 
on all the hereditary kings from the Confeſſor. Care there- 
fore was taken to inſert it in the public news-papers, in one 
of which it was ſaid; ** Yeſterday the queen was gracioufly 
pleaſed to touch for the King's Evil ſome particular perſons 
in private;* and, three weeks after, December 19, * Yeller- 
day, about twelve at noon, her majeſty was pleated to touch 
at St. James's about twenty perſons atlicted with the King's 
Evil.“ Again, at Bath, October 6, © A great number of 
perions coming to this place, to be touched by the queen's 
majeſty for the evil, her majeſty commanded Dr. Thomas 
Gardiner, her chief ſurgeon, to examine them all particularly, 
which accordingly was done by him; of whom but thirty 
appeared to have the Evil, which he certified by tickets as is 
ulual, and thoſe thirty were all touched that day privately, 
by realon of her majeſty's not having a proper conveniency 
tor the folemnity,” To make the thing the more ſerious, an 
office is inſerted in the liturgy, to be uſed on this occa- 
ſion h. 

The beginning of the war in America proved unfortunate 
through the loſs of vice-adtniral Benbow. He was ſent to 
the Weit-Indies with a 1quadron of men of war, and ſtation-- 
ed at Jamaica to watch the enemy in thole parts. He failed 
trom Port Royal, the 1ith of July 1702, in order to join 
rear-admiral Whetſtone, But having advice, on the 14th, 
by the Colcheſter and Pendennis, who joined him that dav, 
that du Caſſe was expected in thoſe ſeas, he went in fearch of 
him. Du Cafle was carrying the Spaniſh duke of Albuquer- 
que to his government of Mexico with a good number of 
troops on board. Benbow took and deſtroyed by the way 
eight or ten merchant ſhips, and a man of war capable of 
carrying fifty guns. The 19th of Auguſt, he diſcovered du 
Cafle with four large ſhips of war, a trigate of thirty guns, 
which had been a Dutch fly boat, a ſmall ſhip full of ſoldiers, 
with a ſloop and three ſmall veſſels. Bembow, giving him 
chace, and reſolving to fight him, diſpoſed his thips in the 
following line, the Defiance, captain Richard Kirby; the 
Pendennis, captain Thomas Hudſon ; the Windlor, captain 
John Conſtable; the Breda, vice-admiral Benbow with cap- 
tain Fogg ; the Greenwich, captain Cooper Wade ; the Ru- 
by, captain George Walton; and the Falmouth, captain 
Samuel Vincent. Being uneaſy to ſee fome of his thips ſo 
long in coming up, and in diforder, and obſerving, that the 
Defiance and Windſor did not make any haſte to come into 
their ſtation, he ſent to them to make more ſail. The night 
approaching, the admiral ſteered along fide of the enemy, 
and endeavoured to keep near them, though not with a defign 
to attack them before the Defiance was a-breaſt of the head- 
moſt ſhip. But, before this was done, the Falmouth in the 
rear attacked the fly boat, and the Windſor the ſhip a- breaſt 
of her, as alſo did the Defiance. Soon after the admiral was 
obliged to do the ſame, having received the fire of the 
French ſhip a-breaſt of him. The Defiance and Windlor, 
after they had received two or three broadſides from the 
enemy, broke from the line out of gun-ſhot. The two 
ſternmoſt ſhips of the French lay upon the admiral, which 
very much galled him, the ſhips in the rear not coming up 
as they ought. It was four o'clock when'the engagement 
began, and it continued till it was dark. The admiral per- 
ceiving, that the French would decline fighting, if they 
could, reſolved to purſue them; and, believing that, if he 
led himſelf on all tacks, the other captains, for thame, would 
not fail to follow his example, he ordered the following 
line of battle, the Breda, Defiance, Windſor, Greenwich, 
Ruby, Pendennis, and Falmouth. . 

On the 20th, at break of day, the admiral was within 
gun-ſhor of the enemy; but the other ſhips, except the Ru- 
by alone, which was up with him, were three, four, and 
five miles a-ſtern. At two in the afternoon, the ſea-breeze 
riſing, the enemy got into a line, making what ſail they 


panions with a flecr: * Really one could not have thought it, if one had 
not ſeen it.“ Oldm. II. p. 302. 


could 
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could. The other ſhips not coming up, the admiral in the 
Breda, with the Ruby, plied their chace guns on them till 
night, when they left off, but Kept them company all night. 
The 21ſt, at day-light, the admiral, being on the quarter of 
the ſecond ſhip of the enemy, and within point-blank ſhot, 
the Ruby being a-head of him, the French ſhip fired at the 
Ruby, which ſhe returned. The two French ſhips, which 
were a-head, fell off, there being littte wind, and brought 
their guns to bear on the Ruby. The Breda brought her 
guns to bear on the French ſhip, and ſhattered her very much, 
which obliged her to tow off. But the Ruby was likewiſe ſo 
much ſhattered in her maſts, fails, and rigging, that the 
admiral was obliged to lie by her, and ſend boats to tow her 
off, This action held almoſt two hours, during which the rear- 
ſhip of the enemy was a-breaſt of the Defiance and Windſor, 
who never fired a gun, though within point-blank. At eight 
o'clock in the morning, a gale of wind ſpringing up, the ene- 
my made what ſail they could, and the admiral chaſed them, in 
hopes to come up with them. At two that afternoon the ad- 
miral got a- breaſt of two of the ſternmoſt of the enemy's ſhips ; 
and in hopes to diſable them in their maſts and rigging, he be- 
gan to fire on them, as did ſome of the ſhips a-ſtern ; but, lying 
a-breaſt of them, they pointed wholly at him, which galled 
his ſhip much in her rigging, and diſmounted two or three of 
her lower tier guns. However, the admiral made what way 
he could after the French, who uſed all the ſhifts poſſible to 
avoid fighting. The 22d, at'day-light, the Greenwich was 
about three leagues a-ſtern, though the ſignal for the line of 
bottle was never ſtruck night nor day. The reſt of the ſhips 
were indifferently near, except the Ruby ; the enemy being 
about a mile and half a-head. At three in the afternoon, the 
wind turned. to the ſouthward, which before had been 
eaſterly. This gave the enemy the weather-gage ; but, in 
tracking, the admiral fetched within gun-ſhot of the ſtern— 
moſt of them, firing at cach other; but, his line being much 
out of order, and ſome of his ſhips three miles a- ſtern, no- 
thing could be done. In the night the enemy was very un- 
eaſy, altering their courſes very often between the welt and 
north. The 23d, about break of day, the enemy was about 
fix miles abreatt of them; and the fly-boat ſeparated from 
the enemy out of ſight. At ten o'clock, the enemy tacked, 
the wind being at caſt north eaſt,. but variable. The admiral 
fetched within point-blank ſhot of two of them, paſling 
broadſides at each other. Soon after he tacked, and purſued 
them what he could. The Ruby being diſabled, the admi- 
ral ordered her for Port Royal. At eight that evening, the 
Englith ſquadron was about two miles diſtant from the ene- 
my, they ſteering ſouth eaſt, and very little wind; then at 
north-weſt and variable. The admiral ſteered after them, 
but all his ſhips, except the Falmouth, fell much a-ftern. 
At twelve the enemy began to ſeparate. 'The 24th, at two 


in the morning, the 'admiral came up within call of the 


ſterninott, and fired a broadfide, which the French returned. 
At three o'clock, by a chain-ſhot, Benbow's right leg was 


broke in pieces, and he was carried down; but this brave * 


man preſently ordered his cradle on the quarter-deck, and 
continued the fight till day, when appeared the ruins of a 
ſhip of about ſeventy guns. The Falmouth affiſted in this 
affair very much, but no other ſhip. Soon after day, the 
- admiral ſaw the other part of the enemy coming towards 
him with a ſtrong eaſterly gale; and at the ſame time the Wind- 
ſor, Pendennis and Greenwich, a-head of the enemy, came to 
leeward of the diſabled ſhip, ficed their broadfides, paſſed her, 
and ſtood to the ſouthward. Then the Defiance, following 
them, came allo to leeward of the diſabled ſhip, and fired 
part of her broadſide. The diſabled ſhip did not fire above 
twenty guns at the Defiance, before ſhe ran away before the 
wind, lowered both her top-ſails, and ran to leeward of the 
Falmouth, which was then a gun-ſhot to leeward of the ad- 
miral, knotting her rigging, without any regard to the fignal 
of battle, The enemy ſceing the other two Engliſh thips 
Uanding to the ſouthward, and expecting they would have 
tacked and ftood with them, they brought to with their 
heads to the northward ; bur, ſeeing theſe three ſhips did 
not tack, bore down upon the admiral, ran between the diſ— 
abled thip and bim, and ſhot his main top-ſail yard, and 
mattered bis rigging much; none of the other ſhips being 
near him, nor taking any notice of the battle-ſignal. The 
captain Oi the Breda fired two guns at thoſe ſhips a-head, in 
order to put them in mind of their duty; and, on the other 


hand, the French, ſeeing this great diſorder, brought to, 


and lay by their own dilabled ſhip, manned her again, and 
took her in tow. The Breda's rigg ng being much ſhattered, 
the lay by till ten o'clock, and, being then refitted, the ad- 
miral ordered the captain to purſue the enemy, who was then 
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about three miles diſtance to leeward, having the diſablel 
ſhip in tow, ſteering north-eaſt, the wind at ſouth ſouth-wes. 
The admiral, in the mean time, made all the fail after them 
he could, the battle-ſignal being ſtil} out: but the enemy 
taking encouragement from the behaviour of ſome of the 
Engliſh captains, the admiral ordered captain Fogg to (-,, 
to the captains to Keep their line, and to behave them{4y,, 
like men. Upon this, captain Kirkby came on board t. 
admiral, and preſſed him very earneſtly to defiſt from an. 
further engagement; which made the admiral defiroys ;, 
know the opinion of the other captains ; and, according. 
he ordered captain Fogg to make the ſignal for all the other: 
captains to come on board. Moſt of them concurring wih 
captain Kirkby in his opinion not to fight, the admiral, po 
being able to prevail with them to come to any vigotobe 
reſolutions, thought it not fit to venture any further; 
though, at this time, he was a broad-fide of the enemy, and 
had a fair opportunity of fighting them, the maſts and parc 
in a good condition, and tew men killed, except thoſe on 
board the Breda, 

After this unfortunate action, admiral Benbow returned 
Jamaica, where, on the 6th of October, he iſſued out z 
commiſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone, and ſome captain, 
to hold a court-martial, for the trial of the captains Rirkhe, 
Conſtable, Wade, and Hudſon, who were Charged with 
cowardice, breach of orders, and neglect of duty, in th; 
late engagement off Carthagena. The court-martial held 
four days, and, upon full proof, Kirkby and Wade were 
{entenced to be ſhot to death, but the execution to be 
reſpired till her majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. Conf. 
ble was cleared by his own ofhcers and men of cowardice; 
bur, the other crimes being proved againſt him, he was 
caſhiered from the queen's ſervice, with impriſonment during 
her pleaſure, And, as for Hudſon, he died ſome days be- 
fore the trial. Captain Vincent, commander of the ku. 
mouth, and captain Fogg, commander of the admiral's ſhin, 
were alſo tried for figning a paper with captain Kirkby ar: 
the reſt againſt engaging the French, when there was ſo fait 
an opportunity, with probability of fucceſs. But, upon 
their alledging, that they did it only becauſe they were pet 
ſuaded, confidering the cowardly behaviour of thoſe car. 
tain*, that, upon another engagement, they would defer, 
and leave the admiral in the Breda, and the Falmouth, 2 
prey to the enemy: And upon the character given by th: 
admiral, and others, of their great courage and gallant be. 
haviour in the battle, the court thought fit only to ſuſpend 
them from their employment in her majeſty's ſervice; aud 
withal, that their ſuſpenſion ſhould not take place, till tht 
high admiral's pleaſure ſhould be known, The qucen con- 
firmed the ſentence paſſed upon the captains Kirkby, Wade, 
and Conſtable, who were ſent to England in the Briſtol man 
of war; and upon their arrival at Plymouth, on the 
14th of April, 1703, the two firſt were immediately ſhot t9 
* death. 

Admiral Benbow was very ſenſibly concerned at this diſap- 
pointment, and, having languiſhed for ſome time, died it 
laſt, on the 4th of November 1702, of the wounds, wil 
he had received in the engagement, being extremely 4 
mented, as one of the braveſt and moſt expericaced bes 
othcers, that England ever bred. He was born at varewr 
bury 1n the county of Salop, and educated in the free [C100 
there: And though his family was of good rank, yet it has 
been fo reduced, that he was bound apprentice to a Wat! 
man. He afterwards uſed the ſeas, and became a privates 
(as they themſelves called it) in the Welt Indies. In pie. 
ceis of time he was made maſter of attendance at Jeptiv's 
where he continued ſeveral years. In the late war de 84 
employed in bombarding St Malo, and by quick gracz1! 
railed to be a flag-olficer, and ſent admiral of a ſquadron (9 
the Welſt-Indies. He was a man of remackable temperan®: 
and naturally charitable. As for his military virtues, ® 
was bold and daring, and undaunted in the midſt of dang 
In a letter to his wife, after the engagement, he tells 1 
* 'That the loſs of his leg did not trouble him half ſo mv" 
as the villainous treachery of fome of the captains un 
him, which hindered him from totally deſ(toying the Fresch 
ſquadron.” He was abour fifty years old when he died. J 

Not long after colonel Robert Daniel arrived 4 re 
Royal from Carolina, and brought account, that colo“ 
Moore, governor of that plantation, marched from Gao 
Town in South Cirolina with five hundred men, in order 
attack a colony of the Spaniards about three hundted d 
diſtant, called St. Auguſtin hear the Gulph of Florioa; 
ſoon poſſefled himſelf of the town, the inhabitants fett!“ 


; i p i 4 Ve! 
With their bett effects into a ſtrong fort, ſurrounded b) "I 


I e 


deep and broad moat (in which they had laid up proviſions 
enough to laſt them four months) where they defended them- 
ſclres very obſtinately, It being impoſſible to take this fort 
br ſtorm, colonel 'Moore cauſed it to be blocked up, and 
{ent colonel Daniel to Port Royal to borrow a mortar and 
ome ſhells to bombard it, and doubred not, that he ſhould, 
be that means, ſoon force them to ſurrender, If this expe- 
dition had ſucceeded, it would have greatly contributed to 
he ſecurity of South Carolina, there being no other place, 
from whence they could afterwards be diſturbed, except a 
mall ſettlement, which the French called the Palliſadoes, 
bout two hundred miles farther in the country to the well- 
| wird, But, ſome French and Spaniſh gallcons being arrived 
1 St. Auguſtin before the return of colonel Daniel, Moore 
| was obliged to raiſe the blockade, and to return to his 
gorernment by land, after having burnt the ſhip in which he 


came. 


Nl Some time before letters brought advice, that ſome frigates 
5 of Engliſh privateers attacked a place called Toulon on the 
on WE continent, about ten leagues from Carthagena, which they 

ook, plundered, and burnt. Thence they failed to Caledo- 
% va, went up the river Darien, and ſo conſorting with the 
2 lalans, were carried by them in twelve days march to rac 
's, old mines at Santa Cruz de Cana near Santa Maria. The 
„och day of their march, they came to an out- guard of ten 
nen, which the Spaniards had at ſome diſtance from the 
de ice, of whom they took nine; but the other eſcaping gave 
14 WE ;otice at the mines of their approach, upon which the richeſt 
te or the inhabitants retired from thence with their money and 
be erels. However the Engliſh party, which conſiſted of about 
a. WH our huodred men, being come up, took the fort, and pol- 
e; WE: led themſelves of the mines, where there remained about ſe- 
was venty negroes, whom they ſet to work, and continued there one 
ins ind twenty days, in which time they got above eighty pounds 


>:- Wh weight of gold duſt. They alſo found ſeveral parcels of 
Ine, which the inbabitants had buried at leaving that place. 


hin, rde Engliſh, at their departure, burnt all the town, except 
an me church, and returned to their floops, bringing away the 
tet WWnegroes. Some went further up the river in their ſloops, 
ben being a defign upon another gold mine, called Chocoa, 
pet ind two of the ſloops commanded by Plowman and Grandy 
ca- Wailing towards Cuba, landed near Trinidado ; and with an 
fect, Nondred and fifty men took the town, burnt a great part of 
'n, 1 i, and brought off a very conſiderable booty. 
tte . On the 5th of March, colonel Codrington, governor of 
t be- ie Leeward Iſlands in America, came with the land-forces 
perl Wunder his command on board a 1quadron of men of war, with 
; and ers privateers, and other veſſels, before the ifland of 
tte Poadalupe, receiving ſeveral ſhot from the ſhore, though 
con- {Wſvithout doing any other miſchief, than killing one man, and 
Vade, {Wwounding a boy. The colonel ſtood off till the roth, waiting 
men Wor the Maidſtone, and the ſmall veſſels, that carried the 
1 the Frroviſion and ammunition. Upon the 12th, colonel Byam, 
hot 10 rich his own regiment, and two hundred of colonel Whe- 
Wham's men landed by break of day, at a place called Les 
dihp- WW tits Habitants, where they met with ſome oppoſition, but 
id et Noon conſtrained the enemy to retire. About nine in the 
vhich Vorning, colonel Whetham landed in a bay to the north- 
ly ed of a town called La Bayliffe, where he met with a 
c \-2 WP'porous refiſtance from all the enemies forces poſted in very 
arevl- od and advantageous breaſt-works, plying the Engliſh 
{ch00! eh their great and ſmall ſhot; yet, notwithſtanding all their 
it had ee, the Engliſh marched up to their intrenchments with 
Ware! deir muſkets ſhouldered, not firing a ſhot, till they could 
ivatect the muzzles of their guns upon the enemy's breaſt-works. 
la pro- lere the Engliſh had three captains killed, before they made 
pt BP ein ſelves maſters of the enemy's intrenchments; which 
ne e did about noon, and in an hour after, of La Bayliffe, 
dati the Jacobines church, which the enemy had fortified, 
dr0 ol ten pieces of their cannon. About two, the Engliſh 
peracce Ha platform with three pieces of cannon; and the marine 
wes, e went attacked the Jacobine plantation and breaſt-work 
angets Welong the Jacobines river, which the enemy quitted upon 


11s bung of two vollies only of ſmall ſhot upon them. The 
» muces "tay the Engliſh poſleſſed themſelves of the great town 
1s vol be Baſle Terre, and forced the enemy to retire into the 
 Frencl alle and fort, which they defended till the third of April, 


ed. 


I 
F Port \ Father Daniel, though he mentions this deſcent of the Engliſh on Gua- 
-olo"l il a conceals all theſe circumitances to their advantage, and pretends, 
hp artes loaf, Do tepulied with lots by the heur Auger, governor of the land. 
1 "Tai e Larrey lays, that, Monſieur Gabaret arriving at Fort St. Mary's 
order NH "0 itigates, a flute, nine armed barks, and ſeven hundred men for the 
M miles pt v1 the inhabitants, the Englith did not think themſelves a force ſut- 
Ida: be nl ene them, and therefore reimbarked. The Author of the 
dete Yar ak in America, Vol. II. 187, aflerts, 1 hat wr ſucceſſes ot 
1 „ 6 u were rendered fruitlets, by fome unhappy di ferences among 
7 i | Wanders ; though ſomething mult be imputed to the vigorous detetice 
erf 
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and then, blowing them up, retired to the mountains. The 
Engliſh had now nothing to do but to ſend out parties 10 
burn and deſtroy the enemy's houſes, works, lugar-cancs, 
and proviſions, to ravage the country, and to bring in what 
cattle and plunder they could find; after which they burnt 
the town to the ground, razed the fortifications, took the 
beſt of the guns on board, and made their retreat withour 
the loſs of a man, and, reimbarking, returned to St. Chriſto— 
pher's', But to return to Europe. 

Whilſt the queen was beſtowing her favours on the church 
party in England, ſome alterations were made in Scotland, 
which were as advantageous to the anti-revolutioners and 
epilcopaſians, as they were diſpleaſing to the pretbyterians. 
The earl of Marchmonr, lord chancellor; the carl of Mel 
vil, preſident of the council; earl of Selkirk, lord regiſter ; 
Adam Cockburne, of Ormiſlon, treaſurer-deputy; fir John 
Maxwell, of Pollock, juſtice-clerk ; earl of Leven, govet - 
nor of the caltle of Edinburgh ; and the earl of Hyndtord, 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, were all laid afide. On the 
other hand, the duke of Qucenſberry, and the lord viſcount 
Tarbat, were made ſecretaries of ſtate; and the carl of Sca— 
field, chancellor; the marquis of Annandale, prefident of 
the council; the earl of Tullibardin, (atterwards duke of 
Athol) lord privy-ſeal ; the lord Boyle, treaſuter-deputy; 
Mr. Roderick Mackenzey, of Prefton-Hall, jultice-clerk ; 
lir James Murray, of Philiphaugh, lord regilter ; and the 
earl of March, governor of Edinburgh-caſtle. And though 
all theſe, except the earl of March, had, at or fince the 
revolution, been deeply engaged againſt the intereſt of king 
James and his family; yet the duke of Qucenſberty and his 
two dependents, the lord Boyle and fir James Murray, pre- 
tended to be quite of another mind: the marquis of Annan - 
dale, earl Seaficld, and viſcount Tarbat valued themſelves 
upon having, once, oppoſed king William; and the marquis, 
every body believed, would, it kindly dealt with, go along 
with the prevailing party. But, before this change in the 
miniltry was pertected, the ſcantinels of the funds provided 
by the laſt parliament, and the difficulties in collecting them, 
rendered it abſolutely neccflary to call a new parliament to fit 
in the ſpring of the year 1703. And therefore the carl of 
Seatield, then ſecretary of ſtate, came down from London to 
Scotland, to influence the elections, which by a concurrence 
ot teveral accidents were ſo managed, that a greater number 
ot anti-ievolutioners were choſen than had been known in any 
former parliament. . At the ſame time, duke Hamilton, and 
tome others, who had bcen the greateſt perſecutors of the 
pretbyterians, ſet up for patrons of the epilcopa! ciergy, and 
obtained from the queen a letter to the privy- council of Scot— 
land, wherein, among other things, ſhe ſaid; © We do, in 
the firſt place, recommend to your care the church now efta-: 
bliſhed by law, in its ſuperior and inferior judicatures, ſuch 
as ſethions, preſbyters, ſynods, and general aſſemblies; as 
alſo in the exerciſe of their holy functions, and in what con- 
ceins their perſons and benefices. We are informed, that 
there are are many diffenters who, albeit they differ from the 
eltablithed church in opinion as to church-government and 
form, yet are of the proteſtint reformed religion, ſome oi 
which are in poſſefſion of benefices, and others exerciſe their 
worſhip in miceting-houſes. It is our royal pleafure, that 
they ſhould be directed to live ſuitably to the reformed teli— 


gion, which they profeſs, ſubmiſſively to our laws; decently ' 


and regularly with relation to the Church eſtabliſhed by law, 
as good Chriſtians and ſubjects; and, in ſo doing, that they 
be protected in the pezceable poſſeſſion of their religion, and 
10 their perſons and eſtates, according to the laws of the King- 
dom. And we recommend to the clergy of the eſtabliſhed 
diſciphne their living in brotherly-love and communion with 
ſuch dillenters.” | 

Encouraged by theſe expreſhons and the queen's repeated 
aſlurances, that the would maintain the Church of England, 
and even the leaſt member of it, in all their juſt rights and 
privileges; the epiſcopal clergy framed an ad.irets, to which, 
with great pains and many indirect methods, they procured 
many fubſcriptions, and which was preſented to the queen, 
the 13th of March, by Dr. Skeen and Dr. Scot, introduced 
by the duke of Queenſberry (who nine days before had been 
appointed high-commaillioner) and viſcount Tarbat *. 


of the French, and the ſickneſs of the Engliſh ſoldiers ; which obliged the 
general to reimbark his men, after they were 10 neat making a conqueſt of 
the whole iſland. - 


k The addreſs was as follows. 


© We, your majeſty's moſt humble, dutiful, loyal, and moſt obedient 

ſubjects, look on it as no tmall bleſſing to have a queen of our ancient race 

of kings, who has always been a pattern of virtue, and a conſtant ſupporter 

and owner of the true reformed WOW religion; and who, ſince her * 
5 C. | 
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could. The other ſhips not coming up, the admiral in the 
Breda, with the Ruby, plied their chace guns on them till 
night, when they left off, but kept them company all night. 
The 21ſt, at day-light, the admiral, being on the quarter of 
the ſecond ſhip of the enemy, and within point-blank ſhot, 
the Ruby being a-head of him, the French ſhip fired at the 
Ruby, which ſhe returned. The two French ſhips, which 
were a-head, fell off, there being littte wind, and brought 
their guns to bear on the Ruby. The Breda brought her 
guns to bear on the French ſhip, and ſhattered her very much, 
which obliged her to tow off. But the Ruby was likewiſe ſo 
much ſhattered in her maſts, fails, and rigging, that the 
admiral was obliged to lie by her, and ſend boats to tow her 
off, This action held almoſt two hours, during which the rear- 
ſhip of the enemy was a-breaſt of the Defiance and Windſor, 
who never fired a gun, though within point-blank. At eight 
o'clock in the morning, a gale of wind ſpringing up, the ene- 
my made what ſail they could, and the admiral chaſed them, in 
hopes to come up with them. At two that afternoon the ad- 
miral got a- breaſt of two of the ſternmoſt of the enemy's ſhips ; 
and in hopes to diſable them in their maſts and rigging, he be- 
gan to fire on them, as did ſome of the ſhips a-ſtern ; but, lying 
a-breaſt of them, they pointed wholly at him, which galled 
his ſhip much in her rigging, and diſmounted two or three of 
her lower tier guns, However, the admiral made what way 
he could after the French, who uſed all the ſhifts poſſible to 
avoid fighting. The 22d, at'day-light, the Greenwich was 
about three leagues a-ſtern, though the ſignal for the line of 
b:ttle was never ſtruck night nor day. The reſt of the ſhips 
were indifferently near, except the Ruby ; the enemy being 
about a mile and half a-head. At three in the afternoon, the 
wind turned to the ſouthward, which before had been 
eaſterly, This gave the enemy the weather-gage ; but, in 
racking, the admiral fetched within gun-ſhot of the ſtern- 
moſt of them, firing at each other; but, his line being much 
out of order, and ſome of his ſhips three miles a- ſtern, no— 
thing could be done. In the night the enemy was very un- 
eaſy, altering their courſes very often between the welt and 
north. The 23d, about break of day, the enemy was about 
fix miles abreaſt of them; and the fly-boat feparated from 
the enemy out of ſight. At ten o'clock, the enemy tacked, 
the wind being at caſt north eaſt, but variable. The admiral 
fetched within point-blank ſhot of two of them, paſting 
broadfides at each other. Soon after he tacked, and purſued 
them what he could. The Ruby being dilabled, the admi- 
ral ordered her for Port Royal. At eight that evening, the 
Englith ſquadron was about two miles diſtant from the ene- 
my, they ſteering ſouth eaſt, and very little wind ; then at 
north-weſt and variable. The admiral fteered after them, 
but all his ſhips, except the Falmouth, fell much a-ftern, 
At twelve the enemy began to ſeparate. The 24th, at two 
in the morning, the admiral came up within call of the 
ſterninoſt, and fired a broadfide, which the French returned. 
At three o'clock, by a chain-ſhot, Benbow's right leg was 


broke in pieces, and he was carried down ; but this brave * 


man preſently ordered his cradle on the quarter-deck, and 
continued the fight till day, when appeared the ruins of a 
ſhip of about ſeventy guns. The Falmouth aſffiſted in this 
affair very much, but no other ſhip. Soon after day, the 
admiral faw the other part of the enemy coming towards 
him with a ſtrong eaſterly gale; and at the ſame time the Wind- 
for, Pendennis and Green wich, a-nead of the enemy, came to 
leeward of the diſabled ſhip, ficed their broadfides, paſſed her, 
and ſtood to the ſouthward. Then the Defiance, following 
them, came alſo to leeward of the diſabled ſhip, and fired 
part of her bioadſide. The diſabled ſhip did not fire above 
twenty guns at the Defiance, before ſhe ran away before the 
wind, lowered both her top-tails, and ran to leeward of the 
Falmouth, which was then a gun-ſhot to leeward of the ad- 
miral, knotting her rigging, without any regard to the ſignal 
of battle, The enemy ſceing the other two Engliſh thips 
Uanding to the ſouthward, and expecting they would have 
tacked and ftood with them, they brought to with their 
heads to the northward ; but, ſeeing theſe three ſhips did 
not tack, bore down upon the admiral, ran between the dil- 
abled thip and him, and ſhot his main top-ſail yard, and 
ihatrered bis rigging much; none of the other ſhips being 
near him, nor taking any notice of the battle-fignal. The 
captain ot the Breda fired two guns at thoſe ſhips a-head, in 
order to put them in mind of their duty; and, on the other 


hand, the French, ſeeing this great diſorder, brought to, 


and lay by their own dilabled ſhip, manned her again, and 
took her in tow, The Breda's rigg ng being much ſhattered, 
ſhe lay by till ten o'clock, and, being then refitted, the ad- 
mit al ordered the captain to purſue the enemy, who was then 
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captain Kirkby in his opinion not to fight, the admiral, 


about three miles diſtance to leeward, having the diſabjed 
ſhip in tow, ſteering north-eaſt, the wind at ſouth ſouth-weß 
The admiral, in the mean time, made all the fail after them 
he could, the battle-ſignal being till out: but the enemy 
taking encouragement from the behaviour of ſome of the 
Engliſh captains, the admiral ordered captain Fogg to fg 
to the captains to keep their line, and to behave them{y,. 
like men. Upon this, captain Kirkby came on board t, 
admiral, and preſſed him very earneſtly to defiſt from an 
further engagement ; which made the admiral deſtrous ;, 
know the- opinion of the other captains ; and, accordingly 
he ordered captain Fogg to make the ſignal for all the othe; 
captains to come on board. Moſt of them concurring j;1 
not 
being able to prevail with them to come to any viporow 
reſolutions, thought it not fit to venture any further; 
though, at this time, he was a broad-fide of the enemy, ard 
had a fair opportunity of fighting them, the maſts and var; 
in a good condition, and tew men killed, except thoſe on 
board the Breda, 

After this unfortunate action, admiral Benbow return: +» 
Jamaica, where, on the 6th of October, he iſſued cut ; 
commiſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone, and ſome cptaing, 
to hold a court-martial, for the trial of the captains Firkhe, 
Conſtable, Wade, and Hudſon, who were Charged with 
cowardice, breach of orders, and neglect of duty, in the 
late engagement off Carthagena. The court-martial held 
four days, and, upon full proof, Kirkby and Wade were 
{entenced to be ſhot to death, but the execution to be 
reſpited till her majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. Cor. 
ble was cleared by his own ofhcers and men of cowardice; 
but, the other crimes being proved againſt him, he wa 
caſhiered from the queen's ſervice, with impriſonment during 
her pleaſute. And, as for Hudſon, he died ſome days be 
fore the trial. Captain Vincent, commander of the Fl. 
mouth, and captain Fogg, commander of the admiral's ſhin, 
were alſo tried for figning a paper with captain Kirkby are 
the reſt againſt engaging the French, when there was ſo fait 
an opportunity, with probability of ſucceſs. But, upon 
tacir alledging, that they did it only becauſe they were per- 
ſuaded, conſidering the cowardly behaviour of thoſe cap. 
tain*, that, upon another engagement, they would defer, 
and leave the admiral in the Breda, and the Falmouth, 1 
prey to the enemy : And upon the character given by the 
admiral, and others, of their great courage and gallant be. 
haviour 11 the battle, the court thought fit only to ſuſpend 
them from their employment in her majeſty's ſervice; and 
withal, that their ſuſpenſion ſhould not take place, till the 
high admiral's pleaſure ſhould be known, The qucen con- 
tirmed the ſentence paſſed upon the captains Kirkby, Wade, 
and Conſtable, who were ſent to England in the Briſtol! man 
of war; and upon their arrival at Plymouth, on tht 
14th of April, 1703, the two firſt were immediately ſhot t 
death. 

Admiral Benbow was very ſenfibly concerned at this dilap: 
pointment, and, having languiſhed for ſome time, died 4 
laſt, on the 4th of November 1702, of the wounds, ich 
he had received in the engagement, being extremely 4 
mented, as one of the braveſt and moſt experienced ber 
othcers, that England ever bred. He was born at varew 
bury in the county of Salop, and educated in the free [C900 
there: And though his family was of good rank, yet it has 
been ſo reduced, that he was bound apprentice to a Wat 
man. He afterwards uſed the ſeas, and became a private? 
(as they themſelves called it) in the Weſt Indies. I pit 
ceſs of time he was made maſter of attendance at Jeptiv'® 
where he continued ſeveral years. In the late war e 4 
employed in bombarding St Malo, and by quick grad 
raiſed to be a flag-officer, and ſent admiral of a {quadro" © 
the Weſt Iodies. He was a man of remarkable temperie 
and naturally charitable. As for his military virtues, ® 
was bold and daring, and undaunted in the midſt of dangers 
In a letter to his wife, after the engagement, be tell d 
That the loſs of his leg did not trouble him half ſo mut“ 
as the villainous treachery of ſome of the captains vnc 
him, which hindered him from totally deſt:oying the French 
ſquadron.” He was about fifty years old when he died. a 

Not long after colonel Robert Daniel arrived 4 4 
Royal from Carolina, and brought account, that colo“ 
Moore, governor of that plantation, marched from Ours 
Town in South Carolina with five hundred men, in orders 
attack a colony of the Spaniards about three hungrcs wy 
diſtant, called St. Auguſtin hear the Gulph of Floficn 
ſoon poſſefled himfelt of the town, the inhabitants reti'''s 
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with their betl effects into a ſtrong fort, ſurrounded ®) * 
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deep and broad moat (in which they had laid up proviſions 
enough to laſt them four months) where they defended them- 
{ves very obſtinately, It being impoſſible to take this fort 
be ſtorm, colonel Moore caulcd it to be blocked up, and 
ſent colonel Daniel to Port Royal to borrow a mortar and 
ome ſhells to bombard it, and doubred not, that he ſhould, 


dy that means, ſoon force them to ſurrender, If this expe- 


dition had ſucceeded, it would have greatly contributed to 


ide ſecurity of South Carolina, there being no other place, 
from whence they could afterwards be diſturbed, except a 


mall ſettlement, which the French called the Palliſadoes, 
bout two hundred miles tarther in the country to the well- 


verd. But, ſome French and Spaniſh galleons being arrived 
| 1 St. Auguſtin before the return of colonel Daniel, Moore 


was obliged to raiſe the blockade, and to return to his 


| covernment by land, after having burnt the ſhip in which he 
came. 


Some time before letters brought advice, that ſome frigates 


3 Engliſh privateers attacked a place called Toulon on the 
E ontinent, about ten leagues from Carthagena, which they 
wok, plundered, and burnt. Thence they failed to Caledo- 
via, went up the river Darien, and fo conſorting with the 
Indians, were carried by them in twelve days march to the 
old mines at Santa Cruz de Cana near Santa Maria. The 
ET rinth day of their march, they came to an out-guard of ten 
| men, which the Spaniards had at ſome diſtance from the 
place, of whom they took nine; but the other eſcaping gave 
notice at the mines of their approach, upon which the richeſt 
Jof the inhabitants retired from thence with their money and 
-wels, However the Engliſh party, which conſiſted of about 
tour hundred men, being come up, took the fort, and pol- 
ſelled themſelves of the mines, where there remained about ſe— 


venty negroes, whom they ſet to work, and continued there one 


Land twenty days, in which time they got above eighty pounds 
weight of gold duſt. They allo found ſeveral parcels of 
Irlne, which the inhabitants had buried at leaving that place. 
Ihe Engliſh, at their departure, burnt all the town, except 
Ie church, and returned to their floops, bringing away the 
Iregrocs. Some went further up the river in their floops, 
Ibaring a deſign upon another gold mine, called Chocoa, 
land two of the ſloops commanded by Plowman and Grandy 
Waling towards Cuba, landed near Trinidado; and with an 
Thundred and fifty men took the town, burnt a great part of 


tit, and brought off a very confiderable booty. 
| On the jth of March, colonel Codrington, governor of 
the Leeward Iſlands in America, came with the land- forces 
under his command on board a ſquadron of men of war, with 
divers privateers, and other veſſels, before the iſland of 
Poadalupe, receiving ſeveral ſhot from the ſhore, though 
Iwithout doing any other miſchief, than killing one man, and 
Founding a boy. The colonel ſtood off till the 10th, waiting 
Wor the Maidſtone, and the ſmall veſſels, that carried the 
proviſion and ammunition. Upon the 12th, colonel Byam, 
Pi his own regiment, and two hundred of colonel Whe— 
bam's men landed by break of day, at a place called Les 
Petits Habitants, where they met with ſome oppoſition, but 
Yoon conſtrained the enemy to retire, About nine in the 
Morning, colonel Whetham landed in a bay to the north- 
Fard of a town called La Bayliffe, where he met with a 
Pigorous reſiſtance from all the enemies forces poſted in very 
ood and advantageous breaſt-works, plying the Engliſh 
eh their great and ſmall ſhot; yet, notwithſtanding all their 
Pie, the Engliſh marched up to their intrenchments with. 
Der muſkets ſhouldered, not firing a ſhot, till they could 
$i) the muzzles of their guns upon the enemy's breaſt-works. 
Ficre the Engliſh had three captains killed, before they made 
Ponſelves maſters of the enemy's intrenchments; which 
Dey did about noon, and in an hour after, of La Bayliffe, 
id the Jacobines church, which the enemy had fortified, 
d of ten pieces of their cannon. About two, the Engliſh 
Pok a platform with three pieces of cannon; and the marine 
Fement attacked the Jacobine plantation and breaſt-work 
dong the Jacobines river, which the enemy quitted upon 
P* Wing of two vollies only of ſmall ſhot upon them. The 
"it day the Engliſh pofl: fled themſelves of the great town 
Wed Baſle Terre, and forced the enemy to retire into the 
eand for, which they -defended till the third of April, 


15 

bender Daniel, though he mentions this deſcent of the Engliſh on Gua- 
e, conceals all theſe circumſtances to their advantage, and pretends, 

1. bey were tepulſed with lots by the fieur Auger, governor of the iſland. 

2 Larrey lays, that, Monſieur Gabaret arriving at Fort St. Mary's 

I , gates, a flute, nine armed barks, and ſeven hundred men for the 
"<0 the inhabſitants, the Engliſh did not think themſelves a force ſuf- 


er 2 A . , 
"10 withſtand them, and therefore reimbarked. 'The Author of the 


pre in America, Vol. II. 187, aflerts, That all the ſucceſſes of 
Apeqition w 


couunande rs j 


Run Eg, 


ere rendered fruitleſs, by ſome unhappy differences among 
though ſomething mult be imputed to the vigorous detence 
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and then, blowing them up, retired to the mountains. The 
Engliſh had now nothing to do but to ſend out parties 10 
burn and deſtroy the enemy's houſes, works, lugar-cancs, 
and proviſions, to ravage the country, and to bring in what 
cattle and plunder they could find; after which they burnt 
the town to the ground, razed the fortifications, took the 
beſt of the guns on board, and made their retreat without 
the loſs of a man, and, reimbarking, returned to St. Chriſto- 
pher's', But to return to Europe. 

Whilſt the queen was beſtowing her favours on the church- 
party in England, ſome alterations were made in Scotland, 
which were as advantageous to the anti-revolutioners and 
epilcopalians, as they were diſpleaſing to the preſbyterians. 
The earl of Marchmont, lord chancellor; the carl of Mel— 
vil, prefident of the council; carl of Selkirk, lord regiſter ; 
Adam Cockburne, of Ormiſlon, treaſurer-deputy; fir Jobn 
Maxwell, of Pollock, juſtice-clerk ; earl of Leven, gover - 
nor of the caſtle of Edinburgh; and the earl of Hyndford, 
one of the ſecretarics of ſtate, were all laid afide. On the 
other hand, the duke of Queenſherry, and the lord viſcount 
Tarbat, were made ſecretaries of ſtate; and the carl of S:a- 
neld, chancellor ; the marquis of Annandale, preſident ot 
the council; the earl of Tullibardin, (atterwards duke of 
Athol) lord privy-leal ; the lord Boyle, treaſuter-deputy; 
Mr. Roderick Mackenzey, of Pretton-Hall, jultice-clerk ; 
fir James Murray, of Philiphaugh, lord regilter ; and the 
earl of March, governor of Edinburgh-caſtle. And though 
all theſe, except the earl of March, had, at or fince the 
revolution, been deeply engaged againſt the intereſt of king 
James and his family; yet the duke of Queentberry and his 
two dependents, the lord Boyle and fir James Murray, pre- 
tended to be quite of another mind: the marquis of Annan- 
dale, earl Scafield, and viſcount Tarbat valued themſelves 
upon having, once, oppoſed king William; and the marquis, 
every body believed, would, it kindly dealt with, go along 
with the prevailing party. But, before this change in the 
miniltry was perfected, the ſcantineſs of the funds provided 
by the laſt parliament, and the difficulties in collecting them, 
rendered it abſolutely neceſlary to call a new parliament ro fit 
in the ſpring of the year 1703. And therefore the carl of 
Seatield, then ſecretary of ſtate, came down*from London to 
Scotland, to influence the elections, which by a concurrence 
ot ſeveral accidents were ſo managed, that a greater number 
of anti-ievolutioners were choſen than had been known in any 
former parliament. At the ſame time, duke Hamilton, and 
lome others, who had bcen the greateſt perſecutors of the 
pretbyterians, ſet up for patrons of the epilcopa! clergy, and 
obtained from the queen a letter to the privy- council of Scot— 
land, wherein, among other things, ſhe ſaid: © We do, in 
the firſt place, recommend to your care the church now efta- 
bliſhed by law, in its ſuperior and inferior judicatures, ſuch 
as ſeſſions, preſbyters, ſynods, end general aſſemblies; as 
alſo in the exerciſe of their holy functions, and in what con- 
ce:ns their perſons and benefices. We are informed, that 
there are are many diflenters who, albeit they differ from the 
eltablithed church in opinion as to church-government and 
form, yet are of the proteſtinr reformed religion, ſome oi 
which are in poſſeſſion of benefices, and others exerciſe their 
worſhip in niceting-houſes. It is our royal pleafure, that 
they ſhould be directed to live ſuitably to the reformed teli— 


gion, which they profeſs, ſubmiſſively to our laws ; decently ' 


and regularly with relation to the church eſtabliſhed by law, 
as good Chriſtians and ſubjects ; and, in lo doing, that they 
be protected in the pezceable poſſeſſion of their religion, and 


in their perſons and eſtates, according to the laws of the King, 


dom. And we recommend to the clergy of the eſtabliſhed 


diſciphne their living in brotherly-love and communion with 


ſuch dillenters.” 


Encouraged by theſe expreſſions and the queen's repeated 
aſlurances, that the would maintain the Church of England, 
and even the leaſt member of it, in all their juſt rights and 
privileges ; the epiſcopal clergy framed an ad.irets, to which, 
with great pains and many indirect methods, they procured 
many fubſcriptions, and which was preſented to the queen, 
the 13th of March, by Dr. Skeen and Dr. Scot, introduced 
by the duke of Queenſberry (who nine days before had been 
appointed high-commillioner) and viſcount Tarbat . 


of the French, and the ſickneſs of the Engliſh ſoldiers ; which obliged the 
general to reimbark his men, after they were ſo near making a conqueſt of 
the whole iſland. - 


k The addreſs was as follows. 


© We, your majeſty's moſt humble, dutiful, loyal, and moſt obedient 

ſubjects, look on it as no imall blefſing to have a queen of our ancient race 

of kings, who has always been a pattern of virtue, and a conſtant ſupporter 

and owner of the true reformed r religion; and who, ſince her yo 
5 
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The queen in her anſwer aſſured them of her protection, 
and endeavours to ſupply their neceſſities as far as conveniently 
ſhe could, and recommended them to live in peace and Chril- 
tian love with the clergy, who were by law inveſted with the 
church-government in her ancient kingdom of Scotland, 
The next thing, which the enemies of the revolution im- 
roved to their advantage, was a proclamation of indemnity 
publiſhed by the queen, on the 6th of March 1502-3. It 
was ſet up for a maxim by the new miniſtry, that all 
the Jacobites were to be invited home ; and therefore the 
proclamation was of a very large extent, indemnifying all 
perſons for all treaſons committed before April laſt, without 
any limitation of time for; their coming home to accept df 
this grace, and without demanding any ſecurity of them for 
the future. Upon this conſiderable numbers of Jacobites 
came over to Scotland from St. Germain's and other parts of 
France, though they had forfeited their lives to the law by 
correſponding with the enemy, and practifing againſt the 
government in king William's reign. Some of them pre- 
tended to be new converts, and together with others at hoine, 
who had ſtood out all king William's time, qualified them- 
ſelves to fit in parliament by taking the oaths, The anti— 
revolutioners, being proud of this acceſſion of ſtrength, 
thought themſ-lves in a condition to preſcribe terms to the 
government, and carried matters to an unaccountable height. 
This was the poſture of affairs in Scotland, before and at 
the time, when the queen found it neceſſary to ſatisfy the 
nation by calling a new parliament. The epiſcopal party 
thought themſelves ſo ſecure of a majority, that they every 
where gave out, they ſhould be able to vote down pretbytery, 
and to reſtore patronages, or at leaſt to carry a toleration, fo 
as their own clergy night be called to benefices, as well as 
the preſbyteriaus. Nor did their confidence terminate in 
humbling the preſbyterians of Scotland, but they flattered 
themſelves alſo with the popes of mortitying the revolution- 
party of the Church of England; and this they were prompt- 
ed to expect by a North country clergyman, turned out in 
1694 for refuſing the oaths to king William, whom they had 
fince employed as their agent at London, and who, upon the 
death of that prince, in a letter to thoſe, who employed him in 
Scotland, expreſſed himſelf thus: The Church of England 
was ſo much out of order. during the late reign, that it will 
rake ſome time to put matters right, which her majelly 
is furnly reſolved to fee to with all convenient haſte.“ Thus 
they endeavoured to ſpread the belief, that the queen was 
their friend, while the greateſt part of them not only refuſed 
to ſwear allegiance to her, but ſome of thoſe, who had taken 
the oaths, niade no ſcruple openly to confeſs, * That they 
{xore to her only as a Tutrix or Regent, during the minority 
of her ſuppoſed brother.“ By this it appears, that the whole 
kingdom of Scotland was in a ferment at the fitting down of 
the parliament. The country-party (which took its riſe from 
the affair of Darien, and had diſputed the legality of the con- 
tinuance of the convention-parliament) of which duke Hamil- 
ton and the marquis of Tweedale were the leaders, infiited, 
vpon the redreſs of thoſe grievances, which the country la- 
boured under in the former reign. The preſbyterians in 
general, and others of revolurion principles, who were headed 
by the duke of Argyle, were alarmed at the bold proceed- 
ings of the anti-revolutioners, of whom the earl of Hume 
was chief. This divided the country party among themſelves; 
for, moſt of that party in the late reign being revolution- 
men, they were jealous of the new accethon of anti-revo- 
Jutioners; and therefore it was not poſſible for them to con- 
cert meaſures together. Theſe jealoulies were heightened by 
new diſcoveries, which the anti-revolutioners had made of 
their ſentiments in council and elſewhere: That they were 
againſt ratifying the ſeveral ſteps of the revolution, and the 
proceedings of king William's parliament on that head; bur 
thought beſt to paſs it over as a thing extraordinary and out 
of courſe ; and alledged, that all parties might be ſate enough 
under the ſhelter of her majeſty's general indemnity. The 
revolutioners knowing well, that, according to the old con- 
{ticution of the kingdom, general pardons granted out of par- 
liament afford but little tatety, when queſtioned in parliament, 


ing to the crown of her illuſtrious anceſtors, has ſhewn ſuch good and gene- 
rous inchnations to make all her tubjects live happily, that we have pretunied 
molt huwbly to addreis your majeſty to take into your royal coulideration the 
condition of the ſubjects of the epiſcopal perſuaſion in this kingdom. It is 
not unknown to your majeſty, the hard meature and diſcouragements they 


met with oft late years, particularly thoſe of the clergy, though they have. 


always behaved themtelves (as their principles oblige them to do) pcaccubly 
ald tabmiſhvely to ſupreme authority. | 

May it theretore pleaſe your ſacred majeſty to take thoſe into your royal 
protection, and give liberty to ſuch pariſhes, where all or molt of the heritors 
and inhabitants are of the epiſeopal perſuaſion, to call, place, and give bene- 
fices to miniſters of their own principles, Which the preſbyterians themictves 
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deſpiſed the motion, and thought fit to leave thoſe :o pee 
the indemaity, who believed they needed it, but conceiyeg 
themſelves not to be of that number, and therefore re(g/y,. 
upon a parliamentary ratification of the revolution, Th. 
they judged to be the moſt effectual way to prevent afl 
blows from the oppoſite party, Whole deiigns became m kr 
ſuſpicious by their infilting on a diſſolution of the garricgy ,, 
Inverlochy, which was a great curb upon the poptth | 5 
landers, and rigid prelatiſts of the North, the great ſtrengs 
of the anti-revolution party.“ | * 

(1703. ] In this diſpoſition of affairs the parliament me: ., 
Edinburgh, the 6th of May 1703, and, the duke of Queens. 
berry, her majeſty's commiſlioner, having taken his {@ 
the throne, the queen's letter was read, wherein the rech 
mended to them to raiſe a ſupply for the forces, to encours.. 
trade, and to proceed with wiſdom, prudence, and 8. 
nimity J. Then the lord high-commiſſioner, and the earl & 
Seafield lord chancellor, made ſpeeckes, enlarging upon 2 
heads of the queen's letter. This done, duke Hamiltcs 
after a ſpeech proper to the ſubject, offered the draught ot, 
bill, for recognizing her majeſty's undoubred right and ti 
to the imperial crown of Scotland; according to the dectar 
tion of the ettates of the kingdom, containing the claim a 
right, which was received and read the firſt time, ana ; 
lecond reading unanimouſly ordered the 15th of Rlay, wh 
the queen's advocate, fir James Stuart, offered an addirin» 
clauſe, * I hat it ſhould be treaſon to quarrel her niaiefs", 
right and title to the crown, or her exerciſe of the gover: 
ment from her actual entry to the fame.” This clautk bein 


read, it was urged by ſome, that it was diſhionoutahle to be 
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majeſty, becauſe it implied, that the houſe were g:vin g 

. * . * — 2 3 "M0 
majeſty an indeninity tor the ackings and excrciſeot her pour 
: r uf | "Is 
ſince her acceſſion to the threne. It was anfweretl, th the 


words meant only in general her 


voflty? 10 i 
majelly * r1gat to cxereie 
her power. 


To wich ut was replied, that, whatever was the 

le, who had offered the clauſe, vet the word; 
could not admit ot any ſuch meaning, unleſs cither the la att 
of the clauſe was altered thus: * her being in the exerciſe 9 
he government.” To this it was again anſwered, in behalf 
of the claule, That by the late queen Mary's death, without 
heirs of her body, the right of ſucceſſion came to the queer; 
upon the proſpect of King William's death, ſeeing bv t 
entail the was to ſucceed “ before any children? of his Lode. 
But that the exerciſe did never accrue to her till his actut 
death and her actual acceffion; and that therefore ir was pro. 
per, not only to recognize her right to the ſucceſſion ; bu! 
allo to recognize her actual exerciſe, and to ſecure it by 
a ſanction of treaſon. To this it was replied by the duke & 
Hamilton's ſriends, that theſe rights ſpoken of did not in: 
port any other, than the apparent right of an heir before at 
after his immediate predeceflor's death; the firſt of which 
naturally vaniſhes upon the exiſtence of the ſecond. 151 
the act, as at firſt offered, fully recognized theſe and 
manner of rights, which were or could be in her muettys 
perion ; but that the clauſe now offered did moſt difhonour- 
ably ſuperadd a ratification and fan&on of her majeſty's ex: 
ercile, and muſt point at one of theſe three things: Fut, 
either it ſuppoſed, that there had been ſomething lame 4 
defective in her majeſty's right and title abovement on, 
which had bcen, fince her actual ſucceſſion, ſupplied by 110 
majeſty's acts of adminiſtration and exerciſe, and thereon 
her exerciſe was propoſed to be ratified towards valid ting ht 
infirm title. But, as there was not the leaſt detect in det 
majefly's right and title, therefore this clauſe was vnnecet! 
and dangerous. That, in the fecond place, the clauſe 1 
finuated, that her majeſty, fince her acceſhon. ha: | 
ſome acts of adminiſtration ; to indemnify which, a vote 6 
this houſe ſeemed neceflary. That, might % 
charged upon the miniſtry, it was the higheſt indignity code 
to her majeſty, to expole her exerciſe of her roval power 9 
the leaſt ſuſpicion by ſuch a clauſe. And, in the ali pe 
that no other reaſon could be given for the tenacioutnels & 
the miniſtry in promoting a clauſe to diſhonourable to 
queen, bur that they themſelves mult be contcious, ! 
contrary to law, they had been inſtrumental in adviu'g nc 
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can have no reaſon to complain of; for, if the plurality, they pretend . : 
true, by this act ot grace, neither their churches nor benefices ate 10 5% 
which tavour will oblige us more and more, out ot gratitude se y 
to lend up our prayers to Almighty God, that the ſame good r 
which places your majetty upon the throne, and has bleſſed the begun | 
your reigh with fuch glorious tucceis, may preſerve your mayetty toi 4 Ne 
to theſe lands; and that we may never want a true proteſtant ot the 
blood to govern us while jun and moon endure,? 1 
g ge the accouut of the proceediggs of the Parliament of Scotland * 
met at Edinburgh, May 6, 1793, publiſhed in 1704, and 4 Lock! 
Memoirs. b 
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nelly, to exerciſe ſome acts of adminiſtration, ſuch as 
14 


q de calling together the late parliament, which had continued 
en bring all the time of the late reign, and promoting in it 
Ty 12 commiſſions, laws, and powers, beyond the limitations 
* ch determined the being, and circumſcribed the power of 


vat parliament : and, being ſenſible, that their advice might 
y juſtly rebound upon themſelves, they ſhuffled in this 
honourable clauſe, hoping, under the name of her majeſty's 
terciſe, to ſhetrex themſelves : but that, whatever might 
„come Of this clauſe art this time, it was hoped, that the 
dom of the houſe would, in due time, paſs a cenſure on 
.oſe advices, which were like to diſcompoſe her mejeſty's 
iet, and endanger the welfare of the nation, The duke 
* Hamilton concluded with ſaying, That he had the ho- 
ur of offering this act for recognizing her majeſty's autho- 
tr, right, and title; that he had been in hopes, that fo 
ful an act would have paſſed the vote of this houſe with 
|| imaginable chearfulneſs ; and that he was both ſorry and 
nrized to find any thing thrown in, which could create the 
aſt gemur in it; but let thoſe anſwer for it, who were the 
hors. After a long debate, it was again moved, that in- 
dad of the words, her exerciſe of the government,” the 
lowing words might be added, her being in the exerciſe 
f the government.“ But, by the concurrence of the cava- 
ers, it was carried by a conſiderable majority, that the 
auſe brought in by the queen's advocate ſhould be added to 
je act, which, on the 19th of May, was touched by the 
(::ptre, and made a law ® ; but, before that was done, duke 
bMimilton deſired, © That it ſhould be remembered, that, at 
ifing this act, it was expreſsly declared, that the meaning 
& the adYocate's clauſe could affect only the queen's exercilc 
of her government, and not the actings of her miniſtry 
ind that, therefore, whatever challenge might be given after- 
yards to the illegality of the actings of the late parliament, 
might not be confidered as a violation of this act.” 

After the act had received the royal aflent, the carl of 
„me, who was one of thoſe that had qualified himſelf fince 
„ „reg William's death, preſented the draught of an act for the 
nr ſepply, bur, before it was read, the marquis of Tweedale 
| Cid, that he had an overture to make to the houſe, which he 
Fhoped would, by reaſon of its importance, be preferred to 
. -» WH! other buſineſs. After ſome debate, it was agre-d, that 
„de draught and overture ſhould both be read, provided, that 
 Woothing ſhould be ſpoken to either. And accordingly the act 
br ſupply was read, as was afterwards the marquis of 'T'wee- 
bal dale's overture “ for a reſolve of parliament, that, before all 
ether bufineſs, the parliament might proceed to make ſuch 
.. conditions of government, and regulations in the conſti— 
_ tution of this kingdom, to take place after the deceaſe of her 
„ neſty and heirs of her body, as ſhould be necetlary for the 
hich WW preſervation of their religion and liberty.“ Both which over- 
tures were ordered to lie on the table. 

The compliance of the cavalicrs with the court in the act 
&> Recognition, was extremely cenſured by many of their 
pity ; but they were induced to gratify the queen in this 
point, out of expeCtation of being intruſted with the admi- 
nitration of affairs; for which reaſon it was likewiſe una- 
[finouſly reſolved, in a full meeting, that the ear] of Hume 
mould the next day make the motion for a ſypply. And, 
upon thele accounts, the. duko of Queenſberry renewed his 
engagement to ſtand firmly by them, and inform the queen 
what fignal ſervices they had done. But this good corre- 
ſpondence did not laſt long ; for, within two or three days, 
Eine duke's deportment induced many of the cavaliers to ſaſ- 
pect his ſincerity. A writer of that party is of opinion, that 
tne duke was once ſeriouſly embarked with them, but lett 
mem upon this occafion. On the day the earl of Hume 
vas to move for a ſupply, his grace called a council, and 
zequamted them of it; with which all agreeing, they ad- 
Purned with a deſign to ſupport the earl of Hume's mo- 
noa. A few minutes after the duke of Argyle, marquis of 
Annandale, and earl of Marchmoant, waited upon the high- 


* oo thus : The eſtates of parliament conſidering, that, by the 
151 0 _ ate king William of ever glorions memory, the crown and 
* Baut) of this kingdom is by right devolved upon queen Anne, our 
„dn gracious ſovereign, conform to the declaration of the eſtates of this 
{uae ; y the eſtates of parliament for themſelves, and in the 
ind . 6 halt of the whole ſubjects of this kingdom, aflert, recognize, 
"bs: * her majeſty's undouhted right and title ro the imperial 
ehates ar Is cet ; and her majeſty, with advice and conſent of the fad 
tweaſun 2 lament, doth ſtatute and declare, that it is, and ſhall be high- 
Mon ben any of che ſubjecéts of this kingdom, to ditown, quarrel, or un- 
erciſe OY s right and title to the crown of this kugdom, or her 
FIN e government thereot, trom her actual entry into the ſaine. 

| —— memner urged, upon the point of the abrupt adjournment of 
ults u. 8 That it muſt ſtill be freſh in every man's Memory, that in- 
Water of nay upon the ſovereignty and independency of this nation, in the 
1 ein late trading company, both bztoure their lettlement in Darien 
me legal actings of the Scots parliament, and by the ſcandalous memorials 
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commiſſioner, and, withdrawing privately with him, told 
him, © That they had been that morning with a conſiderable 
number of parliament-men, wherein it was reſolved to move 
for an act ratifying the Revolution, and another the preſhy- 
terian government, and preſs to have them preferred to the 
act of ſupply, which they were certain to carry; but firſt 
they thought fit to acquaint his grace with their deſign, and 
aſk his concurrence.* The duke begged them to forbear, 
becauſe he had now an opportunity of obtaining a ſupply; 
and, if he flipped that, he might never have another; and 
promiſed, that, when this was over, he would go into what - 
ever they propoſed. But the others refuſed ro comply, being 
rather willing, that there ſhould be no lupply granted at all, 
than that it thould proceed from the cavaliers : and thus they 
left the high-commiſhoner in great perplexity, who durſt not 
venture to puſh the act of ſupply, knowing, that the duke of 
Hamilton and his party would join the duke of Argyle and 
his friends, and ſo the act would be rejected. On the other 
hand, he toreſaw, what fir James Murray of Philiphaugh 
had that morning intimated to him, That, if he ſupported 
the duke of Argyle in his deſigns, the cavaliers would leave 
bim; by which means his intereſt would be diminiſhed, aud 
he be obliged to depend on the duke of Argyle, marquis of 
Annandale, and other revolutioners and preſbyterians. While 
he was in this fuſpence, the duke of Argyle, who had more 
intereſt with him than any other perſon, ſoon returned, and, 
in a private converſation, repreſented to him the improba- 
bility of his ſucceeding by the methods which he was then 
upon ; and dexteroufly awakened his jealouſy of the duke 
of Hamilton, who, notwithſtanding what had happened of 
late, had more 1ntereſt with the cavaliers than any other, and 
who, as foon as they had gained their point, was likely to be— 
cone their leader, This, together with the dread of being 
abandoned by the duke of Argyle and the marquis of Annan- 
dale, wrought lo powerfully with the high commilhoner, 
that, from that moment, he re{olved to deſert the cavaliers; 
but, the better to carry on his deſigns, he reſolved at the 
ſame time to diſſemble as much as poſſible, which however 
ayailed him but little. 

On the 26th of May, the commiſſioner from the throne 
informed the houſe, * That, having now ſate twenty days, 
he d d not doubt but they were all convinced, that the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs required a competent fupply for maintain- 
ing the army: Thar the act, offered a week before tor that 
purpole, had ever fince lain upon the table: wherefore he 
defired, that it might be now read; and promiſed, that they 
ſhould have full rime afterwards allowed them to go upon 
o! her buſineſs. Notwithſtanding this ſpeech, it was moved, 
that, before the ſupply, the marquis of Twerdale's overtur 
thould be taken into confideration, Upon this the debate 
turned into a competition, Whether the Act of Supplv, or 
the Overture, ſhould firſt rake place? In behalf of the 
Overture, Was urged the oreal importance ot it; and in be. 
halt of the ſupply, the neceſſity of it, and the commiſſion— 
er's pronuſe, that after the firſt reading of the ſupply-act, 
there thauld be time given for other buſineſs. To this a 
member anſwered, © That he had all the deference imagin- 
able for the lord committioner's affurances, and doubted not 
bur the whole houſe had the ſame ; but he doubted extreme- 
ly, that his grace could be maiter of himſclt in that point. 
Who knows (added he), but that, after all his grace's good 
purpoſes, the treaſurer of England may caule to adjourn the 
bouſe, when he ſhall think fit, notwithſtanding all the attu- 
rances which the miniſtry can give. It is too well felt, that 
the influence of foreign counſels, from one corner of the 
world or other, have determined Scots affaits tor thele many 
years; and there is no appearance of diſcontinuing thele 
practices.” He concluded, *© That from the matter of this 
overture might ariſe ſuch ſettlements as might make a Scots 
nation ſtand upon a Scots bottom; and therefore it was fit to 
prefer the confideration ot it to any other buſineſs whatſoever “. 
Alter feveral warm ſpeeches and long debates, the houte 


given in by the Englith reſident at Hamburgh, moſt falſely repreſenting the 
Scots company as private perſons, having no authority ; as aho, by the laid 
relident's uung threatening denunciitions and expiethons againtt the Ham- 
buryhers, it they ſhould enter into any trading ſociety with them: And 
likewile, after that company was ſettled in Darien, by their moſt barbarous 
and whuman execution of tome proclamations iflued out ag t them. That, 
whether theſe moſt injurious ſtretches were calculated really tor the take of an 
intereſt altogether foreign to this ifland, it was not proper here to ditpute ; 
but, that ir was certain, that this had raiſed an infuperable jealouty in the 
Scots nation, which could not fail, ſome time or other, to break forth into 
conſequences dangerous to the nation. And theretore he concurred with 
thole noble and worthy members in promoting the overture, from winch he 
ſhould expect, that tome laws thould be enacted towards regulating the ad- 
miniſtration and government at home, as might deliver a Scots prince and 
minittry om foreign influence, and might thereby compoſe thole huttul 
jeulouſics, in all tunes connng, to the mutual peace and quiet of the whole 
* 
land, 8 
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came to this reſolve, ** That the parliament will proceed to 
make ſuch acts as ate neceſſary or fit for ſecuring our religion, 
liberty and trade, before any act for ſupply, or any other 
buſineſs whatſoever.” Whereupon the marquis of Athol of- 
fered * an act for the ſecutity of the Kingdom, in caſe of 
her majeſty's deceaſe.” But, before it was read, the duke of 
Argyle offered his act, © ratifying the late revolution, and 
all the acts following thereupon ; Mr. Fletcher of Salton, an 
act, containing ſeveral limitations upon the ſucceſſion, alter 
the death of her majeſty, and the heirs of her body: the earl 
of Rathes, an act, that, after her majeſty's death, and fail- 
ing heirs of ber body, no perſon coming to the crown of 
Scotland, being at the ſame time king or queen of England, 
ſhould, as king or queen of Scotland, have power to make 
peace or war, without the conſent of parliament ; the earl of 
Marchmont, an act for ſecuring the true proteſtant religion 
and preſby terian government; and fir Patrick Johnſon, an 
act, allowing the iinportation of all ſorts of wines, and other 
torcign 1.quors :* all which acts were placed, and ordered to 
lic on the table. 

On the firſt of June, an “act for toleration to all protelt- 
ants, in the exercile of religious worſhip,” preſented by the 
carl of Strathmore, being read, a ſtrong repreſentation was 
offered againſt it in the name, and at the appointment of the 
late general aſſembly, which concluded with theſe words: 
„That they were perſuaded, that to enact a toleration for 
thoſe of the epiſcopal way (which God of his infinite mercy 
avert) would be to eſtabliſh iniquity by a law, and would 
bring upon the promoters thereof, and their families, the 
dreadful guilt of all thoſe fins and pernicious effects, that 
might enſue thereupon.” The promoters of the toleration 
finding by this repreſentation, that it was like to meet with 
great oppoſition, agreed not to inſiſt upon it, left thereby they 
ſhould offend and loſe many, who, at prefent, fived with 
them againlt the court. 

Thus, not only all the hopes of the epiſcopal party for a 
toleration (which they had made no doubt of carrying) were 
entirely Joſt, and every thing relating to the church continued 
in the ſame ſtate in which it was during the late reign, but 
the preſbyterians got a new law in their favour, which gave 
them as firm a ſettlement, and as full a ſecurity, as law could 
give. For, on the 3d of June, an act pafled for preſerving the 
true reformed proteſtant religion, and confirming pretbyterian 
church government and dilcipline by kirk ſethions, pretby- 
teries, provincial ſynods, and general aſſemblies, as agreeable 
to the word of God, and the only government of Chitt's 
church within this kingdom“. Nor was this all. For, on 
the 7th of June, the parliament procceded to conſider the 
duke of Argyle's act, which confiſted of three clauſes: For 
ratitving and perpetuating the firſt act of king William's 
parliainent, that the three eſtates then met together were a 
lawful and free parliament : For declaring it high treaſon to 
diſown the authority of that parliament, or to endeavour, 
by writing, or ſpeaking, or other open act or deed, to alter 
or innovate the * claim of right,” or any article thereof. 'The 
two firſt clauſes were agreed to without any oppoſition ; but 
the third, relating to the claim of right, raiſed a very, warm 
debate. It was alledged, that many libels had been ſpread, 
reflecting on the claim of right,“ and tending to unhinge the 
preſent happy ſettlement. Jo which it was anſwered, * That 
there were ſtanding laws, by which the authors of ſuch 
libels might be puniſhed ; but that the import of ſuch a ge- 
neral and peremptory clauſe would be of moſt dangerous 
conſequence : That it would fetter men in their common 
converſation, which, though never ſo innocent, might by 
theſe words, * endeavour by writing or ſpeaking,” bring all 
the ſubjects, whether in the miniſtry or not, into daily ſnares ; 
and, in ſhort, that it would bind up the government, and 
the wiſdom of the nation itſe}f, in all ſucceeding ages, from 
making ſuch alterations and retormations, as, in courſe of 
time, and various circumſtances of things, ſhould be judged 
neceſſary.” To this purpoſe James Moore ot Stenny wood 
ſaid, That he was ſure, and every body knew, that the 
thire of Aberdeen, which he had the honour to repreſent, 
was of epiſcopal perſuaſion ; and if, after this act was patled, 
his countrymen ſhould, in diſcharge of their own conſciences, 


„ Lockhart, in his memoirs, ſays, Many members argued againſt it, but 
none with more ſpirit than ir David Cunningham ot Milcraigg, who urged, 
that it was uncharitable to athrm, as this act did, that * the preſbyterian go- 
vernment was the only church of Chriſt.“ Lo this the marquis of Lotluan 
replied, * That the clauſe was right, ſince he was ſure the preſbyterian go- 
vernment was the beſt part of the Chriſtian religion ;* which raiſed great mirth 


in the houſe, However, the act paſſed ; but it was evident, that the pref- 
byterian party was not ſo conſiderable as had been imagined ;_ and that, if 
the queen had been as epilcopal in Scotland as in Englahd, the might eatily 


in a regular way addreſs the ſovereign or parliament Cu. 
by the claim of right,” is the privilege of every ſubjeg 
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nich, 


for a rectification of the preſent preſbyterian eltabliſhy,,. 
which, in his opinion, was neither infallible nor unaltera 


he defired to know, whether ſuch an addreſs ſhou 
treaſon ?* To this fir William Hamilton of Wh; 
{wered, That indeed this act did not preclude ad; 


a toleration ; but he was of opinion, that if, after ;; 
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paſſed into a law, any perſon ſhould own, that he thoups: 


preſbyterian government a wrong eſtabliſhment, 
epiſcopacy ought to be re{tored, ſuch a perion was 
high-treaion. This occaſioned a long and war 
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wherein the dangers that would ariſe from this act, bon, 
the government and the ſubject, were fully laid open. Hos 
ever the queſtion for approving the act was carried in the if, 


firmative, though there were fixty members again 
many * non-hiqurets,” (or filent members) and ſever 


U it, and 
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al of tha 


country party, who were preſbyterians ; but all the mini6;, 
and their dependants went into it, except the marquis g 
Athol, the lord juſtice Clerk, the lord viſcount of Tube 
and ſome of their, and the lord - commillioner's f;je;c; 
who, at this time, began to break with the court, and join n 


a particular correſpondence with the cavaliers. 


By this act the pretbyterian government acquired gen 


iN 


ſtrength ; for the claim of right was not only confirm 
(one article of which was againſt epiſcopacy and for pretl, 
tery) but jt was declared high-treaſon to endeavour a; 


alteration in it. The late king, though it had 0 
propoled to him, would never conſent that this ſh 
into an act. He faid. he had taken the crown on 


of that claim, and therefore would never make a breac 
any part of it; but he would not bind his ſucceflors, 


making it a perpetual law. Thus a miniſtry, th 


As ſoon as the cavaliers perceived, that the 
(QQueentberry's friends and dependents appeared a 
act ot toleration, and tor the acts eftabiifhins t! 
terian governinent, and ratifying the late revolut 
immediately concluded, that they were betrayed, 
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clared this opinion in a meeting of the cavaliers. Upon bis 
it was reſolved to fend four of their number, the eai!s 6 


Hume and Strathmore, George Lockhart of Carn\ 


vath, and 


James Ogilvy of Boyne,” to repreſent to hun, how muca 


they were furprized to find his friends behave after ſuch 3 


manner ; and that they hoped he would remember 
and promiſes, and how they had ſerved the queen. 
cuſed his conduct, as neceflary to pleaſe ſuch of the 
as were ſo inclined, leſt otherwiſe the queen's alta 


ſuffer prejudice : and then he renewed his former promises, 
with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations. They replicd, It 


they believed this would not ſatisfy thoſe, who 
them to him; and that neither his grace nor t 


his voss 
He ex. 
miniſtey, 
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irs ſhou! 


had ſent 
he guecn 


could blame them for looking to themſelves, f:ace it was 


plain, he was imbarked with a party, and entered 


into 0324 


tures quite contrary to the capitulation made and agrees !9 


between him and them.” Having made a report 
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conſtituents, it was unanimouſly reſolved not to enter 19 
1 Lond 
any concert with the court, or any other party, but to Van 


by themſelves firm to one another, and jointly go 


into 1UCR 


meaſures, as, when propoſed by any party, thou'd be 9 
the majority of themſelves, eſteemed for the intere{t ot the 
country. This engagement they all faithfully pertorined 


during this whole ſeſſion, except only the earls of 
and Dunmore, who adhered to the court. Hith 
had been firm to their party, eſpecially Belcarr 
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had, atter the revolution, been ſometime in France, 4 


not many years betore this, had obtained liberty 
home, 


The bill, which occafioned the longeſt debates in this 
markable ſeflion, was that for ſecurity of the kingdom, 
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caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe. From the 9g:h of june 10” 


30th, there was little done in relation to the public 
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the reading this act, and reaſoning upon the ſeveral clau 
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have overturned preſbytery, For at this time the houſe conuir? 
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two hundred and forty members, thirty of whom voted againtt tac 4.9 * 


inſt prefoy- 
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eighty-two were * nou-liquets, which laſt were all epiſcopal, 
be filent, either becauſe there was not then a formed defign gi 
tery, or in order to pleaſe the court; ſo that, properly {peaxings 
not a plurality ot above ſixteen voices for the act; among whom, 
duke of Hamilton, the carl of Eglinton, and many otners, Wes 
prelbvterians; fo thit, had the queen deſigned to iutroduce Cp! 
„ound uet have been any hard talk ta ve done it. 
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lic, en; for it was agreed, that it ſhould be conſidered paragraph 
*. paragraph. When therefore, on the gth of June, the bill 
Nene, as taken into conſideration, many ſpeeches were made, re- 
of mmending to the members to proceed in that matter with 


de utmoſt caution and deliberation. Among the reſt, the 
rd Belhaven made a deduction of the ſeveral projects, wh ich; 
dom Henry the VIIth's time, bad been ſet on foot towards 
aiting the two Kingdoms, with an enumeration of the in- 
aces of decay in the Scots nation, ſince their kings reſided 
| England „ and of the opportunities they had loſt of 
baking good terms for themſelves, by the artful offers of an 
\ni00, made to them by their neighbours to lull them aſleep; 
-0ncludINgy that by this act they had it in their power to 
rovide againſt any further diſappointments. 

Atter the houſe had entered upon the conſideration of ſome 
chuſes of the act, it was repreſented, that it would be neceſ- 
ſary to reſcind the ſecond act of the third parliament of king 
Charles LI. © eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
next blood in the royal line, of whatſoever religion.“ 
Whereupon the queen's advocate took out of his pocket an 
ict ready drawn for reſcinding the ſaid act, ſo tar as the 
ſame was inconſiſtent with the claim of right, and the preſent 
ſatlement made in king William's time.” Againſt this it 
was urged, that, by the claim of right, all popith ſucceflors 
being excluded, they ſhould by this clauſe determine the 
ſucceſnon to be lodged in the family of Hanover, who were 
tie neareſt proteſtants of the royal blood. And though the 
o-nerality of the preſbyterians, and all the miniſtry, except 
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de marquis of Athol, viſcount Tarbat, and the lord juſtice 
Clerk, prefled to have this act read the firit time; yet it 
nes carried by a conſiderable majority, that it ſhould lie on 
te table !. 
On the 1ſt of July, the “act for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom' being read, a member voted for inſerting in it ſuch 
1a1ninaries, in caſe of a ſucceſſor not of the queen's own 
body, as ſhould ſufficiently ſecure - the Scots nation againſt 
the misfortunes ariling from the influence of foreign countels. 
This was ſeconded by a great many members; and, after 
ſue debate, it was agreed, that the act ſhould be confidered 
paragraph by paragraph. The next day it was reſolved, that 
the eſtates of the nation ſhould meet upon the 20th day after 
de queen's deceaſe, and that the government ſhould be lodg- 
el in their hands on that day. The 5th of July, a clauſe was 
alded, excluding papiſts from being members of the eſtates; 
and, on the 6th, another clauſe was offered, “ That no 
Eagliſhman or foreigner, having a Scots title, and not having 
m eſtate of a thouſand pounds ſterling yearly rent within this 
kingdom, ſhall have place and vote in that meeting of 
eltates.” Againſt this clauſe it was urged by the marquis of 
Athol, that the privilege of peerage belonged to ſome by 
birth, and to others by immediate creation. That, in the 
birt of theſe caſes, the private birthright of ſome noblemen 
might be injured; and, in the other, the prerogative ſeemed 
to be impaired, To this it was anſwered, firſt, that this 
Cauſe was no incroaching upon the property and birthright 
of thoſe peers, who were to be excluded at that time, ſeeing 
the exclufion was for that time alone, at which there was an 
affair to be negotiated, which was purely a Scots concern, VIZ. 
The chuſing a ſuccefior for the kingdom of Scotland. Se- 
condly, That poſſeſſion and property is the true title for 
tepreſentation; and, though the crown, which is the ſoun— 
tun of honour, be not reſtrained to diſpenſe titles according 
lv that rule, yet, in this very nice caſe, there could be no 
exception made againſt excluding thoſe from voting, who, 
It only had no poſſeſſion or intereſt in Scotland to repreſent, 
but who, on the contrary, had poſſeſſion and intereſt elſe— 
where, which might claſh with the intereſt of the Scots 
vation. Thirdly, That in the affair, which was to be the 
lubject- matter of the conſideration of that mecting of the 
elates, the nominating a ſucceflor, the Engliſh were already 
predetermined and pre-engaged in their own choice. And 
tough it ſhould prove to be the intereſt of Scotland, not to 
emer into the ſame nomination with England, yet thoſe 
predetermined peers, who had eſtates in England, would 
wrer riſque them, to give a fair vote for the intereſt of 
veotland, where they had no eſtate to loſe; and therefore 
ide Clauſe was inſiſted on as proper. After ſome debate, the 
chuſe was put to the vote, and carried in the affirmative ; 
ut, before voting, the marquis of Athol. proteſted, that 
* Th 
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e author of the proceedings in this parliament, ſays, (p. 228.) This 
40 for reſcinding the act of 1681 about the Succeſſion, occaſioned great 
og among the ſeveral parties upon different views. 'The St, Germain's 
n were againſt reſcinding it totally, becauſe, being made in favour of the 
a rg York and the linea ſucceſſion, they think it may fill give them a 
* = ty wean in his pretended fon. The Hanover party was againſt re- 

3 ly, becauſe they think that, popiſh ſucceſſors being excluded 
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this vote might not prejudice the undoubted right of all 
Scots proteſtant peers: To which proteſt ſeveral other peers 
adhered, Then the marquis of Annandale, the duke of 
Argyle, and the earl of Kincardine alſo proteſted; that the 
vote might not be prejudicial to the privileges of the peers 
of Scotland, whether they be Scotſmen or Engliſh. 

On the 7th of July, it was moved, That ſuch limitations, 
as ſhould be thought neceſſary to be put upon the ſucceſſor, 
might be conſidered; and particularly a cauſe was offered, 
that the kingdom ſhould not be engaged in any war, but by 
advice and conſent of the parliament. This clauſe being read, 
a long debate enſued, wherein it was urged, “ That the 
ſettling the limitations upon the ſucceflor was more proper 
to be done by that parliament or meeting of the eſtates, 
which ſhould name the ſucceflor; and that the whole act 
of ſecurity” might perhaps be loſt, if it ſhould be cramped 
by ſuch limitations.” Upon which, it was carried by a ma— 
jority of twenty-ſix voices, © not to proceed to the limitations 
on the ſucceſtor in this act.“ However, it was afterwards 
voted, that the act touching peace and war ſhould be con- 
ſidered, next after the act of ſecurity. 

On the gth of July, upon a debate relating to the regency, 
in caſe the ſucceſſor to be named were under age, it was 
reſolved to refer that matter to the wiſdom of the meeting 
of the eſtates. Five days after it was moved, that the clauſe, 
impowering the meeting of the eſtates to declare a ſucceflor 
to the crown of the royal line aud of the proteſtant religion, 
might receive the addition of theſe words, * of the true pro- 
teſtant religion, as by law eſtabliſhed, within this kingdom.” 
Againſt which it was urged, That the coronation oath was 
a ſufficient teſt ro engage the ſucceflor (being a proteſtant) 
to maintain the church, as by law eſtabliſhed. 'To this it 
was anſwered, “ That fince the wiſdom of this houſe had 
thought fit to exclude Papiſts, who profeſſed the doctrine 
of © tranſubſtantiation,” from having an acceſs to a Scots 
government; ſo he ſaw no reaſon, why Lutherans, who 
- protels the doctrine of © conſubſtantiation,” ought not like- 
wile to be excluded; and more eſpecially conſidering, that 
by this means the © family of Hanover' would be excluded, 
which was both © proper and neceflary,” confidering that the 
Engliſh had named that family for their ſucceſſor. For he 
ſaw plainly, that the Scots nation muſt reſolve to be in con- 
tinual flavery, if they ſhould go into the ſame nomination 
with England, unleis they had fuch conditions of govern- 
ment ſettled within themſelves, as might ſecure their liberty 
and trade; of which he ſaw no great appearance at this time, 
fince it was evident from ſeveral ſtruggles within theſe few 
days, that the miniſtry were in concert with the miniſtry of 
England, to continue the Scots nation under the f{anic flavery 
as formerly; and therefore he did ſecond that claufe, and 
would ſecond any other clauſe whatſoever, which might put 
the Scots nation under a * diſtinct” government from that of 
England, ſeeing they could not obtain ſuch “ reaſonable 
terms,” as might make them eaſy under one and the ſame 
ſucceflor.” Upon this occaſion Mr. Grant informed the houſe, 
that he had inſtructions from the barons of the ſhire of 
Inverneſs, whom he repreſented, not to enter into any terms of 
ſucceſſion, the fame with England, unleſs firſt there ſhould 
be ſuch conditions of government, and terms of union of 
trade, previouſly concerted, paſled, and ratified by the par- 
liaments of both Kingdoms, as ſhould put the Scots nation 
upon an equal foot with their neighbours. After ſome de- 
bate, the queſtion was ſtated, either to © add the words 
offered to the clauſe,” or to reſt upon the ſecurity by the 
coronation oath;' and it was carried for reſting on the coro- 
nation oath. 

On the 16th of July, a clauſe was offered by the earl of 
Roxburgh, providing the ſucceſſor to be named by the 
meeting of the eſtates be not the ſucceſſor to the crown of 
England, unleſs in this ſeſſion of parliament there be ſuch 
conditions of government fettled and enacted, as may ſecure 
the honour and independency of the crown of this kingdom, 
the freedom, frequency, and power of parliaments, and the 
religion, liberty, and the trade of the nation from the En- 
gliſh or foreign influence.” Ir was urged againſt the clauſe 
that it imported limitations upon the ſucceſſor, which had 
been by a former day's vote excluded out of this act. To 
which it was anſwered, That by this clauſe there was no 
limitation deſigned to be brought into this act, but that the 


by the claim of right, the next proteſtant in the line ſucceeds of courſe, and 
the duke of Hamilton and the country party were tor reſcinding it totally, to 
cut off both thoſe pretenſions; and, when it came to the vote, it was carried 
only by one, and that too a great miniſter of itate, that it ſhould _— 
tally reſcinded, but in fo far only as it might countenance a Popun uce 
ceſſor. 
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Clauſe did only in general ſecure a capitulation for ſome pro- 
per conditions of government to be ſettled in the ſeſſion of 
parliament, * in caſe the nation ſhould think fit to name the 
ſame ſucceſſor with England,” in the ſame manner as the 
other day's reſolve had made a capitulation for the act of 
peace and war” in particular. It was again objected, That, 
as this clauſe was conceived, the making of the conditions 
of government was too preremptorily reſtrained to this ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament; and therefore it was moved, that, inſtead 
of *© this ſeſſion of parliament,” it ſhould be, in this or any 
other ſeſſion of parliament.” To this it was anſwered, ** That 
whilſt the members were deſigning to ſecure a * capitulation' 
for ſettling ſuch conditions ot government, as might anſwer 
no leſs important ends than the honour and ſafety of the 
Scots crown, relieving the nation from ſlavery, and thereby 
to extinguiſh the jealouſies, which muſt, for all future ages, 
make both nations uneaſy; that, when they were projecting 
ſuch good things with all imaginable diſpatch in this parlia- 
ment, they were told of an expedient for a new delay, by 
turning them off to ſome future parliament 3 which, upon 
the whole matter, aimed at nothing leſs than an entire dil- 
appointment of thoſe generous deſigns. And therefore it 
was hoped, that the wiſdom of the houſe would enter imme— 
diately into the clauſe, as at firſt offered.” The queſtion 
being put, whether to add the clauſe, or not,' ſome mem- 
bers threw in a great many new expedients, which occaſioned 
ſeveral warm ſpeeches; and it being late, and the houſe in 
great heat and confufion, ſeveral members preſſed for a delay. 
The chancellor ſeconded this motion, adding, that this de- 
bate ſhould be reſumed the next fitting, and, by the com- 
miſſioner's order, adjourned the parliament for four days. 
This adjournment without a vote, in the midſt of a debate, 
was immediately proteſted againſt as illegal, and an addreſs 
to the queen was framed and ſubſcribed by above ſeventy 
members; but, on the 20th of July, the next day of mect— 
ing, the chancellor declaring, ** That there was no manner 
ot deſign by that adjournment to encroach upon the privi- 
lege of the parliament;” a ſtop was put to the addreſs. The 
next day, the houſe proceeded on the earl of Roxburgh's 
clauſe; but, after reading it, there was another offered by 
the queen's advocate, “ providing, that, after her majeſty's 
deccaſe, without heirs of her body, the ſame perſon ſhall in 
no event be capable to be king or queen of both kingdoms 
of Scotland and England, unleſs a free communication of 
trade, the freedom of navigation, and the liberty of the 
plantations be fully agreed to, and eſtabliſhed by the parlia— 
ment and kingdom of England, in favour of the kingdom 
and ſubjects of Scotland, at the fight, and to the ſatisfaction 
of this or any enſuing parliament of Scotland, or the ſaid 
meeting of eſtates.” After this clauſe was read, it was 
moved, that it ſhould be added to the “act of ſecurity,” in- 
ſtead of the clauſe offered by the earl of Roxburgh ; and this 
motion was ſeconded by all the miniſtry and their dependents. 
After a long debate, ſome urging, to have the clauſe offered 
relating to the © conditions ot government” added to the * act 
of ſecurity ;' others infiſting, to have the clauſe relating to 
communication of trade' added; it was propoſed, that 
both the clauſes ſhould be joined, and added to the“ act of 
jecurity,“ which, on the 26th of July, was, after a long de- 
bate, carried by a majority of ſeventy-two voices: But the 
marquis of Annandale, lord preſident, and the duke of Argyle 
proteſted againſt it, to which ſeveral others adhered, Other 
clauſes were afterwards offered, and, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrong oppoſition from the miniſtry, added to the * aR,” 
which, on the 13th of Auguſt, was read, and approved by 
a majority of fitty-nine voices 4. The act of ſecurity being 
thus ſolemnly paſfled, inſtances were made to the commiſſioner, 
that he would give the royal atlzrr, which, it was urged, 
would encourage the members to go the more chearfully upon 


5 The other clauſes were : 


"That the. eſtates ſhould not nominate a ſucceſſor, till twenty days after 
thei meeting: That it ſhould be high-treaſon to adminiſter the coronation- 
oath, but by the appointment of the eſtates; or to own any perſon as king 
or queen, after her maſeſty's deceaic, till they take the coronation oath, and 
accept the terms of the clum of right, and ſuch conditions as ſhall be ſettled 
in this or any enſuing parlament: That, in cafe there be no parliament at 
the queen's death, the adinintſtration thall be in the hands of ſuch members 
ot parliament, and of the privy-counct laſt in being, as thall be in Edinburgh, 
ot come there betore the 20th diy : That all commniions of the civil officers, 
except ſheriffs, ucwards, and juilices of the peace, and of all military officers 
above captains, fall, upon the queen's deceafe, be void: That all pro- 
teſtant herctors and . treeholders, and all burghs, ſhall forthwith provide 
themiclves with fire-arms, tor all the fencible men within their relpective 
bounds, and diſcipline them once a month. | | | 

Ihe proceedings of the parlament, alter the rath of Auguſt, when the 


at for ſecurity, of the nation as fiuiſhed, may be teen in the tollowing ex- 


tract? Wen the parliament found the commiſſioner would not give an 
Aauſwer to theu inſtances for pailing the Jecurity-act, it was moved, on the 


ſtanding theſe, and the acts for ratifying the claim of rigin, 


- 


the matter of ſubſidies: And it was alſo repreſented, 11.., 
the negative to any act approved in parliament had nere 
been atieried before the year 1660. But the high commit 
ſioner declined giving an anſwer till the ioth of September 

4 þ 
when he told them, in a ſpeech, that he bad received tt 
queen's pleaſure, and was empowered to give the royal age, 

. , AF p nent 
to all the acts voted in this ſeſſion, excepting only “t. 


«i uct 


for ſecurity of the kingdom.” Upon this, it was my;.; 
that the queen ſhould be addreſſed for her aſſent; but, * 
queſtion being put, it was carried againſt this address j,, 
twelve voices. Both before and after the commiſſioner had 
refuſed to paſs the ſecurity- act, there were ſeveral remark. 
able motions and bills, particularly upon the ſubje& of 
limitations. On the 6th of September, the earl of Marc, 
mont gave in an act concerning the ſucceſſion, which ccc. 
ſioned very great heats in the houſe, becauſe he had Named 


* % 


in it the family of Hanover, and was therefore rcjected he 
many, as Contrary to the act of ſecurity. Whether the cal 
was provoked to bring in this overture by the madneſs of tue 
St, Germain's party, or by the jealouſy of ſome of thoſe 4; 
of the revolution, it appeared, that it was not done by cos. 
cert, and thercfore gave a general diſguſt. After this, | 
limitations were offered, as altnolt turned the monarchy ir, , 
commonwez2ith, with the empty name of a king: For it «x; 
propoſed, that the whole adminiſtration thould be conmir;c9 
to a council, named by the parliament, and that the Lilla. 
tare ſhould be entitely in the parliament, by which no {hc 
of power was leit with the crown, and it was to be meren 
nominal thing. But after many warm debates, theſe mates 
were put off by a ſudden adjournment. Houwever, one 
of limitation upon a ſuccsflor paſſed, which was of ſome in. 
portance. It was declared, that, after her majeſty's dec 
no king or queen of Scotland ſhould have power tg 


war or peace, without conſent of parliament. An act a0 


x * 
UL 


* * 


5 


paſſed, allowing the importation of French wines, and other 7 
liquors, Which, as was pretended, were to be imjorted in 

the ſhips of a neutral ftate. The truth was, the revenug 
was ſo exhauſted, that they had not enough to ſupport e 
government without ſuch help. Thoſe, who dcufircd 0 | 
drink * Claret,” and all concerned in trade ran into it, by | 
which means the bill was carried, though with great chef. F 


tion. The jacobites were alſo for it, ſince it opened a tree | 
correſpondence with France. It was certainly againſt the | 
public intereſt of the government, in oppoſition to hich 
private intereſt does often prevail. As there were acts in be. 


ing, that made flanderous ſpeeches or writings puniſhable 21 
with death, it was now enacted, that ſuch crimes thould be D 
puniſhed according to the demerit of the tranſgreſſion, by kd 
fining, impriſonment, or baniſhment. An act alto palled | 


in 
favour of the company trading to Africa and the Indies; and 
another, for a commiſſion concerning the public accounts, | 
Moreover, the parliament made void the commiſtion for WW: 
treating of an union with England, and diſcharged any or 
commilhon for that end, without their conſent. Notwitt- * 


and eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian church- government: Since 1 
the duke of Queenſberry would not paſs the act for the tecu- | 
rity of the kingdom, nor ſuffer them to proceed in ti! 4 
limitations upon a ſucceſſor, they would give no fup1:) ; Wh: 
and he was forced to adjourn the parliament to the 1th 0! 


October, without having any ſubſidies granted. By this 
means the pay of the army, with the charge of the govern: 
ment, was to run upon credit; and matters were |: d 
come to. extremities, for a national humour of rende 0. 


0 
' 


themſelves a free and independent kingdom had 1o inſtzmicd 
them, that they ſeemed capable of the moſt extraagat 
things that conld be ſuggeſted to them r. 


OI.) | 


Thus ended this famous ſeſſion of parliament, in Khch 
the greateſt part of the miniſtry had abandoned the duke 0! 


* ens 


25th of Auguſt, that the houſe ſhould go upon the conſideration 0 
overtures for ſecuring the liberties of the nation, contormable to the teh 
the grand reſolve, entered into the 28th of May. Agaiuit winch 
urged, that, according to the terms of that refolve, the houte had a 
made conſiderable progteſs in the matter of religion and liberty; 4 
trade was next in order. Upon which ſeveral acts for trade were vie" 
read, particularly, an act allowing the unportation of all forts ot W 
other foreign liquors. As this overture was oppoſed by ſeveral mea: 
prejudicial to the trade of the nation, it was alledged by ove of the ue 
that it was very well known, that the cuſtoms ou wines was the chuct Wy 
for the © Civil Liſt and unleſs the importation of French wines ve! e 
ſtored, the goverament could not be ſupported, conſidering, that the ju. 
were now very far deficient. This was ſeconded by another mutet, i 1 
ienting the great benefit which would ariſe to the kingdom in general, WY 
the towns iu particular, by the French trade; and concluding, * The i 
leſs that act was paſſed, the ſubjects: might plow up their towns, a , 
their ſhips. To this a member anſweacd, ** That, twice he heord'ſur 5 
expreſſions as theſe come from about the throne, tor no other tenen, b 
amuſe and miflead the , boxoughs with pretended, advantages 0! tern. d 
members mutt take tlie liberty to tell their mind the more fcch- 1 40 


g 
| 
1 


t 13s TRY of 


5 (berry and particularly the earl of Seaſield, lord chan- 
: Q he eee of Athol, lord pri vy-ſeal, and the lord 


f 1 Tarbat, ſecretary of ſtate, with all who depended 
1 bh them; yet, upon the concluſion of the ſeſſion, the mar- 
h is was made A duke, and the lord Tarbat earl of Cromarty; 
nt "hich looked like rewarding them tor their oppoſition. The 
& marquis of Douglals, though under age, was likewiſe made 
0 Jake; the viſcounts of Stair and Roſeberry were created 
* als of the ſame name; the lord Boyle, call of Glaſgon; 
* mes Stuart of Bute, carl of Bute; Charles Hope of Hop- 
2d don, earl Of Hopton; John Crawford of Kilbiruce, viſcount 
K. of Garnock; and fir James Primroſe of Carrington, viſcount 
of of Primroſe. Soon atter, the queen refolved to revive the 
ch order of the thiftle, which had been raiſed by her father, 
ea. but was let fall by the late King, It was to be carried in a 
1d vreen ribbon, as the George is in a blue, and the glory was 
„ne form of a St. Andrew's croſs, with a thiſtle in the mid- 


earl ile, Argyle and Athol, Annandale, Orkney and Seaficld, 
ts were the firſt, who had it, the number being limited to 
„re fach a height did the diſorders in that kingdom riſe, 
tber great {kill and much ſecret practice ſeemed neceſſary to 
10 matters right there. The averſion and jealouſy towards 
thoſe, who had been moſt active in the laſt reign, and the 
tour ſhewn to thoſe, who were in King James's intereſt, 
[had an appearance ot bringing matters out of an Cxcels to a 
temper ; and it was much magnified by thole, was intended 
to flatter the queen, on deftgn to ruin her, Though the 
une meaſures were taken in England, yet there was lets 
enger in following them there than in Scotland. Errors 
nent be ſooner oblerved, and caſier corrected, where per- 
* ate in view, and are watched in all their motions; but 
us might prove fatal at a greater diſtance, where it Was 
ane! caly to deny or palliate things, with greater aflurance. 


The duke of Queentberry's ingroting all things to himſelf 


* 


1 


, - 4 AN ae Man. L, a+ 
that it was plain to alt thts Houle, tant t 


de nation was rwmned 
- COtcerius both of liberty and trade, by the molt treacherous artifices 
were in the miniitry,? Upon this ſome about the throne tad, 
exyreHons oucht to be taken notice ot.“ To which the tame 
ww; «Thi he heard it murmured about the throne, that his 

s ont to be taken notice of; but he acted any body to take notice 
10 for they all knew too well, that whit he had ſpoken was à certain 
[t was again urged in behalf of the act, “ That upon tarther enquiry 
be f d, that the trade with France was a trale beneticial to the 
French touk Scots good3 in return for thew wines.“ 


, 
nd angry debate, che act was ordered to be marked 


* 91 1 # ” 
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ag n eddi. 5 
Tue 6th of Sept ember, the earl of Marchmont deſired leave of the houſe 
b withdraw an act, containing ſome limitations upon the ſuccetfor,” which 
kid been lately preſented by him, but had not yet been read. His deſire 
bets gi nted, as ſoon as his lordthip had withdrawn that act, he begged 
Nit to preſent another in its room, which he deſited might be read. This 
Vis an act to * {cttle the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Hanover;* and, as lis 
briſhip had not ſignified what the import of it was, no body oppoſed. his 
motion for the reading of it ; but when the clerk came-to that paragraph, 
vate it fubthitutes the princets Sophia, &c. no iooner were thoſe words out 
Cf his mouth, but the whole houte was in a flame. Some moved to have the 
nue buint ; and others to have the earl, who offered it, called to the bar, 
gur, others to have him ſeat to the caſtle, After the houte had ſhewed a ge- 
mcc d diflatisfaction againſt the thing, at length the chancellor procured 
* ande, and the clerk was ordered to read it through; and the carl of March- 
* Pont defied it might be marked a firſt reading, and was ſeconded by the 
8. quis of Lothian and another member. But they were fo warmly op- 
PPA pole), that there was not a vote demanded ; and the earl of Marchmont pro- 
2th of poied only, that the overture might be marked in the minutes, expreſſing the 
this Import vt it, urging, “ That the minutes ought always to record the matter 
5 patied in parlianent.“ This was warmly oppoſcd by a member, 
911d, * That though it is both cuſtomary and proper, that every thing, 
Nis moved in the houſe, be marked in the minutes; yet the act now 
«by the earl of Marchmont ought to be diltiugniſhed by lome particular 
' of iuckgnation from this houſe, ſecing the generality of the members 
| Iuliciently (ſhewn their ſentunents, in relation to the nomination of a 
pocliur, and had To frequently in this ſeſſion declared it to be their opinion, 
lug the nation was at preſent in a very improper ſtate for nominating a ſuc— 


aut this moſt unreaſonable overture, was to move, that it might be buricd 
ion, and not marked in the minutes.“ Another member ſaid, „That 
arch an act offered, which ſeemed to contain ſome things inconſiſtent with 
att of ſecurity,' which had lately paſſed the vote of the houſe ; and it 
5 Wtunhkely, that the jealouty, which the members had contracted, that 
det of ſettlement was not to 1eceive the royal ailent, prompted them to 
= Wt uw acts to fupply it. That he very plainly foteſaw, that this would 
"I the jealouſy, which this nation had already contracted againſt their 

outs; and therefore he moved, that the lord chancellor miglit, as the 

"ot the houſe, addrets her majeſty's repreſentative to give the royal 
to that aft,” This motion was ſeconded by a great many members; 
e carl of Marchmont ſtill inſiſting to have this act marked in the 
cs as a privilege naturally due to all overtures, the queſtion was itated, 
bel do mark the overture in the minutes, or not? And it was carried 
© Xxgvwe by fifty-feven votes. a , 

00 the gth of Septembet, it was repreſented by a member, “ That this par- 
Fat had now ſate very long, and, after a vaſt expence of money, time, 
bane, had at iength paſſed an act for the ſecurity of the nation; and as 
abe lome recompence to the members to fee that act receive the royal 
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but de * lou would, no doubt, be very ſatis factory to the nation. And there- 
ws L.9 1 "epged, that her majeſty's commithoner would give the royal aſſent to 
ay . ru. : DS, ; 
That- de This was ſeconded by a great many members ; and, at length, a 


cid 


er te lame with England: And therefore the beſt he could tay, in be- 


increaſed the diſguſt at the credit he was in. He had begun 
a practice of drawing out the ſeſſions of parliament to an un- 
uſual length; by which his appointments exhauſted ſo much 
of the revenue, that the reft of the miniſters were not 
paid; which will always create diſcontent, He truſted en- 
tirely to a few perſons, and his conduct was liable to Juſt 
exceptions. Some of thoſe, who had the greateſt credit with 
him, were believed to be engaged in a ſoreign intereſt ; 
and his paſſing, or rather promoting the act, which opened a 
correſpondence with France, was conſidered as a deſign to 
ſettle a commerce there; and upon that his fidelity or his 
capacity were much queſtioned, 

Whilt things were in this ſituation in Scotland, there 
were allo high diſcontents in Ircland, occaſioned by the 
behaviour of the truſtees for forfeited eſtates. The duke of 
Ormond was the better reccived, when he went to that go 
vernment, becauſe he came after the cal of Rocheſter, till it 
appeared, that he was in all things governed by him; and 
that he purſued the mcaſures, which that carl had begun to 
take, of raiſing new divifions in that kingdom; for, before 
that time, the only divifion in Ireland was that of Englifh, 
and Iriſh, proteſtents and papilts. But now an avimofity 
came to be raited there, as in England, between whis and 
tory. Ihe wiſer ſort of the Englith relolved to oppoſe this 
all they could, and to proceed with temper and moderation. 
The parliament was opencd at Dublin, on the 21tt of 8. p- 


tember, with a ſpeech by the duke to both houtes, import— 


ing, I hat it were to be wiſhed, they Welfen a condition ſo 


provide tor ſuch fortifications, as would much conduce to 
the ſafety of the kingdom, and particularly at Limerick, 
and for building the barracks, But that, which her majeſty 
expected from the conmons at that time, was only, that the 
public debts be diſcharged, and the revenue made cqual to 
the expence of the government, which was much increated 
by the Charge of the barracks; and they were found fo ulctul, 


motion was made, that the houſe ſhould * addreſs her majeſty to give the 
royal aflent.“ Agaiuſt this it was urged, That the parhament had already 
done their part, by voting the act, and what remained to be done, was 
the queen's part; and that there was no need for addrefling, fecing it was 
nottr:d to the queen, that the parliament had voted the act. To thus it was 
El twercd, “ That, no doubt, it was made known to her majeſty by her mi- 
mitty, that this act had patied the vote of the houte : But that cy body 
bac, Very well, that courticrs never fail to repreſent the black-tide? of 
things; and theretore he concurred in that motion of leconding ihe 1lormer 
vote of the houte, by a dutitul addreſs to her majeſty.“ After hu. further 


debate, and icvecral warm fpeeches, it was repretented by the marquis of 
T weedate, that it was fomewhat too haſty to addreſs her najeny tor her 
atent, until the houic knew from the commiſſioner, whether hen ready 
mitracicd for that purpole ; and therefore he begged, that the cc natumoner 


would declare his uiteutions, A great many menibers ſeconded this motion, 
aud pretied, that the cummittoner would give the houte 1o much ſatisfaction, 
as to let them know, whether or no he was inſtructed to paſs this act. But 
his grace did not think fic to give any anfiver in the matter. Thercupon ans 
other member, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, faid, “ That he had ſeldom teen any 
benefit from addrefles, and tor that reaſon he was very litile concerned, whe 
ther this houſe did at preſent addrets her majeſty, or not. That hc thought, 
that the acts, Which the houſe had voted, were: but very flender tences tor 
the iecurity of the nation: TI hat the nation's cate was deiperate, and the 
proviſions mutt be ſuitable, "That he found tome people were too forward 
in promoting the incceſlion of the houſe of Hanover, aud others that of the 
prince of Wales; and that they were both contented to facritice their own and 
ther navon's liberty, rather than not accompliſh-their defigna. "That he did 
coulider it as a very melancholy proſpect tor this nation, that they were not 
to EXpect eicher of thoſe two {ucceflors, but at the rate of being 
their Princes,” but to © their neighbours ;* 101 jluppohng, that, UDO the 
one hand, this nation ſhould ſubmut either willingly, or by commamtion, to 
the {uccetior of England, without tuck conditions of ;overnment within then 
telves, as ſhould ſecute them againſt the ſole influence ot the Engliſh miniſtry 
upon their joint prince, in that cafe they were no better than flaves : Or, it, 
on the other hand, the Scots thould force their tuccetior upon the Engliſth 
without fecuring to thenielves the conditions be ftorementioned, they mult ll 
rejolve to be under the fame dependence, when conquerors, as when conquers 
ed. And therefore, that it was abſolutely neceflary tor them to tettle fich 
conditions of government, as might place them in a reatonable ſtate of tree- 
dom aud ſccurity, whoſoever might be the ſucceflor ; and that to this pur- 
poſe he oficred an act, which might anſwer thoſe ends.“ "Phe firit - draught 
rau thus: © Our ſovercigu lady, with the advice and conſent oi the gates 
of parlizment, ſtatutes and ordains, that, atter the deccate of her majeſty 
(whom God long preſerve) and failing heirs of her body, no one thall tuc- 
ceed to the crown of this realm, that is likewiſe ſucceſſor to the crown ot 
znglaud, but under the limitations following; which, together with the 
coronation- oath and claim of right, they ſhall twear to obterve : That all 
places and offices, both civil and military, and all penfions formerly conterred 
upon our kings, ſhall ever after be given by pachament: That anew par- 
lament ſhall be choſen every Michaelmas head-couit, to fit the 1ſt of 
November thereafter, and adjourn themiclves from time to time till next 
Michachnas ; and that they chuſe their own pretident : Ihu a committee 
of thirty-lix members, choſen by and out of the whole parliament, without 
diſtinction of eſtates, ſnall, during the intervals of parhament, under the 
king, have the adminiſtration of the goycriament, be his council, and ac- 
countable to parliament; with power, on extraordinay Occaltuns, to call the 
parliaraent together,” | ba 3 
After the act was read, the member ſaid, * That he had not in this act 
made any nomination of a ſucceſſor : and it was his pinion, that this nation 
was not, at preſent, in a condition for ſuch a nominatiou; but ſeeing there 
was a grcat Zeal amongſt ſome for promoting the ſucceſſion ol Ilanover, and 
no leis among others for prompting that of te prince of Wales; N 
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and ſo great an eaſe to the country, that they ought not to 
be neglected.“ He aſſured both houſes, ** That, ſince the 
queen had done him the honour to place him in that ſtatton, 
as his duty and gratitude obliged him to ſerve her majeſty with 
the utmoſt diligence and fidelity; fo his inclination and 1n- 
tereſt, and the examples of his anceſtors, were indiſpenſable 
obligations upon him to improve every opportunity, to the ad- 
vantage and proſperity of this his native country : And that, 
fince he had no other deſign, than what they all aimed at, 
the queen's ſervice, and the good of their country, he only 
recommended to them, that they might unite and agree in 
the ſame meaſures, and purſue them with wiſdom and tem- 
per.” The commons, being returned to their houſe, made 
choice of Allen Brodrick, the queen's ſollicitor-general, to 
be their ſpeaker. The firſt thing both houſes went upon was 
the framing addrefles, both to the queen and the lord licute- 
nant, which carried the compliments to the duke of Ormond 
ſo far, as it no other perſon, beſides himſelf, could have given 
them the ſettlement, they expected from his government. 
The truſtecs of the forfeited eſtates had raiſed a ſcandal upon 
the Iriſh nation, as if they defigned to ſet up an independence 
upon England; ſo that the commons, in their addreſs to the 
queen, ſaid, © They could not, but with the deepeſt con- 
cetn, take notice to her majeſty, that her enemies, by many 


to ſatisfy both, he had another act ready to offer, but which he need not 
read, ſceing it was the very ſame with what was already offered In every cir— 
cumſtance, excepting only that it had a blank in it for nominating a ſucceflor, 
That he moved, that the members might go to work, and paſs this act; and, 
munediately atter that, let each party try their ſtrength, and let the ſtrongeit 
carry the nomination, and fill up the blank, according to the mind of the 
plurality. That thus far he begged cave to declare his opinion, That he had 
rather concur in the nominating the moſt rigid papiſt with thoſe conditions 
of government, than the trueſt prote ſtant without them.“ This motion was 
ſeconded by ſeveral members; but others urged againſt it, That the houſe 
was now in the middle of an att of trade, which ought to be finifthed before 
any other buſinets.“ After ſome debate, and a great many new mitances to 
the commillioner, to give the roval afſent to the * act of ſecurity,” a member 
ſaid, * "hat he found this houſe was to get no ſatisfaction trom her majeity's 
commiſſioner at this tune; and it ſeemed, the nation was to expect as little 
good ; and therefore, the next beſt clauſe was to prevent d:unage 18 much 13 
potlible, That it was to be noted, that there * cre lately 10nic meenngs be- 
twixt fone ſubjccts of both kingdoms, in which ſcveral matters were agitated, 
in relation to an union between the two nations. That he ſhould not de- 
Teend to an enquiry into the nature ot the powers, by virtue of which the 
ſubietts of Scotland did meet upon ſuch a treaty, That thoſe things might 
be {poke'to in due time; but at prefertt he humbly conceived, there were 
two things worthy the conſideration ot this houſe ; The one was, that, ſee- 
ing iuct a treaty had been entered upon by tome of the ſubjects of this nation, 
ui feemed ftrange, that nothing of that fort had all this ſeffion of parliument 
"been luid before this houſe ; and therefore he moved, That it be now laid 
betorc the houſe, to be conſidered by the members. The other thing was, 
that, ſeeing there were a great many things to be taid in relation to that treaty, 
which might be more ſcaſonably taken notice of at another time, therefore he 
moved, that a top might be put to any further 33 in that matter.“ 
This motion was ſeconded by a great many members; and after ſome debate, 
there was a motion made and acquietced to without a vote, “ "That the pro- 
erefs, and advances, made in the jad treaty, might be laid before the parlia- 
ment next ſederunt, and declared by a vote of parhament, that the commiſ- 
ſion granted for the ſaid treaty was determined and extinct ; and that there 
ſhould be no new comnnition, for treating of any union betwixt the kingdoms 
of Scotland and England, without conſent of parhament.” After this was 
over, a great many members prefled the commiſſioner to give the royal afſeyt 
tothe © a&t of ſecurity ;* but no anſwer was made from the throne. At length 
a me:tiber ſaid. That, ſeeing fo much had been ſaid without an anfwer, it 
was better to leave the commiſſioner to his reflections ; that, perhaps, he 
would be ready to comply againtt next day; and hat, theretore, he moved 
the houte ſhould proceed to finiſh the act againſt the exportation of wool 
(which had been marked the firit reading) and this was accurdingly gone up- 
on, put to the vote, and appro\ ed. to | 
The next day, September 1, the commiitioner made the tollowing 
ſpeech ; . 


% 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„ It was with grent menſineſs to me, that T was forced to be filent yeſter- 
diy, when fo many did appear carneſt, that I ſhould ſpeak. I have all the 
inclinations in the world to ge you full ſatisfaction ; but I thought, that I 
onght not to be prefied to give the royal aflent, or to declare my inftructions 
in parliament, which I had made known to many noble aud worthy members, 
beides the queen's ſervauts. 

« Now that theſe inſtances are Jet fall, and that you have proceeded to 
other buſineſe, to teſtify how willing I wn to give vou contentment in any 
thing, that is m wy power, I tell you freely, That 1 have received her ma- 
jeitw's Dicature, and am tully impowered to give the royal affent to all the 
i&%s voted in this ſefſion, excepting only that act, intitled, An act for the 
ſccurtty of the kingdeon.,? You may eahly believe, that requires her majeſty's 
further confideration. At the fame time her majeity expects you will mind 
your own ſafety, in making neceſſary proviſions for the troops upon the pre- 
jent eſtabliſtuent; and that zou will put the trade and cuſtoms on that foot, 
that the civil iſt may be fapported. And I iotrcat your lordthips to finifh 
nete as quickly as poſlible, that ttus felton may be put to a ſpeedy and happy 
concluſion.“ 


be commiſſioner having ended his ſpeech, a member ſaid, © That, had it 
been ſpoke in the beginuing ot the ſeſſion, it might have tay ed a great deal of la- 
bour and expence ; for this was plainly to tell the parliament, * that all their 
buſineſs was to raiſe a {ubfidy for the army, and cuttoms for the civil liſt;“ and 
that then the ſeſſion ſuould be happily concluded by an adjournment,” This 


| poſitions of the forfeitures, are ſcarce willing to { 


groundleſs and malicious calumnies, had miſrepreſented ; 
the ſad and tevere effects whereot they too ſenſibly felt 
eſpecially, as if they thought themſelves, or defired + 
independent of the crown of England. That therefore. 
vindicate themſelves from {uch toul and unworthy aſpcrſvn; 
they declared and acknowledged, that the Kingdom ot lu. 
land was annexed and united to the imperial crown gf 1 

land.” The commons, on all occaſions, expreticq ti... 
— of the truſtees, and of their proceedings; yet «1... 
would not preſume to meddle with any thing they had ho 
purſuant to the act that paſſed in England, inveſtine the 
truſt in them. Accordingly, on the 25th of Septery, 
they reſolved, that all the proteſtant freeholders of that ks. 
dom had been falſely and maliciouſly miſrepreſented, 3, 
duced, and abuſed, in a repreſentation of them made n; 
book, intitled, .* The Report of the commiſſioners, appointe 
to enquire into the Iriſh forteitures ;* in which were th, 
words: © And indeed it does appear, that the Freehold; 
this kingdom, through length of time, and by contra;., 
new friendſhips with the Iriſh, or by interpurchafing u 
one another, but chiefly through a general diflike of the dt 
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nd any 
perſon guilty of the late rebellion, even upon tull evidence, 
And it appearing to the houſe, that Francis Anncflev, mey, 
was followed by a debate concerning the queen's negative. It wa 
„% That the third act of the firſt 1cihon of the Kfrit parliament © = 
Charles II. (which is the only act, upon which the negative is four. 
was only made to obviate a practice, which had been ufutped by the 
in the time of the late rebellion, of making laws by their own vote, and; 
mulgating ſuch votes, as having the authority of laws, without the roy; 
lent : And therefore by the faid act it is declared, That the royal en 
neceſſuiy and eſſential to give the force of a law to the vote of the Hen 
from thence it could not be inferred, that the afſent could be refuted : 
oftered, and foulemnly pafled the houfe ; and that, till of late, the 
had never been mterpoſed; and that but in very few cales,” Aft; 
debate, 2 motion was made to addreis her majeſty, * "Chat the would 
to gratify the houſe in giving the royal aflent to the act: But the out 
being put, Addreis or proceed to other buſineſs ;* it was carried, * proceed an 
to other buſinets,* by twelve voices. After this, Mr, Pringle, vio 
ſecretary to the treaty of union, was ordered to lay the minutes of that t 
betore the houſe at their next fitting. 

On the 13th of September, it was moved, that, ſeeing the royal aſſent 14 
been refuſed to the act of ſecurity,” therefore it was proper to go upon or 
overtures tor the ſecurity of the nation upon the event ot the queer's dune 
Againſt this it was urged, that the houſe had concluded by a late tefolve toy 
upon overtures for trade: To which it was anſwered, That this lift row 
had been entered into, after the act of ſecurity? hid patl:d the vote of the 
houſe, and whilſt it was not doubted, that the royal affent would he gend 
it; but that now, the royal aſſent being refuſed, the houſe did natiuca.;y re 
to the ſtate of their firſt grand reſolve, entered into the 28th day of May, To 
this it was again replied, that the * act of ſecurity? was indeed now laid dd 
but perhaps it might afterwards receive the royal aſſent, when het majetty lad 
farther conlidered of it; and that, beſides this act of ſecurity,” there 1 
lome other very valuable acts paſſed in conſequence of that grand revs: 
ſuch as the act “ ſecuring preſhyterian government,“ the * act ratifyng! 
claim of right, &c.“ to which acts the royal aſſent was now promited by i 
majeſty's commillioner ; and therefore it was high time to go upon lent 
further acts for trade, After a long and warm debate, the queſtion being 
put, * To proceed either upon the act for limitation or upon overture | 
trade?“ It was carried for the latter by a majority of eleven voices, 31 
vote being over, the act * for importing wine* was read, and, the qu?! 
for approving it being inſiſted on, the marquis of Tweedale nid, That le 
no arguments could prevail with ſome people to part with this * IcanG.u 
and pernicious act,“ he thought it was very proper, that all one it mel,“ 
wiſhed well to the trade of their country and the honour of their quecr, ti 
clear themſelves of the leaſt aflent to it: And therefore, before the it 13 
put to the vote, he entered a proteſtation tor himſelf, and in the name 6 
tuch as ſhould adhere to it, That this act allowing the importation of eh 
wines and brandy, ought not to paſs, as being dithonourable to her me"! 
inconſiſtent with the grand alliance, wherein the was engaged, and pie 
cial to the honour, ſatety, intereſt, and trade of this kingdom.“ He dee 
that this proteſtation might be marked and inſerted in the records of p4 
ment; and the fame was adhered to by twenty peers, forty thice "7 
ſeutatives for lures, and twenty-one repreſentatives of boroughs ; 4! 
the clauſe being put to the vote, it was carried in the affirmative, IIe! 
day, September 14, a clauſe was oftered, That no Scots ſhips ſhow! 
directly with France now in time of war;“ but ſeveral members Ge 
againſt it, the act was carried by a vote without it. x 

On the 15th of September, it was urged by a member, That thts. 
becn a very tedious aud expenſive ſeſſion of parliament : That moſt pt) 
it had been employed in adjutting the *act of fecurity ? of this nation 4 
majeſty's deceaſe, That, ſeeing this act of ſecurity was now laid ade 
was therefore high time for the houſe to employ themſelves in making be 
conditions, That, there was an act now lying upon the table, offered} 
Mr. Fletcher, which he moved might be the ſtandard of future delibera 
as that formerly offered by the marquis of Athol had been the 100", 
of the act of ſecurity.“ This motion being ſeconded by many membel e 
lord treaſurer repreſented, that the parliament had fat a long me 
providing funds for the army, which muſt of neceſſity be ſupports 
tor maintaining the peace at home, and for defending the nation 28 
tions from abroad: That there was an act now upon the table, i 
been long before preſented for that purpoſe: And he moved, Lee” 
receive a firſt reading. This was oppoſed by a member, who ſaid, bg 
ſeemed very unſeaſonable to propoſe a ſupply at this time, when." 
had ſo much to do for the ſecurity of the nation; it being well n 
this parliament ſhould have no time allowed them after the fupply u 100 
ed; though, for his part, he ſaw nobody unwilling to go upon We 
in due time, yet he thought it us very little encouragement 10! 1 
to grant a ſupply, when they ſound thewlelyes fi uſtrated of al oat 2 


r 


er of it, and John Trenchard, Henry Lanford, and James 
Hamilton, were authors of that book; it was reſolved that 


lt; ad they had ſcandalouſly and maliciouſly miſrepreſented and tra- 

to þ goced the proteſtant frecholdets of that kingdom, and en- 
ore, f arcured to ercate 2 miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between 
pcrſion 8 people of England and the proteſtants of that kingdom. 
| Of 1 Udon which Annetley was expelled the houſe, with this par- 
1 of En. -glar mark of dilgrace, that no warrant ſhould be iſſued this 
ed t. {on to elect a new member for Down Patrick in his room. 
Yet they Hamilton being dead, no queſtion was put about him, and 
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Trenchard was got fate into England. 

The truſtees haſtily finiſhed their affairs before the meeting 
of this parliament; and fome London merchants, under- 
[i.nding there were good pennyworths to be had, ſent agents 
er to Dublin to purchale, in a lump, what was left un- 
d. To do it as a corporation, they examined the powers 
i the charters of ſeveral companies in London, that they 
erc the waht purchaſe under one, by which the company was im— 
10ICers of axered to buy lands without ſtint, or, at leaſt, a very large 
atraCting | ſuch was the charter to the ſword-blade company, 
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ung ang crected and incorporated to ſet up that manufacture in Cum- 


1 thc 0 iecnand, or one of the neighbouring counties, for the uſe of 
be army, on the breaking out of the firſt confederate war. 
They were enabled to purchaſe lands, to build mills upon 
ihe rixers, and to provide for the reception and entertainment 


of a great number of manufacturers from Germany; which 
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Bd» © turning to account, the ſword-cutlers fold their charter 
cent Of! 1 . . 

„ e, woe London merchants, who purchaſed about twenty 
y the chat thouſand pounds a year of the torteited eſtates, and ſome of 


Me, and; the belt of thoſe eſtates, for a ſu;n not much greater than it 
„ has aid the grantees, or thoſe that held of them, oftered with— 


e but putting the public to a penny charge: And theſe mer— 
ech 14 4 chants, by the ſtile of © The Governor and Company, for 
me 1.00 raking the ſword-blades in England, prayed, that heads of 
IIe =T 0 : * » tal . * a » 

_— — 9 might be brought in, for enabling them to take con- 
the + : 

ed,” $1 an! cxyence for theſe ſeveral months, and when the whole nation ſaw, that 
who had bee bo pplies ferve for no other uſes, but to gratify the avarice of ſome inſatia- 
of chat tien die minifters.” This occaſioned a long debate, and many warm ſpeeches, 


e made in behalf of Mr. Fletcher's act in particular, and on the ſtate of 


val aſſent hat don in general ; and at length Mr. Fletcher hiniſelf ſpoke in favour of 


70 upon oh n act, entering into the detail of it, Among the matity arguments for 
1oen's demi. vomoting it, and the good conſequences which would ariſe from it, he 
reſolve top weed, * That it would ſave a great ſum, which was yearly expended by 

laſt row! ch as went to court to look atter places, That this ſum might 1erve tor a 
e vote ot od ſtock for trade, That by this act the nation would be tree from the 
Id ke g ence of Engliſh miniſters, by having their own places beſtowed by a 
ACUral;y Ie b-ots parliament, That ſuch an eſtabliſhment would not turn the form of 
of Map. ! de Scots government into a commonwealth, fince there are precedents for 
ow. laid i in ſome of the moſt abſolute monarchies in the world, particularly China, 
et Majety ul flere all offices are beſtowed by the prince upon recomimendlation trom his 
„ there 3 Weral councils in the ſeveral parts of his knigdoms : Nor would the prero- 
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tive be impaired by it, for, as to the prince's concern, it was only changing 
ids between the advice of an Enghſh miniſtry and that of a Scots parlia- 
nent, That a Scots parliament muſt know, who are perſons fit for the ſer— 
of their prince and nation better than Engliſh miniſters, who, through 
being ungcquainted with the Scottmen and Scots attairs, might commit 
nk hurtful to both nations. That the Englith would be gainers by this 
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1 Voices, 1 «ct, as well as the prince, ſince all the advantage, they had by the preſent 
|, the que! aſhment, was to have the vanity of directing Scots aftuirs by the humour 
d. That!  atew of their own miniſters, who (as appeared of late) had very much 
us Kunda viliken the intereſt of England, in ſome directions they gave relating to 
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ie deots affairs. That by theſe means Scotland was impoveriſhed, and ren- 
ed incapable of giving that joint aſſiſtance aguinit the common enemy which 
ek le they might, it they were allowed to manage their own trade ana bu- 
"es to the beſt advantage. That theſe dificultics muſt certainly make the 
n unealy in their pretent condition, and would cet tainly diſpoſe them to 
bold on any opportunity of anending their condition, though to the ruin 
neu neiglbours.“ 
Ihe chancellor made an anſwer to this ſpeech, repreſenting the act as 
zg a heme for a commonwealth, and tending to maovate the confſtitu- 
pt ot the monarchy. And then the miniſtry offered a ſtate of a vote for 
s a ürſt reading either to Mr. Fletcher's act, or to the act of ſubfidy. 
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ive, The! we vere many of the country-partv, who had no mind to go to che full 
ps bud of Mr. Fletcher's act, but were withal reſolved to go upon the conli- 


mbcts oe $241 9 overtures for the liberty of the nation. Thele urged another ſtate 
le, Vz. * overtures for ſublidics, or overtures for liberty?“ But the 
8 pietled the firſt ſtate of the Vote, Upon which Mr. Flercher 

asc, hat he had the honour to offer an act for ſecuring the libertics 
een gat Englith influences. That it was his opinion that the 
wan on ot the nation was ſo ſar gone into ruin, that the provitions in this 
"AC vhjolutely neceſſary for its relief. That he doubred not to make 

"PÞcal by reatons unanſwerible; but that he found ſome people very 

/ 9 pervert the meaning of good defigns : and leit any tuch bad handle 

1 be made of an overture, which he had fincerely deſigned for the good 
| ee, he begged leave to withdraw his overture :* adding, * That 
| 1 1. * very ready to go into ſuch overturce, as the iſdom of the 
. ns er moſt proper tor the honour and ſafety of the nation.“ 
e er Hate of the vote was offered, * overtures for liberty, or 

"ter for a lublidy,* Here the miniſtry were at a loſs, for they knew, 
„ res would be carried; and, by Mr. Fletcher's withdrawing his 
3 obliged to look out for another ſtate of a vote, This put 
5 comultation about the throne, during which time the members 
Tong - oo of the houſe tor a vote upon the queſtion, as ſtated, 
«Ha du udy, and a great many warm expreſſions were thrown out 
Won, . unity from people of all ranks. After ſome time ſpent in this 
"hy : Ing which ſeveral uncertain and inperfeft @vertures of differing 
Weltions were made; the commiſſioner nioved trom the throne, 
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veyances of lands in Ireland.“ But the parliameht were ſo 


little diſpoſed to guaranty the bargains of the truſtees, that 
their petition was ordered to lie upon the table; and there it 
lay with others that had no better ſucceſs. 


The commons expelled Mr. John Aſgill (who was at the 
fame time member of the houſe of commons in England) for 
a ſtrange book he had publiſhed, to prove, out of ſcripture, 
that a true Chriſtian ought to have ſo great a ſtock of faith 
as to be tranſlated to heaven without dying. He had, as 
agent to the fotementioned ſword-blade company, offered 
to lend money to the public in Ireland, at fix per cent. 
on condition the parliament would paſs an act to confirm 
their purchaſe of the forfeited eſtates ; but the company dif- 
owned him 1n that offer, and, being ſummoned to appcar 
before the houſe, to anſwer for his prevaricating with them, 
he pleaded his privilege as a member of parliament in Eng- 
land. Beſides his expulſion, he was voted incapable of ever 
fitting in any parliament in Ireland, 

The commons purſued the truflees of the forfeited 
eſtates {lil] farther. For, in a reprelentation of the ſtate and 
grievances of the nation, which they agreed to ofter to the 
queen, they began with complaining, That whereas her 
mazjelty's royal predecetlors, of blulled memory, had always 
had the glory of being kings and queens of a free people, 
diſtinguithed from the reſt ot Europe by the eminent privi— 
lege of being governed by their own laws, and of enjoying 
their liberties under the dominion of a ſovereign prince, ac- 
cording to the moſt equal and juſt model of government 
that ever was framed ; yet the conſtitution of that kingdom 
of Ircland had been of late greatly ſhaken, the lives, liber- 
ties, and eſtates of the ſubjects thereof being called in quel- 
tion, and tried in a manner unknown to their anceſtors, That 
when they conlidered the charge, which the ſubjects of that 
kingdom had been unnecetlarily put to by the late truſtees for 
the forfeited eſtates, in defending tuck theirjuſtrights and titles, 


* That if the houſe would agree to allow a fiift reading to the ſubſidy act, he 
did promiſe, that it ſhould not be heard of for three enſuing ſeſlions.“ To 
this a member anfwered, * That he belicved, that thoſe about the throne did 
not expect, that this overture would take in the houle : that the import of it 
was plainly this, that the act for a ſubtidy ſhould get a firſt reading now ; 
then the houte ſhould have three thort fittings for the © liberties* of the na- 
tion; and the fourth ſhould complcat the fublidy ; atter which the houſe was 
ſure to be adjourned, But, that be was certain the houſe was better acquaint» 
ed with the artrhces of the miniſtry, than to be mitled by tuch overtutes.“ 
Another member urged, That it was now plain the nation was to expect 
no other retwn for ther expence and toil, than to be put to the charge of a 
jublidy, aid to lay down their necks under the yoke of flavery, which was 
prepared for them from that throne,” A third member tud, * That he inſiſted 
upon having a vote upon the queſtion which had been put. That he found, 
that, as the liberties were ſupprefled, fo the privileges of partament were like 
to be torn from them: but that he would rather venture his lite than 1t thould 
be fo; and ſhould rather “ die a ficeman than live a flave.”” Some 
prefled for the vote, and particularly the earl of Roxhurgh, who added, 
That, it there was no other way ot obtaining ſo natural and undemable a 
privilege of the parliament, “ They would demand it with their frrords in their 
hands,” Whether or no the commiflioner had information, that the houſe 
would adhere to what they propoſed to be done, it is certain, that the foot- 
guards werc ordered to be iu readincis, and that for fe\eral days betore, a 
grand guard was ſet upon the Netherbow Port ; and licutenant-general 
Ramſcy. was heard to lay, in his cups, That means would be found to 
make the parhament calm enough.“ However, the commuttioner, perceiving 
he ſhould be torn in pieces, it he withitood the formidable oppotition he uss 
againit lum, ordered the chancellor to acquaint the houſe, That it was 
yielded the parhament ſhould proceed upon overtures tor liberty next ſeſſion.' 
Upon which affurance the members met the next morning, in order to pre— 
pare an overture for their putpoſe, which was in ſubſtance as follows: That 
the elective members ſhould be choſen tor every teat at the Michaelmas head 
courts: That there ſhould be a parhament held once in two years at leait ; 
That the ſhort adjournments * de die in Giem * thould be made by the 
parliaments themſelves as in England: That no officer of the army, cuſtoms, 
exciſe, or gratuitous penſioner, ſhould fit as an elective member.” It uch 
an act had received the royal atlent, the country-party had refolved on giving 
a ſupply : but the commiſhoner was not inſtructed to purchaſe at that rate; 
and, having notice of what paſſed, he called for tuch acts as he was impows 
cred to paſs, and, having given the royal atfleut to ther, made the tullowing 
ipecch to the parliament ; 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« We have now paſſed ſeveral good acts for our religion, liberty, and 
trade, which I hope will be acceptable to all her majeſty's good ſubjects. I 
with you had allo given the tupplics neceffary for the maintaining of her 
majeſty's forces, and preſerving the peace and tatety of the Kingdom. But 
ſince, I hope, this may yet be done in due time, and that beludes ſome 
queſtions and difficulties are fallen, that, in all probability, you can have 
no time to determine ; and that withall, it is fit her majeſty ſhould have 
time to conſider upon ſuch things, that have been laid before her; and that 
we may know her mind therein more perfectly, a ſhort recels appears at piC- 
ſent to be neceſſary, and that this parliament be adjourned tor lome tune. 
And therefore I have ordered my lord chancellor to adjourn this parhament 
until the 12th of October next.“ Which the lord-chancellor did - accor- 
dingly. | 


The ſword-blade company ſold their eſtates afterwards to Mr. John Ed- 
wards, who had them cheap enough to have made a quick and a good mar- 
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as had, after many and expenſive delays, been allowed by 
the ſaid truſtees, had exceeded in value the current caſh of 
that kingdom; they had but too great reaſon to believe, that 
this had been principally occaſioned through falſe and malici- 
ous reports and miſrepreſentations made of the proteſtants of 
that kingdom, by deſigning and ill-meaning men, in order to 
create a miſunderſtanding between England and Ireland, and 
to promote beneficial employ ments for themſelves“.“ 
The commons offered the neceſſary ſupplies, and granted 
150,000l. to make good the deficiency of the neceſſary 
branches of the eſtabliſhment, for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment for two years, ending at Michaclmas 1705. But, 
though the commons granted the ſupplies, they took excep- 
tions to the accounts that were laid before them, and obſerved 
ſome errors in them. This begot an uneafineſs in the dyke 
of Ormond ; for, though he was generous, and above all 
ſordid practices, yet, being a man ot pleaſure, he was much 
in the power of thoſe who acted under him, and whoſe integ- 
rity was not ſo clear, A committee having been appointed to 
inſpe& the public accounts, they had the thanks of the 
houſe, for ſaving the kingdom 103,3681. which by milre- 
preſentation had been charged as a debr upon the nation, and 
were ordered to examine what perſons were concerned in 
repreſenting ſuch a ſum, over and above the funds. granted 
by parliament, and the revenue neceflary to ſupport the 
government, and pay the public debts to Michaelmas 1703. 
The commons likewiſe voted ſeveral penſions amounting to 
above 17000l. a year, to be unneceſſary branches of the cita- 
bliſhmenr, and voted a proviſion for all the halt pay officets*, 
They enacted the ſucceſſion of the crown to follow'the pat- 
tern ſet them by England, in every particular, making it 
high-treaſon in Ireland, by word or writing, to impeach the 
ſucceſhon, as limited by ſeveral acts. But the great defign 
of the commons was, to break the power of popery, and the 
intereſt, that the heads of the [riſh families had among them. 
To this end they paſſed an act to prevent the gre vth of po- 
per and, to make it the more ſolemn, the ſpeaker, attended 
y the houſe of commons, preſented a bill, on the 23d ot 
November, to the lord-lieutenant, and made a ſpecch on the 
occaſion to the following effect: That they looked on 
this bill to be of ſuch importance to their future well being, 
that they had begged leave to attend his grace in a body with 
it, and not ſend it, as in caſes of lefs weight as ulual, by 
particular members. That the oppoſition conſtantly made in 
England by the papiſts of Ireland, againſt whatever might 
tend to the ſecurity of her majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, in- 
duced the commons to lay theſe heads of a bill in this folemn 
manner before his grace. That they thought it now more 
particularly neceſſary, being well informed, and fully con- 
vinced, that great ſums of money had been lately raiſed 


The teſt of the repreſentation was as follows: 


„For, although her majeſty had been graciouſly pleaſed to aſſure them, 
thint nothing of that kind had made any imprettion on her m:efty to their 
prejudice, yet they were very ſenſible, that that nation had exceedingly fut- 
fered thereby in the opinion of England, That they could not, wrhout the 
greateſt grief of heart, reflect upon the great decay and lots ot their trade. 
"That the kingdom being almoſt exhauſted of its caſh, and themelves hindered 
from earning their livelihood, and from maintaining their own manuticturics, 
their poor were thereby become very numerous, eſpecially the indufirious 
proteitants, who, in a country, . wherein the number and power of the papiits 
is very formidable, ought, as they humbly conceived, to be encouraged, 
That very many proteſtant families had been conſtrained to remove ont of 
that kingdom, as well into Scotland, as to the dominons of foreign princes 
and ſtates, That their foreign trade, and its returns, were under ſuch re- 
ſtrictions and diſcouragements, as now to become in a manner unprofitable, 
although that kingdom had of late, by its blood and treaſure, contributed to 
ſave the plantation trade to the people of England, That the want of hold- 
ing frequent pathaments in Ireland had been a great encouragement to evil- 
minded men, who mtended nothing but their own gain, though accompanied 
with the ruin and oppreſſion of her majeſty's good tubjects, "That many civil 
oflicers were arrived at ſuch a pitch ot corruption, through hopes of impunity, 
as was almoſt intupportable, thereby getting vaſt eftates in a ſhort time in a 
poor country: That others, in conhderable employments, "dwelt md refided 
tor the molt part out of the kingdom, thereby neglecting the perſonal attend- 
ance on their duty, whilit, in the mean time, their offices, (which in cRect 
were made mere * fine cures?) wete but indifterently executed, to the great 
detriment of her majeſty's good ſubjects, and the great failure of juſtice; fo 
thut they were fully convinced that nothing but trequent parliaments, with 
permiſhon for them to fit, and do the buſinets of the nation, could prevent, 
or reform ſo great an notorious abus. That they offered to her majeſty's 
princely conſiderat ion this their moſt humble repreſentation, with hearts full 
of a ſente of their miferable condition, yet fupported with the hopes they had 
from the auſpicions reign of her moſt ſacred majeſty ; not doubting her ma- 
jeſty's care and protection of them. For it was from her majeſty's gracious 
interpoſition alone in their favour, that they propoſed to themſelves relief 
from theſe their manifold groans and misfortunes... And that they could not 
detpair of her goodnels extended towards them in ſuch a-prudent and gracious 
manner, as might afford them rehet, according to the exigences of their con- 
dition, by reitoring them to a full en1ovment of their conftitution, or by pro- 
mating a more firm and ſtrict union with her majeſty's ſubjects of England; 
which would be to the advintiige ot that kingdom, nothing being a more cer- 
_ ?alt truth, mln that Khatever tiches Ireland can acquire, muſt at laſt neceſ- 


among them, to oppoſe the paſſing a bill of this vature 
England; yet they doubted not, but the weight of the thi, 
and juſtice of their defires, would be fo effectually laid yer, 
her majeſty by his grace, that all obſtacles would be {,, 
mounted, and an opportunity given them of aſſentin s 
the paſſing into law, what they conceived would he t, 
greateſt ſecurity to the proteſtant religion and inter, 
there u.“ | 

This © bill to prevent the growth of popery* was ſomente 
like that, which had paſſed in England three vears before 
but with ſome more effectual clauſes, for the want ot which 
no advantage had been received in England from tha 6 
The main difference was that, which made it look les invi. 
dious, and yet was more effectual for breaking the depen. 
ence on the heads of families: For it wes provided, that 3 
eſtates ſhould be equally divided among the children ot n.. 
piſts, notwithſtanding any ſettlements to the contrary, unich 
the perſons, on whom they were ſettled, qualified themſcleee 
by taking the oaths, and coming to the communion of the 
church. This ſeemed to carry no hardſhip to the tamy'r ; 
general, and yet gave hopes of weakening that interef} 5 
conſiderably, that the bill was thus folemnly offered to th 
duke of Ormond. Accordingly it was tent over to Engl 
warmly recommended by him; but was as warmly 019%; 
by thoſe, who had a mind ro have a ſhare in the pieſent 
that were ready to be made by the papiſts, who had raites 
conſiderable ſum for that purpoſe. The pretence for oppoſing 
it was, that, while the queen was ſo deeply engaped with the 
emperor, and was interceding for ſome favour to the protel. 
tants in his dominions, it ſeemed not ſeaſonable, and wi 
ſcarce decent, to paſs ſo ſevere a law againſt thoſe of his rc. 
gion. This pretence had the leſs ſtrength, ſince it was very 
evident, that all the Iriſh papiſts were in the French interet;, 
and theretore there was no reaſon to apprehend, that thc 
emperor would be much concerned for them. The parka. 
ment of England was fitting, when this bill came ov , 3 


it 


nA 
people were intent upon the iſſue of it, fo that the numbers 
judged it was not ſafe to deny it; but a clauſe was add, 
which they hoped would hinder its being accepted in {reland, 
That matter was carried ſo ſecretly, that it was knowsr to 
none, but thoſe who were at the council, ll the news of r 
came from Ireland upon ics being fent thitber. The ciaute 
was to this purpole, that none in Ireland ſhould be canble of 
any employment, or of being in the magiltracy in m cit 
who did not qualify themifelves by receiving the tacrament 
according to the refl-act paſted in England; which betet 
this time had never been offered to the lriſh nation. lt! 
was hoped, that, on account of this clauſe, those in Ir 
land, who promoted it moſt, would now be the lets fond of 
it, When they tound it thus clogged, 


ſarily center inthe ſeat of the government.“ Concluding with theſe 31h 
„May the choicett bleilings of the preat creator aud preferver of tg 
conſtantly attend your moſt inered majefty May you long continue t 

the choicett blethugot your people, and the afſerter of the bbortv's 7 Euro! 
And may we, your poor ſubjects of Ircland, be an eminent mite of 10! 
nuayeſty*s Irving a juſt right to that moſt glorious title, that we max new. 
Join with the rett of mankind in procluming, that your mc excellent 
jeſty is not only the greateſt, but the beſt and juſteſt princets, that cut 
teigned.“ 

On the 2 5th of October, Mr. Southwell, ſecretary of ſtute, cute 
houte of commons, © That their repreſentation was a matter ot the es 
contequence ; and that his grace would take juch care of it 45 nnght mots 
duce to the fervice of the nation,” : | 

The firſt penſion taken off was 1 2001, a year to the preſhitorim nun 
of Ulſter granted by patent from king Charles II. for their loyalty and 
ſervices to the crown, Among the reſt was a penſion of. 500%! 
teis of Dorcheſter, king James IId's miſtreis; another of 19991. 
life of the earl of Rocheſter, to George Rodney Bridges ; tothe 015% 0! 
Albans one oft 8ool. and to the lord St. Albans another of 16421. N , 
others had been granted to papiſts, probably in conkderation ot! 
upon the grants of their eftates. Among the pentions was rechen 
the half-pay officers of 38141. who were to be otherwite provide 
whole ot the penſions voted unneceflary, amounted to just 1734+ 
halt-penny a year. ; 

At the ſame time was preſented alſo a bill, to encourage the hn 
facture, with an addrets to the queen: Upon which bill tac {peaxer 
* That they had alſo framed and agreed to hcads of a * bill for the un“ 
ment of the linen-manufaRure,* which they conceived might 1 n!? 
uſetul ro that kingdom, if liberty ſhould be given them to träntport: : 
manutactures thereof directly to the plantations, but would ctr =, 
ſtructive to the ſame, That, to obtain ſuch liberty, they ha A 
humble addrefs to her majeſty, and relied on her great goodaeis td, 
of, her qiſtreſſed people of that kingdom, that her maje$) would 6 PC 
graciouſly to interpoſe in their favour with the partiament of 2g)" 
tuch treedom might be allowed them, as one of the encouragement he“ 
been induced to believe they ſhould have on their going into the e " 
by the addrets of the lords and commons of England.” Which acre ** 
prayed his grace to lay before her majeſty, Thereupon tac Jorg Wenwerrt lg 
tured them, „“ That he would take care to tranſmit theſe two b e, 
were ſo much for the intereſt of the nation, and recommend then fn 
effectual nuumer, according to their deſire, and do all that Was # U 
to prevent the growth of popeig. 
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The greateſt part of Ulſter was poſſeſſed by the Scots, who 
lhered ſtiffly to their firſt education in Scotland * and they 
ere ſo united in that way, that it was believed they could 
„ find a ſufficient number of men, who would quality 
mſelves, purſuant to this clauſe, to maintain the order and 
alice of the country. Yet, upon this occaſion, the Iriſh 
liament proceeded with great caution and wiſdom: They 
ckoned, that this act, ſo far as it related to papiſts, would 
Iren certain and great effect for their common ſecurity ; 
of that, when it was once paſled, it would never be re- 


ſt - * . * * . 
8 led; whereas, if great inconveniencies did ariſe to the 
0 Wtellant diſſenters upon this new clauſe, it would be an 


duet thing to obtain a repeal of it in a ſubſequent parliament, 
ther of England or Ireland. The act was therefore pailed, 
nd thoſe, who thought they had managed the matter with a 
aſter-piece of cunning, were outwitted by an Iriſh parlia- 
ment, However this artifice, and ſome other things in the 
date of Ormond's conduct, put them into ſuch an ill hu- 
mour, that the ſupply was clogged and leſſened by many 
aules added to it. 

On the 26th of November, the Iriſh houſe of commons 
„ed a book, printed and publiſhed by Brocas and Maloane, 
2 entitled, The Memoirs of the late King James II. &c.“ 
ditions, and ordered it to be burnt by the bands of the com- 
mon havgman, and Brocas the printer, Maloane the book- 
{:ller, and one Euſtace, (who brought theſe memoirs from 
ns England, and gave them to Maloane to print) to be proſe- 
*. ted, It is remarkable, that, when the motion was made 
« for burning the book, and proſecuting the printer, a member 
5 repreſented the great danger the proteſtants were in, in ſome 
its of Ireland, particutarly the county of Limerick, where 
the Iriſh were beginning to form themlelves into bodies, and 
to plunder the proteſtants of their arms and money; adding, 
that the d.faffeted there held a correſpondence with thote 
in England, and were not out of hopes of reſtoring the pre- 
„ended prince of Wales. Whereupon the houle reſolved, 
That it appeared to them, that the papiſts of that king- 
dom (till retained hopes of the coming in of the perſon, who 
went by the name of the prince of Wales, in the life-time of 
the late king James, and now by the name of James III. 
But the ſame day Mr. ſecretary Southwell, by command of 
the lord-lievtenant, acquainted the houſe, that it was his 


anuary following, which was accordingly done v. By this 
ſudden adjournment, when the houſe was exerting itſelf with 
preat zeal againſt popery, the ſeſſion ended in fo much heat, 
tat it was thought the parliament would meet no more, if 
the duke of Ormond (who was ſeverely reflected upon) was 
continued in the government, 

Thus the parts of the government that were thought the 
moſt eaſily managed, Scotland and Ireland, had of late been 
put into ſo much diſorder, that it might prove no ealy work 
to ſet them again in order. The government was every 
Ficre going, as it were, out of joint: its nerves and ſtrength 
emed to be much flackened. The truſting and employing, 
dot only violent tories, but even known jacobites, as it 
brought a weakneſs on the management, ſo it raiſed a jea— 
Puſy, that could not be eaſily cured. Stories were confi— 
Emily vented, and by ſome eafily believed, that the queen 
vas convinced of the wrong done her pretended brother, and 
hat ſhe was willing to put affairs into the hands of perſons, 
Who favoured his ſucceſhon. It was alſo oblerved, that our 
Court kept too cold civilities with the houſe of Hanover, 
ne did nothing that was tender or cordial looking that way : 
Vor were any employed, who had expreſſed a particular zeal 
vr their intereſts, Theſe things gave great jealouſy ; and all 
mat was (aid in excuſe for truſting ſuch perſons, was, that it 
"s lit once to try if good uſage could ſoften them, and bring 
mem entirely into the queen's intereſts ; and aſſurances were 
ben, that if, upon a trial, the effect hoped for did not fol- 
e, they, ſhould be again diſmiſſed. 

dis time now to turn to the operations of the war. The 
Mars at ſea this year were ill-deſigned, and worle executed. 
making prince George our lord high-admiral proved, in 
3, nflances, very unhappy to the nation : Men of bad 
* gt impoſed on him, he underſtood thoſe matters very 
[© and they ſheltered themſelves under his name, to which 
dest ſubmiſſion was paid; but the complaints roſe the 
Sder for that. Our main fleet was ready to go out in May, 
« — Dutch fleet was not yet come over; ſo Rooke was 

do alarm the coaſt of France; he lingered long in 


* 1 
Beſides the act mentioned, there paſſed 
% 8 an additional exciſe on beer ale, and other liquors, 
1 Aa. cucouraging the importation of iron und pipe: ſtaves. 
o prevent popiſn prieſts coming into the kingdoin. 
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prace's pleaſure, that they ſhould adjourn till the 11th of 


port, pretending ill health; upon that Churchill was ſent to 
command the fleet ; but Rooke's health returned happily for 
him, or he thought fit to lay afide that pretence, and went 
to lea, where he continued a month; but in ſuch a ſtation, 
as if his defign had been to keep far from meeting the French 
fleer, which failed out at that time; and to do the enemy 
no harm, not fo much as to diſturb their quiet, by coming 
near their coaſt : at laſt he returned, without having at- 
tempted any thing. 

In March 1702-3, vice-admiral Graydon, a man brutal in 
his way, and not well affected to the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
was ſent to the Weſt-Indies with a ſquadron of men of war, 
conliſting of the Reſolution, the Mountague, Nonſuch, and 
Blackwall, and ſeveral tranſports, with brigadier Colum- 
bine's regiment, ſome ſtore-ſhips and merchant-men. The 
deſign was to gather all the forces, that were ſcatteredthrough- 
out the plantarions, and with that ſtrength tc take Placentia, 
and drive the French out of the Newfoundland trade. But 
the {ſecret of this was fo ill kept, that it was commonly 
talked of before he ſailed; and the French had timely notice 
of it, and ſent a greater force to defend the place, than he 
could bring together to attack it. He ſet fail from Ply- 
mouth, on the 13th of March, and, five days after, met with 
four French men of war under monſicur du Caſſe, ſailing to- 
wards Brelt, and vibbly foul, and in no condition to make 
any refiſtance. Captain Cleland, who commanded the Moun- 
tague, engaged the ſternmoſt for ſome time; but, upon his 
fiift firing, the vice-admiral made a ſignal to call him off, 
being under orders not to loſe any time in this paffage by 
chacing or ſpeaking with any ſhips whatſoever, the contrary 
winds having Kept him in Plymouth much longer than was 
intended, and the ſervice, upon which he was bound, very 
much requiring his preſence, and the regiment, that was 
with him.“ Upon this the French men of war got ſafe into 
Breſt. They were afterwards known to be monſieur du 
Catle's ſquadron, which had eſcaped Benbow, about ſeven 
months before, and was now bringing home treaſure from 
Carthagena and other parts of the Weſt-Indies, reported to 
be four millions of pieces of eight. But, though by this 
means a rich booty was loſt, yet ſo careful was the prince of 
Denmark's council to excuſe every thing done by a man of war of 
their own party, that they ordered an advertiſement to be in- 
ſerted in the Gazette, to juſtify Graydon ; in which it was de- 
clared, that in purſuance of his orders, he had not engaged the 
French ſquadron. The orders were indeed ſtrangely given; 
but the admirals had never thought themſelves fo limited by 
them, but that, upon great occaſions, they might ſtretch 
beyond their private inftructions, eſpecially where the ad- 
vantage was viſible, as it was in this caſe; for, ſince they 
were out of the way of new orders, and new occaſions might 
happen, which could not be known when their orders were 
given, the nature of the ſervice ſeemed to give them a greater 
liberty, than was fit to be allowed in the land- ſervice. When 
the vice-admiral came to the plantations, he acted in fo ſavage 
a manner, as if he had bcen ſent rather to terrify than to pro- 
tect them. When he had drawn the forces together, that 
were in the plantations, he went to attack Placentia ; bur 
he found it to well defended, that he did not think fit 10 
much as to make any attempt upon it. Thus this expedi- 
tion ended very ingloriouſly, and many complaints of Gray- 
don's conduct were ſent after him. | 

After fir George Rooke's fruitieſs cruize, it was reſolved 
to ſend a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterrancan. This fleet was 
not ready till the end of June, and the orders were to come 
out of the Streights by the end of September, Every thing 
was fo ill laid in this expedition, as if it had been intended 
that nothing ſhould be done by it, beſides the convoying our 
merchant ſhips, which did not require the fourth part of ſuch 
a force. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was to command, who, when 
he ſaw his inftructions, repreſented to the miniſtry, that no- 


thing could be expected from this voyage. However, he. 


was ordered to go, and he obeyed his orders. He failed 
from St. Helen's the 1ſt of July, with a fleet of thirty-five 
Engliſh, and ſeventeen Dutch men of war, He had under 
him the vice-admirals, Fairborne of the red, and Lake of the 
blue, and rear admiral Byng, of the red. The Dutch were 
commanded by admiral Allemonde, with two other flags. 
They had a great number of merchant-ſhips of both nations 
under their convoy. The fleet appearing off Liſbon-Rock, 
the 24th of July, diſpelled the fears of the Portugueſe, of 
being inſulted by a French ſquadron. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel 


4. Act for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, and for prevention of impri- 
ſonment beyond the ſeas. 
5. Act for naturalizing all proteſtant ſtrangers, 
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ſent fir Stafford Fairborne to Liſbot, with compliments to 
the king of Portugal and the queen-dowager of England, by 
whom he was received with great marks of reſpect and 
eſteem. After the fleet got through the Streights, on the 
12th of Auguſt, and water began to be wanted, the admiral 
having ſtretched over from Cape de Gat, to Cape Hone, in 
Barbary, ſent a boat, with a flag of truce, to acquaint the 
Moors with his deſign of watering there ; but they anſwered 
his meſſage with a muſket ſhot, killed one of the boat's-crew, 
and mortally wounded the lieutenant of the Tartar, who 
commanded the boat, and died two days after. The want of 
water daily increaſing, it was reſolved in a council of war to 
put into Altea on the coaſt of Valentia in Spain. The Eagle, 
commanded by the lord Archibald Hamilton, and the Hamp- 
ton Court, were ſent before: But the governor fired upon 
them with two guns planted on a tower, which, however, 
were ſoon diſmounted by theſe two men of war. In the 
mean time, the whole fleet came in fight of the place, on the 
31ſt of Auguſt, and the Flamborough was ſent cloſe to the 
ſhore to cover the deſcent of the regiments of marines, who, 
to the number of two thouſand five hundred men, landed 
under brigadier Seymour without any manner of confuſion, 
and were drawn up in order upon the ſhore, before halt the 
fleet was come. to their anchors. Theſe land- forces formed a 
camp near the place, and a meſſage was ſent to the governor, 
that they did not come as enemies, but friends; to which he 
anſwered, That he had a great eſteem for the Engliſh ; but, 
however, he was forry, he was not in a condition to oppole 
their landing: That he would write to the viceroy of Valen- 
tia, and it his orders were ſuch, the admiral muſt not take it 
ill, if he ſhould fire upon his men.” Art the ſame time the 
admirals Shovel and Allemonde, cauſed, in their names a 
ſhort manifeſto to be publiſhed and diſperſed among the Spa- 
niards, containing in ſubſtance, © That, purſuant to the or- 
ders of her majeſty of Great Britain and the States General, 
they did not deſign to give the lealt diſturbance to the good 
ſubjects of Spain, but to protect ſuch of them, who, remem- 
bering their ancient obligations to the houſe of Auſtria, ſhould 
ſwear allegiance to their lawful monarch, the archduke 
Charles, and endeavour to throw off the yoke of France. 
And, as they would give their aſſiſtance to theſe of the Spa- 
niſn nation, that ſhould regard their duty and true intereſt; 
io they ſhould deſtroy the perſons, houſes, and goods of 
zuch, as ſhould oppoſe the efforts, which ſhould be made for 
the deliverance of that valiant and glorious nation from the 
tyranny and oppreſſion of France.“ This manifeſto had no 
other effect but that the Spaniards, ſeeing no injury was offered 
them, brought plenty of all refreſhments and proviſions, for 
which they were paid in ready money. They profeſſed a great 
hatred to the French, appeared very well diſpoſed to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and drank to the proſperity of the arch- 
duke. The fleet being watered, ſailed, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, for Leghorn, where they arrived on the-19th. Ten 
days before, captain Jumper, with the Lenox, Ipſwich, 
Hampſhire, and Dover, tailed off Formontera, with the 
Turkey fleet under his convoy. As one defign of this expe-, 
dition was to endeavour to give ſome relief to the Cevennois, 
who, the laſt year, had raiſed an inſurrection in France, 
it will be proper to inſert here a brief account of that affair. 
The Cevennois,. or inhabitants of the Cevennes, a moun- 
tainous country in the ſouth part of Languedoc in France, 
were moſtly of the reformed religion, before the general 
perſecution in the year 1685, to the violence of which they 
were obliged to yield; but moſt of them had ſince thrown 
off the yoke of popery, and returned to their former faith, 
by means of ſome zealous miniſters ; who, notwithſtanding 
the danger, to which they expoled themſelves, had con- 
fantly preached amongit them. Their numbers, and the 
advantageous firuation of their country, giving the court of 
France more jealouſy than of all the other proteſtants in the 
kingdom, care was taken to curb and oppoſe them more than 
any of the reſt, and, by continual vexations, to put it out of 
their power to recover their liberty. Monticur de. Baſvile, 


* Colonel Cavalier in his memoirs of the wars of the Cevennes, p. 172: 
tells us, that the marquis wrote them a letter, wherem he obterved, “ That 
the queen being informed of their deplorable condition, was reſolved to fend 
them tome fuccours, "and that he would come himſelf to help them; detiring 
them in the mean time to behave themſelves with prudence till his arrival.” 
Upon this they. ſent him an account of the ſtate of their affairs, and in a thort 
tune after they received a ſecond letter, which confirmed what he had written 
before ; and afterwards ſent them an expreſs, called Fletar, to know what 
meaſure he could take to come and juccour them, Having conferred toge- 
ther, they lent back the expreſs with all neceffary inſtructions, who arrived 
{afe in England, and gave the queen an exact account of his journey; aud 
they were aflured by a third letter of ſpeedy relief, which proved very preju- 
dicial to them afterwards : for it was then they were beginning to get ground, 
and their reautineſs gave their cnhemies tune to Hop their progrels ; I do not 
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intendant of Languedos, and count Broglio, commandy, ,! 
the troops in that province, lett no means untried to tu, 
them, by their extortions and military executions, T 
proteſtants aſſembling often in the woods to perform th. 
religious exerciſes, thoſe two perſecutots poſted troops jn 
ſeveral places, with orders to fire upon all {uch as they $1, 
find in thoſe aſſemblies, and to burn the houtes of that 
whom they could not ſeize. By this means a great bar: of 
the Cevennois were entirely ruined, and whole village, | 0 
waſte, The abbot of Cheilat, ſub-delegate of tus inen! | 


Baſvile, was likewiſe very tevere againſt thole, who aten 


Ul, 


2 10 
ed to eſcape out of the kingdom for religion, having in ente thi 
a rack to torment them, which was a beam flit in ty by 
vices at each end. Every morning he uſed to fend ur pal 
priſoners, in order to examine them; and, if they rc. un 
to confeſs what he defired, he cauſed their legs to be put in : itle 
the fit of the beam, and ſqueezed them till the bones cracks Jan 
and tied their toes with ſtrings, and turned them with sheets mo 
till they were out of joint. But monfieur Etprit, one offt. tut 
preachers among the proteſtants, having heard of the the 
cruelties, marched at the head of about fixty young men 9 
the abbot's houle, and demanded the priſoners. Upon this Ce 
ordering the guard to fire upon them, by which two of then ref 
were Killed, and others wounded, they torced the ouard, bot 
broke open the priſon, releaſed the priſoners, and, hae wh 
wounded the abbot in tae thigh, as he was making his eſcape the 
out at a window, allowed him a quarter of an hour to pre. 50 
pare for death, then ſhot him dead, and ſet fire to his houte. hac 
This done, they formed a deſign of greater importance, aud fro 


going through the towns and villages, brandiſhing thu; the 


Words, cric out, liberty, liberty ;* and, in a little tiny, pa! 
drew a great many other young men after them, and formed wi 
a body of three or four hundred. The intendant, being Jin 
informed of what had happened to the abbet of Cheila, ors 
immediately ſent orders for the ſeizing of the rioters ; but, cor 
the troops, that were commanded upon that ſervice, meeting un 
with oppoſition, the intendant thought this a favourable of 
opportunity to inrich himſelf, by converting to his own uſe he 
the pay of the troops, and quartering them at difcretion upon Tr 
the villages, where the murder had been committed; and, Al 
to carry on this ſcheme for his own profit the longer, be Pu! 
neglected to acquaint the French court with this inſurrection, hin 
The malecontents, having by this means gained time to gui 
ſtrengthen themſclves, increated to the number of two thou- tan 


ſand, who divided themſelves into four bodies, and became knd 


ſo formidable, that they began to make excurtions into wn; feat 
plain, burnt churches, and put to the ſword the popiu Hur 
prieſts, and all their former pertecutors, leaving the teſt un- be 
moleſted. Upon this the court of France diſpatched man- Ce 
ſieur Julian, infamous for his apoſtacy from the proreitant tiot 
religion, with eight regiments, to reduce the maleconten's; e 


bur, theſe forces not being able to ſtem a torrent, «han mo 


daily increaſed, marſhal de Montrevel was {ent into Langue— the 
doc with an army of ten or twelve thouſand men, and duce— tal 
tions to uſe all the methods he ſhould think molt cit-Ctual © Inc 
quell the infurrection. The marſhal had not been long i fail 


Languedoc, before he publiſhed a deelaration, whereby be Ha 


committed all prieſts, ecclefiaſtics, and churches, to the Cale # 
of the new converts and communities; and declared, that, an 
if any accident. ſhould befall them, the communities ſhows Fr 
be anſwerable for them, and that they ſhould be burnt an * 
entirely deſtroyed. This impolitic declaration, togethef Nun 81 


ſeveral ſhocking cruelties exerciſed by that commander, er. 
aſperated the malecontents, and increaſed their numbers, ' 
that the French king's troops, after having been ſeveral tuns 
defeated, were obliged to keep within the walled tov" 
The repeated informations of the progreſs of the Cevennoi, 
made the ſovereigns in alliance againſt France attenuve 
that inſurrection; and the general concern, which the Evglih 
nation expreſſed for a people, who fought for the tote flat 
cauſe, together with the ſollicitations of the marquis de Mie 
mont, and other eminent French refugees in their favout? 
moved the queen, and prince George, to propoſe the tel“ 


* bh. 
pretend, ſays colonel Cavalier, to blame the marquis's flowneſs ; fel . 
lieve it was not his fault, he being much inclined to come and tuccolt E 
but, being unexpericnced in fuch atfairs, and under a neceſſity of taking a? 
vice, it was very ditlicult for him to know what to refolve upon. * a 
perſons about him, who acted with more regard to their own miete gw 
public good. They talked of nothing in the court of France but * 10 
preparations England was making for our aſſiſtance, as it I ſhowe ug 


man to take care of himſelf, that I had a mind to kill, and in the Pet oa 
bid him not be afraid ; that I would do him no hurt. For all the hr 
monſieur Miremont were as well known in the court of France as ' a 
and all this by means of the perſons, whom the marquis had choten . , 
adviſers, This generally happens to princes, who COmmunCcae nm | 
crets to ſeveral perſons. For theacourt of France, being well 2 pi aſt 
every thing, took ſuch effectual meaſures, that it was in: pullible for 2 


e of them in council. The earl of Nottingham repreſented 
the dangerous conſequence of aſſiſting rebels againſt their 
"atural prince; but the reſult of ſeveral conſultations was, 
that, fince all ways to relieve the Cevennois were ſhut up by 
ind, the flcet, that was to go into the Mediterranean, under 
. command of admiral Shovel, ſhould endeavour to carry 
' nem a ſupply of arms, ammunition, and money: Which 
2 lution was no ſooner known, than univerſally applauded, 
And indeed, though it be neither lawful nor ſafe for princes 

it o encourage inſurrections in one another's dominions ; yet 
* tis maxim cannot take place in time of war, when any way, 
1 yy which the enemy can be annoyed, is allowable ; nor, in 
"ticular, with regard to the French king, who at this very 
ſoncture, had armed part of the empire againſt the empire 
elf, and countenanced a deſign of an inſurrection in Scot- 
und, and other ill practices in England, which, in the 
| month of May, were diſcovered, by the ſeizing in Kent of 
o or three perſons coming from France, and having about 
them ſeveral letters directed to papiſts and diſaffected perſons, 
The better to ſucceed in the enterprize of relieving the 
Cevennois, who were alſo called. Camiſars, ſeveral French 
refugees were ſent by land into France, to acquaint them, 
both with the queen's good intentions, and with the ſignals, 
b which the Engliſh ſhips would make, that they might anſwer 
-—» them by other fignals, and concur in the endeavours that 
ould be uſed towards theit relief. The only perſon, who 
had the good fortune, either to penetrate into, or return 
from the Cevennes, was Mr. David Flatan, who was ſent by 
the marquis de Miremont. The others were taken at the 
pallage of Pont St. Eſprit, and others broke alive upon the 
whcel, or made gally-ſlaves. Befides the perions tent by 
lind to the Cevennois, there were three other French refu- 
loves, Mr. Portales, captain Ja Billicre, and Mr. Tempic, 
commiſſioned to go on board the Engliſh fleet, to aſſiſt in this 


but b . ? : —_ 
* undertaking, and be witneſſes of all that paſſed. The firſt 
able of theſe gentlemen, being ſent for to a council of war of all 
\ uſe de Engluth and Dutch flag-officers, held on board the 
* Triumph, on the 29th of Auguſt, when the fleet was at 
and Altea, wherein, among other things, it was debated, how to 
uy . . . * I * 

\ be put that enterprize in execution, fir Cloudeſly Shovel told 
tion, tim, * That the ſeaſon being fo far advanced, and the 
» 10 pulphs of Narbonne and Lyons fo dangerous, they did not 
bol think it prudence to hazard her majeſty's fleet in a coaſt un- 
I known, and which had ever been ſo dreadtul to the Engliſh 
—T 5 8 . . 7 ! - 
) the ſeamen, that in order to avoid it, they often caoie to go an 
Jin hundred leagues out of their way: That he was very lorry 
* he could not perform himſelf ſo great a ſervice to the brave 
* Cevennois; but that, purſuant to the reſult of their conſulta- 
ſtant tion, he would order two men of war to go upon that at- 
ats; tempt, with a good quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
lich money; and that, if they had the good fortune to ſpeak with 
3 their friends, and to deliver them thoſe things, it would be 
Fred ealy for them to concert meaſures with the Cevennois for 
41 to ter farther ſupply and relief.” Accordingly, the day Shovel 
17 in lailed from Altea, he diſpatched the Pembroke, captain 
; he Harris, and the Tartar, captain Cooper, to enter the gulph 
care Narbonne, having the three refugee gentlemen on board, 
that, and two French pilots befides. The next day they took a 
ould french tartane, by the maſter of which they underſtood, 
t and tat marſhal de Montrevel, having intelligence of their de- 
with yn, had already taken the neceſſary meaſures to diſappoint 
„et. n. The Pembroke and Tartar entered the gulph of Nar- 
8, fo bonne, and, being come between porte Cette and Pequai, 
times they made the ſignals, as directed from court under the earl 

1 1 , 5 - 
1105. e Nottingham's own hand; but, not being anſwered from 
moss, e more, they did not think it ſafe to continue in that dan— 
ve to $*70us ſea any longer, and ſo made the beſt of their way to 
»glith ne general rendezvous at Leghorn road, where they arrived, 
eſtant ne 23d of September, four days after the fleet ?. 
Mice Count Lamberg, the imperial embaflador at Rome, came 
u oa board the admiral in the road of Leghorn, on the 28th of 
elles 

ward. . . . 

—_ to have any correſpondence with foreign countries, ſo that all our hopes 
Ile. e kur promiles, the marquis made us trom the queen, vanithed after a 
ur us! Ap eighteen months, I believe it was not his fault, as I faid before ; 
ng a0 * had he been able to fly with ten thouſand men to the place we were in, I 
le had n me he would have given no quarter to his relation's troop. The truth is, 
3 1 ve France had then emiſſaries in England, as it uſually has, whieh put 
e 8 10 do the project of monſieur Miremont, and prevented the queen and her 
det 1 wh rom making uſe of ſo favourable an occaſion to ruin France, which 
m Un | TE uve been effected in leſs than two years ; for, being matters of the 
jects 01 "hr might eaſily have ſent us ſuccours, at leaſt ſome arms and money, 
191anG; \ 4d they ſent us but twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, we would ſoon 
2 4 dne made 3 y n * >. 
be bis * = up a body of fifty thouſand men. But, as I ſaid before, they 
er le. | . on this war as a ſudden blaze, which ſoon vaniſhes away, and there- 
medal c | "yleed to ſend us any relief. It is wonderful how we could refiſt for 
5 alle reads. 4 ume twenty thouſand men, and two marſlials of France, If the 
val ne ſerioully conſider the advantage the allies had by our war, he will 


perſuaded, that, if the twenty thouſand men, who were ſent directly 
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September, and acquainted him with the archduke of 
Auſtria's having been declared and proclaimed king of Spain 
at Vienna, by the name of Charles III. on the 12th of that 
month, N. S. Upon this every thip in the Englith ſquadron 
fired fifteen guns, and his catholic majeſty's health was 
crank. Count Lamberg having ſent a gentleman, with one 
of fir Cloudeſly Shovel's ſecretaries, to notify the archduke's 
acceſſion to the Spaniſh throne to the Dutch admiral Alle— 
monde, was fomewhat ſurprized, that the imperial miniſter 
ſhould not pay him a viſit on that account, as he had done 
the Engliſh admiral, However he ordered all his ſhips to fire 
alto fifteen guns ſome hours after, and then count Lamberg 
went to ſee him on board. 

The arrival of the fleet at Leghorn ſeemed to be of great 
conſequence, and the allies began to take courage ; but they 
were toon diſappointed of their hopes, when they under flood 
that, by fir Cloudeſly's orders, he could only ſtay a few days 
there. Nor was it eaſy to imagine, what the deſign of ſo 
great an expedition could be, or why ſo much money was 
thrown away on fuch a project, which made us defpiſed by 
our enemies, while it provoked our friends, who might 
juſtly think they could not depend upon ſuch an ally, who 
managed fo great a force with ſo wretched a conduct, as 
neither to hurt their enemies, nor protect their friends by it. 
The fleet, purſuant to orders, failed from Leghorn, the 2d 
of October. On the 6th, the Pembroke, Exeter, Tartar, 
Flamborough, and one fireſhip, were detached to go to Tunis 
and Tripoli, to renew the peace with thoſe governments, 
and thence to proceed to Scandaroon to join captain Jumper. 
On the 13th, rear-admiral Byng was ſent with another ſqua— 
dron to Algiers, to renew the peace with that regency ; and, 
on the 12th, the fleet met with a dreadful ſtorm, but did not 
lutier much damage, by reaſon it did not laſt long. Ten days 
after, fir Cloudefly, with the remainder of the fleet, came 
into Alrea-bay, where ſeveral Spaniards openly declared for 
Charles III. King of Spain, and offered themſelves to ſerve on 
board the fleet, which was accepted. Having, cn the 27th, 
paſled the Streights mouth, the admiral ordered fir Thomas 
Hardy, with the Bedford, Somerſet, and Lizard, to Tan— 
gier; and, on the zoth, the Dutch parted from the Englith, 
making the beſt of their way home. "The ſaine day, fir 
Clovudeſly tent five ſhips under the command of fir Andrew 
Lake to Liſbon, and thence to Oporto, Vienna, &c. to take 
under his convoy thoſe merchant-ſhips, which were bound 
tor England: and, having a fair wind, and good weather in 
his pallage, arrived in the Downs on the 17th of November. 
The Ortord, Warſpight, and Lichfield, which parted from 
him fix days before, met ſoon after with a French man of war 
of fifty-two guns and five hundred men, coming from New- 
toundland, whom they engaged and took, after an obſtinate 
fight of nine hours. 

Theſe fruitleſs as well as expenſive ſea-expeditions were not 
the only ſubje& of complaint, with regard to the fleet. 
There were many other great complaints, particularly with 
reſpect to the victualling; many ſeamen were loſt, who, as 
was ſaid, were poiſoned by ill food ; and, though rhe vic- 
tuallers were moſt complained of before the fleet went out, 
yet there was not ſuch care taken to look into it, as a matter 
of that conſequence deſerved: The merchants did alſo com- 
plain, that they were ill ſerved with convoys, and fo little 
care had been taken of the Newcaſtle fleet, that the price of 
coals roſe very high: It was alto faid, that there was not a 
due care had of our ſeamen, that were taken by the priva- 
tecrs; many of them died by reaſon of their ill uſage, while 
others, to deliver themfelves from that went into the French 
ſervice, Thus all our marine affairs were much out of order, 
and theſe diſorders were charged on thoſe, who had the con- 
duct of them ; every thing was unproſperous, and that will 
always be laid heavily on thoſe, who are in the management 
of affairs: It is certain, that in the beginning ot this reign, 
all thoſe, who hated the late King and his government, or 


againſt us, had been employed, either in Italy, Germany, or Spain, they 
would have put a ſtop to the progreſs of the allies, eſpecially againtt his royal 
highneſs the duke of Savoy, or in Spain againſt the Portugueſe,” 
The next morning after fir Cloudetly”s arrival, the town ſaluted him 
with tive guns, of which he took no notice, as not being a tvfficient ſalute tor a 
royal fleet, and refuſed to accept the ordinary preſent, that was ſcut him hy 
the governor. The latter having ſent to know the reaſon of it, fir Clondzily 
made him ſenſible of his miſtake, and at the ſame time ſent a meſſage to the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, inſiſting upon a royal talute, as having. the union 
flag, the moſt conſiderable in England. After ſome ditputes, his royat 
highnefs was obliged to order, that the town ſhould falute with eleven guns, 
which was accordingly performed, and which fir Cloudeſly anſwered, and 
was afterwards complimented by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and received 
the extraordinary preſents, which had been prepared for the count de Thou- 
louſe, admiral of w who was expected there betore the Engliſh fleet, 


but who never durſt come out of the harbour of Toulon, as long as the 
latter remained in the Mediterranean. 
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had been diſmiſſed the ſervice by him, were ſought out, and 
invited into employments ; ſo it was not to be expected, that 
they could be faithful or cordial in the war againſt France. It 
is time now to turn to the operations at land, 

When the ſeſſion of parliament was at an end, the court 
was wholly taken up with the preparations for the campeign. 
Juſt as the duke of Marlborough was going abroad, he had a 
great domeſtic aſlliction, the loſs of his only ſon, the mar- 
quis of Blandford, a graceful perſon, and a very promiſing 
youth. He died, February 20, 1702-3, at Cambridge, of 
the ſnall-pox. This, as may be imagined, touched his fa- 
ther very deeply, and delayed his paſling the ſeas ſome days 
longer than he had intended, Upon his arrival on the other 
ſide, the Dutch brought their armies into the field, and it 
was reſolved to begin the campaign with the ſiege of Ponne. 


Ia the mean time all men's eyes were turned towards Bavaria, 


The court of Vienna had given it out all the winter, that they 
would bring ſuch a force upon the elector, as would quickly 
put an end to the war, and ſeize his whole country. But the 
flownets of that court appeared on this, as it had done on all 
other occaſions ; for, though they brought two armies into 
the field, they were not able to deal with the Bavarian forces. 
On the contrary, the French having promiſed the elector of 
Bavaria, in whom they repoſed great confidence, ſuch pow- 
erful reinforcements, as would effectually break all the mca- 
ſures of the Imperial courr ; marſhal Villars, who lay with 
an army of thirty thouſand men at Straſburg, had orders tv 
join the elector. He paſled the Rhine, and invelced Fort 
Kehl, over againſt Straſburg *, which was defended by a 
numerous gartiſon, but not well provided with ammunition 
and provition; ſo that, when, on the gth of March, the 
French were preparing for a general ſtorm, the ſicur Entberg, 
the governor, defired to capitulate, and the place was furten— 
dered upon honourable terms. In purſuance of the articles, 
the garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand four hundred men, 
were conducted to Philipſburg. 

Theſe proceedings alarming the councils of war at Vienna, 
count Schlick was ordered to enter Bavaria, on the fide of 
Saltzſburg with one army, and count Stirum, on the fide of 
Newmark, with another. Stirum, having defeated a party 
of Bavarians, marched on to Newmark *, where the Bava- 
rian governor, with a garriſon of fourteen hundied men, 
made a ſhew of ſuſtaining a ſiege, but, the citizens ſceing 
count Stirum's batteries ready to play upon them, they mu- 
tinicd againſt the governor, and obliged him to ſurrender. 
Upon this, the city of Amberg® ſent their deputics to coun 
Sticum, offering whatever he could reaſonably exact from 
them, provided be would forbear attacking their city, Bat 
that general refuſed to accept the regency's oller; and, as 
ſoon as he had ordered the town to be ſummoned in the cm— 
peror's name, he cauſed the place to be inveſted, which ſur— 
rendered after a very ſhort refiſtance. 

On the other hand, count Schlick, having drawn together 

an amy of twenty thouſand men 10 the Upper Auſtria, broke 
into the Bavarian lines by way of Saltzburg, defeated the 
militia that gvarded them, and made himſelf maiter of Riedr 
and ſeveral other ſmall places. To put a ſtop ro theie pro- 
ceedings, the eleQtor of Bavaria aſſembled his army near 
Brenau, and (to deceive count Schlick) reported that he was 
going to befiege Paſtau. General Schlick, conſidering the 
importance of that place, advanced with the greateſt part ol 
his infantry to cover it, leaving his cavalry and all his artillery 
behind him. The eicCtor, being informed of theſe motions, 
paſſed over Scarding bridge with twelve thouſand men, and 
advanced towards the village Iſenbern, where the regiments 
of Schlick and Hanover were poſted, He attacked them, and 
drove them to their main body, where they ranged themſelves 
together in order of battle, reſolving to receive the elector, 
who, taking the advantage of his tuperiority, renewed the 
charge, and, after a bloody engagement, forced them to 
quit the ſicld of battle, and purſued them as far as the coun- 
try would permit. Immcdiarely after this, the elector being 
informed, that the head-quarters of the Saxon troops, with 
the artillery, were not above two Jeagues farther, he directly 
marched towards them and attacked them fo vigorouſly that 
they quitted .their cannon, and at length were entirely de- 
„ Kehl is an important fort in Germany, upon the eaſt-ſide of the Rhine, 
ever againſt Straſburg, It was ſurrendered by the French to the Lnperial- 
ius, by virtue of the treaty of Rytwick in 1697, and retook by the French 
this preſent campaign. 
Neumark is a city of Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, and territory of 
Nortgow. It ſtands on the river Sultz, near thę confines of Franconia, ſub- 
set to the elector of Bavaria, but taken by the Impernlitts this preſent cam- 
puign. It ſtands twenty-one miles ſouth-eaſt of Nurenburg, and thirty-three 
north-weſt of Ratiſbon, | 

>» Amberg is a fine city of Germany, in the circle and upper palatinate of 
Bavaria (or Nortgow) tubject to the elector of Bavaria, but taken by the 


feated. In this action, the Imperialifts loſt ſcventeen 
eighteen ſtandards, four pieces of heavy cannon, four I 
tars, and all theic ammunition and baggage. The Bavaing 
in a few days after, took Newburg on the Inn, % 
tion, and the garriſon was conducted to Paſſau. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, general Schlict .. 
reſolved to penetrate into Bavaria; and, having over 
ſome of the enemy's troops that guarded the woods and «.c 
near Paſſau, he made himſelf maſter of Wiltzhoven, 0 
ſefled himſelf of the country adjacent. Count Stirum . 
allo in motion, and took Vryſtadt, Newſcailel, and N 
other {mall places in the Upper Palatinate. The clector 
ierving the progreſs of that general, marched with 4 « 
to make himſelf maſter of Ratiſbon, Upon that, the « . 
encamped between Newmark and Amberg, reſolving toe 
the elector battle the firſt opportunity. Ia order to thi; *1 
ſent the young prince of Brandenburgh Anſpach with . 
hundred horſe, to open the paſs of Wiltz, which was guat, 
by the Bavarians. He very courageouſly effected the if, 
and diſpoſſeſſed them of a very important polt; but, 
willing to purſue them, he was attacked by the clecter! 
perſon near Burghenfeldt, with a body of ſour thoutand na | 
vhere, after making a glarious refiltance for ſome hours. . 
was at Jaſt unfortunately wounded by a muſket-fr_,, * 
which he died the next day, much lamented tor is pre Ky 
bravery, and other extraordinary qualifications, The lle. 5 
rialiſts hereupon thought tit to retreat, which was petto. 
in very good order. 
Though the clector of Bavaria gave the molt ſolemt 
ſurances, that he would not moleſt the city and dyet of! 
t:fhon ©, yet contrary to all expectations, on the 6th of Ay; 
having taken up his quarters in the caſtle of Wei . hl 
near that city, and potted his army on both fides the ker 
Danau, he gave notice by his miniſter to the ditechor ot 
Mentz, that he would have the bridge over the Danube, ad 
the gate, which leads to it, delivered up to him, provided 
count Stirum's declaration, that be would conform him 
to the concluſion of the dyet, in not attempting to paſs 
through the town, did not arrive in twenty-four hours, The 
next morning the dyet afſembled, but not immediately com. 
plying with his demands, he poſted his army near St. Ene 
ran's gate, where he began to raiſe a battery. The burgkers 
took up arms, planted their cannon upon the ramparts, and 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence. But, the Bavarians 
advancing as far as the moat of the rown, in order to bows 
bard the place, the cardinal and the other miniſters, thinking 
it not prudent to ſtay till the utmoſt extremity, defired, tha 
they might treat with the elector about the bridge the ted 
morning ; and, at the ſame time, the burghers „eke exprel!! 
forbid to fire a gun upon the Bavarians, ſo that all things 
were quiet that night. At the time appointed, Ne megu— 
tracy ſent ſome ot their own number to wait on the clectet 
but were intormed, that he not only demanded potion of WW 
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the bridge, but that two battalions of his men ſhould be -e 
mitted into the city, and that he allowed them but ter 
hours to confider of it. This cauſed an extraordinary 4. IF 
bate ; but they, 1magining that the city was not in a cod It y 


tion to make a long defence, and that they could not obne 


any ſeaſonable relict, at laſt agreed, that the bridge and ge Heer 
ſhould be delivered up to the Bavarians, which was done, cn and 
the Sth of April, at night. In return, the elector ſigned 41 de 
inſtrument, whereby he obliged himſelf effectually to ug: bat 
draw his battaltons, as ſoon as the emperor's ratification of tut Par 
concluſion ot the dyet for the neutrality of the city, al s 
gen-ral's declaration in that matter, ſhould arrive: and, Meru 
the mean time, to leave all things in the fame cohdiuton # [a y 
he found them ; and that the public minifters with tne ts Wh 
milies, fhould enjoy all poſſible freedom and ſecurity. Hs. by 
ing thus ſecured that poſt, he decamped with his arm, 4 to 
marched to oppoſe general Schlick, who, being intarael ret 
thereof, quitted Wiltthoven, and retired to the woods, © We 


pecting a reintorcement of three thouſand Hungarians, 4 
were arrived in the upper Auſtria. 

The empire being thus in a declining condition, the Fiete“ 
king ſent poſitive orders to the marſhal de Villars to dss 
through the prince Lewis of Baden's lines at Stolhoflen, “ 


Imperialiiis this campaign. It ſtands on the river Wilts, thitty-" 
eaſt of Aurenhun Wu, and twenty-eight north ot R atiſbon. 3 
© Ranibon is a very large, rich, and ſtrong city of Germany, in ie 
and dukedom of Bavaria. A biſhopric under the archbiltop of oor” 
is tree and Imperial, tanious for the general dyets of the empire ; 105 io 
it was leized by the elector of Bavaria this campaign, he loft it (4s e en 
dominions} in 1704, ſoon after the action of Schellenberg near Vouwe' 3 
has a very fair ſtone bridge over the Danube, one thouland and mie 
feet long, and thity-woteet bro, {upported by pillars, and adotned 7 
three towers, Here is alſo a magnificent old cathedial, and tales 
vihere the imperial dyets are commynly held, ba 


e 


oa the clector of Bavaria at all events; and count Tallard 


0. s likewiſe commanded to reinforce him with his flying 
"camp. Prince Lewis (the beſt part of whoſe army had been 
ed away to the war in Bavaria) foreſceing the danger he 


uns in, Wrote a letter to the States-General, wherein he in- 
un bnd them, that he had neither men nor cannon ſufficient 
"ON | 


e, wich ſtand fo numerous an army, or to oppoſe ſo large an 
id -rtillerys as Villars and Tallard were bringing againſt him. 
pa The States, upon this intelligence, immediately ſent him a 


' wh reinforcement of eight regiments, under the command of 
mijot-genc ral Goor ; who, marching with all poſſible expe- 
llcion, reached the lines at the fame time that Villars appcar- 
od before them. | ; 

The French attacked the pringe with an army more than 
gouble his number; but his men, chiefly the Dutch batra- 
bons, received them with ſo much courage, that the French 
were obliged to retreat with great loſs, and bent their march 
gwards Othngen. 

Villars, notwithſtanding this unſucceſsful attempt, upon 
xepeated orders reſolved not to abandon the cleEtor, who, 
iter all his advantages, was like to be overpowered with 
vmbers, if not timely relieved. The Black Foreſt was 
tought impracticable in that wet ſcaſon. This was too much 
-aftcd to, fo that the paſles were ill guarded ; and therefore 
lars overcame all difficulties, and at laſt joined the elector 
beat Dutling. Upon this junction count Stirum decamped, 
u order to march to prince Lewis of Baden; but, being 
acked near Schwemmingen, he retired under the cannon of 
4 ſorhogen. | 

Whilſt the French ſucceeded thus in Germany, the affairs 
the confederates upon the lower Rhine, and in Flanders, 
ere in a more proſperous ſituation. Rhinburg, which had 
been blocked up by count Lettum, general of the Pruſſian 
forces, ſurrendered. After this, count Lettum blocked up 
zueders; and the duke of Marlborough cauled Bonne © to 
e inveſted by the Pruſſian and Lunenburg cavalry, under 
eutenant-general Bouleau. The next day, general Fagel 
krrived with the foot; after him, the duke of Marlborough 
nd baron Obdam ; and the day following, lieutenant-gene— 
al Cochorn, The generals, having held a council of war, 
wdered the town to be attacked in three places; one was 
poainlt the fort on the other fide of the Rhine, and the other 
(wo againſt the city and the outworks, that ſecured it. The 
rst of theſe attacks was commanded by general Cochorn; 
de ſecond by the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; and the 
bird by lieutenant-general Fagel. Twelve regiments were 
rdered to each of theſe attacks, who took their poſts accord— 
ply. On the 3d of May, the trenches were opened in all 
lhe three attacks, and the beſiegers continued their ap- 
proaches with extraordinary diligence and inconfiderable lois. 
Un the 8th, the batteries being ready, the cannon and mor— 
uus played vigoroufly againſt the town and fort; and the 
lame day the chain, which held the flying bridge (by 
ncins of which the fort communicated with the town) was 
broke by a cannon ſhot, and the bridge carried away, not- 
nihſanding the enemy uſed their utmoſt endeavours to fave 
It with the loſs of ſeveral men killed and wounded, But, in 
Ne evening, a very unhappy accident happened in major— 
prncral Dedem's attack, where an hundred and fifty bombs, 
ne, and as many prenadoes, took fire and were deſtroyed, toge- 
ned 40 det with a lieutenant and five workmen. However the 
batteries at that attack, as well as thoſe at rhe other two, be- 
pen to play, on the gth, in the morning; and, the befiegers 
| ring intelligence that the garriſon of that fort was not 
1 "a > <c0vs, and the battery, which played upon it, making 
e wide breach, they reſolved to ſtorm it in the evening, 
"nh was executed by four hundred grenadiers, ſupported 

a tour battalions. During this attack, the enemy ſet fire 
ee the barracks and other buildings, that they might 

ure into the city by favour of the ſmoke; but moſt of them 


$, e Were ſo cloſely purſued into the ravelin, that they had nor 
5 60 tin to effect |; 2 | 7 8 'h » nts Tr 

* ect their deſign, Some, who were taken prifoners 
£56 Lon this occaſion, reported, that fifty men remained in a 
of vi 


eren ed p : 1 

urg revoubt within the fort ; whereupon the beſiegers immediately 
6 3 the ramparts, and took that redoubt ſword in hand 
let a ſhort reſiſtance; moſt of thoſe, who defended it, be- 


0 . 
Bonne is an 

Iver Þ hi 

3 ne, an 

et to this 


ancient and very ſtrong city of Germany, in the circle of the 
d archbiſhopric of Cologu, anciently Imperial, and now 
ig; 5 prince, and his uſual ſcat: Taken from the French in the year 
de ER * the beginning of the preſent war, it ſtood by its elector for 
nber hy intereſt 3 and was reduced by the conſederate army this campaign, 

"If g Command of the duke of Marlborough. It ſtands on the river 
ther? _—_ miles almoſt South of Cologn, twenty-four ſouth-eaſt of 
"wk ty-ive almoſt north - caſt of Triers, and fixty north-weſt of 
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ing killed on the ſpot, and ſeveral made priſonets, as they 
were endeavouring to eſcape in a boat, The commander of 
the fort and three other officers were alſo taken priſoners, 
while on our fide there were but three ſoldiers killed and five 
wounded, 

The confederates having thus made themſclves maſters of 
the fort, they ſoon after caufed a new battery to be erected 
againſt the town of leventy pieces of heavy cannon and 
eighteen mortars, which began to play, on the 12th, in 
order to make two breaches, with a defign to aſſault the place. 

On the 13th about noon, the befieged, with about a thou- 
land foot, {upported by all their horſe and dragoons, made a 
ſally upon general Dedem's attack, who at firſt were put into 
diſorder . but, after lome reſiſtance, the enemy were repulſed 
with the loſs of about an hundred men killed, and as many 
wounded, befides a major and three captains taken priſoners ; 
whereas the loſs on the fide of the contederates did not amount 
to above half that number. All things being now ready tor 
allaulting the firſt counterſcarp on the prince of Heſſe's fide, 
in order to made a lodgment, the attack was begun the ſame 
evening; and the prince, being there in perſon, animated the ſol- 
diers with ſo much courage and relolution, that, in leſs than 
an hour's time, they drove the enemy from their works, and 
made their lodgment. In this action 1najor-general Tettau, 
who commanded, was wounded, with ſeven or eight inferior 
oincers, and one hundred and fifty ſoldiers killed and wound— 
ed, together with the engineer, who commanded in the 
works. 'The next day, May the 14th, the beſiegers made 
{uch a terrible fire from their artillery, that, at three in the 
alternoon, the marquis d'Alegre, the governor, cauſed a 
parley to be beat, and at fix the hoſtages were exchanged. 
The next day, the duke of Marlborough having agrecd to 
the capirulation, it was ſigned and exchanged on the 16th, 
and three days after the garriſon marched out, and were con- 
ducted to Luxemburgh. | 

Whilſt the greateſt part of the confederate army was em- 
ployed at Bonne, the French king, reckoning that city would 
make a longer reſiſtance, ſent orders to the marſhals Boufflers 
and Villeroy to undertake the ſiege of the town and caſtle of 
Liege. But the marquis d'Alegre having acquainted thoſe 
generals, that he could not defend Bonne many days longer, 
they made a motion towards Nlaeſtricht, pretending to tur- 
prize the confederate troops, that were atlembled there, and 
ro bombard the town. So that, on the 5th of May, they 
advanced on a fudden into the neighbourhood of Tongeren 
with an army of forty thouſand men. The confederates, 
who were marching with a deſign to have potted themſelves in 
thai place, were, upon this motion, obliged to retreat with 
{pced under the cannon of Maeſtricht. In the mcan time, 
the enemy fell upon Tonpgeren ©, where the battalions of 
illiot and Portmore were quartered ; who, having made a 
reiiftlance of twenty-cight hours with extraordinary bravery, 
were forced at laſt to ſurrender at diſcretion. After this, the 
enemy advanced forwards, with a deſign to have forced the 
confederate cavalry to repaſs the Maete at Nimeguen, and 
the foot to retire under the outworks of Maeſtricht, and there 
to have played upon them with their bombs ; but, contrary 
to their expectations, they found the confederate army drawn 
up in order of battle, under the command ot montieur Over- 
kick, advantageouſly poſted, and ready to receive them, 
though they were much ſuperior in number. The two mar- 
ſhals being fruſtrated in their defigns, and having mace 
ſeveral motions to no purpole, they thought it not proper to 
attack the confederates, and fo marched back the lame way 
they came to Tongeren, leaving to monficur Over&7K all the 
honour of that day. 

Soon after the ſurrender of Bonne, the duke of Mariba- 
rough returned to the confederate army in the Netherlands, 
conſiſting of a hundred and thirty ſquadrons, and fitty-nine 
battalions, and ſet forwards towards Liege, with a deſign, 
not only to ſecure that place, but to force the enemy ro ds- 
camp from Tongeren, where they ſeemed to be very advan 
tageouſly poſted. 'This gave a new face to the affairs of the 
French army, and altered the plan of their defigns; tor the 
allies having then a powerful army, being reintorced with 
the troops, that had formed the ſiege ot Bonne, made ſeveral 


* Tongeren is a town of the Low- Countries, in the biſhopric of Liege, 
and county of Lortz, ſubject to this prince, and poſſeſſed by the contede- 
rates in 1702. The French, (after a ſharp engagement) took it this came 
paign ; but ſoon aſter abandoned it. It was here that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough joined the army of the States, May 13, 1706, being juſt ten days 
before the glorious victory of Ramillies ; to which the confederates owe the 
reduction of the Netherlands. It ſtands on the river Jecker, eight miles 
almoſt weſt of Maeſtricht, and thirteen north · weſt of Liege. 
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motions, in order to oblige Villeroy to a battle, who con- 
ſtantly declined it: So that, on the 25th of May, the duke 
of Marlborough having paſſed the river Jecker, advanced to 
Hautin, where the enemy intended to have foraged that 
morning; but, upon notice of the confederates approach, 
they marched with great precipitation to Boekwern, not 
thinking fit to ſtand the hazard of a battle. They likewiſe 
abandoned Tongeren, after they had blown up the walls and 
the tower. The duke purſued them with all poſſible dili- 
gence, and advanced within half a league of their camp; 
and although the Jecker parted the two armies, and the 
enemy had fecured all the bridges arid paſſes of the river, yet 
they imagined themſelves not ſecure enough, but retreated to 
Hannuve, ſo that the allies marched to Thys, and there in— 
camped. The French drew up in order of battle, and ſent 
away their baggage, as if they intended to have come to an 
engagement; but their courage failed them, and they imme- 
diately retired before the confederates. 

The duke of Marlborough, finding it impoſſible to bring 
the French to a battle, took a reſolution to force them in 
their intrenchments; in order to which baron Spaar was ap- 
pointed to command ſome troops, that were to act near 
Steken; and general Cochorn, with another detachment, 
paſſed over the Scheld, to make an attack near Lietkenthock 3 
and general Obdam, with the reſt of the army, ſtaid on this 
fide the Scheld, to make an attempt on the lines before Ant- 
werp. The French had at that time two flying camps; one 
commanded by the marquis of Bedmar, and another about 
Bruges by count de la Motte. Baron Spaar, on the 27th of 
June, in the morning, perceiving that the count oblerved 
him diligently, to deceive him, feigned a march towards 
Bruges ; but, returning, advanced directly to the lines, and 
attacked them in the country of Waes near Steken ; where, 
after a very bloody and obſtinate diſpute, he forced them 
ſword in hand. Upon this occaſion, twelve hundred men of 
Baron Spaar's detachment were killed and wounded, ainong 
whom were ſeveral officers of diſtinction, particularly two 
brigadier-generals wounded, and monſicur de Vaily, gover- 
nor of Sas. Van-Ghent, killed. Baron Spaar had alſo a flight 
wound, and his purſe, which had only one piſtole in it, ſaved 
his thigh. About the ſame time, general Cochorn attacked 
the enemy's lines at the point of Callo, which were, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, forced; the redoubt on the point of St. An- 
thony was alſo attacked, which the enemy ſeemed at firſt re- 
ſolved to defend; but at laſt they ſurrendered at diſcretion, 

The forcing of the French lines occaſioned no ſmall joy at 
the Hague, and in the Confederate army, who imagined, that 
Antwerp would ſoon fall into their hands. For, on the 28th 
of June, at two in the morning, the troops commanded by 


CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


General Obdam broke up, and marched towards Eckerent,. 
95 , 


which was intended for their head-quarters, with a deſign to 
ſhew themſelves that day before the lines of Antwerp, to alarm 
the enemy on that ſide, and hinder them from ſending any de- 
tachment over the bridge of Antwerp into Flanders, But 
their expectations ſoon vaniſhed, upon receiving an account 
from General Obdam from Breda, wherein he acquainted the 
States-General, that the French had ſurrounded the body of 
the forces under his command, and, having marched from 
Lillo to Eckeren, had put them to a total rout; and that 
himſelf had made his eſcape to Breda with only thirty horſe, 
and could give no further account of their army. This threw 
the States into a very great conſternation ; they met immedi- 
ately, and after they had fate in conſultation till one in the 
morning, diſpatched away Monficur Geldermanſen, with two 
deputies more, with money and inſtructions, to prevent, as 
much as might be, the ill conſequences of this ſuppoſed dif- 
aſter. But theſe commiſſioners, in their way towards the 
frontiers, met with a courier diſpatched by monſieur Hop, 
treaſurer-general to the States, and their deputy in that army, 
with a letter to the States, which they opened; and, finding 
in it a quite contrary account, they immediately returned to 
the Hague. It ſeems, after Obdam's flight, the Dutch ral- 
lied again, and maintained their ground with. ſuch firmnels, 
that the French retired little to their honour ; for, though 
they were much ſuperior in number, yet they let the Dutch 
recover out of their firſt ſurprize, and keep their ground, 
though forſaken by their general. 

Hop's account was, the next day, confirmed by another 
letter from count Slangenburg to the States-General ; both 


* Eckeren is a village in the Netherlands, in Spaniſh Brabant, in the 
county of Ryem, at which there was a ſharp and bloody bartle between the 
French and the confederate troops under general Obdam in 1903. It lies 
ux miles and a half almoſt eatt of Litle, tour miles north of Antwerp, 
twenty- three miles ſouth ſouth-weſt of Breda, and fixteen ſouth ſouth-eaſt of 
Berget-Op-Zoom. 

s Huy 1s a conliderable town in the Low Countries, with four churches 
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which agreed, in the main, with a relation printed bin. 
French themſclves at Namur. But though it is certain ws 
the loſs was pretty equal on both fides, and amounted : 
abcut three thouſand men killed and wounded on cach: i 
the French king was by his flatterers perſuaded, cha- 1 
troops had gained the victory; upon which he cauſ., 1. 
Deum to be ſung in the cathedral church of Paris. 1 
pretence, which the French had for their triumph, was 
flight of general Obdam; to excuſe which, he wrote 3 Jett 
to the States from Lillo, wherein he acknowledged, „15. 
he made too haſty a judgment upon the imminent danger the 
whole army was in; and that the enemy, preſſing on with .. 
irreſiſtible ſuperiority, within piſtol-ſhot of the place ht 
he was preſent, and where no ſuccour could come un 8 
inable him to keep his ground, induced him to retire a. 
ding, that he would have reaſſumed the command of td 
army, and that the generals and other officers made no ſerune 
to obey his orders; but that, finding himſelf Teffencd in 10, | 
general eſteem, and looked upon as unworthy to comma 
the forces of the States, he had begged leave of their dey. 
ties to go to the Hague for a few days, in order to cle 
himſelf before their high mightineſſes, from the impuratior; 
he lay under.” Accordingly, general Obdam arrived at ++, 
Hague; and ſhortly after, by command of the Srtates.(,.. 
ral, he delivered to them in writing his apology for him 
which was much to the ſame purpoſe with his letter, and 
turned upon this diſtinction, “ That he did not chat be b 
would have done, but the beſt he could do.” On the 2 

of Auguſt, ſeveral officers of that army, which was you 
commanded by Slangenbutg, wrote a letter to Obdam, 1. 
porting, * That underſtanding there was a report in Hol d; 
that ſince the accident, that befel him of being intetechaad 
from the army at the battle of Eckeren, they had ſcruple tg 
ferve under his orders, which was far from their thoughts; 
they theretore took a reſolution to affure him, that they 
ſhould be extremely glad to fee him at the head of the army 
again.“ On the other hand, marſhal Bouffler's conduct, in 
this action, was likewiſe ſo much cenfured, that it was 
thought this finiſhed his diſgrace, for he was no more put at 
the head of the French armies. Nor was the duke of Marl- 
borough without ſome ſhare of cenſure on this occaſion; 
ſince, it was pretended, that he ought to have ſent a force to 
ſupport Obdain, or have made an attempt upon Villeror's 
army, when it was weakened by the derachment ſent with 
Boufllers, But whoever was in the fault, the States thovght 
proper to cover the diſgrace with rewards and thanks to the 
oflicers and ſoldiers, as well as to general Slangenburg ; but, 
by reaſon of a miſunderſtanding, that aroſe on this occaſion, 
between the duke of Marlborough and that general, Slaugen— 
burg was diſmitied, ſome time after, from his attendance on 
the camp. 

The allics, being willing to repair the difadvantages they 
ſuſtained in the action at Eckeren, joined all their forces 6 
gether, with a defign to come to an engagement with Villeroy, 
who, incamping near St. Job, gave out, that he relolved 19 
ſtay there for the duke of Marlborough. The duke and ge. 
neral Overkirk, in expectation of this, marched with the 
army under their command to Hoogſtraat, about halt 4 
league from the enemy's camp, who, to all appearances 
made great preparation for a vigorous action. Slangen972, 
decamping from Lillo, marched all night, and arrived cn 
in the morning between Eckeren and Capelle to attack ten 
on that fide; and the duke of Marlborough, with his ar! 
advanced in a great plain over-againſt the enemy, an cd 
four pieces of cannon to be diſcharged for a tignal to! ngen, 
burg to begin the attack. But, as he advanced, mariha 
Villeroy declined the engagement, and, having ſet tre 70 
camp, ordered his army to retire within their lines. [ 16 
duke, thus finding it impoſſible to bring the French 'v * 
engagement, marched with a confiderable guard to view h 
enemy's lines; in which motion a detachment of the Engin 
royal regiment of dragoons happened to fall in with oe 
the enemy's out-guards of forty horſe, who, after one CI 
charge, retired, and were chaced by the Englith to the he 
barrier of their intrenchments ; which afforded a very 0 
able opportunity to the confederate- generals to have a pot. 
view of the enemy's lines. From that day the debe 0 
Marlborough laid a ſcheme to force the French 11-5, 
accordingly, after having inveſted Huy *, he held a gion 
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and a caſtle, It was garriſoned by the French in 1792, and taken 2 
confederate army under the duke of Marlborough this camp e 
taken by the French in 1705, and again repoſſeſſed by the e Macle 
ſame year, in whole hands jt now ggptinues, It ftands on we: TY eaſt of 
fourteen miles almoſt ſouth of Liege, and feyznteen atmo bel 
Namur, 
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council of war, where the queſtion in debate was, What 
would be moſt proper to be done, after Huy ſhould be in 
their poſſeſſion ? The fiege of Limburg being propoſed, the 
duke of Marlborough, and ſome other generals, were of 
opinion! that attacking the enemy's lines between the Me- 
haigne and the Leuwe might be an enterprize, that would 
contribute much more to the glory and advantage of the con- 
ſedetate arms. But this propoſal, though ſupported by very 
ſtrong reaſons, was oppoſed by the deputies of the States 
and the Dutch generals, who would not conſent to hazard 
their troops in an action, which, they ſaid, was at beſt very 
gubious, and, if attended with ſucceſs, would yield no fur- 
ther advantage, than to find the enemy retired into their for- 
tified towns; whereas, on the contrary, ſhould the French 

-t the victory, the United Provinces would remain expoſed 
to their incurſions. Upon this the project for attacking their 
lines was laid aſide, and a reſolution taken to proceed to the 
ſiege of Limburg, as ſoon as Huy ſhould ſurrender, Huy 
as taken three days after, and Limburg Þ was accordingly 
"reſted, which the duke of Marlborough took with no loſs, 
but that of ſo much time as was neceſſary to bring up a train 
of artillery. For, having made a wide breach, the confe- 
detates intended a general ſtorm the next day, which the 
enemy perceiving, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war to 
the number of one thouſand four hundred men. Guelders, 
which had been blocked up by the Pruſſians, furrendered 
alſo, on the 17th of December. 

After the taking theſe places, the duke of Marlborough 
held daily conſultations, and uſed all poſſible ttratagems to 
bung them to a decifive battle; but they were contented to 
ſtand upon the defenſive, Thus the Lower Rhine was ſe— 
cured, and all that country, called the Coudras, was entirely 
reduced : This was all that our troops, in conjunction with 
the Dutch, could do in Flanders: We had the ſuperior army, 
but what by reaſon of the cautious maxims of the States, 
what by reaſon of the factions among them, which were 
ning very bigb, between thote, who had been of the late 
king's party, and were now tor having a captain-general, and 
thote of the Loveſtein party, who were for governing all by 
a deputation from the States, no great deſign could be un- 
dertaken by an army ſo much diſtracted. 

In the upper Rhine matters went much worſe. Villars, 
after his junction with the elcEtor of Bavaria, lay for ſome 
time on the Danube, while the elector marched into Tirol, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of Inſpruck, the capital of that coun- 
try, The emperor's forces were ſo broken into ſmall armies, 
that he had not one good army any where. He had none in 
Tirol, and all that the prince ot Baden could do, was to watch 


"0 . f ! 
. Villars's motion; but he did not venture on attacking him, 
: during this ſeparation. Many blamed his conduct: Some 
on * of | OY | | 
called his courage, and others his fidelity in queſtion ; while 
5 many excuſed him, fince his army was both weak, and il! 
R. lurniſhed in all reſpects. The duke of Vendoine had orders 
5 to march from the Milaneſe to Tirol, there to join the elector 
7 1 0 . . , . . . * 
10 of Bwaria: Upon which junction, the ruin of the houſe of 


Aultria would have probably followed: But the boors in 
Tuol roſe, and attacked the clector with ſo much reſolution, 
that he was forced to retire out of the country with conſider— 
ole loſs, and was driven out before the duke. of Vendome 
could join him, ſo that he came too late. Vendome ſeemed 
to have a deſign on Trent, but the boors were now ſo ani— 
Med with their ſucceſſes, and were fo conducted and ſup- 
poted by officers and troops ſent them by the emperor, that 
hy forced to return back without being able to effect any 
amp, 
Nothing paſſed this ſummer in Italy : The imperialiſts 
Vete too weak, and too ill ſupplied from Germany, to be 
ble to act offenſively : And the miſcarriage of the deſign 
won Tirol loſt the French ſo much time, that they under- 
Im nothing, unleſs it were the ſiege of Oltiglia, in which 
ey failed. The ſtrong fortreſs of Barſcllo i, after a long 
ockade, was forced to capitulate, and, by that means, the 


Og is a ſtrong, but no very large city of the Low Countries, the 
= a the dukedom and territory ot Limburg, taken by the coniede- 
oak » campugn, on the behalf of king Charles III. It is ſituated _ 
Aix 1; — thady woods on the river Meſdret, ſixtcen miles fouth-we of 
of (4), abelle, nincteen almoſt caſt of Liege, torty-three almoſt ſouth- weſt 
danch fifty-four north of Luxemburg, and ſcventy almoſt caſt of 
* way" 4 
A A = is a fortreſs of very good ſtrength, in the duchy ef Reggio, and 
101 * 2 to the duke of Modena, It received a German garrifon in 
_ of Mi lands at the conflux of the Lenza and the Po, twenty-eight miles 
eppio, randolay twenty-eight ſouth-weſt of Mantua, and thirteen north of 
[a Auſburg is a 1 
wrned with m 


ed, and leve 


arge, and one of the moſt celebrated cities of Germany, 
agmhicent churches, palaces, magazines admirably well pro- 
ral excellent hoſpitals, It is famous for ſeveral imperial dy- 


Numb, 34. 


French poſſeſſed themſelves of the duke of Modena's coun— 
try. 

The elector of Bavaria having been thus forced to quit his 
acquiſitions in Tirol, except Kuffstein, retired into his own 
country, upon information that general Raventlau had en— 
tered it by the way of Paſſau. Irritated at theſe diſgraces, 
the elector ſent orders to general Santini to make himſelf ab- 
ſolute maſter of Ratiſbon, which, in great meaſure, was in 
his poſſeſſion before. After this, to make himſelf amends 
for his ill ſucceſs in Tirol, he reſolved to ſeize the imperial 
city of Auſburg k, but was prevented by prince Lewis of 
Baden, who, upon information of the eleQor's deſign, marched 
with the utmolt ſpeed, and incamped near the city. Upon 
which the Bavarians divided themſelves into two bodies, the 
elector and marſhal Villars marching towards Donawert, and” 
count d'Arco, general of the elector's forces, retreating over 
the Lech to Friedburg; which place was ſoon after furren— 
dered to the imperialitts. 

While theſe things were in agitation, Prince Lewis of 
Baden ordered count Stirum to pats the Danube, and endea— 
vour to oblige the elector to quit an advantageous poſt, which 
he poſſefled upon the left. The cle&or and marthal Villars, 
having intelligence of count Stirum's motions, reſolved to 
attack him; and, to that end, ſent to the marquis d'Uſſon, 
who was lett in the camp at Lavingen, to come forth on a 
certain ſignal, and fall upon the imperialiſts in the rear, 
whilſt they charged them both in front and flank. The pre- 
Iuminaries to the action being thus adjuſted, the elector and 
the marſhal paſſed the Danube at Donawert, and, diſcharg- 
ing ſix guns, were anſwered with two from the marquis. 
Count Stirum, who knew the meaning of the fignal, inſtantly 
marched and attacked the marquis before the elector and 
marſhal ſhuuld come vp. And, cbterving that the marquis's 
horſe were ſeparated fioi the foot, he advanced with ſome 
Icle&t ſquadrons, and charged the enemy 1o well, that they 
were entizely broken and defeated, having loſt twenty ſtan— 
dards, and icveral hundreds flain. The marquis d'Uilon, 
finding his cavalry totally defeated, marched with his foot 
with great precipitation to his camp at Lavingen, ſo that ali 
his men were in danger of being either killed or taken pri— 
ſoners, had not the elector and marſhal come up ſeaſonab!y, 
and charged the imperialiſts at the ſame time. General Scuy- 
lemberg, commander of the Saxons, ſtood the firſt ſhock 
with admirable bravery and reſolution ; but, a regiment of 
Bareith giving ground, and the enemy being much ſuperior 
in number, count Stirum retreated in good order to Nord- 
lingen. The fight continued from fix in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, when the French and Bavarians, being 
no leſs weary of an obſtinate reſiſtance, gave over the combar, 
and let the imperialiſts march off without much moleſtation, 
who had loſt in the battle, beſides their cannon and baggage, 
above twelve thouſand men. 

The Imperielifts, being thus employed in driving the elec- 
tor of Bavaria out of his dominions, and watching the mo- 
tions of Villars, count Tallard and the duke of Burgundy 
projected the fiege of Old Brifac !, wherein Vauban, the fa- 
mous engineer, aſſiſted. Upon the 22d of Auguſt, N. S. at 
night, the line of circumvallation being finiſhed, the trenches 
were opened, and the beſieged made a very vigorous detence, 
though with the loſs of a confiderable number of men. But, 
the beſiegers being provided with a train of an hundred pieces 
of cannon and thirty mortars, with plenty of all other mate- 
rials, and the confederates not having a ſufficient number of 
men to attempt the relief of the place, the governor thought 
fit to ſurrender it after a ſiege of fourteen or fifteen days. For 
which flender defence the governor was condemned by a 
council of war to be beheaded, and all the other officers, who 
ſigned the capitulation, were puniſhed, 

The duke of Burgundy, having left a numerous garriſon 
to ſecure this conqueſt, returned triumphantly to Verſailles ; 
and, the emperor's affairs being in a declining condition fince 
count Stirum's defeat, Tallard was ordered to beſiege Landau. 


ets that are uſually held in it; and it was here, that the preſent king of the 
Romans was chofen and crowned, Anno 1689. The clector of Bavaria in 
vain attempted the taking of it, in Auguſt 1703 ; but made himtelt maſter of 
it, the latter end of the ſame year, Though he was forced to abandon it, 
aſter the glorious battle of Hockſter, in Auguſt 1704. It ſtands on the river 
Lech by the borders of Bavaria, 

| Brifac is a very conſiderable city and caſtle of Germany, and eſteemed 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe ; whether its fituation upon a high hill 
be conſidered, or what art has contributed to render it regular, The tortih- 
cation is a French league in compaſs, the baſtions are filled with earth, faced 
with brick, and ſecured by a large broad ditch full of water: And, it will re- 
quire (in time of war) eight or ten thouſand men to defend it. It ſtands on 
the river Rhine, twenty-bx miles north of Bafil, and thirty ſouth of Straſ- 
burg. f 
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394 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


The confederates, knowing of what importance the preſer- 
vation of that place would be to the common cauſe, ordered 
the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel to attempt the raifing of 
the ſiege. He ſet forwards from the Netherlands, and hav- 
ing joined the count of Naſſau Weilburg, general of the Pa- 
latine forces, near Spires, within four leagues of Landau, 
they concerted meaſures for relieving the place. The French, 
having intelligence of their proceedings, ordered monſieur 
Pracontal, with a body of ten thouſand men, to follow the 
e with all poſſible expedition; and he was ſo diligent in 

is march, that he joined marſhal Tallard before the confe- 
detates had any notice of it. All things being prepared to 
attack the French in their lines, count Naſſau came riding to 
the prince of Heſſe's quarters, and told him, that the enemy 
was very near, marching directly to attack him, and defired 
him to command the right wing to their arnis. This was 
very ſurprizing news to the prince, becauſe the count had 
conſtantly aſſured him, that Tallard was not in a condition to 
come out of his lines. However he mounted immediately, 
and, obſerving that the Palatine quarter maſter general had 
ranged the army in a very diſadvantageous place, where they 
lay expoſed in flank to the enemy, he diſpatched his aid- de- 
camp to the count, to defire him to march ſlowly, that he 
might join him with his right wing. But, before the meſ- 
ſenger could return, count Naſſau had engaged the enemy, 
and at firſt had the advantage; but the enemy, renewing the 
charge, fell on with ſo much fury on the foot, that they 
were forced to retire in great diſorder, before the right wing, 
commanded by the prince of Heſſe, could come up to their 
relief. By this mcans, the left wing being in great contu- 
fion, the enemy pourcd all their force upon the right wing, 
which was defended for ſome time with a great deal of bra- 
very. But, the defeat of the left having opened a way for 
the enemy to attack the Heſſian foot in front and flank}, they 
were forced to retreat, after an obſtinate and bloody reſiſtance, 
which continued from one in the afternoon till night. The 
prince of Heſſe, during the whole action, performed all that 
could be expected from a brave and experienced commander, 
having three borſes killed under him, and flew a French of- 
fic-r with his own hand. In this action ſeveral perſons of di- 
faction fell on both ſides, particularly monſicur Pracontal, 
who commanded the French, befides fome thouſands of pri- 
vate men, But that, which was the greateſt conſequence of 
this victory, was the enemy's returning to the camp before 
Landau, where the count de Frize, governor of the place, 
deſpairing of any farther relief, ſurrendered that important 
ſortre's upon the ſame conditions that were granted the year 
before to monſicur de Mclac, the French governor. The 
enemy valued themſelves very much upon the ſucceſs both 
of the battle and the ſiege ; and count Tallard could not have 
concluded the campaign with more glory on the French fide, 
and with greater diſgrace to the allies, whole ofhcers were 
many of them drinking and celebrating the emperor's birth- 
day at Spires, when the enemy unexpectedly ſurprized them, 


which unfortunately occaſioned the loſs of the battle, and the, 


{urrender of the town. 

There was nothing more this year very remarkable in Ger- 
many, but the taking of Autburg by the.elector of Bavaria, 
which was inveſted on the 6th of December. During the 
ſiege, a letter, directed to general Bribrack, the governor, 
was intercepted. The clector, finding by the contents of it, 
that the governor was adviſed to take ſuch meaſures, as he 
ſhould think molt expedient for the preſervation of the gar- 
riſon, and the city from being deſtroyed, but that there was 
no probability of his being relieved, ſent the letter by the 
tame metlenger from whom he had taken it; and ordered 
him to let the governor know, that if he did not immediately 
deliver up the place, he would lay it in aſhes, and put all the 
garriſon to the ſword. Whereupon a capitulation was agreed 
on, and they were allowed to march out with four pieces of 
cannon, avd other marks ot honour, to be conducted to 
Nordlingen. 

The emperor's misfortunes were not occafioned alone by 
the junction of the French and Bavarians, but were heigh— 
tened by an inſurrection in Hungary, where cardinal Calonitz 
and Eſterhaſi had the government intruſted chiefly with them. 
Calonitz was ſo cruel, and the other ſo ravenous, that the 
Hungarians took advantage of this diſtraction in the empe- 
ror's affairs, to run together in great bodies, and in many 
places, ſetting prince Ragotzki at their head. They de- 
manded, that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and their 
privileges reſtored, They were animated in this by the prac- 
tices of the French and the elector of Bavaria's agents. Some 
{mall aſſiſtance was ſent them by the way of Poland, They 


were encouraged to enter upon no treaty, but to unite and 


fortify themlelves; atfurances being given them, that no 


peace ſhould be concluded, unleſs they were fully reſtorcd 
all their antient liberties. * 

The court of Vienna was greatly alarined at this, feats, 
it might be ſecretly ſet on by the Turks, though that c 
gave all poſſible affurances, that they would maintain * 
peace of Carlowitz moſt religiouſly, and that they would 
no fort encourage or aſſiſt the malecontents. A revolution 
happening in the Ottoman empire, in which a new Th 
was ſet up, raiſed freſh apprehenſions of a breach on Fa, 
fide; but the ſultan renewed the aſſurances of maintain ve 
the peace ſo ſolemnly, that all thoſe fears were ſoon 195 
pared. There was a great faction at the emperor's cg; 
and among his miniſters ; and it did not appear, that he * 
ſtrength of genius enough to govern them. Count Mans 
was much ſuſpected of being in the intereſts of France. The 
prince of Baden and prince Eugene both agreed in charoing 
his conduct, though they differed almoſt in every thing df. 
yet Mansfield was ſo poſſeſſed of the emperor's favour 5 
confidence that it was not eaſy to get him afide. At ln 
he was advanced to an high poſt in the emperor's hou;.. 
hold, and prince Eugene was made prefident of the councy 
of war. i 5 

During theſe proceedings, the French king had diſcovered 
the duke of Savoy's inclinations to the confederacy, I 
duke began to fee his own danger, if the two crowns of Frzn: 
and Spain ſhould come to be united. He ſaw allo, that, i: 
the French king drove the Imperialiſts out of Italy, and * 
came maſter of the Milaneſe, he muſt lie expoſed to hi; 
mercy, His alliance with France was only for one ver 
which he had renewed from year to year; fo he offered nos 
to enter into the grand alliance, His leaving the allics, 1; 
he did in the former war, ſhewed, that he maintained tl 
character of his family, of changing ſides, as often as be 
could expect better terms by the new turn ; yet his inteset 
lay fo viſibly now on the ſide of the grand alliance, that ir 
was very reaſonable to believe, he was reſolved to adhere 
firmly to it. And, therefore, all his demands were granted, 
as will hereafter appear, 


The duke, having thus ſecretly agreed to enter into the 


Ule. 


alliance, did not declare it, but continued ſtill to dens it t9 RNC 
the French, that, when the duke of Vendoſme ſhould erde 
back his troops at the end of the campaign, he might moe en 
lately own it. But his deſigns are ſaid to be diſcovered by an e 
intercepted letter. The French had reaſon to ſuſpect a ſecret WP 
negotiation, but could not penetrate into it, ſo they took an WW" 
eftectual, though a very fraudulent method to ditcover it, i" 
which was told bithop Burnet ſoon after by the earl of Pem- dax 
broke. They got the elector of Bavaria to write to him, AM" 
with all ſeeming fincerity, and with great ſecrecy, for he WW: 
ſent it to him by a ſubject of his own, ſo well diſguiſed and ee 
directed, that the duke of Savoy was impoſed on by this ma: He 
nagement. In this letter, the elector complained bitterly ot Ca 


the inſolence and perfidiouſneſs of the French, into u hole tal 
hands he had put himſelf : He ſaid, he ſaw bis error now, Fre 


when it was too late to ſee how he could correct it; yet, 1e 
the duke of Savoy, who was almoſt in as bad a ſtate as hin- WM"! 
ſelf, would join with him, ſo that they might act by concert, King 
they might yet not only recover themſelves, but procure a of 
happy peace to all the reſt of Europe. The duke of Savo!; hin 


miſtruſting nothing, wrote him a trank anſwer, in which he 


owned his own defigns, and encouraged the clector to go c,. i 
and offered all oflices of friendſhip on his behalf, with the ren lol 
of the allies: The French, who knew by what ways tn 4 
Savoyard was to return, ſeized him, without ſo much 55 4c dpa 
quainting the elector with the diſcovery they had made. Lp At 
this, the French king ordered the duke of Vendoſme to 1£14- ” 
and diſarm the troops of Savoy, (being twenty-two thouſand anc 
men) that were in his army; to demand withal the forties =. 
of Verceil, Verjur, and Suſa, and other places; and to init ” 
that the duke of Savoy ſhould reduce the number of his tro“ * 
the eſtabliſhment ſtipulated in the treaty of 1696, that bis e! it 
Chriſtian majeſty might ſecure the communication of e te 2 
ritories with thoſe belonging to the crown of Spain in Italy Li 
and reſtrain the duke of Savoy from giving him any diftury: N 

ance. The duke, provoked at theſe demands and id!“ 1 
immediately commanded ſeveral French officers, who hip q | 
pened then to be in Turin, and even the French embal.c0 * 
himſelf, to be put under confinement. That miniſter, 1 4 
prized at this order, arrogantly told the captain of the güte * 
who was ſent to ſeize him, * That the duke being in the bin | 

his maſter's pay, his majeſty might as lawfully, and ou K 
not only ſeize his forces, but alſo the perſon of the * te 
himſelf, for his treachery. That his maſter would allo 2 7 
revenged, and not only hafkaſs him with a foreign BU. 3 
raiſe inteſtine broils in the heart of his dominions. 0 abe 


haughty expreſſions being reported by the officer 


HIS T OR T 


lle, he went with him into his anti- chamber, which was 
ded with nobility and gentry, and made him repeat theſe 
nalting words two or three times. The whole court re— 
red che affront to that degree, that they unanimouſly pro- 
4 to live and die with their ſovereign. On the other 
ad, the French king ordered the duke ot Vendoſme to in- 
e the frontiers of Savoy, and to ſend the following letter 


o the duke: 


SIR, 

; OINCE neither religion, honour, intereſt, alliances, 
8 nor even your own hand-writing, are of any force be— 

«en us, I ſend my couſin, the duke of Vendoſme, at the 

xd of my armies, to make known to you my intentions. 
e will allow you but four and twenty hours to reſolve what 

ou have to do.“ 
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The duke of Savoy remained unmoved by this menacing 
ner, which he ſoon after anſwered by a manifeſto againit 
France, In the mean time he ſent the count de Tarini to 
jenna, with the treaty concluded between him and count 
'Averſberg, (who was come to Turin incognito for that 
purpole) and, having acknowledged the archduke as king 
f Spain by the name of Charles III. gave notice of all his 
roccedings to the queen of Great-Britain and the States of 
de United-Provinces ; and ſoon after ſent envoys into Eng- 
hund and Holland, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of thoſe two main 
ſupports of the confederacy. Queen Anne, well knowing of 
wat importance the duke might prove towards the reducing 
the exorbitant power of France, immediately aftured him ot 
her friendſhip and protection; and, ſoon after, ſent Mr. Hill 
to Turin, to concert meaſures with him againſt rhe common 
zemy. The States, to ſecond the queen's good intentions 
in favour of the duke, diſpatched Vandermeer to him; 
and both theſe miniſters ſet out together on their embaſſy. 
Count Staremberg, being ſenfible of the diſadvantages, 
which the duke of Savoy mult necettarily be under at this 
tine, ſent him a detachment of fifteen hundred horſe, com— 
manded by Viſconti ; who, notwithſtanding all the diligenc-: 
and ſecrecy he could uſe in his march, was attacked by a body 
of the French, under the duke of Vendolme, in the moun- 
uns of St, Sebaſtian ; and, after a ſharp engagement, el- 
caped with the loſs of his baggage, about a hundred and 
ftiy men, and ſeveral horſes. Soon after Staremberg him- 
felt (according to the poſitive orders he had received from 
tle Imperial court, to attempt a junction with the duke of 
Savoy) began his march for Piedmont, with an army of 
littezn thouſand men from the Secchia through the enemy's 
country, This march is, by military men, ſaid to be the 
belt laid, and the beſt executed, of any in the whole war: 
He marched from the Modenele, in the worſt ſcaſon of the 
year, through ways, that, by reaſon of the rains that had 
tillen, ſeemed impracticable, having, in many places, the 
French both before and behind him : He broke through all, 
ad, in concluſion, joined the duke of Savoy at Caneclli, by 
aich means the duke was ſafe in Piedmont. The French 
king, perceiving that the breach between him and the duke 
of Savoy was irceconcileable, reſolved to declare war againſt 
bim, which was accordingly publithed on the 4th of De- 
cember, | | 
: dince the beginning of the war, all the confederates had 
ollicited the king of Portugal to enter into the grand alliance, 
8 dis own intereſt led him, it being evident, that, as ſoon as 
Wain was once united to the crown of France, he could not 
dope to continue long in Portugal. The Almirante of Caſtile 
das believed to be in the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria; 
nd therefore, to ſend him out of the way, he was appointed 
o go embaſſador to France. He ſeemed to undertake it, 
a made the neceflary preparations ; but he ſaw this em- 
ly was intended. for an exile, and that it put him in the 
lower of his enemies. After he had therefore raiſed what 
"3 neceflary to defray his expences, he ſecretly changed his 
urſe, and eſcaped with the wealth he had in his hands, ro 
albon, where he entered into ſecret negociations with the 
0 of Portugal and the emperor ; and gave great affurances 
py good diſpoſitions, in which both the people and gran- 
2s Spain were, who. were grown weary of their. new 
—.— ; The riſk, which he himſelf ran, ſeemed a very full 
* mg He affirmed, that the new king was deſpiſed, 
e French about him univerſally hated ; and that the 


by "0 \ 
Rear ner from Vienna to the Hague, when he came to Duſſeldorp, 
engrarala y the duke of Marlborough, who, in the uame of the queen, 
* _ p him on his acceſſion to the Spaniſh crown, The king, having 
= we ot the duke's coming, put on a fine rich ſword, with which he 
Ulcourt: 5 grace iu a very obliging manner for, while they were both in 
"©, his majeſty took it from his fide, and, giving it into the dukc's 
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Spaniards would not bear the being made a province, either 
to France or to the emperor. He therefore propoſed that the 
emperor and the king of the Romans ſhould renounce all 
their pretenſions, and transfer them to the archduke, and 
declare him King of Spain; and that he ſhould be imme— 
diately ſent thither ; for he aſſured them, that the Spaniards 
would not revolt from the king, who was in potleffion, till 
they ſaw another king, who claimed his right; and, in that 
caſe, they would think they had a right to adhere to the kin 
they liked beſt. The king of Portugal likewiſe demanded 
an enlargement of his frontiers, and ſome new acceſſions to 
his crown, which were reaſonable, but could not be ſtipulated 
but by a king of Spain. 

In the treaty, which the emperor had made with king 
William and the States-General, one article was, that they 
ſhould be at liberty to poflets themſelves of the dominions, 
which the crown of Spain had in the Weſt-Indies ; and he 
veſted in them the right, which their arms ſhould give them 
in theſe acquiſitions. Upon which the king had deſigned to 
ſend a great fleet, with a land- army, into the bay of Mexico, 
to ſeize ſome important places there, with a deſign of re- 
ſtoring them to the crown of Spain, upon advantageous ar - 
ticles for a free trade, as ſoon as the Spaniards ſhould receive 
a king of the houſe of Auſtria, This defign was now laid 
aſide, and the reaſon, which the miniſters gave for it, was 
that the Almirante had atfured them, that, if we poſlefled 
ourſelves of any of the places in the Weſt-Indies, the whole 
nation would, by that means, become entirely French ; they 
would never believe our promiſes of reſtoring them; and, 
ſceing they had no naval power of their own to recover them, 
they would go into the French intereſt very cordially, as the 
only way left to recover theſe places. An entire credit was 
given to the Almirante ; upon which queen Anne and the 
States-General agreed to ſend over a great fleet, with a land- 
army of.twelve thouſand men, together with a great ſupply of 


money and arms, to Portugal; that king undertaking to have 


an army of twenty-eight thouſand men ready to join them. 
In this treaty between the emperor, the queen of Great-Bri- 
tain, the King of Portugal, and the States-General (which 
was ſigned at Litbon, and brought to London on the 24th of 
May, and of which the ratifications paſſed the great- ſcal on 
the 14th of July, an incident happened, that had almoſt 
{poiled the whole. The king of Portugal inſiſted on de- 
manding the flag, and the other reſpects ro be paid by the 
Englith admiral, when he was in his ports. The earl of 
Nottingham declared, that it was a diſhonour to England to 
ſtrike even in another King's ports. This was not demnded of 
the fleet which was ſent to bring over queen Katherine: that, 
though Methuen, che Englith embatlador, had agreed to 
this article, he prefled the queen not to ratify it. Methuen, 
in his own juſtification ſaid, that he had conſented to the ar- 
ticle, becauſe he ſaw it was infiſted on ſo much, that no 
treaty could be concluded, unleſs that point was yielded. 
The low ſtate of affairs in Portugul in the year 1662, when 
the protection of England was all they had in view for their 
preſervation, made ſuch a difference between that and the 
preſent time, that the one was not to be ſet up for a precedent 
to govern the other. Beſides, even then, the matter was 
much conteſted 1n their councils, though the extremitics to 
which they were reduced, made them yield it. The lord 
Godolphin looked on this as too inconfiderable to be infifted 
upon; all the affairs of Europe ſeemed to turn upon this 
treaty, and ſo important a matter ought not to be retarded a 
day tor ſuch punctilios, as a falute or {triking the flag; and 
it ſecined reaſonable, that every ſovercign thould claim this 
acknowledgment, unleſs where it was otherwile ſtipulated by 
expreſs treaties. The laying ſo much weight on ſuch mat— 
ters greatly heightened jealouſies; and it was ſaid, that the 
carl of Nottingham and the tories ſeemed to lay hold on every 
thing, that could obſtruct the progteſs of the war, while the 
round proceeding of the lord Godolphin reconciled many to 
him. The queen confirmed the treaty, upon which the 
court of Vienna was defired to do their part, But that court 
procceded with its ordinary flowneſs. The mildeſt cenfure 
paſſed on theſe delays was, that they proceeded from an un- 
reaſonable affectation of magnificence in the ceremony, which 
could not be performed ſoon nor eaſily in a poor but haughty 
court. 

It was doneatlaſt, but ſolate in the year, that the new-declared 
king of Spain could not reach Holland before the end of Octobern, 


hand with a graceful air, ſaid in French, I am not aſhamed to ſay, I am 
but a poor priuce. Je way que la Cape & PEpce, I have only my cloke, 
and my tword ; the latter may be of uſe to your grace, and I hope you wall 
not think it the worſe for my wearipg it one day? The king arrived at the 
Hague the 3d of November. 
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A ſquadron of our fleet under fir George Rooke (who was 
appointed to conduct him to Litbon) was lying there to bring 
him over, ſuch as uſed to convoy king William, when he 
crofled the ſeas. But the miniſters of the king of Spain 
thought it was not ſtrong enough, pretending that they had 
advertiſements, that the French had a ſtronger ſquadron in 
Dunkirk, which might be ſent out to intercept him, ſo that 
an additional ſtrength was ſent. This loſt ſome time and a 
fair wind. It had like to have been more fatal, tor, about 
the end of November, the weather grew very boiſterous, and 
broke out, on the 27th, in the molt violent ſtorm, both by 
ſea and land, that had ever been known in the memory of 
man. The city of London was ſo ſhaken with it, that peo- 
ple were generally afraid of being buried in the ruins of their 
houſes, ſome of which fell and cruſhed their maſters to death“. 
Great hurt was done in the ſouthern parts of England, little 
happening in the, north, where the ſtorm was not ſo violent. 
The beſt part of our navy was at that time upon the fea, 
which filled all peopie with great apprehenſions of an irrepara— 
ble loſs. And indeed, if the ſtorm had not been at its height 
at full flood and in a ſpring tide, the lols might have proved 
fatal to the nation. It was ſo confiderable, that fourteen or 
fifteen men of war were caſt away, in which one thouſand five 
hundred ſeamen periſhed. Few merchantmen were loſt ; ſuch 
as were driven to ſea were ſafe ; ſome few only were overſet. 
Our ſquadron, which was then in the Maeſe, ſuffered but 
little, and the ſhips were ſoon refitted, and ready to fail ©, 
The parliament being then fitting, the commons, on this dif- 
mal occaſion, preſented an addrels to the queen, ** expreiſing 
the great ſenſe the houſe had of the calamity fallen upon 
the kingdom by the late violent ſtorm, and that they could 
not ſee any diminution of her majeſty's navy, without making 
proviſion to repair the ſame : Wherefore they belought her 
majeſty, that ſhe would immediately give directioas for re- 
pairing this loſs, and for building ſuch capital ſhips as her 
majeſty ſhould think fit; and to aſſure her majeſty, that, at 
their next meeting, the houſe would effectually make good 
that expence; and would give diſpatch in raifing the ſupplh'es 
already voted, for making good her majeſty's treaties with 
the king of Portugal, and all her majeſty's other allies, and 
would confider of effectual ways for promoting of trade, tor 
managing her majeſty's navy royal, and for encouraging the 
ſeamen.” The queen's anſwer was ſuitable to the addreſs, 
and two or three days after was iſſued a proclamation for a 
general faſt, which was obſerved throughout England on the 
19th of January enſuing, with great figns of devotion and 
ſincerity ; the terror, the tempeſt had left on the people's 
minds, contributing much to their affectionate diſcharge of 
that religious duty, | 

About the end of December, the king of Spain landed at 
Portſmouth. The dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough 
were ſent by the queen to receive him, and bring bim to an 
interview, which was to be at Windſor. Prince George went 
and met him on the way, and the king was treated with great 
magnificence. The court was very ſplendid and much 
thronged. The queen's behaviour towards him was very nabie 
and obliging. The young king charmed all who were preſent. 
He had a gravity beyond his age tempered with much modeſ- 
ty. His behaviour was in all points ſo exact, that there was 
not a circumſtance in his whole deportment, that was liable 
to cenſure. He paid an extraordinary reſpect to the queen, 
and yet maiutained a due greatneſs in it. He had an art of 


» Dr. Richard Kidder, biſhop of Bath and Wells, and his wite were 
killed by the fall of part of the epiſcopal palace at Wells. In like manner was 
killed at Horſeley in Suſlex, the biſhop of London's fiſter, the lady Pene- 
lope Nicholas. The damage in the city of London only was computed at 
near two millions; and at Briſtol, at about two hundred thoutand pounds. 

Sir Cloudetle Shovel, juſt retuned from the Mediterranean, was at 
anchor in the Gunfleet with two fecond rate, and fix third rate men of war, 
four of which drove from their anchors, and were in the utmoit danger. One 
ot them, the Aſſociation, on board of which fir Stafford *Fairborne had his 
ag flving, got into Gottenburgh on the 11th of December, It tared much 

volte with the ſhips in the Downs, where rear-admiral Beaumont, whole flag 
was lying in the Mary, periſhed with his own and ſeveral other ſhips. 


Thie lift of all that were loſt there and elſewhere is as follows: 


Vanguard, a ſecond rate, ninety guns, fix hundred and forty men, loit in 
Chatham harbour, no men nor guns aboard. 

Norttunberland, captain Greenway, a third rate, four hundred and forty- 
lix men, ſeventy guns, loſt ou the Goodwin-Sands, no men ſave, 

Sterling-Caſtle, captain Johnſon, a third rate, four hundred and forty- ſix 
neu, ſeventy guns, loit on the Goodwin-Sands, ſixty-three men ſaved, 
with the captain, three lieutenants, and chaplain, 

R elioration, Captain Einms, a third rate, tour hundred and forty ſix men, 
ſeverity guns, loſt on the Goodwin-Sinds, no men ſaved, _ 

Reſolution, captain Lifle, a third rate, tour hundred and forty-ſix men, 
teventy guns, loft on the coaſt of Suſſex, all the men ſaved, 


by the war in Poland, a great part of that force was divertcd, 


ſeeming well pleaſed with every thing, without ſo chugg 

ſmiling once all the while he was at court, which wa; * 
three days. He ſpoke but little, and all he ſaid was n. 
ous and obliging. All poſſible haſte was made in fi-ige, 


the fleet, ſo that he ſet ſail in the beginning of January k 7 
for five days he had a fair wind with good weather; but .. Jun 
lo 


the wind changed, and he was driven back to Portſmg,. 
where he lay above three weeks, and then he had à 1. 
proſperous navigation. The forces, which were ordere . 
go over to his alſiſtance, were by this time got ready t, , 
tend on him, ſo that he failed, on the 4th of January, ny 
a great fleet, both of men of war and tranſport ſhips, * 
fleet was command by fir George Rooke, and the land for 
by the duke of Schomberg, lately made knight of the Pater 
When they came within ſixty leagues of cape Finiſterre , 
violent ſtorm enſued, which ſo damaged the ſhips, tha 6 
George was forced to return to Spithead. He could nor «, 
again til! the 13th of February, when the wind was ſo tay; 


a 14 
able, that in ten days the king of Spain happily arrive4 i... 
Liſbon, where he was received with all the outward ex oe 
ſions of joy and welcome, and at an expence, in a vain my. . 
nificence, which that court could not well bear; but à ns. ſure 
onal vanity prevailed to carry this too far, by which ode | 1 
things, that were more neceſſary, were neglected. That coy; 2 
was then very melancholy ; tor the young infanta, whom t. kn 
king of Spain was to have married, as had been agreed, g 1 
a few days before his arrival. i to 

In Poland the ſcene was now more embroiled than d 
There was fome appearance of peace this ſummer, bu com 
went off in the winter, The old fierce cardinal affemble defr 
dyet at Warſaw, wherein it was declared, that their King hat rega 
broken all their laws. Upon which they, by a formal uk 
rence, depoſed him, and declared the throne vacant, Traitor | 
was done in concert with the king of Sweden, who lay dan 
his army at ſome diſtance from them in the neighbourtadd mr 
ot Dantzick, which alarmed the citizens extremely. It g bon 
believed, that the dyet defigned to chuſe Sobicſki, the dais 
ſon of the late king, who then lived at Breſlaw in Silca, br! 
being in the emperor's dominions, he thought hinlclf fate nex 
than he proved to be. The king of Poland retired into Sx (6 
ony in ſome haſte, which made many conclude, that he for 
ſolved to abandon Poland ; but he laid, another deſign; which a fa 
was executed to his mind, though in the ſequel it proved v0 6 


much to his advantage. Sobieſki and his brother were ners 
correſpondence with the party in Poland, that oppoſed ki exp 
Auguſtus; upon which they ought to have looked to th roo 
own fſccurity with more precaution. But they ſeemed vi par! 
apprehend nothing, where they then were, and ſo divc:1:Mpriz 
themſelves at hunting and otherwiſe in their uſual man, 
Upon this, ſome perſons, ſent by the king of Poland, to ferv 
them both priſoners, and brought them ro Dreſden, whine 6 


they were ſafely kept; and all the reinonſtrances, uu for 
the emperor could make upon ſuch an act of hoſtility, in 
no effect. This for ſome time broke their meaſures at Vn 
ſaw; many forſook them, while the king of Sweden (cer c bel. 


unplacable in his oppoſition to king Auguſtus, whoſe chief 
conndence was in the Czar. It was ſuſpected, that the French 
had a management in this matter; ſince it was certain, til 


which might otherwiſe have been engaged in the com 
cauſe of the grand alliance. 
The duke of Marlborough, at the end of the campaign ! 


Mary, rear-admiral Beaumont, captain Edward Hopſon, a fourth 74 
three hundred and forty-ſix men, fixty-four guns, loſt on the Goss 
Sands, captain and purſer aſhore, and but one man more avec. ; 

York, captain Smith, a fourth rate, three hundred and thirty-two men, bY) 
guns, loſt at Harwich, all the men ſaved but four. 

Newcaſtle, captain Carter, a fourth rate, two hundred and feventy-tour 9% 
fifty-four guns, loit at Spithead, the carpenter and twemy-thicc UG 
more ſaved, W 

Reterve, captain Anderſon, a fourth rate, two hundred and twenty-BX es 
forty-eight guns, loit at Yarmouth, the captain, ſurgeon, and twenty 
more ſaved, i 

Litchfield Prize, captain Chamberlain, a fifth rate, a hundred and f- 
men, thirty-two guns, loſt on the coaſt of Suffex, all the men {1ved. * 

Arundel, captain Deering, a fifth rate, a hundred and forty-tive men, wy 
two guns, loſt at Briſto!, all the men ſaved, 

Mortar bomb-ſhip, captain Raymond, a ſixth rate, ſitry-iive men 
guns, loſt on the Goodwin-Sands, all the men drowned. "14 

Suttolk, hoſpital, captain Watkins, a fixth rate, cighty men, ten gun 
at Briſtol, all the men ſaved. * 

Eagle, advice boat, captain Boſtock, a ſixth rate, fifty-four men, is g 
loſt on the coaſt of Suſſex, all the men ſaved, 1 

Veſuvius, fire-ſhip, captain Paddon, a fixth rate, forty-five men, eg“ 
loſt at Spithead, all the men ſaved, 3 

Canterbury fore-ſhip, captain Blake, a fixth rate, forty men, eg: be. 
loft at Briſtol, thirteen men ſaved, 
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Flanders, returned to England, the zoth of October. The 
aueen and prince, having been at the Bath ſeven weeks, came 
back to Windſor, the gth of the ſame month. 

Thus flood affairs both at home and abroad, when a new 
ſion of parliament was opened by the queen, with the fol- 


lowing f. peech : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
HAVE called you together as ſoon as I thought you 


could conveniently come out of your countries, that 
o time might be loſt in making our preparations for carrying 
on the preſent war, in which I do not doubt of your chearful 
-qncurrence, fince you cannot but be ſenſible, that on the 
acceſs of it depends our own ſafety and happincts, and that 
of all Europe. ; 

« ] hope I have improved the confidence you repoſed in 
me, laſt year, to your ſatisfaction, and the advantage of us 
ind our allies, by the treaty with the king of Portugal, and 
the declaration of the duke of Savoy, which, in great mea- 
ſure, may be imputed to the chearfulneſs, with which you 
ſupported me in this war, and the aſſurance, with which you 
ralted me in the conduct of it. And we cannot ſufficiently 
icknowledge the goodneſs of Almighty God, who is pleated 
to afford us ſo fair a proſpect, as we now have, of bringing 
it to a glorious and ſpeedy concluſion. 

« [| mult therefore defire you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as ſhall be requiſite to 
defray the neceſſary charge of the war in the next year, with 
regard not only to all our former engagements, but particu- 
acly to our alliance lately made with the king of Portugal, 
for recovering the monarchy of Spain from the houſe of Au- 
ria; which treaty, being in itſelf of the higheſt Importance 
imaginable, and requiring all poſhble diſpatch in the execu- 
tion of it, has neceſſarily occaſioned a great expence, even in 
this preſent year; though not ſo much as it will require, and 
for which, I hope, we ſhall be amply recompenſed in the 
next, 

The ſubſidies, which will now be immediately required 
for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, will likewiſe occaſion 
a farther neceſſary charge. 

«* [ muſt take notice to you, that no particular proviſion 
was made in the laſt ſeſſion, either for the charge of our preſent 
expedition to Portugal, or for that of the augmentation of the 
troops defired by the States-General ; yet the tunds given by 
parhament have held out fo well, and the produce of the 
prizes has proved ſo conſiderable, that you will find the pub- 
lc will not be in debt by reaſon of either of theſe additional 
ſervices, 

„ I may further obſerve to you, that, though the funds 
for the civil government are diminiſhed by the war, I have, 
in conjunction with the States General, contributed out of 
my own revenue towards ſome public ſervices, and particu- 
laly the ſupport of the circle of Swabia, whole firm adherence 
to the interelt of the allies, under the greateſt preſſures, did 
very well deſerve our ſcaſonable aſſiſtance. And I ſhall till 
be careful not to engage myſelf in any unneceſſary expence of 
my own, that I may have the more to ſpare towards the eaſe 
ot my ſubjects. 
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* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„ Theartily wiſh ſome eaſy and leſs chargeable method 


ſx could be found out for the ſpeedy and effectual manning of 
tic fleet. 


* Imuſt alſo recommend to you, to make ſome regulation 
preventing the exceſſive price of coals. I have examined 

men my matter, and taken particular care to appoint convoys for 
"a © {crvice ; but the price has not been in the leaſt abated, 


It is obſcryable, that though the queen had been prevailed with to ex- 
uti 8 a defire, that the parliament would avoid meaſures tending to create 

1013 (meaning the occaſional conformity-bill) yet it appears, by the fol- 
Wing letter, how much ſhe leaned to the tories, and even to thoſe meatures 


ie would haye diſfuaded them trom, and which ſhe only thought unſeaſon- 
«ic at that tune, 


Friday Morning. 


. | give my dear Mrs, Freeman many thanks for her long letter, and am 
„ Knible of the ſincere kindneſs you expreſs in it; and in return, to eaſe 
N 1 muſt tell you, Mr. Bromley will be diſappointed, for the 
* des not intend to go to the honſe, when the bill of occational confor- 
s brought in ;? but, at the ſame time, that I think him very much in 
Snot to vate in it, I ſhall not have the worſe opinion of any of the 
at are for it; for, though * I ſhould have been very glad, it had not 


397 
notwithſtanding a very conſiderable quantity has been import- 
ed ſince that time. This gives great ground of ſuſpicion, 
there may be a combination of ſome perſons to enrich them- 
ſelves by a general oppeſſion of others, and particularly the 
poor. It will deſerve your conſideration, how to remedy 
this great inconvenience, 

* And, in all your affairs, I muſt recommend as much 
dilpatch, as the nature of them will admit, This is necetlary 
to make our preparations early; on which, in great meaſure, 
depends the good ſuccefs of all our enterprizes. I want 
words to expreſs to you my earneſt defires of ſeeing all my 
ſubjects in perfect peace and union among themſelves. 1 
have nothing ſo much at heart, as their general welfare and 
happineſs. Let me therefore defire you all, that you would 
carefully avoid any heats or diviſions, that may diſappoint 
me of that ſatisfaction, and give encouragement to the com- 
mon enemies of our church and ſtate.” | 

The concluſion of the queen's ſpeech, wherein the ſo 
ſtrongly recommended peace and union to all her people, was 
underſtood as an intimation of her defire, that there ſhould 
be no further proceeding in the bill againſt occaſional confor- 
mity. Addretles, tull of reſpect, were made to the queen, 
in retura to her ſpeech. The commons, indeed, to the 
queen's carneſt defire of union, ſaid only, they would care- 
tully avoid any heats or diviſions, that might give encour- 
agement to the common enemics of the church and ſtate : But 
the lords, in their addreſſes, exprefled themſelves more fully, 
and atfured her majeſty, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that, 
purluant to her moſt earneſt defire, they would not only 
avoid, but oppoſe whatever might tend to create any dil- 
quiet or diſſenſion among her ſubjects. However, nothing 
could lay the heat of a party, which was wrought on by fore 
who had deſigns that were to be denied or dilguiſed, till a 
proper time for owning them ſhould appear. And therefore, 
notwithltanding the queen (who had been informed that the 
occaſional bill had alarmed a great part of her ſubjects, who 
were otherwiſe well- affected to her government, and no leſs 
able than zealous to aſſiſt her in carrying on the war) had 
endeavoured, by the warmeſt expreſſions, to diſſuade the 
parliament from this meaſure, yet that bill was again re— 
vived”, As this had been foreſeen by the moderate party,) 
Dr. Davenant (who now ſeemed to have forſaken his party, 
by the encouragement, and with the approbation of the lord 
Halifax, publiſhed a book, entitled, Eflays upon peace at 
home and war abroad,” wherein he inforced what her majeſty 
had lately recommended from the throne; and endeavoured 
to bring all forts of men to lay aſide their heats and animo- 
fities, and to unite in their own defence, againſt the common 
danger, with deſign to difluade the bringing in of the occa- 
ſional bill. At the ſame time Sir Humphry Mackworth pub- 
liſhed a ſmall treatiſe, in defence of the proceedings of the 
commons in relation to the conformity bill ;* which pamphlet, 
however, contained little beſides the arguments uſed a year 
before on the ſame ſubject. At length, about a fortnight 
after the meeting of the parliament, a motion was made in 
the houſe of commons, tor bringing in * a bill againſt occa- 
tional conformity.“ Great oppoſition was made to it; the 
court was againſt it; but it was carried by a great majo— 
rity, that ſuch a bill ſhould be brought in. A new draught 
was accordingly formed. Though it was the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance, with the preamble, which was in the former bill, yer 
in ſeveral things it diftered. The preamble againſt © perſe— 
cution tor conſcience only,” was now left out. The former 
bill began with mentioning the “act of indulgence,” laying, 
That © that act ought inviolably to be obſerved ;* whereas, 
this takes not the leaſt notice of it. This bill began with 
mentioning the corporation and teſt- acts, which it ſays, 
© manifeſtly intended that all perſons to be admitted into ſuch 
offices and employ ments, ſhould be, and always remain con- 
formable to the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; 
which acts, it ſays, have been notoriouſly eluded,” &c. And 


been brought into the houſe of commons,“ becauſe I would not have had any 
pretence for quarrelling ; I cannot help thinking, * now it is as good as patt 
there, it will be better for the ſervice to have it paſs the houſe of lords too. 
I mutt own to you, that I never cared to mention any thing on this tubyect to 
you, becauſe 1 knew you would not be of my mind ; but, fince you have 
given me this occaſion, I cannot forbear ſaying, that * I lee nothing like pet- 
iecution in this bill, You may think it is a notion lord Nottingham has put 
into my head, but upon my word it is my own thought.“ I am in hopes 1 
ſhall have one look before you go to St. Albans, and therefore will ſay no more 
now, but will anſwer your letter more at large ſome other time ; and only pro- 
mite, my dear Mrs. Freeman, faithfully, I will read the book ſhe ſent me, 
and beg ſhe would never let differences of opinion hinder us from living toge- 
ther, as we uſed to do. Nothing ſhall ever alter your poor, unfortunate, 
faithful Morley, who will live and die, with all truth and tenderneſs, yours. 

| Conduct of the ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 154. 
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in the © enafting part,“ whereas the former bill allowed but 
four beſides the family where a conventicle was held, this al- 
lowe(t nine, and inflicted no puniſhchent, unleſs there were 
ten or more, beſides the family. The * penalty” in the for- 
mer bill was one bundred and five pounds for every day that 
the perſons concerned continued afterwards in office: But 
now it was brought down to a forfeiture of fifty pounds. 
There were allo ſome other differences. Theſe were arti- 
fices, by. which it was hoped, upon ſuch ſoftenings, to carry 
the bill on any terms; and when that point was gained, it 
would be eaſy afterwards to carry other bills of greater feve- 
rity. There was now ſuch a diviſion upon this matter, that 
it was fairly debated in the houſe of commons; whereas be- 
fore it went there with ſuch a torrent, that no oppoſition to 
it could be hearkned to. Thoſe, who oppoſed the bill, went 
chiefly upon the ground, that the bill put the diſſenters in a 
worſe condition than they were in before; and that it was a 
breach upon the toleration, which ought not to be made, 
fince they had not deſerved it by any ill behaviour of their's, 
by which it could be pretended, that they had forfeited any 
of their benefits deſigned by that act. That things of this 
kind could have no effect, but to imbroil the nation with new 
diſtractions, and to diſguſt perſons well- affected to the queen, 
and her government. That it was neceflary to continue the 
happy quiet that the nation now enjoyed, eſpecially in this 
time of war, in which even the ſevercſt of perſecutions made 
their ſtops, for fear of irritating ill humours too much. The 
old topics of hypocriſy, and of the danger the church was in, 
were brought up again on behalf of the bill, which paſſed the 
commons on the 7th of December, by a great majority, and 
was ſent up to the houſe of lords, where it occaſioned a de- 
bate of many hours, whether the bill ſhould be entertained 
or read a ſecond time, or thrown out. The prince of Den- 
mark appeared no more for it, nor did he come to the houle 
upon this occafion. Some who had voted for it in the former 
ſellion, kept out of the houſe; and others owned, that they 
ſaw farther into the deſign of the bill, and fo voted againſt it. 
The biſhops were almolt equally divided: There were two 
more againſt it than for it. Biſhop Burnet diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his ſpeech againſt the bill. He gave the lords an ac- 
count how the teſt-a&t had been carried, and mentioned the 
many practices of the papiſts, in order to ſet the church 
againſt the diflenters, and the diſſenters againſt the church 
by turns, as it might ſerve their ends. He ventured to ſay, 
that a man might lawfully communicate with a church, which 
he thought had a worſhip, and a doctrine uncorrupted, and 
yet communicate more frequently with a church, which he 
thought more perfect; and that he himſelf had communi- 
cated with the churches of Geneva and Holland, and yet at 
the ſame time communicated with the church of England : 
So that, though the dillenters were in a miſtake as to their 
opinion, which was the more perfect church, yet, allowing 
them a tolerarion in that error, this practice might be juſti- 
fied. Several of the temporal lords ſpoke alſo againſt the 


bill, particularly the lord Haverſham, the duke of Devon-. 


ſhire, the carl of Pembroke, the lord Mohun, the lord Fer- 
rars, and the lord Wharton. The laſt of theſe, to ſhew the 
unſeaſonableneſs of any thing, that led to perſecuting their 
proteſtant brethren, took notice of the diſtracted ſtate of 
Scotland, and of the inſolence of the papiſts in Ireland; ad- 
ding, that the houſe ought rather to imitate the parliament of 


Ireland in their zeal againſt popery, than to frame laws to 


increaſe diviſions here. Nor did the lord Mohun ſtick to ſay, 
That if they paffed this bill, they had as good tack the 
pretended prince of Wales to it.” Upon the whole matter, 
it was carried by a majority of twelve not to give it a ſecond 
reading, but to reject it. The clergy over England, who 
were generally inflamed in this matter, could hardly forgive 
the queen and the prince the coldneſs, which they expreſſed on 
this occaſion. The lord Godolphin did fo poſitively declare, 
he thought the bill unſeaſonable, and had done all he could 
to hinder its being brought in, that, though he (as well as 
the duke of Marlborough) not only voted for a ſecond read- 
ing, but alſo entered their diſſent againit the rejecting it; 
the party were exafperated againſt him, and ſet up the earl of 
Rocheſter, as the only man to be depended on, and who de- 
ſerved to be the prime miniſter. 

Notwithftanging theſe diviſions, the commons gave all the 
ſupplies that were neceſſary for carrying on the war. Some 
indeed tried to tack the bill againſt occaſional conformity to 
the bill of ſupply ; but they had not ſtrength to carry it. On 
the 19th-of November, Mr. ſecretary Hedges laid before the 
houſe the copies of ſuch treaties, as were not laid before 
them the laft ſeſſion of parliament, among which was, © the 
detcnſive and offenſive treaty with Portugal.“ Theſe treaties 
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having been examined in a committee of the whole hon 
was reſolved, on the 27th, “ That the forty thouſand * 
which were raiſed to act in conjunction wtih the forces q 
the allies, and the additional troops, confiſting of ten thy,. 
ſand men, ſhould be continued for the year 1704. [1 the 
proportion of land- forces, to act in conjunction with 1 
forces of Portugal, ſhould be eight thouſand men, congg,.. 
of one thouſand horſe and dragoons, and ſeven thouſand ** 
And, that the ſum of one million eight hundred one tho 
ſand and fix pounds, fifteen ſhillings, be granted for w.. 
taining theſe forces, and the guards and garriſons of this 
kingdom, the payment of invalids, and diſcharging the ful. 
ſidies payable to her majeſty's allies.” Two days betore tt. 
commons reſolved, ©* That forty thouſand men, includes 
five thouſand marines, be employed for ſea ſervice for:“ 
year 1704; and that a ſum of four pounds a man per mon, 
for thirteen months, be allowed for maintaining the fort, 
thouſand men, including the ordnance for ſea ſervice,” Tx. 
laſt day of that month, Mr. ſecretary Hedges acquainted tte 
houſe, ** That their addreſs, relating to the continuance 9 
the {top of all correſpondence with France and Spain, havins 
been preſented to the queen, her majeſty was pleaſed to a. 
ſwer, © That ſhe thought the continuance of the ſtop of 2 
poſts, letters, trade, and all other correſpondence with ths 
enemies, ſo neceflary for the public good, that ſhe vob 
forthwith give orders to her miniſter at the Hague, to jn{3 
upon it with the States-General, as the commons defied,” 
The fame day, the commons voted an addreſs to her mefchs. 
aſſuring her, that they would provide for the making pod 
ſuch - alliances, as ſhe had made, or ſhould make with th 
duke of Savoy. 
The ſeaſonable diſcovery about this time of the il! Cefigns 
of the Jacobites and French emiſſaries in Scotland, jultiticd 
the lord Wharton's taking notice, in his ſpeech againfl the 
occaſional conformity-bill, of the diſtracted .ſtate of ther 
kingdom. The court of St. Germain's perceiving the dit. 
ſions in Scotland, and the great oppoſition made in the par- 
liament of that kingdom, had been encouraged to ſet all their 
agents there at work, in order to engage both the chief of the 
nobility, and the ſeveral tribes in the Highlands, to be ready 
to appear for them. Simon Frazer of Beaufort, lord Lovat, 
had gone through the Highlands the year before, and from 
thence went to France, where he pretended, that he had ar- 
thority from the Highlanders to undertake to bring together 
a body of twelve thouſand men, if they might be aſſiſted by 
ſome force, together with officers, arms, ammunition, and 
money from France. After he had delivered this meſſage to 
the queen at St. Germain's ſhe recommended him to the 
French miniſters, of whom he had ſome audiences. He pro- 
poſed, that five thouſand men ſhould be ſent from Dunkirk, 
ro land near Dundee, with arms for twenty thouſand men; 
and that five hundred ſhould be ſent from Breſt, to ſeize on 
Fort William, which commanded the great paſs in the High- 
lands. The French hearkened to all this, but would not ver- 
ture much upon ſlight grounds, and therefore ſent him back, 
with ſome others, in whom they confided more, to ſce how 
much they might depend on, and what the ſtrength of the 
Highlanders was. They were alſo ordered to try, whether 
any of the great nobility of that kingdom would engage in 
the deſign, When theſe came. over, Frazer got himſelt fe- 
cretly introduced to the duke of Queenſberry, to whom be 
diſcovered all that had been already tranſacted; and undes 
took to diſcover the whole correſpondence between St. Get 
main's and the Jacobites. He named alſo many of the lots, 
who oppoſed the duke moſt in parliament, and ſaid, that the) 
were already deeply engaged. The duke hearkened ve!) 
willingly to all this, and gave him a paſs to go through tle 
Highlands again, where he found ſome were till very for 
ward, but others were more reſerved. At his return, he !& 
ſolved to go back to France, and promiſed to make a mol: 
entire diſcovery. He put one letter into the duke of Queen 
berry's hands, from the queen at St. Germain's, directed 0 
the back; but by another hand, to the marquis of Atho! 
The letter was writ in ſuch general terms, that it might hf 
been directed to any of the great nobility z and probably he, 
who was truſted with it, had power given him to direct 1.5 
any, to whom he found it would be moſt acceptable ; for 
there was nothing in the letter, that was particular to any 0 
perſon or family; it only mentioned the promiſes and afl, 
ances ſent to her by that lord. This Frazer had been accu! 
of a rape, committed on a fiſter of the marquis of Atho! 5 
for which he was convicted and outlawed ; ſo that it wg 
be ſuppoſed, that he, to be revenged on the marquis,“ 
proſecuted him for that crime, might put his name on 
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back of the letter. It is certain, that the others, * 
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more truſted than Frazer, and were ſent over with him, 
noided his company, fo chat he was not made acquainted 
with that procceding. He came up to London in winter, and 
had ſome meetings with the practiſing J cobites about the 
donn, to whom be diſcovercd his negociation. He continued 
ain to perſuade the duke of Queenſberry of his fidelity to 
tim, His name was not told to the queen; for when the 
duke wrote to her an account of the diſcovery, he added, 
that, unleſs ſhe commanded it, he had promiſed not to name 
Ihe perſon, for he was to go back to St. Germain's to com- 
Iileat the diſcovery. The queen did not aſk his name, but 
Us bed more regard to what he ſaid, becauſe, in the main, it 
ht CE. orced with the intelligence, that her miniſters had from their 
00 ; ſpies at Paris. The duke of Queentberry procured a pals for 
are go to Holland, but by another name, for he opened 
þ Iro part of this matter to the carl of Nottingham, who gave 


re pals, The Jacobites in London ſuſpected Frazer's corre- 
* ſoondence with the duke of Queentberry, and gave adver- 


ulement to the marquis of Athol, and by this means the 


vbole matter broke out. About this time fir John Maciean, 
ng Fans 2nd head of that tribe or clan in the Highlands, and 
. WS. iſles of Scotland, came over from France in a little 
all boat, and landed ſecretly at Folkſtone in Kent. He brought 
the Ibis 1:dy with him, though ſhe had been delivered of a child 
ald vat cleven days before. He was taken, and ſent up to Lon- 
liſt En; and it ſeemed, by all circumſtances, that he came over 
iy Ivpon ſome important deſign. He pretended, at firſt, that 
Mo Name only to go through England into Scotland, to take 
0d Er: beneſit of the queen's general pardon there, But when 
the Ire was told, that the pardon in Scotland was not a good war— 
t to come into England, and that it was high-treaſon to 
Ins eme from France without a paſs, he was not willing 
ed It expoſe himſelf to the leverity of the law, and was pre- 
the ale upon to give an account ot all that he knew concerning 
hat line tegociations between France and Scotland. Some others 
vi- Iucre at the fame time taken up upon his information, and 
ar- Foie upon ſuſpicion. Amonglt thoſe, there was one Keith, 
Cir boſe uncle was truſted by the court of St, Germain's, and 
ne Wi hom they bad ſent over with Frazer, to bring them an ac- 
dy Fcount of the temper the Scots were in, upon which they 
rt, ght depend. Keith had been long at that court; he had 
om bee acccls both to that queen and the pretended prince of 
au. les, and hoped they would have made him under ſecretary 
her bor Scotland. For ſome time he denied, that he knew any 
by ching; but afterwards he contefled, that he was made ac- 
and WW quaintcd with Frazer's tranſactions, and he undertook to 
to cal with his uncle, to come and diſcover all he knew, and 
the pretended there was no other deſign among them, but to 
ro- r matters ſo, that the prince of Wales ſhould reign after 
rk, ne queen, Ferguſon offered himſelf to make great diſcove- 
en; ies; be faid, that Frazer was employed by the duke of 
on WWE Querniberry, to decoy ſome into a plot, which he had framed, 
gb- and intended to diſcover as ſoon as he had drawn many into 
en · the guilt, He affirmed, that there was no plot among the 
ck, Veobites, who were glad to ſee one of the race of the Stuarts 
10W upon the throne; and they deſigned, when the ſtate of the 
be ou might diſpoſe the queen to a treaty with France, to get 
mer bach terms given her, as King Stephen and king Henry VI. 
ein bad, to reiga during her lite, When biſhap Burnet heard 
e- es, be recollected what the marquis of Athol had ſaid to 
1 he bim, ſoon after the queen's acceſhun to the crown ; when, 
acre con the biſhop's ſaying, that he hoped none in Scotland 
zel ougbt of the prince ot Wales; the marquis anſwered, he 
ds, b lurw of none, that thought of him, as long as the queen 
by ed. The biſhop replied, That if any thought of him after 
cr as, he was ſure the queen would live no longer, than till 
be ien thought their defigns for him were well laid. But the 
for: quis ſeemed to have no apprehenſions of that. The bi— 
e. op immediately told the qucen this, without naming the 
note n; and ſhe anſwered him very quick, There was no 
en. anner of doubt of that. But, though the biſhop could not 
bo but reflect often on that diſcourſe, yet, fince it was fgid to 
ho! zu m confidence, he never ſpoke of it to any one perſon, 
hade Teuing all the enquiry that was now on foot. Ferguſon, 
be, ber hace he had left the place, which had been given him at 
gr E evolution, had . been the boldeſt and moſt active man of 
* Werren party. He pretended, that he was now for high- 
ay Ce. yh many believed him a papiſt. There was matter 
100 eg: worn both againſt him and Keith, but there was 
15 ha JN to it. 
0 Tag 5 ame time Lindſey was taken up, who had been 
150 earl of Mia? ficſt to the earl of Melfort, and then to the 
the "i 55 leton. He had carried over from F rance the 
1 orders, that gave riſe to the earl of Dundee's break- 


> but the year after the revolution; and he had been much 
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truſted at St. Germain's. He had a ſmall eſtate in Scotland, 
and he pretended, that he took the benefit of the queen's par- 
don, and had gone to Scotland to fave his eſtate; and, being 
ſecured by this pardon, he thought he might come from 
Scotland into England ; but he could pretend no colour for 
his coming to England; and, therefore, it was not doubted. 
but that he came hither to manage their correſpondence and 
intrigues. He pretended, that he knew of no deſigns againſt 
the queen and her government; and that the court of St. 
Germain's, and the earl of Middleton in particular, had no 
debgn againſt her. But, when he was ſhewed Frazer's com- 
miſſion to be a colonel, ſigned by the pretended king, and 
counterſigned Middleton, he ſeemed amazed at it: He dig 
not pretend it was a forgery, but he ſaid, that things of thar 
kind were never communicated to him, 

Ar the ſame time, that theſe were taken up, others were 
ſeized on the coalt of Suſſex. One of theſe, Boucher, was a 
chief Officer in the duke of Berwick's family, who was then 
going to Spain; but it was ſuſpected, that this was a blind to 
cover his going to Scotland, 

During the height of the debates about the © bill againſt 
occaſional conformity,“ the carl of Scarborough produced 4 
letter trom his brother, acquainting him, that ſeveral fuſ- 
pected perſons, retainers to the duke of Berwick, were come 
over, and fcized, Upon this the carl of Nottingham, ſecretary 
of ſtate, told the houle, “ That this matter was already be— 
fore the queen, and would, in a few days, be laid before 
both houſes.” Nevertheleſs, the majority of lords, cither 
out of zeal for the ſafety of the queen's perſon and govern- 
ment, or becauſe they did not think it prudent to leave the 
enquiry into fo important an aflair in the hands of a perſon, 
whoſe affection to the revolution ſettlement had been queſtion- 
ed, rcſolved to appoint a committee of ſeven of their own 
members to examine into it, and ordered, that fir John 
Maclean be brought to their houſe the next day. The lord 
ſteward having, on that day, acquainted the houſe, by hex 
majeſty's command, That the examination, relating to fic 
John Maclean, was a matter of that nicety and great itport- 
ance, that ſhe thought it would be inconvenient to take it 
out of the method of examination it was now in, and that her 

zajeſty would in a ſhort time, communicate it to the houſe,” 
their Lordſhips acquieſced, and ordered the lords, with the 
white ſtaves, to attend the queen, to defirc her, that fir John 
Maclean might be committed to ſuch ſaſe cuſtody, as that no 
perſon be permitted to ſpeak to him without her leave, and 
that he neither write nor receive any letters or papers from 
any perſon, without the like permiſhon from her majeſty :; 
w hich was complied with. 

On the 17th of December, the queen came to the houſe of 
peers, and having paſſed the act tor a land- tax for the year 
1704, made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe acquaint- 
ed them, * That ſhe had unqueſtionable informations of 
very ill practices and defigns carried on in Scotland by 
emiſlaries from France, which might have proved extreme— 
ly dangerous to the peace of theſe kingdoms; as they 
would tee , by the particulars, which ſhould be laid before 
them, as ſoon as the examinations could be fully perfected 
and made public without prejudice : And that, in the mean 
time, ſhe doubted not, but, by this ſeaſonable diſcovery, 
ſhe ſhould be able to give ſuch directions for their ſecurity 
as. would effectually prevent any ill conſequences from theſe 
pernicious deſigns.“ 

The day following, the lords proceeded by balloting ro 
the choice of their ſelect committee; which fell on the 
dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, the carls of Sunderland 
and Scarborough, and the lords Sommers, Townſhend, and 
Wharton. Then the lords, in an addreſs, thanked the 
queen for communicating to them her informations, of the 
practices of her enemies in Scotland; and the ſame day, the 
like addreſs was preſented alſo by the commons. | 

The commons, being in an ill humour againſt the lords, 
were glad to find occaſions to vent it. They thought the 
lords appointing a * ſelect committee,” to examine the per- 
ſons ſuſpected, to be an incroachment on the royal preroga- 
tive, or, at leaſt, a reflection on ſome of the miniſters, and 
therefore they preſented the following addreſs to the queen : 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


cc 


E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons of England in parliament aſſembled, 


beg leave humbly to lay betore your majeſty the great and 
jutt concern we are under, to ſee any violation of your royal 
prerogative. 


« Your faithful commons believe the adminiſtration Ne 
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the government beſt ſecured, when it is left to your majeſty, 
as the law has intruſted it; and have ſo firm a dependence 
upon your majeſty's affection to your people, and your great 
wiſdom, that they can never apprehend ſo little danger from 
any conſpiracy, as when the examination thereof is under 
your majeſty's direction, 

We are therefore ſurprized to find, that, when ſeveral 
perſons, ſuſpected of treaſonable practices againſt your ma- 
jeſty, were taken into cuſtody by your meſſengers, in order 
to be examined, the lords, © in violation to the known laws 
of the land,” have wreſted them out of your majeſty's hands; 
and, without your majeſty's leave or knowledge, in a moſt 
extraordinary manner, taken the examination of them ſolely 
to themſelves, whereby a due enquiry into the evil practices 
and deſigns againſt your majeſty's perſon and government 
may, in great meaſure, be obſtructed, 

% Your loyal commons do therefore moſt earneſtly defire 
your majeſty to ſuffer no diminution of that prerogative, 
which, during your majeſty's reign, they are confident, will 
always be exerted for the good of your people. 

% And we humbly beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, that, 
as we are reſolved, by timely and effectual ſupplies, to inable 
your majeſty to carry on the war, which you have 1o glort- 
ouſly begun; ſo we will, to the utmoſt of our power, ſupport 
your majeſty in the exerciſe of your juſt prerogative at home, 
and the aſſerting of it againſt all invaſions whatſoever,” 


In anſwer to which the queen ſaid, “ That ſhe had the 
ſatisfaction to find, that the matter, which might have occa- 
ſioned this addreſs, was now at an end: That the returned 
them many thanks for the concern they expreſled tor her pre- 
rogative, and for their repeated aſſurances of making the ſup- 
plies effectual, which would be greatly for the honour and 
advantage of the kingdom: And that ſhe would be careful 
not to give way to any invaſions of the prerogative of the 
crown, or of the rights and liberties of the people,” 


The addreſs of the commons againſt the lords was a pro- 
ceeding without a precedent : The parliamentary method was, 
when one houſe was offended with any thing done in the 
other, conferences were demanded, in which matters were 
freely debated. But to begin an appeal to the throne was 
new, and might be managed by an ill-deſigning prince, ſo as 
And it 
was an amazing thing, to ſee an houſe of commons affirm, in 
ſo public a manner, and fo poſitively, that the lords taking 
criminals into their own cuſtody, in order to an examination, 
was without warrant or precedent, when there were ſo many 
inſtances freſh in every man's memory, eſpecially ſince the 
time of the popiſh plot, of precedents in both houſes, that 
went much farther, of which a full ſearch had been made, 
and a long lift of them read in the houſe of lords. That did 
not a little contound thoſe among them, who were believed 
to be in a fecret correſpondence with the houſe of commons; 
they were forced to confels, that they ſaw the lords had clcar 
precedents to jullify them in what they had done, of which 
they were in great doubt before. 


It was in theſe words: 


May it plea. your moſt excellent Majeſty, 


© We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal in parhument affembled, tind ourtclves under an unhappy ne- 
ccllity of making this our humble application to the throne, upon an occaſion 
of an addrets preſented to your majeſty by the houſe of commons, the 23d 
day of December laſt, and fince that time pubhſhed to the whole nation in 
print; by which the houte of lords is charged with the violation of your 
roval prerogative, and of the known laws of the land, with wreſting perſons 
jutpected of treatonable practices, and taking into cuſtody by meflengers, out 
of vont majeſtv's hands without your leave or knowledge, and in a moſt ex- 
traordinary manner taking the examination of them ſolely to themſelves, 
whereby a duc inqumy into the evil practices and 2 2 againſt your ma- 
ieſty's perſon and government might in great meaſure be obſtructed. And 


they conclude their addreis by moſt earneſtly deſiring your majeſty to ſuffer - 


no duninution of your prerogative, and promiſe to ſupport you in the aflert- 
mg i againſt all invaſions whatſoever. It is not pothble for us to remain 
tient under this heavy charge ſo unjuſtly, and without the leaſt ground or 
colour, endeavoured to be tixed upon the whole body of the peers, which, 
tending directly to create an ill opinion of us in your majeſty, puts us under 


an Hevitable neceſſity of vindicating both the legality and dutiful manner of 


our procceding. 

« The expreſſions in the addreſs of the houſe of commons are ſo very harſh 
and indecent, that we may truly affirm the like never were uſed of the houſe 
of peers in any age, not even by that afſembly, which, under the name of 
the houſe of commons, took upon them, not only to aboliſh the houſe of 
lords, but to deſtroy the monarchy, We ſhall carefully avoid making re- 
turns of that kind: We conſider too much what we owe to ourſelves, and 
we know too well the profound reſpect due to your royal perſon, to let any 


TINDALs CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


It ſeemed ſurprizing to many, that the commons, yy, 
proper province it is to take care of the liberties of the ful, 
ject ſhould now appear ſuch zealous aflertors of the ;,,, 
prerogative,” in oppoſition to the houſe of lords, who are, 
natural defenders of it. But this was entirely owing t. 


: g | 
party-pique; the tories, or high-church party, wh . 


the ſtrongeſt in the houſe of commons, laying hold of -; 
opportunities, both to ingratiate themſelves with the gy, 
and to oppoſe the whigs, who had the majority in the bo 
of lords. Beſides, the tories received no ſmall encgy;,,. 
ment from ſome perſons in high ſtations, who were res, 
enough to countenance thoſe, who endeavoured to {tif bY 
Scots conſpiracy, Which made the whig lords the non v6, 
to examine into it. x 

The houſe of lords highly reſented the reflection gast yy 
them by the commons in this addreſs ; and therefore. 
vindicate their honour, and aflert their privileges, they 6. 
clared, ““ That, by the known laws and cuſtoms of pate 
ments, they had an undoubted right, whenever they conce;;, 
it to be for the ſafety of her majeſty and the kingdom, 
take examinations of perſons charged with criminal mattes 
whether they be in cuſtody or not: and to order, that rior 
to be examined be taken into cuſtody of her majeſty's tas 
othicer attending their houſe.” And, four days after, they t. 
ſolved,“ That the addreſs of the commons is unparliame 
tary, groundleſs, without precedent, and highly in ucigus t 
the houle of peers, tending to interrupt the good co! reſpond. 
ence between the two houles, and create an ill opinion in 5. 
majeſty of the houſe of pecrs, and of dangerous conſequen; 
to the liberties of the people, the conſtitution of the kingduy 
and privileges of parliament.” This done, they protein. 
the next day, a © repreſentation” to the queen, in wh. 
they complained of the ill uſage they had met with from tte 
houſe of commons : 'They uſed none of thoſe hard words, 
that were in the addreſs made againſt them by the houſe at 
commons, yet they juſtified every ſtep they had taken, 3 
tounded on the Jaw and practice of parliament, and-no nay 
contrary to the duty and reſpe& they owed to the queen, 
The behaviour of the commons was ſuch, on this occation, 
as if they had no mind, that plots ſhould be narrowly looked 
into. No houſe of parliament, and, indeed, no court 0 
judicature, did examine any perſon, without taking him into 
their own cultody during ſuch examination; and, if a perſon's 
being in cultody mult reſtrain an houſe of parliament from 
examining him, here was a maxim laid down, by which 
bad miniſters might cover themſelves from an enquiry into 
their ill practices, only by taking the perſons, who could 
make diſcoveries, into cuſtody. The lords alſo let forth the "a 
ill conſequences, that might follow upon one houſe of par Wiſſetr" 
liament carrying their complaints of another to the throne, e 
without taking firſt the proper method of conferences. This WW... 
repreſentation was drawn with the utmoſt force, as well ee. 
beauty and decency of ſtile, and was reckoned one of the belt iſ: i 


. 
* 


pieces of its kind, that were in all the records of parlu- aq 
ment 4, Pp 
"y 


The queen in her anſwer declared, That ſhe was ſom Wn); 
for any miſunderſtandings, that happen between the ele 


provocation tranſport us fo, as to uſe words unfit to be offered by us tod *Oo 
lovereign. no | 

„Ihe matter of this addreſs in no leſs injurions to us than the tems 41 
There was not the leaſt occaſion for a juſt objection to any part of our cones! Ky 
in that buſineſs, to which the addreſs relates. The proceeding was ſtrict) that | 
Juitifiable by the known Jaws and cuſtoms of parliament: It was card of 8. 
with the utmoſt reſpect to your majeſty, and with true zeal for the zac!“ | "a 


your perſon and government. All, that was done, was agreed to by | | 
concurrent opinion of the houſe, without the leatt objection trom any of 0 
members, who have the honour of ſerving your majeſty m your great othces 
and employments. | bal 


We humbly repreſent to your majeſty, that, by the known laws by: * 
cuſtom of parliaments, the houſe of pecrs has an undoubted right, in can nt 
where they conceive it to be for the good and fatery of your majelty and And 


* . . * 9 : Fe. MOMS, 
kingdom, to take examinations of perſons charged with criminat matte 


whether ſuch perſons be then in cuſtody or not; and alto to ordel the perier very 
o to, be examined to be taken into cuſtody of your majeſty's 1worn fc | 
attending the houſe, during ſuch exrmination, or to coinnit them e 0, 
other fate cuſtody, that they ſhall think proper, and to reitran others, Þ 
they ſee caute, from having acceſs to, or communication with them. *' 
houſe of lords has exerciſed this right from time to time, us occaſions oy 
required, without objection. Our records are filled with precedents, " 5 
warrant our claim in every part of it; and we preſume to aſtitm to por * 
jeſty, that the drawing this right into queſtion, at any time, cannot but "i 
dangerous conſequence to the liberties and ſafety of the people, and be 
conſtitution of the government, attending to avoid, or render in gre” 5 
ſure ineffectual, the inquiries of parliaments, which are o abſolutely ug 
eſpecially where many and great perſons are engaged in dangerous Ys 
againſt the government, or where ill miniſters abuſe their favou- wan 
opprefling or intlaving of the people. Your majeſty's witdom and au . 
make us ſccure at preſent againſt all influences of that kind; and vc ul 
moufly and heartily pray we may long enjoy the blefling of your reg ©; 


uſes of parliament, which were ſo inconvenient for the 
Mic {crVICe, and ſo uneaſy to her, that ſhe could not but 
be notice with ſatisfaction of the aſſurance their lordſhips 
. her, that they would carefully avoid all occaſion of 
dem. She thanked them for the concern they expreſſed for 
- rights of the crown and for her prerogative, which ſhe 
ould never exert ſo willingly, as for the good of her ſub- 
ds, and the protection of their liberties.” | 
Boucher, when be was examined, would confeſs nothing ; 
« ſaid, he was Weary of living ſo long out of his country; 
„A that, having made ſome attempt to obtain a paſs, when 
bat was denied him, he choſe rather than to live always 
Abroad, to come and caſt himſelf upon the queen's mercy ; 
I did not ſcein reaſonable to believe this; ſo the lords made 
\ addreſs to the queen, that he might have no hopes of 
Fudon, till be was more fincere in his diſcoveries; and they 
Tared that he might be proſecuted on the ſtatute: He 
Tonſeſled his crime, and was condemned, but continuing fill 
Fraying that he Knew any thing; fr could believe this; 
Let there being no ſpecial matter laid againſt him, his caſc 
þ 25 to be pitied ; he proved, that he had faved the lives of 
Enany priſoners, during the war of Ireland ; and that, during 
the war in Flanders, he had been very careful of all Englith 
Prisoners. Wher all this was laid before the lords, they did 


Tor think fit to carry the matter farther ; ſo he was reprieved, 


Lud that matter ſlept. He died at laſt in Newgate, without 
Faking any diſcovery, at leaſt, that ever came to public 
Knowledge, | 1 

| [1703-4-] About the end of January, the earl of Notting- 
um acquainted the houſe of lords,“ That the queen com- 


f it happens in future time, that ill men ſhon!d gain too great a degree of 
Four with our princes, how eaſily will it be for them to ſtifle or defeat all 
(pacliamentary mqumries into their crimes ? For if the being in priton, or in 
de hands of a mefſenger, will protect men from being examined in the houte 
iſe of Wl lords, or from being put into the cuſtody of tue proper oilicers or the 
ea, du ing the examination, and debarred from converfing with others; 
n, 3 & will certainly be always in the power of favourites to cauſe thoſe, who can 
way WW: writaetſes againſt them, as well as the accomplices of their defigns, to be 
veen, n into cuſtody. Ani, if perſons in cuſtody are out of the reach of the 
ion, Nyulc of lords, who are the hereditary countellors of the crown, and in whom 
= b judicial power is lodged by the conſtitution, it is not to be unagined, that 
Oel Mit commnons can pretend to a greater power oft examiumng, commultting, or 
it 0] jefr uning them. | 
into © No houſe of commons till now has given conntenance to this dangerous 
epinion, which does fo dit ectly tend to the rendering 1] nanitters tate from 
= examination of parliaments. And we are perſuaded no houte of com— 
rom as hereafter will affert ſuch a notion, becauſe they are not wont eaſily 
hich pen with a power they have affumed ; and it is certain, that they have 
into renal times taken upon them to exerciſe au authority like that, which they 
onder fo feverely reflected on in their addreſs. 
* * This coulideration gave us the greater aſtoniſhment to find our proceed- 
n tine Ig tepreſented in the ſtrange terms of wreiting priſoners out of your ma— 
par- er's hands, and taking the examination of them ſolcly to ourtelves. We 
rone, erbere, the ordering perſons to be examined in that high court, where your 
This majeſty is always preſent in conſideration of law, and in that great council, 
2 where you may be preſent in your royal perſon, as often as you pleaſe, will 
ll * derer be thought an exclufion of your majeſty from the examinations, it that 
e belt wi: intended to be infinuated, by ſaying, we had taken the examination ſolely 
artia- to gurſelves. 
* Haring thus laid before your majeſty what it is we claim, and muſt inſiſt 
_ ei as the mdiſputable right of the houſe of peers, which was never thought 
loft. In the tune of your royal anceſtors to be prejudicial to the juſt prerogatives of 
two crown, and which is manifeſtly neceſſary tor the ſecuring the liberties of 
jour people, whereof we are aſſured your majeſty will have an equal care; 
ve lumbly beg leave to lay before you a ſhort ſtate of the particular matter of 
het relating to theſe priſoners, not doubting, but, when the whole proceed- 
ges known to your majeſty, it will be approved, not only as law ful, but 
every way reſpectful to your majeſty, 

* On Tuelday, the 14th of December, the houſe of lords was informed, 
that leveral perſons had been ſeized by the cuſtom-houſe officers on the coaſt 
| of duflex, as they came from France; and that amongſt them there was one 
F Boucher, who was capable of making conhderable diſcoveries, having been 

Nas un the French ſervice for many years, and gentleman of the horſe aud 
peri mp to the late duke of Berwick, who itands attainted of high treaſon, 

und who had been ſecretly in England feveral times before: That it was pro- 
babie, t he was ſtrictly examined, he might be brought to confeſs, ſince he 
| un his life in apparent danger; but that he was a bold man, and likely to 

*t&mpt an cſcape on that very account, if he was not carefully looked after. 
and the houte was alſo told, that there was a general remiſſneſs both in the 
wing, ſearching, and looking to ſuch priſonets, which did afterwards appear 
0 b <\dent in the examinations, that were taken. Upon this information 

e eat ot Nottingham, your majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate, acquainted 
ic houſe, that he had not heard of Boucher's name paticulaily, but he fent 
— wh » bring one Ogilby, and the other priſoners, who had been ap- 
mp by the cuſtom-houſe officers, to town ; and that he believed the 
hey would do their duty, but he would not be anſwerable tor 
$ . 

t . this account of the priſoners, and of what had been done in order 
nd for f mm the houſe thought themſelves obliged in duty to your majeſty, 
by ws 0 pu lic ſafety, at a time when the kingdom is engaged in an open 
N mes and that there are too juſt grounds to apprehend the dan- 
wich i ices of French emiſſaries, to make an humble addreſs to your 

N = | - peer care might be taken for ſecuring the perſon ot Bou- 

aw 0 thoſe, who were taken with him; and that none might be ſuf- 

4 peak with them till they were examined. 

5 5 3 N your majeſty's gracious anſwer to this addreſs was re- 
N hav 3 that care had been takeh to ſecure the priſoners ; and 
J vet 4Jj<Ry would give orders, that nobody ſhould ſpeak with them till 
| examined, Thereupon the lords entered into a farther conſidera- 


ords. 
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manded him to lay before them the papers, which contained 
all the matters hitherto diſcovered of the conſpiracy in Scot- 
land; but that there was one thing, which he was alſo com- 
manded to let their lordſhips know, was not yet proper to be 
communicated to the houſe ; becauſe the making it public 
might prevent a farther diſcovery of matters of greater im- 
portance ; but that their lordſhips ſhould be acquainted with 
this alſo, as ſoon as it could be done without prejudice to the 
public ſervice.” Upon this the lords reſolved to addreſs her 
majeſty, “ That the whole matter, and all papers relating to 
the Scots plot, might be laid before them, with all conve- 
nient diſpatch, that this houſe might not want an opportu- 
nity before the end of this ſeſſion, of enquiring into, and diſ- 
covering the wicked defigns and conſpiracies of her enemies.” 
Tothis addreſs the queen anſwered, “ That having fo lately 
acquainted them, that ſhe had communicated to them all the 
particulars relating to the deſign againſt Scotland, which could 
yet be made public without prejudice to the ſervice, her ma- 
jeſty did not expect to be pretled upon that matter before it 
was ſcarcely poſſible, that the fate of it could be altered; 
and that her majeſty made no doubt, but, before the end of 
the ſeſhon, there would be a proper time to communicate 
that which could not now be made public without great in- 
conventency.” Two days after, the earl of Nottingham 
delivered to the lords ſeveral other papers relating to the Scots 
conſpiracy, which being ſealed up as the former were, it 
was ordered, that all the papers ſhould be opened, on Tucſ- 
day the Sth of Februaty, and all the lords ſummoned to 
attend. 


By this time, all poſſible endeavours had been uſed to ſtifle 


tion of the importance of this matter, and, conceiving nothing to be more 
likely to bring priſoners, who had torteited their lives, to a full diſcovery ot 
the truth, then to find themfelves under the enquiry of a parliament, ther 
thought it would be of public ſervice for them to take examinations of tive 
pertons; and accordingly an order was made, that no perſon thould tpcal: 
with the priſoners till they had appeared at the bar of the houſe, 

On the 15th day, the earl oft Nottingham inforuumg the houſe of lords, 
that the priconers were brought to town, the uſher of ihe black_rod was ot 
dered to tike them into his cuitody, in order to their examination, and ta 
keep them icparate and in cloſe cuitody, as your majeſty had before directed. 
And, it being thought moſt proper, from the nature of the thing, that the 
examination ſhould be by a committee of lords, rather than by the whole 
houſe, it was refolved accordingly. 

Me beg leave to mention to your majeſty a matter of fact, which ſatis- 
fied the lords, that their reſolution to take the examinations of Boucher, and 
the perions apprehended with him, was neither unknown nor diſagrecable to 
your majeſly. 

Ou the ſame day, when that was ordered, being the 15th of December, 
the lords retolved to examine fir John Mactean, a very dangerous perſon, as 
was repretented to the houſe, who then ſtood committed in the hands of a 
meſſenger ;. and for that purpoſe ordered him to be brought to the houte the 
next day, having, as they then thought, very good grounds to believe 1t 
might prove of great ſervice to your majeſty, Sir John Macican was brought 
to the houſe according to the order; but your majeſty being pleated fo far to 
take notice of this order, as to ſignify to the houſe by the lord ſteward, that 
ttt John Maclean had been in part examined already, and that your majetty 
thought it not proper to have that buſineſs taken out of the way of examina- 
tion it was then in, but that your majeſty would in a thort time communicate 
it to the houſe ; the lords immeqiately acquieſced in your majeſty's opinion, 
and fent bark tir John Maclean to the place from whence he was brought. 
It was with this diſpoſition of mind the lords acted in this whole matter; and, 
if your majeſty, who no doubt had the ſame notice of both orders, had 
thought any other method of the examination ot Boucher, and the pertous 
taken with him, more proper than of the lords, they had reafon to couctide 
Your majeſty would have iatimated it at the fame time, and moſt certauy 
the houte would have had a like deterence for your royal judgment in that jun- 
itance allo. 

The lords committees appointed to examine the priſoners proceeded 
with all poſſible diſpatch, and made their report to the houſe, on the 21ſt of 
December. Upon conſideration of the report, the houſe found it requiſite 
to commit Bo-.cher to the priſon of Newgate for high treaſon ; and the lords 
committees having ſubmitted to the judgment of the houſe, whether feverel 
parts of the examinations referred to in their report, ſhould be laid open to 
the houſe, or put into any other way of being farther enquired into or proſe- 
cuted ;* the houſe, out ot a full aſſurance they had, that, when the matter of 
fact ſhould be laid betore your majeſty, you would certainly give ſuch orders 
thereupon, as were every way ſuitable to your royal prudence and tender 


care of the public ſafety, did unanimouſly refolye, without 1o much as tut- 


{ering thote parts of the report to be laid open to the houſe, that an humble 
addrets ſhould be made from the houſe to your majeſty by the lord-ſteward 
and the duke of Somerſet (two of the lords committees, to whom theexam!- 
nation had been referred) laying before your majeſty the whole report, with 
all matters relating thereto, and humbly deliring your myeſty to give orders, 
that Boucher ſhould be proſecuted by Mr. attorney-gener:l tor high-trenſon; 
and that, as to the commitment, proſecution, or diſcharge of the other pri- 
ſoners, mentioned in the report, you would be pleated to give ſuch directions 
as ſhould ſeem molt proper to your royal wiſdom, Thus as the whole affair. 
was entered out of our zeal for your niazeity's preſervation, and the ſafety of 
the kingdom, and was carried on and concluded with all poſſible reſpect to 
you ; fo we had the comfort to reſt allured, that our behaviour was no leis 
graciouſly accepted by your majeſty, from the anfwer you were pleaſed to 
make the ſame day to our laſt addrets on this tubject, and which was reported 
to ue, on the 22d of December, by the duke of Somerſet, whereby your ma- 
jetty was pleaſed to lignify to the houſe with your accuſtomed goodneſs, 
that you would give order for every thing, as the lords had deſired. ; 
„Madam, This is a true and juſt account of our proceedings, which have 
been ſo ſtrangely miſrepreſented, and to which no exception can poſſibly be 
taken by any perſons rightly informed. For, as we had your royal approbation 
of all that was done, fo the houſe of commons could have had no pretence o 
84 objection 
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the plot, and to prepoſſeſs the queen and the public, that 
the whole was a contrivance of the duke of Queenſberry, in 
order to ruin the dukes of Hamilton and Athol. The duke 
of Athol drew up a plauſible memorial for that purpoſe, 
which he read in the Scotch council in the preſence of the 

ueen”. By this memorial it manifeſtly appeared, that the 
duke of Athol, though one of the principal perſons ſuſpected, 
had either the peruſal or information from the ſecretary of 
ſtate, of the contents of the letters, declarations and exa- 
minations relating to the Scots conſpiracy, before they were 


objection, if they had taken the uſnal parliamentary methods of deſiring 
to be intormed of what we had done, and of the grounds of our pro- 
ceedings, before they had approached your majeſty with ſuch a repreſentation 
of them. 

« Their carrying ſuch an unprecedented addreis to your majeſty, in 
ſo haſty a manner, gives us almoſt as great trouble as the hard ulage we 
find by it. 

« "The ancient, known, and indeed only effectunl method of preſerving a 
good correſpondence between the two houſes of parliament, has been by 
conferences. If at any time either houſe conceived they had a reaſonable 
ground to object againſt the proceedings of the other, conferences have been 
defired, and the matter in debate between them fairly diſcuſſed, and thereby 
miſtakes have been cleared for the moſt part, and a good underſtanding cul- 
tivated, and a mutual reſpect preſerved, which 1s always highly requiſite in 
the nature of our conſtitution, but more elpecially in this time of war aud 
danger. 

&« Had the houſe of commons thought fit to have purſued this method upon 
this occaſion, we ſhould have been able to have given them entire ſatisfaction, 
not only of the lawfulneſs of all we had done, but of the juſt and weighty 
grounds, upon which we took the examinations of theſe perions ito our own 
hands; or, at leaſt, if they could have convinced us of any miſtake, we ſhould 
have given them any reaſonable ſutis faction. 

„ But, without making any ſuch previous ſtep, the houſe of commons 
have made an appeal directly to the throne againtt the houſe of lords, and 
charged them, though moſt unjultly, with attempts of the higheſt nature, 
Nothing like this was cver done before; and, out of our hearty concern for 
the preſervation of our happy conſtitution, we hope the ſame thing will never 
be done again. We know your royal heart is unmoveably fixed on preſerving 
the liberties of your people, and traniwitting them entire to poſterity, But it 
in after-tunes the houſes of parliament ſhould be appealing againſt one another 
to the crown (tor, if ſuch a coarle be juſlifiable in the houſe of commons, the 
ſame method may be taken by the lords) as your mayeſty is now ſenſible, how 
great difliculties it neceſſarily brings upon a good prince; ſo it is caly to fore- 
lee (and we cannot think of it without terror) how fatal the contequences 
way be in the reign of an ill defigiing prince, and what advantages may be 
taken from it for utterly ſubverting the beſt ordered form of government in 
the world. There are examples abroad, where proceedings of this kind have 
ended in the overthrow of the liberties of the people, which wakes us the 
more apprehcnd the beginning of them among ourſelves. Your majeſty's 
great judgment cannot but readily diſcein, hither it does naturally tend for 

ne houſe of parliament to be exciting and earneſtly defiring the ſovercign to 
exert a real or ſuppoſed prerogative again! the other houſe. It is not eaty to 
imagine, what the commons could expect of your majeuy from fuch an appli- 
cation. The lords have never entertuined a thought of uſing this dangerous 
method, whatever occations may have been given within the compaſs of late 
years. And we ptomiſe your majeſty, we will always endeavour to preſerve 
a good underſtanding with the honie of commons, and ſhiall never think it too 
cicar to procure that union at any rate, unleſs that of delivering up thoſe rights 
and powers, which are lodged in us by the law, and without which the con- 
Firunon cannot ſubſiſt. 

& We ſhall never be guilty of the preſumption of preſcribing to your ma- 
jeſty, when or againit whom, you ſhould exert your prerogative; but we 
will be always ready to aſſiſt you in the ſupport of all the juſt rights of the 
crown, as well as in the maintaining the liberties of the ſubject, which we 
know arc no leſs dear to your majeſty. 

„It may with modeſty and truth be affirmed, that the lords have in all 


times been the ſureſt and moſt natural bulwark of the prerogatives of the 


crown, they being (as your royal graudfather, of ever blefled memory, was 
pleaſed to exprets it) an excellent fereen and bank between the prince aud the 
people, to aſſiſt each againſt any inetoachment of the other, 

„We will never contribute, by any act of ours, to the diminution of the 
rights of the crown, nor, aus far as we are able, will ſuffer it in others. We 
cannot act otherwiſe without hurting ourſelves in the higheſt degree, being 
thoroughly convinced, that the pretervation of the legal prerogative is not 
only the ſureſt way to ſecure our own privileges, but of abſolute neceſſity for 
the happy and rightful adminiſtration ot the government. And we hope, the 
houſe of commons will, in all times to come, ſpeak and act with that regard 
to the prerogative, which they jeem to have taken up lately. 

„There remains one particular more, which we will only name to your 


m1jeſty, becauſe we reit ſatisfied, it cannot have any weight here, that is, 


ne inlinuation ja the athdrets, as if the examination of thete priſoners by the 
lords was in order to obſtruct the inquiry into the defigns againſt your ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government; or at leaſt, that it was likely to produce ſuch 
an effeft, Our dutiin] zeal tor your majeſty's government, and our warm 
concern to diſcover all deſigus, and oppoſe all practices againſt it, are too 


well known to the world, that any ſuggeſtions of that fort ſhould make the 


leaſt impreſſion to our difadvantage ; and, we are very fare, it was no fuſpi- 
cion of that nature, which gave the true rite to this very tharp addreſs. It is 
eaſy to determine, whether a hearty and forward undertaking to ſearch into 
the deſigus of vour enemics, and the ſeeking occations to object to and inter- 
rupt ſu-h endeavours, be moſt likely to obttruct the diſcovery of the pernici- 
ous practices ot traitors, 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


„We moſt humbly afk pardon for preſuming to give your majeſty the 
trouble of this long repreſentation, which has proceeded from the pathonate 
concern we have to ſtand, not only acquirted, but entirely approved in the 
judgment of fo excellent a queen, and ſo juſtly beloved of all her ſubjects. 

« We depend upon your juſtice, as well as your goodneſs, that nothing 
can do us prejudice, from whatſoever hand it comes, in your royal opinion, 
while we continue to act in that ftation, where we are placed by the form of 


the Engliſh government, according to the laws and cuſtoms of parliament, 


CONTINUATION: OF RAP INV. 


he delivered it to Thomas Clarke, an apothecary in Watling-ſtreet, at «ha 


communicated to the houſe of lords; a convincing irc 
ſtance, that the accuſed were more countenanced th, ,. 
accuſcrs: So that it was no difficult matter for then 
to put a flur upon the plot. There were two other g. 
cumſtances which ſeemed to reflect on the earl of Notts, 
ham; his giving ear to the information of Fergufon, ubs 
the ſuſpected perſons made uſe of, to clear them of the 8 
ſon they were in danger of being charged with; and his z; 
charging an officer in king James's army, who had be. 


ſeized by the governor of Berwick. This being complaizy 

* 
with all imaginable reſpect and duty to yourſelf, and all poſſible 20 
ſatety and happineſs of your kingdom. 

** Give us leave to conclude this our humble addrefs with this firm, ,, 
miſe, that no danger, no reproaches, nor any artifices whatſoever, ſha 
ter or divert us from uſing our utmoſt endeavours trom time to tine n 
covering and oppoſing all contrivances and attempts, againſt your .... 
perion and goverument, and the proteſtant ſueceſſion, as by law ettabliſhc.» 

The ſubſtance of this memorial was as follows: „ That, on the 2 
November lait, there was a diſcovery made to his grace, that one Roy 
Simon Frazer, who was a declared rebel, outlawed in Scotland br 3 
barbarous rape, and other crimes, had been in London about a forty; tes 
fore; and that he had come from St, Germain's in May or June laß * 
after having ſtaid ſome time in London, had gone to Scotland, and ther. 
met with the duke of Qucenſberry at Edinburgh, at the time of the 1 
of the parliament ; and, having got from the duke of Queenſberry 16 
tection and puſs, he, with them, travelled to ſeveral places in Score 
particularly Argyleſhire, where he produced the ſaid paſs, as allo 3 0 
nition and inſtructions ſigned by king James, and in this manner he {ety 
and trepanned ſeveral of her majeſty's ſubjects. That after this, and . 
the end of September, he returned to London, where he again nict Drivach 
with the duke of Qureentberry, who procured a paſs to the faid Fryer 
three of his accomplices from the carl of Nottingham, under falle ta | 
Upon which Frazer went to Holland in his way to St. Germain's, in 4; | 
to give an account ef his negotiations in Britain. That Mr. Robe:t Ferguia 
was the firft, who, by a gentleman he ſent to his grace, informed the (i 
of Athol of captain Frazet's having been at London, and gone to St. Ger; 
main's with ill detigns againſt her majeſty ; and that the duke of Quecnſtan 
wtended by him and his accomplices to ruin him, the duke of Athol, and 
ſeveral perſons of quality in Scotland. That on the 24th of November, t% 
earl of Nottingham acquainted his grace, that the duke of Quecn{berry hy 
ing, by a note, defired a paſs for four perſons (viz. captain Smeaton « 
Campbel,—Monro,—Dickſon, and—Fotbes) he had given the taid ys 
That thereupon the duke of Athol waited on her majeſty, and acquainted tg 
with what information he had got; and afterwards further informed the te 
of Nottingham, that the duke of Queenſberry had delivered the tad pit 
Colin Campbel of Glenderoul, an officer in the army in Scotland; and tha 


* * 


18 


houſe Frazcr had lodged, and who delivered it to him at Graveſend, Tux 
the deliverics of the {aid paſs were confirmed by the examinMons of Than 
Clarke and Colin Campbel. That on the zoth of November, his grace « 
quaimed the carl of Nottingham, how the accomplices of captain Frag 
were to direct the letters from hence to him beyond ſea, and how Frazer d. 
rected his letters to his correſpondents here: Upon which ſeveral pacqucts d 
letters were intercepted, which diſcovered Frazer's correſpondents, partic 


larly Colin Campbcl, Mr. Keith, John Murray, and captain Macleod, a 


. . . % 7 . . J Coen 
officer in the guards in Scotland. That, it appeared, that one Corbouſcs the 
a merchant in London, had given a bill of one hundred and fifty guineas u mu 


captain Frazer, and that Frazer had written to the duke of Qucenſbem, but 
under cover to Colin Campbel ; and that there was alſo a letter umtercepted 


from Fazer to the earl of Leven. That, on the 6th of December Mr, to { 
Keith acquainted his grace, that, the firſt time he met captain Frazer in Lo- Wet | 
don, he defired him to try it the duke of Athol would pardon the injury tz had 
had done his fümily, he being penitent,“ as he pretended. 1 hat, his gras bi 
having inquired of Keith, why he did not acquaint his grace with it foone, wit 
he antwered, * Chat he knew it would be to no purpoſe tor him to undertane No 
tuch a meſſage from captain Frazer, whoſe deſign he believed was to trepa I: 
his grace.“ And that Mr, Keith acquainted the earls of Seafield and Notung wit 
ham with what he had told his grace. That, by the means of Colin Clap of ( 
bel and Mr, Clarke, were found ſeveral papers belonging to Frazer, anc i tur 
by him before he went from London, particularly, a commiſſion for his veing giv 
a colonel, ſigued by the pretended king James. That by the declarations d cu 
Colin Campbel and fir John Maclean, and others, and by Frazer's letters, 1 ani 
appears, that, beſides the deſign of an invaſion, there was another Wick® I 
contrivance, to bring teveral of her majeſty's good ſubjects and ſetvants 19 bol 
a plot, in order to ruin them and their families. Wherefore his grace huur of 
bly begged her majeſty would be pleaſed to order the duke of Qyeenfberi & co 
give his reuſons; 1. Why he met with, employed, and gave two huadbel wi 
guineas to captain Frazer in Scotland, with whom, as being an mtercommunee ly 
rebel, it was treaſon, by the law of that kingdom, to converſe. 2. ov the cue ti 
of Queenſberry came to give a paſs or protection to a rebel, whole bulnel . e 
the Highlands of Scotland was to tempt her majeſty's ſubjects into a rebeluohs kn 


3. For what purpoſe the duke of Queenſberry ſent captain Frazer, and ture 2: 
perions with him, ſo carefully and privately to France, and what lerve ly 
expected her majeſty would reap by their going thither, ſince it aphρε¹tr ye 

the letters and declarations, that Frazer's main deſign was to cugage 9 T 
French king to proſecute his deſign of an invaſion.” In a ſubſequent AcIGITIO C 
to this memorial, the duke of Athol obſerved, in his own vindhcation, 7 > 
© That he ſaw by Frazer's letters, and the declarations of Colin CampX Y It 
Glenderoul, and captain Macleod, and by what a lord had publicly faid, = m 
there had been a deſign to accuſe his grace, aud ſeveral others, of correlpone ei 
ing with St. Germain's.” Secondly, * That the faid declaration 4 k 
made by thote, who were guilty of correſponding with Frazer, and ein 

employed by the duke of Queenſberry in his ſecret aftairs with him. 3 ; 


ach) 


„That what theſe perſons alledged was only upon a hear-{ay from 


viz. that his grace deſigned to ſend Glengary aud captain James Munz! 
St. Germain's, neither of which two perſons his grace ever ſpoke to. f f 
cluding, that his grace, as well as the duke of Hamilton, were mentione 1 | 
fir John Maclean, the laſt perſon, who came over from St. Germain'h * i 
faid, he had inſtructious to found or try both their graces : But that t , 
rather a vindication; for fince they were to be ſounded, they were not ors | 
or had correſpondence there. By all which the world might judge of! | 


: yo" ; 7⁴ atter 
of the malicious calumnies of his grace's enemies, and how ealy a "ſiſtent 
would be for his grace to refute them, when public, eſpecially the ch, 

flory of a letter ſaid to have been ſent from St, Germain's to his Brace. ny 


r 


fin the houſe of commons, a long debate enſued, which 


ed at laſt in a reſolve, ** That the ear] of Nottingham, 
ee of ber majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for his 
rear ability and diligence in the execution of his office, for 
s unqueſtionable fidelity to the queen and her government, 
s for his ſteady adhering to the church of England, as by 
lu eſtabliſhed, had highly merited the truſt her majeſty had 
epoſed in him.” The commons, at the fame time, ordered, 
ME... the ſpeaker ſhould lay this reſolution before her majeſty, 
* hen the ſaid addreſs ſhould be preſented to her : Which 
being done accordingly, the queen was pleaſed to ſay, “ That 
e was glad to find they were well ſatisfied with the earl of 
Nottingbam, who was truſted by her in fo confiderable a poſt.” 
Pri The examinations of the priſoners being alſo ſent to the 
bob of commons, they heard them read, but paſſed no 
juagment upon them, vor did they offer any advice to the 
Tucen upon this occaſion ; they only ſent them back to the 
deen, With thanks for communicating them, and for her 
ao and care of the nation. It was thought ſtrange, to 
e a buſineſs of this nature treated fo ſlightly, by a body 
N dat had looked, in former times, more carefully to things 
{ this kind; eſpecially, ſince it had appeared, in many in— 
ances, how dexterous the French were in raifing diſtractions 
In their enemy's country: it was evident, that a negotiation 
was begun, and had been now carried on for ſome time, for 
an army that was to be lent from France 0 Scotland; upon 
co his, which was the main of the diſcovery, it was very amaz- 
e to (ec, that the commons neither offered the queen any 
ice, nor gave her a vote of credit, for any extraordinary 
expence, in which the progrefs of that matter might engage 
er; a credit ſo given might have had a great effect towards 
WWcicatiog the delign, when it appeared how well the queen 
s furniſied to refilt it: This coldneſs, in the houle of 
„commons, gave great and juſt ground of ſuſpicion, that thoſe 
bo had the chief credit there, did not act heartily, in order 
Ko the defeating all ſuch plots, but were willing to let them 
80 on, without check or oppoſition, 
But the tords, on the day appointed, 


reſolved to take the 


ul: obo: into contideration, and examine the whole matter fully. 
"WT key began with reading the papers laid before them, the 

ne od material of which was drawn up by the carl of Notting- 
Ce This paper more at large was: “ That the earl of Nottingham had in- 
Fru {rmation of ſome defiens of an inſurtection in Scotland, to be ſupported 
on with money, arme, and men from France, with which he acquamted the 
Acts 0 uren, who, having received the like infortnations from the duke of Queent- 
alt berry, commanded him to communicate theſe matters to his grace, that, by 
06, comparing them together, her majeſty might the better judge of them. This 
ann the carl did, and the duke laid, that the accornts, which he had read, were 
eds 19 much of the ſame kind ; and added, that his informer was come from France, 
ſherry, but his name he was obliged to conceal, and was to forward and zealous in 
cept doing ſervice to her majeſty, that he was willing to go again into France, and 
er M. to ſend from time to time, or even to bring inteiligence of the further progreſs 
1 Los. Jof the French deſigns, with which he was ſure he ſhould be truſted, as he 
ury he 


dad been formerly. That his grace ſaid, he accordingly deſigned to fend 
grad hm; which the carl of Nottingham approved, and acquainted the queen 

with this converſation with the duke of Queentberry, That, on the 10th of 
November 1503, the carl of Nottingham had an account, that fir John 


Uep Maclean, with others, were in cuſtody at Folkſtone, as coming out of France 

Od Without leave; and that the ſame day he received a letter, as did alſo the carl 

Cal | ot Cromarty, from fir John Maclean, intimating, that at his landing he had 

ang Ie Jurrendered himſelf, and defired he might be brought before the cal, to 

$ Lelng pre an account of his coming. That, fir John being accordingly ſent for in 

1005 d cuſtody, and examined, he faid, That he had long defired to come home, 
ters, 8 ad had often aſked leave by his friends, without ſucceſs; but now, hearing 

r Uthe indemnity granted by the queen to her Scottiſh ſubjects, he gladly laid 

nts 0 told of ir, being weary of the hardſhips he endured in France, where he 
c ho could not ſubliſt with his allowance. "Vhat he never had any poſt, either in 

e 0 court or army; and he reſolved to live quiet at home, in hopes ot ſome fa- 
nd wur rom her majeſty, in conſideration ot the ſufteriags of his family for their 
1 Jaly.“ But being told, that, though this was a very ſpecious repreſenta- 
2 uon of his caſe, yet it was impoſſible to believe, that this was all, or the true 
ee Geſigu of his coming, fince he had delayed coming many months after he 
yr new of the indemnity ; fir John Maclean, upon this, pretended ſickneſs, 
(| wy ud that he now came in ſo much haſle, that he brought his wife, who had 
— urin but eleven days; adding, * that an Engliſh fiſher-boat had been diſ- 
1 urged by order of the court of France (a thing never done before) without 
i — or exchange, on purpoſe to bring him to England, That, this in- 
\ Firk "ng the eatl's ſuſpicion, fir 72 Maclean was told, that, however in- 
f vl df TING he might be in Scotland, he was ſtill hable to the act of parliament 
4 tht * and, which made it treaſon to come hither from France : And that he 
eſpond: A the rigour of the law, being ſo juſtly, from the above-mentioned 
« weſt 8 to be ſuſpected of ill dehgns. That thereupon he ſaid, * He 
no wel wap * earl all he knew, upon aſſurance of his pardon, and being 
rhird 8 a gentleman, lo as not to be required to appear in public, as an 
Frazeh wed, þ _ any perſon ;* of „which, by the qucen's orders, he being aſ- 

array 1 3 n told the earl of Nottingham, That, in July 1702, the lord 
Go = 2 10 France, and told fir John Maclean, that he had matters of 
"ned bf dure 1 to communicate to the queen at St. Germain's, but re- 
or” wy of 2 pronule from her not to reveal any thing of what he ſhould ſay to 
this an 3 miaiſters. That, this being granted, fir John Maclean carried 
nowged eh to who queen, as he did afterwards by her direction, to monſieur Tor- 
the e Highland, % 322 to the queen, he ſaid, that he was come from the 
natter l Finculan - Scotland, where he had diſcourſed with many heads of clans, 
ide ache Peart of Apin, fir Edwin Cameron, fir Daniel Macdonal, 
5 Kit zen , em Whom he brought aſſurances, that they would riſe in arms 
Tas 3 thouſand nien, if they were afliſted from France, with money, arms, 
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ham, intitled, © an account of the conſpiracy in Scotland.” 
It was an abſtract of all the examinations the council had 
taken . Some took great exceptions at it, as drawn on de- 
fign to make the affair appear more inconſiderable than they 
believed it to be. The ſubſtance of the whole was, thar 
there went many meſſages between the couits of St. Germain's 
and Verſailles, with relation to the affairs of Scotland; the 
court of Verſailles was willing to ſend an army to Scotland, but 
they defired to be well aſſured of the aſſiſtance they might ex- 
pect there; in order to which, ſome were ſent over, according 
to what France had told the duke of Queen{berry ; ſome of the 
papers were writ in gibberiſh, ſo the lords moved, that 3 
reward ſhoutd be offered, to any who ſhould decypher thele. 
When the lords aſked the earl of Nottingham, it every thing 
was laid before them, he anſwered, That there was only one 
particular Kept from them; becauſe they were in hopes of a 
dilcovery, that was like to be of more confequence than al! 
the reſt: So, after the delay of a few days, to ſce the iftuc 
of it, which was Keith's endeavours to perſuade his uncle 
(who knew every ſtep that had been made, in the whole pro- 
greſs of this affair) to come in and diſcover it, when they 
were told there was no more hope of that, the lords ordercd 
the committee, which had examined Boucher, to examine 
into all theſe diſcoveries. Upon this the commons, who ex- 
preſled a great uneaſineſs at every ſtep the lords made in that 
matter, went with a new addrefs to the queen, infiſting on 
their former complaints, againſt the proccedings of the lords, 
as a wreſting the matter out of the queen's hands, and the 
taking it wholly into their own ; and they prayed the queen 
to reſume her prerogative, thus violated by the lords, whoſe 
proceedings they afhrmed to be without a precedent, 

The ſeven lords went on with their examinations, and, 
after ſome days, they made a report to the houſe ; Mack-an's 
confeſſion was the main thing; it was full and particular; he 
named the perſons that ſate in the council at St. Germain's; 


he ſaid, the command was offered to the duke of Berwick, 


which he declined to accept, till trial was made whether duke 
Hamilton would accept of it, who, he thought, was the 
proper perſon; he told likewiſe, what directions had been 
ſent to hinder the ſettling the ſucceſhon in Scotland ; none of 
which particulars were in the paper, that the earl of Notting- 


and troops to ſupport them. That monkeur Torcy, after communicating 
this to the French king, afſured him, that his maſter would furnith them with 
money and arms, and alſo men, ſo ſoon as his affairs would admit of the laſt. 
Aiid the number agreed on was hive thouſand, which were to be traniported 
trom Dunkirk, aad landed at Dundee; trom whence the march was thort 
and caty to the tout of the Highlands; to which, it need were, they might 
retreat, and, in the mean time, make a itand, and oppole any of the queen's 
forces, that might be ſent againſt them, and give time to the Highland clans 
to aflemble and come to them, and form and mcreate the army, to be iuperior 
to all the queen's torces in Scotland, That, to facilitate this deſign, five 
hundred men were to be ſent from Breſt, to ſeize the fort of Inverlochy, 
which could not reſiſt cannon, being commanded by hills ncar it; and that 
this would give ſecurity to ſhips coming into the river, and be a means to 
convey tupplies of all kinds, as there ſhould be occaton, * That the execution 
ot this project was delayed, partly becaute the French king could not ſpare 
his troops, partly becante his fleet was not in a condition © oppote the En- 
ghth ; partly beciute he did not entirely rely on the lord Lovat's information 
and atlurances; and partly, that he might ice the event of rac Scottiſh parka» 
ment, by which he might judge of the diſpoſition of the Scots, as well as by 
ſome further inquiry, which he intended to make. That therefore Lovat 
was ſent back in May laſt, which captain Frazer and captain John Murray, 
who had lung been in the French ſervice, with orders to come back, as toon as 
the Scots parliament was ended, with an account of the inclinations of the 
people, and what numbers might be relied upon to join with the French, 
That, behdes theſe, one James Murray was allo ſent to Scotland, with or- 
ders to ſpeak with duke Hamilton (to whom one Bell was ſent before with 
like directions, and died in Holland) and to engage him in the intereſt ot 
France, tor the ſupport of the prince of Wales. That there had been other 
mefſages fent to him, but the queen told fir John Maclean, ſhe had no an- 
ſwer, and therefore ordered fir John to ſound his grace, and, it he tound him 
diſpoſed to her ſervice, then, aud not otherwiſe, to communicate to him this 
project; which he was alſo to do to the duke of Athol and eat! Mareſchal, 
And that Stephenſon, a banker, formerly ſent to duke Hamilron, was, at his 
return, put into the Baſtile; which was thought to be occationed by the 
duke's not truſting him, and to prevent a diſcovery, there being ſo many fac- 
tions at St. Germains, that nothing was kept a ſecret; That afterwards, upon 
a further examination, Sir John Maclcan recollected the names of the perſons, 
and the men they could bring into the field, which Lovat, alias Frazer, 
reckoned upon, when he gave account to the court of France of the Sxots 
readineſs to riſe, if the French would ſupport them. Thar, the queen having 
commanded the earl of Nottingham to acquaint the duke of Queenfberry with 
what fir John Maclean had diſcovered, his grace thereupon told the earl, that 
this Frazer was the perſon, who diſcloſed to him tome matters of this nature, 
with which he had acquainted the queen, but that he had not told her myefty 
his name, being under a ſolemn engagement to conceal it. That this Frazer 
was brought to him by the late duke of Argyle and the carl of Lever, who 
were privy to all his proceedings with them. That Frazer was gone to 
France, and had promiſed to ſend an account ot all the French deſigns, and 
would come back, whenever any thing of moment happened, or that his 
grace ſhould require him. Whereupon the duke of Queen tberry was delired 
to call him back, for he was more likely to do harm than good, by an inte!- 
ligence, thit could he expected from ſo ill a man.” . : 
This account contained, in the next place, the duke of Athol's proceedings 
with the earl of Nottingham, with the ſubltance of Campbel's, Clarke's, 
Keith's, and Ferguſon's examinations, _ 
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ham had brought to the houſe of his confeſſion. It was far- 
ther obſerved, that all the reſt, whoſe examinations amounted 
to little, were obliged to write their own confeffions, or, at 
leaſt, to fign them: But Maclean had not done this; for, 
atter he had delivered his conſeſſion by word of mouth to the 
earl of Nottingham, that lord wrote it all from his report, 
and read it to him the next day; upon which he acknow- 
ledged, it contained a full account of all he had ſaid. Mac- 
lean's diſcovery to the lords was a clear ſeries of all the coun- 
ſels and meſſages, and it gave a full view of the debates and 
opinions in the council at St, Germain's, all which was omit- 
red in that, which was taken by the earl of Nottingham, 
and his paper concerning it was both ſhort and dark; there 
was an appearance of truth, in all that Maclean told, and a 
regular progreſs was ſet forth in it. 

Upon theſe obſervations thoſe lords, who were not ſatiſ- 
fied with the carl of Nottingham's paper, intended to have 
paſſed a cenſure upon it, as imperfect, It was ſaid, in the 
debate that followed this motion, either Maclean was aſked, 
who was to command the army to be ſent into Scotland, or 
he was not. If he was aſked the queſtion, and had anſwered 
it, then the earl of Nottingham had not ſerved the queen, or 
uſed the parliament well, ſince he had not put it in the pa- 
per. If it was not aſked, here was great remifincſs in a mi- 
niſter, when it was contelled, that the ſending over an army 
was in conſultation, not to aſk who was to command the 
army. Upon this occaſion, the earl of Torrington made 
ſome reflections, which had too deep a venom in them. He 
ſaid, That the earl of Nottingham did prove, that he had 
often read over the paper, in which he had fet down Mac— 
lean's confeſſion, in his hearing, and had afked him, if all he 
had confeſſed to him was not fully ſet down in that paper; 
to which he always anſwered, That every thing he ſaid was 
contained in it. Upon this the earl obſerved, that, Sir John 
Maclean having, perhaps, told his whole {tory to the earl of 
Nottingham, and finding afterwards, that he had writ ſuch a 
defective account of it, he had reaſon to conclude (for he 
believed, had he been in his condition, he ſhould have con- 
cluded fo himſelf) that the earl of Nottingham had no mind, 


that he ſhould mention any thing, but what he had writ - 


down, and that he deſired, that the reſt might be ſuppreſſed. 
That he could not judge of others but by himſelf : It his life 
had been in danger, and if he were interrogated by a miniſter 
of ſtate, who could do him either much good or much hurt, 
and if he had made a full diſcovery to him, but bad obſerved, 
that this miniſter, in taking his confeſſion in writing, had 
omitted many things, he ſhould have underſtood that as an 
intimation, that he was to ſpeak of theſe things no more; 
and ſo he believed he ſhould have ſaid it was all, though, at 
the ſame time, he knew 1t was not all that he had nid. It 
was hereupon moved that fir John Maclean might be ſent for 
and interrogated, but the party was not ſtrong enough to 
carry any thing of that Kind; and, by a previous vote, it 
was carried by a majority of eleven voices, to put no queltion 
concerning the earl of Nottingham's papers *. 


The lords were highly offeaded with Ferguſon's papers, and * 


paſted a ſevere vote againſt thoſe lords who had received ſuch 
ſcandalous papers, and had not ordered him to be proſecuted, 
which they directed the attorney-general to do. Bur Ferguſon 
never received the leaſt puniſhment. 

It was appaient, that there was a train of dangerous nego- 
ciations, that paſſed between Scotland and St. Germain's, 
though the lords could not penetrate to the bottom of them. 
And the deſign of Keith's bringing in his uncle, who knew 
every ſtep that had been made, and the whole progreſs of the 
affair, to diſcover the whole ſcheme of it, was managed ſo 
remiſsly, that it was generally concluded, that it was not in 
earneſt deſited it ſhould ſucceed. During the debates, one 
very extraordinary thing happened ; the earl of Nottingham 
athrmed, upon three or four occaſions, that ſome things had 
been ordered in the cabinet council, which the dukes of So- 
merſet and Devonſhire, who were likewiſe of that council, 
did not agree with him in. After all theſe examinations and 
debates, the lords concluded the whole matter with voting, 
That there had been dangerous plots between ſome in 
Scotland and the courts of France and St. Germain's ; 
and that the encouragement of this plotting came from 
tne not ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland in 
the houle of Hanover. Theſe votes they laid before the 
aucen in an addreſs, and promiſed, when the ſucceſſion 
was thus lettled, they would endeavour to promote the 


On the 24th of March, the lords, after ſome debate, came to a reſolu- 
en, “ That, ür John Maclean having made an ingenuous contefſion to the 
erde conmittees,, her majeſty thould be addreſſed. to give him as full and 
compleat a pardqn, as may conlitt with the ſafety of, her majeſty and the peo- 
ploy te provide tor his tubliſtence,” And then the order of the lords, 


union of the two kingdoms, upon juſt and reaſonable ter, 
To their addreſs the queen anſwered, ** That ſhe ha In 
time ſince declared her intentions, of endeavouting the la, 
tlement of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in Scotland to her fery,,, 
of that kingdom, as the moſt effectual means for ſecy;;,, 
their quiet and our own, and the readieſt way to the entire 
union betwixt both kingdoms, in the perfecting of which, ;, 
was very deſirable no time ſhould be loſt” v3 

The lords, after this concluſion of the affair, made a % 
and vigorous addreſs, or ſecond repreſentation in anſixe , 
that which the commons had made againſt them; whe... 
they obſerved, how uneaſy the commons had been at the 
progreſs of their enquiry into the Scots conſpiracy, and haf 
taken methods to obſtruct it all they could; which did pe 
ſhew that zeal for the queen's ſafety, and the preſervation 
the nation, to which all men pretended. They annexed t 
this addreſs a hiſt of many precedents, to ſhew what gos 
warrants they had for every ſtep they had made; that they 
had not taken the examination to themſelves, ſo as to cn. 
clude others, who had the ſame right, and might have dere 
it as well as they, if they had pleaſed ; and that their py. 
cceding had been regular and parliamentary, as well as fal 
of zeal and duty to the queen. They made ſevere ob{{ry1. 
tions on ſome of the proccedings in the houſe of commons. 
particularly on their not ordering writs to be iffued out to; 
tome boruughs to proceed to new elections, when they, » 


* * 
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pretehce of corruption, had voted an election void; which 
had been practiſed of late, when it was viſible, that the ccc. 
tion would not fall on the perſon they favoured, The 
charged this as à denial of juſtice, and of the right that {uch 
boroughs had to be repreſented in parliament, and as ay atb. 
trary and illegal way of proceeding. This addreſs was draw 
with great forcc and beauty by the lord Sommers, who likewi(- 
penned the other addretles, which made a great impreſſion on 
the body of the nation; for the difference, that was betwern 
thele addreſſes, and thoſe publiſhed by the commons was 0 
vilible, that it did not admit of any compariſon, and was 
confetied even by thoſe, who were the molt partial to the 
commons. In anſwer to. this laſt addreſs, the queen fad, 
„That ſhe hoped none of her ſubjects had any deſire to leſſen 
the prerogative, ſince ſhe had no thoughts of making ule of 
it, but for their protection and advantage, And that fhe 
looked upon it as a great misfortune, when any milunder- 
ſtanding happened between both houſes of parliament, which 
could not be without ſo much prejudice to the public, that 
ſhe ſhould never omit any thing in her power to prevent the 
occaſions of them.“ 

Theſe diſferences between the two houſes were till heigh- 
tened by the lords interpoſing in an affair, the cognizance of 
which the commons pretended to belong ſolely to themſelves, 
There had been great complaints long made, and theſe had 
increaſed within a few years, of great partiality and injuſtice 
in the election of parliament-men, both by ſherifls in coun- 
ties, and by the returning officers in boroughs. In Ayletbury 
in Buckinghamſhire the return was made by four conſtables; 
and it was believed, that they had made a bargain with ſome 
of the candidates, and then managed the matter ſo, as to be 
ſure, that the majority ſhould be for the perſon, to whom 
they had engaged themſelves. They canvaſſed about the 
town, to know how the voters were ſet, and they reſolved to 
find ſome pretence for diſabling thoſe, who were engaged !0 
vote for other perſons than their friends, that they might be 
ſure to have the majority in their own hands. | 

And, when theſe matters came to be examined by ti 
houſe cf commons, they gave the election always for hig, 
who was reckoned of the party of the majority in a manner 
ſo barefaced, that they were ſcarce out of countenance, Wit 
they were charged for injuſtice in judging elections. It 8. 
not eaſy to find a remedy againſt ſuch a crying abule, of which 
all ſides in their turns, as they happened to be deprefico, 
had made great complaints; but, when they came to be the 
majority, ſeemed to forget all, that they had before exclain 
ed againſt, Some few excuſed this on the topic of retailation» 
alledging, that they dealt with others as they dealt with them 
or their triends. At laſt an action was brought againſt Vi. 
liam White, and the other conſtables of Ayleſbury, by 9% 
Matthew Aſhby, who had been always admitted to vote 
former elections, but was denied it in the laſt election. This 
action was tried at the aſſizes, and it was found there 9) yo 
jury, that the conſtables had denied him a right, of which : 
was undoubtedly in poſleſſion, fo that they were calt wit 


.ondon, Wae 


for the cloſe confinement of fir John Maclean in the Tower of I, i a confi 


diſcharged. Upon this recommendation fir- John Maclean — time, 
derable penſion from the crown, though, in his heart, in the qr a: 
and openly after her death, he continued uur che intereſt af the preienuty 


Anotis” 


du 


died in the rebellion agaiuit king George I, in 1715. 
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Jamages- But it was moved in the Queen's Bench to quaſh 
l the proccedings in that matter, ſince no action did lie, or 
ver had been brought upon that account. The judges 
pegel, Gould, and Powis were of opinion, that no hurt was 
- 10 Aſhby ; that the judging of elections belonged to the 
bouſe of commons: That, as this action was the firſt of its 
ind, fo, if it was allowed, it would occaſion an infinite 
-umber of ſuits, and put all the officers, concerned in that 
matter, under great difhculties. Chief juſtice Holt alone dif- 
red from the reſt. He thought this a matter of the greateſt 
importance, both to the whole nation in general, and to 
[every man in his own particular. He made a great differ- 
ce between an election of a member, and a right to vote in 
+ That the houſe of commons were the only Judges of the 
lower, whetber it was rightly managed or not, without bri- 
Nrery, fraud, or violence; but the right of voting in an elcc- 
Iron was an Original right founded on a freehold of forty ſhil- 
1 year in the county, or on burgage-land, or preſcrip- 
ton, or by charter, in a borough. Theſe were all legal ti- 
tles, and, as ſuch, were triable in a court of law. Acts 
lot parliament were made concerning them, and, by reaſon 
let theſe, every thing relating to thoſe acts was triable in a 
ourt of law. He ſpoke long and learnedly, and with ſome 
rehemence, upon the ſubject ; but he was one againſt three, 
ad therefore the order of the Queen's Bench was given in fa- 
ur of the conſtables. The matter was upon that brought 
beſotre the houſe of lords by a writ of error; the caſe was very 
ally argued at the bar, and the judges were ordered to de- 
rer their opinion upon it, Which they did very copioufly. 
Chief Juſtice Trevor inſiſted much on the authority, that the 
houſe of commons had to judge of all thoſe elections. From 
tat be inferred, that the commons on:iy could judge, who 
were the electors. Petitions were often grounded on this, 
that in a poll ſome were admitted to a vote, who had no right 
to it, and that others were denied it, who had a right; fo 
that in ſome caſes the commons were the proper judges of this 
right, and, if they had it in ſome caſes, they muft have it in 
all. From this he infetred, that every thing relating to this 
matter was triable by them, and by them only. If two inde- 
pendent juriſdictions might have the ſame caufe brought be- 
fore them, they might give contrary judgments in it; and 
this muſt breed great diſtraction in the execution of thoſe 
dg ents, 
10 all this it was anſwered, that a fingle man, who was 
wronged in this matter, had no other remedy but by bringing 
it into a court of law; for the houſe of commons could not 
examine the right of every voter : If the wan, for whom he 
would have voted, was returned, he could not be heard to 
complain to the houſe of commons, though in his own parti- 
cular he was denied a vote, fince he could not make any ex- 
ceptions to the return, and therefore muſt bear his wrong 
vithout a remedy, if he could not bring it into a court of 
lay, A right of voting in an election was the greateſt of all 
de rights of an Engliſhman, ſince by that he was repreſented 
in parliament, The houſe of commons could give no rellef 
oa man wronged in this point, nor any damages; they 
could only ſet aſide one, and admit of another return, But 
this was no redreſs to him, who ſuffered the wrong; it made 
dim the leſs confidered in his borough, and that might be a 
real damage to him in his trade, Since this was a right inhe- 
Tent in a man, it ſeemed reaſonable, that it ſhould be brought, 
where all other rights were tried, into a court of law. The 
auſe was new, and was daily growing, and it was already 
Iselled to a great height. When new diſorders happen, new 
actions muſt lie, otherwiſe there is a failure in juſtice, which 
al laws abhor. Practices of this fort were enormous and 
crying; and if the rule made in the Queen's Bench was af- 
irmed, it would very much encreaſe theſe diſorders by this 
. that ſeemed to be given to officers, who took the 
Poll. ö 

Aſter a long debate, it was carried by a great majority to 
ſt aſide the order of the Queen's Bench, and to give judg- 
ment according to the verdict given at the aſſizes. This gave 
lea offence to the commons, who, looking on theſe pro- 
dings as encroachments on their privileges, after having 
Spotted the lords journals, reſolved, “ 1. That, according 
b ine known laws and uſage in parliament, it is the ſole 
gt of the commons of England, in parliament aſſembled 
*xCePt in caſes otherwiſe provided for by act of parliament) 
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i Another affair alſo gave the houſe of commons an occaſion to vent their 


err againſt the lords. On the 2vth of January, Charles Bathurſt, 
War e a petition to the houſe of commons, touching an order made 
"4 » ords, the 12th of February 1702-3, with relation to © an order of 

I 6 made the 15th ot July, in the 13th year of king 


I 
to examine and determine all matters relating to the right of 
election of their own members. 2. That neither the qualifi. 
cation of any elector, or the right of any perſon elected, is 
cognizable or determinable elſewhere than before the com- 
mons. 3. That the examining and determining the quali- 
fication or right of any elector, or any perſon elected to ſerve 
in pariiament, in any court of law, or elſewhere, than before 
the commons, will expole all mayors, bailiffs, and other of- 
ficers, who are obliged to take the poll, and make a return 
thereupon, to multiplicity of actions, vexatious ſuits, and 
inſupportable expences, and will ſubject them to different 
and independent juriſdictions, and inconſiſtent determinations 
in the ſame caſe, without relief. 4. That Matthew Aſhby, 
having, in contempt of the juriſdiction of this houſe, com- 
menced and proſecuted an action at common law againſt Wil- 
lam White and others, the conſtables of Ayleſbury, for not 
receiving his vote at an election of burgeſſes to ſerve in par- 
lament for that borough, is guilty of a breach of the privi- 
leges of this houle. 5. That whoever ſhall preſume ro com- 
mence or proſecute any action, indictment, or information, 
which ſhall bring the rights of the electors, or perſons elected 
to ſerve in parliament, to the determination of any other ju- 
riſdiction than that of the houſe of commons (except in caſes 
ſpecially provided for by act of parliament) ſuch perſon or 
perſons, and all attornies, ſollicitors, counſcllors, and ſer— 
Jcants at law, ſolliciting, proſecuting, or pleading in any 
iuch caſe, are guilty of a high breach of the privilege of this 
houſe.” And they ordered theſe reſolutions to be fixed upon 
Weltminſter-Hall Gate, figned by the clerk. However, they 
did not think fit to ſend for Aſhby, who had ſued, or rather, 
in whoſe name the fuit was carried on, but Jet the matter fall 
as to him, under a ſhew of moderation and pity, and refted 
it upon the general votes. On the other hand, the lords ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up the ſtate of the caſe upon the 
writ of error, wherein Aſhby was plaintiff, and William White 
and others defendants; which committee having made their 
report, their lordſhips refolved, © 1. That, by the known 
laws of this kingdom, every freeholder, or other perſon hav— 
ing a right to give his vote at the election of members to ſerve 
in parliament, and being wiltully denied or hindered ſo to do 
by the officer, who ought to receive the fame, may maintain 
an action in the queen's courts againſt ſuch officer, to aſſert 
his right, and recover damage for the injury. 2. That the 
aſlerting, That a perſon having a right to give his vote at 
an election, and being hindered ſo to do by the officer, who 
ought to take the ſame, is without remedy for ſuch wrong, 
by the ordinary courſe of law,” is deſtructive of the property 
of the ſubjects, againſt the freedom of elections, and mani- 
feſtly tends to encourage corruption and partiality in officers, 
who are to make returns to parliament, and to ſubject free- 
holders, and other electors, to their arbitrary will and plea- 
ſure. 3. That the declaring Matthew Aſhby guilty of a 
breach of privilege of the houſe of commons, for proſecuting 
an action againſt the conſtablesof Ayleſbury, for not receiving 
bis vote at an election, after he had, in the known and pre— 
per methods of law, obtained a judgment in parliament for 
recovery of his damages, is an unprecedented attempt upon 
the judicature of parliament, and is, in effect, ro ſubject the 
law of England to the votes of the houſe of commons. And, 
4. That the deterring electors from proſecuting actions in the 
ordinary courſe of law, when they are deprived of their right 
of voting, and terrifying attornies, ſollicitors, counſellors, 
and ferjeants at law, from ſolliciting, proſecuting, and plead- 
ing in ſuch caſes, * by voting their ſo doing to be a breach of 
privilege of the houſe of commons,” is a manifeſt aſluining a 
power to controul the law, and hinder the courſe of juſtice, 
and ſubject the property of Englithmen to the arbitrary vores 
of the houſe of commons.” The lords likewiſe ordered the 
lord-keeper to ſend a copy of the caſe, and of their reſolu— 
tions, to all the ſheriffs of England, to be communicated to 
all the boroughs in their counties. The commons were highly 
provoked with this, but they could not hinder it. The 
thing was popular, and the lords got great credit by the 
judgment given by them, which let the people of England 
ſce, how they might be redreſſed for the future, if they 
ſhould meet with the injuſtice, the partiality, and other ill 
practices, that had appcare of late in elections, even beyond 
the examples of former times. g 

The anniverſary of the queen's birth-day falling this year 


William, concerning an inquiſition and ſurvey of the boundaries of the ho- 
nour of Richmond and lordſhip of Middleham; and praying ſuch relief on 
the ſubject-· matter of the petition, as the houſe ſhould think meet.” The 
commons having examined by ſome of their members proceedings in relation 
to this affair, afl long debate, on the 27th of January, reſolved, * FRM 
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on a Sunday, the ſolemnizing of it was deferred till the next 
day, when ſhe ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons by 
Mr. ſecretary Hedges, importing, That her majeſty, hav- 
ing taken into her ſerious conſideration the mean and inſuffi- 
cient maintenance belonging to the clergy in divers parts of 
this kingdom, to give them ſome eaſe, had been pleaſed to 
remit the arrears of the tenths to the poor clergy ; and, for 
an augmentation of their maintenance, her majeſty declared, 
that ſhe would make a grant of her whole revenue ariſing out 
of the * firſt-fruits* and *tenths,” as far as it ſhould become 
free from incumbrances, to be applied to this purpoſe : And, 
if the houſe of commons could find any proper method, by 
which her majeſty's good intentions to the poor clergy might 
be made more effectual, it would be a great advantage to the 
public, and acceptable to her majeſty.” 

The firit-truits and tenths was an impoſition begun by the 
popes in the time of rhe holy wars, and it was raiſed as a fund 
to ſupport thoſe expeditions. But, when taxes are once 
raiſed by ſuch an arbitrary power, as the popes then aſſumed, 
and after there has been a ſubmiſſion, and the payments have 
been fettled into a cuſtom, they are always continued, even 
aſter the pretence, upon which they were at firſt raiſed, ſub- 
fiſts no more. Thus this became a ſtanding branch of the 
papal revenue, till Henry VIII. ſeemed reſolved to take it 
away. It was firſt aboliſhed for a year, probably to draw in 
the clergy to conſent the more willingly to a change, that de- 
livered them from ſuch heavy impoſitions. But, in the ſuc- 
cceding ſeſſion of parliament, this revenue was again ſettled 
as part of the income of the crown for ever. It is true, it 
was the more caſily borne, becauſe the rates were {till at the 
old value, which in ſome places was not the tenth, and in 
moſt not above the fifth part of the true value; and the clergy 
had been often threatened with a new valuation, in which the 
rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their full extent. The tenths 
amounted to about eleven thouſand pounds a year; and the 
lirſt-fruits, which were more caſual, roſe one year with an- 
other to five thouſand pounds, ſo that the whole amounted to 
betw-en nxtcen and ſeventeen thouſand pounds a year. This 
was not brought into the treaſury, as the other branches of 
the revenue were ; but the biſhops, who had been the pope's 
collectors, were now the King's; and perſons in favour ob- 
tained aſſignations on them for life, or for a term of years. 
This had never been applied to any good uſe, but was till 
obtained by favourites for themſelves and their friends; and, 
in Charles II's time, it was diſtributed chiefly among his 
women and natural ch.ldren. It ſeemed ſtrange, that, while 
the clergy had much credit at courr, they had never repreſent- 
ed this as facrilege, unleſs it was applicd to ſome religious 
purpoſe; and, that during archbiſhop Laud's favour with 
king Charles I. or at the reftoration of King Charles II. no 
endeavours had been uled to appropriate this to better uſes. 
When biſhop Burnet wrote the * hiltory of the reformation,” 
be confidered this matter fo particularly, that he ſaw there 
was a fund for providing better ſubſiſtence for the poor 
clergy, there being ſome hundreds of cures, which had not 
of certain proviſton twenty pounds a year, and ſome thou- 
ſands, that had not fifty. He therefore repreſented this caſe 
afterward to queen Mary, in ſuch a light, that ſhe was fully 
reſolved, if ever ſhe lived to ſee peace and ſettlement; to 
have cleared this branch ot the revenue of all the allignations, 
that were upon it, and to have applied it to the augmentation 
of ſmall benefices. The biſhops atterwards laid the matter 
before king William, when there was a proſpect of peace, 
hoping, that this might have gained the king the hearts of 
the clergy, or at leaſt have put a ſtop to a groundleſs clamour 
raiſed againſt him, that he was an cnemy to the clergy, which 
began then to have a very ill effect on all his affairs. The 
king entertained this lo well, that he ordered the biſhop to 

{peak to the miniſters about it, who all approved of it; more 
particularly, the lords Sommers and Hallifax: But the earl 
of Sunderland obtained an aſſignation upon two dioceſes for 
two thouſand pounds a year tor two lives; ſo that nothing 
was to be expected after that. The biſhop laid the matter 
very fully before the princeſs of Denmark, during king Wil- 
liam's life, and had often ſpoken of it to the lord Godolphin. 
This time was perhaps choſen to pacify the angry clergy, 
who were diſlatisfied with the court, and began now to talk of 


the houſe of lords taking cognizance of, and proceeding upon the petition of 
Thomas lord e harten, complanung ot an order of the court of Exchequer, 
bearing date the 15th et July 1701, for filing the record of a ſurvey of the 


hour of Rilhmong 71:4 of Piddleham in the county of York, is without 
precedent, and wart ble, and trends to the ſubjecting the, rights and 
properties of all te con s of Ergland to an illegal * arbitfary power : 
And that it is the undoubi« 4 right fall the fubjects of England, to make ſuch 


ule of the 144 record, as hey might by au have done before the ſaid pro- 
ceedings of the houſe. of lozds,” In antwer to this, the lords, on the 25th 


the danger the church was in, as much as they ha, 
during the former rezgn. When the queen's meſlage 
brought to the houſe of commons, ſome of the Whigs 

ticularly fir John Holland and fir Joleph Jekyll, moved as 
the clergy might, be cntirely freed from that tax, fn . 
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bore as heavy a ſhare of other taxes; and that another: 
might be raiſed of the ſame value, out of which fan 


fices might be augmented. But this was violently 0j;19,.41 
fir Chrittopher Muſgrave, and other tories, who ſaid. #1 
the clergy ought to be kept ſtill in a dependance gn t. 
Crown, 

Upon the queen's meſſage, a bill was brought in, in). 
her to alienate this branch of the revenue, and to eren“ 
corporation by charter, to apply it to the uſe, for which hl. 
now gave it. They added to this a repeal of the ſtatute ,; 
Mortmain, fo far as that it might be free to all men, che 
by deed or by their laſt wills, ro give what they thobabt g, 
towards the augmenting of benefices. Ir was ſuggefted, th, 
this addition was made in hope, that it would be rejected he 
the lords, and that the ſcandal of loſing the bill miokt | 
upon them. It occaſioned a great debate in the | MW 
lords: It was ſaid, that this law was made and ken: ba 
even during the time of popery; and it ſeemed not reator:l}. 
to open a door to practices upon dying men. It was anſyg. 
ed, That we had not the arts of affrighting men by the terrg;; 
of purgatory, or by tables of apparitions. Where these ws 
practiſed, it was very reaſonable to reſtrain prieſts 
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artifices, by which 1 hey had fo enriched their church, that 
without ſome ſuch effectual checks, they would bave 1. 
jowed up the whole wealth of the world, as they had 11:44 
in England, during popery, made themſelves matters of ; 
full third part of the nation. The biſhops were fo zealo! 
and unanimous for the bill, that it was carried and paſſed 
into a law. The queen was pleaſed to let it be known, tha 
the firſt motion of this matter came from biſhop Burn 
Such a project would have been much magnified at another 
time; and thoſe, who had promoted ir, would have been 
looked upon as the trueſt friends of the church. But this 
did not ſcem to make any great impreſſion at that time; nar 
to have much effect in ſoftening the tempers of peeviſh men, 
Only it produced a ſet of addreſſes from all the clcroy d 
England, full of thanks and juſt acknowledgments. 

Ihe houſe of commons ſhewed a very unufual neglech of 
all that related to the fleet, which uſed to be one of that 
chief cares. It was ſurmiſed, they ſaw that, if they opencd 
that door, diſcoverics would be made of errors, which could 
neither be juſtified nor palliated ; and that theſe diicovers 
muſt come home chiefly to their favourites; for which ter 
ſon they avoided all examinations, that would probably dias 
ſome cenſure on them. But the lords were not {9 tender; 
they made an enquiry into the condition of the navy, 2nd 
ordered, That, by reaſon of the great want of men, tie 
obſervation they had made to put into an addrels, ere 
laid (fix thouſand) the allowed complement tor the, whol 
number of ſhips, neceſſary for the defence of the kingdom, 
could not be depended upon; they thought it a duty 1acum- 
bent on them to make an humble application to her majclty, 
defiring, that ſhe would be pleaſed to give ſpecily and effec: 
tual orders, that ſuch a number of ſhips, proper for tit 
home-ſervice, might be forthwith got ready and mannec. 
This addreſs being an oblique reflection on prince George, 
high-admiral of England, the queen anfwered, “ That ſhe 
was glad they found no great number of ſeamen wanting 
this ſeaſon of the year; and ſhe hoped ſuch effectual meat 
were already taken, that no ſervice ſhould be diſappotnits 
either at home or abroad, which was necellary for the {curry 
and advantage of the kingdom, or the prorection and encove 
ragement of trade.” However the lords carried on te , 
quiries into the affairs of the navy, and came to this feld 
tion: That vice-admiral Graydon, with a ſquadron 01 18 
majeſty's ſhips of war under his convoy, meeting with 1 
French ſhips in his paſſage to the Welt-Indies, and ern 
them eſcape without attacking them, according to his duty 
from the pretence of his inſtructions, had been a prejve®, 
to the queen's ſervice, and a great diſhonour to the nal! 
The next day they likewiſe reſolved, “ That vice ade 
Graydon's diforderly proceedings in preſſing men in Ju 
of March, reſolved and declared, “ That the houſe of commons! king ue. 
them by their votes, to condemn a judgment of the houte of lord Buer ge 
cauſe depending before this houſe in the laſt ſeſſion of pit han! ey * 
petition of Thomas lord Wharton, and to declare what the las! ei 
diction to the proceedings of the houſe of lords, is withou' proves 
warrantable, and an uſurpation of a judicature, in which then 6 mo” 
pretence:“ ordering at the ſame th, that this reſolution ſhouts 
printed aud publithed, 
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ag ſevere uſage of maſters of merchantmen and tranſport 
vetlels under his convoy there, had been a great difcourage- 
ment to the inhabitants of that ifland, and prejudicial to her 
weieſty's ſervice. And, ſecondly, that admiral Gray don, hav- 
| So y*haved himſelf fo ill in this expedition to the Weſt— 
I Indies) might be employed no more in her majeſty's ſervice.” 
E They alſo reſolved, ** 'That an addreſs be preſented to the 


een to remove admiral Gray don from all places of truſt in 
zz - 


che government, tor imprefſing ſervants in the Welſt-Indies 
E bond of his ſquadron, tothe ruin and deſtruction, and 
Jeninſt the laws of thoſe iflands; and that her majedy would 
* pleaſed to order her attorney general to profecute him at 
le for the lame. 55 . 
| The lords proceeded likewiſe in their examinations of the 
amour made of the waſte of the public rreafure in the Jait 
FE and of the carl of Ortord's accounts, which amounted 
o (cventeen millions, and upon which ſome obſervations had 
been made by the commiſſioners of the public accounts, and 
Hand them all to be falſe in fact, or ill grounded, and of no 
FE ;nortance. The only particular, which ſcemed to give a 
i colour to exception, was very ftrictly examined. The 
: earl had victualled the flect, while they lay all winter at Ca- 
az: The purſers receipts, for the quantity that was laid 
Ito every ſhip, were produced, but they had no receipts of 
ee Spaniards, trom whom they had bought the. provitions ; 
| but they had entered the prices of them in their own books, 
ac theſe were given in upon bath. This matter had been 
mach canvaſſed in king William's time, and it ſtood thus: 
F The earl, when he had been ordered to he before Cadiz, 
tote to the board of victualling to ſend over a perſon to 
| provide the fleet. They antwered, that their credit was then 
bo low, that they could not undertake it; and therefore he 
vis deſired to do it upon his own crethit. It appeared, that 
no fl-et nor ſingle thip bad ever been v:Ctualled fo cheap, vs 
the fect was then by him. It was not the cultom in Spain 
| to vive receipts 3 but if any fraud had been intended, it would 
hire been eaſy to have got the Spaniards, alter they had their 
monev, to have ſigned any receipts, that could have been 
$ off-rcd them, for ſwelling the accounts; for that practice in 
ther dealings with their own court was well known there. 
Upon theſe reafons, the lords of the treaſury had paſſed bis 
accounts, and were of opinion, that he had done great ſer— 
vice to the government in that whole tranſaction. The houle 
ot lords now confirmed this, and ordered an account of that 
whole matter to be printed. 


— 
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The commons made no progreſs in any diſcoveries of ill 
| practices in the carl of Ranelagh's office, but concluded that 
| matter with an addreſs to the queen, that ſhe would order a 
proſccution. This was an artifice to make the nation (hill 
taink, that great diſcoveries of corruption might be made, 
| it carefully looked after. It was expected, after ſuch an 
outcry, as they had made, and after the expence the nation 

vas put to for this commiſſion for examining of the public 
accounts, and the extraordinary powers, that were lodged 
with the commiſſioners, that at leaſt ſome important diſcove— 
ics ſhould have been made by them. The commons ſent up 
bill to the lords for continuing the commiſſion for another 
year, It was obſerved, that an alteration was made of the 
pcrions; ſome, who expected better places, having got their 
names to be left out. The lords excepted to Mr. Bicrly 
(wi0 was named to be one of the commiſſioners) becauſe he 
bad been a colonel, and had not yet cleared the accounts of his 
dn regiment ; for which reaſon they ſtruck out his name, 
ad named another, and added two more, who were not 
members of the houſe of commons. The reaſon of this was, 
becauſe the members of that houſe would not appear before 
them to explain ſome particulars, and only ſent their clerk 
% inform them; and, when the lords ſent a meſſage to the 
boule of commons, to deſite them to order their members 
0 attend on their committees, all the return they had was, 
"it they would ſend an anſwer by meflengers of their own; 
but this was evaſive, for they ſent no ſuch meflage. The 
lolds therefore thought it neceflary, in order to their being 
cr informed, to put ſome in the commiſſion for the future, 

Wes be bound to attend upon them, as often as they 
f e called for. The commons rejected theſe amend- 

vents, and pretended,” that this was of the nature of a 
he, bill; and that therefore the lords could make no 
a. — in it. The meſſage, which the commons ſent the 
ahi pon this head, came fo near the end of the ſeſſion, 
5 ords could not return an anſwer to it, with the rea- 
fel. Wh they inſiſted on their amendments ; ſo the bill 
"Li charge of this commiltion amounted to eight 
_ pounds a year, The commiſſioners made much 
e, and brought many perſons before them to be examined, 
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and gave great diſturbance to all the public offices, by their 
being obliged to attend on them, and, to copy out all their 
books for their peruſal; and vet, in a courle of many years, 
they had not made any one diſcovery, Thus a full ſtop was 
put to this way of procceding. 

One of the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed this ſefion, was 
for “ raiſing recruits for the land forces and marines,” which 
impowered the juſtices of peace, or anv three of them, to 
take up ſuch idle perſons, as had no calling not means of 
ſubGiltence, and to deliver them to the officers of the army, 
upon paying them the levy money, that was allowed for 
making recruits. The method of raifivg theſe hitherto by 
drinking and other bad practices, as they were juſtly odious, 
ſo they were now ſo well known, that they were no more af 
any effect; ſo that the army could not be recruited but by 
the help of this act; which, if well manaved, might prove: 
ot great advantage to the nation, fiance by this means they 
would be delivered from many vicious and idle pertons, who 
were-a burthen to their country, And indeed of late years 
there was fuch an encteaſe of the poor, that their maintenance 
was become in mult places a very heavy load, and amounted 
to the full half of the public taxes. The party in both 
houſes, who had been all along cold and backward in the 
war, oppoled this act with unulual Yenemence, pretending; 
zeal lor the public liberty and the freedom of the perſons, 
to which, by the conltitution, they ſaid every Engliſhman 
had a right; which they thought could not be given away 
but by a legal judgment, and for ſome crime. They thought 
this put a power into the hands of juſtices of peace, which 
might be ſtretched and abuſed to ſerve bad purpotes. Thus 
men who ſfecmed engaged to an intereſt, that was deſtructive 
to all liberty, could yet make uſe of that ſpecious pretence, to 
ſer ve their purpoſe, The chief objection made to this act inthe 
houſe of lords was, that the juſtices of peace had been put in 
and out in fo ſtrange a manner, ever fince fir Nathan Wright 
had the great ſcal, that they did not deſerve, that ſo large a 
power ſhould be committed to them. Mary gentlemen of good 
eſtates and ancient families had been of late put out of the 
commiſſion for no other viſible reaſon, but becauſe they had 
entered heartily into the revolution, and had continued zea— 
10us for King Waliam. This ſeemed done on deſign to mark 
them, and ſo leflen the intereſt they had in the cleEtions of 
members of parliament; and at the fame time men of no 
worth, nor eſtate, and known to be il! affected to the queen's 
title and to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, were put in, to the 
great encouragement of ill-deſigning men. All was managed 
by ſecret acculations, and characters, that were partially 
given, The lord-keeper was a zealot to the party, and was 
become very exceptionable in all reſpects. Money, as was 
ſaid, did every thing with him; only in his court, he was 
never charged with any thing but great ſlowneſs, by which 
the chancery was become one of the heavieſt grievances of 
the nation. An addreſs was preſented by the lords to the 
queen complaining of the commiſſions of peace, in which the 
lords delivered their opinion that ſuch as would not ſerve, 
or act under the late king, were not fit to ſerve her majeſty. 

Beſides the bill that paſſed for the recruiting of the land- 
forces, there was likewiſe another brought into the houſe of 
commons for the fame purpoſe, by obliging the ſeveral pa- 
rithes or corporations in England to furniſh a certain nuwber 
of men. Bur, this being a copy of what is practiled in 
France, and other deſpotic governments, it was rejected. 

[1704] On the 3d of April, the queen came to the houſe 
of peers, and, having given the royal aflent to ſeveral acts, 
made the following fpecch to both houles : 


% My Lords and Gentlemen, 
"6 Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without returnivg 
you thanks for the willingneſs, which you have all 
expretled to ſupport and aſſiſt me in continuing the preſent 
war. 

« And I muſt thank you, -gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, very particularly, for the great forwardneſs and 
zeal, which you have ſhewn, both in the early diſpatch of 
the ſupplies, and in making them ſo ctt-ctual tor carrying on 
the public expence, without any additional burthen upon 
the country. It ſhall be my care to improve this to the belt 
advantage. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


6 At the opening of this ſeſſion, I did earneſtly expreſs 
my defires of ſeeing you in perfect unity among yourlelves, 
as the moſt effectual means imaginable to dilappoint * 
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bitioh of our enemies, and reduce them to an honourable and 
laſting peace. And though this has not met with all the 
ſucceſs, which I wiſhed and expected, yet being fully con- 
vinced, that nothing is ſo neceſſary to our common welfare, 
I am not diſcouraged from perſiſting in the ſame earneſt de- 
fires, that you would go down into your ſeveral countries ſo 
diſpoſed to moderation and unity, as becomes all thoſe, who 
are joined together in the ſame religion and intereſt, | 

* 'This, I am perſuaded, will make you ſenſible, that no- 
thing, next to the bleſſing of God, can ſo much contribute 
to our ſucceſs abroad, and our ſafety at home.“ 

The queen having ended her ſpeech, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 4th of July following. 


Thus ended this ſeſſion of parliament after much heat and 
contention between the two houſes ; and though the queen in 
her ſpeech recommended to them union and moderation, yet 
thoſe words, which had hitherto carried ſo good a found, 
that all ſides pretended to them, were now become ſo odious to 
violent men, that even in ſermons, eſpecially at Oxford, 
they were arraigned as importing ſomewhat, that was un- 
kind to the church, and that favoured the diffenters. The 
houſe of commons had, during this ſefſion, loft much of 
their reputation, not only with fair and impartial judges, but 
even with thoſe, who were moſt inclined to favour them. 
It is true, the body of the freeholders began to be uneafy 
under the taxes, and to cry out for a peace; and moſt of 
the conſiderable gentry of England, who had moſt ro loſe, 
ſeemed not to apprehend the dangers the nation was in, if 
it ſhould fall under the power of France, and into the hands 
of the pretender; or elſe they were fo fatally blinded, as not 
to ſee, that theſe muſt be the conſequences of thoſe meaſures, 
into which they were engaged. 3 

The convocation fitting again this winter with the parlia- 
ment, they were divided as before. The lower houſe con- 
tinued their former practices, but little oppoſition was made 
to them, as little regard was had of them. They began, 
December 8, with ſending up a paper to the archbiſhop and 
biſhops, fignifying, that, being called together to confult 
about ſuch matters as concerned the ſafety, honour, and ad- 
vantage of the church, they thought themſelves obliged, 
above all things, to have a regard to the ſoundneſs of its 
doctrine, and to labour fome effectual proviſion againſt its be- 
ing corrupted and depraved : And therefore they reminded 
their lordſhips of the daring licentiouſneſs of the preſs, thro? 
which there had, for ſome years paft, ſeveral books been 
printed, publiſhed, and diſperſed, in which, not only the 
worſhip and diſcipline of the church, but the known funda- 
mentaſs of our holy religion, had been impugned, &c. They 
added, that they had other things lying before them, relating 
to the diſcipline of the church, which they conceived to be 
fit matter to be enquired into by a convocation : As clandeſ- 
tine marriages, and the ſcandal ſaid ro be given by neglect 
or non-obſervance of the eccleſiaſtical laws and canons in re- 
gard to commutations: But that, theſe things requiring time, 
they laid this complaint againſt heretical and atheiſtical books 


As this repreſentation will be mentioned again in the next convocation, 
it may be proper to inlet the ſubſtance of it. The lower-houle repreſented, 
that a general neglect of divers canons and conſtitutions, now in force, tends 
to introduce ſuch cuſtoms, as may in time, be interpreted to amount to a 
preſcription : And complained, that matter of great offence had been admi- 
niſtered to pious Chriſtians, and many evil coniequences might atiſe from 
the practice of ſuch miniſters, as read not the common-prayer * diſlinctly, 
reverently, and entirely,“ (as By the rubric, and by the fourteenth canon 
they are obliged to do) without either diminiſhing in regard of preach- 
ing, or in any other reſpect, or adding any thing in the matter and form 
thereof. 

They alſo complained, That the unjuſtifiable uſe of the form of public 
baptiſin, in private houies, had leſſened the reverence due to that office ; and 
had occaſioned thoſe undue practices of mutilating the public form, and 
baptizing without the ſign ot*the croſs, or Godfathers and Godmothers ; 
That churchwardens were remiſs in not making due proviſion for the admi- 
niſtration of the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper: That decency and order 
were not duty obſerved in ſeveral churches, and that ſeveral were irreverent 
and diſorderly, covering their heads in time of divine ſervice, &c. That due 
care was not taken about holy orders; and here the things particularly com- 
plained of, were, the little caution uſed by ſome in granting, and by others 
in allowing of letters teſtimonial ; the not inſiſting on true, certain, and ſuf- 
ficient titles; the want of a ſtrict and diligent exaniination of ſuch as offered 
themſelves to be ordained ; and an unneceſſary ordination of perſons without 
degrees, or education, &, That frequent abuſes happened by clandeſtine 
marriages, &c. That excommunicated perſons were not denounced as the 
ſixty fifth canon preſcribed ; for want of which, the awe of excommunication 
had been diminithed : That there were great abuſes about commutations of 
penance : That perſons were ſuffered to inſtruct youth without due licences ; 
and ignorant and diſaffected perſons encouraged to erett ſeminaries, to the 
prejudice of the two univerfines, and in which ſuch prineiples are iaſtilled 
into youth, as tend to perpetuate ſchiſm, and ſubvert the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution: That perſons were admitted to be chancellors or officials, and ex- 
erciſe eccleſiaſtical jutifdiction, without taking any degree in any univerſity : 
That the preſentments of churchwardens were commonly desc, and yet 
they went unpuniſhed : That the practice of regiſters was corrupt: That 
the ſeal of juriſdiction has been kept by other perſons beſides the judges 
themſelyes, and their lawful ſubſtitutes; That inconveniencies have ariſen 


before them by itſelf. And they begged their lorggy;,, 
would take the matter into their ſerious confideratiqn, . 
doubting, but that, through their great wiſdom and Intereſt 
with thoſe in whom a ſufficient power is lodged, to effect h 
good a work, ſome ſpeedy remedy might be found, and: 
ſtop put to ſo growing an evil, 

The ſame day alſo, they, by another paper, laid beſg,, 
their lordſhips the inconveniences to which they were habe 
for want of a more effectual method for recovering rat, 
made for the repair of churches and chapels. They def;4y 
it might be conſidered, how far it was proper for the ty, 
houſes of convocation to join in preparing {ſvch a bill to be 
offered in parliament, as might enforce the raiſing {4 
rates in the moſt effectual manner, conſiſtent with the zu. 
cient liberties of holy church, and the eccleſiaſtical jy. 
diction. 

In February 1703-4, the lower-houſe ſent up a repteſen. 
tion to the biſhops, intimating, that having, by a me{;0. 
brought by their prolocutor from his grace, been ecy,. 
raged to hope, that againſt their meeting, on Februar, 4, 
ſufficient power might have been procured for the joint ah. 
patch of ſynodical buſineſs, they had employed ſeveral nw. 
bers in preparing heads of matters fit to be offered to thei; 
lordſhips conſideration. In this repreſentation they ny. 
tioned ſome abuſes in the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and in ne 
conſiſtorial courts : But took no care to inſiſt upon th6/; 
greater abuſes of pluralities, non- reſidence, neglect of Cut 25, 
and the irregularities of the lives of the clergy, which wes 
too viſible “. 

When the bouſe of commons thanked the queen for the 
grant of the fir{t-fruits and tenths for the augmentation ct 
fmall livings, the convocation preſented the like adde, 
and the lower-houſe ſent their prolocutor with ſome of their 
members, to wait upon the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
by him to return their thanks to that honourable houſe, tor 
their efpoufing the intereſt of the clergy, and promifing to 
purſue loch methods, as might beſt conduce to the ſupport, 
honour, intereſt, and ſecurity of the church of England, a 
now by law eſtabliſhed : And theſe thanks of theirs, as the 
ſpeaker aſſured them by a letter in return, were received with 
the reſpe& and affeEtion juſtly due to that reverend an 
learned body of the clergy. | 

On March 10, 1703-4, The lower. houſe fent up a paper 
to the upper, aflerting their right to be ſummoned, as ohen 
as a new parliament was called, and that according to the 
tenor of the clauſe Præmunientes, as well as by virtue ot the 
royal writ, and archiepiſcopal mandate: And complain ng 
that this had been omitted in many dioceſes; and that even 
the royal writ itfelf, and his grace's mandate purſuant to it, 
had not been executed at all this convocation, in the diocelz 
of Bangor. They alſo aſſerted their right to have a prolo- 
cutor choſen and admitted, at firſt, and as often as that ohe 
ſhould be vacant by death or promotion; and to aftume en 
actuary, and have a convenient place for debates ; and to di- 
poſe of the intermediate time, as they thought good“. 

The archbiſhop, in a ſhort ſpeech, told the interior clergy, 


for want of regiſtering teſtaments : That exceſſive fees were exacted % 
collations and iiiſtitutions: That fees were unneceſſarily demanded at wilt 
tions, &c. That groſs errors were committed in ſome lite editions 0% 
the Bible and the Liturgy : And that the ſtage was guilty of great u. 
morality and protagenels. The articles of this repretentation were Wet: 
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ſhops and clergy have a right to be aſſembled in convocation, at any, 9” 
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times, whenever the affairs of the church require their ene, 4 upen 
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the parliament, much leſs be forced to continue their attendance uri 89 
ſetfion, when they have either nothing to do, or nothing . Tt 
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And at the end there is a large appendix, of inſtruments an 
tew of which were ever publiſhed before. 
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hat orders were given for making out copies of their repre- 
(tation, both for the preſent and abſent biſhops, and that a 
proper uſe ſhould be made ot it, eſpecially at viſitations. 
when the lower- houſe was with the archbiſhop, on April the 
. the day the parliament was prorogued, he ſpoke more 
„el to them of their repreſentation, as he had promiſed 
. en. He owned to them their right to complain of real 
es and grievances in the church, but obſerved, that ſome 
al their complaints did not come properly under the power of 
the canons, or the authority purely eccleſiaſtical: And that 
thoſe of them, that were properly ecclefiaftical, were laid 
Joan as particulars preparative to a royal licence: And that 
de abuſes complained of had not commenced within a few 
eus laſt paſt, or been paſſed over every where with ſupine- 
"cs and diſregard : And that many of the abuſes they reierred 
to, were mentioned in king William's injunctions, and his 
Joan circular letter in purſuance of them, Anno 1695. He 
Jod them withal, that, fince the time of our public deli- 
E cance from the open attempts of popery, there have never 
been more frequent and careful viſitations of biſhops in per- 
bon, never more precautions and {lriEt eXaminations bctore 
Jeieing orders in molt dioceſes, never more ſolemm and or- 
ie confirmations, even in very many places, where a bi— 
non had not been fince the reformation. He alto ſaid, they 
bet promoted the good deſign of ſetting up ſchools of inſtrue- 
tion tor the poor, been concerned for the propagating the gotpel 
in forcign parts, in prefhng the frequent catechizing of youth, 
and helping forward the convertion of dillenters of all forts, 
I (ound arguments and gentle methods, and exerting them— 
Sees in. bebalf of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, which is necefla-— 
ry to the preſerving the queen, and the faith of which the is 
(tender. And yer he owned, there was reaſon for all pollible 
care and diligence 10 reftitving abuſes ; and that the biſhops 
,o-0ed their aſſiſtance. With this ſpeech ended rae ſeſſion 
EF of the Convocation, at the ſame time with that of the par- 
CE 1iiment. 
| [tis here obſerved (by Burnet) that the univerſities, eſpe- 
| cially Oxford, had been very unhappily ſucceſsful in propaga- 
Jung anti-revolutional principles in thoſe, who were ſent to 
be bred among them; ſo that few eſcaped the taint of it, and 
the generality of the clergy were not only wrong-principled 
bot iil-tempered. They exclaimed againſt all moderation as 
| endangering the church, though it was viſible, that the 
church was in no fort of danger, either from the number or 
intcreſt of the proteſtant diſſenters, who, by reaſon of the 
E tolcration, were now fo quieted, that nothing could keep up 
iny heat in thoſe matters, but the bad humour. which the 
| clergy were poſſeſſed with, and which they infuſed into all 
| thoſe, with whom they had any credit. At the ſame time, 
| the great and viſible danger of popery, which, upon a mil- 
| carriage in the war, would have broke in like an irreſiſtible 
deluge, was neither perceived nor apprehended, 
Whilſt the parliament was fitting, the States-General hav- 
ing repreſented to the queen, of how great advantage the 
duke of Marlborough's coming to the Hague would be to the 
contederacy, by concerting there with them the meaſures 
proper to be taken at that juncture, and having defired her 
myeſty to give his grace leave to paſs the fea for a few days, 
| the duke went over in January to the Hague, where he re- 
| ceived the compliments of all the public miniſters, the ge- 
neral officers, and other perſons of quality, He had ſeveral 
conferences with the deputies of the States-General, in which 
there was a ſcheme formed for the operations of the next 
campaign, It was reſolved, thar, inſtead of a fruitleſs cam- 
| 41g) in the Netherlands, they would have only a ſmall army 
| {acre to lie on the defenſive, which was to be commanded by 


BY 
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by the taking of Bonne all up to the Moſelle, their main 
«my, Which was to be commanded by the duke of Marlbo- 
dough, ſhould act there. More was not underſtood to be de- 
lpned, except by thoſe few, who were let into the ſecret. 
bon this, all the preparations for the campaign were ordered 
o be carried up the Rhine, that all things might be in a 
eadineſs, when he ſhould come over to take the field. The 
(rue ſecret was in few hands, and the French had no intima- 
om of it, and conſequently had no apprehenſions about it. 

nele matters being ſettled, the duke left the Hague and re- 
turned to London. 

The earl of Nottingham was animated by the party to 
fleſs the queen to diſmiſs the dukes of Somerſet and Devon- 
a” from the cabinet-council, or at. leaſt, that they might 
, called thither no more. He moved it often, but, finding 
o nclination in the queen to comply with his motion, he 
*ticd the ſeals to her, and told her, that he could not ſerve 
day longer in councils, to which thoſe lords were admitted. 


monfieur Auverquerque; but that, ſince the Rhine was open 


The queen deſired him to conſider better of it, but he returned 
next day fixed in his firſt reſolution, to which he adhered the 
more ſteadily, becauſe the queen had ſent to the earl of Jerſey 
for the lord-chamberlain's ttaft, and to fir Edward Seymour 
for the comptroller's. The carl of Jerſey was a weak man, 
but crafty and well-praCtiſed in the arts of a court. His lady 
was a papiit, and 1t was believed, that, while he was embat— 
ſador in France, he was ſecretly reconciled to the court of Sr. 
Germain's, for after that he ſeemed to be in their intereſts. 
It was one of the reproaches of king William's reign, that 
this earl had fo much credit with him ; and the King was fo 
ſenſible of it, that, if he had lived a little longer, he would 
have dilmifled him. He was confidercd as the perſon, who 
was no'y in the cloſeſt correſpondence with the court of 
France; and, though he was in himſell a very inconfiderable 
man, yet he was applied to by all thoſe, who wiſhed well to 
the court of St. Germain's. His tail of lord-chamberlain was 
given to the earl of Kent, who was the firſt cacl of England. 
and had a great eftote, Mr. Manſcl, the heir of a very confi 
derable family in Wales, was made comptroller of the houle- 
hold; and, after a month's delay, Mr. Harley, the ſpeaker, 
was declared ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. Henry St. John was 
appointed tecretary at war in the room ot Blaithwayte, 

The late differences between the lords and commons had 
raiſ-d ſo great a ferment in the nation, that the parliament 
had not long been prorogued, before a paper was printed and 
dilperſed, intitled, * Legion's humble addrefs to the lords,“ 
wherein the proceedings of the commons, with relation to the 
Ayleſbury butineſs, and the examination of the Scots plot, 
were reflected on with great freedom. The firſt were taxed 
as arbitrary anch illegal, contrary to the liberties of Engliſh- 
men, deſtructive of the rights ot election, and an invaſion of 
the nation's judicature.“ And, as to the other, it was fſug- 
geſted, “ that the complimenting her majeſty with the title 
of © a queen fitting on the throne of her anceſtors by right of 
ſucceſuon' from her father, when, at the ſame time, they 
knew her right depended upon the validity of“ parliament— 
limitation,” and was built on the foot of the late © revoluticn,” 
and the act of ſettlement, was a barbarous treachery to the 
whole nation, an inſolent affront to her majeſty, an inſinua— 
tion of the title of the pretended prince of Wales, and a vil- 
lainous attempt to deſtroy the preſent ſettlement of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and was conſequently high treaſon by their own act 
of parliament : And that to addreſs her majeſty ro extend her 
prerogative, and thereby to embroil her with the pr: vileoe 
of the peers, was the moſt aggravated piece of treachery, that 
ever houle of commons was or could be guilty of; the ſame 
being an affront to her majeſty, a malicious deſign on her 
perſon, by perſuading her to enter on that very thing, the 
exorbitant. practice whereof was the ruin of her father and 
grandfather; an unprecedented attempt upon the libertics of 
the people, and a meddling with what they have no power or 
right to touch. Their lordſhips were likewiſe applauded for 
their zeal, courage, and fidelity, in vindicating their own un— 
doubted rights invaded by the houſe of commons, in their 
diligent care for the ſafety of her majeſty's perſon, in ſcarch— 
ing after the deeply-laid contrivances of her enemies in the 
late plot, and in their aſſerting the liberties and rights of the 
people of England againſt the invaſion and uſurpation of the 
houſe of commons. And, as the lords were looked upon as 
the ſanctuary and ſafety of this nation, ſo, in the name of the 
injured freeholders and commons of Englayd, their lordſhips 
were affured, that they would firmly adhere to, and faithfully 
defend their lordſhips in the further purſuit of theſe juſt and 
glorious ends.” Though there was a great deal of truth in 
this paper, yet, being repreſented by the Glouceſterſhire jut- 
tices, at the inſtigation of Mr. Howe, to the queen as of 
dangerous conſequence, a proclamation was publiſhed, pro- 
miſing a reward of one hundred pounds for the diſcovery of 
the author, and fifty pounds for apprehending the printer, 
which had no effect. Six days after, the queen, with prince 
George, went from St. James's to Windfor, where they paſſed 
moſt part of the ſummer. a 

All this while the Scots plot made a great noiſe, and, ac- 
counts of it ſoon reaching France, Frazer was immediately 
ſhur up in the Baſtile. On the other hand, Lindſay, who 
would diſcover nothing before the committee of Jords, was 
tried upon the act made againſt correſponding with France, 
and ſentenced to die. Being carried to Tyburn, he was told 
by the ſheriff, that he muſt expect no mercy, unleſs he ac- 
knowledged his crime, and diſcovered what he knew of the 
conſpiracy. But, as it was believed, upon a ſecret intima- 
tion, that he was to be reprieved, he ſtill continued obſtinate 
and mute, and was carried back to Newgate, where he ny 
tinued pritoner for ſome years, and then, being baniſhed the 
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kingdom, he died in Holland in a very miſerable condition. 
The truth is, whether, as ſome were of opinion, the miniſtry 
found the queen inclined to favour the friends of the court of 
St. Germain's ; or whether they themſelves were upwilling to 
irritate the Scots at this critical juncture; it is moſt certain, 
that, even after the removal of the earl of Nottingham, the 
further diſcovery of the plot was proſecuted with great ten- 
derneſs or negligence, as appeared from the following inſtance. 
Towards the end of June 17504, captain Francis Lacin, late 
of the lord Galway's regiment of foot in Piedmont, and who, 
in king James's time, had been an enfign in Dumbarton's 
regiment, came over from Holland, and upon oath delivered 
an information in writing to Mr, ſecretary Harley, import- 
ing in ſubltance, “ That fir George Maxwell, captain Le- 
vingſton, captain Hayes, and ſeveral other Scots officers, 
who came from the court of St. Germain's to Holland, near 
a ycar and a halt before, after having held ſeveral private 
conſultations in divers ſutpicious places in the neighbourhood 
of the Hague; and fir George having in vain endeavoured 
to get a pals from Mr. Stanhope, the queen's envoy, they all 
embarked for Scotland, to the number of fifteen or fixtecn 
gentlemen, with three ladies, the ſame day that captain La- 
can ſailed from the Brill for England, with the rerinuc of an 
envoy from the duke of Savoy.” Mr. ſecretary Harley hav- 
ing communicated this information to the lord-rreafurer, or- 
ders were immediately diſpatched to Scotland to fcize fir 
George Maxwell and his followers; which was accordingly 
done juſt upon their landing. But though, by what had al- 
ready appeared before the committce of the lords and other 
concurring evidences, it was plain, that they came with a 
deſign to raiſe commotions in Scotland, yet they were ſoon 
after ſet at liberty ; and fir George Maxwell was not only per- 
mitted to come to London, but highly carefled by ſome great 
men. As for captain Lacan, though his information proved 
ſo true and exact, that his zeal and diligence were at firſt 
greatly extolled, both by the lord-treaſurer and the ſecre— 
tary; and though he did further ſervice to the government, 
by ſeizing, in St. James's Park, a young Iriſh gentleman, 
lately a retainer to the court of St. Germain's; yet, after he 
had attended daily at the ſecretary's office for above three 
months, and conſumed his {mall ſubſtance, he was ſent back 
to Flolland, without any other recompence than empty pro- 
miſes. Nor was this all, for the Iriſh youth, who to ſave 
his lite, readily diſcovered all he knew, and who among 
other particulars, acquainted Mr. ſecretary with the conſtant 
correſpondence of the duke of Hamilton with the court of 
St. Germain's, was likewiſe ſent to Holland with Lacan upon 
tome idle bulinets, for fear, as it is probable, that he ſhould 
relate how caſily he had eſcaped, or what little ſtreſs was laid 
on his diſcoverics. At the fame time came over from France 
without a pals, one of the daughters of fir T heophilus Ogle- 
thorpe, and, conlequently, lay at the mercy of the govern- 
ment, but was never brought into trouble on that account, 
Thie duke of Queenſberry's management of the plot was 


ſo liable to exception, that it was not thought fit to employ. 


him any longer in the adminiſtration of Scotland; and it 
ſeems, he had likewiſe brought himſelf under the queen's 
diſpleaſure ; for ir had been propoſed by.ſome of his friends 
in the houle of lords, to deſire the queen to communicate to 
them a letter, which the duke had wrote to her of ſuch a 
date. This looked like an examination of the quegn her- 
ſelf, to whom it ought to have been left, to ſend what let— 
ters ſhe thought fit to the houſe, and they ought not to call 
for any one in particular. 'The matter of this letter made 
him liable to a very ſevere cenſure in Scotland ; for, in plain 
words, he charged the majority of the parliament, as deter- 
mined in their proceedings by an influence from St. Ger- 
main's. This expefed him in Scotland to the fury of a 
parliament; for, how true ſoever this might be, ſuch a re- 
preſentation of a parliament to the queen, eſpecially in mat- 
rers, which could not be proved, was by the laws of that 
Kingdom, *© leating-making,*” and a capital crime. 

The chief deſign of the court, in the ſeſſion of parliament 
this ſummer, was to get the ſucceſhon of the crown to be de- 
clared, and a ſupply to be given for the army, which was 
run into a great arrear. In the debates of the former ſeſſion, 
thoſe, who oppoſed every thing, more particularly the de- 
claring the ſucceſſion, had infiſted chiefly on motions to 
bring their own conſtitution to ſuch a ſettlement, that they 
might ſuffer no prejudice by their king's living in England, 
Mr. James Johnſton, who had been ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland under king William, was now taken into the admi- 
niſtration, and made Jord-regiſter in the room of fir James 
Murray of Philbphaugh. He propoſed, in concert with the 


marquis of Twecdale and ſome others in Scotland, that the 
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queen ſhould empower her commiſtoner to content tc. 

vival of the whole ſettlement made by king Charles I. „. 
year 1641. By that the king named a privy-council, 2 
miniſters of ſtate in parliament, who had a power ty ;.. 


of, or to except to the nomination, without being ly 
give the reaſon for excepting to it. In the inter bal et ME". 
liament, the king was to give all employments with ge, 
ſent of the privy council. This was the main point tu. 
ſettlement, which was looked upon by the wiſeſt men one 
time as a full ſecurity to all their laws and libertics, f. ” 14 
indeed diveſt the crown of a great part of the prerovati,., AE 
and it brought the parliament into ſome equality with tes = 
crown. The queen, upon the repreſentation made to te . 
by her minifters, offered this as a limitation upon the ſuccck | F 10 
ſion, as England had done; and, for doing this, the 1 

quis of 'T weedale was named her commiſſioner. I +..., Wl 5 
alſo ſignified her pleaſure very poſitively to all, why 4... 3 

employed by her, that ſhe expected they ſhould concy :, + 
ſettling the ſucceſſion, as they deſited the continuance v/ , 
favour. Both the duke of Marlborough and the 1rd ©... WP.. 
ſurer Godolphin exprefied themſelves very fully + 3 
tively to the ſame purpoſe, Yet it was artfully forte of 
and ſpread about by the jacobites, and too eafily behesse Kc 
jealous and cautious people, that the court was not ſince; * 
this matter, or at beſt indifferent as to the ſucceſs. Some |} 
went further, and ſaid, that thofe, who were in a particu; Ki 
confidence at court, fecretly oppoſed it, and enturcd int . 

management or deſign to obſtruct it. There did not npnes; 1. 
any good ground for this ſuggeſtion; yet there was mate; ® 
enough for jealouiy to work on, and this was careful, in Ab 


proved by the jacobites, in order to defeat the def. 
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they were put in hopes, in caſe of a rupture, to have a cont. 


0 
derable force ſent to ſupport them from Dunkirk. , | 
The duke of Qurenſberry being now laid afide, his col. WK. 
league, the earl of Cromarty, remained ſole {ecretary of fe. 
The earl of Leven was inſtalled governor of Edinburgb— 
caſtle in tne room of the carl of March, and the carl oi G. 
gow removed from the place of tteaſurer-deputy, but his 


place was not filled, 

On the 6th of July, the parliament being met, the queen's 
commiſhoner, appointing the marquis of J weedule to 7epre- 
ſent her royal perſon, was recorded; and, iive days 


| l 0 m5 
lord commiftoner preſented to them the tohenwing ent 
from her majeſty. | 
NF 
7 t 
ANNE, R. . 
. 1 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 1 
zou 
60 OTHING has troubled us more, fince ora 


lion to the crown of theſe realns than the unt | 
tled ſtate of aflairs in that our ancient kingdom. bh 
„We hoped, that the foundations of differences and an-. 
moſities, that, tO OUT great regret, we diſcovered along vob; 1 
did not he io deep, but that, by the methods we have pte 
ceeded in, they might have been removed. | 
* But, inſtead of ſucceſs in our endeavours, the tent 
become wider. Nay, diviſions have proceeded to ſuch 4 
height, as to prove matter of encouragement to our enemies | 
beyond fea to employ their emiſſaries among you, in ore ; 
to debauch our good ſubjects from their allegiance, and“ þ 
render that our ancient kingdom a ſcene of loot: 
diſorder, meicly, as they ſpeak, to make you ſcrye 35 6% 
verſion. 
„But we are willing to hope, that none of our {uljc0ts 
but ſuch as were obnoxious to the laws for their crimes, # 
men of low and deſperate fortunes, or that are otherwise VV 
conſiderable, have given ear to ſuch pernicious contrivance”: 
And we have no reaſon to doubt of the aſſurances given us, 
thoſe now entruſted with our authority, that they wall Ui 
their utmoſt endeavours to convince our people of the ad- 
vantage and neceſſity of the preſent meaſures. For we be 
always been inclined to believe, that the late miſtakes did 2. 
proceed from any want of duty and reſpect to us, but 0 
trom different opinions as to meaſures of government. 2 
This being the caſe, we are reſolved, for the full . 
tentment and ſatisfaction of our people, to grant hates 
can, in reaſon, be demanded for rectifying of abulcs, “ 
quieting the minds of all our good ſubjects. „ 
* In order to this, we have named the marquis of Ie 
dale our high-commiſſioner, he being a perlon, 0! . 
capacity and probity, or qyalifications and diſpotitions 2 
ſerve us and the country, neither we nor you can have s“ 


: ire vou u- 
doubt. And we have fully empowered him to give 1 ©, 
| | queſtiona““ 


"EET 


„eſtonable ptooſs of our reſolution to maintain the govern- 
= both in church and itate, as by law eſtabliſhed, in that 
. kingdom; and to content to fuch laws, as ſhall be tound 
ming for the further lecurity of both, and preventing all 
oachments on the ſame for the future, 

F .. Thus, having done our part, we are perſuaded, that 
in dot fail to do yours, but will lay hold on this op- 
F iy to ſhew the world the fincerity of the proſeſſions 
P \.:» us, and that it was the true love of your country, 
aun | 

E : the ſenſe of your duty to it; and therefore not the 
1 „of duty to us (for we ſhall always reckon theſe two 
nfftent) that was at the bottom ot the late milunder- 
n ling. : | 

« The main thing, that we recommend to you, and 
ch we recommend to, you with all the earneitnels we are 
ble of, is the“ ſettling the (agcellion in the proteſtant 
I as that which is abloJuteiy necettary for your own 
ice and happineſs, as well as our quiet and ſecurity in all 
M dominions, and for the reputation of our aftiirs abroad; 
d conſequently, tor the ſtrengthening the proteltant intereſt 
Nee where. 

This has been our fixed judgment and reſolution ever 
Nice we came to the crown; and, though hitherto opportu- 
es have not anſwered our intentions, matters are now come 
Eo that paſs, by the undoubted evidence of the defigns ot 
dar enemies, that a longer delay of {ertling the ſucceſſion in 
30 proteſtant line may nave very dangerous conlequences 5 
bn a diſappointment of it would intallibly make that our 
zom tne ſcat of war, and Expole it to devaſtation and 


9 


N. 
« * * 
F. 
10 
| 


„As tothe terms and conditions of government, with re- 
1- Wi -:-: 10 t2- ſucceſſor, we have empowered our commiltoner to 
& {2 the royal atlent tos hatever can, in realon, be demanded, 
4 15-11) Out Power 10 ant, tor [ccuring the lovereignty and 
ties of that our ancient kingdom, 

* We are now in 4 war, winch makes it neceſſary to pro- 
ie for the delence of the kingdom; the time of the funds, 
D were lately given for maintenance of the land-forces, be- 
Yo expired, and the laid funds exhauſted, provition ought 
E 0:0 be made for ſupplying the magazines with arms and 
nunition, and repairing the forts and caſtles, and for 
de charge of the tripates, that prove ſo uſeful for guarding 
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«© We carneſtly recommend to you whatever may contri— 


Wie to the advanceihent of true picty, and diicouragement 


— 
— 
8 


pi vice and immorality; and, we doubt not, but you will 
Ne care to encourage trade, and improve the product and 
Nntactories of the nation, in ail which, and every thing 


I., that can be for the good and happineſs of our people, 
eu {hall have our hearty and ready concurrence, We ſhall 
i add, that unanimity and moderation in all your pro- 
kerdings will be of great uſe for bringing to a happy itlue 
hne important affairs, that we have laid before you, and will 
bc ally moſt acceptable to us. So we bid you heartily 
Burcwcll,” 


Given at our court at Windſor-Caſtle, the 25th 
i; day of June 1704, and of our reign tae third 
1 1 a year. 5 


The queen's letter was ſeconded by the ſpeeches of the 
. Su-commiſgnoner and lord- chancellor, all tending to the 
ung the ſucceſion, which was the firſt debate 7. A great 
Pity was now wrought on, when they underſtood that the 
bUencnt of 1641 was to be offered them. For the wiſeſt 
PUTiOts in that kingdom had always magnitied that conſtit u- 
$02, as the beſt contrived ſcheme that could be deſired: So 
pc Went in, with great zeal, to the accepting of it. But 
we Who, in the former ſeſſion, had rejected all the mo- 
ns or treating with England with ſome ſcorn, and had 
we kais their conſtant topic, that they muſt, in the firſt 
ee, cure their own conſtitution at home, and then they 
at truſt the reſt to time, and to ſuch accidents, as time 
gat bring fortb; now when they ſaw that every thing, 
"could be defired, was offered with relation to their own 
dament; they (being. reſolved to oppoſe any declara- 
" of the ſucceſſion, what terms ſocver might be granted to 
im it) turned the argument wholly another way; to ſhew 
© Wcelhiry of a previous treaty with England. They were 
A that told, that the queen was ready to grant them every 
In that was reaſonable, with relation to their own conſli- 
2 Jet, without the concurrence of the parliament of 
e Amen: made alſo a ſtrange ſpeech (which was printed) 
wry | iſtinction among divines, b-t:veen the“ revealed and fecret 
» WeWlug, that no ſuch diſtiaction could be applied to the queen; 
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England, ſhe could grant nothing, in which England Was 
concerned ; for they were for demanding a ſhare of the planta— 
tion trade, and that their ſhips might be comprehended with— 
in tne act of navigation, 

Purſuant to the ſcheme of a treaty before the ſucceſſion; 
the duke of Hamilton preſented a relolve, ** That this parlia- 
ment would not proceed to name a ſucceſſor to the crown, 
until the Scots had a previous treaty with England, in rela- 
tion tO commerce and other concerns.” The courtiers, not 
expecting the cavaliers would have begun lo carly to oppoſe 
the ſucceſſion, were not a little ſurprized and perplexed at 
this © refolve,” and all they could do for the preſent was ta 
procure a vote, that it ſhould lie on the table till the nex- 
meeting four days after. The duke of Hamilton having then 
moved ine rcluming of the conſideration of his retolve, it oc. 
caſioned a warm debate, in which Fletcher of Salton, in « 
particular manner, reprefented the hardſhips and miteries, 
which the Scots had offered fince the union of the two 
crowns under one ſovereign, and the impoſſibility of better— 
ing their condition, unicls they took care to prevent any de- 
ſign, that tended to continue the ſane. Upon this, the car! 
ot Rothes pretented another * reſolve,” © Thar this parliament 
wou'd immediately proceed to make ſuch limitations and 
conditions of government, as might be judged proper for 
rect fying the conſtitution, and to vindicate and ſecure the 
ſovereignty and independency of the nation; and then the 
parliament would take into confideration the other reſolve 
offered by the duke of Hamilton for a treaty, previous to the 
nomination of a ſucceflor to the crown.” This occaſioned a 
new debate, wherein the court-party earneſtly urged the ſet— 
tling the {uccellion, betore the houſe proceeded to any other 
bufincls ; and, on the other hand the cavaliers made very 
ſharp rejections on the proceedings of the parliament of Eng— 
land, with relation to the plot, which had great influence 
on many members waolly unacquainted with that affair. 
However, the court-party, thinking they were firong enough 
to give the carl of Rothes's motion the preference to the 
duke of Hamilton's reſolve, infifted to have the queſtion 
ſtated, which of the two ſhould come firſt under the confider- 
ation of the houle? Upon which, great heats aroſe, and fir 
James Falconer of Pheſdo ſpoke to this purpoſe, “ That he 
was very glad to fee fuch an emulation in the houle, upon ac— 
count of the nation's interelt aud ſecurity : That he thought 
both the retolves under their confideration fo good and necef- 
ary, that it was pity they ſhould claſh with one another; he 
therctore moved, that it be relolved, that this parliament 
will not proceed to the nomination of a ſucceflor, until there 
was a previous treaty with England, for regulating the com- 


merce and other attairs with that nation: And, that this par- , 


liainent will proceed to make ſuch limitations and conditions 
of government, as may ſecure the religion, liberty, and in- 
dependency of this nation, before they proceed to the 
nomination of a fuccetior to the crown.” This joint reſolve 
being put to the vote, it was carried by a majority of fifty- 
five voices, Of theſe, about thirty were in immediate de— 
pendence on the court, and were determined according to 
directions given them. However, they went no farther in 
this vote for a treaty with England ; for they could not agree 
among themſelves who ſhould be the commilhoners, and 
thoſe, who oppoſed the declaring the ſucceſſion, were con- 
cerned for no more, when that attair was laid aſide. It was 
therefore poſtponed, as a matter about which they took no 
tarther care. 

The cavaliers were extremely clated by this victory; and 
the duke of Athol, lord privy leal, and one ot their leadets, 
moved, That her majcfly having been pleated to tignuty 
by her commiſſioner, that the examination of the plot ſhould 
be laid before the parhament, his grace would be plealed to 
write to her majeſty, to ſend down the pertons, who were 
witnefles, and all the papers relating to that plot, as ſoon as 
poſſible, that the affair might be thoroughly examined; and 
thoſe, who were unjuſtly accuſed, might be vindicated, and 
the guilry puniſhed,” Whereupon the lord chancellor de— 
clared, by order of the lord commiſſioner, that his grace had 
written, and would write again to the queen, for all the evi- 
dences relating to the plot. Two days after, the duk» of 
Hamilton moved,“ That the parliament would procecd to 
make ſuch limitations and conditions of government, for the 
rectifying of the conſtitution, as might ſecure the religion, 
liberty, and independency of this nation; and that they would 
name the commiſſioners to treat with England, for regulating 
the commerce, and other concerns with the nation, previous 


ſhe had but one will, and that was revealed: But, notwithſtanding this 
tpeech, it was {ill ſuſpected, that at lealt her miniſters had a ſecret will in 
this calc. 85 
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to all other buſineſs, except an act for two months ceſs, firſt 
of all to be granted for the preſent ſubſiſtence of her majeſty's 


forces.“ Upon this, the earl of Marchmont made a long 


ſpeech, importing, That, ſince the houſe had refolved 
not to fall immediately upon ſettling the ſucceſſion, it was 
reaſonable, that an act ſhould be made to exclude ail popiſh 
ſucceſſors.” To which the duke of Hamilton aniwered, 
« That he ſhould be one of the firſt, who ſhould draw his 
ſword againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, though he did not think 
this a proper time, either to ſettle the ſucceſſion, or to con- 
fider of the earl of Marchmont's propoſal.” Atter ſome de- 
bate, the confideration of the duke of Hamilton's motion 
was adjourned for two days, when it was moved, That the 
act preſented by the lord juſtice Clark, and declared by him 
to be for fourteen months ſupply, payable in two years, 
might likewiſe be conſidered, After a debate, it was put to 
the vote, Whether to give a cels for two, or for fourteen 
months? And, it was carried by fixteen voices, that it ſhould 
be for two months only. The act of ſupply was, four days 
after, taken again into conſideration ; but there was tacked to 
it a great part of the bill for the ſecurity of the nation, which 
(as hath been related) paſſed the former ſeſſion of parliament, 
but was refuſed by the throne. After ſome debate, the fol- 
lowing reſolve was offered by the lord Roſs, ©* That the par- 
lament will proceed to grant two months ſupply for ſubſiſting 
her majeſty's forces; and, as ſoon as the act of ſecurity, now 
read, has got the royal aſſent, will give four months more.” 
And then a ſecond refolve was preſented by the carl of Rox- 
burgh, ** That there be a fiiſt reading marked on the act of 
ſecurity ; and that both this act, and that for the ſupply, lie, 
without being further proceeded on, until her majelty's com- 
miſſioner receive inſtructions as to the “act of ſecurity,” it 
being then free for the parliament to proceed to the acts 
jointly or ſeparately, as they ſhould think fit.“ After rea- 
ſoning on both theſe reſolves, the queſtion was ſtated, Whe- 
ther to approve the lord Roſs's or the carl of Roxburgh's? 
Tt was carried for the lord Roſs's ; and the © act of ſecurity” 
being read, a firſt reading was ordered to be marked thereon. 
Thele things were carried with great heat and vehemence ; 
for (as was before obſerved) a national humour of being in- 
dependent on England fermented fo ſtrongly among all torts 
of people without doors, that thoſe, who went not into every 
hot motion that was made, were conſidered as the betrayers 
of their country: And they were ſo expoſed to a popular 
fury, that ſome of thoſe, who ſtudied ro ſtop the torrent, 
were thought to be in danger of their lives. The prefby- 
terians were ſo overawed with theſe proceedings, that, though 
they wiſhed well to the ſettling the ſucceſhon, they durſt not 
openly declare it. The dukes of Hamilton and Athol led all 
theſe violent motions, and the whole nation was {lrangely in- 
flamed. 

The miniſters were in great perplexity how to a&, with 
regard to the ſupply bill, and the tack, that was joined ro it, 
It it was denied, the army could be no longer kept up ; they 
had run ſo far in arrear, that, conſidering the poverty of the 
country, that could not be carried on much longer. Some 
ſuggeſted, that it ſhould be propoſed to the Engliſh miniſtry 
to advance the ſubſiſtence money, till better meaſures could 
be taken ; but none of the Scots miniſters would agree to that, 
An army 1s reckoned to belong to thoſe, who pay ; and there- 
fore an army, paid from England, would be called an En- 
gliſh army. Nor was it poſſible to manage ſuch a thing 
jecretly, It was well known that there was no money in the 
Scots treaſury to pay them ; ſo that, if money were once 
brought into the treaſury how ſecretly ſocver, all men muſt 
conclude, that it came from England. And men's minds 
were then ſo full of the conceit of independency, that, if a 
iaſpicion arofe of any ſuch practice, probably it would have 
occaſioned tumults, Even the army itſelf was fo inflamed 
with this temper, that it was believed, that neither officers 
nor ſoldiers would have taken their pay, if they had believed 
it came from England. The affair was therefore reduced 
to this dilemma, that cither the army muſt be diſbanded, or 
the bill mult paſs. It is true, the army was a very ſmall 
one, not above three thouſand ; but it was ſo ordered, that it 
was double or treble officered; ſo that it could have been 
eaſily increaſed to a much greater number, if there had been 
occaſion for it. The officers had ſerved long, and were men 
of a good character. Since therefore there were alarms of 


This act was in ſubſtance much the ſame with that to which the duke of 
Queeniberry had tefuſed the royal aſſent. By the act it was provided, that, 
it the queen ſhould die without iſſue, a parliament ſhould preſently meet, 
and they were to declare the ſucceſſor to the crown, who ſhould not be the 
ſame perſon, that was poſſeſſed of the crown of England, unleſs before that 
time there ſhould be a ſettlement made in parliament, of the rights and liber- 


He thought therefore, conſidering the ſtate of affults, 


an invaſion, which both ſides looked for, and the intellig:.,, 
which the court had from from France, atlured then e 
intended; the miniſters thought the tnconventiencics - od 
from the rack might be remedied afterwards ; but the al 
breaking of the army was ſuch a pernicious thing, and ge 
end ſo fatally, that it was not to be ventured on. Ther," 
by common conſent, a letter was wrote to the Queen, il 
was ſigned by all the miniſters in Scotland, in «which tha 
laid the whole matter before her, and every thing ſtate 4 
balanced; concluding with their humble advice to t. 11 
bill. This was very heavy on the lord Godolphin, on dhe 
counſel the queen chiefly relied. He ſaw, that the i}! coat. 
quences of breaking the army, and laying that kingdom gr 
to an invaſion, would fall on him, if he ſhould, in contract. 
tion to the advice given by the miniſtry of Scotland, ba 
adviſed the queen to reject the bill. This was under <6 
deration in the end of July, when affairs abroad wer. ;, 
great uncertainty ; for though the victory at Schellen bus 
was a good ftep, yet the great decifion was not then o 
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accidents, which might happen, that it was the fate! 

for the queen to comply with the advice of thoſe to who, 
truſted the affairs of that kingdom. The queen {cnt 6, 
to paſs the bill, which being done, the commillioner na 
the following ſpeech on the occaſion. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


cc 


letter, recommended to you two things, whic, 
thought moſt neceſſary for your own quiet and f-curiry, » 
well as for that of her government; the ſettling of the tyc. 


ceſſion in the proteſtant line, and the providing for the 


T your fitting down, her majeſty, in her cis 


EY 
{ſubſiſtence of the forces, the funds laſt given for that cad 
being then exhauſted, The firſt of theſe you bave not though 
fit for your intereſt to ds at this time. I heartily with 19 
may meet with an opportunity for it more for your advantarn 
at another. The other all of you ſeemed moſt ready and wil 
ling to go. into, as witneſs the ſeveral motions and reſolves 
made thereanent ; but, withal, ſhewed ſtrong inclinations 
for an act of ſecurity,” as abſolutely neceflary. I told » 
then, as 1 had done at firſt, that I had been fully imponered 
and inſtructed, not only as to that, but many other thing; 
for your good; but, upon the alteration of circumſanc.,Mhi 
had not now the liberty to make uſe of thoſe powers even 4 
to that, till I had acquainted her majeſty, and knew bi 
mind, which I would do, and uſe my utmoſt intereil to, 
cure it favourable; which was the true reaſon of vour jars 


I 
adjournment, and not what was infinuated by ſome, very 
ought to have known me better, the character I have in 1s 
world being, as J hope, above ſo mean a reflection. Guan 

And now, my lords and gentlemen, I can tel! you, thai": » 
from her majeity's innate goodneſs and gracious di! politic een, 
towards you, it hath been more eaſy for me and {-:11e 01h: b 
of her ſervants to prevail with her, than perhaps Was hr) 
others expected; fo that you have an act of focurity” cen 
cient for the ends propoſed. And it is hoped, at the {an nat | 
time, you will perfect that of ſupply, which you yourlcv: Clarin 
ſeem convinced to be abſolutely neceflary at this tin: Wi» M 
and without which neither the forces can be kept e 
foot, nor any frigate maintained for guarding our coalts 2! Cov 
ſecuring our trade; both which now lying before you, WF ©: 
hope you will go preſently about, that, when finiſhes, %s 
may have the royal aſſent, which I am ready to give. | clap 
therefore you may have time to proceed to other bufinels gs... 
lating to trade, or your other concerns, wherein ! ſhall 
willing to comply with your defires, ſo they be within 5 75 
bounds of my inſtructions.“' Ea 

Thus this * a& of ſecurity' was paſſed after the battle a tl 
Blenheim was over, but ſeveral days before the news d! * 
reached England. When the act paſſed, copies of it tive 
ſent to England, where it was ſoon printed by thoſe, W 
were uneaſy at the lord Godolphin's holding the white 4 ' maj 
and reſolved to make uſe of this againſt him; t "F- Þ" 
whole blame of paſſing it was caſt upon him. It 9%" ewes 
poſſible to prove, that he had adviſed the queen to t,, Ke of 
therefore ſome took it by another handle, and reſolves | 2 

+ d F mae 
ties of the nation, independent on Engliſh councils. By another clauie 7 ic 0 
act, it was made law ful to arm the ſubjects, and to train them and ay rough 
in a poſture of defence. This was chicfly preſſed, in behalf of the be een 


2 > ichlanders, . 
tected in the kingdom, who were not armed; for the Hicke 
were the worſt affected, were well armed; fo, to balance that, it 

that leave ſhould be given to arm the reſt, Hose 


. 9 


» it againſt him, that he had not perſuaded the queen to 
. :cct it, though that ſeemed a great ſtretch; for, he being 
. ranger to Scotland, it might have been liable to more ob- 
don, if be had preſumed to adviſe the queen to refuſe a 
Lol patled in the parliament of that kingdom, which all the 
E...iniſtry there adviſed her to pals. Severe cenſures were 
E...\[-d upon this act. It was faid, that the two Kingdoms 
__ now divided by law, and that the Scots were putting 
Iibemſelves in a poſture to defend it; and all ſaw by whole 
E. vices this was done. One thing, which contributed to 
Iiccp up an ill humour in the parliament of Scotland, was 
note juſtly imputed to him. The queen had promiſed to 
und down to them all the examinations relating to the plot. 
t theſe had been ſent down, probably in the firſt heat the 
TT might have been carried far againſt the duke of 
Queenſberry . But he, who ſtayed all the while in London, 
Lot it to be repreſented to the queen, that the ſending down 
Itheſe examinations, with the perſons concerned in them, 
would run the ſeſſion into ſo much heat, and into ſuch a 
Ilagth, that it would divert them quite from conſidering the 
ccemon, and it might produce a tragical ſcene, Upon 
Mt ſuggeſtions, the queen altered her reſolution of ſending 
cem down; and though repeated applications were made to 
Br, both by the parliament and her miniſters, to have them 
* yet no anſwer was made to theſe, nor was ſo much as 
Ln excuſe made. for not ſending them. The duke of 
IQueenſberry, having gained this point, pot all his friends to 
gn with the party, that oppoſed the new miniftry, This 
och defeated all their projects, and ſoftened the ſpirits of 
Rhoſe, who were ſo ſet againſt him, that in their fiifſt fury no 
Pop could have been put to their proceedings. But now the 
Iny, that bad deſigned to ruin him, was to much wrought 
bn by the aſhſtance, that his friends gave them in this ſeſſion, 
Rat they reſolved to preſerve him. 

| The parliament having granted a fix months ceſs for the 
pay of the army, they were entering upon debates about the 
Por, and the proceedings of the Englith houle of lords in that 
fir, as an undue inter meddling with their concerns, and an 
kncroachiment upon the ſovercignty and independence of their 
bation, when the high commithoner told them, that he was 
pot allowed to give them any more time, but that they 
Would loon have znother opportunity of doing what ſtill re— 
ma'ned to be done; tor no diſappointment, her majeſty had 
pet with, could alter, in the leaſt, her favourable diſpoſi— 
ons towards that her ancient kingdom. After which, the 
Wariiament was prorogued to the 7th of October. However, 
belore they ſeparated, they drew up an adcreis to the 
qacen, defiring, that the evidence and papers, relating to 
de plot, might be laid hetore them againſt the next ſeſſion. 
This was the flare of that nation, which was aggravated 
very odioufly all over England. It was confidently, though, 
8s was gfterwards known, very falſely reported, that great 
quantities of arms were brought over, and diſperſed through 
th? whole kingdom. And it being well known, how poor 
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for by other hands, in imitation of what it was believed car- 
Amal Richelieu did in the year 1638. Another thing was 


cnc out very maliciouſly by the lord Godolphin's enemies, 
(; dat he had given ditect:ons under-hand, to hinder the de- 
el Claring the ſucceſſion; and that the ſecret of this was truſted 
ume Vir. Johnſton, who, they ſaid, talked openly one way, and 
t lecietly another, though there never appeared any 
dur of truth in thoſe reports. Great uſe was to be made 
Ou, the eft.uirs of Scotland, becauſe there was no ground of 
the | | 

And However for form ſake, and to prepare the way for the reception of a 
{6 n pion, that had been already taken, Wratitlaw pretented the.tollowing 
"1 Feu tothe queen, on the ſecond of April: 

4 
n U oy 

That he had ſeveral times repreſented to her majeſty's miniſters, by word 
mouth, the prelling neceffities of the empire, by the breaking in of a conf- 

4 emp of French wto Bavaria; which (together with the infurrection 
W emgzry) had reduced the Imperial hereditary countries to an incredible 
of | 'menry and ficonſuon ; ſo that it was to be feared, that an entire revo- 
* wand delolation of all Germany would follow, if tome ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
4 E ere not applied, proportionable to the great dangers they were threa- 
'q I . He was indeed extremely well fatisficd with the zeal, which 
;_ ey © W9JHy's miniſters had for the common cauſe, and with the attention 
or Un ge to his repreſentations. But nothing being as yet reſolved on, 
381 ch leaton was far advanced; and the final reſolution on the ſeveral 
t. 8 which had been pretented, being deferred till the arrival of the 
1 „ Marlborough at the Hague; he thought himſelf obliged, before his 
e | + © 


gy ein the emperor and empire were at preſent involved. That 
„ „ out of the tame zeal for preſerving the liberties of Europe, for 
" Was to much famed, would be pleated to order the duke of Matl- 
he, = captain-general, ſeriouſly to conſult with the States General, 
het pur 3 method for atliſting the empire; or, at leaſt, to gan- 

troops in her majeſty's pay beyond the fea, to prelerve Ger- 
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ne nation was at that time, it was faid, thoſe arms were paid: 
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complaint of any thing in the adminiſtration at home. All 
the duke of Marlborough's enemies ſaw, that his chief ſtrength 
lay in the credit which the lord Godolphin was in at home, 
while he was ſo ſucceſsſul abroad; ſo that, it being impoſſible to 
attack him in ſuch a courſe of glory, they laid their aims againſt 
the lord-tteaſurer. The tories reſolved to attack him, and that 
diſpoſed the whigs to preſerve him; and this was fo managed 
by them that it gave a great turn to all the councils at home. 

Immedaately after the adjournment of the parliament, the 
courtiers repaired to London, where the marquis of Twee— 
dale was made chancellor of Scotland; the earls of Scafield 
and Roxburgh, ſecretaries of ſtate : the carl of Rothes, lord- 
privy ſeal; the earl of Cromarty, juſtice general; Mr. 
Bailie of Jervis-wood, treaſurer-deputy ; and the carl of 
Selkirk, lord Belhaven, and fir John Hume, lords of the 
treaſury; fir William Hamilton was alſo made juſtice Clerk; 
but he lived not to enjoy that office many months, and was 
ſucceeded by Adam Cockburn of Ormiſtown. A new com- 
miſhon was, at the ſame time, ſent down to Edinburgh, by 
which moſt of the cavaliers, and all the duke of Queenſbe rry's 
friends, were laid aſide, and it was made up entircly of Scots 
revolutioners. And thus the adminiſtration of affairs in Scor- 
land was lodged in the hands of a body of men, who concur- 
red with the meaſures at that time puriued by the court 
of England. Ir is now time to turn to the operations of the 
war. 

The affairs of the empire were in the beginning of this 
campaign in a very deſperate condition. The emperor was 
reduced to the laſt extremities. The elector of Bavaria was 
matter of the Danube as far as Patlau, and the malecontents in 
Hungary were making a formidable progres. The emperor 
was not in a condition to maintain a deſenſive war long on 
both ſides, nor was he able to make any oppoſition at all 
againſt them, ſhould they once come to act by concert. 
Thus his affairs had a very gloomy appearance, and utter 
ruin was to be apprehended. Vienna was in apparent danger 
of being befieged on both fides, and it was not capable of 
making a long defence; fo that the houſe of Auſtria ſeemed 
loſt beyond all proſpect of a recovery. Prince Eugene wiſely 
propofed, that the emperor ſhould implore the protection of 
the queen of great Britain, which was agreed to, and count 
V ratiflaw managed the affair at the court of England with 
great application and fecrecy ®, The duke of Marlborough 
law the neceſſity of undertaking the emperor's relief, and re- 
ſolved to uſe all poſſible endeavours to put it in execution. 
\When he went into Holland in the winter, he propoſcd it to 
the penſionary, and other perſons of the greateſt confidence. 
1 hey approved it, but it was not adviſeable to propoſe it to 
the States; ſince at that time many would not have thought 
their country ſafe, if their army ſhould be ſent ſo far from 
them; and nothing could be long a ſecret, which was pro- 
polcd to ſuch an aflembly, whereas the main hope of ſucceed- 
ing in this defign lay in the ſecrecy, with which it was con- 
ducted, Therefore, under the pretext of carrying on the 
war to the Moſelle, every thing was prepared, that was 
neceffary for executing the true deſign. 

The duke of Marlborough, with his brother general 
Churchill, lieutenant general Lumley, the ear! of Orkney, 
and other general officers, embarked for Holland, and, in 
three days, arrived at the Hague. Two days after his 
coming, he was attended by a ſolemn deputation of the States, 
in order to confer with him. The conference laſted fix 
hours. The chief ſubject of debate was about ſending a 
good army towards the Moſelle. This was all that was pro- 


many from a total ſubverſion ; it not being juſt in itſelf, nor any ways ad- 
vantageous to the common eauſe, that her majeſty's troops thould continue 
on the frontiers of Holland, which were not in the lcaſt threatened by the 
enemy, and were defended by great rivers and ſtrong places; whilſt the em- 
pire was deſtroyed by the French troops with fire and fword,” In concluſion, 
count VWratitlaw declared, “ That the repretentations he had made were 
grounded on the alliance concluded between the emperor, England, and 
Holland; purſuant to which, he honed, her myeity would give fuch orders, 
as were neceſſary for the aſſiſtance of Germany, by the want of which he 
foreſaw the miſchiefs, that would ariſe to the common cauſe, eſpecially if the 
orders of the States General to recall their troops from the empire ſhould 
take place, at a time, when France endeavoured to fend a powerful aſſiit- 


ance to their army in Bavaria,” 


To this memorial the queen was pleaſed to return an anſwer, importing, 
« That the had given directions to the duke of Marlborough, to take the 
moſt effectual methods with the States General of the United Provinces, her 
good allies and confederates, to fend a peedy relief to his Imperial majeſty 
and the empire, and to preſs the States to take the neceflary meatures * 
reſcue Germany from the imminent danger, to which it was now expolcd. 


Lambert III. 


It is ſaid the duke of Marlborough communicated his project at firſt only to 
the queen, prince George, and the treaſurcr, and in Holland only to the 
penſionaty and deputy Geldermallen, | 
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poſed in public, and to this the States of Zealand, and 
two other provinces, ſtrongly objected. They would not 
agree, that the duke ſhould have an unlimited command to 
lead the army where he pleaſed, and thought it a very dan- 
gerous project to march the troops at ſo great a diſtance, 
The Zealand deputies oppoſed it ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the 
duke was obliged to tei them plainly, that he had the 
queen's poſitive orders to march with the troops in her pay, 
towards the Moſelle. Accordingly, having taken bis leave 
of the States, the duke let out trom Holland, and, in five 
days, arrived at Maeſtricht, where his army was encamped. 
About the ſame time, the States regulated the poſts of their 
general officers. Monficur Auverquerque, their field mar- 
jhal, was appointed to command their torces on the Maete, 
baving under him the counts de Tilly and Noyclles ; Stan- 
genburg thule on the Moſelle; Saliſch in Brabant; and Spaar 
and Fagel in Flanders. 

Fiom Maeſtricht the duke of Marlborough marched to 
Bedburg, and his camp being near Cologne, he was waited 
on by the canons of that chapter, the prince of Saxzrits, bi- 
ſhop of Roab, the prince of Heſſe, count Briangon, the duke 
of Savoy's envoy to the queen of England, and other princes 
and Gencrals. 

The French in Flanders began by this time to be alarmed, 
though they were far from ſuſpecting the duke's real deſign. 
His marching towards Coblentz, and the great preparations, 
which were making in that place, made them believe, that 
he deſigned to open the campaign with the fiege of Traerbach, 
and endeavour to advance along the Moſelle into France, 
Upon this ſuppoſition they detached five thouland foot, and 
two thouſand horſe towards that river, and gave out, that 
they intended the fiege of Huy, vainly imagining, that, by 
this report, they might ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh ge- 
neral. But the duke, well knowing that the forces, which 
were left in Flanders under Auverquerque, wete ſufficient 
to fruſtrate any attempt, which the French could make on 
that fide, continued his march, and advanced from B-dburg 
to Kerpenord, the next day to Kallecken, where he re- 
ceived an expreſs from prince Lewis of Baden, with ſome 
intercepted letters, by which it appeared, that the French 
intended to force their paſſage through the Black Foreſt, and, 
after joining the Bavarians, to march directly to Vienna. 
About the ſame time, the duke received advice from the 
Netherlands, that the court of France had ſent pouſinive 
orders to Villeroy, to march towards the Moſelle with five 
and thirty battalions, and fix and forty ſquadrons, being 
fill firmly perſuaded, that the duke would act on that fide. 
Upon this the duke gave unmediate orders for his forces to 
march with all expedition ; and whilſt the army was on a 
full march, he went to take a view of the fortihcations of 
Bonne, where, having given his directions to the governor 
of that place, he returned in the evening to the ariny, Here 
he received ccitain advice, that the recruits for the French 
army in Bavaria, with farther reinforcements, had joined the 
elector three days belore at Villingen. But the duke, not- 
withſtanding this junction of the enemies, was, on account df 
the number of the troops, which the French leit behind 
them, and by the marſhal's marching back with the reſt of 
his army tos ards the Rhine, confirmed in his opinion, that 
the enemies were as yet wholly ignorant of his deſign, He 
therefore continued his march with unwearied diligence, and 
advanced to the camp of Neudoiff near Coblentz, where, be— 
fides Mr. Davenant, the queen's agent at Franckfort, and 


monſicur d' Amelo, envoy extraordinary from the States Ge- 


neral, count Wiratiſlaw, in his return from London, waited 
on him, to ſettle all things for his farther march, and his 
conjunction with the Imperial army. Then the duke paſſed 
the Neckar near Ladenburg, where he reſted three days. 
Having by this time, gained the advance of ſome days of the 
French army, he wrote to the States from Ladenburg, to let 
them know that he had the queen's order to march to the 
reliet of the empire, with which he hoped they would agree, 
and allow his carrying their troops to ſhare in the honour of 
that expedition. He had their aniwer as quick as the cou- 
rier could bring it, by which they approved of rhe deſign, 
and of his carrying their troops with him. So he had now 
the whole army at his own diſpoſal. 

The French imagining that he would advance to the 
Upper Rhine, Villeroy marched thither with all poſſible 
ſpced ; and at the ſame time, a detachment of ſeven batta- 
lions and'twentv-one ſquadrons, from the confederate army 
in Flanders, under the duke of Wirtemberg, followed the 
duke of Mariburough, who marched from Ladenburg to 


> Prince Eugene ſaid to the duke: “never ſaw better horſes, arms, and 
gonthing, but all theſe things may be purchated with money; what ſtrikes 
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Mildenheim, where, the next day, prince Eugene pad! 
a viſit, The conſultations between the prince and the (1, 
laſted ſeveral hours; and it was agreed upon, that the wy 
armies thould join, and the duke and prince Lewis of 3,1. 
ſhould command each day alternately, and that pg 
Eugene ſhould go upon the Rhine, to command a ſeparzs 
army. The troops being drawn up in order of bij. , 
duke accompanied prince Eugene to a review, whe. . 
prince ſeemed wonderfully pleaſed to find them in {vc ,.. 
cellent order after fo long a march, The next Gay, 1... 
Lewis of Baden arrived in the camp at Great Henoan 
where a conterence was keld in the evening. The Gay toned 
ing, the troops marched from Great Heppach, and pring 
Lewis went to his army on the Danube, and Prince Evens 
rid poſt tor Phil:pſburg, to command the army on the RH 
and, cn the 22d, joined prince Lewis ot Baden at Wade 
On the 24th the army marched from thence to Elching,,. 
the next day to Gingen. On the zoth the army mache 
from thence to Landthaufſen on the right, and Balm. 
ſhoffen on the left, and paſſed ſo near the ene," 
camp, that lieutenant general Bulau was fent oy LY 
night before with a detachment of two thouſand horſe a4 
dragoons, to fecure the avenues, by which they gige 
might have diſturbed the march of the allies, who, by ++, 
means, proceeded without any oppoſition. On the 10 4 
July, they continued their march in fight of the enemi' 
mtrenchments at Dillipgen, and incamped the ris! ;- 
Amerdighen, and the lett at Ond-ringen. 7 
While they lay in this camp, the duke received vic. 
that the elector of Buvaria had ſent the beſt of his intense 
1eintorce count d'Arco, who was potted at Schellenberg. 
riſing ground on the Danube, near Donavert, whos, 
ſeveral days, he had cauſed fome thouſands of men to wa 
upon intrenchments, as being a poſt of vaſt importance 
The duke reſolved to march and attack the enemy ; and the 
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number ot foot commanded by licutenant general Gout, 
three battalions of imperial grenadiers under prince Lens; 
of Baden, and the reſt of the army followed with all poſſible 
diligence, But the march being long, and the ways va 
bad, they could not reach the river Wermitz, which run . 
Donawert, till about noon, and it was three hours before tie 
bridges were finithed, for the troops and cannon to pls 
over. About five o'clock in the afternoon, they came bctore 
Schellenberg, 'and the duke of Marlborough moved uh with 
the horſe as near the enemy's intrenchments, as was necellzry 
to take a view of them. In the mean time the artillery beg 
to fire upon the enemy who anſwered briſkly from their bitte 
rics for about an hour; when the Engliſh and Dutch four, 
ſupported by the horſe and dragoons, began the attack with 
prodigious rclolution, before the imperialiſts could arrive; 
but, having the greateſt part of the enemy's forces to cor: 
tend with, they were at firlt obliged to give ground. Soar 
atter the imperialiſts came up very ſeaſonably, and, being 
led on in good order by prince Lewis of Baden, advanced 
the enemy's works without once firing, threw their facit 
into the ditch, and paſſed over with inconfiderable loſs. Tor 
enemy's horte charged them vigorouſly, but were repuitcc; 
and then, the imperial cavalry entering their intrenchinents, 
and the Englnh and Dutch breaking in about the ſame 119%, 
the contederates made a dreadful flaughter ot the chem, 
Lieutenant general Goor, who commanded the firft detaes 
ment ot foot, and major general Beinheim, both in tee 
Dutch ſervice, Joſt their lives very much lamented. 10% 
horſe and dragoons ſhared the glory of the day with the h. 
fantry ; and all the confederate troops behaved theme 
with incredible bravery and reſolution. But, as the attic 
was begun by a battalion of the Engliſh foot-guards, and tie 
regiments ot Orkney and Ingoldſby, they tuff-red very mv 
The enemy's forces conſiſted of thirty two thouſand mel, © 
choice troops, cnmanded in chief by count d'Arco, 4 
under him by two Bavarian and two French lieutenant ge“ 
ra!s. As ſoon as the confederares had poſſeſſed the ite“, 
ments, the enemy ran away in great confuſion to ora: 
and the Danube; but, being cloſely purſued by the horte!“ 
dragoons, a great many followed the example of then b. 
nerals, who ſaved themſelves by ſwimming over that 168 
The loſs of the enemy was computed to be about fix thou 
men. The contederates made themſelves maſters of erte 
pieces of carmon, thirteen colours, with all their tens 


baggage. The duke of Marlborough gained gleat honov' 
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me moſt, is the courage which appears in the countenance of the 

of which I never taw the like in any troops.” Lamberti, III. 80. Nona! 


9 


Jo this action, giving directions with extraordinary preſence 
Lor mind, and expoſing his perſon to the greateſt danger. 
E pince Lewis of Baden was wounded, having performed 
te part of a brave experienced general; as was allo the 
bereditaryv prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who, throughout the whole 
ion, gave ſignal proofs of an undaunted courage. Count 
atcum was mortally wounded. General Thungen, count 
ora, lieutenant general Wood, major general Paland, and 
C coral other officers of diſtincton, were likewile wounded. 
ite next day, the Bavarian garrifon quitted Donawert ©, 
bos the approach of the contederates, and broke down the 
-= badges; but had not time to deſtroy their ammunition and 
4 cov;fions, as they had intended, 
Xx The elector of Bavaria was no ſooner informed of the de- 
L at of bis troops at Schellenberg, than he quitted his ſtrong 
camp between Dillingen and Lavengen, and came to the 
ober fide of the Danube, over againſt Donawert, in his 
arch to the river Lech, to prevent the confedetates cutting 
oc his retreat to his country. 
E On the 5th of July, the duke of Marlborough paſſed the 
.. WE Danube ncar Donawert ; and, on the 1th, count de Frile, 
ei a detachment of four thouland men and twelve pieces 
er cannon, marched over the river Lech, and took poll in 
the country of Bavaria, The whole army marched at the 
E {me time, and encamped with the right at Humber, and the 
ut at Ginderkingen. Upon the firſt notice of the allies ha- 
ing begun to pals the Lech, the garrifon of Newburg 
E,arched out, and retired to Ingolditait, V nereupon, a 
E ictachment of dragoons was immediately ſent out by the 
„ac of Marlborough, to take potleflion of that place; and 
\ WE prince Lewis of Baden ordered general Herberville, who com- 
E nanded a ſeparate body of between three and four thouland 
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ir WT rico on the other fide of the Danube, to remain there, for 
„be ſecurity of that iniportant place, and for the drawing of 
the BG provifions our of Franconia, for the ſubſiſtence of the con- 


o WE feccrate troops, while they continued in Bavaria. 
5 1oth, the whole army paſſed the Lech; and, on the 13th, 
ble count Vecklen, general of the Palatine horſe arrived from 
„ prince Eugene of Savoy with an account, that the marſhals 
cc and Tallard bad patted the Rhine above fort Kehl, 
i order to ſuccour the eleftor of Bavaria; tor which reaſon 


be defired a reinſorcement of horſe, to enable him the better 
by to obſerve the enemy's motions. Upon which, prince 


tic WA Maximilian of Hanover was detached with thirty ſquadrons 
et pertal horſe, with orders to join prince Eugene with all 
(ore WY poliible diigencc. 


be enemy having left a garrifon at Rain, the confede- 
[ary rate gen-rals refulved to attack it; and, in order thereto, 
an the army decamped from Ginderkingen, patlcd the Lech, 
te- 2nd came with the right to Stauda, and the left to Bercheim. 
on, be garriſon at firſt ſecmed re ſolved to defend the place to 
ann he lad extremity ; but, the befiegers playing upon the 
ve; WT foo with twenty-ſeven pieces of cannon, their approaches 
-e carried on fo ſucceſstully, that in two days the governor 
n 6 iced to capitulate ; and, the articles being agreed on, the 
ing gutilon marched out the next day, to the number of about 
dr bundred foot, commanded by the count de Mercy, bri— 
ieder general, and were conducted by a party of horſe to the 
Toe eictor of Bavaria's canzp near A gſburg. There were found 


| in the place twenty-four braſs cannon, a confiderable quantity 
8 0! proviſions, and ſome ammunition. The allics, encour- 
ed by the ſucceſs of their arms, were willing to puth their 
vantages; and, on the 18th, marched to attack the poſt of 
Aicha, Which bad a garriſon of eight or nine hundred Bava- 


eggs; who, refuſing to ſubmit, were part of thein put to the 
lte 1 ord, the ret made priſoners of war, and the town permit- 
my IG to be plundered by the ſoldiers. The contederate army 
. v.35 bay bg r:ftreſhed themſelves tao days at Aicha, marched 
tac WW tom thence on the 21ſt, and the next day polletled them- 
the lelves of Friburg. 

uc he duke of Marlborougb, baving now the elector of Ba— 
5 4 Verla at 0 great a diſad vaatage, entered upon a treaty with 


Mm, and oftered him what terms he could defire, either for 


* umlelf or his brother, even to the paying him the whole 
my arge of the war, upon condition that he would immediately 
i El rea Hy % . . * . 
wer i With the French, and ſend his army into Italy to join 
> 410 

bd” * Donawert is a city of Germany in the confines of Suabia, Neuburg, and 
ver. ee It was taken by the duke of Marlborough, after the memorable 
I * 5 above- mentioned. It ſtands on the river Danube, twenty-five 
* ann dorch of Augſburg, ſeventeen welt of Neuburg, and forty- four 
keen orth.-caſt of Ulm 

Tot * Rain 1 : . . . . 

bag s a little town in Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, near the 
no * and Lech, fix miles eift of Donawert, and nine wett of Neuburg.“ 

ary pac is a pretty large torn in Germany, in the circle of Suabia, 

Ju „ ec tamous to all poſterity by the glorious victory obtained in its neigh- 


ur 1. k . > - ” 
wod, over the joint-torces of France and Bavaria, by the Engliſh, 
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with the imperialiſts there. The elector's ſubjeAs, who were 
now at mercy, prefied him vehemently to accept of theſe 
terms; and he ſeemed inclined to hearken to them, and meſ- 
ſengers went often between the two armies. But this was 
done only to gain time, for he ſent courier after courier with 
moſt preſſing inſtances to haſten the advance of the French 
army. When he ſaw, that he could gain no more time, the 
matter went ſo far, that articles were ordered to be mage ready 
for ſigning, which, in concluſion, he refuſed to do. This 
retulal was highly reſented by the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Lewis of Baden, who immediately ſent out the count 
de la Tour, general of the imperial horſe, and the count of 
Eaſt Frieſcland, lieutenant-general in the Dutch ſervice, with 
thirty ſquadrons of horle and dragoons, to plunder and burn 
the country of Bavaria as far as Munich, the capital city, 
hoping, that either a generous compaſſion ſor his ſubjects, or 
the want of ſubſiſtence, would conquer the elector's obſtinacy. 
In the mean time, che inhabitants of theſe parts were in the 
greateſt conſternation, and ſent deputies to the duke of Matl- 
borough, offering to pay Jarge contributions to prevent mili- 
tary execution. But the duke replicd, “ That the forces of 
the queen of Great Britain were not come into Bavaria to get 
money, but to bring their prince to reaſon.” The two ge- 
nerals thercfore put their commiſhon in execution with the 
utinolt ſeverity, while the clector of Bavaria and the marſhal 
de Marfin, having evacuated Ratiſbon, were obliged to con— 
tine themifelves within their ſtrong camp and entrenchments 
at Augtburg, in expectation of another army from France 
under martha Tallard, which, notwithſtan'iing all the VIg1- 
lance and precaution of prince Eugene, arrived before the 
end of July at Biberach near Ulm, to the number of about 
twenty-two thouland men. Upon this, the cletor marched 
with his army from Augſburg, and took that opportunity to 
Join the French. 

The contederate army, under the duke of Marlborough, 
having intelligence of theſe proceedings, decamped on the 
4in of Auguſt from Fiiburg, and marched that night to 
Nippach. | | 

The next morning they decamped from thence, and marched 
to Hok-nwert, where they continued two days. During that 
time, the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and prince 
Lewis of Baden held a council of war; wherein it was agreed, 
the prince Lewis ſhould befiege Ingoldſtadt, whilſt the other 
two were to obſerve the elector of Bavaria. On the Sth, the 
army under the duke of Mariborough marched from Hoken- 
wert to St. Sanditzel; and, on the gth, from thence to Ax- 
heim; and, at the ſame time, prince Lewis went another 
way, and bent his march dircctly to Newburg, in oder to 
inveſt Iogoldſtadt. The ſame day, the duke of Marlborough 
received advice, that the enemy had paſſed part of their army 
over the Danube, at Lewingen : Whereupon he ordered ge— 
neral Churchill to march with a ſtrong detachment over that 
river at Schonevelt; to reinforce, prince Eugene, who lay 
encamped near Donawert. The 1oth, they marched to Scho- 
nevelt; and, the day following, intelligence was brought, 
that the enemy's troops had all got over the Danube; ſo that 
the duke of Marlborough immediately ordered his army to 
march by break ot day, and paſs that river hkewife ; which 
was performed accordingly, and, at nighr, the whole army, 
being rejoined, encainped at Munſter. On the 12th, very 
early in the morning, the generals of the allics went to view 
the enemy's army, taking with them all the piquer guard, 
which confiſted of twenty-cipht ſquadrons. The duke ef, 
Marlborough and prince Eogene went up to the top of a 
tower called Thitlingen, that they might the better obſerve 
the poſture of the enemy; and they took notice, that their 
advanced ſquadrons, which were in motion towards the allics, 
ſtopped ſhort, after they had perceived them. They were 
policiled of a very advantageous palt, on a hill near Hochttet*, 
their right flank being covered by the Danube, and the vil— 
lage of Blenheim, and the left by the village of Lutzengen ; 
and they had a rivulet before them, whole banks were very 
high, and the bottom marſhy. However, after ſome conſul- 
tation, it was thought proper to fall upon the enemy, before 
they had time to fortily themſelves in that poſt. The duke 
of Marlborough and prince Eugene ſaw the danger of being 


Dutch, and imperial arms, under the conduct of the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene of Savoy, It lies upon the Danube on the north- fide, 
twenty- nine miles ſouth-weſt of Ulm, aud ten miles weſt-by-louth vi Duoia- 
wert. | ; 

! Blenheim (alias Plentheym) a village in Germany, in the circle of Ba- 
varia, upon the confines of Suabia. It ſtands on the north fide of the Da- 
nabe, and has, on the north-eaſt fide of 1t, a very ſmall rivulet called the 
Meul-Wever. It is three miles alinoſt eaſt from Hochſtet, nine weſt-Joutt- 
weſt from Donawert, thirty north-eaſt from Ula, and thiury-one north-we!t 

oſhure. 
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forced to lie idle in their own camp, till their forage ſhould be 
conſumed, and their proviſions ſpent. They had alſo inter- 
cepted letters from marſhal Villeroy to the eleCtor of Bavaria, 
by which it appeared, that he had orders to march into Wir- 
temberg, to deſtroy that country, and to cut off the commu— 
nication with the Rhine, which muſt have been fatal to the 
allies. The neceſlary diſpoſitions were therefore made for the 
next morning's action. Many of the general officers came 
and repreſented to the duke of Marlborough the difficulties of 
the deſign; he anſwered, That he faw theſe well, but the 
thing was abſolutely neceſſary ; ; ſo they were ſent to give or- 

ders every where, which were received all over the army with 
an alacrity, that gave a happy prefſage of the ſucceſs which 
followed. 

On the 13th of Auguſt, a day, which decided the elector's 
fate by the loſs of all his country, early in the morning, the 
whole confederate-army marched from Munſter, leaving their 
tents ſtanding ; and the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu— 
gene, having poſted themſelves on a rifing ground, fummoned 
all the general officers, to give them the neceflary directions, 
in order to attack the enemy; upon Which, the army ad- 
vanced to the plain, and were drawn up 1n order of battle. 
About nine o'clock, the enemy fired ſome cannon upon our 
troops, as they were marching to form the line, who were 
anſwered from our batteries with good ſucceſs; and both ar- 
mies continued cannonading each other till near one; during 
which time, the duke of Marlborough ordered a little rivulet, 
and moraſs in the front of the enemy to be founded; and, 
where it was found impatlable, orders were given to the horſe 
of the ſecond line of the allies to provide themſelves, cach 
ſquadron with twenty faſcines, to facilitate the paflage. "Theſe 
preparations being made, the duke of Marlborough g gave or- 
ders for a general attack, which was begun about one o'clock. 
Prince Eugene and the imperial general officers were on the 
right: General Churchill, the lord Cutts, heutenant-general 
Lumley, the lord Orkney, and he utenant-genera! Ingoldiby, 
with the reſt of the Englith and Dutch generals, were on the 
left; and the duke of Marlborough in the center commanded 
the whole. Major general Wilks made the firſt onfet with 
five Engliſh battalions of Howe, Ingoldiby, Marlborough, 
Rowe, and North and Grey, and four battalions of Heſſiaus, 
ſupporred by the lord Cutts, and major general St. Paul, 
with eleven other battalions, and fifteen ſquadrons of. horle, 
under the command of major general Wood. The five En- 
gliſh battalions, led on by brigadier Rowe, who charged on 
foot at the head of his own regunent with unparalicled intre- 
pidity, aflaulted the village ot Blenheim, advancing to the 
very mozzles of the enemies muſkets, and ſame of the ofii- 
cers exchanging thruſts of ſwords with the French through 
the paliſadocs. But, being expoled to a fire much ſupetior to 
their own, they were ſoon obliged to retire, leaving behind 
them one third part of their men either killed or montally 
wounded, the brigadier who commanded them, being among 
the ſaſt. In this retreat, they were purſued by thirteen ſqua— 
drons of the French Gendarmeric* and carabineers who 
would have entirely cut them to pieces, had not the Heſſian 
infantry [topped their carecr, by the great fire they made 
upon them. The French being repulſed, and forced to ily 
in their turn, were chaced by five ſquadrons of Engliſh torte, 
who, by tais time, had paſſed the rivulet; but, whilit the 


enemy rallied themſelves, ſome freſh brigades, ſuperior in 
number, came to their aſfiſtance, charged the afſailanis with 


and obliged many of thein to repals the rivulet 
Here again the Heſſian foot per- 


great vigour, 
with great precipitation. 


* NMonſicur de Feuquieres in his memoirs obſerves, that the loſs of that 


battle was owing to the inattention of the French generals to thoſe maxims of 


war, which ought to guide men, when they contider, whether they have 
ſufficient reaſons cither to give or receive battle, or whether they can derive, 
from the particular diſpoution of their troops, any reaſonable hopes of de- 
teating the enemy. In examining this ſubject, the marquis points out firſt 
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formed ſignal ſervice, putting the French to the rout by the, 
continual fire, and regaining the colours, which they! 
taken from Rowe s reg-ment. : 
While Rowe's brigace rallied themſelves, that of Ferg;, 
commanded by himſelf, attacked the village of Blenhe 
the left, but with no better ſucceſs; and, though |; 
turned three or four times to the charge with qua { vi 
yet they were both (till repulſed with like diſadvant; 1 ; 
that 1t was found impoſſible to force the enemy in that pal 
without entirely ſacrificing the confederate infantry, * 
The Engliſh foot having thus begun the engagement ot 
left, the horſe of the ſame wing patled the rivuler, with g 
bravery, over-againſt the center or main battalia of | 
enemy; as did likewile that of the right wing, having en. 
ſeveral patlages with ders pieces of wood, After «| 
they drew up in order of battle, the French and Bavar.,, 
giving them all the time, that could be deſired for that pu 
pole, keeping themſelves very quict on the hills, which «+ 
were pollefled of, without deſcending into the meadons t. 
wards the rivulet, ſo that even the ſecond line 6 the bor 
had time to form themlelyes.: : And to this capital fault of 
French, the confederates were thought to have owed 
cipally their victory. This neglect is ſaid to have proce. " 
from an ill timed haughtineſs and preſumprion of marſh.) {4 
Tallard, who being informed, that the allies were hai 
bridges on the rivulet, uſed this expreſſion, ** If they has 
not bridges enough, I will lend them ſome;“ and when: 
told him that our troops were actually coming over the rj; 4. 
let, he is reported to have ſaid, Let them paſs; th 
comes over, the more we thall have to ell and 
ſoners.“ But, on the other hand, it is alledged b 
that he had given poſitive orders not to let the chem; 
the rivulet, but to charge them as hey paſted, whi 
were not cxecuteds, 
At length the duke's cavalry moving towards the hill, tha 
of marſlal de Tallard came down, and W them with 
a great deal of fury; the French infantry, which were pol 
at Blenheim, making at the ſame time a terrible fire from 
behind ſine hedges on their flank, which were ed 109 
near that village, fo that the firſt line was put into ſuch di, 
order, that part of them retired beyond the 1 vivuiet, Upon 
this, the duke gave orders to leutenant-ocneral mY 
commander in chief of the troops of Lun: abu! rga, to ben 
up his own regiment of dragoons and two of the tronps 6 
Zeil, which charged the enemy's horſe with fo much vie uts 
that they broke them, and drove them beyond the freon! 
rivulet called Meul WW eyer, and trom thence tot 
hedges of the village of Blenheim. This gave time to t 
who had given ground, to repaſs the rivulet, and to fe 
ſecond hae behind thoſe regiments of 
others, that had joined them, ſo that thoſe drag 
ed in the tirit line during the reſt of the action. 
The cavalry of the contederates left wing, 
ſucceſs gained the advantage of formi! "g themſclves 
in order of battle, advanced fleifurely the top of the hu. m 
and ſeveral times charged the enemy's art who were al 
way's but who, nevertheleſs, rallied | 
though at a « wabds rable diſtance, and thereby gave the alle 
an opportunity of ca'ning ground. As the duke of artbo 
rough, who was now 1n perſon among them, was pre] paring 
a freth attack, marſhal de Tallard cavicd ren of his attalions 
to advance, to fill up the intervals of his cavalry, in orc (0 
make a laſt effort; which, the duke perceiving, Suse three 
battalions of the troops of Lell to come up and ſuſtain t 
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The bridges, which the elector of Bavaria had on the 3 0] 
him a free communication with the. Upper-Palatinate. The emper © 

quently mult be always apprehenlive, that he would pour a bo ly ot tree 
mto Bohemia, where tne people were exceedingly exaſperated at une 
of the unperial govettuncut, and where their tears were the on ly niG 


their ſubmithon :; which made it likewiſe nece ſlary for the emperor 101 


5 


tain a body of troops to cover Bohemia and Moravia, Nurenm: 
perial city and almoſt in the heart of the empire, being ct! Ie nn it contid 
city in all the circle of Franconia, it was incumbent on the cn; | 


leſt the elector of Ba "hg 
111 Au 


the eriots, that were committed with reference to the general ſtate of the war 
in Germany previous to the battle, and then thoſe errors, which appeared in 
the particular diſpoſition of the French army. With regard to the firſt point, 
he atſerts, that it was abſolutely improper at that tune, io truſt the deciſion hom it in the interett of the contederates, 
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of the war in Germary to the event of a backs battle; and this truth was the 
lets doubtful, becauſe it appeared that the Engliſh and Dutch had almoſt 
abandoned the war in Flanders in that campaign, to make a deciſive effort in 
Germany, without which the emperor could no longer have ſupported him- 
jelt, nor could they have drawn any ſupplies of men from Germany. The 
French ought therefore to have avoided this battle, fince they could have 
maintained their tuation, it they had only compelied the E nglith and Dutch, 
either to withdraw trom that country, or entirely to diſcontinue the war in 
Flanders, "The elector of Bavaria was maſter of the whole courſe ot the 
Danube, almoſt trom its fource to the trontiers of Auſtria, into which he 
could penetrate when he pleated ; and therefore the emperor, whoſe atten- 
tion was then employed by the malecontents in Hungary, was likewiſe 
obliged to have a watchful eye on Autitria and Tirol, as well for the preſer- 
vation ot theſe provinces, as the ſecurity of a free communication with his 
army in Italy, 


make himſelf maſter of it, as he had alrcady ſeized Ulin : | 
Nuremberg therefore could not be preſerved by the protection 0! ao 
federate army, which conſequently could not withdraw to any gre* * 
from that city, whoſe preſervation was of the more Importance to 
peror, -{ince the lots of it would deprive him of all communicito" 
dominions on the Rhine, except through the countty on the ther l. 
Mein, which the fituation of Nuremberg would have rence! red | 
impracticable. It was likewiſe evident that the confederate any * 
treat to any coniderable diſtance from a city, where all thei amm 
proviſions were dephfited. The allies indeed by forcing the pal 1 

erg, and taking Donawert, had obtained. a bridge ov cr the Du nus abe wd p 
parated the torntied places of the French on the Upper- Danuube, f Nn 
on tue Lower, But, as their provitons were ſtill lodged either 50 we 
berg or Norlingen, they durſt nowgenture to quit Franconia wy n 
advance into Bavaria. This obvious reflection was alone 648 
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bote. Then the prince of Heſſe Caſſel, general of the horſe, 
Jad che licutenant generals, Lumley, Bulaw, Hompeſch, 
ad [ngoldibr, returned with their troops to the charge z but 
tc ſopetior tire of the enemy's infantry put their firſt line in- 
Joo (oe dilorder, ſo that it ſhrunk back, and remained, for 
ie time, at about fixty paces diſtant from the enemy, nci— 
mer party advancing againſt the other. At length, the con- 
etates puſhed forwards with ſo much bravery and ſucceſs, 
tn, having broke and routed the enemy's horſe, the ten 
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4 \ireations; who found themnfſcives abandoned by them, were 
ut to pieces, none eſcaping but a very few foldiers, who 
W [cow themſelves on the ground, as dead, to ſave their lives, 
E Yarſhal de Tallard rallied his broken cavalry behind ſome 
b tents, Which were {till ſtanding in his camp; an, ſeeing 
E (ings in this deſperate condition, reſolved ro draw off his 
0005s and infantry out of the village of Blenheim. He 
oO N 0 1 
thereupon lent one of his aid-de-camps to marihal de Martin, 
Ibo, with the clector of Bavaria, commanded on the left, 
do deſire him, “ to face the enemy with ſome troops on the 
Hebt of the village of Oberklan, to keep them in play, and 
our the retreat of the infantry, that was in Blenheim.” 
Ei. marſhal de Marſin repreſented to the meſſenger,“ That 
had too much bufineſs in the front of the village, where 
Ihe was poſted, and where he had to deal with the duke ol 
lnboroogh, who was come to the aſſiſtance of prince Eu— 
Ec, as well as in the reſt of the line, to ſpare any troops; 
Ec hc was fo far from being victorious, that all he could do 
Js to maintain his ground.“ 
in the mean time, Ingoldſby made the other generals of 
the {ame attack ſenſtole, how eaſily they might entirely defeat 
eench cavalry, by charging them on the right flank. 
advice being put into execution with a great deal of vi- 
our, the enemy were {oon thrown into diforder, and put to 
Bott, part of them en- .vouriii;; to gain the bridge, which 
bet ie had over the Danube beteten Blenheina and Hochſtet; 
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d and the other part, among wnom ere the gens d'armes, 
Ed WW cre cloſely ued by the Lun-aburgh dragoc ' 
il ere cloſel) purtued y rne une urg rug ons, Unc 
n, who cſcaped the ſlaughter, tarew themſelves into the 
[00 WS!) :nube, where moſt of them were drowned. Thoſe, who 
- boards Hochſter, rallicd once more, making a ſhew to 
don WH: uccour the reſt; but the ſame reguncnt of Bothmar faced 


wem, and kept them in awe for ſome time, till it was joined 
ng ſome other regiments, when the enemy made the beſt of 
Ethcir way to ſave themſelves by flight. 

, The marſhal de Tallard was ſurrounded by the fugitives, 
11 WW: nd taken near a mill, behind the village of Sonderen, not 


e ee the French generals, that their inducements to engage the enemy could 
1 i WD: poltibly have any weight, but that it was 1 ther their inteteſt to dechine a 
wral action, eſpecinlly as this cautious conduct would infallibly have 


N 

8 

$00. iged the allics to abandon the parts adjacent to the Danube, when they 
Wd conſumed all the forage ne; that river, 

Mirthal de Villeroy was potted with a conſiderable army before the lines 


ul, which prince Eugene had guuted, with the greateſt part of his regu— 


10018 > 

1 Blu troops, 2nd unperceived by that general. The conjunction of this prince 
mY eh the du, of Marlborough was generally known ; and marthal de Ville- 
"or pv night have v aked from his inactivity, and forced the lines, which were 

4. Ni warded by 41; inconfiderable body 0: militia ; and might atterward, have 
ime, Eon with is army through the duchy of Wirteniberg, to the Neckar, 
lies ch would baxe rendered the allies incapable of preſerving their communt- 
1 Cn with the Lower-Neckar for the ſecurity of their proviſions, which were 
01005 geomeyed to Notlingen rom the Rhine and the Mein. And thus would this 
aring Fc motion have limited the ſupply of the proviſions of the alles to Nu— 
Moos , "X19, and conſequently they could never think it tate to be remote from 

It ty 

0 10 Muthal de Villeroy might even have compelled the alli etire, 1 | 

' * ; £&nt 2 Peited the ates to retire, in part, 
tnt de Rhine, and leave the elector of Bavaria to act with freedom in the 
nt! tot Germany, if that general had forced the lines of Biel, and then 


Phd his army down the Rhine near Philipſburg, and the Lower-Neckar, 
edt P auch might likewiſe have been effected without the leaſt danger, be- 
gone us, when the lines bad once been forced, marſhal de Villeroy might have 
| 2 a bridge over the Rhine, in caſe the alles had approached him with 
ow \ Ter forces; and, if they had attempted that motion, they would have 
ons] * «ned Auſtria, and even the city of Vienna to the elector of Bavaria. 
nua eie were the errors committed with reſpect to the general ſtate of the 
an bln Germany: the reſt related to the particular diſpoſition and order of 
lere We, and were as ſotlow: 
10 pie „ The French and Bavarians encamped their two armics, as if they were 
ould bie teparately. | 
” L hey dupoſled them on the day of battle, in the order of their encamp- 
* and only in the front of the camp. 
Ll They did nut chuſe their field of battle ſo near the rivulet as would have 
% "ed the allies from paſting it, and not have left them a ſuſſicient extent 
* qo lorm their troops between the rivulet and the front of the 
+ They ne 
RY lau they 
" ITench, 
2 They 
arri 


4d * " 
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glected to advance their right and center upon the allies, when 
had paſſed the 1ivulet, and formed themielves on the front of 


Y had not the precaution to take a firict view of the rivulet, when 
wh at their camp; and were ſo inconſiderate, as not to poſt a body 
ence 1 along the bauk for the ſecurity of their camp, and to gain intel- 


the motions of the allies, 


G 1 an 11 were 10 injucicious, as to form their center of battle out of the 
0 (9 ae, „ delt wings of their two armies, inttcad of providing a formidable 
4 ot untautry. | 
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far from the Danube, by monfieur de Boinenburg, a lieute- 
nant cojoncl of the troops of Hefte, aid- de- camp to the 
prince of Fleſle-Caſſel. The marquis de Montperoux, gene- 
ral of horſe, de Seppevile, de Silly, and de la Valierc, a- 
jor generals; monſicur de la Meſliliere, St. Potanoe de Le- 
gondais, and ſeveral other officers of note, were eie 
made priſoners in this defeat. | 
| While theſe things paſſed at the village of Blenheim and 
in the center, the duke of Marlborough cauſed the village of 
Oberklau, u hich was marſhal de Mertin's quarters, to be at. 
racked by the brigade of Beren{dorft, conſiſting of ten batta- 
lions. The prince of Holſtein-Beck, who commanded them 
as major general, paſſed the rivulet at the head of two bati4- 
lions, with undaunted reſolution. But as the imperial cavalry, 
which was to bave ſupported him, were wanting in their duty, 
and kept muſket-ſhot from him, he was ſcarce got over, 
when ſcven or cight of the enemy's battalions fell upon him 
with great fury, before he could form his two battalions : 
ſo that one of them, that of Goor, was almoſt entirely cut to 
pieces, and the prince himſelf deſperately wounded and taken 
priſoner. But, notwithſtanding this firſt ſhock, theſe batta— 
lions were no ſooner ſupported by ſome Danith and Hanove- 
rian cavairy, than they charged a ſecond time, but with no 
better ſueceſs; till, upon the third charge, the duke of Mar}- 
borough having hinfelt brought up ſome ſquadrons, which 
were tupported by others of the body of teferve, made them 
advance with tome battalions beyond the rivulct ; upon Which 
the enemy begin to retire. 

As toon as the duke had performed this conſiderable ſer— 
vice, he repaired to the cemer, where, finding the act on 
decided in favour of the confederates, he cauſed part of his 
victorious cavairy to halt, to obferve the motions ot that part 
of the enemy, which, by this time, was drawn up beyond 
the niorals of Hlochſtet. During this halt the elector ot Ba- 
varia, whom prince Eugene could make no impreſſion upon 
tor ſome time, but whole bravery at laſt put that elector's 
troops to the rout, was perceived making his retreat from the 
village of Lutzingen. Upon which, orders were diſpatched 
to the baron de Hompeſch (who with ſeveral ſquadrons was 
purſuing the fugitives towards Morſelingen, and who had al— 
readv o taken and forced two of their battalions to lay down 
their arms) te face about, and march to join thoſe who 
halted, as well to prevent the electot's falling upon Hom- 
peſch's mar, as to form a body, in order to charge that 
prince, who marched in great haſte, but in pretty good or— 
der, with his ſquadron on the left and his bartalions on the 


7. They ſhut up the greateſt and beſt part of marſhal de Tallard's infantry 
in the village of Blenheim, where they were poſted without the leaſt order, 
and rendered incapable of forming any motion ; and they had not even the 
leatt precaution to ſecure a communication trom one brigade or regiment to 
anothc!, 

8. {hey did not ſurvey the ground, which extended from their right to 
the rivul-t auc the Danube, and they poſted dragoons there initcad of in- 
Fawn) . 

9. When they arrived at their camp, they neglected to detach a body of 
cavalry, beyond the left ot their armies, to obſerve the fituation of the can 
ot the allies, which they were unacquainted with to fuch a degree, as not to 
know that prince Eugene had joined the duke of Marlborough with his army ; 
and they imagined, that the prince ot Baden was engaged with a conaderable 
body oft troops at the fiege of Ingoldſtadt. i 

10. Attcr the firſt diforder in their grand center of cavalry, and atter they 
had ll unk from their ground, till they formed a contuted line with the in- 
fintry, who were embarraſſed in the village of Blenheim, the electorof Ba- 
varia's army did not cloſe on their right, to torm an attack in flank upon the 
enemy, who had advanced beyond the interval of ground, that extended be- 
tween the two villages. Had they diſpoſed theimfelves into this motion, 
they might either have ſuſtained or drawn off the French intantry from Blen- 
heim, and have given their cavalry, who had been diſordeted by the fre of 
the enemy's foot, an opportunity of rallying in order of battle, But, indcad 
of this obvious motion, that whole army was only attentive on their retreat to 
Ulm ; and they abandoned marſhal de Tallard's intantry, while the cavalry 
of the general's army never attempted to recover their propt r order, or make 
any effort to diſengage their infantry, when they law the clector's army te- 
treat from the field ot battle. 

11. When marſhal de Tallard was taken priſoner, and the center of the 
French army entirely thrown into diforder, uot one of the general othcers of 
the murthal's army made the leaſt endeavour to draw the infantry trom Blon- 
heim, while they had an opportunity of affording them that reliet, hie march- 
ing them along the Danube, till they had rejoined their cavalry ; but, on Re 
contrary, thoſe who were charged, in particular, with the command of the 
body of infantty, cither entirely abandoned them, even before they were at- 
tacked, when they {aw the cavalry defeated, and plunging thenitelves into 
the Danube, in hopes of ſwimming to the other fide ; or elic they nes 
in the village without daring to leave it, and were even 0 deſtitute of thoutz ity 
as not to attempt any communication between the battalions. In ſhort, they 
ſeemed to continue there with no other view than to charge themſelves with 
the deſpicable province of making a brave ſet of battalions lay ee 
arms with reluctance, and ot ſurrendering to the enemy twenty ieven batta- 
lions and twelve ſquadrons of the beſt troops of France; which was lo nta- 
mous an action, that it would ſcarce be credited by poſterity, eſpecially when 
it is informed, that, except one brigadie! of foot, who was broke, all the 


other authors or ſpectators of this contemptible timidity were rewarded and 
advanced to ſtations of dignity. 
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right. But, before general Hompeſch returned from his 
chace, the right wing of the confederate army was perceived 
at ſome diſtance behind the elector; and, appearing to be 

art of his army marching in ſuch a manner, as might eabily 
have flanked them, had the duke immediately charged him, 
the duke, with great prudence, ſent out a party to view them, 
During this time, the elector continued marching off with 
great precipitation, till he reached the moraſs of Morle- 
lingen. 

The French horſe being entirely defeated, and the confe- 
derates maſters of all the ground, which was between the 
enemy's left and the village of Blenheim, the twenty-eight 
battalions and twelve ſquadrons of dragoons, which were in 
the village, found themſelves cut off trom the reſt of their 
army, and, deſpairing of being able to make their eſcape, 
after a weak attempt to repulſe the infantry, who ſurrounded 
them, capitulated about eight in the evening, laid down 
their arms, delivered their colours and ſtandards, and ſur— 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, on condition, that the 
officers ſhould not be ſearched. 

This defeat coſt the enemy, by their own accounts in ſeve- 
ral intercepted letters, forty thouſand men, in which number 
they included four or five thouſand loſt in their precipitate 
retreat. to the Black Foreſt, either by deſertion, or the pur- 
ſuit of the Huſſats or peaſants, who made a great ſlaughter of 
the ſtragglers. This computation does not ſeem improbable, 
confidering the number of priſoners taken, which exceeded 
thirteen thouſand, of whom above one thouſand two hundred 
were officers; that.ten French battalions on their right were 
cut in pieces, and above thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 
goous forced into the Danube, moſt of whom were drowned : 
That their left wing ſuffered very much, eſpecially the foot : 
That beſides ninety-five officers, who were found at Hochſtet, 
Dillingen and Lavingen ; and that the number of the wounded, 
whom they brought off from Ulm, were above ſeven thou- 
ſand men : The confederates gained above one hundred pieces 
of cannon, twenty-four mortars, one hundred and twenty - 
nine colours, one hundred and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſeven— 
teen pair of kettle- drums, three thoutand fix hundred tents, 
thirty-four coaches, three hundred laden mules, two bridges 
of boats, fifteen pontons, twenty-four barrels, and eight 
caſks of filver. But this ſucceſs coſt them four thouſand 
four hundred and eighty-five men killed, ſeven thouſand five 
hundred and twenty-five wounded, and two hundred and ſe— 
venty-three left or made priſoners. 

The emperor made great acknowledgments to the duke of 
Marlborough for this ſignal ſervice, and offered to make him 
a prince of the empire, which the duke ſaid he could not de- 
cently accept of, till he knew the queen's plcalure ; and, 
upan her conſenting to i., he was created a prince of the em- 
pire, and about a year after Mindelheim was atligned him for 
his principality, 

The ſucceſs of the battle having entirely changed the face 
of affairs in the empire, and ſaved the houle of Auſtria from 
ruin, the duke of Marlborough, being willing to loſe no 
time, and judging it more advantageous for the common 
cauſe to join all the confederate forces together, to ſtreighten 
the enemy as much as poſhble, and oblige them to abandon 
Germany, and repaſs the Rhine, ſent an expreſs to prince 
Lewis of Baden to leave the ſiege of Ingolditadt, and rejoin 
the army with the forces under his command ; conſidering, 
that not only that city, but the whole country of Bavaria muſt 
fall of courſe into the emperor's hands. The duke's and 
prince Eugene's opinion was confirmed by the example of 
the city of Augſburg, which the French abandoned, carry- 
ing with them tour hoſtages, as a ſecurity for two thouſand 

ſick and wounded men, whom they left in that place. The 
magiſtrates being aſſembled immediately after, ſent four de- 
puties to the duke of Marlborough to defire his protection; 
who anſwered them, that they had nothing to fear from the 
troops of her Britannic majeſty and the States General, which 


b Dr. Hare, in his Second letter to a Tory-member concerning the Ma- 
ungement of the War, p. 12. zd Edit. gives us this account of the duke's 
own deſigns in this campaign: “ Flanders, fays he, was, at the beginning 
of the war, a very bad part to attack France in; it was covered with ſo ſtrong 
a frontier. It was tor this reaſon, the duke of Marlborough looked out for 
another ſcene of action, and did all that could be done on his part towards 
it ; and therefore when he had in the two firſt campaigns driven the French 


from Nimeguen to Namur, and had ſet the Dutch at eaſe by the reduction of 


Guelder and Limburg, and cleared the Rhine by taking Bonne, he did not 
the third year content himſelf with walking up and down in the neighbourhood 
of Holland, where there was no proſpect of doing any thing to the purpoſe, 
but marched into the heart of Germany, forced the ſtrong poſt of Schellen- 
burg betore the end of June, which is the key of Bavaria; and, had the am- 
munition and artillery been ready, as the duke had been affured it was, he 
had marched directly to Munich, and, without the hazard of another battle, 
had in a fortnight's time not only extinguiſhed that fatal war, that threatned 
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were only ſent againſt the enemies of the empire and th, 
allies, And thereupon he ordered a detachment to marc 
and take poſſeſſion of that important place. Soon after nu 
ſhal de Tallard, with the priſoners of diſtinctiop, were , 
towards Hanau and Francfort under a guard of dragoons, 
the other priſoners were ſent into the adjacent places, 
On the 21ſt of Auguſt, the duke encamped at Scfellins-, 
within half a league of Ulm ; and the next day the governo, 
of Ulm, who apprehended a ſiege, ſent out of the town tos 
hundred and thirty priſoners, which the enemy had taken E 
Hochſtet, Dillengen, and other places, with a compylime, 
to the duke, that he would be pleaſed to take an Opportun 
to return an equal number; and, thoſe perions being Gr. 
mans, the duke ſent them to prince Eugene. On the > 41 
the duke, prince Eugene, and prince Lewis of Baden had! 
long conference, wherein they concerted the turther oper. 
tions of the campaign; and it was reſolved, that, ſceing th, 
enemy were returning towards the Rhine, all the confeder;; 
forces ſhould likewiſe march that way, except twenty-three 
battalions and ſome ſquadrons, which ſhould be left under th. 
command of general Thungen to carry on the liege of Ulm. 
In purſuance whereof, the confederate troops began thu 
march from the neighbourhood of Ulm, on the 26th of Ay. 
guſt, by different roads, to the general rendezvous of th; 
army which was appointed to be at Bruſchal near Philip{buro, 
From that day the confederate army was in motion till the 
of September, when a party of imperial horſe, having nj; 
ſome ſquadrons of the enemy, commanded by the duke 4 
Monfort, a major-general, who had been conducting fou 
batralions and a ſum of money into Landau, fell upon then 
with great vigour, and routed them, killing above one hug. 
dred upon the ſpot, taking ſeveral priſoners, and mortally 
wounding their commander. On the 12th, prince Lewis 6 
Baden marched towards Landau with the troops appointed to 
befiege that place; and the duke of Marlborough with Prince: 
Eugene came to the camp of Croon Weiffenburgh, in oder 
to cover the ſiege. The ſame night, the duke recur :n 
expreſs from general Thungen, importing, that, having 
formed the ſiege of Ulm, and received his great artillzr;, 
the garriſon beat a parley the 1oth, and the next day ſurren- 
dered that place upon honourable terms; which he was willing 
of grant, that no time might be loſt for the further execution 
to the projects of this campaign. The imperialiſts found in 
Ulm two hundred and twenty-two pieces of braſs cannon, 
twenty-five braſs mortars, one thouſand two hundred batte 
of powder, with a conſiderable quantity of proviſions, which 
was ſeaſonably applied to the carrying on the ſiege of Landat, 
which prince Lewis of Baden inſiſted on, as necetlary to f. 
cure the circles, Suabia in particular, from the excurtions of 
that garriſon. This was popular in Germany, and, thouya 
the duke did not approve it, he did not oppoſe it with a th? 
authority, that his great ſucceſs gave him. This was univer- 
ſally blamed, for, while France was in the coniternation, 
which their late great loſs brought them under, a more vigo- 
rous proceeding was like to have greater eflccts ; and, be 
ſides that the imperial army was ill-provided, the great charge 
of a ſiege was above their ſtrength. Prince Lewis ſuftcrcd 
much in his reputation for this undertaking : It was til 
which the French wiſhed for, and therefore it was ſuſpectec, 
that ſome ſecret practice had prevailed on that prince to p10: 
poſe it. It is certain, that he was jealous of the glory Hg! 
the duke of Marlborough had obtained, and in which him 
had no ſhare ; and it was believed, that if be had not gone 
beſiege Ingoldſtadt, the battle of Hochſtet had never 8 
fought. He was indeed ſo fierce a bigot in his religion, 
he could not bear the ſucceſſes of thole, whom he called He 
retics, and the exaltation which he thought hereſy might Hie 
upon it.” While the duke of Marlborough lay covering!“ 
ſiege, marſhal de Villeroy with bis army came and looked © 
him; but, as the ſoldiers of the confederates were exalted 
their ſucceſs, ſo the French were too much diſpirited vs 
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nothing leſs than the ruin of the whole empire, but had gained the che-’, 
over to the fide of the allies, who, could he have been perſuaded t0 . 
their intereſt his own, might have done the greateſt ſervice to the c 
cauſe, both in Germany and Flanders. But when that point was lo! * 
the inability of the Germans to make a ſiege had encouraged the we 
break off the treaty he had entered into, and the ſword had decides no 
of his country, what part did the duke of Marlborough take next? 9 
of returning to Flanders : No, he improved the reſt of that wondertu! 1 
paign to fuellitate the operations of the next in a part, where France 158 
more caſily attacked, He paſſed the Rhine before the end oi Aug 
made, or rather ſubmittet to the making the fiege of Landau b) * 
Lewis, while he covered it: And, that the unexpected length 0 1 
might not break his deſign, without waiting for the end of It, he py if 
with a body of troops to the Sang, ſurpriſed 'Treves, and potſefſed ao” 
other proper poſts tor erecting magazines, and opening die nent on Pals 


with the ſiege of Saar Lewis.“ their 
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leit loſſes to make any attack, or to put any thing to hazard, 
E order ro raiſe the ſiege, They retired back, and went into 
Qarters, and truſted to the bad ſtate of the imperial army, 
Eo were ill-provided and ill-ſupplied. The garrifon made 
Ius vigorous a defence, and drew out the ſiege to as great a 
gas ; 
Uengtb, as could be expected. Prince Lewis had neither 
_ Engineers or ammunition, and wanted money to provide 
en; fo that, if the duke had not ſupplied him, he mult 
„ie been forced to give it over. The king of the Romans 
me again, to have the honour of taking the place: But his 
„ WW: iviour there did not ſerve to raiſe his character; for he 
in WWE... no: often in the places of danger, and was content to 
i. Wok on at a great and ſafe diſtance. He was likewiſe conſtantly 
i, Wc: with prieſts, and ſuch a face of ſuperſtition and bigotry 
n eppeared about him, that it very much damped the hopes, 
. tr were given of him. However, on the 23d of Novem- 
. the beſiegers having lodged themſelves on the counter 
e ros both on the right and. left, and lufncient, breaches 
re Ng opened, the next morning the neceflary diſpoſitions 
tte Nite made for a general aſſault, and five thouſand men were 
Im, WS .c/111n:nded upon that ſervice, The befieged, being there- 
cir ſore reduced to this extremity, were obliged to beat a parley 
Au. Fscen ten and eleven o'clock, whereupon hoſtages were 
the changed, and the ca, ulation figned the ſame day, con- 
uo, WE bing of twenty-eight articles, which were in effect much 
ame as thoſe granted by the imperialiſts ro monfteur de 
at ie two years before, and by the French to the count de 
de WE [:ize the preceding campaign. On the 26th, the beſieged 
for: WE: 1rched out of Landau to the number of three thouſand four 
hem hundred, who ſurvived out of ſeven thouſand men, of whom 
oe garriſon conſiſted it the beginning of the ſiege. The 
rally of the Romans, having entered the place, found it re— 
; of WE (ic:d to a heap of rubbiſh, and having given the command 
| to ot it to the count de Frize, who had before maintained that 
inc: pod with great courage and ability, bis majeſty fet out tor 
1 Vienna, having ordered prince Eugene to ſettle the affairs of 
E Bavaria, and left to prince Lewis of Baden the diſpoſition of 
the forces on the Rhine. 
The confederates, omitting nothing that might advance 
ite glory, which they had already acquired in Bavaria, re- 
E {volved to proſecute the ſiege of Tracrbich. To which end, 
the duke of Marlborough marched towards the Moſelle with 


Ia considerable army, which he left under the command of 
non, e hereditary prince of Heſſe- Caſſel, as allo the direction of 
she attacks of that place. The callle was in ned in the be- 
nich ginning of November, and the approaches were carried with 
Ca, woch ſucceſs, that, on the 2 1ſt, the bettegers attempted to ſtorm 
% e. WWF it. But as they were climbing up the eminences (the rock, 
ns ot Joa which that fortreſs is built, proving very ſteep, and the 
oog WF weather exceedingly ſtormy) the garriſon made fo vigorous a 
1 ti defence, that the atlailants were obliged to retire with conſi- 
wer- Lerable loſs. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, the 
tien, WF prince of Heſſe was reſolved to carry on the ſiege with the 
rige. WG vinolt vigour; and, on the 2oth of December obliged the 
„be garriſon to ſurrender on honourable conditions. The con- 
arge iecerates met with a great deal of difficulty and oppoſition in 
Nee the attack; and the baron de Trogne, the States chief 
tat engineer, was ſhot by the prince of Hetle's ſide, as he was giv- 
ct s the neceſſary directions; and they had above a thouland 
ens killed or wounded. 
yhich Daring the fiege of Traerbach the duke of Marlborough 
ent to the court of Pruſſia, to negociate, that eight thou- 
1c 1 BE Pruſſians might be ſent to Italy next campaign, to ſerve 
be tutte ſor the relief of the duke of Savoy, under the com- 
„ thi mand of prince Eugene. He was received at Berlin, and all 
He WR other places, through which he paſled, with the higheſt re— 
che ect; and thence he proceeded to the court of Hanover, 
g ll nere he arrived on the firſt of December, and thence con- 
ed 0! 'nued his journey to the Hague, where he was congratulated 
1 v1 by the deputies of the States General, upon his victories at 
| wit *hcllenberg and Hochſtet, and was as much conſidered and 
oy F omitted to in Holland, as if he had been their Stadtholder. 
N | pd which he was in among them, was very happy 
om batnem, and was, indecd, neceilary at that time, for keep- 
oth ng down their factions and animoſities, which were riſing in 
" * Province, and in moſt of their towns. Only Amſter- 
1 . abide it was the moſt lenſible of the common danger, ſo 
1 2 lntle wn ns e within itſelf, but it contributed not a 
1 WY TIED. ry he reſt 8 _ was chiefly e 
* eg "ww og arlborough's prudent management; who, 
be fie at bo ed all matters relating to the enſuing campaign, 
hon 3 tor England, and arrived at London the 11th of 
" bel. o Occurrences in Brabant and Flanders this campaign 

the! "a no conſiderable importance. As the great bodies 


2 1uch violent motion in Bavaria, which was the theatre 
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of the war, little, beſides the protection of the country on 
each fide, was intended here. However, on the fittt of 
June, monſieur Auverquerque decamped from the ncigh- 
bourhood of Maeſtricht, and marched directly towards the 
enemy, who, being ſurprized at this motion, and unwilling 
to hazard a battle, after they were prevented in their defion 
upon 'Tongeren, marched about, and got into their lines. Ge. 
neral Dopff, perceiving them to be in tome diforder, advanced 
with thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, and forced the 
French lines with little oppoſition. But a council of war be- 
ing called, It was thought not adviſcable for him to continue 
in that poſt, leſt the enemy ſhould fall upon his detachment 
with a ſuperior force, before the reſt of the army could come 
up; fo that he had not continued there above three hours, 
before he quitted the lines, and rc;oined the army, On the 
firſt of July, the baron de Trogne was detached with a con- 
fiderable body of men, who marched towards Liege, and 
monſieur Auverquerque followed him. On the «th, the 
baron being reinforced from Liege and Huy, he advanced to 
the enemies lines, which he entered at eight in the morn— 
ing, and took pott at Meordorp. Nlonſicur Auverquerqus 
endeavoured to ſuſtain him; but this « nterprize had no better 
ſucceſs than the former; for, the rivers Herk and Demer 
overflowing, and retarding the march of the army, it was 
judged impoſſible to come up ſoon enough to fupport 
hin, upon Which, he retired out of the lines the lame 
CYo ning. | 

Upon the ſecond of July, a body of nine thouſand Dutch 
troops, commanded by general Spaar, appeared before Bruges, 
and were warmly received by the cannon of the rown. In 
the evening they raiſed batteries, and the next morning be— 
gan to throv bombs, carcaſtes, and red- hot bullets into the 
place, which did great execution, ſeveral houſes being en— 
tirely demoliſhed, and others very much ſhattered. Where— 
upon the inhabitants, to prevent farther miſchief, offered to 
pay ſix hundred thouſand guilders in fix months time, which 
the Baron accepted, and fo retired to Maldeghem. On the 
224, the army, under monficur Auverquerque, pafſed the 
Macſe, and advanced to Namur, which they bombarded 
from the 26th to the 29th, ſetting on fire their magazines, 
and doing very great damage to the inhabitants. The loſs 
ſuſtained by the Dutch was very inconſiderable, though the 
garriſon fired furiouſly all the time from their cannon and 
mortars. During theſe hoſtilities, a detachment of horle 
and toot was ſent up to Dinant, where they took poſt, and 
part of them patled over from thence into the country be— 
tween the Sambre and Maeſe, which ſtruck fuch a terror 
into the neighbouring country, that they exacted from thence 
great contributions. About the fame time, the Dutch forces 
made themſelves maſters of fort Iſabella, and demoliſh— 
edit. 

The elector of Bavaria, who had retired to Bruſſels after 
his misfortunes, formed, at the end of the campaign, a pto- 
ject of ſurprizing general Auverquerque, hoping, by that 
means, in ſome meaſure, to repair the diſadvantages, which 
he had ſuſtained in Bavaria. For this purpoſe he ordered all 
his forces, with a great number of waggons, to join at IJirle— 
mont. The French court, being apprehenfive of the clec— 
tor's defigns, ſent marſhal de Villeroy -to watch his motions, 
and to prevent an engagement, unleſs he had a very fair 
proſpect of a return ot better fortune. At his arrival in the 
army, he was ſurprized to ſee monficur Auverquerque wait- 
ing in his camp at Borch-loen, ready to receive them. This 
obliged him to repreſent to the elector the difficulties of at- 
tacking the confederates; the advantage of their camp; the 
bravery of their troops, encouraged by the ſuccels of their 
affairs in Germany ; and the ill conſequences, which the lots 
of a battle would be attended with. The clector, who was 
oppretled with diſgraces, was determined on nothing but re- 
venge, and inſiſted upon an engagement. The marſhal, after 
a very warm debate with him on that ſubject, told him, that 
he would not march ; and to put an end to the diſpute pro- 
duced the king's order. The eleCtor, being thus truſtrated 
in his defig:'s, returned to Bruſſcls, his former feat of plea— 
ſure and gallantry. ; 

At ſea, this ſummer, our affairs were carried on much 
more doubtfully than at land. Sir George Rooke ſailed into 
the Streights, where he reckoned he was ſtrong enough tor 
the Toulon ſquadron, which was then abroad in the Medi- 
terranean. Soon after that a ſtrong ſquadron from Brett 
paſſed by Liſbon into the Streights. Mr. Methuen, the Eng- 
liſh embaſlador in Portugal, apprehending, that if theſe [Wa 
ſquadrons ſhould join to attack Sir George Rooke, it would 
not -be poſſible for him to fight againſt ſo great a force, ſent 
a man of war, which that admiral had left at Liſbon, with 
ſome particular orders, which made the Captain very un will- 
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ing to carry the meſſage ; but the embaſſador promiſed to in- 
demnify him. The captain failed through the French fleet, 
and brought this important advertiſement to fir George Rooke, 
who told him, that on this occafion he would paſs by his not 
obſerving his orders, but that for the future, he would find 
the ſafeſt courſe was to obey orders. Upon this, fir George 
ſtood out of the way of the French towards the mouth of the 
Streights, and there met fir Cloudeſly Shovel with a ſqua- 
dron of our beſt ſhips, with which being reinforced, he 
ſailed up the Streights again, being now in a condition to en- 
gage the French. He came betore Barcelona, where the 
prince of Hefle- Darmſtadt aſſured him, there was a ſtrong 
party ready to declare for king, Charles, as it was certain, 
there was a diſpoſition in many to do it. But fir George 
would not ſtay above three days before that city; ſo that the 
motions within the town, and the diſcoveries which many 
made of their inclinations, had almoſt proved fatal to them. 
He anſwered, when preſſed to ſtay a few days more, that his 
orders were poſitive; and that he muſt fail towards Nice, 
which it was believed the French intended to beftege, But, 
as he was failing that way, he received advice, that the 
French had made no advances in that deſign; and therefore 
he turned his courſe weſtward, and came in fight of the French 
fleet, ſailing from Breſt to Toulon. The advantage, which 
he had, was ſo viſible, that it was expected, he would have 
made towards the enemy, but he did not. What orders he 
had was not known, for the matter never came under exa— 
mination. The French got to Toulon, and he ſteered another 
way. The whole French fleet was then together in that har- 
bour, for though the Toulon ſquadron had been out before, 
it was then in port. A very happy accident had preſerved a 
rich fleet of merchant ſhips from Scanderoon, under the con- 
voy of three or four frigates, from falling into their hands. 
The French fleet lay in their way in the bay of Tunis; and 
nothing could have ſaved them from being taken, but that, 
which happened in the critical minute, in which they needed 
it. A thick fog covered them all the while that they were 
ſailing by that bay, ſo that they had no apprehenſion of the 
danger they were in, till they had patled it. 

Sir George Rooke, as he failed back, fell in upon Gibral- 
tar, which, in a council of war, held July 17, about ſeven 
leagues to the eaſtward of Tetuan, it was reſolved to attack. 
Four days after, the fleet got into the bay, and one thouſand 
eight hundred marines, Engliſh and Dutch, with the prince 
ot Heſſe Darmſtadt at their head, were put on ſhore, on 
the neck of land to the northward of the town, to cut off any 
communication with the country. 'The prince, having thus 
poſted his men, ſent a ſummons to the governor to ſurrender 
the place for the ſervice of his catholic majeſty ; which he 
refuſing, the admiral, the next day, gave orders, that the 
ſhips, which had been appointed to cannonade the town, 
under the command of rear-admiral Byng and rear-admiral 
Vanderduſſon, as allo thoſe, which were to batter the South- 
mole-head, commanded by captain Hicks in the Yarmouth, 
ſhould range themi-lves accordingly. But, the wind blowing 
contrary, they could not poſhbly get into their places till the 
day was ſpent. In the mean time, to amuſe the enemy, 
captain Whitaker was ſent in with, ſome boats, who burnt a 
French privateer of twelve guns at the Old Mole. On the 
23d, ſoon after break of day, the ſhips being all placed, the 
admiral gave the fignal for beginning the cannonade, which 
was performed with very great fury, above fifteen thouſand 
ſhot being made in five or fix hours time againſt the town, 
ſo that the enemy were ſoon driven from their guns, eſpe— 
cially at the South-mole-head. Whereupon, the admiral 
confidering, that by gaining that fortification they ſhould 
of conſrquence reduce the town, ordered captain Whita- 
ker, with all the boats armed, to endeavour to poſleſs him— 
ſelf of it ; which was performed with great expedition. But 
captain Hickes and captain Jumper, who lay next the Mole, 
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between the Mole ard the town, and poſſeſſed theniſelyes of 
many of the enemy's cannon ; upon which the governo ds 
ſired to capitulate, and ſurrendered upon honourable tering 
This fact is related by an eminent hiſtorian, with that ſes 
cumſtances, that, after the admiral had bombarded the ny 
to very little purpoſe, and with little hopes of luceeſ:, (2 
bold men ventured to go aſhore in a place, where jt daz * 
thought poſſible to chmb up the rocks; and yet they {... 
ceeded in it; and, when they had got up, they ſaw thy . 
the women of the town were come out, according to hat 
ſuperſtition, to a chapel there, to implore the Virgin's bote 
tion. They ſeized on them, and that contributed not a 13... 
to diſpoſe thoſe in the town to ſurrender, which they 0... 
the 24th, and they had leave to ſtay or go as they ple len 
and, in caſe they ſtaid, they were aſſured of protection“ 
their religion and every thing elſe, for the prince of H. 
who was to be their governor, was a papiſt. Bur ten 
went away with the {mall garriſon, that had defend 
place. The prince of Heſſe, with the marines, why were 
board the fleet, poſſeſſed himſelf of the place; and Fs 
were furniſhed out of the ttores, that went with t!;, f þ 
with every thing, that was necetlary for their ſub{ilience ,, 
defence; and a regular method was laid down of ſupytving 
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Sir George Rooke, after he had ſupplied Gibraltar, (aileg 
again into the Mediterranean, and, in conjunction with u. 
Dutch fleet under vice admiral Callemburg, met off late, 
the count de Thoulouſe with the whole French fleet, which 
was much fuperior to the Englith in number, and had: mig 
gallies with them, that were ot great ule. Sir George Rog! 
called a council of war, in which it was refolved ty now 
the enemy; but there was not due care taken to turnith | 
the ſhips with a ſufficient quantity of powder, {or ſome bad 
waſted a gicat part of their ſtock of ammunition before Gly 
raltar ; however they had generally twenty-five rounds, und 
it had ſeldom happened, that ſo much powder was ſpent in an 
action at ſea, On the 12th of Auguſt, as the two Heis cg. 
gaged, fir Cloudeſly Shovel advanced with his ſquadron tos 
cloſe fight, for it was the maxim of our ſeamen to foh: 
as near as they could; and he had the advantage, i 
the enemy's van gave way in no little confulion, 45 Cid 
their rear ſoon after, being no leſs vigorouſly attacked hy the 
Dutch. But the enemies being very ſtrong inthe center, cn! 
ſome of the Engliſh ſhips being obliged to go out of the | v4 
for want of ſhot (occaſioned by the great expence of it a: 
Gibraltar) ſeveral of fir George Rooke's own {quadron fut 
ed very much. About ſeven in the evening, one ot th 
French admiral's ſeconds advanced out of the line, and beg. 
a cloſe fight with the St. George, commanded by fir 0 
Jennings, but, notwithſtanding the St. George had already {1- 
fered much, ſhe met with ſuch rough treatment, that ib» |; 
difficulty enough to rejoin the line, after the loſs ot bot! 
captains and many of her men. The engagement contin. 
till night parted them, and, if the French had come to a nc 
engagement next day, it might have been fatal, fince n 
of our ſhips were without ſhot, whil!t others had enough! 
to ſpare, In this long and hot action there was no (hip 9: 
either fide, that was taken, ſunk, or burnt, The Eugen 
made a ſhew the next day of preparing for a ſecond cg 
ment, but the enemy bore off, to the great joy of our fes, 
The French ſuffered much in the action, and went into Jo. 
lon fo diſabled, that they could not be put in a condition t9 
go to ſea again in many months. They left the fea, as !l! 
field of battle, to the Engliſh; ſo that the honour ot 11: 
action remained with us, though the nation was not great') 
elated with the news of a drawn battle at ſea with the French; 
It was long before a certain account of the action was broug?! 
to England; but the modeity, with which the French ki" 
wrote of it to the archbiſhop of Paris, put us out of al: feats, 
for, whereas the French ſtile was very boaſting of thelt fs. 
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had puſhed on ſhore with their pinnaces and ſome other cefles, in this caſe it was only ſaid, that the action was to hs 
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-Y boats, before the reſt could come up. Whereupon the advantage. From that cold expreſſion the Engliſh conciv”' 
44 enemy ſprung a mine, which blew up the fortification ed, that the victory was on their fide, When the full accu 
A about the Mole, killed two lieutenants, and about forty was ſent home from our fleet, the partialities on both fich 
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men, and wounded about ſixty. However, our men kept 
polleſſion of the great platform, of which they had made 
themſelves maſters; and, captain Whitaker landing with the 
reſt of the ſeamen, who had been ordered upon this ſervice, 
they advanced, and took a redoubt or ſmall baſtion, half way 


+ Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's letter on this occaſion was as follows: 


& This brings news of my health, and that we are on our way homeward : 
That which ſends us home 10 ſoon, is a very ſharp engagement we have had 
with the French: Our number of ſhips that fought in the line of battle were 


pretty equal: I think they were forty-nine, and we fifty-three; but ſir 


George Rovke reſerved ſome of the fifty gun ſhips, to oblerye if they at- 


appeared very fignally, The tories magnified this 55 ' 
victory; but perſons ſkilled in naval affairs, differed ms“ 
in their ſentiments, about fir George Rooke's conduct 1" (4 
action, ſome not only juſtifying, but extolling it as much 
others condemned it i. 


tempted any thing with their gallies, of which they had twenty-four. 2 
flups did exceed in bigneſs. I judge they had ſeventeen thice deck (ut 
and we had but ſeven. The battle began on Sunday the 13th. ſhank, Me 
after ten in the morning, and in the center and rear of the flect u — 1 
till night parted; but in the van oFthe fleet, where I commandech, it ww 
by fir John Leake, we having the weather-gage, gave me an Opport:; 


. ; N. ed? 
coming 45 nar as I pleaſed, which was within piſtol ſhot, bete gu 
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dit George Rooke, after the engagement, ſailed to Gib- 
har, Where he ſtayed eight days to refit ; and, baving ſup— 
leg that place with men and proviſions, failed from thence, 
ad returned home with the great ſhips, leaving behind him 
tet) men of war, under the command of fir John Leake, 
Ib for the defence of the coaſt of Portugal, and to be in 
{neſs to ſuccour Gibraltar, if there ſhould be occaſion. 
he ſucceſs of affairs in Portugal this year was by no 
L.-4ns anſwerable to the expectation of the allies. 

| After ſeveral councils of war held in the preſence of their 
oli and Portugueſe majeſties, which paſſed not without 
Le diſputes between duke Schomberg and the Portugueſe 
Eris and miniſters ; the auxiliary forces of England and 
und began to land, the 16th of March, N. S. Duke 
Fnomberg had warmly inſiſted, that theſe auxiliaries might 
Weep in a body; urging the inconveniengics, that might at- 
Lad their ſeparation. | But the king of Portugal, being un- 
Killing to truſt the defence of the frontier towns to his raw 
A undiſciplined troops, and there happening ſome coldneſs 
on the Engliſh general and monticur Fagel, who com— 
nech the Dutch forces, at their very firſt interview, the 
ich infantry had their quarters aſſigned in Olivenza, El- 
Portalegre, and other places in the province of Alentejo; 
the Dutch were ſent up the Tagus towards Abrantes. 
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Ling of Portugal, by his treaties with England and 
} Ww 

band dragoons ot theſe two nations; but, whilit the King of 
Cn, Charles, was detained in Holland and England by 
Loy winds, the French embaflador in Portugal, with 
E.:it induſtry, bad bought up the horſes of that kingdom; 
© at, moſt of the horſes which his Portugueſe majeſty's 
ncers afterwards provided for the Englith and Dutch aux- 
hlnties, being neither of a ſize nor ſtrength fit for ſervice, 
erce one third partof the troopers and dragoons were myunt- 
Fed this campaign. Neither was there better proviſion made 
tr fick foldiers, who, after fo tedious a paſſage, could not 
t be very numerous, and of whom many died for want of 
\tendance and necetfuries. Another cauſe of the ill ſueceſs 
& the campaign was, that, though the king of Portugal 
Ch imiclt cxprefied the beſt intentions poſſible, he was much 
lererned by his miniſters, who were all in the French in— 
. They had an army, but they had no preparations 
tor taking the ſield; nor could they bring their troops toge— 
Ether, for want of proviſions and carriages. The forms of 
their government made them very flow, and not cafily acceſ- 
üble. They were too proud to confels, that they wanted 
any thing, when they had nothing; and too indolent to exert 
themſelves, in order to execute what was in their power to 
do; and the king's ill health furniſhed them with an excule 
tor every thing, that was defective and out of order, The 
prieſts, both in Spain and Portugal, were fo univerſally in 
tne French intereſt, that even the houſe of Auſtria, which 
had been formerly ſo much in their favour, was now in dif- 
grace with them. Their alliance with heretics, and their 
bringing over an army of them to maintain their pretenſions, 
had made all their former ſervices be forgotten. The go- 
verning body at Rome did certainly engage all their zcalots 


and, had engaged to furniſh horſes to mount the caval- 


„ 
2 


zm, through which means, and God's aſſiſtance, the enemy declined us. 
08 the run in leis than four hours, by winch tune we had little 
gallies towed off their lame ſhips and others as they pleaſed ; 
the 2dmiral of the white and blue, wüh whom we fought, had ſeven 
es tending upon kin. As ſoon as the enemy got out of the reach of our 
118, and the battle continuing pretty hot a-ſtern, and fome of our - ſhips in 
4dmrat's ſquadron towing out of the line, which I underſtood afterwards, 
tor want of ſhot, I ordered all the ſhips of my divition to flack all their 
lic, to cloſe the line in the center ; this working had that good effect, that 
eve! Lot the enemies ſhips a-ſtern, which had kept their line, having their 
FS and forc-fails fer, ſhot up a-breaſt of us, as the rcar-udmiral of the 
PATE and blue, and tome of his diviſion ; and the vice-admiral of the white, 
ns ſome of his diviſion ; but they were fo warmly received, before they got 
2 wondlice, that with their boats a-head, and their ſpiit-fails ſet, they tow- 
tom us without giving us the opportunity of firing at them. 
„„ Le ſhips that ſuffered moſt in my divition, were the Lenox, Warſpight, 
ry, and Swittſure; the reſt eſcaped pretty well, and 1 the beſt of all; 
4 noh [ never took greater pains in all my lite to be ſoundly beaten ; tor I 
5 my ſails, and rowed with three boats a-head, to get along ſide with 
** miral of the vv lite and blue ; but he out-failing me, ſhunned fighting, 
"Rh" along-ſide ot the little ſhips: notwithſtanding, the engagement Was 
ef "Ps and, I think, the like between two fleets never had been in any 
. | here is hardly a ſhip, that muſt not ſhift one mait, and lome muſt 
0 hs ; a great many have luffered much, but none more than ſir George 
MX and captain Jennings in the St. George. God ſend us well home: I 
cb We have not three ſpare top-moſts, nor three fiſhes in the fleet, and I 
PN ten jury-maſts now up. After the fight, we lay two days in 
eh ic enemy, prepat ing for a ſecond engage: nent, but the enemy de- 
«and ſiood from us in the night.” 
8 expreſſes himiclf thus : i The e Rough yy 
"Pas ar from being deciſive, not a ſhip being loſt on either fide. is 
enemy were ſuperior to us both in weight and number; and, 


honey 1 | 
der many among us blamed the conduct of the admiral, he came oft, 
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every where to ſupport that intereſt, which was ſo determin- 
ed on the deſtruction of hereſy, The Engliſh and Dutch 
generals were likewiſe upon ill terms with the Portugueſe. 
Duke Schomberg, by his title of captain general of the queen 
of Great Britain's forces in Portugal, ought certainly to have 
commanded, at lealt, all the Engliſh and Dutch auxiliaries ; 
And it had been no bad policy in the king of Portugal to have 
made him likewiſe commander in chicf of all his forces; a 
poit, which the duke's father had formerly executed in that 
Kingdom with ſuch ſucceſs, that he reſcucd the crown of 
Portugal from the Spaniards, and fixed it in the family, 
that wear it at preſent. But though few, if any, of the 
Portugueſe otticers had the nece{lary qualifications to be made 
generals; yet the king of Portugal would not break the eſta— 
bliſhed rule of that Kingdom, whereby the governors of pro- 
vinces command in chief all the troops within their diſtricts, 
He had, indeed, made duke Schomberg velt-marſhal-general 
of the Portuguele forces ; bur then his conferring the ſame 
dignity upon monfieur Fagel, general of the Dutch forces, 
rather leflened than honoured the duke, and made Fapel un- 
willing to obey one, to whole level the king of Portugal bad 
raiſed him; ſo that there was little concurrence of councils 
and deſigns between theſe two generals, To all this may be 
added, that a French lady, married to the duke of Cadaval, 
the principal perſon in the court of Portugal, was not a little 
inſtrumental in retacding the preparations for the canpaipn. 
Upon information, that the auxiliaries, which the king of 
France had ſent to his grandſon Philip V, conſiſted, for the 
molt part, of Iriſh foldiers; duke Schomberg, purſuant to 
the queen's wartant, publithed a proclamation, promiſing 
her gractous pardon to all ſuch of her ſubjects, who, being 
now in the fervice of her enemies, would quit the fame, to 
come over to Charles III. king of Spain, or any other of her 
majeſty's allies ; and that ſuch oi them, as were qualified to 
ſet ve in her majefty's forces, ſhould be received and entertain— 
cd in the {ame quality, as they enjoyed in the ſervice they 
left: And that tuch as, by reaſon of their religion, could 
not ſerve in ber majeſty's forces, ſhould be employed in the 
ſervice of the king of Spain, or of ſuch other of her majeſty's 
allies, where they ſhould beſt like.“ Charles III. and the 
king of Portupal publ:ſhed likewiſe their teſpective manifeſ- 
tocs; the firſt ſetting forth his title to the crown of Spain, 
and promifing ** his pardon to all fuch of his ſubjects, as 
ſhould declare for him within three montNs time:“ The 
other“ juſtifying his Portugueſe majeſty's taking up arms, 
to reſtore the liberty of the Spanith nation opprefled by the 


power of France, and to aftert the right of his catholic ma- 


jeſty, Charles III. to that monarchy.” Their majeſties had 
intended to be in a _readiacts to enter Spain by the middle 
of May, but it was the beginning of June before they reach- 
ed Santarem, where they continued the reſt of the ſpring— 
campaign. 

The pofleſſor of the crown of Spain, ſtiled by the allies 
duke of Anjou, though the laſt in proclaiming war, was yet 
the firſt in maintaining his title by the ſword; and, having 
invaded Portugal before his enemies were in a condition to 
oppoſe him, the duke of Berwick, his general, (who began 


when all things are impartially conſidered, much better than could have been 
expected, Both fides clauned a victory, which in truth neither of them 


had ; both pretending to ſeck out the other, and to come to a lecond engage- 


ment, for which neither of them cared; and the want of ſuflicient anumunt- 
tion, on our tide, argued a weaknets, to fay no worſe, and ougat not caſily 
to be pardoned,” In a letter from an officer on board the flect in this en- 
gagement, are theſe words: * All the while we were daring the enemy, we 
went on the careen, by turns, to ſtop our ſhot-holes ; fo that had they en- 
gazed a-ſecond time, we muſt have engaged them board and board, and 
either have carried them, or ſunk by their tides, In a word, we were obliged 
to leave them, leſt they ſhonld ſuſpect our weaknels, and force us to be 
deſperate.” | 

During the action, were killed and wounded of the Engliſh two thouſand 
three hundred and tifty-eight ; of the Dutch four hundred; br Andrew 
Lenke, captain of the Grafton, captain Cow of the Ranelaugh, lieutenant 
Jennings of the St, George, the third lieutenant of the Shrewſbury, and the 
firſt lieutenant of the Lenox, were all the olticers of their rank that were 
killed; captain Myngs, captain Baker, captain Kirkton, captain Jumper, 
captain Myghels, licutenant Ediſbury, and lieutenant Leſtock, wee wound- 
ed, as were two lieutenants of the Barfleur, and the chyplain, ſeven or eight 


licutcnants more, three maſters, and about as many boat{wains and cat pen- 


ters. 

On the French fide were killed the baily of Lorrain, commodore of a 
ſquadron, and the count de Tholouſe's ſecond ; five captains, of which three 
were knights, a commiſſiry of marines, tix yeutenants, and hive fea enſiyns. 
Among the latter, the marſhal de Chatcauregnault's lon, and the ficur de 
Bolem Villers, the count de Tholouſc's gentleman ; the count himfelt was 
wounded in the forehead, ſhoulder, and thigh ; the count de Relingnes had 
his leg ſhot off; the marquis de Herbault, intendant of the fleet; montieut 
du Cafle; commodore ot a ſquadron ; monheur de Chateauregnauit ; the 
count de Philepaux, the count de Cominyes, monſieur de Vatincourt, the 
count de Thoulouſe's ſecretary, ſeven captains, eight lieutenants, and avout 
one hundred and fitty other officers were wounded. 
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to ſhine there, though he had paſſed elſewhere for a man of 
no very great character) took the town of Sogura by a ſtrata- 
gem, and ſo intimidated the governor of Salva-terra, that he 
delivered up the place without making any defence, and con- 
ſented, that himſelf and his garriſon thould remain priſoners 
of war. From Salva-terra the Spaniards advanced farther 


into the country, and without any reſiſtance made themſelves 


maſters of Cebreros. Pera Garcia ſtood ſome diſcharges of 
cannon, and then ſurrendered to count d'Aguilar, The in- 
habitants of Zebredo abandoned the place at the approach 
of the Spaniſh troops; and the town of Ihana la Viella, re- 
jecting the ſummons of don Joſeph Salazar and the marquis 
de Payſegur, was ſtormed and carried ſword in hand. About 
the ſame time, the marquis de Jeoffreville, having entered 
Portugal on the fide of Almeida, put ſeveral villages under 
military execution; the prince Tſercloes de Tilly, having 
advanced to Aonches, raiſed great contributions round about, 
whilſt the marquis de Villadarias penetrated into Portugal 
another way. 'Theſe uninterrupted ſucceſſes of the Spaniards 
caſt the Portugueſe into great conſternation ; and general 
Gagel, who was poſted at Caſtel-branco with four Dutch 
battalions, not thinking himſelf ſafe in that place, retired 
towards Abrantes with two battalions. The other two he 
poſted at Sovreira Formoſa, where they were ſoon after at- 
tacked by the duke of Berwick, and, after a brave defence, 
molt of them taken priſoners, with major-general Welderen. 
After this ſucceſs, the duke of Berwick paſſed the Tagus, 
Joined another body of Spaniards commanded by prince 
Tlerclaes de Tilly, and king Philip being arrived in the 
army, inveſted Portalegre, the inhabitants of which forced 
the garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and amongſt them an 
Engliſh regiment of foot commanded by colonel Stanhope. 
From thence king Philip brought his victorious army before 
Caſtel-davide, which, though almoſt an open town, yet re- 
fuſcd to open her gates, the garriſon being encouraged to 
defend themſelves by the reſolution of the Engliſh regiment 
of lieutenant- general Stuart, commanded by licutenant-colo- 
nel Huſſey. By this time king Charles and the king of 
Portugal being come to Santetem, it was reſolved, that the 
marquis das Minas, governor and general of the arms of the 
province of Beira, ſhould make an irruption into Spain, and 
by that diverſion endeavour to draw king Philip's forces from 
before Caſtel-davide. The marquis having gathered a body 
of about fifteen thouſand men, marched accordingly towards 
the Tagus; took by ſtorm a Spaniſh place in Caſtile, called 
Fuente Grimaldo ; defeated a body of French and Spaniards, 
commanded by don Ronquillo; and made himſelf maſter of 
Manſcinto. But though king Philip ſent the duke of Ber- 
wick with a ſtrong detachment to obſerve the Portugueſe, 
and it was from thence conjectured, that he would give over 
the attack of Caſtel-davide; yet the duke of Berwick, find- 
ing, that the marquis das Minas did not move forwards, re- 
turned ſoon after before Caſtel-davide. Hereupon colonel 
Huſley propoſed to the Portugueſe to retire into the caſtle, 
and defend it to the laſt extremity; but the militia opened 
the gates to the Spaniards, and ſo the whole garriſon were 
made priſoners of war. The weather being, by this time, 
exccedingly hot, king Philip fent his wearied troops into 

uarters of refreſhment ; and, not thinking it poſſible to 
preſerve all his conqueſts, ordered his men to abandon them, 
except Maroan and Salva-terra, and to raze the walls of 
Portalegre, Caſtel-davide, and ſome other towns. About the 
ſame time the remainder of the Engliſh forces marched from 
Alentejo in the province of Beira, and the Portugueſe and 
Dutch into quarters of refreſhz1ent about Pena Major. 

Thus affairs went on very unſucceſsfully in Portugal, ſo 
that it was thought, if the duke of Berwick had followed 
his advantages, nothing could have hindered his marching to 
Liſbon. The enemies ſucceſs gave no ſmall uneafineſs in 
England, and duke Schomberg, finding his advice had not 
that weight it deſerved with the Portugueſe, was defirous to 
quit a loſing game. Upon which, the queen reſolved to be- 
ſtow the command of her forces in Portugal on the earl of 
Galway ; who having accepted of it, more in ſubmiſſion to 
the queen's command, than out of any great proſpect or hope 
of ſucceſs, repreſented the neceſſity of augmenting the forces 
and the train of artillery, All his demands wero readily com- 
plied with, and four thouſand men ordered to be ſent to 
Portugal from England and Ireland, the States-General hav- 
ing agreed to lend thither a proportionable number of their 
forces, The earl having embarked at Portſmouth on board 
the Tartar man of war, with ſeveral French engineeers and 
voluntiers, in eight days failing, ſafely arrived at Liſbon, 
where duke Schomberg reſigned to hinthe command of the 
Engliſh forces. Abaut a month after, the earl, having review- 


ed the Portugueſe and auxiliary forces, marched them g, 6 ept 


the little river Coa, and encamped near Almeida. (), ,, 17 
20th ob. September, the two kings of Spain and Portyy W” 
came to the army with defign to invade Caſtile; but, ,,.” WM". 
they reached the river Agueda, which they intended :, ., t 
near Caſtel Rodrigo, they found the oppoſite banks ſo , _ 
guarded by the Spaniards, commanded by the duke «f ;,. x 
wick, that they did not think it adviſeable to hazard the 1, E en 
of their whole army; and ſo, retiring farther into the +... » , 
tories of Portugal, they ſent their troops into winter-quane Wi $ * 
On the other hand, the Spaniards, were ſo weakened by 1, Wi nk? 


detachments ſent under the command of the marquis de y; wu 

ladarias, to attempt the retaking of Gibraltar, that they ys... lor B 
* . * 

contented to defend their own country, and had no thoughn 


of invading Portugal; ſo that things were quiet on tig. = 
frontiers all the remaining part of the. year. | 

The Spaniards had drawn all the forces they had in aA Ver 
luſia and Eſtremaduta together, to retake Gibraltar; and e 
marquis de Villadarias had with him ſome French to WW... 
with ſome engineers of that nation, who were chicgy :«,,M — 
on, and were ſent from France to carry on the fiege, Tj; 1. at 
gave ſome diſguſt to the Spaniards, who were fo abſur ;, g 
their pride, that, though they could do nothing for they, Leafy 
ſelves, and indeed knew not how to ſet about it, yer cou! BG 1,je + 
not bear to be taught by others, or to ſee themſelves o, cou 


by them. The fiege was continued for four months, durirs that 
which time, the prince of Heſſe had many occaſions gir ces. 


him to diſtinguiſh himſelf very eminently, both as to Go 
courage, conduct, and indefatigable application. Conv, WF who 
came frequently from Liſbon with ſupplies of men and hee 
viſions, which the French were not able to hinder or it. bs: 
cept. Monſieur de Pointis at laſt came with a {quacz, tet 
of twenty French ſhips, and lay long in the bay, ig RP oh 
what could be done by ſea, while the place was pretted |; prin 
land. Upon that, a much ſtronger ſquadron was tent tron WF zn: 
Litbon, under the command of fir John Leake and rear-:. pire 
miral Vander-Daflon, to relieve the place, and raiſe tte 
ſiege, who arrived in the bay of Gibraltar on the gth of WM ror 
October. In the mean while, marſhal de Tefle, who was WWF ke 
ſent by the court of France, which was diffatisfied with tt: he y 
conduct of the marquis de Villadarias, had no better {ucce's WF bein 
at land than that general; ſo that the enemy was at la! WF the 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. imp 

In Italy the duke of Savoy had a melancholy campaign, cou 
loſing place after place; but he ſupported his affairs wi WF that 
great conduct, and ſhewed a firmneſs in his misfortunes, WF Th 
beyond what could have been imagined, Vercelli and Iva i ſup 
gave the duke of Vendoſme the trouble of a tedious fiege: Yet 


They defended themſelves againſt him as long as poſſible. WWF trea 
The duke of Savoy's army was not ſtrong enough to j refe 
theſe ſieges; ſo that both places fell at laſt into the enen it 
hands. The French had not troops both to carry on iii! WW fon 


war, and to leave garriſons in thoſe places; for which rea Zei 
they demoliſhed the fortifications, After they had ſuccect we 
ſo far, they ſat down before Verue in the end ot October. ect 


The ,duke of Savoy poſted his army at Creſceniino, ove! WF Ch; 
againſt it, on the other fide of the PO: He had a bridged He., 


communication; he went often into the place during the | reli 
ſiege, to ſce and animate his men, and to give the necellary fea 
orders. The fick and wounded were carried away, and fte 
men put in their ſtead. This fiege proved the moſt famow k 
af all that had been during the late war: It laſted above un K 
months, the garriſon being often changed, and always v*' ll full 
ſupplied. The French army ſuffered much, by continuing fore 
the fiege all the winter; and they were at a vaſt charge n Bp vic 
carrying it on. The bridge of communication was, att wa 
many unſucceſsful attempts, at laſt cut off; and the duke 0 bir, 
Savoy, being thus ſeparated from the place, retired ' lat, 
Chivaz, and left them to defend themſelves as long 45 the! 9 
could, which they did beyond what could in realon babe . 
been expected. He complained much of the emperor 5 fat and 
ing to make good his promiſes ; but, in a diſcourſe up 
that ſubject with her majeſty's envoy, he ſaid, thoug®® 
was abandoned by his allies, he would not abandon leg AM 
himſelf, f . 
The people of the Cevennes ſuffered much this ſumme hat 
It was not poſſible to come to them with ſupplies, till matten " 
ſhould go better in Piedmont, of which there was 90 * I 
pet. They were adviſed to preſerve themſelves the het dor 
they could. Marſhal Villars was ſent into the count)!“ Fee 
manage them with a gentler hand; and the ſevere method“ 1 
taken by thoſe formerly employed, being now diſowned, * free 
was ordered to treat with their leaders, and to offer them ie 5 
liberty to ſerve God in their own way without diſturoane” N 


They generally inclined to hearken to this, for they or” 
ent 


n 186 * n 1 


1 ot themſelves in a body much longer than was thought 
„ole in their low and belpleſs ſtate. Some of them capi- 
lated, and took ſervice in the French army; but, as ſoon 
s they came near the armies of the allies, they deſerted, and 
ent over to them; ſo that, by all this practice, the fire was 
iber covered at preſent than extinguiſhed k. 
ö The diſorders in Hungary had a deeper root and a greater 
Wiccngth. It was hoped, that the ruin of the elector of Bava- 
ra would have quite diſheartened the malecontents, and have 
„ bpoſed them to accept of reaſonable terms, if the emperor 
ald have been prevailed upon to offer them frankly, and 
7 immecliately upon their firſt conſternation, after the conqueſt 
[i Bavaria, There were great errors in the government of 
bn kingdom. By a long courſe of oppreſſion and injultice, 
e Hungarians were grown intractable ; they ſaw they were 
both hated and deſpiſed by the Germans. The court of 
„Vena ſeemed to confider them as ſo many enemies, who 
e WT were to be depteſſed in order to their being extirpated upon 
any pretence of plots, their perſons were le1zed on, and their 
WE -+:tcs confiſeſted. The jeſuits were believed to have a great 
gate in all theſe contrivances and proſecutions; and it was 
+ WE (11d, that they purchaſed the confiſcated eſtates upon very 


. WW eaſy terms. The nobility of Hungary ſeemed irreconcilea- 
nb to the court of Vienna. On the other hand, thoſe of that 
co: WE court, who had thoſe confiſcations aſſigned them, and knew, 


ir WT that the reſtoring theſe would certainly be inſiſted on as a ne— 
vr WE c:flary article in any treaty that might follow, did all they 
WF could to obſtruct ſucha treaty. It was viſible, that Ragotzki, 
on who was at their head, aimed at the principality of Tran- 
tb {.1vania; and it was natural for the Hungarians to look on 
bis arriving at that dignity, by which he could aſſiſt and pro- 
50 tet them, as the belt ſecurity they could have. On the 
12 WE other hand, the court of Vienna, being poſleſſed of that 


L by principality, would not eafily part with it. In the midſt of 
on al this ferment, a revolution happened in the Turkiſh em- 
pie. A new ſultan was ſet up, fo that all things were now 
tte at a ſtand, till it might be known what was to be expected 
| 0: WF from him. They were ſoon delivered from this anxiety, for 
Wes he ſent a Chiaus to the court of Vienna to aſſure them, that 
tte de would give no aſſiſtance to the malecontens. That court, 
ch being freed from thoſe apprehenſions, reſolved to carry on 
the war in Hungary as vigorouſly as they could. This was 

imputed to a ſecret practice from France on ſome of that 
iz", court; and there were ſo many concerned in the confiſcations, 
un that every propoſition that way was powerfully ſupported, 


"5, WWF Thus Italy was neglected, and the ſiege of Landau was il1- 
via WE ſupported, their chief ſtrength being employed in Hungary. 
ge: Let, when the miniſters of the allies preſſed the opening a 
ble, WWF treaty with the malecontents, the emperor ſeemed willing to 
t refer the arbitration of that matter to his allies. But, though 
it was fit to ſpeak in that ſtyle, yet no ſuch thing was de- 


e ſigned. A treaty was opened, but when it was known, that 
Leier had the chief management of it, there was no reaſon 
cv expect any good effect. He was born a proteſtant, a ſub- 
bel. ject of the Palatinate, and was often employed by the elector 
Charles Lewis to negotiate affairs at the court of Vienna, 
e He, ſeeing a proſpect of riſing in that court, changed his 
de religion and became a creature of the jeſuits, and adhered 
l ſteadily to all their intereſts. He managed that ſecret prac- 
rein | 

10Us * Colonel Cavallier, their principal leader, in his * Memoirs of the wars of 
Eve | the Cevennes, B. IV. tells us, that the whole country was now reduced to a 
nean an hundred boroughs and villages plundered and burnt, the priſons 


| full of proteſtants, and the ſuccours, which had been promiſed two years be- 


08 bre from England, not come, when marſhal de Villars arrived in the pro- 
e 10 Vice with freth troops. The firſt thing he did after his arrival was to give 
iſtet notice to Cavallier, that, if he would come to any agreement, and lay down 
* us arms, the marſhal had orders from the king to grant all his juſt demands; 
| bu, if Cavallier ſhould refuſe, the proteſtants ſhould expect no favour. At 

a lat after a conference between the marſhal and Cavallier, the latter in con- 
the Muuction with his friends drew up articles in behalf of the proteſtants of the 
one Cerenncs, which were ſigned by the marſhal and monheur de Boſville, in- 
fal teudaut of Languedoc, in the king's name, on the one part, and by Cavallier 

ad his lieutenant Billiard, on the other; and were as follow: 


. nde requeſt of the proteſtants, in the province of Languedoc to 
maje y. 

I. That his majeſty be pleaſed to grant us liberty of conſcience in all the 
Province, and to hold religious aſſemblies in ſuch country- places, as they 
all think convenient, and not in cities or walled towns, 

Granted, provided they do not build churches,” : 
II. That all ſuch, as are detained in the gallies, only on account of reli- 
v0, ſince the revocation of the edict of Nantes, be ſet at liberty in fix 
Feeks utter the date thereof. 

Granted,” | 
. I That all, who have left the kingdom on account of religion, ſhall haye 
* liberty to return, and be reſtored to their eſtates and privileges. 

; anted, on condition they take the oath of allegiance to the king,” _ 
„bat the parliament of Languedoc ſhall be eſtabliſhed on its ancient 
,Mdreſtored to its privileges. | 
The king will adviſe,” 


O F 


tice with the French in the treaty of Ryſwick, by which the 
Proteſtants of the Palatinate ſuffered ſo conſiderable a preju- 
dice. The treaty in Hungary ſtuck at the preliminaries, for 
indeed neither fide was then inclined to treat. The malccon- 
tents were ſupported by France. . They were routed in ſeve- 
ral engagements, but theſe were not ſo conſiderable as the 
court of Vienna gave out in their public news. The male- 
contents ſuffered much in them, but came ſoon together 
again, and they ſubſiſted ſo well by the mines, of which 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves, and the incurſions they made, 
and the contributions they raiſed from the emperor's ſubjects, 
that, unleſs the war was carried on more vigorouſly, or a 
peace offered more fincerely, that kingdom was long like to 
be a ſcene of blood and rapine, 

So likewiſe was its neighbouring kingdom of Poland. It 
was hoped, that the talk of a new election was only a loud 
threatning, to ſorce a peace ſooner ; but it proved other- 
wiſe. A dyet was brought together of thoſe, who were 
Irreconcileable to king Auguſtus ; and, aſter many delays, 
Staniflaus Leezinkſki, Palatine of Poſnania, was choſen and 
proclaimed their king, and he was immediately owned by 
the king of Sweden. The cardinal primate ſeemed at firſt 
unwilling to agree to this; but he ſuffered himſelf to be 
forced into it; and this was believed to be an artifice of his 
to excuſe himſelf to the court of France, whoſe penfioner he 
was, and to whom he had engaged to carry the election for 
the prince of Conti, The war was carried on this year with 
various ſucceſs on both fides. King Auguſtus made a quick 


march to Warſaw, where he ſurprized tome of Staniſlaus's 


party, the latter efcaping narrowly himſelf. But the king of 
Sweden followed fo cloſely, that, not being able to fight 
him, King Auguſtus was obliged to retreat into Saxony, 
where he continued for ſome months. There he ruined his 
own dominions, by the great preparations he made to return 
with a mighty force ; but his delays induced many to forſake 
his party; for it was given out, that he would return no 
more, and that he was weary of the war, which he had good 
reaſon to be. Poland, in the mean while, was in a moſt mii- 
ſerable condition. The king of Sweden ſubſiſted his army 
in it, and his temper grew daily more fierce and gothic. He 
was reſolved to make no peace, till Auguſtus was driven out; 
but, in the mean time, his own country ſuffered greatly. 
Livonia was deſtroyed by the Muſcovites who had taken 
Narva, and made ſome progreſs in Sweden. The pope 
eſpouſed the intereſts of king Auguſtus ; for to ſupport a new 
convert of ſuch importance was thought a point worthy the 
zeal of that ſee. He therefore cited the cardinal primate to 
appear at Rome, and to give an account of the ſhare he had 
in all the war. The pope was now wholly in the French in- 
tereſt, and maintained the character, which they pretend to, 
of a common father, with ſo much partiality, that the empe- 
ror himſelf, how tame and ſubmiſſive ſoever to all the impo- 
fictions of that ſee, yet could not but make loud complaints of 
it. The pope had threatned, that he would thunder out ex- 
communications againſt all thoſe troops, which ſhould conti- 
nue in his dominions. The emperor was ſo implicit in his 
faith, and ſo ready in his obedience, that he ordered his 
troops to retire out of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; but all the effect 
this had, was to leave that ſtate entirely in the hands of the 


V. That no capitation-tax ſhall be paid by the province, during the ſpace 
of ten years. 

+ Refuſed,” f 

VI. That we ſhall have the cities of Montpellier, Cette, Perpignan, and 
Aiguemortes, as cautionary towns, 

+ Refuſed,” 

VII. That the inhabitants of the Cevennes, whoſe houſes have been burnt 
in the wars, ſhall pay no impoſts for the term of ſeven yeats. 

« Granted.” 

VIII. That out of a body of two thouſand of thoſe, who were actually 
with monſieur Cavallier, and ſuch as ſhall be delivered out of the ſeveral pri- 
ſons, he ſhall raiſe a regiment of dragoons to ſerve in Portugal ; and that he 
ſhall receive his orders. from the king. . es 

© Granted, provided the remainder lay down their arms, that the king will 
permit them to live undiſturbed, in the exerciſe of their religion. 


By virtue of a full power we have received from his majeſty, we 2 
granted the above articles to the new converts of the province of Lan- 
guedoc. ; 


Given at Niſmes, the 17th of May, 1704. 


The Marſhal de Villars. 
Lamoignon de Boſville. 


J. Cavallier. 
Dan. Billiard. 


8 ; © Wl 

hether theſe articles were ever laid before the king, or only be 
—_—— colonel Cavallier was not able to . but it is 
certain, they were very little obſerved in favour of the proteſtants. HE 
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French, againſt whom the pope did not think fit to fulmi- 
nate, though he pretended til], that he would maintain a 
neutrality; and both the Venetians and the great duke ad- 
hered to him in that reſolution, and continued neutral during 
the war. | 

After this view of the ſtate of affairs abroad, it is time to 
return to England, where, on the 29th of October, the 
parliament met at Weſtminſter, according to the laſt proro- 

ation ; and the queen, being come to the houſe of peers, 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


v H E great and remarkable ſucceſs, with which God 

bleſſed our arms in this ſummer, has ſtirred up our 
good ſubjects in all parts of the kingdom, to exprels their 
unanimous joy and ſatisfaction; and I affure myſelf, you are 
all come diſpoſed to do every thing, that is neceſſary for the 
effectual proſecution of the war, nothing being more obvious, 
than that a timely improvement of our preſent advantages 
will enable us to procure a laſting foundation of ſecurity for 
the liberty of Europe. This is my aim. I have no intereſt, 
nor ever will have but to promote the good and happinels of 
all my ſubjects, 


c Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


& I muſt defire ſuch ſupplies of you, as may be requiſite 
for carrying on the next year's ſervice both by ſea and land, 
and for punctually performing our treaties with all our al- 
lies, the rather, for that ſome of them have juſt pretenſions 
depending ever ſince the laſt war; and I need not put you in 
mind, of what importance it is to preſerve the public credit, 
both abroad and at home. 

„I believe you will find ſome charges neceſſary next 
year which were not mentioned in the latt ſeſſion, and ſome 
extraordinary expences incurred ſince, which were not then 


provided for. 


& aſſure you, that all the ſupplies you give, with what 
I am able to. ſpare from my own expences, ſhall be care- 
fully applied to the beſt advantage for the public ſer— 
vice: And I earneitly recommend to you a ſpeedy diſpatch, 
as that, which, under the good providence of God, we mult 
chicfly depend upon to diſappoint the earlieſt deſigns of our 
enemies. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* I cannot but tell you how eflential it is for attaining 
thoſe great ends abroad, of which we have ſo hopeful a pro- 
ipect, that we ſhould be entirely united at home. 

It is plain, our enemies have no encouragement left, 
but what ariſes from their hopes of our diviſions. It is, there- 
fore, your concern not to give the leaſt countenance to thole 
hopes. ; 

My inclinations are to be kind and indulgent to you 
all. I hope you will do nothing to endanger the loſs of this 
opportunity, which God has put into our hands, of ſe— 
curing ourlelves and all Europe; and that there will be no 
contention among you, but who ſhall moſt promote the pub- 
lic welfare, 

Such a temper as this, in all your proceedings, can— 
not fail of ſecuring your reputation both at home and 
abroad, | 

This would make me a happy queen, whoſe utmoſt en- 
deavours would never be wanting to make you a happy and 
flouriſhiog people.“ 


\ 
* 


The two houſes immediately voted congratulatory ad— 
dreſles; and, the next day, the following one was preſented 
by the lords. 


6 V E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects 

V the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament 
aſſembled, beg leave to return our humble and hearty 
thanks to your majeſty for your molt gracious ſpeech to your 
parliament, 

The kindneſs aud indulgence your majeſty hath expreſ- 
ſed for all your ſubjects; your care to create a perfect union 
among us, by forewarning us of the miſchiefs of diviſions; 
your goodnels in declaring your own happineſs to depend 
upon that of your people ; your defire to fee that happineſs 


| The ducheſs of Marlborough in the Account of her conduct? (p. 146.) 
makes the following obiet vation on this occalion : My lord of Marlborough 
before he had had ſufficient opportunity ot ſhewing the greatneſs of the gene- 
ral, had, for his fiſt tuccefies in the war, been complimented by this very 
houte of commons, as the retriever of the glory of the Engliſh nation,“ be- 


* 


ſettled upon a laſting ſoundation; your ſtrict regard to hu 
ties; your juſtice to public engagements, abroad as welle 


at home; and, your noble concern for the ſupport of . 31 
liberties of Europe, comprehend all the royal qualitics, , Bu 
can be deſired in a ſovereign ; and when they are 21 % Fo! 
nifeſtly united in your royal perſon, we, and the why]. , ee 
tion, ſhould be inexcuſable to God and the whole worl: , 8 | 
this age and to poſterity, it we ſhould not endeavour (f.. Ty 
tually to accompliſh all thoſe great and excellent deten Fot 
which your majeſty hath ſo wiſely and graciouſly rech. er 
mended, | * 
„We, for ourſelves, faithfully aſſure your majeſty, ;,,, Wh 
we will do all all in our power to bring this ſeſſion to a hav, 'W 
and ſpeedy concluſion, and to improve, to the ut, en 
the blefigd opportunity that God hath put into our hand Hor 
*« Upon this occaſion of approaching your majcfs, w | 
defire humbly to congratulate the great and glorious fag 
of your majeſty's arms, in conjunction With thoſe of +, i 
allies, under the command of the duke of Marlborough $a! 
We can never enough admire your wiſdom and courage . Mat 
ſending that ſcaſonable and neceſſary aſſiſtance to the enfin. 
and we cannot too much commend the ſecrecy and brave Þ | 
with which your orders were executed. 3H 
« What remains for us to do, is, to beſeech God, tur 
like ſucceſs may attend your majeſty's arms, till you {-c e 
proteſtant religion, and the liberty of Europe, ſettled wy l 
firm and laſting foundation; and that your majeflv may |, WIRE * 
many years, to have the pleaſure and glory of bcholing the. 
parts of the world happy in the enjoyment of thoſc Licllngs, WW hon! 
which your majeſty ſhall have procured for them.“ 1 
Wc 

To this the queen anſwered, “I am very ſenſible of the wc 
great duty and affection you have expreiled in the ſeveral nat: Put, 
ticulars of this addreſs ; and I return you my hearty thay; bo 
for your congratulation of our great ſucceſs, and for the i, IP" 
ſurances of your readineſs to concur in proſecuting it ef{;e. P 
tually.“ = 


The addreſs preſented by the commons, the ſame Car, yy hou 


thus expreſſed: Bon 
mo 
] 7 Hen 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, - 
l 
' - 14.4 att 
7 JE your mazcſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubids 1 


the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes in bas 
ment atlembled, do beg leave to return to your majeſty ou 
moſt humble and hearty thanks for your majeſty's molt gte 
cious ſpeech from the throne; and to congratulate your ma: 
jeſty upon the great and gloriovs ſucceſs, with which it ht 
pleaſed God to bleis your majeſty in the entire defeat of the 
united force of France and Bavaria, by the arms of your ni 
jeſty and your allies, under the command, and by the courage 
and conduct of the duke of Marlborough; and in the victor! 
obtained by your majeſty's fleet, under the command, ad 
by the courage of fir George Rooke. 

* Your mazeſty can never be diſappointed in your exper. 
tation from us, your faithful commons, who all come CG 
poſed to do every thing neceflary for the effectual protect 
tion of the war; and therefore your majeſty may depend vj 
our providing fuch fupplies, and giving ſuch ſpeedy dilparca 
to the public buſineſs, as may enable your majeſty to purive 
theſe advantages ſo happily obtained over the common cem, 
which we can never doubt but your majeſty's wiſdom &, 
improve to the procuring a laſting ſecurity for England, 9 
a firm ſupport for the liberty of Europe. 

We are truly ſenſible, that nothing can be more © 
tial for the attaining thoſe great ends, than to be ent! 
united at home. We ſhall therefore uſe our utmoſt ck. 
deavours, by all proper methods, to prevent all diviſion 
among us, and will have no contention, but who ſhall mas 
promote and eſtabliſh the public welfare both in church 4% 
ſtate. Thus your majeſty's reign will be made happy: “ 
your memory bleſſed to all poſterity.“ 


N 
eh 


The queen“ returned them thanks for the aſſurances the 
gave her of diſpatching the ſupplies, and avoiding al in 
ſions; both which, as they were extremely acceptable to be. 
ſo they would be advantageous to themſelves, and bench 
to the public,” F 

The lords” addreſs was univerſally applauded but that p 
the commons gave great offence, particularly, becau's : 
ſpoke in the ſame terms of the duke of Marlborough 5 * 
ries and the advantages gained by ſir George Rookc c. 


ing then reputed a high churehrem. But now, that he was thought N 
towards the moderate party, his * complete victory' at Blenheim vs 1 
addieſs of congratulation to the queen, ridiculouſly paircd with 
Rooke's * drawn battle? with the French at fea, 


fir C 


nn 


s alſo cbſerved, that the promiſe, which they made to the 
Len. + of uting their utmoſt endeavours to prevent all divi- 
Eons; was ina manner reſtrained by the addition ot all pro- 
er methods, which many looked upon as ominous. 
However, after the commons had taken the ſcrvices of the 
ar and navy into confideration, and, by an unatimous 
Etc, on the 2d of November, defired the queen * to beſtow 
er bounty upon the ſeamen and land forces, who had be- 
Jed themſelves ſo gallantly,” they procceded to the ſupply. 
Toe ſeveral ſums they granted for the navy, the army, and 
iber neceſſary expences, amounted to four millions, ſix 
$undred and ſeventy thouſand, tour hundred and eighty-fix 
ounds ; which they relolved to levy by a land tax of four 
Fung; in the pound, by continuing the duties on malt, by 
Ping eight hundred and ſeventy- ſeven thouſand, nine hun- 
red and thitty one pounds, by ſale of annuities, and by ſeve- 
bother ways and means. They made fo great a diſpatch, 
that, on the gth of December, the land tax bill received the 
ral aſſent, on which occaſion the queen made a ſhort ſpeech 
Þ both houſes, wherein, in particular, ſhe returned thanks 
p the commons for their early diſpatch of fo great a part of 
hc neceflary ſupplies, which ſhe looked upon to be a ſure 
edge of their affections tor her ſervice, f 

I: was generally wiſhed, and indeed expected, in the court, 
& well as in the city and country, that the © bill to prevent 
Wccaſional conformity, which was the occaſion of great d1vi- 
* Das and conteſts in the two former ſeſſions ot this pailia- 
ent, would not have been revived again at this juncture, 
ben all parties ought to have ſuipended their animofities, 
ad joined in celebrating the ſucceſſes of her majeſty's arms. 
bt But, notwithſtatiding all the endeavours uſed by the miniſtry 
„oe the leading men of the high church party to reſtrain 
er zcai, till they might have an opportunity of gratitying 
A. , without obſtructing the public buſineſs, the parliament 
lad not fat long, before Mr. William Bromley moved in the 
Joule of commons for leave to bring in that bill. This mo- 
Hoo met with great oppoſition from all the moderate party, 
Imong whom appeared many courtiers, particularly Mr. 
Hency Boyle, chancellor of the Exchequer, who ſpoke ſtre- 
buouſly againſt it. But, though it was carried in the alfi 
ative, yet the chief of the high church party debated ſeve- 
| days in their private aſſemblies, Whether they ſhould 
bring in the bill or not? Though many urged ſtrong reaſons 
or the hegative, yet the bill was brought in, but moderated 
>" Wh (everal clauſes; for thoſe, who preſſed it, were now re- 
? lived to bring the terms as low as poſſible, in order once to 
ny a bill upon that head. Upon the firſt reading of it, 
ter a warm debate, the queſtion was carried for a ſecond 
leading. This vigorous {li uggle againſt the bill, even in the 
Wouſe of commons, made the patrons of it juſtly apprehen- 
dre, that it would never paſs by itſelf through the lords; 
{nd therefore, after a long conſultation in their chief meet- 
_ Mie, and (as was then whiſpered) by the ſuggeſtion of Mr. 
©, WE cretary Harley, in whom they ſtill repoſed great confidence, 
dt who defigned to decoy them into a ſnare, they reſolved 
Wo attempt the tacking of it to the land tax bill. Accordingly, 
In the ſecond reading of the © occaſional bill,“ Mr. Bromley 
Wide a long ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he urged, 
That the practice of © occafional conformity* was ſuch a 


7 yeen, 


em, ndalous hypocriſy, as was no way to be excuſed upon any 
Wit - g Us 2 
| —_ whatſoever, That it was condemned even by the 
Mo 
*ter ſort of diſſenters themſelves. 


That the employing 
W*rio0s of a different religion from that eſtabliſhed by law had 
ever been practiſed by any wiſe government, and was not 
W'lowed even in Holland. That the ſacramental teſt was ap- 
_—_ by the wiſdom of the legiſlature to preſerve the eſta- 
Piſbed church; which church ſeemed in as much danger 
rom the diſſenters at this time, as it was from papiſts, when 
Wc att was made. That this law, being ſo neceflary, and 
Ping been twice refuſed in the houſe of lords, the only way 
4 have it paſs, was to tack it to a money bill. That it had 
en an antient practice to tack bills, that were for the good 
dhe ſubject, to money bills, it being reaſonable, that, 
ie grievous taxes were laid upon the ſubject for the ſup- 
ot the crown, the crown ſhould, in return, paſs ſuch 
, as were for the benefit of the people. That the great 
Neeeſhty there was for the money bill's paſſing, was rather an 
ment for than againſt this proceeding. For what danger 
| bald there be, that the lords, who pretended to be ſuch great 
ots, ſhould rather loſe the neceſſary ſupplies, than paſs 
& ſo requiſite for the preſervation of the church. That, 
weer, if they ſhould ſuppoſe them ſo unreaſonable, the 
halter was not yet ſo bad, for it was only but proroguing the 
Wament for a few days, and then the commons might paſs 
e land tax again without the tack.” He concluded with 
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ie “ That the © bill to prevent occaſional conformity” 
might\e tacked to the land tax bill.” This motion occi- 
ſioned a lang and warm debate, The deſign of the party was, 
that the lorc hould be put under a great diſuculty; fince if 
they ſhould untack the bill, and [eparate one from the other, 

then the houſe of commons would have infilted on a maxim, 

which was now ſettled among them as a fundamental principle 

never to be departed from, that the lords cannot alter a money 

bell, but muſt either paſs it or reject it, as it is ſent to them. 

—On the other hand, the lords could not agree to any ſuch 

tack, without departing from that ſolemn reſolution, which 

was in their books ſigned by moſt of them, never to admit of 
a tack to a money bill ; and, if they yielded now, they taught 

the houſe of commons the way to impoſe any thing on them 
at their pleaſure, The party in the commons put their whole 
ſtrength on the carrying this point, They went farther in 
their deſign ; that, which was truly aimed at by thoſe in the 
ſecret, was to break the war, and to force a peace, They 
knew, that a bill with this tack could not pals in the houſe of 
peers; for ſome lords even of their own party confeſſed, that 
they would never pats it in that manner. By this means mo— 
ney would be flopped ; and this would throw all matters into 
great confuſion both at home and abroad, and diſpoſe the al- 
lies, as deſpairing of any help from England, to accept of 
ſuch terms as France would offer them. Thus an artful de— 
ſign was tormed to break, or at leaſt to ſhake, the whole al- 
liance, The court was very apprehenſive of this, and the 
lord treafurer Godolphin oppoſed it with much zeal. The 
party diſowneq the deſign tor fome time, till they had brought 
up their whole ſtrength, and thought they were ſure of a ma- 
jority. The debate held long: Thoſe, who oppoſed the 
tacking, urged, that it was a change of the whole conſtitu— 
tion, and was in effect turning it into a commonwealth, tor-it 
imported the denying, not only to the lords, but to the crown, 
the free uſe of their negative in the legiſlature. If this was 
once ſettled, then, as often as the public occaſions made a 
money bill neceſfary, every thing, which the majority in the 
commons had a mind to, would be tacked to it. It is true, 
ſome tacks had been made to money bills in king Charles's 
time; but even thoſe had till ſome relation to the money 
which was given. But in this caſe a bill, whoſe operation 
was only for one year, and which determined as ſoon as the 
four ſhillings in the pound were paid, was to have a perpetual 
law tacked to it, which muſt continue in force, after the 
greateſt part of the act was expired. Befides theſe arguments, 
Mr. ſecretary Hedges and the lord Cutts repreſented to the 
houſe, that the duke of Marlborough had lately concluded a 
treaty with the King of Pruſha for eight thouſand of his men, 
to be employed towards the relief of the duke of Savoy, who 
was in moſt imminent danger. That theſe troops were actu— 
ally on their march, upon the credit of a vote of that houſe, 
That they would make good her majeſty's treaties : And that 
the obſtructing the money bills, which the tacking would in- 
fallibly do, would put an immediate ſtop to the march of 
thoſe troops, and thereby occaſion the entire ruin of the duke 
of Savoy. The lord Cutts urged, “ That the Engliſh nation 
was now in the higheſt confideration abroad : That all Europe 
was attentive to the reſolutions of this parliament ; and thar, 
if any diviſions ſhould happen between the two houſes, it 
would caſt a damp upon the whole confederacy, and give the 
French king almoſt as great advantage, as we had gained over 
him at Blenheim.” Mr. Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer, 
ſpoke on the ſame fide, and aſked, Whether any wife man 
amongſt them would venture his whole citate upon a vote ? 
And anſwering himſelf in the negative, * Then, added he, 
ſhall we now venture the fafety of all Ergland, nay, of all 
Europe, upon this vote?“ fir John Hollis perceiving, that 
many members had left the high church party, obferved, 
© That for his own part, he had been againſt this bill from 
the beginning, but he wondered, that thoſe gentlemen, who 
had all along pretended, that the church of England was on 
the brink of ruin, unleſs ſuch a bill ſhould pats, did not 
purſue the only method, that might ſecure the paſſing of that 
bill. I put it (added he) to the conſcicnce of thoſe gentle- 
men, who are come over to us, whether they were beture ſa- 

tisfied, as to the reaſonablenets and neceſſity of this bill, fince 
now they deſert their own friends? I wiſh they had voted on 

our fide two years ago, for it would have ſaved us a great deal 

of trouble, the greateſt part of the nation a great deal of un- 

caſineſs, and themſelves the contuſion of abandoning their 

arty at a pinch.” 

2 Sir Thoinas Littleton ſpoke on the ſame fide, and faid, 

„ By the tacking of this bill, we mean to throw a neceſſity 

upon the lords to paſs it, But ſuppoſe the lords think fit to 


untack what we have tacked, and to acquaint us that they. 
* are 
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are ready to paſs the money-bill, but will conſider of the 
other; whoſe fault will the nation account it to be, that the 
queen's buſineſs is retarded?” In anſwer to all theſe objec- 
tions, ſome precedents were alledged, and the neceſſity of 
the bill for the preſervation of the church was urged, which 
they ſaw was not like to paſs, unleſs ſent to the lords ſo ac- 
companied ; which ſome thought was very wittily expreſſed 
by calling it a portion annexed to the church, as in a mar- 
riage; and they ſaid, they did not doubt but thoſe of the 
court would exert themſelves to get it paſſed, when it was 
accompanied with two millions as its price. Upon the divi- 
ſion, the tack was rejected by a majority of two hundred and 
fifty-one voices againſt one hundred and thirty-four, 

Thus that deſign was loſt by thoſe, who had built all their 
hopes upon it, and were now highly offended with ſome of 
their own party, who had, by their oppoſition, wrought 
themſelves into good places, and forſook that intereſt, to 
which they owed their advancement. Theſe, to redeem 
themſelves with their old friends, ſeemed ſtill zealous for the 
bill, which afterwards went on coldly and flowly in the houſe 
of commons, for they loſt all hopes of carrying it in the 
houſe of lords, now that the mine they had laid was ſprung. 
However, it was ſent up on the 14th of December; and, 
the next day, it was read for the firſt time. If the queen 
had not been preſent, there would have been no long debate 
on that head, for it was ſcarce poſhble to ſay much, that had 
not been formerly ſaid ; but to give her majeſty full informa- 
tion, fince it was ſuppoſed that ſhe had heard that matter 
on'y on one fide, it was reſolved to open the whole in her 
hearing. The topics moſt inſiſted on were, the quiet, that 
the nation enjoyed by the toleration, on which head the ſe— 
verities of former reigns were laid open, both in their injul- 
tice, cruelty, and their being managed only to advance 
popery, and other bad defigns. The peaceable behaviour of 
the diflenters, and the zeal they expreſſed for the queen and 
her government, were likewiſe copioufly ſet forth, while 
others ſhewed a malignity to it. That, which was chicfly 
urged, was, that every new law made in the matter altered 
the ſtate of things from what it was, when the act for tole- 

ation firſt pailed. This gave the diflenters an alarm: 
They might from thence juſtly conclude, that one ſtep would 
be made after another, till the whole effect of that act ſhould 
be overturned, It did not appear, from the behaviour of any 
among them, that they were not contented with the tolcra- 
tion they enjoyed, or that they were carrying on dcefigns 
againſt the church. In that caſe it might be very reaſonable 
ro look for a further ſecurity ; but nothing tending that way 
was fo much as pretended : All went on jealouſies and fears, 
the common topics of ſedition. 
port the bill, all ſtorics were brought up to ſhew, how relt- 
lets and unquict that fort of men had been in former times. 
The archbithop of York declared,“ That he was for fo 
much of the bill as concerned the church.” Whereupon the 
earl of Peterborough ſaid, ** That he was glad ro hear that 
learned prelate make a diſtinction between the © ecclchaſtical* 
and „political“ part of the bill; and he hoped, that all the 
lords, who, in their conſciences, were ſatisfied, as his grace 
ſeemed to be, that this bill was framed to ſerve a © temporal,” 
as well as © ſpiritual” end, would vote again{t it.” The quel- 
tion being put, whether the bill ſhould be read a ſecond 
time, it was carried in the negative by a majority of ſeventy— 
one voices apainſt fifty; fitty-one members preſent, and 
twenty proxies, being for rejecting it; and thirty-three 
peers in the houſe, and ſeventeen proxies, tor giving it a 
tecond reading. 

By this time the lords were engaged in an affair, which 
made no lets noiſe than the“ Conformity-bill,” and was occa- 
honed by a fpcech ot lord Haverſham; his lordſhip having 
acquainted the peers, that he had matters of great importance 
to lay before them, but that he defired it ſhould be in a full 
houſe; all the lords in the. town and in the neighbourhood 
were ſummoned to attend three days after, when his lord— 
ſhip made a ſpeech, of which thele are the moſt remarkable 
patlages : | 


„I would be far from detracting or leſſening any man's 
Juſt praiſe, and do really believe that the * wonderful victory? 
obteined over the French, under the conduct and command 
of prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, it confider- 
ed in all its cirumſtances, ſpecially the unuſual ſecreſy, with 
which the orders were executed, is the greateſt any hiſtory 
can ſhew us. | | 

And, though our ſucceſs at ſea was not equal to what 
it was at land, yet the Engliſh courage and bravery ſhewed 
itſelf the ſame, I cannot indeed congratulate fir George Rooke's 
entire victory over the French;* but I can, and do moſt 
heartily, his © ſafe deliverance” from them. 


CONTINUATAON OF Ra PIN, 


On the other hand, to ſup- 


in this kingdom in time of peace; for I ſhall aways 


«© Let our victories be what they will aſhore, While Pa 
is thus powerful at fea, and more ſo daily, not only b. 
new additions, but by our too eaſy concelfions, as wer. x; 
of St. Chriſtopher's, Newfoundland, and Hudson 
while our trade is thus neglected, and your lordfhi;; ; 
and provident advice baffled by the dark count. 
body knows who; England, in my opinion, can 
late. 

Another thing, that I ſhall take notice of, is the 
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ſent ſtate of the coin;' and I dare venture to {av, tg. 


ſuch vaſt exportations be much longer continued and as 1 
we ſhall have very little left at home. France may bs 1... 
but England mult be beggared. I know we are not {© f 
ble of this, becauſe there is a paper-money now curtent t 1,,v 
ſhould there ever happen to be a ſtop there, I pray God: 
ſerve us from finking all at once. 

The laſt thing, that I ſhall mention to your laces... 
is in relation to Scotland. I think I need but lay before vl 
lordthips the true matter of fact to convince you how 15.1.4 
it deſerves your conſideration. A little before the 140 "rs 
down of the parliament there, it was thought veces 
make ſome alteration in that miniſtry ; and according ths 
were diſplaced to make room for others, taking ſome fron 
each party, who might influence the reſt, Things 
thus prepared, and a motly miniſtry' ſet up, the of 
met about the 6th of July laſt, And, though th- 


. g e luüccethog 
to the crown in the proteſtant line was the main thi 


ning Te. 
commended with the greateſt carneſtneſs by the queen 
her letter to them, yet was it ſo poſtponed and bafiled. 
at length it came to nothing; partly, becauſe the mine 
was fo weak and divided, that, inſtead of doing every 1: 
they could do nothing; and partly, from a received ahne 
that the ſucceſſion itſelf was never fincerely and co: 
intended, either by the miniſtry there, or by thoſe, . 
managed the Scots affairs here. 

** 'This is very evident; for, at the opening of the (con, 
my lord ſecretary himſelt diſtinguiſhes between a ſecret” 2nd 
„revealed will.” And not only that, but upon the fourth 
* ſederunt” (as they call it) a motion was made {or * a bill of 
excluſion ;* I take it formally to be fo, though it bears the 
title of ©* an act of ſecurity,” which was read the {irſt time on 
the 7th, and ordered to lie on the table till they heard from 
England; and, on the 1oth, it paſſed into a law. Now can 
any reaſonable man believe, that thoſe, who promote a bi 
of excluſion there, or thoſe, who here adviſed the paſſing of 
it, could ever be really and cordially for the Englith ſuccel- 
ſion. I know there is an exception in the act itſelf; but it 
is ſuch a one, as might have, full as well, been left out, 
For he, that aſks what, he knows before, will never be 
granted, only aſks the denial. And yet this is not all, bit 
in this very bill of excluſion, as I call it, all the heretors and 
boroughs are not only allowed, but ordained (as the wor 13) 
to be armed, and to exerciſe their fencible men once cet 
month, | 

This being the fact (and, I think, I have ſtared it very 
truly) ſorely, my lords, it is what deſerves your conſideration; 
and I ſhall make but one or two obſervations to your lords 
There are two matters of all troubles; much diſcontent, 
and great poverty; and whoever will now look into Scotland, 
will find them both in that kingdom. It is certain, tis 
nobility and gentry of Scotland are as learned and as brave 5 
any nation in Europe can boaſt of; and theſe are penerally 
diſcontented. And as to the common people, they are vey 
numerous and very ſtout, but very poor. And who is 
man, that can anfwer what ſuch a multitude, fo armed, | 
diſciplined, with ſuch leaders, may do, eſpecially fnce 0! 
portunities do ſo much alter men from themſelves? Ar 
there will never be wanting all the promilcs and all th 
aſſiſtance France can give. a 

* Beſides this, my lords, I take it to be of the laſt dar 
ger to England, that there ſhould be the leaſt ſhadow e 
pretence of a neceſſity to keep up regular and ſtanding 00 


9 
me 


of the ſame opinion, that what has been, may be. In * 
my lords, I think every man wiſhes theſe things had a 
been; and in my opinion, there is no man, but wo. k 
they ſhould not have been. I ſhall end with an advice ty 
lord Bacon's. Let men, ſays he, beware how they BY 
or ſuffer matter of troubles to be prepared; for no man 6+ 
forbid the ſparks that may ſet all on fire.“ 55010 

The lords were variouſſy affected with this ſpeech 3 2 10 
though generally approvech as to that paft wet 5 tha 
related to the Scots affairs, yet was it no les . nd 
unexpected to ſee the preſent miniſtry 5 proche 
whoſe counſels and management the nation 0 abroad. A! 


ty at home, and, in great meaſure, its ſuccellies Ge 
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© fdes, ſome Peers thought it derogatory to the duke of 
$1. borough, that prince Eugene ſhould be named before 
Pin in the mention of an action, in which that prince acted 


pot a ſecond part. However, this ſpeech was ſeconded by 
Lu, carts of Rocheſter and Nottingham; the former particu- 
le lamenting the ill conſequences of the exportation of the 
Ws and inſiſting on the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to that 
. Jord-trealurer, who took this to be an oblique 
. on on himſelf, ſaid, “ That, though it would not be 
3 cult to demo.ftrate, hat there never was ſo great a 
re of money in England, as at preſent, yet there was a 
var to increaſe that plenty, and prevent the exportation 
q of coin, and that was by clapping up a peace with France. 
ber then, addded he, [ leave it to the confideration of any 
due man, whether we ſhall not thereby be ſhortly in danger 
er oſing, not only all our coin, but all our land to boot.“ 
| The Scots buſineſs being the moſt material part of the lord 
EF 11:yertham's ſpeech, the 29th of November was appointed 
io confider of it, upon which day the queen went to the 
tone of peers, both to hear the debates about the important 
| po nt, and to moderate by her preſence any heats, Which 
ment ariſe m. This, however, had not all the deſired ef— 
bet; for the earl of Nottingham, having reflected on king 
wham with relation to the treaty of partition, the lord 
[Snets roſe up and ſaid, “ That it was unbecoming a mem- 
ber of that houſe to lully the memory of ſo great a prince; 
in| lhe doubted not, but a man, who could reflect on king 
Wim before his ſucceflor, would do the fame by her pre- 
{nt majcity, when ſhe was gone.” As to the treaty men- 
1124 by the earl of Nottingham, he added, “ That there 
a noble lord there preſent (meaning the carl of Jerſey) 
wo was the principal agent and plenipotentiary in that treaty, 
| whoſe duty, as well as intereſt, it was to vindicate both 
dne memory of his late moſt gracious maſter and his own 
conduct.“ Tn the mean time the lord Mohun conſulted with 
bectal peers, whether they ſhould move to lend the carl of 
Nottingham to the Tower. But, this being the firſt time 
the queen did the houte the honour of coming to hear their 
(bates, they thought fit to decline that motion out of reſpect 
her majeſty As to the main buſineſs of the day, the earls 
Nottingham and Rocheſter urged the ill conſequences ofthe 
act of ſecurity” paſſed in Scotland: And it being anſwered, 
That the ſame was granted, to prevent the danger of a rebellion 
n that kingdom, it was replied, ** That, if the Scots had rebel- 
bd, they would have rebelled without arms; whereas, if they 
dada mind to rebel now, this act had legally ſupplied them with 
necefſaries to ſupport their rebellion.” The more moderate 
repreſented, That, like ſkiltul phyficians and wile legiſlators, 
they ought rather to apply preient remedies to a known evil, 
than to loſe time in enquiring, whether or no it might have 
been prevented. It was after much declaiming moved, That 
the lords might paſs ſome votes upon the Scots act. The 
torics, who preſſed this, intended to add a ſevere vote againſt 
il thoſe, who had adviſed it; and it was viſible at whom 
mis was aimed. The whigs diverted this: They ſaid, that 
the putting a vote againſt an act paſſed in Scotland looked 
xe the claiming ſome ſuperiority over them, which ſcemed 
very unproper at that time; fince that kingdom was poſletled 
unn a national jealouſy on this head, which would be much 
nereafed by ſuch a proceeding. More moderate methods 
vere therefore propoſed, in order to the making up of a 
bench in this iſland, with which it ſeemed to be threatned: 
ind, at laſt, the grand committee of the peers came to theſe 
olutions, “ That the beſt method to prevent the incon- 
Emencies, which might happen by the late acts paſſed in 
Xotland, was by making ſuch laws here for that purpoſe : 
Lit the queen be enabled by act of parliament, on the part 
it Enpland, to nan commiſſionets to treat about an union 
bt Scotland, pro zided, that theſe powers be not put in 
Kuton, till commiſſioners thould be named on the part of 
land by the parliament there. That Scotſmen ſhauld not 
e the privileges of Engliſhmen, except ſuch as are ſettled 
tis kingdom, in Ireland, and the plantations, and ſuch as 
lf or thall be in our land or ſea- ſervice, until an union be 
i, or the ſucceſſion ſettled as in England. That the bring- 
"201 cattle from Scotland into England be prevented. That 
lord admiral or commiſſioners of the admiralty, for the 
le being, be required to give orders to her majeſty's thips, 
like ſuch ſhips, as they ſhall find trading from Scotland to 
"ce, or to the ports of any of her majelty's enemies; and 
Ut cruize:s be appointed for that end. And that the ex- 
eben Men began this winter to come to the houſe of peers upon great 
”Y car their debates, which, as it was of good ute for her bettet 
DW lo it was very ſerviceable in bringing the houſe into better order, 
An tune ſhe came, was, when the debate was taken up concerning the 
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portation of Engliſh wool into Scotland be carefully hindered.“ 


Theſe reſolutions being approved by the houſe, the judges 
were ordered to reduce them into bills; one of which, tor an 
entire union, was read a third time, and paſſed the 2oth of 
December, and ſent to the commons for their concurrence. 

On the gth, the lords preſented an addreſs to the queen, 
Importing, * That, having taken into confideration divers 
acts of parliament lately paſſed in Scotland, and duly weigh- 
ed the dangerous and pernicious effects, which were likely 
to follow from them, they were preparing bills for preventing 
ſuch great evils; and, in the mean time, they thought them- 
{elves bound to repreſent to her majetty, as their humble 
opinion, that it was highly requiſite for the ſafety of this 
kingdom, that ſpeedy and effectual orders be given for put— 
ting of Newcaſtle into a condition of defence, for ſecuring 
the port of Tinmouth, and for repairing Carliſle and Hull. 
They alſo beſought her majeſty to cauſe the militia of the 
four northern counties to be diſciplined, and provided with 
arms and ammunition; and a competent number of regular 
troops to be kept upon the northern borders of England, and 
in the north parts of Ireland: And to direct the laws to be 
eſlectually put in execution againlt all papiſts, in reſpect to 
their arms and perſons, and to order a particular account of 
what was done, in excution of her commands, to be laid be- 
fore her majeſty in council without delay.” 'To this addreſs 
tae queen anſwered, “ That he ſhould direct a furvey to be 
made of the ſevera places mentioned in this addreſs, in order 
to lay it before the parliament: And what forces could be 
{pared from their attendance here, ſhould be quartered upon 
the borders, as they had been the laſt vear: And that ſhe 
would likewiſe give the necetlary circctions upon the other 
particulars of the addreſs.” | 

The commons likewiſe, having in a grand committee, 
conſidered the ſtate of the nation with regard to Scotland, re- 
ſolved on the 13th of December, “that a bill thould be 
brought in for the effectual ſecuring the kingdom of England 
from the apparent dangers, that might ariſe from ſeveral acts 
lately paſſe in the parhament of Scotland.“ 

[ 1704-5 ] And on the 11th of January, Mr. Conyers reported 
from the committee of the whole houle, to whom it was refer- 
red to conſider of heads for that bill, the relolutions they had 
come to, and which were as follow: “ That it be one head 
of the bill to enable her majeſty to nominate and appoint 
commaiſhoners for England to treat with commiſſioners trom 
Scotland, for an union between the two Kingdoms. - 2. That 
all natives of the kingdom of Scotland, except ſuch as are 
ſettled, and ſhall continue inhabitants of England, or the 
dominions thereunto belonging, or at preſent in the fervice 
of the army or navy, ſhall be reputed as aliens, unleſs the 
ſucceſſion to the crown ot S<orland be ſettled on the princess 
Sophia of Hanover, and rhe heirs of her body being proteſ(- 
tants. 3. That a more effectual proviſion be made to preven 
the exportation of wool from Eugen and Ireland into Scot- 
land. 4. That proviſion be made to prevent the importation 
of Scots linen into England or Ireland, and to permit the 
exportation of the linen manutactures of Ireland ig Englith 
bottoms into her majeſty's plantations in the Weft-Indics, 
5. That immediate proviſion be made to prevent the convey - 
ing of horſes, arms, and ammunition, from Ungland into 
Scotland. 6. That all the proteſtant tree-holders of the. fix 
northern counties of England be permitted to turniſh them- 
ſelves with arms.” Theſe refolurions being read twice, all, 
except the laſt, were agreed to by the houſe, who appointed 
a committee to prepare and bring in a bill accordingly ; and 
on the 16th of ſJinuary, upon a ſccond reading of the lords 
bill to the ſame purpoſe, it was ordered to lie upon the table, 
becauſe the commons were reſolved to adhere ro a notion, 
which had now taken ſuch root among them, that it could not 
be ſhaken, that the lords could not put into a bill begun with 
them any clauſe, containing money-penalties, as they had 
done into this. This notion was indeed wholly new, for pe— 
nalties upon tranſgreſſions could not be conſtrued to be a 
giving of money. The lords were clearly in pofſeſſion of pro- 
cceding thus; ſo that the calling it in queſtion was an at- 
tempt on the ſhare, which the lords had in the legillature. 
On the 1ſt. of February, the commons read it a third time, 
and paſſed their own bill relating to Scotland; and the fol— 
lowing Chriſtmas was the day prefixed for the Scots tov enact 
the ſucceſſion, or, on failure therçof, then this act was to 
have effect. A great coldneſs appcared in any of the com- 
mons, who uſed to be hot on lets important occaſions: They 


Scotch act: She knew the lord treaſurer was aimed at by it, and ſhe diverted 


the ſtorm by her endeavours, as well as ſhe reſtrained it by her preſeuce. 
Buinet vol. 11. 405. 
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ſeemed not to defire, that the Scots ſhould ſettle the ſucceſ- 
ſion; and it was viſible, that ſome of them hoped, that the 
lords would have uſed their bill, as they had ufed that ſent 
down by the lords. Many of them were leſs concerned in 
the fate of the bill, becauſe it diverted the cenfure, which 
they had intended to fix on the lord-treaſurer. But the lords 
were aware of this, and four days after the bill was ſent up to 
them, paued it without amendment. Thoſe, who wilhed 
well to the union, were afraid, that the prohibition, and the 
declaring the Scots aliens after the day prefixed, . would be 
looked on as threatnings; and they ſaw cauſe to apprehend, 
that i!]-tempered men in Scotland would uſe this as an handle 
to divert that nation, which was already much ſoured, from 
hearkening to any motion, that might tend to promote the 
union, or the declaring the ſucceſſion. It was given out by 
thoſe, that this was an indignity done their kingdom, and 
that they ought not ſo much as to treat with a nation, that 
threatned them in ſuch a manner. The marquis of I weedale 
excuſed himſelf from ſerving any longer, upon which the 
duke of Argyle was appointed lord- high-commilhoner in his 
room. 

The duke of Marlborough, upon his return to England, 
and firſt coming to the houſe of peers, received the follow- 
ing compliment from the lord-keeper in the name of that 


houſe; 


My lord duke of Marlborough, 


„l happy ſucceſs, that hath attended her majeſty's 

arms under your grace's command in Germany the 
laſt campaign, is ſo truly great, ſo truly glorious in all its 
citcum ſtances, that few inſtances in the hiſtory of former 
ages can equal, much leſs excel the luſtre of it. 

* Your grace has not overthrown young unſkilful generals, 
raw and undiſciplined troops; but your grace has conquered 
the Fr-nch and Bavarian armies; armies that were fully in- 
{ſtructed in all the arts of war, ſelect veteran troops, fluſhed 
with former victories, and commanded by generals of great 
experience and bravery. 

The glorious victories your grace has obtained at Schel- 
lenberg and Hochſtet, are very great, very illuſtrious in 
themſelves ; but they are greater ſtill in their conſequences 
to her mijcſtv and her allies. The emperor is thereby re- 
lieved; the empire itſelf freed from a dangerous enemy 1n 
the very bowels of it; the exorbitant power of France 1s 
checked; and, I hope, a happy ſtep made towards reducing 
of that monarch within his due bounds, and ſecuring the 
I. berties of Europe. 


The honour of theſe glorious victories, great as they 


are, under the immediate bleſſing of Almighty God, is 
chiefly, it not alone, owing to your grace's conduct and 
valour. 

This is the unanimous voice of England, and all her 
majeſty's allies, 

„My lord, this moſt honourable houſe is highly ſenſible 
of the great and ſignal ſervices your grace has done her ma- 
jelly this campaign, and of the immortal honour you have 
done the Englith nation; and have commanded me to give 
vou their thanks for the ſame. And I do accordingly give 
your grace the thanks of this houſe, for the great honour 
your grace has done the nation, and for the great and fignal 
tervices you have done her majelty and this Kingdom, the 
laſt campaign.” 


The duke's anſwer was as follows: 
My Lords, 


«© I am extremely ſenſible of the great honour your 
lordilips are pleated to do we. I mult beg, cn this occa- 
nion, to do right to all the othcers and ſoldiers I had the 
honour of having undeg my command. Next to the bleſſing 
of God, the good ſucceſs of this campaign is owing to their 
extravidinary courage. I am ſure it will be a great ſatisfac- 
tion, as well as encouragement to the whole army, to find 
their ſervices fo favourably accepted.“ 


At Nottingham, marſhal de Tallard ; the marquis de Monperoux, ge- 
neral of horſe; the count de Blanzac, lieutenant-general ; the marquis de 
Waucteintlc, general ot dragoons ; the marquis de Valſame, the marquis 
d& Scppevills, tue narauisdde Silly, the ehevalier de Croiſſy, the marquis de 
lu Valiere, muyjor-genetals ; monicur de St. Second, brigadier; the mar- 
quis de Valley, colonel of diagoois ; At Litchfield, the marquis de Mari- 
Laux, licuteient-genctal; monncur de la Methitere, monfieur Jolly, mon- 


» dragoons, 


RAPING 


The ſame day, a committee of the houſe of commons g 
ed on the duke, to give him alto the thanks of that tc. © 

Marthal de Tallaid, with the other French generale. „ ; 
now at the queen's diſpoſal, ſhe had a fair oppo;:;..., 
ſhewing her reſentment of the late haughty and <,, 
tuous behaviour of the French towards ber royal feng 
dignity. For, to omit other inſults, it is remarkal;/. ,. 
when the lord Cutts was about ſettling a cartel with then 
miſhoners, they would not allow his title of * IcH 
general of the Queen of England's forces,” but only yr 
Englith forces ;“ upon which, the conferences were brechen 
For this, and tome other reaſons, it was refolv«d to 5444 
French priſoners ſome ſinall mortification, by lettine n 
lie two nights on board the Catherine and William aud 1 1 
yatchs in the river, and by ſuffering no perfon of diſtingtt 
to have acceſs to them. And it is to be obſerved, th: . 
carl of Feverſham having aſked the duke of Mail... 
** Whether be might go and fee bis old friend martha 
Tallard ?” The duke told him, That he belicvcd tt 
queen uguld not refuſe him leave, if he aifked it of ber 


Which the earl took for a ſoft demial, and torbore n 


any application to fee the marſhal, who with the ret 444 


French prifoners, landed on the 16th of December at h. 
wall, where they were magnificently entertained at dinge, 
Mr. Jackſon, and, in the aiternoon, ſet out in fevers} con. 
for Barnet, in their way to Nottingham and Lirchfj4d, v6... 
her majeſty thought fit they ſhould reſide”, They were ac 
panied by general Churchill, and attended by a Gerachny 
of the duke of Northumberland's royal regiment of bo; 
guards, who were alſo ordered to guard them at Ny: 


#1 4 


ham and Lichfield as priſoners, being allowed all mann 
of freedom, both in thoſe places and ten miles row, 
about. 

On the 3d of January, the ſtandards and colours, taken 2 


lenheim, were ſet up in Weſtminſter-hall; ani three days 
after, the duke of Marlborough was entertained by the di. 
of London. Two days before, Dr. Delaune, vice-chance!. 
lor of Oxford, accompanied by ſeveral of the heads of houſes, 
the proctors, and other principal members of the univerfity, 
attended the queen with a printed copy of the ſpecches and 
verſes ſpoke in the theatre on new-year's day. They pre. 
ſented at the ſame time an addreſs to her majeſty, importing, 
That the exerciſe, performed in their theatre, was in ho- 
nour of the great ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms the laſt year 
in Germany, under the admirable conduct and invincible cou- 
rage of the duke of Marlborough; and at ſea under the mot 
brave and faithful admiral, fir George Rooke, actions as b. 
neficial as they were glorious, by which the empire was trees 
from the power of France and treachery of Bavaria, Calles 
III. poſtetſed of Gibraltar, a happy preſage of his tpeedy 
ſettlement in his kingdoms, commerce in the Mediterranean 
ſecured, and the greateſt check, that was ever givenuo ths 
ambirious deſigns of France. Concluding, with their pravers 
to God, that he would ſtill reward her majeſty's pious car? 
and concern for the cſtabliſhed church, by the continvance 
of victory to her arms.” The queen returned a co:d ablwer 
to this addreſs, defiring, however, the vice - chancellur ta 
let the univerſity know, “ how kindly ſhe took this in.tance 
of their zeal ;” but adding, “that, as they might be allured 
of her protection, ſo ſhe would not doubt of their care to ch. 
courage thole principles, which would promote the peace avg 
welfare of herſelf and all her ſubjects.“ The truth was, tag 
the duke of Marlborough's friends were greatly offends 
with an addreſs, which ſet the actions of the admiral upon te 
ſame level with thole of the captain-general. And, 45 i 
univerſity of Oxford ſpoke the ſenſe of the whole higy-cauic 
party, ſo it was not long before the court, whonow clpoute 
the oppoſite intereſt, ſhewed their reſe;,.ment of it. 

On the 11th of January, the commo1:s took into confiders 
tion the great ſervices performed by the duke of Nane 
rough the laſt ſummer ; and fir Chriſtopher Mufgrave, v9 
in a former ſeſſion, had chicfly oppoſed a motion tor reward 
ing the duke, being now ſilenced, as it was thought, b. 
promile of a place jor his ſon, it was unanimoully relv've 
to preſent an addreſs to her maieſty, expreſſing ** rae off 
ſenle this houſe had of the glorious victorics obtained b. | 
forces of her majeſty and ker allies under the command of i 
duke of Marlborough ; and humbly defiring her mahl)! 


ra 
n 


* 


ſieur d' Amigny, brigadiers ; monſicur de St. Maurice, the coun! de | 
the marquis de Latlev, the baron d' Elſt, monſicur de Balncour', 
de Saulveboent, monhieut de Montenay, monſieur de Gallart, 1 
Crefly, colonels of toot; montieu de Ligondais, the buon de oy 
colonels of horſe ; monſicur de Pe, and monticur dAurival, cone” 
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f ſome proper means to perpetuate the memory of 
Eine vices ed by his Ay The queen took 
1 0 days to conſider of this addreſs ; and, on the 17th, ſent 
Rowing meflage to the Commons, That ſhe inclined 
4 ant the intereſt of the crown in the honour and manor of 
© aſtock and hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlbo- 
b and his heirs, and, the lieutenancy and rangerſhip of 
8 with the rents and profits of the manors and hun- 
48 being granted for two lives, her majeſty thought it 
wer that incumbrance ſhould be cleared.” Hereupon the 
among ordered a bill to be brought in, © to enable the 
ee to grant the honour and manor of Woodſtock, and 
nt of Wooton, to the duke of Marlborough and his 
rue and reſolved to addreſs the queen to advance the mo- 
aa for clearing the forementioned incumbrances. The 
+ not only complied with this addreſs, but likewiſe or- 
- the comptroller of her works to build in Woodſtock 
ark a magnificent palace, called Blenheim-Hlouſe. Tbe 
dan of this magnificent building was formed by fir John 
nbrugh, in which extent and ſtability ſeem to be more 
6 died than art and beauty. Eats . 
By this time fir George Rooke had been laid afide ; and it 
s publickly declared, that the lord-high-admiral had ap- 
ointed fir Cloudeſly Shovel, admiral of the white ſquadron, 
Jobe rear admiral of England, and admiral and commander 
„chief of her majeſty's fleet. Sir John Leake, who had 
(ſtinguiſhed himſelf in the late ſea-hght, and had been very 
lecelsful in the ſeaſonable relief of Gibraltar, was at the ſame 
Tins appointed vice admiral of the white ſqurdron ; hr George 
Pong, vice admiral of the blue; fir Thomas Dilks, rear 
miral of the red; William Whetſtone, rear adiniral of the 
hire; Sir John Jenniags, rear admiral of the blue in the 
zom of fir James Wiſhart, who laid down his commil- 


01, 

On the 18th of February, baron de Spanheim, embaſſa— 
or extraordinary from the king of Pruſſia, having notified 
bo her majeſty the death of the queen of Prutha, only daugh- 
ter to the late elector of Hanover, by the prince!s Sophia, and 
eat granddaughter of King James I. Some days before 
ws the houſe ot commons took into conſideration the treaty 
Itely concluded by the duke of Marlborough, and unani- 
mouſly reſolved, © That an humble addreſs be preſented to 
ker majeſty, returning the thanks of this houſe for concluding 
he late treaty with the King of Pruſſia, which was ſo ſeaſona- 
le a ſupport to the duke of Savoy, and fo great an advan- 
bee to the common caule ; and alſo to aſſure her majeſty, 
tut her faithful commons would effectually enable her to 
make good the treaty with the king of Pruſſia, who, upon ſo 
many occaſions, had fignalized his zeal for the proteſtant reli- 
pion and liberty of Europe.” 

The commons preſented another addreſs to the queer, 
That ſhe would be pleaſed to uſe her intereſt with her 
pllics, that they might the next year furniſh their ſeveral 
ompleat quotas both by ſea and land, according to their re- 
Ipective treaties, and to continue her endeavours for an ac- 
dmmodation between the emperor and his ſubjects now in 
ms in Hungary, in order to the better and more effectual 
during on the preſent moſt neceſſary war.“ The queen 
promiſed * to uſe her endeavours to obtain a compliance from 
bac allies with what was defired; and to make application 
the emperor for an accommodation with all unaginable 
uneſtneſs.“ 

Complaints of the miſmanagement both at the board of 
e prince of Denmark's council, as lord-high-admiral, and 
lea roſe now very high. The houſe of commons, during 
It whole continuance of the parliament, never appointed a 
Mmittee to look into thoſe matters, which had been ſor— 
ly a main part of their care. They ſaw, that things 
ne ill conducted, but the chief managers of ſca- affairs were 
den of their party, and that atoned for all faults, and made 
& unwilling to find them out, or to cenſure them. The 
Put Was, the prince was prevailed on to continue ſtill in the 
Miralty by thoſe, who ſheltered themſelves under his name, 
ugh this brought a great load on the government. The 
PU proceeded as they had done in the former ſeſſion, exa- 
ng into all complaints. They named two committees, 
Wone to examine the books of the admiralty, the other to 
der the proceedings at ſea, No progreſs was made in the 
Mi of thele ; for, though there was a great deal ſuggeſted 
rate, yet, fince this ſeemed to be complaining of the 
PIC, none would appear directly againſt him. But the 
Tak at ſea afforded matter enough, both for enquiry 

1 lure. The moſt important, and that which had the 
bo equences, was, that, though there were twenty- 

Nat? + for cruizing, yet they had tollowed that 
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ſervice ſo remiſsly, and the orders ſent them were ſo languid 
and ſo little urgent, that three diligent cruizing ſhips could 
have performed all the ſervices done by that numerous fleet. 
This was made out in a ſcheme, in which all the days of their 
being at fea were reckoned up, which did not exceed what 
three cruizers might have performed. It did not appear, 
whether this was only the effect of ſloth or ignorance, or it 
there lay any deſigned treachery at the bottom. It ſeemed 
very plain, that there was treachery ſomewhere, at leaſt 
ameng the under ofticers ; for, a French privateer being taken, 
there were found among his papers inſtructions ſent him by 
his owners, in which he was directed to lie in ſome ſtations, 
and to avoid others; and it happened, that this agreed ſo ex- 
actly with the orders ſeat from the admiralty, that it ſeemed 
it could not be by chance, but that the directions were ſent 
upon fight of the orders. On the «th of February, the lords 
preſented an addreſs to the queen, concerning the miſmanage- 
ments of the navy, ſetting forth in particular, ** That, tor 
the laſt three years, the charge of the navy bad exceeded 
what was deſigned by the parliament, the ſum of above three 
hundred and fixty-fix thouſand pounds. That, in the year 
1704, one thouland five hundred and fixty-fix ſeamen were 
wanting to make up the number ot thirty-five thouſand, who, 
with the five thouſand marines, ought to have been employed 
at fea, to make up the number of forty thouſand men pro- 
vided for by parliament. That there were the laſt year ten 
lags in ſea-pay, viz. three admirals, three vice admirals, 
and four rear admirals, and that thtee of theſe were not in 
their poſts. That Mr. Churchill, admiral of the blue, had 
not been at fea in any year of this war. That Mr, Graydon, 
vice admiral of the blue, had been on ſhore all this laſt year : 
And that fir James Wiſhart, though a rcar-admiral, had been 
the laſt year captain to the admiral of the fleet. That there 
were two vice-admirals of the red, and two rear-admirals of 
the blue, but no vice-admiral of the white ; which, to their 
lordthips, ſeemed to have been very irregular, and to have 
been done in favour of Mr. Graydon, to continue him in the 
lervice, although this houſe had voted, That his behaviour, 
in letting the tour French ſhips eſcape, was a prejudice to 
her majeſty's ſervice, and a great diſhonour to the nation; 
and that his proceedings in Jamaica had been a great diſcou- 
ragement to the inhabitants of that iſland, and prejudicial to 
ber majeſty's ſervice; and hereupon, the lords had, on the 
29th of March lait, made an humble addreſs to her majeſty, 
that Mr. Graydon might not be employed any more in her 
ſervice; but, having been acquainted, fince the report made 
to them from their committee, that Mr. Graydon was diſ- 
charged, they beſought her majeſty, that he might be no 
more employed in her ſervice.” After this, their lordſhips 
took notice of ** the vaſt increaſe of penſions, as appeared 
by the navy books, particularly, a penſion of three hundred 
and nineteen pounds to fir John Munden, though he had not 
done his duty in the expedition to Corunna; whereas the 
penſion to admiral Nevil's widow had not been paid for two 
years paſt; and fome officers of the fleet had been laid aſide, 
without any penſion or conſideration, though no miſbeha- 
viour had been laid to their charge.” They farther ob— 
ſerved, “ That in the ordinary eſtimate of the navy, there 
was put down feven thouſand pounds for the prince's council, 
though they were only five in number in 1702, five in 1703, 
and fix in 1704; and it did not appear, that more than one 
thouſand pounds apiece had been paid to them: And that 
Mr. Churchill's appointments from the navy were, as 
prince's council, one thouſand pounds; for penfion, five 
hundred pounds; as admiral of the blue, one thouſand two 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds, ten ſhillings : and for 
table-money (though not at ſea) three hundred and fixty- 
hve pounds: in the whole, three thouſand one hundred and 
forty-two pounds, ten ſhillings.” They likewiſe repreſent- 
ed,“ That there was not a ſufficient number of proper ſhips 
for cruizers and convoys ;” and they concluded with“ reſting: 
allured, that her majeſty would conſider of the fitteſt me- 
thods, and give the molt effectual orders tor teſtoring and 
eltablithing the diſcipline of the navy, the encouragement 
of ſeamen, the guarding of the coaſts, and the protection of 
trade,” To this addreſs the queen made an{wer, © That it 
contained many obſervations, which ſhe would conſider par- 
ticularly, and give ſuch directions upon them, as might be 
moſt for the advantage of the public ſervice.” 

A deſign was formed in this ſeſſion of parliament, but there 
was not ſtrength to carry it on at this time. The earl of Ro- 


cheſter gave an hint of it in the houſe of lords, by ſaying, 
that he had a motion of great conſequence to the ſecurity of 
the nation, which he would not make at this time, but would 
do it when next they ſhould meet together. He ſaid no more 
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in the houſe, but in private difcourſe he owned it was for 
bringing over the electoreſs of Hanover to live in England. 
It ſeemed not natural to believe, that a party, who had been 
all along backward at beſt, and cold in every ſtep, which was 
made in-ſettling the ſucceſſion in that family, ſhould become 
all on the ſudden ſuch converts, as to be zealous for it; and 
therefore it was not an unreaſonable jealouſy to ſuſpect, that 
ſomewhat lay hid under it, It was thought, that they either 
knew or apprehended, that this would not be acceptable to 
the queen; and they, being highly diſpleaſed with the mea- 
ſures ſhe took, went into this deſign both to vex her, and in 
hopes that a faction might ariſe out of it, which might breed 
a diſtraction in our councils, and ſome of them might hope 
thereby to revive the pretender's claim. They reckoned, 
that ſuch a motion would be popular; and if either the court 
or the whigs, on whom the court was now beginning to look 
more favourably, ſhould oppoſe it, this would caſt a load on 
them, as men, who, after all the zeal they had expreſled for 
that ſucceſſion, did now, upon the hopes of favour at court, 
throw it up: And thoſe, who had hitherto been conſidered as 
enemies of that houſe, might hope, by this motion, to ovet- 
come all the prejudices, which the nation had taken up 
againſt them; and they might create a merit to themſelves in 
the minds of that family, by this early zeal, which they re- 
ſolved now to exprels for it. This was ſet on ſoot among all 
the party; but the more fincere among them could not be 
prevailed on to act ſo falſe a part, though they were told, 
this was the likelieſt way to advance the pretender's intereſt, 
The laſt buſineſs of this ſeſſion, with which this parlia- 
ment ended, was the caſe of the Ailſbury men. It has been 
related, what proceedings had been at law upon the election 
at Ailibury. The judgment that the lords gave in that mat- 
ter was executed, and, upon that, five others of the inhabi- 
rants brought their action againſt the conſtables, for refuſing 
their votes. The houſe of commons looked on this as a high 


© The pleadings of the lawyers more at large were as follows: Page, 
Montague, Lechmere, and Denton were council tor the priſoners, and, at- 
ter reading the return of the commitment, Mr. Page ſaid, That the writ 
of Habeas Corpus was a writ grounded on common law, and therefore this 
court cat bail all perſons, who by the law of England are bailable. That he 
did not ſay, but that the houſe of commons hath privileges, which belong to 
them, and may commit for breach of ſuch privileges: that he now only en- 
quired, if there be any law for the commitment ot the priſoners ; and there- 
fore the fiſt queſtion he made, was, It there was a breach of privilege re- 
tuned?“ Adding, that there being no notice in the return, that the houſe of 
commons has any privilege, he need not argue, whether they have a power, 
or not, to reſtrain men trom ſuing in the queen's court,” The lord chief 
Juſtice Holt having told Mr, Page, that the queſtion was, If they were not 
to take notice of their power, though not returned to that court ?* Mr, Page 
anſwered, That, though the court would take notice of any power of the 
houſe, yet, that not appearing in the return, they could not judge of it, the 
commitment being by the ſpeaker, and not by the houſe, The lord chief juſ- 
tice replying, that the commitment was in purſuance of the order of the houſe, 
Mr. Page tubjoined, that then it ſhould be ſhewn to be by the houſe, the 
ſpeaker being in the chair, which was mentioned in the commitment, But 
this was over-ruled by the lord chief juſtice, who ſaid, that by the houſe, was 
to be underſtood the whole houte fitting, with the ſpeaker in the chair. Mr. 
Montague continued the tame objectiun to the epmmitment, adding, that it 
did not appear, that the priſoners were any ways ated to the houſe of com- 
mons, either as members or officers : That, as tothe lord Sbaftſbury's cafe, 
he was a member: That he agreed every court muſt have power to keep or- 
der among themſelves ; but that to take a man out of the houſe, who was 
not of the houſe, nor guilty of any breach,of privilege, for aught appeared, 
by a return, he knew no law for it: That the cauſe athgned was, becauſe the 
priſoners had been guilty of bringing and preſenting an action, which he did 
not take to be a crime by any known law: That, in the cate of the conſtable 
of Ailſbury, there was a judgment at law judicially given, which could not 
be got over, until ſome act of parliament interpoſed ; and the law being fo, 
that a man might bring his action, he did not know, what crime a maa could 
be guilty of, who uſed this law: That the words of his commitment went 
further, that bringing this action “is contrary to the declaration, in high con- 
tempt of the juritdiction, and in breach of the known privileges: That they 
did not know what this word * declaration* meant, neither did they underſtand 
what this breach of the juriſdiction was: That as to the words, * againſt the 
known privileges of the houſe,” he was at a loſs what action is againit the pri- 
vilege of the houſe, becauſe they can have no privilege againſt law, and he 
was lure it was not againſt law to bring any action. Then he took notice, 
that the commitment was during pleature, adding, that he had known per- 
ſons commuted * per mandatum domini regis? bailed ;'and therefore by ſtrong 
eon ought they to be bailed if committed by the houle of commons. Mr. 
Lechmere ivforced what had been alledged by the other two, adding, that 
one part of the commitment, which ſet forth the reaſons of it, was for bring- 
ing an action at law, contrary to the declaration of the houſe of commons, 
iu oppoſition to which declaration, he muſt alledge the declaration of the 
lords: That, this commitment, being alſo ſaid to be for a contempt of the 
high juriſdiction of the commons, the lords in the caſe of Athby and White 
had declated againft it. He then urged, That no other court, ſave that of 
the lords, and the courts at Weſtminſter, and other inferior courts of Eng- 
land, can execute any juriſdiction touching any actions at law; and that pri- 
viicges, which are againit the known laws of England, are in themſelves 
void. Another objection or exception was, that the continuance of the im- 
priſonment of the priſoners was a new commitment: That the Habeas Cor- 
pus is the way, which the queen takes to make diſquiſition about the liberty 
of her ſubjects : That, though both houſes of parliament are proper judges 
of their own privileges, yet this court has formerly judged of their privileges ; 
to which purpole he inſtanced in the lord Shaftſbury's caſe, wherein notice is 
taken of a cate, where an original was filed againit a member fitting in the 
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contempt of their votes, and a breach of their privilegs, 
which they added a new, and till then, unheard-of cn, 
that it was contrary to the declaration they had made. A 
ſame time they ſent their meſſage for theſe five men gn 
John Paty, John Oviat, John Paton, junr. Henry Beste. ..' 
Daniel Horn) and committed them to Newgate, where t 
lay three months priſoners. They were all the while ,, 
ſupplied, and much viſited, and therefore remained Withou 
making any application to the houſe of commons, It un 
not thought adviſable to move in ſuch a matter, till | h. 
money-bills were paſſed then motions were made, in the ;. 
tet val between the terms upon the ſtatute of Habeas Corpus! 
but, that ſtatute relating only to commitments by the tod 
authority, this did not he within it, 

When the term came, a motion was made in the Queer 
Bench upon the common law, in behalf of the priſoners tg, 
Habeas Corpus. The lawyers, who moved it, produced the 
commitment in which their offence was ſet forth, that ther 
had claimed the benefit of the law, in oppoſition to a yy, 
the houſe of commons to the contrary. They ſaid, the fh. 
jects were governed by the laws, which they ought aud gc 
bound to know, and not by votes of a houſe of parliamer: 
which they were neither bound to know nor to obey . Th;.. 
of the judges were of opinion, that the court could take x, 
cognizance of the matter, and that the priſoners ought tg h. 
remanded; but the chief juſtice Holt was of anotber mige 
He thought a general warrant of commitment for breach g 
privilege, was of the nature of an execution; and, tince th 
ground of commitment was ſpecified in the. warrant, b. 
thought it plainly appeared, that the priſoners had bes 
guilty of no offence, and that therefore they Oug ht to be vil. 
charged. Though Holt's judgment ſeemed clear and (olid, 
yet, as he was but one againſt three, the majority prevailed, 
and the priſoners were remanded to Newgate. ? 

Upon this, Paty and Oviat, two of the priſoners, now! 
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houſe ; and that in the caſe of the lord Banbury, though the lords temptg! 
and {piritual had declared he was no peer, yet in this court, hen e wa 
brought to be tried for murder, and denied the juriſdiction here, 0 


chiſe; but on the contrary he believed, that in the rolls of precedents thae 
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not bound to take notice of a vote, becauſe it is but a temporary thing, ; 
That it not appearing by this return, that the priſoner was a conmoner, he 
might, notwithſtanding any thing that appeared to the contrary, be a lord 
and then it muſt be agreed, the commons had no juriſdiction, That, if 1 
had been a general commitment, without ſhewing the offence particularly 
and faid, for a breach of privilege only, perhaps it had been a goud comaut 
nent; but here the cauſe was fet forth, and it appeared by the judgment 0 
the lords in the caſe of Aſhby and White, that was no caule at ail of comm 
ment. That bailing the priſoners in this court did not meddle with the priv 
leges of the houſe of commons, becauſe, if bailed, yet they are antwers 
to the houſe, and are priſoners in © cuſtodii Legis.* That indeed juitices d 
the peace can commit for a riot without bail; but this power ariſes Home 
expreſs act of parliament for that purpoſe. That the queen bertel cant com 
mit, 1o as to bind the power of the law ; but this court can, 1m fuch cales, 4 
always have, upon good caſes ſhewn, bailed, notwithſtanding tuch commtnent 
? The judges delivered their opinion in the following manner: 19 
youngeſt of them declared, that he thought the priſoners ought to be ie 
manded, alleging, that it was the firſt habeas corpus of the kind, that es 
was brought: That, if this return now before the court had bs 
of an Habeas Corpus from an inferior Court, it had been 4 bad 
turn; but that the houſe of commons was ſuperior, and could rot be bon 
by the forms of Weſtminſer-Hall, having peculiar laws and cuſtoms: 11 
when the earl of Northumberland petitioned the king, where the que 
Whether the power, that he hau raiſed, was treaſon, which petition das! 
dered to be delivered to the juſtices to be confidered, the lords made pl 
teſtation, that the order thereof belonged to them, and they reſolved it 1 
to be treaſon, That here was a parallel caſe: The houſe of commons dl 
declared the priſoners guilty of a contempt ; and how could this court c 
tra«lict what had been determined by them, who are part of the legillatu 
and cannot be ſuppoſed to break their truſt ? Judge Powis wa? of rhe * | 
opinion as to the remanding of the priſoners, urging, that this caſe hes / 
like that of the lord Shaftſbury. That as to the objection made by 
council, that the priſoners were not members, he anſwered, that mond 
mitments by the houſe of commous were of other perfons, not members 
for arreſting a member, ſitting in the houſe, &c. otherwiſe they cove f 
vindicate the breach of their privileges, As to what was objected, my 
commitment was during pleature, he replied, That it was more benchci 
have commitments ſo, that perſons ſo committed might, in the me 5 
make application and ſubmit: And that the commitments of the ou ö 
commons were like the commitments of this court upon contemp!% "n 
always were underſtood not to be for any cerain time, and thereto! * 
pleaſure. That it was likewiſe objected at the bar, that the comme 7 
for bringing an action; to which be anſwered, that privilege ſtops ; "7 
is in all actions brought againſt any ſervants of members Aitting i! 1 
And as to the caſe of Aſhby and White, he did not think it to be 1 * 
with this caſe here. That he ſaw but two things of ſubſtance ebe 
ment: The firit, that, it this cout, being an high court, and the wr 
all inferior courts, can diſcharge any perſon committed * pet oY 
domincx regin:e,“ iurely then it may diſcharge one committed by 05 bcci 
commons. To which he aufwered, that he took this to be 3 tale; 
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c writ of etror, to bring the matter before the lords. 
- 4 writ was only to be obtained, by petitioning the queen, 
bc the judgment of the court of the Queen's © Bench might 
ought before her majeſty in parliament. The commons 
© . alarmed at theſe petitions, and reſolved upon an addreſs 
he queen, ſetting forth the undoubted right and privilege 
* commons of England in parliament aſſembled, to com- 
. for breach of privilege ; and that the commitments of 
% houſe are not examinable in any other court whatſoever ; 
, that no ſuch writ of error was ever brought, nor doth 
\ writ of error lie in this caſe : And that as this houſe had 
"reſſed their duty to her majeſty, in giving diſpatch to all 
I C ſupplies, ſo they had an entire confidence in her majeſty's 
Jodgels and Juſtice, that ſhe would not give leave for the 
| wing any writ of error in this caſe; which would tend to 
. overthrowing the undoubted rights and privileges of the 
omons of England.” i 
en judges (two only being of another mind) agreed, that 
Civil matters, a petition for a writ of error was a petition 
4 right and not of grace. It was therefore thought a very 
Brwge thing, which might have moſt pernicious conſe- 
Pvences, for a houſe of commons to defire the queen, not to 
Tan a petition of right, which was plainly a breach of law, 
4 of her coronation-oath. It was no leſs ſtrange for them 
take upon them to affirm, that the writ d1d not lie, when 
dat was clearly the work of the judicature to declare, whe- 
er it lay or not, which was unqueſtionably the right of the 
ds, who only could determine that. Beſides, their having 
oplied the public occaſion, was a ſtrange conſideration to 
offered to the queen, as an argument to perſuade her to act 
int law, as it they had pretended, that they had bribed 
«to infringe the law, and to deny juſtice; fince money, 
wen for public ſervice, was given to the country and to 
temſelves, as properly as to the queen. Her anſwer to this 
Wireſs was to this effect: That ſhe was much troubled to 
1d the houſe of commons of opinion, that her granting the 
tits of error, mentioned in their addreſs, was againſt their 
fvileges, of which ſhe would always be as tender, as of her 
n prerogative: And therefore they might depend, ſhe 
ould not do any thing to give them any juſt occaſion of 
on WWWornplaiot. But, this matter, relating to the courſe of judi- 
cr] proceedings, being of the higheſt importance, ſhe 
" Wovght neceſſary to weigh and confider very carefully, what 
gut be proper for her to do, ina thing of ſo great concern.“ 
bis anſwer was thought ſo cold, that no thanks were re- 
proed for it; though a well compoſed houſe of commons 
ould certainly have thanked her for that tender regard to law 
nd juſtice. The ſame day the anſwer was reported by Mr. ſe- 
tary Hedges, the commons proceeded to carry their re- 

\WWW"tments to greater extremities, and having continued fitting 
be evening, voted, That Mr. Francis Page, Mr. James 
ono WWlontague, Mr. Nicholas Lechmere, and Mr. Alexander 
c pri" ion, in pleading upon the return of the habeas corpus, 
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king is to act by his miniſtry and by his courts, and not by his abſolute 
A: That, according to lord Coke, though the king be preſumed to be pre- 
E i this court, yet he doth act by his judges here, otherwiſe he might be 
_- mage and party. And to the objeftion, “ Whether the commons ſhould 
mo F2 declaration direct who ſhon!d not be ſued;ꝰ that we mwit ſuppoſe they 
"4 general juriſdiction of privileges, and contempts, and rights, as well 
ther courts : That this commitment was not for a trial, but as upon an ab- 
cation, and as a puniſhment. That, when they came to a point of juriſ- 
wn, they muſt conſider it by uſage : That it is next to impoſſible for the 
uns of Weſtminſter Hall to judge of the privileges of the houſe of com- 
"Ms, who have not acceſs to their roll, where only the privileges of that 
We at to be ſeen: and therefore it was very unreaſonable to put judges 
p3 the enquiry, That, if this court had a juriſdiction over the coramit- 
Fits of the houſe of commons, they ſhou!d have it alſo over thoſe of the 
* Concluding, that they were a great court, but that neither their an- 
"Ms nor they ever yet knew it ſo great as this would make it. Judge 
mel concurred in this opinion, alledging, that he could not think they 
uu be judges of this return, becauſe the priſoners were committed by ano- 
& a than this court proceeded by ; and that to commit by one law, and 
xl another, would introduce diſorder ; That as the eccleſiaſtical, 
ry, and martial courts, and the houſe of peers proceed by their own 
nl lo the houſe of commons proceed by their own rules ; this court can 
” wich their privileges in ſome caſes, but not ſo as to-contradict, or op- 
® * And that he did not know how the houſe of commons could 
that tl , 2 of judging, and not of puniſhing. That this court correct ex- 
eficial 4 th mferior courts, but of the parliament, which is ſuperior. That, 
NE . the lords would intermeddle with frecholds, though, perhaps, they 
| - eſs valuable than their privileges, yet this court could not prohibit 

it 26 dle he believed it as cuſtomary to make commitments during plea- 
"yp erwiſe, That, if we had a long parliament as formerly, then 
15 t would have been hard. That bondage was ſo much loſt in Eng- 
Wo he believed the council had almoſt forgot how to apply that argu- 
| od he did not know how exceſs of juriſdiction in either houſe can 
Re Tü happens, it muſt be determined by conference between them- 
WE. bat if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that both ſhould inſiſt, and the com- 
9 any. thing unreaſonable, ſure then the people of England 

"dn le them again : And, if the lords ſhould inſiſt upon unreaſon- 
Achte then the people of England, he believed, would find out a 
idm ach an houſe, or uſe ſuch methods, as would rectify and oblige 
ha 41, n, Theſe three judges having thus declared their ſentiments, 
* Priloners ought to be remanded, the lord chief juſtice Holt de- 
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on behalf of the five priſoners committed by this houſe, 
were guilty of a breach of privilege,” and ordered them be 
taken into cuſtody, As they were apprehenſive, leſt the 
queen ſhould grant writs of error, whereby the five Ailſbury 
men might be diſcharged from their impriſonment, they alſo 
ordered them to be removed from Newgate, and taken into 
the cuſtody of their ſerjeant at arms; which order was exe- 
cuted at midnight, with ſuch circumſtances of ſeverity and 
terror, as have been ſeldom exerciſed towards the greateſt 
offenders. Theſe were ſuch ſtrange and unheard-of proceed 
ings, that by them the minds of all people were much alien- 
ated from the houſe of commons. But the priſoners were 
under ſuch management, and ſo well ſupported, that they 
would not ſubmit, nor aſk pardon of the houſe. It was 
generally believed, that they were ſupplied and managed by 
the lord Wharton, They petitioned the houſe of lords for 
relief, who reſolved ro proceed in the matter by ſure and 
regular ſteps. They firſt came to the following general 
reſolutions, ** 1, That neither houſe of parliament has any 
power, by any vote or declaration, to create to themſelves 
any new privilege, that 1s not warranted by the known laws 
and cuſtoms of parliament. 2. That every freeman of Eng- 
land who apprehends himſelf to be injured, has a right to 
ſeek redreſs by action at law; and that the commencing and 
proſecuting an action at common law againſt any perſon (not 


intitled to privilege of parliament) is no breach of the privi- 


lege of parliament. 3. That the houſe of commons, in 
committing to Newgate Daniel Horne, Henry Baſs, John 
Paton junior, John Paty, and John Oviat, for commencing 
and proſecuting an action at the common law, againſt the 
conſtables of Ailſbury, for not allowing their votes in election 
of members to ſerve in parliament, upon pretence, that their 
ſo doing was contrary to a declaration, a contempt of the 
juriſdiction, and a breach of the privilege of that houſe, 
have aſſumed to themſelves alone a legiſlative authority, by 
pretending to attribute the force of a law to their declaration; 
have claimed a juriſdiction not warranted by the conſtitution, 
and have aſſumed a new privilege, to which they can have no 
title by the laws and cuſtoms of parliament, and have thereby, 
as far as in them hes, ſubjected the rights of Engliſhmen, and 
the freedom of their perſons, to the arbitrary votes of the 
houſe of commons. 4. That cvery Engliſhman, who is im- 
priſoned by any authority whatſoever, has an undoubted 
right, by his agents or friends, to apply for and obtain a 
writ of habeas corpus, in order to procure his liberty by due 
courſe of law. 5. That for the houſe of commons to cenſure 
and puniſh any perſon for aſſiſting a priſoner to procure a 
writ of habeas corpus, or by vote, or otherwiſe, to deter 
men from ſoliciting, proſecuting, or pleading upon ſuch 
writ of habeas corpus in behalf of ſuch priſoner, is an attempt 
of dangerous conſequence, a breach of the many good ſta- 
tutes provided for the liberty of the ſubject, and of pernici- 
ous example, by denying the neceflary aſſiſtance to the 


livered his opinion, * That they ought to be diſcharged, I am ſenſible, ſaid 
he, of the great diſadvantage I lie under, becauſe eleven of the judges are 
againſt my opinion, The caſe being of moment and concern, I did deſire to 
conter withthem, before I delivered my thoughts. And it is a ſecond diſadvan- 
tage, that I have fo great an eſteem for their ſentimeuts, that I would willingly 
relign my opinion to theirs, But then I lie under another, which is to encounter 
an opinion and judgment of the houſe of lords. I muſt contefs, the com- 
mons of England are truſted with, and are very zealous for out liberties ; and 
therefore I would think it a misfortune to lie under their diſpleaſure. Yet there: 
is another thing, which lies oy me, which, at all events, I am to take 
care of, and that is a good conſcience. I am upon my oath to judge unparti— 
ally and juſtly, I do not think this ſuch an impriſonment, that the freemen 
and ſubjects of England are to be bound by; and it will affect all the King- 
dom, if by any declaration or prohibition made by the houſe of commuiis, 
they are reſtrained from bringing a lawful action. Neither of the houſes of 
parliament, ſeparately or jointly, have any power to diſpoſe of the liberty or 
property ot the ſubject. It muſt be, with the queen added. This is the 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government. It is faid in the return, that the 
priſoners are guilty of a * breach of privilege* for bringing an action. I muſt 
therefore declare my opinion, that commencing a ſuit is no breach of privi- 
lege, though it be againſt a member himſelf, ſo he be not affected in his per- 
ſon or lands. The tecond crime mentioned in the commitment aud return is 
« proſecuting.* What is meant thereby ſeems not to be ſo clear, becauſe 
« proſecuting” may be taken ſeveral ways, as entering of a * continuance,” 
which cannot be ſaid to be any breach of privilege, the perſon of the member, 
or his eſtate, not being diſturbed thereby. Indeed, it you diſtrain the per- 
ſon of a member, or do any act to reſtrain his liberty, then it is a breach, and 
puniſhable by the houſe. Again, the houle of commons ſhonld have ſheuu, 
that they have a privilege ; for, if the high conſtable of England ſhould not 
ſhew his authority, we ſhould not take more notice of him than of the conſta- 
ble of St, Martin's. The law of the land muſt take place. A man may le- 
gilly * commence? and * proſecute” an * action* againſt a man, that is not pri- 
vileged, though vexatious or wrong, as appears by 2 Ric. III 9. where all 
the judges were of opinion, that there was no puniſhment for bringing an ac- 
tion, though wrong. If an action is ſued and proſecuted againſt a peer, no 
action * de ſcandalis magnatum' will lie, it there was any probable cauſe of 
action, I do not think, that any inſtance can be ſhewn, that ever privilege 
did extend ſo far, as to exclude or debar any man from bringing any action, 
but eſpecially where there is juſt cauſe. This caſe has undergone a great and 
high judgment above upon the queen's writ of error. My brother Powis 
ſays, that he does not know, that this is the ſame caſe with that of _ nd 
Alte. 
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riſoner, upon a commitment of the houſe of commons, which 
mh ever been allowed upon all commitments by any autho- 
rity whatſoever. And, 6. That a writ of error is not a writ 
of © grace,” but of © right,” and ought not to be denied to the 
ſubje& when duly applied for (though at the requeſt of either 
houſe of parliament) the denial thereot being an obſtruction of 
Juſtice, contrary to“ Magna Charta.“ 

Theſe reſolutions being delivered to the commons at a con- 
ference, they took time to confider of them till the 5th of 
March, upon which day, at their defire, a ſecond conference 
was held, wherein the commons delivered a long anſwer, in 
which they ſet forth, that the right of determining elections 
was lodged only with them; and that therefore they on- 
ly could judge who had a right to elect; That they only 
were judges ot their own privileges, and that the lords could 
not intermeddle in them. They quoted very copiouſly the 
proceedings in the year 1675, upon an appeal brought againſt 
a member of their houſe ; and urged, that their priſoners 
ought only to apply to them for their liberty; and that 
no motion had ever been made for a writ of error in ſuch 
a caſe, 

The lords, upon th's, defired a free conference, which 
was held with the commons on the gth of March, but that 
it ended without ſucceſs, was not ſurprizing, confidering the 
temper, with which the commons came to it, and which 
appeared from the votes they made the day before, after they 
had agreed to the free conference, For, upon information, 
that their ſerjeant at arms had been ſerved with two writs of 
habeas corpus, returnable before the lord-keeper, in behalf 
of Mr. Montague and Mr. Denton, two of the gentlemen, 
who had been of council for the five priſoners, they came to 
theſe reſolutions, ** That no commoner of England, com- 
mitted by the houſe of commons for breach of privilege, or 
contempt ot that houſe, ought to be by any writ of habeas 
corpus male to appear in any other place, or before any other 
judicature, during that ſeſſion of parliament, wherein ſuch 
perſon was ſo committed. That the ſerjeant at arms attend- 
ing that houſe do make no return, nor yield any obedience 
to the ſaid writs of habeas corpus; and, for ſuch his refuſal, 
that he have the protection of the houſe of commons. And 
that the lord-keeper be acquainted with the ſaid reſolutions, 


to the end that the ſaid writs of habeas corpus might be ſu— 


perſeded, as contrary to law and the privilege of the houſc.“ 
Five days after, the commons ordered the report of the free 
conference, which was made by Mr. Bromley, to be entered 
upon their journals; and reſolved, “ That the proceedings of 
the houſe, in relation to the Ailſbury men committed by the 
houſe for breach of privilege, and the other proceedings of 
that houſe in that matter, were in maintenance of the ancient 
and undoubted rights and privileges of the commons of Eng- 
land :” And they ordered all the proceedings in relation to 
the Ailſbury men, the report of the lords journals, and the 
report of the cenferences, and of the free conference, to be 
printed. The next day, the lords attended the queen with 
a full repreſentation of the whole thing, whecein having re- 
cited the matter of fact relating to this affair, they laid be- 
fore her, © That the procecdings of the houle of commons 
againſt the Ailſbury men were wholly new and unprecedent- 
ed. That it is the birth-right of every Engliſhman, who ap- 
prehends himſelf to be injured, to ſcek for redreſs in her 
majeſty's courts of juſtice. Thar if there be any power, that 
can controul this right, and can preſcribe when he ſhall, and 
when he ſhall not, be allowed the benefit of the laws, he ceales 


White, But if he will look upon the return, he will he ſoon ſatisſied, that 
it js. Mother part ot the return tavs, That the proiecution was contrary 
to the declaration, and in breach, &c.“ I do not well know, what is meant 
by 4 * profecution contrary to a decelaation :? But ſuppoſe there was a * de- 
clurs tion,“ I much queſtion, if that * declaration * will make that a breach of 
priviteje, which was not fo before. "There is no precedent for it; ard, if 
any man can bring ſuch a precedent, it will go a great way with me. Privilege 
is not unlimited, but eltablithed by the rules of law. It a member * break 
the peace,“ he mutt find ſureties; ot if he commit high-treaton or telony, ſit- 
ting the houſe, he mult anſwer, If the * declaration * does claim a privilege, 
and ſays it is 10; yet, if it was not ſo before, the people of England are not 
eltopped to ſay it is fo; fo neither the one houſe nor the other, can enlarge 
their privileges. They concern the liberties of a people in a high degree; 
and nothing but an act of parhament can make a man's perſon ſubject to 
impriſonment, but where originally he was fo ſubject, The reaſons why 


| Judges do hot give their opmions to the lords about their privileges is, be- 
cauſe it is * lex patliamenti;' and the lords themſelves being always 


there, are preſumed to know their privileges beſt themſelves, But, 


| whenever the queſtion is about privilege in Weſtminſter-hall, we mmit 
| judge of it according as it appears to us, and according to the law of 


the land. Snppoſe in this caſe the houſe of commons had not interpo- 


ſed; the planitiffs had gone on, and the defendants had pleaded the whole 


matter of the privilege ſpecially, and the plaintiffs had demurred, we then 


ſhould have judged of it, becauſe it would have been a plea to the ju- 


riſdictjion of the court. All appears upon record now before the court, and 
therefore we are to judge of it as much as if it had been pleaded; The par- 


' Lament law of privilege 1s *lex terre,” as much as any law uſed in Weitmins 
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to be a freeman, and his liberty and property are ore 
That the crown lays claim to. no ſuch power, and the. 
ſhips were ſure the law has truſted no ſuch authority va. 
ſubjects what ſoc ver.“ They urged, © That in former tins 
the opinion of the houſe of commons was very differe,, c. 
what it was at preſent,” of which their lordſhips pave | bs, 
inſtances; and they concluded with an humble ....* 
That no importunity of the houſe of commons Mage 
other confideration whatſoever, might prevail with her * 
jeſty to ſuffer a ſtop to be put to the known courſe of fg. 
but that ſhe would be pleaſed to give effectual order; 
immediate iffuing of the writs of error.” | 

This repreſentaiton was thought ſo well draus. ;: 
ſome preferred it to thoſe of the former ſeſſions ; it c . 
a long and vlear deduction of the whole affair with Re 
cency of fiyle, but with many heavy reflections on tl. 1... 
of commons. — 

By this time the whole buſineſs of the ſeſſion was broveks 
to a concluſion; for the lords, who had the moner.b 
would not paſs them till this was ended. The queen, 7 I 
{wer to their repreſentation, told them, “ That ſhe fhor1 
have granted the writs of error, they defired, but that bod 
ing an abſolute neceſſity of putting an immediate end to thy 
tethon, ſhe was ſenſible there could have been no further * 
ceedings upon that matter.” This anſwer being report s 
the houſe of lords, was looked on by them as a clear dec, 
in their favour, and therefore they ordered,“ Ther n. 
humble thanks of their houſe be immediately pre ſented 
her majeſty for her moſt gracious anſwer, in which ſhe bet 
expreſſed ſo great a regard to the judgment of their houſ:, { 
much compaſſion to the priſoners, and ſuch tendern A 
rights of the ſubjeQ.” 

About an hour after, the queen came to the houſe of lord 
and, after paſting the bills, ended this ſeſſion with the fol 
ing ſpcech to both houſes ; 


tuntz 


every 


6 - 

mußt; 

Jullice 
* 
* * 
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bake eue 


al. * 
eis to the 


&« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


o Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without doing you 
the juſtice to acknowledge, yon have tully made good pn bis 
the aſſurances you gave me at the beginning of it, by the race 
great readineſs you have ſhewn in the diſpatch of the public Defo 
bufinels, And J make no doubt, but this diſpatch i take 
prove a real advantage to us, and a great difcoura;zement ies 
our enemies. bt fo 
. deded 
* Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, Foting 
Ws, th 
«© I return you my hearty thanks in particular for the gr ae. 
ſupplics with which you have enabled me to carry on iat 
neceflary war. I affure you, they ſhall be carefully appli {ide n 
1 , 7 ) Pi | 
to the uſes, for which they have been given; and I peru Pit be 
myſelf, I ſhall always have the chearful aſſiſtance of my Cut! 1, tha 
tul and loving ſubjects, in the e er. of the preſent et, 
till our enemies are obliged to ſuch a peace, as ſhall be a al lauſe at 
ing advantage and ſecurity to us and our allies. lc 
Tithe th 
delt [el 
% My Lords and Gentlemen, R 
| om it; 
* We have, by the bleſſing of God, a fair proſpect of i e 
great and deſirable end, if we do not diſappoint it by our Anotl 
1 Was Ot 
ſter-Hall and my lord Clarendon gives us an account of privileg. in the i Parts of 
volume of his hiſtory, p. 310, 311, 312. If it was privilege in ttc houle 8 es and 
fore, then how comes it that Aſhby was not committed, who was the ringen Morde 
but is {till at liberty ? Another obſervation upon this return is, be * 
do not ſay * for a breach,” but © in breach; ' neither do I fer, how vring! ne ma 
un action at law in one court, is in contempt of another court. This on ve eft 
here can hold plea in any action hatſocver. The houſe above cannot on, | 00 of 
proceſs there; and then I cannot fee how a man ſuing here can be gul 13 
hereby of a bre: * These words are tert * cor 
thereby of a breach of the privileges of that court. Theſe Words ats 7 Ihe il 
and would affrighten men, when ſaid, * In contempt ot the privileges * ES el 
houſe of commons,” becauſe every man is bound to maintan _—y n, 
lawful privileges. No doubt but they can commit in any cale or pony dee tak 
for a contempt committed iu their court: But when the fact is men "our 
d f "= . . N II No 10 in uch avi cg 0! 
and the cauſe is a juſt action at law, no doubt but the proceeang mn nn 
is juſt, and no contempt ;* ſuch an action being grounded 01 ar 5 ' 
law. As to my lord Shaftfbury's caſe, it was for facts done i! ol . Was 
and the houſe may at any time commit a man for a contempt lo 8 5 1 walt, 
the houte : Whereas the priſoners are committed, not for Aye ich den 
lege or contempt, but becauſe they bave brought their actions | 1. Why 
. . . % . nnn I Ic 
legal, and fo adjudged by the lords in the writ ot error. 1 e wu a be 
caſe of the lord Bunbury is conſiderable with me: He petitionet ined he ul F bs 
lords to fit, and alſo to have the king's leave. The lords deter 111 A * at 
not a lord; yet when he was brought upon an indictment by 190 . "own 
, 8 "BY. hat he was 1 wel 
Charles Knowles, Eſq, he her@pleaded and inſiſted, tha or 


5 ithttanding 
which plea was allowed, and he was not tried.“ But notwitl 39 


chief juſtice's opinion, the priſoners were remanded. 
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reaſonable humour and animoſity, the fatal effects of which 
ns ſo narrowly eſcaped in this ſeſſion, that it ought to 
* a ſufficient warning againſt any dangerous experiments for 
2 conclude therefore with exhorting you all to peace 
and union, which are always commendable, but more parti- 
.1arly neceſſary at this time, when, the whole kingdom 
E ſhortly do proceed lo New elections, it ought to be 
wehe care of every body, eſpecially of ſuch as are in pub- 
| le {lations to carry themſelves with the greateſt prudence 
. noderation- Nothing will contribute more to our repu- 


tation abroad, and our ſecurity at home,” 


Then the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's command, pro- 
weued the parliament to Thurſday the firſt of May tol- 


lo v ing. 


The narrow eſcape, intimated by the queen in her ſpeech, 
was univerſally underitood to be meant of the Tack, as 
deed it could be meant of nothing elle, 

Thus this 1c ſhon, and with it this parliament, came to an 
end. It was NO {mall bleſſing to the queen an! to the nation, 
it they got ſo well out of tuch hands, They had dilcover- 
on many occaſions, and very manifeftly what lay at the 
bottom With molt of them; but they had not {k11l enough to 
Low how to Manage their advantages, and to make ule of 
ir numbers. The conſtant ſucceſſes, which had attended 
the queen's reigny put it out of their power to compaſs that, 
which was aimed at by them, the forcing a peace, and con- 
Cauzntly delivering up all to France. Ser Chriſtopber Mul- 
bre, the wileſt man of the party, died before rhe laſt 
non; and by their conduct after his death, it appeared, 
tat they wanted his direction. He had been at the head of the 
d woſition, that was made in the reign of king William from 
lle beginning to the end; but he gave up many points of 
rent importence in the critical minute, for which there were 
pood grounds to believe, that he had twelve thouſand pounds 
rom the king at different times. At his death he appeared to 
de much ricaer than by any viftble computation he could 
be valucd at; which made ſome caſt an imputation up- 
ou bis memory, as if he had received great ſums even from 
France, 

before we take leave of this parliament, it will be proper 
ho take notice of ſome things, which were begun, but not 
tuned in it. There was a bill offered for the naturalization 
bf ſome hundreds of Frenchmen, to which the commons 
zaded a Clauſe, diſabling the perſons ſo naturalized from 
zoting in elections of parliament. The true reaſon of this 
ks, that it was obſerved, that the French in England gave 
In all elections their votes for thoſe, who were molt zealous 
pant France; and yet, with an apparent difingenuity, ſome 
{ihe members gave it as a reaſon tor ſuch a clauſe, that they 
put be ſuppoſed fo partial to the intereſts of their own coun- 
ly, that it was not fit to give them any ſhare in the govern- 
picot, the loids looked on this as a new attempt, and the 
ule added was a plain contradiction to the body of the bill, 
ch gave them all the rights of natural born ſubjects; 
ile this took from them the chief of them all, the chufing 
heit repreſentatives in parliament. They would not there- 
pre agree. to it, and the commons relolved not to depart 
bum it; ſo that, without coming to a free conference, the 
Dll, fell this Cc on. 

Another bill was begun by the lords againſt the papiſts. 
© 835 occafioned by feveral complaints brought from many 
Pts of the kingdom, eſpecially from Cheſhire, of the prac- 
ces and inſolence of thoſe of that religion. A bill therefore 
s ordered to be brought in with clauſes in it, which would 
We made the act, patled againſt them four ycars before, 
Ve ellcctual, which, for want of theſe, had hitherto been 
vo effect at all. This paſſed the lords, and was ſent to 
commons, who had no mind to paſs it, but, to avoid 
Þ* 1!! effe&ts of their refuſing ſuch a bill, they added a claule 
du, containing ſevere penalties on papiſts, who ſhould 
de take the oaths, and come into the communion of the 


ca of England, if they ſhould be guilty of any occaſional 


1 . 
1 wy y follows : Provided always, that all perſons, who, by virtue 
Wnbleribe ro be obliged to take the vaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
tenber of A, ie declaration, ſhall, at the fame time, declare himſelf to be a 
cher church of England, as now by law eſtabliſhed; ſuch decla- 
kb entered on the fame roll, where the ſaid oaths and declarations, 
I ew wy | ſubſcribed, are to be entered. And in cate any tuch per- 
. known i their taking ſuch oaths, and making ſuch declarations, as atore- 
hy, or $y and wilfully reſort to, or be preſent at any conventicle, aſ- 
kr, u eeting, under colour or pretence of any exerciſe of religion, in 
n according to the liturgy and practice of the church of 


þ., manner, tha 
Veen i any place within this kingdom, he ſhall forteit the ſum of one 


O F 


conformity with popery afterwards. They imagined, that 
this of occaſional conformity was fo odious to the lords, that 
every clauſe, that condemned it, would be rejected by them. 
But when they came ro underſtand, that the lords were re- 
ſolved to agree to the claute, they would not put it to that 
hazard ; and therefore the bill lay on their table till the pro- 
rogation. 

A genera! ſelf-denying bill was offered by thoſe very 
men, who, in the firſt ſeſſion of parliament, when they 
hoped for places themſelves, had oppoſed the motion of fuck 
a bill with great indignation. Now the ſcene was a little al- 
tered ; they ſaw they were not like to be favourites, and 
therefore pretended to be patriots. This looked fo Nrangely 
in them, that it was rejected; but another bill of a more re- 
{trained nature pafled, diſabling ſome officers, particularly 
taole, who were concerned in the prize-oftice, from ſerving 
in parliament, To this a general clauſe was added, that dif- 
abled. all, who beld any office, that had been created fincc 
the year 1684, or any ofticer that ſhould be created for the 
future, from fitting in parliament. This bill had a quick 
and eaſy paſtage among the commons, being brought in on 
the 16th of January, and {ent up to the lords on the 23d of 
that month, who did not think fit to agree to ſo gvncral a 
clauſe, but conſented to a particular diſability put on ſome 
offices by name. The commons did not agree to this altera— 
tion; but infifted on the whole, and therefore the bill fell, 

Among the many ways and expedients, by which the tory 
party of the houſe of commons endeavoured to ſecure their 
intereſt againſt a new election, they thought it necetlary to 
procure an act, whereby the commiſſions of the peace ſhould 
be lodged in the hands of men of eſtates; and thereupon a 
bill was brought in, and paſted on the 2d of February, for 
qualification of juſtices ot peace ;* but, the fame being ſent 
up to the lords, they did not think fit to give it their con- 
currence. 

[ 1705. ] On the 5th of April, the parliament, according to 
therriennal act, being near expiring, a proclamation was iſſued 
out for difiolving it; and, on the 23d, another was publiſhed 
tor calling a new partiament *. 

The concluſion of the parliament ſet the whole nation in a 
general ferment; both parties ſtudied how to diſpoſe the 
minds of the people in the new elections, with great in- 
duſtry and zeal. 

The affairs of Europe were now thought in ſuch a ſitua— 
tion, that the war could not run beyond the period of the 
next parliament. A well-choſen one muſt prove a public 
bleſſiag, not only to England, but to all Europe; as a bad 
cne would be fatal at home, as well as to the allies abroad. 
France was now reduced to great exigencies. All methods 
of raiſing money were ſo much exhauſted, that they could 
afford no great ſupplies; fo'that, in imitation of our exche- 
quer bills, they began to give out Mint bills ; but they could 
not create that confidence, Which is juſtly put in paritamen- 
tary credit. The French had hopes from their party in Eng- 
land; and there was a disjointing in the ſeveral provinces of 
the United Provinces; but, as long as England continued 
firm and united, it had a great influence on the States, at 
leaſt, to keep things entire during the war, Ir was viſible, 
therefore, that a good election in England muſt give ſuch a 
protpect for three years, as would have a great, influence on 
all the affairs of Europe. 

The convocation fat at the ſame time with the parliament, 
though it was then ſo little conſidered, that ſcarce any notice 
was taken of them; and they deſerved that no mention ſhould 
be made of them. As the houſe of commons thought fir, in 
their addreis at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to put the ſuc- 
cefles by ſea and land on a level, the lower houſe of convoca- 
tion were reſolved to follow their example, and would have 
the ſea and land both mentioned in the tame terins ; but the 
biſhops would not vary from the pattern ſet them by the houſe 
of lords, ſo no addreſs was made by the convocation. The 
lower hovle continued to proceed with much indecent vio- 
lence, and brought up injurious and reflecting addreſſes to 
the upper houſe, which gave a very large exerciſe to the pa— 
tience and forbcararce of the archbiſhops and biſtops. On 


hundred pounds, for every time he ſhall be preſent at ſuch aſſembly, conven» 
ticle, or-mecting.” : 

On the roth of April, the queen, with his royal highneſs, went to New- 
market. Twẽ oOo days after, Dr. Ellis, vice chancellor of the mnverhty of 
Cambridge, waited on her, and defired her to honour them with her pretence 
at dinner. The queen having accepted the invitation, was magnificently en- 
tertained in Trinity-College-tlall, Eleven noblemen were made doctors of 
law, aud Pellet, Arbuthnot, and Vernon, doctors of phyſic. James Mon- 
tague, council for the univerſity, the vice chancellor, aud the tamous Iſaac 
Newton, mathematical proſeſſor, were knighted, 
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December 1, they preſented another repreſentation, ſignify- 
ing their grief at the general complaint of the clergy, that 
though convocations had been held now for ſome years, after 
a long diſcontinuance, yet the public had not hitherto reaped 
the benefits that might be expected: That this tended to 
diſparage the conſtitution of the church, and tempted fome 
to ſpeak againſt the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of eccleſiaſtical 
ſynods. They promiſe, for time to dome, to do what they 
can to filence that complaint: And intimate, that the fault 
did not lie in them that more had not been done. That the 
unhappy diſputes between the two houſes had been their hin- 
drance, but that they neither raiſed them, nor omitted any 
means they could contrive for bringing them to a regular 
determination. They begged leave again to take natice, of 
the many pernicious books that were publiſhed and diſperſed, 
and requeſted their lordſhips (as formerly) to uſe their in- 
rereſt in parliament for a bill to repreſs the licentiouſneſs of 
the preſs. They repreſented allo the increaſing difficulties of 
the parochial clergy, about adminiſtering the holy ſacrament 
indifferently to all perſons that demand it, in order to qualify 
themſelves for offices; becauſe they faw not how they could 
in ſeveral caſes act conformably to the rubricks and canons 
of the church, in repelling ſuch perſons as were unworthy, 
and particularly notorious ſchiſmatics, without expoſing 
themſelves to vexatious and expenſive ſuits at law. They 
beg they would uſe their intereſts for the freeing them from 
theſe difficultics, and, in the mean time, give them direc- 
tions how to behave themſelves under ſuch exigencies. The 
archbiſhop and biſh-ps made large remarks on this paper. 
They oblerve, that it was not directed to the preſident, 
whom they had endeavoured to deprive of his ancient title. 
They tell them, that it is they, who, by their unwarrantable 
claims and incroachments, made it impoſhble for the conyo- 
cation to do the church any ſervice. That, ſhould their in- 
novations run on, there would be a new danger of preſbytery; 
for preſbyters would be enabled hereafter to bid defiance to 
their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, and to act independently from 
them in the higheſt and moſt general concerns of the church, 
That it is ſtrange any of the clergy ſhould underſtand fo little 
of the conſtitution, as to complain, that no butnets 15 


finiſhed, when the royal licence has not enabled to bv ny: 
Or, that they ſhould hope, that an attempr to do gets, 
while this was wanting, could have any other eſf-< in the 
encreaſing differences. For that they would be ing 
into irregular practices, againſt which their bretnien Huld 


enter their proteſtations, and againſt which their | 44: ps 
muſt find ſome other method of proceeding. That their 
lordſhips could not but look upon the ſeeming earn: lin« is of 
the clergy to proceed to buſineſs, as a defign to render them- 
ſelyes popular, and their ſuperiors odious : And that it was 
dangerous to thoſe whom they repreſented. That in 1689 
the lower houſe was for ſuperſediug all buſineſs with a royal 
licence in their hands, &c. That there are laws and canons 
in being ſufficient to correct and puniſh offenders. That, if 
any thing hindered diſcipline, it was the reproaches induſtri 
ouſly ſpread amongſt the clergy againſt the biſhops and their 
proceedings. That the preſent diſputes grew purely from 
the attempts of ſome of the clergy to diſengage themſelves 
from the authority of the biſhops, by privileges, which their 
predeceſſors never claimed nor pretended to, and therefore 
they were amazed at their ſolemn contrary declaration. The 
ſteps the biſhops had taken are reckoned up, by which they 
had teſtihed their deſire of peace and. good agreement. That 
the convocation has really no authority to paſs ſuch cenſures 
upon books as they defired : That grievances of the clergy 
may be regularly offered by their repreſentatives in convoca- 
tion. But that it is without precedent for preſbyters to ex- 
pect, that their metropolitan and biſhops ſhould be account- 
able to them for their conduct and behaviour in their ſeveral 
viſitations. And that, as concerning directions about the re- 
fuſal 6f the holy ſacrament to unworthy perſons, they could 
give them ho better than the rubricks and canons of the 
church, which he, that would {ſtrictly and religiouſly obſerve, 
could not be wanting, either in a dutiful regard to his ſupe- 
riors, or in a Conſcientious care of the flock. The lower 
houſe ſent up two other -papers, in one of which they com- 
plain of the diſſenting teachers“ preſuming to adminiſter 
baptiſm in private houſes, and of the encreaſe of non-licenſed 
ichools and ſeminaries; and in the other they accuſe the bi- 


5 Watſon's affair was debated this laſt ſeſſion in the houſe of lords, which 
the queen came to hear in perſon. His bulinets had been kept long on foot in 
the courts below, by all the methods of delay that lawyers could invent: At- 
ter five years pleading, the concluding judgment was given in the Exchequer, 
that he had no right to the temporalities of that biſhopric: And that, being 
aſlirmed in the exchequer chamber, it was now a writ of error brought before 
the lords in the lait retort ; But, as the houſe ſeemed now to be ſet, he had no 
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ſhop of Sarum of infinuating, that many of the perſay, 
cerned in preparing their repreſentation of grievances 1» 
winter, were enemies to their lordſhips, the queen, ,,.; » 
nation.“ n 
As the lower houſe ſtill held their intermediate ſeſſonz 

. Ns, th 
archbiſhop, on February 14, aſked the prolocutor, if |, 
had held any intermediate ſeſſions fince the laſt ſynodic,) 415 
The procolutor anſwered, that they held one the TR 
before. The archbiſhop told him it was very irregyl;; 3 
that he admoniſhed them to hold no more intermediate by 
ſions, which was a violation of the preſident's right, and * 
trary to the conſtant cuſtom of convocations. I 

February 23. The prolocutor told the archbiſho 
their houſe had taken his admonition into confiderati: 
repreſented in return, that they had not been guilty of 4 
irregularity by their intermediate ſeſſion; that the ben. 
ſuch ſeſſions, as oft as they ſhall ſee cauſe, is no vici 
the preſident's right, nor contrary to the cuſtom of 9,1... 
tions, but an unqueſtionable right of the lower-houſe, (0, 
which they could not depart. And that, if the adn, 
was intended as judicial, they proteſted againſt it as void 2 
null, and of no effect in law, and ro which no obedicrce o 
be due: And deſired, that this their anſwer and Proteſtation 
(for which they were ready to aſſign their reaſons) mipht be 
entered in form by the regiſter in the acts of the day. 

However this put a ſtop to their intermediate mectins, fir 
they would not venture on the cenſures, that muſt in cou 
follow, if no regard was had to the Admonition. On March 
15, at the final prorogation, the archbiſhop diſmifled then 
with a wife well-compoſed ſpeech. He told them, thy 
whereas they had brought up many complaints, the prexeſ 
part of them did not require any anſwer, after ſo many for. 
mer expreſſions of the judgments and reſolutions of tte 
biſhops cencerning them. That their paper, of December i, 
was of ſo undutiful a nature, that it might juſtly be accounted 
an act of clemency in their lordſhips to paſs it by without 
cenſure : And yet they drew up obſervations upon it, ard 
entered them in their regiſter, and they might be ſeen by any 
one that defired it, That there is no ſuch thing as :diourn- 
ments, in the language or practice of convocations, and thi: 
prorogations have been all along managed by commiſſirics 
trom the reſtoration to the revolution. That their repreſzn- 
tation concerning unlicenſed ſchools and ſeminaries was 
matter of law. That their former complaints againſt the 
biſhop of Sarum had not ſufficient ground. That, in wha 
they now complained of, the biſhop referred to flying reports 
{et about to the prejudice of the upper-houſe, which they 
had all reaſon to complain of ; though they prayed God to 
torgive the guilty, and pitied thoſe who were led away by 
wiltul aud perpetual mifrepreſentations. That their lordſhips 
would govern themſelves by the articles and rubricks, tl: 
canons and ſtatutes; and that they knew no way of retrieving 
the honour of convocations, but by the departing of . 
clergy of the lower-houſe from unwarrantable claics and u- 
novations, and returning to the antient canonical methods. 

He added, that this convocation was near an end, and 1 
new one would probably be ſummoned: And that, it nes 
occaſion ſhould be offered, he ſhould think himſelf obliged 
to exert his authority, ſeeing no better fruit had bren reaped 
from his paſt conduct, which ſome aſcribed to fear, and 
others to remiſſneſs. And he told them, he wiſhed, that the 
clergy of the next convocation might govern themſclves bf 
the conſtitution as it is, and not as they would defire it nught 
be, that they might not divide in two that body of the col: 
vocation, which is but one; but prevent all irregularis, and 
thereby all cenſure, by meeting together with ſuch peaceable 
tempers and dutiful diſpoſitions, as became their functi 
and order, 

The governing men among the lower-houſe were head 
firong and factious, and defſigned to force themſelves mt 
preferments by the noiſe they made, and by this ill humor 
that they endeavoured to ſpread among the clergy, who wet 
generally ſoured, even with relation to the queen herſelf, be 
yond what could be imagined poſſible. 

Before the queen went to Cambridge, ſhe reſolved at i 
to fill the ſee of St. David's, which had now been long Vic 
Dr. Bull was promoted to it in the room of Dr. Walon, 
prived for his enormities *. Bull had writ the molt Jearnt 
treatiſe, the age had produced, of the doctrine of the Pils 
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mind to let it go to a final deciſion : $6 he delayed the aſſigning the c 
the judgment, till the days were lapſed, in which, according to 4 ren 0 
der, errors ought to be alligned upon a writ of error; in detault - pars 
record was to be ſent back. He MMered the time to lapſe, thous = ne 
notice was ordered to be given him, on the laſt day, in which, wo {at tha 
the ſtanding order, he might have aſſigned his errors: And the N i 
day tome hours on purpoſe waiting for it. Some weeks alter that 6 ß 
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ee church, concerning the trinity, This treatiſe had been 
ell received all Europe over, that, in an afſembly general 
4 clergy of France, the biſhop of Meaux was defired to 
E 0! 1 over to a correſpondent he had in London, that they had 
0 a ſenſe of the ſervice he had done their common faith, 
hat upon it they ſent him their particular thanks: I read the 
N lotet, ſays Burnet, and fo I can deliver it for a certain truth, 
bor uncommon ſoever it may ſeem to be. The queen had, 
I irtle before this, promoted Dr. Beveridge to the ſee of St. 
i h, who had ſhewed himſelf very learned in the eccleſi— 
i Al knowledge. They were both pious and devout men, 
but were now declining ; both of them being old, and not 
ke to hold out long. Soon after this, the ſee of Lincoln 
became vacant by that biſhop's death, and Dr. Wake (late 
uchb hop of Canterbury) was promoted to it. He was a 
mim eminently learned, an excellent writer, a good preacher, 
Id, which is above all, a man of an exemplary life. 
It was no ſmall mortification to the high-church party, 
wet the duke of Buckingham was removed, and the privy- 
ben given to the duke of Newcaſtle, whoſe intereſt was great 
ich the whigs. About the ſame time, the carl of Peter- 
borough and the lord Cholmondley were ſworn to the privy- 
council. The lord Cutts was appointed to command the 
borces in Ireland under the duke of Ormond ; but this ſcem- 
ling preferment was, in reality, a kind of diſgrace ; for his 
Iprathip would gladly have changed this command for an 
cauiralent in the ſervice abroad. The earl of Montague 
lues created marquis of Mounthermer, and duke of Mon- 
tigue. | 

Before the operations of the campaign are related, it will 
be neccflary to give an account of the proceedings in the par- 
laments of Scotland and Ireland. 

ſn Ireland, the new heat ang the proteſtants there, 
ned in the carl of Rocheſter's t1me, and connived at, if not 
encouraged by the duke of Ormond, went on ſtill : A body 
of hot clergymen, ſent from England, bega:: to form meet- 
ugs in Dublin, and to have emiffaries and a correſpondence 
over Ireland, on deſign to raiſe the fame fury in the clergy 
of that kingdom againſt the dillenters, that they had raiſed 
here in England: Whether this was only the effect of an un- 
thinking and ill-governed heat among then, or if it was ſet 
on by by foreign practices, was not yet viſible, It did cer- 
tiny ſerve their ends, 1o that it was not to be doubted, that 
they were not wanting in ther endeavours to keep it up, and 
to promote it, whether they were the original contrivers of 
|: or not; tor indeed hot men, not practiſed in affairs, are 
apt enough, of their own accord, to run into wild and unrea- 
lonable extravagances. 
by The parliament met at Dublin the 5th of March, and 
hips yted a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for the ſupport of 

the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment. A few days 

aſter, the lower-houſe of convocation of the clergy of the 
church of Ireland being informed, that the heads of a bill, 
jor the better improvement of the hempen and flaxen manu- 
{uctures of that Kingdom, were brought into the houſe of 
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d 4 commons, wherein there was a clauſe to aſcertain the tythes 
ne Wn hemp and flax: They preſented a memorial to the houſe 
ige commons, deſiring, that the clauſe might not paſs in the 
* bill, being, as they apprehended, very prejudicial to the 
a 


lghis and properties of che clergy of Ireland, with the care 
0 waich they were intruſted. This meſlage was ſigned by 
ne proloentor, and delivered by their actuary, who was a 
ſervant to the upper-houſe of convocation. Upon the receipt 
the memorial, the commons, inſtead of appointing a time 
for hearing their reaſons upon it, voted the perſon, that 
wrought it, guilty of a breach of the privilege of the houle ; 
nc, ordering him to be taken into cuſtody, further reſolved, 
i That it appeared to them, that the convocation, in pre- 
A have the care of the civil rights of the clergy, 

gullty of a contempt and breach of the privilege of that 
vue,” The commons expected, that the convocation 


0 g * 1 9 
Km was fo near an end, that he thought his cauſe could not be heard dure 


re lo mult in courie have been put off to another ſeſſion, he 
br thee ow eave to afſign his errors: This was one of the moſt ſolemn or- 
karl * e ated to the judicature of the lords, and had been the moſt con- 
d nor rg It was not therefore thought reaſonable to break through it, 
hae y f 0 ad a mam of whom they were all aſhamed, it parties could 
waffle e He had affected, in every ſtep he had made, to ſeek out all 
ad alone Fa or keeping the ſee itill void, which, by reafon of a bad biſhop 
Nil by las the bu? was fallen into great diſorder : Yet, after all this, he had 
quem (off enefit of a writ of error, which he might bring in any ſub- 
by a of parliament, For which reaſon the qucen reſolved to fill the 
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aud 2 of June, the attorney - general reported, from the committee 
de unan conſider the ſtate of the nation, the following reſolutions, which 
« 7 anmoully agreed to by the houſe: 
ggeſt by words or writings, that the eſtabliſhed church is 
;. -<tedto the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteltant line, as ſettled 


Parhament, or any way inclined to countenance popery, is a falle 
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ſhould make a ſubmiſſion, and acknowlege, © That they 
had nothing to do with the civil rights; and that their med— 
dling with thoſe rights was a contempt and a breach of pri- 
vilege.” But, inſtead of that, the convocation ſent them a 
letter, wherein they juſtified, their memorial, ** as no ways 
encroaching upon the privileges of the houſe of commons, 
and conſequently no- breach of privilege.” Hereupon the 
commons voted, “ That all matters relating to the memorial 
ſhould be razed out of the journals and books of convocation.” 
Which being like to raiſe greater heats, the duke of Or— 
mond thought proper to ſend a meſſage to both houſes, that 
they ſhould adjourn to the 1ſt of May enſuing; which was 
done accordingly. 

During this adjournment, the duke made a progreſs into 
the north of Ireland ; and, having taken ſome able engineers 
along with him, cauſed plans and ſchemes to be made, to 
encreale the ſtrength of ſeveral fortified towns. He was 
received every where with great reſpect; and the preſby— 
terians, who had been miſrepreſented, upon account of ſome 
late tranſactions in Scotland, thought this a proper opportu- 
nity to clear themſelves of the atverfions caſt upon them; 
and therefore, while the duke was at Antrim and London- 
derry, ſome of the preſbyterian miniſters waited on him, 
and delivered to him very dutiful addrefles. But that did 
not hinder the convocation from inveighing againſt them, in 
a refolution paſled by thein ſoon after, 

Upon the duke's return to Dublin, the parliament ſate 
again; and the houſe of commons, taking notice of the reſt— 
lets endeavours ot the enemies of the public peace, to create 
diviſions among the proteſtants of that kingdom, to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of the pretended prince of Wales, and 
obſtruct the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, came to the fol- 
lowing unanimous reſolutions : 

* 1. That endeavouring to create or promote miſunder— 
{tanding betwixt the proteſtants of this kingdom, tends to 
the advantage of the papiſts, and the weakening the prote- 
ſtant intereſt, is ſeditious, and of dangerous conſequence to 
her majeſty's government, and the ſucceſlion in the proteftant 
line as by law eſtabliſhed. 

II. That by writing or diſperſing pamphlets, or other- 
wiſe to infinuate danger to the eſtabliſhed church from the 
ſucceſſion as by law eſtabliſhed, tends to promote popery, and 
the intereſt of the pretended prince of Wales. 

III. That it is the indiſpenſab;-- duty of all magiſtrates 
in this kingdon to put the law ſtrictly in execution, againſt 
all perſons whe hall be guilty of ſuch pernicious practices.“ 
Thele vigorous :elolutions were chiefly owing to Mr. Moleſ— 
worth, | 

On the other hand, ta: convocation of the clergy, to clear 
themſelves from the aſperſion of being enemies to the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſhon, paſſed the following reſolutions : “ 1, That 
this church and nation, having lately bee in the utmoſt dan- 
ger of being over-run by popery and tyranny, were happily 
delivered from both, by means of the late revolution, brought 
about (under God's providence) by bis late majsſty king 
William III. of glorious memory. 2. That the continuance 
and improvement of theſe bleſſings are duc (next under 
God) to the auſpicuous reign and happy government of her 
majeſty queen Anne, whom Almighty God long preſerve. 
3. That the future ſecurity and preſervation of this church 
and nation depends wholly (under God) on the ſucceſſion ot 
the crown, as it is now ſettled by law, in the proteſtant line. 
4. That if any clergyman of this church, ſhall either by 
word or writing declare any thing in oppoſition to the fore- 
going reſolutions (which we hope will never happen) we ſhall 
look upon him as a ſower of diviſions among the proteſtants 
of the eſtabſiſned church, and as an enemy to our conſtitution. 
And, after this public and folemn declaration, we hope no 
perſon whatſoever will be fo unjuſt and uncharitable, as to de— 
clare and inſinuate that the clergy of the church of Ireland, 
as by law eſtabliſhed, were not entirely in their affections tor 


and malicious aſperſion, and tends to create a dangerous divifion amongſt 
proteſtants, and to promote the deſigns of the papiſts and traytors in tavour 
of the pretended prince of Wales, 

1 Il. That the erecting and continuing any ſeminary for the inſtruction or 
education of youth in principles contrary to the eſtabliſhed church and go- 
verament, tends to create and perpetuate miſunderitandings among proteſ- 
rants, 

„ III. That ſaying maſs, preaching or teaching in ſcharæ congrega- 
tions by perſons, who have not taken the oath of abjuration, and hearing, 
maintaining, and countenancing ſuch perſons, tends to defeat the ſucceſſion 
of the crown in the proteſtant line, and to encourage and advance the intereſt 
of the pretended prince of Wales, 

„IV. That all judges and magiſtrates are under the higheſt obligation to 
make the moſt diligent enquiry into all ſuch wicked practices; and, to their 
utmoſt, endeavour to diſcover and puniſh the authors of them; and ſuch 
as wilfully neglect the ſame, ought to be looked upon as enemies to her 
majeſty's government and the proſperity of this kingdom, 
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the late king William of glorious memory, or are not in the 
true intereſt of the preſent government ; or that they are any 
way diſaffected to the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, as by 
law eſtabliſhed.” But to theſe four reſolutions the corivoca- 
tion added a fifth, levelled againſt the preſbyterians: “ That 
for any perſon to preach againſt the doctrine, government, 
rites or ceremonies of this church; or to keep up and main- 
tain ſchools and ſeminaries for the education of youth, in 
principles contrary to the eſtabliſhed church, is a contempt 
of the eccleſiaſtical laws of this kingdom, is of pernicious 
conſequence, and ſerves only to continue and widen the un- 
happy ſchiſms and diviſions in the nation.” 

Soon after theſe reſolutions and votes, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 13th of June 1706, and the duke of Or- 
mond embarked for England, leaving the adminiſtration of 
the government of Ireland in the hands of fir Richard Cox, 
lord- chancellor, and of the lord Cutts, commander in chief 
of the queen's forces, who were appointed lords juſtices dur- 
ing the duke's abſence. 

A great change was now made in the miniſtry of Scotland. 
The Engliſh miniſtry, baving with difficulty eſcaped being 
attacked upon account of the * act of fecurity* patled there, 
reſolved to uſe their utmoſt endervours to get the © proteſtant 
ſucceſſion' ſertled there, or to. procure a union of the two 
kingdoms. The dukes of Argyle and Queenſberry took this 
opportunity to ſerve each other; and ſeverally to repreſent to 
the whig lords, „ That the marquis of Tweedale and bis 
party had been zealous promoters of the act of ſecurity : Thar 
they were lo infignificant and ſo deſpiſed through the whole 
nation, that they could do nothing ; but, granting they 
ſhould prevail, and carry the ſucceſſion with the limitations 
inſiſted on, of what dangerous conſequence muſt even that 
prove, ſince thereby a great part of the chief means England 
had to continue Scotland in dependance was removed, per- 
haps never to be recovered * That the duke of Queentherry 
had been lud aſide for no crime, and no reaſon given, but 
what teſtifica his firmneſs and reſolution in oppoling every 
thing, that was diſagrecable and inconvenient to England. 
And that the duke of Argyle, being a young man of a for- 
ward bold ſpirit, and lively natural parts, who had gained 


the leading of the preſbyterians, as his father had done be- 


fore him, was therefore a proper perſon to be employed at 
this juncture.“ Theſe, and the like conſiderations, had the 
deſired effect with the whig lords, who prevailed with the 
queen and her miniſters to lay aſide the motley miniſtry of 
Scotland; and, accordingly, the marquis of Tweedale, the 
carls of Rothes, Roxburgh, and Selkirk, the lords Belbaven, 
Mr. Bailie of Jerviſwood, and Mr. Johnſton were removed; 
and the chief management of affairs was committed to the 
duke of Queenſberty, though with the bare title of lord 
Privy-ſeal. At the ſame time the duke of Argyle was de- 
clared high-commillioner to the next parliament : the earl of 
Seafield reinſtated. chancellor; the marquis of Annandale and 
the carl of Loudon made ſecretaries of ſtate; fir James 
Murray of Philiphaugh regiſter ; and all the privy-council- 
lors laid afide by the laſt miniſtry (except fir James 
Fowles of Colingtoun, and Mr. Lockhart of Cornwarth) 
were reſtored, | 

The Duke of Argyle's inſtructions were, that he ſhould 
endeavour to procure an act, ſettling the ſucceſſion as it was 
in England; or to ſet on foot a treaty for the union of the 
two Kingdoms. When he came to Scotland, and laid his 
inſtructions before the reſt of the miniſters there, the marquis 
of Annandale pretled, that they ſhould firſt try that, which 
was firſt named in the inſtructions ; and he ſeemed confident, 
that, if all, who were in employments, would concur 1n it, 
they ſhould be able to carry it. Thoſe of another mind, who 
were in their hearts for the pretended prince of Wales, put 
this by with great zeal, alledging, they mult.not begin with 
that, which would meet with great oppoſition, and be per- 
haps rejected: Oppoſition would beget ſuch an union of 
parties, that, if they miſcarried in the one, they ſhould not 
be able to carry the other ; therefore they thought, that the 
firſt propofition ſhould be for the union: not only as it was a 
popular thing, but as it ſeemed to be remote: And conle-- 
quently, there would be a great oppoſition made to a ge- 
neral act about it. Thoſe who intended ſtill to oppoſe it, 
would reckon they ſhould find matter enough in the particu- 
lars to raiſe a great oppoſition and to defeat it. This courſe 
was agreed on; at which the marquis of Annandale was ſo 
highly offended, that he concurred no more in the councils 
of thoſe, who gave the other advice. Some fincerely defired 


The chief of the ſquadron, beſides the __— of Tweedale, were the 
earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, Haddington, and Marckmont, They were in 
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the union; as that which would render the whole iſland | 

py. Others were in their hearts againſt it: They th,, 11 
was a plauſible ſtep, which they believed would run b. oy 
treaty into a courſe of ſome years: That during tha: By 
they ſhould be continued in their employments; 4; 
ſeemed to think, it was impoſſible ſo to adjult all mate 
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to frame ſuch a treaty, as would paſs in the parliay,,,'-, 
both kingdoms. The jacobites concurred all heartily ** 


It kept the ſettling the ſucceſſion at a diſtance, and 
looked on the motion for the union as any thing b 
tence, to keep matters yet longer in ſuſpence, 

At the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, which met g 
the 28th of June 1705, there appeared three different 2 
ties; the © cavaliers or anti-revolutioners; the ſquadrone : 
flying ſquadron,” conſiſting of diſcarded courtiers, wh, * 
tended to hold and turn the balance of the contendins ;.. 
ties; and the preſent courtiers, who, conſiſted of ;.... 
preſby terians and revolutioners. The cavaliers, he( 1, 
the duke ot Hamilton, applied to the marquis of Tuc 
and his party, the flying ſquadron, to perſuade them tod 
again, to oppoſe the courtiers ; but they poſitively tert 
to treat or concert meaſures with the cavaliers, re{ctins 
d ſappointments they had met with the laſt year, f 

Many members being ablent at the opening of the {7 
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the lord commiſſioner adjourned the parliament to the +4 5 
' . . » 3v A F 

July, when being met again, the queen's letter to them: 8 8 

read, wherein her majeſty “ recommended to them With the Wet 


greateſt carneſtneſs, the ſettling the ſucceſſion in e 500. 
teſtant line, and, to prevent any objection to the ſettlement 
that could be ſuggeſted from the views or fear of future 1. 
con venieucies, that might happen to Scotland from thencs 
ſhe told them, ſhe ſhould be ready to give the royal afleaty 
ſuch proviſions and reſtrictions, as ſhould be found necllay 
and reaſonable in ſuch a caſe, That being fully ſaticficd, the 
great benefits would ariſe ro all her ſubjects by an union! 8:1; 
land and England; and that nothing could contribute more u 
the compoſing of differences, and extinguiſhing the hears raiſed 
and fomented by the enemics of both nations, than the pio⸗ 
moting of every thing, that tended to the procuring the 
ſame: Therefore ſhe earneſtly recommended to them 9 
paſs an act for a commiſſion, to ſet a treaty on foot betwe:q 
the two kingdoms, as her parliament of England had wn: 
Concluding with the uſual demand of the necettary ppi 


» 4 


and acquainting them with her choice of the duke of \rpyle 
to be her commiſſioner, whom ſhe had fully ciupoeice to 
declare her firm reſolution to maintain the government voth 
in church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed, and to con!cut to 
ſuch further laws, as ſhould be thought necefliry tor that 
end, for the better improving of trade and manufactures, and 
generally for the good and advantage of the kingdom.“ The 
lord commiſſioner, and the earl of Scafield, lord chancellor, 
in their refpective ſpeeches, inferred the neceſſity of whit 
was recommended 1n the Queen's letter; and the lame day 
was read another letter from the queen to the lord commil- 
fioner, appointing lord Archibald Campbel, his ficſt couiin, 
to have the place and vote of lord high-treaſurer, in tis 
ſeſſion of parliament. 

On the 6th of July, the marquis of Annandale preſenteca 
propoſal, “ That the parliament would go upon the cont 
deration of ſuch limitations and conditions of government, 3 
ſhould be judged proper for the next ſueceſſot in the prote: 
tant line: and that, at the ſame time, a committee be 4h. 
pointed to conſider the condition of the coin of the nation, 
and the ſtate of its commerce or trade, as to export and iu. 
port, and to prepare and bring in the moſt proper reise 4 
and regulations for that end.” Hercupon the car! Mitch 5 
preſented a refolve, * That the houſe, previous to all oer 
affairs, would make ſuch regulations of the trade and coil 0 cu 
this kingdom, as might be moſt for the advantage of the ha. 
tion.” Another reſolve was alſo preſented by the earl ol Mat, pre 
% That- the houſe would, preferably to all other bunt al 
take into their conſideration the nation's circumſtancss, ny 
England, and how to enter into a treaty with them.“ 1 
laſt being ſeconded by few, his lordſhip thought fit to Wi, 
draw it till another time; but the houle fell into a debate 0% 
fix hours upon the two firſt motions, and at laſt it came 0 
the queſtion, whether to proceed firſt to the conſideration ©! 
coin and trade, or that of limitations; and the firſt v5 8 
ried. Then a ſecond queſtion was put, whether the coin © 
trade ſhould be taken into conſideration by way of ale 
which excluded all other buſineſs till that ſhould be EY | 
mined, or by way of propoſal, which admitted of otbe Nele 
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great credit, becauſe they had no viſible biaſs on their minds. Theirn 
was between twenty and thirty, Burnet, II. 460, 


ren e 
and this was carried likewiſe by a great ma- 
„, It was the opinion of many, that the cavaliers 
py” wrong ſtep in poſtponing the more material at- 
- and trifling away the beginning of the ſeſſion in mat- 
. * importance; for, it they had immediately call- 
5 the queen's letter, in order to return an anſwer to 
2 treaty with England would naturally have fallen un- 
„ confideration, and the duke of Queenſberry's friends not 
f et gone off from them, they might have either re- 
ing 4 or at leaſt clogged it as they pleaſed, and choſen 
" members as they thought fit to be commiſſioners. What- 
© round there may have been for this conjecture, it is 
ah that the three next and many other *© ſederunts' or 
ings Were ſpent in the confideration of trade; in relation to 
Iich ſeveral overtures or propoſals were laid before the 
Lobe, ſome of which paſſed into laws, and the others were 
ted, Amongſt the reſt there were two propoſals made 
. « ſupplying the nation with money by a paper credit. 
Tie firtt was offered by Dr. Hugh Chamberlane, whoſe pro— 
bea land-bank' had, ſome years before, miſcartied in 
N noland, and reduced him ſo low, that he was obliged to fly 
Jon his creditors into Scotland. The other was propoſed by 
Len Law, the ſon of a goldſmith in Edinburgh, a man of 
Potle parts, who, having ſquandered away his {mall fortune, 
a5 forced to live by gaming, but who, being an agreeable 
Lbauchee, found the way to ingratiate himſelt with the duke 
f Argyle, and the leaders of the © flying ſquadron.“ Upon 
confidence of their ſupport, he preſented a very plauſible 
heme, which was readily eſpouſed by all the courtiers, and 
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» The ſpeech was as follows: 


My lord chancellor, 


6 By what experience I have had in this world, 1 always found, that when | 
ons are ONCE come to that conſiſtency, as to form themſelves in factions 
* different meaſures and oppoſite deſigus, that then reaſon anc renſoning 
ne but a very fmall impreſſion upon either of the parties, Therefore 1 
1 not enter ito the merits of this reſolve,“ nor of its expediency or in- 
cnediency at this time, that I may not give the leaſt riſe to debate, or occa- 
10f milunderſtanding amongſt ourſelves, What I ſhall fay on this head, 
advance this poſition, viz. That there is more danger to our nation, and 
ou concerns by diviſions and factions, than by any miſtakes in fit and 
baute meaſut es, if they be unanimoulily gone upon. 

6 Awrong meaſme, eſpecially in reſolutions, may be rec tiſied and redreſ- 
| when we come to a tuller view of the affair. And, though ſometimes 
ber pre unſuccefsſul, yet unanimity endures a ſhock with firmneis; but 
ons and factions encreaſe and multiply, and that fiom very ſmall begin- 
loo, fo as to render all perſuaſions abortive ; and that more eſpecially 
woof men of honour, who, as they are generally more gratetul, conſtant, 
nd firm to their words and parties, fo upon diſappointments they are more 
ne to reſentment and revenge, the moit dangerous of all paiſions, and the 
poſt fatal to the very being of nations, | 

* What I plead for, my lord, at this time, * is unity.” Would you have 
nations? Go upon them unanimouſly, Would you have a treaty * Do 
be like, Would you ſettle the ſucceſſion upon limitations without a treaty ? 
Vould you ſettle the ſueceſſion on treaty without limitations? Would you 
ne neither done at this time? In ſhort, whatever you would have done, let 
be done * nemite contradicente,? and it will not want its own weight ; for I 
n periuaded, that, whatever reſolution this honourable houſe ſhall come to, 
xrong meaſure is preferable to a good one, if there be unanimity in the one, 
bd faction at the bottom of the other, 

* My lords, I could bring in inſtances from the hiſtories of Europe, to 
Mara what I have ſaid, and from none more than that of our neighbours, 
de States of Holland, whoſe unity has raited them to the grandeur and 
ches they are poſſeſſed of at this day. They wanted not wrong meaſures 
ad unſucceſsful attempts ; but their unanimous firmneſs in the vindication of 
den liberty hath made good the verity of their motto, Concordia res pat- 
ecreſcunt,? 

But, waving what is foreign, I ſhall confine myſelf to our own hiſto- 
5, and by four examples I ſhall make it evidently appear, that our prede- 
lors, when in good underſtanding amongſt themſelves, were always in a 
dien to defend their rights and liberties againſt the Engliſh, and that 
uy never did prevail over us, ſave when we were divided and broke by 
KNONS, 

" The firſt inſtance is of that famous controverſy about the right of ſuc- 
con of Alexander the Third. The ſtory is ſo well known, that I ſhall not 
ye this honourable houſe the trouble of hearing it.repeated, but ſhall only 
V ve divided upon it. What followed upon that? The king of England 
Pe 8 a king, What was the conſequence of that? Both of us paid very 
tor it. For, as the hiſtorians of both nations tell us, there followed 
Dau 1! the longeſt and moſt bloody war, that ever was betwixt two nations. 
det and not before, could it be ſaid, that England had any pretence of 
Pmage from us. 

i 7 "ay, my.lord, hatl it not been better, that our predeceſſors had of 
emiclves choſen the worſt of competitors, yea the worit men of the nation 
general conſent, rather than to have ſuſtained thoſe calamitics, which 
vowed on that divifion ? 
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en- 6 © other time, my lord, that we groaned under Engliſh bondage, 
; and 1 { Cromwell, who knew-as well how to divide, as how to fight, We 
n 40 a el home king Charles the ſecond, as ſucceſſor to his father. Crom- 
ſolve, row Scotland with an army, and prevails. What was the reaſon of it? 
etel⸗ Pam! amy comparable to ours in number? He knew very well king 
chef Ries the firſt, his maſter, had come upon us with a far better army, and 
nd prepared, and leſs accuſtomed to war; and yet, though ſword in 
__ 0 43 neceſſitated to give us a valuable treaty at the Birks, He knew 
1 fo h that we had the remains of that gallant army, which had procured 
he — conditions at the treaty of Rippon, and who afterwards had raiſed 
bat DANY power above that of their ſovereign. He knew, that we 

rave troops, that had preſerved the north of Ireland trom the Iriſh 
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many of the flying ſquadron,” becauſe it was ſo framed, 
that, in proceſs of time, it would have brought all the eſtates 
of the kingdom to depend upon the government. But the 
houſe rejected the propoſal, and came to a reſolution, “ That 
the eſtabliſhing any kind of paper credit, ſo as to make bills 
paſs for current coin, was an improper expedient.” A coun- 
cil was likewiſe appointed, with power to put the laws re- 
lating thereto into execution ; and it was recommended to 
them to bring the export and import of the nation to a ba- 
lance, and lay the ſame before the houſe next ſeſſion. 

Before this act was brought to perfection, the cavaliers 
made all poſſible efforts to prevent the ſettling of the ſucceſ- 
fion, for which purpoſe the duke of Hamilton, on the 17th 
of July, preſented the following reſolve, ** That this parlia- 
ment will not proceed to the nomination of a ſucceflor, till 
they have had a previous treaty with England in relation to 
commerce, and other concerns with that nation.” And fur- 
ther,“ That this parliament will proceed to make ſuch li— 
mitations and conditions of government for the rectification 
of the conftitution, as may tecure the liberty, religion, and 
independency of this kingdom, before they proceed to the 
nomination of a ſucceſſor.” The court, and moſt of the 
* flying ſquadron,” united againſt this reſolve ; but the cava- 
liers inſiſted vigorouſly upon it, and, by the aſſiſtance cf 
ſome of the duke of Queenſberry's friends, carried it by a 
great majority. Upon this occaſion the lord Belhaven made 
a long ipeech Y, which had ſuch an effect, that, after ſome 
debate, the duke of Ham:lton's reſolve was approved. On 
the 2oth of July, the parliament met again, and read the 


rebels. Whence then came all thoſe hopes of Oliver? It came, my lords, 
from our divihons : We were united in thoſe former times, and broken then. 
In ſhort, we had the Hamiltons, Grahams, and Campbells, each driving 
on oppolite defigns. Nay, my lord, faction was come to that height of eu- 
thuſiaun, that, when we came to fight Cromwell at Dunbar, we would not 
tight but as Gideon did the Midianites, although we had no {uch warrant for 
it. I pray God, my lords, things come not to ſuch an height now, eſpecially 
when we, as they, mind more, who ſhall do ſuch and ſuch things, than what 
things are fitteit to be done; ſo that every commulioner now muſt have the 
board ſwept clean, before he undertakes the queen's buſineſs, I ſpeak not 
this, my lord, out of any reſentment I have, by being lately turned out of a 
poſt, I proteſs I have not the leaſt reſentment upon it. Why ſhould not the 
queen employ what ſervants ſhe thinks fit? But I ſpeak of it, becauſe I am 
afraid it proves a feed to faction, it having proved ſo prolific already, as to 
have two crops in one year, though in this northern clunate, 

„The two inſtances, where our unity preſerved us from the fatal conſe- 
quences of war with England, are thoſe oft king David and king James the 
firit, after we had recovered under the conduct of the noble Bruce, who had 
forced the grandchild, by a moſt folemn renunciation, to yield up the claim 
of homage, unjuſtly impoſed by the father upon us. Two unhappy accidents 
put thete two kings in the hands of the Engliſh. Did they let go the oppor- 
riuntics to trump up their claim of homage ? No, my lord, What hindered 
them to proceed further? King David had loſt a confiderable battle, was 
there made priſoner himſelt, many of the nobility killed and taken, England 
ſueceſsſul againft France at the fame time, and their king prifoner in England, 
King James the firſt was their priſoner, being forced to fly from the unjuſt 
defigns of his uncle Robert, and as unjultly made priſoner by them. Theſe 
occations, my lord, did appear favourable enough for England to make uſe 
of; but our firm unauimity put a ſtop to their deligng. We declared we 
would not obey our kings as long as they were under Engliſh power and in- 
fluence; and to both our armies in France, and peers in Scotland, refuſed 
their oaths, as long as they were in England, looking upon them not as their 
king's commands, but the commands of an enemy. And thus we were pre- 
terved, and our kings delivered to us upon ranſom. 

„My lord, I have obſerved, that England never let go any opportunity, 
neither before nor ſince the union of the two crowns, to bring us under their 
power; and I am perſuaded, that the heats and animoſities amongſt us theſe 
ſeveral ſeſſions of parliament have, amongſt other things, occationed that 
threatning and unaccountable act of parliament, wherein they characterize 
our mmitters, and criticize our acts ; as it hath alſo given birth to thote con- 
temptible and ignorant pamphlets, publiſhed of late againſt the fovercignty 
and independency of our nation. Will you prevent the conſequences of what 

is deſigned againſt us? Be as united as they in your actings againſt them. 
Did whig and tory differ about us? No, my lord: The two houtes, though 
in civil war among themſelves, did vie with one another, which of them 
ſhould have the honour to give us the ſharpeſt and ſevereſt blow. 

To conclude, Would you quench the fire, that appears to be raiſed 
againſt us in England? Would you have a ſucceſsful treaty and good limita- 
tions? Be unanimous ; and, I hope, the cafe is not as vet ſo deſperate, but 
what our predeceſſors have found, we may yet find the like. 

It may be aſked, my lord, How ſhall we be unanimous, and who fhall 
yield? I think providence has made that very eaſy with relation to this reſolve, 
For ſuppoſe fone be for limitations, that are not for a treaty ; and others for 
a treaty, that are not for limitations ; and that thoſe, who are againſt a treaty, 
are agauiſt it, becauſe they do not expect reaſonable and good conditions from 
England ; and that thote, who are againſt limitations, are againſt them, be- 
cauie they would prove of no long continuance, and conſequently look upon 
them oaly as an amuſement to bring us to the Engliſh ſucceſſion: There is no 
reaton, my lord, in all this, why both parties ſhould not agree in the reſolve. 
For, ſuppoſe all thoſe ſuppoſitions ſhould prove true, ſhall we then be in any 
worſe condition than we are at preſent ? Shall it be ſaid, we will not ſo much 
as reſolve to treat with England; or that limitations, which are in our power, 
both to make and to keep, ſhall be looked upon by us as things impracticable, 
and of no duration? No, my lord, we have a gracious queen, that will athit 
us in both, and who, in her gracious letter, ſeems to deſire both. 

„ I do conſider England, with relation to the ſuccefſion of Britain, as ſo 
many fiſhes encloſed in a large ſtrong net. They have room to ſwim, toſs, 
and tumble; but, as long as the fiſherman keeps his hold, they cannot break 
through. I believe by this time they are ſenſible, that the ſucceſſion to the 
two kingdoms in Britain ought not to have been deſigned, much leſs _— 
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draught of a letter preſented by the marquis of Tweedale, in 
anſwer to her majeſty's letter to the parliament; as alſo a 
draught of an * act for a treaty with England,' preſented by 
the earl of Mar; another draught of an * aCt for a treaty 
with England' preſented by the marquis of Lothian; a 
draught of an act concerning the way of chuſing officers of 
ſtate, privy-councillors, and members of. the Exchequer and 
Treaſury, in cafe of her majeſty's deceaſe, without heirs of 
her body to ſucceed, preſented by the earl of Rothes; and 
ſome other draughts of acts relating to trade: All which 
were ordered to be printed. 

On the 23d of July, the duke of Queenfberry arrived at 
Fdinburgh, where he made a public entry with great ſplen- 
dor and magnificence, and was received with greater demon- 
ſtrations of joy, than the three times he had been commul- 
fioner, The next day he went to parliament, where the 
draught of a letter, in anſwer to the queen's, was read, 1n- 
timating “ the parliament's readineſs to eſtabliſn the fame 
ſucceſſor with England ; begging her majeſty would grant 
them ſuch limitations to her ſucceſfors, as were neceſſary for 
that purpoſe ; and aſſuring her, that, if this was once done, 
they would chearfully ſet about the work.“ But, a motion 
being made, that, preferably to that letter, the houſe ſhould 
take into confideration acts relating to trade, the ſame was 
agreed to. | 

This being over, the cavaliers inclined to proceed upon the 
limitations, propoſing thereby, in the firſt place, to obſtruct 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſucceſſion, in cafe the projected treaty 
ſhould fail; for they knew the court would not grant them 
tae royal aſſent, and that the ſucceſſion would then mifcarry. 
In the next place, fo lay all the reſtraints poſſible on the mo- 
narch, in caſe the houſe of Hanover ſhould come to the 
crown. And laſtly, to ingratiate themſelves with the 
people, who thought themſelves oppreffed by England, 
and were extremely fond of every thing, that ſeemed 
to free them from it. A motion being made on the 31ſt 
of July, to grant the firſt reading * to an act of commil- 
fion for a treaty with England, the duke of Hamilton, in 
oppoſition thereto, moved, that the houſe would proceed to 
the enacting the limitations ;' and, a vote being ſtated in 
theſe terms, proceed to conſider the © act for a treaty,” or 
* limitations,” the latter was carried. In the next © ſederunt,” 
on the 2d of Auguſt, ſeveral acts for that purpoſe were pre- 
ſented ; the moſt conſiderable of which was, an act for regu- 
lating the chuſing the officers of ſtate, enacting, “ Thar 
from and after her majeſty's deceafe, without heirs of her 
body, all officers of ſtate, and privy-councillors, and lords 
of ſeſſion, ſhould be choſen and appointed by the parliament ; 
and in caſe of the deccaſe of any of them, during the vacancy 
of patliament, the office to be ſupplied by one nominated by 
the council, who ſhould continue in the ſame till next ſeſſion 
of parliament : And that all the officers of ſtate and privy- 
councillors ſhould be accountable to the parliament.” The 
court offered, on the 16th of Auguſt, a clauſe, giving the 
power of chuſing othcers of tate (which by this act was ſole— 
ly lodged in parliament) to the king, with conſent of parlia- 
ment, which was carried in the negative; as allo a motion, 
that there ſhould be three prefidents of the ſeſſion, to preſide 
by turns each two months. On the 224, the whole act was 
approved, ayd, the next day, an act tor a triennial parlia- 
ment was read in theſe terms: Our fovereign lady, being 
willing to reſtore to her ancient kingdom their ancient cuſtom 
and right to trequency of parliaments, does therefore, with 
the advice and conſent of parliament, ftatute and ordain, that 
there ſhall be a new parliament called and indicted, to meet, 
fir, and act; and that once every third year after the iſt of 
Auguſt in the year. And her majeſty does hereby declare, 
with confent aforeſaid, that this preſent parliament ſhall not 
continue and endure any longer than the iſt of Auguſt aforc- 
laid; and this, without prejudice of her majeſty and ſucceſ- 
ſors royal prerogative and power to diflolve parliaments ſooner 
than the faid term of three years, as ſhall be thought fir, 
And further, with the advice aforeſaid, ſtatutes and ordains, 
that, from and after the 1ſt day of Auguſt aforeſaid, no far- 
mer or collector of ker majeſty's cuſtoms or exciſe, or any 
other branch of her majeſty's revenue, thall be capable to be 


without acquainting one part of Britain with the defign, and that one part 
independent upon the other, Therefore if we be united, and keep our hold, 
and make no umeatonable - demand, either of limitations from our queen, 
or conditions tom England, but merely ſuch as the neceſſity of the nation 
$equires ; I hope, by the blefling of God upon our juſt endeavours, and the 
£ordiul tupport of our excellent ſovereign, that we ſhall have all our detires 
granted, and a good ay a, betwixt the two nations promoted, not 
for this time only, but for ever: Which it they do flight at this time, I dare 
pretend to prophety that the time will come, when they will give with leſs 
ceremony. | | ; 5 

+ Thus, my lord, I have frankly told you my mind, aud that with all defe- 
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a member of parliament, nor to fit and vote therein aft tk 
date aforeſaid ; and it ſhall be a ſufficient objection 37 
any member, that he is concerned, direaly or indirect, 
a " Some or collector, in any part of her majeſty's tevepu. 
remove him from his place and vote in parliament” 

courtiers ſaw it was to no purpoſe to oppoſe this act; , 
being afraid of a new parliament, tbey only propofed. , 
this act ſhould not take place during her majeſty's life. 15 
cavaliers, on the other hand, inſiſted, that it ſhoyly 
mence immediately; but many members, who doubicd * 
own intereſt to be elected anew ; propoſed a medium ben. 
the two, that it ſhould take place three years after 8 
that is, the 1ft of Auguſt 1708; with which, as the leg 
the two evils, the courtiers joined and carried it, ang * 
whole act was approved. Another act ordaining, tha , 
Scots embaſſadors, reprefenting Scotland, ſhould be pre 
when the ſovereign had occaſion to treat with foreign prag 
and ſtates, and accountable to the parliament of Scott 
was alſo approved: But ſeveral other overtures were mak, 
that never were engroſled into acts. Nor did the aboreme. 
tioned act obtain the royal aftent, though the court pronuiſe 
it often to many of the members, and thereby kept then 1 
good humour, while the act for a treaty was framing, the 
thinking themſelves in a tolerable good ſtate by thoſe ach of 
limitation, and never imagining, that the treaty would tw. 
minate as it did. But Fletcher of Salton, having, in , 1 
diſcourſe, ſet forth the deplorable ſtate, to which th 
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doms, concluded, that thoſe acts were not ſufficient, my 
therefore preſented a ſcheme of limitations,” which he ng, 
poſed to be engroſſed into an act, and taken into conſideration 

„ I. That elections ſhould be made at every Michaclms 
head. court for a new parliament every year, to fit the 1 
November next following, and adjourn themſelves from tins 
to time till next Michaelmas. That they chuſe cheit on 
prefident, and that every thing be determined by balloting | 
in place of voting. ' | 

„ II. That fo many lefter barons: ſhould be added to the 
parliament, as there had been noblemen created tince the if 
augmentation of the number of barons: And that in al | 
time coming, for every nobleman, that ſhould be creacd, | 
there ſhould be a baron added to the parliament, | 

„ III. That no man ſhould have a vote in parliament, but 
a nobleman, or elected member. 

« IV. Thar the king ſhould give the royal affent to all the | 
laws offered by the eſtates; and that the preſident of the pu- | 
liament be empowered by his majeſty to give the royal atlent 
in his abſence, and have ten pounds ſterling a day ſalaty. | 

« . That a committee of thirty-one members, of which | 
nine be a quorum, choſen out of their number by every pu- | 
liament under the king, ſhould have the adminiftration of | 
the government, be his council, and accountable to the pat: 
liament, with power, on extraordinary occaſions, to call the | 
parliament together: And that, in the ſaid council, all thing 
be determined by balloting, inſtead of voting. 

© VI. That the king, without conſent of the parliament, 
ſhould not have the power of making peace and war, or d 
concluding any treaty with any other ttate or potentate, 

* VII. That all places and offices, both civil and military, 
and all penſions formerly conferred by the crown, thouid 
ever after be given by parliament. 

« VIII. That no regiment or company of horſe, foot, d 
dragoons, be kept on foot in peace or war, but by conit3 
of parliament. | 

„IX. That all the fencible men in the nation, bett 
fixty and fixtecn, be armed with bayonets and firelocks, 1 
of a caliver; and continue always provided in ſuch arms ab 
ammunition ſuitable. , 

„% X. That no general indemnity, or pardon for any tan 
greſſion, ſhould be valid, without confent of parliament. 

„ XI. That the fiftecn ſenators of the college of June 
ſhould be incapable of being members of parliament, & y 
any office or penſion, but the ſalary, that belongs to the 
place, to be increaſed as the parliament ſhould think 1 
That the office of preſident ſhould be in three of their num. 


rence and ſubmiſſion to this honourable houſe ; and though I do 1 
tend to the thanks of this parliament, as the lord Haverſhan had ot 1 cer 
ot lords, vet I will not yield to his Jordfhip, as to my integrity 1 wal 

concern for the commonwealth of Britain, And in one thing, = lt 
have the advantage, that what I have ſaid tends to the compolls, nation 
terences ; firſt, among ourſelves, and then betwixt our neighto paar e i 
and us, Whereas his lord'hipt ſpeech, if I be not as moch m! c tr. 
his lordſhip was at the time he ſpoke it, tends directly che on” = 

way. Therefore I am for the refolye, and tor the beginuing W 
tions, 9 


z the laut 


E 1 med by the parliament, and that there be no 
oer, dinary lords: As alſo, that the lords of the juſtice- 
— d be diſtinct from thoſe of the ſeſſion, and under 


court owe rt, 

| | ictions. 

beet. Tbat, if any king ſhould break in upon any of 
W... conditions of government, he ſhould, by the eſtates, be 
bay d to have Forfeited the crown,” Fletcher enlarged 
ris article, endeavouring to ſhew, that the firſt eight 
wo necefſary to prevent Engliſh influence over Scots affairs; 
1 1. nigth to enable the nation to defend its rights and liber- 
eg "and the tenth, to deter miniſters of ſtate from preſum- 
_— 8 ive the king bad advice, and doing things contrary to 
>, > The eleventh article he ſaid was neceflary to preſerve 
I i ndicatories from corrupt judges: *© Andit the twelfth, 
J. hd he, be not approved, ſure, I am, this houſe muſt 
E — the laſt king James was barbarouſly and unjuſtly treat- 
1 1 » However this ſcheme of limitations was never framed 
. 5 

Pa material point, under the confideration of this 
borliament, was the plot. They had, in the former ſeſſion, 
areſſed the queen to tranſmit to them ſuch perſons, as were 
E.cidences in, and ſuch papers as related to, that affair; and, 
In the beginning of this ſeſſion, the dukes of Hamilton and 
E athol were very deſirous to proſecute it to the utmoſt, But 
FE the cavalicrs were not ſo forward; firſt, becauſe they were 
Ender a kind of engagement to the earl of Mar and fir James 
ET Murray of Philiphaugh, that, if the duke of Queenſberry's 
ends oppoſed the marquis of Tweedale and his party, as in 
the former ſeſſion, they ſhould not inſiſt on that affair, 
E which would irritate the duke's friends to ſuch a degree, that 
many of them would not concur in oppofing the act for a 
E treaty. In the next place, the cavalicrs conſidered, that the 
edge of many people's indignation againſt the plot was 
E blunted, by its lying ſo long dormant. And being, at the 
fame time, apprehenſive of being baffled, if they attempted 
any thing againſt the duke of Queenſberry, they reſolved to 
band neuter, at leaſt till they ſaw, whether the dukes of 
E Hamilton and Athol could prove any thing. It being proved, 
on the 28th of Auguſt, that the houſe might be acquainted 
what anſwer the queen had returned to the addreſs, the lord- 


her majeſty relating to that matter, and would fignify her 
pleaſure therein to the parliament in a few days. Accord- 
ingly, on the 11th of September, the lord-chancellor ac- 
| quainted the houſe, that the reſt of the papers relating to the 
late plot were now tranſmitted ; and that they ſhould be given to 
the clerk regiſter, to be peruſed by the members of the houſe. 
But, when the houſe took theſe papers into confideration, it 
was urged, that they were only copies, and that the princi— 
pal evidences, ſuch as fir John Maclean, Mr. Keith, and 
others remained in London; and that the parliament could 
not proceed any further in that affair, unleſs the original 
| papers, and the perſons, who were evidences, were at their 
command, However, the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, 
and Baiſie of Jerviſwood, made ſpeeches in their own vindi- 
cation, afſerting, that "the accuſation againſt them in the 
ent diſcovery of the pretended plot was falſe and calumnious. 
The duke of Athol, in particular, made a long narrative of 
the beginning, progreſs, and concluſion of the whole affair; 
accuſed the duke of Queenſberry of endeavouring to give the 
i queen ſiniſter impreſhons of her good ſubjects ; produced 
copies of letters ſent from him to her majeſty, affirming, that 
all the cavaliers had an hand in the plot, or, at leaſt, were 
enemies to her; and that, the better to carry on his defign, 
be had employed and held correſpondence with Frazer or 
wixt ord Lovat. But, notwithſtanding all this great clamour, no 
| luſther notice was taken of this affair. 
E The buſineſs, which the court had principally at heart, 
Vas the © Act for a treaty with England.” The earl of Mar 
ranks bad, in the beginning of this ſeſſion, preſented an * Act for 
pointing commiſſioners to treat with commiſſioners from 
Lagland of an union ; which lay upon the table, till moſt of 
r of ac overtures in relation to trade and the limitations were diſ- 
we c; but theſe being over, the other was re-aſſumed. 
bis a& was much of the ſame nature and import with the 
 patled in England, . both empowering commiſhoners to 
wect and treat of an union of the two kingdoms of England 
nd Scotland, and reſtraining them from treating of any 
allerations of the church government, as by law eltabliſhed, 
un ine reſpective realms. The only material difference was, 
dat the Engliſh-a&t not only gave the queen the nomina- 


th * 1 . a : ; 1 
11 1 fd The earl of Stair having ſpoken againſt this ſcheme, Fletcher, in anſwer, 
ui eb © Was no wonder his lordſhip was againſt it; for, had there been 


mit luch an act, his lordſhip had been long before hanged tor the advices he gave 
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commilfioner declared, That he had received a letter from 


tion of the commiſſioners on the part of England, but re- 
quired allo that the queen ſhould name and appoint the 
Scots commiſſioners; whereas, in the draught preſented 
by the earl of Mar, there was a blank for the power of the 
nomination, This gave occaſion to Fletcher of Salton, in a 
pathetic ſpeech, on the 28th of Auguſt, to inveigh againſt 
the hauphty and imperious proceedings of the Englith in 
this affair, exhorting the houſe to reſent this treatment, as 
became Scotſmen, for which purpoſe he offered an addreſs 
to be preſented to her majeſty, importing, “ That the act 
paſſed in the parliament of England, containing a propoſ.l 
for a treaty of union of the two kingdoms, was made in ſuch 
injurious terms to the honour and intereſt of the Scots nation, 
that they, who repreſented that kingdom in parliament, could 
no ways comply with it : which they had the greater regret 
to refuſe, becauſe a treaty of union had, in this ſeſſion, been 
recommended to them by her majeſty. But that they thouil 
be always ready to comply with any ſuch propoſal from the 
parliament of England, whenever it ſhould be made in 
terms no way diſhonourable or diſadvantageous to the Scots 
nation.” The houſe, rejecting this motion, called for the 
car! Pf Mar's draught, and for the Englith act, both ot 
which were read. The cavaliers and country-party obſcrving, 
that there was a great inclination in the houle to ſet a treaty 
on foot, thought it improper to oppoſe it any longer in gen«- 
ral terms; and thereſore reſolved to endeavour to clog the 
commilhon with ſuch reſtrictions and proviſions, as ſhould 
retard the treaty's taking effect. In order thereto, the duke 
of Hamilton preſented a clauſe to be added to the act, im- 
porting, © That the union to be treated on ſhould no ways 
derogate from any fundamental laws, ancient privileges, 
oltices, rights, liberties, and dignities of the Scots nation.” 
Fhis the courtiers vigorouſly oppoſed, as inconfiſtent with 
the intended entire or © incorporating union,” of which the 
aboliſhing the Scots parliament was a neceflary conſequence. 
And thereupon they urged, “ That, fince Scotland and 
England were under one ſovereign, who mediated between 
her two kingdoms, and England had already given ample 
powers to their commiſſioners, it would be unbecoming in 
Scotland to reflrain their commiſſioners. That it would the 
a jealouſy of her majeſty, and might put a ſtop to the treaty, 
ſince England could not but expect, that the Scots commiſ— 
ſioners ſhould have as ample powers as theirs. That there 
could be no danger in giving unlimited powers to their 
commiſſioners, ſince it was expreſsly provided, that no mat- 
ter or thing treated of, and agreed to, ſhould be of any 
force, unleis it were firſt approved of and ratified by the 
parliaments of both kingdoms. And thercſore, when their 
commiſſioners ſhould make their report of the ſcheme of 
of Union, that ſhould be agreed on, then it would be proper 
tor the houſe to conſider, whether they would ratify or reject 
the ſame.” To this it was anſwered, “That Scotland and 
England's being under one ſovereign made this clauſe neceſ— 
ſary, ſince woctful experience taught them, and it had been 
often complained of in the houſe, that their ſovereign was 
under Engliſh influence, and ſubje& to the counſels of her 
Engliſh miniſters, who regarded the intereſt and honour of 
Scotland no further than was conſiſtent with that of England. 
That the adding of this clauſe could never imply the leaſt 
miſtruſt of the queen's inclinations towards her ancient king- 
dom, fince all that could be made of it was, that the Scots 
parliament being ſenſible, that the queen was not in a capa- 
city to know the intereſt and circumſtances of Scotland ſo well 
as thoſe of England, had taken care to prevent any inconve- 
niencies, that might ariſe from thence, That there. were 
ſome things fo ſacred, that the leaſt innovation or alteration, 
much leſs the abrogating or ſuſpending them, was never to 
be attempted, or the ſubject of any treaty, And the parti- 
culars ot this clauſe, ſuch as the © Sovereignty, indepen— 
dency, and treedom of the nation,” being of this nature, 
ought therefore to be added. That England could not take ir 
amils, fince they themſelves had reſtrained their own com- 
milhoners from treating of any alteration in the church- 
government of that Kingdom. That the Scots were a free 
independent people, and had a power to give what inſtruc- 
tions, powers and reſtrictions they pleaſed to their commil- 
ſioners. Neither was it to be imagined, that England would 
refufe to treat upon account of this clauſe, becauſe the very 
clauſe, in the ſame expreſs words, was inlerted in the act of 
the treaty in the reign of king James VI. and to the ſame 


purpoſe in moſt of the ſubſequent acts of treaty ; and yet 


king James, the murder of Glenco, and his conduct fince the revolution.“ 
Lockhart, 
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neither that king (who would have had good reaſon to be 
offended at any diſteſpect or diſtruſt ſhewn towards him) nor 
his ſucceſſors, nor the parliament of England, made any 
ſcruple upou that account, to meet and treat with the com- 
moners of Scotland.” Theſe and many other arguments 
were urged for and againſt the clauſe : but the queſtion being 
put, whether it would be added or not? it was carried in the 
negative by two voices only, through the 1 of ſeven or 
eight of the cavaliers and country- party, who happened to 
be abſent. 

This being over, aoother clauſe was offered, importing, 
4 That the commiſſioners ſhould not go out of Scotland, 
to enter into any treaty with thoſe to be appointed for Eng- 
land, until there was an act paſſed by the parliament of 
England, reſcinding that clauſe in the Englith act, by which 
it was enacted, that the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould be ad- 
judged and taken as aliens, after the 25th of December 
1705.” The cavaliers inſiſted upon this clauſe as neceſſary 
to vindicate the honour of the nation from the injuſtice of 
the Engliſh in that act, upon a belief, that, if it were 
added, the Engliſh would not comply with it, and fo the 
treaty would come to nothing. Upon the fame conſideration 
the courtiers oppoſed it; but, obſerving it took with the 
houſe, they did not preſume to do it openly, but by this 
artful motion, That the clauſe ſhould be approved, tho' 
not as was propoſed, engrofled with the body of the act for a 
treaty, but a reſolve of the houſe paſſed, that, after the act 
were finiſhed, the houſe would immediately proceed to conſl- 
der, whether the clauſe ſhould be of force by a particular act, 
or by an order of the houie;” and the queſtion being ſtated, 
« Add the clauſe to the act or by a ſeparate way,” the latter 
was carried. By this the courtiers were ſure of having a 
treaty, for, if the clauſe was turned into an act at the cloſe 
of the ſeſſion (when they had no more to require of the par- 
liament) they might grant the royal aſſent to the act of treaty, 
or refuſe it to this, as they ſhould be directed from England : 
And in caſe the clauſe was turned into an order of the houſe, 
then they might diſſolve the parliament, by which means the 
act empowering the commiſſionets to treat, remained in force, 
and the order ceaſed. Before the vote was ſtated, upon the 
act for a treaty, the duke of Athol, on the firſt of Septem- 
ber entered his proteſt in theſe terms; In regard, that by 
an Engliſh act of parliament made in the laſt ſeſhon thereof, 
entitled, An act for the effectual ſecuring England from 
the dangers, that may ariſe from the ſeveral acts lately paſſed 
in Scotland,” the ſubjects of this kingdom are to be adjudgeu 
aliens, born out of the allegiance of the queen, as queen of 
England, after the 25th oft December, 1705 ; I do there- 
fore proteſt for myſelt, and in the name and behalf of all 
ſuch, as ſhall adhere to this my proteſtation, that, for ſaving 
the honour and intereſt of her majeſty, as queen of this king- 
dom, and maintaining and preſerving the undoubted rights 
and privileges of her ſubjects, no act for a treaty with Eng- 
land ought to paſs in this houſe, unleſs a clauſe be adjected 
thereto, prohibiting and diſcharging the commiſhoners, that 
may be nominated and appointed for carrying on the ſaid 
treaty, to depart the kingdom, in order thereto, until the 
ſaid act be repealed and reſcinded by the parliament of Eng- 
land.” To this proteſt moſt of the cavaliers and country - 
party, and all the Squadrone adhered, making in all twenty- 
tour peers, thirty-ſeven barons, and eighteen boroughs. 
While the rolls were calling, upon this reſolve (it being very 
late) many of the members, after they had given their votes, 
went out of the houſe, expecting, that the parliament would 
not have proceeded to any more buſineſs that night ; but im- 
mediately after the laſt name in the roll was called, duke Ha- 
milton, addreſſing himſelf to the chancellor, moved, that 
the nomination of the commiſhoners for the treaty ſhould be 
left wholly to the queen. Upon this unexpected motion 
fourteen or fifteen of the cavaliers ran out of the houſe in rage 
and deſpair, ſaying aloud, © That it was to no purpole to 
ſtay any longer, fince the duke of Hamilton had deſerted and 
ſo baſely betrayed them.” However thoſe, who remained, 
ſtrenuouſty oppoſed the motion; and a hot debate aroſe 
upon it, wherein the cavaliers uſed the very arguments, 
which duke Hamilton had often urged; © What! leave the 
nomination to the queen? No: ſhe is ina manner a priſoner 
in England ; and the eſtates of Scotland had taught us our 
duty in a caſe nearly related to this, during the captivity of 
king James the ſirſt. Our queen knows none of us, but as 
introduced by her Engliſh miniſtry, and recommended by 


On the 26th of Auguſt, it was moved and reſolved, that Mr, James 
Anderſon, writer to her majeſty's ſignet, having written a book entitled, 
An Hiſtorical Eſſay ſhewing that the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland, 
are imperial and independent,” haye a reward of four thouſand eight hun- 
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our inclinations to ſerve that kingdom. Our qucen , 
had an opportunity to know the true intereſt of our e, 
and though ſhe did, yet in her preſent circumſtances a - 
ſhew her regard for it: And who then ſo proper to hens 
Scots commiſhoners to treat of Scots affairs as a Scgr; — 
ment?“ Little or nothing was offered in anſwer eiche 1 
theſe arguments, or againſt the motion, ** That no — 7 
who had any eſtate in England, ſhould be of the nun, ” 
the commiſſioners :” Which was levelled at the duke of 1 
milton. But the courtiers ſtill inſiſting, that the ſenſe of th 
houſe might be known in this matter, the queſtion 33 
put, Whether the nomination of the commillionery b. 
left in the queen, or to the parliament ?” And by reaſon of 
the abſence of the members before-mentioned, it was Mo 
ried for the queen by a majority of eight voices only, Daz. 
Hamilton's proceeding in this affair was highly tclented b 
the cavaliers ; but he endeavoured to vindicate himſelf , 
alledging, That after the parliament had rejected the "ahve 
clauſes, that were propofed to be added to the act, he thoy,., 
it in vain to contend any longer; and fince the c. 
would have had a majority, to give the nomination +, 
the queen, he might be allowed to make her the complimen: 
Befides, it was the duke's opinion, that, if the commiloney 
named by the queen ſhould do any thing that ſhould 1 h. 
approved in the ſubſequent parliament, they might be a 
more ſeverely cenſured for it, than if the parliament hat 
named them. But it is thought that the duke had a mi. 10 
be one of the commiſſioners himſelf ; and fearing, that by 
ſhould not be named by the parliament, he reſolved to te 
upon the duke of Argyle's and the carl of Mar's promiſc gf 
his being named by the queen; who having refuſed to dy { 
the duke of Argyle reſented it ſo far, that he would not lf. 
fer himſelf to be named, and even threatened to oppoſe the 
union, though means were afterwards found to induce him 
alter his mind. 

In the next fitting of the parliament, on the 4th of Sy. 
tember, two draughts of an addreſs were preſented, one by 
the Earl of Sutherland, the other by Fletcher of Salton, be. 
ſeeching her Majeſty to uſe her endeavours with the partianicnt 
of England to reſcind that part of the Englith act, declaring 
the ſubjects of Scotland to be aliens; both which draught 
were read, as was alſo the overture of an act, ordaining, that 
the commiſhoners on the part of Scotland ſhould not enter 
upon the treaty of an union with England, until that claulc 
were repealed. Hereupon the courtiers moved, that the 
parliament ſhould proceed by way of order to their commil- 
fioners, and by addreſs to her Majeſty, and not by way ot act; 
and, after ſome debate, the queſtion being put, was carried 
for the order and addreſs, which were immediately drawn vp, 
and unanimouſly agreed to, Then an overture of an act was 
preſented, © diſcharging the peers of Scotland, without leave 
of the privy-council ;* but, on the 6th of September, attera 
firſt reading of this overture, it was rejected. After this, the 
houle conſidered the act for a treaty with England, and made 
ſome amendments to the clauſe containing the powers to bz 
given to the commiſſioners. | 
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The cavaliers took this occatior 
to renew the motion, that an union ſhould not Cerogate 
from any fundamental laws, ancient privileges, offices, rights 
and dignities, and liberties of the kingdom of Scotland; 
but, after ſome debate, the queſtion being put, whether that 
clauſe ſhould be added, it was carried in the negative, and 
then the ack was approved, and received the royal ae. 
However, the Juke of Athol proteſted againſt it, for tat 
reaſons contained in his former proteſt, and was adhered to bf 
twenty noblemen, thirty-three barons, and eighteen boroughs, 
Two days after, the act for granting the queen a ſupp!y d 
fix months ceſs, amounting to four hundred and thirty-t89 
thouſand, eight hundred pounds (Scots money) for maine. 
ing the army, garriſons, and frigates for one year, Was 3p 
proved. On the 18th of September, the houſe went upon 
the public accounts, and allowed to the commiſſioners of tte 
ſame two hundred pounds Sterling each; fifty pounds to the 
clerk, and twenty pounds to other ſervants ; and fittcen but 
dred pounds to ſord Belhaven; three hundred pounds t0 th 
duke of Queenſberry, and three thouſand pounds to the _ 
of Argyle, as being due to him; which ſums were paid * 
of the fifty thouſand pounds Sterling granted to the queen 
After which, the parliament was adjourned to the 20th 0k 
December following 2. k 

Not long after the adjournment, the earl of Mar,!“ g 
during the whole ſeſſion, had done conſiderable ſervice 99 
and that the 2 0 
d relolved 
s of the 

Scots 


dred pounds Scots money for the good ſervice; | 
parliament be given him by the lord chancellor in preſence ot t 
commiſſioner; Which was done accordingly. It was alſo moved al 
that Mr. James Hodges, who in his writings had ferved the tent 
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was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room of the mar- 
Annandale, who was appointed lord preſident of the 
Scotland, and who was removed trom the poſt of 
becauſe he was thought to hold a private correſpon- 
n the Squadrone, being rather inclined to favour the 
fant ſucceſſion without, than with an union; and there- 
ah ould not follow the duke of Queenberry's dictates 
E than he pleaſed; upon which account, he was much 
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11s of F 
council in 
ſecrerary's 
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efſed by the cavaliers. a | 
ca Having thus given a full relation of the parliamentary 
Tirs of this year, it is now time to turn to the progreſs of 
31 8 


The duke of Marlborough, having delivered the empire 


the victory at Blenheim, had long conſidered how to im- 
* that ſucceſs; and, having communicated his ſeveral 
a As to the cabinet council, none ſeemed ſo judiciouſly laid, 
ou king an impreſſion upon the frontiers of France. 
3; the making P 
The defign therefore was, that the Moſelle ſhould be the ſcene 
t action; and care was taken to lay up magazines of all 
4 ts in Triers for that purpoſe. To carry on this deſign, two 
. « were abſolutely neceſſary ; firſt, the coneurrence of the 
4 who ſeemed unwilling to let their troops go fo far 
{om theit frontiers, leſt they ſhould loſe, in one campaign, 
the barriers which they had been forming in two or three; 
ind, ſecondly, the quickening the ſlowneſs of the Germans, 
about whoſe joint aſſiſtance, the duke of Marlborough 
ould not act there with probability of ſucceſs. The ſtares, 
towever, conſented, that he ſhould carry the greateſt part of 
heir army to the Moſelle, and reſolved to lie on the detenfive 
upon their own frontiers ; for they reckoned, that, how ſtrong 
fever the elector of Bavaria's army was at that time, yet, 
when France ſhould be preſſed with ſo great a force, as they 
computed would be on the Moſelle, he would be ordered to 
{nd ſuch detachments thither, that his army would be ſoon 
aminiſhed, and ſo would not have the ſuperior ſtrength 
"Fi being the duke of Marlborough's ſcheme, he ſet out 
on the 26th of March 1705, from St. James's towards Har- 
nich, where he embarked on the zoth, and landed in Hol- 
und on the 2d of April. Upon his arrival at the Hague, he 
bd ſeveral conferences with the penſionary and other mem- 
bers of the aflembly of the States General, in which he laid 
before them the great advantages, which would ariſe to the 
whole confederacy, from the vigorous proſecution of his de- 
fen; which would deprive France of the means, either of 
elarging her conqueſts in Piedmont, or of protecting Spain, 
by reducing her to the neceſſity of defending herſelt at home. 
The duke had likewiſe another motive, which concurred to 
put him upon theſe meaſures. The marthal de Villars, lately 
made a duke of France, was the principal dependence of 
Lexis XIV: The duke therefore judged, that to triumph 
ger and ruin the reputation of the marſhal, by a ſingle de- 
feat, would be a ſervice to the common cauſe preterable to 
al others, The conſequence of ſuch a defeat would have 
been the ſubmiſſion of the three biſhoprics; after which, 
dothing could have prevented his making himſelt maſter of 
Thionville, and even of Luxemburgh itſelf. 

The Dutch were ſoon made ſenſible of the reaſonableneſs 
of the duke's plan; but the difficulty was to bring prince 
Lewis of Baden to concur in it. That prince had ſcemed to 
prove of it ſo well, during the winter, that no doubt was 
then made of his being both able and willing to enter upon 
tis new ſcene of the war. But, as the duke of Marlborough 
Ws letting out, depending on his concurrence, he received 
n exprets from him, excufing himſelf, both from his own 
vant of health, and becauſe the force he had about him was 
dot conſiderable, nor was that, which he expected, like to 
come to him ſo ſoon” as might be wiſhed for. This could not 
op the duke of Marlborough, who had ſet his heart upon 
opening the campaign in thoſe parts, and had great hopes of 
ucceſs, He reſolved therefore to puſh the affair as far as he 
wol, and accordingly went to conter with the prince at Ra- 
act, where he arrived on the 19th of May. The prince's 
# health ſeemed only a pretence. It was true, that the 
macs and circles of the empire had not ſent in their quotas ; 
but it appeared, that there was already ſtrength enough, in 
Junction with the army, which the duke of Marlborough 
Was to bring, to advance, and open the campaign with great 
"Vantage, at leaſt till detachments ſhould come from other 
PS. The prince of Baden at laſt conſented to this, and 
Pomiſed to follow with all the forces he could bring. 
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I nation, ſhould have the like reward. But on the ꝗther hand, complaint 

1 LING of a book intitled, The ſuperiority and chrect dominion of the 

Nr r crown of England over the kingdon of Scotland,” and allo of the 
PIC, untitled, the * Scots patriot unmaſked,' both written by Mr. Wil- 
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The duke, being ſatisfied with theſe aſſurances, went from 
Raftadt, on the 22d of May, to view the lines of Biehl and 
Stolhoffen, from whence he proceeded to Manheim, and then 
to Triets; where he arrived on the 26th, and having aflembled 
all the troops in the neighbourhood of that place, the Engliſh 
and Dutch forces, which were encamped near Igel on the 
other fide of the Moſelle, paſſed that river, on the zd of 
June, over ſeveral bridges, and from thence marched to thoſe 
prepared for them over the Saar, which river they paſſed alſo 
at Conſaarbruck. The Heſſians, Danes, and Lunenburghers 
paſſed the Saar at the ſame time, and ſo all the forces joined, 
Atter a difficult march of near eight hours, they ar laſt ad- 
vanced within a quarter of a league of Sirk, near which place 
marthal Villats was encamped with a numerous army. Ir 
being too late to encamp, the troops lay on their arms all that 
night. The next morning they encamped at Eltt, the right 
being at Perle near Sirk on the Moſelle, and the left at Hol. 
londorp within ſight of the enemy's army. Upon the appear- 
ance of the allics the day before, the enemy immediately pre- 
pared for a retreat, which they now put in execution with 
great precipitation, and marched from Sirk towards Coningl- 
macheren, poſſeſſing themſelves of a very advantageous 
camp, which they made yet ſtronger by caſting vp entrench- 
ments, and felling trees; ſo that there was no poflibility of 
attacking them in that poſt with the leaſt probability of ſuc- 
ceis. This indeed was no dilappointment to the duke, for 
he did not defign to attack them; and his advancing ſo far 
was only to cover. the intended fiege of Saar-Louis. The 
taking of that place was of ſo great importance, that the ſuc- 
ceſs of the whole campaign on that fide depended on it; and, 
time being very precious, the duke diſpatched frequent ex- 
prettes to quicken the march, not only of the imperialiſts, 
but of the Wirtemberghers, Pruſſians, and Palatines, and to 
exhort the princes, who had promiſed to furniſh artillery, 
horſes, and waggons, to fend them with all poſſible expedi- 
tion. His requetts, though ſeconded by thole of the States 
General, were however to little purpoſe. Some imperial 
troops were indeed detached from Lauterberg for the Moſelle, 
but they kept fo truly to their own uſual pace, and marched 
ſo flowly, that, inftead of being on the Saar the gth or 1oth 
of June, N. S. as they ſhould have been, they were not ar- 


rived on the 2oth, nor were there either horſes or artillery 


provided. Prince Lewis of Baden, who had promiſed to 
come in perſon, came indeed as far as Cremtznach, and then, 
falling fick, took an opportunity to go to the wells of Schwal- 
bach and the bath at Schlangenbade, leaving theſe forces un- 
der the command of the count de Frieze. Thus his former 
excule of want of health and-force was repeated, not without 
ſhrewd ſuſpicions of treachery ; for it appeared plainly, that 
the French knew what he intended to do, and their manage - 
ment ſhewed they depended on it, becauſe they ordered no 
detachments to augment Villars's army. The duke of Wir- 
temberg made a little more haſte with four thouſand nien in 
the pay of the States, and the Pruſſians arrived before the 
grand army was oblized to decamp. | 

In the mean time the enemy, on the 28th of May, inveſt— 
ed Huy with a detachment under the command of count de 
Gaſſe; and, on the 1oth of June, the caſtle ſurrendered, the 
garriſon being made priſoners of war. After this the elector 
of Bavaria and marſhal de Villeroy, being willing ro make 
the beſt uſe of the duke of Marlborough's abſence, marched 
with their army towards Liege, and reſolved to form the 
ſiege of that place. This diſzgrecable news had no ſooner 
reached the duke's army, but he received a lctter from the 
States, wherein they repreſented to him “ the loſs of Huy; 
the ſiege of Liege, which was begun; the threats of the elec- 
tor and marſhal de Villeroy, that they would recover the for— 
mer conquelts of the allies; the necethty, which there was to 
make a powerful diverſion to oppoſe their enterprizes; and, 
if that could not be done on the Moſelle, the States defired 
him to return with his army towards the Maeſe.” The duke 
perceiving, that the delay of the German troops would ren- 
der the fiege of Saar-Louis abortive; the difficulty of ſub- 
fiſting a numerous army in a ruined country; and the im- 
practicableneſs of attacking marſhal Villars, who, beſides his 
ſuperiority of troops, was poſted in an inaccefible camp, 
reſolved at laſt to march to the relief of Liege. He decamp- 
ed, on the 19th of June, and moved towards Triers, where 
it was reſolved in a council of war, that the forces, under his 
command, ſhould march back to the Maeſe, except ſeven 
thouſand Palatines in the pay of England and Holland, wio 


liam Atwood, as ſcurtilous, full of falſhoods, and reflecting upon the honour 
and independency of the Scots nation; the lame were ordered to be burht by 
the hand vt the common hangman. 
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were left for the ſecurity of Triers, and other poſts on that 
fide, under the command of lieutenant- general Aubach. In 
purſuance of this reſolution, the duke, after having ſpent 
ſore weeks in this fruitleſs attempt, marched for the Nether- 
lands by the ſhorteſt way, very much mortified at the il! 
uſage he had received; and the imperial troops, the Pruſſians, 
and Wirtembergers, moved towards the Upper Rhine. 

The prince of Baden's conduct, throughout this whole 
affair, was liable to great cenſure, and he was ſuſpected to 
have been corrupted by the French; while thoſe, who did 
not carry their ſuſpicions ſo far, attributed his acting as he 
did to his pride ; and thought, that he, envying the duke of 
Marlborough, and apprehending, that the whole glory of the 
campaign would be aſcribed to him, choſe rather to defeat 
the whole deſign, than to ſee another carry away the chief 
honour of any ſucceſſes, that might have happened. 

Marſhal Villars, having now no enemy before him, ſent a 
detachment: to reinforce the elector of Bavaria, and another 
tor the army under marſhal de Marſin in Alſace, and advanced 
with the reſt towards the Saar. Upon the firſt notice of 
which, the Palatine general ſent orders to the. governor of 
Saarbruck to quit the caſtle, and blow up the fortifications, 
which he accordingly performed. And to compleat the ill 
conduct of the Germans, on the 25th of June (even before 
the enemy appeared in fight) he deſtroyed all the magazines 
at Triers, blew up the fortifications, burnt the boats deſigned 
to make bridges, and in a diſhonourable manner quitted that 
important poſt, which had coſt the allies immenſe ſums of 
money. The enemy immediately took poſſeſſion of the place, 
and Villars marched to join de Marfin, and with him drove 
the imperialiſts from the lines of Croon-Weyifenburg ; and 
general Thungen found it very difficult to maintain himtelt in 
the lines of Lavterburg. "Theſe unpardonable miſmanage- 
ments obliged the duke of Marlborough to ſend colonel 
Durel, one of his aids de camp, to repreſent the whole matter 
to the emperor. 

In the mean time, the duke, by his diligent march, ar- 
rived time enough to ſave the citadel of Liege; ſo that the 
face of affairs was immediately changed in the Netherlands ; 
for the enemy, upon advice of his approach, ſent back their 
artillery to Namur, and retired in great precipitation to Ton— 
geren. On the other hand, the duke, continuing his march, 
arrived at Maeſtricht on the 27th of June, and, having taken 
meaſures with monſicur Auverquerque and the other generals 
to march towards the enemy, they decamped for that pur- 
poſe ; but the French thought fit to prevent them, and re- 
tired from Tongeren nearer to their lines. On the 24 of July, 
the duke paſſed the Maeſe, and advanced to Haneft, while 
the forces under monſieur Auverquerque marched at the 
ſame time to Theys upon the Jaar. The enemy, having no- 
tice of this march, decamped in haſte, and, as it were, fled 
into their lines, having ſent away moſt of their heavy baggage 
the day before. 

The French having thus ſecured themſelves within their 
lines, the confederate generals thought fit to undertake thę 
ſicge of Huy, before they proceeded further; and, to that 
end, made a detachment under general Scholten, to inveſt 
that place on the 6th of July, while the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and monſicur Auvyerquerque made each a ſmall motion 
to cover the fiege. Two days after,-the batteries began to 
play againſt fort Picard; and, the diſpoſitions being made 


for attacking it, the allies ſoon made themſelves maſters of, 


the covered way, and were reſolutely climbing up the fort, 
which the enemy perceiving, fled into the caſlle, having 
quitted the Red Fort two hours before. The next day, July 
the 11th, a battery was brought to play againſt the caſtle, and 
another was erected in fort St. Joſeph; ſo that, a confider- 
able breach being made, the enemy beat a parley, and de- 
manded to march out, and be conducted to Namur ; which 
being refuſed, they ſurrendered upon the fame conditions, 
as had been granted to the Dutch two months before, the 
governor and garriſon being made prifoners of war. The 
garriſon confilted of tive hundred men, commanded by mon— 
fieur de St. Picire, a brigadier-general in the French ſer— 
vice; betides whom, there was a governor appointed by 
the elector of Cologne. They marched out of the place 
on the 12th, to the number of four hundred and fifty men, 
beſides the fick and wounded, and were conducted to Maeſ- 
tricht. | 

After the reduction of Huy, the duke of Marlborough 
was reſolved to undertake ſome more conſiderable action; 
and, as nothing appeared more advantageous in its conſe- 
quence, than the attacking the enemy's lines, he ſent general 
Hompeſch to propoſe it to the States-general, who returned 
anſwer, ** That, having an entire confidence in his conduct 
and prudence, they left it entirely to him to do whatever he 


ſhould think fit, for the good of the common cauſe,” 1 

this, the duke held a general council of war, whe, * 
undertaking was debated ; bur, nothing being concluded u. 
firſt time, a ſecond council was called, when ſome of 8 
Dutch generals oppoſed it; but monſieur Auverate, de 


; uerg; 

the prince of Heſſe, count de Noyelles, and "Sa, «a 4 

gave unanſwerable reaſons, why it ought to be underta k. * 
«Af; & f 


ſo the attack was reſolved upon. 
The enemy were poſted along their lines with ge. 
hundred battalions, and a hundred and forty.fx *. 
drons ; and the allies having ninety-two battalions, a 
hundred and fixty ſquadrons, the two armies weite 4 I 
near equal, It was reſolved therefore to make a fein 7 
divide the enemy's forces; and, accordingly, the army Mey 
monſieur Auverquerque made a motion on the other de 6 
the Mehaigne, and the duke of Marlborough made ang... 
at the fame time, as if he intended to ſupport him in the. 
tack of the lines about Meſſelen, where they were pon 
ſtrong as in other parts, This ſtratagem ſucceeded t, f. 
wiſhes of the two generals; for theſe motions, particy';1, 
the paſſing the Mehaigne, gave great jealouſy to the Fc, 
ſo that they beſtowed their chief attention on that $4, 


Whereupon the duke made the following diſpofition, in order \ 
to march with the whole army, in the night, between it, the 
17th and 18th of July, 3 F 

Lieutenat- general Scholten having rejoined the army wi wal 
ten battalions and ten ſquadrons only, thirteen ſquadrons g thet 
out of the right of the duke's ſecond line were added to then, Eli: 
and five of thoſe ſquadrons were given to colonel Chanclos had 
who, being perfectiy acquainted with the lines and the nature the 
of the ground, was ordered to march at the head of all, Ee. car 
ven battalions, and all the horſe of the right wing of the the 
duke's army, to the number of twenty-four ſquardons, wer: me, 
alſo detached, in order to march at the head of the firſt lu; fifty 
and thoſe two detachments were to be commanded by cout ore 
Noyelles, general of the infantry, having under him tte bein 
lieutenant-generals Lumley, Hompeſch, Scholten, and cout: mak 
dq Ooſt Frite; the major-generals Wood, Roſs, Erbach. line: 
Welderen, prince of Hefſe-Homburg, and Weeck ; and the obli 
brigadiers Hey, Palmo, Baldwin, Sacken, Gravcacort, Pe. 0 fl 
ſorn, Meredith, and Hamilton. | art 

On the 15th about four in the afternoon, the duke gave In t 
orders for the whole army to get ready to march ; that all the with 
baggage ſhould affemble at fix near Tourine, bchind the ble 
the camp, under the guard of a colonel with four thouſand bor 
foot, and a hundred horſe; that, at nine in the evening, and 
count Noyelles ſhould advance with the two bodies abovt- forc 
mentioned, filing off by their Tight, that which aſſembled be re 
before their firſt line to the left, and that of licutenant-genc- with 


ral Scholten to the right, marching through the route, cron 
which the guides would ſhew them, directly towards Wan- 
gen and Elixheim, which two poſts they were. to attack, if 
the poſture of the enemy would permit. That the dukes 
army ſhould march likewiſe at ten. o'clock, following the 
ſame route, which the two detachments took: That the 
artillery ſhould move at the ſame time on the right of the 
army: That monſicur Auverquerque's artillery ſhould fol- 
low the ſame way: That, an hour before the army marched, 
all the horſe of the left wing of the duke's army ſhould more 
along the two lines, and repair to the right of the infantry: 
That at the ſame time the body of horſe commanded by the 
earl of Albemarle ſhould advance forwards fron their camp: 
That monſieur Auverquerque's army ſhould repaſs the Me- 
haigne over the twelve bridges made there for that pürpde, 
and ſhould join, with the right of his foot, the left of tds 
duke's army: That, when monficur Auverquerque ſhows 
begin to move, he ſhould detach a party of dragoons tral 
Gerbiſe, to give the alarm in the enemy's line on that he: 
and that the detachment commanded by the lord Alvemt® Nm 
ſhould bring up the rear of all. This diſpoſition being mM 
and the gun, which is uſually fired for the tattoo, being 0“! 
the fignal for taking down the tents, the two armies begen 
their march between ten and cleven in the evening, fiting 4 
by their right in two columns, leaving Cortis, Monten e! 
Houtein, and St, Gertruydenland, to their right ; and „ 
villages Troyne, Cras, Auvergne, Baudwin, Reitſhove's 
Over-Winden, and Neer-Winden, to their left; 2nd Marcie 
ing directly towards their line, where the two fit octac 
ments were to attempt to force their paſſage at Elixhein, © 
caſtle of Wangh, and the villages of Wangh, Neer-hclſ*"s 
and Ooftmalen. | 35 
The darkneſs of the night ſomewhat puzzled the ann 
who conducted theſe detachynents, ſo that it was halt an d 
: . | „are they Cal 
paſt four in the morning, and broad day, betoi® * 10 
near the abovementioned poſts, which, according to! 


; x a r 07 
mation, were found to be but thinly guarded. Coun ell: 
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ſed the caſtle of Wangh, which defended a ſtone- 
that was there on the Geete, to be attacked; but the 
| hk immediately abandoned that poſt, and gave an op- 
Hap ity to the grenadiers, who were ordered on that 
* A march forwards, and attack the barrier of that 
en the guards did not defend much better than 
other had done the caſtle, and fo the troops entered the 
3 au er. twelve ſquadrons of dragoons encamped behind 
E en (within a cannon-ſhot of the place, where the firſt 
8 Oo! hment entered) who immediately mounted their horſes, 
dir not advance to defend their barriers. At the ſame 
* three battalions poſſeſſed themſelves of the bridge and 
— e of Heiliſheim, a quarter of a league from Wangh on 
E. which was done with as little oppoſition. Nor did 
ute ant · general Scholten meet with greater reſiſtance at the 
illages of Over-heſpen and Neer-heſpen, ſo that, being 
| maſters of thoſe bridges and barriers, and having made ſeve- 
[al other bridges, the horſe went over them, and immedi— 
ately ranged themſelves in order on the eminence, extending 
their right towards the village of Hackendoren, and ſome 
battalions drew up along the line, and behind the horſe. 
While the pioneers were buſy in making paſſages through 
the line, ten of the enemy's ſquadrons, and four battalions, 
were perceived between the villages of Gouchancourt and Eſt— 
male; but they gave time to the. confederate forces to extend 
memſelves, endeavouring only to advance to the village of 
Flixheim. Count Noyelles cauſed all the troops, which be 
dad with him, to go over as faſt as poſſible ; and thereupon, 
he duke of Marlborough arriving with bis whole army, his 
caralry went over the line with extraordinary expedition, as 
ihe reſt had done, and ſo they all made up towards the ene— 
mr, who by this time were reinforced to the number of 
ffty ſquadrons and twenty battalions, and advanced with 
preat reſolution behind the hollow way, that goes from Elix- 
deim to Tirlemont. This obliged the confederate horſe to 
wake a ſtand a few minutes, till ſome battalions advancing 
lined the hollow way, and, firing upon the enemy's horſe, 
obliged them to retire out of the reach of their muſkets, and 
form themſelves before their infantry, which gave an op- 
portunity for the confederate horſe to paſs the hollow way. 


elles cau 
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with treble barrels to advance, with which they made. a ter- 
üble fire on the confederate horſe. But, the duke of Marl- 
borough being corae in perſon at the head of freſh ſquadrons, 
and ſeeing, that the enemy were continually receiving rein- 
forcements, and that their infantry was going to join them, 
he reſolved to charge them with horſe only; which was done 
vith that ardour and courage, that, the cavalry of the two 
crowns being ſoon broken and put to flight, they went to 
rlly themſelves behind their infantry, whilſt his victorious 
horſe poſſeſſed themſeives of the cannon and ammunition- 
viggons. The enemy, being joined with ſome ſquadrons, 
nd having interlined ſome battalions with them, moved 
wan towards the confederates; but the latter, being like- 
vie reinforced, and ſuſtained by their infantry, made ad- 
unces to receive them. 
The right of the confederate horſe, coming too near the 
dedpes of the village of Eſtmale, which were lined with 
French and Bavarian foot, were ſomewhat diſordered by their 
tre, and obliged ro ſhrink back. But, having ſoon after 
ertended themſelves more towards the right, to make way 
for ſome battalions, that marched againſt the enemy's foot, 
ey both charged with that bravery and briſkneſs, that the 
tnmy's horſe was ſoon defeated and cut in pieces, and their 
ffantry, left alone in the plain, with great difficulty got 
gay in diſorder between the villages of Heiliſheim and Ger- 
boxen, where they met with the reſt of the army, and formed 
":miclves as well as they could. In the mean time the duke 
1 Marlborough cauſed all the reſt of the troops to enter the 
mes, and extended the right of his army towards the Great 
te before Tirlemont, in which town they took the bat- 
won of Monluc, which, upon the firſt ſummons, ſurren- 
Wred at diſcretion. 
i this action the marquis d' Alegre and count de Horne, 
RA wha, a major-general, two brigadiers, and ſe- 
C er officers of all ranks, befides abundance of private- 
here made priſoners. All the troops of the allies be- 
A . with great bravery and reſolution ; but, 
13 horſe, the regiment of brigadier Cadogan 
N "rag themſelves, having had the honour to charge 
Tat they did with ſuch ſuccels, that they defeated 
Hh, Wrong of Bavarian guards, drove them through two 
zons of their own foot, and took four ſtandards, and all 
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hat fide with little or no oppoſition, although the 


u the mean time, the French cauſed eight pieces of cannon 


this with the loſs of lieutenant Auſtin and ſome ſew men. 
Nor was the loſs of the other troops greater in proportion. 
The duke of Marlborough, having very much expoſed him- 
ſelf in the action, was in great danger of his life; for, as he 
was leading on feveral ſquadrons, a French or Bavarian 
officer quitted his poſt, and advanced ſword in hand to ar- 
tack him; but, as he. was raifing himſelf upon his ſtirrups 
to reach him, he fell off his horſe, and was preſently killed. 
The Bavarian horſe, which conſiſted of twenty-four ſqua- 
drons, offering to oppoſe the confederates, was almoſt en— 
tirely ruined ; as were likewiſe the two regiments of Alſace 
and la Marque.. 
The body of troops, commanded by monſieur d' Alegre, 
being thus defeated, the elector of Bavaria and marſhal de 
Villeroy conſulted for the ſafety of the reſt of the army ; and 
decamping in ſight of the confederates, paſſed the Geete and 
the Dyle with all imaginable diligence, and pollefled them- 
{elves of the ſtrong camp at Park, with their left at Rooſe- 
laer, and their right againſt the height of Louvain at Wine- 
ſelen. From thence the clector wrote to the baron of 
Malknecht, his favourite, in this manner: „“ Dear baron, 
God forgive thoſe, who ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized. 
The whole army is here, and the evil is not ſo great as to be 
paſt remedy. The country of Brabant may be ſaved, as well 
as Antwerp, if it pleaſe God, I am well, but exceedingly 
fatigued,” | 

On the other hand the duke of Marlborough's army paſſed 
the Great Geete, and encamped with the right at Roſbecck, 
and the left behind Tirlemont, and that of monſieur Auver- 
querque extended ittelt with the right to Grain, and the 
Icft to Elixheim. The next day the confederate army 
moved, and in their march took about one thouſand two 
hundred pritoners, who could not follow the precipitate 
march of the enemy ; and encamped the ſame evening within 
cannon ſhot of Louvain, 

zut though by this ſucceſs the enemy were forced to 
abandon Dieſt, Sichem, Arſchot, and ſome other ſmall 
places; yet the ſuffering them to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
ſtrong pott of Park was thought a very great overſight. 
Some will have it, that the troops were too much fatigued 
to march to that camp the ſame day after the action; while 
others pretend, that foine of the Dutch generals were againſt 
it. The duke afterwards endeavoured to force ſome paſs 
upon the Dyle, but, not ſucceeding, he marched from 
thence to Meldert, and ſent the baron de Hompeſch to pro- 
poſe a new project to the States General, who approved of 
it by directions to their deputies in the army, to make two 
or three marches without calling a council of war, to favour 
the deſign formed by the duke, To countenance that expe- 
dition, baron Spaar, who commanded a {mall body of Dutch 
troops in Flanders, marched from Riemen with all his gre- 
nadiers, and a ſufficient number of tufilcers to ſupport them, 
being followed by the reſt of the forces under his command, 
and in his march defeated a party of French troops. He 
came in the night to Reboth on the canal, that goes from 
zruges to Ghent, where his men made a bridge and paſſed 
over it, although the enemy hsd a guard there, who pre- 
tended to make ſome oppoſition. After this he attacked 
their lines, which were defended by teveral forts, forced 
them ſword in hand at Lovendegen, and, in leſs than three 
quarters of an hour, took potlethon ot tour of theſe forts, 
and made ſeveral ofhcers, with three hundred private men, 
priſoners at diſcretion, He then marched towards Bruges, 
but, having intelligence, that the enemy were advancing to— 
wards him with a ſuperior force, which they had drawn out 
of ſcveral garritons in the French and Spaniſh Flanders, he 
thought fit ro retire, carrying away with him ſeveral hoſtages, 
for the ſecurity ot the payment of contributions ; and having 
burnt the paliſadoes, houſes, and Corps de guard, along the 
French lines, thrown the cannon, he found there, into the 
canal, and deſtroyed all the ammunition. | 

The duke of Marlborough, having left two battalions at 
Tirlemont, and as many at Dieſt, for the ſecurity of theſe 
places, marched with his army from Meldert, and encamped 
at Corbais ; the Dutch forces, under the command of Au- 
verquerque, advancing at the ſame time to St. Martin's. 
The next day the two armies continued their march to Genap, 
and there united into one body : and the day following ad- 
vanced to Fiſchermont, the right being at Hulpen, and the 
left at Braine la Leu; general Churchill being detached at 
the head of the line with twenty battalions and as many 
ſquadrons. In thar day's march, Auverquerque cauſed one 
0: the poſts of the enemy, called Waterlo, defended by bri- 
gadier Paſteur, with two regiments of dragoons and as 


many 
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many battalions of foot, to be attacked by a detachment 


commanded by lieutenant general Dompre, who drove the 
enemy from that poſt, and purſued them about a league in 
the wood of Soignies, | 

This ſudden march of the confederates kept the enemy in 
great apprehenſions and gave them an equal fear for fone 
places in Brabant and Flanders. However, upon the duke 
of Marlborough's advancing from Ghent to Hulpen, the 
elector of Bavaria and the marfhal de Villeroy only ſtretched 
out their right to Over-Yfche near the wood of Soignies, 
and kept ſtill their left, at Neer-Yiche, with the title river 
Yſche before them, by which means they covered both Brut- 
fels and Louvain. 

On the 15th of Avguſt, by break of day, the confederate 
army filed off with the right wing in two columns, and pafled 
the long narrow road of Hulpen, where they were not a little 
ſurprized to find no enemy to defend that difficult paſs, 
About noon, the whole army was drawn up in fight of the 
enemy, whom the duke of Marlborough and monſteur Au- 
verquerque having viewed, they were both of opinion to 
attack them immediately, before they had time to recover 
the conflernation, which was apparent enough in their army. 
But the artillery not being yet come up, through the fault 
(as it was faid) of general Sclangenburg, and that genera}, 
who had reſented the duke's having undertaken the atrack 
of the lines without his conſent or privity, having perſuaded 
ſome other Dutch commanders to join with him, they made 
a report to the deputies of the States, that the enterprize was 
neither adviſeable nor practicable; whereupon the deputies 
abſolutely refuſed to conſent to it. The duke ſubmitted, 
though with great reluctance, as apears from the expoſtu- 
latory letter, which he wrote to the States General upon the 
occaſion, wherein he informed them, “ That his heart was 
ſo full, that he could not forbear to repreſent to their high- 
mightineſſes, that he ſound he had much lefs authority here, 
than when he had the honour of commanding their troops the 
laſt year in Germany,” 

This letter, being made public at rhe Hague, occafioned 
great murmurings among the people; and a great breach 
was like to ariſe both in the army and in the towns of Hol- 
land, particululy in Amſterdam, where the burghers came 
in a body to, the Stadthouſe, complaining of the depuries, 
and that the duke of Marlborough had not fuller powers. 
On the other hand, the deputics endeavoured to juttity their 
conduct by a letter, which they wrote to the States General, 
in which they repreſented, that the generals Sclangenburg, 
Zalich, and Dompre were of opinion,“ That the attacking 
the enemy in their poſts would be attended with the greateſt 
difficulty and hazard to the common cauſe, alledging, that, 
conſidering the enemy could not be attacked but with the 
greateſt diſadvantage on the fide of the confederates, the 
latter, in caſe of a defear, would be reduced to the greateſt 
ſtraits imaginable, partly, becauſe, being ſo far advanced in— 
to the enemy's country, they ſhould neither have had places 
nor hoſpitals to ſend their wounded men to; and partly, be- 
cauſe, in ſuch a caſe, the enemy might eafily have cut off 
their convoys of bread : In ſhort, that the affairs of the 
allies and the republic, juftly weighed, were not yet reduced 
to ſuch a condition, as to attempt ſo deſperate a work.“ 

All indeed agreed, that the enterprize was bold and doubt- 
ful; ſome thought it muſt have ſucceeded, though with 
ſotne loſs at firſt; and, thit if it had fucceeded, it might 
have proved a deciſive acton: Others, on the contrary, 
looked on it as too deſperate. Thus the military men were 
of different opinions in this point, ſome juſtitying the duke or 
Marlborough as much as others cenfured him. He ſhewed 
great temper on this occaſion ; and though it gave him a very 
ſenſible trouble, yet he ſet himſelf to calm all the heat that 
was raiſed upon it. | 

The duke of Marlborough's project being thus defeated, 
the confederate army marched to Lower-Waveren, where, 
having reſted one day, they returned to Corbais; and mon- 
ſieur Auverquerque's army came at the ſame time ro mount 
St. Hubert. Four days after, both armies marched and en— 


camped together, with the right near la Ramee, and the left 


at Perwitz. A few days after, a detachment was made under 
the command of lieutenant-general Dedem, to beſiege Soute- 
[,cuwe «, a little town in a moraſs, and the chief defence of 
the enemies lines. On the 4th of September, the governor 


defired to capitulate, and ſent out a major to Dedem, with 


propoſals, upon which he was willing to ſurtender the place. 


The general would admit of no other terms, than the garriſon 


2 Soute-Leuwve is. a little ſtrong town and caſtle of the Low-countries in 


the dukedom of Brabant, It ſtands in a morals almoſt inaccethible, and was 


taken the preſent campaign by the confederates, after the glorious action of 
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being priſoners of wat, which was conſcrited to; provide 
the othcers might march out with their ſwords, and (;y, in 
baggage 3 which being communicated to the duke of 1 
borough, monſieur Auverquerque, and the deputic 1 
States, it was allowed; and, on the gth, two hund 
of the confederate troops took polleſhon of the | 
citadel, without having fired one gun. On the 
garriſon marched out, in order to be conducted to Miete 
together with brigadier-general du Mont, their gore 
and monſicur de Mers, the lieutenant du Roy. There hs. 
found in the place ten pieces of braſs, and eight of jrgy * 
non, and two braſs mortars ; with a great number of bon. 
ten thouſand grenadoes, two hundred barrels of powder. ; 
thouſand tools of ſeveral kinds, two thouſand my... 
hundred barrels of muſket ſhot, eighteen thouſand ack 
meal, beſides other proviſions and neceſlaries. 'Y 
The confederate army having taken this place, the d 
of Marlborough ordered the lines of the enemy to be Jevellea 
and Tirlemont to be diſmantled ; and having patled the * 
mer, encamped at Arſchot, where he continued fone a... 
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Oſtmaeel, whence they continued their march the next dir 
to Brecht. During the march, fifty ſquadrons of the enen 
came within muſket ſhot of the rear-guard of monficy; A. 
verquerque's army, and they put grenadiers into the village 
of Herentals, Brumel, and Nyle, to ſupport thoſe ſquadrons 
but they did not think fit to attack that general. They fl 
into Herentals, and plundered the waggons of about thin 
ſuttlers, who ftaid behind contrary to order; and, whey 
monſicur Auverquerque's troops were employed in breaking 
down fix bridges, over which they had paſſed the Nee, 
they fired briſkly upon them from their ramparts, and cite 
killed or wounded above twenty men, 

On the 24th of October, count Noyelles inveſted Santvlict 
with fifteen battalions and eight ſquadrons drawn out of Bergen: 
Op- Zoom, and other garriſons. On the 29th, two large breaches 
being made, monſieut Auverquerque gave orders, that all the 
grenadiers of the army, ſupported by three battalions of the 
garriſon of Bergen-Op-Zoom, ſhould be ready to attack the 
tort the next morning. Bur, that evening, the beſieged 
beat a parley, and count Noyelles having ſent word to ihe 
governor, that he, with his garriſon, muſt expect no other 
terms, than to be made priſoners of war; after ſome deliber- 
ation, he ſurrendered upon theſe conditions. 

While the allies were engaged in the ſiege of Santvliet, the 
elector of Bavaria made a detachment, on the 24th of Octo 
ber, to ſurprize Dieſt, under the command of Don Marcela 
de Grimaldi; and, at the fame time, fent word to count 
d'Artagnan, governor of Louvain, to join them on the marea 
with his garriſon. Whercupon, they unexpectedly appeared 
before the place; immediately ſecured all the avenues on ca 
fide the Demer, and ſent a trumpeter to ſummon the gover 


nor to ſurrender ; which he refuſing, about eleven o'cloct Padre: 
the Spanith troops attacked a ſmall fort on an eminence, 4h. be C0! 
carried it with the loſs of thirty men killed or wounded ſeal, 
About two, all the Spaniſh, French, and Bavarian troops 9 dee! 
the detachment, advanced ſword in hand, to make a genes I? to 1 
ſtorm; bur the garriſon, not thinking fit to ſtand it, beat! _ : 
parley, and ſurrendered priſoners of war; and, about #1 unded 
o'clock, the troops of the two crowns took poſicthon of th Ma an 
town. The garriſon conſiſted of four battalions, and a 68! l tha 
ment of dragoons, and was commanded by brigadier (al benty 
decker, who, being carried priſoner to Bruftels, fent 4 eh 0,4 
tion of this misfortune to the States, concluding,“ That on me 


. 


was extremely concerned, that, after thirty-tour ye" ; Wt 
vice, performed without the leaſt diſgrace or ſtain to 8 5 de pt 
putation, he, ſhould be put into a place, where 4 fa, at, 2 
honour was not capable of defending bimlclt. In 
manner ended the campaign in the Netherlands, Which, 

prince Lewis of Baden's backwardneſs, and the caution 1 
the Dutch deputies, was leſs glorious than was expe” 


lors f 
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forcing the French lines. It ſtands on the river Gheet, Þ) * urs 
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Liege, fixteen miles almoſt eait of Louvain, twenty-one “e 
and twenty-four of Namur and Liege. Defend 
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+ the duke of Marlborough was never known. to ſet out ſo 
of hopes, 3s in the beginning of it. But things had not 
ered bis expectation. 8 
With regard to the motions of the confederates on the 
oer Rhine, the emperor, having expreſſed to colonel Du- 
bis great diſſatis faction at the fatal cauſes which had 
(ke the duke of Marlborough's meaſures on the Moſelle, 
arched immediately general Gronsfelt and Count Wells 
E' ice Lewis of Baden, to expoſtulate the matter with 
in, in order to prevent the like miſmanagements for the 
tare, The prince, finding his honour ſullied on that ac- 
dont, publiſhed a maniteſto, endeayouring to clear himſelt, 
lich contained ſome reflections upon a particular perſon, 
4 was induſtriouſly ſupprefied. In the mean time the Im- 
cial army continued at Lauterburg, in which advantageous 
ot marſhal Villars did not think fit to attack them. Hovw- 
er, in the beginning of July, he advanced to Croon-Weil- 
aburg, took part of the garriſon priſoners of war, and came 
fight of the Imperial army. They made ſome attacks, 
a tound all the poſts ſo well guarded, that, after having 
ſumed the forage between Lauter and Landau, demoliſh- 
the walls of Croon-Weitlenburg, and the lines about that 
ace, they retired towards Hagenau. Soon after, the 
anch not only raiſed the lines about Triers, but beſieged 
4 took Homburg, the Palatines having ſurrendered that 
ce upon articles. 
Marſhal Villars, having paſſed the Rhine at Straſburg, on 
e 6th of Auguſt, obliged general Thungen to do the like 
th the Imperialiſts: and, on the 12th, prince Lewis of 
len arrived in the camp at Stolhoffen. The prince hav- 
go taken a review of the army, and held a council of war, 
olyed to advance in the night directly towards the enemy, 
lo were very advantageouſly encamped. But marſhal Vil- 
5 had no ſooner notice of his approach, but he retired un- 
rthe canuon of Kehl, and, a few days after, repaſſed the 
wine. On the 22d, the prince of Baden repaſſed that river 
th his army, leaving the count de la Tour with twelve 
ouſand men to guard the lines of Stolhoffen; and, on the 
ith, advanced in order to attack the lines of Hagenau, 
tough they were ſtrongly guarded. The eneiny at firſt 
ade tome refiſtance ; but the count de Merci with the horſe 
ucked them with that vigour, that he ſoon made himſelf 
aſter of their lines. After this, he perceived the enemy's 
bole army drawn up in order of battle; but the prince of 
Ken having notice of it, immediately reinforced him with 
ko regiments of horſe, and advanced himſelf with part of 
je army to ſupport him, ſo that the French thought fit to 
ice, The Imperialiſts loſt no more than one lieutenant and 
teen ſoldiers in forcing the lines, whereas the enemy had 
tour hundred killed or taken. 
The imperial and French armies having been ſeveral times 
tin fight of one another, it was expected on both ſides, 
bit an engagement would have enſued. But, prince Lewis 
ng reinforced by ten battalions and twenty ſquadrons of 
Pruſſian troops, marſhal Villars, on the 13th of Septem- 
„ thought fit to decamp in the night with the utmolt pri- 
Ky, and retire towards Straſburg. The fame day nine ſqua- 
ons and nine battalions, with a detachment of grenadiers 
rr the command of count de Frize, were ordered to beſiege 
Falenbeim, a fortified place in Alſace d. The trenches were 
ned on the 19th, and the attacks were carried on with ſo 
nh vigour, that the garriſon, conſiſting of about four 
dated meu, ſurrendered, on the 24th, priſoners of war. 
it confederates found in the place tour hundred ſacks of 


dec el, four pieces of cannon, four hundred muſkets, and 
s gcborrels of powder ; and the taking of it gave an opportu- 
Tat. 8 a umpertalifts cloſely to block up Fort Louis. On the 
eat! if 


Hagenau“ was inveſted by a ſtrong detachment, com- 
= by general Thungen, having under him the generals 
= nd Arnheim. The Poliſh infantry of the king of Pruſſia, 
i that of Wirtemberg, were employed in that fiege, with 
ug; Iquadrons : And, though the place had a good counter- 
large ditch full of water, and a ſtrong wall, yet the gar- 
Me but a ſlender reſiſtance, offering to ſurrender the 5th 
* upon articles; but, none being allowed, but to be 
"* priſoners of war, they reſolved to quit the place in the 
4 ad retire to Savern. The place not being inveſted on that 
[2 but their deſign in execution, to the great diſſatis- 
of prince Lewis of Baden. The taking of Druſen- 


. 
þ nſenhein is a fortified poſt in Alface, through which the lines of 
Wi towards the Rhine. It was taken by prince Lewis of Baden as 
of loned, but ſince retaken by the French. It ſtands about a league 
j = Rhine, four miles fouth eaſt of Hagenau, eleven miles almoſt 
{a tralburg, and fix miles weſt of Stolhoffen. N 

kau is A city of Germany, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
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given him in words. 


heim and Hagenau enabled the Germans to ſecure their quar- 
ters on that ſide of the Rhine, and very much facilitated the 
projects of the enſuing campaign. Thus nothing was done 
by chat noble army, under the prince of Baden, equal either 
to their numbers or ſtrength, or to the reputation, which he 
had formerly acquired. This was contrary to the general ex- 
pectation; for it was thought, that, being at the head of fo 
great an army, he would have ſtudied to fignalize himſelf, if 
it had been bur to rival the glory, which the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene had acquired. | 

The emperor Leopold V. died in May this year. He was 
the molt knowing and the moſt virtuous prince of his com- 
munion; only he wanted the judgment, which was neceſſary 
for conducting great affairs in ſuch critical times. He was 
almoſt always betrayed; and yet he was firm to thoſe, who 
had the addreſs to infinuate themſelves into his good opinion 
and confidence, that it was not poſſible to let him ſee thoſe 
miicarriages, which ruined his affairs ſo often, and brought 
them ſometimes near the laſt extremities. Of theſe every 
body elte ſeemed more ſenſible than he himſelf. He was de— 
vout and ftrict in his religion, and was ſo implicit in his ſub- 
miſton to thoſe prieſts, who had credit with him, and parti- 
cularly the Jeſuits, that he owed all his troubles to their 
countels. The perſecutions, they began in Hungary, raiſed 
one great war; which gave the Turks occaſion to befiege 
Vienna, by which he was almoſt entirely ſwallowed up. This 
danger did not produce more caution ; after the peace of 
Carlowitz, there was ſo much violence and oppreſſion in the 
government of Hungary, both of papiſts and proteſtants, 
that this raiſed another war there; which, in conjunction 
with the revolt of the elector of Bavaria, brought him a ſe- 
cond time very near utter ruin, Yet, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon, either to puniſh, or ſo much as ſuſpeEt thoſe, 
who had fo fatally entangled his affairs, that without foreign 
aid nothing could have extricated him. He was naturally 
merciful to a fault; for even the puniſhment of criminals was 
uneaſy to him. Yet all the cruelty in the perſecution of he- 
retics ſeemed to raiſe no relentings in him. It could not but 
be obſerved by all proteſtants, how much the ill influence of 
the popiſh religion appeared in him, who was one of the 
mildett and molt virtuous princes of the age, fince cruelty in 
the matters of religion had a tull courſe under him, though 
it was as Contrary to his natural temper as 1t was to his in- 
tereſt, and proved oftener than once almoſt fatal to all his af- 
fairs, His ſon Joſeph, elected king of the Romans, tucceeded 
him both in his hereditary and elective dignities. It was given 
out, that he would apply himſelf much to buſineſs, and would 
avoid thoſe rocks, on which his tather had ſtruck, and almoſt 
ſplit, and correct thoſe errors, to which his father's eaſineſs 
had expoſed him. He promiſed to thoſe miniſters, whom 
the queen and the States had in his court, that he would offer 
all reaſonable terms to the Hungarians; and he conſented to 
their ſetting on foot a treaty, in which they were to be the 
mediators, and become the guarantees for the obſervance of 
ſuch articles, as ſhould be agreed on; and he gave great 
hopes, that he would not continue in that ſubjection to the 
prieſts, to which his father had been captivated, He defired 
to confer with the duke of Marlborough, and to concert all 
affairs with him. The queen conſented to this, and the duke 
ſer out from the army, and arrived on the 12th of November 
N. S. at Vienna, Where he was treated with great freedom 
and confidence, and had all the aflurances, that could be 
He found, that the emperor was highly 
diflatisficd with prince Lewis of Baden; but that prince had 
ſuch credit in the empire, eſpecially with the circles of Swa- 
bia and Franconia, that it was neceſſary to bear with that, 
which could not be helped. The duke of Marlborough re- 
turned through the hereditary dominions to Berlin, where he 
learned ſo perfectly to accommodate himſelf to the king of 
Pruſſia's temper, that he ſucceeded in every thing, that he 
propoſed, and renewed all treaties for one year longer. He 
went from thence to the court of Hanover, and there he gave 
them full afſurances of the queen's adhering firmly to their 
intereſts, in maintaining the ſucceſſion to the crown in that 
family; with which the elector was fully ſatisfied; but it ap- 
peared the electreſs had a mind to be invited over into Eng- 
land. From thence he came back to the Hague, where hav- 
ing ſettled ſeveral important matters with the States General, 
particularly the taking ten thouſand men more into the pay of 


Lantgravedom of Alfatia, once imperial, but in an uncertain ſtate, fince the 
taking of Landau by the Germans in 1702; for, in 1703, the French re- 
poſletied it, and, in 1704, drew lines by it, which prince Lewis of Baden 
ferced this campaign, and took the town. It was retaken by the French in 
1706. It ſiands on the river Matebrun, thirteen miles almoſt north of Straſ- 
burg, and as many welt of Baden. 
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England and Holland, to reinforce prince Eugenc's army in 
Italy, he returned to England, and arrived at St, James's on 
the zoth of December 4. 

Prince Eugene encountered this year with great difhculties 
in Italy, He had a weak army, and it was both ill provided, 
and ill paid. He was long ſhut up within the country of 
Bergamo: at laſt he broke through Cuſano, where there was 
a very hot action between him and the duke of Vendoſme. 
Both ſides pretended they had the victory, yet the duke re- 
paſſed the river, and the imperialiſts kept the field of battle. 
The French threatened Turin with a fiege ; but they began 
with Chivas, which held out ſome months, and was at laſt 
abandoned. The duke de Fevillade commanded the army 
near Turin, and ſeemed to diſpoſe every thing in order to a 
ſiege; but the defign was turned upon Nice, though late in 
the year. That place made a brave reſiſtance tor many 
weeks, but in December was obliged to capitulate, and was 
demoliſhed by the French. 

The firmneſs, which the duke of Savoy expreſſed in all 
theſe loſſes was the wonder of all Europe. He had now but 
a {mall army of eight thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, 
and had ſcarce territory enough to ſupport theſe. He had no 
conſiderable places left him but Cont and Turin. But he 
ſeemed reſolved to be driven out of all, rather than abandon 
the grand alliance. His ducheſs, with all the clergy, and 
indeed all his ſubjects, defired him to ſubmit to the neceſſity 
of his affairs. But nothing could ſhake him, He admitred 
none of his biſhops nor clergy into his councils, nor had any 
certain confeſſor, but ſent ſometimes to the Dominicans, and 
ſometimes to the Franciſcans, for a prieſt, when he intended 
to go to confeſſion. 

Gibraltar-was defended with great bravery and reſolution. 
Sir John Leake (as has been related) who was left with part 
of the confederate fleet in thoſe ſeas, upon notice that Pointi 
with a ſquadron of French men of war was arrived at Gibral- 
tar in order to beſiege the place by fea, as the Spaniards had 
done by land, failed from Liſbon in October, and came fo 
unexpectedly that he ſurprized two of the enemy's frigates of 
thirty-four guns each, one of twelve, a fireſhip and two 
Engliſh prizes, all which, being run-aſhore, were burnt ; 
and one of the thirty-guns was taken. Whercupon, having 
reinforced the garriſon with two thouſand men, he returned 
to Liſbon. 

In the end of February following, fir John Leake received 
advice that Pointi was again arrived in the bay of Gibraltar 
with fourteen men of war and two fire-ſhips, and that the 
French and Spaniſh army deſigned to make a general aſſault 
upon the town. Upon this advice, fir John Leake failed 
again from Liſbon to its relief. In his way he met admiral 
Dilkes, who was ſent from England to encreaſe his force. 
By this addition he had a ſtrong fleet of thirty men of war, 
and therefore held on his courſe with the utmoſt expedition, 
hoping to find Pointi in the bay of Gibraltar. Bur, on the 
gth of March, he diſcovered five ſail of the enemies making 
out of the bay to follow the reſt of their ſquadron, which 
went off upon the firſt notice of his approach. Theſe he im- 
mediately gave chace to, and ſoon after one of them, called 
the Arrogant of fixty guns, was taken; as were two others, 
the Ardent of ſixty-ſix, and the Marquiſe of fifty-fix, after 
ſome little reſiſtance. The other two, the Magnanima of 
ſeventy-four, and the Lis of eighty-ſix guns, were run 
a-ſhore and burnt by the enemies themſelves near Marbella. 
Sir John ſailed up the Mediterranean, to ſce if he could over- 
take the reſt of the French 1quadron ; but, after a fruitleſs 
purſuit for ſome days, he returned back to Gibraltar, which 
was now ſo well ſupplied, that the Spaniards lott all hopes of 
being able to take it, and therefore raiſed the fiege, turning 
it into a very feeble blockade. 

The campaign in Portugal had a very promiſing begin- 
ning. For the vigorous defence of Gibraltar, as it obliged 
the French and Spaniards to draw moſt of their forces that 
way, ſo it gave an opportunity to the Portugueſe and their 
allies to invade Spain, both on the trontiers ot Boyra, and 
thoſe of Alentejo. This, however, was undertaken againſt 
the advice of ſome great men of the court of Litbon, who 
urged, that, conſidering how much the auxiliary forces had 
been weakened by the detachments ſent by the lord Galway 
to Gibraltar, the confederate army could not take the field, 
till they were joined by the recruits expected from England 


4 The earl of Sunderland was ſent envoy extraordinary to the emperor Jo- 
ſeph, with compliments of condolance on the death of his tather the eniperor 
Leopold, and of congratulation on his imperial majeſty's acceſſion to the 
throne ; both which had been notified to our court by count Gallas, the unpe- 
rial envoy extraordinary, upon which ſomething happened worth remember- 
ing. It was debated in council, whether the queen and the court ſhould go 
mto mouining for the late emperor, and the majority of the council gave 
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and Holland. But the earl of Galway over-rul:« | 
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tence, and, by his care and induſtry, the priparats 2 
an early campaign were not much retarded by the kind 
Portugal's indiſpoſition, during which the queen dow.,,* | 
England was intruſted with the regency of the bine, 

Moſt of the troops appointed to take the field, beige a 
bled near Eſtremos, they began their march from 8 
the 24th of April, N. S. the Conde das Galveas, 2 Pore 
gueſe, having the chief command; the Conde de la Co 
the earl of Galway, and baron Fagel, commanding i 
him, each his week alternately; the Conde de Ville, \ 
being general of the artillery. Four days after, the ae 
being joined by a conſiderable number of horſe and foo: fron 
Elvas, was found to conſiſt of above twenty-four thy 4 
men; and, having no enemy to oppoſe them in the ay 
the generals reſolved to attack their fortified towns. . 
cia d' Alcantara was firſt beſieged, and carried by Rory, 
the 8th of May, N. 8. The garriſon of Albuquerque, f hy 
ing the ſame fate, ſurrendered the place, on the 22d of * 
month, upon articles. After which, ſeveral council: 
held, in which the car] of Galway and general Fagel pro. 
poled the fiege of Badajox; but it was oppoſed by 
Portugueſe upon ſeveral pretences. The Englith and Duc 
generals continuing their inſtances, and offering fevers] g. 
pedients to remove all difhculties, it was reſolved to du, 
near Badajox, and endeavour to fall on marſhal de Tha 
who was poſted with about four thouſand horſe and fog: 9 
the banks of the Guadiana, to cover that important pct. 
Accordingly the army marched, on the 4th of June, Ns. 
and made ſome preparations to paſs the Guadiana but. 02 
being able to get a ſufficient number of pontoons to make 
bridges, and wanting other neceſſaries for a ſiege, it 
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thought proper to lay aſide that enterprize, and, in the azz 
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time, to ſend the troops into quarters of refreſhment, of 
While theſe things paffed, on the fide of Alentejo, the ye 
marquis das Minas, who commanded the Portugueſe forces c 
in the province of Bzyra, attacked the town of Salvaterr, an: 
and made the garriſon priſoners of war ; after which, the Fi 
Portugueſe plundered and burnt Sarca, which the French Du 
garriſon and inhabitants had abandoned upon their approzch, inte 
But the marquis das Minas's progreſs was ſoon ſtopped by ral 
body of French and Spaniards, which marched againſt him, cot 
and obliged him to retire to Penamacos. | fed 
Notwithanding the earl of Galway's inceſſant follicitations, Pet 
and the folemn engagements of the Portugueſe to ug b 
Charles of Spain to take the field in the beginning of Sg. of 
tember, in order to give the Spaniards a diverſion, they con- of 
tinued in their quarters till the end of that month, when, all fro: 
the contederate forces being drawn' together in the neige be 
bourhood of Elvas, ſeveral councils of war were held to Val 
regulate the operations of the autumn campaign. Some prolly ve: 
poſed to march directly to Merida, to deſtroy the magazines the 
which the enemy had in that place; others, to march int 0p; 
Spain another way than by Eſtremadura; and others agus "The 
the ſiege of Badajox, which the earl of Galway at laſt presa the 
ed with the Portugueſe to undertake, as the molt prop: bac 
means to give the enemy ſo confiderable a diverſion, that 10: © 
ſhould not be able to oppoſe the earl of Peterborough 4 Rat 
tempt on Catalonia. ine 
The generals being ſenſible, that the diviſions among tha bay 
about the punctilios of command had hitherto becn à fies and 
obſtruction to the execution of their projects, reſolves, | ad 
poſſible, to prevent the like inconveniencics for the tutu ed. 
and, in order thereto, agreed, that the earl of Gus the! 
baron Fagel, and the Conde de Corſana ſhould comme ate 
each in turn, for a week, as camp-maſters-general, unden Wat 
marquis das Minas generaliſſimo. This great difficulty 4% Pub 
the command being removed, the army marched on thc „ tor 
of October, N. S. towards Badajox, which they reached © ter 
34, and opened the trenches the next day. The ſiege ® an 
carried on with fo good ſucceſs, that it was thought 4 T0 
impoſſible, that the enterprize ſhould miſcarry, 35 il dic 9 at 
an unforeſeen accident. | Wi 
On the 11th of October, in the afternoon, a bomb of ite 
enemy falling on one of the batteries of the belieger®, © lo ; 
blowing up the powder with ſome of -the gunners, ny Yor 
of Galway and baron Fagel repaired thither immediate» ; 
encourage the ſoldiers, and give the neceſlary direct " 
and, as they had both their arms lifted up, a £460 Jin 
| * of 
their opinion for the negative ; becauſe the emperor of Germans, er "g 
too great a ſuperiorny over other crowned heads, bad hither at * 
mourn for the monarchs of Grggt Britain. Bat count Gallas, * nau! g 8 
maſter's name promied, that for the future the emperor wow no for f 150 
the kings and queen's of England, her unjetty went into mou 106 
late emperor. 1 
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-om an old caſtle paſſed between them, took off the fleeve 
FFP iron Fagel, and ſtruck off the lord Galway's right hand, 
L "ire below the elbow. The earl being obliged to be car- 
* 1 away, baron Fagel took upon him the command of the 
andi direction of the ſiege; and the batteries continued 
1 19h with ſo great execution, that the befiegers reckoned to 
q — the place on the 15th. But the marquis de Theſle, 
b having aſſembled three thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot 
Ia Talavera, marched the night between the 13th and 14th 
vith ſuch expedition and tecrecy, that in the morning they 
rere drawn up in battalia, flanking the left wing of the 
confederates. After ſome time tpent in conſultations, the 
„hole confederate army paſſed the Guadiana, in order to 
bebt the enemy; but the marquis de Theſle, having thrown 
; zelief of a thouſand men into Badajox, retired over the 
Chevera, with as great diligence as he advanced; and, on 
Ide 17th of October, N. S. the confederates thought fit to 
Iniſe the ſiege. Baron Fagel, who being weary of a ſervice, 
F where there was little or no harmony among the generals, 
nad ſome time before demanded and obtained to be recalled, 
out immediately for Liſbon, and there embarked for Hol- 
had, with the mortification of having the miſcarriage before 
IBadajox imputed to him, of which he endeavoured to clear 
himſelf in print. As for the earl of Galway, beſides his be- 
ing condoled by the king of Portugal in a letter, and receiv- 
ling another from the queen, written all with her own hand, 
[he had the ſatisfaction of having it generally believed, that, 
if the diſpoſition, which he had made for preventing the 
E enemy's deſign, and was approved in the council of war the 
morning he loft his arm, had been executed, the con- 
W {crates would not have been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
BadajoR. 

By this time all Europe was attentive to the great ſucceſs 
of the confederates in Catalonia. Towards the latter end of 
May, the Engliſh fleet, with about five thouſand land forces 
on board, under the joint command of fir Cloudeſly Shovel 
and the carl of Peterborough, failed from St. Hellen's, and 
arrived at Liſbon the 20th of June, N. S. a week after the 
Dutch fleet, commanded by a:imiral Allemonde, was come 
into that river. The earl of Galway, with the other gene— 
nals, being about the ſame time come to Liſbon, ſeveral 
councils were held about the intended expedition of the con- 
| federate fleet: and, upon the preſſing inſtances of the earl of 
Peterborougb, the earl of Galway was prevailed with to let 
tim take with him the beft part of two Engliſh regiments 
| of dragoons, the lord Raby's and Cunningham's. The prince 
of Helſe d'Armſtadt, arriving at this juncture at Liſbon 
from Gibraltar, gave king Charles III. poſitive aſſurances of 
ra the 1nclinations of the province of Catalonia and kingdom of 
Valencia to declare for him, which together with his being 
weary of Portugal, made him reſolve to try his fortune with 
the earl of Peterborough, This, however, was vehemently 
oppoſed by ſome Spaniſh grandees; but, their reaſons being 
crer. ruled by the earl of Peterborough's flronger arguments, 
the king was confirmed in his reſolution, and having ſent 
back the prince of d'Armſtadt to Gibraltar, to get the garriſon 
of that place in readineſs to embark, he went on board the 
Rinelagh with the earl of Peterborough. They put to ſea on 
ine 28th of July, N. S. and, a few days after, arrived in the 
bay of Gibraltar, where he was received as lawful ſovereign; 
and having taken on board the battalions of Engliſh guards, 
ad three old regiments, which had lately ſo bravely defend— 
FE the place, and left two new raiſed battalions in garriſon 

there, they failed again the zth of Avguſt, N. S. Six days 
alter they came to another in the bay of Altea, in order to 
water; and the earl of Peterborough cauſed a manifeſto to be 
Publiſhed in Spaniſh, declaring, ** That he was not come in— 
to theſe parts to take poſſeſſion of any place, in the name of 
er Britannic majeſty, or of the States-genera], but to main- 
lan the juſt right of the moſt auguſt houle, of Auſtria to the 
nonarchy of Spain, and to defend the good and loyal ſubjects 
"the Spaniſh monarchy, and free them from the inſupport- 
we yoke of a governinent of foreigners.” Herevpon, all 
Ut inhabitants of Altea, and the neighbouring villages, came 
% knowledge his catholic majeſty, imploring his protec- 
"0, and brought with them the fruits of the country, and 


2 Biſhop Burnet ſays, The firſt deſign of this expedition was concerted 
aun the duke of Savoy; and the forces, they had on bound, were either to 


Mum, or to make . r gere | 
ake au attempt on Naples and Sicily, as thould be found 
Wot adviſeable ; P P A 


V piy f wi ! 
Be an account of the diſpoſition people were in, and of what feemed molt 
Mitticable, 


bite kins C A body of men roſe in Catalonia about Vick ; upon the know- 
ho — harles had of this, and upon other advettiſements, that were lent 
ng Chan, of the diſpoſitions of thole of that principality, the orders which 
+ tles defired were ſent, and brought by a runner, that was diſpatched 
© Queex to the fleet; fo the fleet iteered to the coalt of Catalonia, to 
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There were agents employed in difterent parts of Spain, 
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other neceſſary proviſions. At the ſame time, about eight 
hundred or a thouſand men in the adjacent mountains, being 
weary of the French yoke, declared for king Charles III. and 
leized the town of Denea, not far from Altea bay. His ca- 
thol:c majeſty appointed major general Ramos, who had aſ- 
ſiſted the prince of Heſſe d' Arniſtadt in the ſiege of Gibral- 
tar, to be governor of that place, ſending with him about 
four hundred men for its greater ſecurity, All this while 
the motions of the confederate fleet not only kept the French 
and Spaniards in alarms, but the allies themſelves in ſuſpenſe 
there being various conjectures about the true defign of this 
expedition, It appears by a letter from on board the Britan- 
nin in Altea bay, dated Auguſt 14, N. S.“ That the carl of 
Peterborough having got nineteen battalions of infantry, 
about one thouſand three hundred horſe, with a good train 
of artillery, and the king of Spain on board the fleet, his 
lordthip deſigned to have gone directly for Italy, where, with 
the torces that were to join him, either from the duke of 
Savoy or prince Eugene, he might have driven the French 
out of Italy, and ſet his royal highneſs at liberty to employ 
his forces another way, But when letters arrived at Liſbon 
from Turin and Genoa, adviſing of the good diſpoſition of 
the Catalans in favour of Charles III. that four thouſand of 
them had actually taken up arms, this broke his lordſhip's 
tormer meaſures, and obliged him, contrary to his inclina- 
tions, to frame defigns upon Catalonia, according to new 
orders.” But, whatever ground there was for this, the 
fleet, having failed from Altea bay about the middle of Au- 
guſt, N. S. arrived in the bay of Barcelona the 22d of the 
lame month ©, 

The prince of Anhalt d' Armſtadt being ſent before with 
two frigates, to inquire into the poſture ot affairs in thoſe 
parts, he put into Mataro, four leagues from Barcelona; 
and having adviſed the pcople of Vick, who had declared 
tor king Charles, to come down to the {ca fide, he rejoined the 
fl-et on the 23d of Auguſt; and the intantry were landed, not 
only without any diſturbance, but even with the aſſiſtance of 
the country people, whoexpretled great joy for the arrival of the 
fl-et, and the catholic king. The next day, the dragoons, and 
part of the horſe, were ſet on ſhore, and joined the reſt of 
the forces, which were encamped about a quarter of a mile 
from the town of Barcelona on the eaſt fide, in a place well 
fortified by nature. The circumterence of the town being 
lo large, that the forces from the fleet were not luiticient to 
iaveſt it, the people of the country aſſiſted them in ſecut— 
ing all the avenues, 

After the artillery and heavy baggage were landed, king 
Charles reſolved to go on ſhore, to encourage the expedition 
by his preſence, and ſhew himſelf to the people of the coun- 
try, who came from divers parts in great multitudes, to fee 
him. Accordingly, he landed on the 28th, N. 8. at four in 
the evening, and, when he went from on board, the whole 
fleet ſaluted him, that by this the inhabitants of Barcelona 
might be affured, that his catholic majeſty was come with 
the fleet. As ſoon as the king got on ſhore, an infinite num— 
ber of people, who came from Vick, and divers other towns 
and villages, with great acclamations, and repeated cries of 
Long hve the king,” ran to the water-fide, caſt themſelves 
at his feet, and kiſſed his hand with all poſſible demonſtra— 
tions of joy, inſomuch, that it was difficult for him to get 
from among ſo great and joyful a multitude. But at laſt, 
mounting on horteback, he rid to the camp, where the 
forces were all drawn up 1n a line to receive him. 

Barcelona had a parriſon in it of five thouſand men, who 
were commanded by ofticers entirely in the intereſts of king 
Philip. It ſeemed a very unreaſonable thing to undertake 
the ſiege of ſuch a place with ſo ſmall a force: They could 
not depend on the raw and undiſciplined multitudes, which 
came in to join them, who, if things ſucceeded not in their 
hands, would ſoon abandon them, or perhaps ſtudy to merit 
a pardon by cutting their throats, 

A council of war was called to'conſult on what could be 
propoſed and done, in which both Englith and Dutch, were 
all of opinion, that the fiege could not be undertaken with 
ſo ſinall a force fo thoſe within being as ſtrong as they 
were; nor did they ſee any thing worth the attempting. 


try what could be done there. The earl of Peterborough, who had ſet his 
heart on Italy, and on prince Eugene, was not a little diſpleaſed with this, as 
appeared in a long letter from him, which the lord treaſurer ſhewed the 
biſhop. Vol. II. 420. | 
Dr. Friend, in his * account of the earl of Peterborough's conduct in 
Spain, p. 9. 3d edit.“ obſerves, That his lordthip, upon mcamping before 
Barcelona, found the ſcene of affairs quite otherwiſe, than wha! he was pro- 
miſed he ſhould meet with. Inſtead of ten thouſand men in arms, to cover 
his landing, and ſtrengthen his camp, he ſaw only ſo many higlers and ſuttlers 
flocking into it, Inſtead of a city in a weak condition, and ready to —_— 
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They therefore thought, that no time Was to be loſt, but 
that they were all to go again on board, and to conſider what 
courſe was next to be taken before the ſeaſon was ſpent, when 
the fleet would be obliged to return back again; and, if they 
could not fix themſelves any where before that time, they 
muſt ſail back with the fleet. The prince of Heſſe d'Arm- 
ſtadt only was of opinion, that they ought to fit down before 
Barcelona, alledging, that he had ſecret intelligence of the 
good affeQtions of many in the town, who were well known 
to him, and on whom he relied; and he undertook to an- 
ſwer for their ſucceſs. This could not ſatisfy thoſe, who 
knew nothing of his ſecrets, and conſequently could only 
judge of things by what appeared to them. The debate 
laſted ſome hours: In concluſion the king bimſelt ſpoke near 
half an hour ; he reſumed the whole debate ; he anſwered all 
objections, that were made againſt the ſiege, and treated 
every one of thoſe, who had made them, as he anſwered 
them, with particular civilities. He ſupported the truth of 
what the prince of Heſſe had afferted, as being Known to 
himſelf. He ſaid in the ſtate, in which his affairs then ſtood, 
nothing could be propoſed, that had not great difficulties in 
it: All was doubtful, and much muſt be put to hazard. 
But this ſeemed leſs dangerous than any other thing, that 
was propoſed ; many of his ſubjects had come and declared 
for him to the hazard of their lives; it became him there- 
fore to let them ſee, that he would run the ſame hazard with 
them. He defired, that they would ſtay ſo long with him, 
till ſuch attempts ſhould be made, that all the world might be 
convinced, that nothing could be done ; and he hoped, that, 
till that appeared, they would not leave him. He added, that, 


der upon the appearance of his troops, he found an orderly garriſon, and a 
force almoſt equal to his army. In thete dithculties, his lordilup, as he was 
obliged by his inſtructions, called frequent councils of war;; wherein day 
after day, for above a fortnight together, it was often unanimouſly and 
always by a majority, agreed, that, conlidering the weakneſs of our forces, 
and the ſtrength of the enemy; conſidering, that our batteries, as our eu- 
gineers declared, would be almoſt as long a taiſing on the fide of the town 
we were maſters of, as the fleet could well ſtay : In thort, confidering the 
extreme want of every thing neceſſary towards ſuch an attempt, the fiege 
was utterly impracticable. His lordſhip did indeed twice give his vote for 
the undertaking ; but from the councils of war it will appear, that 1t was 
only out of the extreme paſſion he had to comply with the king of Spain's 
defires, and not out of any confidence he had of ſucceeding. At the ſaine 
time his lordſhip propoſed and offered to his majeſty, either to fail with the 
whole fleet to Italy, in order to ſupport the duke of Savoy; or to march by 
land along the ſea coaſt, where, with the countenance and aſſiſtance of the 
fleet, many towns of conſequence might be reduced, the whole country dit- 
poſed to declare for, and pay obedience to his cathohc majeſty, as ſome part 
of the neighbouring parts had done; and upon any reaſonable encourage- 
ment from Catalonia, and the kingdoms of Valentia and Arragon, winter- 
quarters might be ſecured, and a body of troops raiſed out of them, which 
might enable his majeſty to march to Madrid next ſpring. But the author 
of the Impartial Enquiry into the Management of the War in Spain,” 
printed at London in 1712, in 8vo, obſerves, p. 27, that © this extreme 
paſſion, which the earl of Peterborough had to comply with the king of 
Spain's deſires,” did not laſt long, as appears from thote very councils of 
war, which are publiſhed by Dr. Friend; for in the firſt council held on the 
roth of Auguſt 1705. O. S. the fiege of Barcelona was judged impractica- 
ble, nemine contradicente ;* on the 22d a particular attack upon the cur. 
tain was propoſed, and the earl the only perſon who approved it; on the 
25th a general attack was propoſed for eighteen days, which was agreed to 
only by the earl, and the brigadiers, Stanhope and St. Armand; and on the 
26th it was reſolved by all the generals, at the king of Spain's requeſt, to 
try their fortune eighteen days before the town, But on the 28th another 
council was held, wherein the earl was as forward as any for embarking the 
troops again; and ſeems to have fturuthed the generals with the reafons of 
that reſolution ; which is the more probable, becauſe the reatons alledged in 
that council were, that they had not been afhited either by the fleet, or the 
country people, as they expected; that the king was uncertain in his reſolu- 
tions, ſometimes for a march, ſometimes for a tiege ; and that the deputics 
of the Catalans had declared to his lordſhip, that they would not promiſe 
any number of men to work in the trenches or batteries, or in any places 
where they ſhould be expoſed to fire. It is certain, that in the council of 


the 26th, when the generals reſolved to try their fortune for eigh- 


ten days before the town, it was deſired, that the fleet would furniſh a 
certain number of men: and that the prince of Heſſe ſhould procure a pro- 
portion of Miquelets ; upon which, the earl of Peterborough having ſigned 
this council in the aflirmanve as general, wrote a letter to the prince of Heſle, 
and ſent brigadier Stanhope to make a demand of men in behalf of the land- 
council of war from the flags; but, coming on board hiniſelf the ſame day, 
in regard to the ſafety of the fleet, Eis lordſhip gave his opinion in writing 
as admiral, directly contrary to his opinion as general ; as appears from the 
earl's Jetter to the prince of Huſſe of the 25th of Ang. and his opinion at a coun- 
cil of war, of Engliſh and Dutch flag officers held an board the Britannia, 
Aug. 27, 1795. * Thus, lays the author of the Impartial Inquiry, p. 32, 
his lordſhip having voted only conchtionally as general for undertaking the 
fiege of Barcelona, and having afterwards diſagreed to the peiformance of 
that condition as admiral, we may reatonably conclude he did not vote for un- 
dertaking the fiege at all, and yet had a mind the experiment ſhould be made 
at the hazard of the other admirals in his abſence. But however contradictory 
theſe two opinions may appear, and however oppoſite they may have really 
been to his catholic majeſty's intereſt ; this is not the only inſtance his lord- 
ſhip.has given under his own hand, of the little inclination he had to contribute 
to the reduction of Catalonia, as will plaialy appear by ſeveral original pa- 
pers,——-Now, as to what regards the king of Spain's reſolution, I think that 
may eaſily be accounted for from the different temper of his two generals, 
the prince of Heſſe continually adviſing his majeſty to preſs the ſiege; my 
lord Peterborough as aſſiduous to make him lay afide all thoughts ot it; as 
may be ſeen very evidently from the following letter to fir Cloudetly Shovel 
from the prince of Hefle, dated at the camp, Sept. 8, 1705, wherein he 


if their orders obliged them to leave him, yet he con 
leave his own ſubjects. Upon this, they reſolved to g 
before Barcelona being all amazed to ſec fo young a prince, 4 

little practiſed in buſineſs, argue in ſo nice a point with ſom ' 
force, and conclude with fuch heroical reſolutions, my 4 
proved happy in many reſpects. It came to be known Eee 
wards, that the Catalons and Miquelets, who had joinel I 
them, hearing, that they were reſolved to abandon the, 1 
and go back to their ſhips, had reſolved, either out ot reli? 
ment, or that they might merit their pardon, to murder 
many of them as they could. When this ſmall ary fa 
down before Barcelona, they found they were too we;k hs 
beſiege it, and could ſcarce mount their cannon. When thes 
came to examine their ſtores, they found them very deftegiy, 
and far ſhort of the quantities, that by their liſts they ex. 
pected to find, It ſoon appeared, that the intelligence u.. 
true concerning the inclinations of thoſe in the town : Tu. 
affections were entire to king Charles; but they were gy... 
awed by the garriſon, and by Velaſco, who, as well as the duke 
of Popoli, who had the chief command, was devoted to their. 
tereſts of King Philip. Deſerters came daily from the town, 444 
brought them intelligence: the moſt conſiderable thing 4, 
that fort Montjuic was very ill guarded, it being thous); 
above their ſtrength to make an attempt upon it. It was cg. 
cluded therefore, that all the hopes of reducing Barcclony lay 
in the ſucceſs ot their deſign on that fort b. 

Two bodies were ordered to march ſecretly in the night of 
the 13th of September, N. S. and to move towards the other 
ide of Barcelona, that the true deſign might not be ſulpeCted 
for all the hopes of ſucceſs lay in the ſecrecy of the march 
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writes thus : * His catholic majeſty, being in the greateſt trouble in the w 
to find my lord Peterborough again refolved to leave this enterprizz, Mh 
his only recourſe to you; his majeſty declaring, that, if his lordilup past 
in his reſolution to go away, his majeſty finding, that without reaſon hs crow, 
and ſo good 1ubjects ſhall be ſacrificed, is reſolved to ſtay with them, happen 
what will. This I muſt acquaint you with, in hopes that you will never per 
mit ſuch a cruel abandoning, and to take your meaſures according}; The 
king begs it of you as the laſt favour, and intreats you, in the moſt ubm 
ſive manner, to find out a way, that his majeſty may not be the facrifice of 
tools and knaves.“ | 

Dr. Friend, in his Account of the Earl of Peterborough's Conduct in 
Spain, p. 32, ſays, that his lordſhip now made ute only of hs ova 
thoughts, and by an uncommon artifice made that never to be forgotten at- 
tack. upon fort Moutjuic, the very foundation of all our footing in Spa. 
This, I know, ſome would attribute to the late prince of Heſſe. That bra 
prince indeed had too great a ſhare in the danger of this undertaking ; but, 
as he had no command in the army, ſo he was not in the leaft concerned i 
the forming of this deſigu. The injudicious, or rather impracticable pro- 
poſals made by the prince of Heſſe, and inſiſted upon by him to the laf, were 
the occattion of theſe unanimous councils of war againſt an enterprize, a 
5 ſuch certain ruin; and the freedoms taken in diſcourte by that prince 
id prevented any correſpondence for ſome time between him and the c of 
Peterborough. So far was this project againſt Montjuic from being propoſed 
by that prince to his lordſhip, that in truth the earl of Peterborough wa 
torced to make it a ſecret even to the court, where reſentiments were very pu- 
lic and remarkable, upon the orders to embark the artillery and the king's 
daggage, which his lordſhip gave out, the better to diſguiſe his rea! de!ign. 
Nay, the excuſe the earl of Nane made to the prince of Het!e, tor 
inviting him to aſſiſt in an action he could not yet acquaint him with, des, 
that the indiſpenſable neceſſity of deceiving the enemy, had made him tete 
to lurprize his friends iu an attempt, which, however deſperate, was yet tue 
only poſſible way of carrying on the fiege with ſucceſs. 

On the other hand the author of the Impartial Enquiry iuto the manage. 
ment of the war with Spain,* p. 35. aſſures us, that the earl's projet, tor 
that time at left, was of a quite difterent nature from that of the attack upon 
fort Montjuic; which he proves from the following original papers, vi. 4 
letter from the prince of Heſſe to fir Cloudeſly Shovel from the camp, Mp 
tember 10, 1705, in which are theſe words: ; 


* {. * 


l do not doubt captain Norris bath given you an account of ht 
pened yelterday, Notwithſtanding, the king hath ordered me to civil 
you of al! the particulars. Having found, that the land-ofhcers were #07 ©9 
be reduced to conſent to the attack upon this place, my lord Petervotongh 
hath been at laſt diſpoſed to offer to the king, for an expedient, the march i 
Tarragona, and from thence to extend our quarters to TLortola, and even . 
to Valencia; which the king willingly accepted, as the only hopes Ictt be 
him, that might conduct him to the throne, ſeeing that nothing clſe cou e 
done; fo that this march is now fully reſolved upon for next Monde * 
Thurſday, The king, at the ſame time, defires of you to conhder, that, 
perſon ſtaying in this Kingdom, if it would not be ſerviceable, that the teach 
or part of it, during our march, ſhould make themſelves maſters ot Mela 
or Minorca, and Ivica, where no reſiſtance can be made; aud then te 1 
in the winter ſome ſquadtron of light frigates in the Alfaques, ancl to * 
Port Mahon with another; which place, you know, is large enough, n 
ten years ago the whole Smyrna and Turkey fleet came there to a e 
Then his majelty deſires your opinion, before we leave this place, 1 
not be convenient to throw ſome ſhells, and cannonade the place, * 1 
build their gallies, and there to ſummon the town, and then to make bein; 
attack with boats and with ladders by the country people, according r 
anſwer the governor ſhall give; all which I leave to your beſt conſidera 
His catholic majeſty relies in every part on your good zeal, and P de ol 
love, you have thewn on all occafions to his perian, and ſhall always 6 
you the good ſucceſs of this undertaking.” dient pro- 
The next paper cited is the king of Spain's agreement to the expe ro i, 
poſed to him by the earl of PeterbMough, dated at the camp deppen 
N. 8. 1705, in theſe words: 


My lord earl of Peterborough, 
| ; 1 
« I accept the offer you make me, ſeeing, by the reſolutions of the oY 


rr 


a body conſiſted of eight hundred, and both the 
F Hetſe and the earl of Peterborough led them. The 
er body conſiſted of fix hundred, who were to follow theſe 
{che » diſtance, and were not to come above half way up 
: Bil till ſome further order. Brigadier Stanhope led 
pe body. They drew up with them ſome ſmall field-pieces 
- 3 They had taken a great compaſs, and had 
te all night, and were much fatigued by the time 
| 3 had gained the top of the hill; and three hundred 
, re being commanded to another ſide of the fort, were 
„ nated from the reſt, and, miſtaking their way, fell into 
Kinds of a body of men lent up from the town to reinforce 
* oarriſon in the fort. Before they were ſeparated, the 
hole body had attacked the out-works, and carried them. 
= while the prince of Hefle was leading on his men, he 
Ed a ſhot in his body, upon which he fell; yet he 
Loud not be carried off, but continued too long in the place 
oo orders, and died in a few hours, much and juſtly la- 
Fented. The governor of the fort, ſeeing a ſmall body in 
. ofſcſſion of the out-works, reſolved to ſally out upon them, 
4 drew up four hundred men for that purpoſe. Thele 
Fold ſoon bave maſtered a ſmall and wearied body, diſheart- 
bred by ſo great 2 loſs; ſo that, if he had followed his own 
oolution, all would have been loſt; for all, that brigadier 
E-.nhope coald have done, would have been to receive and 
ing off ſuch as got to him ; but one of thoſe newly taken 
zppening to cry out, O poor prince of Heſſe! the gover- 
14 hearing this, called for him, and examined him: and 
ken he learned, that both the prince of Heſſe and the earl 
{ Peterborough were with that body, he concluded, that 
de whole army was certainly coming up after them ; and re- 
haing 03 that, be thought is was not fit for him to expoſe his 
ben, incehe believed, that the body, which they were to attack, 
021d be ſoon much ſuperior to him; for which reaſon he 
folved not to riſque a ſally, but to keep within, and main- 
in the fort againſt them. Thus the earl of Peterborough 
mtioued quiet in the out-works, and, being reinforced with 
wore men, he attacked the fort, but with no great hopes of 
bececding, till, throwing a few bombs into it, one of them 
into the magazine of powder, and blew it up, by which 
e governor, and ſome of the beſt officers were killed; and 
is truck the reſt with ſuch a conſternation, that they deli- 
red up the place. 
This ſucceſs was the more conſiderable, as the town of Bar- 
ona lay juſt under the hill, on which the fort ſtood, Up- 
1 this, the party in Barcelona, that was wel-aftected to 
"0 Charles, began to reſume their courage, and to ſhew 
demſelres. Nor did the earl of Peterborough loſe any time 
n improving his advantages, for, as ſoon as Stanhope's bri- 
ile and ſome other troops were come up, he cauſed the 
ches to be opened, and four batteries of cannon, and two 


he fit 


rince o 


I; of war, there remains nothing elſe to ſupport me in Spain; ſo that, I aſ- 
chou, I thall remain politive in the reſolution of marching into the country, 


Thad determined upon it. For the reſt of the diipoſitivas and particulars 
he march, and of turther defigns to be formed, they will be eaſily regu- 
by you, and thoſe perſons, that I ſhall appomt to aſſiſt you on my part, 
Whng au entire trult in you, and the zeal you expreis to my ſetvice.“ 


lowing the prince of Heſſe any thare in the deſign againit Montjuic, be- 
we of the open miſunderſtanding at that time between that prince and the 
ot Peterborough, who even concealed that deſign from the court. * And 
tt ſays the author of che * Impartial Inquiry,* the prince of Heſſe went 
ner upon this project, which one would think he thould hardly have 
he u thote circumſtances, had the thought been entirely my lord Peterbu- 
bugh's, and kept a ſecret from his highneſs till the execution. But to ſay 
wg of the prince's longer ſervice and experience, and to paſs over the 
probability of his lordſhip's having formed in fo little a time as one night a 
Py project againſt a tort, which he could not poſſibly know fo well as the 
ue what had been viceroy of Catalonia in king Charles the IId's time, 
Clad detended Barcelona againſt the duke of Vendoſme ; let us examine 
"0 the ſucceſs of this attack, which was, that a party of grenadiers, ſup- 
el by the prince of Heſle, carried all before them, and made themſelves 
30! the out-works z but the taking of the Dungeon, which began to be 
pared of, was afterwards entirely owing to the accidental firing of a 


mo! — 
cſong. part, I hall not pretend to determine, who has the beſt 


| For m 

puts the glory of this project; but it is certain the prince of Heſſe was no 
7108,” The author then gives ſeveral letters to fir Cloudeſly Shovel 
tat prince, who, in that of the 8th of September, N. S. writes thus: 


% his catholic majeſty has heard nothing of my lord Peterborough's 

a My 1 of a ſudden embarking, he bopes it will not be ſo; and deſires 

mo you, that, if it could be done, being the reſolutions of the council 

4 . to land as ſoon as poſſible all the guns, aud every thing neceſſary to 
q retolution to be taken to the contrary.” 


haber, dated September 9, N. 8. the prince writes thus: 


diſpoſed now to depart from their laſt re- 


io 
2 the land-officers are ſo - 
aud tde king finding himſclf obliged in honour and in conſcience not 


„. 


Nag what you may take upon yourſelf, and juſtify.it, becauſe the council of 


The author of the Impartial Inquiry* then takes notice of Dr. Friend's. 


mn that blew up the enemy's magazine of powder, and frighted them 
9 alurrender, which happy accident was the chief occaſion cf our taking 
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of mortars, to be erected; in which ſervice, both the Mique- 
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lets and the Engliſh and Dutch ſeamen were uſeful. In the 
mean time, the bomb-vetlels threw about four hundred ſhells 
into the town, which occaſioned a great conſternation amon 
the people; and the batteries fired with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that, on the 4th of October, N. S. don Franciſco de Velaſco 
conſented to capitulate; and brigadier Stanhope was ex- 
changed, with count de Ribeira, as hoſtages. The viceroy 
made ſevera} extravagant demands, the debating of which 
continued till the gth, when it was agreed, that the garriſon 
ſhould march out with all the marks of honour, be tranſport— 
ed by fea to St. Felix near Palamos, and conducted from 
thence to Gironne. But, upon advice, that Gironne had 
ſurrendered to king Charles III, it was agreed, that Velaſco, 
with his garriton, ſhould be tranſported to Roles, which, by 
this time, was the only place in Catalonia, that had not de- 
clared for the houſe of Auſtria, Thus was accompliſhed the 
conqueſt of the Jargelt and richeſt province of Spain, wit 
an army ſcarce double the number of the garriſon of Bar- 
celona. yy 

King Charles was received into that city with great ex- 
prethons of joy. In the ficit tranſport, the people ſeemed 
reſolved to break through the articles granted to the garriſon, 
and to make ſacriſices of the chief officers at leaſt. Upon 
that, the catch of Peterborough, with brigadier Stanhope and 
other othcers, rode about the ſtreets, to ſtop this fury, and 
to prevail with the people to maintain their articles religiouſly ; 
and, in doing this, they run a greater hazard from the ſhoot- 
ing and fire, that was flying about in that diſorder, than they 
had done during the whole fiege. They at laſt quieted the 
people, and the articles of capitulation were punctually ob- 
lerved, | 

Brigadier Stanhope was ſoon after ſent to England, to give 
a full relation of this great tranſaction; by whom kin 
Charles wrote to the queen a long and clear account of all his 
affairs, full of great acknowledgements of her aſſiſtance, with 
a high commendation of all her ſubjects, eſpecially of the 
earl of Peterborough. This letter was all with the king's own 
hand, and the French of it was fo little correct, that it was 
not like what a ſecretary would have drawn for him, and 
therefore it was concluded, that it was penned by himſelf. 
The lord treaſurer had likewiſe another lettet from him, all in 
his own hand; one correction in which ſeemed to make it cvi- 
dent, that the king compoſed it himſelf®. He wrote towards 
the end of the letter, that he muſt depend on * his protection: 
Upon reflection, that word ſeemed not fit for him to uſe to a 
ſubject, and therefore was daſhed out, but the letters were 
ſtill plain; and, inſtead of it, © application' was writ over it. 
Thete letters gave a great idea of ſo young and unexperienced 
a prince, who was able to write with ſo much clearneſs, judg- 
ment, and force, Nor could he receive much aſſiſtance from 


to abandon ſo good ſubjects, who have demonſtrated to him all the zeal ima- 
ginable, more than the two thirds ot the country having put themſelves un— 
der the obedience of their lawful king, fo that he can by no means leave them 
to their utmoſt ruin, as his majeſty has gnified to-day to my lord Peterbo- 
rough, deliring of him ſome expedicnt, and being very willing to follow his 
advice: I believe the only way, wtuch is lett, is, that my lord may be dit- 
poſed to follow the reſolutions taken by a council of war tor a march, as you 
are informed without doubt, ſuch as has been taken to make ourſelves maſters 
of Tarragona, to keep the Dutch with us, and then to extend our wintet— 
quarters to Tortola, and even into Valencia, as occaſion ſhall permit. This 
his majeſty deſires of you, to interpoſe with his lord{hip to come to a deter- 
mination how far he can aſſiſt his majeſty in this; which favour his majeſty 
will eſteem as the moſt particular and only expedient left to preſerve tome 
hopes of being put into the poſſeſſion of the crown ot Spain,” 


In his letter, of the 13th of September, N. S. the prince writes thus: 


„ heard juſt now, that captain Cavendith is to ſail immediately, accord- 
ing as the King oft Spain delired, as you have writ to the carl of Petcrborough. 
But I having not been with: the king to-day, and ſome particular ſervice be- 
ing reſolved (the attack on Montjuic) as captain Norris will tell you, when he 
comes back, I take the liberty to deſire of you the favour, if potlible, to ſtop 
captain Cavendiſh's proceeding till to-morrow morning. Captain Norris 
will inform you more at large about the matter in queſtion. My lord Peter- 
borough defires me to write theſe lines, and hopes, that this night's buſincis 
will make us all caſy.“ | 


The author of the * Impartial Inquiry* then gives us two letters of ſir 
Cloudeily Shovel, which not only contain an exact jourual of the fiege, but 
likewiſe thew, that ſomething was due in the reduction of Catalonia to the 
good diſpoſi tion of the people, and a great deal to the aſſiſtance of the fleet. 

Mr. Boyer, in his hiſtory of queen Anne, p. 203. aflerts, That it was the 
prince of Heſſe, who propoſed to the earl of Peterborough the ſcheme of ſur- 
prizing the fort of Montjuic, and defired, that his lordthip would give him 
only a thouſand men for that purpoſe, offering himſelf to conduct and com- 
mand them; and that the earl having taken a view of that fort, and of the 
town on that fide, and maturely weighed his highnets's reaſon, and confſider- 
ed the manner, in which he intended to proceed in the attack, not only con- 
curred with the prince, and readily granted him the thouſand men he defired, 
but likewiſe reſolved to ſupport his highneſs hirpſelf with a thouſand men 
more, and ſome dragoons. 

d Biſhop Burnet ſaw both theſe letters. 

: 8 X Dr. 
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the prince of Lichtenſtein, who was, by all accounts, a man 
of a low genius, who thought of nothing but the ways of 
enriching himſelf, even at the hazard of ruining bis maſter's 
buſineſs. 

A council of war being held at Barcelona, it was thought 
fit to comply with the king's reſolution of venturing his own 
perſon with the Catalans ; and that the earl of Peterborough 
mould continue with that prince with the land forces, and as 
many of the marines, as could be ſpared from the ſervice of 
the ſhips. The ſeaſon of the year being far ſpent, it was, at 
the ſame time, reſolved, That fir Cloudefly Shovel and 2dmi- 
ral Allemonde ſhould return home immediately; that twenty- 
five Engliſh and fifteen Dutch men of war ſhould winter at 
Liſbon, under the command of fir John Leake and rear-ad- 
miral Waſſenaer; and that four Englilh and two Dutch fri- 
gates ſhould be left at Barcelona. The fleet failed from 
thence a few days after; and don Velaſco, not thinking him- 
ſelf ſafe at Roſes, and having defired to be tranſported to 
Malaga, was landed there, with about a thouſand men of the 

arriſon of Barcelona. The reſt having readily liſted them- 
Fives in the ſervice of king Charles, a regiment of five hun- 
dred dragoons was formed out of them for his guard; and 
ſix other regiments were afterwards raiſed by the ſtates of 
Catalonia. 

While the well, affected Miquelets and Catalans, headed by 
the count de Cifuentes, and aſſiſted by the Engliſh and Dutch 
forces, ſecured themſelves in the cities and towns of 'Tarra- 
gona, Tortoſa, Lerida, San Mattheo, Gironne, and other 

Wlaces, don Raphael Nebot, a Catalan, having quitted King 
Philip's ſervice, came with his whole regiment of five hun- 
dred horſe, and one hundred and fifty horte more, that joined 
him, to Denia, where being reinforced by major-general 
Ramos, with part of the garriſon, they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Xabea, Oliva, Gandia, and Alzira, in the kingdom 
of Valencia. Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, they marched to 
the capital city with a thouſand horſe, five hundred foot, and 
2 great number of the militia, and, by the aſſiſtance of the 
inhabitants, made themſelves maſters of that place, where 
they took the marquis de Villa-Garcia, the viceroy, and the 
archbiſhop priſoners. Hereupon, the whole kingdom, the 
towns of Alicant and Penifola excepted, declared for king 
Charles III, who immediately raiſed colonel Nebot to the 
polt of a major-general ; and, a few days after, appointed 
the count de Cifuentes viceroy of Valencia, at which the earl 
of Peterborough, who began to be jealous of that count, was 
not a little diſguſted. 

In the firſt conſultation about the war, after the taking of 
Barcelona, the earl of Peterborough was of opinion, that the 
forces ſhould be divided, and the better halt march imme— 
diately into Valencia, the reſt into Arragon. The Engliſh 
and Dutch major-generals, Cunningham and Schratenbach, 


i Dr, Friend gives a particular account of this affair, and ſays, p. 206, 
that the enemy was before St. Mattheo with between two thouſand three hun- 
dred horſe, and about four thouſand foot, whereas his lordſhip had nothing 
to depend upon but one thouſand foot and two hundred dragoons. It is not 
hard to gueſs what the general opinion was in theſe circumſtances ; neither 
did his lordſhip endeavour to pertuade the offcers, that it was reaſonable to 
approach tuch numbers with ſo inconfiderable force, but only made them 
ſenſible, that, unleſs he could rate that hege, their affairs were deſperare, 
and therefore only capable of detperate remedies, Upon which, he delired 
his ofticers to be content to let him try his fortune, whether he could not by 
diligence and ſurprize effect that, which by downright force was utterly im- 
practicable. The confidence, which theſe gentlemen had in the earl's care 
ad intelligence, made them ou all occations approve of, or acquieſce at leait 
in his deſigus, whatever difficulties might ſeem to he in the way. It is cer- 
tun, the Conde de las Torres had not the leaſt notice of any enemy, till thoſe 
employed by the earl of Peterborough gave him the account; which was in 
ſuch a manner contrived by his lordſhip, and performed by his ſpies, that it 
obtained the deſired effect. His lordilip never made uſe of any Spaniards, 
without getting the whole family in his poſſeſſion, to be anſwerable for thote 
he emploved ; aud, as the people of that country have very good natural 
parts, and will run any hazards tor money, it was hard for the general of the 
other ſide to avoid being unpoſed upon, without renouncing all intelligence, 
and refuſing credit to every thing, though never ſo probable, 

By marches in the mountains, by dividing his troops, and by the help of 
. obſcurity, his lordſhip brought all his men to meet in one night at a place cal- 
led Traguera, within ſix nules of the enemy's camp; and there, baving got 

* thein within the walls, by his diligence and care he prevented any perſon from 
goiug out of town to give the enemy intelligence, He began his march before 
day, and, having with a tinall party viewed the woods and hills, he placed a 
. few dragoons and miquelets fo conveniently, that they could not be ſcen but 
by thoſe they had already patſed by, which his lordſhip took care to ſecure ; 
ſo chat all the ſoldie s were brought to their reſpective poſts, to appear at an 
hour prefixed, ſoon after hus lordihip's ſpies had made the intended impreſſion 
on ihe enemy's army. What this tratagem was, and what influence it was 
detigned to have upon the enen:y, will be beſt conceived from this letter, 
gon his lordſiup wrote to colonel Jones, who was then governor of St. 
Mattheo. 


Von will hardly believe yourſelf what this letter informs you of, if it 
comes late to you ; and, though I have taken the beſt precautions, it will do 
aitle prejudice, if 1t falls into the enemies hands, ſince they ſhall fee and feel 
% loops, as ſoon aluoit as they can receive intelligence, ſhould it be be- 


— 
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were againſt fatiguing and diminiſhing the troops; 
they thought mull be preſerved with the utmoſt cate 6 
they were hardly ſufficient to defend the places are, = 
ſefled in Catalonia. The latter opinion prevailed. zg!“ 
. 3 and tel 

could hardly be refuſed to troops, which had underpone 6... 
bardſhips at fea, and the fatigues of ſuch a fiege, Host 
the earl of Peterborough obtained an univer{;] conſen © 
ſend a good body to Lerida, and about © Cr. 
g y ida, and abo ne thouſand * 

and two hundred horſe to Tortola, the bordering City on 5 
kingdom of Valencia, With this ſmall force he imparen. 
preſſed for marching into Valencia; but there we £5 
at court, who were better pleaſed, that the reduction ; 0 i 
kingdom ſhould be procured by their correſpondency 8 
management, than that it ſhould be owing to her N 
arms. In the mean time, the city of Valencia was n 
to declare for the houſe of Auſtria; but the re0icCings Lag 
this occaſion were of ſhort continuance, and the divitfions » 
the court of Barcelona gave the enemy time to bling a 5 
of three thouſand horſe and as many toot into the kjnga,. 
of Valencia, under the command of the Conde de las Ty... 
a general of known courage and of long ſervice, who 14 
ſiege to St. Mattheo, where colonel Jones commanded b, 
hundreds of miquelets. This place being of {© great * 
portance by its fituation, in regard that all communicate 
between Catalonia and Valencia muſt have been cut off. b 
it fallen into the enemy's hands, the news of its being ka 
ſieged gave great alarms to the court. However, use 
report, that the country people of Catalonia, Valencia N N 
Arragon had taken up arms, to the number of fixtecy FOR 
ſand men; that they had ſurrounded count Tilly, who bes 
with him one thouſand horſe and one thouſand foot; and 14.7 
there was nothing wanting to the entire deſtruction of tba 
troops before St. Mattheo, but a few officers, and ſome of the 
diſciplined troops, that were in Tortoſa, to encourzoe and 
direct this multitude, ſo conveniently poſted, the Ke or: 
dered the earl of Peterborough to give ſpeedy directions in i; 
The earl regretted the loſt time too much to loſe one moment 
more; and, inſtead of ſending to a ſubaltern the orders re. 
quired, he immediately went poſt to Tortoſa ; and, though 
St, Mattheo was aboye thirty leagues from Barcelona, in 
about eight days from his departure, he found ways to rai's 
that ſiege, though the report of the country's being vp j 
arms was not true, and though he had nothing to deycid 
upon but one thouſand foot and two hundred dragoons, Thg 
methods taken in effecting this were as much out of the com 
mon road, as the reſolution to attempt it“. 
After the raifing of the ſiege of St. Mattheo, the ear! of 
Peterborough reſolved to make a ſhew of purſuing the ene 
my, without entirely expoſing his little body, if they thou 
be better informed, and Jay aſide their panic feat; and there 
fore, while they marched through a narrow plain !cading tt 
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trayed to them. The end, for which I venture it to you, is, that von ma 
prepare to open the furtheſt gate towards Valencia, and Ee your tout 
miquelets ieady, who will have the employment they love and are tit tor, * 
tollowing and pillaginga flying enemy. The country ts as ohe could wil! 
their entire dettrucion. Be ſure, upon the firſt appearance of our tro! 
and the firſt ditch ge of our artillery, you anſwei with an Englith Hat. 
and take tothe mountains on the right with all your men. It is no na 
what becomes of the town ; leave it to your miſtreſles. The Conte de 14 
Torres mult take the plains, the hills on the left being almotl unpallable, 
ſecured by five or ſix thoutard of the country people, But what win 
gall them, the old regiment of Nebot, which revolicd to us neu V a:gla 
is likewite among them, | 
& I was eight days ago myſelf in Barcclona; and I believe, the Conde b 
las Torres mutt have fo good intelligence from thence, that he canno! 
norant of it. What belongs to my own troops, and ay cn reſoJ tric 
can eafily keep from him, though nothing elſe. You know. the torce [4 
and the multitudes, that are gathering from all parts agamit eus; hat 1.4 
forced to put the whole upon this action; which mall be deciſtwe, to give 
hopes to our deſperate game. „ 
« By nine or ten, within an hour after you can receive this, alte 
ſelf, you will diſcover us on the tops of the hills, not tuo caπννt wn 
the camp. 
The advantages of the ſea are inconceivable, and have cot: | the t 
bring about, what you could never expect to fee, a force almoſt e ee pe put 
enemy in number: and you know leſs would do our buhne!s. Pes Nou 
never men were ſo tranſported, to be brought with ſuch fecrecy 10 b a 3 
enemy, I have near ſix thouſand men locked up this night Wia Fe tf defy; 
of Traguera; I do not expect you ſhould believe it tilt you ice ene 4, bm 
Mou know we had a thouſand foot and two hundred dragnons Bt © fears 
toſa. Wills, and a thouſand foot, Engliſh and Dutch, came d krog; 
Ebro in boats; and I embarked a thouſand foot more at Tarrageν,νi ent 
J landed at Virares; and the-artillery from thence I drought = nu 
carts, It was ealy to atſemble the horſe. Zinzendott and Mb po 
good as our own, and with our Englith dragoons make . * qvichoul 
thouſand, But the whole depends upon leaving them to retreat th 
terruption, . 
6 Dear Jones, prove a good dragoon: Be diligent and 1 
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Vencia, the earl took along the edge of the hill, to a place 
ed Albocazor. Here he received an expreſs from the 
. with the melancholy account, “ That the duke of 
. was entering, with near eight thouſand men, in 
«-alonia, from the fide of Rouſſillon: That the body under 
ut e Tſercles Tilly in Arragon was four or five thouſand, 
Ee upon all the places near Lerida : That the duke of 
SO marſhal de Theſſe, was forming a body of ten 
ed men near Madrid, which would ſoon be in motion 
1 the troops under the duke of Berwick on the ſide of 
4 on: al.” After theſe informations, the king acquainted 
1 That he was obliged to countermand the one thouſand 
= and three hundred horſe, which were appointed to join 
him, and were already come almoſt as far as Tortola, The 
letters from court at the ſame time repreſented the neceſſity 
{ defending Catalonia, and, above all, the care and pre- 
Creation of the king's perſon ; but, however, in this matter 
the earl had no poſitive orders from the king, In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, be adviſed with his officers, who were unani- 
moully of opinion, that all endeavours ought to be uſed for 
the ſpeedy defence of Catalonia. The carl ſo far complied 
with the council of war, as to give orders to the foot, with a 
{-nall party of horſe, to march back to Vinares, fix leagues 
from Tortoſa, where, in caſe of neceffiry, he could embark 
the foot in boats, and throw them ſecurely into the Ebro; 
but being fully reſolved never to repaſs that river, without 
poſitive orders from the king, he ſet out with a party of horſe 
io purſue the enemy. The carl exprefled himſelf very freely 
ynon that ſubjeft, in a letter he wrote from Alcala to the 
king, wherein he told him, “ That, if his majeſty would 
have believed him, he probably had not only had, at this 
time, a viceroy of Valencia, but the Kingdom * Conclud- 
ng,“ That, it the time loſt expoſed bim to a factifice, at 
kalt he would periſh with honour, and as a man delerving a 
better fate.” At the ſame time, the earl ſent orders to the 
thouſand Spaniſh foot and three hundred horſe, to enter into 
valencia; and, in caſe the king ſhould again remand them 
to Lerida, he had ſent poſitive orders for colonel Wills to 
march immediately with an equal number of horſe and foot 
to his aſſiſtance. This reſolution produced the defired et- 
ſect; and orders were ſent from the court at Barcelona to the 
Spaniſh forces, to follow the direction of the Engliſh general. 
Hereupon the earl of Peterborough continued the purſuit of 
the enemy, who retired from him with the fame precipita- 
tion as they had fled from St. Mattheo, being ttll, by the 
ſame artifices (uſed to make them raiſe the ſiege) perſuaded, 
that they were followed by conſiderable forces. After feve- 
ul days march, the earl poſſeſſed himſelf of Nules, where 
de began to form that cavalry, which fecured the kingdom 
of Valencia, and afterwards contributed to ſave Barcelona ; 
taking near two hundred horſe in a place, where the enemy 
had three thouſand men the day before. After this he came 
10 Caſtillon de la Plana, a town populous, rich, and well 
afteted, where having procured and bought c1ght hundred 
borſes, he not only recruited the diſmounted Eugliſh and Spa- 


This letter was given to two ſeveral perſons : the one inftructed and or- 
Grcd, by ſuch an hour in the morning, to pretend the betraying of it into 
the hands of the Conde de las Torres; the other was tg remain hid in the 
wountains, and agreed with to endeavour to give it in the night to colonel 
Jones. This mam was really perſuaded, that the number of tioops was as 
conliderable as was N # x The tirſt was ordered to fy nothing of the 
cart of Peter borough's force, leſt he might be expoſed to ill uſage when the 
truth came to be dilcovered, When he had given the letter, he had direc- 
wns to mform, where the other ſpy was hid, upon condition made for the 
key ot his life. Whether the artificial account of the one or the fincere 
wulcthon of the other prevailed is not known; but it is certain, that, as 
ln as the letter was tranſlated, orders were given to prepare tor a march; 
a, not long after, when, upon a retreat of a {mall part of the enemy, ſome 
tac eart's men approached the top of the hill, which overlooks St. Mat- 
wen, the whole army was in the utmoſt contuſion, the ſoldiers ſtiiking their 
Kits, loading their baggage, and preparing to quit the ſiege. 

In a very little time the troops of the earl of Peterborough appeared on 
the top of the adjoining mountain, not above random cannon thot from ſome 
Pit ot the enemies camp. The country, which was full of little riting 
Sounds and vallies, and covered with olive trees, being favourable for ſuch 
a approach, and the enemies advanced party being drawn into the camp, 
re ay judgment could be formed of the earl's ſtrength, it was eaſy for 
n to make a ſhew of his forces to advantage. This turprize made their 
dus as great as could be deſired; and had the earl had any proportion of 
loops, he had a fair opportunity of cutting them all off, But he was con- 
tent to let feven thouſand men go off without being attacked, and thought it 
ugh to raiſe the ſiege with a force ſo diſproportionate as that of one thou- 
ul two hundred; after his lordſhip found, not only all the wformations, 
Mich engaged him in that attempt, entirely wrong, but his circumſtances 10 
TG as would have deterred any other man from ſo hazardous an 
taking. 
Ar Fi iend obſerves, p. 268. That his lord{lvp had, as his 3 con- 
wal Kang rette difficulties ; the one to get potI-ilion op M — 05 
ling _ = Pals on the river; the other, 9 pals the he _— ot * 
ar, ch were betwixt Molviedro and Valencia, be 10 good and ſo 

$a body of horte as that commanded by Mahoni. is lordihip was in 
es ik he ſucceeded in one, to compals the other; au, to that end, as 
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niſh dragoons, but formed a new regiment of dragoons out 
of part of the lord Barrimore's regiment of foot; the com- 
mand of which new corps he gave to lieutenant- colonel Pierce, 
ordering the remaining officers of the old to return to Eng- 
land, to recruit the ſame. Having drawn together ten ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, and four battalions of foot, re- 
gular forces, beſides about three thouſand militia, he march- 
ed to Molviedro, the ancient Saguntum, ſo famous in the 
Roman hiſtory, four leagues diſtant from Valencia, where 
brigadier Mahoni, an Iriſh officer, had under his command 
about eight hundred men, near half of whom were his own 
regiment of dragoons. The town and caſtle were an old for- 
tification, ſecured by a river, which the earl of Peterbo- 
rough was to paſs, and ſo were capable of making ſome re- 
ſiſtance. But, brigadier Mahoni having conſented to an 
interview with the carl, the latter made ſo advantageous a 
ſhow of his ſtrength, that Mahoni was at laſt induced to ſur— 
render the town, being allowed to withdraw his troops. At 
the ſame time, the earl of Peterborough ſo dexterouſly raiſed 
jcalouſies of Mahoni in ſeveral of the Spaniſh officers, and in 
the duke of Arcos, who had ſucceeded the Conde de las Tor- 
res, that he met with no diſturbance in his march, through 
the plain from Molviedro to Valencia, where he was reccived 
with extraordinary demon{trations of joy. Whole bodies of 
prieſts and friars, in their ſeveral habits, were regimented 
and drawn up under arms to attend him, publicly acknow- 
ledging, that they owed their preſervation to his reſolution 
and activity K. 

About this time, a conſiderable action happened near St, 
Iſtevan de Litera. Major-general Cunnyngham, who was 
lately made heutenant-general, and commanded in Lerida, 
with a ſtrong garriſon of Engliſh and Dutch, having intelli- 
gence, that the enemy about Balbaſtro deſigned to attack 
tome of his dragoons at Tamarite, he immediately ſent thi- 
ther colone} Wills with fix hundred men; upon which the 
enemy repaſled the river, and retired to Balbaſtro, Three 
days after, the chevalier d'Asfeld, with nine ſquadrons of 
horſe and dragoons, and as many battalions of foot, all 
French, advanced to attack colonel Wills, who, the day be- 
fore, had marched to St. Iſtevan de Litera, with no more 
than four hundred foot and thirty dragoons, Upon the ene- 
my's approach, colonel Wills drew out his ſmall number, 
and attacked their advanced guard fo briſkly, that he bear 
them back to their body, and purſuing them a league, obl.ged 
them to retire in confuſion to Fons and Almana. At night, 
colonel Wills was joined by Cunnyngham and colonel Palm, 
with the relt of the troops, to the number in all of between 
eleven and twelve hundred men. 

The next morning, the chevalicr d'Asfeldt advanced with 
his troops to attack the confederates, who thereupon drew 
out, and potted their foot on a hill, towards which the ene- 
my's foot was marching. About eight o'clock they were 
fully engaged, and the enemy puſhed two companies of Eu— 
glith grenadiers; but major Buſton marched up with ſome 
platoons, and beat them back again; at which time, Cur- 


ſoon as he found the treaty with Mahoni in a fair way, he choſe two Irith 
dragoons out of Zinzendort's regunent, which he well inſtructed and well 
pad, and lent immediately as deferters to the duke of Arcos. He promited 
to make them othcers, it they ſucceeded ; which was punctually made good 
to one, who well had deſerved it, the other dying ſoon after his return. I hey 
were to di{cover to the duke of Arcos, that being hid under the rocks of tlie 
hill, where they were drinking a glaſs of wine, they bad heard all the ditcourie 
butween the earl and Mahoni: That they faw five thoutaad piſtoles delivered; 
and that Mahon was to be a major-general, upoo the Eaglith and Spaniſh 
eltiblithment, and to command a body of ten thouſand Iriſh catholics, which 
were rathng for the ſervice of king Charles. They agreed with the duke of 
Arcos to have no reward, it he were not ſoon made lenfible of the truth of 
what they ſaid, by Mahoni himſelf; fince they were perſuaded, that he 
would ſoon {end to engage the duke of Arcos to march inunediately with the 
whole army towards the Carthuſian convent, under pretence of jojning with 
his horte, in order to prevent the earl of Peterborough from paſſing the plains 
ot Molviedro ; but that, whereas this march muſt be made in the night, all 
matters were ſo agreed and contrived betwixt the earl and Mahoni, and the 
troops ſo placed, that he muſt fall into the ambuſhes deſigned, aud run great 
hazards of an entire defeat, It fell out, that, ſoon after thoſe ſpics had given 
this account to the duke of Arcos, Mahon!'s aid-de-camp arrived with pro- 
poſals exactly to the fame purpolg. The Spaniſh ceavoral (whoſe ſuſpicions 
were confirmed by the jealouſies, which the earl ot Peterborough had raited 
in ſeveral of the Spaniſh officers, who were come from Molviedro to him) in- 
ſtead of complying with the immediate march propoſed by Mahoni, removed 
his camp quite the contrary way. Mahoni with his horſe expoſed the whole 
army at the Carthufian convent, till the approach of the earl of Peterborough 
made him retire to the duke of Arcos's camp; and as ſoon as he arrived, he 
was ſecured by that general, and ſent to Madrid. But, when Maboai came 
to tell his ſtory at court, he was made a major - general, and the duke of Arcos 
was recalled, 5 

The author of the Impartial Inquiry into the management of the war in 
Spain, having quoted this ſtory front Dr. Friend, obſerves, p. 79. © That 
it was not thus the Romans got poſſeſſion of Molviedro, when it bore the 
name of Saguntum ; They would not have rendered an enemy's general ſut- 

cted to his maſter by arts unwarrantable, nor did they ever interpret in ſo 
— a ſenſe, Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirat ?? 
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tyhgham received a ſhot through his belly, and was carried 
off. Colonel Wills, having then the command, continued 
the fight till three in the A ; but, though the enemy 
employed a great part of their forces to drive the confederates 
from the hill, yet they kept their ground with ſo much reſo- 
lution, that the enemy thought fit to retreat again to Fons 
"and Almana. The troops fought with extraordinary bravery 
on both fides, fo that the muzzles of their pieces met. The 
confederates had ſeveral officers, and about one hundred and 
fifty private men killed or wounded, but had no prifoners 
taken from them; whereas the enemy had four hundred men 
killed, and left behind them a lieutenant-coulonel, and a heu- 
tenant of dragoons, who were made priſoners. Colonel 
Wills continued till five on the field of battle, and then 
marched to Balaguer, where licutenant-general Cunnyngham 
died, three days after, of his wounds. 
Upon the news of the ſucceſs in Catalonia, the councils of 
Portugal were quite changed. That court had a better proſ- 
Koa formerly of the reduction of Spain. The war was 
now divided, which lay wholly upon them before; and the 
French party there had no longer the old pretence to excuſe 
their counſels by, that it was not fit for them to engage them- 
ſelves too deep in the war, nor to provoke the Spaniards too 
much, and expoſe themſelves to revenge, if the allies ſhould 
deſpair and grow weary of the. war, and recall their troops 
and fleets, But now, that they ſaw the war carried on ſo 
far in the remoteſt corner of Spain, which muſt give a great 
diverſion to king Philip's forces, it ſeemed a much ſafer, as 
well as it was an caſier thing, to carry on the war with more 
vigour for the future, Upon this, all poſſible aſſurances 
were given the earl of Galway, that things ſhould be conduct- 
ed hereafter fully to his ſatisfaEtion ; ſo that by his diſpatches 
to England it appeared, that he was thoroughly convinced of 
the fincerity of their intentions, of which he had bcen in 
great doubt, or rather deſpair. 


Our affairs at ſea were more proſperous this year than they 


had been formerly. In the beginning of the ſeaſon, our 
cruiſers took ſo many of the French privateers, that we had 
fome thouſands of their ſeamen in our hands; and we kept 
ſuch a ſquadron before Breſt, that the French fleet did not 
think fir to venture out ; and their Toulon ſquadron had 
ſuffered ſo much in the action of the former ycars, that they 
either could not or would not venture out. By this means 
our navigation was ſafe, and our trade proſperous. 

In Hungary matters went on very doubtfully, Tranſylva- 
nia was almoſt entirely ruined. Ragotſki had great misfor- 
tunes there, as the court of Vienna publiſhed the progreſs of 
the new emperor's arms; but this was not to be much de- 
pended upon. They could not couceal, on the other hand, 
the great ravages which the male-contents niade in other 
places ; ſo that Hungary continued to be a ſcene of confuſion 
and plunder. 

Poland was in no better condition. King Auguſtus's party 
continued firm to him, though his long ſtay in Saxony gave 
credit to a report ſpread about, that he was reſolved to aban- 
don that kingdom, and to return to it no more. This ſum- 
mer paſt over in motions and actions of no great conſequence : 
What was gained in one place, was loſt jn another. Staniſ- 
laus procured himſelf to be crowned. The old cardinal, 
though. ſummoned to Rome, would not go thither. He 


1 This pamphlet was compoſed by Dr. Drake the phyſician, and others, 
and humby offered to the conſideration ot all true lovers of our church and 
conſtitution, In it was the follos ing paflage: * "Thoſe, that look no deeper 
than the ſurface of things, are apt to conclude, without heſitation, that the 
church of England eis in a very flouriſhing condition. Its dignities and pre- 
t-rments make a very good ſhew, and the patronage of the queen ſcems to 
promiſe a continuance of proſperity, But, for all this fine complexion and 
fiir weather, there is an hectic fever lurking in the very bowels of it, which, 
ii not timely cured, will infeet all the humours, and at length deſtroy the very 
being of it. The nation has a long time abounded with ſectaries, who, in 
the preceding century, violently overturned both church and itate, though 
their own extravagance and confuſious, through a ſpecial providence, . contri- 
buted more than human wiſdom to the re-eſtabliſhment of them. The ſons 
of thoſe men yet tetnain, and inherit, many of them, the principles of their 
fathers. It would therefore be no very uncharitable ſuppoſition, without an 
other argument, to imagine them heirs of their deſigns likewiſe; for it is bay 
to demonſtrate, that ſuch principles lead naturally to ſuch defigns, and that 
no man can heartily embrace one, without having favourable thoughts of the 
other. Nor can we blame them ; for, it any man is perſuaded (as many of 
our ſectaries avow themſelves to be) that the diſcipline and worſhip of the 
church of England are an abomination, his conſcience will readily ſuggeſt to 
him, that he ought to do his utmoſt to purge the land from ſuch abomination ; 
and upon this pretence has the church been once already ſubverted, though 
raiſed again by God in a miraculous manner. In thoſe days a * thorough 
re formation, root and branch,“ was the cry of all the pulpits, the Shibboleth 
of the party, If, fince the church recovered its ancient luſtre and authority, 
they have been more ſilent, and in appearance more moderate, it is not that 
they are better tempered or affected, but that, ſubmitting to the neceſſity of 
the times, they have difſembled their intentions better: Yet ſome over+ 
attempts here, and the whole courſe of their proceedings in Scotland during 
heſe two laſt reigns, ſufficiently ſhew us what treatment we might expect, it 
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and kind aſſurances from the queen herſelf, and good countenance 
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ſuffered himſelf to be forced to 6wn Staniſlaus, 1; tie 
before his coronation ; and that ceremony was perfornyy , 
the biſhop of Cujavia, The Muicovites made as great zun, 
ges in Lithuania, as they had formerly done in I. von4. I, 
king of Sweden was in perpetual motion; but, though 10 
endeavoured it much, he could not bring things to a cc. 
action. In the beginning of winter, king Auguſtus, yi. 
two perſons only, broke through Poland in diſguiſe, and . 
away to the Muſcovite army, which was put under hi a 


. ; 2 3 C04, 
mand. The campaign went on all the winter-featon, abt 


confidering the extreme cold in thoſe parts, was thought ; 
thing impracticable before. In the ſpring after, Ring. 


a Swediſh general, fell upon the Saxon army, which 1; c.; 
ſuperior to his in number; for he had not above ten hes 
ſand men, whereas the Saxons were about eighteen thouſand. 
notwithſtanding which, he gave them a total defeat, kil'eq 
about ſeven thouſand, and took eight thouſand priſoners, 4 
their camp, baggage, and artillery; Numbers, upon fuck 
occaſions, are often ſwelled, but it is certain, this wis ,, 
entire victory. The Swedes gave it out, that they bad gg 
loſt a thouſand men in the action; and yet even this great 
advantage was not like to put an end to the war, nor to the 


diſtractions, into which that miſerable Kingdom was caj}, . . 
it the world ſaw the miſchiefs of an elective povernney: N tt 
eſpecially when the electors have loſt their virtue, aud e \mily 
themſelves to ſale. The king of Sweden continued in an ob. ery 
ſtinate averſion to all terms of peace; his temper, cours, * 
and his military conduct, were much commended ; but \. om 
grew too ſavage, and was ſo poſitive and peremprory i: hs oh. 
reſolutions, that no applications could ſoften him, ad ks oldne 
would ſcarce admit them to be made, He was devout amin 
to enthuſtaſm ; and he was ſeverely engaged in the Luthery lim, \ 
rigidneſs, almoſt equally againſt Papitts and Calvigiſts; be pet 


his education was ſo much neglected, that he had not cose 


equal meaſure of knowledge to direct his zeal. The 

Having given ſuch a view of the ſtate of Europe this ſun. Mes 
mer, as may ſerve to ſhew the proceedings in every part te 
it, we ſhall now return to England. The election of the ere; 
members of the houſe of commons was managed with zeal 7 pr 
and induſtry on both fides. 'The clergy took great pains tg aker 
infuſe into all people tragical apprehenſions of the danger the ine 
church was in. The univerſities were inflamed with this, and jun Si 


took all poſſible means to ſpread it over the nation with much, u 
vehemence. The danger of the church of England grew of 
be the word as given in an army. Men were known as they 
anſwered it. None carried this higher than the jacobites, 
though they made a ſchiſm in the church. At laſt, even the 
papiſts, both at home and abroad, ſeemed to be diſturbed 
with the fears which the danger of our church put them un- 
der; and this was ſupported by the Paris Gazette, though of 
that the party ſeemed aſhamed, Books were writ and di 
perſed over the nation with great induſtry, to poſſeſs all peo. 
ple with the apprehenſions that the church was to be given up, 
that the biſhops were betraying it, and that the court woutd 
ſell it to the d-{Tenters. Now it was, that © the memorial of 
the church of England,” penned by ſome zealous churchmen, 
was printed and ſpread abroad, ſetting forth her melancholy 
ſituation and diſtreſs! They alſo hoped, that this campaign, 
proving lels proſperous than had been expected, might put 
the nation into ill humour, which might furniſh them va 


they had the power. But theſe people, though they may have the will, har? 
not the power alone to endanger the church. The diſſenters are not yet cot 
ſiderable enough for their numbers, (however they boatt of them) wealth; 0 
2 to bring about any great change in the conſtitution of churcts 404 
ſtate, And our church is too ſtrong to be ſhaken, but through the tear e's 
or ſupine negligence of its own members, or thoſe, at leaſt, th pretends 
be ſuch ; and, as ſuch, palm themſelves frequently upon their count?) and 
church, to the irreparable damage of both. The ſudden death ot tne 1 
king diſappointed, mortified, and humbled the diflenters and their abc 
the whigs, lo exceſſively, that they were ready to have thrown a bla to 18 
church, and would have taken a general indemnity, with au exciulon 10 
all public truſt and office. They, who not a month before, breathed nothing b 
defiance, and inſulted the church, and treated the princeſs with the mA 
dalous indignities and rudeſt catumnies, were in an inſtant grown the _ 
Ppeaceable, meek, chriſtian-ſpirited people in the univerſe, 1hey is 
nothing but charity, peace, and love, forgiveneſs of injurics, oblivion 0 
wrongs, and the utter abolition and extinction of parties and factions We „ 
So very good and gracious can men in fear be! But whence this bunny a 
dejection of mind, this ſweetneſs of tetnper? Was it natural, or the 5 
of more extraordinary grace, or more chriſtian principles than other = 
were poſſeſſed of? No; but they had juſt before injured and affronted ® 
princels and church of England in fo infolent and outrageous a mt” 
upon preſumption, that durable ſchemes were upon the anvil in fheit E 
that their own conſciences, upon the vaniſhing of them, rompted 1 | 
ieek pardon and peace, from thoſe whom they had fo abu ed, by an —_ 
dinary ſubmiflion; But when, contrary to theſe fears, they found eng 
of the church, and; after her example, the members of it too, none 
only to forgive; but to forget paſt diy uries, and that, inſtead of pune. 


SO _ TT. 
they met not with ſo much as a rebuke or reptoach, but comfortable wi ſom 
ain fol 
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of her prime miniſters, their ſpirits were elated in an inſtant ; boni 


AIST O 


advantages. In oppoſition to all this, the court acted 
-h ſuch caution and coldnels, that the Whigs had very 
4 ſtrength given them by the miniſters in managing the 
ot ns. They ſeemed rather to look on as indifferent ſpec- 
5 Yor the whigs exerted themſelves with great activity 
ot The diflenters, who had been formerly much 
"ded, were now united entirely in the intereſts of the go- 
Lament, and joined with the whigs every where. 
| "When the elections were all over, the court took more 


4 continued fo long lord-keeper, that he was fallen 


Fader a high degree of contempt with all fides; even the 


| Pries, though he was wholly theirs, deſpiſing him. He 
„ (ordidly covetous, and did not at all live ſuitably to that 
1 * poll. He was become extremely rich, though he was 
„ charged with bribery in his court; but there was a ru- 


Four with relation to the livings of the crown, that were 
1 


een by the great ſeal, as if they were ſet to ſale by the 
\» WW cers under him. The great ſea] being ſent for, the cul- 
In dy of it was given, in council, to William Cooper, with 
1. WW: title of 1ord-keeper. He was a gentleman of a good 
ſi \mily, of excellent parts, and of an engaging deportment, 
00 ry eminent in his profefſion, and had been, for many years, 
de dadeted as the man, who ſpoke the beſt in the houle of 
* ommons. His promotion was very acceptable to the whigs, 
bis ho had been much diſguſted with the lord-treaſurer for the 
de aldneſs he expreſſed, as if he would have maintained a neu— 
20) ay between the two parties, though the one ſupported 
_ m, while the other deſigned to ruin him. But this ſtep, 
bur p preferring the new lord-keeper, went a great way towards 
n conciling tbe whigs to him W. 
The new parliament met on the 25th of October. The 
un. e-rance in the houſe of commons was greater than had 
it of en known at tne opening of any parliament for fifty years 
the ore; no leſs than four hundred and fifty-fix members be- 
zeal 2 preſent. The firſt ſtruggle was about the choice of a 
os to Wcalcr, by which a judgment was to be made of the temper 
- the Wd inclination of the members. The court declared for Mr. 
- 2nd n Smich, a man of clear parts, and of a good expreſ— 
nuch m, who was then in no employment, but had gone 
r to rough great poſts in the former reign with reputation and 
they our, having been a commiſhoner of the. treaſury, and 
bites, WMWancellor of the Exchequer. He had, from his firſt letting 
n the WT in the world, been thoroughly in the principles and in— 
arbed rells of the whigs, yet with a due temper in all things, 
n un⸗ th relation to the tories. But the tories all declared againſt 
gh of WW for Mr. Bromley, one of the repreſentatives of the uni- 
1 di of Oxford, a man of a grave deportment and good 
1 peo- ea, but confidered as a violent tory, and as a great fa- 
en vp, ver of jacobites, which appeared evidently in a relation, 
would ch he printed of his travels. The marquis of Granby, 
rial el fon to the duke of Rutland, who firſt propoſed Mr. 
hon, nb, was ſeconded by Mr. Robert Walpole ; and fir John 
ncholy and, the marquis of Hartington, fir William Strickland, 
page, Charles Turner, and ſome others ſpoke by turns on the 
ht puede. On the other hand, the earl of Diſert recom- 


n ü ec Mr. Bromley, and was ſupported by fir Thomas 
mmer, fir Edward Seymour, fir William Drake, Mr. 
| erick Herne, Mr. Annefley, and fir Roger Moſtyn. No 
ar of that fort had ever been carried with ſuch heat on 


% fides as this was: So that it was juſt to form a judge- 
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etcnd e ind pacification vaniſhed ; their former inſolence and preſumption 
115 and acc upon them in full torce ; and they began to challenge and provoke 
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*M4Ve in their tavour, and the repulſes, which the church has met with. 


ung has patled in Scotland to the deſire of the preſbyrery, even to 
Galngernig the church and monarchy of England, and the diſheriſon of 
en, and the immediate prejudice of its ſovereignty ; but, on the con- 
h nothing for the ſecuity of the church here, which cannot only boaſt 
*0 4 main branch of the civil conſtitution, but the prop and ſupport 
©» trame of government; which removed, it mutt neceflarily fall 
C Found, as has been Once fatally experimented, All attempts to ſettle 
Perpetual foundation have been oppoſed and rendered ineffectual by 


Anion d 
for Evers 


the fell eis, Who owe their preſent grandeur to its protection ; and who, with 
her me cation as ſhametul as their ingratitude, pretend to vote and ſpeak 


l it in ; o » . — ” ® - 0 1 * * 5 
| micives, while they ſollicit and bribe others with penſions and places 
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a ards] (convicted in that court for printing and publiſhing a ſedi- 


Numb. 39. 


r tan A laſt reflection was viſibly levelled againſt the duke of Marlborough 

\ them t 80 lord treaſurer Godolphin ; and the reit of that libel, containing no 

| exiravl ms infinuations againſt the queen herſelf for removing ſome of her 
the bes =; the grand jury of London and county of Middletex, at the ſeſſions 
lined u ee 4 Bailey, on the z rſt of Auguſt, “with the utmoſt indignation 
— ment, pretented one book, lately printed by a notorious criminal 
eech i 
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ment upon it of the temper of the houſe. Aſter a debate of 
about an hour and halt, the houſe divided, and, two mem- 
bers being appointcd to tell the voices, Mr. Smith had two 
hundred ard forty-eight, and Mr. Bromley two hundred and 
five only. Mr. Smith being, on the 27th of October, pre- 
ſented to the queen, ſeated on the throne in the houle of 
peers, ſhe approved the choice of him, and made the follow— 
ing ſpecch to the houſes : 


My lord and gentlemen, 
15 Have been very defirous to meet you as early as I 
thought you might be called together without incon- 
venience to yourſelves, And it is with much ſatisfaction, I 
obſerve ſo full an appearance at the opening of the parlia- 
ment, becauſe it is a ground for me to conclude, you ate all 
convinced of the neceſſity of proſecuting the juſt war, in 
which we are engaged, and therefore are truly ſenſible, that 
it is of the greateſt importance to us, to be timely in our 
preparations. 

** Nothing can be more evident, than that if the French 
king continues maſter of the Spaniſh monarchy, the ba- 
lance of power in Europe is utterly deſtroyed, and he will 
be able, in a ſhort time, to engrols the trade and the wealth 
of the world. 

* No good Engliſhman could at any time be content to fit 
till, and acquieſce in ſuch a proſpect; and at this time we 
have great grounds to hope, that by the bleſſing of God upon 
our arms, and thoſe of our allies, a good foundation is laid 
tor reſtoring the monarchy of Spain to the houle of Auſtria ; 
the conſequences of which will not only he fate and advan- 
tageous, but glorious for England. 

I may add, we have learned by our own experience, that 
no peace with France will laſt longer, than the firſt opportu- 
nity of their dividing the allies, and of attacking tome of 
them with advantage. 

* All our allies muſt needs be fo ſenſible this is the true 
ſtate of the caſe, that I make no doubt but meaſures will ſoon 
be ſo concerted, as that, if we be not wanting to ourſelves, 
we ſhall fee the next campaign begin offenſively on all ſides 
againſt our enemies, in a molt vigorous manner. 

I muſt therefore deſire you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, to grant me the ſupplies, which will be requiſite 
for carrying on the next year's ſervice both by ſea and land; 
and, at the fame time, to conſider, that the giving all poſ- 
fible diſpatch, will make the ſupply itfelf much more eftec 
tual. 

* The firmneſs and conduct, which the duke of Savoy has 
ſhewn amidſt extreme difficulties, is beyond example. 1 


have not been wanting to do all that was pofſible for me, in 


order to his being ſupported. _ 

A I ought to take notice to you, that the king of Pruſſia's 
troops have been very uſeful to this end. Your approbation 
of that treaty laſt ſeſſion, and the encouragement you gave 
upon it, leave me no doubt of being able to renew it for an- 
other year. 

„I take this occaſion to aſſure you, that not only what- 
ever ſhall be granted by parliament for bearing the charge of 
the war, ſhall be laid out for that purpoic with the greateſt 
faithfulneſs and management; but that I will continue tv 
add, out of my own revenue, all I can reaſonably ſpare, be- 
yond the neceilary expences for the honour of the govern— 
ment, 


tious and treafonable libe!, for which he was fined and pilloried, and was 
now fled from juſtice) intituled, Ihe Memorial ot the Church of England,“ 
&c, to be a falle, ſcandalous, and traiterous libel, { ecretly, but induſttiouſly 
ſpread abroad, to advance and accompliſh traiterous and wicked deſigus, highly 
unpeachiug the truth and fincerity ot her majeſty's royal reſolution and pious 
aflurances to ſupport and preferye our government, both in church and ſtate, 
the rights, hberties, and properties of all her people; and allo crattily de- 
ſigned to reproach and ſcandalize her wiſe and faithful miniſtry, divide her 
councils, create variances, diſputes, and diſcords in her parliament, and to 
raiſe and foment animoſities, fears, and jealoufies amongſt all her people.“ 
Upon this preſentment the court ordered the ſaid libel to be forthwith-burnt 
in the fight of the ſaid court then fitting, and alſo, on the Tueſday following, 
before the Royal Exchange; which was done accordingly, on the 1t of Sep- 
tember, the ſheriffs attending. 

„ The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the account of her conduct (p. 159) 
ſays, Ihe next year I prevailed with her majeſty to take the great teal from 
ſir Nathan Wright, a man deſpiſed by all parties, of no uſe to the crown, and 
whoſe weak and wretched conduct, in the court of Chancery, had almoſt 
brought his very office into contempt. His removal, however, was a great 
loſs to the church, for which he had ever been a warm ſtickler. And this 
loſs was the more ſenſibly felt, as his ſucceflor, my lord Cowper, was not 
only of the whig party, but of ſuch abilities and integrity, as brought a new 
credit to it in the nation. | 


© My 


454 


My lords and gentlemen, 


e By an act of parliament paſſed the laſt winter, I was en: 
abled to appoint commiſfioners for this kingdom, to treat 
with commiſſioners to be impowered by authority of parlia- 
ment in Scotland, concerning a nearer and more complete 
union between the two kingdoms, as ſoon as an act ſhould be 
made there for that purpoſe. I think it proper for me to ac- 
quaint you, that ſuch an act is lately paſſed there; and I in- 
tend, in a ſhort time, to cauſe commiſhons to be made out, 
in order to put the treaty on foot, which J heartily defire may 
prove ſucceſsful, becauſe I am perſuaded, that an union of 
the two kingdoms will not only prevent many inconvenien— 
cies, which may otherwiſe happen, but muſt conduce to the 
peace and happineſs of both nations; and therefore I hope I 
ſhall have your aſſiſtance, in bringing this great work to a 
good concluſion. 

„ There is another union IT think myſelf obliged to recom- 
mend to you in the moſt earneſt and affectionate manner; I 
mean, an union of minds and affections amongſt ourſelves. 
It is that, which would, above all things, diſappoint and 
defeat the hopes and deſigns of our enemies. 

I cannot but with grief obſerve, there are ſome amongſt 
us, who endeavour to foment animoſities ; but I perſuade my- 
ſelf, they will be found to be very few, when you appear to 
aſſiſt me in diſcountenancing and defeating ſuch practices. 

« I mention this with a little more warmth, becauſe there 
have not been wanting ſome ſo very malicious, as even in print 
to ſuggeſt the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, to 
be in danger at this time. 

* IT am willing to hope, not one of my ſubjects can really 
entertain a doubt of my affection to the church, or ſo much 
as ſuſpect, that it will not be my chief care to ſupport it, and 
Jeave it ſecure after me; and therefore we may be certain, 
that they, who go about to inſinuate things of this nature, 
muſt be mine and the kingdom's enemies, and can only mcan 
to cover deſigns, which they dare not publicly own, by en- 
deavouring to diſtract us with unreaſonable and groundlcis 
diſtruſts and jealouſies. 

© { mult be ſo plain, as to tell you, the beſt proofs we 
can all give at preſent of our zeal for the preſervation of the 
church, will be to join heartily in proſecuting the war againſt 
an enemy, who is certainly engaged to cxtirpate our religion, 
as well as to reduce this kingdom to ſlavery. 

«© I am fully reſolved, by God's athſtance, to do my 

art, 

„ I will always alfectionately ſupport and countenance the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, 

„ I will inviolably maintain the toleration. 

„will do all I can to prevail with my ſubjects to lay aſide 
their diviſions, and will ftudy to make them all fate and 
eaſy. . | 

will endeavour to promote religion and virtue amongſt 
them, and to encourage trade, and every thing elſe, that may 
make them a flouriſhing and happy people: . 

* And they, who ſhall concur zealouſly with me in carry- 
ing on theſe good deſigns, ſhall be ſure of my Kindneſs and 
favour.” | 


This ſpeech, which was ſuppoſed to be drawn up by the 
new lord keeper, was received with great applauſe by the ge- 
nerality of the people, and the majority of both houſes of 
parliament. On the 1ſt of November the lords attended the 
queen with an addreſs, wherein, having taken notice of what 
had been delivered from the throne, they aſſured her, That 
they concurred in theſe her majeſty's wiſe and noble ſenti— 
ments; and that no dangers ſhould deter them, nor any arti- 
fices divert them, from doing all that was in their power, to 
aſſiſt her majeſty in carrying on the war, till. ſhe ſhould be 
enabled to procure ſuch a peace for Europe, as ſhe had men- 
tioned in her ſpeech. They admired in her majeſty that ten- 
der and indulgent affection to her people, which ſhe had ſhewn 
from the beginning of her reign ; that earneſt defire to unite 
them among themſelves, and to make them all caſy, ſafe, and 
happy under her government; that ſteady zcal for the church 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; and that compaſſion for 
thote, who were ſo unhappy, as to diſſent from her.” And 
they promiſed, “ to do all they could to diſcountenance and 
detear the deſigns and practices of thoſe, who fomented ani- 
moſities among her people; ever to ſhew the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion of thoſe ungrateful and wicked men, who laboured to 
diſhonour her majeſty's reign, and diſtract her ſubjects with 
unreaſonable and groundleſs jealouſies of dangers to the church 
of England; and to be ready to concur in all meaſures re- 
quiſite to put a ſtop to the malice of thoſe incendiaries.” 
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court was well affured, 


The commons addreſſed the queen, five days 
much the ſame manner. Theſe addrefles of the two bes 
went the more eaſily, becauſe ſome kept out of the g. +4 
whom it was expected, that they would afterwards open "Mp 
copiouſly on the ſubject. The chairmen of the ſeve 0 


i F 1 eral con, 
mittees of the houſe of commons were men, of whon: * 
Way! de 
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On the 13th of November, the commons, having take. 
the queen's ſpeech into conſideration, preſented a ſecond ,. 
dreſs of thanks for her great care and endeavours to ſctiſt , 
ſucceſſion of the kingdom of Scotland in the houte of 11 5 
ver, for the preſervation of the peace, and promotin * 
union of the two kingdoms, and to aſſure her, they by. 
to the utmoſt bf their power, aſſiſt her to bring that 
work to a happy concluſion. They alſo defired her to dice 
that the whole proceedings of the laſt ſeſſions of parliament ;' 
Scotland, relating to the union and the ſucceſſion, mioke » 
laid before the houſe. The lords had made the ſameé fie belt 
the day before, and the queen promiſed both houſes that Fe: 
ſtate of thoſe matters ſhould be laid before them, ; 
The firſt thing, with which the commons generally begin 
is to receive petitions againſt the members returned; and thi 
gave a further diſcovery of the inclinations of the maso. 
The corruption of the nation was grown to ſuch an height 
and there was ſo much foul practice on all hands, that then 
was no doubt great cauſe of complaint. The fiſt cect 
that was judged, was that of St. Albans, where the ducks; 
of Marlborough had a honſe. She recommended admir: 
Killigrew to thoſe in the town, as was done all over England 
by perſons of quality, who had any intereſt in the Burghers, 
Yer, though much foul practice was proved on the oth; 
hand, and there was not the leaſt colour of evidence to ß. 
any ill practice upon her, ſome reflected very indecently upon 
her. Mr. Bromley compared her to Alice Piers in King Ed. 
ward the third's time, and ſaid many other virulent things 
againſt her; for indeed ſhe was looked upon by the who! 
party, as the perſon who had reconciled the whips to the 
queen, from whom her majeſty was naturally very averſe, 
Moſt of the controverted elections were carried in favour of 
the whigs; in ſome few they failed, more by reaſon of private 
animoſities, than by the ſtren5th of the other ſide. 

The houſe of commons readily voted all the ſopplics 
that were aſked, and went on to provide proper funds for 
them. 

The moſt important debates, that were in this ſeſſion, be. 
gan in the houſe of lords, the queen being preſent at them 
all. The Lord Haverſham opened the motions of the tory 
ſide. On the 15th of November, when the lords went vponf 
the ſtate of the nation, the lord Haverſham made a long 
ſpeech, wherein he arraigned the duke of Marlborough“ 
conduct, both on the Moſelle and in Brabant, and teflected 
ſeverely on the Dutch, which he carried fo far as tg ſay, thit 
the war colt them nothing. He came at length to the pours, 
which was laid to be the debate of the day, and concluded uis 
ipeech with ſaying : 
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« The laſt thing, my lords, is that which I take to be 
of the greateſt concernment to us all, both queen and pr 
ple. I always love to ſpeak very plain, and ſhall do lo i! 
this point. 

« My lords, I think there can be nothing more for ti 
ſaſety of the queen, for the preſervation of our conſtitution 
for the ſecurity of the church, and for the advantage 011 
all, than if the preſumptive heir to the crown, acco ding d 
the act of ſettlement in the proteſtant line, ſhould be | 
amongſt us. It is very plain, that nothing can be more 1 
the ſecurity of any throne, than to have a number of tee 
cellors round about it, whoſe intereſt is always to defend ti 
poſſeſlor from any danger, and prevent any attempt 38 
him, and revenge any injury done him. Is there any mag 
my lords, who doubts, that if the duke of Glouceltef ! 
been now alive, her majeſty had not been more ſecufe te. 
the is? We cannot think of that misfortune without 
greateſt griet; but yet we are not to neglc ct our oh Py 
And, though a ſucceflor be not the child of the prince, J 
he the child of the queen and the people. 1 

« Befides, my lords, the beats and differences, which A 
among us make it very neceflary, that we ſhould ane 
preſumptive heir reſiding here, The duty and e bg 
pay her majeſty, and the authority of the Jaw, c#" ” ks 
keep us in peace and union amongſt ourſelves at Py line wel 
What then may we not fear, when theſe bonds thall 1 betorie 
pen to be broken? And wguld it not be a great advant'g: "ws 
the church for the preſumptive heir to be perſonally 14 8 
ed with the reverend the prelates? Nay, would it ot. 
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ſeantage to all England, that, whenever the ſucceſſor comes 
ü he ſhould not bring a flood of foreigners along with 
* to eat up and devour the good of the land? 
1 will ſay no more to your lordſhips, but conclude with 
is mation: 
"i That an bumble addreſs be preſented to her majeſty by 
1% houſe, that her majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to in- 
or” the preſumprive heir to the crown of England, accord- 
Tis the acts of parliament made for ſettling the ſucceſſion 


the crown in the proteſtant line, into this kingdom, to 
It 
rehhde here.” 


The duke of Buckingham, and the earls of Rocheſter, 
Nottingbam, and Angleſey, carried on the debate with great 
armefineſs. It was urged, That they had ſworn to maintain 
he ſucceſſion, and by that were bound to infiſt on this mo- 
ton, fince there was no means ſo ſure to maintain it, as to 
dre the ſucceflor upon the place, ready to aſſume and main- 
uin bis right. It appeared through our whole hiſtory, that 
whoever came firſt into England, had always carried it. The 
ccending ſucceſſor might be in England within three days; 
whereas it might be three weeks before the declared ſucceſ- 
or could come. From thence it was inferred, that the dan- 
ger was apparent and dreadful, if the ſucceſſor ſhould not be 
tought over. If king Charles had been in Spain, when the 
te king died, probably that would have prevented all this 
vu, in which we were now engaged. With theſe lords, by 
i ſtrange reverſe, all the tories joined ; and by another, and 
4s ſtrange a reverſe, all the whigs joined in oppoſing it. 
They thought, that this matter was to be left wholly to the 
queen ; that it was neither proper nor ſafe either for the 
own or for the nation, that the heir thould not be in an en— 
tre dependence on the queen: That a rivalry between the 
wo courts might occaſion great diſtractions, and be attended 
with very ill conſequences ; That the next ſucceſſor had ex- 
preſſed a full ſatis faction, and reſted on the aſſurances, which 
the queen had given her of her firm adherence to her title, 
and to the maintaining of it: That the nation was prepared 
for it by the orders, Which the queen had given to name her 
in the daily prayers of the church : That great endeavours 
had been uſed to bring the Scots nation to declare the ſame 
ſueceſſor: That it was true, we ſtill wanted one great ſecu- 
rity, not having yet made any proviſion for carrying on the 
evernment, for maintaining the public quiet, for proclaim- 
mz and ſending for the ſucceſſor, and for keeping things in 
order, till the ſucceſſor ſhould come. It ſeemed therefore 
trerllary to make an effectual proviſion againſt diſorders, that 
wignt happen in ſuch an interval. This was propoſed firſt 
by biſhop Burnet, and ſeconded by the lord-treaſurer ; and 
al the whigs went into it,; and then the queſtion was put 
don the other motion, as firſt made, by a previous diviſion, 
Whether that ſhould be put or not, and was carried in the 
7 negative by about three to one. However, ſome lords, who 
arte for the affirmative, entered their proteſts in the follow- 
ng words:“ We humbly conceive, that having a preſump— 
tire heir to the crown reſiding in the kingdom, will be a 
rat ſtrengthening to her majeſty's royal hands, in the admi- 
viration of the government and ſecurity of her majeſty's 
toyal perſon, and of the ſucceſſion to the crown, as by law 
chabliſned, in the proteſtant line u.“ 

The queen heard the debate, and ſcemed amazed at the 
behaviour of ſome, who, when they had credit with her, and 
wprehended, that ſuch a motion might be made by the 


* This proteſt was ſubſcribed by 


Winchelſca, Rocheſter, 
Jericy, Abingdon, 
Buckingham, Howard, 
Nottingham, Conway, 
* igletca, Leigh. 


Haverſham, 


* The ducheſs of Marlborough, in “ The account of her own conduct, 
þ 199,” clears up this matter: ſhe ſays, the earls of Rocheſier and Notting- 
— a the other grave men of the party, had not the leuſt hope or the 
ehre to carry their point; but being well aſſured, that the queen would 
nent to ſuch an invitation, nor pardon her miniſters if they encoura- 
the defign, this was a notable ſtratagem to ruin them, cither with her ma- 
"©, or with the nation; for if, in compliance with her prejudices, they 
voce this motion, it was to be hoped it would draw the public odium upon 
a8 declared enemies to the proteſtant ſueceſſion. This hopetul ſcheme, 
„ces did not ſucceed, The whigs oppoſed the invitation, and yet pre- 
wied their credit, to the great mortification of the other party. I know, 
aan lord Godolphing and other great men, were much reflected upon by 
* e well diſpoſed perſons, for not laying hold of this opportunity, which 
* put in their hands, of more effectually ſecuring the ſuccethon of the 
" 8 the houte ot Hanover, But thoſe of the whigs, whole anger 2 
"Miſter was raiſed on this account, little knew how impracticable the 
M9" of 4 Invitation was, and that the attempt would have only ſerved to 


die queen diſcard her miniſtry, tothe ruin of the common cauſe of theſe 
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whigs, had poſſeſſed her with deep prejudices againſt it; for 
they had made her apprehend, that, when the next ſucceſſor 
ſhould be brought over, ſhe herſelf would be fo eclipſed by 
it, that ſhe would be much in the ſucceſſor's power, and 
reign only at her or his courteſy, Yet theſe very perſons 
were proſecuting that very motion, which they had made 
her apprehend was the moſt fatal thing, that could happen. 
This the ducheſs of Marlbarough told biſhop Burnet, but 
named no perſon; and upon it a very black ſuſpicion was 
taken up by ſome, that the propoſers of this matter knew, or 
at leaſt believed that the queen would not agree to the mo- 
tion, which way ſoever it might be brought to her, whether 
in an addreſs, or in a bill; and then they might reckon, that 
this would give ſuch a jealouſy, and create ſuch a miſunder- 
ſtanding between her and the parliament, or rather the whole 
nation, as would unſettle her whole government, and put all 
things in diforder, But this was only a ſuſpicion ®. 

Though the invitation of the princeſs Sophia was rejected, 
yet a bill for a regency, entitled, “ A bill for the better ſe- 
curity of her majeſty's perſon and government, and of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England,” was brought in. On 
the 19th of November, the lord Wharton opened the debate 
in a manner that charmed the whole houſe. He had not 
been preſent at the former debate, but he ſaid, he was much 
delighted with what he had heard concerning it. He obſery- 
ed, that he had ever looked on the ſecuring a proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown as that, which ſecured all our happineſs. 
He had heard the queen recommend from the throne union 
and agreement to all her ſubjects, with a great emotion in his 
own mind. It was now evident, there was a divinity above 
her, when ſhe ſpoke : The cauſe was certainly ſupernatural, 
tor we ſaw the miracle, that was wrought by it: Now all 
were for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. It had not been always fo, 
He rejoiced in their converfion, and confefled it was a mira- 
cle. He would not, he could not, he ought not to ſuſpect 
the ſincerity of thoſe, who moved for inviting the next ſuc- 
ceſlor; yet he could not hinder himſelf from remembering 
what had paſſed in a courſe of many years, and how men had 
argued, voted, and proteſted all that while. This confirmed 
his opinion, that a miracle was now wrought ; and that might 
oblige ſome to thew their change by an exceſs of zeal, which 
he could not but commend, though he did not fully agree to 
it. After this preamble, he opened the propoſition for the 
regency in all the branches of it: That regents ſhould be 
empowered to act in the name of the ſuccetlor, till he ſhould 
ſend over orders: That beſides thoſe, whom the parliament 
ſhould name, the next ſucceſſor ſhould ſend over a nomination 
ſealed up, and to be opened, when that accident ſhould hap- 
pen, of perſons, who ſhould act in the fame capacity with 
thoſe, who ſhould be named by parliament. The motion be- 
ing thus digeſted, was agreed to by all the whigs, and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in, purſuant to theſe propoſitions. 
But, upon the debate on the heads of the bill, it appeared, 
that the converſion, which the lord Wharton had fo pleaſingly 
magnified, was not fo entire as he ſeemed to ſuppoſe. For 
when a ſecurity, that was real and viſible, was thus offered, 
thoſe, who made the other motion, flew off from it. They 
pretended, that it was, becauſe they could not depart from 
their firſt motion: But they were told, that the immediate 
ſucceſſor might indeed, during her life, continue in England; 
yet it was not to be ſuppoſed, that her ſon, the elector, could 
be always abſent from his own dominions, and throw off all 
care of them, and of the concerns of the empire, in which he 


kingdoms, and of all Europe. I had often tried her majeſty upon this ſub- 
ject, and when I tound, that the would not hear of the immediate ſucceſivor's 
caming over, had prefled her, that ſhe would at leaſt invite hither the young 
prince of Hanover, who was not to be her immediate ſueceſſor, and that ſhe 
would let him live here as her ſon : But her majeſty would liſten to no pro- 
potal of this kind in any ſhape whatſoever, It was upon this occaſiou, 
that the queen gave the firſt indications of any thing like a real reconcilement 
to the Whigs. She had been preſent at the debate in the houſe of lords 
upon the ſubject of the invitation, and had heard the duke of Buckingham 
treat her with great diſreſpect, urging as an argument for inviting over the 
princeſs Sophia, that the Queen might live till ſhe did not know what ſhe did, 
and be like a child in the hands of others, and a great deal to that effect. 
Such rude treatment from the tories, and the zeal and ſucceſs of the whigs, 
in oppoling a motion ſo extremely agreeable to her, occaſioned her to write 
to me in the following terms: 


« l belicye dear Mrs. Freeman and I ſhall not diſagree, as we have 
formerly done ; for I am ſenſible of the ſervices thole people have done me, 
that you have a good opinion of, and will countenance them, and am tho- 
roughly convinced of the malice and infolence of them, that you have always 
becn {peaking againſt,” 


And at this time it was, that the queen authorized the lord Godolphin 
to give the utmoſt aſſurances to the chief men of the whigs, that ſhe 
would put herſelf and her affairs into ſuch hands as they ſhould approve, and 
would do every thing poſſible for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, 
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bore ſc great a ſhare. If he ſhould go over for ever ſo ſhort a 
time, the accident might happen, in which it was certainly 
neceſſary to provide ſuch an expedient, as was now offered. 
This expoſed them to much cenſure ; but men engaged in 
parties are not eaſily put out of countenance. It was reſolved, 
that the regents ſhould be ſeven, and no more ; and they 
were fixed by the poſts they were in. The archbithop of 
Canterbury, the lord-chancellor, lord-keeper, lord-treaſvrer, 
lord-prefident, lord privy-ſeal, lord higb-admiral, and the 
lord chiet-juſtice of the Queen's Bench for the time being, 
were named for the high truſt. The tories ſtruggled hard, 
that the lord treaſurer ſhould not be one, only to thew their 
ſpleen againſt the lord Godolphin ; but their motion was re- 
jected with ſcorn; for it ſeemed ridiculous in a time, when 
there might be much occation for money, toexclu'le an officer 
from that high truſt, who alone conld furniſh them with it, 
or direct them how to be furniſhed. The tories moved like- 
wiſe, that the lord-mayor of London ſhould be one; but 
that was alſo rejected; for the defign of the act was, that the 
government ſhould be carried on by thoſe, who ſhould be ar 
that time in the conduct and fecret of affairs, and were per- 
ſons choſen by the queen; whereas the lord-mayor was 
choſen by the city, and had no practice in buſineſs. Theſe 
regents were required to proclaim the next ſucceſſor, and to 
give orders for the like proclamation over England and Ire- 
land. The next ſucceſſor might ſend a triplicate of the per- 
ſons named by her or him; one of theſe was to be depoſited 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, another with the lord- 
keeper, and a third with his own miniſter refiding at this 
court; upon the producing whereof, the perſons nominated 
were to join with the regents, and to act in equality with 
them. The laſt parliament, even though diflolved was to be 
immediately brought together, and empowered to continue 
ſitting for ſix months; and thus things were to be kept in 
order, till the ſucceſlor ſhould either come in perſon, or ſend 
over his orders. 

The tories made ſome oppoſition to every branch of the act; 
but, in that of the parliament's fitting, the oppoſition was 
more remarkable. The earl of Rocheſter moved, that the 
parliament and the regents ſhould be limited to paſs no act of 
repeal of any part of the © act of Uniformity;' and in his 
poſitive way ſaid, that, if this was not agreed to, he ſhould 
{till think the church was in danger, notwithſtanding what 
they had heard trom the throne in the beginning of the ſeſ- 
ſion. It was objected to this, that, if the regal power was in 
the regents, and if the parliament was likewile a legal one, 
then by the conſtitution the whole legiſlature was in them, 
and that could not be limited; for they could repeal any law 
that limited them: But the judges were of opinion, that the 
power of regents might be limited; ſo that, as the deſign of 
moving this might be to have a new pretence to poſſeſs the 
clergy, that there was a ſecret deſign againſt the church, 
which might break out at ſuch a time, the lords gave way to 
it, though they thought it unreatonable, and propoſed with 
no good defign. The tories, upon the yielding this to them, 
propoſed a great many more limitations; ſuch as the reſtraim 
ing the regents from conſenting to a repeal of the act for 
triennial parliaments ; the acts tor trials in cates of treaſon, 
and ſome others; and ſo extravagant were they in their de- 
ſign of making the act appear ridiculous, that they propoſed 
as 4 limitation, that they thould not have power to repeal the 
act of ſeſſion. All theſe were rejected with ſcorn and indigna- 
tion; the lords ſeeing by this their error in yielding to that 
propoſed by the earl of Rocheiter, The bill paſted the houſe 
of lords, but the tories proteſted againſt it. g 

There was not any thing in the management of the tories, 
by which they ſuffered more in their reputation than by this, 
They hoped, that the motion for the invitation would have 
cleared them of ſuſpicion of inclinations towards the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales, ard would have reconciled the body of 
the nation to them, and turned them againſt all, who ſhould 
oppoſe it. Tae management was ſo ill diſguiſed, that it 
was vifible they intended only to provoke the queen by it, 
hoping that the provocation might go fo far, that in the 
ſequel all their defigns might be brought about, though 
by a method, that ſecined quite contrary to them, and de- 
Fructive of them. 

The bill lay long in the houſe of commons, by a ſecret 
management, that was againſt it. The tories there likewiſe 
propoled, on the i4th of December, that the next ſucceſſor 
ſhould be brought over ; which was moved by fir Thomas 
Hanmer, ſeconded by Mr, Benſon, and ſupported by Mr. 
Bromley, and others, This was oppoſed by the whigs, who 


? the debates in both honſes about the invitation of the princeſs Sophia 
nav ing mace a great none, Mr. Charles Gilſton, a writer, well known for 
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moved, that the chairmat leave the chair ;* which, en 
ried in the aflimative without dividing. The ſecret ,,_ © 
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her to write a letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbo— 
matiog her readineſs to come over, if the queen wy 4... 
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was to go out to thoſe, whom he repreſented, t9 
pot 0 
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reign. But to remove all jealouſy, the miniſters were 
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council, and by which all the privy-councillors were to | 09.07! 
amendments ſent up by the commons; and they! ind 
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'The court party endeavoured to ſhew the injuſtice of cxclus 
they think beſt qualified ro repreicat them in paritamev's 
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ment. The oppoſite party, which chiefly confilted ot ls, 
parliament, in which there ſhould be many of his cat, 
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thereby incapacitated from fitting in the houſe of com 
and every member of the houſe, who accepted of any 
woul: 
again; but it was left free to them to chuſe him, or 21 and t 
other, as they pleaſed. It was deſired by thoſe, who g el 
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content, that theſe clauſes ſhould rake place uninediateiy, 07 UN: 
upon the diflolution of the preſent parl: 
clauſes to the lords, they added to them a repcal of that pract! 
clauſe in the firſt act of ſucceſſion, by which the ſuc: mur 
obliged to fipn their advices; which was impracticable, tiny” * 
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alterations in the clauſe inſerted by the commons, their hoid ene 
ſhips excluding only the commiſſioners of the prize-oliice, and as all 
amendments between the two houſes ; and, the report obs 
latter conference being made in the houſe of commons, on tas 
ing from the houſe ſuch as were actually performing lervices 
to the nation; urging, that ail counties and corporations of 
they ſhould, in great meaſure, be deprived of that liberty by 
this excluſion of ſeveral officers, militarv and civil; Wh 
ſeldom fail, and have more right than any others, 4 
choſen. And that the exclufion of thoſe officers wo! 111! ve 
at this juncture, to ſerve the nation in this juſt and esche 
war, ſince they could not but look upon it as a ditgrace, | 
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On the 22d of November, the lord Haverſham moved, 
that the miſcarriages of the laſt campaign, occaſioned by the 
lies, might be enquired into. In the courſe of this debate, 
the errors, commitred in the conduct of the war this year, 
dete complained of; the blame, indeed, of the miſcarriage 
of the defign on the Moſelle was laid on the prince of Baden, 
ind the errors in Brabant on the States and their deputies, 
But, as the party ſaid, they could not judge of theſe things, 
dot be able to lay before the queen thoſe advices, that might 
be fit for them to offer to her, unleſs they were made ac— 
quainted with the whole ſeries of theſe affairs; therefore they 

copoſed, that by an addreſs they might pray the queen to 
communicate to them all that ſhe knew concerning thoſe 
rnſactions during the laſt campaign; for they reckoned, 
hat, if all particulars ſhould be laid before them, they ſhould 
ind ſomewhat in the duke of Marlborough's conduct, on 
which a cenſure might be fixed. To this it was anſwered, 
that, if a complaint was brought againſt any of the queen's 
ſubjects, it would be reaſonable for them to enquire into it 
by all proper ways; but the houſe of lords could not pretend 
> examine or to cenſure the conduct of the queen's allies, 
ho were not ſubject to them, nor could be heard to juſtity 
themſelves; and it was ſomewhat extraordinary, if they 
ſhould paſs a cenſure, or make a complaint of them, It was 
"ne of the truſts, which was lodged with the government, to 
manage all treaties and alliances, ſo that our commerce with 
aur allies was wholly in the crown. Allies might ſometimes 
ul, being not able to perform what they undertook ; they 
we ſubject to errors and accidents, and are fometimes ill 
{xed, The entering into that matter was not at all proper 
for the houſe, unleſs it was intended to run into raſh and in- 
liſcreet cenſures, on deſign to provoke the allies, and by that 
means to weaken, it not break the alliance, The queen 
would, no doubt, endeavour to redreſs whatever was amils, 
ind that mult be truſted to her conduct, Thus this attempt, 
which was chiefly levelled againſt the duke of Marlborough, 
pot only failed, but it happened upon this, as upon other oc- 
cahons, that it was turned againſt thoſe, who made it, For, 
on the 27th of November, the two houſes attended the queen 
with an addreſs, importing,“ That being juſtly alarmed by 
the many artifices, which the emiſſaries ot France had put in 
practice the laſt year, in order to raiſe jealoufies, and create 
miſunderſtandings amongſt the allies; and being apprehen- 
fre leſt ſuch malicious inſinuations, if they ſhould paſs un- 
obſerved, might in time ſo tar take place, as to abate the ſpi- 
tt, and flacken the zeal of the confederacy ; they moſt hum- 
bly beſought her majeſty, to uſe all poſſible endeavours to 
preſerve a good correſpondence amongſt all the confederates, 
md, in a particular manner, to maintain and cultivate a ſtrict 
endſhip with the States General of the United Provinces ; 
5 allo, by all proper means, to excite the whole confederacy 


the preſs, A letter from fir Rowland Gwynne to the right honourable the 
Glot Stamford, dated at Hanover, January 1, O. 8. 1705-6," importing 
nubliatice, „That the princeſs Sophia being informed, that her good im 
Ki to the queen and nation were mitrepretented, ſome having reported, 
aa e might give a riſe to intrigues againſt the queen and the public it 
nr came thither ; ſhe thought herielf therefore obliged to declare to the lord 
Eauiſhop of Canterbury and others, to whom ſhe wrote, and alto to tell 
ie duke of Marlborough and the earl of Sunderland, when they were 
! Hanover, * That the would always moſt fincerely maintain a true friend- 
uy with the queen, and alſo be ready to comply with the detires of the na- 
wn n whatever depended upon her, though the thould hazard her perſon in 
pls the feas, if they thought it neceſſary towards the eſtabliſhment ot the 
ötettant ſucceſſion, and for the good of the kingdom. But that, in the 
maine, the lived in great quiet and content there, without meddling with 
cs or cabale, and lett it to the queen and parliament to do whatever they 
aach think fit,” That none but jacobites can have the malice to invent and in- 
wie to others, That the preſence of the ſucceflor was dangerous.” That 
lad been proud to ſay, that the houſe ot Hanover, the people of England, 
"py boſterity were moſt obliged to the whigs, next to the king, for {ct- 
de luccethon of that moſt ſerene houſe; and how much ſhouid we be to 
*Vvaned, if we ſhould loſe this merit, by parting with our principles, that 
e well grounded upon honour and the public good, and by deitroying 
orb of our own hands for a baſe and uncertain intereſt, or for a blind 
"Ice to thoſe, who led others where they pleaſed, and yet were led 
ches by their paſſions or imaginary proſpects, of which they might yet 
„ Ppomted ? For, if they hoped to get into favour by ſuch methods, 
wald not be long ſerviceable, nor preierve the favour they ſought ; for 
7 vould ſoon be caſt off, when it was found, that they had loſt the eſteem 
un of the people by their weak or mercenary conduct, That they 
„ ot do any thing, that would better pleaſe their enemies; for, white 
wought to keep down the tories by a majority, and oppoſe them, even 
% reaſonable and juſt, they would raiſe the reputation of that party, 
ot leſſening it. That he was ſorry for thoſe, who ſuffered themſelves 
A Voted upon; but they, who had wicked deſigns, might one day te- 
tem; for they mult either plunge the nation into the greateſt confu- 
o make it unable to puniſh them, or be anſwerable for the dangers, 
| "Mich they were like to bring it, That he could not conceive what co- 
% body could have for ſo baſe an infinuation, as, That the coming 
i. Ts into England would ſet up two courts, that would oppoſe each 
bor the electrefs declared, * That ſhe would be entirely united with 
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tb make carly and effectual preparations, and to exert their 
vmoſt vigour in the proſecution of the war againſt France.“ 
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This had a very good effect in Holland; for the agents of 
France were, at the ſame time, both ſpreading reports in 
England, that the Dutch were inclined to a peace ; and, in 
Holland, that the Engliſh had unkind thoughts of them. 
The deſign was to alicnate us from each other, that ſo both 
might be the better diſpoſed to hearken to a project of peace, 
which, in the prefent ſtate of affairs, was the molt deſtructive 
thing, that could be thought on; and all motions, that 
looked that way, gave very evident diſcoveries of the bad 
intentions of thoſe who made them, 

The queen having laid before the two houſes the addreſſes 
of the Scots parliament againſt any progreſs in the treaty of 
union, till the act, which declared them aliens by ſuch a day, 
ſhould be repealed ; the tories, upon this occafion, to make 
themſelves popular, after they had failed in many attempts, 
reſolved to promote this, apprehending, that the whigs, who 
had firſt moved for that act, would be for maintaining their 
own work; but they ſeemed to be much ſurprized, when, 
aſter they had prefaced their motions in this matter with ſuch 
declarations of their intentions for the public good, that 
ſ;cwed they expected oppoſition and a debate; the whigs not 
only agrecd to this, but carried the matter further to the 
other act relating to their manufacture and trade. This paſ- 
ſed very unanimouſly in both houſes; and, by this means, 
Way was made for opening a treaty, as ſoon as the ſeſſion 
ſhould come to an end. All the northern parts of England, 
that had been diſturbed for ſome years with apprehenſions of 
a war with Scotland, which would certainly be milchievous 
to them, whatever the end of it might prove, were much 
delighted with the proſpect of peace and union with their 
neighbours. 

The commons, in the mean while, proceeded with great 
unanimity in voting ſeveral branches of the ſupply ; and the 
queſtion being propoſed on the 22d of November, * Whe- 
ther it thould be referred to the committee, to conſider, that, 
in the clauſe for adding ten thouſand men to act in conjunc- 
tion with the Dutch, it ſhould be provided, that the Dutch 
be obliged to leave off trading with France?“ It was carried 
in the negative by a majority of an hundred and eighty-four 
againſt an hundred and ſeventeen. 

The nation having been long in ſuſpence about the ſucceſs 
of the earl of Peterborough's expedition, when the account 
of it was at laſt brought by captain Norris in the Britannia, 
with the lord Shannon and brigadier Stanhope, the queen 
went to the houſe of peers on the 27th of November, and, 
the commons being ſent for, ſhe made the tollowing ſpeech 
to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Aving newly received letters from the king of Spain and 
the earl of Peterborough, which contain a very parti— 
cular account of our great and happy ſucceſſes in Catalonia, 


the queen; and that all thoſe, who imagined ſhe would countenance any in- 
trigue againſt her majetty, would be very much deceived in their expecta- 
tions.“ That ſyuppoling, contrary to all appearance, that diſcontented i men 
might impote upon the electteſs's good nature, and incline her to do ſuch 
things, as might difpleaſe the queen ; what hurt could that do, fince her 
royal highnets's court could have no power in England, and muſt be ſubject 
to the queen's court? So that it was molt abſurd to make people believe, 
that this pretended oppoſition of the two courts could bring the nation into fo 
great dangers, as thote they might avoid by having the proteſtant heir in the 
kingdom, That the keeping the proteſtant heir at a diſtance muſt be grounded 
upon two ſuppoſitions equally wicked and criminal: Firſt, * That the queen 
was againſt the electreſs's coming over: And fecondly, * That her being in 
England, during the queen's lite, was a thing ill in 1tlelf,* That, in thort, 
to oppotèe the further ſecuring of the proteitant ſucceſſion was to act directly 
tor the Jacobites ; and to hinder the ſucceſſor's coming into England was to 
oppoſe the further ſecuring of the ſucceſſion.” This letter having been pubs 
lithed, and giving great offence to the miniſtry, a complaint was made of it, 
on the 8th of March, in the houte of commons, who, after the reading of it, 
came to this reſolution, ** That it was a ſcandalous, falſe, and malicious li- 
bel, tending to create a milunderitanding between her majeſty and the prin- 
ceis Sophia, and highly reflecting upon her majeſty, upon the princeſs So— 
phia, and upon the proceedings of both honſes of parliament; That an ad- 
dreſs be pretented to her majeſty, that the woyld be pleated to give order for 
the diſcovery and proſecuting the author, printer, and publiſhers of the ſaid 
pamphlet; and that the ſaid reſolutious be communicated to the lords at a 
conference, and their concurrence defired thereunto.“ The lords readily 
concurred with the commons ; and, upon the two houſes preſenting the ad- 
dreſs, on the 12th of March, purtuant to the faid refolutions, the queen told 
them, „That nothing could be more acceptable to her, than ſo ſeatonable an 
inſtance of their concern to preſerve a good underitanding between her and the 
ptinceſs Sophia, and of their care to deteat the artifices of deſigning and mali- 
cious men. That ſhe was fully ſenſible of the very ill defigns of the paper, 


which they had ſo juſtly cenſured ; and ſhe would not fail to give the neceffar 
directions for complying, in the moſt effectual manner, with all they deſired 
in their addreſs.” Accordingly, about a year after, on the 14th of February, 
1706-7, Mr. Charles Gildon was tried at Guildhall, and, being found guilry 
of publiſhing fir Rowland Gwynne's letter to the earl of Stamtord, was tined, 
on the 12th of May 1507, one hundred pounds by the court of the Queen's 
Pr, H. C. III. 


Bench. 
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znd ſhewing, at the ſame time, the reaſonableneſs of their 
being immediately ſupported ; I look upon this to be a mat- 
ter of ſo much conſequence in itſelf, and ſo agreeable to you, 
that I have ordered a copy of the king of Spain's letter to 
myſelf; a letter from the Junta of the military arm of Cata- 
lonia; and another letter from the city of Vich; as alſo an 
extract of the earl of Peterborough's letter to me, to be com- 
municated to both houſes of parliament, 

* I recommend the conſideration of them to you, gentlemen 
of the houſe of commons, very particularly, as the ſpeedieſt 
way to reſtore the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria. 
And therefore I aſſure myſelf, you will enable me to prole- 
cute the advantages we have gained, in the moſt effectual 
manner, and to improve the opportunity, which God Al- 
mighty is pleaſed to afford us, of putting a proſperous end 
to the preſent war. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© I muſt not loſe this occaſion of deſiring you to give as 
much diſpatch to the matters before you, as the nature of 
them will allow; that ſo our preparations for the next year 
may be early, which cannot fail of being of great advantage 
to us.” 


The commons being returned to their houſe, Mr. ſecretary 
Hedges laid before them the letters mentioned in the queen's 
ſpeech; and, two days after, they voted the granting of ſe- 
veral ſums, and, in particular, two hundred and fifty thou— 
ſand pounds, © for her majeſty's proportion of the charge of 
proſecuting the ſucceſſes already gained by king Charles III, 
for the recovery of the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of 
Auſtria 7.” 

After the act for the regency had paſſed, the lord Hallifax 
remembering what the earl of Rocheſter had ſaid concerning 
the danger, the church might be in, moved, that a day 
might be appointed, to enquire into theſe dangers, about 
which ſo many tragical ſtories had been publiſhed of late. 
Accordingly, the 6th of December was appointed for this 
purpoſe, when the carl of Rocheſter began the debate (the 
queen being preſent) and told their lordſhips,“ That the 
ſubject matter of it was of ſo tender a nature, that it was dif- 
ficult to ſpeak to it: for her majeſty had exprefled herſelf ſo 
concluſively in her ſpecch, that it ſeemed to be to contradict 
the queen, to © ſpeak freely: But in regard that the miniſters 
might be ſuppoſed to make the ſpeeches, he defired, that 
what he had ſaid might not be offenſive to the queen, for 
whom he had all the affection and reſpect, that could be. He 
urged, that miniſters might miſtake, and not always act 
for the public good; and inſtanced in the miniſtry of Portu- 
gal, where the king was our friend, but the miniſtry ſeemed 
to be otherwiſe, inſomuch that the alliance was of no benefit 
ro us: And added, that the duke of Buckingham and arch- 
biſhop Laud were heartily in the intereſt of king Charles I. 
but did many things, that very much injured him. The full 
expreſſions in the queen's ſpeech he compared to the law in 
king Charles the ſecond's time, to make it“ treaſon to call 
the king a papilt;* for which very reaſon, he ſaid, he always 
thought him ſo. The reaſons he gave for his fear of the 
church's danger aroſe from theſe three cauſes: Firſt, the“ act 
of ſecurity” in Scotland: Secondly, the heir of the houſe of 
Hanover not being ſent for over: Thirdly, the not paſſing 
the *© occaſional bill.” Upon the firſt, he ſaid, the preſby- 
terian church in Scotland was fully eſtabliſhed without a tole- 
ration. That to arm that people, was to give them a power 
to invade England, where they had a powerful party for their 
friends, who never wanted the will to deſtroy the church. 
That he thought the heir to the crown ought'to be preſent 
among us, in order to be fully acquainted with us and our 
conſtitution, and thereby inabled to prevent any evil defigns 
upon the church and ſtate. That the Occaſional Conformity? 
bill was in itſelf fo reaſonable, and the church's requeſt in it 
ſo ſmall, that the induſtry in oppoſing it gave the greater 
ground for ſuſpicion.” 

When the earl had done, the houſe ſate ſtill a quarter of an 
hour, expecting that ſome body would ſecond him; but, no 
other lord ſpeaking on that fide, the lord Hallifax ſaid, 
“That, he having moved for the preſent debate, it might 
be expected, that he ſhould ſpeak to it. He ſaid, the“ act 


On the r;th of November, the duke of Montague was in that quality in- 
troduced into the houſe of peers; as was, on the 3d of December, the duke 
of Argyle of the kingdom of Scotland, as baron and earl of the kingdom of 
England, by the-title of baron of Chatham, and earl of Greenwich in the 


county of Kent, The lame day the queen came to the houſe of peers with. 
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were already too full, ſhould come into the quarre] 


of ſecurity” in Scotland was 4 national thing, wholly f 
to church affairs. That it was paſſed only to prevents 
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mediate war, which the Scots ſeemed to have refolyeg u, 

. - . . *1-0N, 
That, in caſe it ſhould ever be made vſe of, it would be 
as other wars with that nation had been in former 0 2 
wherein England was always able to defend itſelf, and ,, | 
be ſure hereafter to be more able to do it, infomuch tr 
ſtrength of England was encreaſed much more in Provurtic 


than that of Scoland, ſo that, unleſs France, who. be 
80 2 


It woanta 
ſignify little: But that, by God's bleſſing, things , 
well compromiſed with the Scots, and their former he, ; 
much abated, that there was no reaſon to doubt of an a0 
cable iſſue of that difference. As to the houſe of Rr... 
he ſaid, that was” a danger but of eight days ſtanding, 4, 
he duift ſay; a fortnight ago, no body made the ab{cy... 
the princeſs Sophia a danger to the churce : And, 5 +; :.. 
abſence upon the queen's demiſe, that was now ſo wel! +... 
vided for by the act for lords juſtices, that he thovght g 
could poſlibly happen to the church before her arrival, !“ 
he wondered the bouſe of Hanover ſhould be now 69044. 
ſuch a ſecurity to the church, whereas, when the laws wy; 
made for the ſecurity of that ſucceſſion, it was generale te. 
koned a hardſhip upon the church ; urging, that a c 
man, in a company of convocation men, had openly cad 
the princeſs Sophia “ an unbaprized Lutheran,” the truth 9 
which he could prove. As to the © Occafional bill,” he {44 
that matter had been canvaſled already; and it was thn th: 
opinion of that houſe, that it would not prove of any abet. 
tage and ſecurity to the church, but rather the contrary, 
That, upon the whole, there had been times in their memo, 
wherein the church might be ſaid to be in danger. Tha 
king Charles II. was a Roman catholic ; at leaſt, his bro] 
thought fit to declare it after his death; and the {ucceligr 
who had the management of all affairs, was known to be 
ſuch; and yet the church thought herſelf then ſecurr; and 
thoſe patriots, who ſtood up in its defence, and endeavyured 
to prevent the evils, which might enſue from a. pop'fh tuccrl; 
ſor, were diſcountenanced and puniſhed. Nay (added hy 
lordſhip) when that ſucceſſor came to the throne, and thet 
the church was very apparently in the greatelt danger by the 
high-commiſſion court, and otherwiſe, we were then indecd 
generally alarmed; but we know who fatc in that court, and 
went large ſteps in the work then on foot. That, toon abet 
the ſucceſſion of king William to the crown, the cry of the 
church's danger began, and was continued all his reign, b. 
with what ground his lordſhip was yet unacquainted with 
That, upon her majeſty's happy ſucceſſion, for ſome tn; 
the complaint was filent; but that, when ſhe was pleaſecht 
make ſome alterations in her miniſtry, it was immediate te 
vived, and ever fince continued: And ſo his lordthip con 
cluded, that © the church was now in no danger.” | 

The biſhop of London (Compton) coming into the nou! 
Juſt as theſe laſt words were delivered, immed-ately 100K u 
the lord Hallifax ; giving for his reaſon of the church bein 
in danger, „That profaneneſs and irrelig:on were 10 fl 
among us, and the licentiouſneſs of the preſs ſo intolcra 
that a moſt vile book had been lately publiſhed by a cer 
man in his dioceſe (meaning Mr. Hickeringhill) won 
had endeavoured to puniſh; but that he had such tubteriuge 
in the quirks of the law, that he could not come at bin 
And that ſermons were preached, wherein rebellion was coun 
tenanced, and reſiſtance to the higher powers encourages 
To this the biſhop of Saliſbury replied, * That his lordinif 
ought to have been the laſt man to complain of tht dera 

(meaning Mr. Benjamin Hoadley's before tte !ord-11940! 
for, if the doctrine of that ſermon was not good, he cid 
know what defence his lordſhip could make for his apPcarl 
in arms at Nottingham. Then the biſhop, proceeding to te 
queſtion in debate, inſtanced in a piece of French bite! 
the reign of Henry the third (which, he ſaid, had been g 
in vogue of late in a neighbouring houſe) in whole tine! 
catholics ſet up the ſame cry of the church's dangeT e 
the Hugvenots, and forced the king to comply with ben 
but that, their power thereby becoming great, they te 
upon the king himſelf, and he found he ſhould be ti“ 
a monaſtery, if be did not ſpeedily cruſh them, and may 
ſtabbed the duke of Guiſe to the heart. To the reasons, 0 
the noble lord, who began the debate, gave for the chung 
danger, he replied, that, as to the Scots affairs, he was 
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the uſual ſtate, and gave the royal aſſent to * an act for ohio , Sopl 
this preſent parliament, for natygglizing the moſt excellent Ss. 
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electreſs and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and the ifſue of hefe 
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r The earl of Rocheſter was one of the eccleſiaſtical commu” 
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_— acquinted with them, and therefore he would ven- 
to (peak with the more atfurance, That the Scots Kirk 
„„ eſtabliſned without a toleration was an unfair allegation 
Ee needed no law for toleration, where there was no 
4 a to inhibir. The Epilopalians were not forbid to worſhip 
their own way, being only excluded from livings; and 
E . core were at that time fourteen epiſcopal meeting-houlcs 
4 Cdingburgh, as open as the churches, and as freely reſort- 
C. to; in many of which the Enpliſh liturgy was uſed, but 
in {-vcral of them the queen was not prayed for. And 
K bill for giving patrons liberty of conferring their benefices 
E C Jerks epiſcopally ordained would have paſſed (at leaſt, 
„ wiiam had allowed it) if they would have put in a 


O F 


. to oblige thein to take the oath to the government; 
. bon offering that clauſe, the perſon, that ſollicited it, 
. 1 ; . . 
In drop. Thar, if the lord, who had mentioned the“ act 
becurity,“ had looked two years backwards, he might have 
und another law, which ſcemed much more to his purpoſe: 
Lwely, the act for conftirming preſbytery, 1 Anna; but 
Ls lordſbip was a miniſter of ſtate, when that act paſled, and 
& perhaps advited it. As to the argument of the Hanover 
ur, it was not obſerved, that the biſhop offered any thing 
markable; and, for the Occaſional Conformity bill,” he 
:4 „ It had been there already ſufficiently argued, and he 
4 s glad they were rid of it: But, as to what a noble prelate 
advanced, he owned, that the church would always be 
11+ to the -nmity of © profaneneſs and irreligion:“ That 
devil would have his agents in the world, be the govern- 
nt never ſo careful; but he hoped he might ſay, that irre- 
01 and profaneneſs were not now at a higher pitch than 
ally: That he hoped quite the contrary, and thought the 
+1 ſet up for reformation in London, and other cities, 
contributed contiderably to the ſuppreſſing of vice. He 
s ſnare the corporation for © the propagation of the golpel” 
done a great deal towards inſtructing men in religion, 
ging great numbers of books in practical divinity ; by 
«Qing libraries in country pariſhes; by ſending over many 
- divines to the foreign plantations ; ereCting libraries for 
'r uſe; and ſetting up ſchools to breed up children in 
riltian knowledge: That, to his knowledge, one thouſand 
\ hundred pounds had been expended, the year before, in 
books to theſe purpoſes, all collected by voluntary contribu- 
n, but, in truth, very little from thoſe, who appeared ſo 
nderfully zealous for the church. That the preſs was in- 
rel become very licentious, and ſermons were preached, 
therein very ſtrange expreſſions were publiſhed : That he 
ould read fone of them to their lordſhips; and then taking 
it Tilly's and Madder's ſermons, and having read ſome 
mpraphs, theſe, ſaid he, were preached at Oxford, and 
eſe are the men picked out for public occaſions.” Then 
e archbiſhop of Vork, ſtanding up, ſaid, that he appre— 
ended danger from the“ increaſe of Diflenters,' and parti- 
uarlv ftrom the many academies ſet up by them; and moved, 
the judges might be conſulted what laws were in force 
unt ſuch 1eminaries, and by what means they might be 
ppprefſed.” Hereupon the lord Wharton moved,“ That 
e judges might alſo be conſulted, about means of ſuppreſ— 
g ſchools and ſeminaries held by nonjurors, in one of 
Mich a noble lord of that houſe had both his ſons educated,” 
don which the ſame archbiſhop flood up again, and ſaid, 
die ſuppoſed he was the perſon meant, and ' therefore he 
explain that matter. He owned his two ſons were taught 
Mr. Ellis, a ſober virtuous man, and a man of letters, 
o had qualified himſelf according to law, when they were 
"to him; but, when the abjuration-oath was injoined, it 
ems, he refuſed it; which, as ſoon as he was informed 
be took his ſons from him.” The lord Wharton, having 
Pen reply to this, went on, and faid, © That, although 
bad been born and bred a diſſenter, yet he ſoon conformed 
the church, when he grew up, and became acquainted 
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' Lilhop Burnet gives us the ſubſtance of the debates in the following man- 
1 On the day appointed we were all made to believe, that we ſhould hear 
A Wgtttul things: But our expectatious were not anſwered ; Some ſpoke 
aer tom the preſbytery, that was ſettled in Scotland: Some ſpoke of 
* Ince of the next ſucceſſor : Some reflected on the occaftional bill, that 
ectech in that houſe : Some complained of the ſchools of the diffenters : 
2 hers refletted on the principles, that many had drank in, that were 
=_ from thoſe formerly received, and that ſeemed deſtructive of the 
duch. 


J, 
oppaſition to all this, it was ſaid, that the church was ſafer now than 
n had been: At the revolution, proviſion was made, that our king muſt 
the reformed religion, nor was this all ; in the late act of ſucceſſion it 
© matted, that he ſhould be of the communion of the church of England : 
et reaſonable to object to the houſe the rejecting u bill, which was 
I * majority, of whom it became not the leffer number to complain: 
gy all our former laws left to us, not only entire, but fortified by late 
ay explanations ; ſo that we were later in all theſe, than we had 
47 Une formerly: The difſenters gained no new ſtrength, they were 
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with its doctrine and diſcpline : That he was now firmly re- 
ſolved, by God's bleſſing, always to continue in that church, 
and would go as far in detending it as any man. Wherefore, 
it he were now ſenfible, that it was in any danger, he would 
heartily concur in providing remedies againſt it; but that, 
after all the cry and expectation they were ſcrewed up to, 
hearing wherein thoſe dangers conſiſted, it appeared juſt as 
he expected, namely, that it was only repeating the memo- 
rial, which pamphlet he had carefully read over, but could 
learn nothing from it, except that the d of B—, the 


E of R „ the E of N „were out of place. 
What theſe B's, R's, and N's meant, he could not tell: 


Perhaps there might be ſome charm in it tor the church's | 


ſecurity ; but, it thele letters meant ſome noble perſons there 
preſent, he remembered very well, that ſome of them ſate 
in the high commiſſion court, and then made no complaints 
of the church's danger : But now that we had a queen, who 
was herſelf a real lover of the church, and had given ſuch 
encouragement and bountitul tokens of her affection to it, we 
muſt be amuſed with the church's danger. But he conclud- 
ed, with being of opinion, * that the church was in no dan- 
ger.“ Then Patrick, bithop of Ely, ſtood up, and moved, 
That the judges might be conſulted, what power the queen 
had in viſiting the univerfities; complaining of the heat and 
palhon of the gentlemen there, which they inculcated into 
their pupils, who brought the ſame fury with them to the 
pariſhes, when they came abroad, to the great diſturbance of 
public charity. That, at the election at Cambridge, it was 
ſhametul to ſee an hundred or more young ſtudents encouraged 
in hallooing, like ſchool-boys and porters, and crying out, 
No fanatics, no occaſional conformity,” againſt two worthy 
gentlemen who ſtood candidates. Adding another complaint 
of the undurifulneſs of the clergy to their biſhops, and the 
dithculty the latter had to govern them regularly.” Hough, 
biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, made the ſame complaint; 
ſpoke of the opprobrious names, which the clergy gave their 
biſhops, and of the calumnies they laid on them, as if they 
were in a plot to deſtroy the church, and had compounded to 
be the laſt of their order; and, when the plot was ripe, to 
reſign their biſhoprics, and accept of a penſion for life. He 
alledged, That the church was as well governed, as it had at 
any time been; challenged any body to charge the biſhops 
with any omiſſion of their duty, or any action, wherein they 
firained their power, or injured any body; mentioned the 
honour he had to ſuſter in a good cauſe; and avded, that he 
thought that might have protected his reputation from the 
aſperfion of being an enemy to the church. Hooper, biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, complained of the terms of high-church 
and low-cyurch, ſaying, © That it was an invidious diſtinc- 
tion, tending to ſet us at enmity : That, by high-church, 
people were made to believe a man inclined to popery, or, at 
lealt, one, that endeavoured to carry church power beyond 
our conſtitution ; which he thought was great injuſtice to the 
gentlemen, that bore that character, who meant nothing 
more, than to keep up the juſt diguity and diſcipline of the 
church: Neither did he believe, that the others, called the 
low church, had any deſigns of lowering or levelling it with 
preſbytery, as was, on the other hand, maliciouſly ſuggeſted.” 
The duke of Leeds obſerved, ©* That he apprehended the 
church was in danger, and that it could not be fate without 
the act againſt occaſional conformity: Adding, that the queen 
had, in a diſcourſe with him, declared hefſelf of that opi— 
nion.“ The lord Sommers recapitulated all the arguments on 
both ſides“, added his own judgment, and ended with a de— 
claration, ©** That the nation was happy, and under a moſt 
wiſe and juſt adminiſtration, wherein the public money was 
juſtly applied, the treaſury kept in a moſt regular method, 
and thereby the public credit in the higheſt eſteem : The ar- 
mies and fleets were ſupplied ; and the tucceſs of her majcſty's 
arms gave the nation greater honour and reputation than had 


viſibly decreafing : The toleration had ſoftened their tempers, and they con- 
curred zealouſly in ſerving all the ends of the government ; nor was there any 
particular complaint brought againſt them: "Chey ſeemed quiet and content 
with their toleration, if they could be but ſecure of enjoying it: The queen 
was taking the moſt effectual means poſſible, to deliver the clergy trom the 
depreſſious of poverty, that brought them under much contempt, and denied 
them the neceſſary means and helps of ſtudy: The bithops looked after their 
dioceſes with a care, that had not been known in the memory of man: Great 
ſums were yearly raiſed, by their care and zcal, tor ferviag the plantations bet- 
ter than had ever yet been done: A ſpirit of zeal and piety appeared in our 
chuches, and at ſacrament, beyond the example of former tunes. In one 
reſpect it was acknowledged the church was in danger ; there was an evil ſpi- 
rit and a virulent temper ſpread among the clergy ; there were many indecent 
ſermons preached on public occaſions, and thoſe hot clergymen, who were 
not the moſt regular in their lives, had railed factions in many dioceles againſt 
their biſhops : Theſe were dangers created by thoſe very men, who filled the 
nation with this out cry againſt imaginary ones, while their own conduct pte 
duced real and threatening dangers. Burget, Vol. II. p. 435. 

| | a | However 
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ever been known ; and that we had a fair proſpe& of bring- 
ing the war to a happy concluſion, to the immortal honour ot 
the preſent age, and to the inexpreſſible benefit and ſafety of 
poſterity. Wherefore for men to raiſe groundleſs jealouſies, 
at this time of day, could mean no leſs than an intention to 
embroil us at home, and to defeat all thoſe glorious deſigns 
abroad.” The debate being at length over, the queſtion 
was put, Whether the church of England was in danger ? 
which, upon a diviſion, was carried in the negative by a ma- 
jority of ſixty- one voices againſt thirty; and then their lord- 
ſhips made the following vote, viz. © Reſolved by the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, that the church of England, as by 
law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from the extremeſt danger 
by king William III. of glorious memory, is now, by God's 
bleſſing, under the happy reign of her majeſty, in a moſt 
ſafe and flouriſhing condition ; and that whoever goes about 
to ſuggeſt and infinuate that the church is in danger under 
her majeſty's adminiſtration, is an enemy to the queen, the 
church, and the'kingdom*.” 

The next day, December 7, the lords ſent a meſſage to 
the commons, to acquaint them with their proceedings, and 
to defire their concurrence to their reſolution in relation to 
the church. Whereupon the queſtion was put the day fol- 
lowing, Whether they ſhould conſider of that meflage in a 
committee, or in a full houſe? It being carried for the lat- 
ter, by a majority of two hundred and twenty-two voices 
againſt one hundred and fixtv-one, Mr. Bromley opened the 
debate with a ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured to prove the 
church to be in danger, by the ſame arguments that had 
been inſiſted on in the houſe of peers, ſuch as, © The power 
of the preſbyterians in Scotland, where the church of England 
was not ſo much as tolerated : The abſence of the next pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſor, in caſe of the queen's demiſe : The want of 
an act againſt © Occaſional conformity :* The encreale of 
preſbyterian ſchools and ſeminaries : Profaneneſs, immorality, 
and irreligion : And the act of Security paſſed in Scotland: 
To which he added another, viz. the abuſe and ill diſpenſa— 
tion of her majeſty's late bounty to the clergy.” Sir John 
Packington, who ſpoke on the ſame fide, urged the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the preſs, and the great number of libels, which 
were daily publiſhed againſt the church; the encteaſe of 
preſbyterian convenricles ; and the lords reſolution itſelf, which 
was the ſubject- matter of their debate, as proots of the church's 
being in danger; adding, “ That if the commons agrecd to 
that reſolve, the ſame would, in ſome meaſure, have the 
force of an act of parliament, which would be a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of ill miniſters of ſtate, who there- 
by might awe people into filence, in caſe the fancy ſhould 
take them to ſuppreſs epiſcopacy.” The oppottie party 
anſwered theſe arguments, and, after a long debate, the 
lords reſolution was agreed to by a majority of two 
hundred and twelve againit a hundred and fixty ; and, on 
the 14th of December, the commons agreed likewiſe with 
the lords in an addreſs to the queen, containing the reſolu— 
tion relating to the church, “ beſeeching her withal, to take 
effectual meaſures for making the reſolution public; and 
alſo for puniſhing the authors and ſpreaders of the ſeditious 
and ſcandalous reports of the church being in danger.” The 


However this reſolution was oppoſed by many lords, who entered the 
following reaſons for diflenting from it: Firſt, © Becauſe they conceived there 
might be dangers to the church always impending on ſeveral accounts: That 
the prayers ſet forth to be uſed on the folemn fait-days, under the head of * a 
prayer for unity, imploring, God Almighty's grace, that every body may 
ſeriouſly lay to heart the great danger we are in by our unhappy divitions, 
ſhewed plainly, that, in the opinion of the compilers of that form of prayer, 
and in her majeſty's judgment, who commanded it to be uſed in all the 
churches and chapels throughout England and Wales, there were very many 
dangers,” Secondly, “ They conceived the church in danger from a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, which, though under her majeſty's ſovereignty, during 
her lite, had not yet been induced to ſettle the ſame ſucceſſion to the crown, 
as was ettablithed in this kingdom in the proteſtant line; but that, on the 
contrary, that jucceſſion had been abrogated by the * act of ſecurity, which, 
with ſeveral other acts paſſed in that kingdom, had been judged by this houte 
to be dangerous to the preſent and future peace of this kingdom.“ Thirdly, 
They conceived there might be very great dangers to the chuſch for want of a 
law to prevent any perſons whatſoever from holding any offices of truſt and 
authority, both in church and ſtate, who were not conttantly of the commu— 
nion of the church eſtabliſhed by law ; and therefore on the account of the 
unhappy divittons in point of religious and divine worſhip, as alſo on the ac- 
count of the calamities of the age, in the tov public and common difowning 
any religion at all, the church might be in danger,” Fourthly, “ Though 
they had an entire confidence in her majeſty's zeal and piety to the church, 
they durſt not, in duty to her majeſty, and the ſervice of the government, 
Concemn all uch as might have fears, in relation to the preſervation of the 
church and ſafety of the crown.” And, fifthly, “ being Aerel; convinced, 
that theſe reaſons, among others mentioned in the debate, were ſufficient to 
juſtify their fears, they conceived that it was not a proper way fo prevent 
dangers, by voting there are none.” Theſe reaſons were ligned by the fol- 
Towing peers, | 


Duke of Buckingham, Lord Craven, 
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queen anſwered, © That ſhe would freely comply vin 


addreſs, and was very well pleaſed to find both toute, ;,,* 
ward to join with her in putting a ſtop to theſe nagen, 
ports.” And, according to the defire of both toy, . 
queen, on the 20th of December, ordered a pro,, 
iffued out, for making their? Reſolution ” public; and 
covering the author of *the memorial of the church of Engl 
and apprehending David Edwards, a profeſſed papiſt cb 
upon oath to be the printer aud publiſher of that 111,15 

The queen came, the next day, to the houſe of 11-4, 
among other bills, gave the royal aſſent to the lande 
and alſo to an act for the naturalization of the mot 
princeſs Sophia, -* electreſs and ducheſs dowag 
and the iſſue of her body; which done, ſhe nave x {,... 
to both houſes, wherein ſhe took notice of * the unarin; +. ,; 
their proceedings, and of the good diſpolition they had . 
towards an union with Scotland; and returned the comes 
thanks tor the great diſpatch of this ſeafonable füge 
doubting but after the receſs, they would return wich! 
ſame good diſpoſitions to give all poſſible diſpatch to the nh 
lic affairs ſtill depending.” The commons, having re{,,; 
to preſent an addreſs of thanks for this ſpeech adjourned ee 
ſelves to the 7th of January following. 

[1705-0] As ſoon as the commons met again, they tet 
* togive the thanks of their houſe to the duke of Marlbory, 7 
for his great ſervices performed to her majeſty and the nn 
in the laſt campaign, and for his prudent negotiations wh 
her allies:” And they appointed a committee for that Pur 
poſe, who having attended the duke, he laid, “ He wiz v 
ſenſible of the great honour, that was done him by ths 
meſſage, that he could not have the leaſt concern at the n. 
flections of any private malice, while he had the {atis{:&ign 
of finding his faithful endeavours to ſerve the queen, and the 
kingdom, ſo favourably accepted by the houſe of commons," 
That next day, Mr. Secretary Hedges acquainted 
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ed the houſe 
« That her majeſty, in purſuance of the addrefs of both 
houſes, had put out a proclamation, in which was an cn 
courageinent for the diſcovery of the author of the © memoria 
of the church of England, &c.“ The printer of which book 
being now in cuſtody, and other perſons examincd, in whole 
depolitions there appeared the names of 1ome members of this 
houſe ; her majelty's tenderneſs for any thing, which had thine 
appearance of the privileges of this houſe, had inclined beet 
to command him to acquaint this houſe, before the direct ih. 
any further proceedings in that examination.“ Upon this 1! 
commons reſolved, “ That an addreſs of thanks be presented 
to her majeſty, for her tender regard to the privileges of tai 
houſe ; and to defire, that the would be plcaied to give or 
for the further examination into the authors of the libel men 
tioned in ber paſſage.“ Which addreſs being prelented, th 
queen anſwered, ** That ſhe was glad to find this houle 
preſs ſo much reſentment againſt the libel mentioned in! 
meſlage, and took very kindly the confidence the houſe re 
poſed in her, which ſhe would make the belt uſe ot tor tt 
advantage of the public.” | 
It is to be obſerved, that, on the 15th of January, Dan 
Edwards, printer of the Memorial,“ who had a long tm 
abſconded, and was left without any ſupport by the pat 
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Lord Chandos, 
Lord Gueiniey, 
Earl ot Thanet, 
Earl of Scaridalc, 
Eml of Rocheſter, 
Lord Conway, 
Lord Howard of Efcrick, 
Henry, Bithop of Londui, 
Duke of Leeds, 
Lord Guildtord, 
Earl of Abingdon, 


Lord Haveiihams 


Earl of Northampton, 

Earl of Cqernirvon, 

Earl of Weymouth, 

Lord Oſborn, 

Earl of Denbigh, 

Dr. George Hooper, biſhop 
oft Bath and Wells, 

Lord Granville, 

Duke of Beautort, 

Earl of Winchelſca, 

Earl of Nottinghain, 

Lord North and Grey, 

Earl ot Angletea, 
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The lord Haverſham proteſted only for the firſt, ſecond, 
ſons. The archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of St. Aſaph, the cal 
and the lord Leigh were of the thirty, who voted againſt the f. are 
did not enter their proteſt; and the archbiſhop of Vork and the bah 
Rocheſter proteited afterwards. 

» In the debates of this ſeſſion ſome ſevere remarks were made on 0 oY 
in power, December 19. the regency-bill ingroſſed from the ore n Ml 
An act for the better ſecurity ot her majeſty's perion and gon 
of the ſucceſſion to the crown of England in the proteſtant luc, being : 
ſecond tune; a debate roſe thereupon, wherein Charles Cetar 1 
tor the borough of Hertford, faid, among other things, „That gt * 
noble lord, without whoſe advice the queen did nothing, who, 15 of St 
reign, was known to keep a conſtant correſpondence with the 2 * * 
Getmams.“ This being a ſevere reflection on the lord-trcafatel, M. 24 
were directed to be ſet down in writing at the table, upon v bes 0 "ba 
endeavoured to excuſe himſelf ; angybeing withdrawn, after 4 Gl 
it was refolved, „That the ſaid words were highly diſhonourabie . 4 
jeſty's perſon and government; and that the ſaid Charles glial, C 
tor his ſaid ofteuce, committed priſoner to the Tower. | 0 
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e employed him, was, by his own conſent, taken into 
Y aſtody of a {tate meſſenger, upon promiſe in writing from 
Kr, ſecretary Harley, That he ſhould have his pardon, 
vided be diſcovered the author or authors of that pam- 
» Three days after, being examined before the ſame 
he pretended he could fix it upon three gentlemen, 
bers of the houſe of commons, Mr. Pooley, Mr. Ward, 
La fir Huwphrey Mackworth ; and related, that a woman 
mac, with another barefaced, brought the manuſcript 
bim, and made a bargain with him to have two hundred and 
C.. printed copies of it, which he delivered to four porters, 
Ian to bim by the perſons concerned, But though the wo- 
Dun, who came to Edwards's without a maſk, and ſome of 
D. porters, were found aut, and taken up, yet it was impoſ- 
Bie to carry on the diſcovery any farther ; which gave occa- 
oa member of the houle of commons, Mr. Pooley, to 
hat it was not uſual to accuſe members of their houſe 
4 heing concerned in any thing to the prejudice of the go- 
E-rnment, without naming their names. 

After this, the commons proceeded with great chearfulneſs 
che diſpatch of the public buſineſs; and, on the 16th of 
Fbruaty, the queen came to the houle of pecrs, and gave 
de royal aſſent to leveral money bills; after which ſhe made 
b ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe thanked the commons 
a particular, © for perfecting ſo great ſupples in ſo ſhort a 
IMC. 

05 the 23d of the ſame month, the commons proceeded to 
e into turther conſideration the accounts of the revenues 
nd debts, ever fince the queen's acceſſion to the crown, and 
loved, That it appeared to this houſe, that the public 
wenues granted or ariſen, ſince her majeſty's happy accel- 
don to the crown, had been duly applied to the advancement 
f the public credit, and for the advantage and honour of the 
pation,” 

The commons went on in creating funds for the ſupplies, 
which they had voted for the next year. And the nation 
43 ſo well ſatisfied with the government, and the conduct 
affairs, that a fund being created for two millions and a 
alt by way of annuities for ninety-nine years, at fix and a 
daf per cent, at the end of which the capital was to fink, 
he whole ſum was ſubſcribed in a very few days. At the 
kane time, the duke of Marlborough propoſed the advance 
fa ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds to the emperor, for 
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branch of the emperor's revenue in Sileſia at eight per cent, 
id the capital to be repaid in eight years. The nation ſo 
bounded both in money and zeal, that this was likewiſe ad- 
anced in a very few days. Our armics, as well as our allics, 
rere every where punctually paid, The credit of the nation 
s never raiſed ſo high in any age, nor ſo ſacredly maintain- 
d. The treaſury was as exact and as regular in all payments, 
ps my private banker could be. It is true, a great deal of 
bone) went out ef the kingdom in ſpecie. That, which 
bantained the war in Spain, was to be ſent thither in that 
Euner, the way by bills of exchange not being yet opened. 
The trade with Spain and the Weſt Indies, which formerly 
brought great returns of money, was now ſtopped, By this 
Means, there grew to be a ſenſible want of money over the 
mon. This was in a great meaſure ſupplied by the cur- 
icy of Exchequer bills and bank notes. And this lay 
obvious to the diſaffeted party, that they were often at- 
mpting to blaſt, at leaſt to diſparage this paper- credit: But 
t was ſtill kept up. It raiſed a juſt indignation in all, who 
da true love to their country, to ſee ſome uſing all poſhble 
I:inuds to ſhake the adminiſtration, which, notwithſtanding 
lie difficulties at home and abroad, was much the beſt, that 
been in the memory of man, and was certainly not only 
j to the ſubjects in general, but gentle even towards thoſe, 
do were endeavouring to undermine it. 
On the 27th of February, a petition of the gentry and 
gy of the ſouth parts of Lancathire, at their monthly 
pup, on the 12th, in the borough of Wigan, for ſupprel- 
g Protaneneſs and immorality, was preſented to the houſe, 
mylaning of ſeveral grievances they laboured under from 
1 Picfts, Romiſh gentry, and popiſh emiſſaries, and pray- 
bor redreſs and relief. After the reading of this petition, 
ty vnanimouſly reſolved to addreſs the queen, 25 that ſhe 
Wid be pleaſed to iſſue out her royal proclamation for the 
mn, in execution the laws in force againſt all ſuch perſons, 
by or ſhould endeavour to pervert her majeſty's ſubjects 
© Poptth religion :” And they ordered, that a bill be 
N for making more effectual the act of the eleventh 
No is late majeſty's reign, © for the further preventing 
L Ar of popery.” This bill was accordingly preſented 
day by fir James Montague, and read the firſt time; 


*% the 24 of March, the lords read a petition of Joſeph Boone, mer- 
n behalf of himſelf and many other inhabitants of the province of 


ENGLAND; 


the uſe of prince Eugene, and the ſervice of Italy, upon a 
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and, on the 1ſt of March, the commons gave it a ſecond 
reading, and went through it in a grand committee. By the 
act, paſled in the latter end of the late reign, it was provided, 
* That all papiſts ſhould, within fix months, after they had 
reached the age of eighteen, take the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, or declare theinſelves proteſtants; in default 
whereot, their eſtates were to go to the next heirs, being 
proteſtants.“ Now this clauſe was fo lamely exprefled, that 
the Roman catholics found two ways to evade it. Firſt, 
there being in all families a gradation of age among the ſeve— 
ral heirs to the ſame eſtates, it happened, that though the 
perſon, who was come to the age of eighteen, did not take 
the oaths preſcribed by the law, yet the title of proteſtant 
heir remained undecided, as long as any next popiſh heir was 
under age. Secondly (and this was the main inconvenience) it 
lying by that clauſe upon the next heir to him, who at the 
age of eighteen refuſed to declare himſelf a proteſtant, to 
prove, that he had not made that declaration, it was impoſ- 
ible for the next heir to prove ſuch a negative. Now, to 
make that clauſe binding and effectual, it was enacted in this 
bill, “ Thar all papiſts and reputed papiſts ſhould, within 
ſix months after they had reached the age of eighteen, not 
only declare themſelves proteſtants, but -prove alſo, that 
they had made ſuch a declaration.” This alarmed all of that 
religion, ſo that they made very powerful (or to follow the 
raillery of that time) weighty interceſſions with the conſider— 
able men of the houſe of commons. The court looked on, 
and {ſeemed indifferent in the matter; yet it was given out, 
that ſo ſevere a law would be very unreaſonable, when the 
nation was in alliance with ſo many princes of that religion ; 
and that it mult leſſen the force of the queen's interceſſion in 
tavour of the proteſtants, who lived in the dominions of thoſe 
princes. The proceeding ſeemed rigorous, and not ſuited to 
the gentleneſs, which the chriſtian religion ſo particularly 
recommended, and was contrary to the maxims of liberty of 
conſcience and toleration, that were then in great vogue. It 
was anſwered, that the dependence of thoſe of that religion 
on a foreign juriſdiction, and at preſent on a foreign pre- 
tender to the crown, put them out of the caſe of other ſub- 
jects, who might differ from the eſtabliſhed religion, ſince 
there ſeemed to be good reaſon to conſider them as enemies 
rather than as ſubjects. But the application was made in io 
effectual a manner, that the bill was let fall; for, on the 24 
of March, when fir James Montague was to report to the 
houſe the amendments made to the bill by the grand commit- 
tee, the duke of Norfolk, the chick among the Roman 
catholics in England, petitioned, ** That he might be heard 
by his council for explanation of ſome words in the bill, and 
for ſuch relief to him, as to the houſe ſhould ſeem meet.” 
Upon the reading of this petition, the commons ordered, 
that the duke of Norfolk be heard by his council, as to the 
property in the office of carl-marſhal of England only. But, 
his council not being then ready, the houſe heard fir James 
Montague's report, and then ordered the bill, with the amend- 
ments, to be engroſſed. Two days after, the bill was read 
the third time, and ſeveral other amendments were made to 
it; after which the queſtion was put, * that the bill do paſs?” 
This occaſioned a great debate, wherein colonel Godfrey, 
Mr. Boſcawen, and Mr. Aſgil endeavoured to ſhew the in- 
juſtice of ſuch a law, urging, that, befides the offence it 
would give to the Roman catholic princes in alliance with the 
nation, it would look as if they approved the perſecution 
exerciſed by the French king and other cathoiic princes 
againſt their proteſtant ſubjects. Ar laſt the bill was rejected 
by a majority of one hundred and ninetcen againſt forty-three. 
And, though the lords had made ſome ſteps towards ſuch a 
bill, yet fince they ſaw what fate it was like to have in the 
houſe of commons, inſtead of proceeding further in it, 
they diſmifled that matter with an addreſs to the queen, 
on the 14th of March, ** That a more watchful eye 
ſhould be had over the Britiſh prieſts and papiſts for the 
future; and, for that purpoſe, that a diſtin and parti— 
cular account ſhould be raken of all papiſts and reputed 
papiſts in the kingdom, with their reſpective qualities, eſtates, 
and places of abode ; and that the ſeveral accounts of theſe 
enquiries be laid before their houſe at the next ſeſſion of 
parliament.” To this addreſs the queen anſwered, That 
ſhe was fully convinced, that the inſolent behaviour of the 
papiſts had made what their lordthips adviſed neceſſary 
to be done for the ſafety of her perſon and government, and 
the welfare of her people; and that ſhe would give the neceſ- 
ſary orders for every thing their lordſhips defired.” But 
whatever orders were given, they were very negligently ex- 
ecuted *. 

There was a project ſet on foot at this time by the lord 


Carolina, and London merchants gag thither: Upon which, the lord 
Granville, palatine of the province of Carolina, having deſired to mrs 
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Halifax, for putting the records and public offices of the 

kingdom in better order. He had, in a former ſeſſion, moved 
the lords to ſend ſome of theit number to vie the records in 
the Tower, which were in great diſorder, and in a vihble 
decay, for want of ſome more officers, and by the neglect 
of thoſe employed. The lords, in their report, propoſed 
ſome regulations for the future, which have been fince fol- 
lowed ſo effectually (though at a conſiderable charge, by 
creating ſeveral new officers) that the nation has reaped the 
benefit of all this very ſenfibly. But lord Hallifax carried 
this proje& much farther. The famous library, collected by 
fir Robert Cotton, and continued down in his family, was 
perhaps the greateſt collection of manuſcripts relating to the 
public, that any nation in Europe could ſhew. The late 
owner of it, fir John Cotton, had by his will left it to the 
public, but in tuch words, that it was rather ſhut up, than 
made any way uſeful : and, indeed, it was to be ſo carefully 
preſerved, that none could be the better for it, Lord Halli- 
fax therefore moved the houſe of lords to intreat the queen, 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to buy Cotton-Houſe, which ſtood 
juſt between the two houſes of parliament ; fince ſome part 
of that ground would furniſh them with many uſeſul rooms, 
and there would be enough left for building a noble ſtructure 
for a library; to which, befides the Cotton library and the 
queen's library, the royal ſociety, who had a very good one 
at Greſham college, would remove and keep their aſſemblics 
there, as ſoon as it was made convenient for them. This 
was a great deſign, which that lord who ſer it on foot, ſeemed 
reſolved to carry on till it was finiſhed. Had that been done 
it wou!d have been of great advantage to the learned world, 
as well as an honour to the queen's reign. 

The lord Sommers likewiſe made a motion in the houſe of 
lords, to corre& ſome of the proceedings in the common law 
and in chancery, which were both dilatory and very chargea- 
ble. He began the motion with ſome inſtances, that were 
more conſpicuous and groſs; and he managed the matter ſo, 
that both the lord keeper and judges concurred with him, 
though it paſſes generally for a maxim, that judges ought 
rather to enlarge than contract their juriſdiction. A bill 
paſſed the houie of lords, which began a reformation of pro- 
ccedings at law; but, when it went through the commons, 
it was viſible, that the intereſt of under officers, clerks, and 
attornies, whoſe gains were to be leſſened by this bill, was 
more conſidered than the intereſt of the nation itſelf. Several 
clauſes, how beneficial ſoever, to the ſubject, which touched 
on their profit, were left out by the commons. Bur what 
fault ſoever the lords might have found with theſe alterations, 
yet to avoid all diſputes with the commons, they agreed to 
their amendments. 

There was another general complaint made of the private 
acts of parliament, that patled through both houſes too eaſily, 
and in to great a number, that it took up a great part of the 
ſeſſion to examine them, even in that curſory way, that was 
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his council, the ſame was granted, and the further debate of this affair put off 
till the th of that month. Their lordſlups, having then heard what the lord 
Crranville's council had to offer in his behalf, came to theſe two reſolutions : 
Firit, © That it is the opinion of this houſe, that the act of the aſſcinbly of 
Carolina lately paſſed there, and fince ſigned and ſcaled by John lord Gran- 
ville, palatine, for himiclt, and for the lord Carteret, and the lord Craven, 
and by fir John Colleton four of the proprietors of that province, in order 
to the ratifying of an act entitled, * an act for the eſtabliſhment of religious 


worſhip in this province, according to the church of England, and for the 


erecting of churches, for the public worſhip of God, and alſo for the mainte- 
nance of miniſters, and the building convenient houſes for them,” fo far 
forth as the fame relates to the eſtabliſhing a commiſſion for the diſplacing the 
re*tors or miniſters of the churches there, is not warranted by the charter granted 
to the proprietors of that colony as being not conſonant to reaſon, repugnant 
to the laws of this realm, and defructive to the conſtitution of the church of 
England.* Secondly, “ That it is the opinion of this houſe, that the act of 
affembly in Carolina, entitled, © an act for the more effectual preſervation of 
the government of this province, by requitiug all perſons, that ſhall hereafter 
be choſen members of the commons houſe of aſl:mbly and fit in the ſame, 
to take the oaths, and ſubſcribe the declaration appointed by this act, and to 
conform to the religious worſhip in this province, accordivg to the charch of 
England, to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, according to the 
rights and uſage of the {aid church,” lately paſſed there, and ſigned and ſealed 
by ſohn lord Granville, palatine, for himſelf and the lord Craven, and alf» 
for the lord Carteret, and by fir John Colleton, four of the roprictors of 
that province, in order to the ratifying of it, is founded upon falſity in matter 
of tact, is repuguant to the laws of England, contrary to the charter granted 
to the proprietors of that colony, is an encouragement to atheiſm and irreli- 
gion, b Ueltiiictive to wade, and tends to the depopulating and ruining the 
{1:4 proviace,” "Theſe reſolutions being lud before the queen in an addreſs, 
wherem their lordthips * befonght her majeſty to deliver the ſaid province 
trom the arbitrary opprefions, under which they lay, and to order the authors 
thercot to be proſecuted according to law ;” the queen told them, * That 
ſhe was very tenfible of what great conſequence the plantations were to Eng- 
nch, and the wonla do all in her power to relieve her ſubjects in Carolina, 
aud to protect them in their juſt rights.“ P. R. H. L. II. 

Pacre were allo ſome regulations made this ſeſſion about ſeamen; which 
were mierted uu bill lor the encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen. This bill 
was brought i, becauſe about twelve thouſand ſailors were watited at this 
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ſubject to many inconveniencies. The fees, that mu 
for theſe to the ſpeakers aud clerks of both houſes, |..." 
them to favour and promote them, The lord Sommer; 2 
fore propoſed a proper regulation ih that matter, T 
keeper Cowper did indeed very grneroufly obſttug th 
private bills, as much as his predeceſſor Wright had ,, 
moted them. He did another thing of a great ex... 
On the firſt day of the year, it became a cuſtom for jj , 
who practiſed in chancery, to offer a new-year's gif 125 | 
Jord, who had the great ſcal. Theſe grew to be fo h 
able, that they amounted to fifreen hundred pounds 2 
On the new year's day of this year, which was ti; 5 
fignified to all thoſe, who, according to cuſion, ye... 
pected to come with their preſents, that he wovid red 
none, but would break that cuſtom. He thought ii ok 
like the inſinuating themſelves into the favour of the cg... 
and that if it was not- bribery, yet it came too near ir. ..} 
looked too like it. This contributed not a little to the rai. 
ing his character; and he managed the court of Chi. 
cery With 1mpartial juſtice and great diſpatch, and was vu 
uſeful to the houſe of lords in the promoting of buſine(; "4 

On the 19th of March the queen came to the bout. 
peers, and having given the royal aflent to ſeventeen public 
acts, and fifty three private ones, ſhe made the 7 
ſpeech to both houſes: 


*# 


4 * 
3 


tolloa ing 
3 


„ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


"Y EING now come to a cloſe of this ſeſllon, | 2m +4 
| return you my thanks tor baving brought tf 0 (new 
dily to a good concluſion, eſpecially for the wife and che 
tual proviſion made to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceffion in tn 
kingdom, and the great advances on your part, towards pry, 
curing the like ſettlement in the Kingdom of Scotland, aud! 
happy union of both nations. 

„am very well pleaſed likewiſe with the Reps you has 
made for the amendment of the law, and the better advance: 
ment of juſtice. 


«© I muſt again repeat ta you, gentlemen of the hau{: gf 
commons, that I am extremely ſenfthle of the diſpatch 30 
have given to the public ſupplies. I affure you, I vill 
very careful, that they may be applied in the moſt efcciud 
manner for our common intereſt. 


© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ At the opening of this parliament, I recommended, 
with great earneſtnefs, an entire union of minds and alle 
tions among all my ſubjects, and a fincere endeavour tg 
avoid and extinguiſh all occaſions of diviſions and animoſity, 
I am much plcated to find, how entirely your ſentiments has 
agreed with mine. Your unanimity and zeal, which J has 


time to man the fleet, and was perfected and paſſed both houſes in tour dg 
The refolutions m the bill were as follow: 

I. That, in order to the ſpeedy and more compleat manning ot her ms 
jeſty's navy for the year 1706, the juſtices of the peace and other civil! 
giſtrates throughout the ſeveral counties, ridings, cities, towns, and peach 
within the kingdam ot England, dominion of Wales, and town ol Beru 
upon *'Fweed, be empowered and directed forthwith to make, or caute 19.3 
made, ſtrict and diligent ſearch for all ſuch ſeamen, or ſca-faring men, &. 
hid, and are not in her majeſty's ſervice. 

II. That the juſtices, and other civil magiſtrates, do take up, fend 7 
duct, and convey, or cauſe to be taken up, feat, conducted, ud con 
all ſuch ſeamen or ſea-faring men, to be delivered to ſuch pettoiis, « 
be appointed to receive the fame. | = 

III. That a penalty be inflicted upon every perſon, who ſhall pretune* 
harbour or conceal ſuch ſcamen er fea-faring men. h 4 

IV. That a reward be given to every perſon, who ſhall diſcover aud 
up, ſuch ſeamen or ſea-faring men, as atoretaid, the fame to be Gitter 
and paid to every fuch diſcoverer or perſon, ſo taking up ſuch tame! a 
faring men reſpectively, out of the money given for the fervice of tw"): 
V. That conduct money be allowed for conveying and fubaiting iu“ 
men and ſea-faring men, according to the preſent uſage of the navy 

VI. That, for the encouragement of the ſervice, every ama, wo 
be turned over trom one ſhip to another, thall be paid his wages, „ch 14 
appear to be due to him in the ſhip, from which he was turned ee 
ſuch ſhip, to which he ſhall be turned over, do go to 1e3, chhet u , 
by a ticket, which ſhall entitle him to an immediate payment 

VII. That ſuch able-bodied landmen, who are liable to be raiſed * 
recruiting her majeſty's land- forces and marines, be raiſed for tne s, 
the like manner, and delivered to ſuch perfons, who fhall be append 
receive the ſame. Aud they ordered, that the committee, fo w __ 
for the encouragement and encreaſe of ſeamen, and for the better an" 1. E 
manning her majeſty's fleet, and for making provition for ne Big 1 
orphans of all ſuch, as ſhall be flam or drowned in her melt) How 100 
for the ſupport of trade, was committed, have power t» 3 . 
clanſes purſuant to theſe refolutions ; and that it be an inſtruction ch 
mittee, that thev have power tfYeccive a clauſe for ditcnargns | deliver 
men, and other intolvent perſons, as are in priſon {oc debt, ans ©* 
them into het majeity's ſervice on board the fleet. 


* 110 tu 


bel 


obſerve | 


„„ 


erred, with great ſatisfaction, throughout this whole ſeſ- 
againſt every thing, that tends towards ſedition, doth 
E och diſcourage all ſuch attempts for the future, and 
| * ſuch an example to the whole kingdom, that, when 
p e teturned into your ſeveral countries, I doubt not but 
* fnd the effects of it every where; and I aſſure my- 
| $66 will make it your buſineſs and care to improve and 
A that good work you have fo far advanced here; and 
" ntinving to ſhew a juſt diſlike of all factions and turbu— 
I. ccoceedings, and reſolving to diſcountenance the en- 
22 of them, you will ſoon make the whole kingdom 
.de of the good effect of fo prudent and happy a con- 


£ 
— 
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{ = the lord-keeper prorogued the parliament to the 21ſt 
7 May following. 

Thus this ſeſhon of parliament came to a very happy con- 
fon, There was in it the beſt harmony within both houſes, 
ad between them, as well as with the crown; and it- was 
Le beſt applauded in the city of London, over the whole 
Lion, and indeed over all Europe, of any ſeſſion of thoſe 
mes. And when it was confidered, that this was the firſt of 
be three, ſo that there were to be two other ſeſſions of the 
Ine members, it gave an univerſal ſatisfaction, both to the 
People at home, and our allies abroad, and afforded a pro- 
Iect of a happy end, that would be put to this devouring 
| nr, in all probability before the concluſion of the parliament. 
his gave an ine xpteſſible ſatisfaction to all, who loved their 
tountry and religion, and who now hoped, that there was in 
jew a good and ſafe peace. | 

With the new parliament, a new convocation alſo met at 
Paul's, October 15th. The Latin ſermon was preached 
De. Stanhope, but Dr. Binks carried it from him for pro- 
xutor, and was preſented by the dean of Chriſt-Church, 
bis convocation was Choſen as the former had been, and the 
members, that were ill-affected, were ſtill prevailed on to 
tome vp, and to continue in an expenſive, but uſeleſs attend- 
cc in town. The upper houſe ſoon agreed in an addrels to 
the queen, containing humble thanks for her affectionate care 
for the church of England, as eſtabliſned by law, from her 
rſt accelſion to the throne to this day. And then they added 
thus, by way of harmony with the two houſes of parliament: 
„We are exceedingly gricved, that any of your ſubjects 
ſhould be ſo ungratetul and unworthy, as once to ſuggeſt, 
that our church can be in danger,” for want of ſuch ſup— 
port and encouragement in your majeſty's reign, as may make 
It flouriſh in your own. time, and leave it ſecure after you. 
And, although it is no new thing for deſigning men to prot- 
mute the vencrable name of the church to the ſervice of their 
dun private ends, yet we think it very ſtrange, that any 
ſhould be found ſo extrewely weak and undutitul as to be 
deluded by theſe groundleſs clamours, when they have been 
ſo often and fo publicly confuted by your royal word and 
ions; and when the happy ſtate of the church of England 


forzign churches are endeavouring to accommodate them- 
ſ{ves to our liturgy and conſtitution. To infinuate that the 
church is in davger* under theſe circumſtances, and againſt all 
teteſli monies and aſſurances of your roy al care and protection, 
tn proceed from nothing but prejudice, mrereſt, and ambition. 
We humbly crave leave to exprets our jult reſentinent of the 
"dignity of all ſuch ſuggeſtions' not only as falſe and 
proundleſs in themſelves, but chiefly as they are diſhonour— 
ble refleEtions upon your royal pro:niſes ſor the ſupport of the 
church, and upon your princely wiſdom in chuſing the moſt 
proper and effectual meaſures to that end. We beg leave 
allo, in a deep ſenſe of your majeſty's goodneſs, and an entire 
dependence upon your royal word, to expreſs our great joy 
nd ſatisfaction in the flouriſhing condition of the church 
Under your moſt auſpicious government. We are ſure it will 
Unays be in your will to ſupport and protect it; and that the 
llrattions, which theſe groundleſs jealouſics are intended to 
ſe, may never put it out of your power, we promiſe to uſe 
wr utmoſt endeavours to diſcountenance them, and, in our 
fNeral ſtations, to defend and preſerve inviolably, fo far as 
m us lies, the doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of our 
church, as by law eſtabliſhed; and to promote peace and 
nity amongſt your ſubjects; praying earneſtly for your ma— 
"Y's long and proſperous reign over us, as, under the 
wine providence, the greateſt bleſſing and ſecurity that 
Eder church or ſtate can enjoy.” 

Vhen this addreſs was communicated to the lower houſe, 
Mey refuſed to join in it, but would give no reaſon for their 
het» and the majority carried it for drawing up one of 

d. A committee was appointed, and the dean of 


'2 Mrilt-Church, at their next meeting, reported an wholly 
Jer | | 


O F 


8/0 much obſerved and eſteemed abroad, that ſeveral of the 
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new form, which contained thanks to her majeſty for he" 
great zeal tor the church, and tender affection to it, but ex- 
prefled not that full ſatisfaction as to the ſafety of the church, 
and that indignation againſt ſuch as repreſented her to be in 
danger, as appeared in that which came down from the upper 
houſe, This new addreſs was carried up by the prolocutor, 
November 19. The archbiſhop made anſwer in writing, that 
they could not receive their addreſs, but required them to 
go back to their houſe, and conſider the addreſs ſent down to 
them, and either agree to it, or bring up their exceptions 
againſt it in writing. 

Some of the lower houſe, when they returned, were for 
doing this ; But the majority in two meetings agreed, that 
ſuch notice be taken of thoſe words in the meſſage from the 
upper houſe, * We cannot receive the addreſs you have of- 
f-red to us, as to affirm, and effectually aflert their right, of 
baving what they offered to the upper houle received by his 
grace and their lordſhips: That it was proper for the houſe 
in their anſwer to ſay, that they conceived their lordſhips re- 
fuſal was an infringement of that right: That it is not a ne- 
ceflary duty of the lower houſe to re-confider, when their 
lordſhips require it, what they have declared to their lord— 
ſhips they have maturely conſidered, and cannot join in it. 
That the lower houſe, notwithſtanding their lordſhips ex— 
pectation, expreſſed in their metlage, was till at liberty to 
diſagree, without offering their exceptions : However, they 
agreed to re-conſider the addreſs of the lords, and to lay be- 
tore them the ſubſtance of the reſolutions foregoing. They 
allo agreed, not to depart from their former retolution of not 
Joining with their lordſhips in their addreſs; and afterwards, 
not to carry up any exceptions to their lordſhips addreis ; but 
to ſignify to them, that it is the undoubted right of the 
lower houſe to have the paper they preſented received by 
their lordſhips, and that tiey hoped they would be ſatisfied 
upon peruſing it; And that the lower houſe entirely confided 
in her wajeſty's zeal for the church of England, and an 
hearty deteſtation of all perſons, that ſhould endeavour to 
raiſe any jealoufics concerning it. And, purſuant to theſe 
relolutions, a paper was carried from the lower to the upper 
houſe, on December 1. 

The lower houſe thus refuſing, either to agree to the ad— 
dreſs, or to offer their objections, the addrets was let fall; 
and upon that a ſtop was put to all further communication 
between the two houſes, The lower houſe went on in their 
former practice of intermediate ſeſſions, in which they began 
to enter upon bufineſs, to approve. of ſome books, and to 
cenſure others; and they reſolved to proceed upon the ſame 
grounds, that factious men among them had before ſet up. 
though the falihood of their pretenficns had been evidently 
made to appear. 

On December 16, the dean of Peterborovgh proteſted 
againſt the irregularities of the lower houte : And particularly 
againſt the prolocutor's proroguing the houſe by the autho- 
rity of the houle itſelf : The pretending to a power to put the 
prolocutor into the chair before he is confirmed by the arch- 
biſhop and biſhops: The pretending to a power to give 
leave to their members to abſent themſelves, and ſubſtitute 
proxies: The electing an actuary in prejudice of the right of 
the archbiſhop : The late diſreſpectful aud undutiful carriage 
of the houſe to the archbiſhop and biſhops, in retuſing their 
addreſs to her mazeſty without making any exceptions, This 
was figned by above fifty, and the whole body was but an 
hundred and torty-five. Some were neutral, fo that very 
near one half broke off from the reſt, and fate no more with 
them. The lower houſe would not ſuffer this ptoteſtation to 
be read, and therefore it was carried to the upper, and eater- 
ed in their acts, 

Whilſt the lower houſe was deliherating how to vent their 
indignation againlt the proteſtors, a more ſenſible mortifica- 
tion enſued, The archbiſhop had prorogucd them to the 1t 
of March; by which time the queen lent a letter to him, 
dared February 25, fignitying her concern, that the diffe- 
rences in convocation were ſtill kept up, and rather encrealed 
than abated : And that the was the more ſurptized, becaute it 
had been her conſtant care and endeavour to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution of the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and 
to diſcountenance all diviſions and innovations whatſoever : 
Declaring ſhe was reſolved to maintain her ſupremacy, and 
the due ſubordination of preſbyters to biſhops, as funda» 
mental parts thereof ; and that ſhe expected, that he and his 
ſuffragans ſhould act conformably to his and her reſolution : 
and that, in ſo doing, they might be aftlured of the continu» 
ance of her favour and protection: And that neither of them 
ſhould be wanting to any of the clergy, whilſt they were true 
to the conſtitution, and dutiful to her, and their 1 
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cal ſuperiots; and preſerved ſuch a temper as became all, 
but eſpecially thoſe who were in holy orders: And ſhe re- 
quired him to communicate this to the biſhops and clergy ; 
and on March 1, to prorogue the convocation to ſuch time as 
appeared moſt convenient. On that day the archbiſhop ſent 
for the lower houſe, and read to them the queen's letter, 
with which they were ruck, for it had been carried fo ſe- 
cretly, that it was a ſurprize to them all. When they ſaw 
they were to be prorogued, they ran indecently to the door; 
and with ſome difficulty were kept in the room till the proro- 
gation was intimated to them. They went afterwards to their 
own houſe, where, though prorogued, they fate ſtill in form, 
as if they had been a houſe, but they did not venture on paſ- 
fing any vote. So factious were they, and ſo implicitly led 
by thoſe, who had got an aſcendant over them, that, though 
they had formerly ſubmitted the matters in debate to the 
queen, yet now, when ſhe declared her pleaſure, they would 
not aequieſce in it. 

An affair of the utmoſt conſequence was now in agitation. 
The uniting of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
was ever thought of ſuch importance to the wealth, ftrength, 
and tranquillity of the ifland of Great Britain, that ſeveral 
attempts were made towards it, both before and after the 
union of the two crowns, in the perſon of king James I. of 
England, and VI. of Scotland; of which attempts it will not 
be improper to give here a ſummary view. 

King Henry VIII. to bring the government of the iſland 
under one monarch, offered his daughter Mary to king James 
V. of Scotland; and, to prevent all difficulties, that might 
happen about the ſucceſſion after his death, he propoſed to 
make king James duke of York, and lord- lieutenant or deputy 

overnor of England, immediately upon the marriage. The 
Cing of Scotland was inclinable enough to fall in with that 
. advantageous propoſal ; but the French court and the popiſh 
clergy, who equally dreaded the effects of ſuch a conjunction, 
found means to prevent it. This engaged the Scots nation, 
again? their will, in a war againſt England, and occaſioned 
the defeat at Solan Moſſe; which brought their King to his 
grave, upon an apprehenſion, that his nobility had conſpired 
againſt him. 

King Edward VI. purſuing his father's deſign of an amica- 
ble union of the two kingdoms, propoſed a match betwixt 
himſelf and queen Mary of Scotland ; which had been agreed 
on in the Scots parhament in king Henry VIII's time; but the 
French and popiſh faction broke that agreement, and brought 
upon the Scots another war' with England, which ended in 
their defeat at the battle of Pinky near Muſſelburg. Not- 
withſtanding this great victory, by which the Engliſh became 
poſſeſſed of molt of the ſouth of Scotland, yet king Ed- 
ward and his council were ſo far from deſigning a conqueſt 
of Scotland, or the overthrowing of the conſtitution of that 
kingdom, that his uncle, the duke of Somerſet, protector of 
the kingdom of England, publiſhed a declaration to invite the 


Scots to amity and equality: We overcome in war (ſaid 


that declaration) and offer peace: We win holds, and of- 
fer no conqueſt: We get in your land, and offer England. 
What can be more offered than intercourſe of merchan- 
dizes, and interchange of marriages; the aboliſhing of 
all our ſuch laws, as prohibit the ſame, or might be an 
impediment to the mutual amity ? We have offered not only 
to leave the authority, name, title, right, or challenge of 
Conqueror ; but to receive that, which 1s the ſhame of men 
overcome ; to leave the name of the nation, and the glory of 
our victory, and to take the indifferent old name of Britons; 
becauſe nothing ſhould be left on our part to be offered; no- 
thing on your part unrefuſed, whereby ye might be inexcuſa— 
ble. What face has this of conqueſt ? We ſeek not to diſin— 
herit your queeh, but to make her heirs inheritors alſo of 
England. We ſeek not to take from you your laws nor cuſ- 
toms; but we ſeek to redreſs your oppreſſion.” This was a 
very generous propoſal from a Conqueror; but the popiſh 
French faction till made it ineffectual, and brought Scotland 
under a yoke of French tyranny ; which ſo much incenſed 
the Scots, that, when they ſet about the reformation, they 
deſtroyed the hierarchy from the very foundations, and re- 
duced the eceleſiaſtics (who had then one third of the king- 
dom in their poſſeſſion) to their ancient dependence upon the 
ſtate, as to their maintenance and benefices. . 

King James I. ſoon after his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, 
in March 1604, moved the parliament of England for an 
union betwixt the two kingdoms; “ That, as they were 
mace one in the head, ſo among themſelves they might be 
inſeparably conjoined, and all memory of by-paſt diviſions 
extinguiſhed.” The motion ſeemed at firſt to be generally 
well-reliſhed by both nations, whoſe reſpective parliaments 
appointed their commiſſioners; the Engliſh forty: four in 
number, and the Scots thirty. The met accordingly at 
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Weſtminſter, and agreed upon ſome articles about: 
all hoſtile laws made either in England againſt Scot; 
Scotland againſt England ; and the mutual communication ,; 
trade and commerce; reſerving the king's prerogatiye i, 5 
preferment of men to offices and honours in either kj, Fa 
The king recommended the proſecution of that hug... 
the parliament of England; but, of all the articles 


©Pealih 
nd, Or 


is 
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rect 1101 
upon by the commiſſioners, only that was enacted, gh ko 
concerned the aboliſhing of * hoftile laws.“ The king wy Jn 
extremely grieved at this; and conceiving, that the wor ho 
would more eafiiy be effected, if begun in Scotland, called, E 
parliament there. The eftates, at the King's defire, readi 2 
allowed all the articles concluded in the treaty, with z ut 

proviſo,” that the fame ſhould, in like manner, be fte * 
in the parliament of England; otherwiſe, the con clue 4 
not to have the force of a law. And it was alſo declared Ml 
That, if the union ſhould happen to take effect, the 11... * 
dom, notwithſtanding, ſhould remain an abſolute aud 4... vil 
monarchy, and the fundamental laws receive no altera“ the 
Bur, the Engliſh puritans being elated with the hopes that im 
had conceived from an union of the two nations, the c;y;c| of 
party grew jealous of them, and, inveighing againk the Sch fi 
in parliament, convocation, and pulpits, defeated all ends. for 
vours to accompliſh that union. They ſoon diſcovered jig * 
James's foible; and, knowing his inclinations to encteaſe h; and 
power, they found out other employment for him, which me 
was to advance his prerogative in Scotland, to the ſubverſys to! 
of the liberties of that kingdom both in church and ſtate, and me 
concurred with him as heartily in that, as they oppoſed hin pol 
in the union. 10 

In the reign of king Charles I. we do not find an union 1g dec 
have been once mentioned; for, the prejudices againſt the tut 
puritans ſtill encreaſing, and the church party growing Jar 
powerful at court, by the promotion of biſhop Laud to the his 
ſee of Canterbury, an ill-timed and miſtaken zeal for the tha 
church of England had fo great an aſcendant over that un. pu] 
happy prince, as to engage him with more eagerneſs than his Cel 
father to overturn the conſtitution, and endeavour a conqueſt vin 
of Scotland; which was one of the fatal clauſes of all his ton 
misfortunes. par 

Soon after the beginning of the civil wars, there was ab 
league or confederacy between the two kingdoms, which me 
continued with various interruptions for ſome years, till it Gr 
was entirely broke in 1650; when, a war breaking out be— wh 
tween the two nations, Scotland was reduced to the obedience mi; 
of the prevailing power of the houſe of commons, who fliled pu 
themſclves © the parliament of England.“ But, though Scot- m 
land was reduced, it was thought it could not be fo well le- cat 


cured, as by an union. Accordingly, after the battle of WW by 


Worceſter, the parliament appointed eight comimiſſioners to 4 
go down to Scotland, and treat with the eſtates of that king: the 
dom of an union. Twenty of thirty-two ſhites, and rairty- kir 
five of the then fifty-ſeven boroughs, agreed to the union; WM wo 
and in their aſſembly at Edinburgh, about two months alter, kir 
the reſt hKewiſe concurred. Purſuant to this agreement, 2 anc 
bill was prepared, but, before it could be finiſhed, the long int 
parliameut was turned out of doors by Cromwell, which put VI 
a ſtop to the union. In April 1653, Cromwell took the go. in 
vernment upon him; and, in December following, ſigued a tc 
inſttument, whereby, among other things, the counties, ng 
cities, and boroughs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, were in 
brought under a new regulation, with reſpect to their reprc- Wl in 


ſentatives in parliament, By this ſcheme England was to hass 
four hundred repreſentatives, Scotland thirty, and Ireland 
thirty. When England was rated at ſeventy thouſand pounds 
per month, Scotland was to pay fix thouſand pounds, and 
Ireland nine thouſand pounds, and the ſhare each county and 
borough was to pay of theſe aſſeſſments in 16 56, was ſettled, 
Theſe aſſeſſments were ſuppoſed to be about two ſhillings 0 | 
the pound, conſequently they valued the rents of England i 
eight millions and four hundred thouſand pounds, of >? 
land at ſeven hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, and ol 
Ireland at one million and eighty thouſand pounds, whict 
valuations are ſaid to have been above two thircs of the 76 
extended values. 1 
On the 12th of April 1654, Oliver publiſhed an ordinance 
for uniting Sootland with England. By this ordinance © 
powers of Aflemblies, Conventions, and Parljaments e iſh | 
land were taken away, with Wards, Servitudes, anc a 
Tenures. Theſe were aboliſhed in England after reſtoration! 
but Wards and Liverics were, in 1660, reſtored ag!" 10 bes 
land. Thus ſtood the union for ſome years, during nick 
it is ſaid, the Scots nation was never more eaſy, 297 J | 
more impartially adminiſtered. und 
At the reſtoration, every thing relating to Scot 1 
Ireland were put upon the ſame foot as before the CV! 


. . a 2 Jaſs 
The ill effects whereof were ſoon felt in many 110 
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rcularly b) the paſſing and execution of ſeveral negative acts 
elating to trade, which not only flirred up the old, but 
niſed man) new animoſities. The Scots made heavy coin- 
ſelants againſt theſe impoſitions and excluſions, but without 
109 redreſs. ; 
However, in the year 1670, the parliament of Scotland 
-,fſed an act, impowering king Charles to grant a conmmuil- 
non under the great ſeal of Scotland for ſuch perſons, as he 
(ould think fit to name, to treat with commiſſioners of Eng- 
und about the union; but with this proviſo, that nothing 
Iten agreed upon ſhould ſtand, except confirmed by the par- 
ent of Scotland. When the commiſſioners met, the king 
ent them the five following points to be confidered, as the 
Jubject-matter of the treaty; ** 1. The preſerving to either 
eingdom their laws, civil and eccleſiaſtical, entire, 2. The 
uniting of the two Kingdoms into one monarchy, under his 
majeſty, his heirs, and ſuccellors, inſeparable, 3. The re- 
ducing both parliaments into one. 4. The ſtating of all pri- 
vileges, as to trade and other advantages. 5. The ſecuring 
nne conditions of the union.” And it was ſettled, as a pre- 
|| pinary, that, except all was agreed on, no particular thing 
ſolved upon ſhould be binding. When they came to con- 
(cer the matter, fir John Niſby, one of the commiſſioners 
ir Scotland, a great lawyer, and the King's advocate, urged, 
« That the union could not be, as propoſed in the ſecond 
ind third articles, becauſe they were deſtructive to the funda- 
mental government of the Kingdom of Scotland, and tended 
to take away their parliaments, which, he ſaid, the parlia- 
ment itlelt could not do; nor were the commiſſioners ap— 
pointed for the treaty impowered to diveſt the electors of that 
,ower : and alledged an act of parliament, (8 Jac. 6.) which 
declared it treaſon, to attempt * the alteration of the conſti— 
tution of parliament.“ He alledged farther, that king 
James's commiſſion to treat was not of that nature, and that 
dis commiſſion ought to be the rule of the treaty ; adding, 
that, in the union among the republics of Greece, each re- 
public preſerved their ſovereignty.“ And the earl of Lau- 
Gerdale faid, ** That it was the like among the United Pro- 
vinces, the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain, and the thirteen can- 
tons of Swiflerland,” Then, as to the conſtitution of the 
parlament, the commiſſioners of Scotland reſolutely adhered 
$1 t0 it, * That none of the conſtituent members of the parlia- 
ch ment of Scotland ſhould Le excluded from the parliament of 
t Great Britain; for they could not exclude any of thoſe, from 
whom they had their authority ; but agrecd, that his majeſty 
might call together both parliaments, to conſult about the 
le public affairs of the monarchy.” There were alſo debates 
among them about appeals to parliament from courts of judi- 
eature, whoſe ſentences in Scotland are not queſtionable but 
by parliament; and that it would be an inconſiſtency, that 
5 10 WY one part of the monarchy ſhould be liable to appeals before 


ng the parliament, and the other not. As to the union of both 
7 * — % * * 

ty- kingdoms into © one Monarchy,” the Scots commiſſioners 
o would agree to it on no other terms, but in the poſterity of 


or king James VI, in which the Engliſh made ſome difficulty, 
t, 2 and thought Heirs and Succeflors ſufficient. But the Scots 
ong nhſted upon it, and alledged, that, by the 11th of Henry 
VII. an ufurper being crowned, was reputed lawful ſucceſſor 


g0• n England. Thus the treaty came to nothing (which laſted 
da from the 14th of September to the 14th of November follow- 
nen ug) the commiſſioners, on the part of Scotland, not only 
vers nlilting upon their old pretences of preſerving ſovercigntics 
* ad independencies, but likewiſe, that, by their conſtitution, 
uy lacy could not ſo much as treat of an union, till the whole 
ar The Engliſh Commiſſioners were: 

and | 

and Thomas, lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Jed, lam Cowper, eſq. lord-keeper of the great ſeal of England, 
2 Ju, lord archbiſhop of Y ork, 
oa he, lord Godolphin, lord-high-treaſurer of England, 
1d at Thomas, carl of Pembroke and Montgomery, prehdent of the council, 
SC! 2 duke of Newcaſtle, keeper of the privy ſcal, 
4 of Alan, duke of Devonſhire, eward of the houſhold, 
hich 8 duke of Someriet, maſter of the horſe, 

* Wiles, duke of Bolton, 

ed 


\virles, earl of Sunderland, 
yn, carl of Kingſton, 
aries, earl of Carlille, 
Ward, earl of Ortord, 
Charles, viſcount Townſend, 
Thomas, lord Wharton, 
pl, lord Grey, 

din, lord Pauler, 

ohn, lord Sommers, 

ltles, lore Hallifax 

Can Smith, Eig. : : 

d J. Cavendiſh, marquis of Hartington, 
(mers, marquis of Granby, 


3 . Hedges, knight, and Robert Harley, eſq. principal ſecretaries 
are, 


y 
uh, 40. 
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parliament, and even all their conſtituents, had conſented, 
And, though at laſt, they offered to try if they could get 
their countrymen's conſent to have the two parliaments joined, 
yet they would not abate one of their members upon any ac- 
count whatfoever. Thus, though the firſt motions of a treaty 
came entirely from thenielves, it was the Scots who broke it 
oft. Ihe ſecret motives of their ſo doing proceeded, as it is 
ſaid, from ſome about the court (who, at firſt, fancied 
they could encreaſe their power and influence by the union) 
being afterwards convinced it would have quite another 
effect. | 

In the time of king James II. there was nothing done in the 
union, the court being ſufhciently taken up with other de- 
ſigns. But though in the reigns of king William and queen 
Mary, both nations were too much diſtracted among them- 
telves, and the king and his miniſters too buſy about other 
affairs, to think in earneſt of uniting the two kingdoms; yet, 


the ſame being propoſed by the Scots convention of the 


eſtates, who appointed commiſhoners to treat upon that mat- 
ter with England, King William, in his ſpeech to both houſes 
of parliament, on the 21ſt of March 1689-9, recommended 
to their re- conſideration an union with Scotland. The par- 
liament took little notice of this recommendation from the 
throne; ſo that no anſwer was returned to the Scots parlia— 
ment; and that buſineſs reſted till the year 1700, when the 
King, in his anſwer to the Jords addreſs againſt the Scots 
ſettlement at Darien, took that opportunity of putting the 
houle. of peers in mind of what he recommended to his par- 
liament, ſoon after his acceſhon to the throne : “ That they 
would conſider of an * union between the two kingdoms :” 
That his majeſty was of opinion, that nothing would contri- 
bute more to the ſecurity and happineſs of both; and was in— 
cl:ned to hope, that, after they had lived an hundred years 
under the ſame head, ſome happy expedient might be found 
for making them one people, in caſe a treaty was ſet on foot 
for that purpoſe. And therefore he very earneſtly recom- 
mended that matter to the conſideration of the houſe.” Here- 
upon the lords framed and pafled a bill for authorizing cer- 
tain commiſhoners of the realm of England to treat with 
commiſſioners of Scotland, “ for the weal of both kingdoms.” 
But, the commons refuſing their concurrence to this bill, the 
buſineſs of the union went no further, 

[ 1706. ] This great work therefore was reſerved for thereign 
of queen Anne; for though the negotiation, which was ſet on 
foot ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, unhappily miſ- 
carried; yet it was reſolved to endeavour again the union of 
the two kingdoms, of which many had quite deſpaired. 
And thoſe, who entertained better hopes, thought it muſt 
have run out into a long negotiation for many years : But, 
beyond all men's expectation, it was begun and finiſhed with- 
in the compaſs of one. According to the powers given to the 
queen by the parliaments of England and Scotland, on the 
10th of April ſhe appointed the commiſſioners on the part ot 
England, the commiſſioners on the part of Scotland having 
been named before, on the 27th of February. Mr. George 
Dodington was named ſecretary by the Engliſh, and fir Da- 
niel Nairne by the Scots commiſſioners. The perſons who 
were appointed on the Engliſh fide were well choſen. They 
were the moſt capable of managing the treaty and the belt 
diſpoſed to it of any in the kingdom. The Scots commil- 
ſioners were ſo ſtrangely cholen, that from thence many 
concluded, that an union was not fincerely deſigned by the 
miniſtry, when they ſaw fuch a nomination ?:. For they were 
not looked on as men well affected to the deſign, moſt of 


Henry Boyle, eſq. chancellor and under-tteafurer of the exchequer, 
Sir John Holt, knight, chief juſtice of the court of Queen's Bench, 
Sir Thomas Trevor, knight, chief juſtice of the court of Common pleas, 
Sir Edward Northey, knight, attorney-general, 

Sir Sunon Harcourt, knight, ſolicitor general. 

Sir John Cook, knight, doctor of laws, advocate general, 

Stephen Waller, doctor of laws. 


2 The Scots Commiſſioners were: 


James, earl of Seaſield, lord chancellor of Scotland, 

James; duke ot Queenſberry, lord privy fea), ; i 

John, earl of Mar, and Hugh, carl of Loudon, principal fecretaries 

of ſtate, 

John, earl of Sutherland, John, earl of Morton, David earl of Wemys, 
David, earl of Leven, John, earl of Stair, Archibald, earl of Roſebetry, 
David, earl of Glaſgow, deputies of the treaſury, 

The lord Archibald Campbell, brother to the duke of Argyle, 

Thomas, viſcount Duplin, 

The lord William Rod, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 

Sir Hugh Dalrymple, preſident of the ſeſſion, 

Adam Cockburn, ot Ormiſtown, lord juſtice clerk, 

Sir Robert Dundais, of Armiſtown, and Mr. Robert Stuart, of Tillicul- 
trie, lords of the ſeſſion, 

Mr. Francis Montgomery, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
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them having ſtood out in a long and firm oppoſition to the 
Revolution, and to all that had been done afterwards pur- 
ſuant to it ®. The nomination of theſe was fixed on by 
the Dukes of Queenſberry and Argyle. It was ſaid by them, 
that, though theſe objections did indeed lie againſt them, yet 
they had ſuch an intereſt in Scotland, that engaging them to 
be cordially for the Union would be a great means to get it 
agreed to in the Parliament there. The Earl of Stair, who 
heartily concurred in the deſign, was thought to have a hand 
in this piece of policy, in which the event ſhewed that right 
meaſures were taken. The Scots had got among them the 
notion of a Fœderal Union, like that of the United Pro— 
vinces, or the Cantons of Switzerland. But the Engliſh re- 
ſolved to loſe no time, in the examining or diſcuſſing that 
project, for this reaſon, beſides many others, that, as long 
as the two nations had two different parliaments, they could 
break the union whenever they pleaſed ; for each nation would 
follow their own parliament. The deſign was now to ſettle a 
laſting and firm union between the kingdoms; therefore they 
reſolved to treat only about an * incorporating union,” that 
ſhould put an end to all diſtinctions, and unite all their inte- 
relts : So they at laſt entered upon the ſcheme of an entite union. 

On Tueſday the 16th of April, the commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms met, the firſt time, in the council-chamber in the 
Cock-pit ncar Whitehall, the place appointed for their con- 
ferences ; and their commiſſions being opened and read by 
the ſecretaries, the lord-keeper of England, and the lord- 
chancellor of Scotland, made introductory ſpeeches ; after 
which it was agreed, that copies of the two commiſſions 
ſhould be prepared and fiyned by the reſpective ſecretaries, 
and interchanged againſt the next meeting, which was put 
off till the Monday tollowing. 

Accordingly, on the 224 of April, they met again, and 
the lord-keeper delivered to the board the tollowing prelimi— 
naries : ** I. That all propoſals made by either fide be made 
in writing, and every point, when agreed, reduced into 
writing. II. That no po'nts, though agreed on, and reduced 
into writing, be obligatory on either ſide, till all matters be 
proper to be laid before the queen and the two parliaments 
for their approbation. III. That there be a committee ap- 
pointed, conſiſting of a certain number of each commiſſion, 
to reviſe the minutes of what paſſes, which are not to be 1n- 
ſerted by the ſecretarics in their reſpective books, but by or- 
der of the ſaid committee, having firſt made report there- 
of to the reſpective commiſhoners, and received their ap- 
probation of the ſame, IV. That all the proccedings of 
the commiſſioners, of both Kingdoms, during the treaty, 
be kept ſecret.” The lord keeper alſo delivered to the board 
the following propoſal, “ That the two kingiloms of 
England and Scotland be for ever united into one king- 


Sir David Dalrymple, one of her majeſty's ſolicitors, 
Sir Alexander Ogilvie, receiver-general, 

Sir Patrick Johnitown, provoſt of Edinburgh, 

Sir James dinallet, ot Bonhill, 

George Lockhart, of Carnwarth, . 
- William Morriſon, of Preſton-grange, 

Alexander Grant, 

William Seton, of Pitmeddon, jun. 

John Clark, of Pennycock, jun. 

Hugh Montgomery, late provoſt of Glaſgow, 
Daniel Stuart, 

Daniel Cainpbel, of Arutennet. 


Mr. Lockhart, on the other hand, aſſures us, in his memoirs, p. 186, 
that all the commiſſioners ere of the court or whig intereſt, except himſelt 
and the archbithop of Vork. This laſt, as was reported (ſays he) was named 
merely out of reſpect to the dignity of the office he bore, but would not be 
preſent ſo much as once at the treaty. The other, becauſe being my lord 
Wharton's nephew, they intended to carry him off; and, as he was ſurprized 
at his being named, 1o he had no inclination to the employment, and was at 
firit reſolved not to have accepted it: but his friends, and thote of his party, 
believing he might be ſerviceable, by giving an account how matters were 
carrying on, prevailed with him to alter his reſolution. But he, forelecing 
that ſeveral things would occur during the treaty, that werecontrary to his prin- 
ciples, as the buſineſs of au incorporating union, and, in conſequence thereto, 
the ſueceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to the crown; he convened together the 
carls of Hume and Strathmore, the vitcount of Stourmont, Mr. Cockran of 
Kilmarnock, Mr, Fletcher of Salton, and Mr. Henry Maule ot Kellyy who 
were the chief inſtruments of perſuading him to attend the treaty ; and wrote to 
the duke of Hamilton, who was then in Lancafhire ; aud having communi» 
cated to them his dithcuities, he defired their advice and direction how he 
thould behave, and particularly, whether or not he ſhould proteſt and enter 
his diflent againſt theſe meaſures ; being reſolved to receive inſtructions from 
them, as a warrant for his procedure, and to juſtify his conduct. To whom 
they all unanimouſly returned this anſwer, that, if he ſhould proteſt, he could 
not well continue longer to meet with the other commiſſioners ; and, if he 
entered his diflent, it would render him odious to them; that they would 
be extremely upon the reſerve, ſo as he would be utterly incapable to learn 
any thing, thic might be uſeful afterwards in the oppoling the delign : where» 
as, it he fate quiet, and concealed his opinion as much as poſſible, they, ex- 
petting to perſuade him to leave his old friends and party, would not be thy, 
and he right make diſcoveries of their deſigns, and thereby do a lingular ſer— 
vice to his country.“ 

The fame writer afterwards tells us, p. 191. „That the treaſurer of Eng- 
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and rendered the nation ſubſervient and ſubject to a people, 


dom by the name of Great Britain: That the unireq ; 
dom of Great Britain be repreſented by one and th, 25 
parliament; and that the ſucceſſion to the monarchy 7 
united kingdom of Great Britain, in cafe of failure gt * 
of her majeſty's body, be, according to the limitation, I 
tioned in an act of parliament, made in Ehgland in th, ,,, 
and 13th years of the reign of the late king William, cn 
An Act for the further limitation of the crown, ang th. 
ter ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubject,” | 
After this the commiſſioners adjourned to the 24th f. 
ſame month, when the lord chancellor of Scotland 2CMuaineea 3 
the board, that the commiſhoners of Scotland did Pres 1 WW. 
the preliminary articles propoſed at the laſt meeting, for „.. 
gulating the method of proceeding in this treaty: And te 
be delivered to the board the following propoſals : « | T, 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, in caſe of failute ,c 
heirs of her majeſty's body, ſhould be eſtablithed upon 105 
ſame perſons mentioned in an act of parliament made jy b, 
land, in the 12th and 13th years of the reign of the late };, 
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and intercourſe of trade and navigation between the two tins. 
doms and plantations thereunto belonging, under ſuch esd. 
lations, as, in the progreſs of this treaty, ſhall be found was 
for the advantage of both kingdoms. IV. That all lass 1 
ſtatutes in either kingdom, contrary to the terms of this unge F. 
be repealed.” The commiſſioners for England, after a ſhon 

conſultation by themſelves, returned an anſwer, “ That un. 
thing but an entire union ?* of the two Kingdoms world fe. 
tle perfect and laſting friendſhip between them, that they 
therefore thought fit to decline entering into any tatthet 
conſide ration upon the propoſals now made by the commil. 


ſioners for Scotland, as not tending to that end; and dhr-d, 
that the commiſſioners for Scotland would give in that g. 
{wer to the propoſal delivered by the commitlioners fur Ego: 
land, in order to an entire union of both Kingdoms,” : 

The next day the lord chancellor, in the nams of the com 
miſhoners for Scotland, delivered to the board the tollowing 
anſwer : The commiſſioners for Scotland have conſidered the x | 
propofal given in to thein by the commithoners tor England, 
on Monday the 22d 1nftant ; and do agrec, that the King. 
doms of Scotland and England be for ever united into one 
kingdom, by the name of Great Britain: That the united 
kingdom of Great Britain be repreſented by one and the {ame 
parliament : And that the ſucceſſion to the monarchy of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, in caſe of failure of heirs of her 
majeſty's body, ſhall deſcend upon the moſt excellent prin- 


land and court-party there did not at firſt deſign the union ſhould have gere 
the length it atterwards did; it being a mighty ſtroke to the monaichy, 
conſequently to them, who adviſed and directed the queen in all matte 
But the treaſurer, being extremely blamed for allowing the queen to p43 
the Scots act of ſecurity, and concerning peace or war, into Jaw, Kucw i! 
tories, who only waited for a proper time, deſigned to lay hold on ths a5 4 
handle, wherewithal to pull hun down; and theretore to fave hile't vy 
amuling the Engliſic with the hopes of an entire union, he tet this treaty 
foot, with a detign to have ſpun it out fo long, as he was in hazard vi 
attempts and malice of his enemies. But the u hig party joined moſt He 
ly in the meaſure of an incorporating union. They had ſonies hat 13 
befides the general intereſt and ſecurity of England, or eftablithing t; 
of Hanover on the two thrones of this ifland (all monarchs a1 
being equally odious to them) their deſign being ſooner or later to 65 
commonwealth, or at leaſt to clip the wings of the royal prerogiin« 
reduce the monarch to ſo low an ebb, that his power ſhou} net £20 
of a ſtadtholder of Holland, or a doge of Venice. And it wis p! 
vious ſuch deſigns could be more calily executed, when the les 
rity of Scotland was abrogated, by reducing the repielentative: 
to a ſmall and inconſiderable number incorporated with a much gre 
ſubjecting her to the laws, regulations, and government of another «tt 
of which they had the chief direction, than if the Scots nation an purine. 
remained a diſtinct and independent people and judicature, and wett theke 
in a capacity to aſſiſt their ſovereign in maintaining his ſuſt rights df oh 
tives in that as well as his other kingdoms. They remembered hon die xy 
in the reign of king Charles II. did caſt the balance, and defcat en, & 
of ſecluding the duke of York from ſucceeding to the crow; 
reſolved by this incorporating union ty remove that obſtacle te th. 
projects and deſigus. Thus, the court and whig parties in England ag” 
(though upon different topics and views at firſt) m the meature v1.0 0, 
union betwixt the two king.oms, the latter prevailed to have 4 pra” 
their own party in both commitlione, particularly the Scots, W 
yielded to the demands of the Engliſh, and proftitured the honor, N 
rendered the intereſt of their country, that the terms of . id 
advantageous for England and deſtructive to Scotland, that the CEO Fa 
court party could not, without giving a greater handle agnihſt OY Wo 
what they propoſed to evade by this meaſure, ſo much as comme m_—_— xd, 
tenance any perſon, that endeavoured to obſtruct the union 5 ne 91 
On the other hand, the Scots ſtateſmen and revolutioners Were a i intereh 
their own guilt in betraying their country, and acting conttat; po 
theſe many years paſt, that they Mought themlelves in no fecit) 1 
ing called to an account for their actions, unlets they removed the Pale k 
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ſerved, and from whom they looked tor protection.” 
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5 Sophia, electreſs and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and 
zin to her and the heirs of her body, being proteſtants, 
© bis proviſion, That all the ſubjects of the united Kking- 
- of Great Britain ſhall have full freedom and intercouſe 
3 and navigation, to and from any part or place within 
3 united kingdom, and plantations thereunto belonging; 
x that there be a communication of all other privileges and 
_” which do or may belong to the ſubjects of either 
edom.“ . 5 
Inter a private conſultation, the lord- Keeper, in the name 
Fee commiſſioners for England, delivered to the board this 
ar, The commiſſioners for England are of opinion, that 
. proviſion added by the commiſſioners of Scocland, to the 
_—_ made by the commiſſioners for England, on the 224 
unt, is a neceſſary conſequence of an d entire union ;” and, 
E..cfore, their lordſhips do agree to that proviſion, under 
In terms, as in the further progreſs of this treaty ſhall 
» ſound to be for the common advantage of both king— 
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p ms.” F 
E The fame day, in purſuance of the third preliminary, a 


mittee was appointed for reviſing the minutes; and there 
Ire nominated, on the part of England, the lord Grey ; 
I. Jobn Smith, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons ; fir Tho- 
„ Trevor, fir John Cook, and Dr, Waller, or any three 
i ther ; and on the part of Scotland, the carl of Suther- 
1d, the earl of Leven, the lord preſident of the ſeſſion, the 
c juſtice Clerk, John Clark of Pennycook, or any three 
f them. 
| Four days after, the commiſſioners met again, and the 
i keeper delivered to the board the following propoſal : 
That there be the ſame cuſtoms, exciſes, and all other 
vs; and the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regula- 
ons of trade throughout the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
in,” Herevpon the Scots commiſſioners propoſed, “ That 
committee be appointed of an equal number of each fide, 
p39) uſt the ſeveral points contained in that propoſal ; and de- 
ed, that the Engliſh commiſhoners would order the account 
the taxes and other things, to be laid before the com- 
hictec,” 
The Engliſh commiſſioners having propoſed to appoint a 
ammittee, to conſiſt of eleven of each ſide, and of them any 
x to have power to proceed, and that they ſhould be nomi- 
hated the next meeting; this was readily agreed to by the 
cots; and accordingly, on the 1ſt of May, the commiſh- 
vers proceeded to the nomination of the committee. The 
liſh named the dukes of Somerſet and Bolton, the earl of 
underland, the lords Townſhend, Wharton, and Sommers, 
de ſyeaker of the houſe of commons, the marquis of Hart- 
Aton, Mr. ſecretary Harley, Mr. Henry Boyle, and fir 
mon Harcourt, The Scots appointed the lord chancellor, 
de duke of Queenſberry, the earls of Sutherland, Leven, 
ad Stair, the lord Duplin, the lord prefident of the ſeſſion, 
be lord juſtice Clerk, and fir Patrick Johnſtoun : And it was 
iced, that this committee ſhould meet the next morning, 
ud have power to adjourn themſelves, 
On the 21ſt of May, when the treaty was pretty well ad- 
need, the queen went to the meeting, and told the -com- 
nſtoners, ** That ſhe was ſo much concerned for the union 
| the two kingdoms, that ſhe could not ſatisfy herſelf with— 
ut coming, betore ſhe went out of town, to ſee what pro- 
es they had made in the treaty, and to recommend very 
nelly to them the bringing it to a happy concluſion, with 
Þ much diſpatch, as the nature of it would admit; not 
babting of the general ſatisfaction, which her ſubjects of 
an kingdoms would receive, in finding them to overcome 
difficulties to attain ſo great and public a good.” When 
de nad done ſpeaking, the lord keeper defired to know, if 
W would hear the propoſals, made on either fide, and the 
©09100s taken thereupon, read by the ſecretaries ; which 
he a oed of, and then retircd. 
About a month after, the queen came again to their meet- 
PS and told the commiſſioners, “ That the was come thither 
dee more to fee what further progreſs they had made in the 
Au, and to preſs a ſpeedy concluſion of it, in regard her 
Wants of Scotland could not, without great inconveniency, 
moch longer abſent from that kingdom.” Upon this, in 
1 *Wirty-fitth meeting, on the 28th of June, the Engliſh com- 
Pioners propofed, That four commiſſioners of each part be 
Ned to draw up into form the articles of the treaty, up- 
"ip points already agreed, or which ſhould afterwards be 
><. To which the Scots commiſſioners having conſented, 
8 were brought to perfection by the 22d of July, 
„ ade commiſſioners of both kingdoms ſigned and lealed 
le Uments, and ordered, that the reſpective ſecretaries 
<commultion ſhould fign each other's journals of the 
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proceedings, and afterwards enter in the journals the * articles 
of the treaty of union,” 

The next day, the commiſſioners for both kingdoms went 
from the Cockpit to attend the queen at St. James's, where 
the lord keeper, in the name of the commiſſioners for Eng- 
land, preſented to her majeſty one of the figned and ſealed in- 
ſtruments, containing the * articles of union,” and made the 
following ſpeech : 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
= E the commiſſioners appointed by your majeſty, in 
purſuance of the act of parliament paſſed in your 
Kingdom of England, to treat concerning an union of the 
two kingdoms, with the commiſſioners of Scotland, do fac- 
cording to our duty) humbly beg leave to preſent to your 
majeſty theſe the effects of our continued and faithful endea- 
vours to that end. 

** They are the articles agreed upon between your com- 
miſſioners of both kingdoms, as the terms or conditions, 
upon which the intended union is to take place, if your ma— 
jeſty, and the parliaments of both kingdoms, ſhall think fir 
to approve and confirm the fame. 

* In theſe we have come to an agreement on every point 
we judged neceſſary to effect a complete and laſting union; 
and we have endeavoured not to ſtir into any matter we had 
ren ſon to think was not fo, 

And although we have unanimouſly carried this treaty 
thus far, purely from a conviction, that we have done therein 
to God, your majeſty, and our countries good ſervice; yet 
we are tar from thinking, that what we have done, will or 
ought to be of any weight or authority elſewhere ; but do 
molt entirely ſubmit theſe our labours to the high wiſdom of 
your majeſty and both your parliaments, to ſtand or fall by 
the reaſon, juſtice, and public utility, on which they are 
founded. 

* Your majeſty's royal preſence and ſeaſonable admoni- 
tions to us, at the fitteſt junctures, were (we molt thankfully 
acknowledge) a very great encouragement and aſhſtance to us 
in the dificulties we met with. 

* Your majeſty's glory is already perfect; and the finiſh- 
ing this work is all that is wanting, to complete as well as ſe— 
cure the happineſs of ſo great a people as your ſubjects may 
now, without any arrogance, pretend to be. 

May your majeſty live, not only to give ſanction to this 
univerſal bleſſing to all your people, but alſo to ſce in a 
long and proſperous reign over us the many immediate or 
near good effects of it. But as for that great and main con- 
ſequence of it, for which your majeſty is making, by a moſt 
gracious and charitable foreſight, this only effectual provi- 
ſion; I mean, the continuance of peace and tranquillity in 
this iſland, upon a deſcent of the crown, inſtead of that 
bloodſhed, and deſtruction which would probably follow 
upon the fatal diviſion of it; 

May we be ſo happy, as never, in our days, to experi— 
ment the fitneſs of theſe meaſures your majeſty is now taking 
for that end ; but may late, very late, polterity only in thar 
reſpect reap the advantage of them.” 


Then the lord chancellor of Scotland, in the name of the 
commiſſioners for that kingdom, preſented alſo ro her ma- 
jeſty one of the ſigned and lealed inſtruments of the * articles 
of union, on the part of Scotland, with the following 
ſpeech ; 


May it pleafe your majeſty, 
oy E commiſſioners, appointed by your majeſty for 
the Kingdom of Scotland to treat of an union of 
your two kingdoms of Scotland and England, have com- 
manded me to return your majeſty their moſt humble and 
dutiful acknowledgements for the honour your majeſty has 
conferred on them, in employing them to negotiate this moſt 
important affair, which is of the greateſt conſequence to all 
your majeſty's ſubjects. 
© We have endeavoured to diſcharge this truſt with all 
fidelity; and are now come humbly ro lay before your ma- 
jeſty tae articles and conditions of union, which we have 
treated of, and agreed upon, and do fubmit them to your 
majeſty's royal conſideration. 
lt is a great ſatisfaction to us, that, what we have con- 
cluded, in this matter, has been done with unanimity. And 
we mult own, that the knowledge we had of your majeſty's 
1 gt cat 
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great concern for uniting your two-kingdoms, and the ear- 
neſtneſs, with which your majeſty has been moſt graciouſly 
pleaſed to recommend it, hath enabled us to bring this treaty 
to a happy and ſpeedy concluſion, to the mutual ſatisfaction 
of the commiſſioners on both ſides; and we ſhall eſteem it 
our greateſt happineſs, it what we have prepared be accept- 
able to your majeſty, and ratified by the parliaments of both 
kingdoins, without which what we have done can be of no 
authority, 

© An union of the two kingdoms has been long withed for, 
it being ſo neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the laſting peace, hap- 
pineſs, and proſperity of both nations. And though it has 
been frequently endeavoured by your majeſty's royal predeceſ- 
ſors without the defired ſuccels; yet the glorious ſucceſſes, 
with which God has bletlcd your majeſty's endeavours for the 
happineſs of your people, make us hope, that this great 
work is reſerved to be accompliſhed in your majelly's reign.” 


After which the queen was pleaſed to make the following 
ſpecch. 


My Lords, 


6 Give you my thanks for the great pains: you have 

taken in this treaty, and ain very well pleaſed to find 
your endeavours and applications have brought it to ſo good 
a concluſion. The particulars of it ſeem ſo reaſonable, that 
I hope they. will meet with approbation in the parliaments of 
both kingdoms. I with therefore, that my ſervants of Scat— 
land may loſe no time in going down to propole it to my 
ſubjects of that kingdom : And I ſhall always look upon it as 
a particular happineſs, if this union (which will be ſo great a 
ſecurity and advantage to both kingdoms) can be accom- 
piithed in my reign.” 


The ſame day, the queen being in council, an order was 


made, importing, ** That whoſoever ſhould be concerned in 
any ſeditious diſcourſe, or libel, or lay ing wagers relating to 
the union, ſhould be proſecuted, for ſuch their offences, ac- 
cording to the utmoſt rigour of the law.“ 

The lord Sommers bad the chief hand in projecting this 
ſcheme of the union, into which all the commillioners of the 
Engliſh nation went very eaſily. The advantages, that were 
offered to Scotland in the whole frame of it, were ſo great 
and fo viſible, that nothing but the conſideration of the ſafety, 


d As the articles of union will be often referred to, it wilt be proper to in- 
ſert them at large. 

I. That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhall, upon the firſt 
day of May, which ſhall be in the year 1707, and for ever attef, be united 
into one kingdom, by the name of GAT BriTAix; and that the enhgns 
armorial of the ſaid united kingdom be ſuch as her majeſty ſhall appoint ; and 
the croſſes of St. George and St. Andrew be conjoined in ſuch manner as her 
majeſty ſhall think fit, and uſed in all flags, banners, ſtandards, and enfigns, 
both at tea and land.“ 

II. That the ſucceſſion to the monarchy of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain, and of the dominions thereunto belonging, after her moſt ſacred ma- 
jeſty, and in default of iflue of her majeſty, be, remain, and continue to the 
moſt excellent princeſs Sophia, electreis and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being proteſtants, upon whom the crown of Eng- 
land is ſettled, by an act of parhament made in England, in the twelfth year 
of the reign of his late majeſty king William the "Third, intituled, „An act 
for the further limitation of the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and li- 
berties of the ſubject.“ And that all papiſts, and perſons marrying papiſts, 
ſhall be excluded from, and for ever mcapable to mherit, poflcts, or enjoy 
the imperial crown of Great Britain, and the dominions thercunto belonging, 
or any part thereof: And, in every ſuch caſe, the crown and government 
ſhall from time to time deſcend to, and be enjoyed by tuch perion, being a 
proteitan!, as ſhould have inherited and enjoyed the ſame, in caſe tuch papiſt, 
or perion marrying a papiſt, was naturally dead, according to the proviſion 
for the deſcent of the crown of England, made by another act of parliament in 
England, in the firſt year of the reign of their late gnajeſties king William 
and queen Mary, intituled, * An act declaring the rights and liberties of the 
ſubjects, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown.” . 

III. That the united kingdom of Great Britain be repreſented by one and 

the ſame parliament, to be ſtiled the parliament of Great Britain, 
IV. That all the ſubjects of the united kingdom of Great Britain ſhall, 
trom and after the union, have full freedom and intercourie of trade and na- 
vigation, to and from any port or place within the laid united kingdom, and 
the dominions and plantatioas thereunto belonging; and that there bea com- 
munication of all other rights, privileges, and advantages, which do, or may 
belong to the ſubjects of either kingdom, except where it is other wiſe expreſly 
agreed in theſe articles, 

V. That all ſhips or veſſels belonging to her majeſty's ſubjects of Scotland, 
at the tine of ratitying the treaty of union of the two kingdoms in the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, though foreign built, be deemed and paſs as ſhips of the 
build of Great Britain gz the owner, or where there are more owners, one or 
more of the owners, within twelve months, after the firſt of May next, 
making ouh, that, at the time of ratitying the treaty of union in the parlia- 
went of Seotiand, the lame did, in whole or in part, belong to hun or them, 
or to tame other wtyect or tuvjects of Scotland, to be particularly named, 
with the place of heit iclpective abodes ; and that the fame doth then, at the 
time of the Kid depolition, wholly belong to him or them; and that no fo- 
reigner, curectiy (1 Wdirecty, hath any ſhare, part, or interctt therein: 


that was to be procured by it to England, could have bros 
the Engliſh to agree to a project, that, in every branch *" 
was much more favourable to the Scots nation. Th. 1 
were to bear leſs, than the fortieth part of the public 
When four ſhillings in the pound were levied in 
amounting to two millions, Scotland was only to be tgy,, 
forty-eight thouſand pounds, which was eight month; 306. 
ment of the fix thouſand pounds which they had hecy ,... 
tomed for ſome years to pay, and which, they aig, 4. 
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that the nation could bear, It is held a maxim, that. n rel, b. 
. . » 9 100 
framing of a government, a proportion ought to be bfr vole 
. . \ f . ſr 
between the ſhare in the legiſlature, and the burden ,, I 
. - . ” WW 111 
borne. Yet, in return of the fortieth part of the burden »d in 
Scots were offered near the eleventh part of the 1epi9..... c duti 
For the peers of Scotland were to be repreſented by b to be 
4 | We IR great 
peers in the houſe of lords; and the commons, by for. . * 
members in the houſe of commons; and theſe wer: +, -ellare 
cholen, according to the methods to be ſettled in the +, officet 
. = . [ 8 . 
ment of Scotland. And fince Scotland was to nay © y babe 
* 1 b J und my bull 
and exciſes on the ſame foot with England, and aas toe es, pe 
. . . m R : \ VS voy g 
ſhare in pay ing much of the debt, which England hat . is frot 
tracted during the war; three hundred and nin-ty-cioht es, le thet 
. . 0 N x. © - boy Pye n th 
land pounds was to be raiſed in England, and tent inty &. A 
land, as an equivalent for that; and this was to be applic land, 
IAG a 7 die; * 
the recoining the money, that all might be of one denon. r 
tiog and ſtandard; and to the payment of the public e. _ 
* 4 . . ant 
of Scotland, and repaying to their Atrican company all i ** 
loſſes with intereſt, upon which that company was to be d. e par 
ſolved ; and the overplus of the equivalent was to be appli ces 
to the encouragement of manutactures. Trade was to be te ya 
. | eren 
all over the land, and to the plantations; private niet the ter 
- s 4 5 . YJ beb 8 
were to be preſerved; and the judicatories and laws of Sy pud in 
land were ſtill to be continued. But al! was put, for the p ng) 
future, under the regulation of the parliament of Greg: ad f: 
Britain ; the two nations now were to be one kingdom, unde ap 
the fame ſuccetlion to the crown, and united in one pate 
ment. There was no proviſion made in this treaty with rela. l 
wg {ay : ; 1 DUAnce C 
tion to religion; for in the acts of parliament in both king. 
doms, which impowered the queen to name commiſſioners, uacr, 1 
there was an expreſs limitation, that they ſhould not treat of ow. 
605 15 
thoſe matters. 3 
14 0 ey Frier, 4 
This was the ſubſtance of the articles of the treaty, which, Ls by 
when they came to be laid before the parliament of Scotland, peace, 
met with great oppoſition, as will hereafter appear*. Its F 0 
time now to return to the operations of the war. = 
* . — . I FUINS 
The French ſcemed to have laid the defign of their cam 1 
rech 2: 
Which oath ſhall be made before the chief officer or officers of the cuſtoms | Utics, 
the port next to the abode of the ſaid owner or owners: And the taid other ed n 
or otlicers, that] be unpowered to adminiſtrate the tmd oath ; and the oa bd acts © 
being io adiminiſtrated, ſhall be atteſted by the officer, or othcers, who ado dgs, wh 
niſtrated the fame : And, being regiſtered by the fail officer ©: ofhoers ynuxtu 
be delivered to the maſter of the thip, for ſecurity of her navigation, ud 1 packi 
duplicate thereof ſhall be tranſmitted by the faid othcer or otficer;, #5 s as ſh 
chief officer or oflicers of the cuſtoms, in the port of Edinburgh, tv be pported 
entered in a regitter, and from thence to be ſent to the port of London, to gn Ja 
8 ur the general regiſter of all trading ſhips belonging to G13 be cat 
ritain. hy 
VI. That all parts of the united kingdom, for ever, from and atter tne tin 
union, ſhall have the fame allowances, encouragements, and drawback al- 
and be under the fame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations of Uta (Pr 
and liable to the fame cuſtoms and duties on import and export, nd ! ed tic 
the allowances, encouragements, and drawbacks, prohibitiuns, reſtrü ts ery 
and regulations of trade, and the cuſtoms and duties on import and op = 
ſettled in England, when the union commences, ſhall, trom and ater ! wle 
union, take place throughout the whole united kingdom : Lscepfuig an = Jo 
ſerving the duties upon export and import of ſuch particular con . 
from which any pertons, the ſubjects of either kingdoms, are pert _— 
rated and exempted by their private rights, which, after the union, VE A U 
main ſafe and entire to them in all reſpects as before the lame. Kind land, 
from and after the union, no Scots cattle carried into Fngland thaw os»: Mall 
to any other duties, either on the public or private accounts, than thoie 0 . 
to which the cattle of England are or ſhall be liable within the bud oY _ 
And ſeeing by the laws of England there are rewards granted upon eg * a 
tation of certain kinds of grain, wherein oats grinded or ungrinded _ F _ 
expreſled, that, fiom and atter the union, when oats ſhall be fold hs _ 
thillings Sterling per quarter, or under, there fhall be paid two 8 by "a = 
lix-pence Sterling for every quarter of the oat-meal exported, u tent ta, 
the law, wherebv, and ſo long as, rewards are granted tor earn I. I 
. D, S”. te as harley* 4 ne 
grain; and that the beer of Scotlund have the fame rewards as Dam ; of 
in reſpect the importation of victuals into Scotland, from ans plac: 3 ak 
ſea, would prove a diſcouragement to tillage, theretore chat e I T1 
as now in force by law of Scotland, againit importation of wiel 0 . 
8 ö ; aer the um Wn, a 
land, or any other place beyond tea into Scotland, do, atter ue I 
main in the ſame force as now it is, until more proper and ettes 3 YI 7 
provided by the parliament of Greut-Britain for diſcouragity te 327 * 
of the laid victuals ffom beyond ſen. : 3 1 ling 
VII. That all parts of the united kingdom be for ever, from dn Ul. - 
union, liable to the ſame exciſes upon all exciſenble liquor. ©! un; M 
g 1 , k 1 3 11410100444 Sz eu! 
that the thirty-four gallons Englith barre! of beer or 46, che breat 10 8. 
twelve gallons Scots prefent meaſure, fold in Scotland Dy 7 * * 
at nine ſhillings and tixpence Sterling, excluding all duties, u ol 
including duties and the retail profit, at two-pence o_ ne con, Ill 
eighth part of the Scots gallon, be not, after the union, en er 10 1 bh, wü 
os , * 
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n ſo well, that it had every where a formidable appear- 
. And, if the execution had anſwered their ſcheme, it 
uch have proved as glorious, as it was, in the concluſion, 
; & = them. They reckoned the taking of Barcelona and 
* fare; and, by that means, they thought the war, both 
Coin and Italy, would be ſoon brought to an end. The 
N 


Teo they ſhould be ſuperior to any force, the prince of 


han tro ſhillings Sterling upon the aforeſaid thirty-four gallons Engliſh 
ar being twelve gallons ot the preſent Scots nicaturc, And that the ex- 
. (led in England on all other Iiquors, when the union commences, take 
throughout the whole united kingdom. | | | 
(111, That, from and after the union, all foreign ſalt, which ſhall be im- 
I mo Scotland, ſhall be charged, at the importation there, with the 
duties as the like ſalt is now charged with being imported into England, 
"+> be levied and ſecured in the ſame manner. But, in regard the duties 
og quantities of foreign ſalt imported may be very hee y on the mer- 
t importers, that therefore all foreign ſalt, imported into Scotland, ſhall 
cllared and locked up under the cuſtody of the merchants importers, and 


L officers employed for levying the duties upon ſalt; and that the merchant 


+ have what quantities thereof his occaſions require, not under a weigl or 
a buſhels at a time, giving ſecutity for the duty ot what quantity he re- 
hy payable in ſix months. But Scotland ſhall, tor the ſpace of ſcven 
bh from the ſaid union, be exempted from paying in Scotland, tor falt 
Lr there, the duty or exciſe now payable tor ſalt made in England , but, 
«m the expiration of the ſaid ſeven years, ſhall be tubyect and liable to the 
de duties tor falt made 1n Scotland, as ſhall be then payable for falt made in 
und, to be levied and ſecured in the fame manner, and with proportion- 
” lawbacks and allowances, as in England; with this exception, that 
and ſhall, atter the ſaid ſeven years, remain exempted from the duty of 
; ſhillings and fourpence the buſhel on home ſalt, imported by an act made 
England in the ninth and tenth of king William the third of England, And, 


+ 


4 


oY 


the parliament of Great Britain ſhall, at, or before the expiration of the 
; ven vears, ſubſtitute any other fund in place of the {aid two thillings 
i four pence of excite on the buſhel of home lalt, vcot'e 1d ſhall, after the 
| feren Years, bear a proportion of the ſaid fund, and have an equivalent 
he terns of this treaty. And that, during the ſaid feven years, there fhall 
paid in England for all ſalt made in Scotland, and imported from thence 
England, the ſame duties upon the importation, as ſhall be payable tor 
made in England, to be levied and ſecured in England. And that, after 
lud ſeven yeas, as long as the ſaid duty of two ſhillings and fourpence a 
Ce ue! upon {alt 1s contiuuced in England, the ſaid two ſhillings and fourpence 
buſhel (hall be payable for all ſalt made in Scotland, and imported into Eng- 
| to be levied and ſecured in the fame manner; and that, during the con- 
nuance of the two ſhillings and fourpence a buſhel upon ſalt made in Eng- 
Ig , no lalt whatſoever be brought fiom Scotland to England by land in any 
| wacr, under the penalty of foi feitiug the falt and the cattle and carriages 
ade uſe of in bringing the fame, and paying twenty ſhillings for every buſhel 
nen falr, and proportionably for a greater or lefler quantity, for which the 
= wer, as well as the owner, ſhall be liable, jointly and ſeverally, and the 
ich, erlons bringing or carrying the ſame, to be impriſoned by any one juſtice of 
e peace, by the ſpace of fix months, without bail, and until the penalty be 
. And, for eſtabliſhing an equality in trade, that all fleſh, exported from 
kotland to England, and put on board in Scotland to be exported to parts 
erond the ſeas, on? canteen for ſhips in Scotland, and for toreign voyages, 
wig xy be falted with Scots falt, paying the ſame duty for what 1alt is fo em- 
loved, as the like quantity of 1uch ſalt pays in England, and under the fame 
- enaltics, forfeitures, and proviſions, for preventing of frauds, as are men— 
pred in the laws of England. And that, from and after the union, the laws 
acts of parhament in Scotland for. pining, curing, and packing of her- 
xn vgs, white fiſh, and falmon for exportation, with foreign ſalt only, without 
ynixture of Britiſh or Iriſh ſilt, and for preventing of frauds, and curing 
packing of fiſh, be continued in force in Scotland, ſubject to ſuch altera- 
s 35 ſhall be made by the parliament of Great-Britain; and that all fiſh 
azorted from Scotland to parts beyond the ſeas, which ſhall be cured witty 
ayn ſalt only, and without mixture of Britiſh or Iriſh falt, ſhall have the 
: eales, prenuums, and drawbacks, as are or ſhall be allowed to ſuch per- 
Nes export the like fiſh from England: And that, for encouragement of 
# iering-fifling, there ſhall be allowed and paid to the ſubjects, inhabitants 
Urcat-Bintain, during the preſent allowances for other fiſhes, ten ſhillings 
pence Sterling tor every barrel of white herrings, which ſhall be ex- 
Wd nom Scotland ; and that they ſhall be allowed five ſhillings Sterling 
Kcvety barrel of beef or pork falted with foreign ſalt, without mixture of 
un or Irifh falt, and exported for ſale from Scotland to parts beyond fea, 
we by the parliament of Great-Britain, And, if any matters of frauds, 
ag to the tad duties on falt, hereafter appear, which are not ſufficiently 
*Eaganitt by this article, the fame ſhall be ſubject to ſuch further pro- 
is faall be thought fit by the parliament of Great-Britain, 
A. hat whenever the ſum of one million, nine hundred and ninety-ſeven 
anc, teven hundred and fixty-three pounds, eight ſhillings, and four- 
- penny, thall be enacted by the parliament of Great- Britain, to be 
eam that part of the united kingdom now called England, on land and 
Og utually charged in acts of parliament there, for granting an aid to 
"We by a laud-tax ; that part of the united kingdom, now called Scot- 
4 Mall be charged by the ſame act with the further ſum of forty-eight 
bind pounds free of all charges, as the quota of Scotland to ſuch tax, 
b Pioporiionably for any greater or leſſer ſum raiſed in England by any 
3 and, and other things uſually charged, together with the land ; And 
en quota for Scotland, in the caſes aforeſaid, be raiſed and collected in 
e manner as the ceſs now is in Scotland, but ſubje& to ſuch regula- 


5 y * * - » 5 . Y 
).. manner of collecting as ſhall be made by the parliament of Great- 


maten the continuance of the reſpective duties on ſtamped paper, 
al * a 


TW ad parchment, by the ſeveral acts now in force in England, Scot- 

1. 1 not be charged with the ſame reſpective duties. 

lows 2 2 r of the f Af er, 5 e e on 

Koln all bs. ——_ nch determines on the firſt day of Auguſt 1710, 

Ul. T; Charged with the ſame duties. 5 

„ 24 during the continuance of the duties payable in England, on 

. Alm, and cynders, which determines the thirtieth day of September 

ade ſhall not be charged therewith for coals, culm, and cynders 

Leads 58 out ſhall be charged with the ſame duties as in England for 

Ill. war 2 cynders not conſumed in Scotland. | 

kb, which, .- uring the continuance of the duty payable in England on 

the char nes the twenty-fourth day of June 1797, Scotland ſhall 
aged with that duty. 
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Baden could bring together, on the Upper Rhine; and they 


intended to have a great army in Flanders, where they knew 
our chief ſtrength would be, to act as occaſion or their other 
affairs ſhould require. But, how well ſoever their ſchemes 
might ſeem to be laid, they all proved unſucceſsful, and the 


events, as will be ſeen, happened quite contrary to all their 
Views, 


XIV. That the kingdom of Scotland be not charged with any other duties 
laid on by the parliament of England betore the union, except theſe contented 
to in this treaty; in regard it is agreed, that all neceſſary proviſion ſhall be made 
by the parhament of Scotland for the public charge and ſetvice of that king- 
dom tor the year 1707, * Provided neverthelets,” "Chat if the parliament of 
England ſhall think fit to lay any further impoſitions by way of cuſtoms, or 
luch excres, with which, by virtue of this treaty, Scotland is to be charged 
equally with England; in ſuch caſe Scotland ſhall be liable to the ſame cui- 
toms and exciles, and have an equivalent to be ſettled by the parliament of 
Great-Britain, with this further proviſion, that any malt to be made and 
conſumed in that part of the united kingdom, now called Scotland, ſhall not 
be charged with any impolition on malt, during this preſent war. And ſecing 
it cannot be tuppoted, that the parhament of Great-Britain will ever lay any 
fort of burthens upon the united kingdom, but what they ſhall find of necet- 
lity at that time for the preſervation and good of the whole, and with due re— 
gard to the circumſtances and abilities of every part of the united kingdom; 
theretore Sit is agreed,“ that there be no further exemption inſiſted upon for 
any part of the united kingdom, but that the confideration of any exemptions 
beyond what is already agreed on in this treaty, thall be left to the determinas 
tion of the partiament ot Gicat-Britain, 

XV. That whereas by the terms of this treaty, the ſubjects of Scotland, for 
preſerving an equality of trade throughout the united kingdom, will he hable 
to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable in England, which will be appli- 
cable towards payment of the debts of England, contracted betore the union; 
* 1t is agreed,” that Scotland ſhall have an equivalent for what the ſubjefts 
thereot thall be ſo charged towards payment of the ſaid debts of England in 
all particulars whatſocver, in manner following, viz. That, before the union 
of the ſaid kingdoms, the tum of three hundred ninety-cight thouſand and 
eiglity-five pounds, ten ſhillings, be granted to her majeſty by the parliament 
ot England for the uſes after-mentioned, being the equivalent to be anſwered 
to Scotland for ſuch parts of the ſaid cuſtoms and exciſes upon all exciſcable 
liquors, with which that kingdom is to be charged upon the union, as will be 
applicable to the payment of the ſaid debts of England, according to the pro- 
portions which the preſent cuſtoms of Scotland, being thirty-thouſand pounds 
per annum, do bear to the cuſtoms in England, computed at one miliion, 
three hundred and forty-one thouſand, five hundred and fitty-nine pounds per 
annum. And which the preſent exciſes on exciſeable liquors in $- 
being thirty-three thouſand and five hundred pounds per annum; 
to the exciſes on exciſeable liquors in England, computed at ut. 
dred and toity-leven thouſand, fix hundred and two pounds per an 
which ſum of three hundred and ninty-etght thouſand erghty-five pound, ten 
ſhillings, ſhall be due and payable from the time of the union. And in regard, 
that, after the union, Scotland becoming liable to the fame cuſtoms and cuties 
payable on import and export, and to the ſame exciſes on all exciſeable hquors 
as in England, as well upon that account, as upon the account of the increate 
of trade and people (which will be the happy conſequence of the union) the 
ſaid revenues will much improve beyond the before-mentioned annual value 
thereof, of which no preſent eſtimate can be made; yet neverthelets, for the 
realons aforeſaid, there ought to be a proportionable equivalent antwered to 
Scotland; *1t is agreed,” that, after the union, there ſhall be an account kept 
of the ſaid duties ariſing, to the end it may appear what ought to be atitwered 
to Scotland as an 2quivalent for ſuch proportion of the ſaid increate, as ſhail 
be applcable to the payment of the debts of England. And, for the further 
and more effectual anſwering the ſeveral ends hereafter mentioned, * it is, 
agreed,“ that, trom and after the union, the whole increate of the revenues of 
cuſtoms and duties on import and export, and excites upon exciſable liquors 
in Scotland, over and above the annual produce of the ſaid reſpective: duties 
as above ſtated, ſhall go and be applied for the term of ſeven years to the uſes 
hereatrter mentioned, and that upon the tid account there ſhall be antwered 
to Scotland annually, trom the end of feven years after the union, an equiva- 
lent in proportion 10 1uch part of the ſaid increaſe, as ſhall be applicable to 
the debts of England; and generally, that an equivalent ſhall be aniwered 
to Scotland tor ſuck parts of the Engliſh debts as Scotland may hereatter be- 
come liable to pay by reaton of the union, other than ſuch, tor which appro- 
priations have been made by parliament in England, of the cuſtoms or other 
duties on export and import, exciſes on all excifeable liquors : In reſpect of 
which debts, equivalents are herein before provided. And as tor the uſes, to 
which the ſaid tum of three hundred and ninty-cight thoutand aud eighty-ſive 
pounds, ten ſhillings, to be granted as aforelaid, and all other monies, which 
are to be anſwered or allowed to Scotland as faid is, are to be applied, * it is 
agreed,” that, in the firſt place, out of the aforeſaid tum, what conſidera- 
tion ſhall be tound neceflary to be had for any loſſes, which private perſons 
may ſuſtain, by reducing the coin of Scotland to the ſtandard and value of the 
coin of England, may be made good. In the next place, that the capnal 
ſtock, or fund of the African and Indian company of Scotland, advanced to- 
gether with the intereſt tor the ſaid capital ſtock after the rate of five per cent. 
per annum, from the re{pective times of the payment thereof, ſhall be paid: 
Upon payment of which capital ſtock and intereſt, * it is agreed,“ the ſaid 
company be difiolved and ceaſe ; and alto, that from the time of paſſing the 
act of parliament in England for raiſing the ſaid ſum of three hundred and 
ninety-eight thouſand and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, the ſaid company 
ſhall neither trade, nor grant licence to trade, providing, that if the ſaid ſtock 
and intereſt ſhall not be paid in twelve months after the commencement of the 
union, that then the ſaid company may from thence forward trade, or give 
licence to trade, until the ſaid whole capital ſtock and intereſt ſhall be paid. 
And as to the overplus of the ſaid ſum of three hundred and ninety-eight thou- 
ſand and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, after payment of what contideration 
ſhall be had tor lofſes in repairing the coin, and paying the ſaid capital ſtock and 
intereſt ; and alſo the whole increaſe of the ſaid revenues of cuſtoms, duties, 
and exciſes, above the preſent value, which ſhall ariſe in Scotland during the 
ſaid term of ſeven years, together with the equivalent, which ſhall become 
due upon the improvement thereof in Scotland, atter the laid term) : And allo 
as to all other ſums, which, according to the agreements aforeſaid, may be- 
come payable to Scotland, by way ot equivalent tor what that kingdom ſhall 
hereafter become liable, towards payment of the debt of England, * it is 
agreed,* that the ſame be applied in manner following, viz. That all the 
public debts of the kingdom of Scotland, as ſhall be adjuſted by this preſent 
parliament, ſhall be paid: And that two thouſand pounds per annum, ” the 
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The duke of Marlborough arived at the Hague the 25th of 
April, N. S. and, continuing there till the gth of May, had 
repeated conferences with the deputits of the States and their 
generals, upon the neceſſary meaſures to be taken for opening 
the campaign. The duke, with monfieur Auverquerque, 
came to Maeſtricht on the 12th of May, and the next day 
they reviewed the army ; and on the 21ſt, the Engliſh troops 
joined the Dutch between Borchloen and Groes-Waren. The 
confederate army then conſiſted of ſeventy-four battalions of 
foot, and one hundred and twenty-three ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons, having with them an hundred canon, twenty 
hawbitzers, and forty-two pontoons. 

The court of France, in the mean time, had information, 
that the confederate army in the Netherlands was not yet 
compleat; that the Danes refuſed to ſtir from their quarters 
til] their arrears were paid; and that the Pruſhans, for other 
reaſons, were yet ſo far behind, that they could not join the 
duke of Marlborough in ſeveral weeks. It was ſaid, that 
the French king had penſioners in the courts of Denmark and 


ſpace of ſeven years, ſhall be applied towards encouraging and promoting the 
manufacture of coarſe wool within thoſe ſhires, which produce the wool ; and 
that the firſt two thoutand pounds Sterling be paid at Martinmaſs next, and fo 
early at Martinmaſs during the ſpace atoretaid, And afterwards the ſame 
thall be wholly applied towards the encouraging and promoting the fiſheries, 
and ſuch other manufactures and improvements in Scotland, as may molt 
conduce to the general gond of the united kingdom. And it is agreed,” 
that her majeſty may be impowered to appoint commiſſioners, who ſhall be 
accountdble to the parliament of Great-Britain, tor diſpoſing the. ſaid tum of 
three hundred and ninety-cight thouſand and erghtysfive pounds, ten ſhil- 
lings, and all other momes, which ſhall ariſe to Scotland upon the agree- 
ments aforelaid, to the purpoſes before-mentioned : Which commiſſioners 
ſhall be impowered to call for, receive, and dipote of the ſaid monies in man- 
ner atoreſaid; and to inſpect the books of the ſeveral collectors of the re- 
venues, and ot all other duties from whence an equivalent may ariſe, and that 
the collectors and managers of the ſaid revenues and duties be obliged to give 
to the faid commiioners ſubſcribed authentic abbreviates to the produce of 
ſuch revenues and duties ariſing in their reſpective diſtricts; And that the fd 
ctunmiſſioners ſhall have their office within the limits of Scotland, and ſhail in 
ſuch office keep books, contanung accounts of the amount of the equivalent, 
and how the tame ſhall have been diſpoſed of from time to time, which may 
be inſpected by any of the tuljects, who ſhall deſire the ſame; 

XVI. That, from and after the union, the coin ſhall be of the ſame ſtand- 
ard and value throughout the united kingdom, as now in England, and a 
mint ſhall be continued in Scotland under the fame rules as the mint in Eng- 
land, and the ptetent officers of the mint continued, ſubject to ſuch regula- 
tions, as her mayeity, her heirs or ſucceſſors, or the parliament of Great- 
Britain ſhall think fit. 

X VII. That, from and after the union, the ſame weights and meaſures 
ſhall be uſed throughout the united kingdom, as are now ettabliſhed in Eng- 
land; and ſtandards of weights and meatures ſhall be kept by thoſe burghs in 
Scutlind, to whom the keeping the ſtandards of weights and meaſures, now 
in uſe there, does of ſpecial right belong. All which ſtandards ſhall be ſent 
down to tuch reſpective burghs from the ſtandards kept in the Exchequer at 
Weſtunnſter, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations, as the parliament of 
Great-Britain ſhall think fit. 

XVIII. That the laws concerning regulation of trade, enſtoms, and ſuch 
exciſes to which Scotland is, by virtue of this treaty, to be liable, be the 
ſame in Scotland, from and after the union, as in England ; and that all 
other laws in ute within the kingdom of Scotland, do, after the union, and 
notwithſtanding thereof, remain in the ſame force as before (except ſuch as 
are contrary to, or mconfiftent with this treaty) but alterable by the parlia- 
ment ot Great- Britain: With this difference betwixt the laws concerning the 
public right, policy, and civil government, and thoſe that which concern pri- 
vate right, that the laws, which concern public right, policy, and civil 
government, may be the tame throughout the whole united kingdom; but 
that no alteration be made in laws which concern private right, except for evi- 
dent utility of the ſubjects within Scotland. ; f 

XIX. That the court of ſeſſion, or college of juſtice, do, after the union, 
and notwithſtanding thereof, remain in all time coming within Scotland, as 
it is now conſtituted by the laws of that kingdom, and with the ſame autho- 
rity and privileges as before the union, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations, 
for the better adininittration of juſtice, as ſhall be made by the parhament of 
Great-Britain ; and that hereafter none ſhall be named by her majeſty, or her 
royal tncceflors, to be ordinary lords of ſeſſion, but ſuch who have ſerved in 
tlie college of juſtiec as advocates, or principal clerks of ſeſſion for the ſpace 
of five years; or, as writers to the lignet, tor the ſpace of ten years; with 
this proviſion, that no writer to the fignet be capable to be admitted a lord of 
the ſeſſion, unleis he undergo a private and public trial on the civil law, be- 
fore the faculty of advocates, aud be found by them qualified for the ſaid of- 
fice, two years before he be named to be a lord of ſeſſion: Yet ſo, as the 
qualification made, or to be niade, for capacitating perſons to be named o:- 
diary lords of ſoſſion, may be altered by the parhament of Great-Britain. 
And that the cou of juſticiary do allo, after the union, and, notwithſtanding 
thereot, remain in all time coming within Scotland, as it is now conſtituted 
by the laws of that kingdom, and with the ſame authority and privileges as 
before the union, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations as ſhall be made by 
the parhament of Great-Britain, and without prejudice of other rights of 
juſticiary; and that all admiralty juriſdictions be under the lord high-admiral, 
or commiſſioners for the admitalty of Great-Britain for the time being ; and 
that the court of Admiralty, now eſtabliſhed in Scotland, be continued, and 
that all reviews, reductions, or ſuſpenſions of the ſentences in maritime caſes, 
competent to the jun iſdiction of that court, remain in the fame manner atter 
the union, as now in Scotland, until the parliament of Great-Britain ſhall 
make ſuch regulations and alterations, as ſhall be judged expedient for the 
whole united kingdom, ſo as there be always continued in Scotland, a court 
of Admiralty, ſuch as is in England, for determination of all maritime caſes 
relating to private rights in Scotland, competent to the juriſdiction of the ad- 
miralty court, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations aud alterations, as ſhall 
be thought proper to be made by the parliament of Great-Britain ; and that 
the heretable rights of admiralty and vice admiralties in Scotland be reſerved 
to-the reſpective proprietors as rights of property, ſubject, nevertheleſs, as 
to the manner of exerciſing ſuch hetetable rights, to ſuch regulations and al- 
terations as ſhall be thought proper to be made by the parliament of Great- 
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Pruffia, who had promiſed him to uſe their utmoſt ,,, 
vours to retard the march of their reſpective mafje;. * 
(which were in the pay of England and Holland) to the ,, 
neral rendezvous ; upon the confidence of which, the Fre, 


king ſent ſuch poſitive orders to marſhal Villeroy tg fight th, > 
allies, that the clector of Bavaria, who was then at Brust. + 
had juſt time enough to take poſt-horſes, to join the ,.,. ob 
which paſſed the Deule the 19th of May, and poſted tu 2 
ſelves at Tirlemont, with the Gheet before them. This wad Tb. 
under the command of the elector of Bavaria and marſhyj U and 
leroy, conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand men, and would have he thin 
ſuperior to the confederate army without the Danes. I - 
The confederates, on their fide, were no leſs eager for * 
engagement, but could hardly flatter themſelves with ,; | troc 
hopes of having fo early and fo fair an opportunity tor, ge 
The duke of Marlborough being apprehenſive, thy g. the) 
French would take the ſame method over again, and hes . 
behind the Deule, as they had done the year before, had f. / 
veral times expteſſed his concern about it to thoſe, who wer the 


Britain, And that all other courts now in being within the kingdom of ge. 
land do remain, but ſubject to alterations by the parliament of Grear-B;; 
and that all interior courts within the ſaid limits do remain ſubordinze, .' 
they are now, to the ſupreme courts of juſtice within the fame, in all * 
coming ; and that no cauſes in Scotland be cognoſcible by the courts of C 
cery, Queen's-Bench, Common-Pleas, or any other court in Westated— 
Hall; and that the ſaid courts, or any other of the Ike nature, aner 
union, ſhall have no power to cognoice, review, or alter the acts 2 
tences of the judicature within Scotland, or ſtop the execution 9 oP 
fame; And that there he a court of Exchequer in Scotland after the u. 
for deciding queſtions concerning the revenues of cuſtoms aud excites ther. 
having the ſame poser and authority in juch cates, as the court of Excheny- 
has in England; and that the ſaid court of Exchequer in Scotland have hope 
of paſſing ſignatures, gifts, tutories, and in other things, as the court of Ez. 
chequer at preſent in Scotland hath, and that the court of Exchequer, thy 
now 1s in Scotland, do remain until a neu court of Exchequer be feed 
the parliament of Great-Bi itn in Scotland after the union: And that, age 
the union, the queen's majeſty, and her royal tncceffors, may commu: 
privy-counctl in Scotland, tor preſerving the publie peace and order, uni 
the parhament of Great-Britain thall think nt to alter nt, or cablich an 
other eftectual method for that end, 

XX. That all heretable offices, ſuperiorities, heretable jirifditon 
bees tor lite, and juriidictions for lite, be reſerved to the owners there! x 


rights of property, in the ſame manner as they are now entoyed by the las yen! 
ot Scotland, notwithitanding this treaty, (vec 
XXI. That the rights and privileges of the royal borong's in Sow: fear 
land, as they now are, do remain entire aſter the union, and nut 3ithitand wk 
ing thereof, 1 


XXII. That, by virtue of this treaty, of the peers of Scotland at the ti 
of the union, ſixteen ſhall be the number to fit and vote in the hou of lord: 
and torty-tive the number of the repreſentatives of Scotland, in the houte gf 
coamons, of the parhament of Great-Britain ; and that when her majetts 
her heirs or ſucceffors, ſhall declare her or their pleaſure, for holding the f 
or any ſubſequent parliament of Great-Britain, until the parliament of Great- 
Britain ſhall make further proviſion therein, a writ do iffue under the gte. 
teal of the united kingdom, directed to the privy conncil of Scotland, com 
manding them to caule fixteen peers, who are to fit in the houſe of lords, 
be ſummoned to parliament ; and forty-five members to be elected to it n 
the houſe of commons of the parliament of Great-Britain, according to tle 
agreement in this treaty, in ſuch manner as by an act of this prefent che 
the parliament of Scotland is or ſhall be ſettled: which act is hereby decke 
red as valid as if it were a part of, and engroſſed in this treaty : An th the 
names of the perſons ſo ſummoned and elected, ſhall be returned by the privis 
council of Scotland, into the court from whence the {11d writ did Rug. Ang 
that if her majeſty, on or before the firſt day of May next, on hne dar the 
union is to take place, all declare under the great ſeal of England, tot! 
is expedient that the lords of parlianzent of England, and COMMONS Of be 
preſent parliament oft Kugland, ſhould be the members ot che reiperrs 
houſes of the firit parliament of Great-Britain, tor and on the part of 28 
land, then the ſaid lords of parliament of England, and COMMONS 07 746 
preſent parliament of England ſhall be the members of the retpective Ow 
of the firſt parliament of Great-Britain, for and on the part of 87 
And her. majeity way, by her royal proclamation, under tne. gicat k 
Great-Britain, appoint the faid firtt parlament ot CGreat-Britun, on 
ſuch time and place as her majeſty ſhall think fit, watch tum Au n 
than fifty days after the date of ſuch proclamation : An, the tiwe and ph | 
of the meeting of ſuch parliament being fo appointed, a writ ah * 
diately ifſued under the great feal of Great-Britain, directed to te)“ 
council of Scotland, for the ſummoning the ſixteen peers, and 1 
torty-five members, by whom Scotland is to be repretented in the pare | 
of Great-Britain : And the lords of parliament of England, and 14 an 
peers of Scotland, ſuch fixteen peers being ſummoned and returner 0 
manner agreed in this tieaty; and the members of the houfe 01 _—_ 4 
the ſaid parliament of England, and the forty-five members for Sen . 
torty-five members being elected and returned in the manner agreed to inf 


* . {oe of 1 
treaty, ſhall aſſemble and meet reſpectively in their reſpectlwe den TI Gr 
parliament of Great-Britain, at ſuch time and place as ſhall be 411 * wh 
by her majeſty, and ſhall be the two houſes of the firit pari an; = lu; 
Britain: and that parliament may continue for ſuch tine only, i * 
ſent parliament of England might have continued, if the umem 05 
kingdoms had not been made, unleſs ſooner diffolved by her 1 * * 
that every one of the lords of parliament of Grcat-Britam, and 5 4 br 
of the houſe of commons of the parliament of Great-Britain, 1 of 
all ſucceeding parliaments of Great-Britain, until the R | 5 
Britain ſhall otherways direct, thall take the reſpective oathis app! al g 
taken, inſtead of the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, Of 20 _— and que! en) 
ment made in England, in the reign of the late king Wii 8 * the 
Mary, entitled, * An act for the abrogating of the oaths 01 ue” ol 
allegiance, and appointing other oaths ;* and make, ſubſcribe, nolan vil 
repeat the declaration mentioned Ih an act of partiament 3 & for th of 
the thirtieth year of the reign of king Charles II. entitled. 15 Jiſabli0 
more effectually preſerving the king's perſon and governments n i wy 


all take an. 


vel. 


. * % * o „ * . ,” 
papiits from fitting in either houſe of parliament ;* and th che ſult yur 
. ” . . ® 2 * * 0 195 of ko 4 
ſeribe the oath mentioned in an act of purliament made 11 he 


II 


. rimate with him; and was already taking meaſures how to 
event it, when an unexpected occaſion was thrown into his 
| Lands, of fignalizing again his courage and conduct. 
Upon the enemy's paſſing the Devle, the duke ſent orders 
o the Daniſh horſe, who were coming from their garriſons, 
baſten their march; and, that there might not be the leaſt 
© each of delay, he engaged his promiſe with the field de- 
— of the States, that their arrears ſhould be paid them. 
The duke of Wirtemberg, who commanded thoſe troops, 
ind was well affected to the common cauſe, ſeeing every 
thing was complied with, that the king of Denmark inſiſted 
on, thought he needed not to ſtay till he ſent to that court, 
12 wait for expreſs orders; and therefore commanded his 
noobs to march; and they made ſuch expedition, that, on 
he 22d of May, N. S. being the day before the battle, 
they came up within a league of the rear of the confederate 
"About the fame time, the French having been joined by 
the horſe of marſhal de Marfin's army, and confiding in their 
ſuperiority of numbers, came out of their lines and encamped 
between Tirlemont and Judoigne. 
The next day, being Whitſunday, about four o'clock in 
the morning, the confederate army marched in eight columns 
wards Ramillies, a village near which the Gheet takes its 
burce, that they might avoid the inconveniency of paſſing 
that river They ſoon had information, that the enemy's 
army, having decamped from Tirlemont, was likewiſe on their 
march to meet them, their baggage and heavy cannon being 
et at Judoigne. The elector of Bavaria and marſhal de Vil- 
leroy, not in the leaſt ſuſpeCting, that the Danes bad joined 
the confederate army, were fully determined upon engaging 
them, either that day or the next, being apprehenfive, that 
the duke of Marlborough had formed a defign of inveſting 
Namur. The enemy's army then conſiſted of ſeventy-ſix 
battalions of foot, and a hundred and thirty-two ſquadrons of 
horſe, having ſixty-two cannon, eleven mortars, and thirty - 
ix pontoons. Their immediate deſign was to poſſeſs them— 
ſelves of Ramillies, and the ſtrong camp thereabouts, to pre- 
rent the confederates doing the ſame ; and in this they fo far 
ſucceeded, that, being nearer, they got there firſt. Thcir 
fears were however groundleſs concerning Namur; for the 
duke of Marlborough had no ſuch deſign. His reſolution 
was the ſame with theirs; and, had not they offered him bat- 
tle that day, be would certainly have attacked them the next. 
The two arunies met near the village of Ramillies, from whence 
the battle took its name, When the confederate army was 
advanced near this place, they found the enemy getting into 
the camp of mount St. Andre, and placing their right on the 
Mehaigne, where they had poſted a brigade of foot, and 
blled the ſpace between that and Ramillies, which is about 
half a league, an open and level ground, with near a hundred 
ſquadrons, among which were the troops of the King's 
bouſhold, They had likewiſe above twenty battalions of 
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ber majeſty's reign, entitled, * An act to declare the alterations in the oath 
pointed to be taken by the act entitled, an act for the further ſecurity of 
ter majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, 
nd tor extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, and all 
ever pretenders, and their ſecret abettors ;* and for declaring the affociation 
v de determined at ſuch time, and in ſuch manner, as the members of both 
boufes of parliament of England are, by the ſaid reſpective acts, directed to 
be, make, and ſubſcribe the ſame, upon the penalties and diſabilities in the 
ſad reſpective acts contained. And it is declared and agreed, that theſe 
wortls, This Realm, The Crown of this Realm, and The Queen of this 
alin,” mentioned in the oaths and declaration contained in the atoreſaid 
«9s, which were intended to ſignify the crown and realm of England, ſhall 
de underſtood of the crown and realm of CGreat-Britain ; and that, in that 
{:nſe, the ſaid oaths and declaration be taken and ſubſcribed by the members 
ot doth houſes of the parliament of Grcat-Britain. 

XXIII. That the aforeſaid ſixteen peers of Scotland, mentioned 1n the 
uſt preceding article to fit in the houte of lords of the parliament of Great- 
Britzin, hall have all privileges of parliament, which the peers of England 
or have, and which they, or any peers of Great-Britain, ſhall have after 
5 "mon, and particularly the right of fitting upon the trials of peers: And 
Soap ot the trial of any peer, in time of adjournment, or prorogation of 
1 the ſaid ſixteen peers ſhall be ſummoned in the ſame manuer, 
1 the lame powers and privileges at ſuch trial, as any other peers ot 
. ae ; and that, in cafe any trials of peers ſhall hereafter happen, 
Tp = is no parliament in being, the ſixteen peers of Scotland who fate 
= is Laren. parliament, ſhall be ſummoned in the ſame manner, and 
* me powers and privileges at ſuch trials, as any other peers of 
_ llkaur: And that all peers of Scotland, and their ſucceſſors to their 
s and dignities, ſhall, from and after the union, be peers of Great- 
n rank and precedency next and immediately after the peers 
ore a © orders and degrees in England at the time of the union ; and be- 
eaten — of Great-Britain, of the like orders and degrees, who may be 
ejoy jt es union, and thall be tried as peers of = ore oye and ſhall 
r 4 — 1 the Av 3 8 , eden 
cept the Tae, peers of Great-Britain, may hefeaftc Joy ae 
"Pi the right and privilege of litting in the houſe of lords, and the pri- 


"eyes depend HRT Nee 3 4 
of deen. pending thereon, and particularly the right of fitting upon the trials 
7 ; 
2 + That, from and after the union, there be one great ſeal for the 
Ka K1 


agdom of Great-Britain, which ſhall be different from the great ſeal 
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foot, with a battery of about twelve pieces of cannon, at Ra- 
millies. 

About one in the morning, the duke of Marlborough ſent 
the quarter-maſter general with the camp colours, and a few 
ſquadrons towards Ramillies, to make a feint, as if they de- 
ſigned to form a camp there, the better to penetrate into the 
enemy's deſigns : and, about three, the duke and monſieur 
Auverquerque decamped with the whole army, and advanced 
in eight columns in a great fog. A little after eight, the ad- 
vanced guard of the confederates, which conſiſted of fix hun- 
dred horſe, and had been ſent with all the quarter-maſters of 
the army, to view the ground, arrived at the height of Mer- 
dorp (or Merdan) from whence they perceived, that the 
enemy were in motion, and marched in the plain of mount 
St. Andre, extending themſelves as far as the tomb of Hot- 
tomont, towards the Mehaigne. Hereupon they halted, and 
ſent intelligence to the duke of Marlborough and monfieur 
Auverquerque, who being advanced about ten to view the 
the enemy, they could not at firſt judge, whether thoſe ſqua- 
drons they ſaw were only to cover their march into their 
lines, or whether they were the van of the enemy, that came 
to offer battle. The duke therefore gave orders to the horſe 
to haſten their march, reſolving, if thoſe he ſaw had been 
only covering ſquadrons, to attack them with his cavalry 
only. But, the fog being ſoon diſperſed, and the army be- 


ing then in full view of the enemy, the duke found their 


whole army approach, with an apparent reſolution to fight, 
upon which he made all the neceflary ditpolitions to receive 
them. The enemy, ſeeing the confederates ſo near them, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of a very ſtrong camp; placing their right 
near the tomb of Hottomont, againſt the Mehaigne, and their 
left at Anderkirk, and poſted a good number of their infantry 
in the villages of Anderkirk, Oftuz, and Raraillies, which 
laſt was near their center; beſides which, they put five bat- 
talions near the hedges of the village of Franquenies, which 
was on their right. 'The confederate army was at the ſame 
time drawn up in order of battle, the right wing being poſted 
near Foltz, on the rivulet Vauſe, with alittle morals in tront ; 
and the left near the village of Franquenics on the Mehaigne; 
where, beſides the number of the horle belonging to that 
wing, the duke of Marlborough ordered the Daniſh ſqua- 
drons, bcing twenty-one in number, to be poſted; rightly 
judging, by the ſituation of the ground, that the ſtreſs of the 
action would be on that fide, All things being thus diſpoſed, 
it was reſolved to attack the village of Ramillies, which was 
the enemy's principal poſt, and from thence to Anderkirk, 
had formed a line of foot along the Gheet, and a line of horſe 
behind them. In order to this attempt, twenty pieces of 
cannon of twenty-four pounders, and ſome hawbitzers, were 
brought up, and twelve battalions, which were to be ſupport- 
ed by the whole line, were ordered to make the firſt onſet, un- 
der the command of licutenant-general Schultz. 

About half an hour paſt one, the artillery of the confede- 


now uſed in either kingdom ; and that the quartering the arms, and the 
rank and precedency of the lion king of arms of the kingdom of Scotland, as 
may beſt tuit the union, be left to her majeſty : And that, in the mean tune, 
the great ſeal of England be uſed as the great ſeal of the united kingdom; and 
that the great ſeal ot the united kingdom be uſed for ſealing writs to clect and 
ſummon the parliament of Great-Britain, and for ſealiag all treaties with fo- 
reign princes and ſtates, and all public acts, inſtruments, and orders of ſtate, 
which concern the whole united kingdom, and in all other matters relating to 
England, as the great ſeal of England is now uſcd; and that a ſeal in Scot- 
land, after the union, be always kept and made uſe of in all things relating to 
private rights or grants, which have uſually pafled the great ſeal of Scotland. 
and which only concern offices, grants, commiſhons, and private rights 
within that kingdom; and that, until ſuch ſeal be appointed by her majeſty, 
the preſent great ſeal of Scotland ſhall be uſed for ſuch purpoſes ; and that 
the privy- ſeal, ſignet, caſſet, ſignet of the juſticiary court, quarter ſeal, and 
ſeals of courts noꝶ uſed in Scotland be continued: But that the ſaid ſeals be 
altered and adapted to the ſtate of the union, as her majeſty ſhall think fit; 
and the ſaid ſeals, and all of them, and the keepers of them ſhall be ſubyect 
to ſuch regulations, as the parliament of Great-Britain ſhall hereafter make. 
And that the crown, ſcepter, ſword of ſlate, the records of parliament, and 
all other records, rolls, and regiſters whatſoever, both public and private, 
general and particular, and warrants thereof, continue to be kept as they 
are within that part of the united kingdom now called Scotland ; and that 
they ſhall ſo remaia in all time coming, notwithſtanding of the union. 

XXV. That all laws and ſtatutes in either kingdom, ſo far as they are con- 
trary to, or inconſiſtent with the terms of thete articles, or any of them, thall, 
from and after the union, ceaſe and become void, and fhall be ſo declared to 
be by the reſpective parliaments of the ſaid kingdoms. 


© Ramillies is a village (ſurrounded with a ditch) in Brabant, in the di- 
ſtrift of Louvain, by the ſkirts of the province of Namur, rendered tamous 
to all poſterity by the glorious victory obtained the: 6 by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and monſieur D* Auverquerque, over the cleftor of Bavaria and mar- 
ſhal Villeroy, which was followed by the reduction of almoſt all the Ne- 
therlands in two months time. It lies at the head of the Gheet, about a 
mile and a half north from the fide of the Mehaigne, that interval being the 
narrow aperture where that glorious battle was fought. It is fix miles almoſt 
ſouth from Judoigne, twelve miles ſouth from Tirlemont, tourteen miles 
welt-north-weſt from Huy, and eleven miles noi th from Namur. 


The 
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rates began to play. It was immediately anſwered by the 
enemy's cannon; and both continued firing with conſiderable 
execution. Whilſt the duke of Marlborough was at the 
head of the lines, to give the neceſſary orders every where, 
velt-marſhal Auquerque repaired to the left, where perceiv- 
ing, that the enemy's foot poſted in the hedges of Franque- 
nies, galled the horſe of that wing, he commanded four 
battalions, with two pieces of cannon under colonel Wert- 
muller, to diſlodge them from thence, which they performed 
with great vigour and reſolution. Hereupon the enemy de- 
tached two battalions and fourteen ſquadrons of dragoons on 
foot, to regain that important poſt ; but Auverquerque com- 
manded, at the ſame time, the whole wing of the Dutch 
horſe, to attack the enemy ; which not only prevented their 
deſign, but put thoſe dragoons into ſuch diſorder, that they 
were not able, either to reach the village, or recover their 
horſes, which they had left a good way behind the tomb of 
Hottomont, and were moſt of them cut in pieces, and taken 
priſoners. The Dutch cavalry charged with a good deal of 
bravery, ſword in hand, and ſoon after the engagement were 
ſuſtained by the Daniſh ſquadrons; but having to deal with 
the French king's houſhold, the muſquetaires, gens-d'armes, 
guarde de corps, horſe grenadiers, and other choice troops 
which were in the enemy's right, the conflict was obſtinate, 
and the ſucceſs doubtful for above an hour. 'The Daniſh 
horſe which fought on the left of all, behaved themſelves 
with ſuch gallantry, that they forced the enemy to give 
ground, and broke ſeveral of their ſquadrons ; but, at the 
ſame time, the French had almolt an equal advantage againſt 
the Dutch horſe of the right of the left wing, whom they put 
into great confuſion, To remedy this, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who was advanced that way, ſent for twenty ſqua— 
drons of horſe from the right wing, where they could not en— 
gage the enemy's left, by reaſon of a moraſs, which ſepa— 
rated them; and with theſe he reinforced his left, adding to 
them his body of reſerve ©. 

The duke, while theſe troops were advancing from the 
right, rallied ſome of the broken ſquadrons, and gave his 
orders for others to charge. In this place he was in the ex- 
tremity of danger; for, being ſingled out by ſeveral of the 
molt reſolute of the enemy, and having the misfortune, as he 
was leaping a ditch, to fall from his horſe ©, he had been cither 
killed or taken priſoner, if ſome of the confederate foot, that 
were near at hand, had not come very ſeaſonably to his aſſiſ- 


tance. After this, he had ſtill a narrower eſcape, a cannon- 


ball taking off the head of colonel Brienfield, his gentleman 
of the horſe, as he was holding the ſtirrup for the duke to 
remount, 

The twenty ſquadrons, which the duke had ſent for from 
the right to reinforce the left, had but little ſhare in the de- 
feat of the enemy's right; for, by that time they were come 
up, the Dutch and Danes, having charged them both in front 
and flank, had almoſt compleated that ſignal piece of ſervice, 
cutting in pieces the beſt part of the French king's houſhold 
troops, ſo that they could never be fully re-eſtabliſhed duruy 
the remainder of the war. In the mean time, the village of 
Ramillies was vigorouſly attacked by general Schultz, with 
the twelve battalions under him. The. enemy, having the 
advantage of the ground, defended themſelves with great re- 
ſolution and obſtinacy, till, fecing the whole line of the con- 
federate infantry in motion to ſupport general Schultz, and 
the Dutch and Daniſh horſe advancing to ſurround them, 
they thought of making their retreat; but ſound it was too 
late; for they were intercepted by the victorious horſe, and 
moſt of them either killed or taken priſoners. 

The reſt of the enemy's infantry endeavoured likewiſe to 
make their eſcape, which they did in better order, bcing 
tavoured by the horſe of their left wing, who, being covered 
by a rivulet and moraſs, had not yet been.attacked, and 
formed themſelves in three lines between Oſſuz and Ander- 
kirk, But the Engliſh horſe, having found means to paſs 
the rivulet, charged the enemy with ſuch unparallelled briſk- 


The French writers, who have given a deſcription of this battle, allow 
of this as a very prudent part of the duke of Marlborough's conduct; but, 
to cover the diigrace of their favourite troops, pretend, that the duke ſent 
fifty, and not twenty ſquadrons from his right, and made four lines of them, 
heſides a column compoſed of the body of reſerve. Thus, ſays father 
Daniel, the whole weight of the battle fell upon the right wing of the French 
army, where the troops of his majeſty's houſhold were placed. The body, 
which had hitherto been invincible, entered the enemy's troops, and over- 
threw the three firit lines, but, finding a fourth, and the column- abovemen- 


1 


enemy, drew up in order upon a riſing giound, as was well judged by the 
margquis de Meſiers licutenaut-gencral, and ſtopped the progreſs of the ene- 


neſs and courage, that they entirely abandoned thy; . 
and our dragoons, puſhing into the village of Andetk;y 
made a terrible ſlaughter of them. The reſt of the . 
who were at the ſame time attacked by the Englidh ," 
Dutch foot with equal bravery, gave way on all fideg, 7, 
horſe rallied again in the plains, to cover the diſordece, 
treat of their foot; but they were ſo cloſely purſue b. * 
confederate cavalry, that they were forced to diyi, ths 
ſelves into three ſmall bodies, that they might fly the ue, 
three different ways. Thoſe, that took to the left. 6 
purſued by the Dutch and Danes, who made great nan 
amongſt them, and took abundance of priſoners ; uud 1% 
that fled to the right, were chaced by the regiments gf H 
ley, Hay, and Roſs; which two laſt fell in with the 5... 
regiment du roy, of whom having killed many, th; * 
threw down their arms, and begged quarter, which ug ;.. 
mediately granted. Upon this, they delivered their arms... 
colours to the lord John Hay's dragoons; but, when theſe dn. 
goons faced about, in order to purſue the enemy, they treach.. 


tf 


row 


ouſly attempted to take up their arms again; in which, bonne of 
they were prevented, and ſuffered ſeverely for their verfidy. Jation 

The foremoſt regiments of the Engliſh horſe, th, ,, i" 
ſued the enemy's center, were that of lieutenant-genera| Wood, wn 
commanded by himſelf, and Wyndham's (afterwards Palas. lc ate 
carabineers, headed by major Perry. When they cams yy, biet 
a riſing ground, they ſaw ſeven ſquadrons of the Spaniſh 1 fl 
Bavarian guards, among whom was the elector himſelf, 1; i. 
Villeroy, who hoped, with theſe few choice troops, to 1111, ih : 


good their retreat, and fave their cannon, which was maten. e 


ing in a line before them, General Wood galloped with i 
own regiment upon the enemy's left, and charged them 6 
vigorouſly, that he broke them entirely, killing mans g 
them, and taking not a few priſoners, among whom wer 
two heutenant-colonels, one major, four captains, nd tenen 
ſubaltern officers. He alto took the ſtandard of the- chte 
guards, two of his own troopers, and killed his kettle-( 

mer; the elector himſelf and Villeroy very narrowly eſcapigg. 
Major Perry, at the head of Wyndham's carabingers, fel 

on the enemy with equal briſkneſs and refolutions ; pur mas 
of them to the ſword, and took ſeveral priſoners, varticular!; 
the major of the Spaniſh guards, monſicur de | vert, 
and monſieur de Bruan, cornet of the ſame, besides {our of. 
ficers, and forty-ſix private men of the royal bombatdiers, 
with their colours. The Engliſh horſe and dragoons follow: 
ed the chace through and by.Judoigne, till two o'clock in the 
morning, as far as Meldert, being five leagues from the place, 
where the action happened, and two from Louvain. During 
this retreat, a misfortune happened to the enemy, which con- 
tributed not a little to compleat the victory. Several wag- 
gons of their van-guard breaking down ſtopped the way, to 
that their baggage artillery, which followed, could not paß, 


nor could their troops defile in good order. Perceiving, that 


* 
87 


the confederate horſe, having got intelligence of this acci- Wi : 


dent, purſued them cloſe, they threw down their arns, that b 80 
they might eſcape with the more caſe, and retreated in the E* 
greateſt confuſion. Here it was, that the moſt priſoners ik; 
were taken; for, in the action, little or no quarter was giver, Wir n 
the confederate horſe having been highly provoked by the 4 
idle gaſconades of the French muſquetaires and gens dat m 
of which they were very full when they came to the attack, n 
but paid dearly for it in the ſequel. In ſhort, never a3 pes: 
victory more complete; the contederates made themicives We” 
maſters of all the enemy's canyon, except two or übte, 
the number of about fifty pieces; moſt of their baggige: Ws: 
about a hundred and twenty colours, or ſtandards, und ict P 
ral pair of kettle-drums. The enemy's loſs of men, accod By | 
ing to the moſt general computation, amounted to c1gh! thou: 3 
ſand ſlain, and among them, prince Maximilian and prive? by 


Monbaſon ; and about fix thouſand private ſoldiers, and V5 
fix hundred officers taken priſoners ; which, with ther d 
ſerters and wounded, made their loſs not less than tent 


p : +41! Wor le- 
thouſand men f. Some accounts make the number ot 


my's horſe, which preſſed the houſhold troops very clotely, and, by 
means, gave them an opportunity to rally, and make their retreat u 8 
order. The molt part of the troops diſbanded themiclves before the ketten 
and this cauſed the diſorders, which follou dal; for we had not above tice Vf 
four thouſand men flain in the battle,” 2 
© Some officers, who were in the engagement, ſaid, the duke asd 
down by ſome of the diſordered Dutch horie. Pothbly both 1 4 as 4 3 : 
ft The duke of Marlborough ſaid to biſhop Burnet, tue Ffer ng 
looked the beit of any he had ever ſeen ; But that their ofhicers PR 
their part, nor ſhew the courage that had appeared among them on ot 
caſions. And, when the bithop atked him the difference Lerwer 
at Hochftedt and at Ramillies, be ſaid, The battle of Hocutter "ot 
tween ſeven and eight hours, and We loſt above twelve thouſand men {0 2 
as the battle of Ramillies laſted not above two hours, and ue n 20% © 
two thouſand five hundred nien. Vol. II. 451. 
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| let. On the other hand, the confederates, having halted 
„ Beveſheim the 24th of May, for the refreſhment of their 


| troops, 


Nerowus, ; : 6 | 
ty of thole inducements, by which a general ought to be conducted, when 


Ie determines to engage an enemy.“ He lays it down as a maxim with re- 
hien to battles, that a general ſhould never be diſpoſed, either to offer or re- 
Luer battle, except in thoſe conjunctures, wherein the benefits, that will re- 
und to his prince from a proſperous event, will be much greater than any 
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ver returned to their colours. The perſons of note among 
* priſoners were meſheurs Palavicini and Miziere, major 
begetels; the marquis de Bar, brigadier general of horſe; 


= marquis de Nonant, brigadier general of foot; the mar- 


de la Baume, ſon of the marſhal de Tallard ; monſieur 


. Montmorency, nephew to the late duke of Luxemburg; 


gephe w of lord Clare, and ſeveral others 5. 
Ihe elector of Bavaria and marſhal de Villeroy, with the 
eareſt part of the broken remains of their army, continued 


Veit precipitate flight till they reached Louvain ; where hav- 
Ing beld (by torch- light, in the market-place) a council of 


hey reſolved to abandon that place, and retire towards 


diſpoſed all things for their march early the next 


ne marquis de Feuquieres repreſents this battle * as fatal to the two 
and obſerves, that * this deciſive action was refolved upon without 


a fadrantage he can poſſibly ſuſtain by a defeat, ** This firſt maxim, fo in- 


þ = ceffarv Mery 47 » —_— 
E-nteitable in its own nature, and ſo neceflary to be obſerved, was entirely 


diſregarded on this oon by marſhal de Villeroy. Notwithſtanding the 
cal event of the battle of Hlochſtedt, the war, that rekindled on the Rhine, 
was ſuſtained with equality. It was carried on to advantage in Italy, where 
the duke of Vendolme, who oppoſed prince Eugene, give monſicur de Feuil- 
hdr an opportunity to form the liege of Turin. Ine duke of Berwick {u1- 
Kained a VELY difficult war with Spain, after marſhal ac 1 heſſe bad quitted the 
eve of Barcelona in fo puſillanimous a manner. The contederate crowns 
therefore ſhould have only maintained a defenive war in Flanders during this 
campaign, and for which we were effectually prepared by torming a new line 
along the Deule. Our reſolution theretore to open the campaign with a ge- 
eral action, the ſucceſs of which would have been but incontiderable on our 
ut, in that early ſeaſon, was a remarkable error in that general ſtate ot at- 
firs; and reſulted from a preſumptive vanity, and a perfect mattention to the 
eeneral plan of the war. Marſhal de Villeroy Was determined, without the 
e:{ realon, to open the campaign out of his lines. With this view he marched 
tb Tulemont; but he ſhould have thought this motion ſuflicient, and he 
might potſibly have had juſt inducements to mute It, An army, which 1s 
only charged with a defenſive war in its lines, ought to be aflembled ſooner 
thug the enemy, in order to gain ſome days, at leatt, for the conſumption of 
the forage near the lines ; and, had we purſued this cautious conduct, it 
wild have been difficult for the enemy to approach our lines; and their con- 
tance in the adjacent country would have been deſtructive to their cavalry 
nd equipage. If marſhal de Villeroy had been content with huis advance to 
Tulemont, and had cauſed his army to confume the torage between his camp 
nd the Deule, he might have effected the preſervation of the Netherlands, 
ud the ſecurity of his lines, without hazaiding any engagement. But he 
bought this firſt march inſufficient, though it might have produced a very 
whcous effect; and inſtead of waiting for the elector of Bavaria, with 
whom, in mere deference to his rank, he ought, at leaſt, to have acted in 
encert, he decamped from Tirlemont, and advanced to Ramillies, without 
equiring any intelligence of the motions formed by the encinv, who were 
then aſſembled near Tongres. When the van of his march began to appear 
| the head of the Little Gheet, where Ramillies is ſeated, he was informed, 
hx the enemy were advancing to him, and that their front already began to 
& Gicovered, He then prepared to form his troops in order of battle, with 
vill pet ſuaſion, that the enemy would not preſume to attack fo formidable 
a umy as his. Had his diſpoſition been regular, the bravery of his troops 
might have rendered the action ſucceſsful ; but it was fo extremely injudi- 
rous and ill-precautioned agaiaſt the order, in which he faw the enemy 
raved, that it can be hardly thought ſurpriſing, that the event of this battle 
= lo fatal, as it really proved. I ſhall now repreſent the errors committed 
by marſhal de Villeroy with reſpect to his particular diſpoſition, which I ſhall 
Eicribe from the left of the army, and through the extent of the line to the 
eiirenity of the right, I ſhall then proceed to the ſecond line; and from 
hence to the rear, to make it evident, that the diſpoſition was every where 
Wrevular, and contrary to all juſt rules, Ihe left wing of the cavalry was 
Exered by the Gheet, and the marſhes that bounded it; and where the troops 
could neither charge the enemy, nor be charged by them; and conſequently 
my comined uſeleſs during the engagement. The village of Ramnlhies, 
SW feated in a plain beyond the ſource of the Gheet, tronted the right 
” We ntantry, and marſhal de Villeroy had poſted ſome battalions there; 
M the village was too diſtant from our line, to be ſupported to any eftect, 
ent ſhould happen to be attacked by the enemy. We even neglected 
p open the hedges towards the line, in order to advance with a more ex- 
Wie front, in cale it ſhould be neceflary to {upport the infantry in the vil- 
£51 119 had not the precaution to accommodate that place, either to their 
* " flanks, nor even to form a communication between their ſeveral bat- 
o that they were only poſted in the ineloſures and gardens. But the 
extraordinary circomſtance of all was, that, in order to defend the vil- 
> a, was 1magined, would colt the enemy very dear to ſurprize, 
was tog remote from the line, to produce. any ſuch effect, we poſted 
e al the uſeleſs infamry of the army, compoſed, for the greateſt part, 
gn battalions and recruits, and even.piiſoners taken from the enemy. 
he village therefore was attacked, the aſſailants only engaged a ſet of 
"itferable troops, who were ill-diſpoſed, and not ſupported either in 
or kom any lituation near, enough to have any effect; and the village 
Ihe red an attack upon the flanks, which were entirely unprotected, 
N. Potion of our right was (till worſe than that of our left of the center. 


38 o! Tamers on the bank of the Mehaigne ought to have ſupported 
bal Cans releryed a confiderable body of infantry to guard it; but mar- 
30 „oy contented hümſelf at firſt with detaching a regunent of dra- 
| ther, who were very ſeverely treated by the enemy's infantry; and 
8 ned hu applied it wich a brigade and four battalions, who were over- 
_* l 0 iuperior fire of the enemy's infuntry, who were already maſ- 
rie village. I ſhall add to all this inconſiderate diſpoſition of the front 
LT neglect, which contributed likewiſe to the loſs of the battle. I 
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ulcady obſerved, that marthal de Villeroy recety cd intelligence in the 
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Ierters ſo great, that ſcarce half of their army muſt have 
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morning, in order to force the paſſage of the Deule; but re- 
ceived advice in the night, that the enemy had quitted their 
camp, and abandoned Louvain, Whereupon bridges being 
laid over that river, a detachment of five hundred men was 
ſent to take poſſeſſion of the place, and the whole army paſſed 
the river the next day, about noon, and encamped at 


Bethlem h, 


After the battle of Ramillies, there was nothing to be ſeen 
in the Low-Countries, but a general revolution: and the al- 
lies were attended with a continued courſe of conqueſt. The 
inhabitants of thoſe parts, weary of the French government, 
received the confederate generals every where as their deli- 
verers, who had redeemed them from flavery, and recovered 
their ancient liberty. The cities of Louvain, Mechlin, and 
Bruſſels ſubmitted, beſides many lefler places. Antwerp 
made a ſhew of {tanding out, but ſoon followed the example 


morning, that the enemy were advancing towards him; and, yet in all the 
courſe of time he then had to diſengage his troops from the impediments of 
their baggage, he never thought of that precaution ; ſo that the greateſt part 
of it was heaped up between the two lines, and embarraſſed their motions, 
elpecially to the right. where the action was ſuſtained. Such were the prin- 
cipal detects in our diſpoſition; and they were all ſo very confiderable and eſ- 
ſential, that one alone would have been ſufficient to have loſt us the battle, 
The enemy, who were fenfible of our injudicious arrangement, were above 
tive hours in changing their order of battle, in order to form another, that 
might be more advautageous to them in that conjuncture. In all that length 
of time our troops continued under aims, without forming any motion; and 
whatever inſtances could poſſibly be made to marſhal de Villeroy to adjuſt his 
order of battle by that, which he ſaw the enemy forming, in order to attack 
us, it was impothble to prevail upon him to vary his firlt diſpoſition. Our 
whote army beheld the enemy unguarding their right, becaute it would have 
been in vam tor them to have attacked our left, which was covered by the 
Ghect. "The hemenant-general, who commanded on the left, ſent frequent 
imelligeneg to marſhal de Villeroy of the enemy's motions, which he had ob- 
terved, and propofted to him, not to leave any more cavalry on the left, than 
would be proportiunable to what the enemy reſerved at their right, and to 
double the rett behind the left. But monſieur de Gaſſion recommended this 
{alutary and judicious advice in vain. It was likewiſe obſerved, that the 
enemy ſtill drew off part of their infantry from their right, and formed ſeve- 
ral lines betore the village of Ramillics, and the right of our infantry ; and 
we might naturally imagine they intended to make a powerful effort againſt 
that village, and the right of our infantry, But whatever remonſtranccs 
could be made to marſhal de Villeroy, to induce him to approach the village, 
and double part of the infantry of the left behind that of the right and center, 


as he ſaw performed by the enemy, he continued inflexible, though he had all 


imaginable reaſon to conform the diſpoſition for his defence to the enemy's 
preparations for attacking him. It was likewife obſerved, that the enemy 
drew oft a body of infantry from their ſecond line, and marched them to 
Tamers ; and it was repreſented, though ineffectually, to marſhal de Villeroy, 
that the enemy poured all their force to their left, and that it would be im- 
poſſible for our right to ſuſtain ſo formidable an effort ; but no conſideration 
could induce him ta act conſiſtently with the enemy. In fine, whey above 
five how's had been employed by the enemy in forming the diſpoſition I have 
deicribed ; while marſhal de Villerov, in all that length of time, never made 
the leaſt provition for enabling the right to ſupport the thock with which they 
were threatened, the enemy attacked the village of Taniers ; aud, when they 
had entirely carried it, and improved it to ſupport their left, they advanced 1a 
tour lines to our right wing of cavalry, and in ſeveral lines and columns to 
our intantry, who were poſted in the village of Ramillies. As they ap- 
proached our right, they advanced their ſecond and fourth lines into the in- 
tervals of their firſt and ſecond lines; fo, that when they made their advance 
upon us, they formed only one front, without any intermediate ſpaces, Tuis 
motion was pertormed ſo near us, that our right had no time either to cloſe 
themlelves, in order to fill their intervals by that contraction, or to ſupply 
them with the ſecond line, which, beſides their immoderate diſtance from the 
frit line, were incapable of making that advance with freedom, on account of 
the ſeveral equipages, which, as I have already intimated, were left, through 
mere negligence, between the two lines. Our right therefore was charged 
by one contiguous front, whoſe ſquadrons, that forced our intervals, pene- 
trated without oppolition, and then wheeled about to charge the ſquadrons of 
our firſt line in the rear, who, though they had almoſt detcated all the ſqua- 
drons that attacked them, were now throwa into a general ditorder by the 
{quadrons of the enemy's ſecond line, and by thoſe, who charged them in the 
rear. The enemy conducted the attack of the village differently from that of 
the cavalry on the right, They advanced to it in four columns; but, when 
they approached the front of that village, they were convinced, that our line 
of foot was tov remote to protect it with their fire, and that tae flank of the 
village was not guarded hy troops, becauſe their number in that place was too 
inconſiderable. From this bad diſpoſition on our part they derived one, that 
was advantageous to themſelves; tor they advanced one of their laſt lines in- 
to the front of the firſt; and, when they were marching up to the village, 
this front extended in an angle to the flank of that village, and eafily forced it, 
while the other troops ſuſtaiued the attack from the front of that place. All 
this diſotder of our right was not to be retrieved, either by the preſence of 
the general himſelf, or the ſeveral general officers in that quarter. The bra- 
very, both of officers and ſoldiers, was incapable of remſtating an action, that 
was loſt by a bad diſpoſition; ſo that a general confuſion was communicated 
through all our right, who abandoned the field of battle and their cannon. 
The lett of the cavalry, and fome battalions of the letr, who had not ſhared 
the engagement, retired without any moleſtation, till the approach of night, 
when the flight and diſorder became univerſal, 

« Thus did the enemy, in the ſpace of one quarter of an hour, defeat an 
army of eighty thouſand men, while their own lots did not amount to two 
thouſand. They took eighty pieces of cannon, and a prodigious quantity of 
baggage ; and conquered all the Spaniſh Netherlands, which our general had 
abandoned.” 

d Louvain is a very large and pleaſant city of the Low-Countries ; the 
French abandoned it May 24, 1706, the next day after the memorable battle 
of Ramillies, and the duke of Marlhorough took poſſeſſion of it on the 25th, 
It ſtands on the river Deule, eleven miles touth-eaſt of Mechlin, fifteen north 
eaſt of Bruſlels, twenty-ſeven north of Namur, and thicty-erght north cuſt of 
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of the reſt. Ghent and Bruges did the ſame. In all theſe 
king Charles was proclaimed. Upon this unexpected rapidity 
of ſucceſs, the duke of Marlborough went to the Hague on 
the gth of June, to concert meaſures with the States; where 
he ſtaid but a few days, for they agreed to every thing he pro- 
poſed, and ſent him back with full powers. The firſt thing 
he undertook was the fiege of Oſtend, a place famous for its 
long ſiege in the laſt age. The natives of the place were diſ- 
poſed to return to the Auſtrian family ; and the French, who 
were in it, had fo loſt all heart and ſpirit, that they made not 
the reſiſtance, which was expected. In ten days after, the 
confederates ſat down before it, and within four days after the 
batteries were finiſhed, the place capitulated i, From thence 
they proceeded to Menin, which was eſteemed the beſt finiſhed 
fortification in all thoſe parts. It was built after the peace of 
Nimeguen ; nothing, that art could contrive, was wanted to 
render it impregnable ; and it was defended by a garriſon of 
fix thouſand men; ſo that many thought it was too bold an 
undertaking to fit down before it. The French army was be- 
came conſiderable by great detachments brought from the Up- 
per Rhine, where marſhal Villars was ſo far ſuperior to the 
Germans, that if it had not been for this tevulſion of his forces, 
the circles of Swabia and Franconia would have been much ex- 
poſed to pillage and contribution k. 

The duke of Vendoſme's conduct in Italy had fo raiſed his 
character, that he was thought the only man fit to be at the 
head of the army in Flanders; and was accordingly ſent for, 
and had that command given him with a high compliment, 
which was very injurious to the other officers, fince he was 
declared to be the ſingle man, on whom France could depend, 
and by whom it could be protected in that extremity. The 
ſiege of Menin was carried on fo ſucceſsfully, that the trenches 
were opened on the 24th of July, and the batteries finiihed 
on the 2gth; and the place was ſo warmly preſſed, that it 
capitulated on the 11th of Auguſt, and, on the 14th, being 
St. Louis's. day, four thouſand mien marched out of the town, 
It ſeemed ſtrange, that a garriſon, which was ſtill ſo nume- 


rous, ſhould ſurrender in fo ſhort a time a place, which was 


both ſo ſtrong, and ſo well furniſhed. But as the French 
were much ſunk, ſ» the allies were now become very expert 
at carrying on of fieges, and ſpared no coſt, that was ne- 
ceſſary for diſpatch. Dendermonde had been for ſome weeks 
under a blockade l. This the duke of Marlborough ordered 
to be turned into a formal fiege. The place was ſo ſur— 
rounded with water, that the French King, having once be- 
gun a ſiege there, was forced to raiſe it; yet it was now fo 
preſſed, that the garriſon offered to capitulate ; but the duke 
would give them no other terms, but thoſe of being priſoners 
of war, to which they were obliged to ſubmit. Aeth was 
next inveſted ; it lay ſo inconveniently between Flanders and 
Brabant, that it was neceflary to clear that communication, 
and deliver Bruſſels from the danger of that neighbourhood. 
In a fortnight's time it was alſo obliged to capitulate ; and the 
garrifon were made priſoners of war m. 

During theſe fieges, the duke of Vendoſme, having fixed 
himſelf in a camp that could not be forced, did not think fit 
to give the duke of Marlborough any diſturbance, while he 
lay with his army covering the ſieges. The French were jea- 
lous of the elector of Bavaria's heat, and, though he defired 
to command an army apart, yet it was not thought fit to di- 
vide their forces, though now grown to be very numerous. 
Delerters ſaid, that the panic was till ſo great in the army, 
that there was no appearance of their venturing on any action. 
Paris itſelf was under no little conſternation; and, though 
the king carried his misfortunes with an appearance of calm- 
neſs and compoſure, yet he was often let blood, which was 
thought an indication of a great commotion within ; and this 
was, no doubt, the greater, becauſe it was ſo much diſguiſed. 


Oſtend is a very ſtrong and fine ſea-port of the Low-Countries, in the 
earldom of Flanders, the marquiſate of the territory of Vianden-Urien. It 
was inveſted by the contederates both by ſea and land, June 25, 1736, and 
obliged to ſurrender, July 6. It ſtands about nine miles north-caſt of Neu- 
port, eleven weſt of Bruges, twenty ſouth-weſt of Sluys, twenty-tour north- 
eaſt of Dunkirk, and thiity-five almoſt weſt of Ghent. 

_«& Men, a town of the Low-countries, in the earldom of Flanders, one 
of the ſtrongeſt and moſt regular fortifications in Europe; notwithſtanding 
which (together with the vigorous reſiſtance of a numerous garriſon, and a 
reſolute commander) the contederates made themſelves matters of it in eigh- 
teen days after the opening of the trenches, It ſtands on the river Lys, five 
miles fouth-welt of Courtray, nine almoſt north of Liſle, and twelve almoſt 
touth-caſt of Y pres, 

Dendermonde, a ſtrong town of the Low Countries, in the earldom of 
Flanders, It was blocked np by the confederates ſoon after the battle of 
Ramillies, and ſurrendered to the duke of Marlborough after a format fiege 
tne beginning of Auguſt. It ſtands on the river Scheld, and Dender, twelve 
miles caſt of Ghent, tourteen fouth-weſt of Antwerp, and ſeventeen north- 
weſt of Bruſiels. 

© Aeth, a ſtrong frontier town of the Low Counrries, in the earldom of 
Hainault, the warquitate of the territory of Brabant, The French took it 
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No news was talked of at that court; all was filent 
lemn ; fo that even the ducheſs dowager of Orleans 
the true ſtate of their affairs; which made her ur 
aunt, the eleEreſs of Hanover, to learn news of her. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Flanders, the courts gf 8. 
and France took ſuch early meaſures to attack king C. a; 
both by ſea and land, before he could be relieved by the m. 
ritime powers, that his affairs were reduced to the laſt dag, 
of deſpair. King Philip ſet out in February from fa 
in order to open the campaign with the ſieges of Valens ,,.; 
Gironne. He was adviſed to begin with the reduction 9 * : 
lencia ; not only as it lay nearer, and was eaſier conte at. 7 
as, by that means, the diſpoſition to revolt would be checke 
which might otherwiſe encreaſe and ſpread farther, This ,,' 
vice, however, was over-ruled by France, where little rep nd 
was had to the Spaniards, Ir was therefore reſolved N 
the arrival of a courier from France) to begin with the fen 
of Barcelona. There king Charles himſelf lay; and, on tak, 
it, all the reſt, it was reckoned, would fall. Purſuant 10 f 
ſcheme, the French reſolved to ſend every thing neceſfan * 
the ſiege, and the count of Toulouſe was ordeic to lic with 
the fleet before the place, whilſt it was befieged by land, l. 
was concerted to begin the ſiege in March; tor they hy... 
that, if they began it ſo early, our fleet could not come in 
time to relieve the town. But two great ſtorms, that car, 
ſoon after one another, did ſo ſcatter their tartanes, and di. 
ble their ſhips of war, that, as ſome were caſt away, and 
others much damaged, ſo they all loſt a month's time; and 
it was not till the 6th of April, that king Philip's army (con- 
fiſting of thirty-ſeven battalions, and thirty-one ſquadrons) 
opened the trenches before Montjuic, which, through tte 
obſtinate reſiſtance of the Engliſh and Dutch garriſon, and th 
ſlowneſs of the attack, occaſioned by the death of the French 
engineer Lapara, held out twenty-two days. The French 
ſeemed to think, there was no danger of raiſing the iege, and 
that therefore they might proceed as flowly as they pleaſed, 
The town was under ſuch a conſternation, that nothing but 
king Charles's preſence could have kept them from capitu- 
lating the firſt week of the ſiege. There were ſome mutinies 
raiſed, and ſome of the magiltrates were killed in them, 
But the king came among them on all occaſions, and both 
quieted and animated them. After Montjuic was taken, the 
city was ſtill more preſſed. The carl of Peterborough came 
from Valencia, and was upon the hills, but could not give 
them any great aſhſtance®, Some few from Gironne and 
other places got into the town. The French engineers (atter 
Lapara's death) performed their part with little iktil and ſuc- 
ceſs. The Levant winds were all this while ſo ſtrong, that it 
was not poſſible for fir John Leake, with the contederate fleet, 
to come up fo ſoon as was defired. Leake failed from [.ifbou 
in the end of March. He very narrowly miffed the galleons, 
but he could not purſue them, for he was to loſe no time, but 
haſte to Barcelona. 
the line, by the time he got to Gibraltar; but, though tens 
ty more were following him, he would not ſtay, but hafted 
on to the relief of the place, as faſt as the wind ſerved. But, 
when their ſtrength, as well as patience, was almoft quite 
exhauſted, the wind turned, and Leake arrived on the ota ol 
May, N. 8. As ſoon as the count de Toulouſe, who wii 
his ſquadron had kept the city blocked up by fea, had intel. 
gence that Leake was near him, he failed back to Tous, 
Marſhal de Thetle, with king Philip, who was in the camps 
but not once named in any action, continued three days be, 
fore Barcelona, after their fleet ſailed away. They could 
then have no hopes of carrying it, unleſs a ſtorm at fea had 
kept the confederate fleet at a diſtance. At laſt, the beg 
was raiſed on the 12th of May, N. S. with great prec!piis 
tion, and in much diſorder. Their camp was left well fat 
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in 1697, but reſtored it to the Spaniards the ſame year by the peace of kl 
wick: And the confederates (under the command of monhicur de * 
querque) took poſſeſſion of it the preſent campaign, It ſtauds on the 1 
Dender, fourteen miles almoſt north-weſt of Mons, twenty to ae 1. 
welt of Bruflels, and twenty-four ſouth of Ghent. & 
 ® Dr. Friend, in his Account of the earl of Peterborougl's ne 
Spain, p. 53. obſerves, That the earl's conduct was as cad mA 
of Barcelona, as it was in the taking of it; and that in this, 5, n 

the events of the war, his lordſhip overcame all the obſtactes, te 


* . . * a . a 0 : 14 11 '» * 
thrown in his way by the miniſters of the Spaniſh court. As 1 "al 


. . . RR 

ſome of the troops in Lerida to march, and reinforce that g#'" 1 
f | l . * 1 11 9 

king, who was perſuaded they would rather make an attempt / 


_ . 7 2 0 * nie i 
countermanded thoſe orders of my lord, and was 1@ little appro 0 


Barcelona's being in danger, though ſufficiently warned ol 1t by lore: F 
his lordſhip, that, when the enemy was within five leagues oi te e 
majeſty had but five hundred men in it. My lord, in like "pres 
cited by the court to abandon Vedencia, in order to ſecure C ata 5 
the moſt prefling letters and commands he was urged to ſuch ral bo 1 
ſible attempts, as muſt have proved the certain ruin ot the forces UW 


| g | Shay „ diſtracting ® 
command, and the lots of the king's perion, But, in all theie 0 gelbes 
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His fleet was encreaſed to thirty ſhips of 
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hed, and the fick and wounded could not be carried off. 

4 he day of raiſing the ſiege, as the French army was 

Dn ting off, the ſun was eclipſed, and it was total in thoſe 

1 And, though no weight is to be laid on ſuch things, 

E vulgar being apt to look on them as ominous, it was 

[Fired as a great error in marſhal Thefſe, not to have 

Lcd the ſiege a day ſooner; and that the rather, becauſe 

de French king had made the ſun, with a motto, Nec 

lonibus impar, his device. King Philip made all the 

Lide he could to Perpignan: but his army was almoſt en- 

-.1y ruined before he got thither, i : 

g At the ſame time the campaign was opened in Catalonia, 
das alſo begun on the fide of Portugal. The earl of Gal- 
ay bad full powers, and a brave army of about twenty thou- 
Ld men, well furniſhed in all reſpects : He left Badajox 
I.bind him, and marched on to Alcantara. The duke of 
@ rick bad a very ſmall force left him, to defend that fron- 
ber: It ſeems, the French truſted to the intereſt, they had 
k. the court of Portugal: The duke's troops were ſo bad, 
Bat he aw, in one ſmall action, that he could not depend on 
bem: He put a good garriſon in Alcantara; where their 
bi: magazine was laid in. But when the earl of Galway 
ane betore the town, within three days the garriſon, con- 
Eiting of four thouſand men, delivered up the place, and 
emielves as priſoners of war: The Portugueſe would have 
ſopped there, and thought they had made a good campaign, 
though they had done no more: But the Engliſh emballa- 
or at Liſbon went to the king of Portugal, and prefled him, 
at orders might be immediately ſent to the carl of Galway to 
arch on: And, when he ſaw great coldneſs in ſome of the 
iniſters, he threatened a preſent rupture, if it was not done: 
ind he continued Waiting on the king, till the orders were 
zoned, and ſent away. Upon receipt of theſe, the earl of 
G:ilway advanced towards Placentia, all the country declaring 
for him, as ſoon as he appeared; and the duke of Berwick 
ell retiring before him, not being able to give the leaſt inter- 
zuption to his march. But, as there was no manner of com- 
munication over land between Barcelona and Portugal, when 
the earl of Galway had forced a paſs at Maſſagona, where the 
enemy bad intrenched themſelves, and was advanced as far as 
tie bridge of Almaras, the Portugueſe, doubting the iſſue of 
the fiege of Barcelona, unanimouſly reſolved to engage no 
farther, till they ſaw how that fiege ended. Accordingly, 


leiperate caſes, his lordſhip, not only took the proper reſolutions, but, with 
a prudence fortunate to himſelf as well as the public, never omitted to ſecure 
Ihe unanimous conſent of all in councils of war, and gave in writing before- 
hand the reaſons, which never failed of being juſtiſied by the events. Whilſt 
Barcelona was encompaſſed by land and fea (after the loſs of fort Montjuic) 
Ws lordſhip found methods to fling five hundred men into the town, which 
FP thought humanly impoſſible. And he brought the forces, which ſo 
nuch contributed to the relief of the city, without abandoning Valencia, or 
gy toot of ground, that he had gained in Spain. He maintained his poſt up- 
bk the hills tor near a fortnight, with about two thouſand five hundred men, 
perer above a league or two from the enemy, whom he kept in perpetual 
ns. And by the conſtant vigilance he uſed, and the exact intelligences 
* procured, he continued in the neigbourhood of ſuch an army to the laſt, 
Þ lie made a march of about ſeven leagues, with ſo critical a diſpoſition, that 
lis foot came in a fleet of boats he had prepared, to the number of three or 
dur hundred, and landed at the ſame time with the troops, that were on 
ad the navy, The throwing in of ſo ſcaſonable a reinforcement into Bar- 
don, under ſuch circumſtances, was as great a diſgrace, as happened to 
e French, except that of their riſing from before the town immediately af- 


ell! l. For the garriſon, even with this addition, was not ſtronger, than when 
Alon. $7 Pete borough took it with little more than a third part of their army. 
pe aua {ecure this great advantage, when it thould happen, the earl of 
7 "wah ough, notwithſtanding all the haſte he made from Valencia to Bu- 
* T7 had viſited, fortified, and ſecured all the paſſes behind him, ſo as 
ould Wige (with an inconſiderable number of regular troops, and the country- 
had Ag whole army of maiſhal de 'Thefle entirely tv abandon Spain, uw 
= = % lad my lord's advice been followed, they had never to this day re- 
- I . 
pla: Voppoſition to this account of Dr. Friend, the author of the * Impartial 
tut 


"Ty uno the management of the war in Spain,“ p. 81. obſerves, that hows 
__ doctor boaſts of the earl of Peterborough's intelligence, yet 1t does 
kbeal, from his orders or letters of that date, that he was under any 
enenbons tor Barcelona, on the 19th of March 1705-6, O. 8. though 
enz inveſted it within three days after; the ecarl's orders being for the 
b * come to Altea or Denia; though, before the admiral re- 
Teen vricers, he received letters from the king of Spain and prince 
ett, of the 26th of March, of a very diftcrent umnport; wherein the 
„e Bdefired to come to Barcelona with all poſſible diligence with the 
1 aud money, which the queen of Great-Britain deſigned for 
Nan and the relief of Catalonia. But, by the 7th of April, 
=_ — have been a perfect ſurprize to him; for, in his letter to fir John 
* an Valenci 
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wat), at leaſt not purſuant, to the carl's method. It cannot in- 
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they ordered their army to march aſide to Ciudad Roderigo, 
on pretence that it was neceſſary to ſecure their frontier, by 
taking that place. From thence they advanced to Salamanca. 
Bur, upon the news of the raifing the fiege of Barcelona, 
they marched on towards Madrid, the duke of Berwick only 
obſerving their motions, and ſtill retiring before them. King 
Philip went with great expcdition, and a very ſmall train 
from Perpignan to Navarre; and from thence poſt to Madrid, 
on the 6th of June ; but finding, that he had no army, which 
he could truſt to, the grandees being now retired, and look- 
ing as ſo many dead men; and he ſeeing, that the Portu- 
gueſe were ſtill advancing, ſent his queen to Burgos, and 
tollowed her in a few days, carrying with him what was 
valuable in his palace; and, it ſeems, he deſpaired of ever 
returning thither again, fince he deſtroyed all that he could 
not carry away; in which he acted a very extraordinary part, 
for he did ſome of this with his own hand, as was univerſally 
believed at Madrid, | 
The capital city being thus abandoned, the earl of Gal- 
way came to it by the end of June. He met with no refilt- 
ance indeed, but with as little welcome. An army of Por- 
tugueſe with an heretic at their head, was certainly a very 
ſtrange ſight to the Caſtilians, who retained all the pride, 
without any of the courage of their anceſtors. They thought 
it below them, to make their ſubmiſhons to any but king 
Charles himſelf; and if he had come thither immediately, it 
was believed, that the entire reducted of Spain would bave 
been ſoon effected. It is not certain what made him {lay fo 
long as he did at Barcelona, from the beginning of May till 
near the end of July . "Thoſe about him pretended, that it 
was not fit to go to Madrid, till he was well furniſhed with 
money to make a decent entry. General Stanhope offered to 
furniſh him with what was neceſſary for the journey, but 
could not afford a magnificent equipage for a ſolemn entry. 
The king wrote a very preſſing letter to the duke of Marl- 
borough, repreſenting his great neceſſities, and defiring great- 
er lupplies. The duke ſent over this letter to the lord-trca- 
ſurer; but little regard was had to it, becauſe it was ſug— 
geſted from many different hands, that the prince of Lichten- 
ltein was inriching himſelf, and keeping his King poor. Others 
pretended that the true cauſe of the delay was a ſecret amour 
of the King's at Barcelona. But whatever the cauſe was, the 
effects proved fatal, It was firſt propoſed, that he ſhould 


deed be denied, that his lordſhip had got ſome troops ready in ſmall em- 
barkations oft of Vineros or Mattero, to take the opportunity of ilipping 
them into the town under the piotec tion of the fleet ; and that he came on 
board ſir John Leake from the ſame place, and boiſted his union flag at the 
main-topmaſt-head; but all the meaſures, for the reliet of Barcelon, had 
already been concerted, and in a manner executed. For fir George Byng, 
tir John Jennings, and admiral Waſſenger made fail before the tleet, caſt 
anchor in the road, and by fir George Byng's order a good body of forces 
were actually thrown into the town, before one half of the flect knew, that 
the earl of Peterborough was aboard, who indeed, upon his arrival at Buce— 
lona, thought proper to approve of what fir George Byng had directed. 
Upon the whole, the author of the Impartial Inquiry* concludes, that not- 
withitanding Dr. Friend “ has attributed ſo great a ſhare of the relief of -Bai- 
celona to the earl of Peterborough; it is evident he knew nothing of the 
enemy's deſign upon that place * three days? betore they had actually inveſted 
it: * Five days after he knew the town was befieged, his lordſhip was of 
opinion for landing all the ſuccours in the kingdom of Valencia; and * twen— 
tv days* after, no nearer than Tarragona. Now to fay nothing of the un- 
paralleted diſpateh made by fir John Lenke and tir George Byng in bringing 


the fleet and 1wccours to the relief of Barcelona in ſo critical a time, contrary - 


to my lord Peterborough's opinion; let any indifferent perſon judge, whe- 
ther that place had ever been taken, it his lordſlup's opinion in the fleet to 
deny the athftance of the ſeamen, and his haſts to be going into Italy, had 
been complied with; or, it it had ever been retieved, it his lordſhip's orders 
had been obeyed, which were directly oppolite to the king of Spau's ucrett 
and deſires.“ 

o The carl of Galway in his narrative, obſerves, that, if the Portugueſe 
had marched directly to Madrid from the bridge of Aimaras, after they had 
forced a paſs at Mafſagona, where the enemy had intrenched themſelves, as 
the generals of the allies would have pertuaded them, © in all probability, 
Jays he, we fliould have arrived there at the ſame time with the news of. the 
duke of Anjou's being returned to France; the qucheſs mult have been obliged 
to eſcape alone, and, the tribunals being ſtill there, it is very likely the war 
would have been over. Some of the Portugueſe were willing to go back, and 
beſiege Badajox, which was entirely laying aſide all thoughts of Madrid; but 
others for attacking Ciudad Roderigo; and by joining with thote, I en- 
gaged them, after the taking of that place, to go ro Madrid, But the time, 
which was loit on this occaſion, had given the duke of Anjou ati oppors 
tunity of returning from France to Madrid, from whence he witadrew 
the court, and all the tribunals, before the army could reach that 
place; 1o that, upon our arrival there, we found Madrid an open village ; 
and the troops having been extremely weakened by ſo long a march, were 
not above forty thouland horſe and eight or ten thoufand foot. The Portu- 
gueſe generals, and thoſe of the allies, thought it highly neceflary che king 
ot Spain ſhould come to Madrid as fvon as pollible, For, belides the ad- 
vantage his prefence might have been to his own affairs, it was of the laſt um- 
portance to us, to be immediately joined by the forces with the king, and 
under the earl of Peterborough's command, not being ſtrong enough with— 
out them to attack the duke of Anjou, who had already received fore ſue— 
cours from France, beſides the five thouland five hundred horte and eight 
thouſand foot, of which the duke of Berwick's army conlifted, after he had 
been joined by the Conde de las Torres, Being perfectly intorined of the 
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march through Valencia, as the neareſt and much the ſafeſt 
way; and he came on that deſign as far as Tarragona, Bur, 
advice being brought him there, that the Kingdom of Arra- 
gon was in a good diſpoſition to declare for him, he was d1- 
verted from his firſt intentions, and prevailed on to go to Sa- 
ragoſſa, where he was acknowledged by both kingdoms : But 
he loſt much time, and more in the reputation of his arms, 
by delaying ſo long to move towards Madrid; ſo that king 
Philip recovered his ſpirits, and returned from Burgos to 
Madrid, The earl of Galway was very uneaſy at this flow 
motion, which king Charles made. King Philip had ſome 
more troops ſent him from France; and, the broken bodies 
of his army being now brought together, he had an army 
equal in numbers to the earl of Galway, and marched up to 
bim; but, fince ſo much depended upon the iſſue of an ac- 
tion, the earl of Galway avoided it, becauſe he expected every 
day reinforcements to be brought him, both by king Charles, 


enemy's ſtrength and motions, and having great reaſons to believe, that if we 
were joined im time by all the forces with the king and the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, we might, in this favourable conjuncture, drive the duke of Anjou 
entirely out of Spain, make ourſelves abſolute maſters of that kingdom, and 
ut an end to an expentive war; all the while we lay at Madrid and Guada- 
Ag I diſpatched every day one or more exprefles, and the greateſt part of 
them officers, with letters to the king of Spain and to my lord Peterborough, 
re preſenting to them both the importance of our being joined forthwith, and 
earneſtly detiring that no time might be loſt in improving ſo critical a juncture, 
As the next beit method to advite our friends oft our arrival at Madrid, the 
firſt Gazette day after we got thither, I cauſed it to be publiſhed in the Ga- 
zette, that we were there, and expected in a very few days to be joined by 
the king and the ea ot Petechorough, hoping, that the natural curiolity of 
the Spaniards would give a printed news-paper a free paſſage, But, notwith- 
ſtanding all the diligence, that was uſed in this matter on our part, near ſix 
weeks were elapſed at Madrid and Guadalaxara, before we received any ad- 
vice, that the king was upon his march to join us, and, in the mean time, 
the duke of Anjou's army was ſo much increated by daily reinforcements from 
ſeveral parts, that he was now become ſuperior in number to us, even after 
we were joined by thoſe forces, which the king and my lord Peterborough 
And I muſt fay, that it is the general opinion, 
and I do verily believe, as the Portugueſe loſt one fair opportunity of putting 
an end to the war, by not marching directly from the bridge of Almaras to 
Madrid; fo we loſt another, for want of being joined in time by the forces 
under the command of the king of Spain and the earl of Peterborough. And 
whereas that noble lord is pleaſed to aver, that he never received any advice 
from me of my arrival at Madrid with the Portugueſe ; and as an argument 
of my neglect of him on that ſubject, produces an inſtance of one officer, 
that bappened to paſs through his quarters with letters from me to the 
king, and none for his loidfhip, I am obliged to obſerve, that I gave this of- 
ficer an hundred piſtoles, and ordered him to go directly to the king of Spain, 
who then lay at Saragoſſa; but he was accidentally forced to go out of his 
way to avoid one of the enemy's parties, which was the true occaſion of his 
pulling thro? the eat] of Peterborough's quarters at Valencia, contrary to his firſt 
intention. But ſcveral other officers, who were diſpatched by me to the earl, 
aſſured me, they had the honour to deliver him thole letters, which I writ his 
lordſhip from Madrid and Guadalaxara. And, even taking the fact to be as 
the earl of Peterborough is pleaſed to tate it hinelt, it is plam, his lordſhip 
had at leaſt ſome verbal informations from that very officer, that paſſed thro? his 
lordſhip's quarters, and contequentiy could not be altogether ignorant, either 
ot the place, where the Portugueſe army lay, or of the neceſſity ot joining 
them without loſs of time. Atter the general had got king Charles proclaimed 
at Madrid, it was thought fit to advance to Guadalaxara, where we had at 
laſt advice, that the king was coming to join us; and, at the ſame time 
were intormed, that the duke of Anjou was at Guadalaxara, to which place 
we mached to prevent the enemy from intercepting the king. Upon our 
approach the duke of Anjou repatled the river ; which little advantage we 
contented oulelves with, tor it was not thought adviſable to follow and attack 
him on the other fide, being advantageoutly poited, and ſtronger than we, 
We ſtaid here two days, and, when we thought the king was out of danger, 
we again retired to Guadalaxara, where we were joined by his majeſty and 
my lord of Peterborough, with two regiments of Spaniſh dragoons, and part 
of Pierce's ; for his lordflip had left behind him, in ſeveral places, thirteen 
battalions of Pierce's, and two other entire regiments of dragoons. So ſoon 
as the armies were joined (having, upon my arrival at Madrid, fent captain 
Montague, to give the queeu an account of our march, and to deſire her ma- 
jeſty's leave to retiie) I waited upon iy lord Peterborough, offering him the 
command of the Engliſh, and to receive his orders, till I ſhould have the 
queen's leave to go home. But, becauſe the marquis das Minas would not 
do fo too, my lord Peterborough choſe not to ſtay with the army, and within 
a few days alter went away.” But let us ſee what the earl of Peterborough 
ſays on his part, in his anſwer to the © jecond queſtion? propoſed to him by the 
houſe of lords on the 5th of January 1710-11, in theſe terms, "Tat the earl 
of Peterborough may acquaint the houſe of what he knows of the earl of Gal- 
way's proceedings, during his ſtay with the army at Madrid, his march to 
Guadalaxara, and his retreat to Valencia; and, if he knows any thing of the 
oppoſition made by the king of Spain, the count de Noyelles, and the Spa- 
mth minitters and generals, to theſe meaſures ?? 

To this the earl anſwered, “ That, from the time the earl of Galway came 
firit into Spain as far as Almaras, and thence returned back into Portugal, the 
earl of Peterborough had no advices from the earl of Galway, no account of 
the motives of that retreat, or any hopes given him of the return of the Por- 
tugueſe into Spain. That, after the raiſing the fiege of Barcelona, and the 
retreat of the French army out of Catalonia, the earl of Peterborough received 
no letter or metflage from the earl of Galway after his fecond entrance into 
Spain, nor had the leaſt notice of his ſituation, circumſtances, or defigns, till 
he ſaw his troops retreating from the enemy to take the ſtrong camp of Gua- 
dataxara; though the marches of the king from Arragon, and thoſe af the 
ear] of Peterborough from Valencia, were well known in the Portugal camp. 
That two ſeveral officers, ſeut by my lord Galway, came to Valencia, and 
brought no letters to the earl of Peterborough, one of them demanding mo- 
ney for the purinit of his journey. That, as to the perſons, who advited the 
king to go by Arragon, and not by Valencia, he knows no farther (being at 
that time abſent from his majeſty) but that, having ever extremely oppoſed it, 
and having writ to the ſecretary of, ſtate at his firſt coming to Valencia againſt 
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and by the earl of Peterborough from Valencia, 
therefore to facilitate this conjunction, be moy: 
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Arragon ; ſo that Madrid was again left to be pof.q, ;" 
king Philip. At laſt, in the beginning of Aup,g ,." 
Charles came up, but with a very inconſiderable 1% 

few days after, the carl of Peterborough came aj{,, e 
eſcorte, rather than any ſtrength, for be had not dh. 1, 
above five hundred dragoons. He was now uneat, 1... n C: 
be could not have the ſupreme command, both e more 
Galway and count Noyelles being much ancicnte; d Skte 
than he was. But, to deliver him from the uncafnets a 
ing commanded by them, the queen had ſent hin (+. 
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very unacceptable to that king ; ſo that he, without u.. 
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it, he received an anſwer to this purpoſe, that he hoped the earl of ba 
rough would bear the mortification and diſappointment with patience. 6, 
the king was fo refolved ; and a meſſenger by the appointed token, ky... 
be ſent by my lord Galway, had given notice, that the ſaid ea] expected 
king by the way of Arragon, and had given to underſtand how ects + 
was prepared for his reception that way.” The third queſtion prog 
the earl of Peterborough was in theſe terms, That the carl of Peter, 
acquaint the houſe what advices his lordſhip received from the earl of Gai. 
at Madrid, in order to concert any public meatures ? And whar his "oy 
knows of the reaſons, that induced the king of Spain to go by Atria 
wards Madrid, and not by Valencia? To which he anſwered, „ he, 
carl of Galway continued about forty days at Madrid, without makins 
endeavours to augment his troops, or provide any mag1zines for the. 
ſiſtence of his amy. That, meeting the enemy unexpcctedly, and res; 
ing to the camp of Guadalaxara, the troops were without proviſions, - 
the greateſt ditorder. That the meaſures taken in that reticat, hase . 
thouſand men were loſt without a blow, and their whole cavalry ru ed. x 
all poſitiwely againſt the king's opinion, and that of all officers and mint. 
That the earl of Peterborough had the accounts he gives from the k; | 
Spain's own mouth, and ſeveral of his generals; and it will parti Nr, q 
pear by letters from count Noyelles, velt-marſhal of the emperor, 1nd ge 
ral to the king of Spain, and from Mr. Stanhope ; which letters the car 
ready to produce, And that it is notorious to the whole world, that if th 
carl of Galway had purſued the enemy ten days longer towards the El 
the horſe under the marſhal of Berwick had deterted to king Charles 
French could never have returned to Spain. | 
The earl of Galway, in his reply to the earl of Peterborough's anfrer; h 
the five queſtions propoſed to him by the lords, ſpeaks thus, „ In his lard 
ſhip's antwer to the ſecond queſtion, he is pleated to wer, * That from? 
tine the carl of Galway came firſt into Spain as far as Almaras, and theme 
returned back into Portugal, the earl of Peterboroug!: had no advices tro 
the earl of Galway, no account of the motives of that retreat, or any haps 
given him of the return of the Portugueſe into Spain.“ \\ hat his lordthy 
lays upon this occaſion is very true: for, whillt he was at fo great a Games 
beſicged in Barcelona, and the duke of Berwick with a contiderable body «©. 
horſe between him and us, it was to no purpoſe to think of tending diſpatches «hs 
by land : Neither was it neceſſary to inform the enemy that way, that the 13 
Portugueſe were reſolved, (notwithitanding the repeated inſtances of the tos — 
reign generals to the contrary) to return back again to their own country, vg 
after their army had advanced as far as the bridge of Almaras. But when ue Joie 
got to Madrid, I immediately tent ſo many exprefles with letters, both tothe © 29 
earl of Peterborough and the king of Spain, that it was morally 1mpotlivle ts 
lordſhip could have been ignorant above eight days of our arrival there, And 
I have fince been afſured by the inhabitants of Barcelona, that they were al 
formed of it by that time; from whence I muſt conclude, that >! 
ſhip's delays in joining with us were © voluntary,“ and not occalio! ed hy wart 
of intelligence.“ TI have afferted in the narrative which I delivered in tot x 
moſt honourable houſe, that I do verily believe, if the Portuguele army Jad perils, 
been joined in time, after their arrival at Madrid, by the forces with the king 
of Spain, and under the command of the earl of Peterborough, we might 
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have been able to have driven the duke of Anjou out of Spain, and | . 
. Dundee 


put an end to an expenive war. Nor was this my opinion only, but tas 0 13 
all the world at that time. And I find his lordſhip thinks it 10 far seg To 
him to be clear of this imputation, that he is reſolved to be rid of it at 0 4 , 
rate. For certainly nothing leis than an apprehenſion of this nature cold ng 1 5A 
made him aver a fact ſo improbable as that, where, in his farther aniveriou pin 
ſame queſtion, he ſays, Char he received no letter, no meſſage from teen! C oy 
Galway,—atter his ſecond ęntrance into Spain: nor had the lealt notice 0 00 weral 
lituation, circumſtances or deligns, till he ſaw his troops retreating 60 1 4 
enemy, to take the ſtrong camp of Guadalaxara. Now what could be the 6g) * = 
of his lordſhip's marching to G uadalaxara with ſo ſmall a body of troops.” af the | 
mentioned in my narrative, unleis he knew he was to meet us there | Be os, 
his lord{hip forgets, that he came not to Guadalaxara, till tome dus e 
the Portugueſe had becn actually encamped there, as I can make AP} * 
the oath of teveral ofhcers ; and conſequently it was impoſſible tor him — 
ſcen us retreating thither, I believe it may be neceſſary upon the ore 
to repeat, that, when his lordſhip did join us, he brought no We es 
liſh troops wicth*hum than one regiment ot dragoons, and a detachmenron 
other, though he had actually at that time under his command n. me 
teen Engliſh battalions and four regiments of dragoons ; as IikeV * 11 
ofticer, who (his lordſhip ſays) paſſed through bis quarters W 
the king of Spain, and none for him, was never deſigned to have one | 
ſeveral leagues of his lordſhip, unleſs he had been obliged to If by a pi F 
the enemy, as I have already explained more at large in my naming 
cannot help obſerving, it is very improbable, that that othcer mo — 
occaſion to apply to the earl's ſecretary for money, becaule | gave l 10 
dred piſtoles at the time I diſpatched him. In his lordſhip * ama 
thicd queſtion, he is pleaſed to fay, * That the earl of Ge 2 | 
about forty days at Madrid, without making any endeavou's 8 
troops, or provide any magazine, for the ſubliſtence of his 1 11 mau * 
ing the enemy unexpectedly, and retreating to the camp 0! Guaces reph i 
troops were without provitons, and in the greateſt di{or der. l 
this paragraph, I do affirm, Mat the Portugueſe ſtaid no on dd 0 
Madrid than was neceſſary to get the king proclaimed there, &“ | 

exceed ten days; then advancing as far as Guadalaxala 
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„ 
ders from the queen, withdrew from the camp, and 
d away in one of the queen's ſhips to Genoa. The Eng- 
fleet lay all the ſummer in the Mediterranean, which ob- 
1 the French to keep theirs within Toulon. Carthagena 
Jared for king Charles, and was ſecured by ſome of our 
E The fleet came before Alicant : 'The ſeamen landed 
1 emed the town: The caſtle held out ſome weeks; but 
capitulared, and the ſoldicis, by articles, were obliged 
F.irch to Cadiz. Soon after that, our fleet ſailed out of 
Stteights, one ſquadron was ſent to the Weſt- Indies; ano— 
Es to lie at Litbon, and the reſt were ordered home. 
Nr king Charles had joined the carl of Galway, king Phi- 
„ amy and his looked on one another for lome time, but 
bout venturing on any action. Ibey were NEAT an EQUA» 
aad both fides expected to be reinforced ; fo that, in 
W.. vnccitalntys neither fide would put any thing to the ha- 
1.4 
Notwithſtanding his diſgraces both in Spain and the Ne- 
lands, the king of France was refolved to purſue his de- 
1 in Italy, where the duke of Orleans (upon Vendotme's 
g placed at the head of the French army in Flanders) was 


14 


to command, with marthal Mar fin to aſfiſt, or rather to 


| araxa, about ſixty miles beyond Madrid, where we obliged part of the 
1 of Anjou's troops to repats the river, but were not wiiling o Cilgage 
nat a time, when we had reaſon to expect we ſhould have been joined 1 
iy few days by the forces with the king of Spam and earl of Petetbo— 
l which was the only ſecure method left us to augnent our oops; 
1 woutd have Deen very unprudent to have attempted to tom corps 1 
„Cacliliaus, who were entirely devoted to the duke of Atyon's mterett, 
. the officers of the army Knew we were {0 tar trom wanting proviſiotis 
Alves, that we ſent a convoy of eight thoutand livres to meet the king and 
Li of betet borough, Which, by their delay in not advincug tatt euvugh 
1 mouldy, and was atterwards pill ioed by the peatants, His lordflip's 
mation of our want of intelligence of the enemies motnons, and of our 
order upon the letieat, are as great miſtakes as the former; lor the OCCae 

\ of our advancing to Guadataxn was purely to polt ourleives in tuch a 
Lance, as to prevent the enemy com marching or tending detachments 0 
Metec pt the kung ot Spain » and, when we had rcaton to buiteve him out of 
moer, we returned to Guadalax a, there to be joined b tlie King and carl 
F Peterborough, Nor was it potlib'e tor his lordihip to have teen var chi- 
wer; had there been any, becauſe, as I havealeady obterved, he came not 
Guadalaxara bimielt, till ſome days after we had been eacamped there. 
nfven | withiiandng the carl of Percrborough 18 pleated to WL Thi We Lott 
his de Ke thoufand men in the return to Valencia, without a blow, and entirely 
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ined our whole cavalry ;* it is certain, our lots upon that occaion was Very 


hom the 


nd theme conldetable, ut any; and the retreat made in ſ0 good Order, that THE ce 


"ces tron J (MUPCTIOL as the) were in number) never durſt VENUE 0 attack us, Alter 
my h pa * ag Gr n their Iquadrons met with rom two HDatta- 
$ lordihit ns under the command of Colonel Wade, in the town of Villa Nova, 
1 ist zer vithitancing we Kere oblige d tO C1018 plains and Wers in their view. And 
E hough his Jordiinp avers, in his antwer to this queſtion, That this 1eire T 
| s made againſt the king's opinion, and that of all his officers and munttors,” 

| is certam, the retreat was con erred mi agreed upon in a council of war, 


diipatches 
„ That the . | 1 a i. ; 
of the fo. tüm, home perions about the King emed at firſt incluuable to have taken 


ton Quarters in Caſtne; but that was ſou after found umpracticable; for none 
een iy X Ki p . 

« (hind hole tquadrons, who were beſt acquainted with the country, could inake 
—_— apolition of quarters, where the troops cuuld be tecare ; and theretore 1t 


s reſolved immediately to crofs the Tagus, Lefore the approaching rams 
ud have rendered the fords impracticable ; which being done, our next 
Kügn was to have lodged ourſelves behind the river Xucar. But neither 
this be done without taking a ſmall caſtle upon that river, that com- 
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| on was made tor attacking this town ; But, by the delay of the king's ge- 
1 N 3 55 : k . : a 9 T's k « « 

arm had Metals, the ExcoutION of this matter was ſo long deterted, that the enen had 

u the dur ed reintorced their garriſon, and were advanced fo near with a tuperior 


we might ror, that it was not thought advileable to attempt the place, "Thus the only 
and hard Flource left us was the kingdom of Valencia, whither we were ablolurely 
wt that Potiged to retreat, that we might preferve our communication. with the ſeas, 
ar import md canton with jecurity. Nor 3s it to be wondered, that count Noyelles, 
t it at any Þ his letter to the carl of Peterborough, ſhould ſeem ditiatisficd wich the mea- 


ould bag Jures, that were then taken, fince it is we | known, that general uted undet - 
Wer to 08 W on dicule thoſe very opinions in councils of war, to which he had given 
the cal un alten. For being diſappointed of the commund of the: army (winch 
dat he expected at his firit arrival) he ſeemed rejolved that no other vor 
eral ſhould have an army to command,” : 


The reader, who has an inclination to fee a larger detinl of the conduc of 
Pers of Peterborough and Galway, may compare Dr, Friend's Account 
I the former with the * Impartial Enquiry wto the Management of the War 
n Spain > which latter piece is 1 contutatiom of the earl of Peterboroush's hi- 
ie, Wpporied by a great number of otiginal papers; among which, is 4 
pert 01 count Galas to queen Anne, dated Auguſt 22d, 1700, ithcw- 
ge true and principal rcaſon, why his catholic majeſty was to long detained 
n. and obliged to chute the u ay of Saragotta, rather than that of Va- 
w M order to his going to Madrid, and to expotc buntc!tto all the inconve- 
1 which the delay of his arrival in the ſuid eit; might have occationed,” 
112101 is Charged upon the cart of Peterborough. For, after it had been 
rang earl ſhould embark ſome troops, and tranſport them to Valen- 
ras majetty would go by land with the reſt of the forces detigued tor 
A pears on which they would march jonny to Madri, the en , in- 
be on e king eny aſſiſtance or reliet, reprefcnted the way by Valencia 
LL unpracticable, and intimated that by Saragoſta; fo that his majeſty, 
"WY Nothin 
erty his 
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TRE "I Was obliged to accept of the offer of the inhabitants of Arra- 
* II 6b { . + [1 ! * l 3g ® 2 5 * 10 * 2 
gms e Rach neu ly declared for him, and invited him thither. It is true, 


Hat meet Ys the Me 1; | | 
tr el pe : lemorial, that my lord Peterborongh, when he had warning given 
Axa > Mt he could be 

1 rep} "ON of t 


a erben te might produce, afterwards wrote to the king, as up- 
r tum «ay Dy his letter . | 5 * 2 p : 8 Soak * ] 
4% did of br his wajed yo of the ;thof July, that he had tound al! that was necelt.iy 
0 mY Jeny's occatious :; But he did not do it before it was tov late, and 
Wane 
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ended a bridge, Where the enemy had a garriſon ; and theretore a dditpoll- 


g to hope for from the earl, and nnding it iwpottible for t1a1 to 
oops 10 tar through an enemy's countty, without any means of great extremities: But, Scpteinber the 7th, the duke ot Savoy, and prince 


come auſwerable tor the inconveniencies, that ſuca an 
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govern him. As all the preparations for the ſiege of Turin 
were made, and it was thought impoſſible for Prince Eugene 
to attempt the relief of that place, the firge was begun in 
May, and continued till the beginning of September P. The 
French were in hopes, that the taking of Turin, with the en- 
tire reduction of Piedmont, of which they ſeemed ſecure, 
would compenſate their other loſſes. They boaſted they had 
formed an army, under the duke de la Feuillade, for that 
enterprize, confiſting of fixty-eight battalions and cighty- 
eight ſquadrons, two hundred and fifty officers of artillery, 
eight hundred gunners, two hundred and fifty bombardiers 
and miners, and four thouſand pioneers ; and that they had 
alſo provided for the ſiege a hundred and fixty pieces of heavy 
cannon, eighty mortars, a hundred thouſand bullets, twenty - 
{even thoutand bombs, one million and one hundred thouſand 
pounds weight of powder, three hundred thouſand weight 
ot lead, eighty thouſand grenadoes, &c. all which were 
laid up in the magazines of Caſal, Creſcentino, and Chi- 
vas. On the other hand, the duke of Savoy, who was re- 
ſylved to defend the place to the laſt extremity, added 
new works to the tortitications. The French King, at the 
faime time, uſed all pollible methods to induce him to aban— 


till tuch time as his majeſty was already upon the road to Satagoſſa; which 
oblive him to return the toullowmg unwer to the laid lord: 

+ You repreſent to me the wpottance of my going unmediately to Madrid, 
and propote to me the way to Reguenn, as the thortelt and ſecureſt from in- 
ſults. You tell me the dupofitious, both of men and money, you have now 
made tor accompanying my pe ton; und turther offer me to come to me to 
concert the reft, which might contribute to the good ſucceſs of this under- 
taking; for which I am very much obliged to you, But, being upon the 
road to Arragoty, and engaged to purtae my march that way, I am willing 
to tell you tac chief reatous that have induced and obliged me to take tuch a 
reſolution. Several ot your toriner letteis mention the concern you were in, 
that you could not tupply me with any money : That your foot was almoſt 
entirely rammed and uſelets : That you could not find mules for the baggage : 
And that, in ſhort, youu could not make one ſtep in uche a juncture tor my 
{croice. Jo this you further added an account, that, in my paſſage through 
the kingdom of Valencia, I {huuld want every thing; and therefore, having 
not the neceliiry. 1 | nue expence ot the journey, the troops I 
(ſhould bing wrt tune, and my perſon expoled to great 
inconvenencts and difadvantages. 80 tia, kcemg the inclination and ſide- 
Itty, which the kingdom of Aragon began to [ew towards us, I took the 
retolution, out of neceſfity, to tura this wav, where I hope, from a country 
abounding in provitons, tur a inbutence for my retinue and my troops, be- 
hides the {tupphcs, which my tanthtul ſubjects inay pretent me. Wich this 
p oipect I ordered ſome regimens to march to the rroniers, where I now 
zun; and the province haviag ordered it ſo, that Saragolla, the capital, has 
openly declwed tor me; it ies becommg wy royal dignity to go myſelf, 
and take poflethon of that crown; and the rather, tace by the tune way I can 
advance towards Midtid, and, making we of the fivourable conjunctme, join 
with the king ot Portugal's army; not doubting but the generals of the allics, 
that command it, will tend ſome detaclunents forward to cover, as 1 detfire, 
my march to that capital, being teſolved to make but a ſhort ftiy at Satagofla, 
and then to march that way, which will be thought moſt ſecure and practica- 
ble; whereof I {hill fortrwith give you notice, in order. to regulite atter- 
wards the route, which the troops from Reguena, or the netghboarhood, are 
to tak 1M order either to meet mo, or to fecur elſewhere my patiage, I :m 
willing to beheve the ron by Regueua is tree 3 but yet I wonder, that by io 
t Thy AWAY, YOU I« ceive no news trom my lord (Zulu ay, lince there is nothing, 
that can hindet the commumestton an that fide. : | 

Beides the reatons contaned in this antwer, there was yet another, 
which does not carry lets force mm it than that, viz, That his catholic ma- 
jeity could repoic little coatidence in thete pronfes, having freſh in his me- 
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moy the example of what happened at his departure from Liſbon, when the 
earl, to engage his catholic niaeiy to leave that place, afſured him, that he 
mould want lor nothing: Plat be bad torte thou:nd pifttoles, whereot eight 
thoutand had been given hin by your mrgetty ; the remainder being his own 
money, belidcs av unlimited credit upon Genov and Leghorn, Bur ſcarce 
were they ariived in Catalonia, when his lordſhip, 1oftead of giving any mo— 
ney, demanded ſome, aud obliged his catholic mozeſty to borrow, and advance 


to him wherewnhal to make luis rst expedition into V alencin, His catholic 
melt) hopes, that your mqotiy will be full; convinced by this relation, the 
tiuth of winch 15 made evident by the fad lord's own letters hereto annexed, 
and by the kmo's anjwers, that it was through mere unavoidable necettity, that 
his catholc menge did not tet ont fooner trum Barcclona, and took the way 
by Sungofla, mitcad of that by Valencia,” 


The earl of Sunderlond Hkew ie, in a letter to the carl of Peterborough, 
dated at Whitchall, Docomber 18, 1707, has the following pallage : 

„As to your lordfhip's antiver to the f:cond head, her majeſty is by no 
means {anticd with it, becaute nt docs appear by the date of your letter to the 
king of Spain, and trom Mr. Stanhopc's letter to von, to which you refer, 
that you did not, atter coming to Bureelona, ſollicit or preſs the king of Spain 
two go by way of Valencia till atter he had taken the refolition of going by 
Saragotli, which refolution was alto * occationed by the diſconragements you 
had given hin? fromm going by way of Valencia tor want of money, Carriages, 
and all necetturies tor the army.“ 

? Twin, a ſtrong and ip'endid city of Italy, with a fine caſtle; the mar- 
quitate of the principality of Piedmont, in the territory of Turin; an arch- 
biſhoprick and univerlity, ſubject to the duke of Savoy, and his teat, The 
French brtieged it very vigorouſly the preſent campaign, and rediiced it to 

-t 
Eugene, reheved it, gaining acomplete victory over their enemies. It ſtands 
In a very fruitful pleatant plain, on the river Po, twenty miles near eaſt of 
Pignerol, ſeventy-erght almoſt weſt of Genoa and Mian, a hundred almott 
eatc of Grenoble and Cambray, a hundred and twenty fouth-eaſt of Geneva, 
a hundred and fitty-four almoſt touth of Lyons, two hundred and fifty weſt 
of Venice, three hundred and fixty ſouth-caſt of Paris, three hundred and 
durty north-welt of Rome, and four hundred and fixty ſouth-weſt of Vienna. 
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don the allies, by not only offering him the government of 
the Milane'e for his life, but ſeveral millions ot livres for re- 
pairing his fottified places, that had been demoliſhed, But 
he rejected thoſe propoſals, and declared his reſolution to ad- 
here firmly to the grand alliance. The French king therefore 
determined to reduce him (if poſſible) by force, and imme- 
diately diſpatched his orders to the duke de la Feuillade, to 
form the fiege of Turin with the utmolt diligence. Accord- 
ivgly, he cauſed the lines of circumvallation and contravalla- 
tion to be carried on ; and the latter being finiſhed by the 
zoth of May, N. S. and the other on the 2d of June, the tren- 
ches were opened the fame night, both againſt the town and 
Citadel, The duke, having the next day viewed the ene- 
my's works, ordered the guards in the citadel, and at 
the gate Suza, to be doubled, and gave other neceſſary 
directions for the defence of the place; and, on the 
6th of June, gave orders for the planting of ſixty pieces of 
cannon on the baſtion de la Conlulare, near the citadel, and 
upon ſome other works. The next day, the duke de la Feuil— 
lade ſent monſicur de Marignan, his quarter maſter general, 
with a trumpet to the grand guad, to acquaint the duke, 
That he had received orders from court, to form the ſiege 
of Turin; and, at the ſame time, to have all imaginable 
regard to the royal family there, and offer to them paſſports, 
with a guard, before the fiege was begun.“ In anſwer to 
which, the duke ſent word,“ That he was very much obliged 
to the king for his offer: That he did not think at preſent 
to remove his family : That whenever he ſhould remove them, 
he thould have no occaſion for a paſs or a guard: And that 
he might execute his maitcr's orders, and begin the fiege 
when he thought fit.” On the 8th of June, therefore, the 
befiegers began to bombard the citadel and town, and conti- 
nued the thice following days without doing any confiderable 
damage; and, at the fame time, the beſieged fired inceſſantly 
from their mortars, cannon, and ſmall arms, which very 
much diſturbed the enemy in their works, who, on the 15th 
at night, began to fire on the beſieged red-hot bullets, moſt 
of which fell ner the duke's palace, but did very little harm. 
The next day, the two duchelles, with the young prince and 
princefles left Turin, and went to Quicraſco; and the duke 
of Savoy having received advice, that the enemy were march- 
ing towards Montcalier, in order entirely to ſurround Turin, 
be left his capital on the 18th, and going to Carmagnole, put 
himſclt at the head of his horle, whence he lent fix hundred 
of them under general Marigni to Montcalicr ; but, on the 
20th, the enemy's forces on this fide the Po advancing thi— 
ther, that general was forced to retire, On the 21ſt, Mr. 
M-thuen, envoy extraordinary from the queen of Great- 
Britain to the duke of Savoy, came from Genoa by the way 
of Oneglia to Carmagnole, where he had audience of the 
duke. But that night, the duke receiving advice, that the 
enemy had laid a bridge over the Po at Montcalier, and in- 
tended to march that way the next morning, orders were 
given for decamping by break of day; and the duke marched 
trom Carmagnole to Quicraſco, and there paſſed the Stura, 
being cloſely purtued by the enemy, who attempted ſeveral 
times to put his rear into d:forder, but were as often repulſed, 
and the duke made an orderly retreat. Soon after, he re- 
ceived intelligence, that the enemy were advancing to attack 
Quicralco, whereupen he removed the duchefles and princes 
to Mondovi, being accompanied, at the duke's requeſt, by 
the Sieur Vander Meer, envoy extraordinary from the States 
General. From thence they removed to Ceva; but, the duke 
imagining they were not ſafe there, he ordered them to 


retire into the territories of Genoa, where, after many in- 


conveniencies and dangers, they ſafely arrived about the mid- 
dle of July. | 

The duke de la Feuillade, being wearicd in the purſuit of 
the duke of Savoy, returned, the 5th of July, to the camp 
before Turing to receive the duke of Orleans (who was 
come to take the command) leaving forty-five ſquadrons, un- 
der the count d'Aubeterre, with orders to purſue the duke of 
Savoy: Which purſuit proved advantageous to his royal high- 
nels ; for, from the 10th of June tothe 5thof July, great part of 
the forces, employed in the ſiege of Turin, being engaged in 
this ſervice, it not only very much retarded the progreſs of the 
ſiege, but gave prince Eugene an opportunity at laſt to come 
up time enovgh to relieve the place, in hopes of which 
relief, though the fiege was vigorouſly puſhed on, it was as 
bravely defended. However, on the 4th of Auguſt, the 
enemy attacked the firſt counterſcarp of the citadel, and took 
it after a {tout reſiſtance, which laſted for about three hours, 
having twenty officers, three engineers, and three hundred 
men killed, beſides four hundred wounded in the action. 
After this, they continued to perfect their lodgments and 
batteries ; but the belieged ſprung ſo many mines, that they 


not poſſible for prince Eugene to break through all that op- 


had no batteries ready till the 21ſt. On the 2:th 6, | 
morning, the beſieged ſprung a mine, which buried * 10nt 
men, blew up nine pieces of cannon, and threw ln our g 
out of five batteries, which were on the covered * th renc 

the 26th, in the night, the half-moon and countet. ige, 
were attacked and carried by the beſiegers; but thoſe” Turm 
defended the half-moon, retired into a walled redouks On 
the neck of it, and from thence to the flank of the * 1 
and made ſuch a terrible fire upon the enemy for thre, v th 


together, that, the next morning, they drove then from; 
1 


counter-guards with ſuch flaughter, that they ones the. ere | 

ſelves, they had in thoſe attacks near five hundred men %, = 

On the 28th of Auguſt, the duke of Orleans arrived 1 1 * 
1 | 


camp with forty ſquadrons, eleven regiments of digg ar tl 
and forty battalions. The befiegers, encovraged hy", C 1 
reinforcements, on the laſt of Auguſt, made a lecond of, of 
upon the balf- moon, and the two counter-guards befyr. > fo 
citadel, but were repulſed with greater loſs than before C m 


”, 


beſieged making a terrible fire with their {mall arm. ., wy 
. . . . * . 10 } 
ſpringing leveral mines with extraordinary ſucceſs ; for, q cing 


ſeven batteries, ſome of five, others of fix pieces of cn, 
which the befiegers bad on the covered way, not one wa; 1. 
the mines of the beſieged having ruined them all. h ati! 
though the French loſt about fourteen thouſand men hy, 7 
the place, yet the ammunition of the befieged was now { 6, ch 
ſpent, that they mult have capitulated within a day or ty on 
if they had not been relieved by prince Eugene, who ww f ci 
all poſſible taſte for that purpoſe. The court of Vienna jj ſd 
not given due orders, as they had undertaken, for the pt | 
ſion of the troops, which were to march through their coun 
try to join him. This occafiuned many complaints and {oy 
delay. The truth was, that court was fo much ſet on « 
reduction of Hungary, that all other things were much ap he en 
lected, while that alone ſeemed to poſleſs them. A en ra 
was ſet on foot with the malecontents there by the median 
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of England and the States-General; and a ceſſation of n egg 
was agreed to for two months. All, who belonged to that cout, deir 
were very unealy, while the ceflation continued: Ther aun 


ſhared among them the confilcations of all the great eſtats a 
Hungary; and they ſaw, that, if a peace were made, all thek 


ap 
would be vacated, and the eſtates would be reftored to ther ih 
former owners; for which reaſon, they took all poſſible mea; ur 
to traverſe the negotiation, and inflame the emperor. Ther: cc 
ſeemed to be ſome probability of bringing things to a fc ne 
ment; but that could not be brought to any concluſion, dur. Wed 
ing the term of the ceflation; and, when that was chte tee 
the emperor could not be prevailed on to renew it, He r. ith 


called his troops from the Upper Rhine, though that n 
contrary to all his agreements with the empire. Notuith hh: i 
ſtanding all this ill management of the court of Vienna, prince det 
Eugene got together the greateſt part of thoſe troops, which marc 
he expected in the Veroneſe, before the beginning of June. ea 
They were not yet all come up; but he, believing himlelt ode 
ſtrong enough, reſolved to advance; and he left the prince ere 
Heſlſe with a body to receive the reſt, and by them to fo 
a diverſion, while he was going on. The duke of Vendoime 
had taken care of all the fords of the Adige, the Mincio, and 
the Oglio; and had caſt up ſuch lines and entrenchivents 
every where, that he had aſſured the court of France it wa 


poſition, at leaſt to do it in any time to relieve Turin. By tai 
time the duke of Orleans was come to take the army out ol 
the duke of Vendoſme's hands; but, before Vendoſme bal 
left it, they ſaw, that he had reckoned wrong in al che 
hopes, which he had given the court of France of ffoppits 
prince Eugene's march. For, in the beginning of July, that 
prince ſent a few battalions over one of the fords of the Adige, 
where the French were well poſted, and double their number, 
who yet ran away with ſuch precipitation, that they left ve!) 
thing behind them. Upon that the prince paſled the Adige 
with his whole army, and the French in a conſternation it 
tired behind the Mincio. After this the prince ſurprized the 
French with a motion, which they had not looked for, noſ 
prepared againſt, for he paſſed the Po. The duke of Orieans 
tollowed him, but declined an engagement; * 
prince Eugene wrote to the duke of Marlborough, that k. 
felt the effects of the battle of Ramillies, even in Ital! 4 
French ſeeming to be every where diſpirited with their cr 
fortunes. Prince Eugene, marching nearer the Apr 
had gained ſome days. march of the duke of Orleans, * 
upon that, repaſſed the Po, and advanced with po 
towards Turin, that he took no care of the pals at 1 
which might have been kept and diſputed for ſome 5 
Prince Eugene found no eppoſition there; nor did he a. 
with any other difficulty, but from the length of the fc 


% all tht 
and the heat of the ſeaſon, for he was in motion bk” 
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onths of July and Auguſt. At laſt, after having paſſed 
reat rivers, Which ſerved for ditches to the four in- 
oy ente, which the enemy had made to hinder his paſ- 
. and, after thirty four marches, his army arrived near 
orig on the zoth of Auguſt, 
On the 1ſt of September, prince Eugene, joined by the 
ike of Savoy with his horſe, and the whole army, paſſed 
ve Po, on the 4th, between Montcalier and Carignan to- 
ids Quiers; and four battalions and ten thouſand militia 
ore left under the command of count Santena, with a cer- 
in quantity of powder to be thrown into Turin, in caſe the 
nemy ſhould quit the hill, to oppoſe the confederate army 
th all their forces. On the 5th, the confederates encamped 
ar the Doria, and, the duke of Savoy having intelligence, 
hat 4 convoy of one thouſand three hundred mules was 
oming from Suza, he cauſed the marquis de Viſconti to paſs 
ve ford of Elpignan with the firlt line of the left wing, and 
de marquis de Langallerie to pals below Pianeſſa with the 
ſe of the ſecond line of the ſame wing, and ſo the convoy, 
ing then come into the neighbourhood of that town, was 
"Cloſed between them. Monficur de Bonel, who commanded 
de guard of the convoy, was beaten, and the regiment of 
vatillon entirely defeated. That day eight hundred loaded 
mules were taken; and at night the caſtle of Pianetla, into 
dich the reſt of the convoy, and of the regiment of Cha- 
llon, had eſcaped, ſurrendered with its garriſon (conſiſting 
{ eighty foot) at diſcretion, On the 6ch, the confederates 
led the Doria, and incamped with the right on the bank 
e that river before Pianeſſa, and the left on the Stura before 
the Venerie. At night all the troops were ordered to be ready 
o fight the next day, which order was received with inex- 
preſhble joy. On the 7th, at day-break, they marched to 
he enemy, who were intrenched up to the teeth, having the 
wra on their right, the Doria on their left, and the convent 
Capuchins de Notre Dame de la Campagne in the center; 
Sefides Luſcingo and ſeveral other fortified caſcines flanked 
heir entrenchment. The confederate foot marched in eight 
olumns, ſour in the firſt line, and as many in the ſecond, 
Kid all the grenadiers of each column in the van. The artil— 
(ery was divided in proportion among the foot. The right 
Moved along the fide of the Doria, and the left along the 
B12, Behind the foot marched the horſe; the firſt line in 
Ex columns, and the ſecond in brigades. Never was any 
ing ſeen ſo bold and terrible as this march. The enemy 
Fed continually with forty pieces of cannon ; but all the fire 
ſerved only the more to inflame the confederate ſoldiers, who, 
thin half cannon ſhot, formed into battalia; all their ge- 
hzrals took their polls, their cannon began to fire, and all 
the inſtruments of war to ſound. They left a proper diſtance 
betwixt the brigades of their foot, by which they might 
march their horſe in caſe of need, which precaution was of 
great uſe to them afterwards. Upon notice, that all was in 
der, the whole army moved in a moment. The infantry 
marched up with their muſkets on their ſhoulders to the foot 


orc: ef the entrenchment. Then the great fire of the muſkets 
* began; and, as, by the unequal ſituation of the ground, the 


Feonfederate left wing ſuſtained alone for ſome time the efforts 
pot the enemy, that ſtopped them a little, but without making 
them give ground. At the ſame time prince Eugene came 
0 PP, Grew his ſword, and putting himſelf at the -head of the 
( alions on the left, broke into the enemy's entrenchments 
Wen inſtant. The duke of Savoy did the like in the centre, 
nd the right near Luſcingo. In concluſion, the conſederates 
"Tm phed on all fides, and their horſe advancing through the 


Ning Infor u- p . . 

* Porervais left for them, it was no longer a fight, but a pur— 
L . . 

t lit. By noon the victory was complete, and the city en- 

UT 

et, "Bia lofs of the enemy amounted to four thouſand ſeven hundred and fix 

very Wed in battle, beſides thoſe ſlain in their retreat, and by the Vauddois. 

(ige 3 Marce, lieutenant general; monſieur la Bretonniere, general of the 

* * meſficurs de Senneterre and Villars (marthals de Camp) the marquis 

the * vonneval, brigadier, taken by his own brother, who lett the French 1er- 
I" 


. * 5 marquis de Langallerie, were made priſoners ; as were likewiſe 
3 80 5, twelve lieutenant colonels, fix mayors, ninety-cight captains, 
* 2 eleven lieutenaats, thirty-tour cornets and enſigus, thirty en— 
* ** | commiſſaries ot the artillery, and ſeven thoutand ſix hundred and 
rere be Ss including thoſe taken in Chivas; the whole amounting 10 
x wand fix hundred and ſeventy men. In the enemy's works the 
als tound two hundred and ffry-tive pieces of cannon, a hundred and 
zn mortars, ſeven thouſand eight hundred bombs, thirty-two thouland 
Nat grenadoes, torty-cight thouſand cannon-balls, belides a prodigious nun- 
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ale Gtches, &c, four thouſand cheits of muſket-ſhot, and eighty-bx 
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it barrels of gunpowder, "They took all their tents and baggage, tive 


Uoafard hort 
munition, al! 
Monds, Valued at f. | | 2755 
2 at tour thoutaud piſtoles, And monſicur de Carreſt, com- 


de, mules, and oxen, twenty-ſeven large boats loaded with am- 
2 . 89 % * ® 1 3 
their pontoons, four pictures of the French king let with dia- 


If "War 45 8 . . . . 

dert that 48 of the amy, was taken, with all his mules fo richly laden, 
, lich mi Part of the booty alone was valued at three millions of livres; 10 
en, al be added ten thouſand hortes of thirtcen regiments of dragoons, 
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tirely delivered, for the enemy abandoned the attack, and 
the remains of their army retired to the other ſide of the Po. 
The reſt of the day was ſpent in taking ſeveral caſcines and 
redoubts poſſeſſed by the enemy, who all yielded themſelves 
priſoners; and the duke of Savoy triumphantly entered his 
capital that evening. 

The duke of Orleans, though he loſt the day, yet gave 
ou demonſtrations of courage, and received ſeveral wounds. 

arſhal Marſin fell into the enemy's hands, but died of his 
wounds in a few hours. Upon him the errors of this dread- 
ful day were caſt; the duke of Orleans, with moſt of the 
chief officers, having declared for marching out of their 
trenches; but the marſhal was of another mind, and, when 
he found it hard to maintain his opinion, produced poſitive 
orders for it, which put an end to the debate. But the 
greateſt part of the cenſure fell on monſieur Chamillard, who 
was then in the ſupreme degree of favour at court, and was 
entirely poſſeſſed of madam de Maintenon's confidence. The 
duke de la Feuillade had married his daughter ; and, in order 
to the advancing him, he had the command of this ſiege given 
him, which was thus obſtinately purſued, till it ended in this 
fatal manner. The obſtinacy continued ; for the French king 
ſent orders, for a month together, to the duke of Orleans, 
to march back into Piedmont, when it was abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible; and the reaſon of this was underſtood afterwards. 
Madam de Maintenon (it ſeems) took that care of the king's 
health and humour, that ſhe did not ſuffer the ill ſtate of his 
affairs to be fully rold him. He, all that while, was made 
to believe, that the ſiege was only raiſed upon the advance of 
prince Eugene's army, and knew not, that his own was de- 
feated and ruined b. 

While this was done at Turin, the prince of Heſſe advanced 
to the Mincio, which the French abandoned; but, as he went 
to take Caſliglione, Medavi, the French general, furprized 
him, and cut off about two thouſand of his men; upon which 
he was forced to retire to the Adige. The French magnified 
this exceſſively, hoping, with the noiſe they made about it, 
to balance their real loſs at Turin; and they contuacd ſome 
time about Feneſtrelles and Briangon, as if they had a defign 
to return with their army into Piedmont, and, to give an air 
of truth to their pretences, made ſome preparations and un- 
ſucceſsful attempts to paſs through the valley of Aoſta. But 
the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene, diſregarding the reports 
ſpread by the French, were only intent upon improving their 
late advantages and preſent opportunities. All the places, 
poſſeſſed by the enemy in Piedmont, Montſerrat, the Milaneſe, 
and the neighbouring provinces, were reduced one after ano- 
ther, ſome voluntarily, as Milan; others by force, and 
among the reſt Pavia, Mortara, Alexandria, Pizzighitone, 


Tortona (the garriſon of which was put to the ſword) and 


Caſal, the garrifon of which was made priſoners of war, as 
well as thoſe of many others; ſo that, except Cremona, 
Valenza, and the caſtle of Milan, which were blocked up, 
France loſt at the conclufion of the campaign a vaſt country, 
the invading and keeping of which had coſt prodigious ſums 
of money, by a revolution no leſs ſorpriſing than that which 
happened in the beginning of the campaign in the Ne- 
therlands. 

There was another alarm given the French this ſummer, 
which heightened the diſorder they were in after the battle of 
Ramillies. The queen and the States made great preparations 
for a deſcent in France 4, which was projected by the abbot 
de la Bourlie, brother to the count de Guiſcard, lieutenant— 
general in the army of France, and governor of Namur when 
taken by king William. This abbor, upon a family diguſt, 
having thrown up his abby, formed the 2iry deſign of reſtor- 


which ſerved for a very ſeaſonable recruit to remount the confederate cavalry, 
but was ſuch a loſs to the ene ny, as could neither, toon nor ealtly be re- 
trieved. 

Count Daun, general of the artillery, had defended the city of Turin with 
all imaginable conduct and bravery ; but the garriton ſuffered very co!11der- 
ably in the ſiege, which laſted near four months; during which titne, the 
enemy made ſuch a ternble fire upon them, as can fcarce be paralleled in 
any age, Out of the imperialiſts in garriton, during the ſiege, three hun- 
dred and eleven were killed, five hundred and cighty-nine wounded, and a 
hundred and twenty-two taken priſoners; in all one thouſand and twenty-fix. 
Out of the troops ot Savoy thirteen hundred and three were killed, ſeventeen 
hundred and twenty-two wounded, nineteen hundred and fifty-eight des 
ſerters ; the whole five thouſand and ninety-three, Out of the diſmounted 
horſe a hundred and forty-one killed, and a hundred and fitty-tour wounded. 
Out of the men belonging to the artillery thre were ſeventy-one killed, ſe- 
venty-five wounded, and forty-ſeven deſerted ; the whole loſs amounted to 
fix thouſand fix hundred and ſeven, belides near three thouſand of the confe- 
derates killed or diſabled in the battle. 

b Burnet ſays, the account of this deſcent, and the campaigns in Spain 
from 1506 to 1712, are chiefly taken fiom a manuſcript narrative, by a 
chapliin in the army, who was on the ſpot, 
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ing the civil and religious liberties of France, which the low 
condition of that Kingdom, the general diſcontent of the peo- 


ple, and the united power of the allies ſeemed to encourage. 


In purſuance of his defign, the abbot repaired to the ſouthern 
provinces of France, where he ſettled a correſpondence with 
ſeveral perſons of note, eſpecially among the Camiſars, who 
had then taken up arms. 

From thence he went to Turin, where he aſſumed the title 
of marquits de Guiſcard. He was well received by the duke 
of Savoy, who honoured him with the rank of a general offi— 
cer in his army, and gave him a recommendatory letter to the 
emperor, Pleaſed with this ſucceſs he haſtened to Vienna, 
and applying himſelf to prince Eugene (with whom he had 
been intimate in his youth) was by the prince's means made a 
lieutenant-general-in the emperor's army, which ſerved to 
give him credit and confidence with the maritime powers fo 
abſolutcly neceflary to his projects. 

From Vienna the marquis came to the Hague, where he 
prevailed with penfionary Heinſius to hearken to his propo- 


ſals, and to give him ſuch credentials, as gained him an caſy 


admiſſion to the duke of Marlborough, when he came over in 
the winter 1705-6. Whilſt in Holland, the marquis publiſhed 
(as he had done at Turin) letters of exhortation to his coun- 
trymen, which he found means to diſperſe over France by 
way of manitefto's. Theſe were all penned in the ſtyle of en- 
thuſiaſm, of which he ſeemed to have a great tincture. 

Thus ſupported and recommended he came into England, 
where he was favourably received, and grew into the good 
opinion and intimacy of Mr. Henry St. John, ſecretary of war 
(which continued till within a ſhort time of his death) and of 
other eminent perſons. Never was an affair of ſuch import- 
ance concerted and ſettled in fo ſmall a time. Guiſcard was 
made heutenant-general, and had the command of a regiment 
of dragoons, confilting of twelve troops, with the direction of 
ſix regiments of foot, all formed out of the French refugees 
on the Irith eſtabliſnment, at leaſt as to the othcers, The 
marquis, on account of his religion, bore only the name of 
lieutenant colonel. To theſe regiments were added as many 
Engliſn tobt and dragoons, as amounted in the whole to ten 
th uſand foot and one thouſand two hundred horſe. A report 
of Guiſcard's commanding in chief cauſed two refugee penvral 
otticers to deſite to be excuſed fcrving in the expedion. But 
this report was without any ground, for the command of the 
land-forces was conferred on carl Rivers, and of the fleet on 
ſir Cloudeſley Shovel. It was the zoth of July betore the 
forces and a large train of artillery, under the command of 
colonel Richards, were all embarked. Earl Rivers went on 
board the Barfleur that day, and fell down with the fleet to 
St, II len's to wait the coming of the Dutch, who were de— 
tained in the Downs by contrary winds, and did not join the 
fleet till the 13th of Auguſt near Plymouth, Next day 
the whole (et, confiiting of one hundred and fifty fail, was 
{orced into I orbav, where a council of war was held on board 
the ad:iniral. t this council Ginicard, who, the moment tne 
fleet put to ſca, had been acknowledged lieutenant-general, 
had the mortification to fee the project he had been 1o Jong 
contriving entirely demolifhed, Earl rivers, who had opened 
bis orders the day before he got into Torbay, found himſelf 
authoriſed to examine Guilcard verysſtrictiy concerning the 
deſcent, and, to the great furprize of the board, he had no- 
thing but probabilitivs and a tew correſpondents to go upon, 
and therefore the council came to ſome retolutions very dilad- 
vantageous to Guitcard, which were immediately ſcut up to 
court by an expreſs. The politicians were at a loſs, nor is it 
known to this gay what could induce England and Holland to 
make ſuch an armament upon fo weak a foundation. Indeed, 
it a diverſion was only aimed at by alatwing the coalts of 


The manuſeript narrative ſays, the duke of Roquelaure had an army of 
no leſs than torty thouſand men to detend Guicur, and would have been 
ready to receive us, if we had gone to the intended place. Theſe troops, he 
obictves, would have been of great ſervice to the French in Flanders. Bur— 
net lay”, he ſaw one of the maniteſto's that earl Rivers was ordered to put- 
lith upon his landing: He declared, that he was come neither to pillage the 
country, nor to conquer any pait of it: He came only to reſtore the people 
to their liberties, aud to have afſemblies of the States, as they had unciently, 
and to reitore the edicts to the proteſtants, promiſing protection to all that 
ſhould come and join him. 

5 November 12, cal Rivers and the admiral, attended by ſeveral officers, 
went to wait, on the young princes, the king's ſons, at the Royal palace, 
and were received in the moſt uncivil formal manner ever I ſaw, or heard of: 
After waiting about fix minutes, we were conducted through three rooms to a 
fourth, whe:e, on a Turkey carpet, and under a canopy, were the four 
young princes drawn up iu exact rank; the eldeſt on the right, and next to 
him, according to their ages, As {oon as within the room we all bowed very 
low: Then, going near them, the earl Rivers bowed agoin low; firſt to the 
eldeſt, then to euch particularly: All our officers doing the fame, But they 
ſtood ſtiff like ſtatues, with their hats on, not ſhewing the leaſt notice or 
civility either with their bodies or hands. The earl Rivers ſpoke twice to 
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France, the deſign was in great meaſure anſwered, = 
alarm was general. It put all the maritime counties gf 7 
to a valt charge, and under diſmal apprehenſions. 0. 
were ſent from the court to exerciſe them, but they 20 * 
their militia was, and that was all their defence tt. . 

About the ſame time that the expreſs came from the fl., 
another arrived from the lord Galway, after his retreq 1 
Madrid into Valencia, to ſolicit for ſuccours, and the * 
was not long in ſuſpence what to order. Initead of carried 
the alarm to France, the reduction of Spain was thyy, 


Je 
much greater conſequence, and therefore new ordets * 
ſent to the fleet to ſail firſt to Liſbon, and there to take 00 


meaſures, as the ſtate of affairs in Spain ſhould requite 
the ſame time Guiſcard was ſent back to London, 15 wed 
ofhcers of three of the French regiments of foot, the 0 
being left to compleat the reft ; and rear admiral ili... 
ordered to Portſmouth, with fix of the largeſt men cf u 
In their ſhort voyage they met with ſuch a violent ſtorm 
that they were all {1x in danger of being loſt, two of th 
ing forced through the Needles, a thing unheard of, a 
bazordous for firſt rate ſhips. 

The fleet, after having been detained near ſeven week; 
Torbay, by contrary and ftormy winds, failed at laſt the 4; 
of October, and arrived in three weeks at Liſbon, Earl N. 
vers went, November 3, to wait on the king at a little he 
at Alcantur, which, it was ſaid, he hired for his health. U, 
norte piobably, to be near a convent of Nuns, which * 
over againſt this little houſe, where a beautiful Engliſh l 
ſiſter to a confiderable merchant was ſhut up by her huſban 
a Portugurſe of a great eſtate, upon the account of an i, 
trigue with the king. In this houſe the king lived very or, 
vately, four or ve ſtraggling ſoldiers being about the gez 
in different coloured cloaths, without any regular ccum 
without or within, nor any other appearance of a king than 
canopy he ſtood under, with only four perſons with him ver 
11-|.{(Ferenity drelled, when he gave audience to the general, 
He received the earl with his hat off, and with great civility, 
laying, he was glad to fee him, and approved much of his go 
ing to join the king of Spain. In this he was not though 
lincgte, for he wourd fain have kept the army in Purtugy 
He tpoke always to ſtrangers by an interpreter, for the palate 
of his mouth was fo much damaged, that even the Portugurk, 
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that were not adantted to a great familiarity, could not under 


[tan bun without great dithculty “. 
In leſs than a month after the audience, the king died a 


the 28th of November, When he was opened, his body wa 


\ 
y 


found to be entirely decayed within. During his three day 


ilinels, ail the wonder working relics of Liſbon were carried 
tO biin, and continual procethon made in the city for 1s 
recovery, but all to no purpoſe. The very day after by 
deccaſe, the young king, his eldeſt lon, who was then tigt 
tren years old, took the adminiftration into his hands and 
ſigned a treaty of alizance, expreſſing great heartineſs in it. 
About the middle of December, the ſecretary of tate & 
fired a conte rence with carl Rivers, in which he prefled him 
very much from the King, to ſtay in Portugal with the ara 
under his command, but his lollicitations proved fruits 
For the carl ordered, two days after, the horſes to be cin 
barxed, which were almoſt all on board, when an expre 
arrived trom England, with orders to ſtay in Portugal, wail 
put a ſtop to the embarkation, Ten days after, carl Rivers 0% 
an audience of the king, and laid before him leveral demans 
in writing, particularly about furniſhing mules for drawing 
the artillery, and for the officers baggage, as it was pract 
Sam. The anſwer was to be returned in three days, au 
determine the carl's ſtaying or going. But when it came, 0 
ders were immediately given to embark the remainder 01 3 


the ſecretary of ſtate, who was near him, to interpret ſomething to the ch 
prince, who made antwe:s by the ſecretary, and then waved his hand for us 
go: So we all bowel low, then went backwards, with our faces to them!“ 
near the door, then bowed again, and fo went out, without the lealt nota 
or return of civility : Which was a moſt offentive and odious Piece ot 1 0 
The three eldeſt were in black with large bands, and large Holland n 
and black cloaks. Their right hands in or near the coat pocket; 4 
hands in their breaſt : Full bottomed perukes hanging before, ot all d 
length, ſhorter by much than thoſe worn at our court: Their hath wh 
up very low, ſo that both hat and peruke looked ungentcel. Ihe youre 
was in a purple coat faſhionably made, with a cravat tucked as n 
looked very well, The eldeſt is eighteen years of age; their perle“ * 
dlitterently good, except the ſecond ſon, who has an ill-fFwoured Tune? 2 
he is the talleſt : The others promiſe to be but of a little ſtatute. Then 2 
was thin, and almoſt halt of prieſts of ſeveral orders, ſome in comical ons 
In the room with the princes, except the ſecretary of ſtate, the _ 
ſtood up againſt-the walls, as immoveable as the princes : No gui „in 
men, or centry without, or within the palace; in the firſt hall boon g 
about eight halbards were ſet up againſt the wall near the doof that le 
the great ſtair-caſe. * 
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orſes. The general and all the officers went on board; and, 
be 2d of January, the fleet ſailed for Alicant, where they 
rived on the 28th of the ſame month. 

At Alicant, carl Rivers found an Aid de Camp from the 
Led Galway, waiting for his arrival with a letter, to defire 
What he would affill ar a general council of war, which was tO 
T. held in the city of \ alencia. Accordingly, about the mid- 
De of February) the earls Rivers and of Eſſex went to Valen- 
., where the grand council was held to determine the ope- 
bons of the campaign; the reſult of which was, that they 
5 ld act offenſively, ſeek out the enemy, and endeavour to 
Wing them to a battle, confidering the great reinforcement 
: at from England. Here no leſs than four Engliſh generals 
2 together; the earls of Peterborough, Galway, and Rivers, 
Da general Stanhope, the queen s envoy extraordinary to the 
King of Spain. The earl of Peterborough was recalled, ſo 
Doe command of the forces was to remain either with lord 
Galway or lord Rivers. The earl of Galway uſed many ar- 
Foments to perſuade eat! Rivers to take it upon him, not- 
Pichſtanding the orders he had received ftom England to ſtay 
Jod command. But earl Kivers, not liking the country, or 
For ſome other reaſon, choſe to return to England, which he 
Tad the carl of Eſſex did a few days after, and fir Cloudeſley 
Provel ſailed back with the fleet to Liſbon. 

In the end of the campaign, in which Poland had been 
arrafſed with the continuance of the war, but without any 
Prat action; the king of Sweden ſeeing, that king Auguſtus 
Popported his affairs in Poland, by the ſupplies both of men 
End money, that he drew from his eleCtorate, reſolved to ſtop 
bat reſource, He marched therefore in the beginning of 
Peptember through Luſatia into Saxony, and quickly made 
Ihimſelf maſter ot an open country, that was under no appre- 
Inenſions of ſuch an invaſion, nor in any fort prepared for 1t, 
ad bad tew ſtrong places in it capable of making refiſtance. 
re rich rown of Leipfick, and all the reſt of the country, 
Inas without any oppolition put under contribution. All the 
empire was alarmed at this; and it was firſt apprehended, 


> 


920. b > 1 : th 
„bac it was owing to French counſels, in order to raiſe a new 
ot in Germany, and put the north all in a flame. Robinſon 


Band Hacrioler, envoys from England and Holland, were or— 
if dered to attend the king of Sweden, and defire him to declare 
* Ibis true intentions. The king gave it out, that he had no de- 
in to give any diſturbance to the empire, and intended by 

4 o this march only to bring the war of Poland to a ſpecdy con- 
e cuſion. Accordingly king Auguſtus, ſeeing his bereditary 
(i; (ominions in the hands of his enemy, ſoon found he could 
ried ro longer maintain the war in Poland, and therefore a treaty 
sss fer on foot with ſuch ſecrecy, that it was concluded be- 
bre it was thought to be in agitation. Auguſtus was only wait- 

ping fora fit opportunity to diſengage himſelt from his Polanders 
| end from the Muſcovites; but an incident happened, that 
. bad almoſt imbroiled all again. For, before the ratifications 
el the treaty were exchanged, the armies being near one ano- 
er in Great Poland at Kaliſh, the Polanders and Muſcovites 
un tacked the Swedes at a great diſadvantage, being much ſupe- 
„bor in number, and almoſt cut them in pieces, King Au- 
-n WF guſtus had no thare in this, and did all he durſt to avoid it. 
ee made all the haſte he could out of Poland, and, immedi- 
nico ely after the battle, the peace, to the great ſurprize of all 
; 12 Europe, was publiſhed, having been figned, the 24th of 
e ptember, above a month before the engagement. By the 


' The cle&tor”s letter to the duke of Marlborough was as follows: 


© The moſt chriſtian king, fir, finding, that ſome overtures of peace, 
vhich he had cauſed to be made in a private manner, inſtead of producing the 
elect of making known his dilpohtions towards procuring a general Peace, 
ure been looked upon, by ill-deſigning perſons, as an artifice to diſunite the 
ales, and make an advantage of the miſunderſtanding, that might be created 
Mong them; has reſolved to ſhew the lincerity of his intentions, by renounc- 
ug all ſecret negotiations, and openly propoſing conferences, in which, means 

| my be found for the re-eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of Europe. 

he moſt chriſtian king is pleated to charge me to we ud you of this, 

mo defir © you to acquaint the queen of England with it | 
"Ws [5 — like notification on the part of the moſt chriſtian king to the 
3 by a letter, that I have written to the field-deputies ; and he 
ud do the like with regard to the other potentates, that are at war with him, 
my; Wr near at hand, as you are, to receive the like intimation, he 
that {ping to exclude any of the ſaid potentates from the negotiation, 
3 egun in the conferences he propoſes. Moreover, for advancing a 
. "ff. wary and neceſſary to Europe, which has too long ſuffered the inevit- 
wen - pane of war, he conſents that a place may forthwith be choſen be- 
wo armies; and after their being ſeparated, between Mons and 


— hich you, fir, with whom the intereſts of England are ſo ſaſely 
uncd, th 


me Perſons Wos deputies, which the States ſhall pleaſe to nominate, and the 
ta eee the king of France ſhall impower, may begin to treat upon 
zz (0 : portant an affair. 

letter 9 xtremely pleaſed, fir, to have ſuch an occaſion to write you this 
4 woſt chu g perſuaded it will leave no room to doubt of the ſentiments of his 


nan majeſty, which may be ſo beneficial to all Europe. 
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treaty king Auguſtus reſigned the kingdom of Poland, and 
the great dukedom of Lithuania, and acknowledged Staniſlaus 
as true, rightful king of Poland. He was contented with 
the empty name of king, though that ſeemed rather to be a 
reproach than any acceſſion of honour to his electoral dignity ; 
but he thought otherwiſe, and ſtipulated, that it ſhould be 
continued to him. He was at mercy, for he had neither 
forces nor treaſure, It was thought the king of Sweden 
treated him with two much rigour, when he had fo entirely 
maſtered him ; but he was as little pitied as he deſerved to 
be, for, by many long practices, he had drawn all his miſ— 
fortunes upon himſelf, The king of Sweden, being thus in 
the heart of Germany in ſo formidable a poſture, gave great 
apprehenſſons to the allies. The French made ſtrong applica- 
tions to him, but the courts of Pruſſia and Hanover were in ſuch 
a concert with that King, that they gave the reſt of the allies 
great aſſurances, that he would do nothing to diſturb the 
peace of the empire, nor to weaken the alliance. The court of 
France prefled him to offer bis mediation for a general peace; 
all the anſwer he gave was, that, if the allies made the like 
application ro him, he would interpoſe and do all good offices 
in a treaty, but retuſed to enter into any ſeparate ' mealures 
with France. 

This was not the only application the French king made for 
a treaty. Soon atter the battle of Ramilies, the elector of Ba- 
varia gave out hopes of peace, He writ a letter from Mons, 
the 21ſt of October, N. S. to the duke of Marlborough, and 
another of the lame date to the deputies of the States, with 
propolals from the court of France for holding of conferences 
in ſome place between the two camps, or between Mons and 
Bruſſels, to treat of a peace. The depurics of the States had 
{ent the elector's letter to the Hague, and the duke had alſo 
communicated his to the queen his miſtreſs. When the army 
ſeparated in the Netherlands, and the winter-quarters were 
ſettled, the duke came to the Hague, the gth oft November, 
N. 8. The next day the deputics of the States came and 
held a long conference with him, chiefly upon the ſubject of 
the elector's letters. It was agreed, that the ſteps, which 
France had made towards a peace, ſhould be communicated 
to the miniſters of the allies, in order to remove all ſuſpicions 


of clandeſtine negotiations, and encourage the ſeveral mem- 


bers of the grand ailiance to redouble their efforts againſt the 


next campaign. This being concerted, as well as the dravghts 
of the reſpective anſwers to the elector of Bavaria, the States 
defired the miniſters of the allies, teſiding at the Hague, to 
be preſent, on the 21ſt of November, at an extraordinary 
congreſs, when the deputies for foreign affairs made the fol— 
lowing notification to them. They owned, “ That France 
had formerly, by ſome private perſons, made general intima— 
tions of their willingneſs to treat of peace, and that, laſt win- 
ter, the marquis d'Alegre had preſented the States a formal 
memorial on the fame ſubject (the ſubſtance of which was 
read in the congreſs) but they had given no ear to thoſe ad- 
vances, nor communicated them to the allies, becauſe they 
did not judge them worth imparting to them. But that, in 
October laſt, the elector of Bavaria had writ a letter to the 
duke of Marlborough, and another to the field-deputies of 
the States, which letters, with the dravghts of the anſwers, 
were alſo communicated to the congreſs t.“ 

Then the deputies of the States declared to the aſſembly, 
© That their big h-mightineſſes were reſolved not to enter in- 


„% You will be glad to give an account of it to the queen of England with- 
out loſs of time, and to whomſoever elic you ſhall think fit, I ſhall expect 
your anſwer, fir, to acquaint the malt chrittian king of it; and ſhall be always 
ready, fir, to do you lervice.“ 


Mons, Octob. 21, 
1706. M. EAANUEU, Elector. 


The duke of Marlburougth's anfwer was in theſe terms : 


Sig, 


“% Having communicated to the queen, my miſtreſs, what your eleCtorat! 
highneſs did me the honour to write to me in your letter of the 211t of lait 
month, of the intentions of the molt chriſtian king to endeavour to re-citablith 
the tranquillity of Europe, by conferences to be held tor that purpoſe between 
deputies on both fides ; her majeſty has commanded me to aniwer your elec- 
toral highneſs, that as the received with pleaſure the notice of the king's in- 
clination to agree to the making of a ſolid and laſting peace with all the allies, 
being the ſole end, that obliged her majeſty to continue this war till now ; to 
ſhe will be very glad to conclude it, in concert with all her allies, on ſuch con- 
ditions, as may ſecure them from all apprehenſions of being forced to rake up 
arms again, after a ſhort interval, as has ſo lately happened. Her majeſty is 
alſo willing I ſhould declare, that ſhe is ready to enter, jointly with all the 
high allies, into juſt and neceſſary meaſures for attaining ſuch a peace; her 
majeſty being reſolved not to enter upon any negotiation, without the partict- 
pation of her ſaid allies. But the way of conterences, that is propoſed, with- 
out more. particular declarations on the part of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, _ 

no 
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to any r:gountion of peace, but jointly with their allies, and à peace. The ſum of their offers, for that purpoſe, Wax ty 
faithfully to communicate to them the propoſals, that might give up to king Charles either Spain and the Weſt. Indies, 
be made to them, expectiag that the allies would do no leſs Milan, Naples, and Sicily, with a barrier for the Dutch, 
on their part.” a compenſation to the duke of Savoy ſor the waſte mz, 
The duke of Marlborough and the penſionary ſpoke very his country. But theſe offers were rejected v. The court gf View, 
prudently on this occaſion in the congrets, and both conclud- na was ſo alarmed at the inſinuations ſome had exprefſ;q Ky 
<4 for the continuation of the war. The miniſters were like- wards the entertaining this project, that this was believed 10 
wiſe defired to write to their reſpective courts to exhort them be the ſecret motive of the treaty, the ſucceeding winter, fa 
t follow the cxumple of England and Holland, who were re- evacuating the Milaneſe, and of their obſtinately perfiſtin 
{alved to make 4 vigorous campaign. The aflembly was ex- the ſummer after, in their deſigns upon Naples; for by thy 
tremely pleaſed with the ſincerity and fairneſs wherewith this means they became maſters of both. 
communication was made. The duke of Marlborough having now ſettled feyery] im. 
The States and the duke had ſeveral weighty reaſons for portant affairs with the States, particularly the CONtinuing 
the commun:cating theſe proceedings to the miniſters of the the Heſſian troops in Italy, according to the duke of Su 
allies, fone of whom were very uneaſy on the apprehenſion, deſire, he embarked for England, and arrived at London 
chat foine ſectet acgotiation was tranſacting without their 18th of November, O. S. 
knowledge. Betides, it was ſpread about in Holland by the As the duke had by the emperor been inveſted with the 
emiliarics of France, that the duke of Marlborough, finding principality of Mildenheim, for dehvering the empire from 
his account in continuing the war, would induce the queen of the arms of France; ſo he Was now no leſs diſtinguiſhed x 
Grear-Britain to refuſe to hearken to a reaſonable peace. The home by the queen and parliament. For, ſoon after hi 
fame thing had been infiauated in England, and therefore it turn, he received the thanks of both houſes for his eminent 
was proper to demonſtrate the contrary, and to ſhew, that ſervices, and the lords addrefled the queen to ſettle his honour, 
the cefuing to cuter ute conferences with France was owing on his poſterity. This was readily complied with; and an 
to a belict, that a ſolid and laſting peace could not be expected act paſſed to limit his titles and honours to his eldeſt dauph. 
from thence. ter, and her male heirs, and then to all his other davghtsr 
However the court of France did not ſtop here, but, find- ſucceſhively, according to their priority of birth, and thy 
ins they could not prevail with the king of Sweden, they Woodſtock- Manor and Blenheim Houle ſhould always 90 


made a public application to the pope tor his mediating with the titles. And, a few days after, upon the Commons 
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not ſcem to het to he proper for obtaining a truly ſolid and laſting peace. The that the part the peru would like beſt to have, the ſame France woul 
States General ate at the fame opinion. Wherefore your electoral highnets like beſt to part with. Behold then the necefiary conſequence Of he: 
1 will rightly judge, that other more folid means muſt be thought on to obtain TO ſuch terms: The contederacy broken, and the maritime powers leit to ſhit 
| jo great an end, to which her majelty will contiibute, with all the ſincerity for themſelves, without being able to obtain either of the parts, when they 
| that can be withed, having nothing fo much at heart, as the relief of her ſub- ought to be content, according to the terms of the grand alliance, with nothi 


9 
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jects, and the tranquillity of Europe. Your electoral highneſs will always do leſs than both, Who now, I would tain know, have moſt reaſon to complain 

: ime the juſtice to be pertuaded of the reſpect, u ith which I have the honour that theſe offers were rejected, the people of London or Vienno ? They, who 
to be, &c might have had the part they had moſt mind to, if they would have ab. 
3 0 ” . % . . . 4 5 _ 3 * : 

| : doned their allies? Or we, who it is certain, beſides the infamy of fo baſe n 
Hague, Novenib. 20, 1706. F 


action, could have had nothing? Had, the writers, who are fo able at mins 
ſomething out of nothing, had their lot in Auſtrian ground, what a field ha} 
there been for them? What rare matter to ſhery their ſkill in? What ſpecious 
pretences, without the help of ſecret hiſtory, to give out, that the emners: 
was ill-adviſed? What! reject ſo advantageous an offer, by which fh eren 
an addition of real ſtrength would have been made to the houſe of Auſtin. 
and that, at a time, when they were ſo unable to curry on the war, whenthe 
people have been exhauſted with continual wars for more than thiny vears! 

Would not this be the language of the faction, if the ſcene were changed 
from London to Vienna? And yet we do not hear that either the emperor, 
or his people, have hitherto thought it any crime in the miniſters, who would 
not hearken to thoſe terms. Iuſtead of that, all the world think it much for 
their honour, that they have appeared true to themſelves, and faithful 9 
their allies, in rejecting fo pitiful and inſecure a peace. And is not this are 
proach to us, who fatter ourſelves to be deluded by ſuch vile impoſtots, who 
would perſuade us out of our ſenſes, that half the Spaniſh monarchy 15 x 
good as the whole, and that nothing is as good as half. For I have then, 
that one half only was oftered, and that even that could not be had. It mut, 
ſure, to all thinking men be very ſurpriſing, that we only, of all the alles 


"The letters between the clector and the held-deputics were of much the 
Liu {cnor. 


" Dr. Hare, in his piece, entitled, The management of the war in a let- 

ter to a tory member, takes notice of the objettion; which had been urged 

, by the tories, hat a good peace might have been had at the end of the Ra- 
anilifes campaign.“ “ Now to decide this quettion, fays he, we muſt firſt 
ſettle what a good peace is; and, m order to that, muſt conſider, what it was 
we went into the war tor. Nobody wants to be told, that this was chiefly to 
on theſe two ends, the reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Auſtria, aud the procuring of a good barrier againit France, on the fide 
of the Netherlands ; without winch two points there can be no ſecurity for 
Great-Britain, that their beſt trade will not be loft, and with it their religion 
and government, and every thing that is dear to them. For we ſhould every 
inmute be in danger of having the bigotry, flavery, and poverty of France 
4 forced upon us by the exorbitant power of that moſt arbitrary prince, if he 
thould be ſuffered to ftrengihen hümſelf with the addition of that vaſt monar- 
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chy, who was before much vw great tor his neighbours ; to ſay nothing of ſhould complain, that this ridiculous offer of the French was rejectec, when 
: ho 4 "& . 27 0 12 TO 4 8 KF : 29— 9 p » 1 - . 4 - . 7 n — 7 
FW the tafery of the Dutch, or the hberty of Enrope. Now the Spaniſh mo we, of all of them, have moſt reaſon to be pleaſed with 1t. I mutt beg 


narchy, the reſtitution of which is the fit ſt article of the grand alliance, is 
kaown by every body to .confiit, heſides the Spaniſh Netherlands, of theſe 
two great parts, of Span and the Indies; and of Milan, Naples, and Sicily, 
with Sardinia. and the adiacent mes. And a good barrier againſt France 
means, at leaſt, a better thau tae Dutch had betore , which, by the experi- 
ence of fifty years, has been found to be much too weak for ſo large a fron- 
tier; the Spanith Flanders, and its capital city, Ghent, having in truth no 
cover at all, and Brabaut but a very poor one; while, the French being en- 
tire matters of the Lys and Scheld, both provinces he expoſed to their inva- 
fions, Look but on foine large maps of thele provinces, ſuch as have been 
printed ot late years, and vour eres will preiently convince you of the truth 
of this. But, if this reittution and this barrier were thought neceſſary, at 
our entering into the war, nobody, I pretume, will ſay, they are leſs neceſ- 
ſary now, when jo much more has been done to gain theſe ends, than any 
body at the beginning could ever hope to fee. And, if theſe two points are 
necefſary, then io peace without them can be a good peace. Let us then 
compare this goud peace with what the French offered at the end of the Ra- 
nüllies campaign. h 


leave to obſerve one thing further, which is of too much moment to be paſſed 
over; and that is, that they, who have done their country ſo much ſervice in 
rejecting this ofter fiom the French, would have done it ſtill much greater 
could they have prevented any regard being given to it. For, though the 
refuſing theſe terms could do no harm, the hearkening to them, I will ſben 
you, did a great deal, The inclination ſome people, of the fame complexion 
with the author of the Secret Hiſtory, expreſſed to come to a treaty with the 
French upon the terms offered, raiſed in the Imperial court a jealouſy, that 
the maritime powers were tampering with France, and making terms for 
themſelves, to which the intereſt of the houſe of Aultria was to be ſacrificed, 
This put that court upon meatures, that had a fatal influence on the oe 
campaign, and occaſioned the two moit unfortunate events, that had happene 
all this war. Firſt, this ſuſpicion made them begin and conclude a treaty *! 
the French for evacuating the Milaneſe, without the privity of Englzud an- 
Holland, who did not know one word of the matter. And what do vol 
think was the conſequence of this? Why, it gave the French an opportuuity 
| | | of ſending immediately into Spain a great body of good veteran troops. And u 
0 f which, in mort, was no more than this, to give up to to this reintorcement tent the duke of Anjou, that we owe the lots of the br. 

the allies which of thoſe two they liked beſt, either Spain and the a+, or tle of Almanza, which proved fo fatal to our own affairs on that ſde.— 
Milan, Naples, and Sicily, Kc. which offer was unanimouſly rejected. I And the ſame jealouſy put the Imperial court upon taking another ſtep, 10 
tuppote, there is no need of proving, that the allies ought not to have ac- leis prejudicial to the common cauſe, and that was the expedition to Naples, 
eeptea either part of this alternative, it being ſo ſhort of what, upon our en- which they could not be prevailed with to deter upon the repeated and mo! 
trance into the war was thought necefiary, To have been content with a reſſing inſtances, that the maritime powets made to them by their minitten 
moiety of what we went into the war for, after ſo many ſucceſſes, and not a — at Vienna and Italy. And the conſequence of the expedition was, (Mal 
ted ſitprizingly creat, would have rendered us inexcuſable to all poſterity ; it not only diverted a great part of the troops, that were to execute the 
and ſome body, who, we are now told, prolongs the war, would have been project on Toulon, but retarded, for a conſiderable time, the mate! 
faud to have been well paid for ſuch a peace. It would have been, in the lan- of the reſt. And this loſs of time, and leflening of their numbers, ken 
gage of the füction, a plain caſe, we were ſold to France, and nothing leſs to have been the chief occaſion of the miſcarriage of that glorivi 
man his head could have atoned tor it. But, inſtead of proving the abſurdity enterprize. Nothing made the Imperial court % obflinately ben 
ot accepting tuch a peace, I fhall ſhew you rather, what to every body is not on that unhappy expedition, but the fears they had, that Nap 
lo plain; and that eis, that the French were not ſincere; They meant nothing as well as Milan, would at the Hague be given up to facilitate ! 
by their offer, but to amute the allies, and knew they could not all agree to peace, which they were reſolved to prevent, by getting poſſeſſion as foo 
accept either part of the alternative; and that England and Holland without they could. This is all we have got by hearkening to thoſe offers, hich i 
the emperor, conld not take Spain and the Indies, were they never ſo much is now thought a great crime we did not cloſe with; the loſs of the battle 06 
inclined to it. For, had the allies hearkened to this propoſal, it had been in Almanza, and the miſcarriage of the project on Toulon, the greateſt, mo 
the power of the French to have cloted with which they would. Now it is important, beſt concerted. enterprize, that was ever entered oh. And both 
exty ta ec, what this mutt have eaded in. For in ſuch partition there is no theſe misfortunes had, in all probability, been prevented, had the offers © 
dou but, as the Durch and we ſhould have been for Spain and the Indies, the French been roundly rejected at the firſt, and no occaſion of jealouly le 
the emperor would nave wade the othei part his choice, which is evidently by liſtening to them, been given the Imperial court. After ſaying 10 * 
Jett for hum. Which part now of the allies in this diviſion would France be of that part of the offer the French made, which concerns the partition 
propoſed of the Spaniſh monarchy, which we ought, not to have 3 

if we could, and could not, it we would; there is no need of telling is 


5 


mutt willing to comply with? Or, in other words, which part of the monar- 
J chy wound the chOoie of the two to (nt ? A man mutt be blind not to lee, 
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A the queen agreed, that the five thouſand pounds 
N 1 of the Poſt - office ſhould be ſettled on him and his 
Fberiy, in the ſame manner as the town of Woodſtock and 
. houſe of Blenheim ,. 


1 
6 
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. barrier was offered for the Netherlands, which the Dutch were moſt 
emed in, who do not uſe to neglect good offers to come at a peace, it 
t = gh F) believe the faction, who have for a long time pretended to fear no- 
for = 7. much as their quitting the alliance for their own ſeparate intereſt, 
en now the noble firmuets they have thewn in adhering to it, till terms 
g, ps had to the ſatisfaction ot all parties, is by thele ill-defigning politi- 
thy 4 5 can take every thing by a wrong handle, imputed to them for a 

* i bat this is the whole truth of this matter; that theſe, and no other, 
im, 4 » che offers the French made atter the Kamillics campaign; I will give 
1 E beſides thele already hinted, one plain authentic proof, which is as 


ung bY / « a thouſand demonitrations ; and that is a letter of the French king to 
on on this ſubject, writ in the follow ing ſpring, when all thoughts of 


Wc pe RG oy 
| the nere at an end, and a new campriugn was entering upon. 
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th ls letter was dated at Verſailles, February 15, 1707, and was as 
1 


fron RP" 
ed 1 : « The care, which your holineſs continues to take for procuring the peace 
$ re. rope, is always equally agreeable to us. We have nothing more at 
n than to ſecond your endeavours ; and we would even prevent you in 
"ſt ine we could do to make them cttectual, As it was not our fault, that 
nous 1 ar was begun, ſo we ſhall ſcek cecaſioms to end it, by the moſt ready 
Nd an W./ cxty methods, Your Holinets has been mktormed, that we have already 
ph. e frequent advances to come to lo whotelome an end, It can be att I 
: Fi only to the mistortune ot the times, that catholic Pinnces, {truck with 
bien © of difpleatiag the alles, Mould yer refute to hear the holy exhottations 
tba Ie vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. When we lelt it to the arbitration of your holi- 
5 £9 o ſatisfy the rights and demands of the emperor, by a valuable compen- 
Mong n upon 10ime parts ot the Spaniſh monarchy the Anmalſtry of your holi- 
ele charged with the care of making the propolal of it to that prince. 
eim what haughtineſs did he reject it! Having ſaid things exorbitant, 
= E.\infolently demanded, that our grandſon ſhould be recalled. Who could 
Kc thought, moſt holy father, that he would have made fo arrogant a return 
| Pa inſulted king, to a miniſter of your holinets, and to our love of peace? 
W 1 the conjuncture, far from being tavourable to the houſe of Auſtria, ſeem- 
nothing men to threaten it by the ſuperiority of our forces, and by our gaining the 
OY Neef Cafſino. But God, who is the matter ot events, changed the po- 
Js hs We of our affairs, Vet, though we were employed with the cares of re- 
© abw. Lino our lofſes, we had ſtill in our minds the idea we had conceived of 
| | ay at the time even of our greateit proſperity. We renewed to Holland 
” king De offer of a barrier for ther bite, and of the lecurnty demanded for their 
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eld had de; reſerving it Rill to ourielves to treat with the emperor about a com- 
alation., Propokaons ſo realonable were again rejected by the 1ntrigues of 


t party, which had ſhewed nielt averſe to the advancement of our grandſon, 


. 


wi Bund hen we employed all our thoughts to encreate our preparations for a 
lun! m which had been violently and unjuſtly declared againit us. Neverthe- 
hen the sit becomes us to be obedient to the pious exhortations of your holi- 
y vears! | 


Se; and, to the end that our enemies may have no pretence to impute to 
che loſs of ſo much Chriſtian blood, as is already ſpilt, and now going to 
let out, we will give your holinets a pln and frank account of the diſpoſi- 
Wot we are in for peace, We will theretore acquaint your holineſs, that the 
nz, our grandſon, has entrulled us with full power to convey the archduke 
© part of thoſe eſtates, that compole the Spanith monarchy, The catholic 
Wing has the hearts of the true Spamards, and is content to reign over them. 

tony depends therefore on the emperor to explain himſelf at this time, who 
iy have, if he pleaſes, for ever re-umted to his family the Milaneſe, Na- 
„ and Sicily, with the other Hands belonging to Spain, that are ſituated 
the Mediterranean ſea, 
We ſhould cafily agree about a barrier for the republic of the Uuited 
Wovinces. And, the two pretences of the war being thus removed, it would 
be diſacnlt to put an end to thele misfortunes, which Europe has been ſo 
ug opprefled with. 

* We pray God, that he will preſerve your Holineſs a great many years, 
W ic government of his church.” 
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e thor of the 4 Military Hiſtory of the late prince Eugene of Savoy, 
c late John duke of Marlborough,“ Vol. II. p. 18, tells us, „That 
pom ge Pe what were the true reaſons, why the confederates did not 
Andith 3 ms time to the propoſals of peace, tince there are juſt reaſons to be- 

e ma his moſt chriſlian majeſty would have conſented to any thing, that 

a have been demanded, lets than an entire renunciation of Spain. Nay, 
ten, 1 | "ike . that the alliance itſelf was not broke at this time, great 
 Naptss Die Nethe 4.8 _y cen the imperialiſts and the Dutch, about the conqueſts 
and mol = eng. "a s, the juriſdiction being claimed by the former, and exerciſed 
mioitten off 5 cally: by the latter, The ſource of this difference lay here: It 
U hpulated in the grand alliance, that the Dutch ſhould firſt have a barrier, 
end 13 they were ſafe, the Spaniſh provinces were to be delivered up to 
nal C. BOW Ot the king of Spain, The imperialiſts were of opinion, that 
1 3 nete nou lafe; and demanded therefore, that the province of Lim- 
Which had been reduced the laſt campaign, ſhould be delivered up: 
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85 hent ich the States returned general anſwers, and continued to exerciſe their 


as formerly, Count Zinzendorf was pitched on therefore by his 
eilitate 2 Eevulate an, to go firſt to the camp, and then to the Hague, in order to 
1s ſoon # ſr ly ver „ with the allies. The duke of Marlborough entertained this 
which i urs made f agreeably ; they converſed together on the ſubject of the over- 
battle ol Ker to find e peace, and canvaſſed the ſeveral neutral powers of Europe, in 
eſt, mol buon Aru the proper mediation, under the auſpice of which a nego- 
And both ot, 2< commenced, The pope was by no means grateful to the 
fer d tant powers nor d graces of his unperial ma- 

offers 0! KOT... a gram more in the good graces of his unperial mz 
July had, wa bugs enetians expreſſed no great inclination to concern themſelves in 
{0 much In of the Sul 8 it was thought the emperor would not accept the media- 
tion the! key influence „Cantons. In the north, the king of Denmark might have 
accepted ki fome Foes re on him ſuch a part; but, in regard, that he himielf 
ing yoll E Properly cat nces to adjuſt, it was doubted, whether a negotiation could 
carried on through his mediation. Beſides, the only plan, that 
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The affairs of Scotland were all this while in a very dange- 
rous ſituation. The intereſt of the pretender (it is ſaid) in- 


creaſed to ſuch a degree, that four parts in five of the nobility 
and gentry, and above halt of the commons over the whole 


was talked of on the ſide of the confederates, was the abſolute ceſſion of Spain, 
and its dependencies, to the houſe of Auſtria, and the erecting the duchy and 
county of Burgundy into a kingdom, which was to be given to king Philip. 
The Dutch in general were very much diſpoſed to a peace; but the duke of 
Marlborough and the imperial miniſter were for continuing the war, that 
France might be obliged to accept ſuch terms, as would leave it no longer in, 
her power to terrify ber neighbours. The anſwer the duke of Marlborough 
gave to the elector of Bavaria was concerted with, and approved by the impe- 
nal miniſter. And thus all the intrigues of France, for bringing on a nego— 
tiation ſomewhere, were abſolutely defeated, though ſhe ſpared no pains to 
bring them to bear. His moſt chriſtian majeſty, however, did not fail to 
make the molt he could of a very indifferent game. He applied himſelf aſſi- 
duoutly to the re-ettabliſhment of his troops, and to the raifing money by 
every method he could take; at the fame time that his emiflaries gave out 
every where, that the preſent war was a war merely of intereſt. That his 
unpeiial majeſty carried it on, becauſe he had all things to hope from it, and 
nothing either to fear or pay : That the leading people in Great Britain were 
tuch, as gained titles and eſtates by the war: And that, in Holland, the pen- 
lunary Heinfius, who did all things, was entirely directed by the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene. It theſe ſuggeſtions were neither agree ble 
to truth nor to the ſentiments of the people, at the time they were thrown out, 
vet, by being often repeated, they gained credit at laſt, and occationed ome 
viiturbances in Holland, and greater in England.” 

Six days after his arrival, the duke coming to the houſe of peers, the lord 
Keeper, by direction, made the following ſpeech to lum: 


My lord duke of Marlborough, 


* I am commanded by this houſe to give your grace their acknowledgment 
and thanks for the eminent ſervices you have done, fince the laſt ſeſſion o! 
parhament, to her majeſty and your country, together with their confedc- 
rates, in this juſt and neceſſary war. Though your former ſucceſſes agen 
the power of France, while it remained unbroken, gave moſt reaſonable ex- 
pectation, that you would not fail to improve them; yet what your grace hath 
pertormed, this laſt campaign, has far exceeded all hopes, even of ſuch as 
vere molt affectionate and partial to their country's intereſt and your glarx. 
The advantages you have gained againſt the enemy, are of ſuch a nature, 13 
conſpicuous in themſelves, to undoubtedly owing to your courage and conduct, 
ſo ſcuſibly and univerſally beneficial in their conſequences to the whole confe— 
deracy, that to attempt to adorn them with colouring of words would be vain 
and inexcutable, and therefore I decline it; the rather, becaute I thould cer- 
tainly offend that great modeſty, which alone can, and docs add luſtre ro your 
actions, and which, in your grace's example, has ſuccefsfully withſtood as 
great trials, as that virtue has met with in any inſtance whatloever, And L 
beg leave to ſay, that, if any thing could move your grace to reflect with much 
ſatis faction on your own merit, it would be this: That fo auguit an aftembly 
does, with one voice, praiſe and thank vou; an honour, which a judgment 
o ſure, as that of your grace's, to think rightly of every thing, cannot but 
prefer to the oſtentation of a public triumph,” | 

The duke's anſwer to this 1peech was: “I eſteem this as a very particular 
honour, which your lordſhip's are pleated to do me. No body in the world 
can be more fenhble of it than I ain, nor more defrous to deicrve the conti- 
nuance of your favour and good opinion.” 

The day before a committee, appointed by the commons, having attended 
the duke with the thanks of that houſe tor his eminent ſervices to hat majeſty 
and this kingdom in the laſt campaign, the duke told them, * If any thing 
could add to my ſatis faction in the ſervices I have endeavoured to do the queen 
and my country, it would be the particular notice, which the houſe of com- 
mons is pleated to take of them ſo much to my advantage.“ A little after 
the lords waited on the queen with an addreſs, importing, © That having 
conſidered the many great actions, which the duke of Marlborough had per- 
formed in her majeſty's ſervice, ſuch actions, as the wiſeſt and greateſt of 
people had rewarded with ſtatues and triumphs ; they were extremely deſirous 
to expreſs the juſt ſenſe they had of his merit, in a peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
manner; and, in order to perpetuate the memory thereof, to ſettle and con- 
tinue his titles and honours, with his right of precedence, in his poſterity by 
act of pailiament. But, having a juit regard for the prerogative of the 
crown, they thought it their duty, in the firſt place, to have recourſe to hei 
majeſty for her royal allowance, before any order given for bringing in a bill 
of ſuch a nature; and to deſire her majeſty to let the houſe know in what man- 
ner it would be moſt acceptable to her, that theſe titles and honours ſhould bg 
limited,” Her majeſty's anſwer to this addrefs was as follows: 


ANN E R. 


* Nothing can be more acceptable to me than your addreſs. I am entirely 
ſatisfied with the ſervices of the duke of Marlborough, and therefore cannot 
but be pleaſed you have ſo juſt a ſenſe of them. 

« I muſt not omit to take notice, that the reſpectful manner of your pra- 
cecding, in defiring my allowance tor bringing in the bill, and my direction 
for the limitation of the honours, does give me great ſatisfaCtion. 

« My intention is, that, after the determination of the eſtate, winch the 
duke of Marlborough now has in-his titles and honours, the fame ſhould be li- 
mited to his eldeſt daughter, and the heirs male of her body, and then to 
all his other daughters, ſucceſſively, according to their priority of birth, and 
the heirs male of their reſpective bodies, and atterwards in ſuch manner, as 
may eftectually anſwer my deſign and yours, in perperuating the memory of 
his merit, by continuing, as far as may be done, his titles and name to all his 
polterity. | 

I think it would be proper, that the honour and manor of Woodſtock, 
and the houſe of Blenheim, ſhould always go along with the titles ; and there- 
fore I recommend that matter to your conlideration,” 


Then the duke of Marlborough, on this occaſion, ſpoke to the lords in 
theſe words : 


« My Lords, 


„ cannot find words ſufficient to expreſs the ſenſe I have of the great and 
diſtinguiſhing honour, which the houſe has been pleaſed to do me in their re- 
{olution, and their application to her majeſty. Tre thoughts of it will be . 
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kingdom, expreſſed, on all occafions, their inclination and 
readineſs to ſerve that cauſe, Accounts of this were from 
time to time tranſmitted to the court of France, who, being 
much ſtraitened by the ſucceſſes of the confederates, ſeemed 
more ſincere and hearty than formerly, in promoting the in— 
t-reſt of the pretender. Colonel Hookes was ſent to Edin- 
burgh in 1705, with letters from the French king and the 
pretender to the duke of Hamilton, and the earls of Errol, 
Marifchal, and Hume, exhorting them to concert meaſures 
for the reſtoration of the exiled royal family; promiſing to 


a!3t the Scots nation in fo good a d-fign, impowering the 
colonel to reccive propoſals, and deſiring them to fend over 
to France one fully inſtructed to treat for that purpoſe. This 
Hookes had been a pretbyterian, and one of the duke of 
Monmouth's chaplains, when he invaded England ; but, 
whether he was taken priſoner and pardoned, or made his 
eſcape, it is certain, that, having afterwards turned Roman 
cathol'c, and entered into the French tervice, he had, by this 
time, raiſed himſelf there to the command of a regiment of 
foot, and gained ſuch credit at the court of France, as to be 
anointed to manage iheir correſpondence with Scotland. In 
converſation he appeared to be a man of tolerable good ſenſe, 
and quick parts, bur, being withal extremely vain and 
havghty, and not very circumſpect, the cavaliers and country 
party declined admitting him into their private meetings, to 
propoſe, as he deſigned, their owning the pretender's 1n- 
tercit, and moving his reſtoration in parliament, They 
were cautious of confiding in him, becauſe, in all his 
propoſais, he ſeemed more intent upon raifing a commotion 
in the kingdom, and fo giving a diverſion to the enemies of 
France, than upon what really tended to advance the, pre- 
tender's affairs. However, the cavaliers, to whom he deli- 
vered his letters and m-tliges, told him in general terms, 
„ That they were willing to do every thing, that could in 
reaſon be expected from them; and would, as they were de- 
fired, in a ſhort time, fend over one to confer with king 
James (for ſo they ſtiled the pretender) and the King of 
France.” With this anſwer Hookes returned to France; and 
the cavalicrs, having refolved to ſend one over, to ſee what 
alfiſtance they could depend upon from theace, unanimouſly 
nade choice of captain Henry Stratton, who embarked for 
France, the very next day after [.ockhait returned to Edin- 
burgh, having waited for him, to get a full account of what 
paſſed at London, in relation to the intended union. Beſides 
what concerned that treaty, Lockhart was employed to ſift 
the tories in England, and endeavour to know what they 
would do, in Cate the pictender came orer, and the Scots 
declared for him; and, having accordingly found means to 
underſtand the ſentiments of the duke of Leeds, the lord 
Granville, and ſeveral others, he informed captain Stratton, 
that the Englith tories were much more cautious than the 
Scots cavaliers; the former being all of opinion, That no 
attempt ought to be made during the queen's lite.” Captain 
Stratton was kindly received in France, but could bring no- 
thing to a conclufion; the battles of Ramillies and Turin 
having ſo Gdilconcerted the French King's meafures, that he 
was not in a condition to fpaie either men or money for the 
ſervice of the pretender, However, the pretender cold Strat- 
ton, * That he longed extremely to be amongſt his Scots 
friends ;” and obliged him to give him in writing a character 
of every member of the Scots parliament, as they ſtood af— 
fected to him. After this Stratton was diſmitled, with fair 


continual ſatis faction to me, and the higheſt encouragement ; and the thank- 
tul memory of it mult nas long as any poſterity ot mine. 

„I mt beg leave to lay a word to the houſe in relation to that part of 
her majeity's moſt gracious antwer, which concerns the eſtate of Woodſtock, 
and tye hoaſe of Blenheim, I did make ny humble requeſt to the Queen, 
that thote might go along with the titles; and I make the like requeſt to your 
lordſhips, that after the dachets of Marlborough's death (upon whom they 
are ſettled in jouture) that eſtate and houſe may be limited to go always 
along with the honou:s.”? 


The lords readily coraphed with the queen's and the duke's deſires, and 
the bill, which was biought in for that purpoſe, had a quick paſſage through 
both houſes, 

On the 7th of January, the commons alſo h:ving taken into confideration, 
„% The eminent tervices of the duke of Marlborough, whereby the glory of 
her majeſty's government, the honour and ſafety of the kingdom, and the 
intereſt of the common cnuſe had been fo highly advanced,” they agreed upon 


Jan addreis to the qucen, wherem they humbly defired, “ That as her ma- 


jeſty was, at hei EXPEliCe, graciouſly pleated to erect the houſe of Blenheim 
as a monument of his glorious actions; and the houſe of peers, by her ma- 
jeſty's pei miſtion, had given riſe to 2 law tor continuing his honours to his po- 
ſterity ; the moſt obedient commons might be permitted to expreſs their ſenſe 
of diſtinguiſuing a merit, and their ready diſpoſition to enable her majeſty to 
make ſome provition tor the more honourable tupport of his dignity in his 
poſterity, in nch mavner, as ſhould be moſt agreeable to her majeſty:“ Con- 
cluding, “ That thus the gratitude of the whole kingdom would remain up- 
on recoid to after- iges, ad encourage others to follow his great example.“ 
This addreſs being the next day preſented to the queen by the whole houſe, 


promiſes from the French king, of doing all in his power! 
a more favourable conjunctute, and with letters from ty 
pretender to the duke of Hamilton, the earls of Errol 4 
Mariſchal, and the viſcount Stormount. The viſcount ka 
two letters encloſed in his, one to the duke of At h 
other to the marquis of Montroſe ; the firſt of which wa, 0. 
livered, and Kindly received; but, the marquis having 1,;; 
the cavaliers, it was thought to no purpoſe to make 4 .. 
tempt vpon him, and dangerous to truſt him with ſeq,.. 
which he might diſcover to the miniſters of ſtate ; for uh 
reaſon the pretender's letter was not delivered to him. 

Upon this encouragement from France, the cavalier, ,, 
ſolved to ſtand firm, and to exert their utmoſt efforts in tt. 
enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, againſt the ratification of 4, 
treaty of union; though, about this time, they ſuſtaings , 
great loſs in the death of the earl of Hume, who wes ge 
relied on than any other of his party. bs 

Before the parliament met in Scotland, the miniſtry the 

ave ſuch a fair repreſentation of the union, that it ds 6. 
nerally reliſhed by the people; but no ſooner did the aich 
appear in print, but they were as univerſally difliked, . 
was viſible, that the nobility of that kingdom ſuffered a grex 
diminution by it; for, though it was agreed, that they fe 
enjoy all the other privileges of the peers of England, et tt, 
greateſt of them all, which was voting in the houſe of lore: 
was reſtrained to ſixteen to be elected by the reſt every roy 
parliament ; yet there was a greater majority of the nobjli: 
that concurred in voting for the union, than in the oh 
ftates of that Kingdom. 

On the 3d of October, the parliament being mer, the 
duke of Queenibury, the high commiſſioner, went thither, 
attended by moſt of the nobility, barons, and other mem: 
bers; and the queen's letter was read as follows: 


* 
. 


full 
hav 
. do 
ANNE. 
ſhev 
treat 
Una 
My lords and gentlemen, del 
2 . a to f. 
+. INCE your laſt meeting, we did nominate commiſſioners nde. 
to treat of an union between our two Kingdoms of Scot. Mas 
land and England, and by their great care and diligence a treaty , 
is happily concluded and laid before us. de 
* We have called you together as ſoon as our affairs could Ke 
permit, that the treaty may be under your confideration, in put. G 
ſuance of the act made in the laſt ſeſſion of our parliament 
there ; and we hope the terms will be acceptable to you. 
The union has long been deſired by both nations, and we 
ſhall eſteem it the greateſt glory of our reign to have it now 
perfected being fully perſuaded, that it muſt prove the greatel 
happineſs of our people. 
* An entire and perfect union will be the ſolid foundation J 
© . © . . . | 
of a laſting peace: It will ſecure your religion, liberty, and Ne 
property; remove the animoſities among yourſelves, and th: es 
jealouſies and differences betwixt our two kingdoms. It mul gad 
increaſe your ſtrength, riches, and trade: And by this union king 
the whole ifland being joined in affection, and free from 4 vas 
apprehenſion of different intereſts, will be enabled to revit A 1 
its enemies, ſupport the proteſtant intereſt every where, and whic 
maintain the liberties of Europe. | Whic 
We do, upon this occaſion, renew the aſſurances + 11 ns 4c, 
belh 
her majeſty was pleaſed to tell the commons, “That ſhe was very g | a po 
had to juit a ſenſe of the repeated ſervices ot the duke of Marthoroug", 4 | 
-onld confider. of their addreſs: : n an anfixer very ſpecdily.” 000 
would conſider of their addrefs, and return an aniwer very ese | 
Accordingly, on the gth of January, Mr. tecietary Hedges 3 dent 
the houſe a meſſage ſigned by her majeſty, importing,“ hat heren the 1 
in conſideration of the great and eminent fervices, performed by * dobi 
Marlborough iu the firſt year of her reign, as well by his ec yer Thc 
tion as her plenipotentiary at the Hague, as by his valour and gooc com ; y 
in the command of the confederate armies abroad, thought fit 1 ben and 
him, and the heirs male of his body, the title of a duke 0 this mm cr the COU! 
a farther mark of her favour and ſatisfation with his ſervices, _ 2 * flex 
better r of his dignity, her majeſty granted to the ſaid qu 6 0 wag 
heirs male of his body, during life, a penſion of five thouſand Ped ＋ "* 
annum, out of the revenue of the Poſt-office : and an act 7 A boi "TU 
ſeſſion, for ſettling the honours and dignities of the duke 0 b = * Let 
upon his poſterity, and annexing the honour a anor er 0 
pon his poſterity, and g the h Ir and mano! ol for * wn 
houſe of Blenheim, to go along with the ſaid honours ; It e m 
agreeable to her majeſty, if ihe penſion of five thouſand pou" 2 maſs T 
were continued and limited by act of parliament to his poſterity, urs, and the other 
honourable ſupport of their dignities, in like razoner as his _—_ "reads T1 
honour and manor of Woodſtock, and houſe of Blenheim, che mefiagel I 
mited and ſettled.” The commons very readily complied wit © 3 
and an act paſſed for that pur poſe. ; t of the wg the 6 
However, a little after, the queen having given him the grant 4 calle4 to, 
* . * y | t Sg built an * n 
Mews at Charing Croſs (whergga ſquare was deſigned to to confirm fut the a 
after his name) the commons, upon a motion, being mace of th 
grant, refuſed to do it. ; dem 
forme!!f br, 


r 9 * 
oormerly given you, of our reſolution to maintain the govern- 
nt of the church as by law eſtabliſhed in Scotland; and the 
Das of both parliaments, upon wh ch this treaty proceeded, 
Ning reſetved their reſpective governments of the church in 
Lich kingdom, the commiſſioners have left that matter intire ; 
Tad you have now. an opportunity for doing what may be 
© -cetlary for the ſecurity of your preſent church government, 
© fer be union, within the limits of Scotland, The ſupport ot 
Por government and your own fatety does require, that you do 
BY neceflary proviſion tor maintaining the forces, ſhips and 
Pn ſons, uatill the parliament of Great-Britain ſhall provide 
Wo theſe ends in the united Kingdom, 

We have made choice of our right truſty and right 
E :ircly beloved coufin and counſellor, James duke of Queens- 
Netty, to be Our commaithoner, and repreſent our royal perlon ; 
Ideiog well ſatisfied with his fitness tor that truſt, from the 
experience we have of his capacity, zeal, and fide lity to our 
rice, and the good of his country; which, as it has deter- 
lun ded us in the choice, we doubt not but will make him ac- 
cenble to you. FED 

| „We have fully inſtructed him in all things we think may 
In under your conſideration, and ſeem to be necetlary at 
E font: Therefore we delice that you may give truſt and 
leredit to him. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« [t cannot but be an encouragement to you to finiſh the 
lvoion at this time, that God Almighty has bleffed our arms, and 
Itboſe of our allies, with fo great ſucceſs; which g'ves us the 
Fnearer proſpect of a happy peace, and with it you will have the 
ton potſeſhon, of all the advantages of this union. And you 
bare no reaſon to doubt, but the parhament of England will 
eo what is neceſſary on their part, after the readineſs they have 
neun to remove what might obſtruct the entering on the 
treaty, We moſt earneſtly recommend to your calmneſs and 
vnanimity, in this great and weighty affair, that the union may 
de brought to a happy concluſion, b-ing the only eff-ctual way 
to ſecure your prelent and future happineſs, and to diſappoint 
the Cefigns of our and your enemies, who will, doubtleſs, on 
this occaſion, uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevent or delay 
this union, which mult ſo much contribute to our glory, and 
the happ:neſs of our people. And ſo we bid you heartily 
farewel.” 

Given at our court at Windſor-Caſtle, the 31ſt day of July 

1706, and ot our reign the 5th year. 


By her majeſty's command, 


M a R. 


This letter was enforced by the ſpeeches of the duke of 
Veenſberty, and the lord-chancellor Scaficld, after which the 
uc Of union was read, and ordered to be printed, to- 
ptner with the proceedings of the lords commiſſioners of both 
kingz0ms in relation to that matter; and then the parliament 
was adjourned to that day ſe'ennight. 


Her majeſty's miniſters were not inſenſible of the difficulties, 
Waich they had to encounter in the affair of the union, again(t 
Which, the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, the marquis of 
Annandale, the earls of Errol, Mareſchal, and Buchan, the lord 
belhaven, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, and ſome others, had formed 
a powerful party. The commiſſioners from the ſhires and 
boroughs were almoſt equally divided, though, it was evi- 
cent, they were to be the chief gainers by it. Among theſe 
ac union was agreed to by a very ſmall majority. It was the 
dobility, that in every vote turned the ſcale for the union. 

e were ſeverely reflected upon by thoſe who oppoſed it; 
ad it was ſaid, many of them were bought off, to ſell their 
2 and their birthright. All thoſe, who adhered in- 
n the Jacobite intereſt, oppoſed every ſtep that was 
ee great vchemence, for they ſaw that the union 
1 be root of all their deſigns for a new revolution. 
* theſe could not have raiſed or maintained ſo great an 

7poution as was made, if they had not prepoſſeſſed with 
A The proceedings more at large upon the three firſt articles, and ſome 


er par ticulars . 2 . — 
« Puticulus, ate contained in the following extract: 


parliament havi | 5 f 
in ne through the firſt reading of the articles, the 
n party moved Fox S : 


tion of the fam... * on the tſt of November, for a more particular confide- 
the fir} dwg, in order to approve or diſallow them; and, to begin with 
lone, But * * That the two kingdoms ſhall, May 1, 1707, be united in- 
ie articles h 1 Ppohte party moved alſo, That the tarther conlideration of 
of the ar og be delayed for ſome conſiderable time, that the ſentiments 
denberz of ent ot England about the ſame might be known ; and that the 

Pailiiment might conſult thoſe, whom they repr: ſented. Hows- 


Wer utter | . f 
der dome debate, thele two motions were let tall, and it was agreed, 
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fears and jealouſies the minds of many among the preſbyterian 
clergy, who had the greateſt aſcendant over the generality of 
the laity in Scotland. Among other indications of this tem- 
per of the Scots miniſters at this critical juncture, it was 
taken notice, that, ſome days before the meeting of the par- 
liament, one of duke Hamilton's chaplains propoſed in the 
general atſembly of the clergy, ** That, before an affair of ſo 
great importance, as the union was, came to be debated be- 
tore the eſtates of the Kingdom, they ought to enter into an 
Alloctation for the preſervation of the pretbyterian diſcipline, 
if the rreaty concluded by the commiſſioners of both king- 
doms was ratified by the reſpective parliaments.” Another 
miniſter moved,“ That a day of faſting and humiliation 
ſhould be appointed to ſeek the lord for countel in this arduous 
affair and time of danger,” But theſe two motions were re- 
jected by the majority of voices. Theſe jealouſies of the 
preſbyterians, leſt their church ſhould ſuffer a change, and 
be ſwallowed up by the church of England, were intuſed in- 
to them chiefly by the old ducheſs ot Hamilton, who had 
great credit with them: And it was ſuggeſted, that ſhe and 
her ſon had particular views, as hoping, that, if Scotland 
ſhould continue a ſeparated Kingdom, the crown might come 
into their family, they being the next in blood atter king 
James's poſterity, The infuſion of ſuch apprehenſions had a 
great effect on the main body of that pariy, who could ſcarce 
be brought to hearken to, but never to accept of, the offers, 
that were made for ſecuring their preſbyterian government, 
On the other hand, a great part of the gentry of Scotland, 
who had been often in England, and had obſerved the pro- 
tect.on, which all men had from a houſe of commons, and 
the ſecurity, which it procured againſt partial judges and a 
violent miniſtry, entered into the union with great zeal. The 
opening a tree trade, not only with England, but with the 
plantations, and the protection of the fleet of England, drew 
in thoſe, who underſtood theſe matters, and ſaw there was 
no other way in view, to make the nation rich and confider- 
able. Thoſe, who had engaged far into the deſign of Darien, 
and were great loſers by it, ſaw now an honourable way to 
be reimburſed ; which made them wiſh well to the union, 
and promote it. But, that, which advanced it moſt efftec- 
tually, and without which it could not have ſucceeded, was, 
that a conſiderable number of noblemen and gentlemen, who 
were in no engagements with the court (on the contrary, had 
heen diſobliged and turned out of great poſts, and ſome very 
lately) declared for it. Theſe kept themielves very cloſe 
and united, and ſeemed to have no other intereſt but that of 
their country, and were for that reaſon called the Squadrone. 
The chict of theſe were the marquis of Tweedale, the earls 
of Rothes, Roxburgh, Hadington, and Marchmont. They 
were in great credit, becauſe they had no viſible biaſs on their 
minds. III uſage had provoked them rather to oppoſe the 
miniſtry, than to concur in any thing, where the chief ho- 
nour would be carried away by others, When they were 
{poke to by the miniſtry, they anſwered coldly, and with 
great reſerve; ſo that it was expected they would have con- 
curred in the oppoſition; and, they being between twenty 
and thirty in number, if they had ſet themſelves againſt the 
union, the deſign muſt have miſcarried. But they continued 
ſilent, till the firſt diviſion of the houſe obliged them to de- 
clare; and then they not only joined in it, but promoted it 
efi-ctually and with zeal. 

There were great and long debates managed on the fide of 
the union by the earls of Scafield and Stair for the miniſtry, 
and of the Squadrone by the earls of Roxburgh and March- 
mont; and againſt it by the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, 
and the marquis of Annandale. The duke of Athol was be- 
lieved to be in a foreign correſpondence, and was much ſet on 
violent methods. The duke of Hamilton managed the de— 
bate with great vehemence, but was againſt all deſperate mo- 
tions. He had much to loſe, and was reſolved not to venture 
all with thoſe, who ſuggeſted the neceſſity of running, in 
the old Scots way, into extremities. 

The topics * from which the arguments againſt the union 
were drawn, were the antiquity and dignity of their King- 
dom, which was offered to be given up, and fold : They 
were departing from an independent ſtate, and going to fink 


that the firſt article ſhould be read; but that it ſhould be allowed the next ſit- 
ting to debate, whether the firſt article ſhould be concluded, by approving 
thereof, or not; or, if the parliament might not, before the concluding there- 
of, begin with, or conclude any other of the articles ; and, accordingly, the 
firſt article was read. The next day, there was a debate, Whether they 
ſhould proceed immediately to the conſideration of the firſt article of the 


union, or the ſecurity of the church?“ When the vote was prefled for giving 


the preference to the firſt article of the union, ſeveral members urged the un- 
reaſonableneſs of agreeing to an union, till they had gone through the treaty, 
and found, that the terms thereof were for the intereſt of Scotland; for it 
they ſhould, in the firſt place, agree to the ſubverting the. monarchy, and 
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into a dependency on England; what conditions ſoever might 
be now ſpeciouſly offered, as a ſecurity to them, they could 
not expect that they ſhould be adhered to, or religiouſly 


finking the parliament, which was the purport of the firſt article of the treaty 
of union; who could tell but the royal aſſent might be given thereto, and the 
arliament adjourned ; and io the nation be united upon no terms, or, at 
ſt, upon ſuch, as England ſhould afterwards pleaſe to grant? This argu- 
ment carrying a great deal of weight, and the houſe appearing generally in- 
clined to take the terms of the union previouſly into conſideration, the lord 
regiſter found an expedient to remove the diſticulty, by propofing a reſolve, 
© That the houſe, in the firſt place, proceed to take the firſt article of the 
treaty into con ſideration, with this provito, that, if all the other articles of 
union were not adjuſted by the pus liament, then the agreeing to and approv- 
ins the firſt article ſhould be of no etleft. And that, immediately after the 
fir article, the parliament ſhould proceed to an act for the ſecurity of the 
doctrine, diſcipline, worthip, and government of the church, as now by law 
eſtabliſhed.” This being approved by the majority, the lord Belhaven made 
a long ſpeech, wherein he very pathetically lamented the miſerable and de- 
9 condition, into which Scotland was going to fall by the union. In 
the next fitting, after ſome debate, the marquis of Annandale preſented a re- 
ſolve againſt an * incorporating union ;* and many of the country party urged, 
that ſuch an union was altogether inconfiitent with the honour of the Scots 
nation, and deſtructive of its intereſt and concerns, both civil and military, 
Some went yet farther, afticming, that this ſcheme would infallibly be an 
handle to any aſpiring prince to attempt the overthrow of the liberties of all 
Britain; for, if the pirliament of Scotland could alter, or rather ſubvert its 
conſtitution, it might be made a precedent tor the parliament of Great Britain 
to do the ſame : And that the repreſentatives of Scotland, being reduced to 
a poor miſerable condition, would entirely depend upon thoſe, who had the 
purſe ; and, having ſhewn ſo little concern for the ſupport of their own con- 
ſtitution, it was not to be expected they would much regard that of any other. 
The duke of Hamilton ſaid, “ What ſhall we, in halt an hour, yield what 
our forefathers maintained with their lives and fortunes for many ages ? Are 
here none of the deſcendants of thoſe worthy patriots, who defended the li- 
berty of their country againſt all invaders; who aſſiſted the great king Robert 
Bruce, to reſlote the conſtitution, and revenge the falſhood of England, and 
uſurpation of Baliol? Where are the Douglafſes aud Campbels ? Wheie 
are the peers; where are the barons, once the buſwark of the nation ? Shall 
we yield up the ſovereignty and independency of the nation, when we are 
commanded by thoſe we repreſent, to preferve the fame, and aſlured of their 
aſiſtance to ſ1:pport us?“ He urged a great deal more to the fame purpoſe ; 
but the court party called for a vote, which was thus ſtated, * Approve of the 
firſt article of union, or not.“ Before the queſtion was put upon it, the duke 
of Athol gave in a proteſt againſt . an incorporating union, as contrary to the 
honour, intereſt, fundamental laws and conſtitution of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, the birth-right of the peers, the rights and privileges of the barons and 
boroughs, and to the claim of right, property, and liberty of the ſubjects:“ 
Which proteſt being read, his grace took inſtruments thereon, and the ſame 
was adhered to by the 


Duke of Hamilton, 
Marquis of Annandale, 
Earl of Errol, 
Earl of Mareſchal, 
Earl of Wigtoun, 
Earl of Strathmore, 
Earl of Seikirk, 
Earl of Kincardin, 
Viſcount of Stourmont, 
Viſcount of Kilſych, 
The lord Semple, 
The lord Oliphant, 
The lord Balmerinoch, — 
"The lord Blantyre, | 
The lord Bargany, 
The lord Belhaven, 
The lord Colvil, N 
The lord Duftns, 
The lord Kinnaird, 
George Lockhart of Carnwath, 
Sir James Foulis of Collington, 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 
Sir Robert Sinclair of Longformacus, 
Sir Patrick Home ot Rentoun, 
John Sinclair, junr, ot Stevenion, 
John Sharp ot Hoddom, 
Alexander Ferguſon of Ifle, | 
John Briſban of Biſhoptoun, 
\William Cochran of Kilmaronock, 
Sir Hugh Colquhane of Luts, 
J. Grahme of Kiltcarn, 
T. Sharp of Houſton, 
dir Patrick Murray of Auchtertyreg 
John Murray of Strawan, 
ames More of Stenywood, 
David Beaton of Balfour. 
Thomas Hope of Rankeiller, 
Patrick Lyon of Ancherhoule, 
ames Carnegie of Phinhaven, 
David Grahme, jun. of Fintrie, 
James Ogilvie, junr. of Boyn, 
George Mackenzie of Inchoulter, 
Alexander Robertſon, 
Walter Stuart, 
Alexander Watſon, 
Alexander Edgar, 
John Black, 
ames Oſwald, 
obert Johnſtoua, 
Alexander Duff, 
Francis Molleſon, 
Walter Scott, 
George Smith, 
Robert Scott, 
Robert Kellie, 
John Hutchinſon, 
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William Sutherland, 
Archibald Shields, 
John Lyon, 


George Spence, 
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Then the vote was put, * Approve of the firſt article of the une 
term of the motion (beforementioned) yea, or not;* and jt w. n in 
* approve* by a majority of thirty- four voices. Then it was moved, * 
liſt of all the members of parliament, as they voted pro and con, b.. "at the 
which was agreed to. After which an overture for an act * for * to 
true proteſtant religion and government of the church, as by la 5 
within the kingdom of Scotland,“ was read, and afterwards 2 
jority of ſeventy-tour votes. However the lord Belhaven gave in 1.4.7 
tion, importing,“ That this act was no valid ſecurity to the church. wa 
of an incorporating union; and that the church could have na a 122 
ſolid ſecurity by any manner of union, by which the claim of fight cal and 
hinged, the Scots parliament incorporated, and the diitinct ſovereig 
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independeney entirely aboliſhed.“ "To this proteſtation adhered ra, * * 
Hamilton and Athol, the marquis of Annandale, the earls of Exto! M clam 
chal, Wigtoun, and others. mp. 7 
Two days after, the ſecond article of the union (namely, That the fs Pine 
ſion to the monarchy of the united kingdom of Great Britain hall OY Wes b 
princeſs Sophia and her iflue) was read, and a motion was made « Tha mW Ty 
parhament ſhould proceed to ſettle the ſucceſſion upon regulations and lin Tt 
tions in the terms of the refolve metitioned in the minutes of the 4thof 9 
vember, and not in the terms of the ſecond article of the union.“ "Thi „ , Coglan 
, mY PORN ISO 5 party, who urged, that the parliament of Gig Pan, 
b N | petent judges of what was neceſfary for the eu 
of the united kingdoms, than that houte. To which it was aniwered; « 5. ing 
any limitations made by the parliament were alter able by a ſubſequent par . Wes 0 
ment: But it, as was by ſome alledged, the articles of union were 161 x 
punctually obſerved in all future ages, and nothing to be altered i Pe. pelt, 
without demoliſhing the whole ſtructure; then it tollowed, that it 2 Kindo 
general intereſt of all Britain to have ſuch limitations, as were neceſſary * © by 0 
be put upon the ſuccethon to the crown, inferted in the articles of anda x : thcre0 
ticularly in what related to Scotland, whole repreſentatives could but act f eight) 
carioutly in the parliament of Great Britain.“ In the height of thi: dhe Jghts, 
was moved, “ To addreis her majeſty to lay before her the condition of th Juch 0 
nation, and the averſion in many perſons to an incorporating union with tended 
England, and to acquaint her with the willingueſs of the houlc to ſettle the preju 
ſueceſſion in the proteſtant line upon limitations; and, in order thereto "tha kung 
a ſhort receſs might be granted.” But this was oppoſed, aud a rote dee bets at 
manded upon the ſecond article, which at laſt was ſtated. But befun pied 
voting, the cal Mareſchal gave in a proteſt for himſclf and all thoſe, v bo wem. 
ſavuld adhere to his proteſtation, importing, that no perſon could be delioned Lad 1 
a ſucceſtor to the crown of that realm, after the deccaſe of her majeſty "lf Jen 0 
failing iſſue of her body, who was ſucceſſor to the crown of England, unleſ 10 loc 
that in the preſent teihon of parhament, or any other ſeſſion of this or any ci. bur te 
ſuing parliament, during her majeſty's reign, there were ſuch conditions of which 
government ſettled and enacted, as might iccure the honour and fovereignty Ceclal 
of that crown and kingdom, the frequency and power of parliament, the le- pvicd 
ligion, liberty, and trade of the nation from any Engliſh or any foreign in- Ling | 
tluence. To this proteſtation, forty-fix members having adhercd, it ws Nu 
agreed, that a liſt of the members ſhould be printed, as they voted, approve, foul 
or not?“ And that they who adhered to the proteſt, ſhould likewiſe be mme 
marked. „Then the vote was put, approve, or not ?* and it was cant Rave 
approve,” by fitty-nine votes. bon 
On the 18th of November, the third article (namely, that both kingdoms cup 
ſhall be repreſented by one aud the ſame parliament) talling under confers Ike! 
tion, the country-party endeavoured to ſhew the diſhonour and prejudice, red 
that would ariſe to the Scots nation from this ſingle article, urging, © that nä 
thereby they did, in effect, fink their own conſtitution, when the Engl by fi 
would not allow the leaſt alteration in theirs : That the members of Scotland don 
in the Britiſh: parliament would bear fo ſmall a proportion to the Euglüe pota 
that it could not be expected, that the former ſhould ever be able to cart Han 
any thing, that ſhould be for the intereſt of Scotland, againit fo great a mm cal 
jority, who, though divided among themſelves about dittercnt pairics, would men 
et unite againit the Scots, to whom they all bore a natural antipathy. Th Vi 
in all nations there are fundamentals, which admit of no alteration by ay ba 
power whatſoever. That the rights and privileges of parliament being ce 0 
of theſe fundamentals among the Scots, no parliament, nor any other pov, 23 
could ever legally prohibit the meeting of parliaments, or deprive any at le wh 
three eſtates of its right of ſitting or voting in parliament, or give up bie * 
rights and privileges of parliament ; but that, by this treaty, the parliament 4 
of Scotland was entirely abrogated, its rights and privileges given up, i 22 
thoſe of the parliament of England ſubſtituted in their place. That, it le of 
parliament of Scotland could alter their fundamentals, the Britiſh parliamd = 
might do the ſame; and if fo, what ſecurity had the Scots for any thing kr 10 
283 in the treaty of union, with reſpect either to the repreſentation ol d * 
and in that parliament, or any other privileges and immunities grantee - 
Scotland? That though the legiſlative power in parliament were regu ares "a 
and determined by a majority of voices; yet the giving up the cout A 
and the rights and privileges of the nation, was not ſubyect to fuftiage, being 4 
founded on dominion and property ; and therefore could uot be legally 00% C 
without the conſent of every — who had a right to elect, and be che * 
ſented in parliament. That, by this treaty, not only the conſtitution 0! . A 
parliament in general was wholly altered, or rather given up, but the bac 0 
and boroughs were aggrieved in their particular rights and privileges. 50 
ſuppoſing the twenty - ſecond article, which limits the number of Scots pee 1 
barons, and boroughs, ſhould be rejected; yet, nevertheleſs, the barons - 1 
boroughs were ſtill deprived of their judicial authority, to which the) * hi & 
undoubted right, and of which the parliament could not deprive their a 0 
tuents, without their own conſent. That though the barons, f0! - 1 5 
conveniency, conſented to be repreſented by a certain number in be 1 j 10 
yet they had as good a right & it, and vote, and adviſe their _"—— h 
wer, 


the peers themſelves, whenever they pleaſed toreafſume their 
the third and tweoty-ſecond articles deprived them. And, ode 
preſcnted, that the Scots members being obliged to reſide 10 long in Le 


aſtly, it was le 
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E + awd be no more confidered as formerly by foreign 


and ſtates: Their peers would be precarious and 


Wrinces 
ix They magnified their crown, with the other regalia 


| yective ; 


4 trend the Britiſh parliament, that alone were ſufficient to drain Scotland of 


heir money inn f pecie.” And it was moved, That the agreeing to the 
| * article, in relation to the parhament of Great Britain, llould not be 
Wan, nor have any effect, unleſs terms and conditions of an union of the 
$01» Joms, and particularly the conſtitution of the ſaid parhament, were 
4x r Hues and concluded, and an act paſſed thereupon in the parliament ; 
1 w {aid terms and conditions be ally agiecd to and ratified by an act 
| Ns irliament of England ; the conſtitution of the parliament of Great 
bene lg left imtire, until the parhament came upon the twenty-fecond 
a I: was moved alſo, to proceed to the conhideration of the fourth 
Locher alticles of union before the third; but it was carried to proceed to 
=. Onideration ot the third article. Atter a long debate, a vote was ſtated, 
| on rove of the third article, in the terms of the motion relating thereto, or 
W.; And it was carried 4 approve,” by a majority of thirty-one votes. But, 
. re voting, the marquis of Annandale gave in a proteſt, aud deſired, that 
1 9 rrative of the 4th ot that month of November might be pre fixed there- 
8 = both together as follows: viz. © Whereas it evidently appears, 
1 py rinting, publiſhing, and conſidering the articles of treaty now be- 
a Fen 2 that this nation ſeems generally averic to the * incorporated 
. Tn the terms now betore us, as ſubvertive of the fovereigaty, funda- 
3 an onſtitution, and claim of right of this kingdom, and as threatning 
7 3 this church, as by law eftablithed : And fince it is plain, that if an 
on was agreed to in cheſe terms by the parliament, and accepted of by the 
ament of England, it would in no fort anſwer the peaceable and f. ĩeudly 
2 00 propoſed by an union, but would, on the contrary, create ſuch ditmal 
4 fractions and ammolitics amongil ourſelves, and tuch jealouſies and mit- 
: det betwixt us and our neighbouis, as would involve thele nations into fatal 
ches and contulions. Therefore I do proteſt for myſelſ, and in the name 
L thoſe, who ſhall adhere to this my proteſtation, that an incorporating 
ion of the crown and kin gdom of Scotland with the crown and kingdom of 
acland, and that both nations be repreſented by one and the fame patlia- 
4 as contained in the articles of the treaty ot union, are contraty to the 
our, intereſt, fundamental laws and conſtitution ot ee is a 
Peng up the ſovefeiguty, the birth- right of the peers, the rights and privi- 
Nees of the barons and boroughs, and is contrary to the claim of right, pi0- 
ny, and liberty of the tubyects, and the third act of het myeſty O parliz- 
nent, 1703, by which it is declared high-treaton in any of the tubyects of this 
kingdom, to quarrel, or endeavour by writing, malicious and advited ſpeak- 
Hig, or open act or deed, to alter or iunovate the claim of right, or any article 
hereof, As allo that the ſubjects of this kingdom, by turrendering the ſove- 
reignty of paihaments, are deprived of all ltecurity, both with reſpect to ſuch 
nights, as are by the intended treaty ſtipulated and agreed, and in reſpect of 
ſuch othe rights, both cccleſiaſtical and civil, as are, by the ſame treaty, pre- 
ended to be retetved to them. And theretore I do proteit, that this ſhall not 


© 


By theſe arguments and conſiderations all were brought over, 
dat the next meeting declared their approbation, promiſing to adhere to the 
Noteſtation, which, it was taken for granted, the duke of Hamilton would 
PYht; only the duke of Athol could by no reaſons be prevailed upon to ad- 
"cg the proteſtation, on account of the clauſe relating to the houſe of Ha- 
th but he engaged to join with the reſt in leaving the houſe, and concert- 
ib further meaſures, All things being thus adjuſted, and the next day ap- 
3 for the execution, great numbers of gentlemen and eminent Citizens 
* + that morning about the pailiament-houſe, to wait the ſue, my in 
defeat 195 to aſliſt the ſeparating members. | But all their hopes we! e oon 
| 1 for the duke of Hamilton, pretending to be ſeized with a violent 
why? refuſed to go to the houſe, Some of his friends having boldly bog 
lo near b IO um about his fluctuating and ambiguous mage Fo Kearns L, 
rae 3 that of his grandfather, - the 1 ; be. e 
landing all th prevai ed with to go to the par iamen 4 A a ch 
Ade ne prefling inſtances his friends made to engage nun to p t 
proteſtation, he till refuſed to do it, and only promiled to be the firſt 
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ſo much, that, ſince the nation ſeemed reſolved never to ſuf- 
fer them to be carried away, it was provided, in a new clauſe 
added to the articles, that theſe ſhould ſtill remain within the 


adherer. So much time was therefore ſpent in this private conteſt among the 
cavaliers, that the opportunity was loſt, and, in a few days, great numbers 
of thole who had ſtrenvoutly oppoted the union, left the houſe in deſpair z 
ſo that, when the twenty-lecond article came to be read and debated, it met 
with little or no oppofition. Only, betore approving the firſt paragiaph, Mr. 
George Lockhart of Carnwath entered a proteſt, with relation to the privi- 
leges of the barons ; us the duke of Athol did another, relating to the ſeve- 
ral branches of that article ; the earl of Buchan a third, with relation to the 
rights of the peers; fir Walter Stuart of Pardovan a fourth, in behalf of the 
cers, barons, and boroughs ; the earl of Errol a fifth, with relation to his 
pats ices office of high conſtable ; and the earl of Marnchal a fixth, in rela- 
tion to his hereditary othce of carl marſhal of Scotland. The earl of March- 
mont inveighed aud proteſted in very ſevere terms againſt theſe proteltations, 
as preſumptuous, illegal, un at rantable, and ſeditious; after which, the firſt 
paragraph of the twenty-ſecond article was approved by a majority of forty 
voices; and then the ſecond paragraph, relating to the calling the repreten- 
tatives of Scotland to the parhament of Great Britain, was alto approved with 
lome amendments, | 
On the 8th of January it was moved in parliament, that the proteſts given 
in the former fitting by the duke of Athol, carl of Buchan, George Lochait 
of Carnwath, and Walter Stuart, ſhould be neither inferted in the minute 
nor printed; and the earl of Marchmont gave in a proteſtation againſt theſe 
tour proteſts, and the lord-chancellor, the marquis of Montrols, prendent of 
the council, the duke of Argyle, the marquifles of Tucedale and Lothian, 
and moſt of the well- affected to the union, adhered thereto, The next day, 
the lord Balmerino gave in a proteſtation againſt that ot the carl of March- 
mont, to which the duke of Hamilton and his party adhered ; and after tome 
debate it was agreed, that none of theſe dete be inſerted at length in the 
minutes, or printed, but that they be all recorded in the books of parliament. 
Then, the third paragraph of the twenty-ſecond article being approved, the 
remaining part of the article was read, and after fome reafoning, and readin 
of the oaths, to which it relates, an oath was given in * for an additional 
claute, for explaining the word limitation, mentioned in the oath appointed to 
be taken by Stat. 13. Will. III. Cap. 6;* as alfo an overture * for exempting 
perſous in any office or employment in Scotland, from taking the vath of ab- 
juration mentioned in the article.” A third overtute was allo given in for a 
clauſe, importing, That, fo long as the act appointing the facramental teſt 
ſhall continue in force in England, all perſons in public truſt, within the limits 
oft Scotland, ſhall wear, and ſign a formula thereto ſubjoined, in manner, 
and under the penalty therein mentioned,” After reading thele three over- 
tures, and realoning thereon, a vote was ſtarted, * approve of the twenty- 
ltecond article of union as explained, or not?“ But before voting it was 
agreed, that, notwithſtanding the vote, and that the article ſhould thereby be 
approved, it ſhould nevertheleſs be entire and free afterwards to proceed on 
the overtures next litting, and to the parliament to give their ſentiments 


thereon : And, it being thereupon moved to adjourn the vote for approvin® 


the article till next fitting, a previous vote was ſtated, * proceed or delay?“ 
And it was carried, Proceed, Then the vote being put, Approve the 
twenty-ſecond article, as explained, or not,” it was carried * approve.” 

On the 1oth of January, the overture * tor exempting perions in any office 
or employment in Scotland trom taking the oath of abjuration, mentioned in 
the twenty-ſecond article of union,” being read, and dropped, the overture 
for an additional clauſe to the twenty-tccond article, for explaining the word 
limitation, mentioned in the oath appointed to be taken by 13 W. III. 
Cap. 6,* was again read, viz. Like as it is declared, that, by the word li- 
mitation in the oath mentioned in the above article, is only underſtood, entail 
of the ſueceſſion, and not the conditions of government upon the ſucceſlor; 
and that all perſons of Scotland, who may be liable to take the oath, ſwear it 
in that ſenſe only.“ But, after ſome debate, the vote being put * for adding 
the ſaid clauſe,” it was carried in the negative. Then the third overture, for 
a clauſe to be added to the twenty ſecond article, mentioned in the minutes of 
the laſt fitting, was again read in theſe terms: “ And further it 13 agreed, 
that, ſo long as that part of the ſecond act, Anno 25, Cap. 20, appointing a 
* ſacramental teſt,” ſhall ſtand and continue in force in England, all perſons 
in publick truſt, civil or military, within the limits of Scotland, ſhall ſwear 
and fign the Formula underwritten, within fix months after the commence- 
ment of the union; and all, who ſhall be admitted to any public truſt there- 
after, ſhall, before the exerciſing their office of truſt, ſuear and ſubieribe the 
ſame; to be adminiſtied by the lords of the privy-council, or any one of 
them, under the like penalties and diiabilities, as are provided by the foreſaid 
act, made in the parhament of England,” The Formula was thus: * I, 
A. B. do ſincerely declare, in the preſence of God, that I own the preſby- 
terian government of the church, as by law eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to be a 
lawful government of the church; and that I ſhall never, directly nor indi- 
rectly, endeavour the ſubverſion thereof, nor any alteration in the worſhip, 
diſcipline, or government of the church, as by law eſtabliſhed : So help me 
God.“ But, after ſome debate, this clauie was rejected by a majority of 
thirty-five voices. Then the twenty-third article of union was read, and, on 
the 13th of January, an overture was given in for adding a clauſe thereto, in 
theſe words: “ With this expreſs prolubition, that none of the peers of Scot- 
land ſhall have perſonal protection within Scotland, for any debt owing before 
the commencement of the union.“ As alto another overture, for adding a 
clauſe, importing, That all the pecrs of that part of Great Britain, called 
Scotland, qualified according to law, ſhould, after the union, have the right 
to fit covered in the houſe of peers of Great Britain, notwithſtanding that the 
right to give vote therein belong only to the fixteen peers, who were ſum- 
moned in the manner appointed by the preceding article.” After reaſoning 
upon theſe two overtures, and upon two ſeparate motions, the firſt in relation 
* to allowing all the peers of Scotland to fit upon the trial of the peers of Bri- 
tain ;* and the other in relation * to their precedency according to their pa- 
tents ;* the vote was ſtated in theſe terms, * Approve the twenty-third article 
of union, or alter, reſerving intire the conſideration of the above two over- 
tures, and whether the ſame ſhall be added to the article ;* and it was carried, 
* approve.” Then the firſt overture for the clauſe in relation to perſonal pro- 
tection, and the ſecond clauſe * in relation to all the peers of Scotland ſittin 
covered in the houſe of peers of Great Britain,* were debated, and both ſeye- 
rally rejected. 

The next day, the twenty-fourth article was read ; whereupon a memorial 
was given for Lyon king at arms, in relation to his precedency; which bein 
read and debated, it was at laſt agreed, that his rank ſhuuld be left to her ma- 
jeſty. There was another clauſe offered to be added to the twenty - fourth ar- 
ticle, © That the crown, ſcepter, and ſword of ſtate, records of parliament, 
and all other records, rolls, and regiſters whatſoever, both public and 2 
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kingdom. They infiſted moſt vehemently on the danger, that 
the conſtitution of their church muſt be in, when all ſhould 
be under the power of a Britiſh parliament : This was preſſed 
with fury by ſome, who were known to be the moſt violent 
enemies to preſbytery, of any in that nation : But it was done 
on deſign, to inflame that body of men by thoſe apprehen- 
fions, and ſo to engage them to perſiſt in their oppoſition. 
To allay that heat, after the general vote was carried for the 
union, before they entered on the confideration of the par- 
ticular articles, an act was prepared for ſecuring the preſby- 
terian government : By which it was declared to be the only 
government of that church, unalterable in all ſuccceding 
times, and the maintaining of it was declared to be a funda- 
mental and eſſential article and condition of the union; and 
this act was to be made a part of the act for the union, which, 
in the conſequence of that, was to be ratified by another act 
of parliament in England. Thus thoſe, who were the 
greateſt enemies to preſbytery, of any in the nation, raiſed 
the clamour of the danger that form of government would be 
in, if the union went on, to ſuch a heighth, that by their 
means this act was carried, as far as any human law could 
go, for their ſecurity : For, by this, they had, not only all 
the ſecurity that their own parliament could give them, but 
they were to have the faith and authority of the parliament 
of England, it being, in the ſtipulation, made an effential 
condition of the union: The carrying this matter ſo far was 
done, in hopes that the parliament of England would never 
be brought to paſs it. This act was pafled, and it gave an 
entire ſatisfaCtion to thoſe who were diſpoſed to receive any; 


but nothing could ſatisfy men, who made uſe of this, only to 
inflame others. 


The party, who oppoſed the union, finding the majority 
againſt them, ſtudied to raiſe a ſtorm without doors, to ter- 
rify them. A ſet of addrefles againſt the union were ſent 
round all the countries, in which thoſe, who oppoſed it, had 


general and particular, and warrants thereof, continue to be kept, as they 
are, in that part of the united kingdom, now called Scotland ; and that they 
ſhall ſo remain in all times coming, notwithſtanding the union.” Which, 
being read, was agreed to be added, and was accordingly ſubjoined, and the 
article, thus amended, read over and approved; as was alto the twenty-fitth 
article, without any oppoſition, 

On the 15th of January, the draught of an act, ( ratifying and approving 
the treaty of union of the two Kingdoms of Scotland and England* was given 
in, and offered to be read: Whereupon it was moved, That the parliament 
ſhould firſt proceed to the conſtitution of the manner of electing the repreſen- 
tatives for Scotland to the parliament of Great-Britain ; and either now de- 
termine that matter, or appoint a day for that end. Atter debate the vote way 
ſtated, Proceed to the ratification of the treaty of union, and act tor ſecu- 
rity of the proteſtant religion and preſbyterian church-government, or to the 
conſtitution of the manner of electing the repreſentatives of Scotland.” But, 
before voting, it was agreed, that, in caſe it ſhould be carried to proceed to 
the ratification, the parhament, would, immediately after paſſing the act of 
ratification, proceed to the conſtitution of the manner of elective the repre- 
ſentatives for Scotland. Then the vote being put, it was carried to proceed 
to the ratification : After which, the draught of the act, “ ratifying, approv- 
ing, and at length narrating the articles of union, as inlarged, explained, and 
amended, and the act of ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and preſbyterian 
church-government,* was read; and, after ſome diſcourſe, a firſt reading was 
marked thereon, The next day, the act was read a ſecond time; and then 
the act * for ſecurity of the proteitant religion, and preſbyterian church- 
government, inſerted in, and ratified by that act, was touched with the royal 
icepter. Immediately after this, there was laid before the houſe a * repre- 
ſentation and petition* of the church of Scotland, importing, * That being 
informed, that the parliament were paſſing an act of ratification of the articles 
of the treaty of union, declaring, That the parliament of England might pro- 
vide for the ſecurity of the church of England, as they ſhould think expe- 
dient, to take place with the kingdom of Logtand, and not derogating from 
the ſecurity provided for the church of Scotland : Which clauſe ſeemed to 
them not only to be like a blank, put into the hands of the parliament of 
England, to exact what they ſhould think fit, for ſecuring the hierarchy and 
ceremonies of their church; but alſo a conſent, that it be an article and fun- 
damental of the union: They therefore beſought the high commiſſioner and 
the eſtates of parliament, that there be no ſuch ſtipulation or conſent for the 
eſtabliſhment of that hierarchy and ceremonies, as they would not involve 
themſelves, and the Scots nation, in guilt, and as they conſulted the peace 
and quiet of that nation both in church and ſtate.” An Act for © the ſecurity 
of the preſbyterian church government in Scotland,“ having already been paſ- 
ſed, this repreſentation was, by all ſober men, looked upon as frivolous and 
impertinent; and therefore, after the duke of Argyle had given in a proteſ- 
tation for his privilege of the firſt vote in parliament, which was oppoſed by a 
counter-proteſt from the duke of Hamilton, the act for ratifying and ap- 
proving the treaty of union, &c.“ was approved by a majority of one hundred 
and ten voices, and touched with the royal ſcepter. 

The common people are ſaid to have been fo enraged, that they threat- 
ened to come up in a body to Edinburgh, and diſſolve the parliament. But 
none ſhewed more zeal on this occafion than the weſtern ſhires, where a vaſt 
number of people, and chiefly the Cameronians, were willing to venture 
their all to oppoſe the union; for which purpoſe they had ſeveral meetings, 
divided themſelves into regiments, choſe their officers ; provided themſelves 
with horſes, arms, and ammunition ; mentioned the reſtoration of the king, 


_ as the only means to ſave their country; were ſo far reconciled to the northern 
parts, and epiſcopal party (whom they formerly hated on account of their 


different principles in religion) that they were inclined to concert meaſures 


with them, and had appointed correſpondents in all places throughout the 


kingdom to ftrengthen and encourage their party, and to feel the pulſe of thoſe 
members of parliament, who were againſt the union. There was one Cun- 


ningham of Eekatt, who had been very forward in promoting the late revolu- 


tiou; but upon the peace of Ryſwick, the regiment, whereof he was major, 


. oppoſe the union in the Engliſh parliament, could have no fouuda 


any intereſt. There came up many of theſe in the gap. 
counties and boroughs, and at laſt from pariſhes. This. 
ſome noiſe abroad, but was very little confidered 


te tg, 
ins getz 


at Fa. 
burgh and at Glaſgow. About two or three thoufand I 


moners came in arms to Dumfries, and publickly burnt t 
articles of union, and affixed on the market-croſs a dc, 
tion of their reaſons for ſo doing. Sir Patrick Jobnſton, 1,., 
provoſt of Edinburgh; had been one of the commiſſions: 
and had concurred heartily in the deſign. A great wah? 
tude gathered about the houſe, and were forcing the don 
on defign, as was believed, to murder bim; but guard 
and diſperſed them. Upon this attempt, the privy-counc] 
publiſhed a proclamation, the next day, againſt tumyj 
and gave orders for quartering the guards within the ton 
But, to ſhew that this was not intended to over-awe the yy. 
liament, the whole matter was laid before them, and the nr, 
ceedings of the privy-council were approved. Althoush 10 
perſon of diſtinckion appeared among the rioters, yet it u 
no difficult matter to gueſs from what quarter that difte. 
bance came, fince, at the ſame time, that they inſulted tie 
high-commiſſioner, and other well-wiſhers to the union, they 
attended the duke of Hamilton with loud acclamations, x 
he paſſed the ſtreets to and from the parliament. Howerg 
no other conſiderable attempt was made after this; but the 
body of the people ſhewed ſo much ſullenneſs, that probaly, 
had any 2 of authority once kindled the fire, they ſecge 
to be of ſuch combuſtible matter, that the union might haze 
caſt that nation into great con vulſions ). Theſe things mat 
great impreſſions upon the duke of Queeniberry, and on ſome 
about him. He deſpaired of ſucceeding, and he apprehended, 
that his perſon might be in danger. A friend of his wrore 
to the lord- treaſurer Godolphin, repreſenting the ill temper 


eclan. 


Coorg, 
came 


being broke, he went to Darien, and, after the ruin of that enterprize, v. 
turning to Scotland, he lived privately and meanly at his conntry-houte, He 
had made frequent applications for an employment, but though new led 
were made, upon the war breaking out again, he could never obtain to be pro 
vided for in the army, which he aſcribed to his having been employed by the 
Darien company, and at which he was not a little diſguſted. As he wared 
for an opportumty to ſhew his reſentment, he was foon known to the weſter 
agents, and, being of the preſbyterian principles, entirely truſted by them, 
Having concerted meaſures with Mr. Briſbane of Biſhoptown, Mr. Cochran 
of Kilmoronock, and Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath, three ſtaunch cavalen 
who aſſured him, that the duke of Hamilton approved his deſign of briagng 
up the Cameromans to diſſolve the parliament, and that the duke of Ah 
readily undertook to cauſe his highlanders to ſecure the paſs of Stirling, u 
open a communication with the northern parts, major Cunningham tooka 
progren through the weſtern ſhires, and, by his dextrous managemen, 
rought things to ſuch a conſiſtency, that ſeven or eight thouſand men, vel 
armed, were ready to rendezvous at the town of Hamilton, in order to march 
forwards to Edinburgh under his command. But, a day or two before they 
were to meet, the duke of Hamilton, without acquainting any of thote wag 
had concerted this deſign, ſent privately exprefles through the whole country, 
ſtrictly requiring them to put it off till another time; o that not above ti; 
hundred, more forward than the reſt, came to the place appomtec, wan 
entirely broke major Cunningham's meaſures. What induced the duke d 
Hamilton to act as he did on this occaſion, the Scotch memorialiit, who ws 
rivy to the deſign, leaves undetermined, acquainting us, * That lome 10 
be had made his terms with the court; others ſaying, that he was atrai is 
venture, by reaſon of his eſtate in England; and that the only thing, tat 
was alledged in his behalf, was, that he thought the nation was nt it 400% 
dition to carry on ſuch an enterptize at that time, becauſe the Englill hal 
ſent their tioops to the borders, and more forces might ſoon be watte over 
from Holland, and fo the Scotch nation be undone.” But Fletcher ot 559 
uſed to declare to his friends, that this conduct of the duke fully convinced 
him of his treachery to his party. This project of diſſolving the partian% 
carried on by Cunningham, having miſcarried, the party bethought thee 
ſelves of another expedient to prevent the union, which was (according 912 
recedent in the minority of James the Fifth) to invite as many ot tae h 
freetolders, and heretors, as could poſſibly be got, to Edinburg, ary 
might in a body attend the Lord High-Commitlioner, and (by 2 E 
intreat his grace, either to lay aſide the intended union, or, at leaſt, to py 
a receſs, until they had informed the queen of the preſent temper and * 
ſition of the nation, and obtained an order for calling a new parliament, 1 
provide againſt the calamities that were like to enſue: And, whether, s 
grace granted, or refuſed this demand, they refolved that a national — 
to that purpoſe, ſhould be figned, and forthwith fent up to the queen. * 
counſel came firſt from the duke of Athol, and Mr. Fletcher of Salton ; * 
being reliſhed and recommended by the duke of Hamilton, was gener is 
roved by the cavaliers, who acquainted their friends in the coun wa 
deſign, and deſired them to come privately to Edinburgh, againlt a = 1 
retixed day. In the mean time, Mr. Henry Maul, brother to the * Þ 
3 was pitched upon for the prolocutor ; and the form ot 2 © NN 
the queen concerted bs peat to, by all who were in the W = 
they made it © their moſt humble ſupplication to her majelty, that 1 pat 
be graciouſly pleaſed to diſcountenance this treaty, and call both 4 1 
liament and a general aſſembly of the church of that Kingdom. 5 0 Ede 
day appointed, above five hundred gentlemen were actually der 1 75 
burgh, and many more were upon the road: But, the T wiel th 
duke of Hamilton acquainted thoſe in concert with him, |. the ſuccelſ® 
added a clauſe to the addreſs, intimating their readineſs to ſettle _ 
in the houſe of Hanover, he wauld by no means be'cgncerned in 1 3, 45 
that, without ſuch a clauſe, the Engliſh tories, who (it Was ©XP* gion to f 
. N geneſal 
upon. This objection was no ſmall ſurprize to the cavaliets, 777 Harti 
looked upon it as intended to break the deſign z ſince the duke could 


re nation was generally in, and moved for an adjourment, that 
, with the help of ſome time and good management, thoſe 
\#cylties, that ſeemed then inſuperable, might be conquered. 
The lord-treaſurer's anſwer was, that a delay was, upon the 
matter, lay ing the whole deſign aſide. Orders were given 
doch in England and Ireland to have troops ready upon call; 
and, if it were neceſſary, more forces ſhould be ordered from 
anders. The French were in no condition to ſend any 
fiſtance to thoſe, who might break out; ſo that the cir- 
cumſtances of the time were favourable, The lord Godolphin 
fired therefore, that they would go on, and not be alarmed at 
de fooliſh behaviour of ſome, who, whatever might be 
Piren out in their name, he believed, had more wit than to 
Ein themſelves ). Every ſtep that was made, and every 
ſote that was carried, was with the ſame ſtrength, and met 
ith the ſame oppoſition ; both parties giving ſtrict attend- 
Ioce during the whole ſeſſion, which laſted three months. 
Many proteſtations were printed, with every man's vote. In 
onciufion, the whole articles of the treaty were agreed to, 
Lb ſome ſmall variations. : 

The carl of Stair, who had all along exerted himſelf with 
eat Zeal in favour of the union, and who, though much 
ndiſpoſed, came on the 7thof January to the Parliament-houſe, 
d maintained the debate upon the twenty-ſecond article, 
Fed ſuddenly the next night, his ſpirits being quite exhauſted 
yr the length and vehemence of the debates. He was ſon of 
ir James Dalrymple, formerly preſident of the ſeſſion, and 
ferwards created viſcount and earl of Stair, He was ſucceed- 
1 in honour and eſtate by his ſon the lord John Dalrymple. 
As ſoon as the act for ratifying the treaty of union was 
aſſed, the next buſineſs, which the parliament went upon, 
p25 the preparing an act for ſettling the manner of electing 
he fixteen peers and forty-five commoners, to repreſent 
cotland in the parliament of Great Britain; and on the 22d 
f January the queſtion was put, whether the fixteen peers 
ſhould be ſent by rotation or election? And it was carried 
by election. And then upon the queſtion, whether the 
ſection ſhould be by ballotting, or by open election? It was 
arried for the latter. It was alſo debated, what proportion 
ee ſhircs and boroughs ſhould have of the forty-five mem- 
e, that were to fit in the houſe of commons of Great- 
Drtain; and it was agreed, that thirty ſhould be the num— 
ter for the ſhires, and fifteen the number for the boroughs. 
t was reſolved, that the borough of Edinburgh, by itſelf, 
ſhould have one repreſentative ; and then a ſcheme, dividing 
the boroughs into fifteen diſtricts, one of which was to have 
ne repreſentative, was given in, read and approved. 

On the 31ſt of January, the parliament proceeded to con- 
der the motion, for allowing the commiſſioners for the treaty 
df union their expences ; and a reſolve was brought in, for 
flowing each noblemen twelve thouſand pounds Scots, and 
tach other commiſſioner ſix thouſand pounds; their ſe— 
retary four thouſand eight hundred pounds; and to each 
of the three accountants two thouſand four hundred pounds 
deots, out of the equivalent, pari paſſu, with public debts, 
ter the African Company: which, after ſome debate, was 
pproved, Then it was moved and agreed, That the com- 
miſſioners for the treaty in 1702, ſhould likewiſe be allowed 
tteir expences; viz. each nobleman five hundred pounds; 
each baron three hundred pounds; and each borough two 
bundred pounds ſterling : which ſums were declared to be a 
public debt, and referred to the committee to ſtate the ſame 
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could not be ignorant, that the far greater part of the gentlemen, who were 
"Mme up to Edinburgh, would never conſent to ſuch a clauſe. 'Twe or three 
Gays being ſpent in endeavouring to make up this difference, the country 
>-liemen grew weary of ſpending their time aud money to no purpoſe, to 
eat many of them returned home ; and the government, having been in- 
armed of the defign, reſolved to put an effectual ſtop to it. 

8 er the precaution uſed to 22 the public tranquillity, and pro- 
4 Ll affected from the inſults of the male-contents, other methods 
agg oyed to remove the obſtacles, which the union met with in the 
* he lord Godolphin prevailed with the queen to lend her Scots 
caury the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, which the earl of Glaſgow 1s 
Tac A to the beſt advantage, and for which he, ſome years after, 
the ed with the commiſſioners of public accounts. Lockhart gives a liſt 
8 to whom the earl declared upon oath, he diſtributed the 
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| o the earl of Marchmont, 1104 15 7 
f o the earl of Cromart q 3 FREIE EE 300 00 O 
* 0 the lord Preſton-ha I, — 200 O0 o 
- the lord Ormiſtoun, lord-juſtice clerk — 200 00 © 
| > He duke of Montroſe, — 200 00 © 
9 the duke of Athol, nt on 1000 ©0 o 
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as ſuch. After this it was moved, “ That no repreſenta- 
tive to the parliament of Great-Britain, either for ſhire or 
borough, ſhould have any allowance for their charges in 
attending the ſame.” But, this being adjourned to the 
next fitring, on the 3d of February, it was then reſolved, 
That nothing in relation to the expences of the repre- 
ſentatives of ſhires and boroughs, ſhould be inſerted in 
the act for ſettling the manner of electing the ſixteen 
Peers, and forty-five commoners.” Then it was moved, 
That at all meetings of the Peers for electing their repre- 
ſentatives, ſuch peers as were abſent, be allowed to vote by 
proxy; the parties being peers, and they and their conſti- 
tuents being qualified by taking the oaths required by law, 
And they the abſent peers might either vote by their proxies, 
or by ſending up a lift ſubſcribed by them.” And, after 
reaſoning thereon, it was carried for allowing proxies. After-= 
wards 1t was agreed, that the meeting, of the peers, for the 
election, ſhould be at any place the queen ſhould appoint 
within the Kingdom of Scotland ; as alſo, that, in caſe of 
the deceaſe or promotion of any of the forty-five com- 
moners, to be choſen by this ſeſſion of parliament to the 
parliament ot Great-Britain, the diſtrict, for which he was a 
member, upon a writ directed to them for. that effect, ſhould 
chuſe another in his place. And it was agreed likewiſe, that, 


in caſe of the deceaſe of any of the ſixteen peers, the peers 


ſhould meet and elect another in the room of the deceaſed, 
upon a writ directed to them for that purpoſe. Then it was 
moved, That ſuch peers of Scotland, who were alſo peers of 
England, who, after the union, ſhould be created peers of 
Great. Britain, ſhould have no vote in the election of the 
ſixteen peers from Scotland to the parliament of Great 
Britain : and, after ſome debate, it was agreed, that nothing, 
in relation to this motion, ſhould be inſerted in the act. It 
was alſo agreed, that, when the commiſſioners for boroughs, 
who ſhould meet for electing their repreſentatives, ſhould 
happen to be equal, the preſident of the meeting ſhould have 
the caſting vote; and that the commiſſioners for the eldeſt 
borough ſhould preſide at the firſt meeting, and the com- 
miſſioners for the other boroughs by turns, as the boroughs 
were then called in the rolls ot parliament. After this, the 
act for ſettling the manner of election was approved and con- 
firmed by the touch of the royal ſcepter. The ſame day, a 
proclamation concerning the coin was brought in from the 
committee, read, voted, and approved. A few days after, 
the houſe proceeded to elect the repreſentatives for Scotland 
in the firſt parliament of Great Britain; and, the three 
eſtates having retired to their uſual places, they returned, 
and reported their reſpective elections. As it was reſolved, 
that the parliament of England ſhould fit out its period, 
which by the law for triennial parliaments, ran yet a year 
farther, in order to have another ſeſſion continued of the 
lame men who had made the union (fince they would more 
readily conſolidate and ſtrengthen their own work) ſo, upon 
this ground, it ſeemed moſt proper, that the members to 
repreſent Scotland ſhould be named by the parliament there. 
Thoſe, who had oppoſed the union, carried their averſion to 
the ſquadrone ſo far, that they concurred with the miniſtry 
in a nomination, in which very few of them were included, 
not above three peers, and fifteen commoners ; ſo that great 
exceptions lay againſt many who were nominated to repre- 


ſent that kingdom : All this was very acceptable to the 


oppoſers of the union.“ 


X l. s. d. 
To the lord Ceſnock, now Polwarth, — 50 00 & 
To Mr. John Campbel, — — 200 O o 
To the earl of Findlater, — — 100 o O 
To ſir Kenneth Mackenzie, — 100 00 © 
To the carl of Glencairne, 100 08 
To the carl of Kintone, — —— 200 o o 
To the earl of Forfar, — — 100 O00 © 
To, John Muir, provoſt of Aire, — — 100 oo Oo 
To the lord Forbes, — $0 O0 © 
To the earl of Seaſield, lord chancellor, — 490 O O 
To the marquis of Tweedale, — — 1000 00 o 
To the duke of Roxburgh, — 500 00 © 
To the lord Ellibank, — — —— 80 co o 
To the lord Bamt, — —— 11 02 O 
To major Cunningham of Echet, — . 100 00 0 
To the meſſenger, that brought down the union, 60 oo O 
To fir William Sharp, — — 300 ©0 © 
To P atrick Coultrain, provoſt of Wigtoun, = 25 00 0 
To Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, — — 75 O 0 
To the commiſſioner for equipage and daily allowance, 12325 00 © 
20540 17 7 
lugmommmrogntuaaanns 
z Theſe repreſentatives were: 
For the LORDS, 
The duke of Queenſbury, . Loudoun, 
The earl of Seatield, chancellor, Crawford, 
Sutherland 
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The remainder of the ſeſſion was ſpent, among other af- 
fairs, in examining the accounts of the African and Indian 
cor pany, and providing for the due application of the equi- 
valent. In diſpofing of this ſum, great partialities appear- 
ed, which were much complained of, but there was not 
ſtrength to oppoſe them. The miniſtry, and thoſe who 
depended on them, moved for very extravagant allowances 
to thoſe who had been employed in this laſt, and in the for- 
mer treaty ; and they made large allotments, of ſome pub- 
lic debts, that were complained of as unreaſonable and unjuſt ; 
by which a great part of the ſum was diverted, from an- 
ſwering the end for which it was given. This was much 
oppoſed by the ſquadrone ; but as the miniſters promoted it, 
and thoſe who were to get by it, made all the intereſt they 
could to obtain it (ſome few of them only excepted, who, 
as became generous patriots, ſhewed more regard to the pub- 
lic, than to their private ends) ſo thoſe, who had oppoſed 
the union, were not ill-pleaſed to fee this ſum ſo miſap- 
plied ; hoping, by that means, that the averſion, which 
they- endeavoured to infuſe into the nation againſt the union, 
would be much increaſed ; therefore they let every thing go 
as the miniſter propoſed, to the great grief of thoſe, who 
wiſhed well to the public *. 

The bufineſs of the ſeſſion being ended, the high-com- 
miſſioner went to the parliament-houſe in great ſolemnity, 
being attended by the whole troop of life-guards, and all the 
nobility and gentry in their coaches, and, having touched 
with the royal ſcepter ſeveral acts, made the following ſpeech 
to the parliament : | 


My lords and gentlemen), 


« FF\HE public buſineſs of this ſeſſion being now over, 
it is full time to put an end to it, I am perſuaded, 
that we and our poſterity will reap the benefit of the union of 
the two kingdoms ; and I doubt not, bur, as this parliament 
has had the honour to conclude it, you will, in your ſeveral 
ſtations, recommend to the people of this nation a grateful 
ſenſe of her majeſty's goodnels and great care for the welfare 
of her ſubjects, in bringing this important affair to perfec- 
tion ; and that you will promote an univerſal defire 1n this 
kingdom, to become one in heart and affections, as we. are 
inſeparately joined in intereſt with our neighbour nation. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© have a very deep ſenſe of the aſſiſtance and reſpect I 
have met with from you in this ſeſſion of parliament ; and I 
ſhall omit no occaſion of ſhewing, to the utmoſt of my power, 
the grateful remembrance I have of it.“ 


The parliament being adjourned to the 22d of April, the 
duke returned to the queen's palace in the fame ſolemnity as 
he went to the houſe, and gave a ſplendid entertainment to 
the nobility and gentry. The day before, the draught of a 


letter from the parliament to the queen was brought in, voted, 


and approved ; and the, duke having thus happily concluded 
this ſchon, and ſurmounted all the difficulties which he met 
with, he ſet out, a few days after, for London, where he 
arrived the 16th of April, being met ſeveral miles out of 


The marquis of Montroſs, lord-keeper of Roxburgh, 
the piivy-ſcal, Wemyls, 
The marquis of Tweedale, even, 
The marquis of Lothian, Stair, 
| Roſeberry, 
Glaſgow, 
Ilay, 


EarLs, 
Mar. 


For the BARONS, 


W. Niſbet, of Dirletoun, John Halden, of Glenargies, 
John Cockburne, jun, of Ormiſ- Mungo Graham, of Gorthy, 
toun, Sir D. Ramſay, of Balmain, 


CONTINUATION OF NAPIN“, 


Sir W. Ker, of Greenhead, 

Sir John Swintoun, of that Ilk, 

W. Bennet, of Grubbet, 
Archibald Douglas, of Cavers, 
Mr. J. Murray, of Bowhill, 

Mr. J. Pringle, of Haining, 
W. Morleſon, of Preſtoun-Grange, 
George Baillie, of Jerviſwood, 

Sir John Johnſtoun, of Weſterhall, 
Mr. J. Stuart, of Sorbie, 

Mr. F. Montgomery, of Griſtan, 
W. Dalrymple, of Glenmure, 

Sir R. Pollock, of that Ilk, 


Sir Thomas Burnet, of Leys, 

W. Scatoun, jun. of Pitmedden, 
Alexander Grant, of that Ilk, jun. 
Hugh Roſs, of Kilravock, 

Sir K. Mackenzie, of Cromarty, 
Mr. J. Campbel, of Mammore, 
Sir J. Campbel, of Auchinbrek, 
Ja. Campbell, of Arkinlaſs, 
James Halyburton, of Pitcurr, 
A. Abercrombie, of Glaſſoch, 

A. Douglaſs, of Eagleſhaw, 

John Bruce, of Kinroſs. 


town by many noblemen and gentlemen in their coach, , 
the number of above forty, and by near four hundred pet 0 
on horſe-back. The next morning he waited upon 2 0 
queen at Kenſington, where he was graciouſly receired. 

It was the general opinion, and perhaps the firſt reſolut. 
of the court, that the parliament of England ſhould Ry. 
till that of Scotland had finiſhed the affair of the union; b 
that drawing into a great length, and the queen's occafton, 
admitting of delays, the parliament of England, which. 
the 21ſt of November, ar been farther prorogued * 
zd of December, met that day at Weſtminſter; and 15 
queen, being come to the houſe of peers with the uſyy f 
lemnity, made the following ſpecch to both houſes; 


1 


My lords and gentlemen, 
* Hope we are all met together at this time with hay, 
I truly thankful to Almighty God, for the glorious {,, 
ceſſes, with which he has bleſſed our arms and thoſe gf dn 
allies through the whole courſe of this year ; and with ſeriog 
and ſteady reſolutions to proſecute the advantages we hay, 
gained, till we reap the deſired fruit of them in an honour), 
and durable peace, 1 
* The goodneſs of God has brought this happy proſyes 
ſo much nearer to us, that, if we be not wanting to on. 
ſelves, we may, upon good grounds, hope to ee ſuch 
balance of power eſtabliſhed in Europe, that it ſhall 1, 
longer be at the pleaſure of one prince to diſturb the repok 
and endanger the liberties of this part of the world. | 
A juſt conſideration of the preſent poſture of affairs, gf 
the circumſtances of our enemies, and the good diſpofitin 
of our allies, muſt needs excite an uncommon zeal, and ani. 
mate us to exert our utmoſt endeayours, at this critical cn. 
juncture. | 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* As I am fully perſuaded you are all of this mind, o! 
muſt earneſtly deſire you to grant me ſupplies ſufficicn fa 
carrying on the war next year in ſo effectual a manner, thx 
we may be able to improve every where the advantages d 
this ſucceſsful campaign. And I aſſure you, I ſhall make i 
my buſineſs to tee all you give applied to thoſe ends withth: 
greateſt care and management. 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


* In purſuance of the powers veſted in me by act of par 
liament, both in England and Scotland, I appointed Com- 
miſſioners to treat of an union between the two kingdoms, And 
though this be a work of ſuch a nature, as could not but be 
attended with great difficulties, yet ſuch has been the appli 
cation of the commiſſioners, that they have concluded 2 
treaty, which is at this time before the parliament of Scot- 
land ; and, I hope, the mutual advantages of an entire union 
of the two kingdoms will be found ſo apparent, that it vil 
not be long before I ſhall have an opportunity of acqualning 
you with the ſucceſs, which it has met with there, 


— 
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For the BOROUGHS, 


Sir James Smollet, 
Sir David Dalrymple, 
Mr, John Clerk, 
Mr, Patrick Ogilvie, 
George Allardice, 
Daniel Campbel, eſq. 
Mr. Alexander Maitland, 


Sir Pat. Johnſtoun, 
Lieutenant Col. John Erſkine, 
Hugh Montgomery, 

James Scot, 

Sir John Erſkine, 

Mr. P. Moncreif, of Ready, 
Sir Andrew Home, 

Sir Peter Halket, 


The commiſſioners appointed (June 6, 1707) under the ſeal 0! Great 
Britain, for managing the equivalent, were; 
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Sir Andrew Hume, 2 Bruce, of Kinroſs, 4 
William Dalrymple, of Glenmure, William Seaton, of Pitmedcen, J*" 
eſq; John Clark, of Pennycock, Ju. 


. >14110C% 
Alexander Abercromby, 0! oy 


Mungo Graham, of Goth, 
John Pringle, of Haining, 

John Graham, of Dougallton, 
Doughlaſs, of KollheaG, 
Daniel Campbel, of Arntennet 


Sir Robert Sinclair, of Stevenſon, 
Sir Thomas Burnet, of Leys, 

Sir John Erſkine, of Alva, 

Sir — Campbel, of Aberurhill, 
Sir John Swintoun, of Swintoun, 
Sir gon Smollett, of Bowhill, 


ela 


Sir Patrick Johaſtoun, late prauoſt of Sir John Cope, knt. 

Edinburgh, | acob Reynardion, 
Sir Francis Grant, advocate, ohn Bridges, 
2 Baillie, of Jerviſwood, ames Houblon, eſqrs. 
John Halden, of Glenargies, 


** 


„„ 


« Your meeting at this time being later than uſual, I can- 
it conclude, without carneſtly recommending to you to give 
s much diſpatch to the public affairs, as the nature of them 
admit, it being of the greateſt conſequence, that both 
u friends and our enemies {ſhould be fully convinced of your 
TK. nncls, and the vigour of your proceedings.“ 


This ſpeech was received with uncommon applauſe borh 
Thin and without doors; and, two days after, each houle, 
W. : body, attended the queen with their congratulatory ad- 
Preſſes. The lords, in particular, took norice of ** the uni- 
K(x joy and ſatisfaction, upon the public declaration, 


iich her majeſty, in concert with the ſtates-general, made to 
Dee miniſters of the other contederate princes, that no nego- 


ons of peace ſhould be entered into, but in conjunction 
n all the members of the grand alliance: which generous 
Doethod would prevent the indirect and dangerous practice 
the common enemy; put a ſtop to clandeſtine and cor- 
Ec tranſactions ; and muſt not only remove all preſent jea- 
Votes from the allies, but create in them a laſting confi- 
JI" Re rats, od 
Lace and reliance on her majeſty's honour and juſtice.” This 
s intended to keep the queen ſteady to the meaſures which 
a been ſuggeſted to her by the duke of Marlborough and 
e lord-trealurer Godolphin, upon a well-grounded ſurmiſe, 
Nat Mr. ſecretary Harley, who had by this time, infinuated 
Binſelf very deep in the queen's confidence, endeavouring 
J infuſe pacific counſels ; which were more agreeable to 
Ie queen's temper, and more ſuitable to his own ambirious 
Peers. The commons, on their part, paſſed alſo a com- 
ment on the miniſtry, by telling the queen,“ That the ex- 
E-cience they bad of the prudent adminiſtration, and the 
Trat care and management in the application of the public 
Is, encouraged them to aſlure her, that they would chear- 
Fully give ſuch ſpeedy and effectual ſupplies, as, by the con- 
nuance of God's bleſling upon her arms, might eſtabliſh 
Pe balance of power in Europe by a ſafe, honourable and 
ling peace.” To both theſe addreſſes, the queen returned 
Fery gracious anſwers, 

bortuant to their promiſe, the commons proceeded on the 
Ppply with all imaginable diſpatch. In leſs than a week 
(hey voted the neceflary ſums for the fleet and army, granted 
N aid of four ſhillings in the pound upon all lands, and 
Fontinved the duties upon malt. Upon preſenting theſe 
Poney- bills, the ſpeaker of the commons made a ſpecch to 
Ser majeſty, importing,“ That as the glorious victory ob- 
Pede by the duke of Marlborough at Ramillies was fo ſur- 
ing, that the battle was fought before it could be thought 
he armics were in the field; ſo it was no leſs ſurpriſing, 
Pat the commons had granted ſupplies to her majeſty, be— 
Wore her enemies could well know, that her parliament was 
Witing.” And the queen, on her part, made a ſpeech to both 
* par-WWouſes, wherein having repeated to them“ her great ſatisfac- 
Con bon in their ſeveral addreſſes, in the zeal they had expreſſed 
. a them for her ſervice, and the common cauſe of Europe, 
ut e ich could not fail of being a great encouragement to all 
afk eir allies, and in the notice they had taken of the eminent 
ded "Wrviccs of the duke of Marlborourgh ; ſhe thanked the com- 
deck. ons, in a very particular manner, for ther more than uſual 
100 arch of the bills of ſupply.” In the cloſe of this ſpeech, 
t zug ee queen ſaid, “ She ſuppoſed they would think it con- 
az <nicvt to make ſome ſhort receſs during the holidays ;” 
Picreupon the lords adjourned to the zoth, and the commons 
do the 21ſt of December. 

Ide queen cloſed the year with two triumphal proceſſions. 
At the requeſt of the city of London, ſhe ordered, that the 
Pandards and colours taken at the battle of Ramillies, and 
Puch were lately brought from the Netherlands, ſhould be 
un Guildhall, as trophies of that victory. A detachment 
P! the horſeguards and horſe-grenadiers, and a battalion of 
ſic toot-guards, were drawn up on the parade in St. James's 
Tak; and having received the colours and ſtandards, which 
Na been laid up at Whitehall, they proceeded in the follow- 
manner: firſt, the troop of horſe-grenadiers ; then the 
ment of the three troops of the horſe-guards, twenty- 
rot the gentlemen in the center, carrying each a ſtandard 
KN from the enemy. The battalion of foot- guards cloſed 


>, 
4 


d * 
lde creation and promotions at this time were as follows: Towards the 
aa December the queen was pleaſed to create Henry, earl of Kent, 
ford 5 5 * of her houſhold, viſcount Goderick in the county of He- 
ag we Harrold in the county of Bedford, and marquis of Kent. 
M 3 ter her majeſty was alſo pleaſed to create Robert, earl of Lindſey, 
nean: derbi of England, marquis of Lindſey in the county ot 
Dorſet. T7 velyn, earl of Kingſton, marquis of Dorcheſter in the county of 
as, lord Wharton, viſcount Winchendon in the county of 
i 20 earl of Wharton in the county of Weſtmoreland ; John, lord 


Ulle . . oo 
v of Hinton St. George in the county of Somerſet, carl Poulet; Sid- 
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the march, fixty-three of the pikemen carrying each one of 
enemy's colours inſtead of their pikes. In this manner they 
marched through the park and St. James's Meuſe, where 
the queen was pleated to ſee them paſs by from the lady 
Fitzharding's lodgings; the guns in the park being fired 
at the ſame time; and fo they proceeded down Pall-Mall, 
the Strand, &c. to Guildhall, The duke of Marlborough 
having been invited by the lord-mayor and court of 
aldermen to dine with them in the city, he went thither 
the fame day about noon, accompanied by the lord treaſurer, 
and the dukes of Somerſet and Ormond, in one of the 
queen's coaches, and was followed by a train of other coaches 
in which were ſeveral of the nobility, the foreign miniſters, 
and other perſons of quality, with the generals, and other 
chief officers of the army. They were received at temple— 
bar by the city marihal, and were conducted to Vintner's- 
Hall, where a ſplendid entertainment was provided for them; 
and they were attended, both going and coming, with 
great acclamations from the people b. 

The queen having, by proclamation, appointed a general 
thankſgiving to be obſerved on the laſt of December, for the 
great tuccetles of her arms, and thoſe of her allies, the laſt 
campaign, ſhe went to the cathedral of St. Paul's, attended 
by both houſes of parliament, the great officers of ſtate, 
the judges, and other public officers, with the fame ſolem- 
nity and ceremonies, as were uſed before after the victory 
gained at Ramillies, ſo that ſhe gave her ſubjects the joyful 
ſpectacles of two triumphs in one year. The biſhop of 
Saliſbury preached the ſermon upon this occaſion. The ſame 
day both houſes adjourned themlelves to the 7th of January, 
and at their meeting again the commons thanked the biſhop 
tor his ſermon. 

Hitherto every thing had gone very ſmoothly in both 
houſes of parliament ; but on the 10th of January, the ear! 
of Nottingham acquainted the houſe of peers, that he had 
ſomething of great conſequence to lay before them ; and 
therefore defired, that they would name a day to receive it 
in a full houſe, The lords having appointed the Tueſday 
following, and ordered their members in and about London 
to attend; the carl of Nottingham, in a ſet ſpeech repre- 
ſenred to them, That the union of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland was a matter of the higheſt importance, 
and a work of fo much difficulty, that all the attempts that 
had been made towards it in the laſt century, had proved 
ine ffectual. That, the parliament of Scotland having thought 
fit to ſecure the preſbyterian church-government in that 
kingdom, it became the wiſdom of the parliament of Eng- 


land to provide betimes againſt the dangers, with which the 


church by law eftabliſhed, was threatened, in caſe the union 
was accomplithed. And therefore he moved, that an addreſs 
be preſented to the queen, humbly to defire her majeſty, 
that the proccedings, both of the commiſſioners for the treaty 
of union, and of the parliament of Scotland, relating to that 
matter, be laid before them.” He was ſecconded by the 
carl of Rocheſter, who declared,“ That he was for an union, 
and had been ſo for twenty years paſt ; but that he had a few 
doubts in the matter, and therefore was for entering upon 
the debate of that itaportant aflair as ſoon as poſſible.” The 
duke of Buckingham ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, adding, 
That the union of both Kingdoms had been upon the 
anvil fince the acceſſion of king James I. to the Engliſh throneg 
and as it could not be expected, that fo weighty a matter, 
which took up ſo much time and labour before, ſhould now 
be compleated in a few days, therefore he was for taking it 
forthwith into conſideration.” | 

The treaſurer Godolphin anſwered, “ That this affair was 
not yet ripe for them to debate ; and that they need not 
doubt, but that her majeſty would communicate to the 
parliament of England all the proceedings relating to the 
union, as ſoon as that of Scotland ſhould have gone through 
with it.“ The lords Wharton, Sommers, and Hallifax ſpoke 
on the ſame fide, and urged, “ That it was an honour to 
this nation, that the treaty of union ſhould firſt come ratified 
from the parliament of Scotland ; and that then, and not 
before, was the proper time for the lords to take the ſame 
into conſideration.” The other party finding, thnt they were 


ney, lord Godolphin, lord-high-treaſurer of England, viſcount Rialton, ard 
earl Godolphin in the county of Cornwall; Hugh, lord Cholmondely, vit- 
count Malpas, and earl of Cholmondely in the county of Cheſter : Henry, 
lord Walden, fon and heir apparent of Henry, earl of Suffolk, baron of 
Cheſterfield in the county of Efſex, and carl of Bindon in the county of 
Dorſet ; the lord-keeper, a peer of this kingdom by the name and title of 
William, lord Cowper, baron of Wingham 1n the county of Kent ; and fir 
Thomas Pelham, bart, likewiſe a peer by the name and title of lord Pel- 
ham, baron of Laughton in the county of Suſſex, 
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too weak to carry a queſtion, the earl of Nottingham's mo- 
tion was dropped. 

Though the grant of ſupplies went on quicker than was 
uſual, there was one particular to which great objections 
were made, When ſeveral accounts and eſtimates were laid 
before the commons, in relation to monies, either advanced 
to the Duke of Savoy and King Charles of Spain, or ex- 
pended in the expedition under the earl Rivers, it was found 
that theſe extraordinary ſupplies amounted to about eight 
hundred thouſand pounds more than had been provided for 
by parliament. Some complained of this, and ſaid, if a 
miniſtry could thus run the nation into a great charge, and 
expect the parliament muſt pay the reckoning, this might 
have very ill conſequences. But it was anſwered, a minittry 
deſerved public. thanks, who had followed our advantages 
with ſuch vigour : if any thing was raiſed without neceſſity, 
or ill applied, under pretence of ſerving the public, it was 
very reaſonable to enquire into it, and to let it fall heavy 
on thoſe who were in fault: but, if no other exception lay 
to it, than becauſe the matter could not be foreſeen, nor 
communicated to the parliament before thoſe accidents 
happened that occafioned the expence, it was a very enjuſt 
diſcouragement, if miniſters were to be quarrelled with for 
their care and zeal : ſo it was carried by a mafority of two 
hundred and fifty voices againſt one hundred and five, that 
the ſeveral ſums, for the extraordinary ſervices of the year 
1706, had been expended for the preſervation of the duke 
of Savoy, for the intereſt of king Charles of Spain againft 
the common enemy, and for the ſafety and honor ot the 
nation. All the other ſupplies (and among them the equi- 
valent for Scotland) were given and lodged on good funds, 
ſo that no ſeſſion of parliament had ever raiſed {o much, and 
ſecurcd it ſo well, as this had done, 

By this time the act of the parliament of Scotland, for 
ratifying the treaty of union, was ſent up to London. Upon 
which the queen (Jan. 28.) came to the houle of peers, and 
made the following ſpecch to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


"7 Aving acquainted you, at the opening of this ſeſſion, 

that the treaty for an union between England and 
Scotland, which had been concluded here by the com- 
miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, in purſuance of the 
powers given by the parliaments of both kingdoms, was 
then under confideration of the parliament of Scotland, I 
can now, with great ſatisfaction, inform you, that the ſaid 
treaty has been ratified by act of parliament in Scotland, 
with ſome additions and alterations. 

I have directed the treaty, agreed to by the commiſſioners 
of both kingdoms, and alſo the act of ratification from Scot- 
land, to be laid before you; and I hope it will incet with 
your concurrence and approbation, 2 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 


<< It being agreed by this treaty, that Scotland is to have 
an equivalent for what that kingdom is obliged to contribute 
towards paying the debts of England, I mult recommend to 
you, that, in caſe you agree to the treaty, you would take 
care to provide for the payment of the equivalent to Scotland 
accordingly. | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


cc You have now an opportunity before you of putting the 
laſt hand to a happy union of the two kingdoms ; which, I 
hope, will be a laſting bleſſing to the whole iſland, a great 
addition to its wealth and power, and a firm ſecurity to the 
proteſtant religion. 

„The advantages, which will accrue to us all from an 
union, are ſo apparent, that I will add no more, but that I 
ſhall look upon it as a particular happineſs, if this great 


© Dr, Calamy has the following obſervation on this act : The thus con- 
firming the act of uniformity, and the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution here in Eng- 
land, in all particulars, upon the preſent foot, for perpetuity, was reckoned by 
the diſſenters to make their way the clearer, ſince all hopes of a further 
reformation of the conſtitution (of which there is ſo much need) were hereby 
taken away. The old puritans many of them fell in with the eſtabliſhed 
church, in hope of that way contributing to a farther reformation : and they, 
that adhere to their principles, have, ſince the reſtoration, been often preſſed 
to imitate their example, and fall in with the eſtabliſhed church, with that 
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work which has been ſo often attempted without ſucceſ 
can be brought to perfection in my reign.” a 


The commons being returned to their houſe, the 
Coningſby, by the queen's command, preſented to the hon 
the articles of union agreed upon by the commillionere by 
act of parliament in Scotland for the ratification of them. dy 
a copy of the minute-book of the proceedings of the 2 
miſſioners, which were ordered to be printed. Then 3 3 
being made by the tory party, and the queſtion being * 
* That an addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, that fh 
would be pleaſed to give orders, that the minutes of * 
proccedings of the former commiſſioners, appointed in * 
firſt year of her reign to treat of an union, he laid before * 
houſe, it paſſed in the negative. It was afterwards reſolves 
That an addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, returnin, * 
the humble thanks of the houſe for her moſt gracious . 
that day to both houſes of parliament, and for communica. 
to this houſe the articles of union, and the act of parliames 
in Scotland for ratification thereof.” Which addreſs beine 
preſented by Mr. chancellor of the exchequer, the que; 
anſwered, ** That ſhe was well pleaſed, that what ſhe * 
done was ſo much to the ſatisfaction of that houſe,” ; 

The treaty of union, and the proceedings relating to the 
fame, having been likewiſe communicated to the hou: 4 1 
peers, their lordſhips, upon the archbiſhop of Canterbury; F 
motion, ordered a bill to be brought in for the ſecy;;; ie: 
of the church of England; which being read a ſecond tine 
on the 3d of February (the queen and prince being ore 4 
ſent) a queſtion was put, Whether it ſhould be an ;nſtrue. 1 
tion, by leave of the houſe to inſert in the bill the act m 
25 Car. II. intitled, an act for the preventing dangers, which 
may happen from popiſh recuſants.” Which was reſolved i 
the negative, by a majority of fixty three voices againſſ thirty 
three. After which their lordſhips went through the bil 
by which all acts, paſſed in favour of the church, were Py 
clared to be in full force for ever; and this was made a fun. 
damental and eflential part of the union. Some exceptions 
were taken to the words of the bill, as not fo ſtrong as the 
act pailed in Scotland ſeemed to be, fince the government of 
the church was not declared to be unalterable ; but they were 
judged more proper, fince, where a ſupreme legiſlature iz 
once acknowledged, nothing can be unalterable. This bil AP" 
had a quick paſſage through both houſes, and received tie 
royal aſſent „. : 

On the fourth of February, the commons, in a committee of Wi® 
the) whole houſe conſidered of the articles of union, and ad 
ratification of the parliament of Scotland; and, Mr. Compton WAR 
being choſen chairman, Mr. Charles Cæſar opened the debate, 4 
and raiſed fome objections againſt the union. He was ſeconded 
by fir John Packington, who made a ſpeech, importing,“ That 
the buſineſs of the union, that was now. before them, being of 
the higheſt importance, required the moſt deliberate confider- 
ation. That, wich relation thereto, people without doors had 
been, for a long time, tongue- tied by a ſpecial order of council; 
which not reaching them within theſe walls, he would very 
freely impart his thoughts about it. That, for his own paſt 
he was abſolutely againſt this incorporating union, wh:ch, is 
ſaid, was like marrying a woman againſt her conſent ; an uni, Wl 
that was carried on by bribery and corruption within doors, bY c 
force and violence without. Many members taking offence | 
at this bold expreſſion, which highly reflected both on he 
majeſty's, miniſters, and the Scots commiſſioners and pa, Wn 
ment, fir John Packington ſaid, ** He was told, that in Scotland 
they ſaid that the union was carried on by bribery and force: 
Adding, © That the promoters thereof, in thus giving up thei 
independent conſtitution, had actually betrayed the trult fe. 
poſed in them ; and therefore he would leave it to the jug: 
ment of the houſe to conſider, whether, or no, men of {vc 
principles were fit to be admitted to fit amongſt them? Tia 
among the many inconveniences and irreconcileavle cont 
ditions this union was liable to, he would only take note 
of this material one, viz. that her majeſty, by the coronatih 
oath, was obliged to maintain the church of England, as W 
law eſtabliſhed ; and bound likewiſe by the ſame oath, 0 c. 
fend the preſbyterian kirk of Scotland in one and the fate 


lord 
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view; and ſome worthy perſons actually have done it: But the gorerue 
by the ſettlement of all things in the church as they were to PEP 2 
and embodying this ſettlement with the union, and making it a fündme 
part of it, has quite ſilenced that plea, and made it as ſenſeleſs to WS" * 
as it would be weak to regard it. So that henccforward all, that _ 4 
vinced, that a farther reformagzgn is needful, and that it is thelt dut) f 10 
places to purſue it, are bound in conſcience to keep at a diſtance * 0 
church, which has (as much as in it lies) barred all the avenues 0? 

light, and determined by a law, that it will be, as it is, tor eve kingdom 


—— mea Cc. +zv 


.odom. Now, ſaid he, after this union is in force, who ſhall 
| miſter this oath to her majeſty ? It is not the buſineſs of 
. Scots who are incapable of it, and no well wiſhers to the 
boch of England. It is then the part of the biſhops to do 
And can it be ſuppoſed thole reverend perſons will, or can, 
K+ x thing fo contrary to their own order and inſtitution, as 
Pas to promote the preſbyterian church - government in the 
. united kingdom?“ He urged likewiſe, that the church of 
b gland being eſtabliſhed jure divino, and the Scots pretend- 
„ chat their kirk was alſo jure divino, he could not tell 
: * two nations, that claſhed in ſo eſſential a point, could 
Tie: And therefore he thought it proper to conſult the 
E nvocation about this critical point.“ Colonel Henry 
Nlordaunt, in oppoſition to fir John Packingron, ſaid, “ That 
J. knew of no other jure divino but God almighty's per- 
TE :fion : In which ſenſe it might be ſaid, that the church of 
Eoland, and the kirk of Scotland, were both jure divino 
$ecauſe God almighty had permitted, that the nrſt ſhould pre- 
© | in England, the other in Scotland: And that the member, 
do ſpoke laſt, might, if he thought fir, conſult the convoca- 
Kon for his own particular inſtruction ; but that it would be de- 
| ggatory to the rights of the commons of England, to adviſe, 
In this occaſion, with an inferior aſſembly, who have no ſhare 
V the legiſlature.” Little was ſaid in anſwer to this ſpeech, 
Day ſome members moved, “That the firſt article of the 
Peaty, which implies a peremptory agreement to an incor- 
Porating union, be poſtponed ; and that the houſe ſhould pro- 
»d to the conſideration of the terms of that intended union, 
Toatained in the other articles.” This motion being rejected 
a great majority, ſeveral members of the high-church 
L.:ty went out of the houſe ; whereupon the firit, ſecond, 
bird, and fourth articles of the treaty was read and approved 
Kichout oppoſition 3 and on the 3th of February the commons 
a committee of the whole houſe, went through and approved 
Ne remaining articles. The only objection raiſed by the 
oy party on this laſt occaſion was, that the commons went 
Folt-haſte in a buſineſs of the higheſt importance : to which 
&: was anſwered, That deliberation always ſuppoſeth doubts 
bud difficulties ; but, no material objections being offered 
Painſt any of the articles, there was no room for delays £7 
WHowever, as the debates about the union laſted but a few 
Ways (for they begun the 4th of February, and the whole treaty 
as approved the 11th) it was thought the commons did not 
Wnterpoſe delay and conſideration enough, ſuitable to the im- 
portance of ſo great a tranſaction. 
| The debates were longer and more folemn in the houſe of 
Words. On the 1 th of February (the queen being preſent) the 


of Words having reſolved themſelves into a commitee of the 
on WE bole houſe, and the biſhop of Sarum being called upon by 
te, ie carl of Sunderland to rake the chair, the debate on the 
t article was opened by the earl of Rocheſter, who ac- 
ar bsinted the houſe, that he had many things to object to 

; WW: vcral articles, and ſaid, It was all one to him, whether their 


pordihips would pleaſe to receive them now, or when thoſe 
articles came more properly under their conſideration,” The 
earl of Angleſy moved, That the firſt article might be poſt- 
pponed, it being impoſſible for him to give his vote to it, be- 
Wore he knew, and was thoroughly ſatisfied, wherein this union 
Nas to confiſt.“ Several others were of that opinion, among 
bom the biſhop of Bath and Wells ſpoke much to the ſame 


„ b 
e. The earl of Nottingham excepted againſt the name of 
* Prcat.Biitain, alledging, that it was ſuch an innovation in the 
vr onsrchy, as totally ſubverted all the laws of England ; and 


therefore moved, that the judges opinions might be aſked a- 
out it; and he was ſeconded by ſeveral other members. 
Iklercupon the judges, being ſeverally aſked their opinions in 
rat reſpect, unanimouſly declared, ** They could not con- 
cewe, that it any ways altered or impared the conſtitution. of 
ibis realm, whoſe laws, in their opinion muſt remain entirely 
[ite fame, as well after, as before the union, except ſuch as 
Pere altogether inconfiſtent with, and directly contrary there- 
| A The lord Haverſham, who, of late years, had made him- 
ic: elf famous for his ſer of f peeches on ſeveral occafions, could 
vet be filent on this, and therefore ſpoke as follows : 


My lords, 


f * Wbat my noble lord (Rocheſter) has mentioned to 
Eur lordſhips, occafions my ſanding up. 1 find myſelf 


ntz to t j A 3 
51 Ws matter of the union to your lordſhips, and it is 
*. very indi 


flerent to me, when I offer them. I have a right of 


Ty Some m 

erer: embers of that party ſtill crying out, poſt-haſte, poſt-haſte, ſir 

wood +, teton purſued the fimile, — fal 66 T — did not ride poſt, but 
y Uot ; and, for his own part, as long as the weather was fall, the 
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uy er the ſame difficulties. 1 have ſeveral things to ſay 
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ſpeaking and entering my proteſt too, to any thing I diſlike ; 
and I ſhall certainly find ſome time to do ſo, before this matter 
can paſs into a law. I am in your lord ſhips judgment, whe- 
ther you will allow me to ſpeak, what I have to ſay, now. 

* My lords, with what diſpoſition 1 come hither, I hope 
may be evidenced by the motion, I made your lordſhips laſt 
year, for the repealing certain clauſes, that were grievous to 
Scotland, I would do any thing that were for the benefit and 
good of both nations, 

** Theſe articles come to your lordſhips with the greateſt 
countenance of authority, that, I think, it is poſſible any thing 
can come. Your commillioners have agreed to them; the 
Scots parliament has, with ſome few amendments, ratified 
them, and the queen herſelf from the throne approves of 
them. And yet, you muſt give me leave to ſay, that autho— 
rity, though it be the ſtrongeſt motive to incline the will, is 
the weakeſt argument in all the world to convince the undter— 
ſtanding. Ir is the argument of the church of Rome makes 
uſe of tor their ſuperſtitious worſhip, where there are ten 
Ave Maria's to one Pater Noſter ; juſt as unreaſonable as if 
ten times the application and addreſs was made to a ſhe-fa- 
vourite, as to the perſon of the ſovereign, which is a kind of 
{tate-1dolatry. 

* I would not my lords, be miſunderſtood, as if I were 
againſt an union. A fœderal union, an union of interelt, an 
union in ſucceſhon, is What I always ſhall be for. Nay, were 
it, whether a people inhabiting the ſame iſland, ſpeaking the 
ſame language, and having the ſame religion, ſhould be all 
under one and the fame form of policy and government, I can- 
not ice how any man could be againſt it. But this is a mat- 
er of a quite different nature : Ir is, whether two nations in- 
dependent in their ſovereignties, that have their diſtinct laws 
and intereſts, and what I cannot torget, their different forms of 
worſhip, church-government, and order, thall be united into 
one kingdom. An union made vp, in my opinion, of ſo many 
miſmatched pieces, of ſuch jarring, incongruous ingredients, 
that, ſhould it ever take effect, I tear that it would carry the 
neceſſary conſequence of a ſtanding power and force, to keep 
us from falling aſunder, and breaking in pieces every mo- 
ment. For, as my lord Bacon well obſerves (whom I cake to 
be a very great man, though ſometimes the courtier got the 
better of the philoſopher) * an unity, ſays he, that is pieced up 
by a direct admiſſion of contraries in the fundamental points 
of it, is like the toes of Nebuchaiinezzar's image, which were 
made of iron and clay ;' they may cleave together, but can 
never incorporate. 

* Another reaſon, why I am againſt an incorporating union, 
is, for the ſake of the old Englith conſtitution, juſtly allowed 
to be the molt equal an] bett-poized government in all the 
world, the peculiar excellency of which lies in that well-pro— 
potioned diſtribution of powers, whereby the greatneſs of the 


monarch, and the ſafety of the people, are at once provided 


for; and it is a maxim in all policy, that the ſureſt way to 
preſerve any government is by a ſtrict adherence to its princi- 
ples. So that, whilſt this balance of power is kept equal, 
the conſtitution is ſafe; but who can anſwer what alteration 


ſo great a weight, as ſixty one Scots members, and thoſe too 


returned by a Scots privy-council, when thrown into the ba- 
lance, may make ? 

„ Beſides, my lords, I muſt own I am apprehenſive of the 
precedent, and Know not how far it may be carried hereafter, 
or what alteration future parhaments may think fit to make. 
It is evident by the two and twenticth article, that above an 
hundred Scots peers, and as many commoners, are excluded 
from fitting and voting in the Britith parliament, who per- 
haps as little thought of being lo a year or two ago, as any 
of your lordſhips do now ; for they had as much right by 
inheritance of fitting there, as any one lord in this houſe has 
of fitting here ; and that right too as well and as ſtrongly 
fenced and ſecured to them by the fundamental laws of their 
kingdom, by claim of right, and act of parliament, which 
made it treaſon to make any alteration in the conſtitution 
of that kingdom; and yet have not they loſt their privilege ? 
And what one ſecurity has any peer of England, by the laws 
of this land, to his right and privilege of peerage, that thoſe 
lords had not? My lords the biſhops have been once voted 
out of this houſe by the temporal lords already; and who 
knows what queſtion may come hereatter ? I will venture 
my life in defence of the church of England ; and yer at the 
the ſame time own myſelf an occafional conformift. Bur if 
my lords the biſhops will weaken their own cauſe, ſo far as 
to give up the two great points of epiſcopal ordination and 


roads good, and their horſes in heart, he was of opinion, they ought to jog on, 
and not take up, till they got home. | 
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confirmation; if they will approve and ratify the act for ſe- 
curing the preſbyterian church- government in Scotland, as 
the true proteſtant religion and purity of worſhip ; they give 
up that, which has been contended for between them and 
the preſbyterians this thirty years, and, which I will under- 
take to prove to my lords the biſhops, has been detended by 
the greateſt and learnedeſt men in the church of England. 
I hope, when it is proper, my lords will pleaſe to give ſome 
light to one, who defires inſtruction, that I may not 1gno- 
rantly do any thing to their prejudice in this matter, 

© There is anotherreaſon why I am againſt this union, 
becauſe I cannot think it an entire union, The exempring 
articles, I mean the twentieth article, whereby heritable 
offices and ſuperiorities are reſerved ; and allo the one and 
twentieth ; both which Oliver, by an act of ſtate was ſo wile 
as to aboliſh ; eſpecially their act for ſecuring their preſby- 
terian church-government and general aflemblies, ſeem to 
me like thoſe little clouds, in a warm calm ſummer's day, 
that are generally the ſeeds and attractives of aproaching tem- 
peſt and thunder. I the rather take notice of theſe, becauſe, 
though the articles of union are ratified by the Scots parlia- 
ment, yet the bulk and body of that nation ſeem to be againſt 
them. Have not the murmurs of the people there been ſo 
loud, as to fill the whole nation? And fo bold too, as to reach 
even to the doors of the parliament ? Has not the parliament 
itſelf thought fit to ſuſpend their beloved clauſe in their act 
of ſecurity, for arming their pcople during the ſeſſion? Nay, 
has not the government, by advice of parliament, ſet out a 
proclamation, which I have here in my own hand, pardoning 
all ſlaughter, blood-ſhed, maiming, &c. that is committed 
upon any, who are found in any tumults there, and diſ— 
charging all proſecution for the future ? I do not mention 
this to find fault with any thing, that is done in Scotland, but 
only to ſhew to your lordſhips, that when ſuch an unuſual 
proclamation as this is ſet out by advice of parliament, and 
cannot ſtay the forms of a law; when we know, that, upon 
extraordinary occaſions, a bill may be read three times in one 
day; ſure, my lords, it ſhews a great ferment, that requires 
ſo very ſpeedy an application. Atter all, has not what we de- 
fire, I mean their being upon the ſame foot of ſucceſſion with 
us, being offered without this union? In ſhort, my lords, I 
think an incorporating union one of the moit dangerous ex— 
periments to both nations; in which, if we happen to be 
miſtaken, however we may think of curing thivgs hercafter, 
the error is irretrievable. 

% My lords, this is the 1:!t time, that I believe I ſhall 
ever trouble your lordſhips in an Englith paihament : give 
me leave therefore to ſay but one word. 

„ In king Charles the tifl's time the cavaliers were the 
perſons, that ventured their lives, and loſt their eftates to 
ſave him. And, in king Charles the ſecond's time, they were 
forgot and left ſtarving. At the reftoration the preſbyterians 
were as zealous {or that as any men whatever, and none more 
perſecuted all his reign, Towards the later end of that reign, 
the bifhops threw out the bill of excluſion, and king James 
pur them into the tower. At the revolution, the London- 
derry men, &c, were the perions, that made the firſt and 
nobleſt ſtop to king James in Ireland; and I myſelf have 
ſed ſome of chem at my own table, when they were ſtarving 
with the greateſt commendations and promiſes in their 
pockets, which I have ſeen under king William's own hand. 
In the 1:{t reign every body knows, who they were that made 
their moſt conſtant court at St. James's ; and we ſee in what 
favour they are at preſent. 

No there is a great deal of zeal in this union. I wiſh, 
from my zcal, that the advantages may attend it of tran- 
quillity and ſecurity, power, peace, and plenty, as is intended 
by it. But yet it is poſhble men may be miſtaken, I will 
not ſay they will ever repent of it; but I will rake leave to 
ſay what has been formerly ſaid in this place, That what 
has been may be.” 


It may here be oblerved, that to all the objections, that 
were offered againſt the union, this general anſwer was made, 
that ſo great a thing, as the wniting the whole iſland into one 
government, could not be compalled but with ſome incon- 
veniences : But, if the advantage of ſafety and union was 
greater than thoſe inconvenicnces, then a leſſer evil muſt be 
ſubmirted to. 

The debate being over, the queſtion was put, Whether the 
conſideration of the firſt article of the treaty of union ſhould 
be poſtponed till after the other articles had been examined? 
But it was carried in the negative by a majority of ſeventy- 


two voices againſt twenty-two ; and fo the firſt fix articles 
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were read and approved, and the confideration of he. 

adjourned to the 19th of February, when the lord Nong * 
Grey, obſerved, with relation to the ninth article * 
ſinall and unequal proportion, which Scotland was to ,. * 
the land-tax ; urging that Wales, as poor a coun; 
whit as that, and of a much leſs extent, paid to the 
much again, and yet ſent not much more than 
number of repreſentatives in parliament, which were grant 
to Scotland; and for that reaſon, his lordſhip ſaid he cn 
not agree to this article.“ He was anſwered by lord An 
fax, © That the number of repreſentatives was ng rae 
go by, fince there was the county of Cornwall in En * 
that paid not near ſo much towards the land- tax as = J 
Glouceſter, and yet ſent almoſt five times as many men 
to parliament as the other did. That it was very trye. .. 
quota of Scotland was very ſmall and unequal, in 8 
pariſon to what was paid in England; but that the Enel 
commiſſioners could not induce the Scots ones to 3 oY 
any more, upon account of ſeveral impoſſibilities on then 
ſide. That we could not expect to reap the like advan 2 


of every article ot the treaty ; and that, if they Wy. 
better of us in ſome few, we were infinitely recompenſad hy 
the many advantages, which did accrue to us from 

whole.” Here again the houſe divided on this ac 
there being ſeventy for it, and twenty-three apoinſt it * 
lo, having run over the four following articies, the al 
deration of the reit was further adjourned to the 21 
February, when (the queen being preſent) the debate chiche 
ran upon the fiiteenth article. The earl of Nat nels 
obſerved, that it confified of tuo parts, a certain grant « 
money, and the application thereof, in reference to Which 
he ſaid, That it was highly untcaſonable, that the $ 

who were by the treaty let into all the branches dt 
trade, and paid ſo little towards the ſupport of the gorem— 
ment, and of a moſt expenſive and bloody war, uon 
moreover have an equivalent of three-hundred and nintr. 
eight thouſand and eighty-five thouſand pounds given then 
tor coming into this treaty. His lordthip inſiſted mu 


upon that argument, and took notice, as to the dilpoal of 
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this equivalent, that part of it, which was to be given tg 
the Darien company, was ſo ordered, as that it might be 
ſwallowed up by a fe perſons, without any particular regard 
to the indemnifying every private ſufferer in that unhapoy 
enterprize.” The lord Hallitax anſwered, “ That this quis 
valent could not be looked upon as a gift, but as an actual 
purchaſe of the Scots revenue and cuſioms, which, by this 
union, were to be applied to the payment of the debts on 
England ; and that they were no more gainers by it, thin the 
Engliſh. were by the tale of annuities at fifteen or fixteen 
years purcbaſe. That as to the diſpoſal of the money, it 
being their own, it was but reaſonable they ſhould have the 
überty of applying the tame, as they thought molt conve- 
nient, the Engliſh commiſſionets being no ways concerned 
thetein, whole care neverthelets, and great prudence had 
been ſuch, that they made proviſion it ſhould not be dil 
poled of but by certain commilſſoners, who ſhould be ze. 
countable for the ſame to the parliament of Great Britain.” 
Then their lordſhips proceeded as far as the ninercen'h att 
cle, and ſo adjourned to the 24th of February, (the queen 
being likewiſe preſent) the lord Thaner, on the twentieta 
article, acquainted their lordſhips, * That, himſelt having 
an heritabie office here in England, by being perpetuil 
therift of the county of Weitmoiland, he ſhould be gd, 
with their lordſhips leave, to have the opinion of the ange 
about the preſervation of that his right, there being 09 
proviſion made in this article tor heruable offices in Lag land. 
The lord chamberlain teconded him in that motion, g, 
«© He had the honour likewiſe of having ſuch an herita® 
office, about the prefcrvation whereot he had the very 14% 
doubts and ſcruples with the noble peer, who {poke [3k 
Whereupon it was agreed, that the judges ſhould dase 
their opinion about it, which they did, and their 2086» 
were much the ſame with what they had declared 10 5 
houſe to be their opinion with reſpect to the firſt artis“, 
The earl of Rocheſter, after reading the twenty che 
article, declared, ** That be looked upon mit as incongtruols, 
contradictory to, and inconſiſtent with itſelf, That ther 
were fixteen peers to be returned to the houſe of lords, 
parliament of Great-B:irain, who were peers and no 48 
That, being all peers by right of inheritance, they le 
nevertheleſs, made here elective, which he took to be „ 
velting them of their peerage ; becauſe, not being ap 
being always elected to every parliament of Great- 9ritally 
they conſequently muſt Wſe, when left out, the 


benefit ol 
ſilting 


rr 0 
0 wing in parliament, which was ever deemed an inſeparable 

Lt of the pecrage. The reſt of the nobility ot Scot- 

ad, to the number of above a hundred, were thereby 

Wnifeſtly injured ; and that, for his part, he wondered 

Wy much, how the Scots came to accept ot ſuch unreaſon- 

þ ble conditions; or how their lordſhips could entertain the 

Pooghts of permitting luch peers by election to ſit among 

em.“ The lords Nottingham, North and Grey, and 

Fernſey very much inforced this topic, adding, “ That, as 
* migat very well ſuppoſe, that thoſe Scots peers would 
. (ach, as were addicted to the Kirk, it might prove of 

W.1gcrous conſequence to the church f England.” The 
Wl of Warton replied, © I hat, though they were ell never 
much of the kirk party, yet there was no reaſon to fear, 
t they would allo be very well dilpoſed for the church of 
Feeland, and ſtand up in its defence on all occaſions, ſince 
Shore were even ſome fitting, among, their lordſhips, who 
Jould venture their lives for the church of England, an! yet 
olv declared themſelves to be at the fame time occaſional 
Tofocmiſts.“ The lord Haverſham, rightly judging, that 
Ne was hinted at by the earl, ſtood up to inform the houle, 
chat he underſtood by an occatonal conformiſt, in which 
Erplanation he appeared ſome what embarraſled ; {or alter 
Ning made a long encomium on the cpifcopal order, w hich 
e took to be the beſt and moſt conformable to primitive chriſ- 
Iinitr, he gave no leſs commendations ito all the proteſtant 
Ehurches abroad, and to the kirk of Scotland itſelt in parti- 
kular, which, he ſaid was a true proteſtant church.“ The 
Wbiſho7 of Bath and Wells declared, That, for his part, he 
Pas altogether againſt this union, though he could wiſh 
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to inſue upon it, would, by this time have had their coufte. 
Hat he could no better compare it, than to the mixing 
Rogether ſtrong liquors of a contrary nature in one and the 
Kine veſſel, which would go nigh being burſt aſunder by 
Itheir furious fermentation : that their bench was always 
Ireckoned the dead weight of the houſe ; but that the ſixteen 
Scots peers, being admitted to fit therein, would more 
Jeftetually be ſo, eſpecially in any future debates reliting to 
Ithe church, towards which they could vo ways be ſoppoſed 
Ito be well- affected 5 and therefore he was hunibly of opinion, 
Ichat ſome proviſion might be made for debarring them of 
[their votes in any church- matter, that ſhould hereatrer come 
[a agitation.“ To all this, and much more that was all-dgecd 
01 account of the danger of the church, when fo many 
votes of perſons tied to preibytery were admitted ta a ſhare 
in the legiſlature, it was anſwcred by the lords Sommers, 
Hillifax, and others, that the chief dangers, the church 
was in, were from France and from popery . ſo that what- 
loever ſecured us from theſe, delivered us from our juſteſt 
tears. Scotland lay on the weakeſt file of England, where 
could not be defended, but by an army: the coalerics on 
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e dulent to every one of the twenty-ſiwo reſolutions. 

Granville, Haverſham, Staweell. 


chſſent to the ſour laſt reſolutions, having not been preſent at the piling 
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Geo. Bath and Wells. 


diſſent to every one of the twenty-five reſolutions, except the ſecond. 
Beaufort. 
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J diffen to the firſt, fourth, ſifth, fixth, ninth, fifteenth, eighteenth, 
er Melly Wrenty-firtt, twenty-ſecond, and twenty-fiith retolutions, 


Abingdon, 
Diſſentient? To the ninth reſolution. 


Becauſe we humbly conceive the ſum of forty-cight thouſand pounds, to 
2 charged on the Kingdom of Scotland, as the quota of Scotland, tor a land- 
Cs not proportionable to the four {wilings aid granted by the parliament 
 ="g14nd ; but if, by reaſon of the preſent circumſtances of the kingdom, 
„ Migat have been thought it was not to bear a greater proportion at this 
A boo We cannot but think it unequal to this kingdom, that it tould 
AC that Whenever the tour ſhillings aid ſhall he enacted by the parlia- 
| Ap 3 to be railed on land in England, that the forty-eight 
b ooo Was „ now raiſed on Scotland, ſhall never be increaſed in time 
* n a the trade of that kingdom thould be rar improved, 
Prob;bil [uentiy the value of their land proportionably rai/ed, which, in all 
, it muſt do, when this union ſhall have taken effect. 

North and Grey, Rocheſter, Howard, Leigh, Guilford, 


Diſſentient* To the fiftcenth reſolution, 

Lr humbly conceive nothing could have been more equal on this 
burdeneq with 67.90 than that neither of the kingdoms ſhould have been 
it propoſil bes a _ of the other, contracted before the union; ors r 
ken place, ogy we find once made in the minutes ot the treaty, bac 
dues of the k; e would have been an occalion to have employed the reve- 

ngdom of Scotland towards the payment of the debts of Eng- 
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the Tine lay expoſed for ſeveral miles, and could not be pre- 
ſerved, but at a great charge, and with a great force: If a 
war ſhould fall out between the two nations, and if Scotland 
ſhould be conquered, yet, even in that caſe, it muſt be 
united to England, or kept under by an army: The danger 
of keeping up a flanding force, in the hands of any prince, 
aud to be motelled by him (who might engage the Scotch 
to join with that ariny and turn upon England) was viſible : 
and any union aſter that would look like a force, and fo could 
not be laſting ; whereas all now was voluntary. As for 
church-mattcrs, there had been ſuch violence uſed by all 
ſies in their turns, that none of them could reproach the 
others much, without having it returned upon them too 
juſtly, A fotter management would lay thoſe heats, and 
bring men to a better temper : the cantons of Switzerland, 
though very Zealous in their diflerent religions, yet were 
united in one general body: The dyet of Germany was come 
poted of men of three different religions: So that ſeveral 
conſſitutions of the churches might be put under one legiſ— 
lature; and, if there was a danger of either fide, it was muc 

more likely that five hundred and thirteen would be too 
bard for forty-five, than that forty-five would maler five 
hundred and thirtzen ; eſpecially when the crown was on their 
ile: And there were twenty-ſix biſhops in the houſe of 
lords, to outweigh the fixteen votes from Scotland. The 
debate being over, the twenty-ſecond article was approved 
by a majority of ſeventy-one votes againſt twenty-two ; and 
the remaining articles were likewife approved. Upon the 
then reading the laſt, the earl of Abingdon moved, that 
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the judges opinion might be aſked, what laws would be re- 


pealed by this union, and what would remain in force; but 
that motion was rejected, Then the carl of Nottingham 
{t50d vp, and begged their lord hips pardon ** for having 
troubled them alnolt ro every article, excuſing himſelt, 
by urging, that they were ſuch material objections occur! 
to him, as in con{cience he thought himſelf obhged to lay 
before tne houſe, That as fir John Maynard made this com- 
pliment to the late king at the revolution, © That, having 
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buried, uon account ot his great age, all his COntemnge 
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raries in Welminker-hall, he was afraid, if his mazjcity 

hai not come in that very juncture of time, he might have 
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likewife outlived the very laws themfſciy es; ſo, if this union 
hd mole ot he hat 1 Fate. ) 

lid pals, as he had no rcaſon to doubt but it would moſt 
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the dire effects, which might probably infue from ſuch an 
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INCOrDOTat ng Union, Three davs af i T, ine biſnop t Sarum 
reported o the houte of lords the reſolutions Oo! (h. ir grand 
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committee, approving the treaty of union, which were agreed 
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to by a great noetit) 3 bit leveral ers entered their Pro- 
teſts, fome against all, others, againſt ſome ot the ar- 
1 . 
t1C:cs * 
Ind ; thoſe revenues might have been {triftly appropriated- to the debts of 
the kingdom, and 10 any other uſes within themielves, as ſhould have been 
judged requiſte ; and there would have been no need of an equivalent of 
very near tour huncted thoutand pounds to be raited on England, within 
this vear, for the purchate: of thoſe revennes in Scotland, which, however 
it may prove. to be but à renſonable bargain, upon a ſttict calculation, there 
does not ſeem to have bech a neceifity quit now to have raiſed ſo great a 
ſum, when this Kingdom is already burdened with to vaſt ones for neceffary 
charges of the war, 
- 1 1 * * 1 . 
Rocheſter, Not! and Grey, Guilford, Leigh, 


Diſſentient' To the twenty-ſecond reſolut ion. 


Becauſe we humbly conceive, in the fixft place, that the number of ſixteen 
peers of Scotland is too great a proportion to be added to the peers of Eng- 
land, who very rarely conſiſt of more than an hundred attending lords in 
any one ſeſſion of parliament; and, tor that reaſon, we humbly. apprehend, 
ſuch a number as fixteen may have a great ſway in the reſolutions of this 
houſe, of which the conſequence cannot now be forſeen. 

In the ſecond place, we conceive the lords of Scotland, who by virtue of 
this treaty, ate to fit in this houſe, being not qualified as the peers of 
England are, mutt {after a diminution of their dignity to fit here on ſo dif- 
ferent foundations, their right of fitting here depending entirely on an elec 
tion, and thut from time to time during the continnance of one parliatuent 
only; and, at the fame time, we are munbly of opinion, that the peers 
of England, who fit here by creation from the crown, and have a right of 
ſo doing in themſelves for their heirs by that creation for ever, may find 
it an alteration in their coniiitution, to have lords added to their ime 
ber, to-fit and vote in all matters brought before a parkament, who have 
not the ſame (right) of their ſeats in parliament, as the peers of England 
have. 

Buckingham, North and Grey, Leigh, Rocheſter, Guildford. 


We diſſent to the reſolution of paſſing the laſt article, becauſe, there 
being no enumeration of what laws are to be repealed, it is conceived 
too great a latitude of conſtruction thereupon is left to the judges, _ 

Abingdon, Leigh, Noith and Grey, Guilford, 


The 
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The ſeveral articles of the union being thus agreed to by 
both houſes, a bill was ordered to be brought in to enact ir, 
which was prepared by fir Simon Harcourt, the ſolicitor— 
general, with ſo particular a contrivance, as to cut off all 
debates. The preamble was a recital of the articles, as they 
paſſed in Scotland, together with the acts made in both 
parliaments for the ſecurity of their ſeveral churches ; and in 
concluſion there came one enacting clauſe, ratifying all. 
This put thoſe upon great difhculties, who had reſolved to 
object to ſeveral articles, and to inſiſt on demanding ſome 
alterations in them : they could not object to the recital, it 
being merely matter of fact; and they had not ſtrength 
enough to oppoſe the general enacting clauſe; nor was it eaſy 
to come at particulars, and to offer proviſo's relating to 
them. The matter was carried on with ſuch zeal, that it 
paſſed the houſe of commons, before thoſe who intended 
to oppoſe it had recovered themſelves out of the ſurpriſe, 
under which the form, it was drawn in had put them. 
The bill was carried there by a majority of two hundred 
and ſeventy-four voices againſt a hundred and fixty, who were 
for rejecting it f. The bill was on the firſt of March, car- 
ried by Mr. Spencer Compton to the houſe of lords, who 
gave it a quick diſpatch but, upon the third reading, the 
lord North and Grey offered a rider to be added to it, im- 
porting, * That nothing, in this ratification contained, 
ſhould be conſtrued to extend to an approbation or ac- 
knowledgement of the truth of the preſbyterian way of wor- 
ſhip, or allowing the religion of the church of Scotland to 
be what it was ſtiled, the true proteſtant religion.” After 
a debate, the queſtion was put, Whether the rider ſhould 
be read a ſecond time, and it was carried in the negative by 
fifty-five voices againſt twenty-nine; upon which ſeveral 
lords entered their diſſent 23. Then the queſtion being pur, 
Whether this bill ſhould paſs? It was refolved in the af— 
ſirmative by a great majority; but ſeveral peers entered their 
proteſis againſt it l. 

When the queen came to the houſe of lords to paſs 
the union-biil, the made the following ſpeech to both 
houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


6 J is with the greateſt ſatisfaction, that I have given 
my affent to a bill for uniting England and Scotland 
into one kingdom. 

I conſider this union as a matter of the greateſt import- 
ance to the wealth, ſtrength, and ſafety of the whole ifland ; 
and, at the ſame time, as a work of ſo much difficulty and 
nicety in its own nature, that till now all attempts which 
have been made towards it, in the courſe of above a hundred 
years, have proved ineffectual; and therefore I make no 
doubt, but it will be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter, 
to the honour of thoſe who have been inſtrumental in bring- 
ing it to ſuch a happy concluſion. 

I defire and expect from all my ſubjects of both na- 
tions, that from henceforth they act with all poſſible reſpect 
and Kindneſs to one another, that ſo it may appear to all 
the world, they have hearts diſpoſed to become one peo- 
ple. | 

* This will be a great pleaſure to me, and will make us 
all quickly ſenfible of the good effects of this union. 

* And I cannot bur look upon it as a peculiar happineſs, 
that in my reign ſo full proviſion is made for the peace and 
quiet of my people, and for the ſecurity of our religion, by 


On the 22d of February, upon Mr. Bromley's motion, the commons 
ordered, © That it be an inſtruction to the committee of the whole houſe, to 
whom the bill for an union between the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land was committed, that they might receive a clauſe that the two univer- 
fities of this kingdom might continue for ever, as they are now by law 
eſtabliſhed,” But a motion being made, and the queſtion put, “ That it 
be another inſtruction to the committee, that they might receive a clauſe to 
make the like provilion, that the ſubjects of this kingdom ſhould be for ever 
free of any oath, teſt, or ſubſciiption within this kingdom, contrary to, or 
inconſiſtent with, the tiue proteſtant religion, government, worſhip, and 
cliſcipline of the church of England, as now by law eſtabliſhed, as was al- 
ready provided for the ſubjects of Scotland, with reſpect to their preſbyte- 
rian government ;” it paſſed in the negative. The ſame day fir Roger 
Moſtyn moved, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the ſaid bill, in favour of 
the convocation of the clergy, as part of the conſtitution ; which aſſertion and 
motion were both exploded, But, the parliament of Scotland having in- 
ſerted in the articles of union ſeveral clauſes for drawbacks and allowances 
upon divers commodities of the growth of that kingdom, which might put 
the Engliſh traders upon an unequal foot with the Scots, the commons of 
England took that matter into their conſideration ; and, in a committee of 
the whole houſe came to ſeveral reſolutions for allowing drawbacks on Eng- 
liſh ſalt, white herrings, beef, pork, oatmeal, and grain, called Bear alias 
Big, exported from England and Wales: Which reſolutions were, on the 


to firm an eſtabliſhmont of the proteſtant ſucceſſion throus 
out Great-Britain, 805 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


& I take this occafion to remind you of making ef«q,, 
proviſion for the payment of the equivalent to Scotland 
within the time appointed by the act; and I am perſyacyy 
you will ſhew as much readineſs in this particular, 4s 50 


have done in all the parts of this great work, bs 


My lords and gentlemen, 


*© The ſeaſon of the year being now pretty far advances 
I hope you will continue the ſame zeal, which appeared 
throughout this ſeſſion, in diſpatching what yet remains un. 
finiſhed of the public buſineſs before you.” ; 


Thus this great defign, ſo long wiſhed and laboured for iv 
vain, was begun and happily ended within the compaſs of 
nine months. The union was to commence the firſt of Min 
and, till that time, the two kingdoms were {till diſtinct, am 
their two parliaments continued to fit. Bis 


The act of union was no fooner paſſed, but an ill uſe ws Frar 
intended to be made of it. he cuſtoms of Scotland were RHO) 
then in a farm, and the farmers were the creatures of the Itct 
miniſtry, ſome of whom, as we believed, wee ſharers with bri'c 
them: It was vifible, that ſince there was to be a free trade det 
opened between Scotland and England, after the firſt of May, an 
and ſince the duties in Scotland, laid on trade, were much Pad 


lower than in England, that there would be a gtcat . 7. an. 
tation into Scotland, on the proſpe&t of the advantage hr ee 
might be made by ſending it into England. Upon lauch nn Wiſh: 
emergency, it was reaſonable to break the farm, as hid 
been ordinarily done upon tefs reaſon, and to take the cul. 
toms into a new management, that ſo the gain co be mae 
in the interval, might go to the public, and not be eſt in Nat 
private hands; but the leaſe was continued in favour of the ſhe | 


farmers. They were men of no intereſt of their own, ſo it Pext 


was not doubted, but that there was a lecret pt ctice in Pelol 
the caſe. Upon the view of the gain to be made by ſuch en ban 
importation, it was underſtood, that orders were ſeut w ore 
Holland, and other places, to buy up wine, brandy, and n. 
other merchandize. And another notorious fraud was de- et. 
ſigned by ſome in England; who, becauſe of the great o th 
drawback that was allowed for tobacco and other plant :t10n- ie. 
commodities, when exported, were ſending great quantitie ever 


to Scotland, on defign to bring them back after the fit pub] 
of May, that ſo they might ſell them free of that duty. ban 
A bill was therefore offered to the commons, for preventing as 
theſe fraudulent practices. When this. bill was read the Tag! 
third time, Mr. Secretary Harley propoſed the adding an0- 0th 
ther clauſe, namely, that all goods, that were carrie into Ger | 
Scotland, after the firſt of February (unleſs it were by the me 
natural-born ſubjects of that kingdom inhabiting it) «mn cate Fepor 
they were imported into England after the firſt of Mu, on 
ſhould be liable to the Englith duties; and of this, the provt ſor tl 
was to lie on the importer : This angered all the Scots, no ou! 
raiſed a great clamour upon it, and ſaid, the union uses, 
broke by it; and that ſuch a proceeding would have very Win; 
ill! effects in Scotland. But the houſe of commons wele 19 Cauſe 
alarmed with the news of a vaſt importation, which was ag bt th 
gravated far beyond the truth, and by which they conti, dente 
| pffere 

lered me 


27th of February, reported to the houſe, agreed to, and a bill ors 
be brought in, which received the royal aſſent. lolo 
8 Diſſentient' 1 
Beaufort, Buckingham, North and Grey, Angleſea, Winchelſen, No 
ampton, Abingdon, Nottingham, Scaridale, George BAN = 
Wells, Thanet, Granville, Stawell, Guernſey, VW eymoutt 1 
ford, Leigh. | 


n Diſſentient' Sa 
Nottingham, Angleſea, Thanet, Winchelſea, Northampton, ve" 
Weymouth, Guernſcy. 


M. 


nt, 20 
Becauſe the conſtitution of this Kingdom has been fo very excellent : : 
therefore juſtly applauded by all our neighbours, for fo many NS wok 
wie cannot conceive it prudent now to change it, and to venture eee 
alterations made by this bill, ſome of them eſpecially being 0! _ 0 
that, as the inconvenience and danger of them (in our humble of; * 
is already but too obvious, we Uink it more proper and deceit ” 5 ling 0 
tering further into the particular apprehenſion we have from the pil 
this law. i zh 
Beauford, Buckingham, Stawell, Guilford, Granville, Leis“. ; 
6vy 
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t the trade of England would greatly ſuffer, at leaſt 

+ 4 year or two, that they paſſed the bill, and ſent it to 
, where it was rejected; for it appeared plainly to 
E. that this was an infraction of ſome of the articles of 
- weary, It was ſuggeſted, that a receſs for ſome days 
: - gecellaty, that ſo the Commons might have an oppor- 
2 to prepare a bill, prohibiting all goods from being 
3 to England, that had been ſent out, only in order 
3 che merchants might have the drawback allowed. Ac- 
Lordingly, the queen came to the houſe of peers on the 8th 
L; April, and prorogued the parliament to the 14th of that 


da, tha 


$ 


| nonth. 0 . 
* parliament being met again on that day, the queen 


me to the houſe of lords, and made a ſhort ſpeech to both 
© uſes, importing,“ That ſhe was willing to give them an 


Tooottunity of coming together again, to conſider, it any 
4M could properly be done to prevent the inconveniences, 
5 


b might happen to trade, by too great an interval between 
le riſing of the parliament and the firſt of May; and that 
Ine need not add, that whatever was to be done of that kind, 
Kould require to be diſpatched in a little time.“ The com- 
Bons. who were more inflamed than before, being returned 
Io their houſe, received and read a petition of the merchants 
Loncerned in the importation of wines and brandy from Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, and of other goods from Holland, &c. 
Complaining, * That great quantities of French wines, bran- 
Is, filks, prunes, roſin, &c. of the growth and product of 
France; whalebone, linen, drugs, coffee, ſpices, &c. from 
we &1.11and and from France; were directly brought, and more 
| b-rende! to be imported into the kingdom of Scotland, in 
er to be brought thence and imported into England, atter 
Ie ſeſt of May, to avoid the Engliſh duties, to the great 
L.imcnt and loſs of ſome, and the utter ruin of others, who 
dad imported, and were importing into England the like 
ommodities from Spain, Portugal, Italy and Holland, pay- 
hg the high duties upon them; which commodities had 
dan chicfly purchaſed abroad with the woolen manufac- 
&urcs, corn, and other products of England; and praying 
hu the houſe would prevent the importation of theſe goods, 
Which would be a great damage, not only to the petitioners, 
But to her Majeſty's cuſtoms ; or otherwiſe ſo to provide for 
(he petitioners relief, as the houſe ſhould think fit.“ The 
text day the commons, in a committee of the whole houſe, 
Gclolved, firſt, That the importation of goods and mer- 
Kehandizes of the growth and produce of France, and other 
it 10 vre'en parts, into Scotland, in order to be brought from 
and mice into England, after the firſt of May, and with in- 
de- non to avoid the payment of the Engliſh duties, would be 
great 0 the damage and ruin of fair traders, to the prejudice of 
tion- ne manufactures of England, a great loſs to her Majeſty's 
titics renue of the cuſtoms, and a very great detriment to the 
- firlt ble. Secondly, That the exporting of goods and mer- 
duty. enzes from England into Scotland that are intitled to a 
ting Fras back, with intention to bring the ſame back again into 
d the Eagland after the firſt of May, was a moſt notorious fraud, 
ano- 0 the damage and ruin of fair traders, to the great loſs of 
| into det majeſty's revenues of the cuſtoms, and a very great de- 
y the ment to the public.” Theſe reſolutions being immediately 
n cal Feported and agreed to, a bill was ordered te be brought in 
Þpon the ſame ; which, being was paſſed, ſent to the lords 
or their concurrence. But it being apprehended, that this 
P'ou'd give offence to the Scots; and the molt eminent law- 
ders, who were conſulted about it, not agreeing in their 
P/mions, the court thought fit to let it fall; the rather, be- 
Cult the firſt of May was near at hand, and that the practices 
bt the fraudulent traders had, in great meaſure, been pre- 
Pented by the terror of the intended law, and the clauſe 
Plicred by Mr. Harley. And, therefore, the queen came to 
e nouſe of peers on the 24th of April, and made the 
Ivlowing ſpeech to both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


1 [ Return you my hearty thanks for the great zeal and 
1 afteCtion, which you have ſhewn for my ſervice and 
dee public good, in the feveral affairs, which have been before 
Ou, eſpecially in that of the union of Scotland, which, 1 
dubt not, will prove a laſting bleſſing to this iſland. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


© 1am 


br thank you in particular for the great diſpatch 


ve made, in providing the largeſt and moſt effectua 
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ſopplies, that have ever been given to the crown for the 
current ſervice, in any one ſeſſion of parliament. I a very 


much concerned, the public occaſions require the ratung 
of ſuch great ſums from my people. TI will take care they 
ſhall be applied to the uſes for which they were given; and 
I hope, by God's bleſſing, we may obtain advantages from 
them, anſwerable to ſo great an expence, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© It is proper for me, before we part, to communicate to 
you, that I think it expedient, that the lords of parliament of 
England, and commons of the preſent parliament of England, 
ſhould be the members of the reſpective houſes of the firſt 
parliament of Great-Britain, for, and on the part of Eng- 
land: and therefore I intend, within the time limited, to 
publiſh a proclamation for that purpoſe, purſuant to the 
power given me by the acts of parliaments of both kingdoms, 
ratifying the treaty of union. And, after we have ſo fully 
compleated this great work, I affure myſelf, that, when you 
return to your ſeveral countries, you will omit no opportunity 
of making my ſubjects lenfible of the ſecurity, and the other 
great and laſting benefits, they may reatonably expect from 
this happy union. 

„ 'This will conduce very much to make it prove ſo, and 
be a good preparation to the ſucceſs of our next meeting; 
when, I hope, we ſhall all join our fincere and hearty endea- 
vours to promote the weltare and proſperity of Great 
Britain.“ 

After this ſpeech, the lord-keeper prorogued the parlia— 
ment to the zoth of April 1707. 


Thus this remarkable ſeſſion came to a happy concluſion, 
after having finiſhed the great tranſaction of the union, on 
which it may not be 1umproper to make the foll»wing obſer- 
vations. It is certain, the defign on Darien the great charge 
it put Scotland to, and the total miſcarriage of that project, 
made the trading part of that Kingdom ſce the impoſſibility 
of undertaking any great cefign in trade; and this made them 
the more ready to concur in carrying on the union. The 
wiſer men of that nation had obſerved long, that Scotland 
lay at the mercy of the miniſtry, and that every new ſet of 
miniſters made uſe of their power to enrich themſelves and 
their creatures at the coſt of the public; that the judges be- 
ing made by them were 1n ſuch a dependance, that, fince 
there are no juries allowed in Scotland in civil matters, the 
whole property of the Kingdom was in their hands, and by 
their means in the hands of the miniſters. They had alſo 
obſerved, how ine ffectual it had been to complain of them at 
court. It put thoſe, who ventured on it, to a vaſt charge, 
to no other purpoſe, but to expoſe them the more to the fury 
of the miniſtry. The poor noblemen and the poor boroughs 
made a great majority in their parliament, and were eafily to 
be purchaſed by the court. They ſaw therefore no hopes of 
a remedy for ſuch a miſchief, but by an incorporating union 
with' England. Theſe thoughts were much quickened, by 
the proſpect of recovering what they had loſt in that ill- con- 
certed undertaking of Darien ; and this was ſo univerſal and ſo 
operative, that the defign on Darien, which the J:cobites had 
ſet on foot and proſecuted with ſo much fury, and with bad 
intentions, did now engage many to promote the union, who, 
without that confideration, would have been at leaſt neutral, 
if not backward in it. The court was engaged to promote 
the union, on account of the act of ſecurity paſſed in the year 
1704, which was imputed chiefly to the lord-treafurer, 
Threatenings of impeaching him for adviſing it had often 
been let fall; and, upon that, his enemies had ſet their chief 
hopes of overthrowing him; for, though no proof could be 
brought of his counſel in it, yet it was not doubted, but that 
his advice had determined the queen to paſs it. An impeach- 
ment was a word of an odious found, which would engage a 

arty againſt him, and diſorder a ſeſſion of parliament ; and 
the leaſt ill effect it might have, would be to oblige him to 
withdraw from buſineſs, which was chiefly aimed at. The 
queen was very ſenſible, that his managing the great truſt he 
was in, inthe manner he did, made all the reſt of her govern- 
ment both ſafe and eaſy to her; and therefore ſhe ſpared no 
pains to bring this about, and it was believed ſhe was at no 
1mall coſt to compals it; for thoſe of Scotland had learned 
from England to ſet a price upon their votes, and expected 
to be well paid for them. The lord-treaſurer likewiſe exerted 
himſelf in this matter with an activity and zeal, that ſeemed 
not to be in his nature; and indeed, all the application, with 
which the court purſued this affair, was neceſſary to maſter 
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the oppoſition and difficulties, which ſprang up in the pro- 
greſs of it. That, which completed all, was the low ſtate 
to which the affairs of France were reduced. That kingdom 
could ſpare neither men nor money to ſupport their party, 
which otherwiſe they would undoubtedly have done. They 
bad, in imitation of the Exchequer notes here in England, 
given out mint-bills to a great value; ſome ſaid two hundred 
millions of livres. Theſe were ordered to be taken by the 
ſubjects in all payments, as money to the full value, but 
were not to be received in payments of the King's taxes. 
This put them under a great diſcredit, and the tund created 
for repaying them, not being thought a good one, they had 
ſunk ſeventy per cent. This occaſioned an inexpreſuble diſ- 
order in all payments, and in the whole commerce of France. 
All the methods, that were propoſed for raiſing their credit, 
had proved ineffectual; for they remained, after all, at the 
diſcount of fifty-cight per cent. A court, in this diſtreſs, 
was not in a condition to ſpare much to ſupport ſuch an in- 
conſiderable intereſt, as they eſtcemed their party in Scot- 
land; who therefore had not the aſſiſtance, which they pro- 
miſed themſelves from thence. The conjuncture of theſe 
various incidents, which brought this great work to a happy 
concluſion, was ſo remarkable, that the laying them all in one 
view will, it is hoped, not be thought an impertinent di— 
greſſion. 

The parliament being at an end, the queen, by virtue of a 
clauſe in the act of union, and purſuant to her promiſe in her 
ſpeech, revived it by a proclamation of the 29th of April, 
and, by another of June 5, declared her pleaſure for holding 
the firſt parliament of Great-Britain on the 224 of October, 
Upon this, many of the Scotch lords came to London, and 
were very well received. Montroſs and Roxburgh were made 
dukes in Scotland; ſome of them were made privy-council- 
lors in England; and a commiſſhon, for a new council, was 
ſent to Scotland: There appeared ſoon two different parties 


That the proceedings in the affair of the union might not be interrupted, 
the following particulars, which happened during this icthon, were purpolely 
omitted. 

The houſe of commons addrefled the queen about reſettling the iſlunds of 

Levis and St. Chriſtophers, which had ſuffered much by the French. The 
whack came from Martinico with five men of war and twenty tloops to St. 
Chriſtophers, and made a deſcent in March 1706; being tepulied in their at- 
ack of the caſtle, they fell in among the plantations, tome of which they 
 wony and plundered the inhabitants; but the governor of Barbadoes, upon 
notice of it, ſent down a floop to the governor of St. Chriſtophers, to gc- 
quaint him there was a ftrong 1quadron of Englith men of war coming to his 
aſſiſtance ; which news being conveyed to the French had the intended effect, 
for they no ſooner heard of it, than they quitted the iſland, taking away with 
them about three hundred negroes. From thence they went to Nevis, where 
they landed their troops, and the inhabitants being overpowered by numbers 
retired to the mountains; the enemy, marching thither too, attacks them; 
they beat a parley, and a capitulation was concluded the next dav, March 24, 
by which they were to be priſoners of war, but to remain in the land, and 
procuring a like number of French priſoners, to be releaſed by way of ex- 
change, either in America or Ewope ; and, in the mean time, they were to 
be civilly uſed, and their houſes and tugar-works preferved ; but the French 
broke the capitulation in ſeveral reſpects, treating them moſt barbarouſly, 
and burning their houſes and ſugar-works, and bv tareats and ill uſage forced 
many of them to form a ſecond agreement the 6th of April, promitingthe 
enemy in fix months time to ſend to Martinico a certain number of negroes, 
or money in lieu thereof, after which they left the 1fland.' The commander 
and other officers of this ſquadron gave ſo little content to the French court by 
their conduct in this expedition, that they were put under arreſt upon their 


arrival in France. 


The marquis of Caermarthen having offered to go with a ſmall ſquadron of 
men of war to Madagaſcar, to tnppreſs the pirates there, who were become 
very troubleſome and dangerous to the navigation in thoſe parts, the con- 
mons appointed a committee to conſider that matter; and it was refolved to 

reſent an humble addreſs to her majeſty to take into her royal conſideration 
Bow the ſaid pirates might be ſuppreſſed; and another, that ſhe would be 

leaſed to ute her endeavours to recover and preſerve the ancient poſleſſions, 
trade, and fiſhery in Newfoundland. 

The French refugees, by private direction of the biſhop of Sarum, and 
ſome other perſons in power, addreſled the queen, repreſenting, That the 
proteſtaut churches of France, though ever itruggling under oppreflion, held 
formerly a conſiderable rank; and that her majeſty's. predeceflors had always 
ſuch 2 tender regard for them, as to protect and ſupport them to the utmoſt of 
their power: That the famous edict of Nantes, in tavour of the proteſtants 
ot France, was, in great meaſure, owing to the great mtereſt queen Eliza- 
beth had with king Henry the fourth of France: That king James the tir, 
her majeſty*s great-grandfather, did often interpoſe, by his ambafkadors, in 
behalf of the French retormed churches. And, that king Charles the fir ſt, 
her majeſty's grandfather, intervened as mediator in the treaty, which Lewis 
XIII. made with the Rockellers (who held the principal rank among the 
proteſtants of France) and afterwards, upon the French king's inft action of 
that treaty, begun a war with France upon that account.“ Moreover, they 
ſer forth, © That they found and accounted themſelves fo happy in living un- 
der her majeſty's gentle government, and among a nation, where they bad 
heen ſo kindly entertained, when diiven from their native country by the vio- 
lence of perſecution, that, if they had nothing but their own private intereſt 
in view, they would fit quiet and eaſy, and be contented to ſhare the felicity 
of her majefty's natural-born ſubjects ; but that the juſt concern they oaght 
to have tor their brethren, relations, and friends, who ſtill groaned in France 
under the preflure of perſecution, obliged them to lay hold on this occaſion, 
moſt humbly to heſeech her ſacred majeſty, that, when her thoughts ſhould 
be employed in ſectlingthe great concerns of Europe in a treaty of peace, her 
majeſty would graciouſly vouchſafe to take into her royal care the intereſt of 
the poor diftreiled churches of France, which having been 1 ined by; the ſu- 
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among the Scotch; ſome of them moved, that there hol Al 
neither be a diſtinct government, nor a privy-counc|| wa pl 
nued there, but that all ſhould be brought under one 10 _ 


niſtration, as the ſeveral counties in England were; th 
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the ſooner all were conſolidated, in all reſpects, imo well - 
the poſſibility of ſeparating and diſuniting them would, 
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ſooner extinguiſhed ; this was prefled with the moſt e. 
nels by thoſe, who were weary of the preſent minift; 
longed to ſee their power at an end: But the minifty, u. 
had a mind to keep up their authority, ſaid, there nas ._ 
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ceſſity of preſerving a ſhew of greatnels, and a form 9. 993 

vernment in thoſe parts, both for ſubduing the Ich . che 
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alteration of outward appearances. The court rcſo|vc4 un 
maintain the miniltry there, till the next ſeſlion of 15 eon 
ment, in which new meaſures might be taken. Thus alla bh 
were happily ſettled at home, and the firſt of May, when * 
union took place, being appointed to be obſerved as a dar 
public and general thankſgiving for the happy concluſion d 
the treaty of union, it was celebrated with a decent ſole 
nity. .Congratulatory addrefies on account of the union wes 
preſented to the queen from all parts of the kingdom, ba 
it was obſerved, that the univerſity of Oxford were filen; g, 


this occaſion, as well as the Scots, which made the adurcfſen W's 
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of Brackley in Northamptonſhire ſuggeſt, ** That attet ee 
little notice, that had hitherto been taken of the une s 
thoſe, who enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of it, at lcaſt an cad. 
valent of the advantage, they had ſome thoughts of not &. => 
ſturbing her majeſty at this time, in her great concernmeny "T7 
for the liberties of all Europe, had they not been afraid, EI, 
the malice of the world ſhould bave unjuſtly tacked them g FN 
ſome of her majeſty's miſtaken ſubjects, who, by their ſilence, ihe: 5 
in not addreſſing, had ſufficiently declared their diſlke of Won 

ERICH 


what her majeſty had owned her greateſt pleaſure and ſatu- 
faction.” 5... 

What h 
Howe\ 
ignom 
whole 


perſtitious vanity of the enemy, fo it would add to the ſolid glorv of her nx 
jeſty's reign, to be inſtrumental} in reſtoring the fame.** This addreſs having 
been preſented to the queen, on the th of April, by fone of the moſt cn 
nent perſons among the French refugees, ſhe was pleaſed to tell them, „Tus 
ſhe always had a great cumpaiiion for the unhappy circumftinces of the pets 
lecuted proteſtauts ot France; That ſhe would communicate her thougirg 


upon this matter to her allies; and ſhe hoped ſuch meatures might be takes, is dif 
as might effectually anwer the intent of their petition,” On 
On the 15th of May, Andrew de Matneoff, ambaſſador extriontezr land pi 


from the czar of Mutcovy, had a private audicnce of the queen, in which ts 
excellency delivered to her mzzefty a long letter from the czar, dated Apr 
27, containing a detail of the ſervices he had done king Auguſtus from his 
firſt election to the crown of Poland; and “ complaints of the ill treatment of 


Count 
upon 


the Ruſſian troops ſent to his athitznce ; of the impriſoning of count Patkul Ks, « 
his miniſter and general ; of king Auguſius's non-performance of the treaty dench 
made with the czar; and of his concluding a diſhonourable peace v'th the Chari 
king of Sweden, without his czaiiſh majeſty's privity ; purſuant to winch be kecurit 
had delivered up count Patkul, on pretence of his being a Swediſh deterter Edi 
contrary to the laws of nations, aud even cuſtom of the barbariags :” De and; 
firing, in the conclufion, © That her Bruannic majeſty would ute her gout que 
oilic es, to procure the liberty of the faid Patkul, or, at leaft, that be might vermm 
be uſed as his czariſhi majeſty's miniſter, and not as a ſubject of the king ot der 
Sweden; as alſo to obtain the enlargement of the other Rutkan genera! att. oflenc 
cers, and other ſubjects of Muſcovy, detained at Stockholm. As tor the tt rere 
maining of the Ruthan auxiliaties, now upon the Rhine, the czar put them ccf 
under her Britanuic majeſty's protection, and deſired, that they might coiet ppea 
into her majeſty's ſetvice, or that of her allies; or, at leaſt, he wrreated ft Celigr 
majeſty's good offices, that they might have leave to return home with fatets,” Fl 
In complunce with the czar's defire, the queen uſed her good offices 1 tzvout Odſer\ 
of count Patkul, but her interceſſion proved ineftectual, and that uttortunZs rnce 
gentleman was afterwards batbaroulſly put to death. 32 of lle 
The republic of Venice, having at laſt appointed the chevaliers £1127 Etice 
and Pitan their ambaſſadors extraordinary, to compliment the queen c vel thouy 
accefſion to the throne, their excellencies made their public entry inte Lots duke 
don, on the 19th of May, in a very magniticent manner; and hure, 0 ey, 
three days, been ſplendidly entertained at Somerſet houle, had their, pvc Rt Ws 
audience of the queen, on the 22d, at St. James's-honte, IIe ds a8 oe 
they had a private audience of her majeſty, and then returned homewith We 0 
fignior Coruaro, the Venetian ambaſſador in ordinary, continuing dale 1 Pe: 
take care of the concerns of that republic. 3 Ocho 
The government thinking fit to check the licentiouſneſs of the prete, vt Lt u 
liam Pittis, being convicted of writing a ſcandalous and editions ll, U nnd 
tuled, * The cafe of the church of England's memorial fuitly dated On, a n che 
modeſt enquiry into the grounds of thoſe prejudices, that have IA EM 
tained agauiſt it,“ was fined by the court of queen's-bench o, ney 5 
marks, and to ſtand in the pillory at Charing-crols with a paper c e lh he 
denoting his oftence ; and alto near the Rovakexchange in Corn 1 5 at 
manner. Which fentence was executed accordingly, George Saen hs a * 
convicted of publiſhing that libel, was fined two hundred pounds, andes 150 
mitted to the qucen's-ench priſon till he paid the ſame ; and ale ON oo 
brought by the marſhal of that priton to all the courts at Weltminert (es It 
courts fittmg) with a paper on his head, denoting his offence. 2 yh 
On the zoth of April the cate of Dr. James Drake, indicted for wn G * find. 
pamphlet, called Mercurius politicus, was argued at the qucch Seach Nu * 
but it appearing, that, in the libel fet forth in the information, the e da 
was inſerted, and in the libel given in evidence the word Not; upon ni” "or 
of that error, the court inclined for the party accuſed ; whereupon "Tolph * 
was adjoiftned, and he was afterwards acquitted, The fume day Ot. n ling l * r 
Browne was tried at Guild-hall before the lord chief juſtice Holt for hano"s 11 
| arton's advice to the nl 

to the preſs a paper of verſes, Galled The country parſon's 37 5 N 
lord keeper; where, in a groſs, ironical way, the archbiſhop of vob lire un 


the dukes. of Southampton, Richmond, Somerlet, Bolton, wu Se 
the earls of Montague, Pembroke, Eflex, aud Oxford, the lords Molun, 


r 


| about this time there were made ſome changes in ſeveral 
"lic offices. The earl of Stamford, the lord Herbert of 
E.. ..burg, Robert Monkton, and John Pultney, eſquires, 
1 De mace commiſſioners of trade and plantations, in the 
Lom ot the lord viſcount Weymouth, who had before re- 


2 
=] 
42 


Fend that polt, and of William Blaithwaite, John Pollex- 
Cn, and Matthew Prior, eſquites, who were laid afide, as 
o ficongly attached to the tory party. At the ſame time, 
. che intereſt of Mr. ſecretary Harley, fir Simon Harcourt 


t 


128 conſtituted attorney- general, in the room of fir Edward 
Northey; fir James Montague ſucceeded fir Simon Harcourt 
J che place of ſolicitor-general ; and the honourable Spencer 
: ompton, who had exerted his Zeal and abilities in the treaty 
L union, was made treaſurer and receiver general to prince 
Prorge of Denmark, and pay-maſter to her majeſty's penſi- 
Diets, in the room of Mr. Nicholas. In the beginning of 


Ni bun, Haverſham, Wharton, and Hallifax, and the biſhop of Sarum, 
Ne (curriloutly reflected upon. The charge being pi inly proved by the 
| and by Mr. Lewis, tecretary to Mr, Hatley, the jury brought tne 
"Tv m guilty; and jome time afrer he received tentence to ſtand in the 
loc, which was executed upon him. ; | 

E 0: the 6th of May, being the laſt day af the term, judge Powel, in the 
rt of queen's-bench, p:onounced tentence agauiſt Mr. Wilham Stephens, 
bor of Sutton in Surry, tor willing a ſeditious pamphlet, called, A let- 
E. to the author of the memorial of the church of England ;* which con- 
bined moſt ſcandalous reflections on the duke of Marlhzorough's conduct 
bi: campaign, and againlt Mr. ſecretary Harley. The judge told the pri 

Pier, Tnat his offence was the greater, in that it was the duty ot his 
ung to teach others the politive precept of the goſpel about the reverence 
e one to ſovereigne, and thoſe who ate in authority under them; but, 
but his crime was itill the more hemons in abuſing the duke of Marlbo- 
Tough, a peer, who had done {uch glorious actions for his country, and o 
rell deſerved of the common cauſe:“ Adding with retpect to the ſecretary, 
Thu the traducing the queen's miniſters was a downright abuſe upon 
erm jeſty herſelf,” Stevens would have ſpoken ſomething by way of inb- 
uon, but the judge pronounced the judgment of the court agaunit him; 
nich was“ That be ſhould be fined an hundred marks, and ſtand twice in 
the pillory with a paper tixed to his hat, denoting his offence; the fi ſt 
tine at Coaring-crois, and the next day betore the Royal-exchange ; and 
but he Qhould find furities tor his good behaviour for a tiwolvemonth.” 
** However, it being repreſeated and confidered, that the inflicting ſuch an 
ominious puniſhment on a perſon in holy orders might gre offetice to the 
whole clergy ; the execution of this ſentence was firſt ſuſpended, and at ſaſt 
the pillory remitted, though with this mortifying circumſtance, that Ste- 
phens was brought to a public houſe at Charing-croſs, from whence he faw 
the icafiold, and multitudes of pcople gathering together to be tpectators of 
his diſgrace, 

On the 6th of November, Dr. Joſeph Browne being convicted of writing 
2h land publiſhing another icandalous and teditious libel, intitled * A letter to the 
Light honourable Mr. ſecretary Harley, occaſioned by his late commitment 
t Newgate : Together with his interpretation of that paper, called, The 
Country Parſon's advice to my lord-keeper, laid to his charge ;* reflecting 
upon the great officers of ſtate, and ſeveral of the nobility of this kingdom, 
vas, on the 14th of November fined for the ſame by the court of qucen's- 
bench forty marks, and ordered to ſtand in the pillory two days after at 
Charing-crols and alſo near the Royal-exchange in Cornhill, and to give 
kcurity for his good behaviour for one year. | | 
Edward Ward being convicted of writing, printing and publiſhing ſeveral 
ndalous and ſeditious libels, particularly, Hudibras Redivivus, or, A Bur- 


2 el, 


* 

que Poem on the Times, highly reflecting upon the queen and her go- 
rermment, was likewiſe, on the 14th of November fined torty marks, and 
odered to ſtand twice in the pillory, with a paper on his head denoting his 
ence, and to give -ſecurity for his good behaviour for one year, Some 
rere of opinion, that theſe, and other proſecutions of the like nature, were 
euctly promoted by Mr, ſecretary Hailey, not only that he might thereby 
appear to be entirely devoted to the general and treaſurer, but with a deeper 
Clign ot rendering them obnoxious by thoſe unpopular tevet ities, 

* The ducheſs of Marlborough, in * The account of her conduct, p. 172, 
odlerves,. That the whigs, after the ſervices they had done, and the aflu— 
nate rnces the queen had given them, thought it reatonable to expect, that one 

a tue ſecretaries at leaſt ſhould be ſuch a man as they could place a conft- 
Ee in. They believed they might truſt the earl of Sunderland; and 
maugh they did not think him the propereſt man for the poſt, yet, being the 
duke of Mailborough's ſon-in-law, they choſe to recommend him to her ma- 
ey, becauſe, as they expreſſed themſelves to the duchets, they imagined 
nes driving the nail that would go. The duke indeed was not in his in- 
erg tor this promotion of the carl; but, how hard preſſed both he and 
we MGtreaturer Godolphin were by the whigs to have it brought to effect, 
2 rom the following letter of his to the ducheſs, dated at Grametz in 
Kr 1706, 4% When I writ my laſt I was very full of the ſpleen, and, 
Vs, with too much reaſon : My whole time, to the beſt of my under- 
Hnding, has been employed ſor the public good, as I do aflure you I do 
e prefence of God, neglecting no opportunity of letting 83 (the queen) 
ry [ take to be her true intereſt. It is terrible to go through ſo much un- 
4 ms I do not ſay this to flatter any party, ior I will never do it, ler 
p e mequence be what it will. For, as parties, they are both in the wrong. 
13238 73 (ſuppoſed to be Rocheſter) and nis adherents ate not to 
thoſe who will that 83 (the queen) has no clioice but that of employing 
* oh 8 oy on tie war, and ſuppart 9¹ (lord Godolphin). And, 
00 dei Arp od is taken, I know we ſhall go into confution. | Now, 
Ton * _ leave you to judge, whether I am dealt kindly with 1 
97 in * * any other end but to have your juſtice and kmdnets, for 
find lives ar f my future happineſs. I am ſure I would venture a thou- 
Not nd yer 55 — them, to procure eale and happinets to the queen: 
ng bas fot mn number of men could pertuade me to act as 2 miniſter in what 
y opinion, So that I ſhall never fail in ſpeaking my mind very 


tl tecly 4 2 i a 

ech de 4 15 as my opinion is, that the tackers, and all the adherents of 73. 
li de. 2 ng on the war, which is for the true intereſt of the queen and 
wil ere you may depend I ſhall never join with any but ſach as I think 
mar F the wa her and the true intereſt of our country with all heir hearts. And, 
1 n cant ö oy" 30. ahi 

re, uu nues but one year longer with ſucceſs, 1 hope it will not be 


Py 8 - 
eh power to make the queeu's buſineſs uncaly, And then I ſhould 


May, the queen declared the lord Cowper lord high-chan- 
cellor of Great-Britain. In like manner, the lord Godolphin 
was appointed lord bigh-treaſuter of Great-Britain. Prince 
George of Denmark took the oath in the court of chancery, 
as lord high-admiral of Great Britain, and by a new commiſ- 
ſion appointed fir David Mitchell, George Churchill, Mr. 
Robert Walpole, and fir Stafford Fairborne, to be council in 
the affairs ot the admiraltv. In January, the earl of Man- 
cheſter received his inſtructions to go ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to the republic of Venice, and, in his journey thither, 
he went to the courts of Vienna and Turin. But the moſt 
confiderable change had been in December, by the promo- 
tion of the carl of Sunderland to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, 
in the room of fir Charles Hedges : though it was not till af- 
ter much ſolicitation, that the queen could be prevailed with 
to make this alteration *, 


beglad to live as quiet as poſſible, and not envy the governing men, who would 
then, I believe, think better of 90 (duke of Marlborough) and gr (lord 
Godolphin) than they now do, And I will own frankly to you, that the 
jealouty ſome of your friends have, that go (Duke of Mailborough) and gr 
(lord Godolphin) do not act tivcerely, makes me ſo weary, that, were it not 
tor my gratitude for $5 (the queen) and concern tor 91 (lord Godolphin, I 
would now retire, and never ſerve more, For I have had the good luck to 
deterve better ftom all Engliſhmen, than to be ſuſpected for not being in the 
true intereſt of my country, which I am in, and ever will be, without being 
of a faction, And this principle ſhail govern me tor the little remainder of 
my lite. I muſt not think of being popular; but I ſhall have the ſatisfac- 
tion of my going to the grave with the opinion of having acted, as became 
an honeſt man. And, it I have your eſteem and love, I thould think myſelf 
entirely happy. Having writ thus far, I have received your two letters of 
20th and 21th, which confirm me in my opinion before. And, fince the 
retolution is taken to vex and ruin 91 (lord Godolphin) becauſe 83 (the 
queen) has not complied with what was deſired for 117 (lord Sunderland.) 
I ſhall from henceforth deſpiſe all mankind, and think there is no ſuch thing 
as virtue. For-I know with what zeal g1 (lord Godolphin) has preſſed 83 
(the queen) in that matter, I do pity him, and ſhall always love him as 
long as I live, and never be a fricud to any that can be his enemy. 

I hive writ my mind very freely to 83 (the queen) on this occaſion ; 
fo that, whatever misfortunes may happen, I ſhall have a quiet mind, having 
done what I thought my duty. And as for the reſolution of making me 
uneaſy, I believe they will not have much pleaſute in that, for, as I have 
not tet my heart on having juſtice done me, I ſhall not be diſappointed, 
nor will 1 be ill uſed by any man.” 

The ducheſs of Marlborough likewiſe wrote the following letter to the 
queen on this occaſion: 

By the letter I had from your majeſty this morning, and the great 
weight you put upon the difference betwixt the word notion and nation in 
my letter, I am only made ſenſible (as by many other things) that you were 
in a great diſpoſition to complain of me, fince to this moment I cannot for 
my lite fee any eſlential difference betwixt theſe two words as to the ſenſe of 
my letter, the true meaning of which was only to let your majeſty, know 
with that faithfulneſs and concern, which I have had ever for your tervice, that 
it was not poſſible for you to carry on your government much longer with ſo 
much partiality to one ſort of men, though they lote no opportunity of diſ- 
ſerving you, and of ſhewing the greateſt inveteracy againſt my lord Marl- 
borough and my lord-treaſurer, and ſo much ditcouragement to others, who, 
even after great diſobligations, have taken ſeveral opportunities to ſhew their 
firmneſs to your majeſty's intereſt, and their zeal to ſupport you, and your 
miniſters too, only becauſe they had been faithful and uſeful tervants to you 
and the public. 

„ This was all the ſenſe and meaning of my letter; and, if you can find 
fault with this, I am fo unhappy as that you muſt always find fault with me; 
for I am uncapable of thinking otherwiſe as long as I hve, or of acting now 
but upon, the ſame principle, that I ſerved you before you came to the 
crown for ſo many years, when your unlimited favour and kindneſs to me 
could never tempt me to make uſe of it in one fingle inſtance, that was not 
for your intereſt and ſervice. I am afraid I have been too long in explaining 
my thoughts upon the ſubject of my own letter, which it ſeems has been ſo 
great an offence ; and how juſtly I leave you to judge; and I muſt beg 
your patience, ſince I am not very like to trouble you again, to let me ſay 
ſomething upon the ſubject of your letter to my lord-treaſurer, which he 
has ſhewn me to-day, with more concern than I know how to expreſs, 
This was indeed the ſubject of my own letter, and the occaſion of it; for I 
do not only ſee the uneaſineſs and the grief he has to leave your ſervice, when 
you ſeem fo deſirous he ſhould continue in it; but I fee, as well as he, 
the impoſſibility of his being able to ſupport it, or himſelf, or my lord 
Marlborough, for it all hangs upon one thread; and, when they are forced 
to leave your ſervice, you will then indeed find yourſelf in the bands of a 
violent party, who, I am ſure will have very little mercy or even humanity for 
you. Whereas you ought to prevent all theſe misfortunes by given my 
lord-treaſurec and my lord Marlborough (whom you may fo fatcly truſt} 
cave to propoſe thoſe things to you, which they know and can judge to 
be abſolutely neceflary for your ſervice, which will put it in their power to 
influence thoſe, who have given you proofs, both of their being able to 
ſerve you, and of their defiring to make you great and happy. But, rather 
than your majeſty will employ a party-man, as you are pleaſed to call lord 
Sunderland, you will put all things in coufuſſion; and, at the ſame time, 
that you ſay this, you employ ſir Charles Hedges, who is in one againſt 
you, only that he has voted in remarkable things, that he might keep his 
place ; and he did the ſame thing in the late king's time, till at laſt, that 
every body ſaw he was juſt dying, and he could loſe nothing by differing 
with that court. But formerly he voted with theſe men, the enemies to this 
government, called whigs ; and if he had not been a party-man, how could he 
have been ſecretary of ſtate, when all your councils were influenced by my lord 
Rocheſter, lord Nottingham, fir Edward Seymour, and about fix or ſeven 
more juſt ſuch men, that call themſelves the heroes for the church? But 
what church can any men be of, that would diſturb fo juſt a government 
az yours ? Or how can any body be in the true intereſt of England, that 
oppoſes you and your miniſters, by whoſe advice, in four years time, you 
are very near pulling down the power of France, aud making that religion, 
they only talk of, not only more ſecure than in any of the late reigns, but 
putting it upon a better foundation than it has been face the reformation 3 

ou 
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The convocation, as uſually, fat this winter with the par- 
liament. Though they had, in their former ſeſſion, differed 
much about the form of an addreſs to the queen, yet now 
they agreed pretty unanimouſly, and both houſes preſented 
a congratulatory addreſs upon the wonderful ſucceſs of her 
arms, and acknowledged the church to be in a ſafe and 
flouriſhing condition under her majeſty's adminiſtration. But, 
notwithſtanding this addreſs, when the debates concerning 
the union were before the parhament, ſome in the lower— 
houſe ſpoke very tragically on that ſubjeEt, and a committee 
was named to conſider of the preſent danger of the church. 
This was carried, by the private management of ſome afpir- 
ing men amongſt them, who hoped by a piece of kill, to 
ſhew what they could do, that it might recommend them to 
farther preferment ; they were much cried out on, as betray- 
ers of their party, for carrying that addreſs ; ſo, to recover 
their credit, and becauſe their hopes from the court were not 
ſo promiſing, they reſolved now to a& another part. It was 
given out, that they intended to make an application to the 
houſe of commons, againſt the union; to prevent that, the queen 
wrote to the archbithop, ordering him to prorogue them for 
three weeks : By this means that defign was defeated, for, 
before the end of the three weeks, the union had paſted both 
houſes. But, when one factious defign failed, they found out 
another; they ordered a repreſentation to be made to the 
biſhops, which ſer forth, that, ever fince the ſubmiſfion of the 
clergy in Henry the eighth's time, which was for a courſe of 
a hundred and ſeventy-three years, no ſuch prorogation bad 
ever been ordered, during the fitting of parliament ; and they 
beſought the biſhops, that from the conſcientious regard, 
which they doubted not they had, for the welfare of this 
church, they would ule their utmoſt endeavours, that they 
might ſtill enjoy thoſe uſages, of which they were poſſeſſed, 
and which they had never miſemployed : With this they 
brought up a ſchedule, containing, as they ſaid, all the 
dates of the prorogations, both of parliament and conyoca- 
tion, thereby to make good their aflertion : and to cover this 
ſeeming complaint of the queen's proceedings, they paſſed a 
vote, that they did not intend to enter into any debate, con- 
cerning the validity of the late prorogation, to which they 
had humbly ſubmitted. It was found to be a ſtrange and 
a bold affertion, that this prorogation was without a prece- 
dent: Their charge, in the preſerving their uſages, on the 
conſciences of the biſhops, inſinuated that this was a breach 

ade on them: The bifhops ſaw this was plainly an attempt 
on the queen's ſupremacy ; ſo they ordered it to be laid be- 
fore her majeſty : And they ordered allo a ſearch to be made 
into the records. For though it was an undoubted maxim, 
that nothing but a poſitive law could limit the prerogative, 
which a non-uſage could not do; yet they ordered the ſche— 
dule, offered by the lower-houſe, to be compared with the re- 
cords: They found that ſeven or eight prorogations had been 
ordered, during the fitting of parliament, and there were 
about thirty or forty more, by which it appeared, that the 
convocation ſat ſometimes before, and ſomet:mes after a 
ſeſſion of parliament, and fat ſometimes, even when the 
parliament was diflolved. Upon all this, the queen wrote 
another more ſevere letter to the archbiſhop (who had now 
prorogued the convocation to the 1oth of April) in which 
ſhe ſignified her reſentment of the lower-houſe: Intimating, 
„ that ſhe thought them as guilty of an invaſion of her 
royal ſupremacy repoſed in her, by the law and the conſtitu- 
tion of the church of England ;” and declaring, that, if 
any thing of the like nature was attempted for the future, 
it would make it neceſſary for her to uſe ſuch means for the 
puniſhing offences of this nature, as are warranted by law. 

The lower-houſe continued fitting after the prorogation. 
But, on April 10, when the archbithop ſent for the lower- 
houſe, to communicate her majelty's letter, and ſome mem- 


„ You are pleaſed to ſay, you think it a great hardſhip to perſuade a 


man to part with a place he is in poſſeſſion of, tor one that is not vacant. 


In ſome caſes that were certainly right, but not in this; for fir Charles 
Hedges can have the place he deſires immediately; and it is much better for 
him, unleſs he could be ſecretary for lite. He will have two places, that 
are conſiderable, one of which he can compaſs no other way; and this is 
o far from being a hardſhip, that he and all the world muſt think it a great 
kindneſs done him; and he muſt be a very weak man, if he loſt the oppor- 
tunity of having ſuch a certainty, when he cannot flatter himſelf, that (what- 
ever happens) he can be ſupported long in a place of that conſequence, for 
which he is ſo unfit. He has no capacity, no quality, no eres nor ever 
could have been in that poſt, but that every bod 
cares for nothing ſo much as a man, that he thinks will depend upon him. 
I beg your majeſty's pardon for not waiting upon you; and I perſuade 
myſelf, that, long as my letter is, it will be leis troubleſome to your 
majeſty.” 

It was a wonder to many, as the ducheſs obſerves, that this affair of the 
earl of Sunderland's promotion met with ſuch difficulties, conſidering his 
relatiou to the duke, whoſe merit, with his queen aud country, was every 


y knows, my lord Rocheſter. 


bers appeared without the prolocutor, he aſked for hic. .. 
was told he was gone into the country. This appeare wt 
a contempt or neglect of ſuch a nature, that it was n 
ſuffered ; whereupon he proceeded to paſs a ſentence of con 
macy againſt him for his abſence, reſerving the Dunkin. 
of his crime to the goth of the ſame month, to which, 4, 
the convocation was prorogued, by a fchedule, backs * 
a royal writ, The archbiſhop deferred the puniſhment b 
purpoſe, that the prolocutor might have an OPPorturiry * 
his ſubmiſſion, on that day that was fixed on, to have by, 
vented it. But, in this interval, a proteſtation againtt t. 
archbrſhop was prepared, by the diſfatisfied members of by 
lower- houſe, which was offered to the houſe on April g 
with an intimation, that it was the opinion of an enge 
counſellor who had been adviſed with, that no proceſs, le... 
before a prorogation upon the royal writ, could be en 
after ſuch prorogation ; and a concern ſeemed to be 4 
covered, that the royal ſupremacy ſhould be this way bol 
in upon: And fo they who by the archbiſhop and the gust 
herſelf, were charged with invading the royal ſupremace 
were willing it ſhould be believed, that none had a great 
concern for the ſupremacy than they, and therefore by x pw. 


teſtation, which was carried up April 30, by the proloc une 
3 


c to he 
Od to he 
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the majority of the lower-houſe declared the ſentence of cg. 


tumacy, and the proceſs continued after the prorogation, tg 
be an invaſion of the royal ſupremacy, unlawtul and altoge. 
ther null: and yet, though the prolocutor carried up this x 
the command of the houſe, and was preſſed by his parte 10 
ſtand it out, yet, upon ſounder advice given him by ſans 
who underſtood the law better, he made a full {fubmiſſiur 
with which the archbiſhop was ſatisfied, and the ſentence wi; 
taken off. However, a party continued with great im. 
dence to aſſert, that their ſchedule was true, and that the 
queen was miſinformed, though the lord-chancellor and thz 
lord chict-juſtice Holt had, upon peruſal of the records, af. 
firmed to the queen, that their aflertion was falſe, and 
there were many precedents for fuch prorogations. 

[1707.] The great and unparrelled ſucceſſes of the 
allies, in the glorious and ever-inemorable year 1506, ai 
the many eminent misfortunes to the French King in che 
campaign, raiſed great expectations from the next, and made 
it concluded, that the time was come, in which the perfidy, 
tyranny, and cruelty of that king's long and bloody reign 
were going to be repaid him with the {ame meaſures where- 
with he had formerly treated others. But the events of the 
enſuing campaign produced a contrary effect, and proved 
very, unfortunate to the allies. The offers of peace, mide 
by France, had been indeed rejected by Great-Britain and 
Holland, but the inclination (as hath been obſerved) ex- 
preſſed by ſome perſons to come to a treaty with the French, 
upon the terms offered, was thought to have railed, in the 
imperial court, a ſtrong jealouſy, that the maritime powers 
were tampering with France, and making terms for them- 
ſelves, to which the intereſt of Auſtria was to be ſacrificed, 
And this jealouſy was ſuppoſed to have put that court upon 
meaſures, that had a fatal influence on the campaign of this 
year, and to have occaſioned the two moſt unfortunate events 
that happened during the whole war. For the concluſion ol 
a treaty with the French, for evacuating the Milanefe, witt- 
out the privity of England and Holland, gave the French n 
opportunity of ſending immediately into Spain a great body 
of good veteran troops, to the affiſtance of King Pail, 
whoſe army had by that means the ſuperiority over the alc, 
and gained the battle of Almanza. And the expedition te 
Naples was the chief cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of the celigi 
again Toulon. 

As to the affair of the Milaneſe, the French were lofing 
place after place in Lombardy. Cremona, Mantua, and the 
citadel of Milan were the only places, that were left in tl 


that 
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year augmenting. But it quickly appeared, that the difficultics, raiſed y 
her majeſly againſt parting with fir Charles Heilges, were u holly oven 2 
the artitice and management of Mr. Harley the other ſecretary of ſtate, s 
intereſt and ſecret tranſactions with the queen were then doubtleſs 11 * 
beginning, Harley had been put into that poſt by the lords Marlborons! 
and Godolphin, when my lord Nottingham, in diſguſt, reſigned . 
thought him a very proper perſon to manage the houſe of common 9 
which ſo much always depends. And his artifices had won upon tn 
far, that they could not be perſuaded, but they might ſafely trust him, 
experience too late convinced them of the contrary. But it 18 00 ge 
that, with ſuch views, as he then had, he ſhould be unwilling to ſec ane 
tary of ſtate diſplaced, over whom he thought he had ſome inline = 
through whoſe hands the greateſt part of the buſineſs of his own office — 
daloutly neglected by himſelf) uſed to pals ; and mueh more unwilling ke "= 
him ſucceeded by a perſon, over whom he had no power whatloever: 115 
ſir Charles Hedges, when he found, how backward the queen v# a dung 
him, he was ſo prudent, as to mae a greatei advantage to hiniſcl, by qu 

his poſt, that he could have done by holding it. 


thei 


hands 


nt, It was not poſſible to maintain theſe long without a 
2 force, nor was it eaſy to convey that to them. On the 
r hand, the reducing thoſe fortreſſes was like to be a 
k of time, which would fatig ue thoſe troops, and would 
nge great charge with it. A capitulation was therefore 
ſeck for delivering up thole places, and tor allowing the 
nch troops 4 free march into Dauphine. As ſoon as this 
bent to Vienna, it was agreed to, without communicating 
a tht allies, which gave juit caule of offence. It was Laid 
\ excuſe, that every general had a power to agree to a capi- 
C1 tion ; and conſequently the emperor, in this Cale, was not 
wund to ſtay for the conſent of the allies. This was true, if 
Ie capitulation had been for one ſingle place; but this was 
Ie the nature of a treaty, being of a greater extent. By this 
Rte French ſaved ten or twelve thouſand men, who mult have 
Ii been, in a little time, made prifoners of war. They were 
LGetan troops, and were tent into Spain; the ill effects of 
och were quickly felt. 

The defign was formed for the following, campaign after 
vis manner: The duk of Savoy undertook to march an army 
Ko France, and to act there, as ſhould be concerted by the 
bz}, Some propoſetl the marching through Dauphine to 
Rhone, and lo up to Lyons but an attempt upon Toulon 
Peng thought the moſt important thing which could be de- 
toned, that was determined. Marſhal de Teſſe was ſent to 
Kur the paſſes, and to cover France on that fide. Prince 
Has of Bulen dying this winter little eſtcemed and little 
Lm-nred, the marquis of Bareith had the command of rhe 
„n on the Upper Rhine, from whom lets was expected; 
L. hc was ſo ill ſupported, that he could do nothing. The 
ut ot Vienna was ſo ſet on the reduction of Hungary, that 
Ne thought of nothing elfe. The Hungarians were very 
dumctous, but they wanted both othcers and diſcipline. 
P 0:12 ki had poſſeſſed himſelf of almolt all Trantylvania; and 
| Hungarians were ſo altenated from the emperor, that they 
caanlulting about chuſing a new King. 


at 
. M-moirs of Chriſtian Cole, eſq; p. 432, is the following proyect 

' ( 4 with the duke of Save. a 

10 ne quccu, DNaving obſerved with pleaſure, that his royal 
* } 2 t to conſorm hinitcit tothe deign (he has 1 g 4 id, 
5 f 17amt Toulon, as ſoon as the affurs of Italy woultl 
e [ ; ha r znintters to hold conterences with thoſe of his royal 
In | „expedition, in which was regulated and reſolved upun 
& will farniſh forty ſhips of the line at the time and place fit 
% 1 e of Provence, with a ferent number of tantport- ups, 
* g »ious and ammunition from Oneglia and the coalts ut Grenoa 
cd | Fraue, when the amy thilt be there, 
da Nis royal highneſs will be pleaſed to let it be known, as ſoon as polli- 
4 out what time, and at what place, the flect ſhal! came, that o we may 
. . s infallible meaſures, that it muy be ready and fufniſhed with every 
Js vg; 4nd his royal lughnels is deliced not to let the fleet come to the place 
05 tine, but jut at the time he ſhall judge it to be iudiſpenſably necciſury 
be Þ let it net; and then the flect Nl ue abſfolutely under his orders, and the 
= ani. als (hall have 1-5 ve 27ders to o ey Num, and ſhall remain with the 

Jump in Provence. 

5 z. Whilt e wait for the time, that is proper for theſe operations, there 
cd. 


eil be ſhips enough in the ſeus of Italy, to keep the encinics in their ports, 
ad niuder the tranſports on the coaſts of Italy; and, according to the ad- 
Ives we ſhall reccive of armaments at Toulon, theſe ſhips thall be reintorced 
kom time to time. ; 

4. His royal highneſs is deſired to take care to have certain advices of the 


commands the fleet, know them; and afterwards to have the goodtigſs to let 
1 — ö , 
know kere, what he may have wrote to admiral Shovel, Who wilt conturin 
12 : 1 
luul!f to his orders and ad\ ice. 


Ay * 1 * * . * *s wi 3 - 120 
uy 5. The admiral is to furuiſh as many cannon for the batteries, as his royal 
ip, bi-hnefs ſhall judge to be neceilary for the expeditions in Provence 3 but his 


87071! lighneſs is to furniſh the carriages, that are neceliary, the fleet cart y- 
ug none that are fit for the land. 
b, His royal highneſs is allo to furniſh the mortars with their carriages, 
% the bombs, lead, and the bullets of that ſize which he ſhall judge ne— 
[Mary, there being cannon of all forts on board the flect; all which be may 


ing cute to be brought out of the Milaneſe to the coaſts ot Genoa and Pied mont, 
the ut to Oneglia, as he ſhall think proper to be afterwards brought by the 


tan (port ſhups, where he ſhall order it. 
7. The ſhips ſhall furniſh ſome quantity of powder. 
N. B. This article is to be farther explained. 


| by 5. His royal highneſs will have the goodneſs to take care of eſtabliſhing 
60 mig ames for proviſions, and oats, and other things neceflary for the army, 
hole nde places, which he ſhall judge moſt proper for the euterprize ; as allo to 
hell * Vatures and mules to paſs the mountains, and to ſerve in the army during 
ao Us campaign, as well in Provence, as in Dauphine. 

ne . he queen and the ſtates-general will, upon this project, continue the 
poſt { cnty-eight thoutand men in their pay; and they will take care to have them 
n 0 my Tectuited, and that early : and the court of Vienna will leave the whole 
al fs rt which was employed during the laſt campaign in Piedmont, 
del "a mardy, to lerve m the expedition of France, and will recruit it as they 
7 th promiſed, which will make thirteen thouſand reccuits of foot, and four 
aud ouland new horſe, which body of troops 1s to be in a condition to act in the 
cal month of April, 

wy 3 royal highneſs will, on his fide, uſe all his endeavours to reſtore 
10 e ally 


bg 2 his troops to the number mentionech in the treaty, 9 
ies «thug: troops, his royal highneſs is to age Re oy rp on 
general Qual ger France, or to remain in Piedmont an Lom are Ys anc has 

W" owed to make any difficulty ro obey his orders ; and her 
Ry and the ſtates-gencral will obtain from the princes, to whom tlie 
Numb, 43. 


Ire ENGE AND; 
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zmaments, that ſnall be made at Toulon, and to let aduntal Shovel, who 
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The campaign was opened very fatally in Spain. It has 
been related, that in a council of war held at Valencia in Feb- 


ruary 1706-7, (at which were preſent the earls of Peterbo- 


rough, Galway, and Rivers, and General Stanhope) it was re- 
ſolved to act offenſively, ſeek out the enemy, and endeavour 
to bring them to a battle, on the ſtrength of the reinforcement 
arrived from England under earl Rivers. 'This reſolution 
was not generally approved, for the earl of Peterborough, 
though diſmiſſed from the command of the army (which, 
upon the departure of carl Rivers, was devolved to lord 
Galway) gave his opinion in writing againſt an offenſive war 
in Spain, urging, ** That the confederate troops in Italy, 
under the command of the duke of Savoy, and prince Eu- 
gene, could only give the mortal blow, by entering France. 
That the dithculties of ſubſiſlting armies in Caſtile were 
ſuthciently apparent in the Jaſt campaign, That the 
dangers were evident, of putting the whole upon the riſque 
of paſling to Madrid, before an army ſuperior in cavalty : 
And that, above all things, the defence of Catalonia, Arra- 
gon, and Valencia, was neceffary.“ However, the contrary 
roſolution being taken, the earl of Galway, the more to 
ſtrengthen the contecerate army, ſent orders to the lord Ty- 
rawley's regiment, and the two batralions of marines, who 
were quartered in Catalonia, to march and join him. But 
the vice-roy of that principality would nat ſuffer them to 
march from their quarters, or part with any troops out of the 
province, without the King's orders, which was often ſolicit— 
ed, bur could not be obtained. King Charles towards the 
cad of February, declared, to rhe gencrals of the allies, his 
intention of going into Catalonia; and a few days after, pro- 
ceeded in his journey thither, taking with him the regiment 
ot dragoons of Winterfeldt, conſiſting of five ſquadrons, with 
count Talais's regiment of Dutch foot. Bur, at his depar- 
ture, he promiſed the contederate generals, that whenever it 
ſhould be thought proper to march to Madrid, he would be 
ready to join them, with the troops from Catalonia u. 


troops in their pay belong, expreſs orders to their reſpective generals, ſo that 
Lis royal ighnels may have the abtolute command of them. 

12 It is delired, that his royal highnets may enter into France, with the 
ercatelt number ot forces, wluch the CONTUNCEUTL z of the times, and the litun- 
tim of the enemies may require, and all within the month of May, it it be 
pollible, having always this priucpal aim upon Toulon, which is to be the firtt 
object of the campaign. 

13. Forty thoutand pounds ſterling will be furniſhed for the extraordinary 
exnences : And, it that fum be not tuthcient, we will vive the ſurplus, which 
ſlut! be judged neceflary by his royal highaels, in whom we place au entire 
Conde. 

N. B. Aſter the return of the courier this article was changed, and the 
queen ſent fifty thouſand pouuds ſterling immedi tely to the duke of 
Savoy, with a promiſe, that if the deſign upon Toulon ſhould ſucceed, 
ſhe would pay bills, which the duke of Savoy might draw, to; titty 
thoutand pounds ſterling more, 

14. there will be no troops for a debarkment on board the fleet, while 

the atl.irs of Spain will not permit it. 

1 5. The expedition of Naples, that was propoſed, is excluded, as being 
judzed at pretent impracticable and hurtful to the campaign in France. 

II his royal highneis has any thing to object or to add to theſe articles, he 
is delired to do it by an exprels, that ſo a final reſolution may be taken about 
his remonttrances, and be tent him by the ſame exprets at his return, 

w Biſhop Burnet fays (Vol. IL 475.) “ That king Charles pretended 
there was an army coming into Catalonia from Rouſſillon, and that it was 
nece{lary tor hun to march into that country, The dividing a force, when 
the whole together was not equal to the enemy's, has often proved fatal. 
He ought to have made lus army as ftrong as poſſibly he could, and to have 
marched with it to Madrid, for the reſt of Spain would have fallen into his 
hands upen the ſucceſs of that expedition, But he perſiſted in his firſt reſo- 
lution, and marched away with a part of the army, leaving about ſixteen 
thouſand men under the earl of Galway's command. They had eaten up all 
their forces in Valencia, and could tubfiſt no longer there; fo they were 
torced to break into Caitile, "The duke of Berwick came againſt them with 
ati army not much fſnperio7 to theirs; but the court of France had ſent the 
duke of Orleans into Spain with ſome of the beſt troops, taat they had 
brought from Italy; and theſe joined the duke of Berwick a day before the 
two armics engaged,” Dr. Freind obſerves, p. 151, &c. that ſoon atter the 
carl of Peterborough had given his opinion in writing in the council of war at 
Valencia, on the 4th of February 1907, N. 8. againſt an offenſive war in 
Spain, he left that kingdom, and went a ſecond time to Italy and Turin, 
from which city he wrote a letter on the 2 t ſt of April 1707, to the Portugueſe 
ambaſſudor, in which he prefled more earnettly, and explained more at large, 
the advice, which he had given in the council of war. But, before his 
ſcheme could reach Spain, the contederate generals had entered upon other 
mcatures. Mr. Boyer tells us, p. 291, „ That king Charles, with his Ger- 
man and Spaniſh generals and miniſtets, and count Noyelles, concurred with 
the earl of Peterborough ; but were over-ruled by brigadier Stanhope, the 
queen's miniſter, who declared in her name, That her politive orders were, 
that they thould ſeek the enemy, march to Madiid, and not divide the forces 
upon any occaſion whatſocver.“ The earl of Galway in his na rative gives 
this account: “ joined with thoſe, that were oi opinion, that it was by no 
ways convenient to divide the troops, as may appear bv a copy of that opi- 
nion ſigned by my lord Tytawly, and by me, bearing date the 15th day of 
January 1506-7, But I inuit beg leave to obſerve, that this was not the de- 


ciſive council tur the operations of the campaign, for many ſubſequent coun» 
cils weie held in the king's pretence more important than this; and, though 
in them there might have been ſome varicty of opinions as to the manner, yet 
almoſt all the generals and miniſters, that aſſiſted at thoſe councils, agreed 
perfectly in the ſubſtance, which was, that we ſhould join our troops, ad 
Some indeed were for paſling through the plains. of la 

Mancha 


march to Madrid. 
6 L 
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Whilſt earl Rivers was gone to the council of war at Va- 
lencia, all the troops, both Engliſh and Dutch, began to march 
under lieutenant-general Erle to join lord Galway, and with 
them the regiments of lord Montjoy, colonel George's and 
colonel Alnott's. Brigadier Farrington's regiment was redu- 
ced, and the men put into Southwell's and Breton's. The 
marquis de Montandre's regiment, in its march from Alicant 
to join the reſt, was ſurprized, and almoſt all killed or taken 
priſoners. The two regiments of fir Charles Hotham and 
colonel Syburg were left to garriſon that town and caſtle, 


Mancha, and croſſing the Tagus ; but this opinion was over-ruled, becauſe 
of the hazard in paſſing the river, if the enemy oppoſed us, and of the ſcar- 
city of proviſions in the Mancha, which had been exhauſted by the enemy's 
winter-quarters : For which reaſons it was, after many debates, agreed, that 
we ſhould take the way of Valencia and Arragon, paſſing the Tagus at its 
head, to avoid all oppoſition. But, leſt the kingdom of Valencia might by 
this means be any ways expoſed, it was likewiſe reſolved, before we ſhould 
begin our march, to deſtroy all the enemy's magazines of proviſions and fo- 
rage in the country bordering upon the frontier of Valencia, to prevent them 
from making any incurſions; and I do take upon me to aver, that nothing 
was ever tranſatted, during the time I had the honour to command the 
queen's troops, coltrary to the poſitive reſolution of any general council, or- 
council of war, unlets that retolution was afterwards repealed by ſome ſubſe- 
quent council, 

So ſentible was every one of our being aiready too weak, that it was re- 
ſolved to deſire my lord Rivers (who was lately arrived at Litbon) would 
join us with the troops, that came under his command from England, which 
his lordſhip did not long after. 

&© For the better exccution of what had been refolved for our march 
through Valencia and Arragon, proper commiſlaries and officers were dit- 
patched to provide bread and forage ſufficient for the troops in all places 
where it was deſigned the armies ſhould paſs, I went with the marquis das 
Minas to the frontiers towards the latter end of March, and we took the field 
the beginning of April. We rumed part of the country bordering upon the 
frontiers of Valencia before the enemy could join their troops, particularly 
Vecla, where they had their largeſt magazines: and, judging it neceflary to 
take in the caſtle of Villena, to prevent the army from being maſters of one 
of the moſt conſiderable mlets into the kingdom of Valencia, fat down 
before that place, But it proved itronger than was expected; and, after we 
had ſpent ſome days there, we had notice the enemy had afſembled their 
troops at Almanza. Upon this advice a council of war was held, where it 
was unanimouſly refolved to fight. the enemy ; which we were the rather 
induced to, becauſe it was judged impotlible to {abſiit upon the deftentive in 
the kingdom of Valencia; for the country had already been fo much ex- 
hauſted by our winter-quarters, that there was not two days provition to he 
found for the army; an] we could not have been able to have ſubſiſled there 
ſ, long as we did, but for the ſupply we found in the enemy's magazines in 
Vecla. Nor did we think it proper to puſue the once intended march 
through that kingdom and Arragon, leit provitions mould be wanting, 
Icaving the enemy jo near, and in a condition to follow us; for, though 
commiſſaries had been employed, there was reaſon to apprehend t 
we were to paſs through, would ſhut the gates ageinſt us, Whiltt we were 
cloſely followed by the enemy, and pertrented by the peatants of the country, 
who, grown deſperate by ſeeing themiclves abandoned, would naturally be 
up in arms in the mountains. Behdes, we had certain advice, tit there was 
already a body of French troops, conhiting of eight thoutand men im Spain, 
and upon their march to reinforce the enemy. "Thus, as the army mult in- 
evitably have peritthed without fighting, it was thought retonahle to run the 
hazard of a battle, wherein we had an equal chance to come off victors ; 
which was accordingly done two days after, onthe 25th ot April 1707, N. S. 
but with ill ſucceis.“ | 

The earl of Peterborough, in anfwer to the fourth queſtion of the com- 
mittee of the houſe of lords, taid, that feveral councils of war were held in the 
month of January -1 706-7 at Valencia about the time that intelligence was 
brought, that the forces, under the earl Rivers, were entered into the Medi- 
terranean, in order to/adjuſt the meatures for the enſuing campaign. That 
the matters therein debated were principally, whether the army flioutd 
march towards Madrid, and feek the enemy, That, in the debates upon this 
ſubject, the earl of Galway, Mr. Stanhope, and the lord Tyrawley ſupported 
thoſe meaſures with the Portuguete general; aud that the king, the count de 
Noyelles, the Spaniſh generals and minitters, with himfclf, argued ſtrongly 
againſt thoſe meaſures, as highly dangerous and unpracticable: and this in 
repeated councils of war, till at laſt the earl of Peterborough, ſolicited by the 
king of Spain to renew the debate, defired the king, that he would order ll 
called to the council. to bring their opinions in writing, that every body*s 
opinion and reatfons for that opinion might appear, and be known to the 
world: which, according to the king's commands, were put in writing, and 
delivered at the council.“ 

The car! of Galway, in his reply, or ohſetvations upon the carl of Peter- 
borough's anſwers to the ſive queſtions, favs thus : “ In reply to this affer- 
tion, 1 would beg leave to appeal to your lordſhip's memory, whether, upon 
the firſt mention of thele retolutions in this mott honourable houſe, the earl 
did not as politively aflirm, That the conclufive council tor the operation of 
the entuing campaign was held on the 15th ot January 2 And whether he did 
not ofter to depoſe on oath, That in that very council no perſon whatever 
was of opinion for making an offeuſive war, and againſt dividing the 
troops, but the lord Tyrawley, Mr. Stanhope, and 1? Soon after indeed, upon 
further recollection, he was pleated to add the marquis das Minas to our num- 
ber; and I ohſetve he has fince given himtelt a much larger latitude, both as 
to the time of holding that council, and as to the perſons, who voted for an 
offcative war? His lordſhip is now ſo tar from contining himſelf to a day, 
that he has taken in a whole month; and, by accuſing us more modeſtly for 
having oppoſed only the king, count Noyelles, hinnelt, and the Spaniſh ge- 
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nerals and miniſters, leaves half the council on our fide ; for, ſuppoſing all 


the Spaniſh generals and miniſters to have aſſiſted at that council, there could 
only have been twelve perſons there, viz. prince Lichtenſtein, count Oropeza, 
count Corſana, count Cardona, count Noyelles, my lord Peterborough, the 
marquis das Minas, count d'Aflumar, my lord Tyrauley, Mr. Stanhope, 
Monteur Freiſheim, and I. The laſt fix bis lordſhip has plainly left on our 
ſide ; but my lord Tyrawley potitively affirms count Oropeza was of the ſame 
opinion, and believes count Corlana was 10 too. Thus, taking the matter as 
the earl of Peterborough is pleaſed to ſtate it, we had an equality, and, as my 
lord Tyrawley remembers, the greater number of our party. Perhaps, when 
my lord Peterborough contended to poſitively to prove that council, of the 
15th of Januaty, conclutive, he was led into that error by the miſtake in my 
lord Sunderland's letter, in anſwer to one of Mr, Stanhope's of January 15. 


though very weak, and Syburg was appointed gor 
Charles cliuſing to follow the army. It was the goth - 
March before we all could join the great camp, having 3 
croſs the country with many difficult paſſes, and an in 
ble ſcarcity of proviſions both for men and horſes; and 8 
all, very cold and wet weather, eſpecially for thoſe that a. 
reduced to lie in the field. 4 

The whole army under the lord Galway® and the mr. 
das Minas (conſiſting of about four thouſand five nds 
horſe, and eleven thouſand foot) being joined, moved the id 


\ 


ernor, bt 


* 
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But he has hnce been pleaſed to allow, that the council of the 18h was, 
concluſive, and that many more ſubſequent councils were held, W J 
marching to Madrid by the way of Airagon, which, I ſhould have 5 
had left no further room to mention our opinions of the t 6th, But, be 
he is ſtill reſolved to make good his charge againſt lord Tyrawley, Mr. S 
hope, and me, he affirms to your lordſhipe, That the occation of thi; 1.0 
in the ſubſequent councils was, becauſe the opinion of the mainrity 1 
over-ruled by a miniſter ot her majeſty, afluring, that the Gueen ha 
him orders to declare in her name, that her potitive orders were, tha; 
ſhould ſeek the enemy, match to Madrid, and not divide the troons un 
account whatſocver. 88 
& I mult conteſs I do not conceive, that it imports me much to e 
this part of the eail's anfwer ; nor ſhall I attempt to make an inn 
fence for an abſent man; tor, if Mr. Stanhope was here, I doubt ny 
be able ſufficiently to juſtiſy his own conduct in this atfur, Yet | 
help ſaying, that even malice it{clf has never yet ſuggeſted, that mv: 1 
rawley, Mr. Stanhope, and I, did not act on that occntion with great tees 
according to the beſt of our underſtandings; nor mall I ever he afl 
own an opinion, which was then not only the common ſenſe of the rn 
agreeable to the deſit eg and intereſt of the whole kingdom of Engl. 
„In the carl of Veterborongh's farther anfwer to this queen, he is ra, 
ſed to ſay, that, notwithiltanding this, the earl oi (alway |; nzht the an 
into the plains of V nia, a directly contrary route to that ! Arrogin, a 
into all thote 1 ie was to avoid by marching by the he © 
Tagus. In rep! mer I ſhall only obſerve, that I iid nat t! 
mand of that a {61 atted ot three ſeparate bodies, Enyl't), | 
gucie, and Dutch dene marquis das ina, from whom I alu ays necei 
ordeis; and the battle of Almangza was fought by the unanimous ape; 
tion of a council of war: Nor could the refolntions of that council lin 
been executed, had there been the leaſt diſterence in opinon, bed 
comm der of a ſeparate coips might have refuſed to march, 
* ror the occahon of our moving towards Almanza, I mutt heg leg 
refer to my narrative, where I have mentioned more at large, that, in 
execute the retolutions of thoſe councts of war, where it was 3 
ſhould march to Madrid by the way of Arragon, but firſt to de{tror 
me 's magazines on the frontiers of Valencin, I went with tle mit 
Minas in the beginning of April to Lecla, where tue eiriuy's chief u 
lay, and from thence to Villens, where we had advice of their trooy 
allembled at Almanza; unon wuich that council was held, wherein 
was unanumoully reſolved on. 
„The ear! of Peterborough is pleaſcd to add a reaſon for his cpi! 
that the duke of S:voy and prince Eugene had declared their tentimen: 
detenſive war at that time in Spam, and had communicated their tho! 
Charles III. upon that ſubject, ro the certain knowledge of the ear! 
borough, as he can make appear by authentic papers trom the k 
I ſhali not take upon me to deny a matter of tact, which his lorcth p ſo phi 
tively athrms ; but I have been credibly informed, that the duke of Marl. 
rough and my lord Godolphin did, both of them, affure this moſt honour: 
houie, that the true project againſt "Toulon was not concerted by the ct 
Peterborough, prince Eugene, and the duke of Savoy, but firk {ct on foot by 
the duke of Marlborough with count Mattei in Flanders, and fizifhed in Eng 
land with the counts Maffei and Briancon ; but did not require, that 
troops ſhould be tent from Spain, cor was ever communicated to the ea! 


ſays not long after, that the project agaivſt Toulon, as ſettled by him, 


gaging it it. And yet it is moſt certain, that his royal highnets did cngng! 
an attempt againſt Toulon, purſuant to the project concerted in Eat 
And, though that attempt did not prove entirely ſucceſsful, it bad a very gout 
effect; for thereby a great body of the enemy's troops were diverted rom 
acting elſewhere, and a conſiderable damage was done to the fleet aud g 
zines of France.“ | 

The author of the Impartial Iaquiry into the Management of the \\ ir 
Spain, having quoted the above-cited paflage from the cart of Galas 
rative, obſerves, p. 238, © that hence we are informed of the fue 
why all the generals of the alles unnnimouſly retolved to fight the 
Almanza, for which my lord Galway and the late miniſtry have ©» 
vercly cenſured, though his lordflip was not commander in chief 
did the miniſtry fend him orders to fight, as has been very nds : 
geſted; for neither could they have been capable ot giving, or his tordin 
obeying any ſuch directions at that diſtance, unleſs he had thought weng 
parently neceflary, and for the benefit of the common cauſe, Thaugd! 
ſucceſs of this action proved different from what might have been wiih% © © 
certain the ill fate of that day caunor, with the leait colour of Jute 8“, 
puted to the carl of Galway, ſince it is notoriouſly known, both u 0h Y 
and the troops immediately under his command, as well as the % 
were preſent, did their duty to admiration ; but wanting near n 1090 
of the king of Spain's forces, with part of the Dutch, that had been detacne 
contrary to my lord Galway's opmion, to Arragon, and being opPeneu ts 
unequal numbers, part of our army were forced to give way, anc ef 
ſurrender priſoners of war upon honourable terms. Yet as many reg 
as we loſt at Almanza, and as much noiſe as this misfortune ann : n 
world, it is certain it only reduced us to a neceflity of acting up! = 
fenſive.“ 

n Engliſh regiments preſent at the battle of ALMAN7 A 
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to a camp at Caudeta, and the day after marched upon 
„columns, and the baggage upon a third, expecting to 
gage the enemy un the plain of Necla: but they were diſ- 
tech. "ointed, for the duke of Berwick had, upon the approach of 
L con federate army, left that town with great precipita- 
on, though he had made there large magazines of wheat 
1 barley, beſides a great quantity of wines, and all other 
ls of proviſions, as cattle, fiſh, &c. all which fell very ſea- 
nably into Our hands. i = 

[The Generals concluding, from the duke's precipitate re- 
en from this place, that his army was weak, and rhat the 
conch ſuccours (confiſting of eight thouſand men, and which 
te daily expected) had not joined him, relolved to go 
d ſurpriZe him in his camp at Montalegre, a few miles 
om Yecla, where they had certain intelligence, that part 
his army was encamped. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
pril 3, at nine in the evening, our army marched without 
iſe, leaving only two battalions to ſecure the camp at 
«cla, During two days the whole army had leave to take 
hat proviſions they wanted both tor horſe and men, out of 
e plentiful magazines in this place, and the rel were or- 
ed to be burnt. On the 7th, the army marched to Vil- 
12, à little caſtle on.a high rock, defended by five hun- 
d men, under a reſolute governor. It lies in the road 
nucen Valencia and Caſtile, and would have greatly an- 
Ned our convoys. As ſoon as the army was come before 
e caſtle, the governor was ſummoned to ſurrender ; but 
returned a proud anſwer, on which ſome field-pieces were 
Nlered to fire againſt it, but, as they did very little execu— 
bo, the engineers were commanded to work with the mi- 
bs. The governor being told, from under the wall, what 
s doing, gave as bold an anſwer as he had done to the 
mmons. There was then no thoughts of coming {oon to 
battle, for the lord Galway gave leave, on the gth, to the 
v2en's royal regiment of dragoons, to go as far as Denia 
; their cloathing, and to refreſh their horſes ; and ordered 
figadier Carpenter, and all the new-landed dragoons, Eng- 
h and Dutch to go into quarters of refreſhment above ten 
Ries off, to try to recover their horſes, which were almoſt 
ad by the particular fatigue of the (ea, their long marches 
om Alicant, and the ſcarcity and diflerence of forage, 
Pring, inſtead of hay and oats, only ſtraw and barley (the 
Fed of the country) which was not thought good for the 
Sroe Engliſh and Dutch horſes, But the brigadier received 
ders to return the very day he marched from the camp, 
on an intelligence received by the lord Galway, that the 
Wciny had aſſembled all their forces, received the ſuccours 
Ppected from France, and were marching, as they gave out, 
Þ attack us, This intelligence was brought to lord Galway 
bo was ſo able an examiner of all French deſerters, that 
Fe could not eafily be impoſed on) by two young French 
Fentlemen of a good proteſtant family, who had been edu— 
pied in the principles of the reformed religion by the care 
Fl their parents, a practice very common in France after 
Pe perſecution. They told him, they had entered as volun— 
Neis nto the French ſervice, in a regiment that was coming 
P dpain, in hopes of meeting an opportunity to come to the 
Penh. Lord Galway, after a long converſation, was ſo well 
P'i5Hed with the truth of what they ſaid, that he gave full 
redn to their intelligence, and took his meaſures accord- 
ay e. He ordered that night a new camp to be marked 
Put in a plain, not far from Villena, deſigning to meet the 
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enemy there, if they came to attack us. But as they did 
not, it was reſolved to go in ſearch of them. The whole 
army marched in three columns, the 13th of April, from 
Villena, to la Torre de Bougarres near Caudeta, with an 
eager expectation to meet the enemy, but none appeared, 
News being brought, that the enemy were near the town 
of Almanza, a great council of war was held, in which it 
was unanimouſly agreed to go the next day, and give them 
battle, Accordingly, about three in the morning, we began 
to march in four columns, till we had patled the hilly country, 
which was computed at fix long miles, and then, coming 
into better ground, the army formed, and marched the other 
three miles in order of battle. About twelve, we ſaw from 
ſome rifing grounds, the town of Almanza, and ſoon after 
the enemy drawn up, and ready to receive us. They began 
to fire very briſkly with two or three batteries, and we re- 
turned their fire with one, Lord Galway, having ſeen the dil- 
poſition of the right and of the centre, came to the left, 
which he commanded, as general Erle did the centre, and the 
marquis de Minas the right. He ordered the enemy's ad- 
vanced guard to be attacked by a party of a hundred dra- 
goons, Who put them to flight. Being purfucd beyond their 
lecond line, they left the ariny, and took to the high-road 
with fuch haſte upon a full gillop, that they were ſoon got 
ſome miles from the field of battle; and meeting with the 
duke of Orleans, who was coming to take the command 
upon him, told him, their army was beat, and all was loſt, 
This put the duke upon going back til] night, when he re- 
ceived other news, Lord Galway viewed the right of the 
enemy, whoſe line was extended far beyond ours, having 
many more ſquadrons than we had in our left, and ſent for 
count Artalaia, who commanded in the ſecond lins, to bring 
up all the horſe (which were eleven ſquadrons of Portugueſe) 
and draw them up fo on our lefr, as far as the center, that 
they might prevent the enemy's flanking us. Then he com- 
manded Carpenter's and Eilex's ſquadrons to go and attack 
the battery over-againſt our left, which did very much gall 
our horſe. This was inſtantly exccuted very gallantly, but 
with ill fucceſs, Here the battle began about two. The 
battery was placed upon a (teep rifing ground, which covered 
every thing behind it; ſo that when the two ſquadrons came 
un with it, the guns were 1n a moment drawn away by the 
mules that continued faſtened ro them, and eight or ten 
ſquadtons of their beſt horſe fell upon our two with incredi- 
ble fury, and cut them all to pieces. Then they and the reſt 
of their horle attacked our Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons, 
who maintained a very obſlinate and bloody fight near two 
hours, but were at laſt overpowered by their far ſuperior 
number, and fo cut off, that not above four or five officers, 
and ten or twelve private men, were left in each ſquadron. 
The ſquadron of Guiſcard's dragoons ſtood their ground the 
longeſt of any, and no wonder, for they had thirty-four 
officers in their front rank, moſt of them veterans, who had 
ſerved in all king William's wars. They had charged three 
times, but, when they ſaw their friends were gone, the 
ſtandard was ordered to be lecured ; after which they attacked 
three ſquadrons that faced them, having the lords Galway 
and Tyrawley, and brigadier Carpenter, at their head, of 
whom the commander begged, as they came ſeparately to 
him, that they would be pleated to take the command of the 
ſquadron, which they all declined. So the brave old colonel 
la Fabreque (whoſe name ought to be mentioned with 
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Lord Dungannon's regiment on their march from Alicant, 400 


Several other priſoners taken at different times and places, above 1000 


1859 
To which is to be added the commiſſion, non- commiſſion officers, : 
and the officers and ſervants o! the fix regiments of Farrington, 
Mohun, Hamilton, Allen, Brudenell, and Toby Caulfield, 
which were reduced a little time before the battle of Al- 
manza, 
— U—— 
1664 t 


* Both theſe young gentlemen were afterwards provided with enligus 
commiſſions in our army. M. S. 
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honor for his courage andconduct) havingtheſe three great vo- 
lunteers with him, tell upon the three ſquadrons with ſo much 
intrepidity, that he routed them, and retired in good order 
from the field of battle with the three generals. Lord Gal“ 
way received, in this laſt bold attack, a cut over his eye 
(having before loſt his right hand, with which be might 
have parried the blow) and with ſuch a long ſword, as 
wounded his aid de camp in the forehead at the fame time. 

The center, that is, the Engliſh and Dutch, were engaged 
all this while, and drove the enemy with great ſucceſs betore 
them. They had puſhed the firſt line upon the ſecond, fo 
that, though our left was routed, we ſtill had ſome hopes, 
in caſe the Portugueſe horſe in the right behaved well, to 
get the day. But our hopes were ſoon defeated; for, as 
ſoon as the enemy marched up to them, and ſome battalions 
gave them a fire, they all galloped away, and the foot ran 
into ſome neighbouring woods upon our right, in which 
flight many of them fell, tho' none were killed in charging. 
The duke of Berwick, having nothing to fear from our 
right and left, ordered all his horſe to come and ſuſtain his 
foot, who had been very ſeverely beaten by ours, during 
three or four hours, The generals to prevent their being 
ſurrounded, ordered all the baitalions to form themſelves into 


a hollow ſquare, which ſo well anſwered the deſign, that the 


enemy could gain no advantage of them, and by that means 
they retired from the field of battle with little or no Joſs, 
though ſtill purſued till night parted them. And, if they 
could have continued their retreat a few miles farther, the 
enemy would have had no great reaſon to boaſt of a victory, 
nor would the battle of Almanza have been fo much talked 
of, to ſay no worſe, as it has been in this nation. But the 
lo's of twenty-three battalions Eagliſh and Dutch was too 
great to be eafily repaired at ſo great a diſtance, How theſe 
brove men, after having fought ſo gallantly for ſo many 
hours, and made ſo glor;ous a retreat, could at laſt come to 
the re'olution of ſurrendering to an enemy that was ſome 


miles from them, and reckoned them quite out of his reach, 


is not ſo eaſy to Le accounted for, unleſs their excuſe be admit- 
ted, which was, that the ſoldiers, after macrhjng nine hours 
without any refreſhment, and fighting about fix, could march 
no farther : They had ſpent all their ainmunition, and had 
not ſo much as bread and water to refreſh themſelves with: 
They were all ſtrangers to the country, and did not know of 
any place to retire to: Beſides all this, they thought them- 
ſclves in danger of being purſued and attacked the next 
morning by the enemy's whole army, againit which they 
could not pretend to defend themſelves, being abandoned 
by all the horſe. Upon theſe confiderations, after a long 
conſultation, in which very warm debates, they came to the 


r Biſhop Burnet, p. 475, ſays, That the confederates had about ten thou- 
ſand killed or taken priſoners. Among the wounded and flain, theſe were 
the moiſt remakable : The lord Galway was wonnded in the face: Brigadier 
Killigrew, being wounded in the firit aſſault, ſtill kept the field, and was killed 
in a ſecond charge: Liemenant-colonet Roper (of major-general Harvey's 
horſe) heutenant-colonel Lawrence (of brigadier Carpenter's regiment) licu- 
tenant-colonel Dormer (of the lord Efex's) heutenant-cglonel Deloches (of 
colonel Pierce's) and lientenant-colonel Green {of the lord Peterborongh's) 
were killed at the head of their reſpectives ſquadrons, having behaved them- 
ſelves with extraordinary reſolution and undauntednets ; And colonel Pierce, 
and Mr. O Hara, fon of the lord Tyrawley, were wounded. Of the foot, 
lientenant Auſtin of the guards, lieutenant-colonel Mac Neale, (of South- 
well's) lieutenant-colonel Woollet, and leutenant-colonel Withers (of Bloods) 
licutenant-colonel Ramſey (of Macartney's) lieutenant-colonel Erſkin (of 
lord Mark Kerr's) were among the flain ; and lord Mark Kerr was wounded 
in the arm, and colonel Clayton in the body. 

Father Daniel's acconnt of the action is to this effect: The action began at 
three in the afternoon, and the victory ſtood long doubtful. The regiment of 
Mayne diſtinguiſhed itfelf upon this occaſion, Marſhal Berwick ſhewed a 
great preſence of mind, and a vaſt capacity in the art of war, by providing re- 
remedies wherever they were wanting, and guarding againſt all inconve- 
niences. The enemy was purſued about two leagues. Thirteen battalions 
were made priſonere in the purſuit, beſides five others, which were taken in 
the field of battle. Six marſhals de camp, ten brigadiers, twenty colonels, 
and eight hundred other officers were taken with all their artillery, and fix- 
ſcore colours and ſtandards, Near five thoutznd men were killed on the 
ſpot, befides the wounded, which were very numerons, and, among the reſt, 
the lord Galway and the marquis das Minas, general of the Portugueſe. 
Ih conquerors loft two thouſand men, and among others, the marquis de 
Sillery and monſieur de Polaſtron, brigadiers ; and, among the wounded were 
the duke of Salerno, general of the Spaniſh guards, who received eleven 
wonnds with a broad fword, the marquites de St. Clair and de Silly, marſhals 
de camp: The duke of Orleans, who was lately arrived from France, and was to 
have comm nded the armies of the two crowns, though he made all poſſible 
hifſte, fter he had heard, that the two armies were not far diſtant from 
each other, could not come up till the action was over, The marquis de Feu- 
tzuieres in his Memoirs obſe ves, that this was an action of the ſpecies, ſince 
the two 2rines charged through the whole extent of their front; and that 
te contederates were maſters of the two entire kingdoms of Valencia and 
Arrigon, and of all Catalonia, and were prepating to enter New- Caſtile. 
„% fen days before the battle (continues the Marquis) they had reccived.a 
powertul reinforcement from England and Holland, and were determined to 
improve the time of the firſt campaign, With this intent they paſſed the 
Xncar, and advanc.d near Almanza, The duke oi Berwick marched up to 
tem without the leaſt hefitativn, and the armies engaged. The Portugueſe 
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reſolution of ſutrendering themſelves, as the French int 
had done at Blenheim, and of ſending to the duke 9. "try 


od e 


wick to defire honourable terms, which were p1g) r 1 
readily granted; namely, that they ſhould be pri em it 
war, till they could be exchanged : That they ſhould * The 
diſarmed but the officers, who ſhould keep their ſworg Iwan: 
And that they ſhould have liberty to ſend for their bas, . 
before they marched any farther. 885 That | 
The duke of Berwick is ſaid to have been aſtoniſhed. mit 
could hardly believe the officer who brought him thi; , "iſ 
come meſſage, which did compleat his victory. For till jt vel 
it might have been called a drawn battle, the number gr, the 
ſlain being reckoned very equal, our baggage ſafe, and nl | we 
a Portugueſe train of twenty field-pieces loſt, But tame 
three battalions, carried priſoners into France, were wa he al 
of a triumph to all places through which they paſſed. 7: aw, | 
their long and obſtinate refiſtance, the ſafety of our bare Ny e 
was certainly owing; for, had the enemy detached a thoujay ey f 
men to ſecure the very diſhcult paſs of Pont de la Gn 'Þ 
through which all the Portugueſe horſe made their e 
and the baggage after them, they muſt have all fallen s. 
their hands. Two officers of dragoons, that were taken ter, 
priſoners by the fall of their horſes, allured the auther He 
this account, that, when they were carried towards the ener 
of Almanza, they found it in our hands, and above a nn 
ſand priſoners in it, the enemy's foot being puſhed far bern on 
it by ours. Almanza was in the center of the field of bin. 4 
and the enemy's ſecond line was on both fides of the town?. * 
The next day the Portugueſe horſe, and part of the He 
liſh, got into Xativa, with the foot that guarded the ber! 
gage; and the day after to Alcira, a very ſtrong town al in 
river defended by almoſt jinacceſſible mountains. Here u 
broken army aſſembled, and lord Galway joined it fron mY 
Ohtinaute, with the dragoons that had ſecured his perſon a 
retreat a. nan 
From Alcira the worſt of the wounded, and the bagow i" 
_ ned, 


of the officers killed in the battle, went ſent to the grove of 
Valencia, to be embarked for Barcelona. Here a trumpet 
arrived, with the ſhocking news of our infantry having (ur 
rendered, and ſeveral letters from the officers, with the articls 
and the before-mentioned apology for their condud, which 
was not much reliſhed ; for a great difference was made be. 


tween the French battalions at Blenheim, and ours in the il 
eizhbourhood of Almanza. The French were ſuriounds! | 
by a victorious army in a village, and could not pretend ty - 
fight their way through it: But ours were in the open field, c (þ 
without any enemy near them. However, their baggage and  : 
money were ſent to them. Many of our foot liſted among 4 
the enemy, deſigning to come back to us as ſoon as the 75 
infantry being entirely broke in the firſt charge, and our cavalry h:1nz en 
thrown that of the enemy into diforder, we remained abſolute matters of U alle 
field of battle. The duke of Berwick likewiſe purſned with bis cavalry Ia 
thirteen of the enemy's battalions, who were retreating in good order tur he 
the monntains, with an intention to repuſs the Xucar, and retire to Valency; i" 
but as the body of infantry was extremely fatigued and deſtitute of bread Wer 
they were obliged to halt betore they could arrive at the Xugar. This diea e 
tinuance of their march gave our infintry time to approach them; ante Ty. 
were all made priſoners of war. The recovery of the kingdoms of Valendl Jon 
and Arragon was owing to the ſuccets of this battle.“ Dr. Hare, in a «tte | 
to a tory-member, p. 13, fourth edition, tell us, “ that it was owing to the ei» F"'S 
forcement ſent the duke of Anjou after the evacuation of Milan, that we one dl tl 
the loſs of the battle of Almanza, which proved fo fatal to our atfairs oi tut not 
fide. If theſe troops had not joined, we had been ſuperior to the chend; M 
and that battle had either not been fought, or it had been won, and Span A 
with it, confidering the ill condition the duke of Anjou's affairs weten Dar 
and the true reaſon we ventured that battle was to prevent the juuctch bur 
which we did not know, or, at leaſt, did not believe, was made at e de f 

we fouglit; a miſtake, we may think, very eaſily made in Spain, u 
known, we owe the victory of Ramillies to the French making the ve , 
ſame miſtake in Flanders, where they thought the Engliſh had uot 23 bu. 
time joined the confederate army, and reckoned for certain, that te eh dei) 
at leaſt neither had nor could. And this perſuaſion made them ventwe* l 
battle, which the French had ſo much reaſon to remember, without daß * 
for a conſiderable body of troops, that were coming to them tom the Rhing | 
the head of which were actually at Namur, when Monheur Villeroy beg 1 
his march towards the confederates. But to return, it is plain the Fenn 
had not gained the battle of Almanza without that reinforcement tro Ia 
and even with it, though the battle was tought in April, and our arm) bes 
= a manner ruined by that blow, all they did that year was ou te e v1 
erida.“ a 


4 And here (ſays our author) I had the pleaſure of being enſed of * 
troubleſome burden, which had much endangered my lite by the improces 
of the officers, who had given me their puriues at the head of the thre: _ 
drons ; and very large they were, by the management of earl River 1 
unwilling to carry the treaſure back to England, had obliged the Pt 
of the regiments to take four months ſubſiſtence in advance, wack to 
ſaic, was no ſmall perquiſite to his lordſhip, upon the account of — 
price gold was at in Spain. When TI returned their purſes to the officers, 
was computed I had no leſs than fiftcen hundred pounds about ine, * 
ſome gold watches : So that I ſhould have been a good boo'y 8 i than 
perate Gelerter, which the owners of the money were more amt : j 
myſelf, * Manuſcript accounwef the war in Spain, from 760 10 1779 
chaplain in the army.“ 
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od an opportunity, which indeed hundreds of them did in 


; jo 3 6 ſhort time, the Valencians, Arragonele, and Catalans, 
* re all very zealous in king Charles's intereſt, aflitting 
lady 1 0 were A 
; in their eſcape and march to us. 
uld U of The, day after the battle, the duke of Orleans came to 
1 th ) li t the enemy? 
f ſwork 14022, and took upon him the command ot the enzmy's 


ny, which, as will be related, was of ſome ſervice to us. 
an foot we had left, remained at Alcira an Nativa, and 
mirched all our horſe through the city of Valencia, and 
ne Other towns as far as Tortola. The enemy follow ed us, 
* very civilly, for they generally, encamped their army 
he evening, on the very ground we left in the morning, 
\ we came to the Ebro, and marched over the bridge of 
ortola, a CAMP about two miles from the city, ub the river. 
he army did not continue here long, for, on the 11th of 
iy, the enemy appeared on the hills, and an advanced 
e came down into the plain, a mile from the town, where 
laid all that day in fight of our horſe-guard. The next 
- their whole army came down, and, having puſhed in 
r horſe-guard, encamped in a long line over againſt the 
xm. Upon this we burnt the ſuburbs on that fide the 
tet, and manned a hali-moon at the bridge foot on the 
me ſide, whilſt our cannon from the caſtle made a continual 
e on their camp. The night of the 15th, they brought 
un ſome gabions and ludged tnemſelves near our halt- 
on; but we made a ſally and deſtroyed that work, u hich 
ſoon replaced, and firing continued on both ſides 
ny days. There being no proſpect of any ſuccours to 
able us to keep that advantageous poſt, the lord Galway, 
tet putting A good garriſon into Tortola and Gironne, ani 
wing the reſt ot the toot in Tarragona, marched up the river 
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} r ch the horſe, and the duke of Ortcans, at the {41136 time, 

e ' ON = : f : . 

d it * ered molt of his cavalry to obſerve and follow us on the 
log 


der fide of the bro. We continued three months in 
arches and counter-marches, obſerving one anothzi's wo— 
ons, our great care being to prevent the enemy paſſigg the 
ez, which would have been of very bad conſequence to 
; for the country about Tarragona muſt have fallen into 
cir hands, unleſs we were in a condition to make a vigorous 
ind, which we were not. But the duke of Orleans proved 
rery pacific general for ſome tine, having piivate views, 
d a very extraordinary ſcheme for a peace. r. Sten- 
pe, the queen's envoy extraordinary, came fo our Camp near 
he Cinea to viſit the general. During his ſtay the duke of 
leans ſent a letter to the lord Galway, to deſite he would 
nd two truſty perſons, by whom he had ſome propoials 
W the higheſt nature to make to him. Rr. Stanhope was 
vt long in ſuſpenſe, but gladly accepted the offer lord Gal- 
ay made him of being one of the two, and the general's 
d de camp was appointed for the other j. Theſe two gen- 
Wemen went to the place aſſigned for a conference, which 
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afters ct rolled ſome hours, and was managed in fuch a manner, and 
b cr Sith ſo much ſecrecy, that no one ſuſpected any thing in 
rder throug . v4 7 £ BW. 
0 Valet ther army. Lord Galway was not a little ſurprized at the 


Prertures that were made, and diſpatched his aid de camp to 
de duke of Orleans, with the ſame anſwer in ſubſtance, 
Wencral Stanhope had given him. This advantage we reaped 
rom the conference, that we lived ſome weeks like good 
Þcighbours, the enemy on the one fide, and we on the other, 
Pi the river Cinea, and at a very ſcall diſtance from one 
Nother; but not without great fatigue on both lides, for 
dey made many motions to paſs the river, which alarmed 
pur camp, and kept us always, chiefly in the night, vpon 
pur guard, ready to mount, and our baggage to be loaded. 

Brigadier Carpenter took this opportunity to have his own 
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Pkeats, as a White dove, and perches a good while upon the crols on the 


7 7 * . * P A * * 
mh account of this affair is as follows: The duke of Orleans, being 
8 troops after the deſign upon Toulon had mitcarried, tat 
5 } 1 . k - 4 Tl - 
ore Lerida, in the end of September, with an army of tlurthz 


me, behck * men: The place was commanded by a prince of Heile, who held 
r ſome d | kk ve torty days: After ſome time, he was ſorced to abandon the town, 
aid of (140 g 9 retire into the caſtle; the army ſuffered much in this long hege. When 
171249 * wneged law how long they could hold out, they gave the carl of Gal. 
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ſquadron, Eſſex's and Guiſcard's, ſent to Manrefſa; to re- 
freſh their horſes, now almoſt dead, and unfit for ſervice *, 
From hence we ſoon marched to las Borgues, where we re- 
mained ſome time. About the beginning of Auguſt, the 
enemy derached a good number of horſe and foot for France, 
and the duke of Berwick quickly followed them. On the zoth 
of that month, they marched from Belpuis towards Lerida 
(having plundered ſeveral villages without ſparing the 
churches) and, palling the Segre, they inveſted the town 
the next day on both fides. General Wills commanded the 
garriſon, with the prince of Hefle Darmſtat. The duke of 
B rwicek returned to the army, but without any forces; and 
it was the 21lt of September before they opened the trenches, 
and the 25th b fore they erccted their batteries. Whilſt the 
ſiege was carried on, all the forces, that could be drawn from 
all parts of Catalonia, the lord Galway aftembled at las 
Borgues, and encamped within a few miles of Lerida, with 
a re(olution to attempt the relief of that place. But, before 
this reſolution could be execuicd, news came that the gar- 
riſon had capitulated, who marched out of Lerida, on the 
24d of Noven.ber, with all the marks of honour cuſtomary 
atter a brave defence ng. In a few days, the horſe went into 
winter-quarters, under the command of major- general Car- 
penter (who had lately received a commiſſion from king 
Charles, appointing him to that rank) and the foot under 
nivjor-general Wills marched to the city of Tarragona. The 
Portugule and Dutch marched likewiſe into their quarters, 
all in Catalonia, between Lerida and Barcelona. And thus 
ended this long and unfortunate campaign, which had been 
lo vuntucceistul, that the principality of Catalonia was all that 
remained in king Charles's obedience. The lord Galway, 
general Erle, and the Marquis das Minas, with three other 
Portuguele generals embarked at Barcelona for [.itbon, and 
Crpenter remained commander of the Englith. x 

The allies in Spein were in hopes the Portugueſe would 
have favourcd them with a diverſion, but were diſappointed. 
For, on the contrary, the Spaniards, under the duke of 
Olluna, took Serpa and Moura, an at the fame time, the mar- 
quis de Bay poflefied bimſelf of the bridge of Olivenz:, 
threatening, with the aftiftance of the duke of Offuna, to 
Jay ſiege to that place. The Portugueſe, being reinforced 
with tour Englich regiments *, began to move on their 
fronticrs, Upon which the Marquis thought fit to lay aſide 
bis enterprize, and deftroying part of the bridge of Otivenza, 
retired to Badajox. The Portugueſe excuſed themſelves for 
the little refiſtance, they made, by their fecbleneſs, ſince 
their beſt ttoohs were in Catalonia, 

Mr. Stanhope, who, beſi les his poſt of brigadier, had alſo 
the character of envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
took the opportunity of King Charles's broken affairs, to con- 
clude with him a treaty of commerce, which would have 
been of great advantage to the Engliſh nation, had that 
prince remained quict pofſeſſor of the Spaniſh throne, In 
order to effect this, Mr. Stanhope ingratiated himſelf with 
the countefs of Oropeza, a lady of great wit, whoſe huſband 
was one of the chief grandees of Spain, but, who having 
abandoned all his great employments and vaſt eſtate, to 
tollow king Charles's fortune, was reduced to extreme indi- 
gence; and therefore was the more liable to be managed by 
a lady, for whom Mr. Stanhope had obtained a conſiderable 
pretent from the queen. This nobleman who had the greateſt 
weight in king Charles's Spaniſh council, being gained, and 
appointed one of his Catholic majeſty's plenipotentiaries, 
together with the prince of Litchſtenſtien and count de Car- 
dona, admiral of Arragon, a treaty was concluded and figned 


way notice, upon which he intended to have raiſed the ſiege; and, if the 
king of Spain would have contented to his diawing out of the other garriſons, 
ſuch a torce as might have been ſpared, he undertook to raiſe it, which 
was believed might have been eafily done; and, if he had ſucceeded, it 
would have given a new turn to all the aftairs of Spain. But count Noyelles, 
who was well practited in the arts of flattery, and knew how much king 
Charles was alienated from the earl of Galway, for the honeſt freedom he 
had wed with him, in Mying before him ſome errors in his conduct, ſet 
huntelt to oppoſe this, apprehending that ſucceſs in it would have raiſed 
the ear] of Galway's reputation again, which had ſuffered a great diminution 
by the action of Almanza : He faid, this would expoſe the little army they 
had left them to too great a hazard, for, if the deſign miſcarried, it 
might occahon a revolt of the whole principality. Thus the humours of 
princes are often more regarded than their mtereſt ; the deſign of relieving 
Lerida was laid aide. The French army was diminiſhed a fourth part, and 
the long lege had ſo fatigued them, that it was vitible the raiſing it would 
have been no ditticult performance, but, the thoughts of that being over, Le- 
rida capitulated in the begumiug of November. 

» Theſe tour regiments, namely, Pearce, Newton, Sankes, and. Stanwix, 
were embarked at Cork for Portugal, about the latter end of April, and ar- 
rived at Liſbon the 4th of June, cont:iting of two thoutand nine hundred men. 
Theſe were all the forces then in the queen's pay 11 that kingdoin. 
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by them and Mr, Stanhope at Barcelona, on the 1oth of 
uly *. 

: Afrer the ſigning of this treaty, king Charles was made 
ſenſible, that the conceſſions granted therein to the Engliſh 
nation were too large, and ſuch as would not eafily paſs with 
his own ſubjects, in caſe he ſhould ever be poſſeſſed of the 
Spaniſh turone; and therefore it was not without reluctance, 
and merely in compliance with the neceſſity of his affairs, 
that he confirmed and ratified the articles of it on the gth of 
January 1707-8, fix months after they had been concluded 
and ſigned. The perſon, who was intruſted to carry this 
important treaty to London, having embarked for Barcelona 
on board a ſmall veſſel for Genoa, that veſſol was unluckily 
taken by a French frigate. The maſter, as is uſual in ſuch 
caſes, threw his mail over-board ; but it being taken up by 
ſome divers, was tranſmitted to the marquis de J orci at Ver— 
ſailles, who took care to ſend privately a copy of the treaty 
to the ſtates-general, in order to excite their jealouſy of the 
Engliſh, who were endeavouring by it to engrols the trade 
of the Weſt-Indies ?. 

The affairs of the Upper Rhine, this campaign, were at- 
tendcd with no greater fucceſs to the confederates than thoſe 
of Spain. For the German forces were ſo inconfiderable in 
their numbers, and ſo ill provided, as not to be able to ſtand 
a ſudden irruption of the enemy. Marſhal de Villars, who bad 
with great diligence and ſecrecy aflembled his army early in 
Alſatia, reſolved to paſs the Rhine, and committed the exe— 
cution of his deſign to the Marquis de Vivans and the count 
de Broglio. To this end, he cauſed a bridge of boats to be 
laid over an arm of the Rhine, and, having landed a great 
number of grenadiers on the ifland over-againſt Newbourgh 
the count de Broglio advanced to the Germans, and attacked 
them with great ſucceſs, After that marſhal de Villars, May 
22d, advanced to the lines ot Buhl with forty ſquadrons and 
battalions; and in his march entirely defeated rhe Germans 
advanced guard of horſe. On the 23d, at break of day, a fog 
made it difficult to diſcover whether the Germans, whoſe 
tents were ſtanding, and who fired ſome cannon-ſhot, conti- 
nued behiad their intrenchments : Bur, as ſoon as it was 
cleared up, it appeared, that they had abandoned them, for 
fear of being attacked in the rear, having notice, that the 
whole body, commanded by the marquis de Vivans and the 


* The ſubſtance of which was, 7. That there ſhould be an univerſal and 
ſincere peace between the queen of Great-Britain and the king of Spain, 
their heirs, ſucceſſors, and the ſubjects or both nations. 2. 'I'hat all the 
treaties of peace, friendſhip, confederacy, tree commerce and navigation be— 
tween both crowns, ſhould be held to be as firmly renewed and eitabliſhed, 
by victue of this prefent treaty, as if they were inſerted therein verbatim, 
provided they were not contrauictory to one another, nor any way letien the 
force of theſe preſent articles: And that the royal cedulas or p-tents, which 
contain divers privileges granted by Philip the fourth, conſirmed by the treaty 
of May 13-23, 1667, and all other grants tormerly made by any king of Spain, 
ſhould have the ſame force and ettect with this preſent treaty. 3. That all 
the ſubjects on both ſides, who had been made prifoners by either, whether 
in America, or any where elſe, ſhould be reſtored, and ſet at liberty, as ipce- 
dily as pothble, without charge or ranſom. 4. That all merchandize and 
goods, which the ſuhjects of Great-Britain might bring and import into the 
domimons of Spain, tor which any cuſtoms under the name of conſumption, 
or other tolls uſed to he demanded, ſhould not be obliged to pay the fad tolls 
till fix months after the unlading, or ſale and delivery of the taid goods. 5. 
That the ſubjects of Great-Britain might bring and import into the doni— 
nions of Spaiu all ſorts of goods, wares, manufactures and fruits, and produce 
of the dominions of Morocco ; nor ſhould any greater toll be demanded for the 
ſame than uſual. 6. That books of rate, called Fueros, containing an exact ac- 
count of the cuitoms agreed on by the commiſſioners from the queen of 
Great-Britain and the king of Spain, ſhould be adjudged and eftabliſhed with- 
in twelve months after the ſigning of this treaty, and be publiſhed through all 
the Spaniſh dominions. Nor ſhould the Britiſh tubjects be obliged to pay 
any greater duties than what is therein ſet down; and tor all other goods not 
mentioned in theſe tables, the rate of ſeven per cent. ſhould be demanded upon 
the credit of the inſtrument, declaring the charge and prizes of the merclian- 
dize and goods, which ſhould be exhibited by the merchant or factor, confirm- 
ed by witneſſes on oath. 7. That all goods taken as prize by ſhips of war, 
ſet out either by the queen or private ſubjects of Great-Britain, ſhould, 
without any difference, be eſteemed as merchandize and goods of the Bri- 
til iflands. 8, That the queen of Great-Britain and the king of Spain 
ſhould confirm and ratify theſe articles within ten weeks.” To this treaty 
was annexet a fecret and moſt important article, importing, That the queen 
of GreattBrit1!u and the king of Spain being deſirous to-knit the ties of the 


| friendſhip and alliance now concluded in ſuch a manner, as that the mutual 


advantages of it might redound fo viſibly to the benefit of the ſubjects of 
both crowns, that their common intereſts might cement an eternal and indi- 
ſoluble union between them; and conſidering, that the moſt eftectual and 

roper means to this end would be to form a company of commerce to the 
7 14 whereby theſe vaſt and rich provinces of the dominions of his catholic 
majeſty would able the monarchies of Great-Britain and Spain to make 
ſuch diſpoſitions of force, as ſhould, by curbing their enemies, ſecure to their 
ſubjects an univerſal and laſting tranquillity : It was therefore agreed, that 
ſuch a company of commerce ſhould be formed, conſiſting of the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain and Spain, in the Indies. But, becauſe it was not pollible, at 
preſent, to enter into the particulars of ſuch a ſettlement, becauſe the duke of 
An jou was, at this time, poſſeſſed of thoſe provinces of Spain, which are the 
principal ſeats of trade, it was reſerved to ſettle the form of the ſaid company 
ot commerce to the Indies, till his catholic majeſty ſhould be poſſoſſed of the 
court of Madrid, But, in caſe unforeſeen accidents ſhould hinder the ſettle- 
ment of ſuch a company, his catholic majeſty obliged hunſelf, and promiſed 


count de Broglio had paſſed the Rhine; ſo, at fre 11 | it 
morning, marſhal de Villars entered, without los 0 Lat 
lines, which had been eſteemed the rampart of Ge % a= 
and in which he found a great many pieces of cannon » 3 
vaſt quantities of ammunition and proviſions. Ahe fan Y 14 2 
he advanced to Raſtadt, took pofleition of the caſtl. 1, 9 


belon frer [ 
* . : A 5 1 I 2 8 
ing to the princeſs of Baden, and prepared to follos 1 Wir 


Germans with all poſſible expedition. The martha havin ench 
proceeded ſucceſsfully thus far, continued four (day; Ty, ack 
ſtadt, waiting for his waggons and artillery, and t9 gire * tat 
ceſſary directions; and, on the 28th, marched with |; . . 4 py 


army, and incamped at Etlingen, where he found à ch « hu 
| a : ; ute 

able quantity of proviſions. The ſame day, the waren 10ng 

Viv ſhal had ſ. ien Pra a. W 

vans, whom the marſhal had ſent out with fifteen þ,,. cer 


ig # 


horſe on the road of Pſortzheim, having information. +1 Kr ot 
. , en 
body of German horſe were coming towards him, aue bare 
: . *$4 atited * 
to meet them, who, at his approach, polted themſclyez e Thi 
hind a rivulet; but he charged them fo vi zoroufly, that * ew, 
were broke and entirely deleated, a hundred and fitty oni 
being killed, cighty made prifoncrs, particularly a mor ; Netack 
count Merci's regiment, who commanded them, and c ef 
de Berlo, together with all their olizcers, and above q hundrg De en 
and fifty horſes were taken. Marſhal de Villars advance e cl: 
Pfortzheim, and there halted to wait for a convoy of bre Peir! 
and meal from fort Louis; and, on the gift, marcheg e roug 
fore with the horſe of the right wing, and ail the dag eme 
to follow the Germans, and oblerve their motions ; and. eholt « 
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the firſt of June, advanced within two leagues of Stuten MI! the 
where he made and had his ow: de nands. The con, oirec 
tions of the Duchy of Wirtemberg were reg"red, 2 ⁹ ace 


millions and two hundred thouſand livtes, payal « in be 
months; thoſe of the little 1mperial city of Etlingen on th Wiilita 
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Neckar, at one million and one bundred thouſand, and ba 
bundred thouſand hvers were demanded of the city of Reh 


In Stutgard they found a magazine of four thouſand t bang 


lack 
of meal, beſides ten thouſand furmilted by the regency ; * 
marſhal de Villars, not being able to come up with the flving 
enemy, marched towards Schorndorf, which he cauſed tobe 
inveſted by the marquis de Fremont. The next dar. the 
marſhal came before the place with his whole armer; * 
though the town was pretty ftrong, both by its fortifications 


! 


and advantageous fiifuation; yet, the inhabitants retuſins ty 
0 


for himſclſ, and all the kinds, his ſucceſſors, that he would gran 

jects of G:eat-Britain the jame privileges, and the ſame !herry. of 2 free tra 

to the Indies, which his nnjeſty's own Spaniſh ſubjects fiould cnior; app 

vious fecurity being given for the payment of the r« yal duties, J liat his e 

thohc majeity lkewite obliged iunmelf, that from the day, that the genen 

peace ſhould be ſettled, and contequently, that he ſhould be in policfioun 

the Spaniſh Indies, to the day that the {aid company of commerce, fhould be 

ſettled, he would give licence and permiſſion, that the ſubjects of Grcat-B＋]m is. | 
might jen every year to all the ports and other places of the Indies, under the 99h 
dominion of the crown ot Spain, ten ſhipe, of five hundred tons each'or mare, ans 


or tewer ſhips, provided their whote burden did not exceed in all five tits 
ſand tons; in which they ſhould be at liberty to trartport, f-H and trathek tor 
all the merchandizes and commodities, which the Spaniſh fubjects were pet 
mitted to tranſport and trafic for; provided, that they pay all the 


WONCT 
No | 
art 
ties, and that the 11d ten flips ſtiould be regiſtered in the port of Cache 
, "—_—_  onniem no Mis nth 1 III (Las = tere a 
in juch other port ot Span, as his catholic mj ty ould appoint, | 

i 


from ſuch port to fail to the Indies, and giving an obligation, ther 

Indies they ſhould return to the ſame port in Spain, without ten 

at any other port of Spain, Great-Britain, or France, except in c 01 vey 

forced to do fo by ſtorm. That lis catholic majeſty would likewüe perm 

that the ſaid ten ſhips of trade be accompanied by tuch a number of 

ſhips of war, as ſhould be necc!tary for their greater protection and tecunt ** 
provided, that, on board the faid thine oft war, taere.: ad A8f b 


kind of merchandize: His catholic majgſty declaring | a 
not cauſe to be paid, or demand any indu.tv's, or a 
on account of tne ſaid {hips contentiug lLimielt b 
tis faction of the royal duties. And the queen of « 
promiſed on her part, that the ſaid thips of war {hor 
in returning from the Indics, take under ther | 
his catholic majeity, returning the ſame to the perten, 
be conſigned. That it being evident to all nien, thut tn un um 
the crown of France had diſturbed Europe, had been furniſhed and upper 
by the great treaſures it had drawn from the Spaniſh domimons u tue lde 
by the traudulent introduction of their commoditiet, and their trace 1n thi a 
countries; it was therefore agreed, that from this time forward, for c 
ever, all Freachmen, being ſubj<&s of France, ſhould be entirely excludk | 
well out of the ſaid company ot commerce, as out of all other kind of ay 
within the dominions of the king of Spain, obliging thenitelves never "AY 
ſent, by any treaty, public or private, to any matter, which ſhould be 18's 
nant to this excluſion of the ſubjects of France.“ . Wh 

Dr. Swift means this treaty in his Conduct of the Allies and of the tne 
niſtry, p. 38, fifth edition, in the following paſſage: Our trace why Mm 
was reterred the fame way: But this they will pretend to be or 90 
quence, becauſe that kingdom was to be under the hou!c of wary ay; 
had alread, made a treaty with king Charles. I hase indecd e 
treaty made by Mr, Stanhope with that prince for ſettling our ape Hob 
Spain. But, wharever it were, the, there was another vetweet n clauſe 
land, which went hand in band with it, I mean that of Barrier, hou 5 "ol 
was inſerted, by which all advantages propoſed for Britain are to ** 
mon with Holland,” The doctot's affercion in this paſſage 15 A vel) 5 coul 
leſs one; for the treaty of commerce with Spain and the Burricr treat 1 
not go hand in hand, fince the former was tigned on the 20th of Ju!“ 
and the other on the z0th of October 1709. 
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q t in the defence of it, the garriſon, to the nutiber of 
» Lat gve hundred men, {ſurrendered the place, upon condi- 


doof their being conducted to the imperial army. The French 


5 und in the place two mortars, fifty- four pieces of cannon, 
0 1 2 conſiderable quantity of ammunition and proviſions. 
1 ſeer this ſucceſs, the marſhal being informed, that three 


"WS. und Germans, commanded by general Janus, had in- 
.nched themſelves near Lorch, very advantageouſly, he 


þ \cked, and totally defeated them. Janus made a brave 
bk | Fance 3 bur, being over-powered, his troops were broke, 
, : purſued almoſt as far as Gemund, with the lols of about 
* 1 hundred men killed, and as many taken priſoners, and 
„oss ide latter gencral Janus himſelf, and twenty-leven 
* Ncers. The marſhal atterwards did ſome execution on the 
* Er of the imperial army, who thought it proper to retire 
= arcs Hailbron, 

* E The marſhal de Villars had certainly greater deſigns in 
„e, no leſs than reſtoring the elector of Bavaria to his 
bey ominions. But, having been obliged ro ſend conſiderable 
* Juchments towards Provence in France, he durſt not ven- 
2 ee further, nor undertake any conſiderable ſiege. While 
* Wc cmpire was thus expoled, all nens eyes turned toward 
„. elector of Hanover, as th only perſon that could recover 
hy Sir affairs out of thoſe extremities, into which they were 


„bought. The emperor preſſed him to accept of the ſu- 
„eme command. This was ſeconded by ail the allies, but 
oc carneſtly by the queen and the ſtates. The elector uſed 
| the precaution that the embarking, in ſuch an affair re- 
Eiccd, and he had ſuch affurances of afhilance from the 
| E.:inces and circles, as he thought might be depended upon; 
be undertook the command, His firſt care was to reſtore 
to Wilitary diſcipline, which had been very little conſidered or 
1 fr bmitted to for ſome years palt ; and he eſtabli ſhed it with 
Ich impartial ſeverity, that the face of affairs was ſoon 
ged. But the army was too weak, and the ſcaſon too 
„rc to enter on great deſigns. One confiderable action 


ie pcncd, which vere much raifed the teputation of his 
%o duct. Being informed, that the French had ſeven regi— 


Sens of horſe and dtegboons incamped near Offenburg, un— 
Ber the command of the marquis de V:vans, he detached 
Wourtcen hundred men, and one hundred grenadiers under 
Eovnt Merci, to ſurprize the enemy. That general executed 
Wis orders with great conduct; and attacked the marquis, 
Pept. 24, by break of day, and entirely defeated them, killing 
Wevera! officers, and eight hundred private men. As the 
rench knew nothing of the march of the Germans, they had 
pointed that day tor a forage, which f.cilitated their defeat. 
W he general made his eſcape with no ſmall difficulty, and his 
Wen finding themſelves cloſely purſued, quitted their horſes, 
Sud made their retreat through the hedges ; fo that the Ger- 
Dans brought away four ſtandards, a hundred and fifty pri- 
Woncrs, and near thirteen bundted horſes, having had only 
o lieutenants and thirty private men killed. Soon after, 
aha de Villars took the opportunity to repaſs the Rhine, 
Wy the way of fort Louis and fort Kchl ; and the elector of 
WHanover ſeparated his army, and diſpoſed them ſo conve- 
Wiently in their winter-quarters, that they might aſſemble 
e forty-eight hours upon any emergent occafion. 

| The duke of Marlborough, who had made ſo glorious a 
Empaign the laſt ſummer, merited this year the public at- 
Pention, chiefly by his important negociations. Upon his ar- 
Wival at the Hague, he had a conference with the deputies of 
Pic ſtates-general, wherein, among other particulars, he told 
dem, “ that the troubles of Saxony occaſioning a great diſ— 
Prattion in the empire, which brought infinite prejudice to 


' 
, 
1 
| 


0 This is the account of Mr, Robinſon, afterwards biſhop of London, in 
* letter from Leiptick, of May 1707, to the earl of Mancheſter. But 
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pry _— Voltaire, in his lite of Charles XII. king of Sweden, affirms, “ That, 
we / bon as the duke of Marlborough arrived at Leipſick, where king Charles 
1 [10% as, he made his application privately, not to count Piper, the firtt mi- 


5 but to ba; on Cortz, who began to have a thare in the king's confidence 
ſpin count Piper. Ile told Gortz, that the deſign of the allies was, in a 
uud ume, to propoſe to the king of Sweden his being once more mediator 
er, and France. His motives for this were his hopes of ditcover- 
er have dag 8 by Go tz s ret and becaule he 33 — ra- 

Tran beg) . ee than an enemy.“ Mr. —_—_— N 

Enies, That t. Cue. Of. 3 arlborongh, Vol. I. p. 45 75 ſecond ec tion, ob- 
* LED = piece of private hiſtory of Monſieur y oltaire's 18 mentioned 
ent in r 1 very improbable. N was, 4 * he, you 
1 a e _ the next morning in the camp; ut no ſuch 
| edge, Is it probable, that ſo remarkable an in- 


e wit (iden C | ; 
* N eſcape the knowledge of every one, but Monſieur Voltalre's 
i 31h n+ 2 : g 5 

ay this xy Were not the eyes of every one on the duke at his arrival ? Could 

* lage 9 be ſo privately managed, as not to come to count Piper's knou- 

od fop to ould not this have raiſed a jealouſy in him, that muſt have put a 
* or very much ent: > i 3 e e e 
could lered, that * entangled, the whole negotiation ? And can it be be 


great a ſtateſman, as the duke was, would have thrown ſuch a 


vumbling- block za l. . 
ng: block in his own ways as this would have been, at the very begin- 
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the common cauſe; the queen, his miſtreſs, had thought ſit to 
ſend him thither, to pay a compliment to the king of Swe— 
den, and endeavour to engage him to remove the juſt jealou- 
fies, which his long ſtay in the heart of Germany gave to ſome 
of the high allies, for which purpole he had the neceflary pow- 
ers from her majeſty, and detired the ſame from the ſtates.” 
The penfionary having acquainted the ſtates of Holland and 
Weſt-Frieſeland with the neceſſity of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's journey, the matter was thought of ſo great impor- 
tance to the common cauſe, that they readily concurred in 
thoſe meaſures, and the duke immediately ſet out for Leip— 
tick by the way of Hanover. Monficur Auverquerque, velt- 
marſhal of the ſtates forces, having had feveral conferences 
with the duke of Marlborough, ſet out the ſame day for Bruſ- 
ſels, in order to aflemble the confederate troops, and obſerve 
the French, who began to be in motion about Namur. 

The court of England, it ſeems, had been adviſed by the 
eJector of Hanove: % tend the duke of Marlborough to the 
King of Sweden. It was thought this would pleaſe him much, 
if it had no other effect. That Kung till remained with his 
army in Saxony, to the great oppreſſion of that country, and 
to the terror of the court of Vienna, who were apprehenſive 
of his quarrelling with them. His defigns were kept ſo ſe— 
cret, that they could not be penetrated, which made the al- 
lies very uneaſy. The king of Sweden was very remarkable 
on many accounts. He affected a neg}:& of his perſon, both 
in cioaths, lodging and dict; all was fimple, even to mean- 
He appeared to have a real ſenſe of religion, and a zeal for 
it, but it was not much enlightened ; He ſcemed to have no 
notion of public Iberty; but thought priaces ove ht to keep 
their promiſes religiouily, and to obſerve their treaties punc— 
tually: He rendered hiniſelf very acceptable to his army, by 
coming lo near their way of iving, and by his readmeſs to 
expole his own pcrfon, and to reward ſervices done hin: He 
bad little tenderneſs in his nature, and was a fierce enemy, 
too rough and too lavage: He looked on foreign miniſters as 
ſpics by their character, and treated them accordingly ; for 
he kept himſelf on great reſerves with them, nor would he 
ſuffer chem to come near him, except when they had a parti- 
cular meſſage to deliver. He uled his own miniſters rather 
as inſtruments to execute his orders, than as counſellors. 

Whilſt the king of Sweden was in Saxony, the czar over- 
ran Poland, fo that King Staniſlaus was forced to fly into 
Saxony to the king of Sweden, for protection. Both he and 
his queen ſtaid there all the winter of 1706, and a great part 
of this ſummer. The czar preſſed the Polanders to proceed 
to the election of another king, but could not prevail with 
them. It was theretore gene:ally believed, that they were 
reſolved to come to a treaty with king Staniſlaus, and to ſettle 
the quict of the kingdom, exhauſted by a long and deftcuc- 
tive war. The czar tried, if it were poſſible to come to a 
peace with the King of Sweden, and made great offers to 
that purpoſe ; but that king was implacable, and ſeemed re— 
ſolved to pull him down as he had done king Auguſtus, 

To diſcover this King's intentions was the chief aim of the 
duke of Marlborough's journey to Alt-Ranſtad, about two 
zerman lcagues from Leiphck, where the king of Sweden 
had his head-qurorters. The duke was accompanied by Mr. 
Robinſon, the queen's envoy extraordinary, and Monficur 
Cronenburg, the Dutch miniſter, Being informed on the 
way, that the king could not give him an audience till the 
next day, the duke thought fit to go directly to count Piper's 


ne*is; nay, he did not ſo much as allow a decent cleanlineſs: 


quarter's ?. The count made ample proteſtations, how ac- 
ceptable his coming would be to the king, his maſter, and 
* 


ning of his .? Baron Gort began indeed at this tin: e to riſe in the king's 
eſteem aud cotiſidence; but he was not yet arrived to that height in his favour 
to be a rival to Piper, or to date to enter into a ſecret negotiation without his 
knowledge.” Monficur de la Motroye, in his Remarks en Voltaire, carries 
the matter yet farther againſt that writer, and lays, I hat CGortz was out of 
the queſtion, he being then grand-marſhia of the biſhop'of Lubeck, admi- 
niſtrator of the Juchy of Holſtein, and was certainly then very little known 
to the king of Sweden.“ But it is evident from Mr. Robinſon's letter to 
the carl of Mancheſter above-cited, that the duke had a conference, on the 
28th in the afternoon, with baron Gortz, as well as with count Piper; 
though he limits that conference with the baron to the affairs of Holſtein, in 
which, he ſays, things were concerted to mutual content.“ Monheur de 
la Motraye mentions a remarkable incident upon the authority of a gentle- 
man, who was in the coach with the duke, when he weat to the audience he 
had demanded of count Piper: * The duke, ſays he, coming to tae gate of 
count Piper's quarters preciſely at the time appointed, ſent in his meſſage, 
but was anſwered the count was buſy. The duke waited a good half hour 
before he came down; but he no ſooner faw him at the gate ready to re- 
ceive him, than he came out of his coach, and, putting on his hat, paſſed by 
the count without ſaluting him, and went aſide, as if to make water; and 
then, after having made him wait longer than was neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
he went up to bim, and addrefied hun with that eloquence and politeneſs, 
which every one knows was hatural to him.“ 
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appointed eleven of the clock the next morning for his re- 
pairing to the head-quarters, when his majeſty came from 
church. The duke went thence to the quarters prepared for 
him about an Engliſh mile and a half from the king's; and 
the next morning, at the time appointed, went to wait upon 
his majeſty. The intendant of the court and other officers 
received him, and in the anti- chamber count Piper, who con- 
ducted him into the cabinet, where the king was, with ſeve— 
ral ſenators, generals, and other officers about bim. The 
duke made a ſhort compliment in Engliſh *, which was in- 
terpreted by Mr. Robinſon, as the King's anſwer was by 
count Piper®, Afterwards the duke ſpoke in French, which 
the king underſtood, but did not ſpeak ; and the converfation 
was general for about an hour, when his majeſty took the 
duke with him to dinner, placing him on his right hand, 
and count Piper on his left. Aiter dinner the duke returned 
with the king to the audience-room, which, after a little 
while, was voided by the reſt of the company; and then the 
duke ſpoke at large, his majeſty giving great attention to 
what was ſaid, with all appearances of much content, Count 
Piper, who, together with Mr. Harmelin, ſtaid with the 
king, could not refrain from ſhedding ſome tears at the very 
pathetic expreſſions, which the duke uſed to affure the king 
of her majeſty's friendſhip, and, on the King's part, made 
ſuitable returns ©. Thoſe diſcourſes, and others about mili- 
tary matters, took up an hour and a half, when his majefly 
went again to church. Afterwards the duke made a viſit to 
the counteſs Piper, and had then a conference with the count, 
and from thence went to ſee the veldt-marthal Reinſchild's 
lady. On the 28th he went to Leipſick, to wait on king 
Auguſtus, with whom he had a private conference of abour 
halt an hour, and then returned to count Piper's quarters, 
where he dined. He had that afternoon a conference with 
count Piper and baron Gortz about the affairs of Holſtein, 
in which things were concerted to mutual conſent, In the 
evening he ſupped with veldt-marſhal Reinſchild. On the 
29th he was viſited by count Piper, veldt-marſhal Ogilvy, 
and many others; and, after having dined with baron Gortz, 
had his audience of leave of the King of Sweden, Before it 
was ended, notice was given, that King Staniſlaus was in the 
anti-chamber; whereupon the duke ſaying, that he had no 
objection againſt his coming in, the king ot Sweden went 
and brought him. Some civilitics pafled between that king 
and the duke, who ſoon after took his leave, and went to 
Leipfick, and thence, without making any ſtay, proceeded 
on his journey to Berhn. On the goth of April, he arrived 
at Charlottenburg, the king of Prutha having ſent Monficur 
Grumkaw to defire him to pals that way, He fupped that 
nizhr with the King, and was lodged in the apartment be- 
longing to the margrave. The next day, being Sunday, he 
accompanied the king to divine ſervice, and monficur Len- 
fant, the author of the Hiſtories of the Councils of Baſil 
and Conſtance, by his majelty's particular order, preached in 
French on that occaſion. On the 24 of May the duke left 
Charlottenburg, in order to proceed towards Hanover, where 
he arrived on the 3d; and, the day following, had a private 
conference with the elector, In the atternoon he ſet out for 
the Hague, where he arrived on the 8th, having received the 


This is Mr, Robinſon's own account, who was preſent, and interpreted 
it; and therefore Mr. Boyer is miſtaken in aticrting, that the duke made his 
compliment in French. Lamberti, Vol. IV, p. 434, fays, that it was in 
Engliſh, and to this purpoſe: 


8 IR, 


„I preſent to your majeſty a letter, not from the chancery, but from the 
heart of the queen, my miſtreſs, and written with her own hand. Had not 
her ſex prevented her from taking ſo long a journey, ſhe would have croſſed 
the ſea, to ſee a prince admired by the whole univerſe, I eſteem myſelf happy 
in having the honour of atluring your majeſtv of my regard; and 1 ſhould 
think it a great happineſs, if my aitars would allow nie to learn under 10 
great a general as your majeſty what I want to know'm the art of war,” 


d Tt was, according to Lamberti, to this effett : 

Ihe queen of Great-Britain's letter and your perſon are both very ac- 
ceptable to me; and I ſhall always have the utmoſt regard for the iuterpofi- 
tion of her majeſty of Great-Britain, and the intereſts of the grand alliance, 
It is likewiſe much againſt my will, that I have been obliged to give the leaſt 
umbrage to any of the parties engaged in it: But your excellency cannot bat 
be convinced, that I had juſt caute to come into this country with my troops, 
On the other hand, you may affure the queen, my ſiſter, that my defign is 
to depart from hence as ſoon as I have obtained the ſatisfaction I have de- 
manded, but no ſooner. However I ſhall do nothing, that can tend to the 
prejudice of the common cauſe in general, or to the proteſtant religion in 
particular, of which T ſhall always glory to be a zealous protector,” 

Monfieur de Limiers, in his Lite of Lewis XIV, tells us, that the king 
of Sweden added, „That he was not accountable to any one for his actions; 
and that he would diſcover his defigns, when he ſhould think proper.” This 
indecd agrees pretty well with the king's general character, but his whole de- 
portment to the duke ſeems to be a contradiction to it. 

© Monheur Voltaire ſays, “ That the duke, who was never haſty in 
taking propoſals, and had learned by a long experience the art of penetrating 


higheſt marks of honour and eſteem in the ſever] end 
through which he had paſſed fince his departure from then 

The next day, the duke was in conference with Foy. 
puties of the ſtates- general, to whom he communicated * 
affurances he bad received from the king of Sweden. fl 
entirely diſſipated the jealouſies, which ſome of th. . 
had conceived of his Swediſh majeſty's deſigns, which ws 
induſtriouſly fomented by the emitlaries of France, 4, 1 
the other hand, uſed all their endeavours to engage that * 
in an open rupture with the emperor ; for which he dd 
want plauſible pretences. For, about this time, an unlock 
quarrel happened between baron Strahlenheim, envoy d 
Sweden, and count Zobor, an Hungarian lord, ſonin-ln 
prince Adam of Litchtenſtein. The occafion was this: be k 
both at dinner at the count de la Tour's, and uiſcourſos | 
the affairs of Europe, count Zobor ſaid, Three knayc, 
caſioned a great deal of miſchicf in the world. II. named 
indeed only prince Ragotſbi for one, and king Stanitlaus fy 
another, but he made uſe of ſuch expreſſions, as eyi,, * 
ſhewed, that he meant the king of Sweden for the thin 
Upon which the Swediſh envoy thought himſelf in hung 
obliged to give him a box on the ear. The company 5 
vented any farther miſchief at that time, and count 20 
was at firſt confined by order of the emperor, and iheny 
after ſent priſoner to the caftle of Gratz in Stiria ; the ad 
miſſaries appointed to make enquiry into that affair, bare 
reported, that he had been guilty of diſreſpect toward; n 
king of Pruſſia, Baron Strahlenheim having informed te 
king, his maſter, of what had paſſed, his Swedith mage 
ordered him to declare, that he approved his conduct; ny 
that he had orders to abſent himſelf from court, till he has 
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* * 0 . 4 
received a juſt ſatisfaction, as well on that account, 28 4 
the affront offered to ſome officers of his troops, who, hci 
* . . 8 
liſting men at Breſlau, were inſulted by the people. The 
imperial miniſters ſhewed a willingneſs, at this critical jun&y; 
. 5 1 » 77 = : 'S ee 
to give the king of Sweden all reaſonable ſatisfaction: Bu. 
with regard to count Zobor, they thought, that, baron 
Strahlenheim having given a blow to a perion of his quality, 
and his imperial majeſty having fince confined him cho 
prifoner, the Swediſh court ought not to infiſt upon farther 
latisfaction. 
This was not, however, the moſt material point, that 
made the court of Vienna uneaſy ; for the Swedes had ſtarted 
other pretentions of a more delicate nature; and, in a de. 
claration, which count Piper had communicated to count 
LZinzendorf, his Swediſh majeſty inſiſting on the delivering 
up of the Muſcovite troops, which, when they cſcaped the 
year before out of Saxony, were entertained in the imperil 
army on the Upper Rhine. Theſe troops being informed, 
what was in agitation in regard to them, diſbanded them 
ſelves, and marched off, in parties of about twenty, through 
Bohemia and Moravia into Poland. This fo exaſperated the 
king of Sweden, that he renewed and ſtrenuouſly infftcd von 
his demand of the furrender of thote troops ; adding, that 
he expected a more ample ſatisfaction, as well for the front 
offered to baron Strahlenheim, as for the recruits which 
were raiſed for him in Sileſia, and had been taken from 
his officers at Breſlau. The very day that theſe demands, 
into the minds of men, as well as of diving into the ſecret connection vetween 
their inmoſt thoughts and their actions, geſtures, and difcourte, acc Wy 
eyes attentively upon the king. Wen he ipoke to him of the wat un gehe 
ral, he imagined, that he ſaw in his majeſty a natural averſion tog ud 
France, and that he took a ſecret pleature in ſpeaking of the conqueits of tix 
allies, He mentioned the czar to him, and took notice, that his eyes 6111648 
whenever he was named, notwithſtanding the moderation of the cot! 
He moreover 1emarked, that the king had a map of Muſcovy i 06 
bun on the table. This was ſufficient to determine him in his udn, fs 
the king of Sweden's real deſign and ſole ambition were to dethrove the 02% 
as. he had no other views by remaining in Saxony, than, by that means, 101 
pole ſome hard terms on the emperor of Germany, He knew his u Peg 
majeſty would comply, and that thus matters would be ealily brought ; 
conclution. The duke left Charles XII. to his natural inchoation; ® 
being ſatisfied with hing difcovered his intentions, he made him 10 poor 
{al.” Monſieur de la Motraye, in his remarks upon this paſſage 0! me 
Voltaire, ſays, ©* I never heard thele circumitances mentioned; no! TA W 
it was ever ſurmiſed, that the duke, by a bare view of the map 0! Ae 
. N . _—_— - . unn Ft w 
lying before the king of Sweden, penctrated into the real Geltg! 08 tt 
narch, which you yourſelf afterwards own the Swedes themſcives Were 5 
rant of, even when they were actually on their march,” In aniwer o n 
- . . * . 2 2 „ a Ci 
Monſieur Voltaire refers to Monficur Fabricius as his author, aba = 5, 
witneſs. Monficur de la Motraye adds: „I had the honour to 90 0 ha 
in the preſence ot Charles XII, during his ſojourning at Bencer; ve 
knew him tſhew any averſion towards France, On the contrary, = 
employed Frenchmen in his army preferably to all other tore1guct's 
not conceal his concern for. them, when he heard of their lol. * 
knew a Swetliſh officer, but what wiſhed: well to Frauce; and! 1 
any complaints, but only that France had forſaken them i tue ee 
and had never paid one penny of the ſubſidies ſtipulated ered OT * 
the battle of Pultowa.” To this Monſieur Voltaire antwers ; IN” 
ſengers are admitted to the prœence of their ſovereigus, and are ! 
their ſecret cquncils, and yet are never the better informed ot te, 
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eh were made to count Zinzendorf, were communicated by 
to the imperial court, baron Strahlenheim received orders 
4 the king bis maſter, to repair to him, without taking 
. of that court. He was prevailed upon o [tay four 
avs, that he might carry with him the emperor's anſwer to 
. maſter's demands ; but that antwer not being then ready, 
left Vienna, and ſet out for Saxony. Two days after, the 
ner was however ſent, and imported, in ſubſtance, © That 
be emperor could not deliver up the Muſcovites, they not 
ing in his power : That count Z1bor ſhould be proſecuted 
18 criminal in the courſe ot law; and, as for what had 
pe ned in Sileſia, with refpect to the levies for his Swediſh 
baſclly, ſufficient ſatisfaction ſhould be made, atter due 
«mination into the mattter of fact.“ To give turther ſatiſ— 
(tion to his Swed.ſh majeſty, the imperial court ſoon atter 
declared, that ſome troops nad been detached in purſuit of 
de Muſcovites, in order to their being deiivered up to the 
ng of Sweden, but had not been able to overtake them; and, 
ther, ſolemnly averred, that the Muſcovites made their 
cave from the Rhine, without their connivance or partici- 
ation. This declaration was, however, contradicted by 
buon Sttahlenheim, who in his way from Vienna to Saxony, 
1eting ſome of thoſe troops, and pretending to be count 
Vackerbacrt, a general in the ſervice of king Auguſtus, 
der frankly owned, that their eſcape was Cconceined with the 
mperial court. This, being entirely believed by the king cf 
eden, irritated him the more, and made bim inſiſt p-remp- 
orily upon full ſatisfaction, with regard to all the three 
doints, before he left Saxony. The emperor dreading the 
onſequences of a rupture with the Swedes, who mig ht eaſily 
dare over-run his hereditary countries; and having nomi— 
ated count Wratiſlau to go to the King of Sweden, to adjuſt 
Ul differences, that noblenian wrote to count Piper, to know 
whether he ſhould meet with a favourable reception. But 
covat Piper let him know, “ That, if he came with power 
to vive his maſter real ſatisfaction, he would be welcome; 
bat that, it he came to enter into a diſcuſhon of his Swediſh 
pujcfty's pretentions, he might ſave himſelf the trouble 
of that journey.“ Upon this, the imperial court fent orders 
Io count Zinzendort to urge count Piper to declare, what 
frsfaction his matter infifted upon, fince he refuſed to allow 
It; winiſter to dilculs it, and to aflure him, that the em- 
peror was ready to refer the cent: overted points to the arbi— 
tration of the queen of Great- Britain 4. Her majeſty wrote 
likewiſe to the king of Sweden, to exhort him to forbear ail 
bollilities; but his anſwer was, “ That ſecing the empeior 
eic not give him the ſatisfaction he expected, he ſhould 
be obliged at laſt to take it, fince bis delaying to do him- 
ſelf juſtice had encouraged people to offer hm new affronts:“ 
EF Which laſt expreſſion related to the eſcape of the Mulcovires, 
The Imperial court not only complied with the king of Swe- 
den's demands, as to the delivering up both count Zobor, and 
[the imperial officers, who hindered the raifing of the Swediſh 
levies in Sileſia, as preliminaries to the admiſſion of count 
Wiratiſlau as envoy trom the emperor ; bur declared I:ke- 
vile, that the city of Breſlau ſhould pay four thouſand crowns 
to the widow of a Swediſh corporal, who was killed in that 
| city, in a ſcuffle, occaſioned by the ſeizure of thoſe levies, 
But this forced compliance did not ſatisfy the king of Sweden, 
| 10, upon count Wratiflav's arrival at Alt-Ranſtadt, retuſed 
hy to admit him to his audience. This miniſter was therefore 
i cbiged ro content himſelf with conferring. with count Piper 
and Monſieur Hermelin, concerning the eſcape of the Mul- 
cores, which the imperial couit now thought was the only 
ct important point, that remained unadjuſted, But they were 
& deccived. | 
[us It ſeems the proteſtants in Sil-fa had their churches, and 
the free exerciſe of their religion, ſtipulated ro them by the 
reaty of Munſter, and the crown of Sweden was the gua- 
| Tintce for the obſervation of this article. Now, theſe 
churches being taken from them, the king of Sweden, upon 
ner application, very readily embraced the opportunity 
Which had been long neglected or forgotten by his father, to 
| reſtore them to their juſt rights and privileges. To this end, 
Mring ſent four regiments of Swediſh horie into that coun- 
NW. ee by he 8 g paſſage, in Lg of the ear! of Man- 
Me. Cole's Memoirs of As of 4525 FVV 
The miniſters (ſays lord Ma wo ſte 5 oke to me of the proceed- 
gs of the king of 1 dr aux : b This envoy has are re- 
dewed with rep expreſ{i] his 0 a e 2 12 1 * by, liv ot 
ed to him by the — — reggns 165 7 - © my; | — pulled — he 
unt Lobor aud 115 niet 85. 0 Pee fo By = to make it 
u capital crime, as alſo repar; fon ary | iter of 8 and, m caſe he 
us not immediate Cafalor' by een O aua 5 Theſe thin s make 
mem very uneaſy dert the 2 R 3 fd, : All this he has Nn. within 
+ tw days ; and ang => k of M; | as beca in Saxony 
; e duke ot Marlborough has becn u Jy 
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try, he multiplied his demands into the ſollowing articles: 
„J. That the emperor ſhould give it under his hand, that 
he knew nothing of the march of the one thouſand two hun- 
dred Muſcovites, who eſcaped through the hereditary coun- 
tries. II. That he ſhould forthwith decide the affair of the 
election of Lubeck in favour of the duke adminiſtrator of 
Holſtein, and confirm the agreement between that houſe and 
the chapter for the two next generations. III. That the 
country of Hadeln, on the river Elve, be ſequeſtered into 
the hands of his Swediſh majeſty, till the right of all the 
pretenders to it be decided. IV. That the proteſtant religion 
in S:Jcftia be r2itored according to the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
V. That his imperial majeſty ſhould renounce all pretences 
to the quota which the King of Sweden had not furyiſhed to- 
wards the preſent war, and ſhould draw no conſequences from 
the crown of Sweden's not havivg done homage for the do— 
minions they have in the empire, fince the year 1664. VI. 
That the whole Swediſh army, in their return through Silefia 
into Poland, ſhould be maintained at the emperor's charge.” 
There were about the fame time certain other articles handed 
about privately in Holland, which, it was infinuated, the 
king ot Sweden deſigned to propoſe to the diet, the chief of 
which were: ** 1, That the clector of Bavaria ſhould be re- 
ſtored, or, at leait, his electorate given to the King of Swe— 
den, and he be declared elector in his room, as being his 
neareſt relation. 2. Thar, for the future, the election of 
emperor ſhould be alternately out of the thiee religions, fince 
the el-Ctoral college was compoled of them. $3. That the 
proteftant churches ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in Sileſia, Mora- 
via, Bohemia, Hungaria, &c. on the ſame foot they were on 
at the time of his great predeceſſor, Guſtavus Adolphus. 
4. That the king of -Sweden ſhould have the ſovereignty of 
the city of Bremen.” Theſe articles were probably forged 
in France; but, with regard to the other fix articles, they 
occaſioned ſeveral conferences between count Wratiſlau and 
count Piper; and the former, being convinced of the neceſ- 
ſity of preventing a rupture, which would have proved fatal 
to the common cauſe, paſſed over ſeveral formalities, and 
granted ſome points, which, at any other time, would have 
been rejected by the court of Vienna. The confirmation of 
the treaty between the chapter of Lubeck and the ducal houſe 
of Gothorp in the year, 1047, an the reſtoration of the ex- 
erciſe of the proteltant religion in Stlefta, were the two arti- 
cles of hardelt digeſtion with the imperial court, and there- 
fore met with the greateſt dithculty, The Swedes infifted, 
that they mould be allowed to Keep ſome troops in Sileſia, 
till the churches of the proteftants ſhould be rebuilt, which 
the imperial court would not agree to; and, on the other 
hand, they refuſed to approve and ratify the treaty about the 
bithoprick of Lubeck, till that affair was fully examined. 
But the guaranty of the queen of Great-Britain and the ſtates- 
general removed all obſlacles, and on the iſt of September, 
N. S. all matters were agreed upon. 

The next day the king of Sweden decamped very early 
from his quarters at Alt-Ranſtadr, and count Wratiſlav, hav- 
ing waited upon him, the treaty was figned at Wolkwitz that 


very day; and the imperial miniſter tet out on the 31, for 


3 
Vienna to have the agreement ratified. 


King Auguſtus being inditpoſed, the King of Sweden went 
to Dreſden, and made him a vitit, with whom he had a long 
conference, His Swediſh majeſty, being returned to his 
army, continued his march for Sileſia, where the imperial 
ratiſications of the convention, ſigned by count Wratiſlau, 
were delivered to him. That prince was ſo well pleated with 
the diſpatch uſed at the imperial court in this affair, that he 
refolved to quit Sileſia immediately, and march into Poland, 
ſo that all his forces were on the other file of the Oder be- 


fore the 25th of September. However, his Swediſh majeſty 


lelt the baron de Strahlenheim in Sileſia to fee the execution 
of the treaty ; and, before his departure from Leibnitz, he 
had the ſatisfiCtion to ſee ſeveral churches reſtored to the 
proteſtants, which was no ſmall mortification to the jeſuits 
and popiſh prieſts, who made great oppoſition to the perfor- 
monce of what had been ſtipulated ; but the imperial court 
would not provoke a prince who they thought was ſeeking a 


which they hoped had made all things eaſy. I believe, they have not yet 
determined what meaſures to take; but I believe they have wrote this whole 
matter to England, and I cannot tell whether it will not op the detachment 
for Naples, tuaugh by this time it ſhould be marched. I do believe, that 
they wiote this whole matter to England, to be laid before the queen; and I 
he.r they have alſo ſent an expreis to Holland. I with it may not be the oc+ 
caũon of recalling ſome troops out of Italy for their own preſervation.” Here 
the carl of Mancheſter ſeems doubtful, whether the duke of Marlborough 
had been fo ctie&ually ſucceſsful, as had been hoped ; hut the earl of Sun» 
derland, in a letter to his lordſhip from Whitehall, May 6, 1707, ſays, “lord 
Marlborough bas, I hope, left matters with the king of Sweden in as good a 
way as one could expect, which will be a great caſe on that de,” 
6 N 
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colour to break with them. It is obſervable, that the biſhop 
of Breſlau, fearing the reſentment of the pope, took a pre- 
tence to abſent himſelf from that city, to avoid ſigning the 
orders given for reſtoring the proteſtants to their former 
rights. But the king of Sweden, being diſpleaſed with that 
prelate on this account, ſignified, that he expected, that he 
ſhould fign and approve thoſe orders; which formality he 
thought neceſſary, becauſe the biſhop of Breflau is the chief 
perſon in the regency of Silefia next to the emperor ; and 
therefore his refufing to ſubſcribe the orders, might after- 
wards have been drawn into ill conſequence againſt the pro- 
teſtants. As for count Zobor, whom the king of Sweden 
had ſent priſoner to Stetin, he was upon his humble ſubmiſſion 
ſet at liberty with great marks of generoſity. Upon theſe pro- 
ceedings the king of Sweden was highly magnified, and great 
endeavours were again uſed to engage him in the alliance ; but 
he was ſo ſet againſt the czar, whom he defigned to dethrone, 
that nothing could divert him from it. 

To return to the duke of Marlborough. He arrived at Bruſ- 
ſels the 13th of May, N. S. and having immediately held a 
council of war with Monſieur Auverquerque and the field de- 
puties of the ſtates, orders were ſent to the confederate troops 
to march to their rendezvouz at Anderlach near Bruflels; from 
whence they moved to Billengen and Lembeck. Upon intel- 
ligence, that the elector of Bavaria and the duke of Vendoſme, 
who commanded the French army, were come out of their 
lines, the allies marched to Soignies, with a deſign to engage 
them in the plain of Flerus : But being further informed, 
that the enemy were much ſuperior in number, and had drain- 
ed all their garriſons, with a deſign to plunder the rich open 
crities of Brabant, in caſe the allies ſhould undertake any 
fiege ; the confederate generals marched back from Soignies 
towards Bruſſels, and poſted themſelves at Meldert. At the 
ſame time, the French advanced to Gemblours ; and ſo both 
armies continued above two months in their reſpective camps. 
At length, upon certain advice, that the French had detached 
thirteen battalions and twelve ſquadrons from their army to- 
wards Provence, the duke of Marlborough, in concert with 
Monſieur Auverquerque and the deputies of the ſtates, re- 
ſolved to march from Meldert towards Genap, in order to 
attack the enemy with leſs diſadvantage, in their fortified 
camp at Gemblours. According]y, the diſpoſition was made 
for the army to paſs the Zeule at the abbey of Florival ; 
which being done, they marched towards Genap, where they 
incamped with their right at Promelles, and their left at 
Davieres. Here they had intelligence, that the enemy no 
ſooner received advice, that the army of the allies was in 
motion, than they were extremely alarmed, and immediately 
ordered their troops to their arms. They likewiſe cut down 
ſeveral trees in the roads and paſſages, which led to their 
camp, and, having got certain information which way the 
allies were moving, they began their march with all imagin- 
able precipitation towards Flerus and Heſpenay, intending to 
be that evening at Goſſeliers, and take poſſeſſion of the ſtrong 
camp at Pieton. The contederate generals received advice, 
that the French army had made but a ſhort halt at Gofle- 
liers, and were advanced to Seneff, the elector of Bavaria 
having taken his head quarters in the caſtle of Vanderbeck, 
and the duke of Vendoſme in the farm-houſe of Rel, be- 
tween Vanderbeck and Seneff, with the river Picton before 
them, 

The duke of Marlborough and Monfteur Auverquerque 
having conferred together, it was reſolved to march dire&ly 
to Nivelle, and attack the enemy ; but, coming too late to at- 
tack them that day, and having reaſon to believe, that they 
would attempt to retire in the night, in order to gain the 
camp at Cambron, all poſſible diligence was uſed to prevent 
their effecting it. To this end, count Tilly, with forty ſqa- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, which were commanded, un- 
der him, by the earl of Albermarle, and the major-generals 
count d' Erbach and Roſs, and a detachment of between 
five and fix thouſand grenadiers, commanded by heutenant- 
general Scholten and major- general Zoutland, was ordered to 
poſt himſelf between the two armies ; and, in cafe the enemy 
decamped, to fall upon their rear, and keep them in play, 
till the whole army ſhould come up. Theſe troops, not- 
ſtanding they marched with all poſſible diſpatch, could not 
reach their poſts before midnight. The French, in the mean 
time, foreſeeing what was the duke of Marlborough's deſign, 
and perceiving, that it would not be poſſible for them to 
avoid an engagement, if they continued in their camp till 
the morning, reſolved to decamp in the night, and count 
Tilly, advancing before break of day with his detachment, 
ſaw their army in full march, making their retreat in very 
good order from hedge to hedge, and obſerved the country 
to be ſo difficult, that it would be next to impoſſible to 
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come at them. He gave immediate notice of |, 

the duke of Marlborough, and informed him, * 

was marthing to endeavour to attack their tear 8 i 
ing to his orders. Upon this the duke 6 
twenty battalions, and thirty ſquadrons, under the * 
mand of general count Lottum, to ſupport count 1. 
the horſe being commanded by lieutenant- general b 
the fieur Schulenburgh, and the earl of Athlone m . 
generals; and the foot by lieutenant-general Fapel, 1. 
major-general Welderen. Count Tilly marched 
poſſible ſpeed, and had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the eh J 
rear ; but, having purſued them three or four | * 
far as the plains of Marimont, and obſerving, that it ,, 

no purpoſe to fatigue the troops, he returned to the *. 
The country was cut by many deep roads, which very 1 
favoured the enemy's retreat ; for there they poſted 0 3 
their infantry, which hindered the confederate horſe fro 
making openings to follow them. The duke of Marlborousy 
who was advanced with a detachment, being returned 
the camp, reſolved to remain there that day, to give „ 
troops ſome repoſe, after the fatiguing march they bal 
made; and, becauſe he was under an uncertainty, bete 
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the enemy marched towards their lines, or to Camby, 
Monſteur Auverquerque ſent one of his aids de camp, wit 
one hundred and fifty huſfars, to poſt himſelf on the bills g 
the Great-Roulx, from whence they diſcovered the enemy, 
merch at about half a league's diſtance. That officer 
dorted, that the vanguard was advanced to St. Dennis, kx. 
ing the river Haiſne behind them; which was confirmed 
by the ſpies, who added, that the elector of Bavaria had hi 
quarters at St. Dennis, and the duke of Vendoſmne at ci. 
tlaux. 

From this march the generals concluded, that the enemy 
did not defign to retire within their lines, but rather tc no 
ſeſs the advantageous camp at Cambron : Upon which th 
confederate army decamped from Nivelle ; but, havins the 
whole day a very violent rain, which made the roads wol 
unpaſſable, it was very late, when the right came to Soip. 
nies, and the left could not come up till the next morning, 
though a thouſand pioneers had been three days at work d 
repair the road from Arquennes to Soignies. The confede- 
rate army ſuffered very much in this march, but the enemy 
laboured under much greater difficultics ; for, having lain 
on their arms at St. Dennis all night, they purſued their march 
early the next morning with great precipitation, and in the 
ſame confufion as before, to Chievres, where they arrived at 
the - ſame time the confederates came to Soignics, This 
haſty retreat, beſides the fatigue, occaſioned a very great de- 
ſertion among the French ; for, their ſoldiers having been 
without bread for more than two days, and without reſt for 
three, not having time to put up their tents between Sencff 
and Chievres, about a thouſand of them went over to the 
confederate camp, and as many more at leaſt to Bruſſols and 
other places. Tbe enemy was, befides, in want of all ſorts di 
neceflaries, during their whole march from Gemblours, 
their baggage being ſent away from thence, with their arti 
lery to Charleroy, upon the firſt motion of their army to 
avoid an engagement. 

The great rains, which continued for ſome days, having 
rendered the ways wholly unpaſtable, obliged the duke dt 
Marlborough to give over the purſuit of the enemy, and de. 
tained the confederate army in the camp at Soignies. Tis 
enemy, in the mean time, fortified the avenues to theirs, 3 
well as the unſeaſonableneſs of the weather would allow them; 
and though their army was ſoon after re-inforced with UL 
battalions and two regiments of horſe from the flying ca 
of count de la Motte; yet they retired farther beyond tte 
Marque, and incamped with their right at Pont a Trefin, a0 
there left under the cannon of Liſle. Monſicur Rouffet, 
bis account of this march, obſerves, that the confederate a 
left their camp at Soignies, on the 31ſt of Auguſt, an 
marched dire&tly towards the enemy, who were at Cambron: 
That the prince of Orange, as general of the republic, f 
himſelf at the head of the Dutch infantry ; but that the 
French had no ſooner advice of this march, than thef 
quitted the camp at Cambron with great precipitation, h, 
withſtanding the advantageous ſituation, paſſed at length tie 
Scheld, and retired behind their lines between Lifle and Ton 
a Treſin: That, if the allies had begun their march an hou 
or two ſooner, they might have fallen upon the rear gat, 
of the French army, whom they ſaw following the bod © 
it: And that the van of the allies got into their can 
where they found beer, wine, and ſeveral other things * 
the French had not time to carry away with them, b 
allies advancing again towards them, the duke of * 
rough had intelligence, that the French had made 3 all 
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forage at Templeuve and the villages thereabouts: 
| on fore marched out by break of day with twenty 
ooſand foot, five thouſand horſe, and twelve pieces of can- 
Watch defign to attack the guard, that covered them, 
| r by that means, endeavour to bring them to a general 
5 ＋ but the enemy being informed of the duke's inten- 
, did not think fit to venture out of their camp. The 
1 bh therefore ordered his m_ to forage thoſe places, 
the enemy might have no farther benefit from them; 
iich was done without the leaſt oppoſition, though under 
e cannon of Tournay, within. a league of the enemy's camp, 
a three from that of the confederates; ſo fearful were the 
-ench of expoſing themſelves to any hazard, though with 
cer ſo viſible an advantage. The duke of Marlborough 
ading it impoſſible to bring the duke of Vendoſme to an en- 
Peement, the French camp being covered with the Scheld 
ad their intrenchments, he left the camp at Helchim on 
be 4th of October, N. S. and went to the Hague, where he 
rived, on the 6th, at nine in the morning, and made a viſit 
E, the grand penſionary and Monſieur de Slingerland, fecre- 
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iy of the council of ſtate. The ſame day he had a con- 
Lrence with the deputies of the ſtates-general, wherein he 
 mmunicated the orders he had received from the queen of 
eat Britain, to repair to Francfort, and confer with the 
Dectors of Mentz and Hanover about the operations of the 
Pert campaign. The next morning he had another confer- 
Ice with theſe deputies, and, in the evening, ſet out for the 
? my, to give the neceſſary orders for. the marching into 
Pater quarters. Immediately after his arrival thete, the 
Poops which were deſigned for the garriſons of Menin, 
Tourtray, and Oudenarde, - went into thoſe places; and, 
When the reſt of the army came to Aſche, they continued 
Will they heard the French army was ſeparated, upon which 
Bll the confederate troops went into winter quarters, being 
Poch the ſame as they had been the laſt year. 

$ The duke of Marlborough ſet out for Germany, and was 
Pet by the elector palatine at Bruck, about a league from his 
alte of Banſberg ; and, the next day, he arrived at Franc- 
Wort, where the electors of Hanover and Mentz being al- 
Ready come, they had ſeveral conferences together, but no- 
Wing was concluded, till the arrival of Count Wratiſlau, the 
&mp:ror's plenipotentiary ; nor even then neither, becauſe 
ſhe count declared, that he was not fully inſtructed. Upon 
is the conferences broke off; and the two electors left 
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In order to form a clear notion of this affair, it will be proper to tran- 
ie ſuch paſſages from the letters written by the earl of Mancheſter and 
bim, as relate to this ſubject, 


The earl of Sunderland to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, March 7, 1706-7. O.. 
Hing received by the laſt poſt an account of an agreement between 
ie Eugene and the prince of Vaudemont, for the withdrawing all the 
Wrench troops out of Italy, and apprehending leſt the court of Vienna, 
Wpon this, may be more intent than ever, upon the deſign of ſending troops 
Neo the kingdom of Naples, and Monfieur Vryberge having, in a memo- 
Wal to her majeſty, repreſented the ſame thing; her majeſty has commanded 
to acquaint your lordſhip, that it is her pleaſure, that you haſten your 
Journey to Vienna as much as poſſible; and that you do repreſent to that 
Burt, in her majeſty's name, how deſtructive any ſuch deſign would be to 
Wie carrying on the war in Dauphine and Provence, which is ſettled and 
Foncerted with the duke of Savoy, and which is the only way, by which 
Face can be affected, or a diverſion made in favour of king Charles, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the duke of Marlborough. 


| Hague, March 25, 1907. 

I have waited on the penſionary, and I told him, that I had orders to make 
| at haſte I could to Vienna; and that her majeſty did entirely concur 
Std the ſtates-general, in relation to the project concerted with the duke 
Fön. He ſeemed to think, that the agreement that is made in Italy, 
Pr the French troops to retire to Saſa, may ba of ill conſequence : and this 
. luppoſes is the reaſon, why her majeſty nor the ſtates-general were not 


Kilſuaded them from it. 


Marquis de Prie to count Leightenſtein, 
W April 8, 1707. 
e xe at laſt come to the favourable moment to be able to undertake the 
2 of Naples, with all the appearances of a ſpeedy and happy ſuc- 
i ad The kingdom is entirely unprovided with troops ; the people ſhew 
| jul enough a good diſpoſition for the very auguſt houſe, and they are 
is $4 to follow it, The retreat of the enemies out of Lombardy will 
bn t ang courage to the well-intentioned, We have even all the rea- 
"7 4 eve, that France has already reſolved to renounce that kingdom, 
Ab the would, beſides, have difficulty enough to ſupport. The cabinet 
oO will reflect without doubt, that the ſending a ſmall body of men 
* ſacrificing them with the country; and ſhe cannot ſend thither a 
Ae without unarming the frontiers on the fide of Piedmont, which is 
ther” open, after the demolition ſhe has made of Nice and Montmeillan, 
blow * latisfy her animoſity againſt his royal highneſs of Savoy, than to 
\ aq = mtentions. Our army will be ſtronger and in a better condition 
that of the laſt campaign, which has ſurmounted ſo many ob- 
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e acquainted with it from the imperial court, leſs they ſhould have 
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Francfort, and the duke of Marlborough returned to the 
Hague, attended by Count Wratiſlau, and arrived there on 
the 2d of November. During his ſtay, he communicated to 
the ſtates-general what had paſſed at Francfort; and their 
deputies having had ſeveral conferences with the imperial 
miniſters, the ſtates reſolved ro uſe all poffible means to en— 
gage the empire, to make greater efforts for the future than 
they had hitherto done. In order to this, they wrote a preſ- 
ſing letter to the diet of Ratiſbon, wherein, after having 
repreſented the great deficiencies and delays of the Germa— 
nic body from time to time in the performance of what they 
were by treaty bound to, and the ill conſequences, which 
had hitherto attended them, they concluded with faying, 
„That their bigh mightineſſes would continue to contribute 
their utmoſt towards bringing about the great work, which 
they had, jointly with them, undertaken ; but that they ex- 
pected the like from his imperial majeſty and the empire, 
ſeeing they were obliged to it by their alliances and the 
common intereſt; and, in caſe of non- performance, their 
high mightineſſes proteſted againſt all the ill conſequences 
thereof,” 

The duke of Mar}borough, having ſettled ſeveral other 
affairs with the ſtates, embarked for England, and came to 
St. James's on the. 75th of Nov. O.S. 

The queen of Great-Britain, the ftates-general, and the 
duke of Savoy had formed (as hath been ſaid) a project of 
invading Provence in France, in order to take or deſtroy Tou- 
lon and Marſeilles; which defign, if it could have been 
effected, would have ruined the maritime power of France, 
and been of infinite advantage to Great-Britain and Holland, 
by ſecuring and enlarging their trade, and to the whole con- 
federacy, by depriving the enemy of means to carry on 
their profitable commerce to the Welt-Indies, which alone 
enabled them to proſecute the war. But the court of Vienna 
laid the defign of reducing the kingdom of Naples, which, 
as it tended to divide the confederate army in Italy, claſh- 
ed with the other enterprize, and therefore was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by Great Britain and Holland, the carl of Mancheſ- 
ter, who paſſed through Vienna in his way to Venice, hav- 
ing remonſtrated againſt it?. Theſe repreſentations having 
proved ineffectual, and the court of Vienna inſiſting, that 
the forces of the allies were ſufficient to carry on both theſe 
enterprizes at once; count Thaun, with a ſtrong body of 
imperialiſts, marched from Lombardy through the eccleft- 


ſtacles. All the troops of the allies remain in Italy. The imperial army 
will be reinforced con ſiderably by the recruits and the remounting. That 
of his royal highneſs will be re-eſtabliſhed to the number of ſeventeen thous 
ſand men. We are here almoſt ready to undertake the expedition of Na- 
ples, and the entty into France, both at the fame time. "The enemies will 
not be able in this uncertainty to ſend troops into the kingdom of Naples, 
which they would hereafter not be able to withdraw, or reinforce, as ſoon 
as the fleet ſhall appear in the Mediterranean. On our fide we can carry on 
that war with all tort of convenience and advantage. Our troops, and ef- 
pecially our horſe, will go by land, whilſt France will be obliged to im- 
menſe difficulties and expences to embark their cavalry, She may remem- 
ber the conſequences of the engagements at Meflina : The too great diſtance 
cauſed her ſo great a diverſion, that the court of France was at laſt pet- 
ſuaded to abandon, ſcandaloutly enough, that enterprize, at a time when 
ſhe made war every where elſe with advantage enough. But, if ſhe would 
even make all ſorts of efforts, we ſhall be always able to make detachments 
from this army great enough to maintain a ſuperiority, So that ſhe will 
either ruin herſelt in ſupporting a diſtant war, full of expence and dilliculty, 
or we ſhall have fair play; and we can finiſh the expedition in one march, 
and even make uſe 1 2 of the troops, that will not be neceflary to 
guard the country; whence we can eaſily embark the foot, and tranſport 
them in a little to Final, or perhaps into Provence, We could even, in caſe 
of neceſſity, ſend them into Spain. I have made good uſe of theſe reaſons to 
perſuade the miniſters of England and Holland of the facility of this enter- 
prize. I have ſhewn, that it does not hinder us at all in any of the oper- 
ations, and the view we have of entering into France, which they have 
much at heart; and, far from that, the conqueſt of theſe two kingdoms will 
facilitate the means to puſh that war more vigorouſly, and to finiſh it perhaps 
more quickly, whilſt it may chance to determine the Spaniards to return to 
their duty, to preſerve the eſtates in Italy to their monarchy. I have alfo 
endeavoured to confirm his royal highneſs in the firſt reſolutions which were 
taken, and of which we formed the projects at the end of the laſt campaign, 
which were then ſent to England; whilſt we were very much attacked by 
the remonſtrances and difficulties, which the two powers made, and by the 
zeal he has to puſh his point vigorouſly on the fide of France, according to 
the defire and inſtances of England and Holland, and the hopes we have to 
cauſe ſome commotions. His royal highneſs has declared, that he would 
ſubmit to what the emperor ſhould order about it, and that he will be ready 
to execute it. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Secretary Harley. 


Vienna, April 25, 1707. 

I arrived here on the 21ſt, and had been here ſooner, had I not met with 
contrary winds on the Danube, though I find it would have been much the 
ſame thing, for this week every one is in devotion. I have, nevertheleſs, 
ſeen Monsieur de Zinzendort and Monſieur Wratiflau, and did not fail to 
take the firſt opportunity to ſhew that the ill conſequence to the intended 
deſign of proſecuting the war into France, ſhould they firſt undertake that 
of Naples; and I did acquaint them with the orders I had received _ 
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aſtical ſtate, and ſtruck no ſmall terror into the court of 

ome, as they pafled near it. It was apprehended, that 
ſome reſiſtance would have been made in Naples by thoſe, 
who governed there under king Philip ; .but the inbred 
hatred, which the Neapolitans bore to the French, together 


her majeſty. As for count Zinzendort, he was not fo poſitive as the latter; 
but they both agreed in this, that it would not in the leaſt prejudice that un- 
dertaking ; for ince the French were entirely out of Italy, there were troops 
ſufficient tor both. That prince Eugene was to ſtay, though lus preſence 
would have been of very great confequence ; That they had given their rea- 
ſons to Monfieur Dopf, u hich they hoped would fatisty her majelty ; as alfo 
the ſtates-gencral. 1 had a great deal of diſcourſe on that ſabject with the 
latter, who, I tear, has no great OPWION ot thc project concerted with the 
duke of Savoy. When I preſſed that matter, he did fay, that, by the gratich 
alliance, that of Naples was firſt to be undertaken ; aud that the emperor 
was not able to ſuſtain this war without ſome athitance of that nature : That 
every thing was ready here, and they had reaſon to believe, they ſhenld fuc- 
ceed with a ſmall number of troops. I do not doubt but her mazjeſty is al- 
ready informed of the reaſons they alledge; and I cannot but think, though 
they do not politively own ity that the orders are already gone to Italy, 


The carl of Mancheſter to the earl of Sunderland, 


Vienng, April 27, 1707. 
Veſterdiy I had my audience of the emperor, when, after I had made 
hum the utual compliments on the part of her majeſty, and told him how 
great a ſatisfaction it was to her, as allo to her allies, that his mzeſty hatl 
gtuuted the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan to the king of Spain, and that 
her majeſty had commanded me to receive his ordets beture [ went to Italy; 
then I acquainted him, that the expedition into France wis of the laſt conſe- 
quence, not only in relation to the common cauſe, but allo to the ſccuring 
the crown of Spain to the king: That her majeity did hope, that he had 
given all the neceſſary directions, in order to ſupport it as far as it is pothble : 
That it was a matter that ſo nearly concerned her majeſty, in regard it re- 
lated to the king of Spain, that ſhe did hope there would be no objections 
made to it. I alto took notice of the orders I had received in relation to the 
duke of Savoy, The emperor anſwered me, in relation to her mayeſty, with 
all the acknowledgments imaginable ; but did not touch on any thing of the 
mvcititare of the dachy of Milan. As to the duke of Savoy, he ſaid, that 
he had done, and would do what remamed, not only in regard to him, whom 
he ſpoke exiremely well of, but alio in regard to the queen, © I have again 
piclied all tae miniſters to lay afide for the preſent the tending a detacurent 
to Naples, &c. Yeſterday arrived ian exprets from count Galas. The 
ſetters are of the gth inſtant, O. S. I perceive they do not pleate here, lor 
they are much ſet on the expedition to Naples. I aſked Monficur Zinzeu- 
dort, whether the reatons they had given Monficur Dopt had changed their 
minds in England, iu the affair of Naples; but he ſcemed to owa it had 
or. 


Memorial of the Dutch envoy. 

The Gatcs-general of the United-Provinces have ordered the under- 
written minitter at the imperial couit, under the date of the 11th of April, 
1707, to repreſent here, that they muſt judge, by the ſmall preparations 
that are made by the ſaid court in Italy, for the concerted expedition againſt 
France from that fide, that the imperial court takes the ſaid expedition very 
litele to heart; but that it ſeems rather, that they think here only on that of 
Naples; which their high mightinefles can, however, not approve of, nor 
can they find the reaſons alledged on the part of the ind court tufficient to 
juſtity it, becauſe, the great aim of the war and the alliance being to brin 
France to realon, the invaſion of France is the moſt certain and the mot 
likely method to do it; and the more the forces, that are to be employed in 
this, ſhall be confiderable, fo much greater will be the effect hoped from it, 
whilit the expedition for Naples deviates from it, and cannot but leflen the 
ſucccts of it, by leflening the toreces, without cauſing the enemy any diver- 
fon; and wilt we ſhall by this put ourſelves in danger of lohng Spain, 
which would be à loſs by no means to be made up by all the advantages, that 
can be obtained by the expedition of Naples. It is therefore, that their 
high mightineſſes hope, that his imperial majeſty would ſtill be pleaſed to 
deſiſt from the ſaid enterprize to Naples; and they have ordered thei under- 
written miniſter to make the molt preſling iuſtances, that all the forces, that 
are in Italy, may be employed in the expedition againſt France; and that all 
the neceſſary preparations tor this may be forthwith made, with more ſeriouſ- 
neſs and application, thau could hitherto be perceived. 

Vienna, April 2 5, „J. HAMEL BRUYNINKX. 


1707. 
The car! of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Harley. 


Vienna, April zo, 1507. 

Here are no letters yet from England; fo that I continue, as often as I 
fee the miniſters, to perluade them to lay aſide the expedition of Naples, 
vhich I believe they will do, unleſs it be approved of by her majeſty. What 
makes them more zealous in that matter is the apprebenſion, that in Holland 
they might be brought, at a general peace, to content to the diſmember ing it 
from the Spaniſh monarchy ; and, it once they are in poſſeſſion of it, Eng- 


land will never conſent to it. They flatter themſelves, that upon their ap- 


pearing, the people will declare. As to the intended expedition into France, 
| is certain, that this court has ſent the recruits they promiſed, as alſo the 
mounting tor their horte, They alto afſure me, that they are doing what is 
neceflary in relation to their magazines; but I am confident, that in this they 
will fall ſhort; and I can catily perceive, that their meaning is, only till their 
troops can enter into France; and then they muſt ſubſiſt themſelves, or we 
mut do it: which I find is the true reaſon, which makes them ſay, that of 
Provence is moſt practicable, becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, they think they can be 
ſubſiſted by our flect. "They aſſure me, that what is agreed on will be per- 
formed. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the carl of Sunderland. 


Vienna, May 4, 1907. 

They are ſtill zealous for the expedition of Naples. Theſe troops, as 
they promiſe, ſhall not exceed ſeven thouſand men; and that, in caſe they 
dio not ſucceed, they will not fend a man more; but thoſe ate to canton, and 
to keep their ground, till a more favourable opportunity, General Thaun 
is to conunand them, and under him general Kriegbaum, who ict out yeſter- 


with the ſeverities of their government, had put thy, , 

kingdom into fuch a diſpoſition to revolt, that the ſmaf 
which adhered to king Philip, found it not adviſeable rh 
fer any reſiſtance, and had only time enongh to cony . 


. . | ey thi 
treaſure, and all their richeſt goods to Gaeta, and td A | 
le 900 
day with ordets to prince Eugene to have the troops ready; and it 1 dev 


march, for there is no time to be Inſt, But I am ſtill of opinion, ther .. 
wait till they ſee what the king of Sweden will do, and what afſurane; * 
duke of Marlborough has. Here are letters come from thence, «, wad... 
tion, that his grace was in conference with count Piper for tever;! * 
thit my lord duke atrived there on the 26th, and was to go away on ho 
but they could not tell any particulars. No expreſs is come here fr al 
emper0”s miniſters, which makes them fear here, that things are dete * 

The letters all agree, that they very much doubt it, which, I bxlicy- un 
the only inducement to prevent ſeading a detachment to Naples, 2p 
preſent, I take all otcafions to difſuade them from it; but their anfrer;, . 


mich mes 


ways what I have already mentioned; as alſo that there will be more tu en 
lett, after this detachment ſhall be made, than can be employed, The p of 
at th, _ 


peror will have thuty-fve thouland men in Italy, and in our pay, as they, F 
twenty-thouſand, There ſhould be twenty-eight thouſand. But the H I 
fiins, Sax-Gotha, and Palatines will not be complete. "The duke of 8, np 
has thirteen thouſand, So that the army will conliſt of about ſixty. , | 
thouſand men. Now the concluſion is, that, it ſeven thoutand on; 4 * 
army go, there will till remain troops ſufficient for garriſons, and + 5. 
great army for the expedition, and more than can be tubiiſtcd, (4 
the arguments they make uſe of, both to the envoy of Holland and to mw 
We X ſtill perſiſt to perinade them to lay aſide this expedition for the veal 
Wat they will do, time mult ſhew ; for nothing is certain here, 3 : 1 
lord{hip cannot but know very well, » © ee 


* 
Theke 
K 
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The -carl of Mancheſter to the earl of Sunderland. 


Vienna, May * 1528 

Here are no letters from England by the Dutch poſt ; but the den 
envoy of Holland has received, continue the ſame in relation to the 8 
tion of Naples, which, they continue to ſay, cannot fail to fuccec, 9 
things being prepared there tor a general revolution, and that, if they ſhoul 
not go, they would expoſe all their friends. Here are ſome perfons t al 
lity of Naples, to whom they give penſions, Theſe are to g0 with the ann 
but I do not find as yet, that they have any orders, The arguments br 
are ſtill, that the duke of Savoy does not propoſe for this expedition nen 
than thirty-five thouſand men: That there will be Jett a great body of g 
atter what is intended is executed : That they are very much ſurprized at. > 
being ſo much againit this expedition; but they give me to underttand, the 
they know from whence all this comes: That there may be a particular ven 
in a certain prince, that the duke of Anjou ſhould have Naples at a generd 
_ They are very well ſatisfied by what I have ſaid, that this can naw 
e the intention of England, or that they can ever agree to it: I miſt cox 
teſs, that, by all the informations I can get, I cannot fee, but there will h 
ſcventy thouſind men in Italy; and if the detachment to Naples honk 
amount to ten thouſand men, and the garriſons in Lombardy to ten thouſad 
more, there will ſtill remain a very great army : What there 1s to be ppte 
hended is, that there are not thoſe magazines prepared, as, in calc thi 
court is to do it, are neceſſary. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Sunderland. 


Vienna, May rt, 170% 

I believe you will have received, before this comes to your lordſhip, ti 
cert:unty of the detachment's going to Naples. It contiſts of five regiert 
of foot, and five of horſe, which, though not complete, will amount to te 
thoutand men, as you will ſee by the incloted. They are at preſent in te 
Modeneſe; and, about the 16th inſtant, they begin their match to NA 
I have done all I could to perſuade them to deter it. Their arguments are fi 
the ſame ; only they ſay tarther, that prince Eugene has wrote to Eng'al 
to ſatisty the queen, that it will not prejudice the great defign again|t Fane: 
They have all often repeated, and do ſtill promile, that there ſhall nut be 
man more ſent, let the ſucceſs be what it will, till they ſee the event ct & 
other expedition, which, as I can perceive, they have no great opinion & 
though they agree, that it ought to be attempted. 


K 


I 


The carl of Sunderland to the Earl of Manche ſter. 


Whitchall, May 6, 175 

I have the honour of your lordſhip's letters of the 27th and zorad 
April, N. 5. and am very glad to find you have ſome hopes, that that cou 
will lay aſide their thoughts of the expedition to Naples. It was ava 
very unſenſonable, but particularly fo nov, fince our great mistoute g 
Spain. Upon thete acconnts her majeſty would have your lordfhip int 
un the ſtrongeſt manner paſlible, againſt this expedition to Naplcs, a th 
which will very much obſtruct, if not totally defeat the main denga of 
tering France by Dauphine or Provence, which ſceins to be the on d 
ot bringing France to reaſon, and retrieying our austortune in Spa. 


Mr. ſecretary Harley to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Mar 6-17, 173 

I received this morning the honour of your excellency's letter 0 39 
30. I am heartily glad your excellency has had fo much tuccels, #5 {0 U 
that court from their ſpeculative expedition againit Naples. But 17% 
ſorry, that the misfortune of our army in Spain is an irreſiſtible 188 
to lay uſide wholly that project. The account we have of this diulke * 
only got from France; vet they bring too many warks of truth dan 
credited fo far, as that we have received a very great loſs there. | te 1 
has done all that is poſſible on the ſudden event, and in this We 
tainty, Orders are gone this night to encourage the king of Tonne 
keep firm to the alliance; and likewiſe to Hoiland, to contult with 107 
the beſt way to recover the blow. But all will be to no purple 8. 
the emperor will exert himſelf upon this occaſion, not only 10 lay aue 4 
expedition to Naples, to puſh vigorouſly into France, but alſo 194: „ 
ſively upon the Rhine. Theſe are points which the queen bath 0 
at heart, that her majeſty hath wrote to the emperor with her ob et 
which 1 ineloſe herewith ta your excellency, that you may pleate 5e, ** 


it with all poſſible ſpeed; 


$44 
” 


d that you may be better apprized of. it * 


renner 
They reckoned, that they ſhould either be relieved 
ance, by ſea, or obtain a capitulation; or, if that fail- 
\ they had ſome ſhips and gallies, in which they might 
ne to eſcape. The Imperials took poſſeſſion ot N aples, where 
ey were received with great rejoycing. Bur their in con- 
& quickly moderated that joy, and very much diſpoſed 
e Neapolitans co A ſecond revolt ; but upon applications 
ade to the courts of Vienna and Barcelona, the exceſſes of 
be Imperialiſts, who carried the ravenous diſpoſition with 
lem wherever they went, were ſomewhat corrected, fo that 
ler became more tolerable . As ſoon as a government 
Tuld be ſettled at Naples, they undertook the liege of Gaeta, 
nich went on at firſt very flowly ; ſo that thoſe within it 
emed to apptebend nothing ſo much as the want of provi- 
Ws, upon which they {ent the few ſhips they had to Sicily; 
bring them ſupplies, When theſe were fent away, the 
wperialiſts, knowing what a rich booty WAS lodged in the 
Nie, preſſed it very hard, and in concluſion took it by 
em, and fo were maſters of all the wealth that was in it, 
bo garriſon retired to the caſtle, but they were {oon after 
Lced to ſurrender, and were all made priſoners of war. It 
3 propoſed to follow this ſuccels, with an attempt upon 
ein; but it was not eaſy to ſupply Naples with bread ; nor 
the Engliſh fleet at liberty to aſſiſt them; for they were 
Nered to lie on the coaſt of Spain, and to wait there for 
K.crs ; which, when they arrived, required them to carry 


ither. 
om Fr 


c allo a copy for your peruſal. Your excellency will enforce it with ſuch 
zuments, as vou wall find, according to your great ſagarity, may hind tins 
ne his Imperial majeſty to comply with lo reaſonable a deſire; and you 
ll bc pleated to preis the emperor to ſei his brother the King of Spain 
ne troops. Without that, it will be hard tor her majeſty to prevail with 
e ſtates· general to join with her iu lending more troops, a 


The queen to the emperor, 


Sir, my brother, 

The advantage, which the enemy has now obtained in Span, might have 
n difinal conſequences, that I could not forbear to tell you, that it is of 
e utmoſt importance, that all your troops, that are in Italy, ſhould be 
loved to make an invaſion in France; and that, at the ſame time, the 
win the empire ſhould aft with vigour on the Rhine, Spain 18 fo far 
vm the countries, in which my troops, and thoſe of the ſtates- general, 


Woult houſe of Auſtria, are concerned, I promite my ſelf therefore from 


pee of their own dominions. 
Kculington, May 6, I am 
1707. Your majeſty's moſt affectionate ſiſter, 
: ANNE R. 


The duke of Marlborough to the earl of Mancheſter, 


| Bruſſels, May 17, 1507. 
did not receive the honour of your excellency's letter of the 25th of lait 
With, ti] my return from Saxony to the Hague, where I made ſo ſhort a 
„ that I hope you will excuſe my not an{wering it ſooner, I have ſeen 
other letters from Vienua of later date, how obſtinately they purtne the 
Ppcdition againſt Naples, notwithſtanding all the repreſentations, that have 
made to diſſuade them from it. A jealous humour prevails fo much 
at court, that they will not ſeriouſly weigh and conſider their own in— 
delt, ſo that the beſt arguments are thrown away. I expect ſoon to hear, 
hether our misfortune in Spain has made fuch impretlion as it ought, 
ch them, 

The earl of Mancheſter received on the 18th of May 1507, a note from 
Ir, Hamel Bruyninx, erivoy from the ſtates-general at Vienna, to let his 
cellency know, that he had received from the prince of Salms an extract 
P 1 (ctter, wherein it was {aid, among other things, that the detachment 
| Naples was great enough to maintain a ſuperiority, which the envoy 
F'- vould by no means pleaſe his maſters at the Hague, © It was then 
Wt) plan, fiys Mr. Cole, that the Germans had no great defire for Spain, 
Wanted only Italy; and that they had not the expedition of Toulan at 
tcaring the aggrandizing the duke of Savoy, whilſt they ſpread reports, 
4 that prince was not to be truſted; and prepared to lay the blame on 
b according to their with, the expedition thould not ſucceed,” 


The earl of Mancheſter to the lord-treaſurer Godolphin. 


8 Z : Vienna, May 18, 1707. 
5 10 unwilling to leave this place without acquainting your loraflup 
= mne fituation of affairs here, where there are to many miniſters, each 
ng the other, that every thing, how reaſonable foever the matter is, 
Ad delays, and ſometimes fatal oucs. This has made the emperor 
% ay er. than ever entirely into the hands of the prince of dalims, 
ee led with the gout, that the emperor comes to him; The 
na I ot the reſt is to bring their own deſigns about through bis 
zan. 1 do not find one of them, but what was extremely bent on the 
he dw Naples and ipeaking very doubtfully of that ot France, and 
_ 3 it would meet with; not but they all agree, it ought to 
 prine L Kas and the emperor aſſuredi me he had given the neceſſary orders 
Iguments try I find, that the ſubſiſting of this army 18 ſtill one of the 
Rewd, or gan that expedition, which makes me tea!y that they do not 
| cannot contribute much towards it. 
umb. 4 4+ 
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the marquis das Minas, and the earl of Galway, wich the 
forces of Portugal, to Liſbon: The thoughts of attempting 
Sicily were therefore laid aſide for this time; though the 
Sicilians were Known to be in a very good diſpoſition to en- 
tertain it. A ſmall force was ſent from Naples to ſeize on 
thoſe places, which lay on the coaſt of Tuſcany, and be- 


longed to the crown of Spain; ſome of which were ſoon . 


taken; bot Porto Longone and Port Hercole made a better 
reſiſtance. 

In the month of June, the deſign upon Toulon began to 
appear, The queen and the ſtates- general ſent a ſtrong fleet 
thither commanded by fir Cloudeſly Shovel. Prince Eugene 
had the command of the Imperial army, which was to ſecond 
the duke of Savoy in this undertaking, upon the ſucceſs of 
which the final concluſion of the war depended. The army 
was not fo ſtrong, as it was intended it ſhould have been, 
on account of the detachment, which was ſent to Naples, 
and the ſtopping in Germany of cight or ten thouſand re- 
cruits, that had been promiſed to be ſent to reinforce prince 
Eugene ; for the emperor was under ſuch apprehenſions of a 
rupture with Sweden, that he pretended it was abſolutely 
necettarv, for his own ſafety to keep a good force at home. 
Prince Eugene had likewiſe orders not to expoſe his troops 
too much; by which means they were the leſs ſerviceable x. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſappointments, the duke of Savoy, 
atter he had tor ſome weeks covered his defign by a feint upon 


The earl of Sunderland to the car! of Mancheſter, 


Whöbitchall, May 9, 1507, O. S; 

have the honour of your lordfhip's from Vienna of the 4th of May, 
N. S. and 1 am very forry to find that court continues fo obſtinate in their 
wrong meaſures; but I will till hope, that the news of the fatal blow we 
have nad in Spain, will bring them to their ſenſes, fo as not to divert their 
arms trom the only part, where we may hope to retrieve that misfortune z 
at leaſt they muſt never hope to have the queen's conſent to it; and this 
your lordthip will let them Know in the ſtrongeſt manner if you are yet there. 


The Dutch envoy to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Vienna, May 28, 1707. 
I hope, this will find your excellency happily arrived at Turin. The count 
of Reciteren arrived here the 25th inſtant; and though we have, accord- 
ing to our orders newly received trom their high mightineſſes, again oppoſed 
the expedition of Naples, and even proteſted agamit the bad conſequences, 
which it may have, etpecially after the melancholy news of a defeat in Spain; 
we have not been able to obtain, that this expedition be countermanded ; theſe 
miniſters make ule of the ſame reaſons, which they alledged, when your ex- 
cellency was here ; which makes me with the more to hear from your excel- 
lency, how you have tound things in Italy; and if the conjectures of this court 
are true in their utmoſt extent; and, above all, whether there be ſo many 
troops, as they peifunde themſelves here; whether they apply themſelves 
with vigour to the expedition againit France; whether they be ready; and 
agreed in regard to their mugazines; when the paſlage of the mountains will 
be practicable ; and whether the expedition to Naples will cauſe no prejudice 
to the other, They had even given out, on the part of this court, in Eng- 
land and Holland, that your excellency was entirely come into the ſame ſen- 
timents with them in this affair, which their high mightineſſes can ſcarce be- 
lieve, whilſt they have feen the contrary in my advices ; and I do again thig 
day juitice to your excellency upon that in writing to iny maſters, 


The cal of Manchcfter to the earl of Sunderland. 


Turin, June 8, 1707. 

Tie envoy of Spain preſſes for five thouſand men to be ſent to Spain; bur 
ſince the detachment for Naples does proceed according to the poſitive order 
from the court of Vienna to prince Eugene, I cannot fee, that any can be 
ſpared froin this ſide ; neither do I think, that they will be inclined to ſend 
their troops, unleſs it be from Naples, if they ſucceed, as they imagine they 
ſhall. 1 received here your lordſhip's of May 6, O. S. as alſo one of the 
ſame date from Mr. ſecretary Harley, I am ſatisfied, that, had I been at 
Vienna, nothing could have prevailed with them to alter their deſign of Na- 
ples. The duke of Savoy is not in the leaſt pleated with the Imperial court, 
of. which I ſhall ſoon acquaint you more fully, 

f The ear! of Mancheſter, in a letter to the earl of Sunderland, dated at 
Venice, Auguſt 19; 170%, writes thus: “ 1 fear the Germans begin to 
make the moſt of the kingdom of Naples. They laid a duty on fruit and 
herbs, which ſo incenſed the people at Naples, that there has been a tumult, 
which might have had worſe conſequences, but was prevented by revoking 
it.” And Mr. Cardonnel, in a letter to Mr. Cole from the camp at Helchin, 
dated October 2, 170%, and printed in the Memoirs of the latter, has theſe 
words: It looks as if the Germans were refolved to ruin the kingdom of 
Naples, as they have done the electorate of Bavaria; but in all likelihood 
they may repent it, when it is too late, It is a miſerable council wee Ke. 
that court of Vienna. In the mean time we are ſufferers; for, inſtead of 
aſhſting the king of Spaiy; as the revenues of Milan and Naples ought cer- 
tainly to do, they do not ſtick to ſy, it is none of their concern; and that 
we muſt carry on the war in Spain tor our own intereſt, God preſerve us 
hereafter from ſuch allies.” 

a Mr. Cole informs us in bis Memoirs, page 457, that the earl of Man- 
cheſter told him, "That he had been with the duke of Savoy, when prince 
Eugene made many ditliculties about the expedition againſt Toulon, and 


the duke of Savoy anſwered them all. When prince Eugene was gone, his 


royal highneſs atked my lord Mancheſter, what he thought now ot prince 
Eugene. His excellency anſwered, that he was ſorry to hear him make fo 
many difficulties. Then the duke faid, * I will tell yon, my lord, what 1 
think of him and all the Germans. I believe they have no great mind to 
take Toulon, and their whole mind is ſet on Italy.” But his excellency at- 
tributed this to the warmth of that prince, and believed prince Eugeng 
wou'd do his beſt, | 
6 Q 
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Dauphine, by which he drew moſt of the French troops' to 
that fide; as ſoon as he heard, that the confederate fleet was 
come upon the coaſt, he made a quick march through ways, 
that were thought impracticable, to the river Var, where 
the French had caſt up ſuch works, that it was reckoned 
theſe muſt have ſtopped his paſling the river ; and they would 
have done it effectually, if ſome ſhips had not been ſent in 
from the fleet into the mouth of the river, to attack theſe 
works where there was no defence, becauſe no attack from 
that fide was apprehended. By this means the works were 
abandoned, and ſo the paſſage over the river was free. 
Upon this the duke of Savoy entered Provence, and made 
all the haſte he could towards Toulon. The artillery and 
ammunition were on board the fleet, and were to be landed 
near the place, ſo the march of the army was as little encum- 
bered as was poſſible; yet it was impoſſible to advance with 
much haſte in an enemy's country, where the proviſions were 
either deſtroyed or carried into fortified places, which, though 
they might have eaſily been taken, yet no time was to be loſt 
in executing the great deſign ; ſo this retarded the march 
for ſome days: Yet, in concluſion, they came before the 
place, and were quickly maſters of ſome of the eminencies, 
that commanded it. At the firſt coming, they might have 
poſſeſſed themſelves of another called St. Anne's Hill, if 
prince Eugene had executed the duke of Savoy's orders: 
He did it not, which raiſed a high diſcontent ; but he ex- 
cuſed himſelf, by ſhewing the orders he had received, not 
to expoſe the emperor's troops ®. Some days were loſt by 
the roughneſs of the ſea, which hindered the ſhips from 
landing the artillery and ammunition. In the mean while, 
the troops of France were ordered to march from all parts of 
Toulon : The garriſon within was very ſtrong ; the forces 
that were on their match to Spain, to proſecute the victory of 
Aliaanza were countermanded; and ſo great a part of Vil- 


b On the 3d of Auguſt, Mr. J. Chetwind wrote the following letter from 
the camp there to the earl of Mancheſter, printed in Cole's Memoirs, p. 
465 : The ſituation of affairs here is ſomewhat changed fince my laſt, but 
not fo much as I could wiſh, or indeed as I did expect. This is the gth 
day, that our army has bcen before Toulon ; and all that we have done has 
been to oblige the enemies to quit us ſome ſmall poits, where we delign to 
make our batteries; but their camp before the town is in the ſame place 
where it was when we came, though moſt people will have it, that they 
might eaſily have been forced away. L do not know, my lord, what is the 
meaning ot it, but things do not go as they ought to do. Of our great men, 
I only find his royal highneſs hearty, 1 tear, it we do not make better 
haſte, that we ſhall paſs our time but ill, fince we are informed, that the 
enemies are gathering together tiom all parts to drive us from hence. 

i Namely, Le Triumphant of cighty-two guns ; Le Sceptre, mucty; Le 
Vainqueur, eighty-tix ; Le Neptune, ſeventy-Hx; L*Inviactble, leventy ; 
Le Serieux, ſixty ; Le Laurier, lixty ; and Le Sage, fitty-tour, 

k "The progreſs of the ſiege will appear from the following journal of Mr. 
Chetwynd, dated at the camp at la Valetta, Augutt 20, 1707, and printed 
in Mr. Cole's Memoirs, p. 470: 

The 14th, My laſt to you was this day, ſince when J hear, that ſome de- 
ſerters from Toulon bring word, that the enemies have given out powder 
and ball to every ſoldier upon which orders are now given to reinforce the 
guard upon the left of our line with three battalions, the right having already 
a reſerve of four battalivas ordered for tome days before. The 15th the 
enemies, as the deterters had reported, marched all night to gain the hill, 
above our camp upon our right, and that with fo mach diligence and ſe- 
crecy, that they ſeized on our advanced guards, and began their true attack 
on our right by break of day, after having made their lignal for the attack 
by firing three guns, making at the ſame time a falſe attack on our left. 
Our troops on the right received the enemies very well at firſt ; but being 
over-powered by their ſuperiority, and the fituation of the ground being 
ſuch, that the reſerve could not immediately come up, they were obliged to 
give way, and retire unto the other poſts on the right, which they did in 
very good order, till the prince of Saxe-Gotha, ho was general of the day, 
was killed ; and this, though they were expoſed to the tire of the place, 
and of three ſhips, which did not ceaſe tiring through the whole action. The 
enemies endeavoured to puſh their good fortune farther ; but, after a diſ- 
pute of about two hours, at a little caſine in the middle of our communica- 
tion, they were obliged to ſtop in the poſt of St. Catherine, for tear the 
troops, which his royal highnets and prince Eugene, who arrived a little af- 
ter the action way begun, had ordered to march to the top of the hills, ſhould 
cut off the retreat to the camp; which they had great reaſon to apprehend, 
lince they could not but perceive our whole army iu motion, which our ge- 
nerals had ordered ſo, in view of a general action, upon the news we had fre- 
ceived the day before, that the eneinies had above ſixty battalions in their 
camp. But things went no further, and towards the evening the enemies 
abandoned all they had taken, after having ſet fire to our batteries, and 
ruined all the works we had made on the right. A detachment of horſe we 
had in the valley of Ardennes on the right of our camp, with a ſmall body 
of foot, was attacked by the enemies at the ſame time, but came off without 
any loſs, colonel Pheffercorn, who commanded them, having been killed 
the day before, as he went to reconnoitre the enemy. We do not know the 
lojs of the enemy in the attacks of our works on the right, but to judge by 
our own loſs, and the refiitance our troops made at firſt, methinks it cannot 
be leſs than two thouſand or fifteen hundred men, We had between five and 
ix hundred meri killed, wounded, or taken priſoners. Beſides the prinee 
ot Saxe-Gotha, we had a lieutenant-colonel of the Heſſians, a major of the 
Palatines, with ſeveral captains and under officers killed; general Efelt, a 
Palatine brigadier, with ſeveral under officers wounded ; a Piedmonteſc, 
and a Saxe-Czotha colonel taken priſoners, with one or two captains ; beſides 
which, we loſt two ſmall field-picces, which our gunner had forgot to carry 
off trom the poſt of St, Catherine, At night we began to bombard the town 
with hx mortars, which immediately ſet fire in two places. This even- 
ing the tort St. Margarite, the outermoſt near to the ſea, ſurrendered at dif- 
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lar's army was called away, that he could not make any fer. 
ther progreſs in Germany. So that a great force wa fog! 
all hands, marching to raiſe this ſiege; and it was declared in 
the court of France, that the duke of Burgundy would 90 
and lead on the army. The duke of Savoy loſt no time, but 
continued cannonading the place, whilſt the fleet came up to 
bombard it: They attacked the two forts, that commande4 
the entrance into the mole with ſuch fury, that they ma 
themſclves maſters of them; but one of them was afterware, 
blown up. Thoſe within the town were not idle: They 
ſunk ſome ſhips, in the entrance into the mole, and fired fu. 
rouſly at the fleet, but did them little harm: They beat th, 
duke of Savoy out of one of his moſt important poſts, which 
was long defended by a gallant prince of Saxe-Gotha ; wc 
not being ſupported in time, was cut to picces, This Dot 
was afterwards regained, and the fleet continued for {ms 
days to bombard the place, with ſo good ſucceſs, that a grexr 
number of houſes were deſtroyed, ſeveral magazines blown un 
and eight men of war either burnt or rendered unlerric-ahle!, 
But, in the end, the duke of Savoy, whole ſtrength had never 
been above thirty thouſand men, ſceing ſo great a force march. 
ing towards him, who might intercept his paſſage, and fo de— 
ſtroy his whole army, and there being no hope of carryins 
the place, found it neceflary to march home in time. Ac. 
cordingly, having ordered all the aitillery and the fick and 
wounded to be embarked, he decamped in the night, retiring 
in very good order the fame way he came, without being the 
leaſt inſulted by the enemy k. After his return into Piedmont, 
he concluded the campaign on that fide, with the recovery of 
his important place of Suza, which the French had left un- 
provided, and which ſurrendered to him at Ciferetion 3 by 
which means he ſhut up that inlet into his own dominions 
and opened himſelf a free pafſage into Dauphine. 

Thus ended the expedition into Provence, on which the 


J 


eretion. The garriſon was compoſed of a lieutenant-colonel, and thre other 
otheers, with one hundred and thurty ſoldiers. We found in the place fon. 
proviſions, and fourteen pieces ol iton cannon, four of which were foits. 
eight pounders. By the reddition of this cattle our ſhips can come near the 
ſhore, and the artillery,. &c. which was landed at Hiere:, may be reumbarke! 
here with much more cate, which was ordered to be done to-1nerrow, the 
ſicge of Toulon not being practicable, becauſe of the reinforcements the ene- 
mies have received ſince we are here, and by reaſon ot the works they ln 
had tune to make, The Toth our batteries on the lett continued to pla 
againit the rown and ſhips, as alſo againit fort Louis, where the breach s 
near made. Our bombardiers flung teveral bombs 14 night, and all the 
day, wto the town with very good ſucceis; but no ſhip has yet been touched 
as we know of, We continue to embark our artillery, &, The ad ww; 
commanded ſhips to attack fort Louis, but the wind was fo ftrong, that ow 
{ups could do little ſervice, However they layſo near, that one of our flops 
had thirty men killed or wounded. This day the wind blew ſo hard, that tae 
royal Anne luſt one of her maſts, was drove from her anchor, and ran! 
The 15th drum. 


the bulin among the ſhips. The breach of fort Louis is practicable, aus 
orders will be given to attack it to-night, q 
ordered to Hieres, where they are to be embarked to be cariied to vc 
Oneglia, and Final. The 19th, lait night we took the fort St, Loni, ti 
enemies having abandoned it as our grenadiers mounted the breach. By is 
fall of this place, I believe our bomb-veſlels may come to bombard the to 
and ſhips, which is the only hurt we can now pretend to do here, 
Mr. Chetwynd likewiſe, in a letter to the carl of Mancheſter, dated A. 
o, writes thus: All things have been ſo managed with us, that I lade 
ſpirit nor courage enough. to write to you, knowing how much you 4 
the good ſucceis of our deſigus at heart. Our ſcene is not yet finiſhc:, ! 
we are to ſteal away as we can, and as ſoon as we can. Now every *! 
is in the greateſt confuſion, and I fear will continue fo till we are gvt 0119s 
other ſide of the Var, | 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel wrote the fullowing letter to the earl of Manche 
ter, dated on board the Aflociation betore Toulon, Augult g-20, 17507: 
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My lord, 


After all the hopes we had entertained of ſueceſs in our enterprize on Ton, 
lon, the enemy, on 5$-26th inſtant, made a vigorous lalley with a gt 
number of troops, and attacked our works, and took great part 0 the 
and kept them all that day, and deſtroyed u hat they had poſſeſſion ot, a 
drew off four or five of our cannon into the toun. The Killed and Wollte 
on our fide is faid to be about one thouſand, and among the lain is the N 
of Saxe- Gotha; and ſince that time it has not been thought proper 10 c 
on the fiege ; the enemies, as our army fay, growing every day 8 
merous, and our troops continually deſerting. And the 6-17 his royal u 
neſs the duke of Savoy ſent to me to embark the ſick and wounded, os 
take off the cannon, mortars, ammunition, proviſionis, &c. in ordel to ral 
the fiege, which is now only cannonading, and bombardment, and we " 
getting every thing a-board, his royal highneſs having informed me, hd 
hgns to decamp with the army to-morrow morning. Before the « 4 
had made this ſalley, and deſtroyed our works, they were ſo frightened, | 
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to do as far as the Var. 


P.S. Auguſt 11-22, about ten in the morning. 
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wes of all Europe were fixed, and which failed in the execu- 
ion, chiefly by the emperor's meansl. England and the 
ates general performed all that was expected of them; nor 
was the duke of Savoy wanting on his part, though many 
ſy e&ed*him as backward, or at leaſt cold in the undertaking, 
Bur though this great deſign failed in the main point, it 
-oved of great ſervice to the allies, and was attended with 
many good conſequences, which, perhaps, ought to balance 
the expence : For, beſides the great damage, which the 
French (uſtained in their ſhipping ; the blowing up of ſeveral 
magazines 3 the burning of above one hundred and fixty 
doules in Toulon; and the devaſtations committed in Pro- 
rence by both armies, to the value of thirty millions of French 
letes; this enterprize, which had ſtruck a greater terror 
chroughout all France, than had been known there during the 
whole reign of Lewis XIV, brought this further advantage to 
the common cauſe, that it gave great diverſion to the ene— 


Our fea-bombs laſt night fired very briſkly, and beyond any expectation 
out midnight {et the town on hre, v hich burnt very furiouſly all night, and 
« not yet extinguithed ; and, in the opnon of every body nere, it is fomc- 
what more than dwelling-nouſes, that are on fire, we tuppole ſtore-houſes. 
We cannot fee the town or baſin by reaton of a hill between us. Our army 
king decamped, they have brought guns and mortars againit our bomb- 
rellels, and have obliged them to come off, being pretty much ſhattered by 
the enemy's ſhot, 

M. Chetwynd concludes his account of the ſie ge in a letter to the earl 
of Mancheſter, dated from the camp at Scalin, September 19, 1707, with 
theſe words : 

The difficulties we-met with at Toulon were very great, but they were 
rendered much more ſo by the indolence and ill will ot tome of our gene- 
nls. If we had puſhed upon our arrival, there was a very great probability 
af ſucceſs ; but, as things went, it was almolt unpracticable to do any good 
three or four days atter our arrival; and I do not know the reaſons wliy we 
#4 not then ſet to bombarding the town and ſhips, uſtcad of amuting vur- 
{lves about what we were fure could do us no good. 

„ Dr. Swift, in his conduct of the allies and of the late miniſtry. p. 27, 
aun edition, alerts, That one inſtance of the emperor's mtlifterence or ra- 
wer dillike of the common cane, was the buſinets of Toulon ; his deſign, 
las he, was. indeed ditcovered here at home by a perſon who evely body 
Los to be the creature of a certam great mim, at leaſt as much noted for 
tis kill in gaming as in politics, upon the baſe mercenary end of getting 
money by wagers, which was then ſo common a practice, that I remember 
acentieman in employment, who, having the curtllty to 1Nquire how wagers 
elit upon the Exchange, {ound {onic people deep nl the tecret, to ave 
been concerned in that kmd of trailic, as appeared by premums named tor 
wins, which nobody but thoſe behind the curtain could tuſpect, However, 
dthough this project had gotten wind by fo {candalous a proceeding, vet 
Toulon might probably have been taken, it the emperor bad not thought 
kt to detach twelve or fifteen thouſand men to feize Naples, as an enter prize, 
tn was more his private and immediate intereſt. But, it is maniteit, that 
bis Imperial majeſty had uo mind to foe Toulon in potſethon of the allies ; 
fr even with theſe diſcouragements the attempt might have yet ſuccecded, 
t prince Eugene had not thought fit to oppote it, winch cannot be imputed 
to lus own judgment, but to fume politic renſons of his Court, 
davoy was for attacking the enemy as ſoon as our army arrwed; but when 
the marſhal de Theflz's. troops were all come up, to pretend to beſiege the 
place, in the condition we were at that time, was a farce and a jeſt. Had 
Toulon then fallen into our hands, then the maritime power ot France 

would in a great meaſure have been deſtroyed. 

But Dr. Hare, in his piece, intitled, The Allies and the late Miniſtry de- 
Aude againſt France and the preſent friends of France, Part III. p. 13, 
pes a particular anſwer to this paſſige of Dr. Swift, and obſerves, That 
erery propolition advanced by him is talſe in whole or in part. Firſt, he 
tells us the deſign was diſcovered here by a creature of a certain great man 
hing wagers about the taking of it. This is a very odd preamble to a 
provt, that Toulon was loft by the emperor's fault, to tell us, that probably 
was not; the deſign was diſcovered here, But theſe inconfittencies are 
nothing with this writer, if he can but bring in one or two ceitam great 
wan whoſe reputation ſtands cruelly in his way, and will do fo, let him 
employ never 10 many pens to blacken them. Now, in aniwer to this, I at- 
Anu, that this deſign was not diſcovered by the creature of this great man, but 
by the clerk of another great man, who was then fecictary of tate. But to 
$9 on; out author argues, that the emperor had no mind "Toulon ſhould be 
ken, becauſe he detached rwelve thoutind men to ſcize Naples, as he in- 
gmoully expreſſes it. That the e mperor did, at that tine, make an expedition 
{ Naples, is true; but was it, hecauſe he had no mind Toulon ſhould be taken ? 
No it was becauſe thoſe, u ho would make a ſcandalous peace now, were at- 
ping the ſame thing then; and he was afraid, the inteœreſt of his family in 
U would have been fncriſiced to other views. This was the true reaton of 
Wt expedition, and this writer knows it was, which makes his virulence 
nd melice the more unpardonable, As things were managed, it is plain, 
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b Mempt might have ſucceeded, if prince Eugene had not thought fit to 
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F Ia lo long the beginning of that march, I cannot pretend to ſay; bur, 
de * they had paſſed the Var, I defire this author would tell us, who it 
me propoſed the holding a council of war on board the fleet, and did 
tha , e, 19 conſider, whether they ſhould proceed directly to Toulon, or 
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my's forces, whereby their army in Germany was weakened ; 
the duke of Orleans's progreſs after the battle of Almanza re- 
tarded in Spain; the ſuccouring of Naples prevented; and 
the conquelts of the allies in Italy ſecured, 

Admiral Shovel, who was not a little chagrin'd at the 
miſcarriage of an expedition, upon which he had ſet his 
heart; having aſſigned fir Thomas Dilkes a ſquadron of thir- 
teen fail for the Mediterranean ſervice, failed from Gibraltar 
with the reſt of the fleet, containing fifteen men of war 
of the line, five of a leſs rank, and one yatch m. On the 
224 of October, he had ninety fathom water in the ſound- 
ings, and brought the fleet to, and lay by frum twelve till 
about fix in the afternoon, the weather being hazy : but 
then, the wind coming up freſh at ſouth ſouth-well,, he made 
the ſignal for failing. The fleet ftcered eaſt by north, ſup- 
poſing they had the channel open, when ſome of the ſhips 
were upon the rocks to the weitward of Scilly, before they 


advanced with half the ſpeed that they retired, it is certain that they might 
have inveſted the place, before the works the enemy were making would have 
been finithed, and betore any conliderable number of the enemy's troops 
were arrived, But the flowneſs of our notions made our arrival too late in both 
theſe reſpects, And the enemies troops were in poſſeſſion of the high ground 
about the place, before we came in tight of it. And theretore if the duke of 
Savoy did not ſcem willing to attack the enemy, that is not very hard to ac- 
count for; nor might it be any tault in prince Eugene, that he did not think 
it reaſonable, But, beſides, thete was particular reaſon at that time to think 
the prince might have ſtrict orders from Vienna, to be very cautious how he 
expoted that body of troops ; and that was the neighbourhood of the king of 
du eden, who was pleated to pick many quarrels with the emperor; and nobody 
could tell where his demands would ſtop, or what would latisfy him. This 
gave very great umbrage to the Imperial court; aud had they loſt that body of 
troops before Toulon, they had reaſon to tear they ſhould toon feel the want 
of them, "This was certainly a good reafon for not ventwing a battle to diſ- 
advantage, where the lealt misfortune would have beet the ruin of them all. 
But, had that expedition either begun ten days ſooner, or the march from the 
Var had been made in leſs time, the deſigu would have ſucceeded without 
the hazard of a battle, There is more might be ſaid upon this ſubject; 
but I am not in ſo much halle to difcover fome truths as our author, is * 
tell the moſt pernicious hes. Upon this inſtance then I muſt obtet ve, 
1. That the expedition to Naples was not the effect of any diſregard to the 
allies, but of ſelt-p'eſervation. 2. That prince Eugene's declining a battle 
was not the caule of our ill ſuccels againſt Toulon, z. That it is no way 
chargeable on the late miniſtry, who formed the delign with the greateſt ſe- 
crecy, and made the molt . effeftual preparations tor it, and did all they 
could to put off the expedition to Naples, and remove every difticulty, that 
might hinder the tuccets of it. And, laftly, that it was not diſcovered ſirſt 
by any creature of the late miniſtry, nor had France any ſuſpicion till the ex- 
pedittun was actually begun as any one may tee, that will look back into the 
story of thut affair. 

Dr, Hare, in the poſtſeript to the ſourth part of the Allies and the late Mi- 
niſtry defended, p. 78, 79, oblerve, That in the paſlage above cited, where 
he mentions, That the defien on Toulon was diſcovered by the clerk of a 
great man, who was then fecretary of ttate, he did not mean Gregg, who 
was afterwards hauiged, but another perſon then alive; nor did he mean a 
direct ditcovery made to France, but ſuch a one, as was occafioned by laying 
wagers ; a folly which the perion hinted at has paid dearly for, 

A late writer pretends to have diſcovered the fecret ſprings of raiſing tlie 
ſicge of Toulon, and the peaceable retreat of the duke ot Savoy 's army. 
* France (fays he) perceiving the loſs of Toulon would be a mortal blow, 
ordered Buzenval (her miniſter to the king of Sweden then in Saxony) to try 
to engave that victorious prince to declare ag:nſt the emperor, Count Mo- 
naſterols, the Bavarian miniſter, had the fame orders. Theſe two miniſters 
gained count Piper, who had a great aſcendant over his maſter, The king 
of Sweden, who had given repeated afſurances not to undertake any thing 
the allies, was very much embarrafled. He ſought a quarrel with the em- 
peror, and to that end made exorbitant demands, accompanied with threat- 
nings to invade Sileſia and Bohemia. The emperor laid the ſtorm by agreee 
ing to all hs demands, Whilſt the treaty was negotiating, the liege of 
Toulon was undertaken. The king of Sweden, who wiſhed to hinder the 
lofs of that place, canſed it to be inſinuated with great ſecreſy to the duke 
of Savoy, not to perſiſt in the ſiege of Toulon, becauſe, if it was taken, he 
ſhould be obliged to invade the emperor*s hereditary dominions. The duke 
of Savoy, who had a great penetration and foreſight; reflected that the king 
of Sweden was ſledfaſt in his reſolutions, and that his ſucceſſes had given 
him that ſtedtaſtneſt; that, after all, the matter was only the taking of a 
town, which perhaps it would be difficult to keep, and would be demoliſhed. 
Theſe weighty conſiderations induced the duke, by an unparalleled gene- 
rolity, to prefer the intereſts of the common cauſe to the advantage of taking 
Tonlon. Hence the ſecret reaſon of railing the ſiege.“ This circumſtance 
is faid to be warranted by the duke himſclt, who was pleaſed to declare it to 
ſome perſons of diſtinftion. French continuation of Rapin, vol. ii. 172. 

„ Namely, The Aſſociation, Admiral, 
The Royal Anne, fir George Byng, commander, 
St. George, Lord Durlley, 
Somertet, captain John Price, 
Torbay, fir John Norris, 
Hagle, captain Hancock, 
Monmouth, Eaptain Baker, 
Swittſure, captain Hubbart, 
Orford, captain Cornwall, 
Rye, captain Vernon, 
Lenox, fir William Jumper, 
La Valeur, captain Johnſon, 
Cruizer, captain Shales, 
The Firebrand, captain Piercy, 
The Vulcan, captain Hockinan, 
The Phenix, captain Sanſom, 
The Grafton, captain Holden, 
The Weaſel, captain Gulman, - 
The Iſabella yatch, captain Riddel, 
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were aware, about eight of the clock at night, and made a 
fignal- of diſtreſs. The aſſociation, in which fir Cloudeſly 
was, ſtruck upon the rocks called the Biſhop and his Clerks, 
and was loſt, with all the men in it; as were alſo the Eagle 
and the Romney. The Firebrand was likewiſe daſhed on the 
rocks, and foundered ; but the captain and four and twenty 
of his men ſaved themſelves in the boat. Captain Sanſom, 
who commanded the Phœnix, being driven on the rocks 
within the iſland, ſaved all his men, but was forced to run 
his ſhip a-ſhore. The Royal Anne was ſaved by a great pre- 
ſence of mind, both in fir George Byng, and his ofhcers 
and men, who in a minute's time, ſet her topſails, one of the 
rocks not being a ſhip's length to the leeward of her, and 
the other, on which fir Cloudefly Shovel was loſt as near as 
in a breach of the ſea. Nor had the Lord Derſley, com- 
mander of the St. George, a lets ſtrange eſcape; for his 
ſhip was daſhed on the ſame ridge of rocks with the Aſloci- 
ation, and the fame wave, which he ſaw beat out all fir Clou- 
deſly Shovel's lights, ſet his own ſhip a-float. Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel's body being, the nextday after this misfortune, taken 
up by ſome country fellows, was ſtripped and buried in the 
ſand ; but, on enquiry being made by the boats of the Sa- 
liſbury and Antelope, it was diſcovered where he was hid; 
from whence being taken out, and brought on board the Sa- 
liſbury into Plymouth on the 28th of October, it was af— 
terwards carried to London, and decently interred in Weſt— 
minſter Abbey, where a monument was erected in honour of 
the admiral, who was one of the greateſt ſea-commanders of 
that, or any other age; of undaunted courage and refolution, 
and, at the ſame time, eminent for his generoſity, frankneſs, 
and integrity. He was the artificer of his own fortune; and 
by his perſonal merit alone, from the loweſt beginnings, 
raiſed himſelf to almoſt the higheſt ſtation in the navy. He 
was born in the county of Suftolk of mean parentage, and 
having an early inclination to fea, became a cabin-boy to fir 
Chriſtopher Mingo, and, improving daily by quick pro- 
greſſes in the knowledge of naval affairs, was ſoon advanced 
to the rank of lieutenant ; and gave carly proofs of his va- 
lour on the 14th of January 1673-4, when being lieutenant 
to fir John Narborough, admiral of the Englith fleet in the 
Mediterranean, he burnt in the harbour, and under the caſtle 
of Tripoli, four men of war belonging to the pirates of that 
place, which forced them to accept ſuch conditions of peace, 
as fir John Narborough was pleated to preicribe them. He dit- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the firſt fea engagement, that happened 
after the revolution, in Bantray-bay, on May 1ſt, 1689, for 
which he received the honour of knighthood, being the com- 
mander of the Edgar. He was ſoon after advanced to a flig- 
officer; and, upon the breaking out of the war in 1702, he was 
ſent, with a ſquadron of about twenty men of war to join the 
grand fleet, and bring home the galleons, and other rich 
booty, taken by the duke of Ormond and fir George Rooke 
at Vigo. The next year he was appointed to command in 
chief the confederate flect defigned for the Streights, confilt- 
ing of thirty-five Engliſh and fourtcen Dutch men of war ; 
and, being come into Leghorn road, maintained the honour 
of the. Engliſh union-flag, and forced the governor of that 
city to give him a royal ſalute, which he had at firſt refuſed. 
In that expedition, fir Cloudefly endeavoured to ſupply the 
Cevennois with money, arms and ammunition ; but, for 
want of intelligence, the Cevennois not coming to the ſea- 
ſhore, the admiral exprefled a great concern, that he could 
not relieve them, having been always zealous for liberty and 
the proteſtant religion. In June 1704, he joined the grand 
fleet, commanded by fir George Rooke, in the Mediterranean, 
had his ſhare in the honour of taking Gibraltar, and by his 
bravery and admirable conduct in the ſea- fight, that happen- 
ed ſoon after, obliged the enemy's van to bear away out of 
the reach of his cannon ; and, though but the ſecond in com- 
mand, yet he got the principal honour of the day, and con- 
tributed moſt to the preſervation of the confederate-flcet. 
For this ſignal piece of ſervice, he was, ſome months after, 
appointed rear-admiral of England, and admiral and com- 


a The competitors were: 1. The king of Prutha, as heir to the houſe of 
Orange, and conſequently of that of Chalons. 2. The marquis of Mailly, 
in the name of his lady, who ſtiled herielt princeſs of Orange, and pretended 
to be heireſs of the houſe ot Chalons. 3. The prince of Baden Durlach, by 
virtue of an agreement made in the year 1390, between the families of 
Hochberg-Neutchatel and Hochberg-Baden, 4. The piince of Conti, as 
univerſal heir to the late duke of Longueville. 8. The chevalier de Soiſſons's 
relict, who ſtiled herſelf princeſs of Neufchatel, by virtue of a deed or gift, 
made by the late ducheſs of Nemours, of that principality to the ſaid cheva- 
lier, although ſhe could not be ignorant of the decree of the three eſtates, 
dated March the 8th, 1644, whereby they declared the ſaid deed and gift 
void and illegal, and acknowledged the ſaid ducheſs of Nemours, merely as 
the only ſiſter, and the next heir to the late duke of Longueville. 6. The 
13 of Carignan, as nephew, on the mother's ſide, to the late ducheſs of 

emours; but, this ſovereiguty being devolved to her by the right of her father, 
the count of Matignon, and the ducheſs of Leſdiguieres, who ſet up the ſe- 
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mander in chief of her majeſty's fleet, in conjunction with 11, 
earl of Peterborough. In 1706, he commanded the why, 
confederate fleet, which had on board ten thouſand mer, 
under the command of earl Rivers, defigned for a deſc; 
upon France ; but, being detained by contrary winds in Tor. 
bay, till the 1ſt of October, the admiral, according to his 
new orders, failed for Liſbon, and from thence to Alicant 
where having ſet on ſhore the land forces, he returned to Li 
bon, to prepare for a greater expedition in the year 1707; 
and accordingly, in the latter end of June that year, he caſt 
anchor in the road of Nice, where he nobly entertained the 
duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene, and the Engliſh and Dutch 
miniſters on board his ſhip, and with them concerted meg 
{ures for the attack of Toulon; and had the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing eight of the enemy's capital ſhips burnt and de- good and 
{troycd. ; majelty dic 
France ſet out no fleet this year, and yet the Britiſh na. welfare, a 
tion never had greater loſſes on that element. The prince of they woul, 
Denmark's council was very unhappy in the whole conduct of 
the cruiſers and convoys. The merchants made heavy com. 
plaints, and, not without reaſon. Convoys were ſometimes 
denied them ; and, when they were granted, they were often 
delayed beyond the time limited for the merchants to get 
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their ſhips in readineſs ; and the lailing orders wcre ſomes 10, as tf 
times ſent them fo unhappily (but, as many ſaid, ſo trea- {xction, lo 
cherouſly) that a French ſquadron was then lying in their em the. 
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way, to intercept them. This was liable to very ſevere re. 
flections; for many of the convoys, as well as the merchants 
{hips were taken, 

However, about this time an account was brought of the 
ſucceſs of captain Underdown, commander of the Falkland, 
in his expedition againſt the French fiſheries in the north of 


America, in which the French ſuſtained the following da- nich; and 
mage : Iwo ſhips taken, one of thirty guns, and an hundred of Bern, 11 
men; one ſhip taken and burnt, of twenty guns, and eighty veigkt to 


The alli 


men; two ſhips burnt by the enemy, one of thirty-two, and 
hace it mig 


another of twenty-fix guns; two hundred and twenty-eigh: 


ſiſhing boats burnt; four hundred and ſeventy boats and nd France 
ſloops, that were not employed in the fiſhery this ſeaſon; After muc 
twenty-three ſtages, and twenty-three train fats burnt ; ſc- Principality 
venty-ſeven thouſand two hundred and eighty quintals of to 1.20413 I 
fiſh ; and one thoufand five hundred and fixty-eight hogſheals the 34 « 
of train oil deſtroyed. But all this was too inconfiderable, to [He Aga 
alleviate the loſs of the men and ſhips that periſhed with tir French am] 
Cloudeſly Shovel. ad all co 
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This year there was carried on a negociation, in which the 
allies were greatly concerned, and in which the queen of 
Great-Britain, in particular, made not the leaſt figure. The 
duchels of Nemours, princeſs of Neutchatel and Valangin, 
dying at Paris on the 16th of June, N. S. no leſs than thir- 
teen competitors laid claim to that ſovereignty. 

Among theſe competitors, were the king of Pruſſia, ard 
ſeveral ot the French nation, of whom the prince of Conti 
was the chiet®. Upon news of the ducheſs's death (in whom 
the houſe of Longueville ended) the prince of Conti, and 
ſome others of the French competitors, repaired to Neuf, 


chatel; and others ſent their miniſters and agents thither, to err honor 
proſecute their reſpective claims. | *mons anc 

A letter from the marquis de Torcy, ſecretary of ſtate in antone We 
France, wherein he threatened the French king's reſentment our, that | 
towards the inhabitants of Neufchatel, if they admitted 1 07 ayanciy 
ſtranger in competition with his ſubjects, having been 1ndul- zurances t 
triouſly ſpread among the people, and other artifices uſed, t0 hop of Sar 
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induce them to make choice of a Frenchman ; count Mettcr- 
nich, the Pruſſian ambaſſador, acquainted the magiſttach, 
that the king, his maſter, would be ſupported by the whole 
contederacy in the juſtice of his pretenfions. According!!s 
Mr. Abraham Stanyan, the queen of Great Britain's env0) 
extraordinary to the proteſtant cantons, in a memorial to tbe 
magiſtrates of Bern, recommended his Prufhan majeſty 
right, and repaired to Neutchatel. The day after his artwa 
he delivered by his ſecretary two letters from the queen; u 
the firſt of which, directed to the governor and counſellets ot 


venth and eighth candidates, objected, that being heirs by right of corel Much Was | 
guinity, viz, the firſt, nephew to the ducheſs of Nemours, in the third Wer breac] 
gree, and the ducheis in the fourth, tha ſaid count pretended, that tne per ne prot 
cipality ought to be adjudged to him, as the next heir, though of 4 0 which the 
defcent ; and, on the other hand, the ducheſs de Lefſdigueres contender F 0 

that the lineal ſucceſſion being to take place, the principality ought to gov"! . apportir 
ferred on her by right of primogenituſe, as being deſcended trom the Pager Pcipalir 

9. The count of Montbelhard, 10. The baron of Montjoy, às a delcene * well as t 


* — . * 2 4 if a 
ant ot the houſe of Chalons. 14, The prince of Furitemburgh, ers Wuliry th 
which he could not produce. 12. The marquis d' Allegre, 1 tpard Deas 
his lady, as deſcended from the houſe of Chalons. 13. The Swat 8 | they 


- . ” _ P . af jt ilty If . 
of Ury claimed the city and county ofNeufchatel, becaule v dag " net poſe hi 
which formerly belonged to the thirteen cantons of Switferland, wa * refit erty abo 

1 5 T : » d 'S 
by twelve of them, the canton of Ury retuſed to ſubſcribe the dec I; 
nation allies, 

c * ; 


ence, b. 


„ EO ENSNDDS» 


Ate of the ſovereignty of Neufchatel and Valangin, ſhe 
aid, © That, having been informed of the death of the 
Jucheſs of Nemours, her majeſty thought there was an ins 
tiſpenſable obligation incumbent upon her to write to them 
u favour of his Pruſſian majeſty, that, by virtue of his right 
the city and country of Neufchatel, both by. hereditary 
lc, and by the celſion of the late King of Great-Britain, 
W:llam the third, her brother, they would acknowledge 
and admit him for their lawful fovereign. That ſhe hoped 
Mey would do it the more readily, not only becauſe that 
cince was united with them by the facred bond of the re— 
med religion, which both he and they equally profelled ; 
har alſo becauſe he had hicherto ſhewn the ſame care and 
aff-tion for their intereſts, which he ever exprefl-d for rhe 
dod and advantage of his good ſubjects. Wheretore her 
majeſty did not doubt, that, being mindtul of their country's 
welfare, and endowed with ſo much prudence as thry were, 
they would caretully avoid chuſing tur their prince a perſon, 
who being 2 ſubject, and entirely devoted to the government 
of France, ought, for that reaſon, to be as ſuſpected to them 
i he would be to her majeſty, and to all her other allies : 
which perſuaded her at the fame time, that, without any 
ay, they would grant his Pruſſian majeſty's juſt demand ; 
wa, as the fame would give her majeſty a tingular fatit- 
Uction, fo, on her part, ſhe would ever be ditpoted to fheiw 
them the effects of her friendſhip.” The queen's letter to 
the miniſtraux and counſellors of Neufchatel was much to the 
{me put pole; and the ſecretary preſented at the ſame tice 
tothe council of ſtate a memorial in behalt of the king of 
Pruſia, Not long after Mr. Runcke!l, envoy from the ftates- 
general, arrival at Neufchatel, with witructions to join with 
Mr. Stanyan in all proper meaſures to aſſiſt count Metter— 
neh; and a letter from the king of Sweden to the canton 
of Bern, in favour of the king of Piutha, added no ſmall 
veigkt to the interpoſition of Gre -Britain and Holland. 
| The allies looked on this as a matter of great contequence 3 
| face it might end in a rupture between the proteitant cantons 
| md France, for the popith cantons were now wholly theirs, 
after much pleading and a long debate, the ſtates of the 
principality gave judgment in favour of the king of Pruſha, 
v whom the inveſtiture of Neutfchatel was ſolemnly granted 
1 the 24 of November, N. S. The French competitors pro- 
ted againſt this, and left the pl:cc in bigh diſcontent: The 
rench ambatſlador threatned that little ſtate with an invaſion, 
md all commerce with them was forbid. The canton of 
ben clpouled their concern with a fpirit and a zeal, which 
was not expected from them, and declaring, they were in a 
comburgherſhip with them, came to an unanimous retolu- 
ton, to defend the principality of Neufchatel with all their 
forces 3 purtuant to which reſolution, they ſent, a few days 


0 
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tiers of Neufchatel. The French continued to threaten, and 
tarthal de Villars had orders to march a great part of his 
umy towards them. But, when the court of France ſaw, 
mat the cantons of Bern and Zurich were not terrified by 
moſe marches, they let the whole matter fall, very little to 
lazir honour ; and ſo the intercourſe between the French do- 
* nons and that ſtate was again opened, and the peace of the 
tons was ſecured. The king of Prutha engaged his ho- 
dor, that he would govern that ſtate with a particular zeal 


| 2 WT" aGvancing both religion and learning in it; and upon theſe 
u- urances he perſuaded the biſhops of England, and the bi- 
to top of Sarum in particular, to uſe their beſt endeavours to 


promote his pretenſions; upon which they wrote, in the moſt 
tuectual manner they could, to Monfieur Oſtervald, who was 
ue molt eminent ecclefiaſtic of that ſtate, and one of the beſt 
mn molt judicious divines of the age. He was bringing that 
MUrca to a near agreement with the forms of worſhip in the 
hy of England. The king of Pruſſia was well diſpoſed 
maln 
veconcile the Lutherans and the Calviniſts in his dominions, 
i tequiting them not to preach to the people on thoſe points, 
"which they differed, and by obliging them to communi— 
Mt together, notwithſtanding the diverſity of their opinions; 
Mich was indeed the only wile and honeſt way of making up 
Mr breach, | 
Taz proteſtant cantons of Swiſſerland obſerving the zeal, 
= the King of Sweden ſhewed in favour of their religion, 
.Pporting the pretenſions of the king of Pruſſia, to the 
8 of Neufchatel, by his letter tothe king of France, 
bell as to the cantons, ſent to him a French gentleman ot 
dau, the marquis de Rochegude, to let him know, what 
n ns had to his recommendations, and to defire him to 
1 pole his good offices with the French king, for ſetting at 
i about three hundred perſons, who were condemned to 
lier, and treated moſt cruelly in them, upon no other 
euce, but becauſe they would not change their religion, 


— 


ter, four thouſand five hundred of their men to the fron- 


natters of religion, and had made a great ſtep, in order 


517 
and had endeavoured to make their eſcape out ef France. 
Toe king of Sweden received this meſſage with a particular 
civility, and immediately complied with it ; ordering his mi- 
niſter at the court of France, to make it his defire to that 
King, that theſe confellors might be delivered to him. But 
the miniſters of France ſaid, that was a point of the King's 
government at home, in which he could not ſuffer foreign 
princes to meddle. The King of Sweden ſeemed ſenſible of 
this neglect ; and it was hoped, that, when his affairs would 
adinit of it, he would expreſs a due reſentment of it. 

Whillt the bouſe of Auſtria was ſtruggling this year with 
great difficulties, two pieces of pomp and magnificence con- 
lumed a great part part of their treaſure. An embatly was 
ſent from Litbon to demand the emperor's ſiſter for thit king, 
which was done with an unuſal and extravagant expence. A 
wife was to be ſought for King Charles among the proteſtant 
courts, for there was not a ſuitable match in the popiſh. He 
had ſeen the princeſs of Anſpach, and was much pleaſed with 
her; ſo that great applications were made to perſuade her to 
change her religion; but ſhe could not be prevailed on to buy 
a crown at ſo dear a rate; and, ſoon after, ſhe was married 
to the electoral prince of Brunſwick, and her firmneſs to 
the proteſtant religion rewarded with the crown of Great- 
Britain. The princeſs of Woltcnburtle was not fo firm; the 
was brought therefore to Vienna, and ſome time alter mar— 
ried by proxy to king Charles, and ſent to Italy in her way to 
Spain. The ſolemnity, with which theſe matters were ma- 
naged, amidſt all the diftreſs of the Auſtrian affairs, con— 
ſumed a valt deal of treaſure; for ſuch was the pride ot thoſe 
courts on fuch occaſions, that, rather than fail in a point of 
ſplendor, they would let their moſt important affairs go to 
wreck. That princeſs was landed at Barcelona; and the 
queen of Portugal, the ſame year, came to Holland, to be 
cariied to Liſbon by a ſquadron of the Engliſh fleer. 

The city of Hamburgh was this year thrown into great 
contution by a contelt, which arofe between ſome private per= 
ſons, one of whom was a Lutheran minitter, and gave oc- 
caſion to a diviſion there. One fide was protected by the ſe- 
nate, which diſguſted the other, that it was like to end in a re- 
volt againſt the magiſtrates, and a civil war within the city; 
and it being known that the king of Denmark had, for many 
years, an eye on that place, the neighbouring princes appre- 
hended, that he might take advantage from thoſe commotions, 
or that the weaker fide might chulc rather to fall under his 
power, than under the revenge of the adverſe party. The kings 
of Sweden and Pruſſia, with the houſe of Brunſwick, reſolved 
to lend troops thither, to quiet this diſtraction, and to chaſtiſe 
the more retractory; white the emperor's miniſters, together 
with rhe queen's, endeavoured to accommodate matters, 
without ſuffering them to run to extremities. 

B-iore the opening the campaign this year in Flanders, a 
very extraordinary attempt was made by a partizan in the 
Imperial army for carrying off the dauphin, or ſome other 
prince of the blood of France, which very narrowly miſſed 
of ſucceſs. This man's name was Queintem; he had ſerved 
the prince of Conti, as a valet de chambre, when he went to 
Hungary; he afterwards became one of the elector of Bava- 
ria's band of muſic, and then his huntſman. Some of the 
princes of Germany uſed ro have a great number of thoſe 
huntſmen, whom in time they incorporated into their troops. 
This man going over to the Imperialiſts ſerved as a partizan, 
and was honoured with a brevet as a colonel for ſome good 
ſervices he had performed. This animated him to do (till 
greater things; and, the alterations produced by the battle of 
Ramillies making it no difficult matter to get from Flanders 
into France, he formed a project of carrying off ſome prince 
of the blood from the road between Verſailles and Paris; 
and, it was generally believed, that his view was particularly 
upon the dauphin. In order to effect this, he made choice 
of ſixteen officers and fourteen dragoons, all enterprizing 
men, and of great reſolution, He procured three paſſports, 
each for ten men; and having given them to perſons, whom 
he could truft, he divided his troop into three ſmall corps, 
each of which entered France by a different route, joining in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. The two commanders of his 
ſmall ſquadrons were directed by him, that ten ſhould poſt 
themſelves in the wood of Chantilli, ten at St. Olten, and 
the other ten at Seve, on the road from Paris to Vertailles, 
theſe laſt, to prevent diſcovery, were lodged in different 
public houſes. One of them, who was a heutenant, went 
frequently to Paris, where he fold two Engliſh horſes. He 
walked from time to time in the {treet'of Seve, and on the 
bridge, that croſſes the Seine there. He one day met the 
duke of Orleans, but it happened to be too light for him to 
undertake any thing. Two days after the dauphin and the 
princeſles paſſed him, going to hunt in the, wood Bovlogne 3 


but they were too well attended for the partizan to hope any 
6 P 
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thing from an attack. At laſt, on the 24th of March, he, jects as extenſive as poſſible.” Some thought this related! tende 
who was centinel, perceiving Monſieur de Berrington, firſt a comprehenſion in matters of religion; but others ws at Ed 
equerry to the king, in a coach and fix, with the king's li- reaſonably ſuppoſed, that by their comprehenſive union * was 0 
veries, with a few attendants, it being but half an hour paſt commons meant the uniting of Ireland as well as Scotlang was n 
ſeven in the evening, took him for ſome prince of the blood, with England, and forming the three Kingdoms into one ſmall 
and immediately made a ſignal for the nine others, who paſ- Purſuant to the queen's defire, expreſſed in his exce] of tha 
ſed the bridge. As for the centinel, thoſe, who guarded the lency's ſpeech, for ſtrengthening the proteſtant intercy, , done 
bridge, feeing him croſs it three or four times in a hurry, at bill was brought in by the commons, for explaining an 0 on 

laſt threw down the barrier, ſtopped him, and gave notice to prevent the farther growth of popery, and it was reſolves the 8 
to the grand provoſt. In the mean time his nine compa- I. That any proteſtant guardian, that permits a papiſt to eg, culatie 
nions, among whom was the partizan Queintem, ſtopped the cate and diſpoſe of his ward, does thereby betray the truſt je. 

conch, and put out the flambeaux ; and then the partizan poſed in him, evade the law, and propagate popery, II „ Th 
taking Monficur le Premier (ſo in France they ſtyle the King's That any papiſt, who ſhall take upon him to manage and dit. de. give 
ficſt equerry) by the fleeve, told him, that they arreſted him poſe of the ſubſtance and perſon of any infant committed 90 the dau. 
by the king's order. Monſieur le Premier anſwered, that he a proteſtant guardian, is guilty of a notorious breach of the 3 
juſt came from his majeſty; that he would be glad to know law. III. That altering a proteſtant guardian duly appoint. en, 
who he (the partizan) was, abd whether he had not ſome ed, without fufficient reaſon, is a diſcouragement to the exe. was m 
officer with him, to whom he might tpeak, The partizan, cution of the act againſt the further growth of popery. Hon. gone: 
without making him any anſwer, . obliged him to get out of ever, wheht the committee had gone through the bill, and PET 
the coach, and mount a ſpare horſe, which one of the ſer- agreed to every paragraph except one (by which the ſons « betore © 
vants rid. Monſieur te Premier's valet de chambre would papiſts that ſhould turn proteftants might be 10jured) the peas fo! 
have followed him, had not one of the ſoldiers threatened houle difagreed to that, and rejected the bill. But it * Fon” 
to ſhoot him, upon which bis maſter bid kim go back; but unanimouſly reſolved, that all popiſh priefts were obliged tg Mr. Hu 
he defired, that he might have his cloak; upon which one take the oath of abjuration by the laws in force, and that i: for her. 

of the men took it from his ſervant, and threw it upon his was the indiſpenſible duty of all judges and magiſtrates to put hoo. dan 
ſhoulders. He, who was ſtopped at Seve, was their guide; thoſe laws in execution. 129 tel 
and his loſs proved a great misfortune to them, becauſe it The houſe of commons having appointed a committee ty — 
retarded them very much in their journey. They turned by inſpect the public accounts, upon their report being read, i; af the pr 
the walls of the wood of Boulogne, from whence they went was reſolved, I. That this kingdom had been put to cxceflive . 
to St. Oüen, where they had left a poſt-chaiſe, with the ten charge, by means of great arrears of rent, returned by the 33 
men abovementioned ; but, as they did not know the roads late truſtees, to be due out of the forfeited eſtates of thi; 3 
perfectly, they loſt a good deal of time in getting to that kingdom; and that moſt of the ſaid arrearages returned her of tu 
place. Monſicur le Premier's valet de chambre ſoon carried appear to be unjuſt charges on the fubject, and falſe retwns, el 
the news of his maſter's misfortune to Verſailles, ſo that the by receipts under the hand of the truſtees, or their receivers, ys 
king heard of it by nine o'clock, and ſent an order to Mon- or entries in their own books. II. That an humble repre- — Mr." 
ſieur Chamillard to difpatch couriers immediately to the in- ſentation be laid before her majeſty, of the great charge and whenever 
tendants to ſtop all the paſſages. He ſent likewiſe an exempt preſſure the kingdom lies under, by the faid returns, and e- a *. _ 
with twenty life-guards to follow the partizan. Monficur veral other the oppreſhve proceedings of the late truf- wn ge 

d'Epincs and all the other equerries mounted and rode, ſome tees. | Marlboro 
towards Normandy, ſome towards Flanders, and others to- The houſe alſo reſolved, That it would greatly conduce to ceſter ; a 
wards Germany, They learned, that, Monfieur le Premier the relief of the poor, and the good of that kingdom, that 1 A 
finding kimſelt much out of order, the partizan made a halt the inhabitants ſhould uſe no other than their own manutac- 3 
for three hours to give him time to reft, and had even cut tures in their apparel, and the furniture of their houſes; and had no ſh 
and lowered the back of the chaiſe, which hindered its going, all the members mutually agreed and engaged their ho- this ſulye 
that his priſoner might be the leſs incommoded. The guards nours to each other, that they would conform to the {aid te. rg a 
and equerries rode 1o faſt, and ſpread intelligence ſo quick, ſolution. teien 
that the partizan, as he got out of the foreſt of Chantilli, The commons having granted the neceſfary ſupplies, and thn thoſe 
heard the alarum bell ring in all the villages; upon which he the ſeveral bills they were upon being ready for the royal at nay acc 

began to doubt of the ſucceſs of his expedition: However, ſent, the lord lieutenant gave it to. — i 
he went on boldly and undiſcovered as far 3s Ham, where he An act for regiſtering lands, deeds, &c. vhich he 
was diſcovered by a quarter-maſter, who rode up to him, An act to explain an act to prevent papiſts being ſolict- As for 

and clapped a piſtol to his throat. The partizan, finding tors. E 7 
himſelf ſurrounded on all fides, was obliged to ſurrender. An act for explaining and limiting the privileges of e x 
Monficur le Premier immediately cried out, That he had parliament. queen, 1 
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been extremely well uſed, and defired, that the man might An act for the more effectual preventing the taking away; 
not be hurt.“ He kept him that night to ſupper with him, and marrying children againſt the wills of their parents. 
carried him on his parole back to Verſailles, and lodged him And ſeveral other acts public and private. 
chere in his own apartments. Madam de Beringhen, who This being done, the parliament was prorogued from the 
happened to be gone before her huſband in another coach, 29th of October to the 6th of May, and the earl of Pembroke 
made the partizan a very conſiderable preſent for the civilities returned to England. 
which he had ſhewn Monſieur le Premier. It is certain, that During the campaign, things went in England in their ct 
nothing but his condeſcenfion in ſtopping thoſe three hours dinary channel. But the conduct with relation to Scotland 
hindered him from getting clear off, fince, at the place where was more unaccountable. For whereas it might have been 
he was ſtopped, he was within three hours march of a place reaſonably expected, that the management of the newly 
of ſafety ; and on this account it was, that he and his com- united part of this iſland ſhould have been particularly taken 
panions were diſcharged. care of, ſo as to give no juſt diſtaſte to the Scots, nor 0 
This was the ſtate of our affairs abroad, both by ſea and an handle to thoſe, who were ſtill endeavouring to inflam 
land. During theſe tranſactions, a parliament was held at that nation, and to increaſe their averſion to the union 
Dublin by the earl of Pembroke, who was appointed lord things were, on the contrary, ſo ordered, as if the deſign be 
lieutenant of Ireland. At the opening of the ſeſſion, on the been to contrive methods to exaſperate the ſpirits ot tt 
7th of July, he made a ſpeech, wherein, among other things, people there. Though the management of the Scots reven® 
he ſaid, ** That the queen, conſidering the number of pa- was to fall into the lord-treaſurer's hands on the firſt of May 
piſts in Ireland, would be glad of any expedient for the no care was taken to have all the commiſſions ready at * 
{trengthening the intereſt of her proteſtant ſubjects. That, day, with new officers to ſerve in them; ſo that the hol 


the public ſervice requiring that feveral regiments ſhould be trade of Scotland was ſtopped for almoſt two months for Wal 3 
ſent abroad, the queen intended to ſupply the like number of orders, to put it into the new courſe, in which it was © particula 
of forces, for the ſecurity of that kingdom; and he did not be carried on. Three months pafled before the equivalel 4 at my 
doubt, but they would provide ſupplies for them, as well was ſent to Scotland; and, when wines and other merchan . 
as for defray ing the expence of the government.“ dize were imported into England from thence, ſeizures wel * 

Both houſes addreſſing the queen, the lords, it is ſaid, every where made; and this was managed with 2 particula lly two ho 
omitted congratulating her upon the late union of England affectation of roughneſs. All theſe things heightened th Ar. Harley 
and Scotland, which the ſo much valued herſelf upon; prejudices, with which that nation had been poſſeſſed again th fn 
whilſt the commons not only mentioned the glory ſhe had the union. It was alſo known, that many meſſages paſſe "Whey 
acquired by it, but hinted at a much more comprehenfive between Scotland and Fran&?; and that there were me am the fol 
union. To this the queen anſwered, ** They might be ſure, meetings and much conſultation among the diſcontende " this ſubj, 


nothing ſhould be wanting to make the Union of all her ſub- party there. A great body appeared openly for the pf The wif 


re 


tender, and celebrated his birth-day very publicly, both 
at Edinburgh, and in other places of the kingdom; and it 
was openly talked, that there was now an opportunity that 
was not to be loſt, of invading the kingdom, though with a 
{mall force ; and. that a general concurrence from the body 
of that nation might be depended upon. Thele things were 
done in ſo public a manner, that no check being given to 
them, nor enquiry made after them, by thoſe who were in 
the government, it gave occaliun o many melancholy ſpe— 
culations. The management from England looked like a 


„ The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the account of her Conduct, p. 177, 
gc. gives the following account ol Mrs. Hill and her practices. She was 
the daughter ot VIC. t Ml, a merchant in London, by a hiſter of the duchets's 
ther. Mr. Hill lived very well tor many years, till turning projector, he 
brought ruin upon himſelt an tamily, The duchefs of Marlborough never 
knew, that there were ſuch people in the world, till after the princeſs Ann 
was married, and when the lived at the Cockpit ; at which” time an; ac. 
quanmtance of the duchels came to her, and ſud, That ſhe beheved ſhe did 
not know, that the had relations, who were in want; and gave her an ac- 
count of them. The duchefs aniwered, That indecd the had never heard 
before of any tuch relations; and immediately gave out of her purte ten gui- 
neas for their preteot rehef, faying, (lhe would do what ſhe could for them ; 

- and afterwards ſent Mrs. Hill wore money, and ſaw her. 
Mrs. Hill told the duchets, that her huſband was in the ſame reiation to 
Mr. Haley, as the was to the duchets, but that he had never done any thing 
for her. Mr. Hilt and his wite died not long atter this, and left two fons and 
two daughters. The elder daughter (atterwards Mrs. Maſham) was a 
grown woman. The duchets took her to St. Albans, where ſhe lived with 
her grace and her children, and was treated by her grice with as great kind- 
0 bels, as if ſhe nad been her fiſter. After ſome time a ved-chamber woman 
af the princeſs of Denmark's died ; and, as in that reign (after the princeffes 
were grown up) rockers, though not gentlewomen, had been advanced to 
he bed chamber women, the ducheis procured the Vacant place for Mrs, 
Hill, whoſe younger titer the likcwiſe took care of, and got to be made 
undreſs to the duke of Gloceſter, and afterwards obtained a penſion for 
her of two hundred pounds a year. The elder brother was, at the dacheis's 
requeſt, put into a place at the cultom-houle ; the younger, whom the 
bottlemen, fays the duchels, atterwards called honeit Jack Hill, was a tall 
boy, whom I clothed (tor be was all in rags) put to fchoo! at St. Albans to 
one Mr. James, who had been an uſher under Dr. Buſby of Weſtminſter; and, 


C « . a a * 

whenever I went to St. Albans, I fent for him, and was as kind to him, as 
1 if he had been my own child. Atter he had learned u hat he could there, a 
e- 


yacancy happening of page of honour to the prince of Denmark, his high- 
nels was pleated, at my requeſt, to take him. I afterwards got my lord 
Martborough to make hun groom ot the bed-chamber to the duke of G!o- 
ceſter; and though my lord always faid, that Tack Hill was © good for no- 
thing,” yet, to oblige me, he made bim his aid de camp, awd afterwards 
gave him a regiment, But it was his filters intereſt, that raiſed him to be a 
general, and to command in that ever-memorable expedition to Qyebec, 1 
had no ſhare in doing him theſe honours. To finiſh what 1 have to tay upon 
this ſubject ; when Mr. Harley thought it uſeful to attack the duke ot Marl 
borough in parliament, this Quebec general, this honctt Jack Hill, this 
once ragged boy, whom I cloatned,? happening to be fick in bed, was ne— 
vertheleſs perſuaded by his litter to get up, wrap himielf in warmer clothes 


ind than thoſe I had given him, and go to the houſe to vote againſt the duke, I 
af may add here, that even the huſband of Mrs. Mallun had feveral obliga- 
1* - * 


tions to nie, It was at my inſtance, that he was firſt made a page, then n 
querry, and afterwards groom of the bed-chamber to the prince; for all 
which he himſelf thanked me, as tor fnvours procured by my means. 

As for Mrs. Matham hericlt, I had fo much kindnets for her, and had 
done ſo much to oblige her, without having ever done any thing to offend 
ber, that it was too long before I could bring my ſelf to think her other than 
a true friend, or forbcar rejoicing at an inſtance of favour ſhewn her by the 
queen, I obſerved indeed at length, that ſhe was grown more ſhy of coming 
to me, and more referved than uſual, when ſhe was with me; but I im- 
puted this to her peculiar moroſeneſs of temper, and tor ſome time made 
no other reflection upon it. The firſt thing, which led me into enquiries 
about her conduct, was the being told, in the ſummer ot 1707, that my 


the coubn Hill was privately married to Mr. Maſham. I went to her, and 
roke aked her, if it were true. She owned it was, and beggud iy pardon for 


having concealed it from me. As much reaſon as I had to take ill this re- 
krie in her behaviour, I was willing to impure it to baſhtulnets and want of 


r Of breeding, rather than to any thing worſe, I embraces her with my uſual 
and tenderneſs, and very hcartily wiſhed her joy; and then, turning the ditcourie, 
been etered into her concerns in as friendly a manner as pollible, contriving how 
"by tb accommodate her with lodgings, by removing her litter into ſome of my 
* | on. I then enquired of her very kindly, whether the queen knew of her 
age! muriage, and very innocently offered her my ſervice, it the needed it, to 


make that matter eaſy. She had by this time learned the art of diſſimula— 
uon pretty well, and anſwered with an air of unconcernedneſs, that * the bed- 
amber-woman had already acquainted the queen with it, hoping, by this 
anſwer to divert any further examination into the matter, But I went pre- 
kntly to the queen, and aſked her, Why ſhe had not been fo kind, as to 
tell me of my coufin's marriage,” expoſtulating with her upon the point, 
ad putting her in mind of what ſhe uſed often to ſay to me out of Mon- 
lgne, * That it was no breach of promiſe of ſecrecy to tell ſuch a friend any 
lung, hecauſe it was no more than telling it to one's ſelf,” All the anſwer I 
could obtain from her majeſty was this, I have a hundred times bid Mathum 
Kit you, and ſhe would not.“ 

be conduct both of the queen and of Mrs. Maſham convinced me, that 
ele was ſome myſtery in the affair; and thereupon I ſet myſelf to enquire 
5 particularly as I could into it; and, in leſs than a week's time, I diſcovered, 
ö at my couſin was become an ubſolute favourite; that the queen herſelt 
as Preſent at her marriage in Dr. Arburthnot's lodgings,“ at which time her 
Mac had called for a round ſum out of the privy purſe; * that Mrs, 
Ml = came often to the queen, when the prince was aſleep, and was gene- 
\ N * hours every day in private with her; And I likewite then diſcovered 

„ Harley's corret pondence and intereſt at court by means of this woman. 
A 0 ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at ſuch an inſtance of ingratitude, and ſhould 

\ Ye believed it, if there had been any room left for doubting. 
a, ol Marlborough was at firſt no leſs incredulous than J, as appears 
et e tollowing paragraph of a letter from him, in anſwer to one from me 

Us ſubject, 

. i Meldeſt, June 3, 1907. 

he wiſeſt thing is to have to do with as few people as poſſible, If you 
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thing concerted to heighten that diſtemper ; and the whole 
conduct of the fleet aftorded great cauſe of jealouſy, 


But to open this more clearly, it will be neceſſary to give 
an account of a new ſcene at court. It was obſerved, that 
Mr. Harley, who had been for ſome years ſecretary of ſtate, 


had gained great credit with the queen, and began to ſet up 
for himſelf, and to act no more under the direction of the 
lord-treaſurer. There was one of the bed-chamber women, 
Mrs. Abigail Hill ®, who, being nearly related to the du- 
chels of Marlborough, had been taken care of by her, toge- 


are ſure that Mrs, Maſham ſpeaks of buſineſs to the queen, I ſhould think, 
you might, with ſome caution, tell her of it, which would do good ; tor the 
certainly mult be grateful, and will mind what you ſay.” 

It became ſo eaſy now to decypher many particulars, which had hitherto re- 
mamed myttettous; and my reflections quickly brought to my mind many 
Paflages, which had ſeemed odd and unaccountable, but had left no imprei- 
ons ot ſutpicion or jealouſy, Particularly I remembered, that a long while 
before this, being with the queen (to whom 1 had gone very piivately by a 
leeret paltage from my lodgings to the bed-chamber) on a ſudden this woman, 
not knowing I was there, came in with the holdeſt and gayeſt air poſlible, 
but, upon light of me, ſtopped, and immediately changing her manner, and 
making a molt folemn conrtely, Did your majetty ring?“ and then went out 
agam. This fingular behaviour needed no interpreter now to make it undet- 
ſtood. But, not to dwell on ſuch tritling incidents, as ſoon as I had got a 
thorough might into her management, being naturally frank and open, I 
wrote to her the following letter: 

3 5 N September 23, 1707. 

Since the converſation J had with you at your lodgings, ſeveral things have 
happened to confirm nie in what I was hard to beheve, that you have made 
me retuins very untuitable to what T might have expected. I always ſpeak 
my mind to plainlx, that I ſhould have told you fo mytelt, if I had had the 
opportumty, which I hoped for. But, being now ſo near parting, think 
this way of letting you know it, is like to be the leaſt uneaſy to you, as well 
as to 

Your humble Servant, 


S. MARLBOROUGH, 


Though I was to go to Woodſtock the next day, I ſtaid at Windſor almoſt 
all the morning to wait her anſwer, But this could not be had fo ſoon, it 
being neceflary to conſult with her great dutector in ſo nice a matter. At 
length, however, an anſwer was fent after me, the whole frame and ſtile of 
which thewed it to be the genuine product of an artful man, who knew per- 
fectly well the management of ſuchi an aſtair. 


Windſor, September 24, 1707. 

* While I was expecting a meſſage from your grace, to wait upon you ac- 
cording to your commands, laſt night, I received a letter, which turprizes nie 
no leis than it afflicts me, becauſe it lays a moſt heavy charge upon me of an 
ungratetul behaviour to your grace, Her majeſty was pleaſed to tell me, 
that you was angry with me tor not acquainting you with my marriage. I 
did believe, atter o generons a pardon, your grace would think no more of 
that, IT am very confident by the expreſſion of your letter, that {ſomebody has 
told tome malicious Iye of me to vour grace, from which it is 1mpoſlible for 
me to vindicate myſeclt till I know the ene I am accuſed of. I am ſure, 
madam, your gootnefs cannot deny me what the meaneſt may aſk the great- 
eſt; I mean juſtice, to know my accuſer. Without that, all friendſhip muſt 
be at the mercy of every malicious lyar, as they are, who have ſo barbaroufly 
and unjuſtly brought me under your difpleature, the greateſt unhappineſs, 
that could befal me. I therefore make it my moſt humble requeſt to your 
grace, that, it ever IJ had the leaſt ſhare of your friendſhip, you would be 
pleated to give me that parting token to Jet me know, who this wicked per- 
ton is; and then I do not doubt but I ſhall make it plain how much they 
have wronged me, as well as unpoſed upon your grace, As my affliction 1s 
very great, you will, I hope, in compatton let me hear from you, and believe 
me what I really am, 

Madam, | 


Your grace's molt humble and faithful ſervant, 


A. HILL. 


As I believe nobody at this time doubts, whether the writer of this letter 
was practiling with the queen to undermine me, I ſhall make no reflections 
upon it. My anfwer was in theſe terms. : 

I received your letter upon the road to this place; and I can affure you 
the occation of my complaints did not proceed from any Jill offices, that had 
been done you to me by any body, but from my own obſervation, which 
makes the impreſſion much the ſtronger. But I think the ſubject is not very 
proper for a letter; and therefore I mult deter it till we meet, and give you 
no tarther trouble at this time from 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 


S. MARLBOROUGH.” 


About the ſame time, that I made this diſcovery of Mrs. Maſham's intri- 
guing, my lord Godolphin (as 1 beforementioned) got notice of Mr, Har- 
ley's practices, both within doors and without, He was endeavouring to 
create in the whigs jealouſies of lord Godolphin and lord Marlborough; and 
at the ſame time, atiuring the tories, thut they might depend upon the queen's 
inward attection to them; and that it was wholly owing to thoſe two great 
lords, that the tories were not ſtill poſſeſſed of all the places and p. r pan 
His deſign was to ruin the whigs, by diſuniting them from the minittry, and 
io to pave the way for the tories to riſe again, whom he thought to unite in 
himſelf, as their head, after he had made it impoſſible for them to think of a 
reconciliation with the duke of Marlborough and lord Godolphin. But, 
that this able politician might in all things act ſuitably to his parts and genius, 
he, at the ſame time, that he was employed in the manner 1 have related, 
was endeavouting to blind the eyes of thote whoſe deſtruction he aimed at, 
the moſt elaborate compliments, and the moſt nauſeous profeſſions of affection 
and duty. 

The ducheſs then gave ſeveral letters of Mr, Harley to the duke and her- 
ſelf, wherein he extolled the duke's ſervices to his country, ſpoke of his 
glory as beyond the power of envy or malice to hurt it, and profeſſed a pes 
culiar joy in the contemplation of jt, while at the ſame time, ſays ſhe, he was 
contriving how to ruin that glorious man, in order to raiſe himſelf upon his 
ruins, The duke was too backward to believe him capable of ſuch deſigns, 
though it 15 certain he never had entertained the ſame good opinion of him, 
as my lord Godolphin had; and though, as one may collect from a para- 


graph 


| 
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ther with her whole family (for they were fallen very low) 
in a moſt particular manner. She brought her nof only into 
that poſt, but had treated her with ſuch a confidence, that it 
had introduced her into a high degree of favour with the 
queen; which, for ſome years, was eonfidered as an effect 
of the ducheſs's credit with her majeſty. She was allo nearly 
related to Mr. Harley ; and they two entered into a cloſe 
correſpondence, She learned the arts of a court, and ob- 
ſerved the queen's temper with ſo much application, that 
ſhe got far into her heart, She employed ail her credit to 
eſtabliſh Mr. Harley in the ſupreme confidence with the 
queen, and to alienate her affections from the ducheſs of 
Marlborough, who ſtudied no other method of preſerving 
her favour, chan by purſuing the true intereſt of the queen 
and of the kingdom. It was ſaid, that prince George was 
brought into the concert, and that he was made to appre- 
hend, that he had too {mall a ſhare in the government, and 


graph in a letter of Mr. Harley's, dated March 25, 1507, the duke had been 
carly warned of his practices. Ide paragraph contains thele words: 

I return your grace moſt hearty and humble thanks for the favourable 
expreſſions in your letter. I beg leave to afſure you, that I ſerve you by 
inclination and principle, and a very httle time will make that manitelt, as 
well as that I bave no views or aims of my own.” 

The conduct, which Mr Harley obſerved, atter theſe aſſurances, was ſo 
directly contrary to them, and became quickly fo notorious, that my lord 
Godolphin could not help repreſenting it to the queen as of the utmoſt pre- 
judice to her affairs. And when he found, that her majeſty would beheve 
nothing of it, he went fo far as to ſay, that, if Mr. Harley continued to act 
the part he did, and yet to have fo much crecit with her, as he perceived 
he had, lord Marlborough and bimſelf mutt of neceſſity quit her ſervice, 
The qu-en appeared pretty much alarmed at this, and prefently wiote a 
terer to me, in which were ſeveral expreſſions of great kindnets. 


Kenſington, October 30. 
© Tf T have not anſivere! all my dear Mrs. Freeman's letters (as indeed I 
ſhould have dune) I beg ſhe would rout impute-it to any thing but the ap- 
prehenſion I was in of ſiying what might add tothe ill impreflions the has of 
me. For, though I bcheve we are both of the tame opinion in the main, 
I have the misfortune, that I cannot exactiy agree in every thing; and 
therefore what I fay is not thought to have the leatt colour of reaton in it, 
which makes me really not care to enter into particulats, But, though I am 
unwilling to do it, it is impoſſible tor me to help giving you ſome antwer to 
your lat letter, in which I find you think me infentible of every thing, Lam 
very forry you who hive known.me fo long, can give way to tuck a thought, as 
that I did not think the parting with my lord Murtborcugh and my lord-trea- 
furer of much conſequence, becauſe I did not mention any thing of my 
lord Morlborough's kind letter cotectming me. The 1eafon of this was, 
I really was in a great hnriv, when I writ to you, and not h.iving time to 
write on that iubject to both, I thought it was the moſt necefiary to en- 
deavour to lat him fee he had no reaſon to have futpicions of any one's ha- 
ving power with me, beſides hinitetf and my lord treaturer; and I hope they 
will believe me. Can dear Mrs. Freeman think, that I can be io ſtupid, as 
not to le ſenſible of the great ſervices that my lord Marlborough and my 
Jord-tre ſurer have done mie, nor o the great mis{o1 tune it would be, if they 
ſhould quit my {ervice? No, ſure, you cannot believe me to be ſo void of 
ſenſe and gratitude, I never did nor never will give them any juſt reafon to 
foriake me; and they have too much honour and too fincere a love for their 
countiy, to leave me without a cane. And I beg you would not add that 
to my other .n1$fortunes, of puſhing them on to ſuch an unjuſt and un— 
juitifiable action. I think 1 had beſt fay no more tor fear of being too 
troubleſone. But whatever becomes of me I ſhall always preterve a moſt 
fincere and tender pallion fur my dear Mrs. Freeman, to my laſt moment.“ 


After my return to London, I had another Kind leiter from her majeity in 
the tollowing terms: 

Saturday night, 

My dear Mrs, Freeman I cannot go to bed without renewing a requeſt, 
that I have often made, that you would banith all unkind and unjult thoughts 
of your poor, unfortunate, taitaful Morley, which I faw by the gluapte I 
had of you yeſterday, you were full of. Indeed I do not deſerve them; 
and, it you could ſce my heart, you would find it as fincere, as tender, and 
paſſionately fond of you as ever, and as truly {enhble of your kindnets in telling 
me your mind trecly upon all occafions. Nothing thall ever alter me. 
Though we have the misfortune to differ in ſome things, I will ever be the 
ſame to wy dear, dear Mis. Freeman, whom 1 do atlure once more, I am 
more tenderly and fincerely hei's than it is potſible ever to expreſs, 

I was every day in expectation of hearing trom Mrs. M:iſham, who, I 
ſuppoſed, would now endeavour to clear up what had created fo nich un- 
ealinels between us. Bu, to my great ſurprize, I was twelve days at St. 
James's under the tame roof with her, before I had fo much as any meflage 
rrom her. At length, having one night patſed by her window in-my return 
home, ſhe ſent one of her maids to my woman to alk her how I did, and to 
let me know, that the was gone to Kenftington. This behaviour was ſo very 
ridiculous, that, the next time I ſaw the queen, I could not forbear {peaking 
of it, and at the ſame time telling her all that had paſſed between us. "The 
queen looked grave, and faid, * She was mightily in the right not to come 
near me.“ I anfwered, that I did not underitand that, fince ſhe had expreſ- 
ſed ſuch a concern at my diſpleaſure, and ſince the clearing up of matters 
had been reſerved to our mecting. The queen replied, that * it was very 
natural for her to be atraid to come to me, when {hc faw I was angry with 
her.“ To this I anſwered, that * ſhe could have no reaton to be afraid, un- 
lets ſhe knew herſelf guilty of ſome crime.“ It was the queen's uſual way, 
on any occaſion, where ſhe was predetermined (as my lord Marlborough has 
told me, that it was her father's) to repeat over and over ſome principal words 
the had reſolved to uſe, and to ſtick firmly to them. She continued therefore 
to ſay, It was very natural, and the was very much in the right.“ So that 
this converſation with her majeſty produced nothing but an undeniable proof, 
that the new favourite was deeply rooted in her heart and attections ; and 
that it was thonght more adviſcable to let the breach between me and Mrs. 
Maſham grow wider and wider, than to uſe any method to make it up. 


But now within two days Mrs, Maſham contrived to make me a viſit, 


when I was abroad. Upon obſerving this, and coulideriug that our meeting 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN®'s 


that he was ſhut out from it by the great power, which th, 
duke of Marlborough and the lord-treafurer had drawn into 
their hands; that all depended upon them; that the que 
was only a cypher in the government; that ſhe was in th. 
qucheſs of Marlborovgh's hands, as her affairs were in the 
duke's. It was likewiſe talked among thoſe, who made their 
court to the new favourites, that there was not now a Ja- 
cobite in the nation; that all were for the queen; and that 
without doubt, ſhe would reign out peaceably her whole life 
but ſhe need not concern herſelf tor a German family, Thee 
diſcourtes began to break out, and gave melancholy appte— 
henſiops to thoſe, to whom they were brought. This 
went on too long, little regarded. The ducheſs of Marlbo. 
rough ſeemed ſecure of her intereſt in the queen, and ſheweg 
no jealouly of a favour, to which herſelf gave the firſt riſe, 
This was the ſtate of the court at the opening of the par- 
liament. 


could be to no purpoſe, but to draw fruitleſs and falſe profeſſions flom her 
I gave a general order to my ſervants to ſay, whenever the ſhould call, tha 
I was not at home, After ſome time it was thought proper, that ſhe 
ſhould write to me, and defire I would fee her; to which I contented, and 
appointed her a tine. When ſhe came, I began to tell cher, that it va; 
veiy plam, the queen was much changed towards me, and that I could not 
attribute this to any thing but her tecret management. That I kneiy gie 
had been very frequently with her majeſty in private; and that the very a. 
tempt to conceal this by artifice, from 1uch a friend as I had been to her, 
was alone, a very ill ſign, and enough to prove a very bad purpoſe at 
bottom. To this ſhe very gravely antwered, that ſhe was ſure the queen, 
who had loved me extremely, would always be very kind to me. It ass 
ſome minutes before I could recover from the ſurprize, with which fo cu. 
traordinary an antwer ruck me. To tec u woman whom 1 had raiicd 
out of the duſt, put on tuch a ſuperior air, and to hear her affure mc by 
way ot conſolation, that the queen would be always very kind to me! At 
length | went on to reproach her with her ingratitude, and her ſecret ma— 
nag ment with the queen to undermine thoſe, who had fo long, and with 10 
much honour ſerved her majeſty. To this ſhe anſwered, that ſhe never 
ſpoke to the queen about butineſs, but that the ſometimes gave het peti- 
tons, which came to the back-ſtairs, and with which ſhe knew did 
not care to be traubled. And with ſuch inhbacere anſwers the thought to 
colour over the matter, while I knew for certain, the had before this, ob- 
tained penſions for ſeveral of her friends, and had frequently paid to 
others out of the privy-purie ſums of money which the qucen had order- 
ed me to bring her; and that ſhe was every day long with her majeſty in 
piivate, But thus our converſation ended; and, when we had fat a while 
tent, ſhe rote up and laid, ſhe hoped I would gie her leave to come fome- 
tunes, and enquire atter my health: which, however, it is plam the did not 
engt 10 do, tor lhe never once came near me after thiss Notu ithſtanding 
this, when ſhe owned her marriage publicly, I went with lady Sunderland 
to viſit her; not that I intended to have any farther intercoute with hers 
or to diflenible the ill opmicn I had of her (as I hai fully reſolved to det her 
tnen Know, in cate I tuund an opportunity of {peaking to her privately) but 
purely out of retpect to the queen, and to avoid any norte or difagtecuble 
dicourte, which my retuiing that ordinary part of civility might occation, 
Not many days atter this I went te pay my reipects to the queen in the 
-ariitinas holidays; and before I went in, I learnt trom the page, that Mrs, 
Maſham was juſt then ſent for. The moment I faw her majeſty, I plainly 
perceived the was very unealy. She ſtood all the while I was with her, 
and looked as coldly upon me, as if her intention was, that I ſhould nv 
longer doubt of my lots of her affections, Upon obſerving what reception 
I had, I taid, I was very forry I had happened to come to unſcatonallys 
I was making my courtely to go away, when the queen, with a greit 
deal of diſorder in her tace, and without ſpeaking one word, took me by 
the hand; and, when thereupon I ſtooped to kits her's, ſhe took me up 
with a very cold embrace, and then, without one kind word, let me go. 
So {trange a treatment of me, after my long and faithful ſervices, and attet 
juch repeated atlurances from her majeity of an unalterable aftec tion, 
made me think, that I ought in juſtice to myſelf, as well as in regard 10 
my Miſt:ets's interett, to write to her in the plaineſt and ſincereſt manner 
pothble, and to expoſtulate with her upon her change to me, and upon the 
new counſels, by which ſhe ſeemed to be wholly governed. My leier was 
iu theſe terms: 
December 27, 1707. 


If Mrs. Morley will be fo juſt as to reflet and examine impatigy, 


her laſt reception of Mrs. Freeman, how very different from what 145 
been tormeily, when you were glad to fee her come in, and 10rly 
when ſhe went auay; certainly you cannot wonder at her repfogches 
upon an embrace, that ſeemed to have no ſatisfaction in it, bi! on 
ot getting rid of her, in order to enjoy the converſation of one that ber 
the good fortune to pleaſe you much better, though I am ſure nobod\ did 
ever endeavour it witty more fincerity than Mrs, Freeman had done. And 
it J had conſidered only my intereſt, and that of my family, I night have 
borne this change without any complaint. For I believe Mrs. Morley 
would be tincere in doing us any good. But I have once been honourec t 
an open kind confidence and truſt, and that made all my ſervices agree; 
apd it is not poſſible to loſe it without a mortification too great to be pete 
with filence, being jure, that I have never done any thing to fortfeit It © 
ving never betrayed nor abuſed that confidence, by giving you © falſe repre- 
lentation of any body. My temper is naturally plain and ftinrcere, and Mt. 
Morley did like it tor many years. It is not the leaſt altered, But [ we 
not help thinking thoſe things reaſonable, that appear to be o. And ; 
appeal to God Almigtuy, that I never dehgned or purſued any thing, 1 
as I was thoroughly convinced it was for Mrs. Morley's true inte“ 
honour: And, I think, I may ſafely put it to that trial, it any thing bt. 


* 
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proved unſucceſsful, that was of any public confequence, that Mis, FI | *. 
has been earneſt to perſuade Mrs. Morley to. And 1t is aot potllvie 0K 
to difſemble, to as to appear what I am not. WET” 
So much by way ot apology” for whit happened upon Wedaeſdw n 
And if Mrs. Morley has any remains of the tenderneſfs the once ce 
for her faithful Freeman, I would beg, ſhe might be treated ons OT oy 
two ways, either with the openneſs and contideuce of a friend, 99 * 
was for twenty years (for to pretend kindnets without truſt and on 
nels of heart is a treatment for children, not friends) or elle od 
mafne! 
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There were at that time three biſhoprics vacant. Sir 
ſonathan Trelawney, conſiderable for his birth and intereſt 
in Cornwal, Had been removed the ſumamer betore from 
Ereter to Wincheſter, The lord-treaſurer had promile(, 
that preferments ſhould be beſtowed on men well principled 
with relation to the preſent conſtitution, and on men ot 
netit. The queen without regarding this, ſecretly engaged 
detlelf to Dr. Blackall tor Exeter; and for Caclter, (being at 
de ſame time void by the death of Dr. Siratfoid) to fir 
William Dawes. Theſe divincs were in theinſelves men of 
merit, but their notions all were on the other fide, They bad 
{mitted to the government; but they, at lealt Dr. Black- 
all, {cemed to condemn the revolution, and all that ad been 
done purſuant to it. Sr William Dawes was likewiſe looked 
on 4S an alpiring man who would ſethimicit at the head of rhe 
ory party. This nominarion therefore gave great difpunt, 
To qualify this a little, Dr. Patrick, the pious and learned 
biſhop of Ely, dying at this time, the queen advanced bilhop 
More from Norwich to that ſee; and De. Triumnel, a worthy 
der lon in ali reſpects, was named for Norwich; ict this did 
bot quiet the uncaſineſs which many were under by reaton of 
the other nominations which ſeemed to flow trom the queen 
berſelf, and fo diſcovered her inclinations. 

To prevent the ill effects, that this might have in the ap- 
proaching ſeſſion, ſome of tne eminent members of the houſe 
& commons were called tv a meeting, with the dukes of 
&+nerfet and Devonſhire, Theſe lords aftured them, in the 
queen's name that ſhe was very ſenfible of the ſetvices which 
the whigs did her; and though the had engaged herlelt to 
fr with relation to thoſe two biſhoprics, that ſhe could noc 
recal the promiſes ſhe had made, yet for the future the was 
reſolved to give them full conten P. But while this was laid 
to ſome whigs, Mr. Harley, and his friends Nr. St. John 
aud fir Simon Harcourt took great pains with the leaders of 
the tories particularly fir Thomas Hanmer, Mr Eromley, 
and Mr, Freeman, to engage them in in the queen's intereſts, 
afluring them that her heart was with them; that ſhe was 
weary of the tyranny of the whigs and longed to be delivered 
from it. But they were not wrought upon by that manage- 
ment: they either miſtruſted it, as done only to inſnare them; 
or they had other views, which they did not think fit to own. 
This double dealing came to be known, and gave occaſion to 
much jealouſy and diſtruſt. 

A little before the ſeſſion was opened, an eminent miſ— 
fortune happened at fea. A convoy of five ſhips cf the line 
(the Cumberland of eighry guns, captain Richard Ed wards 
commodore; the Devonthire of like force; the Royal Oik 
ot ſeventy guns; and the Chetter and Ruby of titty) were 
{nt to Liſbon, to convoy thither a fleet of about a bundred 
aac thirty ſail of merchant ſhips, with merchandize, provi- 
nons, ſtores of war, and a thouſand horſes bought in Eng- 
and for the King of Portugal. They left Plymouth on the 
geh of October, being ordered to fail, as if it had been by 
concert at a time when a ſquadron from Dunkirk hed joined 
mother from Breſt, and lay in the way, waiting for them 
under the command of Monſieur Forbin, and Monſicur du Guc 
Trouin, and making in all fourteen fail; one of ſeventv-two 
guns, others of ſixty, ſome of fifty, and none under forty. Some 
adyertiſements were brought to the admirality ofthis conjunc- 
ton, but they were not believed, When the French ſet 
vpon the Engliſh ſhips off tne Lizard, the convoy did their 
pat Very gallantly, though the enemy were almott three to 
one. One of the Englith men of war was blown up, and 
bree of them were taken, fo that only one eſcaped much 
ſhattered ; but they had fought ſo long, that moſt of the mer- 


Snner, that is neceſſary for the poſt ſhe is in, which unavoidably forces her 
to be often troubling Mrs, Morley upon the account of others. Andif ſhe 
eues to chuſe which of thele two ways, or any other ſhe likes to have 
Nis. Freeman live in, ſhe promiles to follow any rule that is laid down, that 
d pallible, and is retolved to her life's end, and, upon all occalions, to ſlicw, 
Vat Mrs. Morley never bad a more faithtul jervant.? 
Iu lord Marlborough, or my lord Godolphin (I have forgot which) car- 
8 letter. Ihe queen took no notice of it to either of thoſe lords. But 
. 4 ater ſlie tote me an anſwer, in which ſhe very much lottened what 
45 ed. I was much pleaſed to find her myefty in that diſpoſition, aud 
The Put on as eaſy an appearance as I could, 
"Ma _ of Marlborough, in the Account of her Conduct, p. 174. 
1 that, notwithſtanding the promotion of lord Sunderland to the polt 
Acretary of ſtate was carried by the whigs, they were foon alarmed again 
"A ic Jueen's choice of two high-chuich divines to fill two vacant bithop- 
* . ᷓ 40 of the whigs were diſpaſed to think themſelves betrayed by 
* ws ry; whereas the truth was, that the queen's inclination to the to- 
0 40 Th now louthed by the flatteries and infiuuations of her p. vate coun- 
any Ae ꝗ begun to make it irxæiome to her to contult with her minitters upon 
"A 8 in either the chu ch or tate, Ihe firſt art. ſice of thoſe com— 
with! ng to inſtil into the queen notions of the high pierogative of acting 
ry ei miniſters, and (as they expretied it) of heing queen indeed. And 
dation of perſons to bilhuprics againſt the judgment and reman- 
of her miuiſtry, being what they knew her genius would fall in with 
avily than with any thing elle tucy could propole, they begun with 
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chant ſhips had time to get away, and ſailed on not being 
purſued, and got ſafe to Litbon, This coming almoſt at the 
lame time with the lols of admiral Shovel, the ſeſſion of 
parliament begun with a melancholy face, and a diſpute, up- 
on the opening, had almoſt put the houſes into great di{- 
order, 

It was generally thought, that, though this was a parliament 
that had now ſat two years, yet it was a new parliament, by 
reaton it had been let fall, and was revived by a proclama— 
tion, as has been ſaid. The conſequence of this was, that 
they who had got places were to be re-ele&ed. Others 
maintained, that it could not be a nc parliament, ſince it was 
not lummoned by a new writ, but by virtue of a clauſe in an 
act of parliament. Mr. ſecretary Harley was for maintain- 
ing it to be an old parhament; bur the duke of Marl- 
borough, upon his coming over, prevailed to have it yielded 
to be a new one. Accord:ngly, when, on the 23d of Octo— 
ber, the. ficſt parliament of Great-Britain met at Weſt— 
m niter, all the forms uſuil in the beginning of a new par- 
liament were obſerved. The queen came to the houſe of 
peers, aad, the commons being ſent for, they were directed 
by the lord chancellor to return to their houſe, and chuſe-a 
ſpeaker, and preſent him that day ſ-'nnight. They unani- 
moufly made choice of Mr. Smith their former ſpeaker, and 
then adjourned to the zoth of the ſame month. The lords 
allo adjourned to the ſame day, after thirteen peers of that 
part of Great-Britain called Scotland, had been admitted to 
their places by virtue of their teſpective writs, each being 
introduced by two Engliſh peers of the ſame rank. 

On tne 3oth, the queen came again to the houſe of peers, 
and the commons being ſent tor, preſented their ſpeaker, whoſe 
election was approved. Then the lord chancellor acquaint— 
ed both houtes with her majeſty's pleaſure, that they thould 
aczourn to the bth of November; on which day the queen 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 

T is with all bumble thankfulneſs to Almighty God, 

ard entire ſatisfaction to myſelf, that I meet you here 
in this firſt parliament of Great-Britain, not doubting, but 
you come with hearts prepared, as mine is, to make this 
union fo proſperous, as may anſwer the well grounded hopes 
of all my good tubjeas, and the reaſonable apprehenſions of 
bur enemiss. 

** To this end nothing is ſo immediately material, as to 
convince, as loon as poſhble, both our triends and our ene— 
mies, that the uniting of our intereſts has not only improved 
our abilities, but our reſolutions allo, to proſecute this juſt 
and neceſſary war, till we obtain a fate and honourable peace, 
tor ourſelves and for our allies, 

In fo great and extenſive a war as this, many things may 
be uſefully undertaken, which are not fit to be communi— 
cated before-hand, The attempt upon Toulon was of this 
nature; and, though it had not wholly its deſired effect, has 
nevertheleſs been attended with many great and obvious ad- 
vantages to the common caule in this year, and has made our 
way more eaſy, I hope, to greater in the next. 

As the French have gained ground upon us in Spain, 
ſo they have been wholly driven out of Italy, by which it is 
become more caſy for all the allies to join their aſſiſtance next 
year for 'cnabling the King of Spain to recover his affairs 
in that Kingdom, and to reduce the whole Spaniſh monarchy 
to his obedience. 

© The weakneſs and ill poſture of affairs upon the Rhine, 
in the beginning of the year, has given an opportunity to 
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that ; and they took care, that theſe remonſtrances ſhould be interpreted by 
tne world, and reſented by hertelt' as haid ufage, a deal of common civility, 
and even the making her no queen, 

Her majeſty, however, to quiet the diſſatisfaction of the whigs for the late 
promotions, ordered her miuaitters to aſlure them, that ſhe would prefer no 
more tories, and the gave the fame affurances with her own mouth in the ca- 
binet-councy, And the was tuitered by her ſecret counſellors fo far to obſerve 
this promile, as to give, about the ſame time, the biſhupric of Norwich to Dr. 
Truanell, a particular friend of lord Sunderland's. And ſhe alfo, ſome time 
after, gave the profeſiorſhip of divinity at Oxtord to Dr. Potter, the preſent 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had Dr. Smalridge for his competitor, recom 
mended by the tors. But this latter favour to the whigs was not fo ealily ob- 
tained as the former. Aud, upon the delays, that were made in beſtowing it, 
my lord Marlborough thought it proper to try what credit he had with the 
queen, whoſe glory he had carried to a height beyond that of any of her pre- 
decefiors, He wrote therefore a very moving letter to her, complaining of 
the viſible loſs of his intereit with her, and particularly of her to long deferring 
the promotion ſhe had promiſed, of the pet ſon recommended by her miniſtry, 
as a faithful friend to her government, adding, that, the only way to make her 
reign eaſy, was to be truc to that rule, winch ſhe had profeſſed to lay down, 
of preferring none of thoſe, who appeared aguntt her ſervice and the nation's 
intcrett, &c. He wrote at the ſame time to the ſame effect to me, and I wrote 
to the queen; and at length by much ſolieitation this matter was obtained, 
and Dr. Potter fixed in the profeſiorſlup. 
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the French to make themſelves ſtronger in all other parts: 
But this defect ſeems in a very promiſing way of being fully 
remedied againſt next campaign, by the conduct and au- 
thority of the elector of Hanover, whoſe ſesſonable accept- 
ance of that command has ſtrengthened and obliged the 
whole contederacy. | 


£22 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

© The juſt application of the ſums given me by forrher 
parliaments, the plain neceſſity of continuing this war, the 
reaſonable proſpect of putting a good end to it, if we be not 
wanting to ourſelves, and the honour of the firſt parliament 
of Great-Britain, arc, I make no doubt, ſuthcient arguments 
to incite you to provide the neceſſary ſupplies, which I am 
obliged to defire of you for the enſuing campaign in all parts, 
and particularly for the timely ſupport of the king of Spain, 
and the making good our treaty with Portugal ; as allo for 
ſtrengthening the confederate army under the command of 
the duke of Savoy; all which ſervices, I do not doubt, but 
you will think ſo neceſſary that they ought not be neglected, 
even though they ſhould require an augmentation, 

„The ſums already expended in this war have been very 
great; and they are ſufficient proofs how well ſetisfied my 
ſubjects have always been with the ends of my government; 
of which I am ſo ſenſible, as never to aſk any ſupplics from 
them but what are abſolutely neceſſary for the prefervation: 
of religion and liberty. I look upon it as my great happi- 
neſs, that I have not the leaſt intereſt ſeparate from that of 
all my good ſubjects. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

* In a work to great and new in its Kind as that of the 
union, it is impoſſible but that ſome doubts and difficulties mult 
have ariſen, which, Kowever, I hope, arc fo far overcome, as 
to have defeated the defign of thoſe, Who would have mate 
ule of that handle to foinent diſturbances. 

There are ſeveral matters exptefsly made liable, by the 
articles of the union, to the conſideration of the parltament 
of Great-Britain, which, together with tuch others, as may 
reaſonably produce thoſe advantages, that with due care, 
mult certainly ariſe from that treaty, J earneſtly recommend 


to your ſerious conſideration. 

„On my part, nothing ſhall be wanting to procure to my 
people all the bleſſings, which can follow from this happy 
circumſtance of my reign, and to extinguiſh by all proper 
means the leaſt occaſions of jealouſy, that either the civil or 
religious rights of any part of this my united kingdom can 
ſuffer by the conſequences of this union. 

„Such a ſuggeſtion ſhall never, in my time, have any 
foundation, how reſtleſs ſocver our enemies may be in their 
endeavours and artifices to diſturb our peace and happineſs. 
Thoſe great and valuable bleſtings cannot but be always ſe— 
cure to us, if we heartily endeavour to confirm and im— 


The moſt material paſſages of this ſpeech were theſe : My lord Her- 
bert, The two things you have now under your confideration, your fleet 
and your trade, have fo near a relation, and juch mutual influence upon cach 
other, they cannot well be ſeparated. Your trade is the mother and nurte 
of your ſcamen; your teamen are the life of your fleet, and your flect is the 
ſecurity and protection of your trade; and both together are the wealth, 
thengih, ſecuny, and glory of Britain. 

And this is ſo maniteit, that thoſe, who have writ upon theſe ſubjects, 
whether foreigners, or among ourſelves, have all owned it : Which makes 
it aſtoniſhing, that a thing ſo clear and evident, and wherein our intereſt and 
fafery do ſo much confiſt, ſhould be poſtponed to any foreign conhideration 
whatſoever ; wherein we are lets concerned. But we are io unhappy as to 
ſtruggle with ſo many complicated difficulties, that what is proper tor one 
thing, is prejudicial to another; 

My lord, Your diſaſters at ſea have been ſo many, a man ſcarce knows 
where to begin. Your ſhips have been taken by your enemies, as the Dutch 
take your herrings, by ſhoals upon your own coaſts : Nay, your royal navy 
itelf has not efcaped. And theſe are pregnant misfortunes, and big with 
innumerable mifchiets; Your merchants are beggared ; your commetce 1s 
broke; your trade is gone; your ſtaple and manufacture rumed : The queen 
has loſt her cuſtoms, and the parhament muſt make good the deficiencies, 
while, in the mean tune, our allies have an open and flouriſhing trade, and 
our enemies make ute both of our own ſhips and ſeamen too againſt us! 

There is yet a farther grievance + When, through a thouſand difficulties 
and dangers, the honett trader has brought home ſome ſmall effects, he is 
fallen upon and opprefied by vexatious and unjuſt proſecutions. I mention 
this with relation to the union, and to ſhew, that, though I was always 
againſt it, yet, ſince it is made, I am for keeping firm and exactly to it, 

My lord, The face of our affaus is viſibly changed in the ſpace of one 
year's time, and the temper of the nation too. Formerly men ſtifled their 
misfortunes, and were atraid of whiſpering them out, for tear of being over- 
heard and undone, Now it is hard to ſtop their mouths, or Keep them 
within any bounds. The moving objects of ſorrow we meet with every 
where, the tears of the fatherleſs, and cries of the widows, have raiſed both 
a compaſſion for the diſtreſſed, and a reſentment and indignation againſt the 
authors of thoſe misfortunes ; and the very tames, which of late have flew 
abroad, no body knows trom whence, and papers, which have been cried in 
your ſtreets, are all marks of the great ferment the nation is in. 

My lord, you are now upon the enquiry, by what ways and perſons we 
have been brought into this miſerable condition. I think it very indifferent 
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prove our preſent union. I hope therefore you will fare 
nothing to prevail with you to diſunite among yourſelves k 
abate your zeal in oppoſing the common enemy.“ 

The queen's ſpeech variouſly affected both houſes, The 
commons unatimouſly voted and preſented an addreſ ij 
thanks, wherein, they afſured her majelty, “ That no dil 
pointments ſhould diſcourage them from making their utmga 
efforts to enable her, in conjunction with her allies, to reduc, 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the ob-dicnce of the ki; * 
Spain, to make good the treaty with Portugal, and to ſt. engthen 
the contederate army under the command of the duke of 
Savoy.” But in the houſe of lords, when the queen's ſpcech 
came ftrit under conſideration, inſtead of voting immedi; eh 
an addreſs of thanks, the earl of Wharton mode a fbecct 
wherein, among other things, he took notice of the den 
decay of trade and ſcarcity of money, which he had obſc;yc1 
in travelling in the country, fo that the farnicis were go 
able to pay their rents to their landlords, He was ſecond. 1 
by the lord Sommers, who enlarged on the ill flare ard 
milmanagement of the navy, and on the great lofts of th, 
merchants at ſea the laſt ſummer. The carl of Stamford e. 
that time made one of the commiffioners of trade) endes. 
voured to put a ſtop to the profecution of this ſubjcR, | 
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moving and poltponing the confideration of the ſtate of the 
nation till a more proper occaſion, and propoſing the return. 


ing thanks to the queen for her ſpeech. This was Oppoled 
by the duke of Buckinghamſhire, the earl of Rocheſter, an 
the lord Guernfey ; who urged, that they ought, in the 
frft place, to confider the ſtate of the nation; infinuating, a 
the lame time, that addrefſ:s had before been made to lite 
purpole ; meaning, with relation to the navy. After ſome 
other ſpeeches, it was ordered, that the ſtate of the nation 
ſhould be taken into confideration, Nov. 19, in a committee 
of the whole houſe, where the queen was preſent incognito, 
The lord Herbert of Cherbury being choſen chairman, 4 pe. 
tition given in by the two ſheriffs of London, and ſubſcribed 
by about two hundred of the moſt eminent merchants ct 
the city, was read, complaining of the great loſſes, which 


* 


they had lately ſuſtained at ſea, for want of convoys and 
cruiſers, and begging a ſpeedy remedy. After the rcacheg 
of this petition, which was preſeated to the commintce by 
the earl of Wharton, he began the debate, by laying open 
the miſcrable condition of the nation, and the great decay of 

1 - 55. 1 gd 
trade. Several other Peers ſpoke to the ſame effect; and, 
among the reit, the Lord Havertham, in his uſual manner, 
made a long ſpeecl. 9. 

I he debate growing high, ſome lords endeavoured to al- 
lay it, by propoſing ways and means to retrieve our loſſes at 
ſea; and, among the reſt, the lord Hallifax moved, That a 
committtee be appointed to receive propoſals tor encourag- 
ing of trade and privateers in the Weft-Indies ; which mo- 
tion being ſeconded by the lord-treaſurer, and the , queſtion 

1 - k . - ” . 1 | 
pur, the lame was Carried in the athrmative. Afte1 nien, 
«which way you proceed, It ſeems reafonable, that thoſe lords, who fick 
moved this order, fhould put it into what method they pleaſe ; but I mat 
take leave to ſay, that, begin where you will, if you do not end wall 
the miniſtry, we thall be in a worſe condition, in my opitnioiy tun We were 
befote. 5 4 
As to the admirality, if the prince's council have committed any fault, ts 
very fit they ſhould have what they deſerve; but, I hope, no pe! tuahon 4 
prevail with the prince himſelf to lay down that common. The a 
think, is ſater in his hands than in any other man's hands v. hattoever, 44 
I wilt give your lordſhip my reaſon for it. He has advantages no otuet 
perſon can pretend to. He owes not bis commiſſion to the favour ot ay 
great miniſter whatſoever, nor is he within the reach of their porver, v 
ſtands upon a much more unſhaken and firm foundation; and, it thei be 
any miitake, it is impoſſible to be the effect either of tear, or the algo 

a great miniſter, or a care to pleaſe him, 5 
My lord, I take the root of all our misfortunes to lie in the mitte, 

. f 3 . 2 2 lia 
and without a change of miniftry, in my opinion no other remedy will be * 
fectunl. I may perhaps be told by ſome lord, that I arraign the mimuttz * 
know that is not proper here; yet every lord has liberty of ſpeaking h 
thoughts freely, and taking notice of any thing he thinks a grievance iv 
nation; and it is under this notion of complaint, and from a tente ot our 
ſerable condition that I ſay this to your lordſhip; and it I were not conte! 
I ftand upon fure ground, I ſliould not venture thus far; but I have my Ju” 
fication in my hand. And now my lord, is it fit I ſhould prove Waun Wn 

Should I mention the breach of the firſt, fourth, and laſt articles 0! = 
union, I am within your order; and thoſe lords, who ſerve, at preie””s © 
the north part of Britain, I am confident have heard of a complaint and aden 
of the royal boroughs. And I might remember the diſappointment We 
met with in Spain. But I hope thoſe two points will be tome time h 
conſidered, I will therefore keep myſelf for proof ſtrictly to your perm” 
and, I think, nothing is more evident, than that your nuniftry has vera 
cauſe of theſe misfortunes 3 and the argument, which convinces me wk 
drawn from an addreis of your lordſhips in 1704, which I have in m) 1. 
I know before whom I ſpeak: The queen is a princeſs of that conſun 
wiſdom, as not to do any thing without the advice of her miniftry- ach 
lordſhips did then moſt humbly E ee addreſs her majeſty, that yy 
lar care might be taken of theſe points. None but thoſe, that have ere 


: 5 13 wind your 
jeſty's ear, could prevail to the contrary; and the want of follows, 1 
. . . 6 I H , 
lordſhips advice has loſt the nation near ten millions fince ; aud gary 
evidently follows, that your miniſtry have been the occafion of thode e 
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1 day was appointed to hear, in a grand committee, what the 
merchants had to alledge, to prove the ſuggeſtions of their 
„tition. It was obſerved, that as ſoon as the debate was 
aver, the duke of Marlborough took the carl of Wharton 
ade, and there paſled ſome warm expoſtulations between 
them. 

The commons, in a great meaſure, made good their aflu- 
rances to the queen, and cheartully vored the neceffary ſupplies 
{or the navy, lind-ftorces, and ſome other occaſions, But, at 
the ſame time, upon a petition of ſeveral merchants of Lon- 
don, complaining of the want of cruiſers in the channel and 
ſoundings, the commons in a grand committee, took into 
confideraticn the ſtate of the navy and trade of the nation; 
and, a great many merchants being admitted into the houſe, 
to make good the allegations in their petition, Mr, Heath- 
cote, fon of fir Gilbert Heathcote, and Mr. Dawſon, his 
partner, two Roiſia merchants, mode long ſpeeches againſt 
the admiralty, whom they charged with trauds, malice, 
and ignorance, particular:y in relation to the Ruſſia fleet, 
Some members endeavoure:! to interrupt them; but fir Ri- 
chard Onilow, the chairman of the committee, d-fired them 
to proceed, which they did with great freedom, and offered 
to prove what they had advanced, both by papers, and the 
teſtimony of many merchants there preſent. However, this 
debate was adjourned to the 4th of December, when admiral 
Waetſtone was ordered to attend, with the journal of his 
voyage towards Ruſſia, Bar, after all, the aftu'r ended only 
in this reſolution, ** That for the better fecuring the trade of 
this kingdom, over and above the ſhips of war for the line, 
and the convoys to remote parts, a ſuſkicient number of ſhips 
(which was afterwards fettled to four) be appointed to cruile 
in proper tations.” And a bill was ordered to be brought in 
jor that purpole. 

The loſſes at fea compl11ned of were imputed to the weak- 
nels, or to a worſe diſpotition in ſome, who had great credit 
with the prince of Denmark, and were believed to govern 
that whole matter {particularly Mr. George Churchil) for, 
a5 they were entirely pottetied of the prince's confidence, fo, 
when the prince's council was divided in their opinions, the 
deciſion was left to the prince, who under ſtood very little of 
hole matters, and was always determined by others. By 
this means they were really lord-high-admiral, without be- 
ing liable to the laws for errors and miſcurriages. This 
council was not a legal court, warranted by any law, though 
they aflumed that to themſelves: Being counſellors, they 
were bound to anſwer only for their fidelity. The complaints 
were feebly managed at the bar of the commons; for it was 
oon underſtood, that not only the prince, but the queen 
kewile concerned hericlt much in this matter; and both 
looked on it as a defign Jevelled at their authority. Both 
whigs and torics ſeemed to be at firſt equally zealous in the 
matter; but, by reaſon ot the oppoſition of the court, all 
thoſe, who intended to recommend themſelves to favour, 
avated of their zeal, Some were vehement in their endea- 
vours to baffle the complaints. 
from the merchants managing their complaints but poorly ; 
lome were trighted, and others were practiſed upon, and 
carried even to magnify the conduct of the, fleet, and to 
make excuſes for all the misfortunes that had happened. 
That, which had the chief operation an the whole tory party, 
Was, that it was {et round among them, that the deſign of 
al theſe complaints was to put the cail of Ortord again at 
the head of the fleet: Upon which they all changed their 
note, and they, in concurrence with thole, who were in of- 

ces, or pretended to them, managed the matter ſo, that it 
was let fall very little to their honour ; and fevere remarks 
were made on fome, who had changed their conduct upon 
their being preferred at court, 

The affair was proſecuted with more zeal and courage in 
lat houſe of lords. The committee appointed to examine 
ide complaints, called the merchants, who had ſigned the 
Petition, before them, and treated them not with the ſcorn, 
that was very indecently offered them by ſome of the houſe 
commons, but with great patience and gentleneſs. They 
obliged them to prove all their complaints by witneſſes upon 
uh, In the profecution of the enquiry it appeared, that 
many thips of war were not fitted out to be put to ſea, but 
in port neglected, and in great decay: That convoys 
ad een often flatly denied .the merchants ; and that, when 
ney were promiſed, they were ſo long delayed, that the 
metchants loſt their markets, were put to great charge, and, 
* they had periſhable goods, ſuffered great damage in 
. The cruiſers were not ordered to proper ſtations in 

annel; and when convoys were appointed, and were 
"Cy to put to ſea, they had not their {ailing orders ſent 


They had great advantages 
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them, till the enemies ſhips were laid in their way, prepared 
to fall on them; which had often happened. Many adver- 
tiſements, by which thoſe misfortunes might have been pre- 
vented, had been offered to the admiraltv, but had not only 
been neglected by them, but thoſe, who offt red them, had 
been ill treated for doing it. The committee made a report 
ot all this to the houle of lords; upon which the lord-trea- 
ſurer moved, that a copy of the repoit might be ſent to the 
lord-admiral, which was done, and, in a few days, an anſwer 
lent to the houle, excuſing or juſtifying the conduct of the 
admiralty in all the branches of it. The chief foundation of 
the antwer was, that the great fleets, which were kept in the 
Mediterranean, obliged them to ſend fo many of the ſhips 
and tcamnen thither, that there was not a luflicient number 
lett to guard all the trade, while the enemy turned all their 
forces at ſca into ſquadrons for deſtroying it; and that all the 
ſhips, that could be ſpared trom the public ſervice abroad, 
were empio\ ed to ſecure the trade. That the promile ot 
convoys had often been delayed by reafon of croſs winds, 
and other accidents, that had hindered the return of the men 
ot war longer than had been expected, they being then 
abroad, Cconvoying other merchant ſhips: And it was ſaid, 
that there was not a futticient number of ſhips tor cruiſers 
and convoys both. The paper ended with ſome ſevere re- 
lections on the laſt reign, in which great ſums had been given 
for the building of ſhips, and vet the fl-et was at that time 
much dimmnithecd, and tour thouland merchant-thips had been 
taken during that war. This was believed to have been ſug- 
geſted by Mr. ſecretary Farley, on defign to mortity king 
William's miniltry. Upon reading of this anſwer, a newer 
and fuller examination of the particulars was again refumed 
by the ſame comnuttce; and all the allegations in it were cx- 
actly conſideted. It appeared, that the halt of thoſe ſeamen, 
whom the parliament bad provided for, were not employed 
in the Mediuerrancan ; that many ſhips lay idle in the port, 
and were not made ule of ; and that in the laſt war, in which 
it appeared there were more ſeamen, though not more fps, 
employed in the Mediterrancan than were now kept there, 
yet the trade was lo carefully looked after by cruiſers and 
convoys, that few complaints were then made. And as to 
the reti-ctions made on the lalt reign, it was found, that not 
one halt the tum, that was named, was given for the build- 
ing of ſhips; and, that infiead of the fl-cts being diminiſhed 
during that war, as had been atfirmed, it was increaled by 
above forty ſhips ; nor could any proot be given, that four 
thouſand ſhips were taken during that war. That all the 
ſcamen, who were then taken and exchanged, did not exceed 
fiftcen thoutand ; and in the preſent war eighteen thouſand 
were already exchanged, and there were two thouſand (till 
remaining in the enewy's hands ſo much had the prince 
been impoſed upon in that paper, that was ſent to the lords 
in his name. | | 

When the examination was ended, and reported to the 
houſe, it was relolved to lay the whole matter before the 
queen in an addrets ; and then the rorics dilcovered the de- 
lign, that they drove at; tor they moved in the conmittee, 
that prepared the addreſs, that the blame of all the mit- 
carriages might be laid upon the miniftry and on the cabinet 
council, It had been often ſaid in the houſe of lords, that 
it was not intended to make avy complaint of the prince 
himſelf; and it not being admitted, that his council was 
of a legal conſtitution, the complaining of them would be 
an acknowledging their authority, the blame therefore could 
be regularly laid no where, bur on the miniſtry, This was 
much preſſed by the duke of Buckinghamſhire, the earl of. 
Rocheſter, and the lord Haverſham. Bur ro this it was 
anſwered by the earl of Orford, the lord Sommers, and 
the lord Halifax, that the houſe ought to lay before the 
queen only that, which was made out before them upon 
oath; and therefore, ſince in the whole examination the 
miniſtry and the cabinet council were not once named, they 
could offer the queen nothing to their prejudice. Some of 
the things complained of fell on the navy-board, which was 
a body acting by a legal authority, The lords ought to lay 
betore the queen fuch miſcarriages, as were proved to them, 
and leave it to her to find out on whom the blame ought to 
be caſt. So far was the miniſtry from appearing to be in 
fault, that they ſound ſeveral advertiſements were ſent by the 
ſecretaries of ſtate to the admiralty, which, as appeared after- 
wards, were but too well grounded; and yet theſe were 
neglected by them; and that 7 which raiſed the clamour 
higher, was, that, during the winter, there were no cruiſers 
lying in the Channel; ſo that many ſhips, which had run 
through all dangers at fea, were taken in fight of land ; for 
the privateers came up boldly to our ports, All this was 
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digeſted into a full and clear addreſs laid by the houſe before 
the queen”; who, in her anſwer, aſſured their lordſhips, 
© That ſhe would take care to make the moſt uſeful obter- 
vations on the ſeveral particulars contained and referred ro 
in their addreſs; That it was always ber opinion, that the 
encouragement of trade and ſcamen, and the good manage- 
ment ot the navy, were of the greateſt importance to the 
proſperity of this kingdom: And that therefore ſhe would 
ule her utmoſt endeavours to encovrage all thoſe, whoſe duty 
it was effectually to perform thoſe ſervices.” But nothing 
followed upon this anſwer; and the queen ſeemed to be 
highly offended at the whole proceeding, 

On the 22d of November, upon a petition of ſeveral mer- 
chants of Scotland, complaining, ** That goods and mer- 
chandizes (particularly French wines) brought by them into 
England, fince the firſt of May lat, had been ſcized; and 
that the petitioners were under a proſecution in the ex— 
chequ: r for the value thereof, and praying reliet touching the 
ſame ;” the commons reſolved to addreſs the queen that the 
would order the attorney-general to enter no!1 profequi, to 
diſcharge the ſeveral informations relating to the goods im— 

orted cuſtom- free, from Scotland, betore the firſt day of 
May laſt. The queen readily complied with this addreſs, 
both the court and parliament being willing by this iadul— 
gence, to abate the diſcontents of the Scots againſt the 
unio1, 

B it, on the other hand, the commons ordered a bill to be 
brought in to repcal the acts palled in Scotland, for the ſe— 
curicy of that kingdom, and about peace and war, which had 
given ſo great a jealouſy to the Englith nation, that the re- 
ſcinding of them was one of the principal views of the mi— 
niſtry, in the proſecution of the treaty of union. This done, 
the commons conſidered thole parts of the queen's ſpeech re- 
lating to the making the union more complete, and refolved 
on the 11th of December, 1. That there be bur one privy— 
council in the kingdom of Great Britain. 2. That the mi— 
litia of that part of Great-Britain called Scotland be regu- 


It was dated on the 25th of February, 1907-8, and began thus: 

„We your majeſty's not duriful any obedient {nlyects, the lords fpirit- 
ual and temporal in parhament atfembled, dy bunbly acquuat your majetiy, 
th it early in this feffion of partament 2 petitio of teveral merchants, on bee 
half of themſelves and others, traders ot the city of London, was pretented 
to the houſe, whereny they con pluned of great lofies by the iltuning of cou 
voys, and for want of cruiſers ; fo that tacy duilt no longer engage the re- 
m under of their eſtates to carry on their teceral trades, umleſs immediate care 
w.s taken to remedy theſe tuo man cates of their mistortumes. 

This petition contanung corplants of great conlequerice to your majeſty's 
ſubjects; and we being ienlible, tht notnng but a.ttrict and impartial en 
quury into matters of fact could put thum in a duc light, and enable us to di- 
tinguſh betwern in- grounded clamours, ande a juſt cauſe of complaint, in 
or ger to take the uu method of being rightly and fully informed, <d:d reter 
the petition to a committee, and did allo router to the tune committee fe veral 
papers, which the houfe had found necefiary to call tor trom the proper ot- 
ticers, for their better intormation in divers thimgs relating to the navy. 

„% The committec having prepared a report, and pretenmed it to the houſe, 
upon n inature conſideration it was approved and agreed to; and we think it 
our duty humbly to lay the ſame before your majelty. | 

The lords coinmittees have heard many of the petitioners upon their oaths, 
and have cauſed them to put their depolitious into writing and fivn the 
lame, g 

The lords committees obſerving, that the complaints of the petitioners 
naturally fell under teves al heads, tor the greater cute ot the houſe, have en— 
dcavoured in their report to reduce the evidence, to the following method, al- 
ways referring, as they proceed, to the depohtions themſelves. ' 

„% One thing complained of was, the infuthciercy of convoys appointed for 
the merchants, whereby their ſhips had from time to tune become a pi ey to the 
ſuperior toice of the enemy. 

« A ſecond point was, Ihe merchants ſuffered great diſcouragement by 
their being forced to wait long tor convoys, even for the time promited and 
prefixed tor their failing ; whereby the chu ge of ſcamens wages aud victuals, 
demurtage of ſhipping, damage ot goods, aud lots of markets made trading 
imlupportable, 

X third ground of complaint was, The untimely and unſeaſonable failing of 
convoys, u hereby trade to the Weſt-Iudies eſpecially, was in a manner ruined, 
„% A fourth was, The great want of c:wiers in the channel and, found- 
ings. . 

„A fifth complaint was, Concerning the arbitrary proceedings of the cap- 
tains of the queen's ſhips of war, in im prefling ſcamen out of the merchant- 
ſhips in the Wetit-Inches ; as alfo upon their return imo the ports of Great 
Britain, to the endangering of many, and lois of teveral fhips.”” 


The addteſs concludes in theſe terms: 

* We, having thus performed what we took ourſelves to be indiſpenſibly 
obliged to, cannot doubt but it will be gracioufty accepted by your majeſty, 
as coming trom moſt dutiful ſubjects, who fincerely with they may never have 
occaiion hereafter of making adtreties to your majeſty, but to congratulate 
your ſucceſſes, or to return our humble acknowledginents tor the bletfings of 
your reign. 

« We beſeech your majeſly to believe, that none of your ſubjects do ex- 
ceed us in true retpect to his royal highneſs the lord-high-admiral. His great 
perſonal virtues require it; and his near relation to your majeſty makes it our 
duty. And as we do not mean any thing in this adadteſs ſhould in the leaſt 
reflect upon him; to we are very well afſured, his royal highneſs will nevre 
ſuffer other perſons to protect themſelves under his name from a juſt purſuit 
of ſuch faults and neglects, as immediately tend to the ruin of trade and the 
deſtruction of Britain, | 

There cannot be a plainer proof, that ſome perſons, employed by the 
lord-high-adnural, have made the worſt ute un1ginable of the ti uſt he honours 
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lated, in the ſame manner as the militia of that part of Greg. 
Britain called England is regulated. 3. That the powers t 
juſtices of peace tor preſerving the public peace be the {, 


throughout the whole united Kingdom. 4. That tor the bettet 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and preſervation of the public peace 
the lords of juſticiary be appointed to go circuits twice in the 
year, 5. That the writs for electing members to ſerve n 
the houſe of commons for that part of Great-Britain called 
Scotland, be directed to the ſherifls of the reſpective coun. 
ties, and that the returns be made of ſuch writs, in like 
manner as returns are made of ſuch writs in that part of 
Great-Britain called England.” And they ordered a bill 10 
be brovght in upon theſe relolutions. Two days after they 
took into confideration the report from the committee, t, 
whom the petition of ſeveral merchants trading to Portugal 
Italy, and Spain was referred; which refolutions were agreel 
to by the houſe, viz. ©** Firſt, that the merchants had fully 
made out the ſeveral allegations of their petitions : Secondly 
that the preſerving the Portugal trade was of the ume 
concern to this nation, being, at preſent, the greateſt matt 
for vent of our woollen manufactures, corn, filh, and other 
3ritiſh commodities. Thirdly, that there was a conſider. 
able colluſive trade in French prize-wines carried on before 
and more increaſed fince the falling of the fifteen pounds 
per tun. Fourthly, that except effectual proviſion were 
made to prevent the like practices, with relation to the col. 
luſive trade of bringing in French wines, as if they were 
prize-wines, it would not only be a great diſcouragement ty 
the Portugal trade, and traders, but endanger the entire lol 
thereof.“ And a bill was ordered to be brought in upon the 
laſt relolutions. Then, the ſtate, accounts, and litts relating 
to the forces in Spain and Portugal, having been laid before 
the houle, the conſideration of the ſtate of the war in thoſe 
parts was deferred till the 7th of January; and ſeveral other 
papers relating to thoſe affairs were ordered to be laid before 
the honle *, 

On the 18th of December, the queen came to the hou(s 


them with, than in their preſumiag to lay ſuch an anſwer before the houſe of 
lords in his name. For, not to take notice of the many things (which in 
the ſecond report have been already laid betote your majeſty) through ont the 
u hole paper, there is not the leait hopes given, that for the future any beter 
care {jall be taken of our trade, On the contrary, the whole turn of the ar» 
fer ſeenis to be intended tor cxpotng the complanits of the merchants, r 
ther than pitying their loties. Ve aic ture nothing can be more 1emwvte trom 
the goodiets and compaiton ot the lord-high-admiral's temper, az the 
teuder regard he has always ſhewn tor your awyeſty's lubjects, 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

lt is a moſt undoubted maxim, that the honour, ſecurity, and wealth of 
this kingdom does depend upon the protection and Encourage ment ot trade, 
and the improving and right manigeng the naval ſtrength. Other nations, 
ho were tormeriy great and powertul at fea, have by negligence and mit 
management loit their trade, and feen their maritime ſtrength entirely rut 
ed, Therefore we do in the moſt earneſt manner beſeech your majeſty, thi! 
the ſca-aff urs may be your firſt and moſt peculiar care, We humbly hope, the! 
it mall be your majeſty's chief and conſtint mſtruction to all, who fh have 
the: honour to be employed in your councils, and in the adminiſtration ot 4 
Jairs, that they be continually intent and watchful in what concerns the trade 
and fleet; and that every one of them may be made to Kkaow it is his pati 
cular charge to take care, that the ſeamen be encouraged, the trade pio- 
tected, diſcipline refiored, and a new fpuit and vigour put into the V hole 
adminiſtration of the navy.” 

* While thele things were depending, the commons, on the 25th of No- 
vember, took into conſideration the report ot the committee appointed 19 
examine the petition of Mr, John Aſgill, a member of the houſe, in pritea 
in the Fleet tor debt, at the ſuit of Mr. Holland, a Staffordſhire gentleman; 
which report was ordered to be re- committed. On the other hand, the 2oue 
being informed of a printed book or pamphlet, ſigned J. Afgil!, iniutuicy 
An argument, proving, that according to the Covenant of Eterna Lite, 
revealed in the Scriptures, man be tranſlated from hence into that Etet. 
nal Lite, without pathng through death, although the human nature d 
Chriſt himſelf could not be thus trantlated till he had patſed throng? 
death.“ Scveral paſſages of which treatiſe being contrary to, an] reflecting 
on the chriſtian religion, the book was brought up to the table, and d 
title, and ſeveral puagraphs therein, being read, it was ordered, That it be It 
terred to a committee to inquire into the author of the ſaid book. On 1 
th of December, the commons refolved, 'That Mr. Afgill ought to have 123 
privilege of the houſe, as a member thereof, and be delivered out 0! 5 
cuſtody of the warden of the Fleet, to attend the ſervice of the hour. Pur 
ſuant to which reſolution he was immediately diſcharged; but two days diet 
the houſe proceeded to take into conſideration the report from the coe, 
to whom it was referred, to examine, who was the author, piltiter al 
ae ces of the book abovementioned, aſcribed to Mr. Aſgill; who s 
cen heard in his place in relation to the report, the commons reſolved, 1% 


in the ſaid book are contained many protins and blaſphemous exptreflo 
highly reflecting upon mne chriſtian religion; and ordered the lane 2 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman in the New Palace Varo, V's . 
minſter; and reſolved, That John Afyill, e1q; having in his place c. 
himſelf to be the author of the ſaid book, be expelled the houſe. 
Mr. Addiſon wrote an excellent piece to thi?purpoſe; which was 
at London in 4to in 1708, under the title of the pretenut * ſtare of! 
and the neceſſity of an augmentation confidered?, In tiiis difcculte, 48 
having ſhewn, that the French are the conſtant and moſt dangerous by 
mies to the Britiſh nation, and that M danger from them was then great 
than ever, and would ſtill increate till rhe mon with Spain were broken, -* 


* 


ſers forth the ſeveral advantages which this union had alteady given In 
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of lords, and having paſſed ſome money: bills, and the act 
do repealing the Scotch acts of ſecurity, and about peace 
and war, made the following ſpeech to both houles ; 


My lords ard gentlemen, 

« F Am very well pleaſed with the occaſion of my coming 

hither at this time, and defirous to take this opportu- 
pity of exprelling to you the ſatisfaction | have in ſceing o 
good a progreſs made in the public bufincts. ; 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

I am extremely ſenſible of the readinels and affection, 
with which you have provided lo confiderable a part of the 
ſupplies. As 1 am fully perſuaded it mult needs give the 
reatelt ſatisfaction to all our allies; fo I look upon it as 
: ſure pledge of your being diſpoſcd to make good thoſe 
kearty aflurances, which you gave me in the beginning of the 
ſchon. 

« ] told you at the opening of this parliament, that I did 
hope you would look upon the ſervices relating to Spain, 
Portugal, and the army under the command of the duke of 
Saroy, to be of fo much importance in the prolecution of 
this war, that they might deſerve an augmentation ; which 
1 think will be of the greateſt uſe to the common caule, 
both with regard to thoſe particular ſervices, and the putting 
ourſelves in a condition to improve fuch tavourable appor- 
tunities, as may ariſe in the enſuing year. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

« T ſhal) only add, that as nothing is more cfſential to my 
wn quiet, and the happinets of all my good ſubjects, than 
the bringing this war to a ſafe and honourable concluſion ; 
fo I mult think myſelf obliged to look upon all thole, who 
ae willing and defirous to ſupport me in it for attaining 
that end, as the molt proper objects of my favour and en- 
couragement. 

« ] cannot conclude, without recommending to you to 
confirm and improve the advantages of our happy union, 
dot doubting, but, at the ſame time, you will have due-re- 
gard to what ſhall be ſound neceflaty tor the public peace, 
taroughout the whole ifland of Great- Britain.” 

This ſpeech occaſioned, the next day, a long debate in the 
houſe of lords, in relation to the atturs of Spain, the queen 
being preſent. The carl of Rocheſter {poke firſt, and hav- 
ing commended the carl of Peterborough's courage and con- 
duct, and enumerated his fervices, {aid, “ That it had been a 
conſtant cuſtom, that, when a perſon of his rank, who had 
been employed abroad in ſo eminent a poſt as his lordſhip, 
bad returned home, he had either thanks given him, or was 
called to an account; urging, that the ſame ought to be done 
in relation to the carl of Peterborough.“ Tze lord Halifax, 
who ſpoke next, enlarged likewiſe upon the earl's ſuccefsful 
ſervices, but waved the returning him thanks, till the whole 
tenour of his conduct had been examined ; than which the 
earl himſelf profeſſed, he had nothing more at heart. The 
lord Haverſham was not ſilent; but, having highly extolled 
the earl of Peterborough's valour, ikill, and ſucceſs, made an 
oblique reflection on the eatl of Galway, ſaying, “ It was 
no wonder our affairs in Spain went ſo ill, ſince the manage- 


ons. He then ſnews how theſe advantages would ſtill rife higher after 
« Peace, notwithſtanding the pretent conqueſts ot Greit-B: nan, with new 
aaditions, ſhould be confirmed to the nation, as well becauſe the mo— 
wichy of Spaia would not be weakened by ſuch conceſlious, as becauſe 
no guarantee could be found ſufficient to tecure them to us, For which 
tion he lays it down as a fixed rule, that no peace was to be mide with 
out an entire ditunion of the French and Spamih monarciues, That this 
unh be brought about, he endeavoured to prove from the progrets winch 
dad been already made towards it, and the ſucceftes, which the Pritith 
daton had purchaſed in the war, and which were very conkderable, it well 
purtued ; but of no effect, it the nation thould acquivcice in them. In order 
Wcompleat this difunion, in which we had goue to tar, he would not have us 
ly upon exhauſting the French rreatury, attempts upon the Spaniſh Inches, 
elcents on France, but chiefly on out-rumbering them in troops, France 


eing already drained of her beſt ſupplics, and the contederates maſters of 


much greater forces for multitude and itrength, both in men and homes, and 
provided with generals of great fame and abilities, He then conhiders the 
wrong meaſures, which had been hitherto taken in making too {mall levies 
ter a ſucceſsful campaign, in regulating their number by that of the enemy's 
ces, and hiring them of our confederates ; ſhewing at the fame tune the 
ionveniences ſuffered from ſuch hired troops, and ſeveral advantages, which 
Would ariſe from employing thoſe of our own nation. He further recom- 
Tends this augmentation ot our forces, to prevent the keeping up a ſtanding 
ody of them in times of peace, to enable us to make an uwpretion on the 
Memy in the preſent poſture of the war, and to ſecure ourtelves uguinſt the 
ng of Sweden, who was then at the head of a powerful army, and had not 
Jet declared hiniſelf. In the lait place he anſwers by ſeveral contiderations 
% two popular objections, that we furniſhed more towards the war than 
th reſt of the allies ; and that we were not able to contribute more than we 
5 already, W egard to the former objection, he obſerves, that it it 
ete true in fact, that England contributed more than any other ot the allies, 
does not ſee any tolerable colour, that fie ſhould not make any addition to 
* pteſent efforts. „Suppoſing, ſays he, among a multitude embarked in 
Numb. 45 
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ment of them had been intruſted to a foreigner.” Hereupon 
leveral lords ſhewed the neceſſity of carrying on the war, till 
the whole monarchy of Spain {hould be recovered, and king 
Charles ſettled upon his throne. And, among the reſt, the 
earl of Peterborough laid, ** They ought to give the queen 
bine thillings in the pound, rather than make peace upon any 
other terms ;' adding, * That, if it were thought necellary, 
he was ready to return to Spain, and ferve, even under the eat} 
of Galway.” This naturally brought on the conſideration of 
Ways and means to retrieve the aflans of Spain, in relation to 
which, the car; of Rocheſter ſaid, That we ſeemed to neglect 
the principal bufinefs, and mind only accetlories :” Adding, 
N 2 he 7ememvered the ſaying of a great general, the old 
due ot Schomberg, that the attacking France, in the Ne- 
therlands, was like aking a bull by the horns.” - And there- 
tore his Jordilup propoſed, ** That we ſhould ſtand on the de— 
tentive in Flanders, and fend fiom thence fiftcen or twenty 
thoufand men into Catalonia,” He was ſeconded by the carl 
ot Nottingham, who complained of Spain being in a manner; 
abanconed, But the duke of Marlborough endeavoured, 
with lone warmth, to mne the danger of ſuch a ſcheme, and 
the neceifity of augmenting, rather than diminiſhing the for- 
ces in Flanders, His Chict reatons were, “ Firft, that moſt of 
the enemy's rong places there might be kept with one bat— 
talion in dach; Warreas the great towns of Brabant, which he 
had CUNQUEICU, Fo quired LWealy times that number of men for 
their prieter vation. Secondly, That if our army in the Nether— 
lands Were scgkened, and the French, by their great [upe- 
riorup, mould gain any confiderable advantage, the diſcon- 
tented paily in Holland, who were net a few, and bore with 
impatiencs the great charges of the war, would not fail cry- 
ing aloud tor peace.” Hee the carl of Rocheſter ſaid; © He 
wond-red that noble peer, who had ever been conipicuous for 
his calmocts and moderation, ſhould now be out of his natu- 
rat temper : | 


Adding, That, there being an abiolute necellity 
to INCCOUr Spain, Bis grace wauld oblige their lordſhips, it 
AS Lb of | . ; 
he would let them Know where they migh get troops to tend 
ae 1 TE P Nr , 1 7 | 
tnither; and the obligation would be the greater, becauſe the 
N » % i vb J' # . of 1 * 1 
car of Petcrborough had, that very day, aftured them, that 
he had heard prince Eugene ſay, that the German ſoldiers had 
rather be decimated, than ſent into Spain.” The duke of 
Marivorough antwered the reproach of having ſhewed ſome 
, - | , a "+ * | $94 0 * 5 
Warmth by ta ing.“ The thing was of too greut importance to 
be ſpoken of without concerament.”” And as for the queſ- 
tion propofcd by the earl of Rocheſter, he ſaid, “ That al- 
though it was unproper to diicloſe ſecret projects in ſo great 
1 5 11 271 ] * 8 T3 «| . . y - 9 5 2 | 
an atlembiy_ (to which, that day, many ſtrangers had been 
aduntted, by reaton of the quecn's preſence) “ becauſe the 
enemy would not fail being informed of them; yet, to gra- 
418 an arne | > 11 by - p * > „* : - 1 
i dnen LOVUNHNDS, ne nnd allure chen, that mcaſurcs, had 
already been concerted with the emperor, for forming an ar- 
my ot forty thoutand men, under the command of the duke of 
Savoy, and for fencing powerful ſuccouts to king Charles: 
Adding,“ That it was to be hoped, that prince Eugene might 
be prevaiied with to go and command in Spain; in which caſe 
the Germains would gladly follow him thither. The only 
. * * i * = . * ; 4 
dithculty, Which his grace laid might be objected to this 
. » ' » p . } 1 17 » þ | > » 2 7 * 7 . 
icheme, was the utvai lownets of the court of Vienna; to 
wh.ch purpole he took notice, that, if the ſeven thouſand 
the ſame vellel, there are ſeveral, that in the fury of a tempeſt will rather pe- 
zuh than Work for their pr elervation ; Would it not be madnets in the 1cCit to 
ſtand idle, aud Tather chuic to fink together, than to do more than comes to 
their ſhare f Since we are cugugec in a work fo abſorntety neceffary for our 
weltire, the remiflocts of our alles ſhould be an argument tor us to redouble 
our endeavours rather than flicken themes: It we muit govern ouriclves by 
EX:UNPIC, let us tather ulitaté the vitilance and activity ot the common enc- 
my, than the tupincnets and negligence of our ftiends. We have indeed 
a much ceater ſive in the war than any other part ot the contede- 
racer. The French king makes at us, directly, keeps a king by hun to ſet 
Over us, and hath very lately nugnieutecl the 1a} r Ot his court, to let us 
lee, how much he hath thut de li gu at heart, Few Of the nations 10 War with 
him. thould they ever fall into his bands, would lofe their religion or form of 
government, or interfere at pretent with him in matters of commerce, The 
Dutch, why are likely to he the greatent loters utter the Britons, have but 
little trade to the Levant in compariton with ours, have no conſiderable plan» 
tatious or Commetce in the Welt-Indies, or any. wootlen manutacture, for 
Spzin, not to mention the ſtrong barrier they have atready purchated between 
France and their own country. But, after all, every nation in the confede- 
racy makes the tame complant, aud fancies itlell the greateſt ſufferer by the 
war. Indeed in 10 common a prefiure, let the welght be, never ſo equally 
diitrihuted, every one will be molt ſenſible of thar part, winch lies on his own 
ſhoulders: We twmſh, without ditpute, more that any other branch of the 
alliance, but the queition is, whether others do not exert theintelves in pro— 
portion according to their refpective ttrength ? The emperor, the king of 
Praflia, the elector of Hanover, as well as the ſtates of Holland, and the duke 
of Savoy, ſcem at leaſt to come up to us. The greateſt powers in Germany 
are borrowing money, where they can get it, in order to mainitaiu their ſtated 
quota's, and go thorough ther part ot the expence : And, it any of the cit- 
cles have been negligent, they have paid for it much more in their late con- 
tributions, than whar would have furniſhed out their ſhare in the cum 
charges of the war,” 
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German recruits; which the emperor had promiſed for the 
army in Piedmont, had arrived in time, the enterprize againſt 
Toulon would probably have been attended with ſucceſs : 
But that it was to be hoped, and he durſt engage his word 
for it, that, for the future, his Imperial majeſty would punc- 
tually perform his promiſes,” This put an end to the de- 
bate; and a committee was appointed to draw up an addreſs 
to the queen, which was preſented the ſame day; wherein 
their lordſhips returned her majeſty “ their moſt humble 
thanks for her moſt gracious fpeech to her parliament ; ad- 
ding, that the great ſpirit and reſolution ſhe was pleaſed to ex- 
preis for the vigorous carrying on the war in Spain and Por- 
tugal, and ſtreogthening the army of the duke of Savoy, who 
had deſerved ſo well of the whole contederacy, could not fail to 
contribute, in the moſt effeEtual manner, to bring this war to 
a ſpeedy and happy concluſion. That ſuch an example ought 
to excite all her allies to a noble imitation ; and their lord- 
ſhips were ſure, her majeſty would do her utmoſt, to oblige 
ſuch of them, as butherto had failed in their parts, for the fu— 
ture, to act as thoſe, who had a rea} concern tor reftoring and 
ſecuring peace and liberty to Europe. That her majeſty's 
favour would always be the higheſt encouragement to her ſub- 
Jes ; but the zeal their lordſhips had for the preſervation of 
her majeſty's perſon and government, and the duty they ow- 
ed to their country, always had, and ever wovld oblige them 
to do all that lay in their power, for ſupporting her majeſty 
in this juſt war, till it were brought to a ſate and happy con- 
cluſion. And as they had ſhewn the greateſt zeal for bring- 
ing the union to paſs, and for preventing every thing, that 
might diſturb it; ſo they unanimouſly promiſed her majeſty, 
to do all that was pothble for them, to make 1t complete and 
entire,” 

The ſame day the lords reſolved, “ Firſt, That no peace 
could be fate or honourable for her majeſty and her allies, if 
Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies were ſuffered to continue 
in the power of the houſe ot Bourbon. Secondly, Than an 
humble addreſs be preſented to the queen, to thank her ma- 
jeſty for the care the had taken, and the inſtances the had 
uſed with the emperor, for the ſending a conſiderable force 
for the relief of the king of Spain, under the command of 
prince Eugene; and to deſire her majeſty, that ſhe would 
continue to make the moſt preſling inſtances to the emperor, 
to ſend powerful fuccours to Spain under.the command ot 
prince Eugene, with expedition; and to make good the con- 
cert of putting twenty thouſand men under the command of 
the duke of Savoy ; and that the emperor would alſo ule his 
utmoſt power and intereſt for ſtrengthening the army on the 
Thine, which was now happily put under the command of 
that wiſe and valiant prince, the elector of Hanover.“ An 
addreſs, containing theſe reſolutions, was accordingly drawn 
up; concluding, ** They believed no part of this could be re- 
fuſed upon her majeſty's carneſt interpoſition, who had done 
ſuch great things for the houſe of Auſtria : And that, this 
being complied with, they might reaſonably hope, by God's 
aſhſtance, the next would prove a happy and glorious cam- 
Paign.” The commons having, at the lords defire, concurred 
in this addreſs, both houſes, in a body, preſented the ſame 
to her majeſty, who told them, ** That the was fully of their 
opinion, that no peace could be honourable or ſafe for them, 
or for their allies, till the entire monarchy of Spain be re- 
ſtored to the houſe of Auſtria ; and very well pleaſed to find, 
that the meaſures, ſhe had concerted for the ſuccour of the 
king of Spain, were fo fully approved by both houſes of par- 
lament : And that ſhe ſhould continue her moſt preſſing in- 
ſtances with the emperor, for the haſtening of further ſuc- 
cours, and that they might be commanded by prince Eugene : 
As allo, upon all the other particulars mentioned in their 
addreſs.” ; 

Purſuant to theſe aſſurances, the queen preſſed the emperor 
to ſend prince Eugene to Spain. The Imperial court delayed 
to comply in this particular, but (as will hereafter be ſeen) 
ſent count Staremberg thither, who had indeed acquired a 
very high reputation. 

The 19th of December, the commons came to ſeveral re- 
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The particular ſums were, J. & U. 
For forty thouſand ſcamen, — 2,089,000 oo o 
The ordinary of the navy, — I 20,000. 00 © 
The forty thouſand land-men in Flanders, — 894,272 03 6 
The additional ten thouſand men, —— — 177,511.00 © 
The proportion of the Palatines, — — 34,251 13 4 
The proportion of the Saxons, — — 43,261 16 2 
The proportion of Bothmar's Dragoons, ͤ— 9,269 16 6 
The forces in Spain and Portugal, — — 586,671 12 © 
The ſubſidies to the allies, —— 494,689 08 6 
The duke of Savoy's augmentations, $00,000 oO o 
The guards and garriſous, invalids, and five thouſand men 8 6 


on board the fleet, $11,734 
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ſolutions about the ſupply ſo that by the 22d, they had give 
very near fix millions*. | 
Upon an addreſs of the commons, for the queen to uſe he. 
endeavours with his Imperial majeſty, to reſtore to her f 
jects the liberty of trade they formerly enjoyed in Avultriz 
and Stiria; and to prevent, for the tuture, any prohibitions 
from being made in any other parts of his hereditary cus. 
tries, ſhe was pleaſed to anſwer, That ſhe had given dire. 
tions fome time before, to her miniſter abroad upon that 
matter, and would continue her endeavours for the relict ct 
her ſubjects, as was deſired by the commons addreſs. 
Towards the end of the year 1706, three French ccyongg; 
commonly called camifars, came over into England, and! 
their enthuſiaſtic effuſions and pretenſions to prophely, ang 
extatic convultion, raiſed the curioſity of their counttynen 
in London, and gained ſeveral followers. This pave pre det laſt ; 
offence to the generality of the French refugees, and to of both | 
miniſters and elders of the French royal chapel in the $;. ot our fo 
voy (the head of the French congregations in Weſtminſter peror 5 | 
thought it their duty to inquire into the miſſion of theſe nov; which in 
prophets ; and being authorized by the biſhop of London, chief jul 
their eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, ſummoned the three camiſyr: recorder 
Elias Marion, John Cavallier, and Durand Fage, to come h\g0-tre: 
before them. At the 
John Cl 
jponding 


ud. 


3 


jv 


Two of them obſtinately refuſed to appear; 
but the third boldly juſtified their pretences to inſpiration, 
Whereupon the French church in the Savoy made an act on 
2d of January, wherein they were declared impoſtors ard 
counterfeits; and this act was confirmed by the lord bf 
of London. Notwithſtanding this anathema, the preten lod 
prophets, ated by Mr. Miximilian Miſton, a French refuge. 
Mr. Nicholas Facio, the mathematical profetlor at Geneva, 
and others, and continving their aſſemblies in Soho, uttered 
their predictions with great noiſe; and being ſupported by 
fir Richard Bulkley and Mr. John Lacy, two Englith gen- 
tleman of good eſtates, branded the miniſters of the eſtabliſh 
ed church WILL odious Names and characters, and denounced 
the heavieſt judgments againſt the city of London and the 
whole Britith nation. They publiſhed likewiſe their predic- 
tions uncer the title of Prophetical Warnings of Elias Marion, 
&c. which was a collection of incoherent and unintelligible 
Jargon, and ſhewed the authors of them to be men thoroughly 
infatuated, But it being ſuſpected by ſome that there wa 
a mixture of deſign and artifice in the affair, Mar:on, John 
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Daude, and Facio, were indicted and proſecuted at .the ex- IL Th, 
pence of all the French churches in London, as diliub- the fame 


wait Ro! 
their ſentences at the court of queen's bench, to ſtand twice wa 
on a ſcaffold with a paper denoting their offence ; to pay a 
fine of twenty marks cach, and to give ſecurity for their 
good behaviour, for one vear. Accord:ng to this ſentence 
they were expoſed on a ſcaffold at Charing-crols and the 
Royal-exchange. 

At chis time two diſcoveries were made, very - unlucky 
for Mr. Harley. Marſhal Tallard wrote often to Mon- 
ſieur Chamillard, but he ſent his letters open to the 
tary's office to be peruſed and ſealed up, and fo to be con- 
veved by the way of Holland. Theie were opened upon 
ſome ſuſpicion in Holland; and it appcared, that one, in the 
ſecretary's ollice, put letters in them, in which, as he offered 85 
his ſervice, to the courts of France and St Germains, lo be from Gre 
gave an account of all tranſactions here. In one of thele be nun, as 
ſent a copy of the letter, which the queen was to write, n irs 
her own hand, to the emperor ; and he-marked what parts 01 the 25d 
the letter were drawn by the ſecretary, and what additions picket, it 
were made to it by the lord-treaſurer. This was the letter, bY T paſt; 
which the queen preſſed the ſending prince Eugene into Spa; VI. A 
and this if not intercepteq, would have been ar Verte 
many days before it could reach Vienna. He, who tent tis, 
wrote, that by this they might ſee what ſervice he could 00 
them, it well encouraged. All this was {ent over to the 
duke of Marlborough; and upon ſearch it was found to be 
writ by Mr. William Gregg, whom Mr. Harley had not on 
entertained as a clerk in his office, but likewiſe taken 1e 
particular confidence, without inquiry into the former par? 
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00 0 
The duke of Savoy's ſpecial ſervice in 1507, — 100, 00 90 ; 


Completing the payment of the Heſſians, 22,957 wy 6 
The tortifications at Gibraltar, 12,204 19 
The payment of one year one quarter's intereſt upon de- 60,334 19 6 
bentures, 
A ſtore-houſe and whart at Portſmouth, 


— — 


f . 8 90 

Circulating exchequer bills, — 5.500 = 0 2.5 
Tranſporting land-forces, n T4407 e 2 Pg 
The land ordn; 120,000 00 Nination, 

ie land ordnance, — 0 mf 

* . Ir) 11 — 
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it his life; for he was a vicious and neceſſitous perſon. He 
bad been ſecretary to Mr. Gregg, when refident from king 
William to the court of Denmark, and afterwards to Mr. 
Vernon, Envoy to the fame court, by whom he was diſmifled 
cr his ill conduct. Mr. Harley had made uſe of him to get 
-elligence in Scotland in 1505, and came to truſt him with 
the perulal and ſcaling up 0j che letters, Which the French 
\riſoners, here in England, ſent over to France, and by that 
means he got into the method of lending intelligence. He, 
when ſeized on, either upon remorie, or the hopes of pardon, 
confeſled all, and ſigned his contethon; upon which he was 
ried at the ſeſlions in the Old Baily, where an md.ctment of 
high-trealon was read ag antt him, unporting,““ That he had 
nt letters to Monfteur Chamillard, one of the French king's 
ime miniſters, particularly one, dated the 28th of Novein- 
ber laſt; and others, wherein were incloſed the proceedings 
of both boules of parliament in relation to the augmentation 
0! our forces, A Copy of a letter trom the queen 10 the em- 
ror 5 Private butineſs ſent the duke of Savoy, &c.“, To 
which indictment, Gregg, having pleaded guiity, the lord 
chief juitice Holt, and moll of the judges being preſent, the 
recorder. pronounced ſentence of deata againtt him, as in 
h\gb-treaton. 

At the ſame time John Bara and Alexander Valiere (alias 
ſohn Clarke) were allo committed to Newgate for corre- 
jponding with the enemy ; and Mr. Claude Baud, a native of 


The committee of the lords, appointed to examine him, obſerve, that 
thc eftect ot thc * Pers refer. ed 10 tim was as jollons : 

I. A copy of Gregy's letter, which was intercepted, dated the 28th of 
November 1707, O. H. ſent to Monmeur Chanullard., incloſed in a packet 
tom marſhal Talla d, directed to Mr, Rohincan his Reward, at Paris, 

In this Gregg tends to) Monte Chanaliard a copy of the 
umten with her own hand to the empero!. 

In the fame letter Gregg takes notice of two letters fent by him to Mon- 
fer Channllard, the one dated the 24th, and the other the 25th of Octurer 
IE winch he underttood Robwaciu had pul into his Ivinds, 

lun perceiving by Aumeun's letter to his matter, that Monſicur Cha- 

i 


* 1 F * 9 * * 
ec I letter, 


millrd delired the nmiuinthars ientumems of Gregg, Gregg bad lune writien 
to him. 

lu expectation of his anſwer, Gregg flattered himſelt, that the paper then 
ſent, was of that Lo nec, that there could be no long! doubt ot the 
devotedneſs of a Scottiflumm for France; not to ſpeak of lis zeul tur the 
kavice of his prince, who bad found refuge there, 

That the lines under which he had drawn a ſtroke, were the thoughts of 
the lord-treaſurer, which he hid added with his own hand to the firit deaught 
ot the letter. 

The fame letter contained ſome other news. 

II. There was a copy of a letter, dated the 25th of November, O. S. in 


tie fame packet, fubſcribed William Gregg, in which notice is taken of 


1 


What Robincau writes to Monſicur Palla concerning him; and that he 


„Ar . ; : 13 p Ds : 
himelt had written to the mwvthal, and deared Robmeau to deliver the in- 
(oled according to thc addrel „ US beugt gie 44 COMIEQUEN "Cs 
WE 0 : ' * 54 - } 1 : - » 
III. "The copy of a letter from marthe 1atlacd to Robincau, dated the 


I of September, N. S. in which Monttenr Tallard tays, that as to the letters, 
0 which Robineau made mention in his of the 25th and 28ih of November, 
tun he had delivered them according to the adddrets. Monſicur Tallard knew 
Wing of their contents, but by the fame polt, which brought his letters. 
That he was obtiged for the ofters, but could make no utc of them white 
be was a priſoner. When the peace was made, he would give proof of his 
ack! w ledg neut to him who made the otters, and would endeavour to en— 
gute the perion, to whom the letters were addreffed, to do the fung. In the 
eim Robinean was to ſtelſ the perion to whom he delivercd the letters, tor 
hom the marthal had the utmoſt conideration, that he was much obliged to 
hum for deliring to know his thoughts, befofe he would determine what to 
bat the offers made did not 1uit with the picient tines, at icalt as to 
bim, Kc. 
IV. An original letrer ot the 2c] of December, 1707, to Mr. Robinean 
m Gregg, to ſelicitate hin from being delivered from an nnportunate 
nan, as world appear lyy nt hal Tallird*s Icttel s, unlets Dis Lalt 10 Mon— 
en Chamillard had not made him determine otherwiſe, 
V. A copy of another letter of Gregg to Monficur Chamillard, dated 
ine 23d of December O. 8. which was alſo taken in marſhal Tallard's 


. 3 , R . : : 1 . 
Picket, in which he pretends to give Monficur Chamillard an account ot 


bt paſted in parliament, with the queer's amwer to the addreſs of the two 
Mes, and his excuſe tor not ſending the addrets itſelf. 

VI. A letter of Robinean to Mon!licur Tallard, the 26th of December, 
.d. trom Paris (tranſetibed by Gregg in his own hand) in which he favs, 
8 going to Vertaitles to delivet the anſwers Wn winch he was Charged ; 
Ems ! ecerved every pol, letters from the maine perion, and that he took 
are to deliver them according to the acldrets, 

VII. Anotherof the zoth of December (597, N. S. that he had been to de- 
nc ie ora Tallard had charged him, the anſwer to which was detired 

. Lallard. 


i 
| III. Another letter in Gregg's hand, dated the zoth of December 1707, 
re I Gregs's cloſet, written to Montieur Chamillard, giving an account 


- Pe ntention to fend Mr. Palmer to Savoy, and ro take ſeveral other Ger- 
n Courts in his wav. 


ned = confeſſion of Gregg delivered to the lords of the committee, and 
09 by him. x 


W . 
175 They went to Newgate to him for that purpoſe, on the 12th of February 
197-9, and acquained him, „ That as the crime, of which he ſtood at- 


tam: 0 EO . . . a 6 - » - 
IH was of the moſt heinous nature, to there were ſome circumſtances 10 
- $1 , 5 - be 2 * 1 = » 1 
ordinary, which attended his caſe, that the houſe of lords thought it 


22 of ler\ Ice to her majeſty and the kingdom, to have all the begin- 
ky: POSE of his treaſonable corretpondence fully laid open: That 
Ninaticns Fx yon the application of that houſe, had ordered all fon my = 
im funden papers concerning him to be laid before theme dans Foe c 
tive i oy that if he, by a true, ingenious and full conteſſion, would io: 
in his | e might have ground to hope, the houſe ot lords might interce⸗ © 

chalf for mercy trom her majeſty, which otherwiſe he had no rcaſon 


Piedmont, and ſecretary to count Briancon, envoy extraordi- 
nary from the duke of Savoy, was apprehended at the re- 
queſt ot that miniſter, by warrant from the earl of Sun— 
derland, for traiterous practices againſt her majeſty and go- 
vernment; but the ſame night as the two meſſengers who had 
him in cuſtody, were carrying him to Newgate, he made his 
elcape from them. But being followed by the queen's pro— 
clamation, wherein a reward of two hundred pounds was 
promiled for diſcovering and ſecuring him, he was within 
two hours after, betrayed by a French taylor, in whoſe 
houſe he bad taken ſanctuary, and put undet the cuſtody of 
a mellenger. Valiere and Bara who had been both employed 
by Mr. Harley as his ſpies, to go often over to Calais, under 
pretence ot bringing bim intelligence, were informed againſt as 
ſpies employed by France to get intelligence from England. 
They carried over many letters to Calais and Boulogne ; and 
as was believed, gave ſuch information of our trade and con- 
vovs, that by their means, the nation ſuſtained ſuch great 
lofles at fea, They were often complained of upon ſuſpi— 
cion, but were always protected by Mr. Harley ; yet the pre- 
lunptiions againſt them were ſo violent, that they were at 
lait feſzed on, and brought up priſoners. 

A cominittee of ſeven lords were appointed to examine 
Mr. Gregg, but could not find out much by him. He had 
but newly begun his defigns of betraying ſecrets, and he had 
no atluciates with him in it, He told them, that all the 


to look for. He was alſo told, that, being a man of underſtanding, he was 
not to expect to be aſked queitions,, but was to give am account of himſelf, 
when, and how he became firit employed ; when and by what inſtigation 
he was drawn in to _corretpond with the queen's enemies; and how far it 
pProuce Tt ". 

He faid, That one Mr. Gregg, the late king's reſident at Copenhagen, 
was his Kkintman, and 1cat tor hun thither ; and he continued with him about 
three years till lus death, which happencd about two months before the late 
king died. 

That Mr. Vernon was ſent envoy to Denmark, and took him, whom he 
found there, into his ſervice, in which he continued about two years and an 
halt, and then he was diſcharged from his ſervice by Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Vernon coming tor England about his private aftairs, while Gregg 
was im Ins ſetvicc, and ſtaying here ſome time, in thit interval Gregg re- 
ceived ſome letters from Mr. tecretary Harley, which gave him occaſion at- 
ter to apply to him. 

The yth of December 1704, Gregg came to England, and ſoon made ap- 
phcation to Mr, ſecretary Harley tor employment, but was not recommended 
to tim by any body. 

The zd of January he ſaw him firſt at his office, where he attended often, 

The zth of February 1794-5, Mr. jones, the fecretary's firit clerk, came 
to him, and told bim, the ſceretary would ipesk with him. He attended on 
the tecretary the lame div, who aiked him, It he would be willing to he em- 
ployed in his own country? Gregg ſaid, He was willing to be ſent upon any 
good errand. Br. fecretary told him, It was to give an account of the pro- 
ccedings ot the entuing parliament, which was to be held under the duke of 
Argvlc. 

The 6th of February he went to the office, and Mr, ſceretary told him he 
ſhonld be diſpatched in a tew days. 


To make ſome trial of him (as he ſuppoſed) Mr. fecretary aſked him, It 


he could gIVe am account of the count of Denmark : Gregg lid, he was wile 
ling to d it as well as he could; and, accordingly, in toine time drew up a 


{tate of that court, and it was not clitapproved. N 


He attended daily, and, on the 2oth of April, Mr, fecretary Harley gave 


him a note of twenty pounds, to be paid by his ſteward in Scotland-yard. 

On the 23dof May 1705, he was ordered to go for Scotland, 1nd about a 
week alter tet forwards on his journey. When he was ditpatched, a note of 
thirty pounds was given to him. 

Mr. ſecretary always amuted him with telling him, he ſhould have in— 
{ttuctions for his directions 11 Scotland ; but, al laſt, ordered him to draw 


up tome queries himſelf about the ſtate of aftairs in Scotland; which he did, 


and they were approved, 

Some of the queries were, What were the defigns of the ſeveral parties ? 
Wat correſpondence between the Highlands and St. Germains ? How af- 
fected to the houſe of Hanover, &c. He was alto ordered to form a cypher 
of letters, whereby to delign the great men there, 

The ad of June 1705, he arrived at Edinburgh, and wrote to Mr, ſecretary 
the Thurſday following, being ordered to direct all his letters to Thomas 
Bateman in Scotland-yard, | 


he anſwered, No. 

The 15th of October he arrived at London, and the next day waited on 
Mr. ſecretary, who thanked him for his letters, and told him, he had named 
him to the queen, upon occaſion of a paper he had ſent; but Mr, Gregg ſaid, 
he believed the queen had never heard of his aame, till this laſt unhappy ac- 
cident. 

On the 2gth of October, Mr. ſecretary ordered twenty-five pounds. He 
attended daily, and preſſed inuch to be fent abroad, particularly to gowith Mr. 
Methuen, when he was fent to Savoy, but it was declined, 

On new-year's day Mr. ſecretary dropped a word, which ſtartled him 
much: He told him, he would fix him; which Gregg underſtood was brings 
ing him into his othce, ; 

Upon this he preſented a petition, that he might not be in the office, becauſe 
the ſalary was ſmall; and, being in debt, he could not live on it. 

He attended every day, The ſecretary enquired of him what he knew of 
languages. He ſaid, he knew tome French and German, but knew Latin 
better than either. 

The 16th of April 1506, he was admitted into the office, and a note was 
given upon Mr. Jones, as tor ons ot the clerks ; and Mr. ſecretary told . 
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papers of ſtate lay ſo careleſsly about the office, hat every 
one belonging to it, even the door-keeper, might have read 
them all. Mc. Harley's cuſtom was to come to the olſice late 
on poſt nights; and after he had given his orders and wrote 
his letters, he uſually went away, and left all to be copied 
out, when he was gone. By that means Mr. Gregg came 
to ſee every thing, in particular the qucen's letter to the 


It was only to keep lis hand in uſe, antl that he would provide better tor 
him. 

The 16th of May, copying a letter ſent to Mr. Vernon, that he was to 
conſider ot ſomebody ht to bc leſt Dchind, Crregy thought it to De intended 
in his favour, and wrote to Mr. Vernon on that occalion, deliring bis counte- 
nance. 

ut the 28th of May, Mr. ſecretary writing word to Mr, Vernon, that he 
had Icave to come at his own tine, but mult leave tomcboudy belnnd ; and 
this being wrote beiore any anſwer could come from thence, Gregg ſaw nos 
thing was meant tor him 1a the foriner letter, 

Gregg made offers of tervice to Mr. Pukeney, when he was to go, but he 
ſaid he was provided, 

Then he told Mr. ſecretaty, his mind was depreſſed by his debts, and de- 
fired to be thrown abroad, and to go with fir Philip Meadows ; but tat was 
refuſed, and aber was ſent. 

Then Mr. ſecretary atked, What would make him eafy ? And he gave ma 
lift of his debts, 4. Cn to about thirty-live pounds. 

Sinz that Mr. ICCTCrary has orde! ed * 8 at ieveral tunes about twenty or 
ſve «nd tent > pounds in the whole ; , the . Lit {11m was feven pounds in Octo« 
ber laſt, part ot a bill of 14 pounds, for winch debt he was prefled at that 
tune. 

Being aſked by che lords, It his debts only made him fo deſirous to be 
gone * He nid, At that rate the buſinets was managed in the othee, it was a 
* te. q I udge V. 

Their buhnets ſeldem began till about eleven or twelre at night, and they 
Naid fil two or tluce, or itch, though lometunes not above wo letters 40 
diſpatch: : 70 lie tbhouglit bunfclt happieſt, who could get away ioonett. 

The method wis, irt, the letters u cre taken in ſhort hand; attcrwards 
were wrote fair; then lent to Mr. ſecret; ry 's houic to be lig. ied, and after re- 
turned to the oftiee to be entered ; to that they were obliged ſometimes to ſtay 
till four clock in the morning. 

He 3 init in April laſt, when Hill the meſſenger was ſent to Turin, 
the packet was left to — thaugh the youngelt clerk, to be made up, and 
deiwered to the meſſenger 

In that packet the re was a letter to fir John Norris, and another to Mfr. 
Chetwy nd. Mot or the Jait letter was in cypher. Gregg entered boch 
thoſe Ietters. There was alto another letter to ir Clondetly Shovel, and let— 

rs from tie lord-ttemurer. Iic PUT them All ny T3! the packet, 44114 alter 
gave then to Hill, 

Being ked, It he knew by the letters what the d. ſian was? Gregg ſaid, 

| 


he 1micdertond Toulon s to be beteged, He could not read the whole, 
but knew enous 1 tO find. out thy He laid it was wrote it the C phe: ot the 
olf.ce by Mr, Fla , he en 1 of Sunderland be ing lick at that tum. 


"he queen's letters 0 enchet are made up DC tore they are brought to the 
oflice ; but the clerks are trated to make u pott her letters. 
The lords coimmmiitecs required nun to give the u hole relation of his corre- 
ſpondence, vg iN Ir began, and how long it had been carricd.o1. 


Gregg fad, ent motive ot his writing to France was in ore ler to get 

muy, by obtain ing a paſs ; and that his Ju it letter was the 2 ith of Octs- 
ber lugt. 

From his ſir d entering inte the ofhce he had always a great hand in peruſing 


the French priſoners letters. That corvenrent opportunity, aud his poverty, 
gave hun the temptation. 

4 be 1 French profoners letters came mder a general cover, directed to Ir. 
Aiarthal Tallard's letters arc under a flu ing cal; the reſt of them 
came always [c led, hut are opene Ant the att e. : 

Gencratly Mr, Lewis threw them vt on the table, and left the peru- 
ung them to the clerks, to Mi. Mum and Git 28 ; and, Euce Mr. Mana lett 
the office, ther have been trutted wholly 10 Cl 

Ir Gregg obſersc by any thing, that te thouetit mmerial, he made an ex- 
tract of it, and thewed it to the teeretary or wider feeretary, He mentioned 
4 particular entract he had made dit of a letter of Mr. Chamiltard to Mr. 
Tallard. 

Lettets c:umc from Nottingin mee ry pult M {omnetimes twenty letters came 
to them in a 1 from France. Theſe came ale ays * led, From the time 
he came into the ofbce, theſe letters were never peruted, either by the ſecre— 
tary or under-lecretary ; which hc is ture of, A e they were fealed when 
be looked on them. Ile cannnot for that reaſon lay, but Mr, Lewis might 
Jometimes look into Mr. Tallard's letter, became that had n flying al; but 
the reſt were left ſealed as they came by \Ir. Lewis to the clerks berm Al. 

Gregg ſaid, he had a ditpute : with Nr. Lewis upon the account ot thcſe 
letters, Gre gg declaring, he thought it not to be a butinets tit for the undet— 
clerk. to be ti uſted with. | 

Mr. ſecretary Harley wrote a letter in anfwer to one from Monſicur Pont- 
chartrain, thanking him tor his civitity to one Middleton. 

In trankeridy 4 it, Gre wo fond it fo ill turved,-and the French bad, that 


he acquainted th tec! rary "with It at eleven o'clock at night in Oc 6 I-11}, 
I's T-ttes ww; . but after Mr. Leut ſent it au ay as it was wrote 
«at 115 t. 


he _—_ rang lic of the queen's letter to the emperor, as it was ordered 

ty the lord-treatuter, was left in the public book of the ofthee to be entered 

the lane ks it was to be ſent away, "There Gregg fad he tound it, and 

tranſeribod it, and any other clerk or tie office might have donc it as well 
he. 

Alithe books in the office lie in a preſs; the key is always in the door; 
and not only the clerks, but the chamber-keepers may have acceſs. 

All letters, - «cept thoſe Wrote t the (duke ot VI. ir 8 Are entered i in 
the books; but thoſe are onty copied in looſe ſheets, Gregg 1 taid he had ca- 
pied many of rhole. 

The draught of the queen's letter to the, emperor was 3 by Mr. 
Lewis; it was then written in the hand of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Harte V's do- 
melſtic cterk ; + the addition was mn the lord-treaturer's own . Mir. Mann 
ſaw it as well az Gregg. Mann faid to Gre gg, That what was added by 
the lord-treaturer was much the brighteſt part of the letter, 

Gregg ſaid, he (ent all his letters to France under the cover to Mr. Robi- 
neau. He owne he {ent the copy of the queen's letter to Mr, Chanllard 
rhe ſame night the queen's letter was diſpatched to the emperor, 

Gregg ſaid further, that the letter in the queen's own hand was given to 
Gregg by Mr. ſecretary hyuſclt about one o'clock at night, and he was ſolely 


* 


ATION UF RAPIN'S ponts ful 
| the impo 

emperor. He ſaid he knew the defign on Toulon 3 thoſe wh 
May, but did not difcover it; for he had not entered on bo well trea! 
ill practices till Otober, This was all he could ſay. 15 the comn 
the examination of Valiere, Bara, and of many others, a5 be ſent tf 
lived about Dover, and were employ ed by them, a diſcover and wers 
was made of a conſtant intercourſe they were in with Cala g The 07 
under Mr. Hatley's protection. They often went over with an yy 
their 1ett 
when Fi 
looked u 


9 


intruſted to put it up in fir Philip Meadows's packet, after every bo d; 
left the othee, 

Robincau, in his letter to Mr. Gregg, took notice, that he had deliver... * 
letters ro Monieur Chamillard; and that Monficur Chamillard ſent t,; vie to g 
with marſhal Tallard upon Gregs s propoſal, ſhi; 8, An 

VU por this Gregg wrore a letter to marſhal T atlard, of which be © Lad! U, wn th: 


a 


4 2 


= 
* 


had no copy, but pretended to repeat the words of the letter to the lick oon atte 
Committees „ t 8 
Ihe lords committees told 3:eggs it would be ex pected by the hou. t. pap! #1 
he ſhould be very clear and particular, in declattag-hy what advice or enen much 0 
rigement he fir it begun fuch 4 corteſpondence. He taid, by none at &!! made of 


-- 
by 


h lle 


was ten pted to it by the desi, and the hopes of getting money, zobear ch 
He ſaicl, tha t, upon neaiin ga French perriwig-maker was committed: af "3 
Newgate tor high-treaſon, he had defired to be adnntted again to the lord. 4 f 

the cubinct- council. But he would not oun, that he knew "the man 4 tr ſwore, th 

ad, Y 

be had lace heard his name was Vahere or Clarke; he was told 4 by age Dunkirk 

tlewoui wr vho came to fce him fince his conderwnat ion. 1 do be tru 

He 1a 115 tie held no COFTCIPONUETICE in England, but only in ſending: 


common le (ter ot the uit: CTC, V ich Other printed neus Papers, tO 100 re 4 great U 
tiemen. w 0: intelli, 
Gicegg ſaid, ke had been long acquainted with one Crookſhanks, u ho pro little not 
miled! lum, that, it he would procure a French pals, hc ſhould have tuo hu. mir alty C 
dred guincns; and Gregg undertook to procure the pats. 
The fut tune lie wrote to Mr. Chamillard was the 24th of October lat brought 


Brown, a nerchant, fatter-in-law to Crookſhanks, and one Bollino-: cxamlinat 
> 
ended, a 


mercuant, were acquanted with this agreement about the pats, anc. thus 

dmed together at Brown's howe ; and Brow undertook for tlie wy nho ord. 
. * i J 
it the Pals could be Proc! ured. ; 


Gregg Laid, he acquainted Bollinger of his having ſent a copy ef ve ol laid b 
queen's let ter to Monneur Chami! ard, at the Crots Keys tavern in Corgy. having | 
Gun 55 75 and thewed him extracts of marſhal Tallard's and Robincau's letters vice of 
He allo, that he re: 0 the extracts of their letters at another time iu I hioh-tre: 
hit to W n and Crookthanks. f e 

The lords committees atked him, To what end he told Bollinger of ut enemies, 
he had done, in tending the Queen: s letter to Monkeur C bamillard? He wig ance; al 
laid, it Wis d. V nr wit 11. nes. ment, an 


Ahe lords comunttces aſked hi m, If any body e to him? he fad. 6 hereby 
Mr. Arbuthnot came to him, and no body cle ; and hes bufineis was co bi: a; 
tum charity, particula 

Ihe lords committees aſked Mr. Greg, If he had no more to us an er thought 
Jordfhips with ? he faid, No. And being told by them, that it couccrud majelty, 
hin very much to conſider of it; that the lords had obſerved he told them 
nothing but what he knew they had means in their hands to he fully informed 


$ 


in their 


Of, without his 1 \ ng an; ty: 18 . and how hard it would be for the toute f Prunus Ci 
lords to believe, that he would venture upon fuch a correſponderice xi ed her 1 
Os inpport or encouragement ; he petſiſted in it, that he had no wore 161236 William 


As the lords committees were riſen up, and had called for the K. pet 29 


take Mr. Gregg away, he took: a brown paper out of his pocket, whick wa orders, ( 
4 
4 \ 


Ted up, nd took out of it a paper, which he mid he had prepared agazt ferted th 
the queen's Me du, and delired the lords to read it. It purported tu bea mine (Gr: 
PPCTITION) TO the [1 wile oof CONHIHOU. He pretended he knew I I. lov 19 8. allo Kha 


it delivered, ee he concluded all the papers, ſeut by him, would be c- 


livered to Mr, {eeretary Harley, other m 


The lord, finding the paper to be addreſſed to the houſe of commons QuUITY in 
told hun, it was not proper tor them to receive it, and delivered it unmet taken in 
ately nck to him. | > 2 It to be \ 

Ihe lords committees, as they went away, told Gregg, that if be world e oP 

collect unſelt, and ter down in writ ng any thing, that he thought {1 1out de WI: Jc Yo 
tor Lis own lervice, or oft ute tothe queen ad her goverment, he 1E here, ot 
it to them, aud the keeper ſhould have directions to convey it ſafely. ing corr 

The next morning Cregg ſent a letter to the lords committees, which, 8 theinſel: 
ſoon as they hd Hy -ruſed, they returned to him again by a geaticmln vill S 
rhe tollowing mcttige ; to exam 

« "Che lors © the coipmittee have ordered me to return this paper to 3% cumſtan 
they being of opinion, that it is not material to the exanmnation, tor 54 formed 
a * ” ( EE % you by the houſe,” 1 report e 

e lords committees think themfelres obliged to acquaint the kowe, 22 : 
they did not obſerve Gregg to be under ly ditorder Or terror tr om me * it woul 
pichention or {cutc of his e put the 

The indietment of Gregg for his treaſonalile correff pondence with her 2% be able 
jeſty's enemies was brought before the lords committees ; w hich in indict £ the wh 
he contefled upon his trial, and judgment was thereupon gn Ven 20/1 lan. En 

The lords committees do think it their dur y to acquaint the Roe? tt proved 
they having been informed by means of- the keeper of Newgate, that Ws Fortan. 


William Gregg had been formerly m Newgate, and indicted for cot WIN! 
mg the coin of the kingdom ; and that it was talked among the t: 


ie priſon, that this was the ſame mam. they ſent to ſearch the books f 1 New 
ns. and found there, thar, in May 1 07s \Wilkam Gregg and 1 Rae x the world 
Clegg were indicted kr counterfeiting t he coin. ST hereupon they tent 75 criminal 
Mr. J Lanner, who has the cuttody of thoſe records: Ile brought the mas tence and 
ment hetore them; auch it appeared, that Elizabeth Gregg was found gin 5 ctimes co 
and executed; but that Wülltem Griegg was acquitted ; and Thomas Hot * plore, as 


* 


way and . New port were the vet itte es at the trial, who, as was 141% ber nies 
both dead fince that thne. „This 
Zut one Thoms s Kinſerley and James Biddle declaring that they the next! 
knew that Gregg, who was then indicted, very well, and be tieved the yl | ber majc 
know him again, if they ſaw him; the bords committees ſent them! 2 zur 
taping 11 


to fee WW iNiani Gregg now in New gate, and they both of them did dee 


* 
TY) 


* 


15 

that they believed and werc > contident, that the ſame perſon, non 211 Ne | fd gent 

gate, was the tame William Gregg, who was then indicted, and who to to be able 

poſed wife was then found guilty, and burat, and they did both of wo , ond ver it be 
after the (4 


tut y make oath to this e fe ct; and James Biddle ſwore, that, 2! hot . to! 

the ciſcourſe in the neighbour hood wa that Elizabeth Gregg too“ the“ elke 

matter upon herſelf at the trial. Y ſea; ; 
Their two aftidavits are laid before your lordſhips. Grief 2&th of « 
After one of theſe perſons had been to fee William Gregg, Willnm " 

wrote a letter, d:rected to the lords of the committee, in which he 2 

politively deny, that he was the perſon, who hid been tried tor c 
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vons full of wool, and brought back brandy, though both 
the import and export were ſeverely prohibited. They, and 
thoſe who belonged to the boats carried over by them, were 
well treated on the French fide at the governor's houſe, or at 
the commiſſary's; and were kept there till their letters could 
de ſent fo Paris, and till returns could be brought back; 
and were all the while upon tree coſt, 

The order, that was conſtantly given them, was, that, if 
an Engliſh or Dutch ſhip came up to them, they thould caft 
their letters into the ſea; but that they ſhould not do it, 
when French ſhips came up to them; ſo that they were 
oked upon by all on that coaſt as the ſpics of France, They 
vſed to get what information they could, both of merchant 
ſh1Þs, and ot the ſhips of wal, that lay n the Downs ; and 
von that they ulually went over; and it happened, that 
ſoon after ſome of the ſhips were taken. Theſe men were 
papilts, and behaved themſelves very inſolently, and boaſted 
much of their power and credit, Compla.nts had been often 
made of them, but they were always protected; nor d:d it 
appear that they ever brought any intormation of importance 
to Mr. Harley but once, when, according to what they 
ſwore, they told him that Monſieur Fourbin was gone from 
Dunkirk, to lie in wait for the Ruſha fleet; which proved 
lo be true; for he both went to watch for them, and took 
a great part of them. Yet, though this was the fingle piece 
of intelligence, that they ever brought, Mr. Harley took fo 
little notice of it, that he gave no advertiſement to the ad- 
miralty concerning it. This particular excepted, they only 
brought over common news, and the Paris gazettes. Thele 
examinations laſted for ſome weeks; and, when they were 
| ended, a full report was made of them to the houle of lords, 
who ordered the whole report, with all the examinations, to 
be laid before the queen in an adreſs, importing, That 
having been informed, that William Gregg, a clerk ia the 
oface of the late ſecretary Mr. Harley, had been indicted tor 
bigh-treafon, in holding correſpondence with her majelty's 
enemies, and betraying to them tecrets of the higheſt import- 
ance; and that upon his trial he had contetled the indict— 
ment, and, by that means, had prevented the examinations, 
whereby the public might have been truly intormed of the 
particular nature and circumſtances of his crime; they 
thought themſelves indiſpentibly obliged. in duty to her 
majeſty, and for the future ſafety of the kingdom, to do ail 
in their power to find cut the rife and progreis of this dan— 
gerous correſpondence. That in order thereto, they addtefs— 
ed her majeſty tor all papers relating to the charge againlt 
William Gregg; and her majeſty having been pleaſed to give 
orders, that the papers ſhould be laid before them, they re- 
ferted choſe papers to a committee, and directed them to exa— 
mine Gregg, and to report the examination to the houte; as 
allo what they obſerved upon the papers, together with ſuch 
other matters, as they ſhould think proper, upon their en- 
quiry into the affair: And the report having been made and 
taken into confideration by the houſe, they humbly conceived 
it to be very hjghly for her ſervice to lay the ſame betore her 
mejeſty. That being alſo informed, that one Alexander Va— 
here, otherwiſe called John Clarke, was in cuſtody for hold- 
mg correſpondence with her majeſty's enemies, they thought 
themſelves, in like manner, obliged to direct the committee 
to examine Valiere, and to enquite to the particulars and cir— 
cumſtances of his offence :; That, this being accordingly per- 
formed by the committee, it was reported to them; but the 
report conſiſting of very many examinations, they thought 
it would be of uſe to appoint a committee to digett and 
put the ſame into ſome method, to the intent they might 
be able to form a clearer and more diſtinct judgment cf 
the whole affair ; and, that report being made and ap- 
proved by the houſe, they conceived it would be of im— 
portance to her majeſty's ſervice, for them to preſent the 


x 
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* It was in theſe terms: 
* The crime, I am now juſtly to ſuffer for, having made a great noiſe in 
the world, a paper of more than ordinary length wilt be expected from the 
criminal, who there fore takes this laſt opportunity to profets his utter abi 
tence and ſincere repentance of all his fins againſt God, and of all the heinous 
Fines committed againſt the queen, whole forgivencls I moſt heartily in. 
plore, as 1 ſhall heartily pray for her majeſty's long lite and happy reign over 
der united people, and ſucceis againſt her enemies, with my partuig breath. 
* This is all the ſatisfaction I can poſſibly make injured majeſty, I declare, in 
de next place, the reparation I would make, were it in my power, to thoſe of 
er majcſty's ſubjects I have wronged in any kind. and particularly the night 
Ynourable Robert Harley, eſq; whoſe pardon I heartily beg for bately be- 
tray ing my truſt ; which declaration, though, of itſelt, ſuflicient to clear the 
ad gentlemun; yet, for the ſake of thote, whom it was my misfortune not 
to de able to ſatisfy in my life-time, I do facredly proteſt, that, as I ſhall an- 
Wer it before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, the gentleman atoreſaid was not 
N to my writing to France directly nor indirectly ; neither I, his unwor- 
uy clerk, any ways acceſſary to the miſcarriage before Toulon, nor the loſſes 
ſea ; all which happened before the firſt ot my letters, which was writ the 
aach of October i707. As for my creditors, as I am in no condition to fas 
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ſame ta her majeſty; and, for her majeſty's more entire ſatis- 
faction, they begged leave to annex all the examinations at 
arge to this addreſs. That, having entered into a ſerious 
contideration of the ſeveral reports, they had unanimouſly 
come to the following reſolutions. 1. That the crime, of 
Which William Gregg ſtood attainted, was of ſo heinous a na— 
ture, and attended with ſuch extraordinary circumſtances, 
that it might prove of very pernicious conſequence, if he 
ſhould not be made an example. 2. And that it plainly ap- 
peared to them, as well by what Alexander Valiere and John 
Bara, had informed againil each other, as by the many cxa- 
untions taken concerning them, that they were both in the 
French intereſt, and unhi to be truſted or employed by any 
peitons in her majeſty's ſervice: And that the open and 
pubiic manner of the correſpondence managed by them with 
the governors and commitlaries of Calais and Boulogne, could 
tend only to Carry on an intelligence to the advantage of her 
mayzelty's enemies; and that it was highly probable, that 
therchy the ſtations of our cruilers, the ſtrength of our con- 
voys, and the times of failing of our merchant-ſhips, had 
been betrayed to the French.” Their lordſhips added, 
That it was her majeſty's glory, and the happineſs of Eu- 
rope, that the was at the head of one of the greateſt confede- 
races, that ever was known in hiſtory ; and it was the com- 
men concern of the whole alliance, that her counſels ſhould 
be kept with the ttiictetlt ſecrefy: But that, in the Papers now 
Lad before her, her majeſty would be pleaſed to obſetve, that 
ans of her reſolutions ot the greateſt moment, and that re— 
quired the utmoſt lecrecy, had been ſent to her enemies by the 
lane polt they were diſpatched tothe allics. That all the papers 
in Mr. ſectetary Harley's ollice, had, for a contiderable time, 
been expoled to the view even of the meaneſt clerks in that 
Oltice 3 and that the perutal of all the letters to and from the 
French priloners, was Chicfly truſted to Gregg, a perion of a 
very lulpicwus Character, and known to be extremely indi— 
gent, Ihat it was not caſily to be known, what ill conſe— 
qQueners might have attended ſuch negligence. But their 
lurdihips depended upon it, that, thele matters being thus 
piainly laid open to her majeſty, they ſhould be well tecured 
againlt any dangers Of this nature for the future. That they 
were turther in duty bound to befeech her majeſty, that all 
potüble methods might be uſed to put a flop to that dange— 
tous and (Which might ſoon prove) fatal intercourſe between 
her in geſty's ſubjects and France, which had of late received 
lo gi cat an encouragement by the countenance and protection 
given to Vahere and Bara; fince, unlets that, were eflectually 
fone, her majeſty's enemies would continue to have what in- 
telligence they pleaſed ; her majeſty's men of war and mer- 
chant-11ps would be in danger ot being betrayed to the 
French; and that moſt deſtructive trade of lending wool to 
France, which had been with much charge and trouble inter- 
ruptcd, and in good meaſure ſuppreſled, would be revived to 
a greater degree than ever,” 
To this addreſs the queen returned an anſwer, ** That ſhe 
was lorry, that any, who had been employed by thole in her 
ſervice, mould have proved falle to their truſt, and injurious 
to the public. That the doubted not, the examples, laid be— 
tore her by their lordſhips, would. be a ſufficient warning to 
keep all matters of importance as ſecret as might be, and to 
employ ſuch only, as there thould be good grounds to believe 
would be taithful.” 

ter the preſenting of this addreſs, Gregg was reſpited 
about a month longer, but, ſtill refuſing to make any farther 
dilcoveries, he was executed at Tyburn on the 28th of April 
1708. He left a paper with the ſheriffk, wherein he en- 
tirely cleared Mr, Harley; though ſome ſuſpected that gen— 
tleman to be the contriver of that paper, and aſcribed the 
compoſedneſs, which appeared in Gregg's countenance, till 
he came to the place of execution, to a firm expectation, 
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tisfy them, ſo I earneſtly beg, they would forgive me; and I pray God to 
make up their loſſes leven-iold, : 

« For my pait, I do freely forgive all men, and die in perfect charity with 
them, not without humble hopes of finding tor giveneſs, through the merits 
of Jeſus Chriſt, uin God, who in mercy touched my coniclence 10 power- 
fully f.om the beginning, as to prevent my proſtituting the fame to fave my 
life; for which initance of his love, to be preferred betore life itſelf, I bleis 
and magnify his holy hame with un{peskable joy and comfort at my death, no- 
hung near ſo ignommious as would have been ſuch a life. 

« After this occaſion, the duty of a dying man leads me to profeſs the re- 
ligion, in which 1 was brought up, and do now die, which is the proteftant. 
The ſcandal given thereunto by my enormous practices cannot be better taken 
away, than by my publiſhing to the world my hearty forrow for thoſe ſenſual 
pleaſures, which have pioved my bane. Therefore let all, who ſhall read 
this poor paper, take warning by me to ſhun the hke youthtul luſts ; to which 
whoever gives up himſelf, cannot tell how far they may, when indulged, 
carry him, even to the committing ſuch crimes, as he thought himſelf inca- 
pable of tome time a day; of which truth I, to my woeful experience, am 
a melancholy inſtance. But, at the ſame time, I appeal to the great God, 
before whom I am going to appear, that, notwithſtanding all the pains _ 
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which he was made to entertain, of a reprieve; and others 
gave out, that he complained, ** That there was no truſt in 
man ;” while, on the other hand, the ſeven lords of the com- 
mittee, appointed to examine him, were afterwards reproach- 
ed with having endeavoured to ſuborn Gregg, and engage 
him, by a promiſe of pardon, to accuſe Mr. Harley, ?. 
During theſe proceedings, an enquiry into the affairs of 
Spain was begun in both houſes. The earl of Peterborough 
had received ſuch poſitive orders for recalling him, that, 
though he delayed as long as he could, yet at laſt he came 
home in Avguſt 1707 ; but the queen, before ſhe would ad- 
mit him into her preſence, required of him an account of 
ſome particulars in his conduct, in military matters, in his 
negotiations, and in the diſpoſal of the money remitted to 
him; to which he made ſuch general anſwers, as gave little 
ſatisfaction; but ſeemed to reſerve the matter, to a parlia- 
mentary examination, which was now entered upon by both 
houſes. All the tories magnified his conduct, and ſtudied to 
detract from the earl of Galway; but it was thought, that 
the miniſtry were under ſome reſtraints with relation to the 
earl, though he did not ſpare them; which gave occaſion to 
many to ſay, they were afraid of him, and durſt not provoke 
him. The whigs, on the other hand, made ſevere remarks 
on his conduct. The complaints, which king Charles of 
Spain made of him, were read; upon which he brought ſuch 
a number of papers, and ſo many witneſſes to the bar, to jul- 
tify his conduct, that after ten or twelve days, ſpent wholly 
in reading papers, and in hearing witnefles, both houſes grew 
equally weary of the matter ; ſo that, without coming to any 
concluſion, or to any vote, they let all, that related ro him, 
fall. But that gave them a handle to confider the preſent 
ftate of affairs in Spain ; in which 4t was found, that of the 
twenty-nine thouſand three hundred and ninety-five Engliſh 
forces, provided by parliament, for the ſervice of Spain and 
Portugal, in the year 1707, there was but eight thouſand fix 
hundred and ſixty men in Spain and Portugal, at the time of 
the battle of Almanza ”, and that not above half the officers, 
who belonged to thoſe bodies, ſerved there. This gave the 
houſe of commons a high diſtaſte; and it was hoped by the 
tories, that they ſhould have carricd the houſe to ſevere votes 
and warm addreſſes on that head; which was much laboured 
by them, in order to load the miniſtry. In this Mr. Harley 
and his party were very cold and paſſive; and it was generally 
believed, that the matter was privately ſet on by them. The 
commons, on the 5th of February, addrefled the queen, de- 
firing that ſhe would order an account to be laid before them, 
how it came to paſs, that there were no more Engliſh forces in 
Spain and Portugal at the time of the battle of Almanza, and 
that ſhe would uſe her utmoſt endeavours that the war in 


Spain might be vigorouſly and effectually proſecuted. To 


this addrels the queen ſent an anſwer, by which it appeared, 


to make me out an old offender, by faſtening on me the crime of counters 
feiting the coin, this is the firſt fault, that ever I ventured upon; which 
was not out of any zeal for the pretender, whom I not only difown at my 
death, but ſolemnly declare, that, in all my life, I never thought he had a 
right to theſe realms, how fooliſhly ſoever I may have rendered my ſelf ob- 
noxious in this particular; but the only motive of my mad undertaking was 
money (ot which I never received any) on account of the ſhip-paſs, though 
I have met with the mote juſt reward of ſuch fecret ſervices intended by 


WILLIAM GR EGG. 


Dr. Swift, in his Examiners, has ſeveral paſſages to this purpoſe. 

In No. XXXII. for March 15, 1710-11, he writes thus: © And here it 
may be worth obſerving, how unanimous a concurrence there is between 
ſome perſous, once great in power, and a French papiſt [Guiſcard] both 
agiecing in the great end of taking away Mr. Harley's life, though ditfering 
in their methods; the fiiſt proceeding by ſubornation, the other by violence 
wherein Guilcard ſeems to have the advantage, as aiming no further than 
his life, while the others deſigned to deſtroy, at once, both that and his te- 
putation. The -malice of both againſt this gentleman ſeems to have riſen 
from the ſame cauſe, his diſcovering deſigns againſt the government. It 
was Mr, Harley, who detected the treaſonable correſpondence of Gregg, 
and ſecured him betunes, when a certain great man, who ſhall be nameleſs, 
had, out of the depth of his politics, ſent him a caution to make his eſcape, 
which would certainly have fixed the appearance of guilt upon Mr. Harley; 
but, when that was prevented, they would have enticed the condemned cri- 
minal with the promiſe ot a pardon, to write and fign an accuſation againſt 
the ſecretary, But, to nie Gregg's own « xprefſion, “ his death was nothing 
near ſo ignominious, as would have been ſuch a life, that muſt have been 
ſaved by broſtt , contience, Dr, Swift repeats the ſame charge in 
the Exuininer, No, XXXIIL and was anfrered in the Medley, No. XXVI. 
and in a pamphlet, printed in 1711 in 8vo, intitica, A letter to the ſeven 
lords of the committee appointed to examine Gregg.“ 

* By the eail of Galway's liſt of the forces in Spain (p. 502, of this 


volume) there were preſent at the battle of Almanza, — 8910 
In 3 and garrifon, 3702 
Priſoners, — | 1850 
Officers and ſervants of tix regiments reduced a little before 

the battle, _ ED EL } 1189 


In all 15651 


— —— 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


That, though by death and deſertion the number of ,, 
troops in Spain was much diminithed, yet the whole nuny,, 
rovided, or at leaſt very near it, was ſent out of Engl, 
Notwithſtanding this anſwer, the commons renewed the ad. 
dreſſes they had preſented before, about the forces maintained 
by the kings of Spain and Portugal, to which the queen gare 
the following anſwer : “ That in relation to that part of the 
addreſs, which concerned the forces of the king of Spain, het 
majeſty has ordered to be laid before the houle a liſt of the 
troops provided by the king of Spain, for the ſervice of th. 
year 1707 : And, in relation to the troops of Portugal, her 
majeſty had, ever ſince the treaty with that crown, given di. 
rections to her miniſters there, to uſe all poſſible means, that 
his majeſty ſhould furniſh the whole number of men agreeq 
for by the treaty : And ſhe hoped, that thoſe inſtances had 
in a great meaſure, had their deſired effect.“ At the ſame tins 
ſhe obſerved, ** That the methods of diſcipline there made 
it impoſhble to know the number of thoſe troops with the 
ſame exactneſs, as is practiſed in other parts. And conſidet. 
ing with what cheerfulneſs and ſucceſs they marched through 
Spain to Madrid, and the loſſes they ſuſtained ; and being yery 
well aſſured, that the king of Portugal had lately raiſed, ang 
was ſtill raifing a confiderable number of forces; her majeſty 
had not thought it adviſeable to make too nice an enquiry into 
the ſtate of thoſe troops; eſpecially, fince ſhe was very ten. 
fible how diligent the encmy was in making continual appli. 
cations, to break an alliance of ſo great importance to the 
common cauſe.” | 
The next day the commons took into conſideration the 
queen's anſwer to their addreſs of the gth of February, and 
the queſtion being put, That the deficiency of the Britiſh 
troops in Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of Al. 
manza, had heen chiefly occaſioned by the want of timely and 
effectual recruits being ſent thither;“ It paſſed in the nega- 
tive; and, on the contrary, an addreſs was voted and pte. 
ſented to the queen by the whole houſe, “ returning her the 
thanks of the houſe, for her taking meaſures to reſtore the 
affairs in Spain, and for providing foreign troops for that 
ſervice.” To which the queen replied, ** That the had al- 
ways looked upon the war of Spain to be of ſo great impor- 
tance to us, that ſhe could never fail of continuing her utmoſt 
application to ſupport it in the molt effectual manner; and 
that the ſatisfaction they had ex preſſed, in their addreſs tor 
her endeavours in this matter, was extremely acceptable to 
her.” The ſervice in Spain was much decried, and there 
was good reaſon for it: Things there could not be fur- 
niſhed but at expenſive rates, and the ſoldiers were gene- 
rally ill uſed in their quarters, and were treated very un- 
kindly, not by king Charles, but by thoſe about him, and 
the bigotted Spaniards, 
The ſame day the addreſs about the forces in Spain was 


The earl of Galway's reaſons why the reſt were abſent. 

The eſtimate granted for Spain and Portugal for the ſervice of the 
year 1707, amounts to, 

To make up which number, there were in Spain at the time of the 
battle of Almanza, according to the return made by the carl of Gal- 
way to the houſe of commons, befides a battalion of guards, three 
of mat ines, a detachment of Carpenter's and Eſſex's dragoons, ) 

To which is to be added, the two regiments of foot of colonel Hill's | 


\ 29393 


- 


|; 
7 13759 


and fir Charles Hotham's, twice demanded for in the 1aideſtimate, 1719 
and therefore muſt be once deducted, making — 
The earl of Barrimore's regiment, which had been reduced by the 
carl of Peterborough, and was at the tim of the battle of Al- 876 


manza, raiſing in England, — 
The ſervants of the officers belonging to the ſeveral regiments ac. 
tually in Spain and not reduced at the time of the battle of } 1833 
Almanza, — 
The widows men for all the regiments then in Spain, as allowed | 
by act of parliament, 
The carl of Galway baving already taken credit in his account, 
for the officers aud ſervants belonging to the regiments of Far- 
rington, Hamilton, Mohun, Brudenell, Allen and Toby Caul- 
field, that were reduced ſome time before the battle of 2 


manza, but ſtill in Spain, there remains to be charged, in this 374 
account, the private men only of thoſe regiments, whoſe pay 
was ſtopped, and applied to their levying again in England that 
very year, 
The non-commitſſion officers, and private men of Bleſſet's regiment, 
which make a part of the twenty-nine thouſand three hundred 
and ninety-five, and are not charged in my lord Galway's ac- 622 
count of effeCtives, becauſe they were reduced by my lord 
Rivers, and incorporated into Syburgh's — = 
— 
22692 
—— 


So there only remains out of the twenty - nine thouſand, three hundred, 
and ninety-five men provided for by parliament, fix thouſand, ſeven hun- 
dred and three, either officers or. ſoldiers to be accounted for by loſs 12 
tranſportation, by death, deſertion, and by abſence on account of licknels, 
or recruiting ;' to ſupply which defects, one battalion of guards, three d 
marines, and a detachment of dragoons were ſent to Spain, and four _ 
ments of foot to Portugal, which were fit a part of the eſtabliſhment '07 


Spain or Portugal, but were effectually four thouſand, ſeven hundred 20 
minety-two men, g 7 , GALWAY. 
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elented to the queen, there was a great debate in the grand 
mmittee of the houſe of lords; occafioned by a bill paſſed by 
commons, for rendering the union of the two kingdoms 
ye entire and complete; whereby, in the firſt place it was 
cted, That from the firſt of May 1708, there ſhould 
but one privy-council in the kingdom of Great-Britain.” 
the court was againſt this bill. Thoſe, who governed 
<cotland, defired to Keep up their authority there, with the 
advantage they made by it; and they gave the miniſters of 
England great aſſurances, that by their influence elections 
m ght be 10 managed, as to ſerve all the ends of the court; 
put they ſaid, that without due care, theſe might be carried ſo, 
o run all the contrary way. This was the ſecret motive; 


1 
t 2 this could not be owned in a public aſſembly; and there- 
, tore that, which was pretended, was that many great fami- 
6 lies in Scotlaud, with the greateſt part of Highlanders, were 
e { ill affected, that without a watchful eye, ever intent upon 
0 them, they could not be kept quiet. It lay at too great a 
. diftance from London to be governed by orders ſent from 
h thence, To this it was anſwered, that by the circuits of the 
y ulticiary courts, ard by juſtices of peace, that country might 
d be well governed, totwithſtanding its diſtance, as Wales and 
y Cormwal were. The bill had been carried in the houſe of 
0 commons by a great majority, that there ſhould be only one 
1 civy-council tor the whole iſland. But in the houſe of 
i. lords, it met with a conſiderable oppoſition. The court 
ge flood alone; all the tories and the much greater part of the 
whigs were for the bill. The court ſeeing the party for the 
ie bill fo Mong, were willing to compound tne matter; and 
d whereas, by the bill, the council of Scotland was not to fit 
1 after the firſt of May, the court moved to have it continued 
£ w the firſt of OG ober. It was viſible, that this was propoſed 
d only in order to the managing elections for the next parlia- 
a ment; for which reaſon the lords adhered to the day prefixed 
e. in the bill. But a new debate aroſe about the power given by 
le the bill to juſtices of peace, which ſeemed to be an encroach- 
ie ment on the juriſdiction of the lords, regalities, and of the 
at hereditary ſherifts and ſtewards, who had the right of trying 
l ciminals, in the firſt inſtance, for fourteen days time; yet it 
I was ordinary, in the caſes of great crimes and riots, for 
t the privy-cosncil to take immediate cognizance of them, 
d without any regard to the fourteen days: So that by this act 
or the juſtices of peace were only empowered to do that which 
to the privy- council uſually did; and except the occaſion was 
re lo great, as to demand a quick diſpatch, it was not to be 
r- doubted, but that the juſtices of peace would have great re- 
e- gd to all private rights, Yet, fince this had the appearance 
N- ot breaking in upon private rights, this was much inſiſted on 
id by thoſe who hoped, by laying aſide theſe powers given to 
ax jultices of peace, to have gained the main point of keep- 
as ve up a privy-council in Scotland. For all the Scots mi- 


ters ſaid, that the country would be in great danger, if 

there were not a ſupreme government. ſtill kept up in it. 
93 But it ſeemed an abſurd thing, that there ſhould be a diffe- 
rent adminiſtration, where there was but one legiſlature. 
While Scotland had an entire legiſlature within itſelf, the 
tation aflembled in parliament could procure the correction 
of errors in the adminiſtration ; whereas now, that it was not 
a tenth part of the legiſlative body, if it was ſtill to be kept 
under a different adminiſtration, that nation could not have 
Irength enough to procure a redreſs of its grievances in 
priament; by which means they might come to be ſub- 
Wed and governed as a province. And the arbitrary way, 
n which the council of Scotland had proceeded ever ſince 
king James the firſt's time, but more particularly ſince the 
itoration, was freſh in memory, and had been no ſmall 
motive to induce the beſt men of that nation to promote 
ne union, that they might be delivered from the tyran- 
ly of the council; and their hopes would be ſtill diſ- 


1 pointed, if they were ſtill kept under that yoke. This 
1 The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the Account of her Conduct, p. 252, 
* peaks of this affair on the follow ing terms : The duke of Marlborough 
lord Godolphin had often told the queen in the moſt reſpectful manner, 
dan was impoſſible for them to do her any ſervice, while Mr. Harley was 
th confidence, Her majeſty nevertheleſs ſeemed determined not to part 
clace For, till at length thoſe two lords, being urged by neceſſity to it, de- 
"Th their refolution to ſerve no longer with him ; and they abſented 
2 ulelves from the council. Mr. Harley would have proceeded to buſineſs 
Uhour them, when the council met; but the duke of Somer ſet ſaid, he did not 

hon it could be to any purpoſe, when neither the general nor the treaſurer 
- preſent ; whereupon the council immediately broke up. This had ſuch 
18 Fe qucen, that, very ſoon after, Mr. Harley was diſmiſſed from 
An Such a compliance with the miniſters ſeemed to the eye of the 
Wat Mes great conceiLon, but was in truth nothing. For it was evident by 
con 0. owed, that this appearance of giving up Mr. Haley was with his own 
Aug and by his own advice, who, as long as Mrs, Maſham continued in 
Pot would, under pretence of viſiting her, who was his couſin, have all 
(an mnie he could wiſh for, of practiſing upon the paſſions and cre- 
Wea? the queen ; and the merhod of correſponding with him had been 

ome tume before, 1 was fully apprized of all this, continues the 


t 
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point was in concluſion yielded, and the bill paſſed by a 
majority of fifty lords againſt forty-five, though to the great 
diſcontent of the court. There was a new court of exche- 
quer created in Scotland, according to the frame of that 
court in England. Special acts were made for the elections 


and returns of the repreſentatives in both houſes of patlia- 


ment; and ſuch was the diſpoſition of the Engliſh to oblige 
them, and the behaviour of the Scots was ſo diſcreet, that 
every thing that was propoſed for the good of their country, 
was agreed to: Both whigs and tories vied with one another, 
who ſhould ſhew moſt care and concern for the welfare of that 
part of Great-Britain. 

On the 11th of February there happened an important 
change in the adminiſtration in England, for Mr. Henry 
Boyle, uncle to the earl of Burlington, and chancellor of the 
Tag's wel was made {ſecretary of ſtate in the room of 
Mr. Harley. Probably the affair of Gregg, Valiere, and 
Bara, which in ſome meaſure affected Mr. Harley's credit, 
made him more earneſt to bring about a change in the con- 
duct of affairs, on which he relied on the credit of the new 
favourite Mrs. Maſham. The duke of Marlborough, and the 
lo: d- treaſurer, having diſcovered many of his practices, laid 
them before the queen, who would believe nothing that was 
tuggetted to his prejudice. Her majeſty denied, that ſhe had 
given any authority for carrying meſſages to the tories; but 
would not believe, that he or his friends had done it, nor 
would the enter into any examination of his ill-conduct, 
and was uneaſy when ſhe heard it ſpoke of. Theſe lords 
wrote therefore to the queen, that they could ſerve her no 
longer, if he was continued in that poſt ; and on the Sunday 
following when they were ſummoned to a cabinet-council, 
they both weat to the queen, and told her, that they muſt 
quit her ſervice, fince they ſaw ſhe was reſolved not to part 
with Mr. Harley. Her majeſty ſeemed not much concerned 
at lord Godolphin's offering to lay down ; and it was believed 
to be a part of Mr. Harley's new ſcheme to remove him; 
but ſhe was much touched with the duke of Marlborough's 
offering to quit, and ſtudied, with ſome ſoft expreſſions, 
to divert him from that reſolution ; But he was firm, and did 
not yield to them. Upon this they both went away, to the won- 
der of the whole court. Immediately after, the queen went 
to the cabinet-council; and Mr. Harley opened ſome matters 
relating to forcign affairs. The whole board was very 
unealy; the duke of Somerſet ſaid, That he did not ſee 
how they could deliberate on ſuch matters, ſince the gene- 
ral was not with them, He repeated this with ſome vehe— 
mence, while all the reſt looked on fo cold and ſullen, that the 
cabinet-council was foon at an end; and the queen ſaw, that 
the reſt of her miniſters, and the chief officers were reſolved 
to withdraw from her ſervice, if ſhe did not recal the two, 
who had left it. It was faid, that ſhe would have put 
all to the hazard, if Mr. Harley himſelf had not apprehended 
his danger, and refolved to lay down, The queen ſent the 
next day for the duke of Marlborough, and, after ſome ex- 
poſtulacions, the told him that Mr. Harley ſhould imme- 
diately leave his poſt, which he did within two days. But 
the queen ſeemed to carry a deep reſentment of his and the 
lord Godolphin's behaviour on this occafion ; and, though 
they went on with her bufineſs, they found they had not her 
confidence. The ducheſs of Marlborough, for ſome weeks, 
abſtained from going to court; but afterwards, that breach 
was made up in appearance, though it was little more than 
an appearance. Both houſes of parliament expreſſed a great 
concern at this rupture in the court, and apprehended the ill 
effects, which it might have. The commons let the bill of 
ſupply lie on the table, though it was ordered for that day. 
Upon Mr. Harley's removal, fir Simon Harcourt, the attor- 
ney-general, fir Thomas Manſell, comptroller of the houſe— 
hold, and Mr. St. John, ſecretary at war, laid down likewiſe 
their poſts *, 


ducheſs ; yet I reſolved to try, if by being eaſy and quiet I could regain any 
influence with her majeſty. She had given me ſome encouragement to hope it. 
For when a little before Mr, Harley's diſmiſſion, lord Marlborough reſolved to 
quit the ſervice ; and when on that occaſion, I had with tears (which a tender 
concern at the thought of parting from her majeſty made me ſhed) repre- 
ſented to her, that if the duke retired, it would be improper, and even 
impoſſible for me to ſtay at court after hun; ſhe declared, that ſhe could not 
bear the thought of my leaving her ; and that it muſt never be. And at the 
ſame time ſhe made me a promiſe, that if ever I ſhould leave her) which ſhe 
again ſaid muſt never be) ſhe would beſtow my ofticesamong my children. 
Nay, the whigs had ſome reaſon to flatter themſelves about this time, that 
her majeſty would become better diſpoſed to them, than ſhe had hitherto 
been. - The pretender's attempt to land in Scotland, which happened abont 
this time, gave her an alarm, that ſeemed to bring a conviction along with it, 
that the whigs were the moſt to be depended upon for the ſupport of her 
government; at leaſt what ſhe ſaid in anſwer to the lords addreſs upon the 
occaſion, had this appearance. But as the danger preſently blew over, and 
as her fears ccated with the cauſe of them, ſo all the hope which the Whigs 
had raiſed in themſelves from thoſe fears, preſently vaniſhed, 
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A few days after this breach at court, the nation was ſud- 
denly alarmed with the news of an invaſion. The French 
king, to retaliate the late attempt upon Toulon, reſolved 
to carry the war into Great-Britain, by ſending the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales to Scotland with a fleet and army, to 
poſſeſs himſelf of that Kingdom, bring induced thereto by 
the hope given him, that the Scots were ſo highly diſcon— 
tented on account of the union, as to be ripe for a revolt, 
and ready to join him on his arrival amongſt them. The 
neceſſary preparations for the expedition were Carried on at 
Dunkirk with all imaginable diligence, and with ſuch ſecreſy 
than the defign was rather gueffed at than Known, Util the 
pretender himſelf ſet out from St. Germains, when it was 
no longer a myſtery, that he intended to make deſcent 
U10N Scotland. The day before his departure, the French 
king went to St Germains to take his leave of him, and wiſh 
him ſucceſs; preſented him with a ſword enriched with 
diamonds of a confiderable value, and defired him always to 
remember, that it was a French ſword. The chevalier 
de St. George (for this was the name the pretender affumed 
in this adventure) anſwered the compliment with affuring 
him, © That, if it was his good fortune to get poſſeſſion 
of the throne of his anceſtors, he would not content himſelf 
with returning him thanks by letters and ambaffadors, but 
would ſhew his gratitude by deeds ; Nay, he wou'd come in 

erſon to acknowledge his majeſty's protection and aſſiſtance.“ 
To which the French king replied he hoped never to ſee 
him again. Upon his arrival at Dunkirk, the pretender was 
furniſhed with very fine tents, a large ſet of gold and filver 
plate of curious workmanſhip, clothes for his future life- 
guards, liveries for his houſhold and other necetliries ; to- 
wards the charge of which, and of this armament, the pope 
was ſaid to have contributed a confiderable ſum of money b. 
The pretend-r's motto upon the colours and ſtandards were, 
Dieu & mon droit, * God and my Kight:“ Nil deſperandum 
Chriſto duce & auſpice Chriſto, “ I ought not to deſpair, 
ſince Chriſt is my guide and helper:” And, cui venti & mare 
obediunt, impera Dominc, & fac tranquillitatem; “ Thou, 
Lord, whom the winds and fea obey, command, that it be 
calm.” | 

The preparations of the French at Dunkirk gave great 
uneaſineſs to the [tates-general, who concerted with the Bi- 
tiſh miniſters the neceſlary meaſures for diſpelling the ſtorm, 
which ſecemed to threaten her Britannic majeſty's domi— 
nions, of which they gave timely information to the queen; 
as did likewiſe her envoy major-pgeneral Cadogan, who had 
early intelligence of the defign from a Jew retiding at Dun- 
kirk. 

Upon this Mr. ſecretary Boyle acquainted the commons, 
« 'Trat her majeſty had commanded him to lay before the 
houle ſeveral advices received the night before, and that 
morning, of great preparations at Dankirk, for an immediate 
invaſion upon Ingland by the French, and of the pretended 
prince of Wales's being come to Dunkirk for that purpoſe.” 
The letters and extracts relating thereto being read, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved to prelent the following addreſs to her 
majeſty, in which the houſe of lords readily concurred. 


We your majeſty's moſt faithful and. obedient ſubjects, 
the lords ſpiritual and remporat and commons of Great-Br1- 
tain in parliament aflembled, do beg leave to return our 
moſt hearty thanks to your majeſty for being gracioufly 
pleaſed to communicate to your parliament the intelligence 
you have received of an intended invaſion of this kingdom 
by the pretended priace of Wales, ſupported by a French 
power. 

We are ſo ſenſible of the happineſs we enjoy under your 
majeſty, and are fo affected with the dangerous conſequences 
of ſuch an attempt, both to your perſon and government, 
that, with hearts full of concern for your majcſty's ſafety, 
we belcech your majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to take 
particular care of your royal perſon: And we, on our part 
are fully and unanimouſly refolved to ſtand by and aſſiſt your 
majeſty with our hves and fortunes, in maintenance of your 
undoubted right and title to the crown of theſe realms, 
againſt the pretended prince of Wales, and all other your 
enemies both at home and abroad. 


» The French king wrote the following letter to the pope, upon occaſion 
of the pretender's expedition: | 


Holy father, 
+ © The great zeal which J have. always had to re-eſtabliſh on the throne of 
England king James Stuart III, is well known to you ; though there was not 
hitherto a time proper for it, as well by reaſon of the conjunctures, as by the 
unity of my enemies, which did not give me leave to act in fo righteous a 
cauſe for our holy faith, the chief object of all our actions. We have now 
thought good to let him depart from our royal ſeat, on the 7th of March, in 
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* The care your majeſty has taken for the defenre cf 
dominions and particularly in fitting out ſo great a ſlect nk 
ſhort a time, gives ſatisfaction and encouragement to al you 
good ſubjects, who are likewiſe very ſenſible of the zeal the 
{tates-general have ſhewn upon this occaſion. ; 

% As a farther inſtance of our duty, we humbly qe, 
that you will be pleaſed to order that the Jaws againit p,yjq. 
and non-jurors be put in execution; and that directions h. 
given to ſcize and ſecute ſuch perſons with their borſes, 24 
arms, as your majeſty ſhall have cauſe to ſuſpect ate viſagyg. 
cd to your perſon and government. 

% And as we doubt not, bur, by the bleſſing of God upon 
the continuance of your majeſty's care, your enemies wine 
put to confuſion, ſo we readily embrace this opportunity, ty, 
ſhew to your majeſty and the whole world, that no atiemg;, 
of this Kind ſhall deter us from ſupporting your majeſty in 
a vigorous proſecution of the prelent war againſt France, till 
the monarchy of Spain be reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria 
and your majelty have the glory to complete the recovery of 
the liberties of Europe.“ 

To this addreſs her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer in the 
following terms : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* I have ſuch entire dependence on the providence c 
God, and fo much truſt in the faithful ſervices of my gocd 
ſubjects, that I hope this attempt will prove dangerous only 
to thole, who undertake it. ; 

J am extremely ſeniible of your concern and affection 
for me and my governinent, and ſhall have a very particulg 
regard to the advice you give me upon this occaſion. 

am allo very well pleaſed with the juſtice, which yay 
nave done the (tates-general, in taking notice of their time 
care for our latety, and their readinets to give us all pollibl; 
alhb{ftance., 

+ The firm reſolution, which you expreſs upon all oces- 
ſions, of ſupporting me and bringing this war to a ſafe and 
happy conclufion, as it is molt ettentially obliging to me; 19 
T aſſure myſclt, it will mightily diſhearten our common cne— 
Mics, and give the greatctt encouragement and advantage to 
all our allies,” | 

Ihe parliament paſſed two bills; the one, that the abjurz- 
tion might be tendered to all perſons and that ſuch as te. 
fuled ſhould be in the condition of convict recuſants. By 
the other; the habeas corpus act was ſuſpended till October, 
with relation to perſons taken up by the goverment on ſo— 
ſpicion. The preteader and his adherents were proclaimed 
traitors and rebels, | 

Upon the firſt notice of the French armament in Dunkirk, 
major-general Cadogan repaired to Bruflcls, and concerted 
with Montieur d'Auverquerque the march of the Britiſh tor- 
ces to be ſhipped off for Great-Britain, and how to fuppiy 
their room in their ſeveral garriſons, From Bruflcls he wet 
to Ghent ; and having conterred with general Lumley, de 
governor of that place, and commander in chief of the Britih 
troops, orders were given to ten battalions, one ot the 
guards, two of Orkney's, one of Argyle's, one of Primtoles, 
one of Lalo's, one of Howe's, one of Ingoldeſby's, one or 
North and Grey's, and one of Godfrey's, to hold themſeltes 
in readineſs to march at an hour's warning. This done, 
Cadogan repaircd to Oſtend, to forward the preparations, 
which, by his early directions, were making there tor tte 
embarking of thoſe regiments, as ſoon as there ſhou'd be 
certain advice, that the twelve French battalions, that ee 
to attend the pretender in his expedition were actually 08 
board. On the other hand, the admiralty of Great-Þritui 
fitted out a fleet with ſuch incredible diligence, that (wWäch⸗ 
out diminiſhing the convoy provided for the Liſbon lech 
which conſiſted of twelve Britiſh, and five Dutch men © 
war, under the command of fir John Leake, ) fir Geotge 
Byng and the lord Durſley failed from Deal towards ide 
coaſt of Dunkirk, on the 27th of February, O. S. in de 
morning, with twenty-three Britiſh and three Dutch men © 
war, and one Britiſh fire-ſhip. The ſame day, about 090" 
fir George Byng came to an anchor in Gravelin-pits; 470, 


order to embark himſelf on board a fleet, where every thing has been 5. 
pared for bim, with ſufficient forces to eftabliſh him on the throne, 3. 
thall have been received on his arrival by the faithful people of Scotland. 11 
proclaimed as their true and lawful king. I have thought it fit not te 
tending you this important news, that by your ardour the anon 9! 1 
mothe the church may increaſe in that kingdom, and that God mf en 
him, whilſt the time is favourable. It is now, holy father, your we 
to accempany him by your zeal witt#our holy benedictions, Which 4 

for myſelt; and I remain, holy father, your moſt loving fon. 


[1 
P 11 
Verſailles, March 9, 1708. Lov 
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e 
umedlately after, went into a ſmall frigate, and failed within 
no miles of Flemiſh Road, from whence he had a ptroſpect 
of the ſhips that lay there; and, the next day, learned from 
\ fiſherman, taken off the ſhore, the number and ſtrength of 
he enemy's ſhips ; and about ten thoufand men were in and 
out Dunkirk, ready to embark; that they expected every 
uu ſeveral ſhips from Breſt ; that that the pretender was 
dome to Gravelin in his way to Dunkirk ; where he arrtived 
gn the gth of March, N. S. in the morning. 

The French who imagined that admiral Leak might by 
dis time have failed for Liſbon, and conſequently that Great- 
pitain was unprovided of ſhipping, were ſo confident of the 
meaſures they had taken, that they publicly boaſted, that 
God alone could diſappoint their deſigns. But ſo great was 
their ſurprize, upon the Britiſh fl-ets appearing off Majdyke, 
that a ſtop was put to the embarkation of their troops, and 
frequent expreſſes were di:patched to Paris for new orders. 
Tue count de Fourbin, who commanded the cnemy's Iqua— 
tron, having repreſented to the French King, thar he might 
indeed get out of Dunkirk harbour, and perhaps land the 
oops; but that he could not anſwer for his majeſty!s 
thip's*; that Monarch, who was fully determined on this 
expedition, ſent him poſitive orders to reimbark his troops, 
and to put to ſea with the firſt fair wind. In the mean time, 
the enemy gave out, that their diſembarking of the troops at 
Dunkirk was upon account of the pretender's being indil- 

ſed with the meaſles, attended with an ague ; but, as ſoon 
xs the French King's laſt orders came, that pretence va- 
piſhed ; the prince was ſaid to be perfectly recovered ; and 
count Fourbin having, on the 14th of March, N.S. received 
advice from Boulogne, that the Britiſh fleet, being forced 
from their ſtation by high winds, was ſeen off that place, 
ficering, on the 12th for the Downs, they began at two in 
the afternoon, to reimbark their forces. The wind turning 
fair for them on the 17th of March, N. S. they took that 
opportunity, and failed at four in the afternoon from the 
rad of Dunkirk ; but, the wind changing about ten at 
night, they were obliged to come to an anchor in Newport- 
pits; where they continued till the 19th, at ten in the even- 
ing, when, the wind changing, they ſet fail again, ſteering 
C their courle for Scotland. On the other hand the fleet un- 
det the command of fir George Byng, which came back into 


mae Downs the 2-13th of March, and was fince reinforced to 
"the number of above forty men of war'of the line ot battle, 
VN b:fides frigates and fire-thijs, ſet ſail again the 6-17th on 
<a ſignal given by one of the ſcouts, who obſerved fix ſhips 
„ode weltward, ſuppoſed to be the Breſt ſquadron, on the 
co „roth, at ten in the morning, fir George Byng, who was 
„bea between Dunkirk and Calais, received an intelligence 
A by an Oitend ſhip ſeor out by major-general Cadogan, of the 


ling of the Dunkirk ſquadron from Newport-pits : Upon 
| which he called a council of war, and according to the teſo— 
ation taken in it, ſailed immediately in purſuit of the enemy; 


having firſt made a detachment of a ſtrong ſquadron, under 
tie command of admiral Baker, with inſtructions to convoy 


wy tne troops, that were embarked at Oftend, and to look 
-» Wir the ſhips ſtill remaining in Dunkirk road. 

* In the mean time, the parliament proceeded with great 
. inanimity and vigour in their reſolutions, for the ſupport 
1. 01 tue government againſt the pretender and his adherents. 
. They paſſed a bill to diſcharge the clans of Scotland from 


wy their vaſſalage to their heads, who ſhould take up arms 
„einst the queen. This bill was chicfly owing to major- 
_ gcc Stanhope, and fir David Dalrymple ; but the enemy 
dot landing in Scotland the bill had no eff-&t. On the 10th 

. March, the queen came to the houſe of peers, and made a 
eech to both houſes, importing,“ That ſhe had received ad- 
* wes that morning from Oſtend, that the French fleet ſailed 
bon Dunkirk on Tueſday, at three in the morning, northward, 
oro with the pretender on board: That fir George Byng had no- 
| be bY of it the ſame day at ten, and he being very much ſupe- 
nor to the enemy both in number and ſtrength, her majeſty 
1 made no queſtion but by God's bleſſing, he would ſoon be able 
* 1 give a good account of them. That ſhe had alſo advice, 
1, ten battalions of her troops were embarked at Oſtend 
Rady to fail with their convoy, as there ſhould be occaſion ; 


\ \ Heobſerves in his Memoirs, that he had no opinion of this enterprize, 
A the time I ſtaid at court, ſays he, I made ſeveral attempts to perjuade 
X mmilters to drop an enterprize, which I ſai would be ſo unprofitable: I 
bol 3 ured myſelf with repreſenting the incunveniences of it; I told the 
roipel "Te miniſter again and again, that the beſt we could make of it would be 
ſine! profitable and diſhonourable cruize; that I was thoroughly mortilicd at 
ſo * * bude ee having made choice of me for an expedition, which had all the 
” — being attended with ill ſucceſs : That, it a deſccut was made, the 
oY outand men would ſurely be loſt, and the forces of the kingdom dimi- 
nec m proportion, beſides the ſcandal of giving into a chimerical enter- 
Fee, which ought to be looked upon as a mere dream, The auſwer to all 


Ne. 533 
and that ſhe ſhould continue to take all proper meaſures for 
ditappointing the enemy's defigns.” Hereupon the houſe of 
commons unanimouſly voted the following remarkable ad- 


drels, which was preſented to the queen by the whole 
houſe: 


Moſt gracious ſovercign, 

* WE your majeſty's molt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great-Britain in parliament aflembled, humbly 
wait on your majeſty, to expreſs the great ſenſe we have of 
your grace and tavour, in communicating to us from the 
throne the account of the French king's perſiſling to invade 
your dominions, and to impoſe a pretender upon theſe realms, 
over which your majelty is rightful and lawtul ſovereign. 

** The ſmall number of ſhips and troops, with which this 
project 15 proſecuted, notwithſtanding the great naval force 
your majeſty has fitted out with ſo much expedition, as it 
oupht to be regarded with contempt on the one fide, ſo on 
the other it gives us jult cauſe to believe, that their chief de— 
pendance is upon fome of your ſubjects, whoſe reſtlefs paſ- 
hons and arbitrary principles have, for ſome years, engaged 
them in forming deſigns to undermine and deſtroy the moſt 
happy eſtabliſhment that the government of this iſland was 
ever tounded upon. 

** lhe defence of your majeſty's perſon and government, 
and the tupport of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, are things ſo 
ſacred to us and your people, that, as a demonſtration of our 
unteigned zeal to aſſiſt ana ſupport your majeſty to the ut- 
molt of our power, we do, in the name of the commons of 
Great-Britain, give this aflurance, that whatever charge you 
ſhall be at by augmenting your troops at home, and replacing 
thoſe you have recalled from abroad, or for ſuch other ſer- 
vices, as your majeſty ſhall judge neceſſary upon this extra- 
ordinary occaſion, ſhall be effectually made good. And as 
we humbly recommend it to your majeſty, that the ſevereſt. 
puniſhments may be inflicted upon ſuch as ſhall aſſiſt in ſo 
unnatural a defign, as that of betraying your majeſty and 
their country ; ſo we doubt not but you will give ſuitable en- 
couragement to all thoſe, who ſhall ſhew their fidelity, by 
oppoſing the invader and his accomplices in Scotland, or 
wherever the deſcent ſhall be. 

* Your majeſty wants no incitement to a ſteady proſecu— 
tion of the war, in which you are engaged for the common 
cauſe; yet permit us to take this opportunity to entreat your 
majeſty, that this enterprize may no ways divert your con— 
ſtant vigour, that all the world may fee, that both your ma- 
jeſty and your people are determined to {upport your allies 
in all parts, whatever attempts are made at home, 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

© There can be nothing ſo dangerous or fatal to the ſafety 
of your royal perſon, and the ſecurity of the prefent happy 
eſtabliſhment, as thote perſons, who endeavour to create di- 
v.fions and animoſities among your faithful ſubjects, or by 
any artful methods lefien the juſt eſteem your majeſty has for 
thoſe, who have ſo eminently, and in ſo diſtinguiſhing a 
manner, commanded your armies, and managed your trea- 
ſure, to the honour and glory of your majeſty abroad, and 
the entire ſatisfaction of your people at home. We there- 
fore humbly beg leave to beſeech your majeſty to diſcoun- 
tenance all ſuch perſons and defigns in the moſt remarkable 
manner,” 

The queen's anſwer to this addreſs was: 


Gentlemen, 

GIVE you my hearty thanks for this repeated aſſure- 
ance and certain proof of your zcal for me, and for the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion. 

J am glad your thoughts of the war abroad to perfectly 
agree with my firm reſolution upon that ſubject. 

« You may depend, that no apprehenfions (further than 
are reaſonable) ſhall have any influence on my meaſures, 
white the cauſe of religion and liberty, with the good affec- 
tions of my people, are on my fide. 

„think all who endeavour to make diviſions among my 
faithful ſubjects, muſt be mine and the Kingdom's enemies; 


this was, © The loſs of the fix thouſand men gives us no trouble; the kin 


of England, forſooth, 1o they miſcalled the pretender, muſt he ſatisfied,” 
never could get any thing elſe out of the miniſtty. The night before I ſet out 
for Dunkirk, I went to court to take my leave of the king: Monheur Le 
Count, faid his majeſty, you are ſenſible of the importance of your commil- 
fron, I hope you will diſcharge it like yourſelf,” “ Sir, replied I, your ma- 
jeſty does me a very great honour, but, if you will vouchſate me a moment's 
audience, I have ſeveral things to repreſent to you concerning this commil- 
ſion.“ The king, who had been informed by the miniſter of the objections I 
had made to it all along, only ſaid, * Monſieur Fourbin, I with you a good 
voyage, 77 5 affairs upon my hands, and cannot hear you now.“ 1 

| Ir, 
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and I ſhall never countenance any perſons, who would go 
about to leſſen the juſt eſteem, which I have for thoſe, who 
have done, and continue to do me, the moſt eminent ſer— 
vices.” 

The lords addreſs was as hearty as that of the commons, 
and, among other expreſhons of equal truth and affection, 
they ſaid, 

«© We hope your majeſty will always have a juſt deteſta- 
tion of thoſe perſons, who, at any time, when this helliſh 
attempt was a-foot, and fo near breaking out, were uting 
their endeavours to miſrepreſent the actions of your belt ſub. 
jects, and create jcaloufics in your majeſty of thoſe who had 
always ſerved you moit eminently and faithfully. And we 
beſcech your majeſty not to give to juſt a cauſe of uneaſineſs 
to your people, as to ſuffer any ſuch hereatter to have acceſs 
to your royal perton. 

© We hope for this good effect from ſo unhappy an occa- 
ſion, that the univerlal zeal, which will appear for the pre- 
ſervation of vour majeſty's government and the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, will unite us to one another, and cure our mil- 
takes and miſapprehenfions, which have been ſo indultriouſly 
and maliciouſly improved. But nevertheleſs we moſt humbly 
offer it to your majeſty as our opinion, that your majeſty 
ſhoutd principally depend upon and encourage thoſe, who have 
been ever fince the revolution molt ſteady and firm to the in— 
tereſt of the late king, and of your majeſty during your 
happy reign.” 

Her majeſty's anſwer to this addreſs was in theſe terms: 


My lords, 

« ] AM extremely ſenſible of your zeal and concern for 
the ſafety of my perſon and government, and very well 
pleaſed to find your thoughts agree ſo exactly with mine, that 
no attempt of our enemies againſt us at home ſhould divert us 
from protecuting the war abroad with the greateſt vigour, the 
hopes of which has probably been one of their principal mo- 
tives to lo preſumptuous an undertaking. 

4 As cannot but wiſh there were not the leaſt occaſion of 
diſtinction among my ſubjects; fo I muit always place my 
chief dependance upon thoſe who have given ſuch repeated 
proofs of the greateſt warmth and concern for the ſupport of 
the revolution, ſecurity of my perſon, and of the protettant 
ſucceſſion.“ 


The queen, being much alarmed with the danger of this 
invaſion, faw with what talſhoods ſhe had been abuled by 
thoſe, who pretendet to afture her there was not now a Jaco- 
bite in the nation. For this reafon ſhe was obſerved to make 
a remarkable variation in her tile. She had never in any 
ſpecch mentioned the revolution, or thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in it. And many of thoſe, who made a confidereble 
figure about her, ſtudied, though againſt all ſenſe and rea- 
jon, to diſtinguiſh her title from the revolution, on which it 
was plainly founded, and on nothing elſe. But in this an- 
ſwer and another ſpeech the named the revolution twice, and 
ſaid, ſhe would look on thoſe concerned in it as the ſureſt to 
her intereſts. She alſo fixed a new deſignation on the pre- 
tended prince of Wales, and called him the pretender (par- 
ticularly in her ſpccch at the cloſe of this ſeſſion) and he 
was ſo called in a new ſet of addteſſes, which, upon this oc- 
caſion, were mace to the queen. 

Beſides the ten Engliſh battalions, which Cadogan had em- 
barked at Oftend, and which, failing from thence the 28th 
of March, N. S. under the convoy of admiral Baker, arrived 
three days after at Tinmouth, the firſt and ſecond troop of 
life-guards, a ſquadron of horſe grenadiers, the duke of 
Northumberland's regiment of horte-guards, the dragoons 
of Eſſex and Carpenter, a detachment of fixteen men out of 
each company of the firſt and ſecond regiments of foot-guards, 


4 Mr. de Gace (who commanded the land forces, and was for this unſue- 
ceſsful ſervice made a. marſhal of France by the title of marſhal de Matignon ) 
gave alſo an account of the invation to Mr. de Chamillard in a letter dated at 
Dunkirk in April: I had the honour to acquaint you with our embarkation 
at Dunkirk the 17th pait; and you ſhall ice by the following journal what has 
happened ſince tilt our return. 

The 17th, at four in the afternoon, the chevalier de Fourbin ſet ſail with 
the fleet; but, about ten in the evening, the wind proving contrary, we were 
obliged to caſt anchor in the Downs on Newport, where we were detained 
the 18th and 19th. "The Proteus, on board of which were four hundred 
landmen; the Guerrier and the Barentine, with two hundred men each, 
were obliged, by the high winds, to put back into Dunkirk, The ſame day, 
the 1gth, at ten in the evening, the wind having chopped about, we ſet fail 
again; and, having purſued our courſe the 2oth, 21ſt, and 22d with a ſtrong 
' gale, we made the Frith of Edinburgh the 23d in the morning, and in the 
evening caſt anchor at the mouth of it, The 24th in the morning, as we made 
ready to enter the Frith, we diſcovered a great number of ſlips, which we 
ſoon found to be the enemy's ſquadron to the number of twenty-eight fail, 

vhom we judged to be the ſame, that had appeared off Dunkirk ; whereupon 
. *onſieur. de Fourbin reſolved to bear off by the favour of a land breeze, 


. 


making a complete battalion, and ſeveral regiments of «,,, Sr 
were ordered to march towards Scotland, whither the eat 1 kderin 
Leven, commander in chief of the forces in that Part d portan 
Great-Britain, and governor of Edinburgh caſtle, went of fgned 
betimes, to provide tor the ſecurity of that important forte — 
and to make all the neceffary diſpoſitions to baffle any z. night 
tempts, which the enemy could make on that fide. Sever Sev 
regiments, in the ſouth parts of Ireland, were at the fan, with! 
time commanded towards the north of that kingdom, rod their 1 
whence, if occaſion had required, they might, with eil at ſea, 
have been tranſported into Scotland. But all the Precautions flled 1 
by land proved wholly unneceflary, by the difappointment x thoula 
the enemy's defign at ſea, of which fir George Byng gives u were 2 
account in two letters of the 13th and 15th of March, f had la 
— Cu, tom a 
on board the Medway ; the firſt whereof is as follows: Ae. chiefly 
cording to the opinion we had framed, when we left the ſta. mittan 
tion off Dunkirk, it has proved, that the enemy was defigned have | 
tor Edinburgh. Ibis morning we faw the French fle:t i; been 
the mouth ot the Frith, oft of which place we anchored the could 
lalt night, and ſent a boat a-ſhore to the ifle of May, frgn diſpol 
whence we had an account, that the French came to aq . France 
chor yeſterday in the afternoon. They ſent one ſhip up in Thc 
Leith road, which had a flag at the maintop-maſt head. Tes Byng 
report it, a blue one; but we are rather ot opinion, that it j; bis thi 
the ſtandard. The people of the iſland fay, that, by the majeſt. 
time that ſhip could get up before the town, they heard fe. an ace 
veral guns fire, which were in the manner of a ſalute, The ſhips, 
ſhip, that went up yeſterday, came down this morning, and when | 
is now within two leagues of vs. She appears to be a ſhip of laid be 
ſixty guns, but has now no flag on board. We ſay this the th 
morning, when they weighed, a flag at the main top. maſt lord hi 
head, on board of one of their ſhips. They ſtand from us, forth | 
and we after them, with all the ſail we can.” condui 
The ſecond letter, dated from Leith road, was as follows: vent th 
& We chaſed the enemy to northward of Buccanels, ſome Son 
times with realonable hopes of coming up with them, The ſolutto 
Dover and Ludlow-Caſtle, being the only clean-failing ſhips or let]; 
we had, they were the ür, which came up with patt of the dom v 
nemy's ſquadron, paſling by ſome of the ſmaller, to engage crime 
ſome of the larger ſhips, and ſtop them till they could be and th 
receie ved. They attacked two or three of their ſhips, of the 
among which was the Saliſbury: They did not part with deman 
them, till more of our ſhips arrived, but worked their ſhips the ru 
in a handſome manner, to cut them off from the ret of clotely 
the fleet; but in the darkneſs of the night they all got ſpeedy 
out of fight, except the Saliſbury who falling in amongſt ſurer f 
our head-moſt ſhips, the Leopard entered men on board would 
her. We are informed by the officers, who were taken, their | 
that there were twelve battalions on board their ſquadron, the ſat 
commanded by Count de Gace, a marſhal of France. The of mo 
pretended prince of Wales, lord Middleton, lord Perth, the dukes 
Mac-Donals, Trevanions, and ſeveral other officers and gen- other 
tlemen, were on board the Mars, in which alſo was Monlieur in tue 
Fourbin, who commanded the ſquadron. The number ar condit 
ſtrength of their ſhips are very near the account we lately re among 
ceived from Dunkirk ; nor were they joined by the Brefl men provec 
of war. And they further aſſure us, that the ſhips, our out- nity ; 
ſcouts ſaw off Calais, were privateers, and their prizes, going alarme 
into Dunkirk. The morning after this chaſe we ſaw but Who | 
eighteen of the enemy's ſhips, as far as we could percche they c 
them from the maſt-head, in the eaſt north-ealt of us. Has their ! 
ing no proſpect of coming up with them, we lay off and 0 bad ev 
Buccaneſs all day yeſterday, to gather our ſhips togetbet; Richai 
and this day, it blowing hard at north-eaſt with a great 1% 
judging the enemy could not ſeize the ſhore to make any &. . 4 
tempt, we bore up for this place; which was thought mos NY 
reaſonable ; not only to ſecure, but to give countenance aq and Boy 
ſpirit to her majeſty's faithful ſubjecis, and diſcourage thode BN ſteer 
= . . 4 » Worm © 
that could have thoughts of being our enemics ©.” es 
; "a time to 
which very luckily carried ns from the enemy. They purſued uspretty ch which v. 
all that day, the 24th, and, four of the belt ſailors being come up wn that ſlic 
ſternmoſt ſhips, the enemy's foremoſt ſhip attacked, at four in the feln a of pe 
the Auguſt, with whom they exchanged fome guns for ſome tune; _ ing of F 
which the Englith bore down upon the Saliſbury, which was more a-iteil, This 
endeavourcd to put her between themſelves, and another Engliſh ſup, W. ſhore, t 
was coming up to her. The fight between theſe two ſhips, and joe oe bb guge 
on both ſides, laſted till night; during which time the Salifbury mace a ge to, and 
fire with their ſmall arms. * hazards 
Our fleet being diſperſed, and the enemy near us, Monſieur de Foun ourbin 
ſteered falſe during the night, which had a good effect ; for the next ©)» " milton, 
25th, we found ourſelves with twenty fail at a conhderable diſtance fon 5 king of 
enemy; whereupon I diſcourſed with Monſieur de Fourbin, to know Oh to returi 
whether, having miſſed our landing in the Frith of Edinburgh, wems 6 tie calm 
A it in another place? He propoſed to me Invernets, which is a © Loc 
remate part in the north of a and we went immediately to r p of the 8 
it to the king of England, who entertained the motion with joy, and toi 4 ſoon as 
We ought to concert together the meaſures, that were to be taken, ® the uſt 
would purſue our reſolutions,” Tie men; b 
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sir George Byrg having loſt fight of the French, and con- 
gdering, that the Frith was the ſtation of the greateſt im- 

rtance, as well as ſafety, and was the place where they de- 
toned to land, put in there, till he could hear what courſe the 
French ſteered, who were not heard of in England till a fort- 
night after. Three ot their thips landed near the mouth of 
Spey, only to refreth themſelves ; for, the ſhips being fo filled 
with landmen, there was a great want of water. At laſt all 
their ſhips got ſat- into Dunkirk, The landmen either died 
at ſea, or were ſo ill, that all the hoſpitals in Dunkirk were 
filed with them. It was reckoned, that they loſt above four 
thouſand men in this unaccountable expedition; for they 
were above a month toſſed in a very tempeſtuous ſea. If they 
had landed, it might have had an ill effect on our affairs, 
chiefly with relation to all paper credit; and if by this the re- 
mittances had been ſtopped, in ſo critical a ſeaſon, that might 
have had fatal conſequences abroad; for, if the nation had 
been put into ſuch diſorder at home, that foreign princes 
could no more reckon on its aſſiſtance, they might have been 
diſpoſed to hearken to the propoſitions, which the king of 
France would then probably have made to them, 

The houſe of commons, upon a ſuggeſtion, that fir George 
Byng might have deſtroyed the whole Dunkirk ſquadron, if 
tis ſhips had been clean, reſolved to preſent an addreſs to her 
majeſty, ** That the would be pleaſed to give directions, that 
an account might be laid before the houſe of the number of 
ſhips, which went in the expedition with fir George Byng, 
when the lame were cleaned :** Which account having been 
nid before the houſe, and examined, it was refolved, ** That 
the thanks of this houſe be given to his royal highnels, the 
lord high-admiral, for his great care in ſo expeditioutly ſetting 
forth ſo great a number of ſhips, whereby the fleet, under the 
conduct of fir George Byng, was enabled fo happily to pre- 
vent the intended invaſion.” Which was accordingly done. 

Some days before, the commons came to an unanimous re- 
ſolution, ** That whoever defignedty endeavoured to deſtroy 
or leflen the public credit, etpecially at a time, when the King- 
dom was threatened with an invaſion, was guilty of an high 
crime and miſdemeanor, and was an enemy to her majeſty, 
and the kingdom.“ And indeed, the moſt dangerous effect 
of the enemy's intended invaſion, was the occaſioning great 
demand upon the Bank of England; which viſibly tending to 
the ruin of its credit, with which that of the exchequer was 
cloſely connected, the miniſtry thought proper to apply a 
ſpeedy remedy to that evil. In order to that, the lord-trea- 
ſurer ſignified to the directors of the bank, that her majeſty 
would allow, for {ix months, an intereſt of fix per cent. upon 
their bills, which before were only three per cent. And, at 
the ſame time, his lordſhip offered them a conſiderable ſum 
of money; as did alſo ſcveral other peers, particularly the 
dukes of Marlborough, Newcaſtle, and Somerſet. On the 
other hand, the directors of the bank having reſolved to call 
mtwenty per cent. upon their capital ſtock, they were in a 
condition to anſwer the demands of the moſt 4mportunate, 
among whom were reckoned, firſt, the diſaffected, who im- 
proved that conjecture to diſtreſs the government with impu- 
bity; ſecondly, the timorous uſurers, who were unreaſonably 
alarmed at the intended invaſion ; and laſtly, the gold-ſmiths, 
Who having, in great meaſure loſt the advantageous trade, 
they carried on with the money, that private perſons lodged in 
their hands, before the eſtabliſhment of the Bank of England, 
tad ever fince endeavoured to ruin its credit. One of theſe, fir 
Richard Hoare, was ſo concerned at his being reflected on, 


The buſineſs was now to get pilots to conduct us thither, and give us the 
nece lary notices, But there being none in our iquadron, that was acquainted 
vun that port, Monticur de Fourbin detached a frigate with the Sieuis Caron 
aud Bouyn, to fetch ſome from rhe cape of Buccaneis, All that day, the 25th, 
We teered with a pretty favourable wind towards the north of Scotland ; but, 
wont eleven at night, there aroſe a ſtrong contrary wind, which having conti— 
med the next day with violence, Monkeur de Fourbin told me, it was high 
une to acquaint the king with the inconveniencies of purſuing our courſe, 
wich were the inevitable diſperhon of our fleet; the danger, which the ſhips, 
that ſhould be ſeparated, would be in, either of falling into the enemy's hands, 
A Of perillung on the coaſt, it they were driven thither; and even the want- 
ng of provitons, 

The impoſſibility the Sicurs Caron and Bouyn found of approaching the 

oe, by reaſon. ot the ſtormy weather, and conſequently of bringing pilots 
b guide us; the uneaſineſs and dangers of landing in a port we were ſtrangers 
tO, and where the enemy might come up again with us, together with other 
iards and ditliculties, having been repreſented to the king by Monlicur de 
ourbin in the preſetice of the duke of Perth, my lord Middleton, Mr. Ha- 
milton, my lord Galmoy, and Mefſicurs de Beaubornois and d' Andrezel, the 
ing of England, with the unanimous advice of all thoſe gentlemen, reſolved 
return to Dunkirk, where we could not arrive before this day, by reaſon of 
tie calms and contrary winds, 

* Lockhart, in his Memoirs (p. 342, &c.) has given us a large account 
% the grounds, on which the ſuccels of this undertaking was founded. As 

on as the union took place, two commiſſions were appointed for mammging 
ie euſtoms and excile of Scotland, being partly Englifh, and partly Scotl- 
men; but, at the func time, vaſt numbers of Jurveyois, collectors, aud 


as having contributed towards the run upon the bank, that 
he was very ſolicitovs to vindicate himfclt as to that particu- 
lar. But it was obſerved, to the honour of the French, Dutch 
and Jewiſh merchants, that they were ſo far fiom calling in 
the money they had in the bank, that, on the contrary, they 
carried more into tt, to ſupport its credit, 

Thus the intended invaſion was totally defeated, without 
its having the leaſt ill ett ct on the affairs of Great-Britain, 
though the court of France had been fo ſecure of ſucceſs, 
that their King wrote a circular letter to his miniſters in Rome, 
Switzerland, Geneva, and other neutral places, directing them 
to declare in his name, * That he had been long of opinion, 
that the aſſiſting the king, ot England to poſleſs the throne 
of bis anceilors would be tor the general goo hof all Europe. 
That he believed, that a peace would be the conſequence 
of its ſucceſs: And that this princes's ſubjects would eſteem 
themſelves equally happy, in contributing to re-eſtabliſh him 
in the place of his predeceflors, and in being themſelves 
delivered from thoſe continual impoſitions, wherewith 
they were overwhelmed, to maintain a war altogether foreign 
to them. That, as the Scots had yet more reaſon than the 
Engliſh to be diffatisfied with the preſent government of 
England, it appeared to him a convenient opportunity to 
reſtore to that nation their law ful ſovereign, and to enable the 
prince to deliver it from the opprellion it bad ſuffered fince 
the revolution, which happened under the late King of Fng- 
land, James the ſecond. That theſe were the reaſons, which 
had determined him to equip a {quadron of his ſhips at Dun— 
Kirk, and to furniſh the King of England with a conſiderable 
number of his troops, to accompany him to Scotland, to [up- 
port thoſe his faithful ſubj-Ets, who ſhould declare for him. 
That he [the pretended King of England] left Verſailles the 


7th of March, N. S. to go to Dunkirk, in order to embark, 


and get, with all expedition, to Scotland. That his inten— 
tion was not to enter the Kingdom by right of conqueſt, but 
to oblige them to receive him as legal poſſeſſor of it. That 
he would behave himſelf in like manner with reſpect to all 
his other dominions, that ſhould pay the obedience they owed 
him; and his ſubjects would only be diſtinguiſhed according 
to the zeal and afl-ction they ſhewed for him, without exa- 
mining what religion they profeſſed, in which he left them to 
their entire liberty.“ The French king concluded, “ That 
he had no thoughts of enlarging his power, by aſſiſting to 
re-eſtabliſh this prince: That it was ſutlicient, that he did an 
act of juſtice, in vindicating the honour of crowned heads, 
highly affronted in the perſon of the late king, his father; 
and his wiſhes would be entirely accompliſhed, it (by God's 
bleſſing on his endeavours) the ſucceſs became the means of 
procuring a laſting peace, ſo neceſſary to all Europe.“ 

When theſe miniſters received this circular letter, they 
had likewiſe advice ſent them, which they publiſhed both 
at Rome, Venice, and in Swiflerland, that the French had, 
before this expedition was undertaken, ſent over ſome 
ſhips with arms and ammunition to Scotland : And that there 
was already an army on toot there, that had proclaimed this 
pretended prince, king, It was ſomewhat extraordinary to 
ſce ſuch eminent falſhoods publiſhed all Europe over: They 
alſo athrmed, that hoſtages were ſent from Scotland to Paris, 
to ſecure the obſerving the engagements, they had entered 
into; though all this was fiction and contrivance *, 

The ſeſſion of parliament was cloſed the 1ft of April, ſoon 
after def-ating the deſign of the invaſion. The queen made 
the following ſpeech to both houles : 


other officers, being ſent down from England, and executing the new laws 
with all rigour, were ſo grievous to the people, that men of all ranks and per- 
ſualtions reſented the loſs of the ſovereiguty, and were caſily perſuaded by the 
pretender's friends, That nothing but the reſtoration of the royal tamily by 
the means of Scotſmen could reſtore them to their rights.“ Nor were many 
of the nobility and gentry lets defirous to fee the pretender amongſt them; 
and therefore had, for ſome time paſt, prefled his coming over, as the luckieſt 
opportunity for reſtoring him, and advancing the intereſt of France, by giving 
a diverſion to the Engliſh. Upon the repeated mitances of the court of St. 
Germain's, and the ill ſucceſs of the French arms in 1706, the French king 
began to reliſh the propoſal, and ſeemed in earneſt to do fomething tor the 
prictender ; but, before he proceeded any tarther, he tent over colonel Hookes 
to get intelligence, and treat with the Scots, It was the opinion of many, 
that Hookes was pitched upon by the court of Frauce, as one, who would 
follow their directions, and aſſerted, That he ſhewed more concern to raile a 
civil war (which was what the French king chiefly wanted) than to promote 
the pretender's fervice and intereſt. However that was, it is certain, he ra- 


ther widened than made up the diviſion he found among the Scots Jacobites, | 


which was occaſioned, by a miſunderſtanding between the dukes of Hamilton 
and Athol. Hamilton claimed merit upon account of his paſt actions, his 


intereſt, and qualifications ; and Athol valued himſelf on the intereſt he 


had got of late with the north-country gentry, and the great numbers of 
men he could raiſe. Many, being diſguſted with the duke of Hamilton 
for his equivocal behaviour in the laſt Scots parliament, mclined to think, 
that the duke of Athol would ventme further tor the pretender ; which, 
as it piqued the one, fo it elevated the other; and this jarring went fo 
far, that ſome of the duke of Athol's partizans railed openly at the * 
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536 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


My lords and gentlemen, 

& I cannot conclude this ſeſſion, without acknowledging 
the wiſe and ſpeedy proviſions, which you have made for 
the public ſecurity, 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

I am alſo to thank you in particular, for the large and 
timely ſupplies, which you have provided for the effectual 
proſecution of the war. I aſſure you, they ſhall be carefully 
and punctually applied to the uſes for which they are ap- 
pointed, 


of Hamilton, and pretended to do all themſelves. Others, again, reflecting 
on the duke of Athol's conduct on ſeveral occaſions, were atraid he was not 
firm, but acted rather from a defire of revenging himſelf of the courtiers, 
who had flighted him, than a true principle of loyalty to the pretender ; 
and, conſidering that he was by no means qualified to be the head of a party, 
thought he was not to be humoured ſo far, as to diſguſt the duke of Hamil- 
ton. For, though the latter's cautious behaviour in concerting meaſures was 
not approved, yet the Jacobites being perſuaded of his entire affection to their 
cauſe, and convinced, at the ſame time, that he was abſolutely neceſſary to be 
with the pretender, by reaſon of his intereſt, courage, and conduct, and par- 
ticularly his dexterity in managing the different parties; upon all theſe 
conſiderations they thought he was to be reſpected, and adviſed with; and 
therefore recommended him to the earl of Middleton, who, agreeing with 
them, repreſented him to the pretender, as the fitteſt perſon to ſerve him in 
Scotland. But the duke of Perth, who entirely differed from the earl of 
Middleton, ſoon cloſed with the duke of Athol ; and, having more intereſt 
with the prieſts and Roman catholics than the earl of Middleton, prevailed 
ſo far with the court of France, or at leaſt with Hookes, that Hookes, upon 
his arrival in Scotland, in the beginning of March 1507, made his chief ap- 
plication to, and concerted meaſures with his correſpondent, the duke of 
Athol. Beſides his credentials from the pretender and French king, em- 
powering him to treat with the people of Scotland, in order to bring about 
the king's reſtoration, and to recover the nation's {overeignty, and ancient 
privileges; colonel Hookes produced a paper, contaming teveral queries 
drawn by the marquis de Torcy, relating to the number of men, that could 
be raiſed in Scotland ; the conveniences for ſubliſting and quartering troops, 
and carrying on a war; and the number of forces, ſums of money, and quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition, neceflary to be ſent from France. A di- 
ſtinct anſwer being made to each query, containing a tull account of the 
ſtate of affairs, particularly the inclination of the people to venture all for the 
pretender's ſervice, and earneſtly entreating him to come over as foon as poſ- 
ſible ; that paper was ſigned by the 
Duke of Athol, 
Lord Drummond, 
Earl of Errol, 
Earl of Strathmore, 
Viſcount of Stormount, Drummond ot Logic, 
Lord John Drummond, Ogilvy of Boyne, 
and others, and it was then delivered to colonel Hookes, who carried it 
to France in May 1507. It is to be obſerved, that he had brought over 
letters from the pretender to the duke of Hamilton, and the eail of XMari— 
ſchal, but before he tranſmitted thote letters to them, he had 1o cloſely at- 
tached himſelf to the duke of Athol, and made ſuch advances in. the treaty, 
that the duke of Hamilton and earl Mariſchal highly reſented their being thus 
diſregarded, and did not think fit to fend their anſwers by Hookes, but chute 
another hand to communicate their thoughts to the carl of Middleton. 
Herenpon Hookes ſent them impertinent threatening letters; and when he 
arrived in France, fluſhed with the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, hie triumphed over the 
earl of Middleton, whom, and his friends in Scotland, he accuſcd of backward- 
nels to ſerve the pretender, Before he embarked for France, he had afſured 
the Jacobites that their king would be with them by the month of Auguſt 
following; but hetore that time came, notice was fent to Scotland, that 
the the attempt could not be made ſo ſoon, There being afterwards little 
appearance of its being executed, people began to ſuſpeét, that the French 
king's affairs being ſomewhat retrieved by the battle of Almanza, he reſerved 
the defign in favour of the pretender to another occaſion ; which ſurmite 
proceeded from a well-grounded jealouſy, that the court of France regard- 
ed him no farther, than they thought him ſublervient to their own in— 
tereſt and private views, Ot this opinion was the duke of Hamilton, who 
having waited till the end of January 2707-8, without ſeeing any effect of 
the French king's promiſes, and his affairs requiring his preſence in England, 
he ſet out from Kenriel with his duchels and tamily towards Lancaſter. 
The third day he was on his journey, an expreſs from captain Straton 
informed him, that he had certain advice, that the pretender would 
proceed on his expedition before the middle of March; whereupon 
the duke ſecmed extremely perplexed what to do; but after ſome 
conſideration, he reſolved to proceed on his journey as a maſk to cover his 
real defign ; and in the mean time directed Mr, Lockhart of Carnwarth, 
who had accompanied him ſo far, inſtantly to repair to the ſhire of Lanerk 
to raiſe their friends and lead them to Dumfries, where he promiſed to meet 
him and where he was ture to be joined with a great number of horſe and 
toot, Beſides the good diſpoſitions and ſolemn aflurances of the pretender's 
friends, the cout of France had reaſon to expect ſucceſs in Scotland; 
for the regular troops there did not excced two thouſand five hundred men, 
moſt of whom were diſaffected and ready to join the pretender : The garri- 
ſons being unprovided with warlike ſtores, muſt have yielded at the firſt 
ſummons : A good part of the equivalent money being in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, would have helped to catry on the war: And a fleet of Dutch ſhip's 
had ſome time before run a-ground on the coaſt of Angus, in which was a 
vaſt quantities of ammunition, beſides cannon and finall arms, and a great 
ſum of money which the Jacobites of that country would have ſecured. So 
that all things ſeemed to concur to give ſucceſs to the attempt upon Scot- 
land, As ſoon as the French fleet was ready to ſail, the pretender diſpatched 
Mr. Charles Fleming, brother to the earl of Wigton, to acquaint his friends 
in Scotland therewith ; and with him he ſent ſeveral copies of a paper con- 
taining inſtructions to his party how they were to behave, particularly de- 
firing them not to ſtir till they were ſure he was landed; and that then they 
ſhould ſecure all the money, horſes, arms and proviſions, that were in the 
hands of ſuch as were not well affected to him, and even their perſons if 
poſſible ; and Mr. Fleming was to provide pilots to meet him at the mouth 
of the Frith of Forth, and guide his fleet up the ſame, being reſolved to 
land on the ſouth- ide thereof, at or about Dunbar, 
Mr. Fleming arriving at Slains, the earl of Errol immediately ſent him 
to Perthſhire, where he communicated his inſtructions to ſuch as he thought 


proper. The carl of Errol likewiſe ſent Mr, George, a ſkipper in Aber- 


Lord Nairne, 
Fatheringhame of Powrie, 
Lyon ot Auchterhouſe, 
Graham of Fintree, 


* 


My lords and gentlemen, 

6 rake theſe (eſpecially at this juncture) to be ſuch 4. 
deniable proofs of your zeal and affection to my ſervice, 4 
muſt convince every body of your doing me the juſtice to he. 
lieve, that all which is dear to you, is perfectly ſafe under 
my government; and muſt be irrecoverably loſt, if ever th, 
deſigns of a popiſh pretender, bred up in the principles d 
the moſt arbitrary government, ſhould rake place. 

I am ſatisfied, that very falſe repreſentations of the try 
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inclinations and intereſts of my people muſt have been nude rs 
deen to be ready to go from Fifeneſs with Mr. Malcolm of Grange, 1, ” And 
pilot the pretender up the Frith; and farther deſired him to go over the turn ind 
water to Edinburgh, to advertiſe captam Straton and Mr. Lockhag ace in 

of Carnwarth of Mr. Fleming's arrival and inſtrustions. The apper— | athers 
ance of the French fleet in the Frith, as it wonderfully elated the iht — 

of the Jacobitcs, ſo it ſtruck no ſmall terror into the well- affected. How. yy fOWAl 
ever the magiſtrates and corporations of the city of Edinburgh ſhe yires tre 


ſuch zeal and readineſs to aſſiſt the government, and ſuch care and diligence t they, 
were uſed in obſerving and ſecuring ſuſpected pertons, that, by this means, ; 


together with the ſpeedy march of tome Engliſh forces northwards, and fr p 4 s 
George Byng's continuing in Leith-Road, till certain news came of the Pres oattidute 
tendet's return to Dunki k, the peace of Scotland was happily preterree, mgdom 
Mr. Lockhart, from whom this account is extracted, obſerves, p. 375, tha <:ons, 
the reatons alledged by the marſhal de Matignon; in his letter to Mounlicu  enſu, 
Chamillard, for not landing in the north or welt of Scotland, were frivoluy;, _ 
And yet, ſays he, conſider the want of reſolution and firmneſs, that has d Then ! 
late appeared in the French councils ; and it is not improbable, that havin d, two. 
miſſed ot the firit aim of landing in the Frith, and being afraid of the Euch ere iſſue 
flect's falling upon them, they might be at a ſtand and deſpair of fuccccc AP 
ing, But is it not ſtrange they ſhould have undertaken juch an expe! Th 
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tion, and not reflected upon, and been provided with orders for all a g all th 
cidents, that might happen? And was it jo extraordinary a thing; that they ouſe in 

could not foreſee, that the Engliſh fleet which was then at ſea, might hae uſe, by 
endeavoured to prevent the landing in the Frith; and yet on ſuch an eme:- Hh, 


. ” | 4 5 rote 
gency leave all to the admirals own diſpoſal ? But fince as I mentioned be- * ** f 
tore, the king was 1o preſſing to have landed in the north, I am apt to beliete preat- DOrL 


Fourbin had jecret orders from his maſter, which he did not communicate t9 iy of 
the king. And therefore I cannot altogether condemn thoſe who ate of dg. otros 
nion, that the French king did never deſign the king ſhould land; for being 3 0 
tully perſuaded and ſatisſied, that the Scots were zealoutly beut to rite in 30 


arms, he might think that upon his fleets arrival on the coaſt, they would bemMV'sS, 
have appeared; and having once ſet the iſland by the ears together, and ne of u 
kindled a civil war, he might ſpare his men aud money, and reſerve the king in a ſettle 
his power to ſerve him on another occation. Elſe, tay they, why did he 1 M 
fend ſuch a number of forces, as was capitulated ? For the treaters demended ingers, 
fix or teven thouſand, and others ten thouſand ; which was promiſed, and yet pe nation 


they were but betwixt four and five thouſand, and thote none of the belt; nei 
ther was the ſum of money, nor quantity of arms, and other warlike ſtores, ner 
ſo great as was demanded and agreed to. And fince he had been at fo muck 


oſt part, 
eloully 


charge in equipping this expedition, and made ſuch a noiſe of it all the world Four d 
over, why did they not land in the north or weit, where they could meet with nffin, 1 
no oppolution ? It is true, indeed, the ſouth- ſide of the Frith was the place ad- liddleto! 
viled and moſt proper (though other places both in the north and west, had rancis V 
been ſpoke of too) becauſe the north-country were ſecure againſt any 2: 4 
tempts, and well inclined to ſerve the king, and the landing on the forth tide 

of the Frith, gained them Edinburgh, and opened a communication bet ixt : Towarc 
the north and the ſouth, and the welt of Scotland and north of England. Mnburgh, 
But ſure the difference betwixt weſt, ſouth and north, was not fo great, s, it dave ; 
any one failed, the whole deſign was fruſtrated. But not to infiſt further on the nch, the 
French king's ſecret deſigns (which are all myſteries to us) this is ceriz'n, duke of 
that, had the Freach managed their affairs right, they might have landed cven order to | 
iu the Frith; for, hud they failed their courſe directly from Newport-pitz, the duk 
they might have reached it a day ſooner than they did; but, in place thereo!, a s t 
thou they knew the Engliſh fleet was in queſt of them, and that Englind ce made 
and all the world knew of theit deſigu, they ſtood out fo far to the north don and 
leas, for fear, as they ſince alledged, of alarming England, that the firit kc OL Abet 
ſight, they had of Scotland was near thirty miles to the north of Aberdecn; Fuce, lieu 
and ſo though they had the ſtart by near a day of ſir George Byng, vet be *. 
arrived in the Frith in a few hours after them; and one of their ſhips, vita umnond 
proved leaky, and was obliged to return to Dunkirk, and remained there mitted | 
two days after they failed, reached the Frith ſeveral hours before them. And Tio Net 


if it was true, as I have been informed, that the French king's orders to Ard 
Fourbin were, that, provided he could land on any place en the fouth & wuürgh, 
the Frith, rather than loſe the opportunity, he allowed him to deſtroy bis ſu p My 
and join his ſeamen to the land forces; why did they drop their anchors © i of 
the mouth of the Frith, and loſe half a day and a whole night? For, had he Fenton 
ſailed on, he might have reached the windings in the head of the Frith, be 1. — 
fore the Engliſſi fleet could have come up to the Frith, and lam ſome time cu. ol Mu 
cealed from them, who, he ſaw, knew not where the French were, but 0% iy F 
ped their anchors. But ſuppoſing the Engliſh had diſcovered them, 1X a : 0 
day they would at leaſt have got ſo many hours ſailing of them, that betvre * va 
they could have come up, their great ſhips might have unloaded, and dhe e 8 
leſler ones run into creeks and ſhallow places (which abound there, where "8 = 2 
the Engliſh big ſhips could not have come at them, Laſtly, it was unecht. | , it, fo 
able in them to come from Dunkirk, where were abundance of Scots 129% # * ain, 
who would have been glad of the occaſion, and not bring a pilot, who Ki" Ke 
the coaſt, with them; the loſs of which they found, when they arrived there, ur t w. 
and were obliged to take in ſome fiſhermen for that purpoſe oft ot Montrote. nal 6 [ 
I know ſome have attributed their landing to the duke of Perth, whole bent kin e 
they ſay, tailed him when it came to the puſh. But, for my part, I cannot we br £ 
conceive how his opinion or inſtruction could have that weight in the cs, "gry, 

1 } in. 1 : be eu at, the 
naging a matter of ſuch importance. Again, it has been ſaid, that tie he dis. 
Maritchal omitted to anſwer the ſignal of a ſhip which was ſent by 38185, | 


. > 1 d . . „ te 't ty be 
ment to the coaſt near his houſe, to learn intelligence from him of the t tad g 
, 


of atfairs. It is true indeed, his lordſhip failed on his part; but can op br denz 
thought that the vigorous execution of the project could ſtop on ſo ſigat * led. 
; board ned. I 


diſappointment ? Beſides, Mr. Malcolm of Grange did actually go 01 0 Ie week, 
ſhip, which, I told yon, came atter the French out of Dunkirk, and 05 rdingls 
in the Frith before the fleet, and informed them of all that was nere Inc Wy 
But to leave theſe ſpeculations with this animadverſion, that the F _ Ipertines 
might have landed, it they had pleaſec or managed their affairs ligt! 7 tt Scot 
that time muſt diſcover the true reaſon of their not landing, of which, al * ; 

bye, none of the court of St. Germains, though often wrote to on tut 


> 8 . . 5 4 . . Mn, anc \ 
ject, will give any return, which makes it the more mytterious, 
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; ſome of my ſubjects, who have given encouragement to 
i; deſperate attempt; fince, without ſomething of that na- 
e, it ſeetns very little conſiſting with the uſual precaution 
our enemies, to hazard the expence of ſo vain and ill- 
waded an undertaking. However, it is certain, we muſt 
all inexcuſable, it we do not take warning from this at- 
pt, to complete what may be neceſſaty for our ſecurity at 
me, and the diſcouraging the like for the future; to which, 
„God's blefhng, nothing ſhall be wanting on my part. 

« And to the fame end I muſt recommend ro you, at your 
urn into your counties, to uſe your utmoſt care and dili- 
ce in putting the laws in execution againſt papiſts, and 
Il others diſaffected to my government, and in making then 
iy towards the public taxes, to the full of what the law re- 
ies from them; nothing being more reaſonable, than 
Ii they, who, by their principles and practices, encourage 
# not actually foment) ſuch diſturbances, ſhould doubly 
tribute to the charge of quieting them, and ſecuring the 
ngdom's peace; and ſhould know themſelves, on all fuck 
c:fons, to be reſponſible for the many inconveniences that 
uy enſue.” 

Then the parliament was prorogued to the 13th of April; 
d, two days after, was diffolved by proclamation, and writs 
xe iſſued out for the elections of a new partizm-nt. On 
e 26th of April, a proclamation was publithed, command- 
zall the peers of North Britain to aſfemble at Holy-rood 
aſe in Edinburgh, the 17tn of June, to nominate and 
wſe, by open election, the ſixteen peers, who were to fit 
rote in the houſe of peers in the enſuing parhament of 
d--at-Britain, purſuant to the twenty-ſecond article of the 
ity of union; and accordingly the dukes of Ham hon, 
bntroſs, and Roxburgh ; the marquis of Lothian; and the 
s of Orkney, Crawford, Rothes, Leven, Mar, Loudoun, 
Femvs, Roſeberry, Glaſgow, Northeſk, Scaticld, and lay ; 
ne of whom were juſtly ſulpected of diſaffection to rhe pre- 
nt ſettlement. But in England, the juſt fears and vitible 
ngers, to which the attempt of the invaſion had expoſed 
be nation, had fo good an effect, that the elections, for the 
oft part, fell on men well-afteCted to the government, and 
zlouſly ſet againſt the pretender. 

Four days after the diſſolution of the parliament, Edward 
tin, late lord Griffin, John lord Clermount, and Charles 
liddleton, two ſons of the earl of Middleton, and colonel 
ancis Wauchope, who had been taken on board the Saliſ- 


Towards the end of April 1708, the chier ftate-prifoners in the caſtle of 
inburgh, viz. the marquis of Huntley, the earls ot Errol, Seaforth, and 
Ithidale ; the lords viſcounts Stormount and Killyth, the lord Drum- 
ond, the lord Nairn, and James Murray (the two laſt named brothers to 
* duke of Athol) fir George Maxwell, and others, ſet out from thence, 
order to be brought up to London, guarded by a party of dragoons. As 
the duke of Hamilton, who on the roth of April, arrived at Weſtminſter 
a ts ducheſs, attended only by one of her majeſty's meſſengers, his 
ce made ſuch large profeſſions of his loyalty and attection to her mazeſty*s 
don and government, that he was ſoon atter diſcharged ; as was allo the 
ot Aberdeen, the lord Balmerino, the bithop of Edinburgh, fir Walter 
Fice, lieutenaut-colonel Balfour, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, Dugal Stewart, 
ler ta the lord Bute, and ſome others. On the 7th of June, the lord 
mmnond, fir George Maxwell, and Robert Murray of Painay were 
umitted priſoners to the tower of London; and the lairds of Cardeen and 
to Newgate, by warrants, from the lords of her majeſty's privy-council, 
e next day the following priſoners were brought up to London from 
wurgh, the duke of Gordon, Vitcount Kenmure, Fotheringham of 
wie, Lyon of Auchterhouſe, lord James Murray, Robinſon of Strowan, 
don of Touch, Stuart of Starachio, Macdonald of Keppock, Edmitton 
| Newton, Laird of Keppendarvie, Gordon of Gallachy, and Stuart of 
Mee; as were, on the 13th of that month, the carl of Marilchal, the 
mn of Murray, the earl of Traquair, the lord Belhaven, the lord Sin- 
b ür John Macleane, the laird Lochiel, the laird of Appin, major- 
ical Buchan, and Mr. Cambel of Glenderowick. Theſe priloners 
"mg teverally been examined by the lords of the privy-council, ſuch 
Fal whom there was no particular information, were admitted to bail; 
Ach lavour extended to molt of them, but the lord Belhaven did not long 
n, for on the 21ſt of June he died of an inſtanmation or mortification 
W Yam, and in him expired the warmeſt oppoſer of the union of the two 
ou. 
But It will be proper to hear what Mr. Lockhart, in his Memoirs, p. 382, 
* this ſubject. The caſtles of Stirling aud Edinburgh, ſays he, 
the priſons in Edinburgh, were crammed full of nobility and gentry. 
ut, no doubt, the government expected to have had proof enough to 
= brought ſeveral of them to puniſhment ; but, failing, blefled be God, 
_, the next uſe they made of them was to advance their politics; for no 
wer did any perſon, who was not of their party, pretend to ſtand a candt- 
io be choſen a parliament-man at the elections, which were to be next 
mmer, but he was clapped up in priſon, or threatened with it, if he did 
. (elit; and by theſe means they carried, generally ſpeaking, whom they 
ec. But to return to the pritoners, after they had been in cuſtody for 
© veeks, orders came from London to ſend them up thither, which was 
© gly done, being divided in three claſſes, and ſent up three ſeveral 
bo, 5 in triumph under a ſtrong guard, and expoled to the raillery and 
\ er 0 the Englith mob. And now it appeared to what a RO 
tains a id brought her hogs, her nobility and gentry being led in 
bn em one end of the iſland to the other, merely on account of ſuſpi- 
Whilit this was a 


and vr ö 
5 N without any accuſation or proof againſt them. V 
nd p "He duke of Hamilton, being hkewiſe brought up priſoner to London, 
ung the advantage of the diſcords between the treaturer and the whigs, 


"UK up with the latter, aud prevailed with them to obtain, not only his, 
umb. 46, 
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bury, were brought up to London; and, having been exs- 
mined by a committee of the privy-council, were committed 
priſoners to the Tower for high-treaſon, by warrant of the 
earl of Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate; and, two days after, 
the following Iriſh othcers, taken alſo on board the ſame 
ſhip, were, tor the ſame crime, committed to Newgate : 
Edward Fitzgerald, Oliver Bourk, Daniel Baily, Stephen 
Connor, Conſtance Kiefe, Michael Pendergaſt, Edmund 
Fitzgerald, Teague Macmahon, Cleary, —— Fitzmorris, 
O Sullivan, Maccarty, Fannon, De- 
novan, Hymes, and Anthony Stanburker. Several 
perlons were likewiſe ſeized in Scotland, and ſent up to 
London f. 

B. tore fir George Byng failed from Leith-road to the 
Downs, he was viſited by fir Patrick Johnſon, repreſentative 
in the late parliament for the city of Edinburgh, in the 
name of the magiſtracy of that city ; and preſented with an 
inſtrument, whereby he was made a citizen of Edinburgh, 
incloſed in a gold box, and accompanied with a letter from 
fir Samuel Meldrum, Jord provoſt of that city, wherein he 
deſired the admiral to accept ot it, as a mark of their high 
reſpect to him, who had been the happy inſtrument of ſo ſea- 
ſonable a deliverance to this ifland,. for which his memory 
would be honoured in future ages.” Not many days after fir 
George Byng arrived at court, and was received, both by the 
queen, and her royal confort, with thoſe marks of favour, 
which his late eminent ſervices had deſerved. All this while, 
the miniſters of ſeveral foreign princes and ſtates had audi- 
ences of the queen and prince, to congratulate the diſappoint— 
ment of the pretender's defign on North-Britain; but, on the 
7th of April, ſignior Cornaro, ambaflador from the repub- 
lic of Venice, was forbid the court, upon account of fome 
diſreſpect ſhewn by the cuttom-houſe officers of Venice to 
the Gondola, and two boatmen of the earl of Mancheſter, 
the Britiſh ambatladors, Bur this matter was afterwards ac- 
commodated to the queen's entire ſatisfaction h. 

During the teffion of parliament, on the 18th of February, 
dicd a very eminent member of it, fir Edward Seymour, at 
his ſeat at Maiden-Bradley in Wiltſhire. Nobility of deſcent, 
eminency of parts, great popularity, and a leading influence 
in the houſe of commons, were the diſtinguiſhing circum- 
ſtances of his life. Wacther they were attended with real 
virtue and merit, cannot be deemed an improper enquiry 
ſince without theſe, outward appearances are infignificant and 


but all the other prifoners liberation (excepting the Stirlingſhire gentlemen, 
who were ſent home again to undergo their trial, upon their linding bail-to 
appear againſt a ce: tam day (which was like iſe foon remitted) and engaged 
to join with them (the whigs) and their friends in Scotland, viz. the Squa - 
drone, in the election of the peers tor the parliament of Great-Britain ; which 
having accordingly done, ſeveral of the court-pirtty were thrown out. This 
certainly was one of the niceſt ſteps the duke of Hamilton ever made; and, 
had he not bit upan this favourable juncture, and managed it with great ad- 
dreſs, I am atraid fome heads had paid for it; at beſt, they had undergone a 
long confinement ; ſo that to his grace alone the thanks for that deliverance 
was owing,” 

? That earl gives the following account of this affair, in a letter to the 
carl of Sunderland from Venice, March zo, 1708, printed in Mr, Cole's 
Memoirs of Attairs of State, p. 519, which letter begins thus: * I write un- 
der all the concern imaginable, being ſenſible, that the atfront they have done 
me here is of the higheſt nature, as you will ſce by my memorial; and, un- 
leſs it is repaired in the moſt public manner, it will reflect extremely on the 
honour of the queen and the whole nation. This has been occaſioned by the 
roguery and villainy of one B 4 merchant, fon to Mr. B in the city, 
who inveigled and perſuaded two of my boatmen to go on board a ſhip, and 
and load from it ſome cloth, which is prohibited here, It is well known, that 
the boat of an ambaſſador is ſo ſacred, that it is not to be viſited or topped on 
any account whatſoever, though there was a priſoner of ſtate in it. This 
made B conclude, that his cloth was ſecure, though my honour and re- 
putation mult have ſuffered ; for it could not but be known here, though this 
had not happened.“ The circumſtances of the aftront are thus related in the 
earl of Mancheſter's Memorial, pieſented on the 2gta of March 1708: On 
Monday laſt my gondola, with two of my boatmen, drefled in my ordinary 
and well-known livery, was attacked in coming from Malamocco by the oth- 
cers of this moſt ſerene republic, armed with fire-arms and ſteel weapons. 
Theſe officers entered the boat by main force; and, after having done what 
they thought fit, they ſutfered the gondola to row away.“ 

„ The carl of Mancheſter, in a letter to the earl of Sunderland from Ve- 
nice, July 6, 1708, printed in Cole's Memoirs, p. 540, obſerves, © that the 
ſenate of Venice had conſented to reſtore the cloth in the manner the carl had 
defired ; to condemn the men into the gallies; and, in hen of the pillory, to 
bring them at the hour of juſtice from the priſon through the place of St. 
Mak into the galley, and the chief of them to have a paper prefixed to him, 
denoting their crime and puniſhment, &c.“ The concluſion of this affair will 
appear from the following paſſage of the earl of Manche ſter's letter to the earl 
of Sunderland from Venice, September 7, 1708 : I can now acquaint your 
lordſhip, that yeſterday the men were brought through the place of St. Mark 
to the galley. The chief of them had a paper on bis breaſt and back with 
the inicription, as it was agreed on. There were great numbers of people. 
This day they delivered the cloth to my boat, in the place, where they took 
it, I tent it immediately to the four hoſpitals, ſo all is paſſed to our entire ſa- 
tis faction, and much to the honour of the queen; and 1 have the good fortune 
to have the approbation of all people here in this affair. As ſoon as the men 
have made their ſubmiſſion, I intend to go to the college to get them releaſed, 
One of the men being lame of the gout, he was carried in a chair, which made 
it more remarkable. They were eleven iu all,” 
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offenſive. In the reign of king Charles II. he laboured with 
uncommon diligence to promote the meaſures of the court, 
for the deſtruction of civil and religious liberty; and was 
neither afraid nor aſhamed of any fort of management. His 
contemptuous and brutal behaviour towards the houſe of com- 
mons, while he was in the chair, was aſtoniſhing and icarce 
credible. He acted there as the marſhal of the court, and“ 
agreeably to his inſtructions from thence, allowed the houte 
a long or ſhort day for buſineſs. He ſeemed to affect to be 
remembered by a ſeries of words and actions, full of indig- 
pity and inlolence ; nor did he eſcape the public reproaches 
of many members for the licentiouſneſs of his morals, which 
they declared to be a diſgrace to the ſtation, which. he bore 
in their houſe. In order to bring him under proper diſci— 
pline and correction, the next houſe of commons choſe him 
their ſpeaker; but his royal maſter, to preſerve him from 
diſgrace and vexation, retuſed his approbation in an unutual 
manner. His concurrence in the revolution, and directing 
the aſſociation, are to be aſcribed to a reſentment of what he 
eſteemed ill ulage under king James. Jo the eſtabliſhment, 
caſe, and ſucceſs of king William's government, no one ever 
gave ſtronger proofs of an utter averſion. When that king 
had full evidence of his treaſonable practices, ſuch was his 
majeſty's gencrous regard to his firſt appearances, that he 
gave him his choice of taking a place or his trial. Though 
he had often proſeſſed a contempt for the maſter and the ſer— 
vice, prudence and guilt difpoſed him to a place. His con- 
duct in this ſituation was a very ungrateful return for the fa— 
vour, which he had received. In purſuance of his counſels 
carly and ſeaſonable remedies were neglected ; every thing 
was to wait the attention of parliament, Thus the coin was 
reduced to a ruinous ſtate, which proved the occaſion of in- 
finite miſchict to affairs both at home and abroad. Whilſt 
he declaimed againſt and proſecuted real or 1maginary cor- 
ruptions in others, he was a conſtant and molt able practi- 
tioner this way. Rival companies and rival projectors ſuc— 
c<l>tully employed the {ure method of procuring his protcc- 
tion, Foreign powers were very ſenſible of the certain way of 
uring to themtelves fo tionifcant and daring an advocate. 
Much of this kind was ſuſpected, and many things well 


known ; yet with an amazing ſufliciency he continued to ſup— 
i 3 ͤö;ẽ˙nſ¹Vts 8 mT K . 
port his authority and influence. The regards of his party 
90 ſecured by his 11 3 © ot. > a 1 " 3 * "IEEE Re 
were lecured by his unwearied lincere hatred of king William. 


Ia this reign, he, who in a former had betrayed and trampled 


on the privileges of a houſe of commons, commenced the 
patron and enlarger of its rights, 


His higheſt pretenſions to public ſpirit and public virtue 
were owing to oppoſite motives. His zeal in the impeach- 
ment of the earl ot Clarendon, was not the effect of oflences 
ſuggeſted in the articles, but flowed from a defire of recom- 

eee er,, Ro 3 ' 1 * 
mending himſelf to a corrupt court. Malevolence had been 
long working there, on the account of that carl's having 
Joined with the carl of Southampton, in preventing profule , 
and deſtructive lettlements of parliament, The proſecution 
of lord Sommers arole from that lord's ability and fidelity in 
the {ervice of his prince and the public; for neither fir Ed— 
ward's obligation nor inclination would have urged him to 
purſue a real enemy of France. After he had been the terror 
of his enemies; and lived amongſt his friends with a havghty 
ſuperiority, a mean wretch hurricd him out of the world, its 
moſt imperious diſturber. When infirmities had confined 
him to his chair, his houſe was deſerted by the ſervants on 
the account of ſome new diverſions; and, in the mean time 
an old female beggar of the maddiſh tribe happened to wan- 
acr into the apartments, Finding the great man thus alone, 
the reproached him for all his cruelty and oppreſſions, threat- 
ened, terrified, and handled him in a manner, the effects of 
which ſoon put an end to a life, through the whole courſe of 
which he ſcemed equally infenfible ot crimes and puniſh— 
ments, 

Henry Withers, Cornelius Wood, Charles Roſs, Daniel Harvey, lord 
Raby, earl of Eflex, cal of Arran, —— Maine, William Seymour, Hut- 
ton Compton, Robert Echlyn, marquis of Lothim, and —— Tidcomb, 
were declared licutcnant-gencrals; fir William Douglaſs, lord Montjov, earl 
of Crawford, Richard Gorges, Nicholas Sankey, Henry Holt, William 
Cadogan, Thomas Meredyth, Francis Palmes, James Stanhope, lord Shan— 
non, lord Chailemount, and the duke of Northumberland, major-generals ; 
Luke Lillingiton, fir Thomas Smith, John Liveſay, Edward Braddock, 
Gilbert Priunroſe, Roger Elliot, William Evans, Thomas Pearce, Joſeph 
Wightman, and John Newton, brigadiers. 

* Conſiſting of, 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
William, lord Cowper, lord-chancellor of Great-Britain, 
Sidney, carl of Godolphin, lord high-treaſurer, 
Thomas, earl of Pembroke, lord: preſident, 
ohn, duke of Newcaſtle, lord-privy-ſeal, 
William, duke of Devonſhire, lord-ſteward, 
James, duke of Ormond, 
Henry, marquis of Kent, lord chamberlain, 


UATION OF RAPI Nt 


The removal of Mr. ſecretary Harley having occ-5,.., 
ſome other vacancies, Robert Walpole, a gentleman of g 
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parts and maſterly eloquence, was, in Mr. St. Joh: ton, office! 
made ſecretary of war; and the place of ſecretary to the c Th 
rines, which had been likewiſe held by Mr. St. John Ne. led, 2 
given to Mr. Jofiah Burchet. Some time after, the du ment 
delivered to the earl of Choimondley the ſtaff of Coin ptrolie the 2 
of her houſhold; and, about the middle of April, i 3 ing, 
jeity made a promotion of general officers, by which the en ron, 
Rivers was advanced to the poſt of general of the horſe! the fa 
Some time before, orders and commiſſions were deljye:.y was C 
for new raiſing the regiments of Montzoy, Gorges, Alon EP t- 6 
Mordaunt, Wade, Maccartney, and lord Mark Kerr, which prom 
ſuffered moſt at the battle of Almanza ; and their officer: great. 
vho were priſoners in France, were ſupplied by others their 
About the ſame time, the ear] of Wemys and fir John Late eſpec 
were added to the lord bigh admiral's council. On the +. of B. 
of April, her majeſty nominated Dr. William Fleetwoes | mand 
the biſhopric of St. Aſaph, vacant by the death of Dr. Z. and t 
veridge, and fir William Giffard was appointed governot g Im 
Greenwich hoſpital ; and Hugh Boſcowen warden of the ft. ſerve 
naries. of B. 
The Scotch privy- council being diſſolved by virtue of n. ſacce 
late act, entitled, An act for rendering the union of the to, any © 
kingdoms more entire and complete, the queen, on the 1-:\ Ine 
of May, appointed the firſt privy council of Great- Britain“. the d 
On the 15th of May, the lord Gritiin, one of the priſon; mg r 
taken on board the Saliſbury, being attainted by outlawry for proce 
high-treaſon, committed in the reign of king William, un once 
brought to the bar of the qucen's-bench, and, after reading The: 
of the outlawry, being aſked, what he had to ſay, why en For, 
ution ſhould not be awarded againſt him? He ſaid, in hi Nine: 
defence, “ That he was neither in arms, nor in council with [:2ets 
the enemy; but was forced by the French court upon the ex- they 
pedition entirely againſt his judgment and inclination, not- Or 
withſtanding he had expreſſed his diſlike of it, as a raſh and Neat 
fooliſn attempt;“ adding, “* That he threw himfclf at the oro: 


queen's feet for mercy, and hoped the favour of the court,” 
His defence being judged entirely foreign to the ovtlawry 
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upon which he was brought to the bar, the court made a 
rule for his execution, as is uſual in fuch cafes : But thous! 
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the queen was prevailed with to ſign the warrant for ſentence mY 
to paſs upon him, a reprieve, however, for a fortnight, was —_ 
ſent the night before to the Tower; and that, expiring the ye 
laſt day of june, was then renewed, and afterwards continved * 
from month to month, till he died a natural death in the . 
Tower, about two years after. bred 
On the 2oth of May, Meinhard, duke of Schomberg, . | 
\ . . . . , „ #1 
and John Smith, late ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, who, þ. 
N | . . 9 by > 
about this time, was conſtituted under-treaſurer, and chans we 1 
cellor of the exchequer, in the room of Mr. ſecretary Boyle, prec 
were {worn of the privy-council, as was the duke of Somers be 
ſet the week after; and, towards the latter end of the (am? of 2 
month, the duke of Queenſberry was made a peer of Greats Aa 
Britain by the title of Baron of Rippon, and marquis of he. ioo 
verley in the county of York, and duke of Dover in ths man! 
- - Fi tie 
county af Kent. Þ 1 
An act had paſſed the laſt ſeſſion for the better ſecurity to we 
. | . 1 Luc 
our trade by cruizers and convoys, and for the encouraging | 
- 8 ; * 1 TEST ha Eno 
privatcers, particularly in the Weſt-Indies and Soutn-iet 5 
715 „ 35 
They were to have all they could take, entirely to them 1 
q 4 i * - 3 ka £3'Y yy 
ſelves; the fame encouragement was alſo given to the ca; | 55 
. . . . . . . a> £1 WU 
tains of the queen's ſhips, with this difference, that the ca 0 
tains of the privateers were to divide their captures, agcore ” 
- - N ih * 4 
ing to agreements made among themſelves, but the diſtribu % 
tion of prizes taken by men of war was left to the queen. A . 
proclamation was therefore publiſhed at this time in Maſs ** 
ordering the prizes to be divided into eight ſhares. +” "uk 
® ® 17 vf! 4 C5) {1 
captain was to have three eighths, unleſs he had a fupet 285 
officer, in which caſe the admiral or commodore was to Hase Yet 
} 
James, carl of Derby, wy * 
"Thomas, carl of Stamford, 0 
Charles earl of Sunderland, prinoipal ſecretary of ſtates Met! 
Charles Bodvile, earl of Radnor = 
" , Ieng 
Chirles, carl of Berkely, N 
Francis, earl of Bradford, . 
Hugh, earl of Cholmondley, 8e 
Henry, lord biſhop of London, vate 
William, lord Dartmouth, and 
Henry Boyle, principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
Thomas Coke, vice-chamberlain, 
Sir John Trevor, maſter of the rolls, 10 z 
Sir Thomas Trevor, lord \Fict-jultice, » ih 
Sir Charles Hedges, "196g 
James Vernon, gre 
John Howe, X eg 
Thomas Erle, a her Mui a p 
At the ſame time John Povey, Edward Southwell, and Chriſtopne! * a, 


grave were ſworn clerks of the council. Hers 
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due of the three. The commiſſion officers and maſter were 
to have one eighth, the warrant officers one, and the petty 
officers another, and the ſailors the other two. 

The ſtorm, which threatened Great Britain, being diſpel- 
Jed, and the neceſlary meaſures for the ſecui Ity of the govern- 
ment taken, the duke of Marlborough ſet out from London 
the 29th of March, and, having reached Margate that even- 
ing, embarked there, and the next day, at two in the after- 
ron, came in fight of the coaſt of Holland, and arrived late 
the ame night at the Hague, where prince Eugene of Savoy 
was come, two days before, to meet him. 

1708. The advantages gained by the French, the laſt year, 
prompted them to entertain ſeveral projects, and to make ill 
reater efforts io recover their former {uperiority. And indeed 
their forces this year ſeemed to be more numerous than ever, 
eſpecially in the Netherlands, where it was belicvcd the clector 
of Bavaria and the duke de Vendoſme would have again com- 
manded. But an unexpected alteration was ſuddenly made, 
and the French king declared the duke of Burgundy genera- 
jihmo of his forces, appointing the duke de Vendoſme to 
ſetre under him; and he was to be accompanied by the duke 
of Berry. The pretender (who was returned from his un- 
ſucceſstul expedition to Scotland) went with them, without 
any other character than that of the chevalier de St. George 
The clector of Bavaria was to command on the Rhine, with 
the duke of Berwick under him, the marſhil de Villeroy be- 


YN 


ing recalled, and appointed-to command in Pauphine. Thele 
proceedings of the French king ſurprized every one; but he 
conceived great hopes from theſe alterations of his generals. 
The credit with relation to money was fill very low in France. 
For, after many methods taken for railing the credit of the 
mint-bills, they were ſtill at a diſcount of torty per cent. No 
ſlzets carne this year from the Weſt Indics, and therefore 
they could not be ſupplied from thence. 


* * 


On the I 2th of April, N. S. in the evening, there was a 
gteat conference between prince Eugene, the duke of Marl- 


urs, and 
1 


borough, the deputirs of the ſtates for private afl. 
penſionary Hleinſius, in the chamber of 'Triers, the uſual 
ce of conferences in tho ſtates apartment; which was 
piicped upon to avoid the trauble of the ceremonial ; for 
otherwiſe it muſt have been at the duke of Mariborovph's, as 
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noau dor eXtra ordinary; whereas DIC Lugene had no 
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character, his credentials importing only, that his Imperial 
11 — 3 AT 8 of : 
majeity-had tent his firit counſellor, pretident of the council 


and gens ra! tenant ince Fi 5 
ot war, and gensral-licutenant, Prince Iugene, to concert 


. Wi . Wes | 1 i 5 

me operations ot the campaign, in whom the ſtates were de— 
5 , * j * ”», - 
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tied a i an ent! eeeaonnetgete. As lof Nas hey were en- 
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tered the room, the duke of Marlbo 
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the Hates GQEePUTes placed themtelves, uithout oblerving any 
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Preceuency among 
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took prince Fugene 
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of tne emperor's forces in Naples, Lombardy, and Piedmont, 
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ot thoſe deſigned for Spain and having mentioned the 
troops which his Imperial majeſty intended to employ in Ger- 
many, he gave, in very modeſt terms, his oben opinion of 
me operations of the next campaign, both-on the Upper 
Rhine and the Low Countries ; concluding, that he had in- 
Wuctions from his Imperial majcfty to uſe his endeavours to 
gage the queen of Great Britain and the ſtates general to 
prove the {ſcheme he had propoſed, and to fecond, on their 
parts, his Imperial majcily's efforts, both to reduce the ex- 
orbitant power of France, and to reſtore his brother King 
Charles III. to the whole monarchy of Spain.” 
Alter prince Eugene had ended his ſpeech, the duke of 
Sar Dorough acquainted the aflembly with the inſtructions 
be had reecived from the Queen his miſtreſs in relation to 
e buſineſs before them; nnd laſt mention was made of a 
leparate army to be commanded by prince Eugene. This 
contetence, which laſted above an hour, was but a kind of 
Pe:minary ; for the deputics ofthe ſtates were not empower— 
eto make any anſwer, either to prince Eugenc's, or the duke 
01 Marlborough's propolals, but only (according to the uſual 
methads obſerved by that republic) to receive them, and to 
port the ſame to their high mightineſſes; which they did 
en the 16th. 

Several other conferences were held, though more pri— 
ately, between the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, 
and the deputics of the flates; the reſult of which was (as 
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\ Here the duke was honoured with a letter from the queen, dated May 6, 
"Me OT of which, as the cuchets os Marlborough oblerves in the Ac 
degree of . he onduct, p. 285.7 her maſeſty leemeg {till to why of pn 
tired that d addy Mr. La * e . ae * ny op eee 0 
open her af + importunities trom the whige, that | ow no I Its ” 
that fl. Re tec heart lo frecly and fully as ſhe intende« : Ic gocs on to Tay, 
rel: te e wu ot his opinion, thinking it neither tor her honour nor in- 

iake ſteps (meaning the firit fteps) towards a peace, us the duke had 
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it afterwards appeared) That moſt of the Imperialiſts em- 
ployed the year before on the Upper Rhine, with the Saxons 
and Ficlhans in the pav of Great-Britain and Holland and 
= . b . 85 2 ny bes furniſh, * con- 
ide 5 portal majetty's reſtoring him to the pol- 
leluon of the Upper Palatinate, with the bictogatives enjoyed 
by his ancefiors, ſhould march into the Netherlands to act 
there, under prince Eugenc, in concert with the Britiſh and 
Dutch forces, commanded in chief by the duke of Martbo— 
rough, and under him, by veldt-narthal Auverqutique. 
Whether prince Eugene, who took Hanover in his wav to 
the Hague, then communicated this ſcheme to the electot of 
that name, a 
meaſures to | 


1 


nd found him averſe to it, or propoſed other 
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tournt Ur that PI:NCce Lug, ne and the duke Ot NMarlbo- 
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ran ſhould now both wait on that Prince, in GI ler to ob- 
tam his concurrence to the reſolutions taken at the Iuguec, 
any engage him to return to command the army on the 
Upper Rhine. | 

Ihe duke of Marlborough intended to have 
England betore the opening ot the campa!gt ; but princ 
ELugene was very earneſt with him to. meet kimwat Ha: 


| 1 novel 
and the ſtates having reprelented to the queen of Greats 


Britain the necellity of his preſence on that fide, and how 
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uUncetftain the wInas might make his tin ay rerun, the ba- 


lon being fo far advanced, he refulved ; 
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arrived the 22d at Dullc! rp, and, having ended his buſi— 
neſs. the next dave with the eleskter Palatine and . 
ded go 4 445 Min the ELETTOT Tal ine, and lent an ex- 
x 1 5 * - * 1 * 1 111 — S 38 ns 1 
Drei 10 \ inna, DUTLUC 1 NS journey towards 1 lanover. 
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1he duke Ol Narl! Orouga met him the 20th, too (3: man 
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for their being accommodated at his own palace. Their 
conferences were continued the three following days, the 
2 6 
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Count de Recnteren allilting on tne part of tac ſtates- general. 
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I navy inet with om diliiculties at tit, hien were re. Moved 
5 
by the dexttous ant prudent management of prince Eugene 
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though he was ſenſible, that, by this ſcheme for m King. 
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therlands, vet it was indultlrioutly given out, that he was to 
act with a 1CNAara Oy ON the Nloſclle, which obliged 
the enemy to lend a conficerible number of. forces that way 
under the command ot the duke of Berwick. 

Ga the 29th of April N. S. prince Eugene ſet out for 
J.ciplic, to confer with king Avgputtus,. who was come. thi- 
ther on purpole, two days before, from Drelden. On the 
prince's arrival he finiſhed his n-gociations in a tew hours, 
and purſved his journey the next day to Vienna. The 
duke of Marlborough made no long ſtay after prince 
Evgene at Hanover; for he ſet out hom thence the day 
after, and arrived the 3d of May at the Hagve, where 
he cemmunicated to the ſtates-gencral the refult of the 
conferences held at Hanover; and having concerted witl 
their bigh mightineſtes further meafures for opening: 
campaign he went to Ghent, where having reviewed the 
Britiſh forces, he proceeded to Bruſtels l. The duke 1 
ving conferred. with veldt-marſhal d'Auverquerque, wh 
notwithſtanding his infirm flate of heal | 
gorous mind, and ſcemed reſolved to die, ke a heroin tne 
ficld, gave orders to the troops to march to Andernach 
near Bruftcls, where the Dutch, Pruſiizns, and Hlanoverians, 
began to form the army the 234 of May, N. 8. The 26th 
they marched to Billingen, where the duke of Marlborough, 
took up his quarters in the abbey of that name; and the 


1 
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veldt-marſhal d'Auverquerque, fixed his at Hall, a little 


been preſſed to do abroad; and affures him, that, whatever inſinuations her 
enemies. might make to the contrary, ſhe would never give her conſent to a 
peace, but upon ſafe and honourable terms. She begs the duke to be fo. juſt 
to her, as not to let the miſrepretentations made of her have any weight with 
him; adding, that it wonld be a greater trouble to her than could be ex- 
prefied ; and concludes with thete words; I cannot end without begging you 
to be very carctul of yourſc!t, there being nobody, Iam ture, that prays more 
hearuly than her, who will ye and die moſt tincerely yours, &c.“ 
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town which lay in the front of a little town, which lay in 
the front of the firſt line. The Br:tith forces repaired to his 
camp l:kewrſe with all poſſible expedition, as did alſo a con- 
fiderable body of troops in the ſervice of the ſtates-general 
from their reſpective garriſons in Flanders: And, laſt of all, 
the field-deputy, of their high mtghtinefſes arrived there, 
who bchaved themſelves this campaign with fo much pru- 
dence and reſolution, that they contributed very much to 
the ſuccels of it, 

Upon notice of theſe motions, the duke de Vendoſme aſ- 
ſembled his army, on the 25th of May, between Mons and 
St. Ghiftflain, and took up his head quarters at St. Simpro- 
nien, from whence he i21a-ched the next day to Soignies, poſt- 
ing bis tight at Naiſt, ud his left at Canchie Notre Dame, 
within three leagues of the confederate camp. He was 
joined the ſame day by the duke of Burgundy, who had tne 
chief (at leaſt titular) command of the army, together with 
the duke of Berry, his brother, and the pretender, 

On the 29th of May, the confederat» army, which conſiſted 
of a hundred and eighty ſquadrons of horſe, and a hundred and 
twelve battalions, made a motion from Bellinghen, advancing 
the right to H-rſclingen, the left ro Lembecy, and fixing the 
head quarters at St. Renclle, in hopes of bringing the enemy 
to an eng.gement 3 which, by their bold march to Soignies, 
thev ſcemed rather to ſeek than decline, being ſuperior, at 
leaſt, in number, to the allies; for their army conſiſted of a 
hundred and ninetv-feven ſquadrons, and a hundred and 
twenty-tour battalions. The ſame day the enemy received 
their beavy baggage from Mons, but ſent it back thither 
on the z2(t, which {till gave the confederates hopes they 
ſhould come to an engagement; and thereupon the duke of 
Marlborough ordered the troops to be in readineſs to march 
at an hour's warning. The ſame evening the duke received 
intelligence, that the enemy's heavy baggage, having received 
a counter-order, was retuined to the cimp, and that they 
had foraged for t v days; whence it was reaſonably con- 
cluded, that they would not march the next day, as the de- 
ferters had reported. The duke ot Mariborough, having 
adviſed with the other generals, reſolved to fend the horſe to 
forage the next morning; and they went out, before break of 
day; but they had not been out an hour, betore advice came, 
that the enemy had begun the night before, at ten, to fend 
their heavy baggage to Mons, and decamped without any 
noiſe at eleven, marching towards Nivelle. The toragers 
were immediately rc ed, and, to avoid all loſs of time, the 
infantry marche.' firit of ail about noon from St. Renelle, 
and were followed by the cavalry. About four they formed 
four columns, intending to encamp the right towards Ander- 
lech, and the left to Lake; but upon further notice, that the 
enemy had not encamped at Nivells, but had continued their 
march by Bo.s Signieur Iſaac to Braine la Leu, the duke 
judged, that they could not have any other deſign, than to 
polt tuemſelves on the bank of the Deule, to hinder the al- 
lies from paſſing that river, and to ſcize Louvain 3 being the 
very ſame project, which the duke de Vendoline had formed 
the laſt year, but mitcarried in it. To prevent the enemy, 
there was no other remedy, but to continue marching all 
night; fo that, on the zd of June, in the afternoon, the 
army of the allies. arrived at the camp of Terbank, very 
much fatigued, as well by this long march as by the conti- 
nual rains, which had fallen for four and cwenty hours toge- 
ther. The French, having received intelligence of this ex— 
peditious march of the contederates, did not venture to ad- 
vance farther than Genap, but encamped their right to that 
place, and their left to Braine la Leu. Upon which the 
duke of Marlborough rook up his quarters in the abbey of 
Terbank, and Monteur d'Auverquerque his in the ſuburbs of 


m Ghent is a. wait large city and caſtle, one of the principal of the Low- 
countries, the marquitate of the earldom of Flanders, and territory of Ghent, 
a biſhopric unde the archbiſhop of Mechlin, It was ſurprized by, or rather 
betrayed to the French the beginning of this campaign ; but beftieged and re- 
covered by the duke of Marlborough towards the end of the year. It ſtands 
on the river Scheld and Lys (which divide it into twenty-fix lands) twenty- 
ſeven miles almoſt ſouth-weſt of Antwerp, thirty north-weſt of Bruilcls, 
ninety-four aloft ſouth of Amfterdam, and an hundred and fifty-four norch- 
eaſt of Paris. 

» Bruges is a fair, ſtrong, and noble city of the Low- countries, in the earl- 
dom of Flanders, the head of the territory of Bruges, © biſhopric under the 
archbiſhp of Mechlin. This town made its ſubm:#ivn to the duke of Marl- 
borougu after tne famous battie of Ramillies ; the IF ench ſurprized it, or ra— 
ther hid it betrayed to them the beginning of this campaigu, but abandoned 
it upon the approach of the confederates, towards the end of December, the 
fame year. It ſtands twenty-four miles north-weſt of Ghent, eleven eaſt of 
Oſtend, thirty-four north-eaſt of Dunkirk, and forty welt of Antwerp. Y 

„ Dr. Hare, in his Thankſgiving-fermon before the houſe of commons, on 
Thurſday, February 17, 1708-9, tells us, p. 11. That there was u conſpiracy 
to have all the Netherlands betrayed to the enemy by the inteteſt of that un- 
happy prince, who has ſuffered ſo much in their cauſe, When we ſaw the 
ſonas of France come into the field, we could not but ſuſpect there was ſome- 
thing more than ordinary in agitation, It was not enough to think they came 
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Louvain, On the 4th, ſeveral bridges were laid on the Dey. 
between Havre and Louvain, and, on the 5th, almoſt the 
whole confederate army foraged in the neighbourhood of 
their camp. The 6th being appointed by the duke 23 
a day of thankſgiving for the paſt ſucceſſes of the ar, 
of the allies, and to implore a bleſſing upon the present 
campaign, it was religiouſly obſerved throughout the whole 
army. 

The enemy continuing quiet in their camp, the duke gf 
Marlborough took that opportunity of reviewing his tron; 
which he began to do the ſeventh, and continued for gie 
or nine days following, when he had the ſatisfaCtion to ft. 
that the reſpective bodies were all very complete, the men in 
the moſt excellent order, animated with their former vicorice. 
and eager to engage an enemy, that was deſpicable in their 
eyes. In this camp it was, that the electoral prince of Ha. 
nover (his preſent majeſty king George II.) came to the army 
and was received with greateſt marks of refpe& and diftinc. 
tion by all the general officers. 

It was now plain, that the enemy had no inclination to en. 
gage the contederates. They had indeed in view the rc. 
very of the places they had loſt in the year 1706 ; but it u 
by their uſual method of ſurprize and treachery. Nor wers 
their hopes altogether vain, for the elector of Bavaria, who 
had gained ſome intereſt in the provinces of the Netherland 
among people of all ranks, by his profuſeneſs and popula; be⸗ 
haviour, with the atfiſtance of count de Bergeyck, a perſon 
of great credit, and nd Its activity, and other friends of the 
houſe of Bourbon, eaſily found means to practiſe upon the 
levity and reſtleſs tpirits of the chief inhabitants of the citics 
of Ghent em, Bruges”, and Antwerp, who promiſed to Open 
their gates to the troops of France and Spain, as ſoon they 


_ coula find a tair opportunity“. The truth was, the Dutch 


were ſevere meters, and the Flandrians could not bear it, 
Though the French had laid heavier taxes on them, vet they 
uled them bet; i: all other reſpects. Their bigotry, being 
wrought on by their priefts, diſpoſed them to change their 
maſters. The duke of Marlborough reſolved not to weaken 
his army by niany garriſons; and therefore put none at all into 
Bruges, and a very weak one in the citadcl of Ghent, reckon— 
ing, that there vas no danger, as long as he lay between 
thole ptaces and the French army. The two arn'cs had 
lan about a month looking on one another, ſhitting their 
camps a little, but keeping ſtill in ſafe ground; the confe— 
deraics, for their parts, being in expectation of prince 
Eugenc's taking the field, with an army compoſed of Pruſ— 
ſian and Heſhan troops, ten thouſand Palatines and ſome 
Imperialiſts. The motion of this body wes retarded by ſe— 
veral diticulries about the march of the Palatine forces; of 
which the French getting intelligence, they concluded, that 
the confederates would hardly venture to force them in the 
paſſes and defiles they were pollcfled of, and therefore com- 
manded a detachment to march towards Ghent and Bruges, 
to ſurprize thole towns; which was effected in this manner: 

On the 5th of July, N. S. a party of the enemy's troops 
commanded by the brigadiers la Faille and Paſteur, advanced 
before break of day towards Ghent, and, at the opening 0: 
the gates between five and fix in the morning, halt a dozen 
foot-loldiers, with two or three troopers, who were lent be— 
fore, pretending to be deſerters, were admitted into the town 
by the watch of burghers, who were no more in number 
than themſelves. When they were going to be carried 10 
the main guard, ſome of them pretended a wearineſs, ard 
ſetting themſclves down on the ground, defired ſome brand), 
to delay time; which being brought, they drank with the 
burghers, and, amuſed them with a tory of the march 0: 
the French army, and their own deſertion. Soon after at. 


to learn the art of war in an army, that aims at nothing but ination, 07 © 
give courage to their troops, which their greateſt general had not ven © 
to do, though fetched from Italy on purpoſe, at a time when he at cove 
have been ſpared ; for the event has ſhewn, he brought no more cours 
with him than he left behind him; nor could it be expected, that mer 
preſence ſhould. make a flarved and naked army act with as much Vigo: © 
if they had been warmly clothed and well paid. No, we were fure t 
be ſomething elſe they came for, not to gain any honour in the field, but 
reap the mean glory of ſome ſucceſsful treachery, and fo it proved. A 503) 
we found, had been formed ſome time to ſurprize Antwerp; all was 81 
and every thing within a day or two ripe for execution, when the ou” 
joined the army; but the plot; which was more than they knew, ae 
actually diſcovered ; and this was a deſign of ſuch importance, we ve Fl 
clined to think it was the-whole they aimed at.. But the ſequel ſhewed ue 
treachery was deeper laid; and, while we were waiting the forces rome 
Rhine, another part of it ſucceeded better. Had both taken effect, an of 
dition had our affairs been in? We hw then, it is likely, without à 1 my 
all the fruits of the Ramillies campaign; and the con{equence of Un En 
been, not only putting the war two or three years back; it is More then py 
bable the conſternation it would every where have raiſed, would 8 1 
trightened the allies into an ill peace; or the ſucceſs of the Italian 2 | 
which then could not. have miſcarried, might in another yea have out 
them to it. 
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other {mall party of pretended deſerters came and entertained 


the watch with the like frivolous ſtories, till brigadier la 
le, fülle, who not long before had been bigh-bailiff of that 
the city, and had ſtil] a conſiderable intereſt there, coming in per- 
of (on commanded the burghers, who guarded the pates, to 
a3 hy donn their arms, and admit the French troops. They 
N. began at firſt to make a ſhew of refiflance ; but the pretend- 
* d deſerters, riſing up at once, preſented their bayonets, 
| and topped them. Refiſtance would now have been to little 
purpoſe 3 ſo the brigadier's commands being immediately 
* Of ebeyed, he left ſome of his men there, and with the ret 
ds, marched directly into the town, It being early, they only 
Sad met with a few labourers in the ſtreets, ſome of whom took 
I them for deſerters, and others they quieted with gold. In 
112 this manner they advanced to the gate of Bruges, which they 
** ſeined with little or no refiſtance, as they did likewiſe the 
eit bridge of Meuleſtede. In the mean time, Monticur Grimaldi, 
Ha who followed Monſieur de la Faille at a diſtance, entered the 
my, town likewiſe, and marched with the reſt of the detachment to 
ow the market-place. All the gates being ſoon after ſcized, about 
ten, Monſieur, de la Faille marched to the town-houle, and ba- 
0 ving aſſembled the magiſtrates and chief burghers, he cauted 
eco- 2 pardon to be read to them, ſigned by the clector of Ba- 
Was varia, and underneath by the count de Bergeyck ; upon 
"I which they readily ſubmitted. 


The enemy, being thus become maſters of the town, ſum— 
moned the governor of the caſtle to ſurrender ; but Monticur 
de Labene, major of fir Richard Temple's regiment of foot, 


ion who commanded in that fortreſs with about three hundred 
5 men, expecting either to be reinforced by major-general 
Go Murray, or relieved by the approach of the contederate ar- 
oY mr, anſwered, “ That he would detcnd it to the laſt extre- 
18 mity.” The French began to prepare for attacking the 
vgs cafile; and major-general Murray, who was poſted at Mi- 
men nenkirk, with two Engliſh regiments of foot, and one of 
4. Spaniſh dragoons, in vain attempted to throw a reinforcement 
they into the place. Major Labene, having been ſummoned a ſecond 
PA. | time, and being wholly unprovided for defence againlt ſo 
12 poxerful an army, obtained an honourable capitulation, 

* Some hours after the enemy had ſurprized Ghent, count 
7 de la Motte appeared with a ſtrong detachment before Bruges, 
N which ſurrendered the next day, without making the leaſt 
” refiſtance, or putting the enemy to the trouble of firing 


more than three pieces of cannon. There was indeed a fort 


their . * P * 4 * : ” a 
| of capitulation agreed upon, in which the Sieur Brie), re— 


—_ eeiver of the contributions, and Mr. Volmar, his comptroller, 
prul. were included; but it appeared by every circumſtance, that 
Pay: this was a thing of form only, and that the articles had been 
oo long before ſettled by other perſons than they that pretended 
- of to grant and accept them. 

* This done, count de la Motte marched immediately to 
8 he Damme, hoping to meet with the ſame ſucceſs there; but as 
* this place was fortified and garriſoned, the governor opened 
ages the ſluices, and put the whole under water, which obliged the 
1 — count to retire. From thence he marched to Plaſſendahl, a 
oh litle fort on the canal, which leads from Bruges to Oſtend, 
. nd is a ſecurity to the communication of thole tro places. 
og of The officer, who commanded it, refuſed to ſurrendet; upon 
Jr vhich the count attacked and took it {word in hand. | 
* Major-general Murray, having tound it impoſſible to rein- 
Do force the caftle of Ghent, retired to Sas van Ghent, where 
imber be found the depuries of the ſtates-general for the affairs ot 
ge: Fanders, and concerted with them the neceſſary meaſures 
. and lor putting the frontiers in a poſture of defence, and ſe— 
1 curing thoſe poſts which were moſt expoſed. 

i the The duke of Marlborough, who was yet in camp at 
Eb Terbank received advice, that a confiderable detachment was 
* marched towards Tubize, and in the night, that their 
e vole army had followed at nine in the evening. The duke 
ny or to bare immediate orders for the confederate army to be in 
en abe readineſs to march. Accordingly, about three in the morn- 
it cons ing, the 5th of July, they marched from the camp at Ter- 


| ank, patled the canal in four columns, and encamped with 
our, i the left at Anderlech, and the right at the mill of Tomberg. 


2 * * 

it mult ere the duke got intelligence of the enemy's defign on 

oY hent, and that the detachment they had made for that end 
reed; vas advanced as far as Aloſt, and had broken down the 
prince? nge over the Dender : He thereupon ordered major- 

4s then general Bothmar, with four regiments of horſe and dragvons, 
re in- t 

ved the io paſs over at Dendermond, in order to obſerve the enemy, 

rom the ind to prevent their deſign upon Ghent; but he came too 
1at cot) ate, 

low loi 

4 " Oudenard j f the Low-countries, in the 
an pro- N ard is a rich and very ſtrong town of the Lo , 


dom of F landers, the marquiſate of the territory of Oudenard: It ſur- 


w_ ered to the duke of Marlborough in 1706. The French laid ſiege to it 
trees e deginning of this campaign; but the approach of the contederate ar- 
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The ſame day the French paſſed the Senne at Hall and Tubize, 
and were paſling at the mill of Goicke till night, within a 
league of the right wing of the allies; which coming very late 
into the camp, and the army having made a very long march 
through difficult ways, it was not thought practicable to at- 
tack the enemy that night. However, the greateſt part of 
the horſe and foot having been brought to the „ght during 
the night, in order to engage the enemy, the whole army 
wes formed the next morning early in order of battle; but their 
deſign was ftruttrated by the French, who were eirployed 
the whole night, with all poſſible ex pelition, in paſſing the 
Den.er through the town of MNinove, and over ſeveral 
bridges built near that place for the ſame purpoic ; { that 
the dctachment, ſent to attack the rcar-guard, came too late 
to find any thing but their ſmall baggage, which was attend- 
ed by a flrong guard. Theſe njor-general Schulemberg 
and fir Richard Temple, with ten ſquadrons and five batal— 
lions, ſupported by major-gereral de Veyne, with ten ſqua— 
drons more, ſoon Gdefeated, put them to flight, and took a 
great deal of baggage. 

The contederate army encamped the ſame night at Aſche, 
where prince Eugene of Savoy, having mad- a quick march 
from the Moſelle, and left his cavalry at Macttrichr, reſolving 
to be preſent as ſoon as poſſible, at whatever action might hap- 
pen, though his troops ſhould not come vp in time, arrived 
that evening with major-general Cadogan, whom the duke of 
Marlborough had ſent to attend him. The arrival of prince 
Eugene, and the approach of his troops, not only revived the 
ſpirits of the ſoldiers, but was very acceptable to the generals 
themſelves, after the ungratetul news they had received that 
very day of the French having {urprized Ghent. The duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene, trom the very moment they 
met, acted with the moſt perfect unanimity. The next day 
a Council of war was held, in which it was reſolved to regu- 
late the march of the army according: to the motions of the 
enemy ; and the pioneers were ſent on every fide to make 
ways; the reſolution, which the duke had before taken of 
bringing the enemy, if poſſible, to an engagement, being 
again conhrmed. And fo eager were the generals for it, that 
it was determined, it a fair opportunity offered, not to wait 
the arrival of the Imperial troops. In the afternoon prince 
Eugene went to Bruſſels to pay a viſit to his mother, the coun- 
teis of Soiflons ; and the day following the duke of Marlbo- 
rough being much indilpoſed and feveriſh, the orders were 
given at Monfieur Auverquerque's quarters; and, according 
to theſe orders, four battalions marched to reintorce the gar- 
riſon of Bruſſels, and eight battalions were ordered, with ma— 
jor general Cadogan, and the quarter-maſters, to make the 
ways. 

The ſmall advantage, which the enemy had in ſurpriſing 
Gheat, proved the occaſion of their own much greater loſs ; 
and the governor of that caſtle not delivering it, till the 8th 
of July, had this good effect, that it amuſed the enemy two or 
three days in their camp from above Aloſt to Schilebille on 
the Scheld. This delay proved fatal to them; for the French 
generals receiving intelligence, that prince Eugene was bring— 
ing a reinforcement of about thirty thouſand men, with all 
expedition, from Germany into Brabant, bethought themſelves 
of retiring towards their lines and ſtrong towns, before the 
conjunction of the confederate troops, in hopes, that being 
reinforced with a good body of troops, which were coming 
to join them from Alſace (though not with ſuch ſpeed as the 
Germans, who were remarkably expeditious on this occaſion 


bqyond their uſual cuſtom) under the command of the duke 


ot Berwick, they might afterwards be a match for the confe- 
derates, or, at leaſt, might preſerve their late eaſy conqueſts. 
They likewiſe imagined, that they might ſurprize or reduce 
Oudenard, the only paſs the allies had on the Scheld, fince 
the taking of Ghent, before the allies could be in any readi- 
neſs to prevent it ; and to this end, count de Chemerault 
having broke down all the bridges on the Scheld, and inti- 
midated all the leſſer places in thoſe parts, they cauſed Ou— 
denard” to be inveſted on the gth of July early, and in- 
tended to have taken poſſeſſion of the advantageous camp of 
Leſſines. 

Monſieur de Sigterman, who commanded in Oudenard, 
fearing that the inhabitants might be treacherous, as it was 
ſuſpected it had been in other places, immediately called a 
council of war, to conſider of means how to keep them within 
the limits of their duty, if they ſhould be otherwiſe inclined. 
It was reſolved to defend the place to the laſt extremity, and 
to declare to the townſmen, that it was hoped they would 


my made them abandon the place, and engaged them in a battle near it, 
which proved a fatal overthrow to them. It ſtands on the river Scheld, 
thirteen miles ſouth of Ghent, thirteen north-weſt of Aeth, thirty-ſix weſt 


of Bruſſels, and thirtysſeyen almoſt north of Mons, 
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contribute all that lay in their power to that end ; but that, 
if they offered to make the leaſt attempt towards lurrendering, 
the place, they would ſet fire to it in every part, and reduce 
it to a heap of aſhes. The inhabitants made all polhble pro- 
teſtations of their fidelity, and aſſiſted the governor in putting 
the town in the beſt poſture of defence. 

The duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, having 
either information or ſuſpicion of the enemy's deſign, ordered 
brigadier Chancios to throw himtelt into Oudenard, with 
ſeven hundred men, detached from Aeth, Courtray, and Me— 
ning, and Walct's dragoons, which was performed accor- 
dingly. This proved a great dilxppointment ro the enemy ; 
for, if they couid have f-cured this place, they would have 
cut off the communication of the allics with XMlening and 
Courtray. 

The ſame day Oudenard was inveſted, the confederate army 

which was encampetd at Aſche) marched in four columns, 
the carl of Albemarle being lett, with all the grenadiers of 
the army, and thirty ſquadrons, to make the rear-guard, in 
caſe the enemy ſhould have made any motion towards Bruftels. 
The ways being in good repair, the army marched with the 
greateſt expedition, and advanced as far as Hericlingen, above 
five leagues from Aſche, before cleven in the morning, Here 
the duke of Marlborough gave orders for the army to pitch 
their tents, fronting towards the enemy; who being far from 
expecting, that the confederate army could poſtbly make 0 
ſwilt a march, did not meet the general till three in the after— 
noon, thinking themtelves ſure of the camp of Leflines, in or- 
der to cover the fiege of Oudenard, for which they had their 
artillery ready at Tournay. Prince Eugene having rejoined 
the army at Herfelingen, the duke of Marlborough detached 
niajor-general Cadogan wt four in the afternoon, with 
eight {quadrons, and as many bati.hons, to take policition of 
the camp of Leffines. Accordingly, eight hundred men of 
this detachment entered the town of that name, about mid- 
night; and the reft having patted through, at four in the 
morning, polted themſelves on this fide the river Dender. 
On the other hand, the retreat, which was the ſignal for 
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ſtriking the tents, being bear at ſeven, the evening belore, in 
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the camp at Hertclingcn, the hole army marched mime- 
+ d « ; 
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diately, and, moving on all night, began, the ioth, about 


eleven in the morning, to pais the Dender over the bridges 
laid by major-general Cadogan, and continued their march 
Leſſines, on the other fide; tne chiet Arength 
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whereot conlſiiis in tne rivulet, Which talls belou Id jato IRC 


to the camp ot 
Deuder. The enemy, perceiving theniſelves diſappointed of 
this camp, altered their march towards Gavte, in order to pals 
the Scheid there. 
he lich in the morning, upon intelligence, that the ene- 
my had quitted Gudenard, and were purtucd by b7:gader 
Chanclos with Walct's dragoons, Cadogan was tent with fix— 
teen battalions and eight iquadrons to make the ways and 
bridges at Oudenard. The army began to march at eight 
o'clock by the left, ſtill in four columns, as they had en- 
camped ; and after the news came, that the enemy were ſtill 
paſſing at Gavre, the Duke of Marlborough ahd prince Ku- 
gene reſolved to endeavour to bring them to an engagement. 
In order to this, the army continued their march with ſuch 
{peed and diligence, that, at two in the afternoon, the tront 
was at the bridges, over which Cadogan's fixteen battalions 
were then paſſing. Eight ſquadrons, and part of the former 
detachment, with the quarter-malſters, and mazor-peneral 
Rantzaw at the head of them, were poſted behind a rivulert 
that runs into the Scheid, where they obtierved, that the 
French army were partly marching, and partly drawn up in 
order of battle. They took notice likewiſe that the enemy 
had thrown ſeven battalions into the village of Heynem 
(which is fituated on the banks of the Scheld) and the neigh- 
bouring plains, which confronted that {mall village, were 
filled with the troops of the houſhold, who were drawn up 
exactly oppoſite to the eight ſquadrons under major-peneral 
Rantzaw, no obſtacle but a ftmall rivulet dividing them. Be- 
hind the village were moratles, woods, and defiles; ſo that an 
army had no other way to march, but through the high-road. 
This diſpoſition of the French made it uncertain, whether 
their real deſign was to hinder the duke of Marlborough's 
paſſing the Scheld, or to gain their own lines between Lifle 
and Tournay, which they thought they might cafily have 
done, not imagining, that fo confiderable a body, as that of 
the contederates, could march five leagues in a cloſe country 
abounding in paſſes and defiles, have their roads levelled, croſs 
a great river, and make an attack upon them the ſame day, 
The deſign of the duke de. Vendoſme in placing the ſeven 
battalions in the village of Heynem, and the {quadrons, which 
the confederates had diſcovered on the plain, which were to the 


pumber.ot twelve, was to have advanced towards the bridge, 


over which, the allies were paſſing, to a certain diſtance, iq g 
der to have waited there till halt their troops were pat], * 
then to have attacked them with all the advantage which k. 
ſuperiority of number could have given him, not doubting * 
he thould caſily have defeated them, before the other haf 
their army could come to their alũſtance. It was with this 
intent, theſe troops were advanced, and the duke would 5,. 
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have followed with the whole army; but the duke of By, de pl 
gundy did not approve of this project, He had all alone great 
inewed an inclination to retire towards Ghent ; and this pro. than t 
penkty appeared now ftronger than ever; he ordered tha Grun! 


troops to ſtop fhort in their march at Gavre in the perplex; 


N dev 
not knowing which way to move. He even recalled 2 * — 
ſquadrons, which were in the plain, and prepared to ue. ent re 
tire ; and to this the French attribute their misfortune which giv be 
enſurd. TY which 

It would have been eaſy for the French, either to have c * 1211 
oft the detachment of the allies, which had advance! * bons, 
laid Bridges over the Scheld, or, at leaſt, to have deliroyy them 
thoſe bridges, before the whole confederate army could com: their; 
up; and it then they had ſupported their left at Hey nem. about 
poſted their horſe behind the caſtle of Beveren, towards the 315 tit 
mil of Oycke, and placed their centre on the height between with t 
Wertigem and Heurne, they would undoubtedly have had al perce 
the advantage, which the moſt difficult ground could vive: ont, 
and perhaps the choice would have been on their fide, whe Alive 


ther to engage in a general action, or not. But the dukes of 
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Burgundy and Vendoſme, who had been at variance for ſome 
days betore, what courſe they ſhould take, fill diflered in 
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their opinions, and were both yet ftrangely at a loſs, what The 
meatures they ſhould refolve upon, and what diſpoſitions to in the 
make. This irrefolution laſted till three in the afternoon, Mull. 
when molt of the young commanders in the French army, ts ud 
make their court to the duke of Burgundy, contradicted aut ent. 
that was adviſed by the duke of Vendoſme, and declared they p 
loudly for an engagement, which in a great meature deter- Wi e:5 of 


mincd the duke of Burgundy ; and the duke of Vendoſme 
was obliged to ſubmit. | 
M.jor-general Grimaldi was therefore ordered by the duke 
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of Burgundy, with the horſe of the king's houthold, to begin As 
the attack on the right, and diſlodge major-general Rantzaw MW felrcs 
from tac eminence, on which he was poſted ; but when they good 
cane to the rivulet, and found it marthy, they were diſcou— the F. 
raged from attempting the paſſage, and retired towards their Wl gr: | 
own right, though their army had twelve thouſand men more he en 
in number than the confederates, and ſeveral other advanta— freſh 

ges. This attack the duke of Vendoſme ditapproved of; ind Wi goo! 
therefore ſent Monſicur Jenner, his aid de camp to the lett, Thi 
to attack the ailies on that fide, But the duke of Burgundy open! 

Countermunded it, upon information, as it was faid, that there plain, 
was an unpaſſible morals on that fide ; which, however, the Orang 
duke of Vendoſme had paſſed over but an hour before. Upon Stent 

this Cadogan, who had patled the river with twelve of his ot M 


li xteen battalions between three and four o'clock, attacked 
the village of Heynem, with ſuch reſolution (brigadier Sabine, 
with his brigade, being at the head) that they ſoon made 
theintelves matters of it, and took three of the ſeven batta- 


lians entire, making many of the officers and private men march 
Priſoners that belonged to the other four. Immediately after, Which 
major-general Rantzaw, with the eight ſquacrons, and the y 

quarter-maſters, patled the rivuler, and advanced into the into a 
plain, where the French horſe had been drawn up, between Ib. 
the villages of Singhem and Mullen. Several of, the {qui fiene 
drons of their rear-guard being {till paſſing through the on th; 
plain, the eight ſquadrons with the quarter-maſters attacked Under 
them with great vigour, and drove them into the cloſe grovid tn to 
and the highway, which led into the march of their ohn very 

army. Uxen 

Here it was, the electoral prince of Hanover, his preſent len 

majeſty of Great Britain, gave diſtinguiſhing proofs of 818 luc eq 
early valour, He charged, ſword in hand, at the head o“ Wig u 
ſquadron of his father's dragoons ; His horſe was fhot under i gre 
him, and colonel Luſchky, who commanded the ſquadrons Wie 
was killed fighting bravely by him. Licutenant- gene * 
Schulemberg, and ſeveral other volunteers, bchaved wita hole 
great reſolut ion, and led up the ſquadrons. The French e- Wh 
giment of la Bretche, and ſeveral other regiments, wels ef ph 
t:rely broken; and the colonel himſelf, being dangero"y vith | 
wounded, was taken, together with a great many other cit WA 

cers, and twelve ſtandards and kettle-drums. The conte. * 
rate army continued, in the mean time, to paſs the bridge tie gel 
with all imaginable dilig:nce. The Pruſſian horle Forms zr bh 
themſelves upon the right inthe ſame plain, where the we * 
vanced guard was; and the Mo of the borſe, as they prey belt 
followed the Pruſhans through the village of Heurne, 1 bittle 
the plain; but the foot, becauſe of the length of the match; Wadug 


came later to the bridges; ſo that none but the ſixteen bat- 
tlons were there till five o'clock. i : | 

The duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene being at th 

dead of the horſe, which were forming in the plain, and ob- 
ſerving the great want there was of infantry, ſent orders to 
ec foot, Which had been employed in attacking the village, 
> leave their poll, and throw themſelves into the hedges on 
the plain, whether the enemy ſeemed to be marching with 
rear diligence. On that fide of the plain were no more 
dan two battalions of major-general Collicr's and brigadier 
G-unkau's 3 which were attacked with great fury; but 
ner maintained their pott with equal bravery, till more 
ſoot came up tO their aſliſtance. The duke of Mariborough 


tae . , . - > a 
| lat repeated orders to the foot, to preis their march, the ene— 


* ur being then forming, and ready. to attack the infantry, 

Vich was already there, with very uncqual numbers. In 
cut the interim, the duke of Argyle arrived with twenty batta- 
and bons, which were ſcarce poked, u hen the French attacked 
cveld them very briſkly, and drove fome Pruſſian battalions from 
corn their poſts 3 but notwitntanding ne mY quality 01 numbers, 
nem, zbout fix in the evening, they reto0Kk it word in hand. By 
8 the this time count Lottum was coming up, to fullain this attack 
ween with the remainder of the foot of the right; and the duke 
id all erceiving, that the great firels of the battic would lie on the 


kite ioht, ſear to the left for twenty battalions. The left wing 
9 8 4 


whe- rived ſomething later than the right, and having paſſed their 
es of borſe through Oudenard, and their foot on bridges below 
ſome the ton, had formed themielves in two lines, with the vil— 
ed in huge of Moreghem behind them. 
| ge of > | 

what The ſucceis, which the confederates had already obtained 
ons 10 in the ſeveral engagements near the villages of Hevnem, 
noon, Muilem, and Heurnce, made the French generals ſenſible, they 
1y, 10 ould toon be attacked on all fides. They therefore found 
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hemſcives under a necellity of waking a ſtand; to which end, 
they potted their foot very advantaveoully before the villa— 
es of Wanigen, Lede, and Huyze, having in their front feve- 
ul defiles, tenced with jncloturcs of hedges, ditches, or thics- 
ets, and placed moſt of their cavairy on their right, near the 


2 

doke villages of Oyke and Wirtigen. 

begit As ſoon as the contederatc toot arrived, they formed them- 
Ur Zaw ſelves in two lines before the horſe, and then attacked, in very 
1 they good order, the incloſures and yillages in their front, wheie 
iſcou- the French were poitcd ; fo that about feven o'clock the lire 
; their gte general, both on the right and on the left; and, though 
| more be enemy gave way in molt places, yet, being tufkamed with 
Vanta- ſrein troops, the action was maintained very obttinately a 
> and good while after. | 

>" Jef There was before the lefr of the Jeft wing a kind of 
gundy opening, through which run a road, that led into the 
t there plain, On the tO} ot the hill, and Which the prince of 
er, the Uranve-Natlau, ar the bead of the Dutch foot, cleared with 
Upon gent vigour and reſolution. At the fame time the duke 
ol his of Marlborough diſpatched orders to the veldt-marfhal 
tacked CAuvergquergue and the count de Tiily, who were on the 
Sabine, to» of the hill near Oycke, to prefs the enemy as much 
made 8 poikble on that fide. Theſe orders were punctually 
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cbeyed; and Auverquerque ordered major general Weeck to 
wach with the brigades of Waſtcuacr and Oudenburgh ; 
Waich being ſupporicd by count Tilly with the Danifh ca- 
vary under his command, paſſed through a narrow defile 
va field where all the French houthold were drawn up. 
-The confederate ttoops no {ſooner approached, than the 
mh, who did not in the leaſt apprehend being attacked 
on that ide, retired, and endeavoured to ſhelter themſelves 
under the hedges between Wirtigem ond the caſtle of Beve- 
a towards the main body of their army, where the {ire was 
very hot; but rhe prince of Orange-Natjav, with count 
Uxenftiern, coming up with four brigades of infantry, led 
Rm on with great gallantry, paſſed tome defites, attacked 


preſent 
rh nempy in flank, and obliged them to give way. Thoſe, 
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& of 2 v9 were thus retiring, were torced back into the inclotures 
As 30 © © * * * * 
unckel u great diſorder; and it growing dark, many battalions and 


1adrony Wie ſquadrons being in the urmolt confuſion, ſome were 


cut in pieces, and others deſired to capitulate for their 
Whole regiments. 

Vhile this happened on the left, the duke of Marlbo— 
wugd, Who till then bad been the whole time in company 
val prince Lugene, viſiting the field of battle, leading on, 
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1 All that 


uke of Me, ye Daniel ſays of it is in theſe words: © Prince Eugene and the 
the Schel | re being arrived at Oudenard by long marches, they paſſed 
i 3 wen their army, which they drew up u. order. I'he Lrench 
33 wy there at the 1ame time, in order of battle, gave the charge. 
, whit as furious, and laſted from four in the evening ll night came 
het + The " end to the lignt. The ariny of France retired towards 
battle tl; 8 ett, which made the rear-guard, remained upon the ficld of 
uu was broad day, and then marched off in good order, under the 
* of the chevalicr du Rozel, lieutenant-general, who attacked them, 
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poiling, and ranging the reſpeftive bodies of troops; bub 
thinking now it would be more advantageous to leparate, 
and direct in different places, arrived there, having left the 
care 0f the right to prince Eugene, who ſhewed great ſatis- 
faction in leading on the Englith troops, whom he ſaw per- 
orm wonders; to that at laſt the enemy finding themſelves 
charged and borne down on all fides by the confederate 
torces, retired in the utmott confuſion, leaving great num— 
bers „rf pritoners behind them. Their dragoons tavoured 
their retreat, and, to fave the troops of the houthold, re- 
cervea ſeveral ditcharges from the confederate infantry, and 
were mott of them either killed or taken. 

Night coming on, and the fire being directed ſo many 
Ways at once, that it was unpothble to diſtinguiſh friends 
Irom enemies, the contederare generals gave pofittve Orders 
to their troops to give over firing, and to let the routed 
ay elcape, rather than to venture putting themiclves in- 
to Uoruer, This put an end to the ſlaughter, and ſaved 
the remainder of the enemy's army; for, had there been but 
two hours more of day-light, in all probability their whole 
body ot toot, and their right wing of horſe, would have been 
entirely cut off, they being ſurrounded almoſt on every tide. 

During this memorable action, the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene gave their orders with ſo much com- 
poſcdnets of mind and clearneſs of judgment, as ſeemed pe— 
culiar to thele two greut men. The expoſed their perſons 
to the greateſt dangers, when neceſſity required it; and yet 
had both the good fortune to eſcape unhurt. The electoral 
prince of Hanover had allo a great ſhare in the glory of the 
day. At the head of his father's cavalry, he charged the 
culeorated troops of the French King's houthold, bearing 
Gown all that oppoſed his career. The young prince of 
Orange-Natlau, ſtadtholder of Friſcland, and father of the 
preteyt prince, of Orange, diſtinguiſhed himſelf likeweiſe 
by bis martial ardour, bravery, and conduct. The brave 
veldt-marſhal d'Auverquerque, though worn out with the 
fattpucs of above thirty campaigns, and in a languiſhing 


conduten, exerted his expiring vigour, and was on horie-back 


„e head of his troops in the hotteſt of the fire. Count 


* 


At tl 8 
Tiiy, the prince of Wirtemberg, licutcnant- generals Rant— 
Zuw and Nutemer, majar-genetals Webb end Cadogan, 


brigadiet Sabine, and, in ſhort all the generals and officers 
animated the ſoldiers every where by their own example. 

Ihe different troops, of which the confederate army conſiſt- 
ed, fought wih luch emulation of cach other, that it was diffi- 
cuit tg determine, which deferved the greateſt applauſe; yet 
it was obicrved, that the -Prutſian Gens d'Armes fi rnalized 
thetnicives in leveral vigorous Charges, which they made 
and fullained agzinlt the French cavalry, in which they loſt 
near bolt of their number. 

It we may believe ſome of the French writers, the dukes 
of Burgundy and Berry and the pretender had a great ſhare in 
this battle; but if the Dutch accounts are to be credited, they, 
or at leaſt the two latter, only beheld the engagement from the 
ſteeple of an adjacent village, and conſulted their ſafety by a 
timcly retreat, As for the other generals of the enemy's 
army, they.committed ſeveral groſs errors, as well before as 
duilig the action, either for want of unanimity or judgment: 
But, tor their troops, it mult be acknowledged, that, in ge- 
nera!, they fought better at this time than they had upon 
any other occaſion. 

Ine French endeavoured by their partial relations to pal- 
liate their defeat, and make a drawn battle of 1t4; for which 
they had the only pretence of having ſaved their baggage. 
Now that could not be otherwiſe, fince they left it behind 
them, as they did likewiſe their artillery, having only made 
ule of four or five pieces of canon during the whole action. But 
the field, where rhe battle was tought, ot which the contederates 
remained maſters, with fix or ſeven hundred of the enemy's 
otticers, and about ſeven thoutand private toldiers, who were 
made priſoners, together with ten Kettle-drums, and above 
one hundred ſtandards and colours taken, were all evidences 
of an indiſputable victory on the fide of the confederates. 

The enemy retired in the night, by the road which leads 
through the village of Huyte from Oudenard to Ghent. 
The duke of Vendoſme propotied to the duke of Burgundy, 
that they ſhould halt, in order to form their troops, and give 
their march, at leaſt, the air of a retreat; but his advice was 


not being able to do them any miſchief.” The marquis de Feuquieres, in his 
memons, obſerves thus: Since we made no ditpolitions tor the encounter, 
our loſs of men, though very great, is not to be confidered as a deciſive 
event: And indeed the contuſton, as well as the extraordinary loſs, happen- 
ed in the retteat we made in the night, when the troops were neither ſentible 
where they ficd, nor by whom they were conducted, Ina word, the diſpoſitions 
for their engagements, and the motives which induced us to undertake it, 
ought never to be repeated in any turure Coluncture,' 
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unregarded; for, of all the general officers preſent, only the 
count d'Evreux was of his ſentiment, Obſerving therefore, 
that nothing was to be done with men terrified out of their 
ſenſes, he gave the word for a retreat, which was no ſooner 
done, than the generals, as well as private men, threw them- 
ſelves into the road of Ghent with the utmoſt precipitation. 
The duke of Vendoſme looked with grief and ſhame on this 
ſcandalous behaviour : Finding, however, twenty-five ſqua- 
drons, of his beſt troops, and about the fame number of bat- 
talions unbroken, he formed with theſe a rear-guard, and fo 
preſerved the army from a ſecond defeat, which would cer- 
tainly have proved more fatal than the firſt, 

The contederates, in the mean time, continued under 
arms, hoping to renew the engagement again the next morn- 
ing, and impatient, in the mean time, for day, that they 
might have a true intormation how far this victory had 
extended, of which the darkneſs of the night left them 
in ignorance. To this end, as ſoon as it was light, the 
duke of Marlborough ordered forty ſquadrons from the 
right, commanded by the heutenant-generals Bulau and 
Lumley, with confiderabie body of foot, to follow and attack 
the enemy's rear guard, which they did with great vigour, 
But ſeveral companies of French grenadiers, being advan- 
tageouſly potted along the highway leading to Ghent, Killed 
and wounded ſeveral of the officers and private men of the 
confederates, and obliged them to leave off the purſuit, 


A letter from the field-deputies of the ſtates-gencral to the ftates- 
general : 


High and mighty lords, 

By reaſon of the ſliortneis of time, we could only let your high mighti- 
nefles know yeſterday, that we engaged the enemy about four in the atter- 
no. Wheretore we give ourſelves the honour of ſending your high- 
mightineſſes fariher advice, that our army, having marched on Sunday night 
from Aſche, took the rout of Leſſines, m order to paſs the Dender at that 
place, without oppoſition from the enemy, whom we had prevented by a 
ſudden march; and, armving there on Tuciday evening, we underſtood, that 
the enemy were marched trom Aloſt towards Gavre, where they cauicd 
bridges to be made, in order to paſs the Scheld ; which made us beheve 
they deſigned to poſt then:iclves upon the height of Oudenard, and under 
us from paſſing we Scheld. And, though our army was very much fa- 
tigued by the foregoing march, yet we reſolved to procced on our march 
velterday, and, if potlible, to prevent the enemy. We detached therefore 
Jixtcen battalions in the night, to take poſt on the other fide of the Scheld near 
Oudcnard, and to lay the bridges neectiary for our paſſage. Yeſterday morn- 
ing about nine we received advice, that the enemy had paſſed the Scheld, and 
were marching towards Oudenurd, which made us haften our march as much 
as poſſible, for tear our detachment, that was ſent over, ſhould be defeated, and 
ourſelves prevented in our deſign of patſing the Scheld. But, by that time the 
enemy were come near Oudenard, they faw we had already taken poſt over the 
Scheld, which made them revolve to itrike oft to the right ; but, to cover their 
march agaiuſt ours, they thought fit to throw troops into the hedges and into 
a village upon the Scheld below Oudenard. About three in the afternoon, 
as ſoon as our foot began to cone up, it was, judged advgable to attack the 
village, and thereby oblige the enemy io go no farther, but ſtop then march. 
This mtack was made with fo ranch viguur and ſucceis that the enemy were 
immediately difven out of the village, our men falling upon them with their 
hayoncts on the muzzels of their muſkets, and not firing a piece; fo that 
they pretently threw down their arms, and a whole brigade, together with a 
brigadier, ſurrendered priſoners. The few horſe, that had pati-d with the 
detachment, attacked likewiſe the French {quadrons poſted behind the 
village with ſo much ſucceſs, that they were put into diforcer and puſhed, 
our men taking from them eight or ten itandacds and fore horſes. Here- 
upon the enemy were forced to face about to us, and form themſelves about 
four o'clock, when, moſt of our foot being over, and formed, the general en- 
gagement began, fis ſt on the right, and afterwards on the left wing. The 
fight was properly between the foot, and was obſtinate; but our men got 
ground, and drove the enemy from one hedge to- another, till-night put an. 
end to the combat, The horſe, who, by reaſon of the broken ground, could. 
not act, were detached to the right and the left wing, and advanced fo far, that 
they attacked the enemy in flank and rear; which, when they perceived, they 
fell in the night into the utmoſt confuſion; and part of them retired, with their 
baggige and ariillery, towards Ghent and Deynſe; another part towards 
the road. of Courtray; and, according to computation, ſix or ſeven thouſand 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, with the three or four hundred officers at 
their head; among whom are ſeveral dukes and general officers. Had not 
the night come to their aſſiſtance, we believe they would have ſaved very 
little of their army. We therefore congratulate your high-mightineſſes up- 
on this complete victory, which God Almighty has ſo graciouſly are 
ſafed, and which gives us an opportnnity, with this victorious army, and 
that of prince Eugene, who was preſent at this action, to extend the fron- 
tiers further, and bring the enemy to reaſon, Each general made ſo good 
a diſpohtion, and every regiment attacked the enemy fo well, and with fo 
much intrepidity, that it was impoſſible for any one to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in a particular manner. Our loſs, God be thanked, is fo ſmall, that there is 
not, as we know of, one regiment out of a condition to make the reſt of the 
campaign. Among the horte our lofs is nothing at all, Nor do we yet 
know that we have loſt any head ofhcer of the ſtate. With which, high aud 
mighty lords, &c. 

Signed, 
Oudenard, July 12, Ford. Van Collen, 
1708. G. Van. Roflum tot Ardeibroeck, 
8. Van Gollinga, 
Count of Rechteren, 
B. Van Vanvelde, 
Adr. Van Borſelle tot Geldermalſen. 

P. 8. We thought, confidering the importance of this affair, we ſhould: 
not do amiſs, in ſending this to your high-mightineſſes by the head-otficer 
Cock, who may have the honour. of io forming your high-mightineſtes of 
more particubus. 
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there being but one road, ſecured by hedges and ditch.e 
lined with the enemy's grenadiers ; but no place for the 
confederate cavalry to form themſelves in. On this occaſion 
ſeveral officers of the grenadiers, commanded by Maio: 
Erwin, were killed or wounded ; and general Meredith ” 
ceived a ſhot in the cheek; but the enemy on their fide 
were much greater ſufferers. The regiment of Riſbure 
which cloſed their rear, was entirely ruined, and two * 
companies taken priſoners; as was likewiſe brigadier Poa: 
rienne, who commanded the hindermoſt brigade, with (:ys. 
ral other officers, 


As to the killed and wounded on either fide, the allies 


reckoned among the ſlain mzjor-general Berenſdorf; the cg. 
lonels Adercaſz and Bolzen, count Rantzaw, and fir John 
Matthews, with captain Dean of the Britiſh guards, and 
avout eight hundred private men; and, among the wounded 
lieutenant-general Natzmer, major-generals Gaudecker aud 
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Berner; the colonels Groves, Pennyteather, and four othe;;. 
a hundred and fixty other officers, and about two thouſand 
private ſoldiers z which loſs was abundantly repaired by de. 
terters and priſoners, Germans, Szvils, and Savoyards, who 
hited themſelves voluntarily in the ſervice of the allies. 
The French endeavoured to conceal their loſs with all pol. 
ſible induſtry 3 but that it was much greater than that ot ths 
allies, is evident from ſeveral very authentic accounts*; from 
which it appears, that the number of priſoners taken from 


Velt-marſhat d Auverauerqueꝰs letter to the Greffier Fagel. 
On Monday laſt, at ſeven o'clock, we broke up (as I have already had the 
honour to acquaint your lotdſhip) with the army from Hertelinghen near Eq, 
ghien, We marched the whole night, and the next day paſled the Dender at 
and above Leſſines. Yeſterday morning we marched again from Leflines to- 
wards Oudenard, where we arrived about noon. We had received Intelli 
gence, that the army broke up on Tuetday from the neighbourhout of of, 
and were encamped at Gavre, and that they had alio paſſed the Scheld 
yeſterday at that place; which indeed we found to be true, perceiving, upon 
our arrival at Oudenard, the enemy upon a full march towards Tournay, 
We laid the bridges over the Scheld in their ſight, and our troops paſſed 
the river with an unſpeakable ſpeed and courage. About two o'clock the 
greateſt part of our army had patled, with which the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene formed the right wing near Broan-caſtle, about half a 
league from the town, and began to engage the enemy in a battle. In the 
mean time I marched likewite with the troops of the ſtates, which com- 
poſed the left wing, in order to attack the enemy, which I did about five 
o'clock, having been obliged to make a great round to come at them: And 
God has been pleaſed fo to bleſs the arms of the high allies, that we have 
entirely beaten the enemy, and forced them to retire in great contuſion, 
ſome toward Courtray, and others towards Ghent. 
I give myſelt the honour to congratulate their high-mightineſſes upon this 
important victory. We ſhall endeavour all we can to make our advantage 
of it, The enemy will have much ado to bring their army into the field 
again this year in a good condition. The loſs of the flain on their fide 13 
very confiderable, betides a good number of officers (ſome of them ct d. 
ſtinction) and common ſoldiers, priſoners, Woe have alſo taken ſeveral 
ſtandards and colours, of which I will ſend their high-mightinefles a hit by 
the next courier, | 
The bravery and wiſe conduct of the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene cannot be enough commended, nor the zeal and courage of the other 
generals of the ſtates, who did all which their duty and regard for the ter- 
vice required of them. All the officers and troops, without diſtinction, did 
all that could be expected from brave men and good foldiers. We ſent out 
* body of horſe and foot this morning to purſue the run-away enemy, and 
icatter them yet more, but they were got too far off by the tavour 0! he 
plight. I remain | 
Your lordſhip's 
From the camp Humble and obedient ſervant, 
ol Qadenard, 
July 12, 1708. AUVER QUER QUE, 
Mr. Cardonnel's letter to Mr. Cole at Venice. 
Sir, Camp at Oudenard, July 12, 4756. 
As ſoon as the enemy had an account, that our army had pafſed the Dender 
at Leſſines, they recalled their troops that were come to inveſt Oudcnatd, 
and marched with their whole army to Gavre, wherg they began to pls fle 
Scheld yeſterday morning, and continued paſſing till about four in e alter 
noon. And as my lord duke was reſolved to purſue them, in orcer to © 
gage them to a battle, major- general Cadogan was ſent away very c with 
a tirong detachment, to pats the ſame river through this town, and to de 
bridges for the whole army, which followed with all poffible diligence, de 
prevent the enemy's paſſing the Lys, or their retreat towards the lines. 
Accordingly, about three in the afternoon, the detachment, with the head 
of our army, began to attack the enemy in their march; and, in a little me, 
brigadier Sabine, at the head of his brigade, beat ſeven of the enen)! baſs 
talions, of whom he killed a great number, and took moſt of the let f“ 
ſoners. The enemy then formed their line, and the battle began about fey 
and laſted with great firmneſs till near ten at night, it being chiefly the 15 
that were engaged, the enemy ſtill retiring ; ſo that, befides a grea! um. 
ter, we made a. great number of priſoners. We cannot yet give the pen 
culars of this great victory; but ſome thouſands of priſoners, and, als 
them ſome general officers are already brought into town, Forty ſquadron 
of horſe, with twenty battalions of foot, are in purſuit of the felt of we” 
army, which is retiring towards Ghent, My lord duke, with the pry le 
Savoy, and Monſieur d' Auverquerque, continued on horſe · back the. — 
night, to animate our troops, nd to give the neceſſary ordeis 10! 


purſuit. 
I am, &c, 
5 


p. 8. Since the writing of this, we have an account of about ſixt 
priſoners. brought into the town, beſides: near five hundred, officers, © 
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the enemy amounted to ſeven thouſand men, among whom 
were two lieutenant-generals, two major-generals, five briga- 
diers, about thirty colonels, above a hundred othcers of the 
fare-major, and tour hundred ſubalterns, together with 
ſeventy Or eighty ſtandards or colours. The largeſt lift, on 
the fide of the allies, make the lo!s of the enemy to be nine 
thouſand eight hundred priſoners, oficers included; four 
thouſand two hundred killed and wounde.!; two thouſand 
but hundred deſerted ; in all nineteen thouſand four hun— 
died : Taken befides, ren p.eces of cannon, fifty-fix pair of 
colours, fifty-two ſtandacds, eight pair of Kettle drums, four 
thouſand five hundred horſes. On toe other hand, the lowett 
computation amounts together to fourteen thouſand feven 
hundred killed, wounded, and taken prifoners, without men- 
tioning deſerters; and the loweſt calculation, given by the 
French themſelves, allows their lols to have been above ten 
thouland men. 

The dukes of Burgundy and Berry, with the pretender, 
reached Ghent the morning after the battle, by five o'clock ; 
and about nine, the duke of Vendo{me, who br ught up the 
jest, arrived there allo. As they were apptchenſive of being 
purſued by the whole confederate army, the duke immediate 
Iy commanded his troops to march through Ghent to Lo- 
dendegen, on the canal not far trom that city; where, for 


5 

their greater ſecurity, they call up entrenchments, and 
planted upon them their artillery, which they had left at 
Gavre with their heavy babbage. In this camp they reco- 
vered themſelves out of their firſt conſternation; bur the 
former milunceritandings revived among their generals, eſpe— 
cially, between the dukes of Burgundy and Vendoſme who, 
dot wit hilanding the inter poſition of the court could never be 
brought to a reconciliation +, 


feral are of note. I heartily congratulate with you on this great and 
glorious Victory, c. 
Letter from the duke of Marlborough to the em] of Mancheſter, 
My lord, Camp at \Verwick, July 15, 1558. 
I retu n Your lordſhip Many tanks tor the tavout oi vour letter ot this 2 254 
ol [1 Mont, and zun 80 WW to ke your 107A was like ſoon to have jutt n 
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to ictu m from the republi of Venice. You need not doubt then, but the 
Gern will readily grant your deftce of returning home. We are in great ex— 
pectuion of hr Jonn Leake's being fuled tor Clonia, where the fuccours 
wom Italy will have been very inuch waning, e bear the duke of Orleans 
pecluted im the fiege of Lortom, notwithttanding the luts of his pros itivn- 
thips taken by our fleet,” Your lorehnp will bwe heard with concern the 
euny's taking the city of Ghent, by the treachery of ſorne of the whiathi- 
ants, But the good neus that will ton have followed of our detenting, on 
Vednefday latt, part of thew army near Oudenard, and obliging them co re— 
tie behind the canal betwern Ghent and Bruges, will have made forre rinends, 
We took between ſix and jeven thouſand pr yoners, . betides about even hut 
ded officers, of which teveral arc of nate, and a great niunber of Mandugs 
and colours. Our army lay on their arms that night, and on 'Unuriday cn- 
emprd on the firld of battle: On Fenlav we refted, the troops living need 
af lone eale, atter their great fatigue ; and about mulnght we detached 
forty lquadrons and thirty battalious towards the enemy's lines, between 
Wameton and Ypres. Ihe whole army followed by break of day, and en- 
cmped at Helchin, whence we purtaecd our much to-dav to this c np cloſe 
to the lines, which we found our detachments hid torced, and taken se hun— 
el prioners, the only guard the enemy had left for theh fſecutfty. We do 
dt think, that their arm is marched ttom belund the canil, which, with their 
pichng of Ghent, will be a great obſtruction to our bY ging up our heavy 
canon and other artillery ; fo that T fear we ſhall be obliged to fctake that 
pace, belure we can make any furtlicr progrels, 


Extract of an intercepted letter from a French officer, who was in the 
batlc, 


W pals tac Scheid near Oudenard at cleven in the riorning, we let them come 
Ge UE ive quictly, which they nei er would have adventured to do, hay we, 
gn; tolerable manner offered to diſpute their paſſage ; but teeing us Rand 
du, they were encouraged. to proſecute their iirtt dengu, and began to pils 
Gch ego bridges, which they had laid. As faſt as their ho ſe and toot cane 
wer, they ranged themſelves in order of battle againſt us; and while our 
$"erals were in ſuſpenſe whit reſolution to take, whether to venture an en- 
gement or not, the enemy's army continued coming over the tiver, and 
Wn poficiied themielves ot tome villages and hedyes ; ſo that, at lun, our 
Gals were compelled to endeavour to diflodge them. Accordingly, our 
Nry advanced, and the ground was diſputed two or three hours, with a 
00 Eo oaed ar Term Splint ee er nee her Tin 
vor fu 5 | 3 ' 2 or IX mers a 3 l 5 oY 5 e 9 2 
"Upported by our horſe (who could not act, becauſe the ground was fall 
A mclolutes) and preſſed hai d by the enemy, were, at length, forced to te- 
ue, and quit the ground to them. We dragoons were obliged to endure the 
Von; fire of the enemy's foot and cannon, Without daring to tir, becanie 
ere on the right of the king's houſhold, who ſuffered as much as we. 
Ours the evening we were fallen upon by a great number of the enemy's 
* linger us trom ſuccouring the reſt, who were ps to - e _ 
Aeon Eren ot dragoons we lot above half. A tal a we. 1 ee 
eubeiher U than to force our way through the 2 : __ vv Fey 
den tim we could be atſiſted in that deſign by ans 0 qc WIE Obs... e 
b. ume night came on apace, and we were informed, that the king's houſe- 
hole retreat was covered in ſome meature by us) weile at too great a 


Cut \ * . 6 8 * . , > 
tt way Wan ſtanding thus, our reſolution of breaking throngh the 
my ſu 


kW... Le K, and, ſome of the enemy's adjutants ſummoning us to yield our- 
CS ri * 4 x . 1 . - - 1 0 : 88 : 
ves. privoners of w ar, We ſubmitted to it, ſeeing no other way to {ive om 


aſt forty of our regiments are reduced to a wretched condition, 


While the French were entretiching themſelves behind the 
canal between Ghent and Bruges, the confederate troops 
being returned to their camp (which was the field of battle) 
they reſted two days. Mean time the duke of Marlborough, 
prince Eugene, Monfieur Auverquerque and the ſtates depu- 
ties, debsted in a council of war, how they might beſt im- 
prove their late ſuccels. The reſult was, that the duke 
of Mar:borough's army ſhould immediately march to Menin, 
pals the Lys, level the French lines between Ypres and 
Warneton, and hinder any detachment from getting into 
Nies, or the French army from retiring that way ; and that 
prince Eugene, with a detachment of the grand army, ſhould 
march, at the faine time, towards Bruſſels, to aflemble his 
forces, obfetve the motions of the duke of Berwick, and hin- 
cer | exile the enemy's army near Ghent, from retreating 
through Brabant the fame way they came. According to 
theſe ivloulviions, covar Lottum, general of the Pruſſians, 
marcheu, the 13th of July, at night, with thirty battalions, 
and forty {quadrons, the next day advanced towards the 
French lines, and took ſeveral {mall places. The fame day 
the army took their route towards Meain, pafſ.d the Lys 
ꝛcar that place, and encemped at a ſmall diſtince from ihe 
town. Wihilſt a detachment trom the confederate army 
demulithed the French bnes between. pres and the Lys, 
another was ſent to raiſe contiibutions as far as Arras, 
Which Arucx a terror every where that it reached the. very 
City of Pars. 

hu theſe affairs were in agitation, the confederate 
troops expected their heavy cannon, in order to undertake an 


Important fiege; and tie French continued in their poſts 
along the canal of Bruges, without giving the allies any di— 
iimbance, The only method they pitched upon, as moſt 
the grentelt part of them being killed or taken; fo that it will be long before 
they can be Ig-Elt bliched, Of tour regiments of the king's houſhold, at leaſt 
half are taken pritunert, and anwng thein are ſcveral pertons of note. "The 
che valier de LOT Lu Viiic anden other othcers were mot tally wounded, and 
(Wo of them are dend tince the battle, The revniments of Pfiffer and Willars are 
quite red, and aimott all their othcers are taken, with all their baggage, &c. 
Anon; the prichets were above leven hundred officers, viz. a licutenant-— 
general, tour nor generals, five brigadi-rs, fourtecn colonels, eight lieus 
tenanecolonels, nme mayors, tuo hundred aud fix Captains, one nundred and 
otzy-ieven hieiſtenante, nincty-Hix corncts, one Imadred ate erighty-!11x gens 
Warne, chevaux legers, or We-vuards, and toity-leven quarter-maſters. 
1he m gn de Xunene 5 colonel of tue Cz Cf ot roval Roukilon, and 
the ueur de 1 Betrache, culouel of houric, WIL a4 gta number of other of- 
Cers, ele Lilled. 


A letter w:i:ten by one of the duke of Vendoſine's confidents, ſunpoſerd to be 
Mooheur Capinton, the duke's ievtetary. 
Awav with your conffernation, Er, and do not betray in vom ſeif the weake 
nes Common 10 your nation, who never. hht of 2 misfu tune but preſently 
ulis eit LI te vou, m the tir} place, that the reports vou hinted to me are 
talte, 1d the duke of Vendotme laughs at them. As tor the three marches 
which he juste to be ſtolen from him, and his not guarding the Dender, 
e:rry body knuws, the duke of Vendoime was fer diputing the paſſage of 
that rner; aut that after thice days conteſt, he was forced io ſubmit to the 
tentzments of thoſe, who, to avoid an engagement, voted for paſiing the 
Scheld. However it was then that they were obliged to own, what the duke 
had ioretold them, viz. That whenever prince Eugene undet ſtood they had & 
mind to avoid fighting, he would torce them to do it, whether they would or no. 

As to vw hut they ſay, that the duke of Vendotine ought to have attacked 
the van of the enemy's army, in their paſting the Scheld, he knew better 
tungs. Fot foon as he reccaved advice from the marquis of Biron, that 
part of the enemy's army was over, he was tor attacking it, while he ſaw 
the duſt made by the columns of that army on the other fide of the river, 
about halt a league from Oudenard ; but he was ſingle in his opinion, and 
conlequently not hearkened to. This was at ten in the morning. At four 
n t.c atteinvon m4Jor-general Grimaldi was ordered, without the duke of 
Vendy;me's knowledge, to begin the attack; which, however, when he ſaw, 
he was tor continuing it. Accordingly he ſent Montieur Jenet, his aid de 
cup, to the lett, with orders for them to engage, but he was killed in his 
retuun. Theſe orders were not executed, fome ofhcers infinuating mal à 
propos to the duke of Bu: gandy, that there was a quagmire and an imprac— 
ticuble morils; whereas the duke of Vendotne's and the count d'Evreux 
had paſted um hour betote. 

As the fette, the dike of Vendoſme was not for it; but as he was 
backed in his op!mon by the count d'Evreux only, he was again obliged to 
ſubmit. No fooner theretore had he given the word for the army to re— 
rent, but all got on horſeback, and with aſtonithing precipitation fled to 
Ghent; 2nd there were not wanting thoſe, who adviſed the princes to ſet 
out pot trom thence to Y pres, 

"The duke of Vendoime, who was obliged for a good part of the time, to 
make the icatr-guard with his aid de canip did not reach Ghent till almoſt 
nine iu the moruing, when lie made a firm refolution to poſt the army behind 
the canal, which gGes from that place to Brnges, though againſt the advice 
of all the general othcers, who threatened for three days together to aban- 
don bim; and ſaid, they ought to endeavour to join the duke of Berwick. 
That firmneis fived the king's army and France itfelt ; for the fright the 
aimy was in would have cauſed a greater difgri.ce than that of Ramillies. 
Whereas the duke of Vendoime, by poſting himſelf behind the canal, has 
covered Ghent and Bruges, which is the eſſential point, and thereby revived 
and put courage into the troops, and given the officers time to recollect 
themiclves, and to know the country, In a word, he has thrown the 
enemy out of action; and if they attack any ot dur ſtrong places, as Y pres, 
Liſle, Mons, or Tournay, the. duke of Vendoſme will take Oudenard, 
make himſelf maſter of the Scheld, and fo puzzle them. This, fir, is the 
very truth, and the ſame, the duke of Vendoſme has ſent to the king, &c. 

* Burnet obſerves, Vendoſme took fo much upon him, that the other 
officers complained of his neglecting them; ſo they made their court to the 
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proper to be put in execution, was to harraſs the Dutch Flan- 
ders with ſmall parties. This they did, and, whilſt the con 
federate army raiſed great contributions in Picardy and elle- 
where, the French plundered a few Boors under the govern- 
ment of the ſtares, Their next attempt was againſt the forts 
of the Red Houſe, and fort Plaſſendale, which they made 
themlclves maſters of (word in hand. But whillt they were 
endeavouring to amuſe the confederates by theſe proceedings, 
ſeveral detachments of the alli-s plundered the countries of 
Piccardy and Artois. Count Tilly, the heutenant generals 
Orkney, Rantzaw, and Hompelch, the major generals Webb, 
Rantz uw, and count d'Arbach, with forty ſquadrons, twelve 
battal;ons, and a thouſand grenadiers, advanced into Picardy, 
to lay the fame under contribution, to put that province 
under military execution, This detachment fell in with 
cight hundred borſe near la Baſſee and Lens (part of the 
cavalry belonging to the duke of B-rwick's army) of which 
a Conſt.lerable number were killed, and a colonel, a major, 
a captain, and two hundred troopers taken priſoners. The 
confederate [TOONS purſued the enemy to the gates of Lens, 
wherein they had poſted fourteen hundred foot, which aban- 
doned the place upon the approach of the confederate infantry, 
After this the generals raiſed confiderable ſums in the province 
of Piccardy, burnt the ſuburbs of Dourlens, and returned 
with hoſtagas for the contributions they had agreed on to be 
paid to the allies, without any manner of oppotition. 

Some time at:cr, a detachment from the French army at 
Lovendegen, under the command of the chevalier de Roz#n, 
made an irruption into the Dutch Flanders; but they per- 
formed little more than the other part of the army com- 
manded by the duke of Burgundy. They fell in upon the 
Dutch lines of Berviiet, which they took, having no man— 
ner of guard to defend them, licutenant general Fagel and 
major general Murr :y retiring before them, for want of a 
ſufficient force to make a ſtand; their troops not amounting 
to more than three battallons, and a regiment of dragoons. 
Afterwards the French advanced, and tell into the ifland of 
Cafandr, where they plundered and burnt above a hundred 
houles belonging to the country farmers and boors, and be- 
ſides, obliged the inhabitants of the ifland to pay contribu- 
tions. Taus they fin med their expedition,  witho':t putting 
any thing farther material in execution, and retired back to 
rcjoin their main body. 

This invaſion of Dutch Flanders did not occaſion any al- 
terarion in the meaſures that had been concerted for a con{t- 
derable ſiege; in order to which a great train of artillery, 
and a vaſt number of waggons laden with warlike ſtores, had, 
with all peſſible expedition, been provided at Bruilcls. 
Prince Eugene's army from Germany had now joined the 
confederates; and the French foreſeeing the ſtorm, and 
rightly conjecturing, that Lifle was the place, which the 
allies intended to bend their main force againit, had made 
proviſions ſuitaole to the greatnetls of the danger they appre- 
hended. For, beſides the preſence of the marſhal de 
Boufflers, governor of all French Flanders, and of the ſieu— 
tenants general de Surville, Lee, and other officers of diſtinc- 
tion, they threw into the place twenty-one battalions of the 
beſt troops of France, But notwithſtanding the difficulties, 
that muſt naturally attend che fiege of ſo firong and fo well- 
provided a place, beſides others occafioned by the confe- 
derates being cur off from their magazines in Antwerp and 
Sas van-Ghent; all which made the duke of Vendoſme ſay, 
That he did not think fo wiſe a captain as prince Eugene 
would venture upon ſo raſh an enterprize;” yet nothing was 
able to deter the contederate generals from their refolutions, 
So that, having brought a great convoy of proviſtons, am- 
munition, and other warlike ſtores from Bruſſels ro Menin, 
Lifle* was inveſted on the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. on one fide 
by prince Eugene, and on the other by the prince of Orange- 
Natlau, ſtadtholder of Friſeland, in the following manner: 
The artitlery being arrived at Pottes, and all thiogs concerted 
for the fiege, the prince of Orange-Natlau was. derached with 
thirty-one battalions, to take poſt at Marquer upon the Deule, 
within half a league of Liſle, and lieutenant general Wood, 
with thirty-four ſquadrons, marched to Potreghem. 'The 
grand army marched likewiſe from their camp at Werwick to 
Helcbin; and, the ſame day, prince Eugene, having paſſed 
the Marque at Pont-a-Treffin, inveſted the town between 


duke of Burgundy, and laid the blame of all his miſcarriages on Vendoſme, 
He kept cloſe to the orders he had from Vertailles, where the accounts he 
gave aud the advices he offered, were more confidered, than thoſe that were 
ſent by the duke of Burguudy ; This was very uneaſy to him, who was 
impatient of contradiction, and louged tv be in action, though he did not 
ſhew the forwardnets in expoliag his own perſon, that was expected: He 
tcemed very devout, even to bigotry ; but from. the accounts we had from 
France, it did appear, that his conduct Curing the campaign, gave no great 
hopes or proſpect tiom him, When all thüngs ſhould come into his hands: 


ſix ſouth-weſt of Ghent, thirty-ſeven ſouth-cafſt of Dankirk, and thirty 


that place and the Upper Deule, whilſt the prince of Orange. 
Naflau did the ſame with his detachment between the Upper 
and Lower Deule; by which means the enemy were ſhur = 
and could put no further reinforcements into the place, Tue 
duke of Marlborough took upon him to cover the firpe ; ang 
to that end encamped at Helchin, where he had a cony:. 
ency from time to time to reinforce the troops employed in 
the ſiege, or to match and fight the enemy, as occation thay] 4 
require. 

This important ſiege was to be carried on with fifty battz. 
lions; fix Imperialitts, nine Palatines, five Hefiians, aq 
thirty from the grand army ; and, all matters being put int 
a proper poſture. for a vigorous ſiege, the trenches wry 
opened on the 224 of Auguſt, between ſeven and eight in the 
evening, on the right and left of the Lower Deule; the tight 
againſt the gate of St. Andrew, under the direction of May. 
ſieur des Roques, and the other againſt .St. Magdalen pre, 
under the care of Monſieur du Mey. Four thouland wor, 
men were commanded for this ſervice, covered by ten batta. 
lions of. the Imperial, Palatine, and Heſſian troops, com— 
manded by lieutenant general Wilke, and major general Val. 
kerſhoven, Ten battalions and fix hundred horſe were ready 
toſuttain them; bur the trenches were carried on with {o good 
ſuccels, that the allies had above two hours time to cover 
themſelves, before they were perceived by the enemy; who 
made a terrible fire from the town, though with ſo little exe 
cution, that the confederates had not above three or four men 
killed, and about fifteen wounded. On the 22d, lieutenant 
general Pettenſdorf, in the ſervice of the clector Palatine, 
and the major generals Sacken and Soble, relieved the tronchcs 
with four Imperial and frx Heſſian battaltons, and one thoy- 
ſand workmen at each attack. But Pettenſdorf going from 
one attack to the other, and miſüng bis way in the night 


ity 
had the misfortune to be taken prifoner, and carried into the 
town. The 24th, lieutenant genera! Spaar relies ed rhe 
trenches, with major general Collier, the brigadicrs Wafl 
nacr aud Keppel, and the Britiſh battalions of Godfrey and 
Ingoldſby, two Pruthan, the Daniſh guards, and the batta— 
lions of Orange, Bellem, Swarts, and Mey. The lame 
night, three hundred and twenty grenadicrs were commanded 
to attack the chapel of St. Magdalen, wherein the enemy had 
a hundred and twenty grenadiers, with two Captains, and 
tome ſubaltern officers, who having loſt one of their captains, 
and about twenty men, the reſt turrendered. The befiegets 
had, in this action, near thirty men killed ard woundcd; 
ſome ofhcers and Monſieur du Mey (director of the attacks) 
received a {mall contuſion. The 26th the befieged retook the 
chapel, having made a ſally with moſt of the grenadicrs and 
two ſquadrons of dragoons. But the prince of Orange- 
Naſſau being in the trenches, cauſed two battalions to ad— 
vance, who retook it, and cauſed the enemy to retire with 
precipitation, into the counterſcarp. The 27th in the morn- 
ing, the beſiegers fired fifty pieces of cannon and twenty 
mortars upon the town with ſo good ſucceſs, that they bear 
down one of the enemy's batteries. On the 29th, carly in 
the morning, te confederate troops ſtormed a fortified mii! 
on the right near the gate of St. Andrew with three hundred 
grenadiers, beat the enemy from that poſt, and took everil 
priſoners ; but, at the ſame time, the enemy made fo terribic 
a fire from the ramparts, that the befiegers were obliged d 
quit it. The next day three hundred grenadiers were com, 
manded to retake that mill, but the enemy fer it on fire, a. 
abandoned that poſt. On the laſt of Auguſt the prince & 
Holftein-Beck relieved the trenches ; and cach battaj1on Wis 
ordered to furniſh fix waggons, to carry ſtones near the bat- 
teries, to throw the ſame with mortars into the cpm) 5 
works. The 1ſt of September, at night, the Imperia'ttis 
relieved the trenches, and the befiegers carried on the 60 
towards the ſaliant angle of the counterſcarp of the hoch 
work, within fifty paces of the pallifadoes ; and a vaſt qua” 
tity of faſcines and gabions were prepared for making 18-7 
lodgraent on the counterſcarp. At the ſame time the breach 
being very wide, and the ditch almoſt filled up with the ruins 
of the walls, marſhal Boufflers was apprehenſive, that tus 
town would fall into the canfederates bands, and theretore 
ordered ſeveral of the largeſt pieces of cannon to be remover 
into the citadel, On the 4th the prince of Holſtein-Beck 
relieved the trenches; as did alſo lieutenant general Spaar the 


a | 4 : he 
Chamillard was ſent from court to ſoften him, and to reconcile him tot 


duke of Vendoſme, but with no effectæ Vol. II. 509. — 
t Liſle is a large, rich, and ſtroug city, the capital of French Flanders,“ id 
next to Paris, was reckoned the ctuef place of the king of F rance's 2 
The allies inveſted it Auguſt 13, 1708. The town was {ſurrendered _ " 
October 23, and the citadel, December 11. It ſtands among the py Ane 
marſhes, fitteen miles weſt of Tournay, twenty- eight north of Doway, til * 


almoſt weſt of Mons. 
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ext day; and the approaches were carried on ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that it was judged, the counterſcarp would be ſtormed the 
{me evening; but that enterprize was deferred till the 5th. 

Whilſt the ſiege of Lifle was thus vigorouſly carried on, 
the dukes of Burgundy, Vendolme, and Berwick made two 
or three feint advances, as it they deſigned to attack the duke 
of Marlborough ; who, upon thoſe motions, gave orders tor 
bis army to be ready to march upon the firſt occafion; and, 
n the mean time, detached the earl of Athlone, with fifteen 
Eundred horſe, to obſerve the enemy. The earl advancing to- 
«ards Leuſe, his van-guard fell in with an bundred horte, 
detached from the duke of Berwick's army, whom they 
charged, defeated, and took thirty priſoners. The enemy 
made ſeveral marches and counter-marches, whereby it was 
apparent, that they defigned to attempt the raifing of the 
hege. The duke of Burgundy likewiſe ſent a pv, to endea- 
rour to get into Lifle, and acquaint the marthal Boufflers, 
that, their army being on this fide Tournay, he might de- 
ad upon being relieved ; but that meil-nger happened to 
be diſcovered and ſcized by the allies. Upon this the duke 
of Marlborough, in expectation of an engagement, ordered 
the confederate army, cn the 5th of September, to march to 
the ground marked cut for them, in order to give the enemy 
battle; and being reinforced by prince Eugene with ſeventy— 
to ſquadrons and twenty-ſix battalions from the ſiege (with 
which troops came slio king Auguſtus and the Lancgrave of 
Helle as volunteers) and leutenant general Fagel having 
marched with incredible ſpeed out of Dutch Flanders and 
Brabant, and joined the confederate army with feven bat— 
wlions and as many ſquadrons, they continued till ten o'clock 
in order of bafte. But the enemy declined coming to an 
eng ape: nt; 10 that the contederate generals Or.iered the 
tents to be pitched again, and the detachment of prince 
Lugene returned to the camp before Lifle, except ſome Im- 
perial and Heſitan ſquadrons. The generals concluding, that 
[Ne chempy had no other defign than to give them f. ecqQUENT 
zarms to retard the ſiege, and ſtreighten them in their fo— 
noe, without venturing an engagernent, one hund:ed men 
out of each battalion were ordered to caſt up an entrenchment 
in the front of their army, which would both fecure the 
troops from any ſudden turprize, and leave the beftegers at 
liberty to carry on their attacks without interruption, 

The confederates, thus finding it impracticable to bring 
the enemy to a battle, thought fit to ſtorm the countertoarp 
of Liſle, which had been delayed by theſe movements ; and, 
on the 7th of September in the morning; they male the ne— 
ccliary diſpoſitions for that enterprize, having received a re- 
ntorcement from the grand army of ſeven hundred grena- 
Giers, and the like number of tufilecrs, and fix hundred work- 
men. Light hundred grenadiers, ſupported by the like num— 
ter of fuſileers, thirry carpenters, and two hundred workmen, 
were commanded for the attack of the tight, between the 
Lower Deule and the gate St. Andrew, under the direction 
el the heur des Roques; and fixteen hundred grenadiers, 
ſapported by the like number of fufiteers, thirty carpenters, 
ad two thouſond workmen, were commanded tor the attack 
di the left, between the river and the gate of St. Magdalen, 
under the direction of the ſieur du Mey, The batteries of 
lie confederates made a continual fire before the attack on 
ale baſtions to Criturb the enemy; and atrer the ſignal of 
luce guns, and 2 gencral diſcharge of all the artillery, the 
Mack was made with ſo much order and courage on the part 
of the oflicers and ſoldiers, that the counterſcarp was taken in 
mort time, notwithſtanding it was defended by two hun— 
(cd men of each regiment in the garriſon; and the beſiegers 
baged themſelves in the covered way. But the enemy made 
luch a terrible fire from their out works with their cannon, 
wortars, and ſmall arms, and ſprung, three mines in the co- 
veted way, that there were no lets than one thouſand men 
wounded and lain. 

he confederates, having made themſelves maſters of the 
counterſcarp, endeavoured ro perfect their works with all 
wlible application. In the night, between the gth and 10th, 
we enemy made a ſally, but were repulſed with confiderable 
s. On the 11th, the Impetialiſts relieved the trenches, and 
madjutant came from the grand army, to acquaint prince 
1 the French were advanced within fight of the 

, ments, and ſeemed to have a delign to attack them. 
the On the prince marched with fifteen battalions, and 

« Walry, to reintorce the duke of Marlborough. The duke 
. received advice, that the French foragers 
emp We within a quarter of a league of the confederate 
.= W were ſuſtained by feveral regiments. Lieutenant 

ood, who happened to be at table, deſired his per- 
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ion, that he might charge them with two battalions only: 
il 


Ke granted his requeſt; and having detached the re— 
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giment of fir Richard Temple, and another Engliſh battalion 
for that enterprize, they fell upon the enemy, whom they 
repuited as far as Ennevelin, where they had poſted ſome for- 
ces in a Cattle, which was furrounded with ditches. The 
Inglhſh endeavoured to diſodge them from thence, and 
charged the French with great bravery. But the duke of 
Vendolme cauſed all bis g evadicrs, and the piquet of fix 
brig des, Which were incampec in the tront of his army near 
Pont-a-Marque, to ſupport his troops in the caſtle. Where- 
upon the two battal.ons were oblig! d 10 retire, after a very 
laut refiſtance, and retreated in good order, with the loſs of 
about fix or {even officers, and near two hundred men killed 
or wounded, The next morning, the French troops began to 
be in motion, and about two in the afternoon the allies ſaw the 
nead of their army, conſiſting of ſeveral battalions and ſqua- 
drons, with their workmen, who levelled the ground between 
them and the allies entrenchments. The contederate generals 
now thought the enemy were refolved upon an attack, ſo that 
the troops were immediately ordered to their arms, and the 
regiments commanded to their relpective poſts, behind the 
entrenchments. Prince Eugene likewiſe joined the army; 
and, at tlie ſame time, orders were ſent to the carl of Alber- 
marle (who was then berween Oudenard and Menin, with 
thirty ſquadrons, to guard a convoy from Brutle!s) to return 
to the Camp with the utmoſt expedition; and, accordingly 
the carl, on the 12th, by break of day, arrived with his de- 
tachnient. About four in the afternoon, the enemy begin to 
cannonade the contederate camp, directing there fire chiefly 
ag inſt the village of Enrtiers (where the brigadiers Evans and 
V ectmuller were poſted with two brigades of foot) and were 
aniwered by the artillery, planted on the entrenchments, which 
continued till it was dark. The confederate troops, which 
lay upon their arms all night, were the next day formed in 
order of battle, and carly in the morning the enemy renewed 
their cannonading with between thirty and forty pieces, moſt 
twenty-tour pounders, and the allies did the like with almoſt 
equal eXecution on both fiuves. At length the enemy with- 
diew their heavy cannon 3 and the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene percciving, that they had no other defign than 
by frequent alarms to delay the ſtorming the out-works of 
Liſle, the troops were ordered to encamp in ſuch a manner, 
as to be 1naimediately ready to receive the French, provided 
they mould make any farther attempts, and the works about 
the viilage of Entiers were repiired, and enlarged for the 
greater {ccurity of that poll. Prince Eugene being ſatisfied, 
that the contederate camp was futhciently ſecured, he re- 
turned, on the 12th of September, with his troops to the 
liege. 

in the mean while, the French generals were contriving 
means to diſtreſs the coufederate army in ſuch a manner as to 
oblige prince Eugene to raiſe the ſiege; and in order to this, 
they at latt found an opportunity of engaping ſome of the 
inhabitants at Acth in a conſpiracy to deliver up that town; 
while on the other hand, they were indefatigable in concert- 
ing meaſures for cutting off the convoys, of which the camp 
betore Lille ſtood in need. The former ſcheme failed; for, 
betore the con{piracy at Aeth was ripe tor execution, it was 
diſcovered. Bur in the latter part of their detign, they ſuc- 
ceeded ; tor atter various motions of both armies, they began 
to throw up lines for ſecuring the paſſes of the Scheld, and 
worked at them fo hard, that they appeared rather like the 
fortifications of a town, than cntrenchments tarown up in 
heſte, notwithſtanding they 'were ſeventy miles in length. 
On theſe they laid cannon, and poſted the greateſt part of 
their army upon them, ſo that they did eftectually ſtop all 
communication by the Scheld. Upon which, the ſtates or- 
dered all that was neceflary, both tor the army and for the 
ſiege, ro be ſent to Oſtend: And if the French had begun 
their defigns, with rhe intercepting this way of conveyance, 
the ſiege muſt have been raiſed for want of ammunition to 
Carry it on. 

The duke of Burgundy was very uneaſy for want of in— 
relligence from Liſle ; which put Dubois, a captain in his 
army, on one of the boldeſt enterprizes, which perhaps was 
ever undertaken by a ſingle man : He derermined to attempt 
getting into the city, notwithſtanding the {trict guards kept 
by the befiegers. He undretfled himlelf, and baving hid his 
clothes, ſwam over'ſeven cavals and ditches, and ſo got into the 
town. Marſhal Boufflers having provided him with clothes, 
conducted him to both the attacks, ſhewed him the condi- 
tion all things were in, and having written a letter to the duke 
of Burgundy, he rolled it up in wax which the captain put 
in his mouth. He then returned the ſame way he came, 
with the intelligence the duke of Burgundy wanted ; by 
which it was ſaid, marſhal Boufflers acquainted him, that, if 


one of the allies convoys could be intercepted, the fiege 
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would be taiſedz and that he would undertake the place 
ſhould hold out till the 6th or 10th of October. 

On the 12th of September, about nine in the morning, 
the beſieged came out of the town in great numbers, with 
four colours, attacked the trenches on the left in fix different 
places, having at the ſame time, another body of troops in 
the covered way ready to fuſtain them. But before they 
could do any other dainige than the overturning a few ga— 
bions, they were engaged by the next battalions in the 
trenches, and obliged to retreat in great diſorder, having 
had above ſixty men killed, and among them ſeveral officers; 
and, of the confederatcs, fourteca men were killed, and near 
thirty wounded, Lieutenan: general Arnam continued that 
night in the trencacs, which were rcheved the night be- 
tween the 143th and 14th by the prince of Holſtein-beck ; 
but the works were not advanced very much, becauſe the 
troops, which had joined the grand army with prince Eu— 
gene, were not returned to their reſpective poſts. However, 
they arrived the 14th, a little before break of day. The lame 
night the trenches were relieved by lieutenant general Spaar, 
with ten battalions, as uſual ; and the beſiegers begin to work 
upon ſome mines, in order to fill up the dutch of the tenaille, 
and they placed a great many gabions on the palliſadocs. On 
the 15 h, prince Eugene thought fit to alter the former diſ- 
poſitions for relieving the trenches, and ordered, that all the 
licutenant generals of his army thould roll according to their 
turns : That one of them ſhould mount the trenches every day 
with a major general: That the former ſhould take his polt at 
the attack on the left, and latter on the the right : Aud that 
twelve battalions, inſtead of ten, ſhould mount the trenches, five 
Imperialiſts, Palatines, and Hethans, and feven detached trom 
the troops of the prince of Nallau. Accordingly, on the 17th 
in the cvening, lieutenant general Wilks reheved the trenches 
with twelve battalions; and the ſame night, director du Mey 
attacked, with fifty grenadiers, and the like number of fuſi— 
leers, a traverſe in the covered way, from which he bcat the 
enemy with confiderable loſs. From the ich to the 2%th, 
the beficgers made their advances with all pothbie diligence, 
"The aſſault was intended to be made on 1Fc 20th in the even- 
ing; but, the enemy naving burnt the galleries and bridges, 
which were to be made uſe of therein, tm was for this reaſon 
put off to the 21ſt in the evening. About halt an hour atter 
ſix, the trenches were relieved by lieutenant general Wilks, 
major general Saiken, an fir Richard Temple, with the vtual 
number of battalions, the ſignal being given by a general 
diſcharge from the batteries, and the inines on the right 
and left ſprung with good iucceis. Jae grenadtets marched 
out with great intrepidity, mounted the breach of the tenaille 
on the right, obliged the enemy ro retire into the retrench- 
ment of that work, and made there a good lodgment. On 
the left, they had ſtill greater ſuccels, tor they poiletied them- 
ſclves of a place of arms on the counterſcarp of the tenaille, 
and drove the enemy out of the counterſcarp betore the grand 
breach, ſo that here they made two lodgments ; but on a fud- 
den, the enemy came don in ſuch numbers, that the officer, 
who commanded this party of the allies with a confiderable 
number of his men, were prefently killed, the lodgments 
ruined, and the reſt of the grenadicrs obliged to retire, 
Prince. Eugene tecing this, and believing, that his preſence 
would re-animate the grenadiers, came out of the trenches, 
and, as the French accounts ſay, rallied them thrice, advan— 
cing at their head, till he received a wound by a mutket- 
thor, which, grazing over his left eye, beat off his hat. The 
prince of Hefle-catlel, who was near him, took his oven hat, 
which was likewiſe ſhot through, and pat it upon prince Eu— 
gene's head, who was prevailed on to retire, in order to have 
his wound dreſſed. This action coſt the allies near a thou— 
ſand men, to ſupply which, the duke of Marlborough ſent, 
the next day, a reinforcement of four hundred Britiſh and 
Pruſſian grenadiers from his army to the ſk» ge. The fame 
morning the duke and king Auguſtus went to make prince 


* The hereditary prince of Iicſſe-caſfile gave the tollowing account of this 
affair to the ſtates-generat, 


High and mighty lords, 

Yeſterday towards the evening we heard a great blow, which we ſuppoſed 
to be mine: Half an bour after another crack was heard, and at midnight 
ſuch a blaſt, that the ground ſhook with it, This alarmed the whole army, 
I went to the right, fiom whence the noiſe came (having firit given order to 
all the cavalry under my command to faddle and mount) and tound that a 
great detachment of the enemy, coming from Dowav, had endeavoured to 
break through at the aperture of the line of circumvailation, on the highway 
between Doway and Lifle, where the Palatinate horte are encumped. 
Part of them having paſſed, and our men putting themſelves in a potture to 
oppoſe them, the bags of powder, which moſt of the French horte and dra- 
goons bad behind them, of about fifty pound weight each, took fire, which made 
a terrible noiſe. The foremoſt of them upon this accident rode full gallop to- 
wards the town. Nevertheleſs, before they could reach it, the ſame diſaſter 
befel them a ſecond time, juſt as they came up to the barrier, which might 


Eugene a viſit, and finding him ready to mouhrt o liorf) cy, 
they prevailed on him to continue a tew days in bis chan, 
till he was perfectly recovered ; during which time the duke 
ſuſtained the weight of the command, both of the fieps and 
his own army; tur he immediately went into the treoche, 
viſited the works, and performed all that prince Eugen 4 
have done, had be not been preacnted by his wounds. 

On the 22d major genera Cadogan fet out for Ogg 
to view a confiderable number of troops, which were landed 


there troin England, under the command of lieutenant othetel 


Erle, and to concert the neceflary meatures for ſecuring 4 Peat 
convoy they expected from Oftend. 'F hefe troops had tn 
cmbatked on board the fleet for ſome time, made a feint os 
landing in Boulogne-bay, and afterwards alarmed the Ficacy 
coall of Normandy, to the great terror and cxpence of the 
inhabitants; and, at length returning. to their own coat 
the duke of Muilborough defired they might be landed it 
Oſtend; and they proved a very ſcaſonable reinforcetment 
to the grand amy in that critical conjuncture. The (1m; 
day the four hundred grenadiers, who were detached {ro 
the duke's army, and tive and fifty fufilcers, were to pot 
themlelves that evening in the tenaille on the left; but the 
grenadiers arriving too late, the attack was deferted till the 
next day; fo that, the 23d, all things being in readineſs, the 
duke of Marlborough, who was in the trenches, caulcd a lip. 
nal to be given for the ſtorm to begin, which was carried 
on with all imaginable ſuccels. The troops drove the enemy 
quite from the tenaille on the left (that on the right being 
taken on the 21ſt at night) and made a great lodgment along 
the covered way, without any conſiderable loſs, except fon: 
enpincers and officers, who were wounded. It was obſerred 
on this occaſion, that the enemy did not defend theſe pots 
with the fame vigour, which they had formerly exetted; 
from whence it was conjectured, that either the garriſon 
had been much weakened in the hot difputes, which they 
had ſuſtained, or began to want ammunition, which atter- 
wards proved very apparent, For the ticge having been 
protracted to an unuſual length, and the garriſon having 


luſtained ſeveral aſtaults, and made all the while prodigior 


fire, marſhall Boufilers found means to acquaiat the duke c: 


2 Would 


* 


Vendoſare, that he had ſcarce ammunition ſutſictent for four 
days; which preſling necefiity obliged the enemy to venture 
upon a bold attempt of lupplying the place. In order to that, 
the duke of Vendotme detached the chevalier de Luxenberg, 
and under him Monheur de Tournefort, with a body of horte 
and dragoons 10 endeavour to ſupply the befieged, cach man 
having a bag of forty pound weight of pou der behind him. T hey 
advanced the 25th at night, along the cauſeytrom Dowaytoz alle, 
and were met by an out-guard of one hundred horſe, commanded 
by count Schlick, who had been encamped at Pont-a-Trel- 
ſin with thirty ſquadrons. This out-guard challenged them, 
and they declared that they belonged to the allies grand army, 
and were conducting ſome priſoners to the camp. But & 
ſubaltern officer, having a miftruſt, advanced to examme 
them, who, thinking it impoſſible to conceal themſelves any 
longer, rode full gallop along the cauſey, and got into the 
line of circumvallation. The guard and centinels having fred 
at them, the camp in general took the alarm, and ſevctal 
Pala!me dragoons getting on horſeback wath the utmaſt ex- 
pedition, fell upon the enemy, and purſued them to the bar- 
rier of the town, which the beſieged were at firſt Cautious 0: 
opening, and left their men for ſome time expoſed, by Which 
means a great many were killed, and ſeveral returned back 
into the confederate camp, and endeavoured to lave thems 
ſelves by favour of the night. The infantry made 1cvcrs* 
diſcharges at them, and the powder they had in their 0425 
taking fire did great miſchief, Thoſe who made 1857 
eſcape, threw away their powder, which was fet-on fite 8 
their horſs firiking againſt ethe pavement. The allics tous 
ſeven ofhcers aud about forty prifoners ; but what humbess 
were killed and blown up, could not eafily be known”. 


in all probability be occaſioned by the horſes ſhoes ſtriking upon the pate, 
ment, or by the ſparks of the tirſt fire, that fell upon their men, u ho Were! 6 
aware of it, It is ſaid, that at leaft an hundred men periſhed in this an 
near the gate; and it is hkely, this is the laſt noiſe we heard, Bets een un 
and fixty troopers were killed upon the place, where they patled the we! 
and it was a dreadful ſpectacle to ſee the way ſtrewed with dead enn 
horſes, heads, arms, and legs half burnt, The others, who were ben nat 
retired as faſt as they could. I cauſed them to be purſued, but it U r 
pothble to overtake them. They found, however, upon the road, fr "ry 
leagues beyond the camp, facks of powder, ſwords, pittols, and loole e, 
der, which ſhews the precipitation, wigh which they made their Pore 
Our Heſſian hufſars ſet fire to a great many ſacks, which they found 11 
road, as they returned ſrom the purtuit. We reckoned, that about oy 
hundred men got into the town, but carried too litthe powder with them, © 
balance their loſs. On the other hand, it is plain, that ammuntion, which 
ſo neceſſary for their defence, begins to fall ſhort in the place. 410 
Your high mightineſſes will, no doubt, have had direct advice of 6 pub 
vantage, which the troops, lately arrived from England ſuſtaines by te © | 
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Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting before Liſle, the duke 


of Marlborough, who, on the 25th of September, returned to 


the camp at Lanoy, was employed in making detachments, 
ad taking other meaſures tor ſecuring a great convoy of 


munition that was expected from Oſtend. The duke had 


ardeted fix battalions, and eight hundred horſe under briga. 
Nur 


ger Lanſberg, ten ſquadrons under brigadier Starkerberg, 
nd fix battalions under general Els, to guard the convoy. 
gut having received advice, that the Engliſh troops under 
leutenant general Erle had advanced to Lefhngen, on the 
cal between Bruges and Newport, and that the count de la 
Note bad been reinforced with ſeveral brigades from the 
French army to intercept him; he concluded, that the de- 
uchment he had ordered, would not be ſuthcient to oppoſe 
the enemy. And theretoie mazor general Webb, and bri- 
oidier count Naſſay-Woudenburghb, ton to the ve!dt-marſhal 
YAuverquergue,, marched the 26th, by break of day, with 
welve battalions more, to join the detachment on the road 
detreen Menin and Oſtend, and were ordered to advance 
4 far as Ichtegem, in the country called le Frans de Bruges, 
bout four leagues from Lelingen. Major general Cadogan 


marched in the mean time, with a detachment of horſe and 


faot, to meet the convoy upon their paſſing the canal of 
pruges: Notwithſtanding it was impoſhtble to take other 
pieC4utions for lecuring that convoy, than thoſe which were 
ken, yet the confederates were under great uneaſineſs for it, 
don advice that the body of troops, which the enemy hal 
out Bruſſels were marched about Ninove to Ghent, to join 
the count de la Motte; and that the intercepting of that 
convoy was judged fo important, that the duke ot Berwick 
was gone to Bruges to command the army atlembled there, 
The French having concerted all the neceſſary m-afures for 
6E:arbing the allies, and depriving them of any tupplies, the 
count de la Motte marched from Ghent with about twenty— 
to thouſand men, and came up with fix thouſand ot the 
confederate troops, that were ordered to guard the convoy; 
which occaſioned one of the molt glorious and remarkable ac- 
tions recorded in hiſtory; of which there cannot be a better 
lation, than what was preſented by major general Webb, 
tothe queen, on the 6th of October, and atterwards publiſh- 
ec by authority in the following menner * : 

After that the detachments, which were ſent to cover the 
march of the waggons from Ottend to the firge of Lifle, had 
jvincd at Turout the 27th of September, general Webb, who, 
a5 eldeſt major-general, commanded in chief, received ad- 
vice, that major Savery of the regiment of Gethem had poſ- 
led himiclt of the poſt at Oudenburgh; whereupon he tent 
ix hundred grenadiers under the command of colonel Pre- 
fon ; a battalion of Orkney's, under tne command of colonel 
Hamilton, with that of Fune, commanded by colonel Voogr ; 
the whole under the direction of brigadier Landiberg, to 
reintorce that polt. The 28th, at eight in the morning, 
al the horſe under the command of general Cadogan) were 
ordered to Hoplede, to wait the arrival of the convoy 
tete, except a hundred and fifty horſe, which were ſent 
ide night before, under the command of count Lottum, to 
Vudenburg, with orders to the two battalions and fix hun— 
red grenadiers to guard the Cocklaer and atterwards to re- 
join the foot at Turout. About noon, count Lottum re— 
lurnee to Turout, with advice, that, in his way to Ichtegem, 
he met with an advanced guard of the enemy, which he puſh- 
tl into the plain, where he obſerved fixteen ſquadrons 
mounting in great great haſte, on the alarm which their ad- 
vanced guard gave them: Whercupon he thought it necet- 
ary to return in all haſte, to give the general an account of it. 
Vn this advice all the foot, confilting of twenty-two bat- 
tons, count Lottum, with bis hundred and fifty horſe, 
making the advanced guard, with the quarter-maſters and 
glenadiers, that were not detached, were ordered to march 
immediately, to goin the village of Ichtegem, by the way of 
As ſoon as the advanced guard got to W yn- 
ate, they perceived the enemy in the opening of the 


Pan; whereupon the quarter-maſiers and grenadiers were 
3 up in order of battle. Major general Webb and count 


ilau-Woudenburg, at the head ot the hundred and fifty 


Dorle adva d 7 . a % : 5 7 9 oy 1 . rder t 
| , anced to reconnoitre tone enemy, giving orders A 


de lame time to the foot advance, and form themſelves as 
lt as poſſible in the plain. The horle were left at the open- 


Nope * 
bm epic wm rom the meg hve rg our the cal, 
"ke th No wks ont nds; wicker: > A I conoratulai you 
YA em. The great CONVOY is afin ed at Menin. congratulate jour 
B miglitimeſſes upon both theſe accounts, and am, &c. 
u the camp before Lille, 
FPtember 29, 1708. 


FREDERICK, prince of Heſſe, 


a * * . 
"Wn lie London Gazette of the 20th and 23d ot September, having, trom 
dag and partial information tranſmitted by M. Cardunnel, the duke of 
umb, 47+ 
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ing of the plain, under the command of count Lottum, to 
amuſe the enemy, and, to cinbarrals them the more, the 
quarter-maiters and grenadicrs were poſted in a low coppice 
on that hide of the plain waere the enemy were expected to 
pals. As ſocn as our troops patled out of the defile into the 
plain, majoc ft ncral Webb drew them up in order of battle, 
polig them 1n the opening, between the wood of Wynen— 
dale and the coppice, on the other fide where the quarter- 
matters and prenatiers were poſted. We had ſcarce got ſix 
battalions into the opening, when the enemy began to can— 
nonade us with forty picces of cannon, whereof ten were of 
three bores, But notwithſtanding the great fire of the ene— 
my, the hundred and fifty horfe, Kept their ground; which 
produced the defired effect, in giving the general time to 
form his foot in two lines. The left wing was extended be- 
yond the low coppice, as well to prevent the enemy from 
palling that way as to cover our flink. On our right wing 
was polled, in the wood of Wynendale, the regiment of 
Hukclom; and on our flank on the left, the regiment of 
the hereditary prince of Prufſia, commanded by . colonel 
Rhador, with oridurs not to diſcover themſelves, nor fire, till 
they could take the enemy in flagk. Some plaroons of gre— 
nadiets were advanced forty paces upon the r gh and left, 
with the fame orders; and the quartei-maſters were alſo 
potted in a_road on the left, that crofled through the fore— 
mentioned low coppice. The enemy, after three hours can— 
nonading, advanced towards us on the plain in twelve lines, 
whereot tix were foot and fix horſe. Whereupon count 
Lottum was ordered 10 retire, and poſt himſelf three hun- 
dred paces beaind the foot, which he did in very good order. 
The French continued to march ſtrait up to us with forty 
battalions and fixty tquadroas, Bur, the general perceiving 
they extended themiclves to the right in the coppice, he ſent 
count Naflau to obſerve their motion, who immediately or— 
dered thither the regiment 081 Grumkau, commanded by CO- 
lonel Belcneter ; and brigadier Eltz, being come up with 
the lait regiment was poſted on the right in the wood of 
Wynendale: About half a quarter of an hour before the 
eng gement began, brigadier Landſberg, with the two bat- 
tations and fix hundred grenadiers, that had been detached, 
having advice, that the enemy advanced to attack us, rejoin- 
ed us juſt time enough to form a third line. Some minutes 
after the enemy began the attack, marching within a hun- 
dred and fifty paces of our flank on the right, where the 
battalions, who hid themſelves, according to the general's 
orders, and who were not to fire till the French flank came 
oppoſite to them, gave them ſuch a warm fire, that their left 
wing gave into the centre; and the regiment of the hereditary 
prince, who was potted on the Yank on our left, much about the 
fame diſtance, did not miſs the opportunity of their diſorder, 
to give them a vigorous diſcharge, which put their whole line 
in contuſion, Nevertheſs, the enemy puthed on, and put 
two of our battalions into diſorder. But the Swiſs regiment 
of Aibemarle, under the command oft colonel Hirtgell, ad- 
vancing upon their horſe, that were endeavouring to pene- 
trate, engaged them long enough to give time to the general 
and count Naſſau, to bring up the regiments of Benſdorf, 
Gauvain, and Lindeboom, to ſupply the room of thole that 
were preti-d ; which was done in a moment. However, the 
enemy, ſupported by ſo many lines, made another attempt 
to penetrate; but our battalion rather advanced than gave 
vay, though the general gave orders againſt advancing, fear- 
ing, leſt thar might render the fire of our flanks uſeleſs. 
This precaution had all the deſired ſucceſs; the regiments 
and grenadiers making ſuch a continual fire; as forced their 
two wings upon their centre, and obliged the whole to re— 
tire in the greateſt confuſion, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
their officers could make by enconrageient or violence, to 
keep them up; ſo that they only fired at a great diſtance on 
our lines, which ours returned, advancing by platoons, as at 
their exerciſe, with all the order imaginable, Major gene— 
ral Cadogan, who came up ſome time after the action began, 
offered to charge the encmy in their diſorder with two ſqua— 
dions of horſe ; the other four, which he had ſent for, not 
being arrived till near ſeven at night. But it was not 
thought adviſcable to expole fo imall an umber to charge the 
enemy, who bad brought up all their harſe to favour their 
retreat. The battle laſted two hours and was very hot, in 


Marlborough's ſecretary, given the honour of the action to major-general 
Cadogan, without ſo much as mentioning major-general Webb, to whom it 
was entirely due, the latter refenting the affront, left the army in Gilguit, 
came over into England, and gave the queen a true relation ot the aitur of 
Wynendale, . 

J Wynendale is an ineonſiderable place in Spaniſh Flanders, adjoining to 
a wood, called the wood of \Vynecndale, eleven miles ſouth-weſt of Bruges, 
and twenty-eight north of Liile, 
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which we had nine hundred and twelve officers and ſoldiers dykes between Bruges and Newport to be cut in ſeveral Places 
killed and wounded. But the enemy (as we are affured by in order to lay the country under water, and hinder the _ 
letters from Ghent and Bruges, and by report of priſoners munication between Oſtend and the duke of Marlborousk', 
and deſerters) loſt betwen fix and ſeven thouſant men. army. But, notwithſtanding the great inundation, mA 
They made their retreat in ſo great a confuſion, that they left general Cadogan, favoured by the Britifh troops at Lethe : 
moſt of their cannon in a wood, which they did not carry off hen, found means to carry through the water confiderahj. 
till the next day at eleven o'clock, after hearing that our con- quantities of ammunition and other neceflaries. Herevjun 


gooey on, - * — 
A” © Kay N A" at 
=. — 5 — 


balk 
p 
Y, 


þ voy were paſting Roufſeclaer. We remained on the field of the duke of Vendoſme bent his efforts againſt the village gf Boul 
5 battle till two o'clock the next morning, having firſt carried Leffinghen with ſeven or eight thouſand of his mens. 7 two 
off all our wounded, and ſeveral of the enemy. This vic- cntrenched themſelves, and threw up batteries againſi KG capt! 
tory is the more ſurpriſing, that by reaſon of ſeveral detach- place, as if it had been one of the molt regular fortificationg thou 
ments, we had nor above fix thouſand in the action; whereas in the world. On the 19th of October, the enemy fired the near 
the enemy by their own accounts, had no leſs than twenty- whole day from one of their batteries with red-hot bullets T 
four thouſand men. againſt the houſes, wherein about tour hundred barre!s gr the « 
The count de la Motte, being obliged to retire, gave the powder were lodged ; but, to prevent miſchief, that ammy. artic 
convoy an opportunity to arrive the fame night unmoleſted at nition was ordered to be laid under water, preferving only 35 whic 
Routlelacr, and the next day at Menin : And, as this critical much as was thought neceffary for maintaining that polt, On the | 
action was chicfly owing to general Webb's conduct and mi- the 2oth, upon advice that the duke of Vendoſme was to be the 
litary abilities, ſo that eminent ſervice was deſervedly acknow- that night in the trenches, it was reſolved to attack the enen Bout 
ledged, both by the unanimous thanks of the commons of on the other fide of the canal; and fifty grenadiers of the man! 
Great Britain, and, ia a particular manner, by the king of Dutch regiment of Vanderbeck, commanded by captain cann 
Pruſſia who conferred on that general the noble oder of ge- Moor, and the ſame number of the regiment of Caris, com. lard, 
neroſity *. manded by captain Clare, the whole ſupported by two hyn. allics 
On the 30th of September, prince Eugene being recovered dred Englift, were ordered for that ſervice. Four prenadiers ell, 
of his wound, viſited the trenches, to the inc xpreſſible joy were {cnt before, who, pretending to be deſerters, amufed ſat io 
of the confederate troops. The next day the trenches were the enemy, whilſt the reſt of the troops came up, who a Pa 
relieved by the prince of Holſtein-Beck, major general Sacken, charging the French with great bravery, drove them 158 had 
and fir Richard Temple, with five battalions on the right, that poſt to a ſecond entrenchment, and ſeized their battery, the 
and ſeven on the left; and that evening they attacked and where they continued for ſome time. The enemy loft — poſt 
made a lodgment on the counterſcarp, b-fore the great breach hundred men in this attack, befides forty taken prifoner; that 
on the right, the enemy retiring behind the traverſes on the among whem were a captain and the chevalier de Croiff Col. Jaer, 
left. On the third a dilpofirion was made for attacking the bert, a major general and engineer, who offered the ſoldier Froc 
ravelin on the tight, and three hundred grenadiers were de- that took hin, two hundred piſtoles and a commiſion for his for t 
tached from the duke of Marlborough's army to join the liberty, which he generouſly tefuſed. On the confederatss deta. 
troops for that ſervice. The attack began about noon, and fide captain Clare was killed, and captain Moor received 2 of F 
ſucceeded ſo well, that by half an hour after one they made mortal wound through his body with a bayonet, beſides which New 
a lodgment on the ravelin, and forced the enemy behind the two ſubalterns were wounded, and fifteen private men killed tific 
traverſes to leap into the water, where molt of them were or wounded, Ya the 1 5th, early in the morning, the French fare, 
killed or drowned ; fo that the beſiegers were now maſters of attacked a church-yard, wherein colonel Caulfieid, who com- ſelve 
both the counter guards and the ravelin. On the 7th the be- manded in Lettinghen, had poſted an hundred and fifty men, all t 
ſiegers continued to finiſh the batteries on the counterſcarp, who made but little refiflance, and retired into a redoubt near | of f 
to ruin the batteries of the enemy on the courtine, and beat the canal. Ar laſt a great body of the enemy, coaßtting of obl'y 
down the bridge of communication, which they had from a fifty companies of grenadiers, ſupported Ly ten thoutand V 
place of arms to the raven. They carried on two mines on foor, poſieited themſelves of the village, and obliged colonel ſhal 
the left attack towards the ſaliant angle of the counterſcarp, Caulfield, with the reſt of his troops, to ſurrender themſclucs quar 
over-againlt the breach, and the miners difcovered two mines prifoners at diſetetion. the « 
of the enemy, from which they took out the powder, On This cafy conqueſt was not an equivalent for the great loſs de! 
the 8th in the evening. the enemy lailied out, and overturned which the enemy ſuſtained two days after by the ſurrender of the. 
ſeveral gabions about our places of arms art the left attack; the town of Lifle. For the batteries of the beſiegers, con- tade 
and the next day was partly ſpent about repairing the works, - fitting of about fifty pieces of cannon and twenty-five mor- of e 
and ſetting up tae gabions again, which the enemy had over- tars, began to fire, on the 21ſt of October, with fo muck 8, 
turned the night before. On the 12th the beſiegers conti- ſucceſs, that, on the 22d, the garrifon beat a parley, and of. On 1 
nued to enlarge the place of arms for the general atfault, and fered 19 capitulate for the town. Whereupon hoſtages were valle 
finiſhed two deſcents into the ditch on the, right. But on the exchanged, and it was agreed, that marſhal Boufflers ſhould they 
left the enemy returned behind two traverſes of the covered capitulate for whatever related to the garriſon, with prince dem 
way behind the courtine, which hindered the advancemeut Eugene of Savoy; and that the magiſtrates and council of ſap; 
of the work on that fie. On the 13th the beſiegers ſprung the town ſhould propoſe their own terms tor themſelves and uon. 
a mine under the place of arms, which blew up ſeveral of the caſtellary of Lifle, and agree about the ſame with the may 
the enemy's men; and, in the evening thirty grenadiers at- field deputies of the ſtates-general; which was done accorc- dera 
tacked the enemy behind the two traverſes on the left, and ingly. The 23d in the morning, the capitulation was cen— were 
overict the boat, by which they would have retired ; ſo that, cluded and figned, containing in ſubſtance, “ That th: ot t] 
of a lieut-nint, a ferjeant, and twenty men, three only were French ſhould that afternoon, furrender the Magdalen-gate, the 
made priſon-rs, the reſt being either killed or drowned, The and all magazines of proviſions and ammunition in the tow". = 
15th the bchegers ſprung four mines in the place of arms on That all their ſick and wounded ſhould either be tranſported Iron 
the right, where the enemy had caſt up an entrenchment; to Doway, or remain in Liſle till their recovery, at their omn FO 
enlarged the places of arms for the general aſſault; and on charge. That the horſe, who had entered the town fince the qual 
the left made ſome progreſs in the lodgment in the covered fiege, might be ſent to Doway, with the wives and families al « 
way. The 17th, 18th, 19th, and 2oth, the beſiegers made of the officers and ſoldiers, &c. That all priſoners taken WY © 
all the neceffary preparations for a general ſtorm, by conti- during the fiege be reſtored on both ſides : And that the | my 
nuing to drain the ditch, making apertures in the walls, troops of the allies thould not enter the town before the 2 510 yE 
working on the galleries, filling up the ditch, perfecting of October; by which time the French garriſon was to with- oi 
their lodgments and places of arms, and finiſhing their bat- draw into the citadel.” Theſe articles being agreed on, an _ 
teries, which conſiſted of forty- five pieces of cannon and fifty- all things diſpoſed for the performance of the capitulation, * 
hve mortars; to ſupply which a new convoy of twenty thou- the cavalry, which got into the place, under the command ” 
ſand weight of powder, with a great number of bombs, of the chevalier de Luxemburg, marched out the 2 5th tor * 
cannon-balls, and hand- grenadoes, arrived at the ſiege from Doway, with the other perſons that were allowed by the ci ut, 
Oſtend. pitulation; and, at the ſame time, the prince of Hollen Pl 
The duke of Vendoſme, exaſperated at count de la Motte's Beck, who was appointed to be governor of the ton, aq 
ſhametul defeat at Wynendale, marched in perſon to Ouden- marched in with two Engliſh and thirteen other battalions 2 


burg with the beſt part of the French army, and ordered the and a detachment of horſe. It is difficult to determine the 


* If this great convoy of eight hundred waggons had been intercepted the * Leffinghen is an inconſiderable Mage in the neighbourhood of Often 
fiege muſt have been raiſed, For the duke ot Marlborough had ſent ſome where a body of the confederate troops were poſted, in order to keep or? 
ammunttion from his army to carry on the ſiege, and he could 2 no more: a communication with the grand army of the allies, rothe beticgers of L1%*7 
He began to detpair of the undertaking, and fo om his friends to look and from whence the duke of Vendoime could not drive thei, wiLaout ot 
for the raiſing the ſiege, being in great apprehenſions concerning this convoy, tackin g it iu form. 
upon which the whole ſueceſs of this enterprize depended, 
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oſs on either fide, from the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. when Lille 
was inveſted, to the 23d of October, the day on which the 
town ſurrendered. But, according to the French account, 
they had twelve thouſand men in garriſon, when the confe- 
derates broke ground againſt them, beſides three thouſand 
burghers, who did conſtant duty with the regular troops; 
of which four thoutand five hundred only retired with martha! 
Boufflers into the citadel; and it 15 computed, that about 
wo thouſand mote were fick and wounded at the time of the 
capitulat ion; ſo that the French loſt betwixt fix and ſeven 
thouſand men, upon a reaſonable computation, and the allies 
near eight thouſand. 

The ceſſation of all acts of hoſtility between the town and 
the citadel, which was to expire the 26th, according to the 
articles of capitulation, was continued till the 29th ; during 
which time te inhabitants, who were very much atraid that 
the French would not have ſo much regard to their houſes as 
the allies had, uſed their utmolt endeavours to perſuade 
Boufflers to capitulate. The enemy made extravagant de- 
mands of monev, and pretended to march out with all their 
cannon 3 and that the allies ſhould fer at liberty marſhal Tal— 
lard, with fome other unreaſonable pretenfions, which the 
allies rej Eted with fcorn, Thele negotiat.ons being broke 
eff, the boſtilities began at five o'clock ; but during the cel- 
ation, the befti-gers hd caſt. up entrenchinents, and drawn 
a parallel from one end of the efplanade to the other. They 
had allo made ſeveral coupares on the wall near the citadel, to 
the right and left. The hereditary prince of Hefle-Caflel 
poſted himſelf at la Baflee, and orders were given to fortify 
that place. The duke of Mirlborovgh continued at Roufle- 
Jer, for the more eaty ſubfittence of the confederate rroops. 
From thence he detached the earl of Stair, to provide corn 
for the army in the diſtricts of Furnes and Dixmuyde. That 


detachmant had the good fortune to furprize tour companies 


of French grenadiers, at the bridge between D:xmuyde and 
Newport. On the other hand, they met with the great mor- 
tification to have tour of their ſquadrons undergo the ſame 
fate, Thoſe troops were all Pruſſians, and defended them- 
ſelves for ſome time with great bravery; but finding, that 
all the avenues were cloſed, and that there was no poſſibility 
of forcing their way through the enemy's troops, they were 
obl:ged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 

Waile thele matters were tranſacted, the brave veldt mar- 
mal Auverquerque departed this life on the 18th, in his 


| quarters at Rouſſelaer, in the 67th year of his age; whereby 


the command of the Dutch troops tell of courſe to the count 
de Tilly, as the eldeſt general in the ſervice of the ſtates. On 
the 29th, about five in the afternoon, the beſieged in the ci- 
tadel of Liſle began hoſtilities, by the diſcharge of five pieces 
of cannon, which they continued to fire the reſt of the even- 
mg, without doing the befiegers any conſiderable damage. 
On the other hand, the allies contracted the lines of circum- 
vallation, and erected batteries of cannon and mortars, which 
they were ready to fire upon the citade] by the 11th of No- 
rember. The beſiegers carried on their approaches by the 
ſap; and, the beſieged ſparing their ſmall lock of ammuni— 
tion, as well as the beſiegers, the attack of that fortreſs was 
maintained with confiderable loſs. On the 1 3th, the conte- 
gerates lodged themſelves by the palliſadoes of the firſt co- 
vered way; and the. next day they made themſelves maſters 
of the whole countericarp, except two places of arms, which 
the enemy abandoned the 1 :th. The allies erected two bar- 
teries on that work, but did not deſign to play their artillery 
Irom thence, till they had lodged themſelves on the ſecond 
counterſcarp. For which purpoſe, they prepared a great 
quantity of faſcines, continued to drain the ditch, made ſeve— 
ral openings into it, paſſed the ſame the 17th in the night, 
aud lodged themſelves on the glacis of the ſecond covered 
Way, without any loſs. Four days before the prince d'Au- 
"rpne was detached from la Ballec, to attack the fort St. 
enant upon the Lys, on the frontiers of Artois, in which the 
enemy had poſted a hundred men, who, upon the approach 
ol that prince, made only one diſcharge, and retired towards 

Ire, 

While the ſiege of the citadel of Lifle was carrying on with 
a. the vigour that is confiſtent with the cautious method of 
Ping, both out of a juſt regard for the lives of valicnt men, 
do had already gone through incredible fatigue and innu- 
werable dangers, and for want of ſufficient ſtores of ammuni- 
don; the enemy thought to have taken ſuch infallible mea- 
ures for diſtreſſing the allies, as well by their inundations be- 


1 Bruſſels is a very fair, large, and noble city of the Low-Countries, the 
5 luilate of the dukedom of Brabant in the quarter ot Bruſſels, ſubject to 
2 of Hungary, and the feat of her chief governor for theſe parts. It 
will andoned by the French immediately after tne memorable battle of Ra- 

©, and made its ſubmiſſion to the duke of Marlborough, The elector 


851 


tween Bruges and Newport, as by their entrenchments along 
the Scheld, that their public miniſters in Rome and Venice 
boldly aſſerted, “ That the contederate army was ſo cooped 
up, that they would ſoon either be famiſhed, or obl-yed to 
abandon Lifle.” But the two great confederate generals 
being indefatigably intent upon their buſineſs, the duke of 
Marlborough in providing corn out of the country of Artois, 
and the diatricts ot Furncs and D.xmuyde; and prince Eu- 
gene in managing what was ſent him by the duke of Marlbo— 
rough, both arms lived in parſimonous plenty; and the 
ſiege of the citadel was carried oa with all the luccels, that 
could he expected. 

The enemy opened a new ſcene ; their parties made incut— 
ſions into the diſt ict of Boifleduc, burning and ravaging part 
of the open country; and, at the ſame time; the elector of 
Bavariz app!oached Bi uflels with a boy of ten thouſand men. 
But the duke of Marlborough, having conce ted mealtures 
with prince Eugene to paſs the Scheld, immediately diſpatch— 
ed orde.s tor ſeveral Britiſh and Dutch regimears to be tranſ- 
ported trom Oitend to Antwerp, and ſent to Monfieur Paſ- 
chai, the porernor of Bruflels, to atture bim, that he would 
certainly come to his retief, Upon which encouragement, 
the ſtaies deputics ri ſolved to ſtay in Bruflels ; and the vigo- 
rous meaſures, they took with the council of ſlate and the 
governor, were very inſtrumental in the preſervation of that 
important plice, Nor were the flates-peneral lefs ſollicitous 
tor Antserp, whither they diſpatched ſome of their own 
members, with general Fretheim, an experienced officer, and 
ordeted troops to haſten thither from Naerdin, Heulden, 
Grave, and other places. On the 224 of November, N. 8. 
the el Ctcr of Buvaria inveſted Bruffts? ; and, the next day, 
lend a [TU NPercr, wi'h a ſummons to gene: al Palchal to (ur- 
render, in theſe terms: “ His electoral lhighnefs knoving, 
that the commandant is not in a condition to detend hunſelf 
with the few troops he has; if he obliges his eleQtoral high- 
neſs to begin the attack, he ſhall have no capitulation for 
hi:felt or his girriſon. Let not the commandant flvter 
bimielt, that he can retire with his garrifon to Antwerp, if 
be. delays to ſurrender; for he is to know, that he will ſoon 
ind troops poſted to hinder his retreat.” Toe gvernor, who 
had nine battalions and a thoutand horſe under hun, returned 
an anſwer by the ſame trumpeter : “ That he was very un- 
tortunate in not having the honour to be known to his clecto— 
ral highnels; that he durſt aflure bim, he would do all that 
a man of honour ought to do, and that he was ſatisfied with 
his garriſon.” The elector was not a little furprized at this 
relolute anſwer ; and, on the 26th of November, in the morn- 
ing the enciny began to fire from their batteries againſt the 
city (but with little ſucceſs) and in the evening with their 
{mall ſhot againſt the men in the outworks, and, about nine 
at night, they attacked the counterfcarp with great fury, be- 
tween the gates of Louvain and Namur. The tire was terri— 
ble on both fides, and laſted till five the next morning; 
during which time the enemy made nine attacks, and at Jaſt 
lodged themſelves on the placis of the counterſcarp. But 
about fix o'clock the befteged made a fally from the covered 
way ſword in hand, with ſuch ſucceſs, that the enemy were 
driven out of their works, after a moſt obltinate and bloody 
engagement. The action ccaſed the 27th, about ten in the 
morning, and the allies expected to be attacked a ſecond time 
at night; for their ſpies unatimoutly reported, that the ene- 
my bad a deſign, not only to make a general atlult, but 
would alſo fire with red-hot bullets, to excite the burghers 
to ſedition ; upon which the befi-ged ditjpoled all things AS 
well as poſiible for reſiſting the cnemy's attacks. But in the 
afternoon, inſtead of renewing the engagement, the clector of 
Bavaria demanded a ſuſpenſion of arms, in order, as he pre- 
tended, to bury the dead, and draw oft the wounded ; Which 
proved but a ſtratagem to raiſe the ficge with leſs diſadvan- 
tage. For upon the arrival of two couriers from Mons, with 
intelligence, that the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 

ene had paſſed the Scheld, in order to retieve Bruflels: his 
elcQoral highneſs ſent away h.s baggage, and in the night 
marched off with his troops, without found of trumpet of 
beat of drum, and with ſuch precipitation, that the enemy 
jeft in their camp twelve pieces of cannon nailed up, two 
large mortars, and about twenty bartels ol powder. They 
alto left about eight hundred Men wound: d in the adjacent 
villages ; and the dragoons an- hultars, wao, tos next morn- 
ing, went out in purſuit ot the eneny, brought in a grent 12ny 
pritoners, and ſome baggage. So that it Was computed, that, 


made ſeveral furious aſſaults upon it during the ſiege of Lifle, but the duke 
of Marlborough, p-tfhng the Scheld, made him precipitateiy quit the (1+ ge. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated on the river Senne, twenty-tour u ues {ouch of Ants 
werp, thirty touth-ealt of Ghent, and ninety-fix ſouth of Amfterdatis 
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What with their killed, wounded), priſoners, or deſerters, this 


unſucceſsful expedition coſt them above three thouland men; 
whereas the loſs of the allies did not amount to above five or 
fix hundred killed or wounded, 

For this brave and reſolute defence of the city of Bruſ- 
ſels, lieutenant general Paſchal was juſtly advanced by king 
Charles III, to the dignity of a marquis. However, it had 
not been poſfible for that general to defend bimſelf much 
longer, with a garriſon of ſcarce five thouſand men, in fo 
large and unfortified a place, The preſervation of Brutt-ls 
was therefore principally owing to the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene, who, with incredible ſecrecy and expedi— 
tion, paſſed the Scheld the 25th of November in the morning, 
with very little oppoſition; the French, in a panic tear, aban— 
doning thoſe lines and entrenchments, which they had been 
caſting up for three months paſt. This affair was managed 
with ſo much precaution, as redounded greatly to the reputa- 
tion of the confederate generals. For the duke of Maribo- 
rough being early acquainted with the extremity, which the 
city of Bruſſels was in, recalled the troops, which were in the 
diftrict of Furnes, commanded by lieutenant general Fagel, 
which joined the army at Rouſſelaer on the 22d, and allo the 
detachment, which was at Lens and la Baftee. The lame day 
they received advice, that the dam which the enemy had been 
moking near Gavre, to ſtop the courſe of the Scheld, was 
broke and carried away by the rapidity of the fiream, which 
very much facilitated their paſſing that river. The army ar- 
rived the 25th at Harlebeck, and continued there till four in 
the afternoon, for giving tune to prince Eugene to come up 
to the place appointed. 

The meaſures were concerted thus: That prince Eugene's 
army {hould paſs the river between Efkenafte and Hauterive; 
the duke of Marlborough and count Tilly at Kerkhoven ; 
and count Lottum, with the carl oft Orkney, between Garre 
and Aſperon, Major general Cadogan, and brigadier Evans, 
were {cnt before to lay the pontoons over the Scheld, who 
not only performed their orders, but paſſed the river, and 
poſted themſelves and their detachment on the other ſide, and 
put to flight a body of the French, which lay entrenched 
thereabouts. The contederate troops were therefore ordered 
to march with all poſhble expedition, and, as they paſted the 


river, they formed themfclves in order of battle. Prince 


Eugene, having advice of thele proceedings, palled directly 
over the river, and joined the duke of Marlborough at Kerk- 
hoven. Upon their conjunction, they advanced to Berchem, 
in order to diflodge the enemy from that poſt ; but Monſicur 
Souteron, who commanded there, retired with the utmoſt 
precipitation, The Dutch cavalry purſued them, and hap— 
pened to fall in with a party of grenadiers, who had lined 
tome hedges and ditcaes, in order to ſecure the retreat of the 
reſt, In this action the allies had about ſixty men either 
killed or wounded ; among the latter brigadier Baldwin, in 
the ſervice of the ſtates, was ſhort through the body ; and the 
carl of Albemarle, prince William of Heſſe, and count Mau— 
rice of Naſſau, had their horſes killed under them. The con- 
tederates purſued the enemy till it was dark, and encamped 
on the hills near Oucenard, to the joy of the whole army, 
who expected to have met with great difficulties in paſſing the 
Scheld, and to the ſurprize ef the generals themſelves, who 
could not have imagined, that the enemy would have ſo cafily 
abandoned polis fo advantageous by nature, and which they 


© Burnet ſays (vol. ii. 509.) The duke of Marlborough, hearing the duke 
of Bavaria was going to attack Brutlels, made a ſudden motion towards the 
Scheld: But, to deceive the enemy, it was given out, that he detigned to 
march directly towards Ghent, and this was believed by his whole army, and 
it was probably carried to the enemy; for they ſeemed to have no notice nor 
apprehenſion ot his deign on the Scheld: He advanced towards it in the 
night, and marched with the foot very quick, leaving the horſe to come up 
with the artillery: The lines were ſo ſtrong, that it was expected, that, in 
the breaking through them, there muſt have been a very hot action: Some 
of the general othcers told me, that they reckoned it would have coſt them at 
leaſt ten thouſand men; but to their great ſurprize, as ſoon as they pafled 
the river, the French ran away without offering to make the leaſt reliſtance ; 
and they had drawn oft their cannon the day before. Our men weite very 
weary with the night's march, ſo they could not purſue ; for the horte were 
not come up, nor did the garriſon of Oudcnard tally out; yet they took a 
thouſand priſoners, Whether the notice of the feint, that the duke of Marl- 
borough gave out of his defign on Ghent, occaſioned the French drawing 
off their cannon, - and their being ſo ſecure, that they ſeemed to have no ap» 
prchenſions of his true deſigns, was not yet certainly known : But the aban- 
doning thoſe hnes, on which they had been working tor many weeks, was a 
ſurprize to all the world: Their counſels ſeemed to be weak, and the execu- 
tion of them was worſe; fo that they, who were ſo long the terror, were 
now become the ſcorn of the world. 
4 The prince of Orange wrote the following lettar to the ſtates-general on 
this occaſion ; 


High and mighty lords, 
All the lodgments before the citadel having been joined, and all things be- 
ing ready to make the deſcents into the covered way, aud to ſiniſh the batteries 
ou the left, in order to batter in breach; the enemy beat a parley yeſterday 


UATION OF RAPIN?'s 


had fortified with fo much application and labour, Tn the coul. 
ſeveral purſuits, the confederate troops took great part ot Mon 
the enemy's baggage, their bread waggons, ſeveral colgyr; 
ſtandards, and two or three pair of kettle-drums, and kille4 
and made priſoners near a thouſand mens. 


fendt 
Tris! 


10 
The duke of Marlborough, upon his arrival at Qudenarq chad 
took the neceſſary meaſures for advancing towards Brutfels, 8 1 
and, in his march, he was informed at Aloft, that the elc&gr And 
of Bavaria, upon the firſt notice of the paſſage of the Schell with 
had quitted the ſiege with great precipitation, leaving al, his took 
artillery and wounded men behind him. The duke came rg Guce 
Bruilcls on the 29th of November in the morning, to take of th 
proper meaſures for ſending a ſupply of ammunition and ſtores 
to the ſiege of the citadel of Liſſe, and to thank the gartiſon or to 
of Bruflels for their vigorous defence. He was received with But, 
great acclamations ot joy, and complimented by the ſtates gf * ; 
Brabant, and the magiſtrates of the city, upon their dcl;ye. mote 
rance, which they juſtly attributed to his conduct and expe- power! 
ditious march. The day before, prince Eugene, with hi 3 
troops, and a detachment of eight battalions and thirty {qua. ref 
drons from the grand army, returned to Lifle, and the fixteen them t 
battalions under count Lottum marched back to the camp. ſhould 
But, the ſame morning, lieutenant general Dompre, with forty Haw 
ſquadrons, advanced towards Aloft, being ordered to encamp 8 
between that place and Aſche, in order to relieve Brufle!;, violate; 


The duke of Marlborough, with king Augultus, and fe. 
veral other perſons of diſtinction, having been entertained at 
dinner by general Paſchal, and given the necetfliry directions, 
returned in the evening to his camp at Aloft, where the 
troops reſted the 3oth. The day following, the confederate 
army removed from thence, and encamped with the right at 


I 


« 


Oudenard, and the left near Bierleghiem. Ar the ſame time, 
lieutenant general Dedem was ordered to advance with twenty 
batralions, and to pals the Scheld at Oudenard, where he cn- 
camped on the other fide of the river, to aſſiſt at the works 
that were ordered to be made for the ſecurity of that place, 
and to be near at hand to join lieutenant general Hompelch, 
who, with thirty eight ſquadrons.and eight battalions, were 
encamped near Menin ; by which diſpoſitions a communica- 
tion was maintained with prince Eugene's forces at Liſle. 

The ſiege of the citadel at Liſle was all this while carried ling 
on with great diligence; and, in the abſence of prince Eu— "az 
gene, the befiegers had lodged themſelves on the ſecond ale. 
counterſcarp, and began, on the iſt of December, to raile wg by 
batteries thereon ; which being finiſhed in fix days, the prince nuch! 
ſent a ſummons to Boufllers, offering him an honourabie ca- 


«.. 


nave ar 


believe 
pitulation, it he would furrender betore the batteries had be- aj * 
gun to fire ; otherwiſe to expect no other terms, than for bim euted v 
and his garriſon to be made priſoners of war, 'The.governor 1 
whoſe ſtock of ammunition was almoſt exhauſted, and dh 3 
was informed, that the communication between Broffels and vic ay 
Lifle was free and open, thought fir to prevent the cone: the iſ 
quences of a breach being made in the body of the citae), Sack 
by beating a parley the 8th of December, N. S. hoſtages being da 
exchanged, the articles were ſigned the day following; aud, made n 


on the 10th, the marthal, with the whole garriſon, marched ve foen 
out with all the uſual marks of honour, and were conducted 2 8 
to Doway ©, | b prey 

If the difficulties of an enterprize encreaſe the glory of it, weeks ; 
the taking of Liſle mutt be one of the moſt glorious actions another 


that ever was known ©. The place itſelf was as ſtrong as att * 
difficult 

morning at ſeven o'clock. The hoſtages on both ſides being exchanged, Gimaye 
prince Eugene went with thoſe of the French to the abbey of Loos; but ine ourlelv; 
capitulation was not figned till this day at four in the afternoon ; 4d gether « 
thought it my duty to ſend it by majot Thilo van Thilau, my ad) vtant g leeins, 
neral. I moit humbly congratulate your high mightinefles on this new co | Lid to 
queſt, which is ſo much the more conſiderable, becaute the enemy had vert uenchn 
obliged to ſurrender in a ſeaſon of the year ſo far advanced, and that We e they we 
not on our pait fired a gun, and have loſt very few men. I pray God 70 1 belef, 
more and more the arins of your high mightineſſes, and thoſe of your ales! one ma; 
lo that after a feries of glorious and happy ſucceſſes, there may reſult l well be 
thence a firm and laſting peace; and that the luſtre and glory, Which d, the ſuc, 
ſtate has attained to, by the particular favour of the Almighty, under the m. K Many n 
wiſe government of your high migluineſſes, may be long preict ves, plan of 
am, &c, 5 a Of our ! 
From the camp before Liſle, J. W. FRISO, prince 0! P'icey 
December 9, 1708. Orange and Naſſau arhout 

'(lo 10 the x 

* Dr. Hare, in his Thanſgiving-ſermon above- quoted, obſerves, that [its b nothi 


was looked upon by the French as impregnable, * it being the maſter-pret Wourg 
of the ableſt engineer that kingdom has produced ; and the great King yo fe 

added ſuch beauty to its ſtrength, as ſhewed, he thought no body ould Care thins ; 
to touch a place, which he had been at ſo much charge to mike his © "mor! 
and he was juſtified in thinking fo by an undiſturbed poſſeſſion of more rh mat thy 
forty years. In truth, the very flender knowledge our beſt engines!“ een deaveng 
it is a ſufficient proof, they never dreamt of ſceing that glorious d, — obliged 
confederate army ſhould be able to corff® againſt it. It was fo great a 91 demy. 
prize in the judgment of the enemy, that they could not believe Me 1 ner, as 
meant it, when it was plain we could mean nothing elfe : They thong! = "Mtent 
a feint only to draw them from the poſts they were entrenched n D 
tended to think ſo, to colour their ſtq ing ſo long in them to 10 little 4 % 


ellar 
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could make it, on the fortifications whereof the celebrated 
Monfieur de Vauban had exerted his utmoſt fill. It was de— 
fended by a numerous garriion, under the conmang of a 
marſhal of France, and ſeveral other experienced g-=nerals; 
rovided with all manner of nece flaries, and eNCOUraged fo a 
rigorous defence by the approach of a powerful arm: „Which 
was as numerous, if not ſtronger, than the forces of the allies, 
And yet the allies, without baving any communication with 
th their own territori:'s, ever ſince the duke of Vendolme 
took the village of Lellinghen atter a ſiege of eight day s, re- 
cuced Liſle, found means to ſubfiſt about it tl the reduction 
ot the citadel, and got corn from the territories of the enemy. 


ot to excuſe their not endeavonring to prevent our artillery fiom coming up. 
Bin, when it was too late to difieinble their concern, then what contulion 
te they in! What a noiſe was there, tht they would and mn raiſe the 
ſiege, colt what it will ! Ilo i ny couny!s wee there held! M hat furious 
motions did they make, or rataer what not! SOnetimes they threatened a 

mertul divertion, that they would bei: ge this place and that, and a third, 
and a fourth, and give us ſutlictent reaſon, GW revent fo raſh an enterprizec ; 
Sometimes notinag would Go, but they would vat us; and once they ven- 
tured nearer than they wort have done, when we had by entre acting helps 
them tu a decent pretence for not atta king us, and they were aflured we 
ſhovid not attack them. I It im their coolet thoughts thy y were content to 
ft down with a degn o ture us ; a poor deligi, had 
dran out into an We xe tec! length; 4nd, 9 COnmD 185 it, nere was no A's 
ton 10 mean, they did not condeicend to; % faith % {acte „ thev did wot 
wolate. Once indeed they had the courage to tiy a braver part, and 
ercat body of troops marched to Wteroept u 
knew the liege could not be carried on; Put tl 


not the liege been 


ita 
convoy, Without which they 
IC EVULLT IGON Icy cd, it had 
been bettet for them to have lain ſtill, their attempt having ſetved to nothing 
elle, dut to make another plice famous by a freſh detcat of tem. Mn 
Gale will be always named among the ſucceſſes of this memor:hl-- year, where 
a mall body of toot, under the command of a member of this honourable 
bunte, manitained theimfelves *gamft near thrice thei nubert, though täp— 
a by a good number of horte, and provided with a mimnero.15 aitlery 
, after a brave detence, ohliged them to a ſcandalous retreat. thus we 
e the tulleſt proof even from the enemy, that the right uie was made of 
or hit ſucceſs, and that a more fatal blo 
but we want not the voice of cacmics or friends to with 1s the importance of 
fas enterprize, by the ſucceſs of which not only their front er is broke into 
in the molt detirable Nrt, and a fair advance mide towards perictrating into 
the heart of France; bur, what the great the great monarch owes more to 
tran his ſword, his treaiure alto js extremely attected by it; it loſes him a 
great revenue, which at this time he cau v. rv 41 | 

tel ruption in trafic and comineree through his own ki wdom, and almoit cuts 

| 


"oo! - + 4A * * 1 | x *,% 1 5 17 * , . (> * 
ei the greateſt ad\ antage he had by an open trade with our allies, In ſhort, 
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could not nave Deen gwen them 5 
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baxing Lille is cutting a nerve in the body politic. otic of the largeſt and inoft 


% 4 
. ' bt , s 5 
Ueu nerves ; from whence bis 5 catelt armmes recvived th rH wOounhment, 
* ” I ? o you * * * 11 * y 4 2 
rum Wacnce his [ landers forces Kere Ala avs [ | Con tu BE liat have 
, * 0 . * * * . * * . 
Prmed that lege, little had Femaned Of our victory Hut the etor 
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og oy ine word what ſurprize and treachery hag ton from 


as ; hut a hege, 
much bi 18 {0 great None, we could not ung take without artilery , 
bwe artillery, while the enemy were in puticition of Ghent. ov; y body, I 
believe, will on they thought umnpothble, till he, u 

al! diffeulties, ſhewett th 
cuted with that wondert dentetity and diligence, that the greater train 
that perhaps was ever bro ul 10 far by land, was provided in a little time 
ad conducted between tw armies of the en: nee, witrout the leaſt dif ior». 
me, tate to us. After this {ic ets, which might juſtle h. 


1 
9 Q0.045 a genius ce ro 
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v1). and contrived the Gans: u u 
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Ale te mcd a recog 
Atorr. thare { ' hos I; Li am E 1 
nory, there ſeemed to be little to d but to attend Quietly font or five weeks 
* Ir — „* * * * . 11 * - ; . 1 * 2 8 
ie ue of the ſiege; but by ſetting out Wong at firſt, our engineers foon 
ne to want, what, of ali things was harceſt to be ſupplied ; and the flaw 
, ls v1 15 5 * - + * * . * (; , * * + 1 # 4 , 
progres, that x as made afrerw rds, Put the tis Sc IN ine Vtiniclt GANVET Gt 
X TY" ” p * y v4 *4 * CL ' > , 1 1 
mug arrying, and the army of £1 ving. And thoig mpromiting 


11 ances. 
mide not a few wiſh the weather world give us a pretence to-raile the lege 
de ſecmed unable to pr through. Never fre had covering army fo mich 
volk, never had commiander to great a trial of all the qualities, that go to 
mite a conſummate general. To hinder fo long the junction ot the enen, 
t prevent their difiu bing the hege, or making a diverſion, ta koen fel ten 
vecks 2 Communication with Bruflels, and, when that was th Pp&d, to open 
other with Oſtend, and after that fil! to lind om new reſorts, and ſult; i 4 
Meat army thrice the time that was expected, in an enemy's commry, that we 
kemed to have cat up, even before we were pert. ty Conthned to it ; thetic are 
Gfficultics nothing could ſurmount, but a mand, that cannot be puzzled or 
Gimayed, But this is not all; while we were heſiegiug, We weie vclheged 
vurlelves, the enemy had hemmed us in on es 2ry hide, and for ten weeks toe 
&tler entrenched the Scheld with all the dilivence they conld, refolved, it 
eins, we ſhould not pats on any terms, But, when the lege they had 
art to B. ulſels, made the trial neceflary, neither Iver, nor auny, nor en- 
Genchments availed any thing, We Imprized the enemy at a time, when 
they were moit concerned to be upon their guard ; and whar is beyond all 

ne, patied the river they had been 0 long tortitving, without the lots, of 
ur man; and by that happy paſlage their liege was raiſed before it u a3 
Kell begun. Theſe are ſuch dithculties, as greatly entiance the value of 
de ſucceſſes we rejoice in; and ſerve for ſha des to illuſtrate and tet off the 
wing þ m ſterly ſtrokes, which a curious eye cannot but diſcern in tig be autitul 
P31 of this great and wonderful campaign. 1 might add, that the length 
Tour liege made it late in December, betore we could attempt ro retake the 
Pies the enemy had ftolen from us, which is itſelf a circuniſtance, as is 
uirhout e; ample in that country; but in the end, this ſucceſs was alſo adden 
1 me reſt, and the campaign was happily concluded with the year,—-There 
nothing the interpoſition of God has more vilibly appeared in, than the 
"OUrable weather we were biefſed with fo long together; which was 0 
"ellary for us, that without it, every body faw we could have done no- 
uus; and yet fo extraordinary, that the like has not been known in the 
nofy of man; nor was there any thing the enemy truſted more to, than 
ai ne rains would overtake us; which had they done, had not the 
ke been ſhut up in the latter ſealon, we mitt inevitably have been 
Jp to raiſe our liege, though no diſturbance had been gwen IF the 
ther 1 N 1 we known in December to the very end of It 10 e f In en: 
content + 7 commonly have three or four months before, we mut bare g 
ow ld et che enemy enjoy their treachery, which could not but have ha 
« Ul Influence on the next campaign. To what Can we unpute this, 
'* good providence, who opeus ond thuts the heavens as he will? 
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The French thovght this bevond the power of man, and 
herefore boaſted, that, without ſtriking a blow, they would 
oblige the allics to abandon the ſiege. And, indeed, the dif- 
hicultics, which the allics had to ſtruggle with, were ſo many 
aud ſo great in themſelves, that the confidence of the enemy 
did not appear altogether unteaſonahle. But what would have 
been impracticable by the duke of Vendotme and other French 
ECNCTals, was accompliſhed by prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough, who, after the reduction of the town and cita- 
del of [.ifle, were relolved to crown their conqueſts, before 


the end t the campaign, with the iccovery ot Ghent and 
Bruges !, 


Wonde: fol has his favour been to vs in this reſpect, beyond our moſt for. 


ward hope, beyond what we dared to wn tor. To pals by ſeveral remark- 
able inttances of this kind, the patling and repatling of the Scheld, the firit of 
which was the 111 g ot Fl nders, aud the other of Brabant, both dc pended 
on great matches, that were made without the leaf dilturbance from the 
weather, wich might enſily have defeated the ſucceſs of them though the 
lirſt was foon tollowed with a great rain the very night of the battle, and the 
other was preceded by a greater, Which the enemy felt all the evil of, being 
then on their march te inveſt Erol is ; but this weather laſted no longer, 
than till we were re: y to make vt: of better. But there was another cir- 
cumſtance in our rep ling the Scheld, which 1 cannot ont: a night march, 
Wen we were forced to make in Order to it, was b. ppily for us, by an 
moretecn co:ncidence, directed by the full aſhſtanee of the moon,” ; 

' The marquis de Feuquic „ in his Memoirs gives the following account 
of the errorscommitte« in the defence of Liſle. Mart de Boule s, luys 
he, g Vernor-genctab of French Flande re, and of J.itle in Particuſar, defended 
tits place agamſt the armies oft allies, who beticged it. The place was 


Nrchzthened Withy a garriſon of nent Ixteen thouſan men; and yet the bes 
iepers only attacked it on the ide of the Maid, n-gatc, beforc a front ar 
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Works of icveral days; and 5 


ct they only made one lally, with above five: 
hundted men, which dic not produce any contidetable effc: t. 

The belicgers, in the conduct of their works, committed a greater error, 
and which the helieged neglected to take the advantage. The error was this: 
Their comprehention of this great front ceated in proportion as they ap- 
proached tne place; fo th: 


d, M hen they advanced to the glaeis, their grand 
out Was fo contracted, that it only equalled the extent of the two taliant 
angles beo e the tenaille of the countericarp; by which means the front ot 
te attacks was more extcnſive than that of the atlulants, As the beſiege: s 
thcretore were under no neeetity of forming tuch a diſpoſition, but com- 
mitted this eſſeutial error in CONMequence of nete incapacity in the conduct 
o works, it feemed reaſonable to chaſtile them for their proccedineg ; and 
yet the bulicged wanted. reſolution to attempt it, though they caſily might 
have opencd theilt glneis, under the protection of the counterſcurp, and thoſe 
Works, that were not comprehended; and they might have made ſuch lodg- 
ments on the glue is, as would have conltantly enabled the u to 8 zul the Hanks 
ot tne believers contracted front of the attack. This advantage was fo much 
in favour of the veliggcd, as the beſiegets made. but one attempt to ſtorm 
ne comericarp at the two faliant angles before the Tkenawlle, where they 
ou appercd with five or fix hundred wen, becauſe they could not march a 
& ener mancher in the tinall front they bad formed. Moſt of theſe men were 
killed in their advance upon the pallitade ; and this lingle experiment ſhould 
have convinced the befieged, that their capital operation for the defence of 
the place was to make tuch lodgments on the glacis, as were above-mens 
toned, in order to multiply the tires againſt the attack, and to take thoſe, 
v 110 approached, in ſlank, and to greater advantage, than in the covered way, 
which was not comprehended within the beſtegers works, 

Though the want of powder frequently filenced the beſtegers cannon, and 
confequeitly tuſpended the fire of the bombs yet the belicged did not im- 
prove that tavour able opportunity in any reparation of the breaches during 
the night, or clearing au ay the ruins in the day, though the inhabitants of 
Lifle were numerous and loyal, and might have been employed in this work, 
while the betiegers artillery cenfed to batter the breaches, The guard even 
ot the attacked work- was kept with 1o little Vigilance, that only one centinel 
Was awake, and the poſt was 114; prized, while all the ſoldiers were atleep, after 
the deſertion of that treacherons centinel, ſo that the work was carried with- 
ont the leaf Oppoition on the part ot the befieged. It would have been a 
very ealy affair however to have doubled the centinels in every place, where 


the negligence vr midelty of one exp ed them to the beſiegers. 


But the mot ſurprifing circumſtince of all is, that marthal ce Bouchers 
capitulated tor the city almoſt as ſoom as that halhmoon was loft, and withour 
waiting ten or twelve hours, io fee the be liegets fill up the ditch which 
would have employed them at leaft for that time, on account of ite breadth, 
Cepth of water, and quantity of ſott foit on its bottom. For of what Parti- 
cular importance could it be to martial ce Boutllers whether the reſt of the 
provifions and ammunition were confumed in deteniling the city {ome time 
longer, or in a new defence of the cit ad. ? It was liowever a very eflential 
point, to proluny the defence of thc ci, as MUCH a2 pottble, ſince the ſur- 
render of it to the enemy would afford excellent accoirmodations to an army, 
who greatly needed thein in that advanced ſeaſon, when the rams are fo fre- 
quent in Flanders, that if they had happened dui ng the ſiege of that city, they 
would certainly have rendered that great enterpriſe unſucceſsſul. 

The diſpoſitions for the defence of Lifle were very inconſiderate. The ſiege 
from the beginning was rendered. too fatiguing to the garriſon, which was 
divided into two bodies, alternately upon duty, for the {pace of twenty-four 
hours. This time was much too long. Half of the troops were poſted 
in out-works, and the reſt were ſtationed on the ramparts, and employed 
in the works; ſo that the garriſon had never any ſtated hours of reſt, 
which are ſo abſolutely neceflary for the officers as well as the ſoldiers, 
boch for the preſe vation of their health, and to render them capable 
of delending the place for a greater length of time. The inhabitants of 
Lifle were numerous and well affected; and yet they were not employed 
in any ſervice, either for the relief of the garriſon, or the preſervation of 
the place, 3 

It was reported, that marſhal de Boufflers wanted Proviſions towards the 
cloſe of the ſiege, and could not ſupply the citadel with a ſufficient quantity 
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The French generals not imagining that the confede- 
rates would have attempted any thing after the laſt import— 
ant conqueſt, eſpecially in ſo advanced a ſeaſon of the year, 
ſeparated their army and returned to Paris. But all neceſ— 
ſary preparations being made for the ſiege of Ghent, that 
city was inveſted on the 20th of December, N. S. in the 
following manner: Count Lottum, with thirty-nine batta- 
lions, and thirty-ſix ſquadrons, were poſted between the 
Upper-Sch-ld and the Lys: The heredirary prince of Heſſe, 
with forty ſquadrons, and twenty battalions, between the Lys 
and the canal of Bruges, and from thence to the canal of 
Sas: The duke of Wirtemberg betwern Muleſtein and the 
lower Scheld, with twenty-five ſquadrons, and twenty-ſix 
battalions : Count Telly with therty ſquadrons, and thirty 
batral:ons, between the Upper and Lower Scheid: And the 
duke of Marlborough encamped at Meerlebeck, that he 
might be near the centre of the ſeveral attacks. On the 
14:h, in the evening, the trenches were opened at the attack 
commanded by general Lottum; and two thouſand work- 
men, covered by ſeven battalions, nd two more in reſerve, 
with fix hundred horſe, were ordered for that ſervice, un— 
der the command of lieutenant general Pagel, major general 
Wecke, and the lord' North and Grey. The men worked 
about half an hour before the enemy diſcovered them, and 
then they made ſuch a terrible fire, that the allies had near 
thirty men killed and about ſeventy wounded. They carried 
on their works with good ſucceſs from St Peter's gate to- 
wards fort Monterey, an«d finiſhed a parallel of a thouſand 
paces trom the right to the left, within two hundred paces 
ot the counrerſcarp, On the 2gth at night, the trenches 
were opened at the duke of Wirtemberg's attack, with four 
battalions and fix hundred horſe, commanded by major ge- 
neral Murray, who covered tourteen hundred pioneers, and 
this attack was directed againſt the caſtle. The tame night 
they opened the trenches before the Bruftels gate, between 
the Upper ard Lower Scheld, with four battalions and fx 
hundred workmen, commanded by brigadier Evans, who 
carried on their works with great ſucceſs, and made a com- 
munication without.any lofs. But, the works on the right being 
very difficult, and tune as well as faſcines being wanting to 
finiſh the ſame, the garriſon made a fally with ten companies 
of grenadiers, who put the firſt troops into lome contution ; 
and, whilit brigadier Evans was bringing up the next bat- 
talions to ſupport them, he was taken priſoner with colonel 
Grove of the lord North and Grey's regiment. They had 
likewiſe about twenty otficers and foldicrs kilied or taken; 
but the enemy retired upon the firſt firing of the troops, and 
had not time to level the works. On the 26th the batteries 
began to fire upon the Red Fort, any the garriſon, confiſting 
of tuo hundred men, ſurrendered tbemfelves priſoners ot 


war. The following days the approaches were carried on 


with a great deal of tucceis; and, the batteries being ready 
to fire, on the goth at 6x in the morning, with red hot 
bullets, and the mortars to throw bombs and carcaſcs into 
the town, the count de Ja Morte ſent out a trumpeter to the 
duke of Marlborough, and demanded an honourable eapitu— 
lation, which was granted him; purſuant to which one gate 
of rhe city, and agother of the caſtle, were delivered to the 
troops of the allies on the 31ſt of December, N. S. and two 
Gays aftcr count dela Motte marched out with his garriſon, 
which conſiſted of above thirty battalions and fixteen ſqua— 
drons, in order to be conducted to Tournay. The duke of 
Argyle, with fix Britiſh battalions, immediately after took 
potleſſion of the town and ciradel, 

Ihe reduction of Ghent occaſioned a great ſurprize at the 
French court, and was indeed in itſelf very wonderful, con— 
idering the fituation and largeneſs of the place, the nume- 
rous garrilon, the hard ſeafon of the year, and the fatigue 


for the garriſon. This indeed is true, but the fault muſt be imputed to thic 
Gilorder and want of acconomy in the diſtribution of the proviſions, which 
was always equal, ſo that no care was taken to leffen the allotments in pro- 
portion to the loſs of men, A company, that had been greatly weakened 
in the progreſs of the ſiege was allowed the ſame ſubſiſtence, as it received 
when it was much ſtronger ; 10 that at the latter end of the ſiege, the pro- 
viſions were diſtributed in almoſt double the quantity that was neceſſary; 
and this irregularity alone would have occaſioned the loſs of the place, had 
it been accommodated never ſo well. 

This affair will be beſt explained by the following extracts of letters pubs 
Ithed by Mr, Cole in his Memoirs of Affairs of State: 


The carl of Mancheſter, to the carl of Sunderland, 


; Vienna, January 7, 1707-8. 

This evening count Gallas is at prince-Eugene's, where the affairs of king 
Charles are to be under debate. I had orders from Britain, to urge their 
ſending prince Eugene to Spain, and alſo a letter writ by the queen to the 


empero!, recommending the fame as a matter of the greateſt conſequence, 


but to no purpole, Prince Eugene is to be at hand to defend them, in cate 


. 
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which the troops had already undergone in this extraordina 
long and difficult campaign. The conſequence of ſutteg. 
dering that important city was the enemy's quitting ob 
Bruges, Plaſendale, and Leffingben, and retiring into theie 
own territories, The duke of Marlborough and prince Cu. 
gene, having thus gloriouſly finiſhed this campaign, ay, 
ſettled the winter-quarters for the forces of the all:«s, ſet gy; 
the gth of January, from Bruflels for the Hague, having lefe 
all the contederate troops under the command of count Je 
gen-ral of the Dutch forces. 27 

It Ghent and Bruges had not ſurrendered when they did, i; 
could not have been poſhble to have kept them much longer + 
tor, within two or three days after, there was a great fall ot 
ſnow, and that was followed by a moſt violent froſt, th. 
whole laſting about three months. Many died in ſever; 
parts by the extremity of the cold; it was ſcarce poſſible to 
Keep the ſoldiers alive, even in their quarters; ſo that they 
mult have periſhed, if they had not brok up the campaign 
before this hard ſeaſon. 

The miſcarriage before Toulon did not diſcourage the 
duke of Savoy from meditating a new irruption into France, 
in return for the ſiege of Turin. The preparations mae by 
his command through Piedmont during the winter and the 
lpring, his atlembling ſo great a body of troops on his fron- 
tiers, and preparing, not only a train of ficld- pieces, but 2 
quantity allo of heavy cannon, gave the French apprehenſions 
not only of an incurſion, but ot ſome important ſiege. And, 
according to French writers, the duke never diflemble | his 
intentions, Which were to enter Dauphine, and to extort 
contributions as far as Lyons. But though the bad weither 
could not ſuffer him to take the field till the month of july, 
yet the lateneſs of the campaign was ſoon made up by ths 
rapidity of his conqueſts ; which the vigilance and acti- 
vity of the marſhal de Villars (whom the French uſed to call 
their favourite general) could neither forcſce nor prevent, 
The duke, the better to cover his defign, had firſt, with great 
labour and fatigue bent his march towards Savoy, over Mount 
Cenis, as if he intended to penetrate into Dauphine thiovehk 
fort des Barreaux 3 but, having by this feint drawn the cne— 
my's forces on that fide, he turned ſhort towards Sezanc ard 
Oulx, prevented Villars quick march, and took och right 
meatures, that from the 12th ro the 31ſt of Auguſt, N. 8 
he compatled his true deſign, which was to make himf{c!t 
malter of the important fortreſs of Exilles, Fort la Perouſe, 
and the valley of St. Martin and Feneſtrella. Bo which con- 
queſts he ſecured his own dominions againſt France, and 
gained free entrance into the enemy's country, the French 
having built a ftrong citadel at Feneſtrella, after the blow- 
ing up of the fortification of Pignerol, in order to cover that 
frontier. The greateſt difficulty in taking theſe places ws 
from the impracticableneſs of the ground, which drew the 
ſieges out into ſuch a length, that the ſnow began to fall by 
the time Feneſtrella was taken, By this means the Alps 
were cleared, and Dauphine was now open to him: And all 
things were ready tor a greater progreſs in another campaign. 
Beftdes theſe advantages, the duke likewife made a diverfian 
in tavour of king Charles III, obliging the enemy to fend a 
Treat detachment trom Rouſſillon to Villars's ſupport and al- 
filtance, 

The queen of Great Britain and the ſtates general had ſo— 
licited the Imperial court and the German princes to act 
with greater vigour than they had hitherto done, and particu- 
tarly preiled the emperor to give the utmoſt aſſiſtance he 
could ro his brother in Spain, and heartily concurred with 
king Charles in defiring, that prince Eugene might bc tent 
thither to command in chief. But this point could not be 
obtained t; and, count Guido de Staremberg being appointed 
in that prince's room, he arrived at Barcelona on the laſt ot 


of need againſt the Turks, and to fecure them from any future inſults from 
the Swede, who has demanded the like hberty for the reformed to cxeicie 
their religion in Silefia, as by count Wratiflaw*s convention at Alt Rantitcc 
the Lutherans are to enjoy. Count Guido of Staremberg is declared gene! 1 
tor Spain without conſulting Britain or Holland, whether they will pu! that 
troops under his command, I have writ my thoughts pretty freciy den 
theſe practices, and Monfieur Bruyninx has done the ſame. Prince E195" 
has a commiſlion to act as the emperor's lieutenant-general, being to c! 
mand all who may ſerve with him. I do not know how the elector 01 Ha- 
nover will rel:fh the being commanded by prince Eugene. I believe v ö 
not ſubmit to it; but they muſt rather let the commiſſion lie dormant cs next 
lummer, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Sunderland. 


Venice, January 17: r707-h 

I am glad, that both houſes of parliament have taken notice of the ted 4 
prince Eugene into Spain. If any thing will prevail with the con 

Vienna, I think that ſhould ; but I am far from thinking, that it will, The 
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April, the ſupplies demanded by king Charles being arrived 
there before. Great hopes were conceived of this new gene- 
al, who had before commanded the Imperial troops in 
Hungary; but it was generally believed the affaits in Spain 
would have bad much better ſucceſs it they had been ma— 
paged by prince Eugene. : | 

The duke of Orleans ſtill commanded in Spain, and, ac- 
cording, to the vanity of that nation, it was given out, that 
they were tO have mighty armies in many different places, 
and to put an end to the war there, Great rains had fallen 
al the winter in all parts of Spain; ſo that the campaign 
could not be opened lo ſoon as it was firſt intended. The troops 
of Portugal which bad lain at Barcelona ever fince the battle 
of Almanza, were brought about by a ſquadron of Engliſh 
ſhips, £0 the defence ot their Own Country, Sir John Leake 
came likewiſe over 10 [ſtbon from England with recruits 
and other ſupplies with which the queen of Great Britain was 
to furniſh the crown of Portugal. When all was landed, 
Leake ſailed into the Mediterranean to bring troops trom 
laly, for the ſtrengthening of King Charles, whole affairs 
were in great diſorder. 
Soon after Staremberg's arrival in Span, major general 
Stanhope came to us (lays the author of the manulcript ſo 
often mentioned) with a commillion of commander in chief 
of all her majeſty's forces in Spain, as Belcaſtle had orders to 
emmand the Dutch. All the troops marched out of their 
winter-quarters to different camps, in the road to Cervera and 
L-rida, When Leake came with his fleet to Baicclona, 
king Charles fent immediately tor count Staremberg trom 
the camp at Montblanc, to conſult with the generals Stan- 
hope and Carpenter, and admiral Leake, whether he could 
undertake any thing for the ſervice; and, nothing being fixed, 
the admiral failed tor Italy, trom whence he brought both 
the new queen of Spain and eight thouſand men with him. 
But by realon of the tlownels of the court of Vienna, thele 
forces came too late to raiſe the ſiege of Tortoſa, before 
which place the enemy came the Zoth of Jungs. Upon the 
gens of this, a Council of war was held, to fee whether we 
could undertake any thing to ſave that town, which, on the ſea- 
fide, was the key of Catalonii from Valencia. Count Efferen, 
a Palatine major general, was fent to command in Tortrla, 
with a good garriton. . The trenches were opened on the gth 
of June, and, in about a month's time, the governor, having 
no reaſon to expect any relief. turrendered upon honourable 
terms, and marched his gart ſon to our camp at Conftantino, 
in the Campo de Terragona. During the ſiege, Leake dith- 
pred a fleet of Tartans, tent from France to lupply the duke 
of Ocleans's army, and took about fifty of them; which was 
a very ſeaſonable relief ro thole in Barcelona, and which, it 


The Dutch envoy at Vienna to the earl of Mancheſter, 
| Vienna, January 28, 1597-8. 
We can by no means ſacceed to make prince Euygens go into Spun, and his 
Imperial majeſty alledges reatons tor this, that cem to have ſome weight ; 
dul the emperor dehyns to fend thither the count Guido of Starcaiberg, who 
Levine a good generii. 


Earl of Sunderland to the carl of Mancheuer. 


Whitehall, February 17, 
wich with all my heart, the court of Vienna would come to reaton in Te- 
leon to the ſending prince Eugene fo Spain 5 but that matter icems to be 
gute over, and Staremberg wall be the man. 
In the Memoirs of Affairs of State, publiſhed by Chriſtian Cole, eſq; 
P 545, is the following letter of fir John Norris to the earl of Mancheſter, 
aug to the defi gned Expeditions 


= A» Q 
1797 


R anclavh, with the fleet bound to 
Cagliari, July 26, 1708. 
My lord, 
The 17th inſtant we arrived with the flect and troops at Mattero, where 
vt landed the queen of Spain, ſhe being from thence to make her entry into 
acelona, The next day our tranſports got to Barcelona, where we land- 
ea the horſe and foot in good condition. We loft but forty horſes 
n the pallage, and ninctcen that were in a Geneote veſſel, which loit 
company with the fleet, and was taken by a cruizer of the enemy. Ihe 
woods have joined the reſt of the army, which all people ſay is in a good 
condition, aud that there is a good agreement with the commandets of 
each nation. But from our unfortunate lots of Tortola, and the accidents 
N ks compaign, the foot we brought does but juſt make up the number 
Klare loſt; and in that the enemy is much ſuperior; but in horſe we have 
d vantage, both in number and goodneb, &c. We are under this dit- 
duty, that the land we have there, with the ifland of Majorca, will not 
3 enough to feed the army and country - for which reaſon bas Fon 0 
, Feng with the fleet, to try if we can reduce the ifland of Sardinia to 
* odedience of king Charles. The troops we have to do it with are 
„ Kamen, twelve hundred marines, and ſome unmounted Spaniſh da- 
3 and, if half be true of what is repreſented to us, we (hall kurden n 
Y On of that kingdom. We have the conde Cifuentes with 0%. Du he 
do meddle till the place has declared. We go directly tor Cagliari, 
en is the ſeat of the vice-king, and the capital of the country, I am, &c, 
JOHN NORRIDS, 


g 85 2 * * - * . 
tr the John Norris wrote the following letter upon the taking of this city 
"Fea of Mancheſter, | 


0 
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was hoped, though in vain, would have cauſed the ſiege to 
be raiſed. 


From Conſtantino the army marched for Cervera with a 
good train of artillery, where they were joined by all the 
torces from Italy, and by ſome Dutch and Spanith bat alions 
from Lampaurdan. Befides Tortola, the enemy allo took 
Denia, 2nd the garriſon were made priloners of war. But 
thete loſles were abundantly made up 10 the alles, by the 
reduction of the kingdom of Sardinia, and ot the tamous 
Port Mahon, with the whole if] -nd ot Minorca. 

Sir John Lenke having taken on board the fleet a few 
troops commanded by the marquis of Alcunzcl, b: trer known 
by his former title of Conde de Cituent-s, arrived betore 
Cagliart®, the capiti] of Sardinia on the 12th of Aug ut, 
N. S. ind 1immediatel\, {ummoned the marquis of Jamaica, the 
Viceroy to ſubmit to King Charles III. Tone marquis inuſted 
at firſt upon extravagant icrins ; But on the ([hrowing of a few 
bombs nto the city, the inhabitants re.olved to compel him 
to ſurrender, with his gartituo; at dilcretion ; whereupon 
both he and the magiſtrates accepted ſuch articles, as the ad- 
mical was picaled to grant ', The preateſt fart of the Spa— 
niſh garriſon readi'y | fted themtelves in king Charles's ſer— 
vice. Beſides which, near two thouſand hortcs ure ound 
there ready 2 be trantyartech Me Spain, for ren hunting the 
enemy.s Cavairy; pat of which were dif.oſed at he aitl- 
mounted PRA, who were Rap oF his Rag 
The marquis a Alconzel, who was contlitute.! VC . cad 
captain g neral of that Kingdom, having ke.d an leni of 
the depuly: s of the teveral ſtates, they gave alturances of their 
alteCtiun anc: I dit) to Kin Charles II, and, tor a prot, 
oſtercd to furnith thirty thouſand ſacks of coin for that 
king's ſervice. This ſupply made the conourtt of Serdinia 
the more conſiderable, tor in Catalonia, they were at that 
time much ttra:tened tor want of provifions. 

The conqueſt oft the iſland of Minorcak, which followed 
ſoon after, was cntucly owing to major gencral Stankope, 
wo was the fift proj Gor, and had the principal fhare in 
the execution of the delign, In the beginn ng ot Auguſt he 
received a letter from the lord treaturer, io acquaint hun, that 
the admiralty bad reprefented to the qucen, that it was al- 
moſt unpracticable, and very dangerous for our fleet to 
winter in the Mediterranean, except fome fate harbour were 
procured for it. Upon this, general Stanhope immediately 
fixcd his thou,hts upon the land of Minorca, which was a 
very great enterprize, and required a greater number of 
troops, than could be ſpared out ut our amy. He took a ſhort 
Journey to Barcelona, to contulr the proper mealures wich 
the admiral; which done, be returns polt to the camp, and 
acqu:. nts Siaren! 78 with his delign, who much applauded it > 


Fiom on board the Naneligh hefore 
Cagliari, Aug. 18, 1708, O. 8. 
M\ lord, 

This being the fiſt opportunity of my writing to Italy, fince our arrival 
betore Cagliari, wall picad wy pardon that I did not ſooner tell your lordihip, 
that we anchored before the town the 34 inſtant in the alternoon, al tent 
a fummons to the vice-king, to render t e town and kingdom of Sardinia to 
the obedience of king Charles, with a letter to the burghers, to aff ure them of 
their effects and ancient privileges, in cate they made their obedicnce. The 
officer tent had leave to wait tour hours for an anfwer, if requized ; at which 
time, being night, he returned, with an antwer from the vice-kang, that it was 
10 late, that he could not that night get all the goverivnent together, but 
would do it the next morning, and ſend their antwers. We juiged itbeſt to 
keep on the fright, and caute no delay, and that mitant begantLombaiding, 
and hove that night an hundred and twenty fhells into the town, and landed 
our men at the point of day; and, as ſoon it was light, the vice-king ſent off 
a flag ot rruce, to deſire to capitulate ; atter which the mob took poflethicou of 
the gates, and delivered them up to us. Thus we hive got a city much 
ſtronger than Barcelona, and that has cighty-teven brats cannon mounted, 
and the whole ifland, without the lofs of a man. In our c pitulation we 
obliged them to furmih Cataloma inuncchiately with tourtecn hundred tons 
of corn, and to-morrow it will tail tor Catalonia, it being embarked in our 
tranſports, 

Laſt night we received letters from the king of Spiin and Mr. Stanhope, 
and news, that the king had appointed liftteen hundred toldizrs under Mr. 
Stanhope, to go to reduce the itland of Majorca and the fort:efs of Ports 
Mahon. He delices our afhitance in the tame; on which we this morning 
agreed to go to that ſervice, and to-morrow we fail for that ifland; and 
though the French have a gartiſon there, yet, it the weather proves good, L 
believe we may ſay we thail carry it. This will fwit us in viganig the pope, 
as we intended, for helping the pretender, till another ſcaſon. But after this 
ſervice our winter-ſhips will go to Naples, to convoy to Catuloma the troops 
the king expects from thence, and the reit of our thips will be obliged to go 
home to refit for the next year, &c, I am, &c, JOLN NORRIs, 

k Minorca (fo called from being leſs than Majorca, another fland about 
fix leagues from it (hes in the Mediterranean. Its great length is forty= 
five, and greateſt breadth about twenty-ivur Englith miles, "The chief places 
are, 1. Citadella, on the ſouth-weſt ſide about the middle of the ifland, in the 
bottom of a bay, thought to be the Imma of Ptolemy, 2, Fort Formelli 
on the north-eait fide over againſt Citadella. 3. Port Malton at the bottom 
of a large bay, which runs about three Spaniſh miles to the fouth-eaſt, 
"The harbour is gnarded by fort St. Philip, and is accounted the beit and 
laigeſt in the Mediterranean, Minorca lies in lat. 39. 45. It was taken by 
general Stanhope in 1708, and confumed to the Engliſh by the treaty of 
Utrecht. . " 625 
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but as to forces he conld ſpare none, for we were then within 
four miles of the enemy, who were much ſuperior to us, and 
we daily expected to be attacked, However, Staremberg 
conſented that Stanhope ſhould rake Southwell's regiment, 
a battalion of Neapolitans, another of Portugueſe, and a 
ſmall detachment of Spaniards. All which marched imme— 
diately to Barcelona. General Stanhope follows them, on 
the 1oth, and had the good fortune of meeting there with 
brigadier Wade, juſt returned from London, which was a 
great advantage to him. The 21ſt, he embarks with this 
handful of men and a few dragoons. What was wanting in 
troops was in ſome meaſure made up by a fine train of Bri- 
tiſh artillery, with mules to draw it, cominanded by colonel 
Boreguard, with that excellent engineer brigadier Petit, who 
in that capacity, might be ſaid to have taken and detended 
Barcelona, for which ſevices king Charles had railed him to 
the oflice of a general officer. Stanhope was here informed of 
the ſtrength of the garriſon of fort St. Philip, which would 
have damped the courage of any man that had not been fo 
Z2alous in the undertaking. The fleet and tranſports failed 
from Barcclona the 23d, and the men landed the 26th to the 
ſouth-weſt of fort St. Philip, within two miles of it. As 
they ſailed by the fort, the garriſon was not a little intimi— 
dated, to fee a fleet with two flags (Leake and Whitaker) 
and ſo many tranſports, expecting no leſs than an army of 
ten or twelve thouſand men; and, indeed, it had the ap- 
pearance of it. With the four battalions were landed about 
even hundred and fixty marines, commanded by colonel 
Lee, which made up the whole number, officers included, 
three thouſand two hundred and fixty four!. This little 
army marched to ariſing ground over-againſt the fort, having 
made as great a ſhow as poſſible in their march; for it was 
all in ſight of the enemy, whoſe alarms were much 1ncreated 
by it; and [t:]l more when they ſaw our troops drawn up in 
a long line where they could be ſeen, but the beſt perſpective 
glaſs could not diſcover whether there was a ſecond or third 
line. From hence they went that evening to a camp marked 
out by the engineer, within leſs than two miles of the fort. 
The garriſon conſiſted of a thouſand Spaniards, and fix hun- 
dred French marines, under the command of colonel la Jon- 
quiere, an old officer, who was fent there by way of punith- 
ment, for not behaving fo well as was expected from bim 
againſt the Cevonnois. The inhabitants of Minorca were 
very much for us, being weary of the yoke of their king, 
who had taken all their privileges trom them as he had done 
from his ſubjccts in the kingdom of Arragon, ftom whence 
they had been tranſplanted to this ifland. 

Batteries were erected the next day, and the morning after 
they began to ſire againſt two of the four towers, which are 
built at proper diltances like baſtions, in a wall of ftonrs 
without cement that covers the fort a quarter of a mile from it, 
and that from ſea to ſea. Theſe towers were ſoon battered 
down by our cannon. They had four pieces of cannon in 
each, with room enough tor cannoneers, and ammunition. 
Creneral Stanhope who thanted to induce the garriton to a 
ſpeedy ſurrender, ordered a great many papers to be writ 
in Spanilh and French, in which he offered very honourable 
terms to the beſieged, it they did not put him to the trouble 
of raiſing batteries; but, it they refuſed, he threatened that 
all the Spaniards ſhould be ſent to the mines, and the French 
be worſe uled. Theſe papers were tied round arrows, Whicl 
were ſhor in great numbers into the ſuburbs of the fort, and 
into the vacancy between the fort and the ſtone wall, where 
{mall parties were placed to obſerve us. It was by a ſhot from 
one of theſe parties that Mr. Philip Stanhope, brother to the 
general, captain of the Miltord galley, a young gentleman of 
great hopes, was killed, the ball fixing in his to:chead, as he 
was held up by two of his ſailors to look over the- wall, which 
was nine feet high, 

The arrows had a good effect, eſpecially upon the Spa- 
niards, who dreaded the mines. After the towers were beat 
down, the cannon continued to fire upon the wall, and, in a 
ſhort time, levelled it to the ground. Through the breach 


7 ingliſh —— — 751 
Neapolitans — — — 718 
Spaniards — — — — 298 

» k LOX as 2 
Portugueſe — 757 
Marines — — — 700 

3284 


= The earl of Sunderland wrote the following letter to general Stanhope 
upon the reduction of Minorca: 
Whitehall, October 20, 1708. 
Sir, | 
J received on Monday the favour of yours of the zoth of September, N. 8. 
by captain Moyler, with the welcome news of your having taken Port Ma- 


general Wade marched to a redoubt, at the head of 11 n. 
grenadiers and ſome marines, with fo much intrepidity, ert 
within reach of the enemy's fire, that it ſtruck the par;i,,, 
(45 one of the officers afterwards told our author) with 44. 
miration and terror, inſomuch that the ſoldiers could ga be 
brought to fire at them, though commanded, «nd the cannon 
could not reach them, the ground being too low where ther 
marched. Wade took the redoubt, lett ſome mien in it, and 
returned to the camp unattacked. 

The next day their panic increaſed ; a battery of large cannon 
was fixed againſt fort St. Philip, and the firſt ball was ordered 
to be fo fired, as to fall in the ditch ; which it did, and was im. 
mediately taken up and carried to the governor. A council of 
war was inſtantly held, wherein it was reſolved, by a ſmall maig. 
rity, to beat a parley. Hoſtages were quickly exchanged 
and Wade was ſent to agree on a capitulation. When he 
came to the governor's houſe, he found the large ball on the 
table, which molt of the officers had been wondering 2. 
They were not many hours in agreeing upon the tollo ing 
terms : The garriſon was to march out the next Gay with 
all the marks of honour, and to be ſhipped off immediately ; 
the Spaniards to be tranſplanted to a harbour in Murcia, aud 
the French to Marſeilles or Toulon: 'The magazines to be 
given up, their arms to be left in the court of the fort, aud 
the outward gate to be delivered into our hands that eycnins 
as ſoon as the capitulation was ſigned ; which was done ing 
ſhort time, and a guard was ordeied to the gate. Wade te. 
turned to the general in the camp, and both were extremely 
well pleaſed with this ſucceſs. 

On the morrow Wade went with all the forces to ſee the 
garrifon evacuate the fort; and he had not men <cnouyh 70 
torm the two lines through which the garrifon was to march 
to the ſea-ſide, except they were placed at an unuſysl di- 
ſtance. The enemy then ſaw their miſtake, as well as be- 
fore, when they were coming vp from the camp, but, was too 
late. All the boats of the fleet which were come into the 
harbour the night before, when the capitulation was fign:d, 
were ordered to attend the garriſon” into the tran{ports, 
When the French were got into three veſſels, a field officer 
was lent to let them know, that general Stanhope made them 

priſoners of war by way of reprilals for the garriſon of Deut, 
which, after a brave defence, were, Contrary 10 the capitu- 
lation, made pritoners of war by count d'Asfeld. 

Fort St. Philip being in our hands, the whole iſland 
gladly ſubmitted, except Port-Fornelli. On the 17th of 
Auguſt, Sir John Leake, with the Dutch, failing for Eng- 
land, Whitaker, rear-admiral of the red, was left with his 
ſquadron bcfore Port-Mahon, who, with a few men of war 
ſailing to Port-Fornelli, and meeting little refillance, 
brought away the garriſon, conſiſting of about two hun- 
dred men, priſoners of war. Thus the conqueſt of the 
whole iſland, with the Joſs only of forty men killed or 
wounded, was finiſhed in leſs than three weeks, to the gre! 

. admiration of all Europe. The beſiegers found in the torts 
about a hundred pieces of cannon, three thouſand baric!s 
of powder, and all things necetlary for a good defence. 

The Spaniards were all carried to Murcia, except the it 

habitants of the ſuburbs, who had liberty 10 return 19 

their houſes. As ſoon as they landed, the governor threw 

himſelf out of a window and died. The French marin6s 


to retire to on all occafions ; for till then we had no pl 
nearer than Liſbon m. 
Beſides the conqueſt of Minorca by the alles, and the 


hon; which, though it came at the ſame time as the news of tak s 
Liſle, yet was not at all lefſened by it: Every body looking upon out bes 
in poſſeſſion of Port Mahon as of the laſt conſequence to the carrying 0 
war in Spain; beſides the other advantages, which, if we are wie, 2 
reap from it, both in war and peace, I cannot expreſs to you the ene „ 
queen, and every body here, has of your zeal and conduct in ths affal . 
which this very important ſucceſs is ſo much owing. I heartily wy 
with you for the lois of your brother, which indeed 1s a public loſs * 7 
all, he was ſo deſerving a young man. As ſoon as we heard of your * 
gone upon this expedition, orders Wee ſent to fir George Byng, a8 ney! 
ie ſhould come to Liſbon, to carry with him into the Mediterranean a 1 
cient quantity of ſtores for a ſquadron to winter there; and, upon ye! I 
news captain Moyſer has brought, thoſe orders are renewed, ſo that) G 


; {9 
depend upon that being effectually provided for, I do not Jay a a” 
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fücog of Tortoſa by the duke of Orleans, nothing con- 
6Jerable was undertaken during the campaign, though the 
mies were incamped ſome months within a few miles of 
one another. But the enemies would not venture to attack 
v5, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority; and marſhal Starem- 
berg, who was reckoned the belt general of the age for the 
defenfive, was contented to preſerve what we had left in 
Catalonia, Our army went into winter quarters the laſt of 
October; and, about the middle of November, the generals 
Starember and Stanhope formed the deſign of ſurpriſing Tor— 
roſa, which was executed with the greateſt ſecrecy, but not 
with the expected ſucceſs. A detachment chiefly of grena- 
diers went, the 22d at night, to ſcalade the town, but, by 
the ignorance or treachery of the guides, the fiſt ladders 
were ſet up over againſt the main guard, an4 cloſe to it: 
ſo that the whole garr:fon was immediately alarmed, and 
marched to Barcelona gate, where the grenadiers were en- 
deavouring to get the baſtion that covered it, who were fo 
warmly attacked, that they were forced to retire, leaving 
many men killed, and molt of the reft wounded. This put 
an end to the defign, and to all the operations of the cam— 
ngn *. 

Beſides the having a ſafe port to retire to, the conqueſt 
of Minorca brought a further advantage to the allies, by de- 
feating the Freach king's project of uniting the princes and 


von of what you mention in relation to the troops from Naples, becauſe 
you will receive by Mr. Crayvs the queen's approbation of what you have 
done in relation to it. I ſend vou inclofed a letter of the queen's to the 
cquntcls of Oropela, writ with her own hand, You will receive directions 
from my lord tie ue, to give her, at the ſame, from the queen, the 
thouſand pounds „aun s 10 oftea mentioned, I mult not omit telling you, 
that the queen dues enti. ety approve of your leaving an Engliſh garriton in 
Part Mahon, for the reaions you mention, tough hene of them muſt be 
keyt very ſecret, Her majeſty does approve alſo of the governor you have 
named, and is very well fanned wh your having the commuiliion you inei- 
tion from the king vi Spain, being {:tizfied you mike no uſe of it but what 
d tor the public jervice, I have nothing more to trouble you with, but to 
allure you, that I am, with the greatelt tiuth and citeem, 
Sir, 
Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 


SUNDERLAND. 


P. 8. Beſides the orders that are gone to fir George Bong, captain Moyſer 
exrries with him orders fun the pemce to fir Edward VWhnake:, in relation 
do the ſquadron's wintermy at Port Mahon, You will receive with this 
packet a letter of the queen's to the king of Spain, in favoar of the conde 
de Salazar, at the dehire and recommendation of teveral Spaniſh and Canary 
merchants. 

In our return from the camp to Barcelona (favs the author of the ma- 
ruſcript account of the canipaigns in Spain) I went with 1mojor general Car- 
penter to view the convent of Mountlerrat, fixteeen mes from it, waich, 
tor miracles and riches, is ſaid to be equal, and, by the Catalans, tar to 
vut-do that of the lady of Loretto. The treaſuie of this chapel is im meuſe 
n jewels and plate, and the income of the fryars, who are forty LonechiCtines, 
beades lay-brothers, is very conſiderable ; and all owing to the pretended 
miracies bf the bleſſed virgin, whoſe ſtitue in wood, of a very curious 
workmanſhip, and believed to be ſent by St. Peter from Rome to 
Barcelona, and carved by St. Luke, is ſet up behind the great altar. The 
mountain, on which the convent ftands at the halt way, is exceeding high 
ad brautiful; the very top nature has adorned with twelve high rocks at 
equal diſtances, in the ſhape of ſugar loaves, Which bear the names of the 
twelve apoſtles; in each a hermitage is built, little frequented, becauſe in- 
aceſhvle, but all inhabited by hermits, men of good families, and all re- 
puted of great Finflity, A German captain left his command and retired 
mo one of them, having made great intereſt to obtain the tirſt vacancy ; 
Mere was a hermitage foine hundreds of years, where this magnificent con- 
vent ſtands now. Great devotions weolc paid to a little ſtatue of the vir- 
d which was worſhipped here, and abundance of miracles wrought, but 
none ſo wonderful as thoſe of the laſt found out ſtitue, which they tell you 
ws ſound out in this manner: Some cem ies ago, great numbers of people 
the neighbouring towns, going in proceſſion to this hermitage on the fealt 

tie aſlumption, ia the month of Auguit, were very much tightened, 
8 ney came to the bottom of this mountain, by a bull's coming out of a 
ticket, jumping and leaping in ſuch a manner, as drove molt of the pro- 
Choners back, except the priefts and ſome of the boldeſt Catalans, who 
nere big with expectation of ſome miracle, which was toon wrought in their 
lit ; for this bull ſtopped of himſelf, ater they had ated their beſt en- 
ours to drive him away, about a hundred yards from the place where he 
yz out; here he began to tear up the ground with his feet and horns, 
uch confirmed the people in hopes of a miracle, aud, ſpades and pick-axes 

g lmmediately {cnt for, they bagan 10 dig io that 18 Fhere this famous 
ue gas fonnd, and carried with entraofcnarv devotions and rejoicings 
mio the chapel of the hermitage; here it ws tet up in the room of the little 
ne being well cleaned ond varniſhed, and provided unh fine cloaths, and 
low ds came to this place from al! the parts of the kingdom, and from 
le iſlands, as not only enricli-d the harzultage, but the whole neigh- 
3 [ ee whether tie bark was n " a omamage Fen Ces 3 
3 ut e che bull was uy well taken care of, and A m great 
"pins x Ao eligivully vifited as long as he lived, hi h u as to am un- 
they Fug age. As tr he maracles u. rought by the lady of OR 
Wee many ot ole that are recorded in their legend ; but 1a : ro 

4 4 — which v4; the Occation of building that u 3 4 

Wer wes hermit in his placr, debauched a beautiful young ady, 
Perform, "ak count 01 Barcelona, Jovercign of all Catalonia, who —_— 
frequent), 0 ( EVO: ipus at tho hermitage in her father 8 N Vi 10 mw 

2 , Ho eos to this no untain to hunt roebucks and 8 wo 
nd # nas ed. After this horrid tat, the young lady was a 1 , 

reve m op into a very deep ditch behind this 2 which on 
eln, to 40 . covered up; aud then begun his Journey to Kome, in the 

e for a pardon and abſoulution from the pope. When the count 
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ſtates of Italy in a league againſt the emperor, in order to 
rekindle war in that country : And a contederate fleet was 
ſeaſonably at hand to aſſiſt the Imperialiſts, who made a 
conſiderable progreſs in the eccleſiaſtical ſtare, and threaten- 
ed to march to Rome, upon the fol'owing occaſion : 

The emperor, and his brother, king Charles, had, for ſe- 
veral years, impatiently boine the pope's partialitv, which 
was of great prejudice to their affairs, and, in conſequence, 
to the common cauſe. But the pope having openly o.vned 
his engagements with the houſe of Bovibon, and his de— 
hgns againſt that of Auſtria, and the whole conf. deracy, by 
his proceeding in relation to the pretender's expedition to 
Scotland, which, if attended with ſucces, would have 
ruined the grand alliance, and given a fatal wound to the 
liverties of Europe; the lame d 4 not only moſt fenfibly af- 
fect thoſe two potentates and the duke of Suvoy, againſt 
whoſe juſt preteafions in ecclefiaſtical affaits the pope had 
fulminared his cenfures, but was reſented, with due indig- 
nation, by her Britannic Maj-fty, Hereupon, the ecclet;- 
aſtical revenues in the kingdom of Naples and duchy of 
Milan, belonging to perſons refiding out of thoſe countries, 
who had neglected to take the oaths to King Charles, were 
put under ſequeſtration by the Imperial officers. - And, not 
many days atter, while the pope held a congregation about 
that affair, cardinal Grimani not only notified to him the diſ- 


ſent for his daughter, neither ſhe nor the hermit were to he un, which 
cauſed a great affliction in the count's tamily, and many ſevere retlections 
ag ini the young lady and the hermit, who were judged to have abiconded 
together, The penance unpoſed by the pope on the herant, was, that he 
ſhould return to the mountain in the night, ſtrip himfelf quire naked, walk 
upon all four, live upon graſs, and never ſtand upright before ſcven years 
were expired, and his lodging was to be in the hole ot fome rock ; and that 
during the tune of his penance, he ſhould not ceate to put vp Ins prayers to 
tue lady of the hermitage, that the count's daughter might be retlored to 
life, The penance was ttrictly performed, and in the middie of the ſeventh 
year, the count went for the firft time, ſince this mistortung, to hunt on the 
mountain, when the dogs made up to the habitation of Garinus, and would 
have torn him to pieces, if the huntimen had not made haſte to his reicue 2 
They were ſwprized to find a kind of monſter, who would nut tp.ak, nor 
life himſelf up, though he had the ſhape and features of a man. The count 
ordered him to be tied and Iced to Barcelona, where be contmued chamed in 
the corner of a table, without eating any human food, but herbs, and many 
peopic had the hight of this monſter. At lust, on the very day that the ſeven 
years expired, the count made a very great featt for his tamily and others of 
his friends. Some ot the company deſiring to ive the monſter, he was 
brought to the door, when a child of nve hx months ol, fon to one of the 
count's daagiters, fixing his eves upon him, poke thete words with a loud 
voice, Garinus rue up, thy lins are forgiven thee; upem which he run back 
with his keeper to the ſtable, the company being all truck with fear and 
amazement at this great miracle: He began to peak to his keeper, and de- 
tired 1 ſheet to cover himſclt with, and that he would go to the count to ob- 
tam leave to come wto his pretence, having a very great {ecret to reveal to 
him. He was unmediately admitted, and upon his knees conteffed his crime, 
but auzed the.count withal, that by his continued prayers to the lady of 
Mountferrat, and her prevailing interceflion, his daughter would be found 
living, and as well iu all reſpects as ever ſhe was. The miracle of the child's 
ſpeaking made the count believe without hetitation all that Garinus told him, 
ſo that he gave immediate directions for a very grand proceilion of all the 
orders of fryars and others to go to the holy mountain, fol 10 it is called, to 
tec the miracle that was wrought upon his daughter. When they came there, 
the young lady was found, and pretented to her father, in the fame clothes 
{he had on when the went trom hun, and looking as treſh, as young, and as 
well, as if ſhe had never gone from her father's huuſe. The count was at- 
ſected with ſo much gratitude for this ſurprifing miracle if favour of his fa- 
mily, that he made a vow, beforc he lett the place, to build and to endow 
that large monaſtry, that is now there, This whole hiſtory is beautifully 
painted in the cloytters of the convent, and for the ſatistactiom of all rangers, 
who reſort thither in great numbers yearly, it is printed upon large paper, 
and upon very thin ſilk, to make it more portable, and {old tor halt a ciowne 
The lay-brother, Who ſhews the curioſities of this place, is a Flon. ing, and 
ſpeaks ſeveral languages: He was lieutenant in count Noyelles's regiment, 
and preferred this idle life to the fatigues of an army. Atter we had viewed 
every thing and elpecially the treaſure, which, it all the jewels it contains 
be real, is beyond all valuation, we were carried to the abbot's apartment, 
where a nice collation was provided. After we had partaken of it, I. walkes 
wich the interpreter into a balcony, into which the abbut's dining-room 
opens; from hence lic ſhewed me the hole in the rock, where the tamous 
Garinus lived durmg his penance : I aiked him in French whether he did 
believe it; the abbot who was talking with general Carpenter, who ſpoke 
very good Spaniſh, overheard me, and m. a kind of emotion told me, yes, firs 
we believe it as much as we do the goſpel, which put a ſtop to all farther in- 
quiries. Speaking of the richneis and beauty of the crowns, that are put 
upon the ſtatue's head, eſpecially on great feſtivals, the abbot told us, that 
a Fleming jeweller was a good many years in making that of diamonds, that 
it is reputed worth ſixteen millions of pieces of eight, and th it of emeralds, 
by teaſon of the bigneſs of the ſtones, is reckoned worth, litile leis, That 
of diamonds 1s certainly, for the largencts of the ones, and the beautiful 
order in which they are fixed, the moſt excellent and richeſt piece of work. 
of that kind now extant ; and, to ſet it off the note, the top ot it is a com- 
plete ſhip with maſts, and fails, and cordage, &c. all of di. monds, a preſent 
of [{abella, queen of Arragon. And it is no wonder it this place be fo im- 
menſely rich, conſidering the numberleſs vows, that are made by perions in 
all Gicknefles and diſtreſſes, eſpecially by women in labour, which are always 
very religioutly performed. The two kings Charles and Philip made here 
their vows for the ſuccets of their arms, and did ofter each his preſent at the 
altar of the ſh: ine; the firſt of a rich tword fet with diamonds, and the other 
of a gold chalice enriched with many jewels. They have in the outſide of 
the convent a good large houle for the entertainment of ſtrangers, and of all 
the people that come to pay their yows, with very good accommodatione, 
which brings a great yearly income, 
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appointment of the pretender's expedition, but, as a viceroy 
of Naples, and a grandee of Spain, ſignified to him, That 
king Charles expected he ſhould ſend a nuncio to Barcelona, 
to acknowledge him as king of Spain, defiring his holineſs 
to conſider the fatal conſequences of his delaying that re- 
cognition, and continuing to own his competito!. Befides 
which, at the ſolicitation of the court of Great Britain, the 
emperor was determined, in concert with duke of Savoy, to 
revive his old pretenſions to Comachio, and other places in 
the Ferrareſe, in order to check the pope, and oblige him 
to enter into ſuch meaſures, with reſpect to the rights and 
late acquiſitions of king Charles, as equity, and the peace 
and welfare of Naples and the Milanele, with the firm 
eſtabliſhment of their preſent ſovereign, neceflarily required. 
The court of Rome ordered their miniſter at Vienna, to 
communicate to the .empcror a letter from ſignior Piazza, 
ſecretraty of the memorials to the pope, wherein he endea- 
voured to extenuate what his holinets was charged with, on 
occaſion of the late French expedition againtt Great Britain, 
though whatever arts they uſed to cover their remittances of 
money into France, they could not palliate the pope's ap- 
pointing public prayers for the intended invaſion. On the 
other hand, the pope's refuſal to ſend, according to king 
Charles's demand, a legate a latere, to compliment his 
royal conſort in her paſlage through Italy, and to treat her 
as queen of Spain, having given a freſh diſguſt to the courts 
of Vienna and Barcelona, the Imperial troops, commanded 
by monſieur de Bonneval, in conjunction with thoſe of the 
duke of Modena, invaded the duchy of Ferrara, and took 
poſſeſſion of Comachio, a ſea-port town on the Adriatic ſea, 
Lugo, Argenta, Canale, Preſnero, Magnavacca, Condegoro, 
Pampoſa, Bagnecavallo, and ſome other ſmall places, on 
Pretence of their being allodial ſtates, belonging to the duke 
of Modena, and fiefs of the emperor, to which the holy 
ſee had no lawful claim, and which were expretsly excepred 
in the ircaty between Clement the eighth, and Cztar of Lite. 
At the ſame time, the viceroy of Naples forbid, on pain 
of death or baniſhment, the remitting any money to Rome, 
or any other part of the territories of the church; and the 
council of the kingdom drew up a long memorial of the 
pretenſions of his catholic majeſty againſt the court of Rome, 
which ſtruck at the very foundations of the temporal power 
of the pope. Upon the firſt alarm of the Ilwperialitts march- 
ing into the Ferrareſe, the pope wrote a letter to the em— 
peror, wherein he remonſtrated,“ That theſe things were 
attempted by the abuſe of his Imperial majeſty's name, 
againſt all juſtice, equity, and reverence due to the Ro- 
man pontiff, and the rights of the church: That they 
were contrary to the divine and human laws, and repug— 
nant to the title of the defender of the church, which his 
famous anceltors had taken as a great honour and glory.“ 
The pope declared withal, ** That he would affert this cauſe, 
though he ſhoula be fure to loſe his life upon that ac- 
count.“ But, before his letter reached Vienna, general 
Bonneval had put his orders in execution; and, when re- 
ccived, it rather exaſperated than allayed the reſentment of 
the emperor, who thereby plainly ſaw, that the pope was fo 
far from offering any ſatistaction, that, on the contrary, he 
threatened him both his ſpiritual and remporal arms. And, 
indeed, the pope reſolved to repel force by force; and, for 
that purpole, began to raiſe an army, the command of 
which he gave to count Marſigli, who was formerly dif- 
miſſed the emperor's ſervice, for not performing his duty at 
the fiege of Briſac. At the fame time, the pope's miniſters 
revived the project, which they had ſet on foot three years 
before, of a league of the princes and ſtates of Italy, for their 
mutual ſecurity, which was defeated by the terror of the 
confederate fleet. Nor had his holineſs's earneſt application 
to the French king for ſuccours better ſucceſs, that prince 
having, at this juncture, too much work upon his own 
hands,. and his country lying, befides, at too great a diſtance 
from the eccleſiaſtical tate, Notwithſtanding theſz diſap- 
pointments, the court of Rome went on with their new levies, 
which were encreaſed by the troops ſent from Avignon. But 
though the pope's ſubjects drew the firſt blood in the Fer- 
rareſe, and forced the Germans to quit ſeveral poſts ; yet the 
emperor, chuſing rather the way of negotiation than of the 
ſword, ſent orders to the marquis de Prie, a Piedmonteſe 
lord, to purſue his journey to Rome, to know from the pope 
himſelf, Whether he would have peace or war ? In the mean 
time, his Imperial majeſty, and the duke of Savoy, by their 


' Interceſhon with the queen of Great Britain, ſutpended the 


execution of the orders ſent to fir John Leake for bombard- 
ing and deſtroying Civita Vecchia, | 

The popc's cofleis being exhauſted, he held a conſiſtory 
on the 24th of September, N. S. at which afſiitzd forty-two 
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cardinals, whom he acquainted, “ That he was obliged | 
have recourle to extraordinary means, and therefore ebe 
that part of the three millions of golden crowns, depotiteg 
by Sixtus the fifth in the caſtle of St. Angelo, ought to h. 
employed in theſe preſſing neceſſities of the church.“ In 
propoſal appeared extraordinary to ſome cardinals, who 2 
preſented, that this treaſure was facred, and never to be made 
ule of, but when all other means failed: That the preſegr 
caſe of the church was indeed difficult enough, yet far fr, 
being deſperate, fince they had to deal with the firſt chriſtizn 
prince, who could not have in view the deltruction of the 
church: That this diſpute might be made up in a pacis; 
way, inſtead of being decided by the ſword. And therety:. 
they exhorted the pope to conſider ſeriouſly the fatal conf, 
quences of a raſh rupture with the emperor, and to ſtand on 
his guard againſt the ſuggeſtions of ſome fiery perſons, why 
were altogether for war, in hopes to better their tortunes during 
the confuſions of it. But this repreſentation had little effec: 
upon the pope, who was too partial to hearken to any advice 
that was not for the intereſt of France; and, moſt of the 
cardinals there preſent being of the French and Spaniſh fac. 
tions, they reſolved to take out of the treaſury of the cafi!s 
of St. Angelo five hundred thouſand golden crowns, upon 2 
ſolemn promiſe made by the pope, that the like ſum thous 
be again depoſited in the ſame place as ſoon as the war w.4 
over. The pope was ſo highly elated with his ſucceſs in this 
important debate, that he declared he would not hearkey tg 
any propoſals made on the part of the emperor, nor receirs 
any envoy or miniſter from him, till the Imperial forces were 
withdrawn from Comachio, and other parts of the ecclch. 
aſtical ſtate; which raſh reſolution was probably ſuggeſled 
to him by the marſhal de Trefle, who was lately come 19 
Rome with the character of the French king's ambaſli%e 
extraordinary, in order to inflame the rupture, and encourage 
the pope with great aſſurances of ſupport, He was ordered 
likewile to try, whether the grand duke of Tuſcany, and 
the republics of Venice and Genoa, could be engaged in 
an alliance againſt the Imperialiſts. The emperor bore all 
the pope's threats with great patience, till the duke of $:- 
voy ended the campaign, when the Imperial troops, that 
had been commanded by that duke, were ordered to march 
into the pope's territories, and were joined by fome more 
forces drawn out of the Milaneſe and the Mantuan. The 
pope's troops began the war in a very barbarous manner; 
tor, while they were in a fort of a ceflation, they ſurprized 
a body of the Imperialifts, and without mercy put them to 
the ſword. But, as the Imperial army advanced, the Papd- 
lins, or, as the Italians in derifion called them, the Papagal- 
lians fled every where before them, even when they were 
three to one, As they came on, the pope's territories and 
places were all caſt open to them. Bologna, the moſt im- 
portant and the richeſt of them all, capitulated, and rc- 
ceived them without the leaſt reſiſtance. The people at 
Rome were unealy at the pope's proceedings, and at the ap- 
prehenſions of a new ſack from a German army. toy 
ſhewed this ſo openly, that tumults there were much dreac- 
ed, and many Cardinals declared openly againſt the wer. 
Upon. this the pope declared, that he was ready to receive 
the marquis de Prie, who arrived at Rome on the 24th ct 
October, N. S. however many days paſſed before the pope 
would admit him to his audience, upon a punctilio about 
the ceremonial, becauſe he had no other character than et 
pleniporentiary of the emperor, which, it was pretend, 
was not admitted at the papal court. This difficulty berg 
at laſt removed by the pope's ſignifying to the marquis, that 
he would receive him with the fame ceremonies, as were 0 
ſerved at the audience of count Martinitz, when he weſt 
through Rome to Naples, to take poſſeſſion of the dignitf 
of viceroy of that kingdom, that miniſter went to his auc 
ence, on the 10th of November, N. S8. and, in a few das 
after, delivered his propoſals for an accommodation, dd 
porting in ſubſtance, * 1, That the pope ſhould diſband bs 
new levies: 2. Give winter quarters to the Imperial troop® 
in his territories : 3. And the inveſture of Naples to Charts 
III, and acknowledge him as king of Spain: And, 4. 155 
he ſhould allow the Imperialiſts paflage through bis && 
minions, as often as there ſhould be occaſion.” The pj 
was amazed at theſe high terms, but there was no teme! 
left. The ill ſtate of affairs in France was now 10 viſible, 
that no regard was had to the great promiſes, which Lehe 
was making, nor was there any hopes of drawing the prince 
and ſtates of Italy into an alliance tor his defence. Ia © 
cluſion the pope, after he hadadelayed yielding to the c. 
peror's demands long enough to give the Imperialilts . 
to eat up his country, at laſt ſubmitted to every thing; Js 

he delayed acknowledging king Charles for ſome montbs, 
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thogh be then promifed to do it; upon which the emperor 
drew his troops out of his territories. The pope turned over 
the manner of acknowledging king Charles to a congregation 
of cardinals ; but they had no mind) to take the load of this 
voon themſelves, which would draw an exclufion upon them 
from France in every conclave, and thercfore left it to the 
pope, who affected delays; ſo it was not done till. the 15th 
of ſanuary, I 709, N. 8. 

With regard to the campaign in Germany, the elector of 
Bavaria had been {ent to command on the Upper Rhine, The 
true reaſon was believed, that he might not pretend to conti- 
nue in the chief command in Flanders. He was put in hopes 
of being furniſhed with an army fo ſtrong, as to be able to 
break through into Bavaria. The elector of Hanover again 
vndetrtook the command ot the army of the empire, Both 
armies were weak, but they were fo equally we.k, that they 
were not able to undertake any thing on either ſide; and there- 
fore, after ſome months, in which there was no confiderable 
action, the forces on both ſides went into winter quarters. 

The affairs in Hungary continued in the ſame ill ſtate, in 
which they had been tor ſome years. The emperor did not 

rant the demands of the diet, that he had called; nor did he 
redrefs their grievances ; and he had not a force ſtrong enough 
to reduce the malecontents ; ſo that his council could not fall 
on methods, either to ſatisfy or ſubduz them. 

Poland continued ftill to be a ſcene of war and miſery. 
To other calamities they had the addition of a plague, which 
id ſome of their great tons walte. The party formed 
2gatoft S:aniflaus continued ſtill to oppoſe him, though they 
bad no king to head them. The king of Sweden's warlike 
humour pott-Hed. him to ſuch a deprec, that he reſolved to 
march into Muſcovy. The Czar tried, how far ſubmiſſions 
and interceſhons could ſoften him; but he was inflex:ble, 

He marched through the Ukrain, but made no great pro- 
grels. The whole Muſcovite force fell on one of his gene— 
nls, who had about him only a part of the army, and gave 
bia a total defeat, moit of his horſe being cut off, 

The eleCtor Palatine was this year rettored to the poſſeſſion 
of the upper Palatinate, with the title and rank, which had 
been velted in the houſe of Bavaria by the treaty of Munſter. 
And the elector of Brunſwick Lunenburg was at laſt acknow- 
:dgcd as ſuch by the electoral college. The duke of Savoy 
received the inveſtiture of the Mantuan, NMontterrat, and other 
adjacent countries; and the ban of the empire was, on the 
zoth of June, N. S. publiſhed againſt the duke of Mantua, 
which probably haſtened his death, Which happened five days 
after. The mediation of Great Britain did not a little con— 


[tribute towards the pacitying of the inteſtine diviſions of the 


eity of Hamburgh. Burt though, at the deſite of the king of 
dveden, the quren had readily accepted the guaranty of the 
treaty of Alt Ranttadt, yet the retormed in Sileſia, received 
no benefit from her Majelly's earneſt interpoſition in their fa- 
vour ; the court of Vienna, now freed from the dread of the 
king of Sweden's reſentment, pretending, that the Lutherans 
only, and not the Calvinilts, were included, both in that treaty, 
and in that of Weſtphalia. 

Our affairs at fea wer leſs unfortunate this year, than they 
bad been formerly. The merchants were better ſerved with 
convoys, and-no conſiderable lofts were tuttuined, Commo— 
Gore Wager gained a ſignal advantage againſt the Spaniſh gal- 


| Irons in the Weſt Indies. He bad, on the 22d of D-cember, 


707, returned to Jamaica, from the coalt of Hiſpaniola, 
Won ſome advices of the arrival of Monficur Du Caſſe, with 
2 French ſquadron of great force, in order, as it was ſup— 
poted, to make fore attempt upon Jamaica. The next day 
ie commodore, being then with his 1quadron in Port Royal 
harbour, held a council of war, to conhder of the ſeveral ad- 
uces he had received. During the month of January, be 
Ent out ſeveral ſhips to cruize, and to get intelligence of the 
enemy; and, on the 5th of February, it was reſolved, in a 
| council of war, to go over to the Spaniſh coaſt. Accordingly, 
liz commodore failed in a few days after to the Keys, where 
© was joined by teveral other ſhips and floops. Upon ad— 
Ice, that the Spaniſh galleons were gone from Carthagena 
or Porto Bello, the commodore failed with ſuch ſhips as were 
ready, leaving directions, how and where the reſt ſhould join 
im. On the 25th they came to an anchor off the ifle of 
ms. In March, the commodore received advice at two ſe— 
"al times from captain Pudner, who was ſtationed near Por- 
J that the galleons, with the King's money, 2 
® re the Heft of May; upon which it was relolved to 
urn to Jamaica, but it was given out, that they were only 
N cruize, On the ch ot April, the commodore Ancor- 
ort-Royal keys, and having taken in provitions, he 


* again on the 14th, and about eight or ten days after, 
zune Chace to ſeveral ſhips off Bocca Chica, ſome of which 
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eſcaped into Carthagena, and others he loſt fight of in hazy 
weather, On the 23d of May, the Anne floop joined the 
commodore from the Baſtimentes, and brought a letter from 
captain Pudner, with advice, that the palleons, being thirteen 
ſail, were at fea, coming from Carthagena. The commo- 
dore had then with him the Expedition, Kingfion, Portland, 
and Vulture fire-ſhip, and cruized till the 27th, in expecta- 
tion of the galleons ; but, not meeting with them, he began 
to fear they had intelligence of his being on the coaſt, and 
were gone for the Havanna. On the 28th of May, about 
noon, the galleons, in all about ſeventeen ſail, were diſcover- 
ed trom lis top-maſt head; and, at the ſame time, they dif- 
covered him, but, defpifing fo ſmall a force, ref»lved to pro- 
ceed, Ie chaled them till evening, when they, finding they 
could not weather the Baru, a ſmall iffand, which lav in heir 
patlag? to Carthagena, reſolved to diſpute the matter there, 
and ſtretching therefore to the northward with an ealy lai], 
they drew as well as they could into a line of battle. The ad- 
miral, who wore a white pennant at the main-top-maſt head, 
in the centre, the vice-admiral, with the ſame pennaat at the 
fore-top-malt head, in the rear, and the rear admiral, who 
bore the pennant on the mizen-top-waſt head, in the van, 
about halt a mile from each other, there being other ſhips be- 
twoen them. Ot the ſeventeen two were ſloops, and one a 
brigintine, which flood in tor the land; two others of them 
were French fhips, which, running as ay, had no ſhare in the 
action; the reſt were Spaniards. The commodorc inſtantly 
made his diſpoſition; he reſolved to attack the admiral pim- 
ſelt; gave orders to captain Simon Bridges, who commund- 
cd the Kingſton, to engage the vice-adiniral, and ſent his 
boat to the Portland, cominanded by captain Edward Wind- 
lor, with orders to attack the rear-adiniral ; and, as there was 
no immediate occaſion tor the fire-ſhip, the plied to the wind- 
ward. 

The ſun was juſt ſetting, when commodore Wager came 
up with the admiral, and then beginning to eng ige, in about 
an hour and halt's time (it being dark) ſhe blew up, not 
without great danger to the Expedition, from the ſyhnters 
and planks, which fell on bond her, on fire, and the great 
heat of the blaſt. Hereupon the commodore put abroad his 
ſignal lights for keeping company, and endeavoured to con— 
tinue fipht of ſoine of the enemies thips ; but finding, after 
this accident, they began to ſeparate, and dilcovering but one, 
which was the rear adiniral, he male fail after her, and com- 
ing up about ten oclock, when he could not judge which 
way her head lay, it being very dark, he happencd to fire his 
broad-f1de into her ſtern, which did ſo much damage, that it 
lceined to dilable her from making fail ; and being then to 
leeward, he, tacKing on the Spaniard, got to windward of 
him, and the Kingſton and Portland (which had by reaſon of 
the darkneis of the night, or the blowing up of the admiral, 
loſt fight of the other ſhips) following his lights ſoon after, 
came up with him, and affiſted in taking the rear admiral, 
who called for quarter about two in the morning. On board 
of this ſhip he tent his boats to bring to him the chief ofth- 
cers; and, before the riſing of the ſun, he ſaw one large ſhip 
on his weather bow, and three fail upon the weather quarter, 
three or tour leagues off, lying then with their heads to the 
north, the wind being at north-eaſt, an eaſy gale. Then he 
put out the ſignal for the Kingiton and Portland to Chace to 
windwaid, not being able hümſelf to make fail, being much 
diſabled; and, as he had a great part of his men in the prize, 
ſo were there no leſs than three hundred priſoners on board 
his own fhip. 

On Sunday the 3oth, the wind being from the north-caſt, 
to the north north-weſt, and but little of it, the Kingſton and 
Portland had left off chaſe; but the commodore made the 
ſignal for continuing ir, which they did, and ran him our of 
light, the fire ſhip {hill continuing with him ; and he having. 
lin by ſome time, not only to put the prize in a condition of 
ſailing, but to refit his own rigging, made ſail eaſtward on the 
31ſt, when the Kingſton and Portland joined him, and gave 
him an account, that the ſhip they chaſed was the vice admi— 
ral, to which, as they ſaid, they came fo near, as to fire their 
broadſides into her, but were fo far advanced towards the Sal- 
madinas, a ſhoal off Carthagena, that they were forced to tack, 
and leave her. This gave the commodore great uneafineſs, 
and determined him to call rhe captains of thefe ſhips to ac- 
count; but, in the mean time he tent them orders to take or 
deitroy a galleon of forty guns, which he underſtood by a 
Swediſh ſhip, that had been trading at Baru, bad taken ſhelter 
in that ifland. She was juſt coming out of port, as the King- 
ſton and Portland appeared; upon which her crew ran her 
a-ſhore, ſet her on fire, and blew her up, fo that nothing could 
be got out of her, as the caprains athrmed, and, as it appeared 
to the comaiodore afterwards, was true, On the 2d of June, 
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the commodore finding his proviſions and water ſhort, the 
wind contrary, and nothing more to be done in thoſe parts, 
reſolved to ſet the Spaniſh priſoners a-ſhore, according to 
their requeſt, on the iſland of Baru, and then proceed for Ja- 
maica; which he performed accordingly ; and the Spaniſh 
rear admiral retained, as long as he lived, a grateful ſenſe of 
the commodore's civility. 

On the 8th of July, the Expedition, Kingſton, and Vul- 
ture fireſh p, bought the prize ſafe into Port Royal hat hour“: 
Here the commodore found the new act of parliament for the 
diſtribut on of prizes; and though he had b. fore permitted 
the ſailors to plund-r as they thought fit, when the prize was. 
taken, yet now he appo.nted agents, in ob dience to that act 
of parliament, and order-d captain Long to dehver up near 
thirty thouſand pounds worth of filver and effects, that he 
had taken between decks, in order to ſatisfy the ſailors of the 
uprightneſs of his intentions. Me likewile took care to dil- 
patch intelligence to England, that ſhips might be fitted out 
to cruize for the galleons, that had elcaped ; and, on the 23d 
of July, he held a court-martial on the two captains Bridges 
and Windſor, who were both diſmiſſed for not having done 
their duty in the late engagement P, 

Another ſquadron of the Britiſh fleet, under the command 
of fir George Bing, cariied over the arch-ducheſs Mary Anne, 
raarried to the king of Portugal, which was performed with 
great magnific«nce : She had a quick and eaſy paflage, arriving 
at Liſbon un the 27th of October. This did in ſome meaſure 
make amends to that crown for our failing them in not ſend— 
ing over the ſupphes, that had been ſtipulated, And it was 
a particular happineſs, that the Spaniards were ſo weak, as not 
to be able to take advantage of the naked and unguarded 
ſtate, in which the Portugueſe were at that time. 

After this large account of forcign affairs, it is time to re- 
turn to the tranſactions at home. 

In the month of July, an ambaſlador from the emperor of 
Fez and Morocco arrived in Great Britain with a preſent of 
fix lions for the queen ; but upon his coming to Hannner- 
ſmith near London, he was put under an caly confinement by 
way of reprizal for the reſtraint put upon captain Delaval, the 
quren's envoy in that country, betore he reached that court; 
which happened upon a falſe report, that {ome ill uſage had 
been offered to Hamet Ben Hamet Cardenas, the late Mo- 
Tocco ambaſſador here. But, upon better information, the 
captain was releaſed, as wes alſo the M 
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Morocco amballador. 
However the Britiſh envoy did not think fit to go in perſon 
to the court of Morocco, and only ſent thither, with her ma— 
jeſty's letter and preſent, Mr. Corbiere, his ſecretary, who was 
received with great demonitrations of reſpect. 

About this time an indignity offered in London to count de 
Matucof, the Moſcovite ambaffador, was highly reſented, not 
only by himſelf, but likewile by all concerned in tae preſer— 
vation of the rights and privileges of public miniſters. 
Thomas Morton, a laceman in King-ſtreet, Covent-garden, 


and tome other tradeſman, to whom the ambatilador owed ſeve- 


ral ſums of money, amounting in the whole to about three 
hundred pounds, finding he had taken his audience of leave, 
and being apprchenſive that he would leave the kingdom 
without paying his debts, though a merchant in the city, 
trading to Mulcovy, had ſet a day for fatisfying moſt of 
them, held ſeveral conſultations together, and at laſt reſolved 
to arreſt him; which was done accordingly, on the 21ſt of 
July, in the open flreer, with ſeveral aggravating circum- 
(ances. For the ambaſlador, not knowing at firſt the reaſon 
of his being ſeized, and imagining he was ſet upon by vil- 
lains, firuggled in his own defence, and was ill ufed and 
overpowered by the bailiffs who. carried him to a ſpunging- 
houſe at the fign of the Black Raven, where he was de- 
tained till the carl of Feverſham. and a merchant of the city 
had bailed him. The ambaſſador, incenſed at this inſult, in 
violation of the law of nations, applied himſelf for redreſs 
to the government ; and the next day wrote a letter to Mr. 
ſecretary Boyle, when he urged, “ That the queen who was 


»The priſoners gave an account, that the admiral was a ſhip of ſixty-four 
braſs guns, with ſix hundred men, called the St. Joſeph, and had on board 
as ſome ſaid, five millions of pieces of eight; but according to others, ſeven 
millions in gold and filver ; That the vice-admiral mounted fixty-four braſs 
Zuns, and had between four and five hundred men, with four, or, as ſome 


laid, fix millions of pieces of eight: And that the rear-admuiral was mounted 


with tour and twenty guns, having eleven more in the hold, and between 
three and four hundred men: But that upon ſome difference between the 
admiral and him at Porto-Bello, orders were given that no money ſhould be 
ſlupped on board her; ſo that thirteen cheſts of pieces of eight, and fourteen 
pig? or fows ot lilver, which were privately brought on board that night, and 

elonged to ſome of the paſſengers, was all the treaſure, which was on board, 
except what others might have about them, or were in trunks, of which they 
could give no account. This is the account, which the priſoners gave. Se- 
veral relations publiſhed ſoon after that time make the riches of the ad- 
mital and vice admiral to have been far greater, the former at leaſt thirty, 


ad the latter twenty millions of pieces of eight, They all however agree, 
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ſo jealous of the reſpect due to the ambaſſadors of cron 
heads, and had ſo gloriouſly vindicated the honour 
ear] of Mancheſter, her anibaſſador at Venice, and c 
rigorous puniſhment to be inflicted on the officers 
cuſtom-houſe, ſome of whom were ſet in the pillor 
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N Y, and 
others condemned to the pallies, only for inſulting th 
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gentlemen of his retinue, could not but moſt juſtly reveges 
the affront put upon him by a corporal punithment, 4 
count Zobor, who was delivered up to the dilcietion of ts 
king ot Sweden for picking a quarrel with his envoy, like. 
wile afforded an inſtance ot the latisfaction he required, az 
being deſicous of nothing with greater earneſtneſs than 10 
avoid all the ill conſequences of this affair. For in caſe the 
criminals were conniveq at, under any colour whatſoever, he 
ſnould be obliged to take other meaſures, and retire withgy: 
recredentials, leaving the whole matter to the management 
of his Czarith mejeſty, his maſter, as the protector of bh 
injured honour, and of his abuſed miniſter.” 

At the fame time count Gallas, the emperors envoy, the 
baron Spanheim, ambaſſador from the King of Pruſſia, aud 
ſeveral other foreign miniſters, thinking themſelves concerned 
in the aftiont put upon their character, demanded a due 
reparation. for the ſame: All which having been laid be. 
fore the queen, who ſtill continued at Windſor, the ex. 
prefled a very great reſentment for the ind gnity offered tg 
the Muſcovite ambaflador, and commanded an extraord.. 
nary council to be ſummoned on the 25th of July on thar 
occaſion, Mr. Morton, and ſome other creditors, with the 
attorney, bailifts, and other perſons concerned in the arr 
of the ambaſlador, having been examined, were commit:cd 
to the cuſtody of ſeveral meſſengers, and ordered to be nrofe. 
cuted with the utmoſt ſeverity, according to law. The bent 
day, before Mr. Boyle was returned from Windſor, the 
Muſcovite amballudor wrote to him another letter, import. 
ing, * That as he had not received any teſtimony of con- 
cern, or regret, either from the queen, or any of her mi. 
nilters, fince he had tent him his complaints in writing, be 
tound himſelf obliged to preſs for his departure; and there- 
fore entreated Mr, ſecretary to get a paſſport for him as ſoon 
as poſſible.“ Mr. Boyle acquainted the ambaffador, „ That 
ſeven of the accomplices, in the deſperate attempt v his 
perion, were committed to priſon, and under profecution, 
by order of the privy-couneil, who- were to meet ag in abou: 
that affair as ſoom as poſſible.“ But the ambaſſador being impa- 
tient to leave the kingdom, wrote a third letter on the 27th of 
July to Mr. ſecretary, for a pafiport for himſelf and fim. 
Mr. Boyle wrote, two days after, a letter to the ambaflador, 
acquainting him,“ That he had that morning ſent him the 
patiport he defired : That orders had been iflucd out to the 
othicers of the cuſtom-houſe to wait on him, to caulc his 
equipages to be tranſported without any moleſtation ; and he 
hoped they had alrerdy done that to his ſatisfaCtion : That 
an extraordinary meeting of the queen's privy-council was 10 
be held that day, to inquire further into the circumſtances 


the 


of that diſmal affair: That they had made a {trict ſcarch 


after thoſe were any ways concerned therein; and had cauſed 
ten others to be apprehended: That expreſs orders hid been 
given to the attorney-general, to protecute the tcventeen 
perſons now confined, with the utmoſt rigour ; and to omit 
notking that might contribute towards making him the mol 
ſignal reparation, that could be, according to our law. 
Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, the ambaflador refuſed ti 
ordinary preſents made to miniſters of his character, u hich 
were made to him by the queen, dated the 17th Septen bet, 
wherein that prince demanded no leſs, than“ That a copia 
punithment according to the rigour of the Jaw, be inflicted 
on all tne accomplices of the indignity put upon the perion 
of his ambaſſador ; or at leaſt, ſuch a one as was adequate 
to the nature of the aftront, which every particular perl. 
put upon the ambaſſador,” Such a puniſhment being alt0- 
gether inconſiſtent with the laws of England, this luck 
affair gave no ſmall uneaſineſs to the queen and miniſtets“. 


that the rear-admiral had no regiſtred- money on board. The other Gul 1 
{ups had little or no money on board, but were chiefly laden With cd, 
the 1ear-admiral was, and but one of them was of any conſiderable 195 
being of ſe ven hundred tuns burden, and having forty brats guss 1 
hundred and forty men. But the two- French thips had about an Rune 
thouſand picces of eight on board. LY 
Captain Bridges of the Kingſton was diſmiſſed, becauſe he left 0! oy 
within ſhot of the Spaniſh vice-admiral, doubting the pilot's knowledge 1 
being near the ſhoal of Salmadinas, though the pilot offered to cory fn 
ſhip within ſhoal, Captain Windfor of the Portland was ailo dint. e 
not bearing ſo near the enemy, as to keep fight of ſome of them, W ©2e- 
were engaged on the 28th in the night; for leaving off chate the ner oe 
and for ſhortening fail on the zeth, Wore he came up ſo far With the dp 
nifh vice-admiral near Salmadinas, as he might have done. 


Mr. Addiſon gave the tollowing account of this affur, in 2 lettel 
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earl of Mancheſter, dated at the Cock- pit, July 23d, 1698, O. O. a, 
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On the 28th of October, about ten in the foreno oon, died 
prince George of Denmark, in the 56th year of his age, after 
de had been twenty-five years and ſome months marijed to 
the queen. He had, tor many years, been troubled with an 
zuhma, and {ometi; 1128 2 ſpitting r of bloo , * hich often en- 
91 ngered his life; and about three months be agre, a Uroph- 
g the en humour, with which he had been formert v aff 
verge * ized his legs and moſt dy of his body, P08 8 Wen 
The aded with a fleepinets, co: gh, * an increaſe of the aſth- having lain in {tate till thi 7 N 15 mintler, where 
of thi ma; A and on Saturday the 23d OAober, os vines bf ts 150 1 boy: gh 2 Ty ne: '3 f It was that Mgatinterred 
like, te congh produced a . pitting . t blood and an increaſe of the private fu nerat. 5 
ed, as de ne s, with an addit ion of the conyulive motions of the The death of prince George ec 
an ts Ti . e which 60 iN! 5101 ns not V To Id! ing to the re*nedies ad. g e : 
ſe the m1! iniſter: 0 by |! 2158 on and ſeveral Ot 17 r phyficiaus, I toil 
er, he into a ſuflocation, and which neither blecclin „ nor a vomit, 
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being ! bred to the ſea gained him ſome credit in thoſe mar-. 
ters. in the conduct "of our affairs 
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. ne IN = ny elt, give ne * We to ſay, th: att thi! AK * Ou ale oh! li. "Oo ( 111 Ion, which, though i5 hot 25 ai OVEN, Was NCI {#414} to be Coo, DECAaUIe from 
lis 4 e ns R ; 4 © : . Z = » 3 — 44 = ? ” 
hyncgtw * % oft 00 a3 a Le) Gd chi iſtian, to f orgive, and to hav e no more rclent- the P rk ſuch b ons, as Mrs. Mauitam had a mind to Prinz to herum jeſty, 5 
eis to 5 N F 


y particular perfon or party, but ro make uſe of ſuch as will could! be let in privately by the garden, And when, (continues the ducheis 1 
on 4 13 juſt war with vigour - Which is the only Way to p reſerve our of Marlboro Melb) 190 the death of the pri. C, ONE would have thou Mt, tha 
* Ny | — 
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1 9 Lion < vo 8 - * l . | 1 
edge, aud en and liberties, and the crow wn on your head, Which that you may het majeſty's s rent griet would have made her avoid every place aud every oh- 


D g enjoy a i N ' . 
carry 10s | Kane #4 and be a bletf "g to your peop le, thall be the conttant with and ject, that might ienibiy revive the remembrance of her lots, ſhe choſe for her \ 
17.0, 101 ot kim, that is with t; e greateſt truth aud duty, place of retirement his ciutet, and tor loine weeks ſpent many hours in it eve ery 


y * The geber | Madam, &c, day, I was amazed at this ; and, when I ſpoke to her of it, ſhe ſ:emed ſur- 1 
next d bene meneſs of Marlb h orough, in the Account of her Conduct, p. 206, pri ized, juſt like a perſon, w ho on a fudden becomes ſenſible of her h aving | * 
if e tat the duke was perfectly tcenitble of the change in her majeſty to- done ſomethin: ig the we ald not have done, had ſhe duly conſidered. But the 
| 11 Am ; and having complained of it in a letter to the ducheſs, ſhe ſept trug reaſon of her majeſty's chuting this cloſet to lit in, was, that the back 
tel to ll Ker to the queen, enclotcd in the following one to herlelt ; ſtairs belonging to it came from Mrs, Malliam's lodgings, who by that means 
and fe umb. 48. ; C could + 
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362 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


At the ſame the lord Sommers was made prefident of the 
council, the archbiſhop of York, the dukes of Mountague 
and Montroſe, the earis of Louden, Rivers, and Eſſex, the 
lord Ferrers, and M. Peregrine Bertie were ſworn of the 
privy council; as, a little before, were chief-juſtice Holt, 
the duke of Qenſberty, the earls of Seafteld, Scarborough, 
and Ranelagh, and lord Conigiby. The earl of Cholmon- 
deley was made treaſarer of the houſhold in the room of the 
earl of Bradtord deceaſed, fir Thomas Felton comptroller, 
and Mr. Edmund Dunch maſter of the houſhold. Sir James 
Mountague attorney-general, and Mr. Robert Eyre ſolicitor— 
general, the duke of Dorfet was appointed the 34 of De- 
eember, conſtable of Dover, and warden of the cinque- 
ports. 

The new parhament of Great Britain met, the 16th of 
November, with great advantage; for the preſent m:niftry 
was now wholly ſuch, as gave an entire content to all, who 
withed well to the public affairs; and the great fucc« fles 
abroad ſilenced thole, who were otherw:le ditpoſed to find 
fault and complein. The queen «did not think it decent to 
come to parliament during this whole ſeſſion; and theretore, 
having granted a commiſſion under the great ſeal, appointing 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the lord 
tr-aſurer, the Jor.! Reward, and the malter of the horle, to 
tepreſent her royal perſon, the commons were defited to 
come up to the houſe of pecrs, and hear the commiſſion 
read. Which done, the lord chancellor fignified to the 
commons, that they ſhou'd immediately procced to the 
choice of a ſpeaker, azad preſent him the Thurſday follow- 
ing. Thc coinmons being returned to their houſe, the lord 
Villiam Powlet moved to chute for their tpeaker fir Richard 
Onſlow, a worthy man entirely zealous for the government, 
an very acceptab ec to ths n'gs. He was [ccorded by fir 
Will han S'ricklind, Bur major general Mortaunm, by way 
of irony, propoted, © Init they thould cauſe Mr. Joddrel, 
the cleik of the houte, who, having bern eſltiltint to good 
ſpeakers, to intatterent ones, and to the worlt, ſcemed to be as 
well qualified for that [ton as any body.“ But at laſt, gene- 
ral Mor aunt fuppor cd the lord Powlct”'s motion, comnicnded 
fir Richird Onflow's experience and imegrity; and adde, 
“ That, being pofi-R:d of a good eſtate, he did not he open 
to the temptations that might biaſs perſons, who had their 
fortunes to make againſt rhe mtercſt of their countri.” 
Upon this he was led to the chair by the lord Poslet and tir 
William Strickland, after he made a thort ſpeech, in which 
he modeſtly endeavourcd to deciie that important trult in 
ſo critical a juncture of attains, * wherein tac good or bad 
ſucceſs of this war did in a great meaſure depend on the re- 
ſolutions of that great aftembly.” "The torics, upon a ſurn.ife, 
that the court or whig-party would have been divided be- 
tween fir Richard Onſlow and fir Peter King, recorder of Lon- 
don, had deſigned to have put up fir Thomas Hanmer ; bat, 
being diſappointed in that expectation, they thought it pru- 
dent, not being able to make a majority, unanimouſly to con- 
cur with the reſt. Indeed, the tors perceived, they had ſo 
little ſtrength in this parliament, that they relolved to lie 
filent, and to wait for ſoch advantages, as the circumſtinces 
of the affairs night afford them. The ſame day, the duke of 
Queenſberry was introduced into the houte_of peers by the 
dukes of Somerlet and Ormend, as a peer of Great Britain, 
and duke of Dover. After this, both houtcs adjourned to 


could ſecretly bring to her whom. ſhe pleaſed, And that a correſpondence 
was thus carried on with Mr. itarley, became every day mqgre and more ma- 
nifeſt by the ditticultics and objections, which her majeſty had learnt to raiſe 
againſt almoſt cvery thing propoled by her miniſters, Nay, it is well known, 
that Mir. Harley and his afſoctites, when at length they had compatied their 
deſigns, and got into the management of aftairs, did often (both in their cups 
and ont of them) boaſt, that they, while the queen's miniſters were alleep, 
wee trequently at court, . giving advice in ſceret, how to peiplex them in all 
their wentures. 

But they were much miſtaken, if they imagined, that their cry, at 
the time Lem tpenbing of were ſo entirely covered, The minitters were tully 
convinced of the truth, and fiequently repreſented to her myeſty, what a dit- 
coutagement it was to them in their endeavours tor her tervice, to find, that 
the had no confidence in thei, but was influenced by the counſel ot others, 
who counter-worked them in every inftance. Upon this fubject I myſelf wrote 
and tpoke a great deal to her with iny ufual plnnets and zeal, But finding, 
not only that F could make no 1mpreffion on her in this retpect, but that her 
change towards me in particular was every day more and more apparent, I at 
leogth went to her, and begged to know what my crime was, that had wrought 
in her jo great an alteration, This drew from the queen a fetter, dated Octo— 
ber 26, 1799, wherein the charges me with inveteracy (as her word 1s) aginzit 
poor Maſhlam; and with having nothing ſo much at heart as the rum of my 
coulin. In ſpenking of the miſunderſtanding betwixt her m-Jetty and me, ſhe 
{ays, they are for nothing, that ſhe knows ot, but hecauſe ſhe © nnot ſce with 
my eves, and hear with my cars. And adds, That it is 4wp»thble for me to 
recover her former kindneſs, but that ſhe ſhall behave herſelt to me as the duke 
oft VI miyorougchs wife, and her groom o: the ztole. This declaration to p! in 
and exprets ot her majeſty's thorough change towards me was rhe more ex- 
traordmarv, as in the ſame letter ate theſe words: You have aſked me once 
or twice, it zou had committed any fault, that 1 was ſo changed; and I told 


the 18th, when the commons being come to the hoyf. ,4 
peers to preſent their ſpeaker, the lord chancellor, in * 
name of the commiſſioners, ſignified to them the quecn'; 7 
tire ſatisfaction in their choice of a perſon ſo well qualieg 
for that office, both by his great abilities, and his 201 and 
affection tor the governinent, and the proteſtant ſucce( p 
And then he delivered to both houſes the following pech. 


My lords and gentlemen, ar 
* In purtuance of the authority given us by her mache ae 
commiſßon under the great ſeal, among other things, to de. ir 
clare the cauſes of her majeſty's calling this parliantent; wy 
* We aze, by her majeſty's command, in the fir{} place 12 
to obſerve to you, that the extraordinary length of this ge, 51 
campaign hath obliged your majeſty to defer your mc;tiys £6 
longer than otherwiſe ſhe would have done, and that 1g, of n 
might be informed with the greater certainty of the (tate aud her 
poſture of the war, in order to your refolutions for the «©. in 
lulug year, ends 
** This neceffary delay hath now ſo far ſhewn us the for t 
ſuccels of altairs abroad, as that, whether vou would con. dope 
ſider the places acquired by the allies, or the tar her ard hin] 
continued proots given this laſt year, of their ſup-rior cou. | 
rage and conduct (which, as to the future part of the war, 6 
is equal to all other advantages) we may, with thanks to (304 and x 
and juttice to thole he hath been pleaſed to uſe u as titty. Le 
ments 4n this great work, conclude, that, upon the whole, that 
we are brought much nearer than we were laſt {eTon, to tas pari! 
end of our undertaking this war, the reducing the dange— and 
rous power of France, and fettiing tuch a peace as may lie- Dries 
cute itſelt from being violated, | both 
Her may: ſty therefore commands us to aſſure you, ſhe ctim 
hath not the ct doubt, but that this parliament will be of tho the { 
lame opinion with ber falt, as to the vigorous ;rofecution of 6 
this War, ani thr ens of it; beheving 1t im; oth blÞ ins vou. 
reprelentatives af the Biiiſh nat on can endure to th nk of 9 0 


. * 6 4 * 


eat d- pool 


lohn the iruts ot all our paſt endeavou's, and th 
vantages we ave gained (particularly this preſent ; cat) by 


* 


: 97 acti 
lubmuteng at liſt to an infccure Peace. deſfir. 
«« N ee | : 
And theretorc, fince nothing probably can hinder our obbo 
: X 0 WO a A 5 11 
ſucceis broad tor the time to come, but miſundert N95 2 ec 
. . n if 4 
a'nong ourlelves at home; we have it in command, to con- 66 
Jure you, by your duty to God, and to her majeſty, Your and! 
Zcal tor the proteſtant religion, your love for your country, the 
| 1 g : . ; 5 7 0 1 5 1 * " | 
and the regard you cannot but have for the libercy of Lu- Mo 
rope in- general, to avoid all occations ot divifion, which ars | happ 
ever hurtful to the public, but will more efpeciaily be fo at forty 
this juncture, when the eyes of all our neighbours are upon gore 
you with a very particular concern; and your unanimity ehah 
and good agreement will be the greateſt ſatistaction and en— their 
couragement to all our allies, 0 
Golat 
* 2 5 as 
zentlemen of the houſe of commons, tio 
[4 5 p % 1 % 4 : * 2 02 al 422 ? 
* You cannot but be convinced, that the ſeveral parts a0 dr 
F 1 . aj y 14 ” © 
ol the war, which were provided for by the laſt parliament, of th 
* % * 5 5 * * P »it 1 4 | ; * - ),, ' 
will require your ſupport, at lealt in the lame degree. But, comi 
"1 "Rr L * * ts _ oh . 
in Flanders, the nature of the war is much altered, be tn: I. 
great advances made there towards entering into France, to th 
' # ; S 2 "hs a 4 a 5 
which hath fo far alirmed our enemies, that they are Craw- Join 
ing more troops daily to that fide, for the defence of that thing 
OWN COUNLTY, And thercture her majeſty hopes you Au cour 
L 10711; 
' ”Y Lap, fe 1 14 Wr hi k 1 2 er „ I rv vo „een ho nt men 10; lar 
you, no, becauſe I did not think it a crime in any one not to 5 my min deter 
Upon the receipt of this Jetter, I Immediately ict myſcit to drum up à long muc! 
narrative of 2 icties of tuthful tervices tor about twenty-lix years patt ; of tt ( 
great ſenſe the queen had of my icrvices ; of the great tivour 1 had been h 988 
noured with on account of trem ; of the uſe I had made of chat favonr : 94 We t 
of my loling it now by the artitive of my cnennes, and particutarly of cs, On tt 
vhom I had raited out of the dalt, And, knowing how great a relp. c ſitis! 
majcity hid for the wirings of certain eminent divines, I added to ny n 
— hin tiret 2 the: ehre # » | Yau » CE MP. woot at 
tIvVe tine QICECTIONS 8Wen 5 the author ot the \\ nole Dut) Ot alan. 
tion to triendſh p; the directions in the Common Prayer Book before e Ort 
communion with regard to reconciliation, together with the rules Had dag T. 
by biſhop Taylor upon the ſame head: And I concluded with giviiy BY mv 
wo'd to her majeſty, that if, after reading theſe, ſhe would ple e only i at 40 
ſver in two words, that ſhe was ſtill of the ſame opinion, as when the & de ah 
that harſhi letter, which occaſioned her this trouble, I Would never more “65 Th 


her the leatt trouble upon any ſubject, but the bulineſs of my other, 33 
as I thould have the hunour to continue her fervant ; atiuring be!, th. 3 
ever ſhe might be changed towards me, and how much foever we nus“ 
differ in opinion, I ſhould ever remember, that ſhe was me nuſtrels e 
queen, and fhould always pay her the reſpect due from a ig1thtul fe; V t 


d'1tite:l ſubject. J tent from St. Albans this narrative, which ſhe Dion: ei 0 I. 
read and awer. And, ten days afte, winning 'o me upon anviner OCCauuty Nen 
the 144 ſhe had not leiſure yet to read all my papers, but when the nad, 116 Pitive 
vw old ſend mc ſome anſwer. But none ever come, nor had my paper? 10 my 6 
app 1 one effect on her majeſty, except tat, after my CONS to TOWN, #2 * V ten 
was pitting by me, in order to receive the commune ſuc ehe n m Was ſe 
good nature, and very gracioutly imiled upon me. But the fn 10 a1 75 | elects 
tant look, I had reaſon atterwards to tyypk, were given to biſhop Tay Hl, 
tue Common Prayer Book, and not to me.“ Wow 
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dave fo right a ſenſe of our preſent advantages, as to enable 
her majeſty to make a confiderable augmentation for preſerv- 
ing and improving them, which, by the continnance of 
God's bleſhng on our arms muſt ſoon put a glorious period 
to this long and expenſive war, 

« As to the condition of the flect, we have it in command 
from her majeltv to acquaint you, that th? conſlant 


an} re. 
mote ſervices, in which the th [Ss have been employed, have 
made a greater ſun than uſull Ot ifire, as well for the ex- 
traordinary te "airs, as the building of new (ſhips. An the 
taking ot Port Mahon, as it hath afforded the means of 


having a part ot the fleet 1 re wich more readineſs and 


71 + # 


effect on the enemy, or wherever it may be uſ-tul to the 
common caute in thole parts, fo the make og ſuch proviſions, 
at ſo great a diſt. ce, as Wi be Proper Or h it Iorvic „ mut 
of nece lit y cauſe fone extraordinary cX;tences. All wich 
her majelty recommends to your f rio conttderation, de- 
firing you to provide timely and eff tual fu Mpties tor thoſe 
ends; and likewiſe, for the carry ng on ſuch tortiftications 
for the ſecurity of our ports, and ext n; guiſhing the enemy's 
hope s of proitiung by diltui bances in Scotia and, as you thall 
hink fit. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
© The union is elteemed by her majeſty to be fo ha; ppy 
mn Pele a part of the ſucceſſes of her 16: an; and her ma- 
jelly hath ſo much at heart the confirm: ng and np Wing it, 
that ſhe is pleated to commind eue, to rein nd you of pre- 
paring (och biils, as thall be bought conducing to that end; 


and particu! 'arly to make the laws of Both pa ts of OGroat 


Britain agtee, as near as mi be, for the common intereſt of 


both pe ople, eſpecially as to thoſe laws, which relate to 
criminal! cules and procerd ngs, and lertl-ng the militia on 
the lame ſoot 1hrot * hot the un' ted kingdom. 

Her maj: iy is griciout}y pleated we ſhould alſo aſſure 
You, that if you can TIS VL le an) means or the {NProvVernent 
ot our trade or manutact ures, Or better en pl. ment of the 
poor, her majeſty will take the great (t ſatistaction in en— 


oY 


acting r fuch provifi us; there being nothing ſhe fo carnefily. 


es as that God would bleſs her with more and more 
opportunities of doing all peſſihle good to fo well Ueierving 
a people, fo-firm and affectionute to her intereſts. 

« And as her majelty doth not doubt, by God's blcking 
and your good affect: ons, to continue to defeat the defigns of 
the pret end; r, and. his Open Or lecret avettors;z iO her na- 
ly will weve s endeavour, on her part, to make her people 
happy to ſuch a degree, as that none (except of deip rate 
fortunes) (hall enter into meaſures fur the diſturbance of her 
government, the uno, or the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as by law 
eliabliſhed, without acting at the fame time manifeſtiy againſt 
their own true and laſting intercft, as well as their duty.“ 

wth boules immediate! y r-ſolved upon addreott's of con- 
Glance upon the death of prince George, and oi conpratu- 
Udon for the glorious ſucceſſes ot the laſt 2ampaign. Which 
a 07 lles were preicnted in a private way to hos queen, that 
ot the lords by the marquis of Dorcheſter, that of the 
commons by ſuch members as were of the ny: council. 

The proceedings in both houlrs this fetfion were agreeable 
to the directions given at court; for, the court being now 
Jined with the wh gs, they had a clear majority in every 
Ming g. All elect ons were judged in favour of u higs, and 
couriers, but with fo much pa rtialit: „that thoſe, who had 
"a y made loud co: Nplaintso 2 the inſu ice 01 che tories, in 
cermining elections, when they were a n ajority, were not fo 
muchas out. ot countenance, when they were re PI oached for the 

le thing: : They pretended they were in a tate of wor with 
the tories, ſo that it was reaſonable to. retaliate this to them, 
n the account of their former proceedings : But this did not 
sty juit and upright men, who would not do to others, 
ad Which they had con plained of, when it was done to them, 
or to their friends 5, 

| The chief buſineſs of this ſeſfion was concerning the ſun- 

, the Scotch elections and invaſi on, the natural:z tion of 
Neign proteſtants, and the trials of treaſonus in Scotland, 

he lupplies, that were demanded, were ae Very unani— 
we, in the houſe of commons, not only tor maintaining the 
ce then on toot, but for an augmentation of ten th ouſard 


1 more, This was thought necetlary to preſs the war with 


| 


ta 


me 


Tex ws Propoſed, that all queſtions at the trial of elections ſhould, (if any 
give, The ted on it) be determined | by ballot, but it w das C: Irie [ in the ne⸗ 
My of W ban ne, hi wing heard the merits of ne conteſted election for the 

eltn Unſter, {eat H Ty rg is, then h igh -bailtfi, to News ate, for retuling 


V tc 7 
K N 7 oaths of abj ur ation 3 auc voted Thonas Medlicot, eſq. who 
A up 


wed fo ine tories, in oppoſition to fir Henry Dutton Colt, to be duly 
that City, yeas 154, noes 142. Several accidents happened to fir 

Widv, antage in that conteſt, in which the whigs, for the molt part, 
im, tho: zh they did not much eſteem or love him, otherwile than 
4 man of tevolution-principles, Unggius is the perion, that lay o 


ne was a 
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more ſtrength, as the ſureſt way eo bring on a ſpeedy peace, 
The ſtates agreed to the like au mentation on their fide, The 


Frenc h, acc: ding to their ulual v Any, gre our, that they 
had great de figns in view the next campaign : Ant it was con- 
ſidently report ted by the Jacobites, that a new invaſion was de- 
honed both in Scotland and on Ireland. The whole lupply 
Vored by the commons: for the [.rvice of the car 1709 

a mounted to above ſeven millions. The lundtax of tau ; : 
| | | G-tax of {our thi 

lings in the pound, and the duty on me It, were readily agieed 
to; but it took ſome time to ind funds tot the ret, and it 
would have proved a very dieult matter, if the bank of Eng 
land bad not oft. red to Cireulgte tao m Ons ſive huiddred 
thouſand pounds in exch qu r bl's for the government, on 
conduton the tim. for thai ＋ intinuanc Wise arg det Wentye 


one years from Au guſt 1 „ 1711, ani then No k of two mil- 
lions, two. hundred and one thou'a Lad, onc hundred and ſeven. 
ty-one pounds was doubled by a ne: „ fobſc: prion, The com— 
mons, agreeing to the propotal, «dre d the queen to iflue 
out a commilion under the great ſeal tor taking the ſublcrip= 
tions; Which being done, the books wire opened at Xlercers- 
I) itt, on the 22d of Febru ny, about nine in the MOrning, and 
b\ One o'clock in the uttornoon th Whole fun of two mil 
lions, two hundicd and ons thou nd, one hundred and ſe— 
Veity-One pounds (It he ratc Of an hundred avd fitteen 
pounds for eveiy hundicd pounds) was 1ub{:iribed. Such 
Was the Crowd of p.ople, thit brovght their money to this 
new tung, that it was believed a million more would have 
been ſublribed before ught, f there hid been toom. This 
ſhewed both the wealth of the nion ane their entire con- 
ndence in the government. It was Cbtetvabie, at this very 
juncture, the French court had a project tor erccting a 
ro; al bank tor Circulating ther mint-b1 ls | 
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but the 4; hon 
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was ſoon found to be wnprocticabl, b 
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| | | | wle ot the. 2 ea 
IcarCity ot money in that Kingelom, and 


the almott cotire 
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ruin of their public credit. By this tub! PtLon,. and by a 
7 * ' 1 1 1 . h | 
furfoel [1 101 SAHON OL TOC general mOrigive af the revert ue, 
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1 N " * 1 1211 11 1 34 : * . * 0 . , 1 * þ 1 \ % * d 
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they had voted im the. b. Dung n nion 1ne T0 
ire he \ 1, | 
Third oy 111 ) * a8 44 11 10 % CU 101 | $43 % 4 0); the 1210 * 
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ralſed oy th. K 10 4 
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| Scoſch elections Or : noc great de bates in both 


| F * * 92111 * 1 * Si ” 
1100 0 . Ln: COUNONS, (11 LI 4) { | Dlcentb | took Into 


* 
ln 1 55 1 1 of , | , g 
CONGEeration that part of the act ot un n, Whict: relates to the 


7 

I . 41 ? : 

election CT members to ferve in that hovie tor Scorlind, The 
petitions and reprelentations, Concetulns the} Capacity of 
Cickh $1 ſons ot Scots ers 0 i im t. Dackiainintof Greats 
Britain, were read, and Council heat upon it. The ſubſtance 
both of . thele fepreſentations and the counſels arguments, 
was, I hat by an aCt of the Scors pul mint, entitled, An 
act tor fettling the manner of e- Ctivp fixicen prets and fotty— 
five Cin. ners. fo ] « * f I OCt # | TiC 114: INCATL OT 
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two eingdoms, it is dechired, Low nene fhail be c poble to 
elect, or be elected, to repteſent a thire or burg! 
c, Ol 0 CL % LIC] LL 8 ST0:T0C 052300 EY B09 Fit Dal. 
lament oft Great Bi in lor this Parr Ol the UNITCA-KINGO ng 
* * DN # * 1 8 * 1 * * f ” S _ 
CXCEPE luch as ate now Capable ty | 8 Or be elected, as come 
- ; . 1 ** E 
miſhoners for thircs or | zaurgas tot! e pariiiument or Scotland: 
Th it from hence it cv! nn Jello el. that the Scots [cer 
1 p x % * * N * % , > [ i i ih 
eld t tons could not fit iu the noule ot conmons ot mii ts 
53 1 f RY 15 122 
Britain, anlets it did: iar, that Te ere Capabe to be leCt- 
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pn Ol the contrary, leverat mitances were alleged ur their 
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1685, and the lord Leving{ton in the year 1689. That the 
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fundamental law of the union hid ms 

to the commons ot Scotland that valnabl privilege E 

el. Cting their repretwntatives 11} DUCT ut, 310M among the 

4 , 4 % 5 . 
beſt qualified g:nilenen of ther own atmber and ſtate, in 
the lame manncr as they had tormerls uicd to do. T3 it, in 
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el: Ting nembers of parliament, the choice of the electors 
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ought to be inide as free as 15 III le, from the influence 


eitner of bribes, or tareats, and in jaſtice ſhould only be 
determined by the honeily: and can our of the perſon to be 
choſen; and his character be ſuch, as promiſes a $aithful 
diſcharge of fo great a truſt ; and that his inciination be ace 
coinpanicd with a lutlicienct ele to maintain this cha- 


long in New'gate for a eriminal caſc, i in the exerciſe of the offee of u arden 
of the Fleet. On the other hand, ur Simon Harcourt having been retrraed 
for Abington, and Mr. John Hacks having logged a peiitnon agamit him, the 
cauſe was argued, and the debates continued th tro in the morning, onthe 


50 8 * 
28th of January, when Mr. Hucks cried it by a great mot Si Sis 
mon too K his le; we of the HOWE Will 4 be ii, W:HC NC 1 1th. Wi 1; to 
ing: : © Whatever the determination of this houte my be, dus I ann ite of; 


and it mus be admitted, th it | ain as duly clected lor the Wa ot Abing- 
ton as ever any man was.“ 
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racter; the commons there being ſurrounded with a nume- it might go much farther, and have very ill conſequenes 
rous and powerful peerage, who, like ſo many lovereigns, Upon a diviſion of the houſe, the matter was detectin 4 
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„ judge and determine within their reſpective bounds in crimi— againſt the duke of Queenſberry. povld 
10 nal as well as civil matters, being veſted with vaſt ſuperiorities A great deal was ſaid both at the bar by the lawyers, and ore: 
N and hereditary juriſd &tions, fo that no commoner holding any in the debate in the houſe, upon the point of jur et oh we 
4 art of his lands of a peer, or indeed being in his neigh „our and of the exemption of a conſtabulatory. It was ſaid, th, 3 
1 hood, could be reckoned at liberty to make a tree clection of the ſherifts court ought to be, as all courts were, open 2 mig 
his reprelenta! ive: And therefore the commons of Scotland, free, and fo could not be held in caſtle or priſon, Bar no ex. wrou 
whereof the majority of their parliament conſiſted, had invin— prels decition had ever been made in this matter, The of 
cible argu! nents tor preſerving entire to them ſelve 'S that ne- prita ncrs nad taken the oaths, which was the chief intent gf E 
cellary bprivile! e of excluding their peers de tt ſons kom the law, in the beſt manner they could; fo that it hen 


leemed 
being from meinbers ol that houſe, That if the parliament not realonable to cut them oft from the main privi!, 2pe of 
of Scotland, which conſiited of peers and commoners inting peerag © which was reſerved to them, becaule they could 
together in the lame ho! ale, enioving the [ame 1 erty of not go abroad to the ſheriffs court. After a long debate it 
ſpect, and the fame common privileges and judicative ca- was carried, that the oaths were duly tendered to the m. 
pacity, being allo telbricted to the lame rules and forms, bad Same other exceptions were proved and admitted; 

ſo many weighty reaſons for excluding their peers ciuet turns of ſome, certifying that they had taken the bathe.” 
ſons ; bow many more arguments of greater moment might be not fcale ed; ard tome had (i; gued theſe without ſub! <rih 
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4 urged in the houſe of commons of Great Britain, who Were a witnclles, Other exceptions were offered from provil x ot 
3 ſeparate and di iltinct houſe of peers, enjoying by themſelves which the law of Scotland had made, with relation to Longs 4 d 
3 ſo many valuble priviieges which could not be ts Hoes and other deeds, which had not been oblerved in ma ding of * 
2 upon, ot ſubje cted to a houſe of peers, without ene eng- ring Proxies. Bat the houſe of lords did not think theſe Were c. veal] 
[ the whole conſtitution of the houſe of commons? And in that importance, as to vacate the proxies on that account. 29 
4 the laſt place, Ihat, England and Scotland being now united, After a full hearing, and a debate, which laſted many days, Es 
1 and their intereſts inſeparably joined, it ought to be a maxim there was but one of the peers, who were returned, that un 3 
5 with all true Britons, that the liberty of the commons of found not duly electzd, and only one of the petitioning lords 5 
1 Scotland will always be an advantage to thoſe of England; was brought into the houſe; the marquis of Annandale wa ſl 
„ and that the ſlavery of the firſt cannot fail ending in the de- received, and the marquis of Lothian was ſet aſide. n 

* 


ſtruction of the latter. The Scots members in both houſes were divided _— fac. 
Little being offered on the other tle againſt theſe argu- tions. The duke of Queentberry had his party fülle 
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ments, the eld: ſt ſons of the peers of Scotland were declare ding upon him. He was in ſuch credit with the lord- treaf, de K 
. incapable to fit in parliament, and, three days after, the and the queen, that all the polts in Scotla nd were glven t 3 
5 commons ordered their ſpeaker to iſſue out his warrants to perſons recommended by him. The chief miniſters at court of th 
1 the clerk ot the crown, to make out new writs for the elect- teemed to have laid it down for a maxim not to be deen irted \ 02 
þ ing Comm 116. ners for the hire Of Al 2erdeen, in the TOON of from, to | 5 K carefully LO elections in CO: land ; that the an 
William lord Haddoz; and for the ſhire of Linlthgow, in members returned from thence might N in an entire de- 


ne com of James lord Johnſtown, who, being cldelt ſuns pendance on them, and. be either whigs or torics, as they 
of D. 878 of SCO; i ind, Nee declared 10 be incapable 10 1 [ in ſhould {hit I ſides. The duke of Queentberry Was m de thud 


that bout ſecretary of ſtate: He had no foreign province aſpgned him, 5 
* betition of a new n:ture was likewiſe brought before the but Scotland was left to his management. The dukes of 33 
lords, with relation to the clection of the bees from Scot- H milton, N. ontroſs, and r had ſet theniſelves In * 5 
land. There was a return made in due form; but a petition wn oppoſition to his Pn e nd had carried ma ay elections (abi 
was laid before the houſe in the name of four lords, who againſt him. e Sommers and the carl of Sunderland of Gr 
pretended, that they ought to have been returned. The ſupported them, bur Py not prevail with the lord trea- 


leges 
woule 
over | 


duke of Quecnſberry had been created a duke of Great Bri- furer to bring then; into an equal ſhare of the adminittration. 
tain bv the title of duke of Dover; yet he thought he had This had 1l:noſt occafioned a breach; for the whigs, thoven 
{til}! right to vote as a peer af Scotland. He had likewile a they went'on in a conjunction with the lord treaſurer, jet 


0 | ; . oy hetit 
proxy; ſo that two vores depended on this point, whether continued till to be jealous of him. nth 
the Scots pecrage did fink into the peerage of Great Britain. The bill for naturalizing all proteſtant foreigners was 2lio their 
Some 1. ords, who were pritoners in the caſtle of Edinburgh the ſubject of great debates this ſeſſion, o_ tne revocition aflect 


on ſuſpicion, as, favouring the pretender, had ſent for the of the edict of Nantz, fo fatal ro France by the decreaſe of 
meriff ot Lala to the caſtle, and had taken the oaths: be- her trade, and the loſs of numberleſs 285 ts, Fn n4 
fore hin; and upon that were reckoned to be qualified to abounded with French proteſtants. They had indeed been 
vote or make a proxy. Now it was pretended, that the well received, but with much more reſerve than in the United 
cuſtle of Edinburgh was a conflabulitory, and was out of Provinces, Brandenburgh, and Pruſſia, They had however 
the ſheriff's juriſdiction; and that therefore he could not done all the ſervice they could, and the Engliſh themleives 
legally tender them the caths, Some Proxies were ſigned had not behaved with more bravery and reſentment aganil 
without fſublcrib.ng witneſles, a form neceffary by their France than theſe refugees. For ever excluded From. theilt 
lav. Other exceptions were allo taken from ſome rules of native country, they had long been ſecking to be incorporated 
the law of Scotland, which had not been obſerved. be by an act of naturalization with a people, th whom the \ x had 
clerks being alſo complained of, they were ſent for, and fled for refuge. But their endeavours had hitherto proved 
were ordered to bring up with them all inſtruments or docu- ineffectual. The preſent parliament, wherein the whips had 
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ments relating to the election. When they came up, and the majority, whoſe maxim it was to countenance foreign they h 
every thing was laid before the houſe of lords, the whole proteſtants, at engl granted their defire. For, on the 300 In Edy 
matter was long and well debated, of February, Mr. W ortley Montague made a mot! on {or : Ala 
«KI 4 


As to the duke of Q. Weenſberry's voting among the Scots bill for naturalizing foreign proteſtants, and, in a! {er lpeech, 
lords, it was ſaid, that it a peer of Scotland, being made a ſhewed the e chat would accrue to the nation by 
peer of Great Britai n, did ſtill retain the int ereſt in clecting ſuch an act; alledging, amongſt other particulars, = tt 
the fixteen from Scotland, this would create a great ine- example of the king of Pruſſia, who had not only invited, 
quality among peers, ſome having a vote by repretentation, but furniſhed abundance of French refugees with me e 

as well as in perſon : : The precedent was miſchievous, fince, ſettle in his dominions ; whereby he had fertilized an —_ 
by creating tome of the chef families in Scotland pecrs of barren country, improved trade, and vaſtly encre: ed 1s 
Great Britain, they would be able to carry the whole election revenue.“ Adding, That if foreigners were 166! ice * 
of the ſixteen as they pic ated, It was objected, that, by a ſettle under a def {potic government, where they f toi ind pro: 
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clauſc in the act paſſed ſince the union, the peers of E ngland, tection and encouragement, they would undoubtediy be tie Beat 
ho were li Yeers of Scotland, bad r nclined br aſt their u. alu 
who were likewiſe peers of Scotland, had a right to vote in more inclined to bring their effects, and at lea 00 
13 N - . 2 the bi "er 1 
the election of Scotland ſtill reterved to them; Ao there ſce dufte); into Great Britain, where they would ſhare 12 their o 
ed to be a parity in this caſe with that. But it was 1 vileges of a free nation.” Mr. Compton, and fever: 0” un wi 
That a peer of England, and a peer of Scotland, held hol members, ſupporting the motion, the houſe ordered tt "kh 
dignity under two different crowns, and by two different to be prepared and brought in. 1 en 
great ſeals : But, Great Britain including Scotland as well as Whilſt this bill was depending, a paper was printe”, "I klty'; 
England, the Scots peerage muſt now fink into that of Great induftriouſly diſperſed, importing, 1ſt, That the con ny Au 
wy ly; 


Britain, Beſides, that there were but five, who were peers aliens, as would probably be the effect of ſuch} a Jaw, M's 
of both kingdoms before the union ; and therefore, as it prove dangerous to our conſhitution; - for theſe would 0 | 
might be reaſonable to make proviſion for them, ſo it was of allegiance to their reſpective princes, and retain a '0 den 
no great conſcquence; but, if this precedent were allowed, for their native countries; and therefore, henſoever 3 V® 
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Luld break out, might prove ſo many ſpies and enemies. 
w1 beſides this pretence, the profeſſed enemies of our 
#2biiſhed church and religion might flock over, with defign 


ton o effect its overthrow. 2dly, That a general naturalization 
that pight undoubtedly ſpread an univerſal diſguſt and jealouſy 
and roughout the nation; there having been many complaints 
0x: and commotions in London, and elfewhere, on occaſion of 
Lhe foreigners. 34dly, That the deſign of inviting multitudes of 
nt of liens to ſettle here, might prove in time a further miſchief; 


6 med 


gr they would not only be incapable of voting at elections, 
dur alſo of being choſen members of parliament ; have ad- 
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could miſſion into places of trult and authority, which, in proceſs 
ate it of time, migat endanger our ancient policy and government, 
them. and, by Abt re 3 go a great way to blot cut 
e te- and extingulth the Engililh race *. 
were "The 5 of the houſe eaſily diſcerned the fallacy cf 
bing theſe popular arguments, being thoroughly convinced, both 
ons, by their Own obſervation, and the reaſons alledged both with- 
vonds u and without the walls, that (as the preamble of the bil! 
ng ot { forth) the increaſe of people is a means of advancing the 
8 wealth and ſtrength of a nation: This maxim was abundantly 
cOUNt, jerified, nat only in Pruſſia, Holland, and other protettant 
days, countries, Which had greatly increaſed in riches by the 
* wy French refugees ſettling there, but principally in Great Bri— 
Lords unn, where, by the induſtry of the retugees, ſeveral new 
e Way manuſactures had been ſet up, and others improved, 10 
the great advancement of trade, and the total turning the 
Now balance thereof, to the prejudice of France, and the bonetic 
end- of this nation. That, beſides the improvement of commerce, 
aturer the French refugees had greatly contributed towards the 
Ven to ſupport of the revolution ſettlement, by putting the beſt pair 
court of their own ſubſtance, and of their friends and relations 
parted ond, into the public funds; of which they had a f{rith 
at the 


tance, in ſubſcribing near five hundred thouſind pounds 


9 de. imo the bank of England; fo that, by a modeſt computation, 
> (Ne the refugees were reckoned to have above tho millions ficr- 
g taird Ing in the government. That, as they could not be ſuppoſed 
7 —_ 0 have brought one half of that money into England, to it 
des M WM ws prudence to divert the thoughts they might have, upon 
ves in 


the concluſion of the war, of carrying their vaſt gains abroad 
(which would very much leflen the current. caſh and credit 
of Gicat Britain) by granting them the advantages and privi- 
kyes enjoyed by her majeſty's natural born ſubjects; which 
would not only engage thein to ſcttle here, but hkewile bring 
over ſuch of their friends avd relations, as might hope to in— 
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cr, Jet berit their eſtates, That the Fiench retugees had at all times, 
i in their ſeveral ſtations and capacities, given fignal proots of 
* heir love for out happy conſtitution, and of their zral and 
Con i fection for the government: And, in particular, ſuch of 
rs tem, as had military employments, which they had dit- 
185 . charged, both in the late and pretent war, with diſtinguith- 
- ing bravery and conduct. That this war had already con- 
ons 8 ſumed ſuch vaſt numbers of men, that it was highly neceflaty 
AY to lupply that loſs, by inviting foreigners to come over, 
[1 3 iether the war continued, which would ſtill increaſe the 
W Kearcity of men; or Whether it was drawing to a period; in 
n toe | 
POratcd Several other reaſons were urged, as 4. That antienly naturalizations 
ey had by act of parliament were feldvm or never made, but upoh ſpecial reatons, 
pro cd and for particular occaſions. And though lome acts have given encourages 
k © Went to foreign inerchants and weavers to ſettle here; it was when our ua 


ng trade, and other madufactures, weie inonltderable, to the advancement 


10 Ph avs - ” © N 75 
iotcigg dex hive fince attained : And that from the ſettlement of the great cuitoms 
1 * 1 . . © p . ' . » as . 
the vi n Edward the firit's time, in all acts of parliament for ſublidies ftince patted, 
n for 2 Wes had atways been charged with an wcreate of cuſtoms above natives, 


ada dicrimination kept up between them; as was pacticularly remarked by 
Be learned lord chief juſtice Hale, ina tract againſt a general Naturalization. 
F That it was more than probable, that the greatelt number, that would 
mc over, would be of poor people, which would be of fatal conſequence 
vun telpect to the many poor induſtrious families, who would thereby be re- 


10:95 (0 pak the uttermoſt ſtraits ; it being evident, that no hands were wanted 
oe b ITY on our Manufactures, from the great quantities, that lay on hand, 
1 abel their cueapneſs, and the lowneſs of wages now given. What then would be 
ſed ls de ellect of ſuch au addition? For theſe aliens would altogether ſettle in 
\ced 19 wo manutacture ; there being no inſtances of any of the late refugees 
WANG ew 6+ , 838 . pe « (1 ' A rw 

ad pro 3 s to the {pade, plough. 01 flail. Aud i would be a very 
4 deal charge to thoſe pariſhes, whercia they fhould ſettle; there being now 
be kde Beat numbers of French, who fur want of work were relieved, and, in a great 
heir! Wealure, maintained by the queen's bounty and charity of their churches, and 
he nf! Mer well-difpoſed pertons, who, when naturalized, would have recourſe to 


Ih Gun 


R reſpective paiiſhes for an allowance. 6, That a general naturaliza- 
WN Won! 
' 


; d, in effect, defeat the patent of the act of navigation, which had 
s been eſteemed to conduce to the intereſt of the nation, by the encou- 


"Fement and increaſe of Engliſh mariners, and advance of trade, 7. That 
ed, and TW n proceſs of tune, aliens would be advanced in riches, and her ma- 
ny of es jets impoveriſhed ; for thoſe beneficial trades, buying aud ſelling 
gue” Atom millions, remittances, and exchanges ot Money, would, in a great 
gp: OY ute, de ingrofled by foreigners, by reaton of their many triends and re- 
11d 0s "19s abroad. Beſides, inch aliens gencrally living in lodgings, and at 
ondaes Ur charge. frequently eſcaping public taxes and p iriſh duties, would be 
3 0 5% unde rſell and undermine the native merchants. 8. "Chat hereby the 


[eaſure , : en 

werbe the nation would be exhauticd and remitted into foreign parts; for 
ut well be ſuppoſed, that thoſe aliens, that have valuable eſtates, could 
WY Would not uanipurt the greatett part thereof hither; aud leaving chil- 
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which caſe a great number of hands would be requiſite to 
Carry cn the manufactures. In ſhorr, that all the objections 
againſt a naturalization were grounded upon this falſe ſuppo— 
ſition, that * foreigners would ever continue, and be looked 
upen as ſuch;“ which was ſufficienily contuted by paſt aud 
daily experience, 

When thoſe who were againſt the bill perceived they ſhould 
have no ſtrength, if they {ct themſelves directly to 0. ole it, 
they ſtudied to limit ſtrangers, in the recciving the ſacta— 
ment, to the way ofthe church of England. Th's probably 
would vot have hindered many, v ho were otherwiſe « loſed 
to come among us: For the much greater part of the Ficnch 
came into the way of our church. But it was thought b« (| 
to caſt the door as wide open as poſſible, for encowug.cg 
ot itrargers: And therefore fince, upon their firti coming 
over, {une might chule the wav, to which they had bn ac- 
cultumed beyond fea, it ſeemed the more inviting methud to 
aamit of all who were in any proteſtant communion. Ac- 
cuiunply, the bill was cairied in the houſe of commons by a 
wreat majority, for naturalizing all foreign proteſtants, upon 
tneir taking the oaths to the government, and receiving the 
facranzent in any proteftant church. All thoie, that appeared 
lor this compreheniive way, were reproached for their coldneſs 
and indifference in the concerns of the church. Ot this the bi- 
Hop of Sarum had a large ſhare; for, when the bill was brought 
un to the lords, he ſpoke copiouſly tor it ; whillt the biſhop of 
Celler ſpoke as Zealoufly againil it, who ſeemed reſolved to 
diitnguith hinsſelf as a zcalor for that which was called high- 
church, The bill pafled with very lictle oppoſition, though 
it was protelted egainit by ſeveral lords, as prejudicial to 
trade and manufectures, and of ill conſequence to our Jiber- 
ties and religion “. 

The other ſubjects of debate in this ſefſion were, the en- 
Quiry into the Scotch invallon, and the trials of treaſon in 
Scotland. What gave rile to the great and long debates on 
these affairs was this: Upon the attempt made by the pre- 
tender, muny of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, who 
bad ail along adhered to that intereſt, were ſecured ; and 
alter the fl-et was got back to Dunkirk, and the danger was 
over, they were ordcred to be brought up priſoners to Lon- 
don; when they came, there was no evidence at all againſt 
them, ſo they were Gditmilled, and ſent bick to Scotland. 
No exc ptions could be taken to the fecuring them, white 
there was danger: But, fince nothing bk irs preſumptions 
lay agziaſt them, the biinging them up to London, at ſuch 
a Charge, and under {uch a diſgrace, was much cenſured, 
as an urrcalonable and an unjuſt ſeverity ; and was made uſe 
of, to give that nation a turther aveifien to the union. 
That waole matter was managed by the Scotch lords then 
in the miniſtry, by which they both revenged themiclves on 
ſome of their cacinies, and made a ſhew of zeal for the go- 
vernment ; though ſuch as did not believe them ſincere in 
theſe ptofeſhons, thought it was done on deſigu to exalpe- 
rate the Scots the more, and to to diſpoſe them to with tor 
another invaſion. The whig min.firy in England difowned 
all thcie proceedings, aud uicd the Scots priioners ſo well, 


dren, and their neareſt relations behind them, they would come hither only 
upon a delien of getting riches, and to return home again therewith, particu» 
laly upon a profpect of war; an inftance of winch we have in the practice of 
Our Mmcichants, Who, When they have 80 eſtates abroad, conſtantly return 


home tw enjoy the tune. 9. Thar the queens cuſtoms would hereby be cone 


ii derably dimaniſhed; for many. ftatutes, which lay a greater duty on aliens 
than on 1 /itives, would, as to-this, be repealed. 10. That opportunity would 
hereby be giveiſto merchants, to colour the goods and merchandizes of other 
rangers beyond tea, their correipondents, friends, or relations, to the great 
detriment of her majeſty's cuſtoms, and trade of the native ſubjects ; a prac- 


tice which was offered to be proved betore their late majeſties and the lords of 


the treaſury ; Which reaſons did influence the judgments of our anceſtors, as 
appears by the ſtatutes of 1 Hen. VII. c. 11. 11 Hen. VII. c. 14. 22 Hen, 
VIII. c. 8. 11. That the duties of package ant fcavage of the goods of all 
merchants, as well denizens as aliens, were the indiſpentable right and inheri— 
tance of the commonalty and citizens of London, let to tarm by leate (where- 
in were about eighteen years to come) fora fine of one thouſand pounds, and 
the yearly rent of nine hundied and fifty pounds; and, amopg other things, 
wer, by «&t of parliament, charged towards the railing ot eight thouſand 
pounds per aunumn for ever to the orphans, and other creditors of the {aid 
city, and would tender them incapable to ſupport the government of the ſame. 

2. Aud in the lait place, That, the nation being now engaged in an expenſive, 
though neceliary war, taxes bigh, trade obſtructed, great quantitie] of wool 
len, and other manufactures, lay unſold ; and, as an effect hereot, the ſeveral 
prices of making them very tmall, many families deſtitute of work throughout 
the kingdom: What then, at ſuch a time as this, mult be the conſequence of 
inviong hither, by a getieral naturalization, multitudes of poor foreigners, 
who would only employ themſelves in trade and manufactures ? 

About the fame time the city of London having, on the 18th of February, 
petitioned the commons, that they might be heard by their counſel againſt 
the bill, aud their requeſt being granted, their lawyers chiefly inſiſted on the 
tith of the above-mentioned reaſons ; but upon examination it was found, 
that the duties of package and ſcavage did not, of late, yield above twenty 
pounds per aunum, moit of che foreign merchants having becu already na- 
turalized. | | 

v Buzkingham, Guernſey, Scarſdale, North and Grey, Angleſea, Guilds 
ford, and Nottingham. Pr. H. L. Vol. II. 201. 
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that they went down much inclined to concur with them : 
But the lord Godolphin fatally adhered to the Scotch mini- 
ſters, and ſupported them, by which the advantage that 
might have been made from theſe ſevere proceedings was 
loſt. Hence jt was, that the lords having ordered their 
members tv attend on the 1oth of January, they took into 
conſideration the ſtate of the nation, with reſpect to the late 
invaſion of Stotland. The lord Hiverſham opened the de- 
bate with a long ſpeech, wherein he ſet forth, that the na- 
tion expected an enquity into this matter, in which not only 
their welfare, but their very being itſelf, the fecurity of 
the nation, and the ſafety ot the queen, were highly con- 
cerned, For the ſucceſſes of their arms had not dilabled the 
French king from making farther attempts. Beſides, it was 
plain, his chief dependance 1n the Jate invaſhon was from the 
encouragemeit he had from hence; and yet, not withſtand— 
ing all enquiries, it was {till a great my [tery who the perſons 
were that were concerned in that unnatural treaſon. It is 
rrue, ſeveral perſons of great quality had been taken up on 
ſuſpicion, bur had any taing beenyproved againſt them? The 
French king had more encouragement than before to renew 
his attempt upon us, ſince the methods hitherto taken to 
diſcover the many friends he has among us had fignified fo 
little. Another encouragement was the defenceleſs condition 
of Scotland, the deficiency of forces, and the ill ſtate of the 
garriſons at the time of the invaſion, notwithſtanding the 
certain account we had of it. He concluded with ſaying, 
© My lords, if your lordſhips have any intention of looking 
into this matter, I ſhall make your lotdſhips a motion, which 
perhaps may give us ſome light. It is, That her majeſty 
will pleaſe to order, that there may be laid before this houſe, 
at what time her maj-ſty rcteived'the firſt account of the in- 
tended invaſion? What orders were thereupon iſſued into 
Scotland, with relation cither to forces or garriſons? What 
was the number of regular troops and forces there at the time 
of this intelligence? What was the ſtate of the garriſons 
there at that time? What augmentation was made, or forces 
ſent thither, from the time of the intelligence, to the time 
of the invaſion? What orders had been given with relation 
to the garriſons, and when, both before and fince the inva- 
fon, from the time of the firſt intelligence?“ 

The lord Haverſham having. ended this ſpeech, ſeveral 
other pecr3 ſpoke to the fame purpoſe. Whereupon the 
houſe appointed a committee, to enquire into the ſtare of 
the nation in relation to the intended. invaſion, and ordered 
an addreſs to be preſented to the queen, to defire, that the 
papers concerning that affair might be laid before them; 
which was readily complied” with. 

Not long after this addreſs the lord Haverſham opened in 
the houſe of lords, the account of the Scotch invaſion in a 
much longer ſpeech, wherein he obſerves, that the lords 
who ſeconded his motion for the papers to be laid before 
them, never ſo much as looked into them, or have men- 
tioned the matter ſince; perhaps, they will ſay they never 
intended it, and that they called for the papers only to cover 
ſome deſign, or to try how an act of grace will reliſh, to which, 
as he was innocent, he fhould not give his conſent. As 
to the papers, he had looked into them, and with their lord- 
ſhip's leave would take notice of ſome particulars: Mr. 
Boyle received certain intelligence, the 23d of February, 
that the armament of Dunkirk was intended for Scotland; 
and the queen on the 25th, empowers her privy-council 
there to put her forces, forts, and garriſons in the belt order, 
There were not at that time above fifteen hundred men of 
regular forces in Scotland. Though this was an inſufficient 
ſtrength, and though the parliament raiſed the eſtabliſhment, 
December 20, 1707, from two thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, to five thouſand nine hundred and thirty-two, 
yet there was little or no augmentation made, nor had the 
council one ' ſhilling for neceflary expences the 11th of 
March, nor ſo much as one penny ordered till the 13th, 
neither. was the eſtabliſhment ſettled till after the invaſion. 
He then proceeds to ſhew, that when Scotland was in this 
defenceleſs condition, what aſſiſtance they had from Oſtend, 


» However, the author of a piece, ſuppoſed to be written by the lord Ha- 
verſham himſelt, and publiſhed in 1709; in ꝗto, under the title of An Ac- 
count of the late invation as it was opened by lord Haverſham in the houſe 
of lords, on Friday the 25th of February 1708-9: With ſome obſervations, 
that were made in the houte of commons, and true copies of authentic papers 
in a letter from a gentleman in South Britain, to his friend in North Bri- 
tain, obterves, p. 20, &c, That the ſame papers being laid before the houſe 
of commons, purtuant to their - addreſs, produced the like obſervations 
there, and that the Scots gentlemen concurred with the Engliſh, in blam- 
ing the conduct of the miniſtry ; athrming it was tuch, as gave great en- 
couragement to the enemies of the government; while its friends looked 
on their country to be perfectly given up. This, they 1aid, was their general 
ſenſe, In the houſe of commons ſome obſervations were alſo made upon 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN'; 


England, and Ireland. The tranſports from Oftend did ,,, th 
arrive at Tinmouth Bay, till ten days after the enemy ve a 15 | 
ſeen on the Scotch coaſt, fo that the diſpute, had there hy, 8 
any, would have been over before they could come up. A; pre 
to the troops from England, they had not orders to march ay 
till the 14th of March, which, conſidering the lenoth of wo 
the march' from hence to Edinburgh, was certainly tod lon -b 
a delay. As for the troops from Ireland, the very order; ;; _ 
provide tranſports were not given by the lord Sunderland tj N ed 
the 12th of March here, nor by the lord-lieutenant of hie. . 
land, for the troops to be in readineſs till the 13th, Nox, x 


confidering' what time would be taken up in providing ne. _ 
cellaries for tranſporting the troops, it ſeems very evident 3 
that the queen was not truly acquainted with the danger fe _ 
was in, and that theſe forces muſt arrive in Scotland very nai 
late, He then took notice of the wretched ſtare of the gar. rd 
riſons, particularly of the caſtles of Stirling, Blackneſs, and 3 d. 
Dumbarton, and concluded with ſaying, © I will not trouble g m \l 
you farther : I think this matter is now very plain befor, . 
your lordſhips. I could wiſh I had not ſaid one word gt 4 
truth in what I have ſaid to you; but the vouchers ſhey !. - | 
to be ſo; and, if all this be true, it is a very ſtrange, a ven 3 
ſurprizing, and a very aſtoniſhing truth. —othe 

I ſhall not move any thing to your lordſhips farther, in Hinte 
this matter: 1 believe there has been enough now aid, tg Tila 
juſtity thole lords for moving this inquiry, and ſhall a9 M ce 
but this word, That if there be no greater care taken tor che * he 
future than there was at this time, of ſuch imminent d. nge, a 
it will be the greatcit miracle in the world, if, without 3 "i cc 


miracle, the pretender be not placed upon that throne.” 
This 1s the ſubſtance of what was obſerved by lord Hz. 
verſham, though there happened ſome interlocutions between 
him and another lord; and ſome obſervations were made 
upon the papers as they were read. The duke of Bucking. 
ham and ſeveral peers ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. Ubi 
which it was ordered, that the affair ſhould be confidered the 
Tueſday following in a full houſe. But all ended in a ;oin: 
addreſs, as will preſently be ſcen. 
During theſe debates in the houſe of lords, the commots 
had allo taken the affair of the invaſion into confideration, 
Purſuant to an addreſs they had preſented to the queen, Air. 
Boyle laid before the houſe a ſtate of the whole maticr ol 
the deſigned invaſion of North Britain; the procecdings neh-! 
againſt the late lord Griffin and others taken in open rebcllion, people 
and alſo an account of the names of all thoſe that were taken this m 
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up, and the proceedings againſt them; and in what poſtute for th 
ot defence the caſtles and garriſons of North Britain were taken that t 
at that time, and now are. Not long after the commons te- hou!d 
ſol ved to prelent another addreſs to the queen, That there this ad 
might be laid before them a lift of the ſhips of war employed Thi 
on account of the late invaſion, under vice-admiral Byng and bete: 
rear-admiral Baker, and of the names of the captains, who land. 

were employed in that expedition, and what journals had been ed a c 
delivered in relating to the ſame.“ But after all theſe ad Ugh- 
drefies, when the papers, relating to this affair, came to be delive 
conſidered, the houſe at length reſolved, © Firſt, that orders fifteer 
were not iflued for the marching of the troops in England no pet 
until the fourteenth day of March, it being neceilary for the offered 
ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon and government, that the they \ 
troops in this part of the kingdom ſhould not march into the ck 
Scotland, till there was certain intelligence that the enemy it Was ti 
tended to land in that part of the united kingdom. Second thouic 
ly, That timely and effectual care was taken by thote cn Was d 


ployed under her majeſty, at the time of the intended inves- Quitu! 
ſion of Scotland, to diſappoint the defigns of her melt) 3 

enemies both at home and abroad, by fitting out a ſuinc?: aur 
number of men of war, ordering a competent number 0 5 0 
troops from Flanders, giving directions for the forces in lie. Aer 
land to be ready for the aſſiſtance of the nation, and by makicg have: be 


the neceſlary and proper diſpoſitions of the forces in Engr & ther 
land.“ Purſuant to theſe reſolutions an addreſs was draw! — 
up, and preſented to the queen with the concurrence ot tds 
lords“. 5 : 

The conſideration of the ſtate of the nation, with reſpcch 


the impriſoning many perſons in Scotland at that time; ſeveral lord, 2nd 
gentlemen of the beſt quality and eſtates were apprebended and 1e17 Gy Of 
virtue of warrants ſent from hence for ſuſpicion of treaſon and treat 
practices; though it does not appear from the papers, that there was ©? 
cauſe to ſuſpect ; nor that any of their countrymen (who were the Pic 
2 perſons to be adviſed with on this occalion) were contulted 22 
'or the carhof Mar in his letter to the earl of Leven, March 9g, writes. bs 
he, with the dukes of Qyeenſberry and Montroſs, the earls of Loud? x” 
Seafield, were fummoned to the cabinet, and were told there, that unge w_ 
houſes had for ſecuring ſuſpected perſons, ſulpended the habeas corpus 7 - 
it was fit, perſons in Scotland ſhould bEapprehended ; and a liſt was __ 
them, which they took down in writing, and warrants were ready l 
This was certainly a very extraordinary way of proceeding, and 2 
| extraordnd 


0 
u the late invaſion, gave occaſion to a bill concerning 
trials of treaſons in Scotland, under the title of , an act for 
improving the union of the two Kingdoms. This bill cauſed 
very great and long debates, and ſprung from the proceedings 
zoginlt the ſuſpected perſons in Scotland, and particularly 
for a trial of ſome gentlemen of that kingdom, who had left 
their bouſes, when the pretender was on the fea, and had gone 
bout armed, and ip fo ſecret and ſuſpicious a manner, that 
it gave great cauſe of jealouly. There was no clear cvi— 
Jence to convict them; but there were very ſtrong, if not 


ow, violent pre ſumptions againſt them. Some forms in the 
ne. rial had not been obſerved, which the criminal court judged 
ent, were necetſary, and not to be diſpenſed with. But the queen's 
lhe adyocate, fir James Stewart, was of another mind, The 
ery court thought it was neceflary by their laws, That the names 
ar. of the witneſſes ſhould have been ſignified to the priſoners ſif— 
and teen days before the trial. But the queen's advocate had not 
able complied with this; as to the chief witneflcs, fo that the court 
tore could not hear their evidence. He did not, upon that, move 
d of ſor a delay; and therefore the trial went on, and the gentlemen 
Wit were acquitted. Severe expoſtulations pafſed between the 
Very queen's advocate and the court. They complained of one 
another to the queen, and both fides juſtified their com- 
in plaints in print. Upon this it appeared, that the laws in 
+ 10 Gotland concerning trials in caſes of treaſon were not fixed 
a dor Certain. For which reaſon a bill was brought into 
Wb the houſe of commons to ſettle that matter; but it was o 
wer, much oppoſed by the Scots members, that it was dropped in 
ur & the committee. It was taken up and managed with more 
zeal by the lords. 
Hs. It coafiſted of three heads: All crimes; which were high- 
Ween treaſon by the law of England, and theſe only, were to be 
made bigh-treaſen in Scotland. The manner of proceeding ſettled 
ing⸗ un England was to be obſetved in Scotland; and the pains and 
pon ſorkeitures were to be the fame in both nations. The Scots 
d the lords oppoſed every branch ot this act. They moved, that 
Jon ll things, that were high-trealon by the la of England, 
might be enumerated in the act, for the information of the 
mor.3 Sos nation; otherwiſe they muſt ſtudy the book ot fta- 
ation. tutes, to know when they were ſafe, and when they were 
Mi. ovilty, To this it was anſwered, that directions would be 
Ct 0 given to the judges, to publiſh an abſtract of the laws of 
dings high-treaſon, which would be a ſufficient information to the 
non, people of Scotland in this matter. That nation would by 
taben this means be in a much ſafer condition than they were now; 
oute for the laws, they had, were conceived in ſuch general words, 
taken that the judges might put ſuch conſtructions on them, as 
ns fe- ſhould ſerve the ends of a bad court; but they would by 
thete this act be reſtrained in this matter for the future. 
loved The ſecond head in this bill occaſioned a much longer de- 
ig and bite: It changed the whole method of proceedings in Scot- 
, Who land. The former way there was, the queen's advocate fign- 
1 been ed a citation of the perſons, ſetting forth the ſpecial matter of 
ie ad bigh-treaſon, of which they were accuſed. This was to be 
to be delivered to them, together with the names of the witneſles, 
orders teen days before the trial. When the jury was impannelled, 
gland to peremptory challenges were allowed: Reaſons were to be 
ur the offered with every challenge; and, if the court allowed them, 
at the they were to be proved immediately, Then the matter ot 
h into te charge, which is there called the relevancy of the. libel, 
my in vas to be argued by lawyers, whether the matter, ſuppoſe it 
econd- mould be proved, did amount to high treaſon, or not. This 
e ca vas determined by a ſentence of the court, called the interlo- 
e. Quitur; and the proof of the fact was not till then to be made. 
jelty; 
ncicnt vtraordinary, becauſe the greateſt part of the lords and gentlemen, taken 
ber 0i W by theſe warrants, had given undoubted teſtimonies ever lince the revo- 
in Ire- 33 which ſome of them had been very active and inſtrumental) of their 
2 my and good aftection to the government ; they had taken all oaths, that 
abi Me been injoined tor their iecurity ; they had fate in parliament; and lome 
Eng- them had been in offices and employments of great truſt in the reign of 
draw! mg William and of her majeſty. Others, under the like circumſtances 
ol the me taken up by warrants, bearing date the 29th of March, when the danger 
u Ver; which made the Scots gentlemen very free in declaring, that the 
: lg them up could be for no other reaſon, than to influence the ap- 
eſpect Pvaching elections to parliament; and for their diſaflectiou to the intereſts 
te ourtiers then promoted, rather than for their diſaffection to her ma- 
4; 2nd * f perſon and government, in which they were the more confirmed; becauſe 
45 by £7.09 there was no evidence in the papers againſt any ot them. There 
onable 5 indeed ſome evidence of Ligh-treaſon 11 againſt five gentlemen, 
vas any i ond, rranits from the privy-counct — Ker nh but ear. _—— = 
he peo rs 2 — ites, neither he uon ihe other a ome — 6 _ L— 
| it I's Tings unk would convict them; and therefore humbly 
That * opinion, that it would be more for the lionour and ſervice of her ma- 
lon and 5.5 1 of her government, that they ſhould not be proſecuted. 2 — of 
cc bolt der miele in his anſwer, acquainted him, he had laid his memorial e one 
us ac, fence Jeny, who was well ſatisfied with what he had done, in procuring ev! 
read to gene againſt the priſoners; and though poſſibly, upon their trial, the evi- 


Cl g 2 G * C\ 
drawn. c ” might not be ſufficient to convict them by che law of Scotland, yet con- 
"gall the circumſtances of tliat affair, and the uoiſe it has made in the 
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Of that the jury had the cognizance. Anciently the verdict 
went with the majority, the number being fifteen ; but 
by a late act the verdict was to be given upon the agree. 
ment ot two third parts of the jury. In the ſentence, the 
law did not limit the judges to a certain form, but they 
could aggravate the puniſhment, or modetate it, accordin 
to the circumſtances of the caſe. All this method was to be 
ſet afide; a grand jury, was to find the bill ; the juages 
were only to regulate proceedings, and to declare what the 
law was; and the whole matter of the indictment was to be 
lett entire to the jury, who were to be twelve, and all to 
agree in their verdict, | 
In one particular, the forms of Scotland were much pre- 
terable ro thoſe in England; the depofition of the witnell.s 
were taken indeed by word of mouth, but were writ our, 
and after that were figned by the witneſſes; they were ſent 
in to the jury ; and theſe were made a part of the record. 
This was very flow and tedious; but the jury, by this means, 
was more certainly potl-{[:d of the evidence, and the matter 
was more clearly delivered down to poſterity ; whereas the 
records in England are very defettive, and give no light to an 
hillorian who peruſes thei, 
de Scots oppoled this alterat'on of their way of pro- 
ceeding : They ſaid, that neither the judges, the advocates, 
nor the clerks would know how to manage a trial of treafon. 
They inſiſted moſt on the names of the witnelles to be given 
to the pertons ſome days before their trial. It ſeemed rea- 
lonable, that a man ſhould know who was to be brought to 
witnets againſt him, that fo he might examine his life, and ſee 
what credit ought to be given to him. On the other hand it was 
laid, this would open a door to practice, either upon the wit- 
netles to corrupt them, or in ſuborning other witneſles to de- 


tamc them. To this it was anſwered, that a guilty man knew 


what could be brought againſt him; and, without ſuch no- 
tice, would take ail the methods poſſible to defend hiniſelf. 
But provifiun ought to be made for innocent men, whoſe 
chief guilt might be a good eſtate, upon which a favourite 
might have an eye: And therefore ſuch perſons ought to be 
taken care of. This was afterwards ſo much ſoftened, that 
it was only defired, that the names of the witnefles, who had 
given evidence to the grand jury, ſhould, upon their finding 
the bill, be fignified to the prifoner five hows before his trial. 
Upon a diviſion of the houſe on this queſtion, the votes were 
equal ; and therefore by the rule of the houſe, that in ſuch 
a caule the negative prevails, it was loſt. 

Upon the third head of the bill the debates grew ftill 
warmer, In Scotland many families were ſettled by lon 
entails and perpetuities; and therefore it was ſaid, that fince, 
by one of the articles of the union, all private rights were 
{till preferved, no breach could be made on theſe ſettlements. 
Biſhop Burnet carried this further; he thought, that it was 
neither quſt nor reaſonable to ſet the children on begging 
for their fathers faults: That the Romans, during their 
liberty, never thought of carrying puniſhments ſo far: That 
it was an invention, under the tyranny of the emperors, who 
had a particular revenue called the Fite*; and all forfeitures 
were claimed by them; from whence they were called con- 
{cations : That it was never the practice of free govern- 
ments: That Boulogne flouriſhed beyond any rown in the 
pope's dominions, becauſc they made it an article of their ca- 
pitulation with the pope, that no confiſcation ſhould follow 
on any crune whatſoever : That in Holland the confiſcation 
was redeemable by ſo very ſmall a ſum as an hundred guil- 
ders). That many inſtances might be brought of proſecu— 


world, her majeſty thought it abſolutely neceſſary for her ſervice, that it be 
carried as far as it will bear. Accordingly, they were brought upon their 
trials, and acquitted. After all the obſervations made upon the papers, 
the conlideration of them ended in the houſe of commons, in the reſolution 
abovementioned; The genticmen, that were againſt this reſolution, deſired, 
that all the papers laid betore the houſe, relating to the intended invation of 
Scotland, might be printed, that the world might fee and judge how well 
grounded it was. But thoſe, who had juſtiſied the miniſtry in their debates, 
and voted tor the reſolution, would not ſuffer the papers to be ptinted, ſo that 
the queſtion was carried in the negative,” 

* This remark of biſhop Burnet is clearly overthrown by the author of an 
excellent piece; publiſhed this preſent year 1745, and entitled, * Some conſi- 
derations on the law of forfeitures for high-treaton, occaſioned by a clauſe in 
a late act, for making it treaſon to corteſpond with the pretender's ſons, or 
any of their agents“, &c. in which the law of forteitures is juſtified from the 
principles of natural juſtice, the practice and genius of the freeſt ſtates, the 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government, with a perſpicuity, force, and com- 

rehenfion of reaſoning, not to be found in any other diſcourſe on that ſub- 
ject, This writer oppoſes to the biſhop*s obſervation, concerning the Ro- 
man Fife, the words of Cujacius ad L. Jul. Maj. Fiſcus erat populi impe- 
ratoris 3 which, intimates, * That forfeitures was a known puniſhment during 
the republic. It was then called bonorum publicatio,” But the biſhop ſcems 
to have been miſled by the late origin of the word, to imagine the thing itſelf 
was introduced no earlier,” 

Tue author of * Some conſiderations on the law of forfeitures, p. 39 takes 
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againſt the whole bill, did not agree. to it. 


TIN DAL” S 


tions, only to obtain the confiſcation. But in this none of 
the lords ſeconded the biſhop. It was acknowledged, that 
this was juſt and reaſonable, and fit to be pailed in good 
times; but, ſince the nation was then expoſed to fo much 
danger from abroad, it did not ſeem adviſeable to abate the 
ſecurity of the law. But clauſes were agreed to, by which, 
upon marriages, ſettlements might be made in Scotland, as 
was practiſed in England, for no eftate is forfeited for the 
crime of him who is only tenant for life. By this act alto 
tortures were condemned, and the queen was impowered to 
grant commiſſions of over and terminer, as in England, 
for trying treaſons. The Scots inſiſted on this, that the 
juſticiary of the criminal court being preſerved by an ar- 
ticle of the union, this broke in upon that. It was an- 


ſwered, that the criminal court was ſtill to fit in the time 


regulated; but theſe commiſſions were granted upon ſpe- 
cial occaſions. In the intervals betwcen the terms, it 
might be neceſſary, upon ſome emergency, not to delay 
trials too long. But, to give ſome content, it was pro- 
vided by a clauſe, that a judge of the criminal court ſhould 
be always one of the quorum ia theſe commiſſions. Thus 
the bill paſled in the houſe of lords, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of all the Scots lords, with whom many of the tories 
concurred, they being diſpoſed to oppoſe the court in every 
thing, and to make treaſon as little to be dreaded as poſ- 
ſible. 

The bill met with the ſame oppoſition in the houſe of 
commons; yet it paſſed with two amendments. By one, the 
names of the witnetfies, who had appeared before the grand 
jury, were ordered to be ſent to the priſoner ten days before 
his trial. The other was, that no eflate in land was to be 
forfcited upon a judgment of high-treaſon ; which came up 
fully to the motion, which Biſhop Burnet had made. Both 
theſe amendments were looked on as ſuch popular things, 
that it was not probable, that the houſe of commons would 
recede from them. Upon that the whigs in the houſe of 
Jords did not think fit ro oppoſe them, nor to lole the bill ; 
and therefore it was moved to agree to theſe amendments, 
with this proviſo, moved by the lord Sommers, that they 
ſhould not take place till after the death of the pretender. It 
was laid, that, fince he aſſumed the title of king of Great Bri- 
tain, and had ſo lately attempted to invade the nation, it was 
not ceaſonable 10 leſſen the puniſnment and the dread of trea- 
ſon, as long as he lived. Others objected to this, that there 
would be ſtill a pretender after him, fince ſo many perſons 
{tood in the lineal deſcent before the houſe of Hanover, ſo 
that this proviſo ſeemed to be, upon the matter, the rejcct— 
ing the amendment. But it was obſerved, that to pretend 
to the right of ſucceeding was a difierent thing from al- 
ſuming the title and attempting an invaſion. The amend- 
ment was received with this proviſo; but thoſe, who were 
The houſe of 
commons conlented to the proviſo, which the lords had 
added to their amendment, with a further addition, that it 
ſhou!d not take place till three years after the houſe of Ha— 
nover ſhould ſucceed to the crown, 

This met with great oppoſition; it was conſidered as a 
diſtinguithing character of thoſe, who were for or againſt the 
preſent conſtitution and the ſucceſſion; the Scots ftill oppo- 
ling it on account of the former laws. Both parties collected 
their ſtrength, and many, who had gone into the country, 
were brought up on this occaſion ; to that the bill, with 
all the amendments and 'proviſo's, was carried by a ſmall 
majority ; the lords agreeing to this new amendment. The 
Scots members in both houtes ſeemed to apprehend, that the 
bill would be very odious in their country ; and therefore, 
to maintain their intereſt at home,- they who were divided in 
every thing elſe, did agree in oppoling this bill. 

The court apprehended from the heat, with which the 
debates were managed, and the difficulty in carrying the bill 
through both houſes, that ill-diſpoſed men would endeavour 
to potleſs people with apprehenfions of bad defigns and ſe— 
verities, that would be ſet on foot; and therefore refolved to 
have an act of grace immediately upon it. It was the firſt the 
queen had ſeit, though ſhe had now reigned above ſeven 
years. The miniſters, for their own ſakes, took cate, that it 
ſhould be very full. It was indeed fuller than any former 
act of grace. All treaſons committed before the figning the 
act, which was the 19th of April, were pardoned, thoſe only 
excepted that were done upon the fea, By this they, 


notice of this aſſertion as a miſtake in biſhop Burner, and obſerves, * That 
the contrary is well known ; and that it would be to turn legal puniſhments 
of high crimes into a jeſt, were a redemption” of that kind allowed. This is 
not only the caſe in the jeparate adminiſtration of many of the provinces, 
but we are.told by one of the beſt writers, on the conſtitution ot the Low 
Countries [ Janigon, Vol. I. p. 183.] that the council of ſtate condemns any 
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who bad embarked with the pretender, were ſtill at merey. 
This act, according to ferm, was read once in both ho 
and with the uſual compliments of thanks. 

B-fices theſe, there were other things of leſs importance 
paſſed this ſeſſion, _ 

The injury done to major general Webb, after the bart, 
of Wynendale, having made a great noiſe, the leaders of the 
tory party readily ſ{eiz:d this opportunity, both to do hin; jo. 
ſlice, and at the {ame time, to ex poſe the partiality of the in 
power. Sir Thomas Hanmer therefore made a motion, on the 
13th of December,“ That the thanks of the houſe be given 10 
major general Webb, for the great and eminent ſervices per. 
formed by him at the battleof Wynendale;” which was unax:. 
moutly carried in the aſſitmative. The major general being 
then in the houſe, the ſpeaker gave him, in his place, the 
thanks of the houſe; which he acknowledged in a very 
handſome and modeſt ſpeech, ſaying, among other things 
“ That he valued the honour done him by the commons 
above the greateſt rewards.” This gave Mr. Bromley oc. 
caſion to ſay, ** That he did not diſapprove the culion 
which, of Jate years, had been introduced, of returninę 
thanks to ſuch generals as had performed eminent ſervices; 
eſpecially when they received thoſe compliments as modeſt. 
ly, as the worthy member, to whom they were now given, 
had done. But it was with grief, he obſerved, a certain 
commander, on whom not only the thanks of the houſe, bu 
alfo great rewards. had been beſtowed, appeared yet to be 
unſatisficd.“ This reflection was vilibly levelled at the duk: 
of Marlborough, who, about that very time, was attacked in 
two picces, which were printed, and induſttiouily ſpread about, 
the one intituled, © A ſpeech of Caius Memmius, tribune to the 

people of Rome, tranſlated from Salluſt;“ the other intitoled, 
An account of a dream at Harwich.” 

On the other hand, the ſame, day that an addreſs wy 
voted by the commons for ſuch treatics and agreements, 23 
had been made for contributions, it was unanimouſly rc. 
ſolved, “ That the commons of Great Britain being tculy 
ſenſibie, not only of the great and eminent ſervices pet 
formed by his grace the duke of Marlborough the laſt ſue. 
celsful campaign, ſo much the honour of Great Britain, and 
advantage of all Europe, bur alſo of the indefatigable ze 
he perfevered in for the ſervice of the common caule abroad, 
While he might, with reaſon, expect to be received with all the 
marks of honour and ſatisfaction at home, did, with a juſt 
regard to, his glorious actions, return him the thanks of the 
boule, and ordered their ſpeaker to tranſmir the ſame to his 
grace.” This being done, the dukect Marlborough returned an 
anſwer, dated from Bruttels, February the 13th 1709, import: 
ing, That he was extremely ſenſible of the great honour, 
v. hich the houſe of commons had done him, in the vote the 
ſpcaker had been pleaſed to tranſmit te him by their order; 
That nothing could give him more ſatisfaction, than to find the 
fervices, he endeavoured to do the queen and his country, fo 
acceptable to the houſe of commons: And he begged the 

* favour of the ſpeaker to aſſure them, he ſhould never think 
any pains or perteverance too great, if he might, by Goch 
bleſling, be inſtrumental in procuring a ſafe and honour"! 
peace tor her majeſty and his fellow- ſubjects.“ 

Moreover, when the news of the reduction of Ghent wat 
brought over, both houſes preſented an addreſs to the quce!, 
wherein the duke of Marlborough was mentioned with be— 
nour. In this addreſs, *©* they congratulated her upon the 
laſt great effort of this glorious year; a year, that wous 
be ever famous in hiſtory, as well for the entire dia. 
pointment of all the attempts and hopes of her chen, 
as for the wonderful ſucceſſes, with which God bd 
blefſed the arms of her majeſty and her allies :” Ace. 
ing, That the unuſual length of the campaign, the vaten 
of events, and the dithculty and importance of the acciony 
had given opportunities to her majeſty's general, the dus 
of Marlborough, to ſhew his conſummate ability, and all the 
great qualities neceflary for fo high a truſt; hereby, ® 
conjunction with the renowned prince Eugene of Savoy, en 
conſiderable progreſs had been made, and the conquelts 19 57 
advanced, that there is reafon to hope, the enemy, in {pit*® 
ail their preſumptian, would ſoon find themſelves under 48 
abſolute neceſſity of ſubmitting to a ſafg and hond 
eie | 

The duke of Marlborough being arrived, after a dange' 
paſſage from Oſtend, came to London the iſt of M. e 


16 ; 
uſes, 


officer, who abuſes a public truſt in the finances, the armies, the beg = : 
tions, or Juſtice of the republic, togghe heavieſt penalties by fine, Arne k 
the crime, the exigenc;, and example, And it is much the {ame way 
the children of a cruninal, whether the fortune of the family be taken ol 
them by judgment of entire forfeiture, or by a dyeretionary 16htens 
demning to a ſevere fine, which may equal or exceed the value of Is 
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whilt the lords were fitting ; the lord chancellor, by order of 
the houſe, returned him thanks for the eminent ſervices per- 
farmed by him the laſt campaign. As he was ſuppoſed to 
bring over propoſals of peace, the lord Sommers moved for 
an addreſs to be preſented to the queen, that ſhe would be 


tle leaſed to take care, at the concluſion of the war, that the 
the French king might be obliged to own her title and the prote- 
JU. fant ſuccetion, and that the pretender might be removed our 
in of the French dominions; which being unanimoutly approved, 
the the addrefs was ſent down to the commons, where Mr, Boyle 
\ 19 repreſented, That the Britiſh nation having been at a vaſt 
ere expence ot blood and treaſure, for the proſecution of this ne- 
A's cellary war, it was but juſt they thould reap ſome benefit by 
ing the peace: And the town ot Darkitk being a neſt of pirates, 
the chat infeſted the occan, and did infinite milchict to trade, he 
ery therefore moved, I hat the demoliſhing of its fortifications 
"gs, and harbour be infitied upon in the addreſs :” Which, with 
108g that amendment, was unanimovſly approved, and carried back 
00a to their lordſbips by Mr. ſecretary Boyle. The lord chan- 
om, celior, on the part of the peers, and the ſpeaker of the com- 
ning mons, on the part of the commons, having attended the quien 
ces; with the ſaid addreſs, her majeſty told them, “ That ſhe was 
Jeſt- of the ſame opinion with her two houſes of parhament, in the 
Ven, ſexeral particulars of that addrets; as ſhe had alſo been in all 
ſtain the other which they had mace on the ſame ſubject ;” alluring 
„ but tem, no care ſhould be wanting, on her part, to attain the 
9 be ends they had defired,” This addreſs of both hovlcs was 
Cuke highly acceptable to the whole nation, and to all our allics. 
ed in An order having been made, on the 13th of January, by 
bout, the privy council, in purſuance of her majeſty's pleaſure to 
0 the them, ſignified, ** That in the Form of Prayer, with ThankC- 
vied, giving to Almighty God, to be uſed in all churches and cha- 
pels every year upon the eighth day of March (being the day, 
un on which her majeſty began her happy reign) in the prayer at 
8, 2s the communion ſervice, immediately before the reading of 
y Its the epiſtle, for the queen, as ſupreme governor of this church, 
truly theſe words following be left out: And, that theſe bleſſings 
ber- may be continued to after ages, make the queen, we pray 
t luc- thee, an happy mother of children; who, being educated in 
„ and thy true faith and fear, may happily ſucceed in the govern— 
zeal ment of theſe kingdoms.” This order teeming to intimate, 
road, that the queen deſigned to pais the remainder of her life in 
all the widowhood ; Mr. Watſon, fon to the lord Rockingham, 
a jult moved, on the 25th of January, in the houſe of commons, 
of the That an humble ad:irefs be preſented to her majeſty, thar - 
to his ſhe would not ſuffer her jult grict fo tar to prevail; but would 
ned an bare ſuch indulgence to the hearty deſites of her ſubjects, as 
n,port- to entertain thoughts of a ſecond marriage.” This motion, 
onour, being ſeconded and ſupported by ſeveral young members, was 
te the unanimoully carried, and a committee was appointed to draw 
order; up the addreſs ; which being agreed to, and the lords hav- 
ind the ng given their concurrence to the ſame, was the next day 
try, 10 preſented to the queen by the ſpeakers of the two houles. 
ed 10s The queen was not a little ſurprized at this unexpected ad- 
t think dreſs; to which ſhe returned an anſwer, importing, “ That 
God the frequent marks of duty and affection, the had received 
ourable om both houſes of parliament, muſt needs be very accepta- 
ble to her: That the proviſion the had made for the prote- 
ent Was ſtant ſucceſſion, would always be a proof, how much ſhe had 
Queen at heart the future happineſs of the kingdom: But that the 
ich bo⸗ ſubject of this addreſs was of ſuch a nature, that ſhe was per- 
z0n ide ſuaded they did not expect a particular anſwer,” However 
Wous the commons, on the 29th, voted their thanks tor this an- 
diſap- fuer. 
nemics, A bill was brought into the houſe of commons, * for the ex- 
1d had portation of tobacco, and other commodities and manufac- 
| Ad- res of the growth and product of Great-Britain the deſign 
valteg ot which was, to exchange tobacco for French wines. But 
action; the Portugueſe embaſſador having, by a memorial, repreſent— 
ze dobe ech to her majeſty, and by word ot mouth to ſeveral members 
} all tas without doors, that ſuch a bill was contrary to the alliance be- 
eby, u een her majeſty and the king his maſter; and it being con- 
„een tered, befides, that ſuch an exchange would redound to the 
s ſo 13 Krantape of France, and to the. benefit of five or ſix perſons 
ſpite cr in Great-Britain only, the bill was diſmiſſed, by putting off 
nder i the confideration of it for a month. And, on the other hand, 
10139 BR bil was ordered to be brought in, for the more effectual 
Probibiting the importation of French wines, and all other 
pgerow commodities of the growth and product of France.“ 
Velch t may here be obſerved, that our trade was now very high, 
4 hy carried on every where with advantage, but no where 
ſunted wp an at Liſbon : For the Portugueſe were ſo happy, in 
thing ® tt aminions in America, that they diſcovered vaſt quan- 
ken 9 115 of gold in their mines, and we were affured that they 
de cod 


ſought home to Portugal, the former year, about four 
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millions ſterling, of which they, at that time, ſtood in great 
need, for they had a very bad harveſt: But gold anſwers all 


things: They were ſupplicd from England with corn, and 


we had in return a large thare of their gold. 

The deficiency of the laws to puniih infults, in caſe of fo— 

reign minitters, bang apparent in the cale of the Muſcovite 
etpbattatior, a bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 
tor prelerving the privileges of embaſſidors and other torcign 
nunitters. Count Gallas, the Imperial and Spaniſh envoy, 
having got a copy of it, communicated it to Baron Span— 
hehn, the Pruſgian embaflador, at whoſe houſe there was a 
neeting of toreign minilters, who reſolved to lay before the 
lecretarics of ſtate their obſervations on the bill, in a wemo— 
rial, impoiting, That the preamble of the bill mentioned 
only the particular indignity offered to the Mulſcovite embal- 
ider, and his being arreſted and taken out of his coach by 
violence, &c. in contempt of the protection granted by her 
majc{iy, without taking notice of the law of nations, on which 
the privileges of embatladors are founded, and which is lupe— 
rior and antecedent to all municipal laws: And therefore they 
In9:ted, that in the preainble theſe words ſhould be added, 
contraty to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the rights 
and privileges, Which embaffadors, and other public miniſters, 
authorized and received as ſuch, have at all times been there- 
by potl:Hed of, and which cught to be kept ſacred and invio— 
lab'e. II. That, in the clauſe for preventing for the future 
the ſcizing, arrclling, or impriſoning of public miniſters, it 
ſhould be made criminal to otter them any infult or ill treat- 
ment, III. That their equipages, goods, and other eſlects, 
0! what nature ſoever, ought likcwiſe to enjoy the ſame pro— 
tection with their perſons and ſervants, and not be ſeized or 
llupped on any pretence. IV. That their houſes ought to be 
accounted and declared ſanctuaries, and no bailifts, or other 
otlicets of juſtice, allowed to enter the ſame. V. And that 
foreign emballadors, and other miniſters, ought to enjoy theſe 
privileges from their firſt coming into Great-Britain, till they 
are out of her majeſty's dominions, even after they have had 
their audience of leave, as long as they retain their charac- 
ters.” Ihe lubſtance of this memorial being communicated 
to the committee, to whom that bill was referred, they in- 
ſerted rhe firſt amendment in the preamble, but did not think 
proper to mention the other particulais : And, Mr. Compton 
having reported the ſeveral amendments made to the bill, the 
houte added a clauſe, “ That no perſon ſhould be proceeded 
againſt tor having arreſted the ſervant of an embaſlador, or 
public ming ſter, by virtue of this act, unlects the name of fuch 
tervant be firlt regiſtered in the othce of one of the princi— 
pal fecr:tar:es of ſtate, and by ſuch ſecretary ttanſmitted to 
the ther:tfs of London and Midd!ctex, who thall hang up the 
ſame in tome public place in their offices, &c.” and ordered 
the bill to be engrofled. The foreign miniſters, having alſo 
produced a copy of this laſt clauſe, held another atlembly at 
zaron Spanheim's houſe, at which the carl of Sunderland aſ- 
ſiſting, they repreſented to him, “ That the cxacting liſts of 
forcipn miniſters ſervants was a thing unpractiſed in other 
Coutts, and. liable to feveral inconveniences ; and defired be- 
ſides, that the lord chaniberlain of her majeſty's houſhold 
might be added to the number of the perſons appointed by 
this bill, to take cognizance of the offences committed againſt 
the privileges of foreign minitters, and to inflict ſuch puniſh- 
ments, as they ſhall judge fit.” Bur the parliament did not 
think fit to make any more alterations in the bill. 

On the 14th of March, the commons, in a grand commit- 
tce, came to ſeveral reſolutions in favour of the inhabitants 
of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, who had ſuffered by the late 
invalion of the French ; and voted the ſum of one hundred 
and three thouſand two hundred and three pounds for the ule 
of ſuch tufferers, as ſhould re-lettle in their plantations in 
thole iflands. 

The:commons being informed, that the humour of laying 
wapcrs about the events of war was grown to ſuch an height, 
that many unwary perſons were ruined by it, and that the moſt 
crafty in thoſe bargains maintained clandeſtine correſpon- 
dences abroad, which might be of dangerous conſequence to 
the government, a bill was brought in, which pafled both 
houſes, and received the royal aflent, to prevent the laying 
of wagers relating to the public 
 1709.]. Theſe were the tranſactions of this ſeſſion of par- 
liament, which was concluded the 21ſt of April, when the 
following ſpeech of the lords commiſſioners was delivered to 
both houſes by the chancellor : 


My lords and gentlemen, 
Being now, by the queen's directions, to put an end to 
this ſefhon, we have it in command from her majeſty to al- 
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ſure you, her majeſty is extremely ſenſible of the zeal and 
affection you have ſhewn for her ſervice, and the good of her 
people, and of the prudence and diſpatch, with which you 
have completed the important buſineſs of this ſeſhon. 

© The vigour and firmneſs of your proceedings have al- 
ready had a very good effect on affairs abroad ; and there is 
ground to hope, that, by God's bleſſing on her majeſty's en- 
deavours, this will every day appcar more and more evident. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

& We are to return you in particular her majeſty's thanks, 
for your having provided ſo timely and effectually the ſup- 
plics found n-ceffary to the proſecution of this war, with an 
augmentation of thoſe forees, which, in conjunction with our 
allics, have, by God's aſſiſtance, procured us the prefent ad- 
vantages over the common enemy. 

„ Your chearfulneſs in giving fuch large ſupplies at this 
juncture, and the ready advances, which have been made for 
their being effectual with ſo little burden to the people, ſhew, 
you perfectly underſtand how to make a right uſe of our pat 
ſucceſſes, and that nothing is too difficult tor fo dutiful and 
affectionate ſubjects, acting in defence of ſo good a caule, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

Her majeſty, through the whole courſe of her reign hav- 
ing been de ſirous to ſhew all poſſible inſtances ot goodnels and 
clemency to her ſubjects, hath now, for the ſtrengthening the 
union, and quieting the minds of all her ſubjects throughout 
the united kingdom, thought fit to grant them an act of grace 
and free pardon, in a more full and beneficial manner, than 
hath been formerly ufed ; not doubting, but all her prople 
will make a right uſe of, and ſuitable returns on their part, 
for ſo extraordinary an indulgence, 

„Her majcſty, having alſo been graciouſly pleaſed to give 
the royal altcnt to the ſeveral bills you have preſented during 
this ſeſſion, commands us to obſerve to you on that occaſion, 
that the lite and benefit of all laws, how wiſely ſoever they 
are framed, do chiefly confilt in a due and regular execution 
of them, and therctore to exhort you, that, when you return 
to your countries, you would think it indiſpentably your du— 
ty, to ſet a good example towards an impartial and ſteady ob- 
ſervation of the many good laws, which have been enacted 
(eſpecially fince the late revolution) and which fall within 
your province to execute; it being but too evident, that the 
defect at preſent attending us is not ſo much the want of new 
laws, as the neglect and difregarding thoſe already made.” 

After this the parliament was prorogued to the 39th of 
May. 

The ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon (as hath been faid) 
was very remarkable this year; for it began to freeze, 
the night before Chriſtmas day, with great violence, and 
not long after fell great ſnows. Thoſe, who compared the 
great froſt in 1683-4 with this, obſerved, that the firit was 
generally a bright one, and continued above two months 
without interruption ; but the latter moſtly dark,. and with 
ſome intervals laſted a month longer; during which, many 
cattle, eſpecially ſheep, and hkewiſe birds, periſhed. The 
Thames was frozen over, and, on the zd of January, people 
began to erect booths, and ſet up tents on the ice. It was 
alſo obſerved, that the ſummer, which ſucceeded the froſt in 
1683-4, was exceſſively hot and dry, affording in general 
great plenty of things neceſſary for human life; but this 
proved very near as comfortleſs as the winter, by reaſon of 
the coldneſs and moiſture of the air, pouring almoſt continu— 
al rains on the earth, which, as it retarded the maturity of 
the fruits, fo, in many places, occafioned a thin harveſt, and 
this a ſcarcity of corn. This great froſt was general in 
Europe, but moſt ſeverely felt in France, where, in moſt 
places, the fruit trees were killed, and the corn frozen in the 


The Muſcovite embaſlador, ſeeing the ſlowneſs of the judicial proceed- 
ings in England, wrote expoſtulatory letters to Mr. Boyle, who at lait aflured 
him, That the laws of the kingdom could not admit of a final decifion till 
the next term: That nothing had been omitted to procure all reparation, 
which the utmoſt rigour of law could afford: That a bill had, by the queen's 
order, been brought into the parliament for ſecuring the privileges of em- 
batſadors and foreign niinifters, to ſhew how far ſhe deteſted the violence ot— 
tered to his excellency's perſon and character: That the queen had no ſooner 
notice, that the two young Muſcovite princes, relations of the czar, were 
arrived in her kingdom, but ſhe gave orders for their reception. In anſwer 
to this leiter, the embaſſador rephed, That if it was in the queen's power to 
conſult the par liament about a law to ſecure the immunitics of foreign mi- 
niſters, couſd not due meaſures have been taken at the ſame time for repara- 
tion of the paſt affront? That it was a vety eaſy matter to do it, and was what 
ſhe herſelf had cauſed to be done in the caſe of her embaſſador the earl of 
Mancheſter at Venice: That as to the honours lately done to two young noble- 
men, who were taken for Muſcovite princes, the czar reckoned none but the 
Imperial hereditary prince within the verge of his auguſt houſe : That theſe 


were two young lords, who were a-kin to him, and were travelling incog- 


nito, but he did not deſire they ſhould be defrayed by any power, having 
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ground, which occafioned there a dreadful calamity and de. 
ſolation. (3 
Two young princes, near relations to the czar 9 
Muſcovy, arriving in London in January, the queen Pave 
orders for their being entertained at her charge, ad 
attended by her officers ; the princes, to ſhew the grateſy 
ſenſe of theſe favours, deſired an audience, to which, he, 
introduced by Mr. Boyle, they made their compliments t 
her majeſty in Latin, acknowledging, with great reſ,,.a« 
the ſingular marks of kindneſs, which ſhe was pleaſed to hes 
upon them; and, at the ſame time, congratulated her upon 
the ſignal ſucceſs of her viQtorious arms, and wiſhed her , 
long continuation of the ſame. To which the queen anſxc;, 
ed, Thar the had ſo much eſteem and friendſhip for big 
czariſn majeſty, that ſhe could not but be very well pleaſed 
to ſce any ſo nearly related to him in her kingdoms, and 
an opportunity of ſhewing her kindneſs and diſtinction 9 
them. She hkewiſe thanked them for their congratulations 
and good wiſhes, adding, That ſhe would endeavour to mate 
their ſtay here as agreeable to them, as ſhe could.” Beſides 
this compliment paid to the czar, in order to ſoften his te. 
ſentment of the late afiront offered to his embeſſador, an . 
formation was tried at the court of queen's bench, before the 
the lord chief juftice Holt, for the queen, againdt Thomas 
Morton the laceman, and thirteen others, for meeting, con. 
julting, and conſpiring to arreſt and impriſon the Mulcorire 
embatlador, of which they were found guilty, rhe ſpeciq 
matter of the privilege of embaſſadors, to be argued before 
the zudpes the next term. There were preſent in court the 
car! of Sun erland, Mr. ſecretary Boyle, the loid Hal 
and ſeveral other perſons of quality 2. 
On the 3d of February, the queen, in council, was pleaſed 
to declare, © That, the public buſineſs increafing, her ma— 
jeſty had thought fit to aj point a third fecrctary of ſtate of 
Great Britain; but that ſhe intended, nevertheleſs, to conti. 
nue the foreign affairs, for the preſent, in the courſe of dif. 
patch they were now in.“ Upon this the duke of Quecnſ- 
berry was made third ſecretary of ſtate, and took for one of 
his under ſecretaries Nicholas Rowe, famous for his dramatic 
performances, 
The convocation was ſummoned, chofen and returned 23 
the new parliament was, It was too evident, that the fame 
1} temper, that had appeared in former convocations, did il 
prevail, though not with fuch a majority: When the day 
came, in which it was to be opened, a writ was tent from the 
queen to the archbiſhop, ordering him to prorogue the c0n- 
vocation for forme months : And, at the end of theſe, there 
came another writ, ordering a further prorogation : ſo th? 
convocation was not opened during this ſeſſion of parliamentz 
by this, a prefent ſtop was put to the factious temper of thoſe, 
who ſtudied to recommend themſelves by embroiling the 
church. This did not cure them; for they continued it:!! by 
libels and falſe ſtories to animare their party. The molt &- 
teetual encouragement to that end was, the ſecret infinuation 
that the queen's heart was with them :; That though the wat, 
and the other circumſtances of her affairs, obliged her at pre- 
ſent to. favour the moderate party, yet, as ſoon as a peace 
brought on a better ſettlement, they promiſed themſelves at 
favour at her hands. It was not certain, that they had then 
any ground for this, or that ſhe herſelf, or any by her orcet, 
gave them theſe hopes; but this is certain, that many tang? 


Have 


7 
11443 


might have been done to extinguiſh thoſe hopes, u hich were] 


not done: So that they feemed to be left to pleaſe themſclrts 
with thoſe expectations, which kept ſtill life in their party; 
and indeed it was but too viſible, that the much greater pe. 
of the clergy were in a very ill temper, and under ver! bad 
influences ; enemies to the toleration, and foured againſt tis 
ditfenters. | 

About this time was publiſhed a letter from a gentleman 18 


* 


wherewithal to bear their own charges. Several other letters paſſed Lerner! 
Mr. ſecretary Boyle and Mr, D*Ayrolle, the Biitith lecretary at che Hale! 
but it having been found impracticable in England to inffict any legal Peay 
ment on thoſc, who had aftronted the embaflador, it was at laſt aglecn 
tween the two courts, that the queen, by way of fatis{ction, ſhowed mare 
lemn excuſes for the in{ufficiency of oui former laws in that behalt. ph: 
was accordingly done by Mr. Whitworth, the qucen's envoy enten 
to the czar, in a tpeech at his public audicice, on the Sch of Len 
1709-10. Upon which the czar ordered his miniſters to f. ttle the all + 
him in a conference, and the following articles were agreed on: [+ dar 
czariſh majeſty accepted of the excules, and was willing to tot get the en ö , 
proceedings of the authors of the affront, and defired they mugen =" * 
charged, 2. That ſatis faction ſhould be given to the embaſlador 1 4 0165 
trom the queen to repair his honour ; and by a teimburtement of © rat th 
and damages he had been at on account of the affront. 3 ere? 10 
embaſſador thould demand his e, eee which he had n 6 
accept, as well as the uſual preſent and the yatch, which the queen = iht 
be offered him. 4. That his czariſh majeſty would acquaint the 1 a 
he was content with this ſatisfaction, by a letter, which {ſhould be delle 
Mr. Whitworth. | 
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e-otland to his friend in England, againſt the ſacramental 
gelt; as inconſiſtent with the union, dangerous to the eccle- 
caſtical conſtitution of North Britain, and to ſuch parts of 
their civil conſtitution as are reſerved to them: Inconſiſtent 
with the civil intereſt of Great Britain in general ; contrary 
o the deſign of our Saviour's inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper, 
and to the doctrine of the church of England: And an apolo- 
for this letter. 

The teſt act is here repreſented as contrary to the rules of 
religions becauſe it requires an end in receiving the facra- 
ment, that muſt prophane it, and ſuch as bears no propor- 
ron to the original deſign of it; and uſurps an authority, 
which no power on carth Can lay any juſt claim to, tO apply 
dvine inſtitutions to ſuch ends, as only ſerve the interelt of 
alitic ſocieties; and obliges ſuch as have any civil poll to 
uke the ſacrament, without any regard to the fitneſs, which 
he law of Chriſt requires, for that jolemnity. It looks as if 
was no matter, bow ill a character a perſon bore, if it can 
de covered with the name of churchmen ; which thews, that 
is not the honour of religion, but the ſecular intereſt of a 
party that is principally regarded. 


Dr. Hare in his piece entituled, The Negotiations for a Treaty of Peace 
n 1709 conſidered: In a third Leiter to a tory Member,“ having ttated this 
«ole affair in a clear and full light, it will be proper to trameribe his ac— 
count of it. He begins his letter with ſome reflections on ttic general conduct 
of the French in all the treaties they had made for filiy years before, to thew 
the aeceſſity there was tor the allies to refulc entering wto any conferences 
for 2 general peace, til! ſome preliminaries were fi. it ſettled, as a foundation, 
on which it ſhould be built. But before we come, ſays the doctor, p. 7. to 
conſider the preliminaries themielves, that you may the better judge of the 
fncerity of France, I muſt obterve to you, that they had previoutly, by their 
emiſanes, been feeling the pulſe of the Dutch; and, by the miguty profel- 
fons they made of the fincere defires of the king to put an end to the war, 
they obtained ſome private conferences the beginning of the year 1799, in 
which the reſtitution of Spain and the Indies to king Charles, was always 
ſuppolec as the fir it ſtep towal cis a Treaty ; and, tor the reſt, they hoped the 
Dutch, for their part, would not be very difficult, fince they were aflured, 
that in other points they might have their own: terms, and not only be 1c- 
eured by a good barrier, in winch the French wer. pleaſed to be very libeial, 
bat likewite be made very ealy in relation to trade. The Dutch, who, on 
this occaſion, ſhewed they underitood the French, as well as the French 
thonght they did them, appeared to be very well pleaſed to hear of overtures 
of peace, and expreſled great reaclineſs to enter on a treaty ; but that they 
could do nothing without the concurrence of their allies, to whom th y com- 
municated what bad paſſed ; ind, in order to a treaty, gave leave to the mini 
ters of Fiance to come to Holland; firit to Naeonftcur Rouille, and after— 
wards to the marquis de Torcy, who both tuned their coming thither too re— 
makably, not to be taken notice of. The duke of Marlborough made two 
wyages that ſpring to England; one in the beginning of Masch, N. 8. which 
was the ſooneſt the affairs of the war would admit of his return after the cam» 
paign of Liſle ; the other about the end of April, when he. went to commu— 
nicate tothe queen what had paſſed, and to receive her inſtructiens. Now 
Monlieur Rouille came to Holland, almoft as foon as the duke was gone from 
thence the firſt time; and the marquis de Torcy followed ſoon utter the duke's 
leaving it the ſecond : By which it ſhould ſcem, they thought they might 
make 1ome advantage of his abſence ; and that it was for their maſter's ſer— 
vice, to have the Dutch as much as they could to themicives, as the likclick 
way to procure ſuch a peace as they had a mind to, 

Monlieur Rouille and the marquis de Torcy came neither of them into 
Holland, till the duke of Marlborough had left it ; which was a plain proof, 
that they had ſome deſigns, which they feared he would not come into; and, 
Whit in his and prince Eugenc's abſence, they hoped the ſtates, by the great 
clinton they expreſled tor peace, might be drawn in to conſent to tome 
points, which might either produce a treaty to their minds, or divide the allics 
among themſelves. This they hoped to do theſe two ways; firit, by gaining 
their conſent to a partition, which they had never abſolutely declared againſt; 
oe next by offering to them, in conſideration for that, a greater barrier than 
ey thought conſiſtent with the intereſt aud honour of the houſe of Auſtria, 

he firit of theſe they knew the emperor would not agree to; and neither the 
emperor nor England to the latter. And trom this occaltion and ground for 
anon they promiſed themſelves great ſucceſs. Bur, to their furprige, the 
umnets of the ſtates was o great, that, as they would abtolutely reject no- 
thing, lo neither would they agree to any thing teparately from the reit of the 
Alles, not enter into any treaty, but jointly with the queen and the emperor, 
#19, to ſhew their readineſs to hearken to any reatunable terms of peace, 
at would anſwer the end for which they went into the war, immediately 
upon notice of the propoſals the French had made, ſent to the Hague the duke 
of Marlborough and prince Eugene; the firſt was attended by my lord 
'Wnthend, and the other was foon followed by count Zinzendorf. And 
wal theſe miniſters diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe negotiations very 
MI1 to the fatisfaction of all the reſt. My lord Townſhend particularly 
„ by his good ſenſe, integrity, openneſs, and affability, acquired 
me umwerlal eſteem of the ſtates, and all the 1eft of the allies, beyond 
at could be hoped from ſo young a miniſter, and to ſuch a degree, as will 
*#3ys be remembered to his honour in that country, however it may be denied 
res got in this. If therefore you do not mect with his and count Zinzen- 
As names in what follows, I muſt defire you would ſuppoſe of them what I 

Wo the two generals, ſo far at leaſt, as to thiok they did not in any 
lang of moment ever difter from them. 

ut to proceed; upon the arrival of theſe miniſters at the Hague, con- 

"ences were daly held with thoſe of France, to ſettle preliminary articles, 

| eating of which their inſincerity ſoon difcovered itſelt, and great reaſon 
las given to ſuſpect their chief aim was to amuſe and divide thoſe they 

*med fo much in haſte to agree with; that, if they could not get ſuch a 
. themſelves as they deſired, the campaign at leatt might be loſt to 
© ates, For it was very obſervable, that they eaſily agreed, and, in a very 
iitle ume aſter theſe conferences were begun, to all the demands of England 
a Molland tor themſelves, though ſome articles wrre contained in both, 

ich the French never dreamt of. being aſked, when the firſt overtures of 
peace were made ; ſuch as the demoliſhing of Dunkirk, and the giving up 
"My towns, which were no part of the, Spauiſh Netherlands, at the tune of 
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Whilſt the houſe of commons, in January, were conſider. 
ing a bill for the ſpeedy and effectual recruiting the land 
torces and marines, by encouraging the pariſhes to provide 
them, this letter againſt the teſt was diſperſed by perſons un— 
known, at the door of the houſe. It was a ſnare laid tor the 
whig members. By approving the letter and aboliſhing the 
teſt, which bore fo hard upon the difienters, and excluded 
the molt rigid from places of truſt, they alarmed the church, 
and eee Ipectous pretence of afferting, the church was 
in danger. It the ben was preterved, notwithſtanding the 
realons alledged againſt it in the letter, the diſputes about 
occational conformity, which had been fo trodbletome in the 
former partiaments, would have revived and produced the 
ſame animoſities in this. The commons, being aware of theſe 
things, avoided the ſnare, by condemning the letter, upon a 
complaint made to them of it, to be burnt for a {candalous, 
ſeditious libel, and the author and printer to be enquired 
after. 

By this time, the negociations for a peace were begun at 

; l 1 on use 1er | 2 
the Hague *. It has been already obſerved, that, ſoon after 
the battle of Ramillies, the elector of Bavaria gave out hopes 
king Charles's death, nor had in the courſe of the war been taken fron; them, 
When. the fi:it ſteps of a treaty were made, the French to little thought my 
thete demands, that the quitting even Lille and Meni was refaied, Burt 
bow thete extraordinary points on the part of England and 
thic munſters 01 Franc C readily agreed 10 and vet, At the lame tune, Zreak 
difficulty was made with reſpect to what was aiked for the enperot and the 
duke of Savoy, though there was nothing in thote attic! „ bur what was ex- 
tremely reaſonable and neceffary to tecure the dominions of thoſe piitees 
trom the mvalions they would otherwite be expolcd to, There wis an ins 
terval of ſeveral days, before the French minitters would treat about theſe 
articles; nor did they at leſt conſent to them but with a reſerve and a declata— 
tion, that this was beyond LICIT initructions; and taat theretore mne, nult lu 
ſpend a tull atlent, till the faithe; pleaſure of the king was known, Now what 


| { Mand Were by 


could the meamng of this management, but to ininare the matitun powers 
. , . . * * - * 
it they could and draw them into a bate deigmof ſacrifieing the intetelt Ot 
of — — — 1 * , 


their allies to their own 5 And wir uſe can avy body imagine they e ould 


have made of this, but to engage the allies in a qu rel among theinſclve 5 
and to take advantage Ot tucir diflerences * tO breik the COnfederacy, and to 
entice ſome of the members of it by large offers to come into ſepurme mea- 
inres with them ? But, this tcheme tailing by the firm adhei ence m 

itunes POWers to the reſt of th. allies, there was one article i}! } d to 
be adjusted, which in cftect inclutied alt the rett, and which would afford the 
Fren h1 $1 {pecious DIX ENcE for Dicakn 8 On the kro. it) «. WHNENEYET they h 104 2 
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1111s ITT i! | be agr ec . No body id C\ Cl doubted, i: nat there Nas uch 
an underſtanding between. the French king and his gratidon, that the former 
coul oblige the latter to relign the Span monarchy whenever he piced, 
nee he not only gave it king I hilip at tirſt, but hach hitherto luppoited 
him in it. Accordingly every thing about him was entirely French; and the 
reuitution of Spam at leaſt, and. the Indies, had, as 1 obſerved betore, been 
always luppoled, And as this was the point that oCcahoned the war, the 


fit thing ſettled in the preliminaries was a perfect and entire cecthon of the 
whole Spaniſh monarch to king Charles III, to be made within two months 
. 4 _ * * ' ” $ 1 

from the firſt of func tollowins, And in cate the duke of Anjou thould 


make any G1tin tilt y 10 comply with tis, If Is expreisty covenantyd mm the 


fourth article, "Chat his molt chriſtian majetty and the allies hall take in co:i- 
cert the proper mcafures to oblige him to it. What was to be underſtood 
by taking proper meatures, both tides were content thould not be then ex- 
plained, Thus far looked well; and one would have thought the French meant 
in earnclt, that the duke of Anjou thould unmcdiately juit Spain to his com— 
petitor. But all hitherto was words only, and would dignity noth! g unless 
the execution of this eſſential point was eficctuall, provid d for; and there 
was but one WAY ot d ing thi X which was to mike this cethon otic of the 
conclitions of continuing the tutpenhon of arms, 3 reed to in the thirty-fourth 
article, to the concluton of a general peace; which was ccordingly done 11 
the thi:ty-ſcventh article, Which declares, Thit this infpention fh ill con- 
tmue till a general peace; provided the king of France exccutes all that is 
promited on his part in the toregoing articles, and the whole Spaniſh mo— 
narchy be rcttored, rendue & ccdec, to king Charles as is ſettled in theſe ar- 
ticles. This artich touched home and diicovered plataly, that all the French 
pretended to content to in this tundamental Pome was mele grunace ; aud 


that they meant nothing elic, but to draw the allics into a _t-parate peace, 


and leave them to get Spun as they could. This was the moſt they meant ; 


and I am apt to think, for reatons I vill give you by and by, they did unt. 


mean ſo much; but, whether they did or not, they did not want a ſpecious 
cover for their oppoſition to this article ; they made greater profefſions of 
the ſincerity of their king's intentions; that he would pun tially execute all 
that depended Upon him; and that ne would cndeavour to periuade his 
grandion o A compliance ; but that to ftoice him to it, and that within 1o 
ſhort a term was not in his power: That it would therefore be unpothble for 
the king to conſent to this article and to conſent to the reſt of the prelimi— 
naries, unleis an abſolute ſuſpenſiom of arms were agreed to, would be to 
leave himſelf at the mercy of the allies, and put himtelf into a much worte 
ſtate than before. And thete pretences, you may be fure, wanted no art to 
ſet them off, But to all this it was eaſy to anjwer, That they were tuily 
perſuaded, that, it the king was really in carneſt in this matter, he might 
certainly recal his grandion without any difticutity ; and prov ided he acted the 
fur part, and did all he could towards it, according to they | zurth article, he 
might depend upon it, the allies would take no advantage of ny words in the 
thirty-ſeventh, to begin the war again upon him, when he had raithfutly 
performed the other parts of it, and jurrenderec the places agreed 0 be de- 
livered up to them in the thirty- fifth. That tappohug what they ohiected to 
this article, were not a pretended but a real difficulty, which could hardly be 
believed, the conſequence then would be, that the ates muſt either truſt to 
the fincerity of France, or France to that of the allies, As the king, ſup- 
poſing it not in his power to oblige the duke of Anjou to teſign, would, by 
executing the reſt of the treaty, be at the mercy of the allies; 10, on the other 
hand, it the allies made a peace with the king without this article, they 
would be at his mercy tor the recovery of the Spaniſh monarchy ; which 
was the great point, for which they entered into the war; but which they 

could 
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of a peace, and that the French king would come to a treaty 
of partition, by allowing er and the Weſt Indies to go to 
king Charles, provided the dominions of Italy were given to 
king Philip. They hoped, that England and the ſtates- 
general would agree to this, as leſs concerned in Italy; but 
they Knew that the court of Vienna would never hearken to 
it; for they valued the dominions in Italy, with the iflands 
near them, much more than all the reſt of the Spaniſh mo— 
narchy. But, at the ſame time that Lewis XIV. was tempt- 
ing us with the hopes of Spain and the Welt-Invies, that 
king, by a letter to the pope, offered the dominions in Italy 
to king Charles, But as the parliament had always de clared 
the ground of the war to be the reftoring the whole“ Spa! TH. 
monarchy to ”_ bouſe of Avltria (hie h indeed the ftates- 
general had done) fo the duke of Marlborough could 

ot hearken to this, He convinced the ſtates of the treacherous 
deſians of the cout t of France in this olif-r, and it was not 
entertained, The court of Vienna (as hath been faid) was 
fo alarmed at the inclinations which tome had expretied to— 
wards the entertaining this project, that this was believed 


- 


to be the ſecret motive of the treaty for evacuating the XIila— 
neſe, and of their perfilting ſo obſtinately in their defipn 
upon Naples; for by this means they became maſters of 


could never hope to gain, if he did not abſolutely abandon his grandſon, which 
they c od by 10 1164415 depend on, while then » ' had mo! un g but 11s bare word 
for it. Now in this cate, Winch is more-realonable for F rance to truſt the allies, 
or the atiics Ee e ? This cannot be a very hard quettion, lince France bad 
been gmity of the breach of public faith on fo many occations, that it is hard 
to hnd an initance to the contrary, This very war will mike two no- 
tot ious iu. tnces of this remembred to alt ages; the ſcandalous Ne ot 
e partition e Amoſt as ſoon as m. ide; ; and the uturpition of Spa- 

n1 5th mo narchy, notwithit neng the molt folemn and repeated renunciations 
that had been made of it, It w auld be enclleis to enter into a detail of all 

the compleints of that bind aga wit France, lince the I"yrenc n treaty, 
And therctore k cannot be reatouable tor the allies to truſt to thule, by whom 

they have 10 often been dect wed. But it is not to with tne! Wh, they erer 
have been guilty of the breach of pubile faith in any flagrant cate ; at leaſt, 
I know. of none. But I will venture to add further, that they neither would, 
not, if they would, can they act a falſe part in ſuch a cate as this. They 
would not, they do not think it for their intereſt * continue or renew a war 
unnecetlanly ; they are Juftcientiy weary ; the burthen of the war has laid 
10 heavy. upon them, that they would be glad to have a lutle retpite 
and to be at leiſute to cultivate the arts of peace, and enjoy, as faſt as they 
can, ſome fruits of it, Thus they have always done; they have hardly 
patience to Keep up their armies till a peace was igued. Aad it is this hu— 
mour of the ailties has made the French 1.ve fo little regard to execute thei 
treaties with them. Belides, it muſt be owned, there is a great probity, plain- 
ncis, and huncitrv, both in the Dutch and Germans, which appear in ail the 
afturs or common life, and have been very obtervable in ther dealings with 
the French all this war, in which the allies notwithſtanding the many provo- 
cations they have received, hase, in no inkance, rectal; ty when they could 
not do it without breach of faith. Inc war in Flanders affords miny in- 
ſtances of this, that they have always purnctually performed whatever articles 
they have ligne 1, and not ade iepriſale, where even. honeſt men have 
thought they n have done it without any viotation-of juitice, But the 
greateſt mitanc C wn the only one I ſhall name, is their exact performance 
of the treaty of the evacuation of the Milanetc, when the French had 
juſt reaſon to tear their troops would have been detained againſt the 


letter of the articles, in ievenge of the injuſtice and inſolence, with 


which they had diturmed and ſeized a conſiderable body of the duke of 


Savoy's troops, at the veiy time he was in alliance with thei. I 
need ſay nothing of our own country, that France ce ould hive no reaſon 
to fear any perfidiouin i 3 ok home. The character of her majelty 
is too well known to give the French grounds for any fuch ſuſpicion ; and 
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tle to 
tear from him, unlels be were ſupported by his people; which no fove- 


. 
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1 
reign of England has ever been, when they have tuought the war he 
made unjuſt. But it is not enough to ſay the-allies would not be fille, 
nor act againſt the intentions of a public trenty; 1 think I may aſtirim, 
they cannot be fo. A lingle pore: is maiter ot his own will, and can act 
without controul ; but a ob. mee can do nothing without a concurtence 


of all parts; which, in fo unſuſt a caute as this, there would be no reaſon to 
apprehend, When all the molt juit and necctſary cauſes ot a war concur, it 
is very hard to keep a confeder. Icy lo ng together; much lets can it be na- 
811 cd | it ſhould be kept up to opprets a prince, ho has done all he can to ſa- 
ity the demands of all parties. Either houvity or interett will certainly diſ- 


arm ſiome of them. No ally, when he has gained all he can hope for by the 


war, wi:l be willing to continue the « xpence ot it in compuhnient to a my oft 


the rell, elpccially when the cauſc is maintettly unzuſt. N. , were it ever ſo 
juſt, this is hardly to be hoped for. When a contederacy is tuccetsful, ca- 
loulies naturally ar ile among themſelves; and they are more concerned, that 
one part ſhould not be too great gainers, and 1 too much to their ſhare, 
than that any othe! hould not have enough. Of which we ſee an inſtance, 
though a very fooliſhi one among ourſely es; our preſent maſters of politics, 
to render the very ſueceſſes of the war odious, alarm us with new fears, which 
no body before ever thought of; and tell us, the Dutch will have hy this 
treaty a better country than our own. And, if a certain correipondence by 
way of Calais has been continued, France might be atfured, that no advan- 
tage would be taken of the thu ty» Event! 1 article, though 8 Pain was not relin— 


quiſhed in the time ſtipul. ned; and that therefore they might ſafely ſign the 


Preliminarics, for that the war could not be renewed, fince they mi; ght depend 
on it, that England would never conſent to uſe in fo barbarous a manner a 
prince whom fo great a party among them have always had ſo much reſpect 
for: And, without England, they know the reſt of the allies could do no- 
thing, 

But whether it was more reaſonable ſor the allies to truſt France, or France 
the allics, was not left at this time to general reflections. What was doing at 
this very juncture in Spain, gave the allies abundant caufe to ſuſpect the ſin- 
cerity of France, that they meant nothing leſs than the reſtitution of that Mo- 
narchy, No body that looks into the accounts of that time, and ſees how 
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both. The French being now reduced to gteat ct. 
by their conſtant ill ſucceſs, and by the miſeries ot By 
people, and more eſpecial}y by the general decline of 0 
public credit, the eminent bankers of Paris and I. (Ons ha. 
ving been obliged to ſtop payment, began to entertain (; Tio! 
thoughts of a peace, and reſolved to try the {lates 
When the duke of Marlborough came over to F, "grin 
Monficur Rouille was therefore ſent to Holland + vith bene 
ofe:s of Peace, Gefiring them to propoſe what they it 
on; and he offered them as good a barrier for then 
as they could aſk. The ſtates, contrary co the ex! | 
of France, reſolved to adhere firmly to their e eren, 
and to enter into no ſeparate treaty but in conjunction wal 
their allies, However, upon the arrival of Monteur Ro : 
at eee they appoi inted Monfteur Buys, penfion; 
Amilterdam, and Monfcur Vanderduffen , penfionary of f ON 
(| 1, to have a contereacs with him at Moerdyke. * on the 
report of what. pafled in this interview, the fates Permitted 
Rouille to come to Woerden, a place between Leyden and 
Utrecht, that be might be nearer at hand for the intended 
neguciation ; and then the deputies of the ſtates had an; 
conference with him, in which he made ſome looſe Prop 


towards a general peace, which, however, he retuſed to g 
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cloſe to the 1 Wen 1e in Litre madura, witten 4 T Aign to give th mi 
111 „hich; ageiuſt the opinie n of my lord Galway, they un ha ppity pr 
hum. his did not look like a d jelign to 1 . >Þ:ut to King es bor, 
on the contrary, ewe da reſolution to drive him ot: oof it, it poſſible. But 
what gave the allics a greater jealouſy than all this, was the cauting 

prince of Aſtuiias to be acknowle dged prefuuptive heir of Spain by all! 
itatcs of the king 40. a; which ceremony was pertormed with the greatelt 1 
nifticence the Ich 0 f April ; _—_ is, about a month after M. Rowulle bad b. 
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in Holland; which proceed ung, you may remember, every budy as then 
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put to tins, as long us the reſttution of Spain was made one condition 4p i 
peace. The French miniſters had but one reply to this, that their n 

ws not aniwerivic for what the duke of Anjou had donc; but th 
n part, he was tncere, and would do whatever Upon, Ged upon him, and 
thut LArCCEIOIC, It peace Was NOT con lud ed, it could 1101 lie at his door, The 
allics, though they could not thi 1k what was urge d had any truth in „ { 
to ilew how ſar tlie y were from Celtgning to unpoſe upon the king mp0 alibi 
condition z ton, ht Ot an EX pede nt, winch could not be refut £0, WITHOUT 
covering, that France meant nothi ag by this treaty, but to make peace to1 
themictves, and to [cave the allie $ involve din a war with Spoin. It n wasn 
in the kng' 
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17 wer to oblige his grandion to retire out of Spain „ they decha- 
ed the would be content with thus doing what evidently was in his power; 
which was to deliver up to them ſuch places in the Spar niſn dominions, 48 

ure garntoned by his own troops. But this expeclient was rejceted; and 
te marquis de Tore ey thinking, I ſuppoſe, that the allies inſiſting ij 
duke of Aujou's being rec led, was a more ſpecious handle to bicak ett! 
treaty upon, than the refula | of the « PC en they ee, inſtlead of i, he 
agreed at lait to let the thirty-ſeventh article ſtand as it is now worded ; which 


is perte« ily As ore ible 0 the IPA; u de ligt 10 Fike TEA Vs and 10 TY tenor Gl the 


Other articics ; but with a relerve, as before, to know the Ling p! Hure, 
without whoſe further inftructions he could not hen. And thus ti 
tcretices held to ſettle thete preliminaries ended the 22th of A , und te 
the fame day ligned by the allies. The marquis de 'Dorcy innmediet 


Gut tor "erlaillcs, caving Monficur Rowlle behind, to whom he prend 


to icturn the king's antwer by the 4th of June at fartheſt ; which, tom %s 
Nec * of the km; 8 8 an: Urs, the pv int the treaty was carried: b. teen 

* 
quis's rat 1k aud char ac ter,: and pertonal merit, and the ore: it prod C1440! 


made of his matter”s Lncerity, was hop ed would be tavourabie ; but nt 
all trom his delice to the allics at parting ag, that they would haſten the tat 
tions ot theſe articles with all the di! patch they could. 

Thele hopes the marquis left with the allies ; and the near proſpect c 
good Pace filled all people with «l joy. that 18 not to be expretled. 1 ” 
waited with great impatience for the 4th of June : It was the next day, bete 
the anſu er came, u pon the receipt of ha hich Moni eur Rouille acquainted Us 
alles, that the king, could not agiec to theſe pre! liminaries. Phe artieles 6 
cepted againſt were the ſame, th: it the marquis had before difpmed, to Nt” 
lating to the emperor and the duke of 8 voy, and the thirty-ſercith. I 


FTE) 


; 8 
allies were not a little ſurprized at this anſwer, and more at the hang! 


with which moutteur Rouille in a long conference on this f. ub) ect preſſec 3 
ohjections; a behaviout very different from what either he or the mat ; 
ſhewn before; which there being vo viſible cauſe for, they thong it was 1 
gre at meaſure gaiconade ; that it meant nothing elſe bat to make what 4 

ge he could of the inclinations the ullies had withont difpuile Qs, to pee 


— that he would at laſt recede from his pretentions, when i e fu eh. 
not; and that in all events they could Hot, on their part, g1ve up aries, 
reaſon; able in themſelves, and which they had fo unanimouſly agreed to, 
folutely neceflary to make a good and lat ti ng peace. And wh t they du 
ed did in good meaſure prove to be the cult, at leaſt i | L fe med ſo; burn 
having inalted with fo much ſtiffneſs ugen ; the objections he had ia tn? 
name made, when he perceived it had no effect on the allies, os (epartw't 


10 


being fixed for the ninth : The ſeventh in the evening, or early t de HEAT 2 
Cane Cn SETILY 4 

Ing, he waited on the penſioner ; and, as an inſlance "of his great ſincerny 
codes 
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u writing. The ſtate*-general, being ſtill cautious of mak. 
ing any advances in ſo [mp0 tant an aftair without the parti- 
cipation of their allies, Ve Immediate notice of what had 
aſſed to the court © V enna and Great Britain. Prince 
Eugene, who, during this nterval, was gone to Vienna, re— 
mthed from thence to Bruſſels, on the 27th of March, N. 8. 
with full powers from h:« Imperial majeſty; and, on the 8t! 
of April, came to the Hague, where the duke of Xlarlbo— 
tough likewiſe arrived the next day trom England. Theſe 
tuo great men had a long conference with the grand pen- 


eancern, that the treaty might not be broke off, communicated to him his in— 
«»tions, by which it appeared, that be was cinpowered to recede t;om all the 
Abet points he had before inliſted on, excepting that of the thi ty-leventh ar- 
«le, which ſeems to have been a_miller-picce of French artifice, For, if the 
rear muſt be broke, it is as effectually done by infitting upon one a1 ticke, us 
em twenty; and which ever pait the allies took, the French would find their 
«ount ; tor, if they could be perivaded to give up that, which in ap! 

de was but one article, but in ettect was the ſubſtance of all, or at leaſt oi the 
4 | important ones, then it Was in the power of the French to make peice, 
out obliging the duke of Anjou to quit Spain: And it the allies could not 
k- brought to this, the point they thould break upon was fo ſpecions, that the 
French miniſters hoped for a double good effect of it ; that it would incente 
on populacc in thete provinces aguntt the mimſters, an ſet the Ring Tight in 
the Tections ot his people, whicn through the continued mistortiines ot the 
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gar, he began to loſe. 


Ara, in this Tait point they tneceeded pertectly well ; 
There were no eflurts the French were not willing to. make, to Iuprort a 
mince, who feemed to preſer their ſafety to his own glory, and to think ny (as 
aifice too great to procure lus people a good peace: But their other point 
they were much mitiiken in; and the breaking of the treity had no other 
effect upon the jubiccts of the ſtates, though it bea p pe t government, 
than to fill them wiih the utmor indigantton againſt the French, and loud re- 
Cntments of their conftan injuſtiee and perficionineſs, 

But to return to Moniour Rouille, when he had ſhewn his inſtructions to 
the penſioner, wit.ch difcovered to much more than he would own before, he 
wok his leave 91 un, Without propoling any commodation or exp Ment in 
teu of this important article; and whether the truth were all out, and there 
vas not ſome secret mitructions ſill behind, was more than any body could 
tl, And though this was his language the 8th in the moruing, they did not 
know but he might alter it Defore night, when he found the alles were not to 
te moved, or that he might make a longer ſtay ; he and the marquis de 
Totey both having often fixed days for their departure; but, when the time 
time, thought fit to change their minds. And what made this the more 
probable was, that Montieur Perkum, who had all along, without authority 
or character, gone between the miniſters of the allies and France, did that 
wotaing propote to ſome of the allies, that France ſhould give to them two or 
tires towns as an equivalent for the thirty-feveath article, to be kept by them 
til Spain ſhould be quitted to king Charles. But fince Monſicur Petkum 
made this motion, as of his own head, without any commiſion from Monſieur 
Nouille, who lodged with him, and the propoſal was indeterminate, without 
either the names, or fixed numbers of the towns, that ſhouid be given, the 
Ines could not take any notice of it. Behdes, had the oftcr been never ſo 
Wtinct, and made with full authority, to give two or thice cantonary towns, 
vas to evade and not to ſatisfy the intention of the article, and was in effect 
nothing elfe, but to offer a little better barrier to the Dutch, in exchange for 
Spain and the Indies. In the mean time, Monfteur Rouille ſpent the day in 
waking viſits of leave, as deligning to 1-t- out in earneſt for Verſilles next 
naning. When night was come, and there was no room to hope for any 
ticther ſtep being made on his part, here the mam, who is accuicd of pro- 
gong the wa, interpoſed, and fhewed how Intle he deſerves tuch a cen- 
wwe, The duke of Marlborough ſent to the penſionary and the other mi- 
alters, to deſire a meeting, to try once more, if any thing could be done to 
We tne treaty, But, this meeting being diſappointed, there was an extraordi— 
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de late s having acquainted them of what had paſſed, and aflured them of 
nar relolutiom to preſs the war with the utmoſt vigour, till France was forced 
content to a good peace, count Zinzendort thanked the ſtatés in the name 
ue emperor and king Charles, for the firmneſs they had ſhewn on this oc- 
en, The duke of Marlborough did the tame on the part of the queen ; 
ach was followed with like expreſſions of fatistaction by at mne other inini— 
„ Wat were preſent, with very particular marks of citcem to the penſion- 
WY, whom I have often thought the Godolphin of the ſtates, for his wiſe and 
pident conduct through the whole negotiation. I need not ſay more, to 
you know, that he is a plain, grave, wiſe man, of great judgment and 
ay) les, quict, unpopular, and uncorrupt. 

thoughts of peace being now in appearance over, and Monſieur Rouille 
ohe, the duke of Marlborough, who was extremelvmortified at this change 

ungs, refolved to follow in the afternoon, and would not give over ali 
pes of having ſtill one interview more with him; to which end he got to 
ml!s, as toon almoſt as Monſieur Rouille, and ſent word before to prince 
gene give the nec flurry orders tor at- 
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gene e % had been there ſome days, 3 

"Mg the umy) but Monſieur Rouille was gone, before either the duke 
ance could fee him: And nothing was now left to the generals, but to 
"7 © do by the {word what they could not do by treaty, and to make their 
©7700 peace by a good campaign. 

Tais, L can aflure you, from what T have obſerved m ſelf in the progreſs 
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5 affair, and the moſt exact information I could £ 
hen and true account of theſe negociations thus far; in which one ſees, on 
© part of France, violent ſuſpicions of infincerity through the whole treaty, 
„ Ng its way by all the methods of addrets and artifice, which they are 
dend Maſters of: But in the allies, plainacts, unanimity, and an uniaken 
„ende; every thing is open and above-board, without any divitons in 
conkerences with the French, or any violent heats among themielves ; 
> tne great point of the barrier, u tuch the French had hopes might 
u f ch between the Dutch and Imperial mmitters : But by the pru- 
de o che contending parties themſclves, and the firmneſs and reniper, v ith 
xe the duke of Marlborough calmly interpoſed, this difficult point was 
(OO adjuſted, and the diſputes upon it produced no effects, that the 
f + could take any advantage of. I believe you have not forgot, I ain 
. YE not, how people here in England reaſoned upon theſe conferences. 
b. lese preliminaries were like to take effect, ſome men were by no means 
ee they thought care enough was not taken of England; which thould 
A * hope, that they will ſome time or other obtain better terms for 1 
| "Is 5 the next treaty, more rega'd will be had to the trading intere 
Britain, than the miniſters have ſhewn. Aud yet no ſooner were 
umb. 49. | 
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wry congreſs of all the miniſters the next morning, in which the deputics of 


honary Hcinfius, Meffieurs Buys and Vanderduſſen, and 
other deputies of the ſtates, where they debated the over— 
tures made on the part of France; which being thought 
inſofcie. n 1 * | 
inlufficient to be the ground of peace, orders were given tor 
carrying on the warlike preparations with all poihble ap- 
plication and diligence, in order to open the campaign, 
as ſoon as the backwardneſs of the ſeafon would permit, 
and purivce the late advantages with the utmoſt vigour. 
* q 0 | 5 8 — A * . . 

Ihe deputies of the ſtates, having informed Rouille, that 
his overtures were not latistactory, that miniſter ſent an 
the pre'iminaries rejected. but the men, who thought but juſt before there was 
too hittle in them, would hive pertuaded us, that there was a vieat deal two 
muCcn ; ang that i was untcatonable to inſiſt on ſuch demands, etpecially to 
oohge a great king, whom they have always admired, to dethrone his grand— 
lon, tough all tuch invidious expretlions were purpotely avorded in the arti- 
cies; and no body, as I have obierved betore, doubted, but the King, it lie 
were m earnent ditpoted to tatisty the allies, could do it without difficulty. 

| Dr. Hare then proceeds to ſherry, in oppoſition to the clamours, which had 
Won 
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ated agiumlt the dube Of Marlborough in particular, or the condu:t of 
( Hes m general, with 1elation to the preliminary articles, fiſt, Thin. it 
ont, 1% 9 + | . [| + ths ava 2 \ 9% I 7 * R x 3 , _ ** * . 9 
do 1111 811 Th - finity-leventit A1. I Wis 4 tmult, tne duke of VI rorough 
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was not to be blamed tor it: And, iccondly, That to inſiit on that article v. as 
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In te! rignt and neceflury, in order to a good peace. 
1 wit (days Dr. Hare, p. zo.) I tiy, Thu, it to inſiſt on the thirty-ſevent! 


de .9 44 n Y, '2 þ - a * 
V5 a fault, the duxe of Marlborough is not to be blamed for it. Se— 
f EE, a II EES SD . 
condiy, becaute, it he did inſiſt, it was what he was obliged to: 
ee eee ' 1 * Ng" ; 
Aut . 10 unh O tine! iie. RY LilC world know "$ 
_ * the bt Zuuumg or tat year 1709, adurtis the quien, that no peace 
mould be made with France, without an entire reunution of the Spamt! 
monica : And her mizeity was pleaſed to « xprets herictt very. well pleated 
30 n = . ** N N 1 1 : f — 

With tei adarcts, and that lie was perfectly of the fan vprnon. This ad- 
us approved, no minitter had any power or authority to con— 


He had no 
that Loth bouſes of part: — 
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Greis being th 
clude atricaty upon other terins, without her majeſly's command ; nor could 
inch a command be expected from her, without advice of her council: At 
L belive a council will not caſily be found, that will adviſe againſt the joint 
opinon of both houſes of parliament, It therefore the thirty-teventh article 
was nh ted on, the duke is not to be blamed ; he did but his duty, and could 
not juitity his doing otherwiſe ; which, if he had, would as certainly have 
been made a high crung and nufdemeanor, as his not doing it is now made a 
matter of complaint agunit him. There is no room for any objection here, 
unlets1t could be pretended, that this addreſs was of his procuring ; the co 
trary to which is as well Known, as the addreſs tſeli. But thougli it is plain, 
that the duke of Marlborough bad no hand in making this addreis, it is as 
plain, that, when it was made, he was bound by it; and, fince that required 
the refurition Ot the whole Spanilh monarch, he was obliged to intiſt upon its 
So the tlücty-teventh article was unanmmoully adhered to as it is, by ail the 
_— OT doing ſo, L hall > w ſew You, was very tight in ett, 
anc necetliry in order to a good peace. Fit, it is tight in ittelf, that is, 
juit and reatonable, not hard, or inſolent, or inhuman, as theſe advocates of 
France would have 1t thought, For what is the point in diſpute, but to re- 
ſtore to an zu ed perſon what has been mjuſily taken? Has pot the injured 
party, by the fundamental laws of juſtice, a right to this? Or is not tlic Put = 
ty, that Joes the inſuty, obliged to reſtitution, where it is potlible * And 18 
not this the cate of the Sparnith monarchy ?.I defpair of ever proving any 
ulurpation unjatt, if this is not. But if it be unjull, does it alter the cafe, be- 
Callie the king of France has not uſurped it for hunſelf,, but for his grandton : 
Aim I thelets obliged ro reftore what I have unjuſtly ſeized, becauſe I have 
given it to athird perſon, provided it be in my power? Does not the duke of 
Anjou know, as well as his grandfather, that it is a violent ufurpation ? Can 
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he of right keep, what the other had no riglit to give? Is it not kept plainly 
for the utc and benefit of the giver ? Ilas not the giver power to take it from 
him? Is it not Plain, that his grandion has not kept it thus long, but by the 
{upport he receives from him? And it it be thus maniteſtly unjuſt, and the 
utarper his it in ins power to make reftitution, is it ill manners to demand 1t ? 
Is the Spinifh mon wchy ſuch a trifle, as not to be worth infifling on? Shall 
We conpuiunent the king of France, or his grandſon, with g ing up what fo 
many princes und ſtates have ſpent ſo much blood and treature to regun 7 
Can that now be thought conſiſtent with the ſafety and commerce of Grent— 
Britaing with the intereſt and weltare of our allics, or with the liberty of Lu. 
rope, winch we ventured to begin a war for, under the moſt unproniuting ap— 
pea ances of ever le einge a good end of it? But it was nonicnce not to riſk all, 
when all was at ſtake: There was no room left hut to appeal to heiven, and 
take arms; which gave us a chance tor eſcaping the ruin, which was otherwilc 
mevitible. This is tae truth of the matter, this the point in diſpute. What 
then do people mean by all their ſenfclets clamour of the hardihip and barba- 
rity of the allies, in obliging the king of France to recal his grandion ? They, 
who think the cauſes of this war ſuch indifferent things, as not to be wortly 
fitting on any longer, though we have 1o long ſtrugyled for them, that we 
have at laſt got faſthold ; theſe men, I jew, will in a little time think the lame 
of the cauſes of the revolution too; ny they already tell us 10; they are 
grown ſointenfible to the tears they were once in, that they begin to think po- 
pery and arbitrary power innocent harmlets things; they now plainly infinu- 
ate, that there was no danger of the government in church and ſtate being 
overturned, and that theretore the revolution was not neceſſauy; and, in vi 
tue of theſe fooliſh ſentiments, when the revolution is upon the point of being 
unalterably fixed, they truly are grown weary, and, after twenty years labour 
do not think it worth a little more pains to tinith the work, and put an cttrc- 
tual ſtop to the return of thoſe evils, which they were once, us well as their 
neighbours, fo heartily frightened with. And it 10 no wonder it meu, who 
have contrated ſuch a ſtupid indolence, and are ſo indifferent tor the civil and 
religious rights of their own country, cannot ſce what ſenſe there is in Inlifl- 
ing upon the reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy, and aic ſupinely willing 
to think (if nonſenſe can be called thinking) that the demand ol the allies is ei- 
ther unjuſt, or at beſt very rude and unmannerly. __ 3 

zut further; this demand of theirs is not only right in itſelf, hut neceſ— 
ſarv, in order to a good peace ; and the beſt way tv ſet this in a clear light, 
is to conſider what would have been the conſequence, ſuppoſing the allies hag 
not inſiſted on it. Now to ſhew what this would have been, I will ſuppoſe, 
for the preſent, that the French were in earneſt ; and that, if this article had 
been receded from, they would have ſigned the reſt, Which way now, I wonld 
aſk, ſhould we have propoſed to get Spain? Can we do it, unleſs the king of 
France entirely abandons his grandſon ? No, certainly, But he has promited 
he will. But is his bare word a ſecurity that may be depended upon ? By no 
means. What then? Why, he gives you up fo many great towns, which be 
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expreſs to Paris for new inſtructions. This threw the French 
court into great uneaſineſs; for as, on the one hand, they 
were reſolved not to comply with the demand of the confe- 
derates, in giving up the whole monarchy of Spain; ſo on 
the other hand, the great difficulty they laboured under, 
which was much increaſed by the general ſcarcity of corn 


would not do, if he did not intend to leave his grandſon to himſelf Why 
ſo ? How can the giving up theſe towns to the allies be thought any fecuruy,? 


ls it any more than giving the allies a barrier, which barrier they would have 


inſiſted upon, whatever became of Spain? How now comes that to be a ſe- 
curity, that the king of France would abandon his grandſon, which he mult 
nevertheleſs have complied with, though he had not abandoned him? Is it 
the ſame thing to part with theſe towns, and keep Spain, as to part with them 
and Spain too? If not, then his agreeing to give up one is no proof he in- 
tends to part with the other, Ay, but when the allies have theſe towns, they 
will force him to it. That I deny. Why fo, thy they ? "The towns are 
to bs dclivered in two months: That is, by the middle of Auguſt; and 
then the allies will have time enough to enter France, it he tends any 
ſuccour to his grandior. But, firſt, the ſurrender, that is to be made in 
two months, is only of thoſe towns, that are to make the barrier for the 
Netherlands: "Thote that are to be r-itored to the emperor and empire, are 
not to be evacuated till the exchange of their ramifications, which is a tedious 
work. Beſides, though it be ſtipulated, that the towns in the Netherlands, 
&c. thall be given up in two months, I believe no body wants to be told, 
that things are ſeldom ſo punctually executed, as to be performed nicely 
within the time agreed. But I will ſuppoſe for once, theſe articles had been 
effeftually complied with within the time, and that the allies conſequently 
would have been at liberty to invade France, it they had openly ſent any 
conſiderable ſuccours to Spain; but what then? Could not they have ſent 
money and jewels to the duke of Anjou, without any danger ot difcovery ? 
Or would they not have pretence enough for denying it? And would the 
allies invade France, upon a bare ſuſpicion of ſending ſuch an afhitance to 
Spain? And for men, though a body of troops could not have been ſent thither 
without being known, might not what number they pleated of the French 
troops, that were in Spain, have ſtaid there, under a notion of deſertion, or have 
been detained by the duke of Anjou's order upon ſome blind pretence or other; 
a trick the grandfather bas practiſed often enough for the grandſon to learn it 
from him? Well, but ſuppoſe France had neither openly, nor under-hand, 
given the duke of Anjou any afliſtance for that ſummer (not that I can by 
any means grant it) how long would that have held ? Or what uſe would 
the allies have made of it? Could the troops we had then in Spain have 
over-run the kingdom without further help, or have driven out the duke of 
Anjou in one campaign ? That, I preſume, will not by any body be pretend- 
ed. Or could a ſufficient reinforcement have been ſent time enong! to them, 
either from Italy or England, to do any great matters that year? That, I 
ſuppole, will be pretended as little by thoſe, that conſider, it was June, when 
theſe preliminanes were finiſhed, It is plain then, Spain could not have 

ained that year, unleſs the duke of Anjou had conſented to relinquiſh it. 
La us then, in the next place, ſuppole the ſummer ſpent, and the armies 
gone out of the field, and fee what we are to expect then, A peace is made 
with France; the allics have got each of them their reſpective ſhares, and 
have nothing more to hope for. They renew, perhaps, the grand alliance, 
with great expreſſions of mutual zeal ; the emperor at leaft, and the mari- 
time powers ; but ſome of the leſſer princes might poſſibly ew themſelves 
diſguſted. and think they have been neglected : For, as the preiiminaries are 
now ſettled, it is certain more than one of them are not ſatisfſied. Suppoſe 
the king of Pruſſia or the duke of Savoy, tor example, had thought due care 
had not been taken of them, it is plain, in that cafe, their alliance is no longer 
to be depended on ; and either of theſe, falling ofl, would very much weak- 
en the confederacy ; eſpecially the laſt, whom the French would be very 
glad to draw into their intereſts, But {1ppoſe none of the allies have 
any of theſe reſentments, or at leaſt ſtifle them, and all conſent to 
renew the grand alliance; what becomes of the armies upon leaving 


the field? Is it not certain, that they will on all tides diſmiſs great part ot 


their forces? Will not the maritime powers ſend home the foreign troops in * 
their piy, except ſuch as Holland keeps for the defence of their new fron- 
tier? Shall we hear of any more armies upon the Rhine, or in Savoy, when 
they have made peace, when the articles ot the treaty have been all executed, 
and there is no more enemy to moleſt them, no cauſe of complaint, or pre- 
tence for a new campaign left? I think nothing can be ſurer, than that this 
would have been the cafe : The allies would have thought no more of war in 
the places that have been hitherto the ſeats of it, nor have made any pre- 
parations for taking the field another year. All fides would have made 
what haſte they could to have leſſened the burthen, which, during the war, 
they had been oppreſſed with, Holland particularly would have had full 
work to take care of their new frontier, to provide ſo many towns with ſuffi- 
cient garriſons and magazines, and ſettle what oot the ſeveral parts of their 
new acquititions ſhould be put upon, with reſpect to war, trade, and ſub- 
ches; and, beſides the great expence this would for the preſent put them 
to, they would be at a very great charge to pay the arrears due to the fo- 
reign troops, without which they could not be diſmiſſed. Add to this the 
extraordinary allowance, which, upon their ditmiffing, is to be made to 
carry them home. This would put the ſtates under the neceſſity of re- 
trenching, as much as poſſible, the expences of the next year. And this 
laſt article England would be proportionably affected with. Now I would 
be glad to know, what ſhould hinder the king of France, from the minute 
the allies diſmiſs their troops, to give what aſſiſtance he will to Spain, provided 
it be not done too groſsly, but gradually, by inſenſible ſteps, and by thoſe 
many ways of artifice, which the French are maſters of? It they make a 
peace, they may difband ſixty or eighty thouſand men, or more. And 
what ſhould hinder theſe men from going into Spain to ſeek their bread ? 
What ſhall hinder the king of France from giving ſecret orders for this? 
And, when it is complained of, from poſitively denying, and perhaps ſeem- 
ingly forbidding it? And may not the duke of Anjou, by this means, againſt 
the next ſpring, have a greater army, than the allies can bring againſt him ? 
And how then are we to get Spain? Will the allies raiſe new armies, and 
make new war upon France in Flanders, upon the Rhine, and in Savoy, 
becauſe ſome men have inſenſibly ſtole out of France into Spain, againſt the 
expreis order of the king, which you are ſure will be pretended? You do 
not know the ſweets of peace, or how unwilling people are, who have once 
laid down their arms to take them up again. It you think the allies could 
be brought to this, or that any armies would take the field againſt France, after 
a peace was once made; what then is to be hoped for? Why, I think nothing 
more than this, that the Dutch and the emperor would contribute for a little 
while, perhaps for one campaign, ſome money and troops, te act in conjunction 


and other proviſions, occaſioned by the great ſeverity gf th 
preceding winter, laid them under a ncceſſity of keeping op >; 
ſinking ſpirits of the people with hopes, at leaſt, of Dutting 
a ſpeedy end to the war, by peace. Rouille's expreſs 12 
therefore immediately ſent back with directions (as appeareg 
in the ſequel) to that miniſter, to amuſe the allies with j 


with England againſt Spain; in which no great ſucceſs can be expegted. «.. 
hidering the numerous army, I have ſhewn you, the duke of Anjou mighty .... 
would have. Now if this, upon the trial of one campaign,were tound ti ty 
caſe, I am afraid Holland would not be very willing to continue the bu 
cution of fo expenlive a war, and the whole weight of it another year aſe | 
lie upon England, except a very little, that might be expected from the 
peror. And what could this end in, but in the ruin of England ant the 
of Spain? For the moſt that could be expected from this war, wor! 1 
that the duke of Anjou would offer a partition, ſuch as I have mentioned Y- 
my firſt letter, but with no option in the caſe. He would certainly to. 
Spain and the Indies, and give the other part to his competitor, Aug! 
that be accepted, what becomes of England, which is fo much ineerehe 
in the recovery of Spain? And if it be not accepted, what ſhall lind. - 
French king from aſſiſting his grandſon after one year, more openty * 
taking upon him to mediate a peace ; that is to force ſuch a one as he 12 * 
upon us? For how can we help ourſelves ? Shall we be in a condition 
quarrel with him, when we have been exhauſted two years more with lun 
an expenſive war, while he has been enjoying all the advantages of mp 
to repair the breaches the war had made in his affairs; to reſtore eomn erde 
retrieve the public credit, remedy the ill ſtate of his finances, look into 
condition of his fleet, and put himſelf into the beſt poſture he can for x +4 
war, if the ſupport of the duke of Anjou makes it neceſſary ? No, ſure - 9 
ſhall never think ourſelves in a condition to break with him; nor ſhall we 4 
able to pertuade our allies to it. No part therefore will be left us, bus +, 
ſubmit to ſuch a peace with his grandſon, as he ſhall in his pleature thing 4 
to preſcribe. I need not enlarge upon the difticultics of making war! 5 
Spin, after what I have ſaid in my firſt letter. It is caſy to tee how + 
duke of Anjou may find us work enough for two or three vears, if he 
but avoid coming to au action. Sieges will coſt time, as well as men 14 
money; and many muſt be made before ſuch a kingdom can be reduced 
and that will give the king of France opportunity enough” to do what te 
will, to ſupport his grandſon ſecretly or openly, or to preſeribe a neace, 
begin a new war which it is always eaſy to find a pretence for; and ug ge 
{ure he cannot want inclination to do whatever is in his power, which {ach 
a cauſe calls for. Nor is he ſo little known, as to leave us the leaf on 
think, that any treaties or engagements can bind him, when inclination ; 
power tempt him to break through them. His whole reign is one contin 
proof of this. I have faid ſomewhat of itfalready, and therefore ſhalt a 
but one inſtance which is a little parallel to the cate before us; and that is, 
the manner in which he kept the promite he made the Spaniards, at the Pr. 
renean treaty, not to aſſiſt the Portugueſe, who were then at war with ther, 
Never was treaty made with more ſolemnity; and yet what did thoſ: en- 
gagements ſignify? All the time the treaty was making, France was con- 
certing meaſures to ſupport the Portugueſe ; and the king, the pref 
who was then but young in perfidy, had fo little regard to cover or palin; 
what he did, that he ſent, in the face of all the world, an army to the aft 
ance of thoſe, whoſe defence he had renounced, commanded by a mart: 
of France, And can we, after ſuch an inſtance, depend upon his word? 
Has he not much greater temptation to aſſiſt Spain againſt us, than he 1 
then to ſupport the Portaguele againſt Spain? Is not the honour of his grard- 
ſon, the intereſt of his family, and the acquiſition of ſo great a monarchy of 
infimtely more concern to him, than the defence of Portugal could be? 
A man muſt be blind, not to fee there is no compariſon between thr 0 
cates ; and it is inexcuſable, when we are ſenſible of this, to think, tun a 
prince, who has been ſo falſe in one inſtance, can be ever true in the 0! 
The ſum of this argument is, that if a ſeparate peace be made w1ith France 
upon the foot of the preliminaries, without the 37th article, nothing can hind 
France from aſſiſting the duke of Anjou: And, if he be aiſiſted by France, 
we can never be able to drive him out of Spain: And conſequent!y, it Span 
be ever had, it muſt be by treaty. Tf therefore no peace can be a good one 
without Spain, then the 37th article is neceſſary in order to a good peace: 
Which is the point I was to prove. 
I know but one thing can be ſaid againſt what I. have advanced upon t 
head; and that is, That the allies, though they make peace with Francy 
ſhould ſtill keep up their armies, and then France will not dare to give 3s 
duke of Anjou any great aſſiſtance. But, firſt, I have already fhewr, tt 
this is a very unreaſonable ſuppoſition ; the allies moſt certainly would 4 
continue to keep their armies, were a peace with France once made, Bet 
let us now ſuppoſe they would, how would this mend the matter? Ie 
keep on foot as great armies, as we have now, we ſhould be no moe 4 
liberty to ſend men into Spain, than we are now. And, if we ſent any 
ſiderable number to Spain, they would be wanted elſewhere ; and the +" 
of France wonld have nothing to fear from us, for want of à tullczt 
ſtrength to act offenſively, in caſe we ſhould think ourſelves ſullicient!y h 
voked to it by any thing he does in violation of the treaty ; nay, cone! p 
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the number of towns given up to the allies, which all muſt have gart 
them, and thofe not very ſmall ones, to keep their new ſubjects in aue, 5e 
ſhould want a greater army in Flanders than before, to be in a condition 10.9 
offenſively. And, if ſuch armies muſt be kept up, I cannot fee way © 
ſhould not be employed; that is, why we may not as well continue the 

or to what purpoſe we ſhould make peace. To me continuing the wat ſec 
much more eligible than ſuch a peace, for this plain reaſon, that France 00 _ 
certainly make a great advantage of peace, while we muſt, under the name 
peace, continue in a ſtate of war, without the fruits of it. For ex*mp ði 
we have done, this campaign, would upon that ſuppoſition have been bot 
done; and we ſhould have been ſo much farther off than we are, 07 
ting France under a neceſſity to give us Spain. For though the ſueceſſes . | 
year [iy to] have been ſo lighted, as to be thought not worth mention! | 
where one would have moſt expected it; I can tell you, Doway alone 8. 
the opinion of France of that mighty conſequence, that in all the nego"' 
that have been carried on, ſince the refuſal of the preliminaries, W 
pedient for the thirty-ſeventh article, Doway has been always ex cep 
the number of the towns, that they have pretended to give as af ns” 
Now this and the other conqueſts a this campaign have brought us F* 


J 1 q . * cee 
nearer to our end, than if our armies had gone out of the field, 35 gb * 
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in, and had done nothiag. I muſt therefore ſtill maintain, that 
ſuppoſitions the thirty- ſeventh article is necefſa:y to a good peace, kl 
real expedient could be found out, which has hitherto been in v4 

for. | 
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ſeeming compliance with all their demands, but not to ſign 
any thing, that ſhould be drawn up in writing. 

The:penſionary, having by order of the ſtates, made a re- 

t to the duke of Marlborough of what paſted at the con- 
ference, which had been held by Buys and Vanderduſlen, 
with the French miniſter, after the return of the courier 
tom France, the duke reſolved to return to Great Britain, 
to acquaint the queen with the progrels of this important 
negocistion. 

The duke therefore embarked the 13th of April, N. S. and 
arrived three davs after at London. During this ſecond ab- 
ſence of the duke, the French court, to cover their artifices 
with an air of fincerity, ſent the marquis de Torcy, ſecretary 
of ſtate for foreign affairs, to Holland, thinking the preſence 
of ſo great a miniſter might have ſome influence on the 
fates. Upon his arrival at the Hague, the paſfport, by 
which he came, having been ſent blank by Rouille, he was 
there two days before his quality was known. After this he 
paid a vifi to the penſionary, and offered to communicate the 
propolals which he had to mike; but that miniſter told 
bim, he could not confer with him nor fee his propoſals, 
without leave from the ſtates. However the ſtates having 
cont med, that he together with the deputies who had been 
appointed to TECC.VE the propoſals of Rouille, ſhould meet 
the marquis, and hear what he had to offer, they had an in- 
tetvie with him the next day. The reſult of this confe- 
rence being communicated to the fſtates-general, the pen- 
fonary had orders to inform the French miniſter, that he 
could not give him any reſolution till they were informed 
of the lentiments of the queen of Great Britain, by the re- 
tun of the duke of Marlborough. 

The duke, who made but a ſhort ſtay in England, returned 
to the Hague the 18th of May, N. 8. The firſt thing he 
did was to conter with prince Eugene, whe arrived there fix 
days before from Bruflei's, and had the ſatisfaction, in his 


| confer:nces with the penfionary, to receive freſh atlurances, 


% That the ſtates would never ſeparate from the general in- 
tereſt and ſcope of tne grand alliance, upon any private 
confiderations whatſoever.” With the duke of Marlborough 
went over the lord viſcount Townſhend, as embatlador extra- 
ordinary, and joint plenipotentiary with him, the duke reck- 
oning the load too great to bear it wholly bimſelf. The 
choice was well made; for as lord Townfhend had great 
parts, had improved theſe by travelling, and was by much 
the moſt ſhining perſon of all our young nobility, and had 
on many occaſions, diſtinguiſhed himſelf very eminently ; 
ſo he was a man of great integrity, and of good principles 
in all reſpects, free from all vice, and of an engaging conver- 
ſition, Upon their arrival, the preſident of the week and 
the penſionary went together to the duke to compliment him 
on the part of the ſtates, and at the ſame time to conter with 


| bim, which they did for about an hour and an half, and then 


they returned to the aſſembly of the ſtates-general. The 
ſame evening the marquis de Torcy went alone to the duke 
of Marlborough's lodgings, and had a conference of above 
two hours with him and the lord Townfhend. "The 19th in 
the morning, the marquis paid another viſit to the duke, and 
they both went together to prince Eugene's apartment, where 


| they likewiſe conferred for ſome time. In the evening, thoſe 


two princes went to the penſionary, who acquainted them 
wich the reſolution of the ſtates- general, not to accept the ot- 
ers made by the French miniſters, nor to take one ſtep far- 
ther, but in concert with all the allics. This determination 
was very ſatisfactory to the duke and prince Eugene, and be- 
get ſuch an unanimity and good harmony among all the con- 
federate miniſters, as entirely baffled all the ſecret deſigns of 

rance, notwithſtanding the marquis de Torcy managed his 
Purpoſe very artfully, and did all he could to amule them with 
halt promiſes and faint denials. 

On the 2oth, in the morning, the duke and prince Eugene, 
together with the lord Townſhend, returned the viſit they 
aid received from Monficur de Torcy, where Rouille, who 
ill then had been with no other miniſters but Buys and Van- 
derduſſen, was preſented to theſe great generals and miniſters, 
! his lame day, the French miniſters carried the amuſement 
bo far, as to declare, that their maſter conſented to the demo- 
ton of Dunkirk ; that he would abandon the pretender, and 
end him out of bis dominions; that be would acknowledge 
ue queen's title, and the ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed on the houſe 

lanov+r ; that he would renounce all pretenſions to the 
baniſh monarchy, and yield up ſuch places as the Dutch de- 
wanded for their barrier. With reſpect to the empire, the 
nn off-r-d to reſtore all things, as they were ſettled by 

treaty of Ryſwick, and to demoliſh the fort ſications of 
Talburph, But the allies inſiſting on ſome other articles, 
namely, the rettitution of Upper and Lower Alſace to the 
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empire, Torey declared he had no power to make any fur- 
ther conceſſions, broke up the wat cory and ſent to the 
penſionary to defire paſſes to return home. However, upon 
tecond thoughts, and as they pretended, at the defire of Mon- 
fieur Petkum, reſident of Holſtein, the French miniſters con— 
ſented to ſuſpend their departure: And, on the 21ſt, Torcy 
went alone to the penſionaty, to agree about another confe- 
rence, which was held at fix o'clock in the evening; and, not- 
withſtanding the French miniſters had declared the day be— 
fore, that they could not enlarge their offers, they now pro— 
poſed to ſurrender Straſburgh in its preſent condition. The 
allies not being ſatisfied with the propoſals made in this con- 
terence, another was appointed for the 22d, in the morning, 
which proved likewiſe unſucceſsful, Whereupon the French 
declared, that they were reſolved to go away; and, the better 
to demonſtrate their ſeriouſneſs in this reſolution, they ſent 
again to the penſionaty for paſles, and took their leave of 
prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, and the mini- 
ſters of the neutral princes ; but the ſtates having, the ſame 
evening, ſent them patles, and the penſionary intimated to 
them, that they were not hereafter to expect any paſſport for 
their return to the Hague; and, conlidering, on the other 
hand, how unconcerned the miniſters of the allies were at the 
threats of their departure, they were eaſily perſuaded to ſtay, 
at the defire (as they ſtill pretended) of ſome neutral mini— 
ſters; and, the better to colour the matter, they ſent, on the 
23d of May, N. S. an expreſs to the court of France for new 
nitructions. The fame day, in the morning, another confe- 
rence was held from nine o'clock, till about two in the after- 
noon; wherein they begun to ſet down ſome articles in writ— 
ing, and agreed to meet again about fix in the evening. That 
a'ternoon count Zinzendorf, the emperor's plenipotentiary, 
arrived at the Hague, and went immediately with Monficur 
Heems, the Imperial miniſter, to pay a viſit to prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough; with whom, together with 
the penfionary, count Gallas, and the lord Townſhend, the 
French miniſters had another conference in relation to the ſe— 
curity of the execution, of the points agreed on. Burt, though 
this conference laſted from fix till cleven o'clock in the even- 


; Ing, yet nothing was concluded init. The 24th, in the morn- 


ing, the French miniſters had another interview with the de- 
puties of the ſtates, who gave an account of what had paſ- 
ſed in it to the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene; 
and, the ſame evening, there was another meeting, wherein 
they reſumed the debate, relating to the ſecurity of the per- 
formance of the articles agreed on, particularly the evacua- 
tion of the Spaniſh dominions. For this the allies demanded 
ſeveral cautionary towns; but the French refuſed to give 
any, inſiſting, That the engagement which the moſt chri- 
ſtian king offered to enter into, to recal his troops from 
Spain, and his promiſe to give no manner of afliſtance to 
king Philip, was a ſufficient ſecurity, ſince that prince being 
forſaken by his grandfather, would be obliged to quit Spain: 
and the rather, becauſe the Spaniards, in ſuch a caſe, would 
certainly declare for king Charles.” This occafioned warm 
debates ; but at laſt it was agreed, that France ſhould deliver 
up ſome places in the Netherlands, that were to be part of 
the barrier, before they entered upon the general negociations 
of peace, On the 25th and 26th, there was no interview 
with the French miniſters; but the duke of Marlborough, 
prince Eugene, the lord Townſhend, and count Zinzendorf 
had ſeveral conferences with the penſionary and the deputies 
of the ſtates, wherein they acquainted the new Imperial 
plenipotentiary with what had been tranſacted fince the be— 
ginning of this negociation, and agreed on the further demands 
to be made to the French miniſters. A conference being 
held on the 27th, in the morning, at which count Zinzen- 
dorf aſſiſted for the firſt time, thoſe demands were commu— 
nicated to Torcy and Rouille, who defired ſome time to 
conſider of them. But the duke of Marlborough having ſent 
them word, that he and prince Eugene had determined to 
ſet out for Flanders within two days, they promiſed to re- 
turn an anſwer at fix in the evening in another conference, 
which laſted till two o'clock in the morning. After many 
diſputes, the French ſeemed to comply with all the prelimi- 
nary articles inſiſted on by the confederates. 

The foundation of the whole treaty was, the reſtoring of 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy to king Charles, within two 
months: Torcy ſaid, the time was too ſhort, and that, per- 
haps, it was not in the king of France's power to bring that 
about; for the Spaniards ſcemed reſolved to ſtick to king 
Philip. It was, upon this, inſiſted on, that the king of 
France ſhould be obliged to concur with the allies, to force 
it by all proper methods: But this was not farther explain- 
ed, for the allies were well aſſured, that if it was fincerely 
intended by France, there would be no great difficulty in 
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bringing it about. This, therefore, being laid down as the 
baſis of the treaty, the other preliminaries related to the 
reſtoring all the places in the Netherlands, except Cambray 
and St. Omer; the demoliſhing or reſtoring of Dunkirk ; 
the reſtoring of Straſburg, Briſack, and Hunningen to the 
empire; Newfoundland to England; and Savoy to that 
duke, beſides his continuing poſſeſſed of all, he then had in 
his hands; the acknowledging the king of Pruſſia's royal 
dignity, and the eleQorate in the houſe of Brunſwick ; the 
ſending the pretender out of France, and owning the fuccel- 
ſion to the crown of England as it was ſettled by law. As 
all the great intereſts were provided for, by theſe prelimi— 
naries ; ſo all other matters were reſerved to be conſidered, 
when the treaty of peace ſhou!d be opened: a ceflation of 
all hoſtilities was to begin, within two months, and to con- 
tinue till all was concluded by a complete treaty, and rati— 
fied : Provided the Spanith monarchy was then entirely re- 
ſtored. The French miniſters ſeemed to be confounded at 
theſe demands: But, in concluſion, pretended to ſubmit to 
them®. Torcy told the miniſters, he would ſet out for 
Paris immediately, to lay the whole before his moſt chri- 
ſtan majeſty, and at parting defired the ratifications might 
be returned with all poſhble haſte. He promiſed prince Eu— 
gene, that the king of France's final aniwer ſhould be ſent, 
by the 4th of June; but ſpoke of their affairs as a man in 
deſpair: He ſaid, he did not Know but he might find 
king Philip at Paris, before he got thither, and faid 
all that was poſſible, to aſſure them of the ſincerity of 
the king of France, and to divert them from the thoughts 
of opening the campaign; but at the ſame time king 
Philip was getting his ſon, the prince of Aſturias, to be 
acknowledged, by all the towns and bodies ot Spain, as 
the heir of that monarchy. Rouille, who had opened the 
firſt ſcene of this negociation, was to continue at the Hague 
ſome time longer, in order to ſuſpend the unravelling of the 
plot as long as poſſible. The whole artifice of France was at 


length diſcovered, and it appeared very vifibly, that the 


French had no other deſign in all this negociation, but to try 
if they could beget an ill underſtanding among the allies, or, 
by their ſeeming great conceſſions for the ſecurity of the ſtates, 
to provoke the people of Holland againſt their magiſtrates, 
it they ſhould carry on the war, when they had ſuch ſafe and 
honourable offers made them; and they reckoned, that it a 
uſpenfion of arms could be once obtained upon any other 


» The preliminary articles were as fſoullows ; 


1. That a firm and laſting peace be forthwith treated of, &c. 

2. That to that end prehnunary articies be agreed on, &c. 

3- That the molt cluiſtian king ſhall acknowledge king Charles III. king 
of Spain, &c. 

4. The treaty ſhall be finiſhed in two months, during which time Sicily 
full be put into the hands of king Charles; and the duke of Anjou ſhall eva- 
cuate Spain, Which, if he retuſes to conſent to, the French king and the allies 
thall enter into proper meaſures, that this article may have entire effect. 

5. That the French king ſhall, within that time, withdraw his troops out 
of Spain, &c. and not affuit the duke of Anjou for the future with troops, 
artillery, ammunition, or money. ; - 

6, The monarchy of Spain thall remain entire in the houſe of Auſtria, and 
no prince of the houſe of France ever become ſovereigu of any part there» 
of. 

7. France ſhall never poſſeſs the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, or trade thither. 

8, 9. The French king ſhall deliver up Straſburg, Foit Kchl, and Briſac, 
to the emperor, 

10. The French king ſhall poſſeſs Alſace in the literal ſenſe of the treaty of 
Muniter, except Landau, which ſhall belong to the emperor, 

11. He ſhall demolith New Briſac, Fort Lewis, and Hunningen. 

12. Kheinfels ſhall be poſlefled by the landgrave of IIeſſe, till otherwiſe 
agreed. | 

t3. The clauſe concerning religion in the treaty of Ryſwick ſhall be referred 
to the negociation, 

14, 15. The French ſhall acknowledge the queen of Great Britain, and the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion. 

16. The French king ſhall reſtore to Great Britain what he: is poſſeſſed of 
nm Newtoundland ; and whatever either party has taken in the Indies thall be 
reſtored. 

17. Dunkirk ſhall be demoliſhed. 

18, 'The pretender ſhall retire out of France. 

19. A treaty of commerce ſhall be ſettled with Great Britain. 

20. The king of Portugal ſhall enjoy all that is ſtipulated for him by the 
allies. 

21, The French king ſhall acknowledge the king of Pruſſia, and not diſturb 
him in the enjoyment of Neufchatel. 

22, The French king ſliall deliver up Furnes, Menin, Ypres, Warneton, 
Commines, Werwick, Poperingen, Litle, Conde, and Maubeuge, for the 

barrier of tne ſtates, 

23. He ſhall reitore all the towns and forts he has taken in the Nether- 
lands, with the artillery and ſtores, provided the catholic religion ſhall Kill be 
protetled there. 

24. None of the cannon or ſtores to be removed from this time. 

25. The ſtates, as to their commerce, ſhall have what was ſtipulated at 
the ticaty of Ryfw ick, and the tariff of 1664 only ſhall be in force, 

26. The French king ſhall acknowledge the ninth electorate. 

27. The duke of Savoy ſhall enjoy all that has been yielded to him by the 
emperor, and whatever has been taken from him ſhall be reſtored. 

28, The French king ſhall make over to that duke Exilles, Feneſtrilles, 
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terms than the reſtoring of Spain, they ſhould then get ou 


of the war, and the allies would be left to try, how they con * 
conquer Spain. Torcy was, however, punctual to his Dro- Mr 
miſe given to prince Eugene; for, on the 4th of June, the tut 
prince being at Bruſſels, received a letter from the marquis, cat 


importing,“ That his moſt chriſtian majeſty, having «,. 
amined the project of peace concluded at the Hague, found a 
it impoſſible for him to accept it; and therefore had ſent ct. cet 
ders to the prefident de Rouille to notify the ſame to tho 


potentates engaged in the war; and that it was to be honed 10 
that more ſavourable terms would preſent for the eftabli{hin., (1 
of a peace fo neceſlary for all Europe, and conſequently ;; par 
much defired by every body.“ The meſſenger, who brought hee 
this letter to prince Eugene, arrived the next morning 1: the of | 
the Hague, where people were in the height of expc& ation pea 
of the French king's ratification of the preliminarics ; hy wal 
to their great diſappointment, Rouille having the ſam» das con 
had a conference at the penſionary's, with the Imperial and wild 
Britiſh plenipotentiaries, and the deputies of the itatcs, hs 1 
acquainted them, That the moſt chriſtian king could not rati. any 
ty ſome articles agreed to in the conference held with Mog. the 
ſieur de Torcy, and concluded the 28th paſt. He excepted the 
to the articles reJating to the emperor and the duke of %. ot he 
voy ; but chiefly on that of not beginning the ſuſpenſion of he t 
arms, till the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be reſtored, which, | fron 
he ſaid, was not in his power to execute ©, Ke. 

Theſe difficulties ſtarred by the French king having been hou! 
communicated by Rouille, count Zinzendort, the duke of Iy n 
Marlborough, the lord Townſhend, and the penfionary mini 
Heinfius, immediately held a conference among themſelves, one 
in which it was reſolved,“ That no alteration ought to be the! 
admitted in the preliminary articles, eſpecially in thoſe ex— turn 
cepted againſt by France, which were the moſt eſſential.“ Noce 
And it was agreed at the ſame time to ſignify to Rouille, to pued 
Gepart in four and twenty hours. [ters 

The 6th of June, N. S. in the morning, Rouille made 2 Van 
viſit to the duke of Marlborough, and propoſed another con- Wi com! 


ference, which was held that night ; but nothing material gare 
was tranſacted in it, except that the allies declared to Roville, in tt 
„That they would not recede from any of the articles agrecd fut 
. . . ES. dd 
to; and that, if his maſter did not think fit to comply thete— qu 
with, the allies would not think themſelves bound by the aan 
articles, or reſtrain their pretenſions to the contents thereof, 
atter the 15th of that month, the time allowed by the articles,” 


and Chemont, with the vallev of Pragelas, and all on this fide the mona. 


tains, for a barrier. Ir 
29. The pretenfions of the eleftor of Bavaria and Cologne ſhall be reter- # 
red to the general negociation; but the clector Palatine to remain in poſſeſion . 
of the Upper Palatinate, &c. the garriſons of the ſtates to remain in Huy, duke 
Liege, and Bonnc, till otherwiſe agreed with the emperor and einpite. ot th 
30, 3l, 32. The farther demands on either fide ſhall not interrupt the cet- 
ſation of arms ; the other allies being allowed to make farther demands at ws iP 
general congrels, their kr 
33, 34. "The negociation ſhall be finiſhed in two months, and in the mem to cxp 
time a clation of arms be made. | tereſi « 


35. Upon the ratitication of theſe articles the French king ſaall evacui 
Namur, Mons, Charleroy, Luxemburg, Conde, Tournay, Maubcuge 
Newport, Journes, and Ypres, and raze the fortifications of Dunkirk. - 

36. The French to execute what has been ſtipulated, with retpect to te 


yin 


. 4 0 * N * 1 
37. And it he execntes all thit is above mentioned, and the whole g 


narchy of Spain thall be delivered np to Charles III. as is ſtipulated vi aide 
the limited time, then the ceflation of arms ſhall continue till the ratincatio Uh tl 
ot the PEACE, Lord, 
38. All this ſhall ſerve as the foundation and baſis of the enſuing treat50 known, 
Peace, Brvyari; 
39. The ratification of the preliminary articles to be performed br © from t. 
French king, the queen of Great Britain, and the ſtates, betore the 151 © b be e 
June, and by the emperor by the 1ſt of July, and what is ſtipulated n 1440 
of each of the allies reſpectively, to be ſet down as ſoon as they hand ne e JI 
the preliminaries. 3 
40. The congreſs to begin the 2oth of June at the Hague, and, to prev. 
diſputes about the ceremonial, no embaſfador ſhall take upon hin 115 G The 
ter till the day of the ſigning of the peace. Lamberti, vol. V. et. Gm, tt 
© Roullle ſaid, That the French king in particular excepted Aga hole c 
tenth, eleventh, twenty-cighth, twenty-ninth, and thirty-ſeventh. Lhat ot acqu 
to the tenth his moſt chriſtian majeſty agreed to the fame, as tar 45 it bo IE 
cerned the poſſeſſion of Alfatia, according to the literal ſenſe of the 1e In or 
Munſter ; but inſiſted, that Landau ſhould be reſtored to him; and, e © bie tot 
equivalent, offered Old Briſac; both which places were yielded up de Fran | Ihe! 
by that treaty. That the moſt chriſtian king could not content to the * & my | 
moliſhing Hunningen, New Brilac, and Fort Lewis, but agreed to * Wiomu 
other parts of the eleventh article. That the eight and twentieth, relat! > Wher o 
the places yielded to the duke of Savoy, was entirely excepted again 's *. Pre, thi 
referred to a further diſcuſſion, That his majeſty alſo ditliked the who * Ueale, - 
and twentieth article, whereby the emperor's proceedings again the » open 
of Cologne and Bavaria were approved, but would have the fame rene Men as 
the negociations of a general peace, with this proviſo, that the U 1 the now 1 
tinate, and the dignity annexed thereto, ſhould not be confirmed 1 9 the p 
elector Palatine ; and that the iutereſts of the electors of Cologne and " de term 
ſhould be fettled in the preliminaries and, in the laſt place, that gb meme, 
chriſtian majeſty excepted alſo againſt the ſeven and thirtierh article, —_ ned 
two months only were allowed for the delivering up of the Spaniſh gen 4 in 
which term he would have enlarged, but contented to recal his 08% 5 Ligen 


from Spain within that time. 


The French miniſter ſaid, He had no orders to make any 
ſurtber declaration; whereupon he received a ſecond intima- 
non to depart the Hague immediately. The ſame evening, 
Mr. Walpole, ſecretary to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, re- 
armed to the Hague with the queen of Great Britain's ratifi- 
cation of the preliminaries. On the 8th, the penſionary re- 


es. red Rouille's declaration to the aflembly of the lates ; 
ound vpon which they conſidered,“ That the articles were con- 
Me: certed with the marquis de Torcy and Monſieur de Rouille, 
) the x into writing with their aſſent, and by the marquis de 
pe, Torcy himſoelt carried to the king of France, in order to be 
fins ſigned and ratified ; that they were actually ſigned on the 
ly 10 tt of the emperor, Great Britain, and Holland, and had 
bucht been ratified by her Britannic majeſty ; and that nothing ſhort 
* as of theſe preliminaries could obtain and ſecure the general 
tation peace, and prevent a dangerous, expenſive, and lingering 
bit, vat in Spain: W hereupon the neceffary relolutions tor the 
e day continuance ot the war were taken with <cqual firmneſs and 
1 an; wildom- , 6 . : 

s, he The ſame night, Rouille being preſſed to declare if he had 
t rati. any ſecret orders tending to peace, made anſwer, « That if 
Mon. me allics would content themſelves with the fifth article of 
epted the preliminaries in relation to Spain, without inſiſting on the 
of 821. others relating to the delivering up of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
lon of be thought the king, his maſter, would be induced to depart 


om the other exceptions about Allatia, the duke of Savoy 
from bl )'s 


which 
z X I . 
Ke.“ But the recovery of the Spaniſh monarchy from the 


y been douſe of Bourbon being the chief end of the war, and the on- 

ike of ly means to reſtore and preſerve the balance of Europe, the 

Gonary miniſters of the allies did not think fit to depart from any 

{clves one of the articles to tecure the evacuation of Spain; and fo, 
% * 4 


to be the ame evening, a paſiport Was tent Roville, tor his ſafe re- 
fe ev: turn home. On the 9th of Jane he ſet out from the Hague, 
ential.“ embark at Rotterdam for Antwerp, from whence he conti- 


ille, to pucd his qourncy to Paris. The fame morning, all the mint- 

ters of the allies being deſited to meet in a congreſs, Monficur 
made 1 WE Van Eflen, prefident of the ſceret affairs, and the penſionary, 
r con. Wi communicated to them the reſolution of the ſtates-general, 
naterial gare them a full account of all the ſteps that had been made 
Rouille, inn the negociations, particularly fince the French King had 
agtecd refuſed to agree to the preliminarics; and defired them to 
„ there. Wh ecquaint their principals with theſe unfair proceedings of 
by the France, and ex hort them to join their beſt efforts agiinſt an 
thereof, Nacmy, who could never be brought to reaſon but by force. 
rictes,” Coont Zinzendort took this opportunity to tell the deputies 


of the ſtates, That the empire, the emperor, and king 
Charles III. would doubtleſs expreſs their ſatisfaction for the 
great firmneſs and conſtancy, which their high mightineſſcs 


* fv TTY, 
4a Molln 


n bad manifeſted in the courſe of theſe negociations.” The 
| DONEAOA . . . 

jo Hr, ecke of Marlborough gave the fame aſſurances on the part 
Te et the queen of Great Britain; as did allo the reſt of the 


* Burnet obſerves on this occaſion, France had fo perfidiouſly broke all 
flier treaties, during this king's reign, that it was a piece of inexcuſable folly 
bo expect any other from them. In the peace of the Pyrenees, where the in- 
krelt of France was not ſo deeply engaged, to preſerve Portugal from talling 


| ev: puter the yoke of Caſtile, as it was now to preſerve Spain in the hands of a 
- dates mdſon ; after the king had ſworn to give no aſſiſtance to Portugal, yet, un- 
1 the pretence of breaking ſome bodies, he ſuffered them to be entertained 
ect W 1 p 


the Portifgueſe embaſlador, and tent Schomberg to command that army; 
tending he could not hinder one, that was a German by birth, to go and ſerve 
here he pleated : Under thete pretences, he had broke his faith, where the 
Enhideration was not fo ſtrong, as in the prefent caſe, Thus it was viſible no 
Lah that ing could give was to be relied on, and that milefs Spain was re- 


* eee 


whole mo 
ted w. 
rauiheaten 
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Fred, all would prove a fatal deluſion : Buhdes, it came atterwards to be 


trenne * 5 . 4 Ke | : 4 , 
x EA horn, that the places in Brabant and Hainault, commanded by the elector of 
bath, would not have beca evacuated by him, unlels he had orders for it 
ned VF em the king of Spain, under whoin he governcd in then; and that was not 
he 15 „ be expected. Burnet, Vol. II. 529. 
\ (ettic 3 1 
0 Lheſe letters were as follows : 


Couſin, 
The hopes of an approaching peace were ſo generally ſpread in my king- 
m, that, out of regard to the loyalty my people have ex preſſed during the 
Wile courſe of my reign, I think myſelt obliged to give them the comfort 


8 e Kquaniting tliein with the reatons, which fill hinder their enjoying the re- 
E. a N Nie I deſigned to procure them. 
he ea? In order to reſtore the {une, I would have accepted conditions very oppo- 
and, 28 "eto the ſecurity of my frontier provinces ; but the more facility and defire 
to 11 ave ſhcun to diſſipatè the umbrages, which my enemies affect to entertain 
0 1 Amy power and deſigns, the more they have multiplied their pretenſions; 
d to 2 womuch that by degrees, adding new demands to the firſt, and making ute, 
N rela * er of the duke of Savoy's name, or of the intereſt of the princes of the em- 
again y Pie, t ey have at once let me ſee, that they had no other intention, than to in- 
wr mw, at the expence of my crown, the ſtates bordering upon France, and 
e wo7 en to themſelves eaſy ways to penetrate into the heart of my kingdom, as 
er ien as it would ſuit with their intereſt to begin a new war, Nor would the war 
Uppei the do maintain, and was willing to have ended, have ceaſed, had I conſented 
ned Bun ine propoſals they have made to me. For they fixed within two months 
ind 1 uo ierm, wherein I was, on my part, to exccute the treaty ; and, during that 
** * 1 na, they pretended to oblige me to deliver up to them the places they de- 
be WY 5 ded of we in the Low-Countries and Alſace, and to raze thoſe, on the de- 


A ö he : . 2 ” > yo * 
_— — whereof they infiſted ; refuling, on their part, to enter into any othet 
= itements, than the ſulpenſion of all acts of hoſtility, till the firſt day of 
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miniſters, on the part of their reſpective maſters ; and all ſig- 
nified to the penfionary, how much the allics were obliged 
to him, and ſatisfied with the prudence and wiſdom he had 
expreſſed in the negociations, which, contrary to the expeCta- 
tions of the enemy, would prove a new cement to the grand 
alliance, and an argument to convince the allics, that the war 
was to be proſecuted till France ſhould be reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſubmitting to any terms that the allies ſhould pre- 
ſcribe, 

Thus theſe negociations came ſoon to an end, without pro- 
ducing any il! effe& among the allies ; and it now plainly 
appeared, that the eafineſs with which the French miniſters 
yielded to the preliminaries, was only an artifice to ſlacken 
the zeal of the confederates in advancing the campaign, as 
the leaſt effect it would have: But in that their hopes failed 
them, for there was no time loſt in preparing to take the 
field d. The ſtates of Holland and Welt Friefland having 
met on the 13th of June, N. S. ratified the preliminary ar— 
ticles, without regard to that king's refuſal to ſign them; 
after which, the aſſembly unanimouſly reſolved to carry on 
the war with the utmoſt vigour. But, while the generality 
of people in Great Britain, Holland, and Germany, expreſſed 
their reſentment againſt the infincerity of France, that court 
made a politic ule of the very preliminary articles, which 
were made public in ſeveral languages by the allies. For, 
in order to raiſe among his people an indigoation againſt 
thoſe exorbitant demands, and encourage them to bear, with 
les impatience, the burden and calamities of war, the French 
king cauſed circular letters to be ſent to all the governors of 
his provinces, the archbiſhop of Paris, and other prelates of 
France, wherein he infiſted upon the unreaſonableneſs of the 
allics, in requiring his afhitance to dethrone his grand- 
lon ©, 

The people in France were much wrought on, by this 
pretended indignity offered to their monarch, to oblige him 
to force his grandſon to abandon Spain; and even here in 
England, there wanted not many, who ſaid it was a cruel 
hardſhip put on the French king, to force him into ſuch an 
unnatural war: But if he was guilty of the injuſtice, of put— 
ting him in poſſeſſion of that kingdom, it was but a realon- 
able piece of juſtice, to undo what he himſelf had done: 
And it was ſo viſible, that king Philip was maintained on 
that throne by the councils and aſſiſtance of France, that no 
doubt was made, but that, if the king of France had really 
deſigned it, he could eaſily have obliged him to relinquiſh all 
pretenſions to that crown, 

he breaking off the negociation of peace was ſoon attended 
with the diſgrace of Monfieur de Chamillard, the French 
king's prime miniſter, and even with ſome coldneſs towards 
Madam de Maintenon, who were both faid to have given 
larger inſtructions to Rouille and Torcy, than either the king 


Auguſt, and reſerving to themſelves the liberty of acting then by force of arms? 
in cate the king of Spain, my grandfon, perſiſted in the reſolution of detending 
the crown Cd has grven him, and rather to perith, than abandon faithful peo- 
ple, who, tor nine years, have acknowledged hun as then lawtul king, Such 
a luſperton (more dangerous thin war ittcit) would rather put oft than tor- 
ward peace, For it would not only have been neceſſary to continue the ſame 
expence tor the maintaining of my armies, but, as ſoon as the term of the ſu— 
ſpenftion of arms would have expired, my enemies would have attacked me 
with the new advantages they would have taken from the towns, into which 
I thould have introduced them mylclt, at the tame time that I ſhould have de- 
molſhed thoſe that are a bulwark to ſome of my frontier provinces. I pats over 
in llence the propolals they have inſinuated to me, of joining my forces with 
thoſe of the contederates, and to compel my grandſon to deſcend the throne, 
it he did not voluntarily conſent to live, tor the future, without domint- 
ons, and to reduce himſelf to the condition of a private man. It is againſt 
humanity to believe, that they had even the thought of engaging me in 
ſuch an alliance with them ; but although the tenderneſs I have for my 
people. be as hearty as for my own children ; although I bear a part m 
all the ills, which the war makes ſuch faithful ſubjects undergo; and I 
have ſhewn to all Europe, that I fincerely defired to make them enjoy 
peace ; I am perſuaded they would themſelves oppoſe the acceptance of 
it on conditions equally oppoſite to Juſtice, and to the honour of the 
French name. | 

It is thexefore my intention, that all thoſe, who, for ſo many years paſt 
have given inc demonſtrations of their zeal, by contributing with their la- 
bours, fortunes, and blood, towards the maintaining ſo heavy a war, may 
know, that the only value my enemies pretended to ſet on the offers, I was 
willing to make to them, was a ſuſpenſion ot arms; which, being ſtinted to 
the ſpace of two months, would have procured to them more conſiderable 
advantages, thin they may expect from the confidence they put in their 
troops. As I repoſe mine in the protection of God, hoping that the purity 
of my intentions will draw the divine bleftings upon my arns, I write to the 
archbiſhops and biſhops of my kingdom, to excite more and more the fetveney 
ot prayer in their reſpective dioceſes : And at the fame time I order you to 
acquaint my people, within the extent of your government, that they ſhould 
enjoy peace, if it had been in my power, as it was in my will, to procure 
them a good they wiſh for with reaſon, but which muſt be obtained by new 
efforts, fince the immenſe conditions I would have granted, are uſcleſs to- 
wards the reſtoring of the public tranquillity, I therefore leave it to your 
prudence to make my intentions known in ſuch a manner, as you ſhall judge 
convenient. And ſo I pray God to have you in his holy Keeping, Lambert, 
vol. IV. 
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intended, or were thought proper by the young princes of 
the blood fo On the other hand, it is obſervable, that while 
the terms of peace were debating, both the French court and 
the pope were uſing all imaginable endeavours to draw off 
the duke of Savoy from the grand alliance; the diſcovery of 
which was owing to the duke's miniſter at the Hague, and 
came very opportunely to expoſe the double-dealing of the 
court of France, who had the modeſty to reject the very ar- 
ticle of the preliminaries, by which the allies ſtipulated a 
barrier for the duke of Savoy, and, at the ſame time, were 
offering him much greater advantages to induce him to leave 
the peace of Europe to their mercy. But theſe artifices were 
defeated by the penetration and firmneſs of prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough, who treated the peace, as they 
managed the war, and, by their cool temper and open con- 
duct, battled the ſtratagems both of the French miniſters and 
generals. And it is certain, that the French, who propoſed 
to divide the allies, by ſetting on foot a negociation of peace, 
were themſelves caught in the preliminaries, which were fo 
wiſely contrived for the particular ſatisfaction of each of the 
confederates, for their common ſecurity, that they became 
the more firmly united by this very tranſaction; and, being 
juſtly incenſed at the unfair proceedings of France, refolved 
to improve their late advantages, by a vigorous proſecution 
of the war, 

The duke of Marlborough ſet out from the Hague ſoon after 
Rouille, to put himſelf at the head of his army. Prince 
Eugene had abſolutely refuſed to go into Spain. There was 
nothing to fear in Italy. The army, on the Rhine, was 
formed with great difficulty, and very late. So the prince 
choſe to remain in Flanders, and ſecond the duke of Mail- 
borough's deſigns. On the other hand, Villars was ſent to 
command the French army in Flanders, of whom the king 
of France ſaid, He was never beaten; Harcourt commanded 
on the Rhine, and the duke of Berwick in Dauphine. As 
the duke of Marlborough had truſted little to the ſhews of 
peace, he had taken care to have every thing in readineſs to 
open the campaign, as ſoon as he ſaw what might be expected 
from the court of France. By the 21ſt of June, the confe— 
derate troops formed an army of a hundred and ten thoutand 
men near Menin; and, two days after, the right wing under 
prince Eugene, and the left under the duke of Marlborough, 
marched and encamped in the plain of Lifle, on both fides 
the Upper Deule. About the ſame time, the enemy's forces 
were marching from all quarters to form their army, under 
marſhal Villars, in the plain of Lens, where he began to caſt 
vp intrenchments to cover his troops. Upon advice from 
Arras that Villars had poſitive orders to venture a battle, the 
lieutenant generals Dopf and Cadogan were ſent out with de- 
tachments, to take a near view of the enemy; and, upon 
their report of the almoſt inſuperable difficulties that mult 
attend the attacking the French troops in their advantageous 
and fortified camp, the confederate generals reſolved to lay 
ſiege to Tournay s. The conqueſt of this place, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrong fortifications, appeared the more ealy, be- 
cauſe Villars, at the approach of the confederate army, had 
unadviſedly weakened the garriſon. It ſeems, the train of 
artillery was by a feint brought up the Lys to Courtray ; and 
therefore it was believed, the duke of Marlborough's defign 
was upon Ypres, and, there being no apprehenſion of any 
attempt upon 'Tournay, no particular care was taken of it; 
ſo that, on the 27th of June, it was ſuddenly inveſted, and 
the train was ſent back to Ghent, and brought up the Scheld 
to Tournay. This enterprize was managed with ſo much ſe— 
crecy, that the enemy could not have notice of the deſigns of 
the allies, nor time to reinforce the garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted only of twelve weak battalions, and four ſquadrons of 
dragoons, under the command of lieutenant general de Sur- 
ville. Upon the contederate army's coming up to the town, 
the duke of Marlborough made a detachment, under the 
prince of Naſſau, to ſurprize St. Amand, a poſt very necel- 
ſary to cover the ſiege, and another to take poſſeſſion of Mor- 
tagne, a poſt, where the Scarp falls into the Scheld ; both 
which were ſoon effected, the French troops retiring upon 
the approach of our men. The governor of Tournay, not a 


It was reported, that the duke of Burgundy preſſed the making a peace, 
as neceſſary to prevent the ruin of France, while the Dauphin preſſed more 
vehemently the continuance of the war, and the ſupporting of the king of 
Spain: It was ſaid, that Madam Maintenon appeared leſs at court; Chamil- 
lard, who had moſt of her favour, was diſmiſſed : But it is not certain, what 
influence that had on the public-councils ; and the conduct of this whole ne- 
gociation ſhewed plainly, that there was nothing defigned in it, but to divide, 
or to deceive the confederates ; and, if poſſible, to gain a ſeparate peace for 
France, and then to let the allies conquer Spain as they could. But the al- 
lies kept firm to one another, and the treachery of the French appeared ſo 
viſible, even to the people in Holland, that all the hopes they had, of in- 
flaming them again their magiſtrates, likewiſe failed. Burnet, vol, II. 
£39, 
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little ſurprized to ſee the town inveſted, which was » 
vided with neceſſaries for a long fiege, rifled great þ,,; b 
the corn of the inhabitants, and ſent out a party of French 
dragoons to bring in the cattle of the neighbourhogg, uh 
were moſt of them cut off, or taken priſoners, and the ende 
to the number of above ſeven hundred, were generouſly 2. 
ſtored to the peaſants, At the ſame time, Villars, hy, 
ſenſible of his miſtake, in weakening the garriſon of Tourn, 
ordered ſeven or eight thouſand horſe from Mons and Cosa 
to advance, and endeavour to throw themſelves into the toy. 
but ſuch meaſures were taken to prevent them, that t, 
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were forced to retire, without attempting any thing. | rack 
On the 3d of July, all the troops appointed for the f, foged 
had taken their poſts round the town, from Cerque abore ne WP $chuy 
town, to the caſtle of Conſtantine below it; and, the nx | they n 
day, the line of circumvallation was begun on this fete 22d. 
Scheld. In the mean while, upon advice, that a detach + the 
of ten thoufand men from the enemy's army was marcheq WF r the 
towards Warneton, lieutenant general Wilks was detached Howe 
thither, with two thouſand five hundred grenadiers, and th. large t 
ty ſquadrons. But, before he could arrive, a lieutegant the 27 
colonel, a major, and about ſeven hundred men, had yieiceq ſtorme 
themſelves priſoners of war. All the necetlary diſpoſttiogs enemy 
being made for odening the trenches, and the bridges of on, ant 
communication being laid over the Scheld, the generals made fire the 
the following diſpoſitions for the attacks of the city and gta. in the 1 
de]: That there ſhould be three attacks; one againilthe citadel, to reta] 
and one on each fide of the river againſt the town, of which the with fo 
principal was to be commanded by general Lottum, apzin{t conſide 
the citadel, on the fide of the gate of Valenciennes: The made t 
ſecond by general Fagel, againſt the gate of Marville; and enemy 
the third by general Schuylemburgh, againſt the horn-work and det 
of the gate of the ſeven fountains, Sixty battalions were ap- were es 
pointed for the trenches; three Imperialiſts, ſeven Engl th, agreed 
three Danes, ſeven Pruſſians, three Saxons, twenty-three Thu: 
Dutch, five Hanoverians, three Palatines, four Heſhans, duced : 
two Wirtemburghers ; and fix ſquadrons of the troops of the that in 
ſevera} nations were to attend the uſual ſervices of hoiſe in 2 n0 atte! 
ſiege. more 2 
On the 4˙ch of July, the enemy endeavoured to poſſeß could | 
themſelves ot Commines and Fort Rouge, in the former of Wl portanc 
which places was a major with a hundred and fifty men, and The 
in the latter a captain with fifty, who were twice attacked one gat 
with great vigour ; but they defended themſelves fo bravch% French 
that, the confederate troops coming up in time to their reltet, gene; 7 
the enemy nor only retired with precipitation, but abandoned his gare 
the polt of Warneton. On the 7th, at night, the trenches dhe 
were opened before Tournay at the three attacks, with tie Tourna: 
lois of about thirty men killed, and as many wounded. I for eva 
next day the trenches were relieved about four in the alter began t 
noon ; but the violent rains, which fell in the night, ver iſt of / 
much incommoded the befiegers, and retarded. their wort :+ of h 
On the gth the beſiegers began to erect a battery. I amn 
fame day two French officers, who attempred to get into whence 
town, were taken priſoners ; and, in the night, the trench nucd ve 
were carried on (notwithſtanding the wet weather, and. ti the dify 
continual fire of the beſieged) with the loſs of thirty wn ercumy 
killed or wounded. The 1oth thirty veſſels, laden with 2! given fo 
tillery and ammunition, arrived near the bridges of comm! In th, 
nication. The ſame day the befieged made a fally with ß rate gen 
hundred men, but immediately retired at the approach 0 t' ſurrende 
confederates. The 12th they made another ſally by the V3 Marlbor 
lenciennes gate; but general Lottum had diſpoſed all the trogps) 
at his attack with ſuch regularity, that the enemy wele Raviona 
mediately repulſed with the loſs of near twenty men. VI ferreq 
the 13th the beſiegers began at the attack of count Lott" of ſurrei 
and fired from two batteries of twelve pieces of cannon ct Theſs 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that they ſoon diſmounted the g probatio 
of the enemy on that ſide, and beat down a wind-mi'l, fe bur upor 
which they had very much diſturbed the allies in be infiacerir 
trenches. The 14th they began at the ſame attack to for deliy 
from another battery to break open ſluices, and the fans © tO pain 
the batteries, at the attack of general Fagel, began to would ne 
as did, on the 15th, thoſe at the attack of general Scheu b 
burgh. The reſt of the cannon and mortars were 1019" ti th, 5 
„bd; ande 
 Tournay is one of the moſt ancient cities of Flanders. It had G8 four, no! 
time out of mind to France, till in 1513 it was taken by king Henry Y w 1 
England. It was ſoon after reſtored by the intrigues ol cardina 5 ö 10 ate 
The Spaniards took it in 1618, and kept it till 1667, when it was Tete © enem 
Lewis XIV. This prince had ſpared no coſt to fortify it, and had rw Which th 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in the Netherlands: It is very advantageou!l * court, x 
ated, of a great compaſs, and divided by the Scheld, as the army, _ tee 7.00 
ſieges it, muſt alſo be, which is always very incommodious and ogy " Mini 
Tournay is a biſhoprick under ts archbiſhop of Cambray, about of nd ver 
miles eaſt of Liſle, twenty north-eaſt of Doway, thirty-two almoſt u. beſieged 
Mons, and thirty ſouth of Ghent. the wall! 
nenches, 
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on ſeveral batteries, and were in a condition to fire the 16th, 
The ſame day the beſiegers at count Lottum's attack began to 
batter the wall, which made the communication between the 
town and citadel, On the 1gth they fired from a battery of 
eleven pieces of cannon at General Fagel's attack, in order to 
enlarge the breach at the attack of count Lottum, and into 
the covered way, on the ſame fide from the Scheld to the ci- 
t.del, which would very much facilitate the ſucceſs of that at- 
tick : And, on 21ſt, they made themſelves maſters of the 
whole counterſcarp, at general Fagel's attack, and fired into 
the covered way on the other file of the Scheld before the 
attack of count Lottum, with ſo much ſucceſs, that the be- 
feged were forced to quit that poſt. The attack of general 
| Schuylemburgh was likewiſe by this time very forward; for 
| they made ſuch an inceffant fire from their batteries, that, on 
22d, the breaches in the horn work, the ravelin, and the wall 
of the town, were almoſt in a condition to be mounted, and, 
at the ſame time, the ſaps were carried to the wall of the ditch. 
However they continued to fire from all the batteries to en— 
large the breaches, inſomuch, that general Schuylemburg, on 
the 27th, cauſed the ravelin and halt-moon at his attack to be 
ſtormed; and, notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance of the 
enemy, and their great fire, the allies lodged themſelves there- 
on, and perfected their lodgment, by favour of the continual 
fre they made from the cannon and mortars. Oa the 28th 
in the morning, the beſieged made a vigorous fally, in order 
to retake the works they had loſt the night before, but met 
with ſo warm a reception, that they were torced to retire with 
conſiderable loſs: And, in the evening, the beſiegers having 
made the neceſſaty diſpoſitions for a general ſtorm ; and, the 
enemy fearing to be taken {word in hand, they beat a parley, 
and defired to capitulate for the town. Whereupon hoſtages 
were exchanged, and after ſome debates, the capitulation was 
agreed to. 

Thus, after twenty-one days of open trenches, the allies re— 
duced a place, which the French thought impregnable, and 
that in the ſight of a numerous army of the enemy, who made 
po attempt to relieve it. And the conqueſt was ſo much the 
more advantageous, that the loſs of the allies was lefs than 
could have been expected, confidering the ſtrength and 1in- 
portance of the place. 
and The French, according to the capitulation, ſurrendered 
one gate the zoth of July. The next day Surville, the 
French governor, was entertained at dinner by prince Eu— 
e gene; and, in the afternoon, retired into the citadel, which 
his garriſon of about four thouſand men had already entered, 


che 2nd the earl of Albermarle, who was appointed governor of 
| 10888 Tournay, took poficffion of the town. The time agreed on 
1 Wl for evacuating the place expiring that night, the allies 
altet- began to work on the approaches to the citadel, On the 
verf iſt of Auguſt, in the evening, the French began the firſt 
018: of hoſtility, and fired from the citadel with cannon and 
Ih ſnall ſhot upon count Lottum's trenches and batteries; from 
to lt waence they were immediately anſwered, and the fire conti— 
nch nued very hot on both ſides the whole night. The fame day 
d. th the diſpoſitions were made for an attack, the new lines of 
me circumvallation about the citadel almoſt finiſhed, and orders 
h "IF given for levelling thoſe about the town. 


In the mean time, Surville having propoſed to the confede- 
rate generals the appointing two perſons to treat about the 
ſurrender of the citadel, prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough nominated de Lalo (a brigadier in the Britiſh 
troops) on their parts; and Surville named the marquis de 
Ravignan a brigadier in the French ſervice) who, having con- 
ferred, drew vp and ſubſcribed articles for ſettling the time 
of {urrendering the citadel. 

Theſe articles were ſent to the French court for their ap- 
Probation, and an anſwer was to be returned in ſeven days. 
But upon this accafion the French gave a freſh inſtance of their 
mfacerity, and manifeſted to the world, that their propoſals 
for delivering up the citadel of Tournay was but an artifice 
to gain time, and amuſe the allies. For the French king 
would not ratify theſe articles, but upon condition, that there 
ſhould be a ceffation of arms in general in the Netherlands 
ul the 5th of September, which. the allics would not conſent 
t; and therefore the fiege was carried on with all poſſible vi- 
$our, notwithſtanding the great diſadvantages, which the con- 

erate troops lay under, by reaſon of the great number of 
ine enemies mines. From the 8th of Auguſt, the day on 
Which the marquis de Ravignan returned from the French 
court, to the 20th of the ſame month, the enemy ſprung ſix- 
teen mines, which coſt the beſiegers a great number of men, 
nd very much retarded their approaches. On the 2oth the 
cheged ſprung 2 mine with ſo great execution, that part of 
me wall from the town to the citadel, two branches of the 
enches, a parallel, two ſaps, and two of the befizgers mines 
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were ruined ; and a captain, two enſigns, and nineteen ſoldiers 
killed. The 22d the miners of the allies diſcovered the 
branch of another mine; and as they were buſy in finding out 
the mine itſelf, they heard the enemy working on a great gal- 
lery. Whereupon a lieutenant and fixtecn grenadiers was or- 
dered to diſlodge them ; but the lieutenant being killed at the 
firſt onſet, his men wete diſheartened and retired. Immedi- 
ately after another officer, with a freſh detachment, was order- 
ed to go upon that ſervice ; but, the enemy throwing a great 
number of grenadoes, and making a terrible ſmoke, the be- 
fiegers were forced to retire, to prevent being ſuffocated, The 
23d the miners, ſupported by a lieutenant and twelve grena- 
diers, were at work to pierce through a traverſe croſs the gal- 
lery they had diſcovered ; but the enemy threw in a great 
quantity of ſtraw, hemp, and powder, which being ſet on fire, 
occaſioned ſuch a ſinoke, that the officer and eight grenadiers 
were ſtifled. - All this while the miners of the befiegers fre— 
quently met with thoſe of the enemy, and engaged them with 
piſtol and bayonet. On the 26th the enemy ſprung a mine, 
which Killed above four hundred of the confederate troops, 
who, notwithſtanding that loſs, and the great fire of the be- 
ſieged, lodged themſelves that night near the palliſadocs at 
general Schuylemburgh's attack. On the 29th Monſicur Du 
Mey, the chief director of the attacks, was mortally wounded. 
That day and the next the beficgers made a fierce fire upon 
the citadel, and threw abundance of bombs, which did great 
execution. 

On the 3oth, at fix in the morning, the enemy beat a 
parley, defiring to capitulate; and, hoſtages being exchan- 
ged, Monficur Dolet and the marquis de Ravignan, both ma- 
jor generals, and four other officers came out of the citadel ; 
and major general Hondorff, with five officers more on the 
beſiegers fide, were ſent in. Dolet, and his company were 
brought to the earl of Albermarle's houſe, where the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene were met to receive their 
propoſals. They offered to furrender the place, and deliver- 
ed a project of a capitulation, conſiſting of eleven articles, the 
chief whereof were : “ That the chapel ſhould not be made 
uſe of for the exerciſe of any other religion but the Roman 
catholic, upon any pretext whatſoever : That they ſhould have 
twelve pieces of cannon and fix mortars, with ammunition for 
twenty charges, and horſes and waggons, and other ncceflaries 
for that purpoſe, to be tuiniſhed by the beficgers : That the 
garriſon ſhould march our, drums beating, and colours flying, 
with the other uſual marks of honour : That they ſhould have 
four covered waggons ; and that the priſoners ſhould be re- 
turned on either ſide, and no delerters ftopped.” 

Dolet and the other French hoſtages having made theſe of— 
fers, they were told by the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene, that they could not allow ot any other conditions, 
but that the garriſon ſhould ſurtender themſelves priſoners of 
war, Upon this they returned into the citadel; and, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the hoſtilities were renewed. 
The confederate generals infiited upon having the garriſon 
made priſoners of war, as well for the honour of the arms of 
the allies, as in return for the king's having refuſed to agree 
to the former capitulation, which was declared to the French 
officers. Beſides, during the ceſſation, the allies had confirm- 
ed accounts, that the enemy owned they were obliged to ſur— 
render for want of provifions; which they did in lefs than 
three days, upon the following conditions: “ That all the 
officers and ſoldiers ſhould retain only their ſwords and bag- 
gage, and, leaving their colours and arms behind, were per- 
mitted to return to France, upon condition that they ſhould 
not ſerve, until they were actually exchanged againſt the like 
number of officers and ſoldiers of the allies; and thole taken 
at Warmeton were immediately to be ſent back as part of that 
exchange.” After this conqueil, the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene reſolved to leave nothing unattempted, 
that might tend to the unprovement of their late ſucceſſes; 
and therefore concerted the neceſſary meaſures for beſieging 
of Mons. The army, on the 3d of September, paſſed the 
Scheld, and encamped the next day at Breffeul, the heredi— 
tary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel (who was detached the day before 
with four thouſand foot and fixty ſquadrons) encamping at 
ſome diſtance. The 5th, the troops continued their march, 
notwithſtanding a violent rain. The prince of Hell paſſed 
the Haiſne in the afternoon, and the grand army encamped 
at Siraui, within a league of that river. The 6th in the morn- 
ing, the army was again in motion; and, in the march, the 
duke of Marlborough received advice, that, the prince of 
Heſſe having made the diſpofitions for attacking the French 
lines from the Haiſne to the Sambre, three regiments of dra- 
goons had abandoned the ſame. The French defigned to 
defend thoſe lines ; for the chevalier de Luxemburg, with a 
great detachment arrived ſoon after to ſuſtain the regiments 
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of dragoons, and was followed by marſhal Villars in perſon. 
But, ſceing that their troops had quitted their poſt, they 
marched back to Quievrain, whither the whole French army 
marched from their lines behind the Scarpe. On the other 
hand, the prince of Heſſe having taken poſſeſſion of the other 
lines already mentioned, encamped with his right at Jenappe, 
and his left to 'Tremiers, whereby Mons was in a manner 
blocked up, and the army under the duke of Marlborough 
encamped at Havre, and that under prince Eugene, at St. 
Denis. 

On the 7th of September Boufflers arrived in the French 
camp, and joined Villars. The ſame day the duke of Marl- 
borough received advice, about noon, that the French were 
marching to attack the body under the command of the prince 
of Heſſe. Whereupon, orders were given to the army to de- 
camp from Havre, and leave their baggage behind, and their 
tents landing. The army having made a halt on the hills of 
B-lian (where the prince of Hefle had his quarters) the ge- 
nerals received farther intelligence, that the French bad not 
paſſed the defiles of Waſlne, but were encamped near Quiev- 
rain; whereupon the confederate army continued in the camp 
the following night, but in order of battle. The duke of 
Marlborovgh being informed, that the garriſon of Mons con- 
ſiſted only of nine weak Sh aniſh, and two Bavarian batralions, 
befidrs the dragoons of Paſteur, conjectured, that Villars's 
chief deſign was to oblige the confederates to draw all their 
forces into the plain between Belian and Tremiers, that he 
might have an opportunity to throw reinforcements into 
Mons: To prevent which, the duke ſent ſome troops towards 
St, Guiflain. The 8h, prince Eugene and the duke ſpent 
the who'e day in viewing the ground between the two armies ; 
and, the gth in the morning, the French made a motion, as 
if they would march towards Boitu, but, the duke of Marl- 
borough being advanced with ſome other generals to take a 
narrow view of their army, they ſoon perceived, that the mo- 
tion of their left was only a feint to cover the march of their 
right, which filed off at the ſame time. The duke, being un- 
wiiling to lole a moment, ordered his army to march by his 
left; by which motion the two armies came ſo near, a little 
aſter two, that they cannonaded each other till the evening. 
They continued all the night in the ſame fituation ; the 
French being poſted behind the woods of la Merte and 'Tail- 
niere, near Malplacquet, where they intrenched themſelves 
the 10th. And the confederate troops lay with their right 
near Sart and Bleron, and the left on the edge of the wood of 
Lagniete, the head quarters being near the centre of Bla- 
regnies. 

he duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and the prince 
royal ct Pruſſia pafled the night with Monſicur Goflinga, 
that they might be ready if the enemy ſhould make any at- 
tempt, But though they were much ſuperior in number, and 
more eſpecially in infantry, yet they were fo far from deſigu— 
ing to attack the allies, that on the contrary, they begun to 
fortify their camp (though it was by nature very fliong and 


advantageous) with all the indultry and application imagin-, - 


able. Befides the thick hedges, which, like a chain, ran 
along their whole camp, they made deep lines to cover their 
foot; and, on the right, caſt up three intrenchments one be— 
hind the other, though the acceſs was otherwiſe very dith- 
cult, becauſe of a marſhy ground, which lay before them. 
Their centre, which was in a little plain, was likewiſe ſe— 
cured by ſeveral intrenchments, defended in convenient 
places with good artillery; and befides all this, they cut 
down a great number of trees, which they laid acroſs the 
ways, to obltruct the paſſage of the confederate horſe. 
They alſo cut down the hedges behind their lines, for the 
more eaſy march of their cavalry to ſupport their infantry 
as occaſion might require; fo that their camp might not 
be very improperly called a regular fortified citadel. 

Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, who had in 
concert with Monſieur Goflinga, taken the reſolution to at- 
tack the French, findinz on the 10th, that they had made 
uſe of the preceding night to improve the advantage of their 
ſituation, reſolved only, without altering their deſign, to put 
off the execution of it, till they were reinforced by eighteen 
battalions, which had been employed in the ſiege of Tour- 
nay. To theſe orders were immediately diſpatched that they 
ſhould march with all poſſible expedition to join the grand 
army; which they did that very night under the command 
of count Lottum and baron Schuylemburgh. The ſame 
__ evening alſo a detachment from the blockade from Mons, under 
the command of lieutenant general Dedem, took St. Guiflain 
{word in. hand, and made the garriſon, which conſiſted of 
two hundred men, priſoners of war. 

The troops, that came from Tournay, having, on the 
11th of September, on the morning, joined the right wing, 
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over againſt the wood by Start, where the enemy's left uu 
poſted, prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, ang 1, 


ing ke 
field-deputies, rode together along the lines between the 3 
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armies, and ſeveral men were in their preſence killed by he advance 
enemy's cannon. enemy“ 

The confederates had begun to work on their batteries ,, treated 
break of day. They raiſed one of the twenty-eight piece; g made a 


cannon on the left, another of forty in the centre, and :., Wi enemy 


reſt of the artilley was diſtributed on the right. A ter rer, t. 
thick fog, which laſted till half an hour paſt ſeven, had ve ground, 
much facilitated their work; but then it cleared up, aud the wo! 
g:ve the two armies a perfect view of cach other. E racked; 
This being the poſture of the French and confederate fo. made * 
ces, 2 little after eight o'clock, the ſignal for the ata; Bseolet, 
being given by a diſcharge of fifty pieces of cannon, and tie Bavay, 
cannonading continuing very briik on both fides, pre WW them fu 
Eugene advanced with his right into the wood of Sart, a: WM :llics fol 
eighty-ſix battalions of that wing, commanded by gen: WW where kt. 
Schuylemburgh, the duke of Argyle, and other generals, WW to flacke 
and twenty-two other battalions, under the command of cout WE vcr thi 
Lottum, attacked the enemy with ſuch bravery, that, na. Bavay. 
withſtanding the barricadoes of felled trees, and other impc;. MM fuſion, 1 
ments they met in their way, after an hour's reſiſtance, the Conde, ! 
drove the French out of their intrenchments in the woods of WK &xtccn o 
Sart and Traiſniere, The deſign of the attack was to driz: ind othe 
the enemy out of the wood, and then to attack them in the a great t 
flank of their intrenchments on the plain; which luccceded, WW ne actio 
and all the enemy's infantry of the left wing were ruins, the next 
General Withers, with ninteen battalions, attacked the enen either we 
in another intrenchment beyond the woods of Taiſniere and BF grofs of 
Great Lagniere with the like vigour and good ſuccc;, WF rivulet c 
Thirty-fix Dutch battalions, commanded by the prince d extendin 
Naſſau Friſcland (or Orange) and baron Fagel, who attacked The c 
the enemy's right, poſted in the wood of La Merte, and in WW the adva: 
that opening covered with three intrenchments, met with WM enemy, 
greater reſiſtance, and loſt abundance of men before ther they had 
could penetrate into the intrenchments. The fight was ber WF officers a: 
deſperate; but the Dutch ſoon drove the enemy from off their WM firmneſs 
advantageous ground into their intrenchments, taking ther enemy, u 
colours. They likewiſe drove them out of their firſt i mated b 
trenchment; but, as they were marching on to the ſecond, conn 
they were charged, with great vivacity by the enemy, ad hour pafi 
obliged to retire to their tormer poſts. The duke of Mu-! the after 
borough then ordered Withers to march with the body under eld to 
his immediate direction to ſuſtain them; but upon notice, Je duk. 
that Withers was actually engaged with the enemy, and that WF 224d the 
all things went well on the right, the duke thought fit u. 
ther to preſs the advantages there, than to hazard a new mo- 
tion towards the left in the heat of the action. As ſoon 4 8 
the enemy's left went to retire and draw off their cannon, the * 
duke of Marlborough commanded the earl of Orkney, wita Saxo 
fitreen battalions to attack them, and force them from the Palat 
intrenchments in the plain between the woods of Sait and — 
Janſart, with directions, if he ſucceeded, to poſt himlct Wire 
there, and cover the horſe, as they ſhould file off through ta: 
woods into the plain, in order to charge the enemy's cava, 
which were there drawn up. This was executed with ſuch te 
ſolution and ſucceſs, that, after a ſhort diſpute, the ene 
quitted thoſe intrenchments, which gave the horſe an oppo! Biitil 
tunity to enter them. And though the firſt ſquadrons, | oO 
by the prince of Heſſe, had great difficulty to form them: Dare 
ſelves, and were put into ſome diſorder by the French king 
houſhold troops; yet being immediately rallied by the dus 
of Marlborough, and ſeconded by the ſquadrons of prin 
Eugene's army, they advanced together into the plain. 5* 
ing there covered by their own foot, and having fora Among 
themſelves into very good order, they charged the enem e. 
cavalry, who being ſoon broke and defeated, their woo - pts 
army fell into diſorder, and retired towards the plains 0 Sickenburg, 
Bavay, leaving ſome of the cannon behind them. The all ben, de $2); 
made a good uſe of the beginning of the victory, and all H a, Fuyge 
troops moved on with freſh reſolution. General Vink aste the 
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ving, with the horſe, ſurrounded ſeveral battalions of %% de French ar 


enemy's right, ſummoned them to ſurrender themſelves 4 St. Toris ; 
ſoners of war; but the French, being covered by a mort. * Morn 
made their retreat along the edge of a wood: Three teh 3 
ments of Daniſh cavalry, falling at the ſame time on « Biſhop B 
enemy, made a terrible ſlaughter among them, till, baz » the ſharpe 
gained a ſecond wood, they found means to eſcape. 112i * begin 
teen ſquadrons, being detached to endeavour to diſperſe chen 1. — 

in their retreat towards Quievrain, met their whole left Wed to Va 
on this ſide the little river, Quaiſnau, conſiſting of about? = they let 
hundred ſquadrons, commanded by Boufflers in perſon ; "WM... ©* diftu 
perceiving only at firſt the enemy's rear, poſted at the com 

of a wood, the dragoons made up to them, and drove the 
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without reſiſtance ; but colonel Lippe and a cornet, ada 
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ang tod far, were taken, without being perceived by their 
on men. The wood being forced, the eighteen ſquadrons 
advanced into the plain; but perceiving before them the 
enemy's whole left wing in three columns, one of which re- 
treated in good order, the other two in ſome contuſion, they 
made a ſhort halt, and were ſom-what ſurprized to ſee the 
face about, and draw up in order of battle. How— 
bret, this ſmall body of the contederate horſe kept their 
round, and poſted themlelves upon an eminence, with 
e wood of Elonge on their right, expecting to be at- 
tacked ; but they immediately perceived, that the enemy 
made a ſtand, with no other G:fign than to paſs a 
E civulet, that was in their way to a defile, leading them to 
| Bavay, Which they gained, betore the allies, who purſued 
them full gallop, could come up with them. However, the 
ies followed the chace as far as the village ot Quievrain, 
E where the French had a brigade of foot, who obliged them 
d flacken their pace. Upon which they thought fit to give 
Ever the purſuit, and the enemy marched unmoleſted to 
| Bavay. The reſt of their broken army retired in great con- 
E £:fG0n, ſome to Maubeuge and Valenciennes, and others to 
Conde, leaving the allies in poſſeſſion of the field of battle, 
E Extcen of their cannon, twenty colours, twenty-fix ſtandards, 
and other indiſputable marks of a victory; not to mention 
a great number of priſoners. Some of theſe were taken in 
the action, others in the purſuit, and the far greater number 
the next morning in Bavay, and other neighbouring places, 
i either wearineſs or wounds not permitting them to follo the 
gos of their army; which, having that night paſled the 
„ oolet of Renelle, incamped with their right at Quclnoy, 
extending their left towards Valenciennes. 
The confederate generals, upon viewing, after the battle, 
be advantageous poſts, from whence they had driven the 
WT enemy, were themſelves aſtoniſhed to ſee what ditficulties 
5 WF they had ſurmounted. And indeed all the troops, as well 
co WT officers as ſoldiers, ſhewed as great reſolution, bravery, and 
ir WW firmneſs in this obſtinate action, as ever was known. The 
et enemy, whether encouraged by their intrenchments, or ani- 
Ins mated by the ſhame of their former defcats, tought with a 
id, bravery Toca what was expected from them, from half an 
ad hour paſt eight in the morning, till half an hour paſt two in 
me afternoon. They were, however, at length, forced to 
E vicld to the ſuperior courage of the allies, whoſe generals, 
the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, count Tilly, 
zd the prince of Natlau, were, during the whole fight 
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Among their lain were Meſſiems de Courſillon, de Chemerault, Pala- 
ä dien, de Lauttee, de Greberges, de Motet, aud Sheldon, licutenant gene- 
D; Count de Betil, Meflieurs de Roulcau, de Roche bo, and de Tourne- 
port, major generals; count d*Agennes, Meſſicurs de Coaſquin and de 
Nekenburg, brizadicis ; the duke de St. Agnan, and Vetheurs de Schawe— 
eu, de Salis, de Seignelay, the chevalier de Croy, de Teleconde, de Mole- 
um, Fitzgerald, de Barentin, St. Laurent, and the duke of Charoſt. 
EF Amongſt the wounded was the marſhal de Villars himſelt, who, in the heat of 
che battle receiving a ſhot in the knee, was obliged to leave the command of 
the French army to Marſhal de Bouttlers ; the duke of Guiche, the chevalier 
de St. Toris; Mefſicurs de Conflan, de Beautremont, de Savigne, de Crau- 
| fat, de Morneſiers, de Opeide, de Refuge, d'Albergotti, the piinces de 

Lambeſſe and de Montbaſon, Meſſicurs de Brillac, de Tournemiae, de Renty, 
e Berville, d' Autel, and de St. Hilaire. 

* Biſhop Burnet obſerves, That military men have always talked of this, 
® the ſharpeſt action in the whole war, not without reflecting on the gene- 
nls for beginning ſo deſperate an attempt. The French thought it a fort of 
_ctory, that they had animated their men to fight fo well behind the in- 

Venchments, and to repulſe our men ſo often, and with ſo great los. They 
ted to Valenciennes, and ſecured themlelves by caſting up ſtrong lines, 
While they left our army to carry on the ſiege of Mons, without giving them 
we leaſt diſturbance, Monſieur Roufſet's remarks are as follow : * In the 
nian of the whole world (ſays he) our generals were guilty of an irre- 
Prable fault in not attacking on the gth, but delaying it, in expectation of 
15 and twenty battalions, and ſome ſquadrons ; while, by giving the enemy 

me to intrench themſelves (which was what we had infallibly to expect from 
* keneral ſo accuſtomed to it as the marthal de Villars) we weakenod our- 
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continually at the head of their troops in the hotteſt of 
the fire. And Monſieur Goſlinga, one of the field-depu- 
ties of the ſtates, was not wanting to animate the ſoldiers by 
his example, Great numbers fell in this bloody action; and 
the allics owned, that they had above eighteen thouſand kill- 
ed or wounded", Amongſt the ſlain were ſeveral officers of 
diſtinction, particularly general count Lottum, general Tet- 
tau, of the Pruſſians ; count Oxenſticrn, lieutenant general; 
the lord Tullibardine, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Athol, and 
colonel of a regiment of foot in the ſervice of the ſtates, 
Among the wounded were prince Eugene of Savoy lightly 
on the head, as was alſo brigadier May on the ſame place; 
lieutenant generals Spar, Wakerbaert, and Hamilton, and the 
firſt mortally ; brigadier Cronſtrom, count Oxenſtiern's ad- 
jutant, dangerouſly ; and Monfieur Duyts, adjutant to the 
prince of Orange, His highneſs himſelf had two horſes 
Killed under him, but eſcaped unhurt; as did alſo the duke 
of Argyle, though he received ſeveral muſket-ſhots through 
his clothes and perriwig. Brigadier Lalo, a French refugee, 
in great favour and eſteem with the generals; fir Thomas 
Pendergaſt, colonel of a regiment of foot; colonel Rivett, of 
the guards; colonel Cranſtone, lieutenant colonel Arundel, and 
lieutenant colonel Bethel, were alfo reckoned among the ſlain ; 
lieutenant general Webb, in the beginning of the action, re- 
ceived a very dangerous wound by a muſket-ball, that lodged 
itleit near the groin; lieutenant colonel Ramſey, major 
Laſhley, and major Row died of their wounds ; but lieu- 
tenant colonel Farmer, major Chivers, and ſcvcral others of 
inferior rank, ſurvived theirs. 

The French were very induſtrious in leſſening and con- 
cealing their loſs from the public. But ſome private ac-— 
counts from their army owned, that they had about five hun- 
dred and forty officers killed on the ſpot, and one thouſand 
and fixty-cight wounded, beſides three hundred and one 
taken priloners ; and the number of their private men killed, 
wounded, or taken, was modeſtly computed at fifteen thou- 
ſand ', 

This was the moſt deſperate and bloody attack, that had 
been fought in the memory of man; and both our generals 
were very much blamed for throwing away ſo many brave 
mens lives, when there was no occaſion. It was the only 
raſh thing the duke of Marlborough was ever guilty of, who, 
it was generally believed, was preſſed to it by prince Eu— 
4, 4 + , hae 

The action being over, the confederate army was ordered 


ſelves, in proportion as the enemy grew more farmidable. Beſides, we 
thereby gave him all the time he could with to penetrate into our difpolition, 
to recal jeveral detachments, which did not join him till the roth, and in 
ſhort to render all_rhote places unpenctrable, through which only our troops 
could break into the plains. In the council of war which was held the gth, 
the deputics ot the ftates-general were ot opinion, that the fiege of Mons 
ſhould be immediately undertaken, without giving the enemy battle ; but 
that, if they thould attack us, in that caſe, we ſhould retreat from them ; 
and of this opinion were molt of the generals. Prince Eugene and the duke 
of Muilborough were of opinion to attack the enemy, before they began the 
liege, and they brought over the deputies to be of the fame mind; but then, 
as well they, as the duke of Marlborough, inſiſted, that the attack ought to 
be made immecliately, not to give the marſhal de Villars time to fortity his 
camp. Prince Eugene was not, however, to be difſuaded from the reſolution 
he had taken, to wait for the detachinent from Tournay. A fatal delay, 
which occaltioned the ruin of the whole body of the Dutch infantry, which 
alone loſt near ten thouſand men, more than ſeven hundred of whom were 
officers, at the attack of the intreachments.* 

Monſicur Du Mont likewiſe ſays, That it was a misfortune to the allies, 
that they did not fight on the gth, for then probably the victory would have 
been obtained with leſs loſs of blood. The enemy was then on the othe 
fide of the wood in the plain; there was room to come at thein through the 
intervals. They had not time to intrench themfelves ; and the advantage of 
the ground would have been pretty near equal.“ 

Father Daniel aſſerts, that the field of battle coſt the allies thirty thouſand 
men killed or wounded, while the lots, which the French army ſuffered, was 
not two thirds of that number. 

Dr. Hare, in his * Second letter to a tory member upon che management 
of the war, p. 24, obierves, That in this battle the enemy were ſo defeated, 
that they, who had hazarded a battle to prevent the ſiege of Mons, did not 
dare to venture any thing for the relief of it, towards which they did not 
make the leaſt ſtep, though the allies had neither river nor intrenchment to 
cover them.“ He afterwards, p. 32, takes notice of a queſtion aſked by the 
author of a piece, intituled, Arlus and Odolphus, viz. If the bloody battle 
of Tanicrs or Malplacquet was fo well concerted, as it might have been; and 
if there wos an abſolute neceflity to wait two days within fight of the enemy 
for a tew troops, that never engaged when they came, and give them to 
much time to throw up ſuch unequal fortreſſes before we attacked them ? 
In anſwer to which Dr. Hare writes thus: * I little thought to have ſeen 
the battle of Taniers inſtanced for a counter-ſtop deſigned to hinder the 
effect of our former ſucceſſes, when it was itſe}f ſo great a one: But it 
ſhews the abſurdity of their cauſe, when victory itſelf is made a crime ; and 
they attempt to prove a general's delign to prolong the war, becauſe he has en- 
deavoured to force the enemy to put an end to it by a new defeat, This is 
a ſtrange way of arguing indeed, peculiar to the cauſe, and its worthy 
defenders, It is a known ſaying, Victoriæ ratio non redditur: But, it 
ſeems, it now muſt be allowed. A general has been often called to give an 
account, how he came to loſe a battle; but to be accountable for winning 
one is ſomething new; and, if victories had not been ſo common, we ſliould 


hardly have been ſo difficult ; we ſhould have underſtood the value of a 
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to encamp a little beyond the field of battle; and, on the 
12th of September, they returned to their camp at Belian. The 
ſame the day, the allies were employed in burying their dead; 
and, there having been a great number of French officers and 
ſoldiers left wounded in the field of battle, and in the adjacent 
villages, the duke of Marlborough fignified to the marſhal 
Boufflers and, Villars that thoſe perſons might have leave to 
retire upon their parole, to return when they were cured; 
that he would ſend lieutenant Cadogan with two hundred horſe 
to Bavay, to make an agreement about that matter, with any 
general they would ſend with the like number of men. The 
enemy accepted this propoſal, and they ordered the chevalier 
de Luxemburg to meet general Cadogan at Bavay, in order to 
concert every thing for the relief of the wounded, and bury- 
ing of the dead, 

The French, being retired to Valenciennes, left the con- 
federate generals at liberty to befiege Mons, the capital of 
Hainault, and the place, for the preſervation of which the 
enemy had hazarded the late battle. In this city the elector of 
Bavaria had lately kept his fugitive court, and from thence 
the count Berghieck and the duke of Alva by order of king 
Philip their maſter, wrote a joint letter to the duke of Marl- 
borough, to which the count added a note, importing, 
* That, if the queen of Great Britain, by means of his 
highneſs's good offices, ſhould think it for the intereſt of the 
nation to have regard to it, he was provided with powers 
from the king his maſter, to explain himſelt more particularly, 
to ſuch a perſon and in ſuch a place, as his highneſs would 
pleaſe to appoint.” The duke of Marlborough did not think fit 
to have, at that time, any private conference with that miniſter ; 
but, as the latter happened to be in Mons, when the allies in— 
veſted the town, he was on the 21ſt of September, allowed to 
have an interview with his grace, who granted him paſſports 
for himſelf, and ſeveral ladies and perſons of diftinttion, who 
went out of the place. As ſoon as the train of artillery was 
brought from Bruſſels, the ſiege, under the command of the 
prince of Orange, was carried on with great vigour, though 
the ſeaſon was both cold and rainy. The out-works were 
carried with little reſiſtance, and Mons capitulated about the 
end of October. With the taking of Mons ended the cam— 
paign, both armies retiring into winter-quarters, 

The contederate arms were not this year attended with the 
ſame ſucceſs every where as in Flanders. Little was expect- 
ed on the Rhine. The Germans were ſo weak, ſo ill 
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fingle victory, and been thankful for it. But the number, it ſeems, has 
made us ſo nice, that we had rather not have them, if they are not juſt to 
our minds; it they are not of as much contequence as Blenheim, or as cheap 
as Ramillies or Oudenard, I would be glad to Know, if ever any one 
French writer treated the battle of Landen with that contempt, that theſe 
gentlemen do that of Taniers; or thought the fighting it a crime in a gene- 
ral, becauſe it was dear bought, and had little other confequence than the 
gaining what Arlus calls unprofitable honour, On the contrary, never 
victory was io much magnified, the tongues and pens of that nation were for 
many years full of nothing elſe ; and yet thoſe, who were at that battle, will 
tell you, that the French did not only loſe as many as the contederates, but 


* * * . * 
double or treble their number; and the allies recovered that defeat ſo ſoon, 


that in ſix weeks time they had a better army than before the battle; and all 
the uſe the French made of their victory was to take Charleroy, though the 
battle was fought in June; a conqueit one may eaſily ſuppoſe they might 
have made without the puichaſe of ſo dear a victory, as they made thoſe of 
Mons andi Namur, places of much more importance. Now let us ſee whether 
the victory of Lauieis be on any account inferior to that of Landen. "That 
it exceeded it in honour, Arlus himſelt allows; tor he grants, That in all 
the wars of immemorial time, there never was a battle fought where mortal 
men gained ſuch immortal honour,” And, whether he will allow it or not, 
it is as certain, that it was more valuable alſo m its conſequence, and the ad- 
vantage the common cauſe reaped trom it; tor Mons was evidently a greater 
conqueſt in itſelf, and of more uic to us, when Brabant had no other cover, 
than Charleroy could be to them. Beſides Charleroy might have been had 
without Landen; but Mons could not have been had without Tanicrs; and, 
though that battle was not fought till the laſt of Auguſt, Mons had not been 
the only fruits of it, it the weather would have permitted the allies to keep 
the field longer; and the ſucceſs of the ſiege, was a plain diſcovery, that the 
loſs of the enemy was not only as great as that of the allies, but much 
greater. Why elſe ſhould they venture a battle to prevent the fiege ; and 
yet did not move a ſtep to diſturb it, when it was formed? Is not this a 
confeſſion, that they, who thought themfelves a match for our army betore 
the battle, did not think ſo after it, though ſo many troops were employed 
and weakened in the ſiege? Did they not ſpend the time the allies were 
making the hege in throwing up lines, and drawing all the troops together, 
that poſſibly they could? And was not the duke of Berwick ſent for poſt 
from Dauphine, to join with marſhal Boufflers in the command of them ? 
What, I would fain know, was all this fon? Why ſuch ftrong lines, fo vait an 
army, ſo many generals, 19 much concein in the middle of October, when 
the ways were impaſſable, and the confederate army was entirely ruined by 
their victory ? If their loſs was ſo unequal, as Arlus thinks it was, the 
French might have done what they would; they might not only have lain 
{till in great tranquillity, without any apprehenſion ot being diſturbed by the 
allies, but might have advanced to them, given them battle, and not only 
ſaved Mons, but ruined their army, if they were to much ſuperior to them, 
as their writers would make the world believe. But, if we will allow the 
French to be better judges of theſe matters than our paper-politicians, the 
difference, that was made by the battle between the two armies, was to their 
diſadvantage entirely ; and the impreſſion, which the loſs of that battle gave 
them, made them think themſelves never tate ; as if neither weather, nor in- 
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furniſhed, and ſo ill paid, that it was not eaſy for the cou 
of Vienna to prevail on the elector of Brunſwick to und n 


ertake 
the command of the army there, yet he came at laſt; ,,, 
upon his coming, the French, who had paſſed the Rhine“ 


thought it the ſafeſt for them to repaſs that river, and kee 
4 3 i 0 
within their lines. The elector ſent count Merci with“ 
conſiderable body of troops to paſs the Rhine, and break 
into Franche Comte; but, a detached body of the Frey 
under the command of count de Borgh, lying in the 
way, there followed a very ſharp engagement on the 26 0 
Auguſt N.S, Two thouſand men were reckoned to be kalte 
on each fide; but, though the loſs of men was thoyph, 
equal, yet the defign miſcarried, and the Germans x... 
obliged to pats the Rhine, and retire to Friburg. The Ger. 
mans having patled through the territories of Baſil, in o- 
to make their intended irruption into the territories of France 
the French embaſſador in Swiſſerland expoltulated with th, 
diet of the cantons aſſembled at Baden, about the Violation 
of their neutrality, and even threatened thoſe of B.fil wi. 
the effects of his maſter's reſentments. But the Hey; 
body took ſuch effectual meaſures for the ſecurity of tat 
canton and of their frontiers, that. the French did not thi,k 
this a proper juncture to increaſe the number of their es. 
mies, and ſo contented themſelves with ſeizing upon the 
corn and revenues belonging to thoſe of Bafil and Altatia, 
The campaign in Piedmont and Dauphine fell alſo thi; 
year much ſhort of expectation. The duke of Savoy xr fufing 
to go into the field, by reaſon the Imperial court ſtarted 
ſome difficulties about Vigevano and other dependencics on 
the Rlilaneſe, which, by agreement, were made over to him, 
The court of Vienna inſiſted to have the controverſy adjulted 
by commiſlaries: but this was oppoſed by the duke of Savoy, 
who pretended there was no need of ſuch a dilatory negocia- 
tion to find out the literal ſenſe of the treaty concluded with 
him by the emperor ; and made preſſing inſtances with the 
queen of Great Britain and the ſtates-general, who ftond 
guarantees of that treaty for the punctual performance of 
it. The maritime powers confidering with what firmaels the 
duke had adhered to the grand alliance, eſpouſed his inter 
with warmth. But the emperor inſiſting on a reference tg 
commillaries, the duke perfilted in his reſolution not to go 
into the field, and left the command of the army to vec 
marſhal Thaun, who on the 7th of Auguſt, went from Turin 
to Suza, and made the neceilary diſpoſitions to march over 
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trenchmente, nor numbers, could effectually ſtop the progreſs of this “. 
torious army; though weakened by three ſieges and a battle equal to t! 
more. "They ſhewed planly by all their motions, they thought nothing en- 
pothble to ſuch an army, that could beat an hundred thoutand wen, 
beſt troops of France, through 1uch entrenchments, or, in the languay 
the learned Arlus, through tuch unequal fortreſſes.“ Dr. Hare, atiers 
p. 36, obterves, * That without this battle, the reſt of that campaign 1 
have been ſpent without action, and perhaps this laſt [of 1710] alto, 
we could not have carried our arms into the Artois, while Brabant 
much expoſed, as it was before the taking of Mons, which wonid cg 
quently have thruſt the work of. this year one campaign at leaſt backworcs, 
But, it the nccetlity, the glory, and advantage of this victory canhot keep at 
theſe examiners, you may be well afſured it will bear examination. 1 
heard a good deal of it, and, by all I can find, there never was a battle.“ 
which there was a more unanimous concurrence of all parties, tha! 
was here, And the delay that happened, was not only to wait for « ': 
troops, but for bread, which men, who had been continually marching : 
ſeven days together, were not very fit to fight without, Beſides, the (11 
they ſtayed tor were not a tew ; and there was a great number of oficers 1 
them. And it is moſt ridiculous to fancy troops were not worth {laying 
becauſe they did not engage. At that rate all corps de reſerve are vet y ! 
iſh ard unneceflary things. Might there not have been occfion tor tri 
becauic there was not? Or is it no encouragement to men, that do egg 
to know there are others ready to ſuſtain them upon occalion ? Put it 1s ctw 
leſs to argue with the zcal or affected ignorance of thete men. It is no ges 
compliment to our generals to ſuppoſe they underttand their buſincts ; 1% 
we ought always to preſume they concert their matters well, unlcls 
arc ſure of the contrary ; which we may ealily believe, neither thete e 
nor their maſters, are in the calc before us, tince they were neither a 
conſultations of the generals themicives, nor pretend to any corretponte! 
with thoſe that were. And theretore to inhnvite, that they did not cont 
things ſo maturely as they ſhould have done, is extreme unpudenice, 1 
uncqual fortreſſes indeed, which the enemy had thrown up, Were, 1 8 
heard, more and greater than they were thought to be. Our genera's kf 
they were entrenching, but neither believed ſo much work could have es 
done in ſo little time, nor that the fears of the enemy could make them ti 
ſo much was neceſſary. But this ſerved only to make the victory note 
ous. And, notwithitanding all their fortretles, had the orders, which to pies 
vent all miſtakes, were given in writing, been rightly executed, the pie“ 
it had been much cheaper than it was. But there is no need of ents 
farther into the particulars of this battle, to ſhew the tolly and malice 0: 5 
moſt profligate libeller, and the reſt of his companions,” b: 
| Mons, a very large, fine, ftrong, and rich city, of the Low-Covnt'® 
the marquiſate of the earldom of Hainault, in the county of Mons, ch 
per Hainault. It was taken in 1691, but ſurrendered to the Spaniarcs of 6 
peace of Rytwick, 1697, It ſtands on the river Troville, neat Haiſne, (te 
ty-ſeven miles ſouth-weſt from Bruſſels, thirty-three north-eatt of Camo) 
thirty-ſeven weſt of Namur, thirty-nine ſouth of Ghent, forty-eight 499 
ſouth of Antwerp, forty-eight almoſt eaſt of Arras, ſixty- five almoſt webe 
Liege, one hundred and twenty north of Paris, and one hundred and 54" 
eight almoſt ſouth of Aniſter dam. 
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Mount Cenis. On the other hand, the duke of Berwick, who 
commanded the French army in Dauphine, had, by this 
time, cauſed ſtrong intrenchments to be caſt vp to cover 
Briançon, the place moſt threatened by the confederates, 
,nd to defend ſome other important poſts. So all that count 
Thaun was able to do, was only to oblige the French to 
,bandon their lines at St. Maurice, drive them from thoſe 
t Feſſons, defeat a tmall body at Conſtens, and make him- 
ſelf maſter of the inconſiderable town and caſtle of Anneci ; 
after which, for want of proviſions, he was forced to repaſs 
the Alps, and march into Piedmont towards the end of Sep- 
tember. The glory which the duke of Berwick gained in 
thus diappointing the deſigns of the allies, was the greater, 
as part of his troops were at that very time employed in ſup— 
preſſing, in the Vivarez, an inſurrection of the Camiſars, and 
other malcontents, who on the 19th of Avugull, N. S. main— 
tained a ſharp encounter with the French king's troops. 
zut on the 23d of the ſame month, they were entirely de- 
ſeated within ſome leagues of Vernoux, and about fifty of 
them taken priſoners, with their chief leader Abraham, who 
was broke alive upon the wheel; and twenty-three others 
hanged at ſeveral] places, fix or ſeven ſent to the gallics, and 
the reſt committed to priſon. 

The moſt important thing relating to Italy this year, was, 
that the pope delayed acknowledging king Charles, by ſeve— 
; MW cl pretended dithculties ; his deſign being to {tay and ſee 
the iſſue of the campaign; but when he was threatened to- 
wards the end of it, that, if it was not done, the Imperial 
army ſhould come and take up their winter-quarters in the 
1. ecclefiaſtical ſtate, he ſubmitted, and acknowledged him. 
dhe ſent allo his nephew Albano, firſt to Vienna, and then to 
poland; he furniſhed him with a magnificent retineu, and 
ſcemed to hope, that, by the ſervices he ſhould do to the pa- 
bal intereſts there, he ſhould be preſſed to make him a car- 
de Ginal, notwithſtanding the bull againſt Nepotiſm. 


d The Spaniſh and Portugucle armies having taken the field 
of towards the end of April, they ſoon came to an engagement; 
ne for, on the 7th of May, N. S. being both incamped on the 
t Cara, and the Spamards making a motion, with a delign 


to either to forage the adjacent country, or to inſult the conte- 
go Lderates; the Portugueſe general, contrary to the earl of 
Galway's opinion, paſſed the river with all their horſe, moſt 
rin WF of the foot, and ſome ficld-pieces, which they fired with 
good execution on the enemy. The marſhal de Bay, who 
commanded the Spaniards, charged. the Portugueſe hole of 
we right wing, who immediately wheeled about, and fled, 
without firing a ſhot, which gave the Spaniards an oppor— 
Etunitv of ſeizing the Portugueſe cannon. In order to 1C- 
cover theſe, and to favour the retreat of the body ot foot, 
which had repulſed the enemy three times with great firm— 
veſs and refolution, the earl of Galway brought up himſelt 
rarce's brigade, conſiſting of two Britith battalions of Bar- 
„more and Stanwix, and one of the Spaniards lately raiſed. 
Ut theſe troops not being ſuſtained by the Portugueſe horſe 
of the left, who fled like thoſe of the right, they were inter— 
cepted, and obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war, and with 
tem major general Sankey, the carl of Barrymore, brigadier 
Pearce, and the conde de ſan Juan, a Portugueſe general. 
* The reſt of the Britiſh foot, under the command of the mar— 
aus de Montandre, performed wonders, and, with the Por- 
; 0 Wivoveſe infantry, made an orderly retreat, with the Joſs of 
as about an hundred and fiſty men; ſo that, except the prifon— 
eis, and other marks of honour, the Spaniards had no rea- 
Jon to boaſt of their victory. The earl of Galway, who had 
gen borſe ſhot under him, very narrowly eſcaped being taken : 
„bor having found means to get away from: the enemy with 
+ £3jor Bladen his ſecretary, and a few other officers, he rid 
Hout four or five miles, and at laſt reached the confederate 
my, which that night came to Aronches, and the next day 
camped at Elvas. The marquis de Bay, having refreſhed 
es troops, advanced towards the confederates ; but the carl 
"BW! Galway took ſuch advantageous poſts along the Guadiana, 
Mat the Spaniards durſt not attempt, either to paſs that river, 
er befiege Olivenza, into which place the Britiſh general 
pound means to introduce ſupplies of proviſions; and, the 
ats coming on, both armies went into quarters of refrcth- 
Dent; nor did any thing worth notice happen on that fide in 
ac autumn campaign. For the Spaniards apprehending, 
Jar our fleet might have a deſign upon ſome part of their 
Puthern coaſt, were forced to draw their troops from the 
FOMtiers of Portugal to defend their own coaſt, though they 
dad no diſturbance given them on that ſide. 
de caſtle of Alicant had now been blocked up ever ſince 
Ne month of December 1708. The garriſon, conſiſting only 
1 Hothan!'s and Syburg's regiments (which were not above 
alf complete, when left there two years before) held out 
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with great reſolution all the winter, notwithſtanding the ſe— 
verity of the weather, the ſcarcity of proviſions, and the diſ- 
turbance they met with from the enemy's bombs. The 
Spaniards, finding all other means ineffectual to reduce that 
important fortrels, reſolved at laſt to blow up the rock, on 
which the caſtle ſtands, by a great mine ; the ſeveral chambers 
whereof being prepared, with incredible labour and Induſtry, 
the chevalier d' Asfeldt cauſed fifteen hundred barrels of 
powder to be lodged in them, ſummoned colonel Syburg the 
governor to ſurrender ; and, the better to determine him to 
it, gave him leave to ſend out two of his officers to ſee the 
condition of the mine. This was readily accepted. Asfeldt 
went hunlſelt with the officers to the mine, and told them he 
could not bear to let ſo many brave men. periſh under the 
ruins oi a place they had fo gallantly defended, and pave 
them twenty-four hours to confider it. But the governor be— 
ing immoveable in his reſolution, the mine was ordered the 
next day to be fired, which the centinels, poſted on the fide 
of the hill to give notice of it, perceiving, they made the 
appointed ſignal. Upon which the governor, with fever] 
ollicers, walked to the parade, and ordered the guard to r0- 
tire; which was no ſooner done, but the mine was blown un, 
and with little or no noiſe made an opening in the rock on the 
very parade, of ſome yards in length, and about three feet 
wide, into which the governor, heutenant colonel Thorni— 
crott, major Vignoles, and other officers fell, and the open- 
ig inſtantly cloſing upon them, they all periſhed, though 
their bodies were not entirely ſunk in. Notwithſtanding this 
accident, heutenant colonel d' Albon of Syburg's regiment, 
being the ſurviving commander, reſolved to hold out as lon 

as he had any proviſions ; and, to make theſe laſt the longer, 
he reduced his men to halt allowance. By this time King 
Charles being informed, that the garriſon was reduced to 
great extremities, a Council of war was held at Barcelona, to 


_ conſider of the moſt proper means to relieve that place, the 


reſult whercof was, that lieutenant general Stanhope thould 
embark for Port Mahon, to conter with fir George Byng on 
that ſubject. The general, being returned the 12th of 
March, N. S. to Barcelona, embarked again, on the 18th, 
on board fir Edward Whitaker, who was arrived there with 
three thouſand five hundred men from Naples. Theſe troops 
were ordered upon this expedition; and then, failing tor 
Port Mahon, they took there on board four hundred mcn 
more; and, on the 11th of April, ſailed tor Alicant, Bur, 
a ſtrong eafteily wind forcing them to anchor in the bay of 
Denia, the enemy luſpected their defign, and made the ne— 
ceſſary preparations to prevent its execution. On the 15th 
the fleet artived in fight of Alicant; but the weather conti- 
nuing lo teinpeſtuous, that the ſhips could not come near the 
ſhore; and behdes, don Pedro de Ronquillo had by that 
time atlembled teven thoutand men, caſt up intrenchments, 
and erected batteries, to oppole the landing of the confede- 
rate troops, Tlowever, ſome men of war were ordered to 
get as near the ſhore as pollible, and fire upon the enemy's 
intrenchments, which they did with ſome execution, but 
were much annoyed by the enemy's batteries. The general 
and admirals, ſceing the impoſſibility of relieving the caſtle, 
reſolved, in a council of war, to endeavour to ſave ſo brave 
a garriſon from being made priſoners of war; and accord- 
ingly general Stanhope ſent a boat on ſhore with a flag of 
truce, and an officer, with a letter for don Pedro de Ron— 
quillo, offering to ſurrender the callle of Alicant upon ho- 
nourable terms. This propoſal being accepted, ſeveral ar- 
ticles were demanded, and moſt of them granted. Purſu- 
ant to the capitulation, the garriſon marched out, on the 
18th of April, with two picces of cannon, and all other 
marks of honour, embarked on board the fleet, and were 
landed in Minorca to refreſh themiclves. 

General Stanhope having lai a defign to ſurprize Cadiz, 
either by means of a lecret correlpondence he had in the 
place, or merely upon the encouragement of the weakneſs of 
the garrifon, concerted meaſures tor that purpoſe with fir 
George Byng, on board whoſe ſquadron he embarked at 
Port Mahon with two regiments of foot; and, about the 
middle of Auguſt, ſailed for Gibraltar. Here he expected 
to be joined by the forces, which, bout the ſame time, em— 
barked at Portſmouth on board a ſquagdron, commanded by 
rear-admiral Baker, conſiſting of one baits!ton of Scots guards, 
the regiments of foot of the lord Tyrowley, brigadier Whet- 
ham, colonel Gore, colonel Boles, colenel Capel, colonel 
Munden, colonel Dormer, and the car! of Rochtord's dra- 

oons. But this ſquadron being long detained on the coat 
of England by contrary winds, to that they did not make 
the coaſt of Portugal till the beginning of October, the Spa- 
niards, in the mean time, being apprehenſive of general 
Stanhope's deſign, made detachments from Eſtremadura for 
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the ſecurity of the coaſt of Andaluſia; and the ſeaſon being 
too far advanced to undertake any thing on that fide, that 
general returned to Port Mahon, thence to Barcelona, and 
not long after ſailed for Italy, from whence he came over to 
England by the way of Germany and Holland. On the other 
hand, rear-admiral Baker having, on the 1oth of October, 
ſent a man of war to Liſbon for orders, lord Galway gave 
him directions to ſail directly for Barcelona with the forces 
he had on board. The court of Portugal (who expected 
that theſe troops would have ſtaid in that kingdom) having 
expoſtulated with lord Galway about their being ſent to 
Catalonia, he took that opportunity to complain of the ill 
proviſion that was made for the ubſiſtence and accommoda- 
tion of the Britiſh regiments in Portugal; and ſaid, that ne- 
vertheleſs, her Britannic majeſty would take care torecruit theſe 
forces, and, if the court of Portugal would be as diligent in 
raiſing the men for fix regimentsof dragoons inthe pay of Great 
Britain (which levies were at laſt reſolved upon) the Portu- 
gueſe army would then be in a condition to act offenſively. 
He added, that the forces on board rear-admiral Baker would 
be of far greater ſervice in Catalonia, even with reſpect to 
Portugal itſelf, by giving a ſtrong diverſion to the enemy; 
which argument had certainly great weight in it; for the 
Portugueſe were ſenfible, that general Stanhope's bare com- 
ing to Gibraltar with two regiments, had occaſioned the 
weakening of the Spaniſh forces in Eſtremadura, and diſabled 
them from undertaking any thing on that fide, in the autumn 
campaign. 

The rejoicings made at the court of Madrid, upon the eaſy 
and inconſiderable victory gained by the marquis de Bay in 
Eſtremadura, and on the birth of a ſecond ſon to king Philip, 
were ſoon damped, both by the death of that young prince, 
and their misfortuncs on the frontiers of Catalonia. For ge- 
neral Starember, after he received the reinforcements from 
Italy having paſſed the Segra without oppoſition, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Balaguer, and took nine hundred men priſon— 
ers; the marſhal de Bezons having refuſed to ſecond the 
conde d' Aguilar, who was for attacking the allies. Upon no- 
tice of theie tranſactions, king Philip thought it neceflary to 
leave Madrid, and go to the army. When he came there, 
Bezons jultified himſelf, by producing the French king's or- 
ders for avoiding all engagements. King Philip ſeemed much 
mortified at this, and not thinking it adviſeable to attempt the 
attacking of Staremberg, in his advantageous poſt near Bala- 
guer, returned to Madrid, where cardinal Portocarrero died 
lome days before, to the great regret of that prince, and his 
partizans. Not long after, Staremberg, having put a ftrong 
garrifon into Balaguer, and ſo both armies went into winter 
quarters. 

This ſummer brought a cataſtrophe on the affairs of the 
king of Sweden. He reſolved to invade Muſcovy, and en- 
gaged himielt fo far in the Ukrain, that there was no poſſibi— 
lity of his retreating, or of having reinforcements brought to 
him.. He engaged a great body of Coflacks to join him, 
who were ealily drawn to revolt from the czar. He met 
with great misfortunes in the end of the former year ; but 
nothing could divert him from his defigns againſt Mulcovy. 
He patled the Nieper, and beſieged Pultoway. The czar 
marched to raiſe the ſiege, with an army much ſuperior to the 
Swedes ; but the king of Sweden reſolved to venture on a bat- 
tle, in which he received ſuch a total defeat, that he loſt his 
camp, his artillery, and baggage. A great part of his army 
got off, but being cloſely purſued by the Muſcovites, and 
having neither bread nor ammunition, they were all made 
priſoners of war. The King himſelf, with a ftmall number 
about him, paſſed the Neiper, and got into the "Turkiſh do- 
minions, and ſettled at Bender, a town in Moldavia, Upon 


® Burnet ſays, this ſudden, and, as it ſeemed, total reverſe of all the de- 
ſigns of the king of Sweden, who had been for many years the terror of all 
his neighbours, made me write to Dr. Robinſon, who had lived above thirty 
vears in that court, and is now biſhop of Briſtol, for a particular character 
of that king. 

I ſhall ſet it down in his own words: 

He is now in the twenty-cighth vear of his age, tall and flender, ſtoops a 
little, and in his walking diſcovers, though in no great degree, the effect of 
breaking his thigh-bone about eight years ago: He 1s of a very vigorous and 
healthy conſtitution, takes a pleaſnre in enduring the greateſt fatigues, and is 
little curious about his repote : Hts chief and almoſt only exercite has been 
riding, in which he has been extremely exceſſive. He uſually eats with a 
good appetite, efpecially in the morning, which is the beſt of his three meals : 
tHe never drinks any thing but ſmall beer, and is not much concerned whe- 
ther it be good or bad: He ſpeaks little, is very thoughtful, and is obſerved 
to mind nothing fo much as his own affairs, laying his deſigns, and con- 
triving the ways of acting, without communicating them to any, till they are 
to be put in execution : He holds few or no councils of war; and though in 
civil affairs his miniſters have leave to explain their thoughts, and are heard 
very patiently ; yet he relies more on his own judgment than on theirs, and 
frequently falls on ſuch methods, as are fartheſt from their thoughts: ſo that 
both his miniſters and generals have had hitherto the glory of obedience, with- 
out eicher the praiſe or blame of having adviſed prudently or otherwiſe, The 
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this great reverſe of his affairs, king Auguſtus preterg,, reat ſuce 
that the refignation of the crown of Poland was extorte( f, att, '2 7 
him by force, and that it was not in his power to reſign the wined par 
crown, by which he was tied to the republic of Poland wit, outs 
out their conſent, He marched therefore into Poland, 20 Nothin! 
Staniflaus was not able to make any reſiſtance, but contiqy,, po fleet; 
under the protection of the Swedes, waiting for another wy ceſsful, th 
verſe of fortune. A project was formed to engage the king, ie end o 
of Denmark and Pruſſia, with king Auguſtus and the 8 of the flee 
to attack the Swedes in ſo many different places, that the e. Hoan. It x 
travagant humour of their king was like now to draw a heut eilig ©? 
ſtorm upon them, if England and the ſtates-general, un. cet ot it! 
the court of Vienna, had not cruſhed all this, and entered tie firft, t 
into a guarranty, for preſerving the peace of the empire, an Ccolge 

by conſequence of the Swediſh dominions in Germany, men. 
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Dantzick was at this time ſeverely viſited with a jlaoys 
which ſwept away almoſt one half of its inhabitants, thous) 
few of the better fort died of the infection. This put the; 
neighbours under great apprehenfions, who feared the ſptead. 
ing of the contagion ; but it went no further *. 

The king of Denmark ſpent a great part of this ſum:ner i 
a very expenſive courſe of travelling through the courts 9 
Germany and Italy; and it was believed, that he intended tg 
go to Rome, where great preparations were making for g. 
ing him a ſplendid reception; for it was given out, that h. 
intended to change his religion. But whether theſe repor 
were altogether groundleſs, or whether, being ſo common! 
believed, was like to produce ſome diſorders in his own king. 
dom, is not certainly known; but thus much is certain, ther 
be ſtopped at Florence, and went no farther, but returned 
home, and, upon the king of Sweden's misfortunes, cnterc 
into meaſures to attack Sweden with king Auguſtus, who hal 
called a diet in Poland, in which he was acknowledged ther 
king, and all things were ſettled there according to his wiſhes, 
The king of Denmark, upon his return home, ſent an army 
over the Sound to Schonen, about the middle of November, 


. . . France 

having firſt publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein he ſet forth : 

| 8 ; 6 wal he meant! 

his reaſons for declaring war againſt Sweden. Finding lr 
; ' 1 

no reſiſtance at his landing at Helſingburg, he fixe Neeb 8 15 

there his head quarters; but, the cold ſeaſon not permitting Aren 


him to undertake the ſiege of Landſcroon, he diſpoſed his 
troops into winter quarters, and on the 4th of December, 
N. S. returned to Copenhagen. Some time after, the Dane 
having taken the field, made ſome progreis in Schonen; bu 
the regency of Stockholm having, by this time, ſent a good 
body of troops into that province, the Swedes oblige ta 
enemy to retire under the cannon of Helfingburg ; where, on 
the 10th of March, N. S. 1709-19, they attacked them wa 
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totally defeated ; and, not being able to maintain themtehs 33 IJ 
at Helfingburg, abandoned that city on the night, beta b. 3 
the 15th and 16th of that month, went on board their 1115, ore at large 
and failed for Elfinore, leaving behind them their horſes, bas e 
ſome proviſion and baggage, which they had not either vn 1 


or conveniencies to carry off. 
The Swediſh army, that was in Poland, having get n 
Pomerania, the French ſtudied to engage them to tan 190 
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Saxony, to embroil the affairs of Germany, and, by that met dee e 
oblige the neighbouring princes to recal the troops that VS: f. 
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in her Britannic majeſty's ſervice, and that of the other als 
in Flanders. But the queen and the ſtates- general interpoitd 
effectually in this matter; and the Swedes were ſo ſenſibe, 
how much they might need their protection, that they. 
quieſced in the propoſitions that were made to them ; 0 


0 = . * eat ter 
which means the peace of the northern parts of the emp"... OY 
was ſecured, A peace was likewiſe made up between US #1. bur e 
grand ſignior and the czar. The war in Hungary ſtill seg act troy 
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reaſon of his reſervedneſs in conſulting others may be thus accounted e 
he came, at the age of fifteen, to ſucceed in an abtolute monarchy, au 
the forward zeal of the ſtates of the kingdom, was in a few months decke 
to be of age: There were thoſe about him, that magnified his underitans 
as much as his authority, and infinuated, that he neither needed advice, 
could ſubmit his affairs to the deliberation of others, without ſome umn? 
tion of his own ſupreme power, Theſe impreſſions had not all ther ce 
till after the war was begun, in courſe of which he ſurmounted 0 many 
poſſibilities (as thoſe about him thought them) that he came to hand (ny 
lue for their judgments, and more for his own, and at laſt to think mou 
impoſſible. So it may be truly ſaid, that, under God, as well all 85 80% 
ous ſucceſſes, as the late fatal reverſe of them, have been owing folely 00 p 
own conduct, As to his piety, it cannot be faid, but that the ourware 4 
pearances have highly recommended it, only it is not very enty o dan 
for the exceſs of his revenge againſt king Auguſtus, and ſome other inte 
but he is not ſuſpected of any bodily indulgences. It is moſt certam 


long wiſhed well to the allies, and not at all to France, which he 1 7 Ts 

* to ſerve by any ſteps he hawamade. We hear the Turks vie AP les a grea «4 0 
but time muſt ſhew what uſe they will make of him, and hon he YI Md money on 
back into his own kingdom. If this misfortune does not quite Fun "I , = 


may temper his fire, and then he may become one of the greatelt pc. 
the age, 
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. The court of Vienna publiſhed ample relations of the 
* ſucceſſes they had there; but theſe were ſaid to be given 
it, to make the malcontents ſeem an inconſiderable and 
ined party. There were ſecret negociations ſtill on foot, but 
without Heck: 

Nothing of importance paſſed at ſea, The French ſent out 
fleet; and our convoys were ſo well ordered, and ſo ſuc- 
gb ful, that the merchants made no complaints. Towards 
ne end of the year, the earl of Pembroke, finding the care 
of the fleet a load too heavy for him to bear, defired to lay it 
donn. It was offered to the earl of Oxford; but though he was 
willing to ſet ve at the head of a commiſſion, he refuſcd to ac- 
cept of it ſiogly; ſo it was put in commiſſion, in which he was 
the firft, the other commiſſioners being fir John Leake, fir 
Gorge Byng⸗ Mr. George Dodington, and Mr. Paul Me. 
gen, The queen gave the earl of Pembroke a penfion of 
tree thouſand pounds a years payable out of the revenue of 
the poſt-uthce, in conſideration ot his eminent ſcrvices®, 

As ſoon as the campaign in the Netherlands was ended, the 
French court thought fit to make new advances towards a ne- 
ociation of peace. In order to which, ſignior Foſcarini, the 
Venetian embaſſador, who, ab ut this time, came to Holland, 
Wok a turn incognito to Auiſterdam, to found the Burgo- 
maſters of hat City. On che other hand, Monſicur Petkum, 
reſident of the duke of Holſtein, at the Hogue, who had 
deen ſecretly employed the laſt winter in theney, vc/ations there, 
kept vp a correfpondence by letters with Monfieur de T. rey, 
ko try, if an expeaient could be found out for the 5th arti- 
Liz in the preliminaries, the difficulty in that article being the 
only point, for which the conferences, in appearance at leaſt, 
ucte broke off. The point they offered to ſatisfy the allies 
bn, was, that the French king ſhould not directly nor indi- 
gectly aſſiſt his grandſon King Philip; and, with regard to the 
expedient propoled to ſecure this point, all went upon the 
ume foot with that which Petkun had propoled, as from 
dimſelf, the day before Rouillè left the Hague. That three 
Pons ſhould be put into the nands of the allies, to be reſtored 
kt France, when the affairs of Spain, &c. ſhould be decided. 
The meaning of which ſeemed to be no other, than that France 
as willing to loſe three more towns, in caſe king Philip ihould 
deep Spain and the Welt-Indies. The places therefore ought 
bo have borne ſome equality to that, for Which they were to 
de given in pawn ; but the anfwers, which the French made 
o every propoſition, ſhewed they meant nothing but to amule 
nd diſtract the allies. The firſt demand made by the allies 
of the places in Spain, then in hands of the French king; 
ſor the delivering up of theſe might have been a good ſtep to 


Matthew Aylmer, eſq. was appointed admiral, and commander in chief 
df her majeſty's navy; the lord Durtley, vice admiral ; and Charles Wager, 
Bly. rear admiral of the red; fir John Jennings, admiral, and tir Edward 
@ taker, vice admiral of the white; ur John Norris, admiral ; and John 
Piber, eiq. vice admiral of the blue. 
* Dr, Hire, in his fourth letter to a tory member, ſets forth this affair 
Wore at large: This, ſays he, was the natme of the expedient in agitation; 
d nothing can ſhew better the readineſs of the allies to put an end to the 
Far, and the inſincerity of France, than what paſſed between them on this ſub- 
Ft... The towns to be given up tor this parpoſe muſt have been either in 
pan, or on the borders of it, or on the fide of Alſace, or in Flanders. 
$ tatever could have been done of this kind, was but a poor expedient for 
N article of fo much conſequence ; and, had the king of France been in 
mei, one cannot think he would have made any difticulty to give the allies 
they were willing to accept. But, as he meant notlung lets than what 
vas 10 forward to promite, there was no ſccurity of this fort the allies 
$ould alk, which he did not think too much to graut. 
As for towns in Spain, which was the beſt ſecu. ity, and moſ to the purpoſe, 
pat expedient had been propoſed during the conſerences at the Hague, and 
by the French miniſters refuſed : And to prevent the allies from perſiſt» 
gm this demand, the kind ſoon after put it out of his power to comply 
11; otherwiſe his people, as blind as they are, could not have had any 
ſeat opinion of his ſincerity iu the detires he expreſſed tor peace, white he 
Hed 2 condition, that was fo natural for the allies to aſk ; and not only 
ale, but eaty for him to grant; and which the ſafety and intereſt of France, 
b Oltinet from Spain, were no way concerned in. That the negociations 
efore might not continue to reſt upon this point, he took care immediate- 
|) taat there ſhould be no room left for the allies to inſiſt on this demand; 
to that end withdrew his troops out of all the Spaniſh tortreſſes, as he 
alte: wards out of the kingdom, upon pretence indeed of evacuating S pain, 
coding to the preliminary articles. But that was only a pretence ; for he 
Pt them there all the ſuminer, to be at hand to aſſiſt the duke of Anjou, in 
de bis army ſhould be attacked, or an invaſion ſhould be made into Arra- 
u; though otherwiſe the general, that commanded them, had orders not 
euture a battle, but to be on the defenſive z as appeared upon the duke 
Amou's coming to his ariny upon the ſurprize of Balaguer by the allies, 
dd expoſtulating with marſhal Bezons for not joining upon that vcca» 
en the Spaniſh army ; for which he juſtified himſelt by producing the 
"8s orders. By this middle way, the king thought he could cleceive the 
&, without abandoning the Spaniards ; and, in the mean time, the duke of 
ou, according to the direction of French councils, mude his utmoſt efforts 
but Spain into a condition to defend itſelt, as if they were in earneſt to ex- 
no farther aſſiſtance from France - which had ſo good an effect on the 
Paniards, that they exerted themſelves, beyond what could be expected of 
M They compleated in a little time their old regiments, and raiſed be- 
ies a great many new ones; and the moſt vigorous meaſures were taken to 
bl —_ and erect magazines, as if they were to ſtad for the future, on 
umb. 50. 


the reduction of the whole. But this was flatly refuſed ; and» 
that the King of France might put it out of his power to treat 
about it, he ordered his troops to be drann out of all the 
ſtrong places in Spain, and ſoon after out of the kingdoms 
8 that he was thereby evacuating it, though the 

rench forces were kept ſtill in the neighbourhood. Thus a 
ſhew was made of leaving Spain to defend itſelf; and upon 
that king Philip prevailed on the Spaniards to make great et- 
forts, beyond what was ever expected of them. This was 
done by the French king to deceive both the allies and his 
own ſubjects, who were calling loudly for a peace; and it 
likewiſe caſed him of a great part of the charge, that Spain 
had put him to. Bur, while his troops were called out of that 
Kingdom, as many deſerted, by a viſtble connivance, as made 
up ſeveral battalions; and all the Walloon regiments, as being 
ſubjects of Spain, were ſent thither ; ſo that king Philip was 
not weakened by the recalling the French troops; nn by this 
means the places in Spain could not be any more demanded. 
'The next demand, as moſt imposant towards the reduction 
of Spain, was that Bayonne and Perpignan might be put into 
the hands of the allies, with Thionville on the fide of the em- 
pire. By the two former all con,mun:cation betwixt France 
and Spain would be cut off, and the allies would be enabled to 
lend torcs thither with leſs expence and trouble. Bur 1» was 
laid, theſe were the keys of France which the King could not 
part with; and therefore it ry ained to treat of towns on the 
trontier of the Netherlands, and even there thes excepicd 
Arras, Dowa\, and Cainbray ; ſo that all the ofl-rs Ppearcd i]- 
luſory, and the intercourſe by letters was fo! ſome time let falle. 
Atrer ſome tine Tory wrote to P: Kum ro eſite, fünce the 
point in_dilpurc chud not be adjuſted better, that pafles 
mint be granted tor tone nunitcrs from Ft.nce to come to 
Holland, and renew the conferences; or thai Petkum «x, ight 
be permitted to go to France, to tiy if his pietence could help 
to find out an expedient, tha! had hitherto been in vain en- 
deavoured by letters. The firfl the fates refuted, till they 
knew preciſely what they were to come for, finde, under the 
appearance of ſome good, the preſence of French in nifters in 
Holland gave th:in an opportunity td oa great deal of harm, 
by ſo ing feeds of jealouſy among the allies, poiloning the 
minds ot the people againſt thew governors, and retarding 
the great preparations for another campaign, Which can never 
be puſhed with the vigour they ſhould, while the prople are 
ainuſeca with the ſpecious appearances of an approaching 
peace: For ſo the French endeavoured to make it every 
where thought, when they meant nothing lefs. For theſe 
realons the ſtates retuled to give paſſes for any miniſters to 


their own bottom, though the king of France was far from intending they 
ſhould wont his athitauce, when tüicit affairs called for it. And that his Stan 
ſon might not want a general for his army, it was publicly talked at P lie, be- 
before Monticur-Rowlle's return, that, in cate ot a peace, the duke of Ber— 
wick bad deſited leave to refign his biton of aw4rthat of France, that be might 
go and command in Spain: Which thews us, non the dike of Anjou might 
have ofhcers as well as men from France, it he had any want of them, IF 
therefore the king of France withdrew his troops, it was not with a delign to 
leave his grandion to himſelf, but upon very different views: It was to mike 
the allics, and his own people believe he was fincere, and that he was willng 
to remove, as tar as he could, all the ditficulties in the way of peng; and yet, 
at the ſame tune, and by the lame action, increale_the ditheulties hie would 
ſeem to remove, by rendering by this means the moſt reatonable dernand of 
the allies impracticable: Beides that he really wanted thete troops ninnelt 
againſt another year, the danger he was thieatened with in Flanders obliging 
him to have a more numerous aimy on that tive. This was all be ineam by 
withdrawing his troops from Spain, ind therefore he did not do it, till he had 
put the duke of Anjou's attairs upon u pretty good toot, ant he vas lure there 
could be no immediate want of them, the campaign there being at an end. 


Ov» 


And, that this removal of his troops might be ot the lea prejudices poflible 
to his grandion, he contrived, tut as mne of his own troops [I id defert 
as would make ſeven or eight battalions ; wunc, to lupply the. pizce of the reſt 
as far as he could, he ſent Is grandion all the \Wailoon regimients rom Flun- 
ders; from whence they began their march tor Spain the beginning dt Feb- 
rnary following, which was as fooa as money, arms, and clothes could be pro» 
vided for them. And not content. with viving the duke of Anion this atfiſte 
ance, and ſupplying bun with great fiores of uunition, becaulc ne rated 
troops could not he much depended on, the kept many of the troops he withs 
drew in Rouſſillon upon the borders of Spain, to be ready to return, when 
his grandſon's affairs ſhould make it neceffary, And is not this very like the 
conduct of one, who means in earneft to abandon Spain, aid would reſtore it 
to the houſe of Auſtria, if he could? But poor man! he cannot do imporſi- 
bilities. It is a pretty way to facilitate the reduction of a kingdom, to make 
it as difficult as poſſible ; a great ſign of ſincerity to put things out of our 
power, which we cannot, without <i{covering our infincerity, keep in it; and 
mighty reaſonable to create impoſlibilities, and then complam of them, Who 
can lielp believing ſuch a man, when he teils you, he would with all his heart, 
to procure a peace, give up the Spaniſh monarchy, it he could, but that he 
really cannot; and that this is the only hindrance 5 Oc what pledge of his 
good will is there, one may not expect from him, as a cantion, that he will 
not, directly or indireftly, hinder your doing what he cannot pothbly himſelf 
do for you? To expect a valuable pledge from a man, to be returned to him 
when that is done, which he intends never thill be done, is a great jeſt, And 
therefore, ſince the French king has fo plainly diſcovered his intention, fou 
muſt not] wonder he makes ſuch difhculties in ſettling an expedient, as you 
could not expect in a man, who means one word oft what he lays, 
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come frome from France, till they knew more of their inten- 
tions. But, to ſhew their readineſs to heat ken to any rea- 
ſonable propoſal, they conſented, that Petkum ſhould go to 
France, which he did about the latter end of November. 

While theſe negociations were carrying on by letters with 
France, king Philip did not only take all the proper meaſures 
he could to maintain himſelf in the monarchy, which his 
grandfather was, in appearance, treating to give up, but pub- 
liſhed a notable manifeſto, wherein he proreſted againſt all 
that ſhould be tranſacted at the Hague in his prejudice, as 
void and null, and declared his reſolution to adhere to his 
faithful Spaniards, as long as there was a man of them that 
would ſtand by him; and was fo far from quitting Spain and 
the Indies to his competitor, that he would not conſent he 
ſhould have thoſe parts of the monarchy which he was then 

oſſeſſed of; and, in purſuance of this manifeſto, he named 
the duke of Alba and count Bergheyck for his plenipotentia- 
ries, with orders to notify it to the maritime powers ; which 
count Bergheyck did in a letter to the duke of Marlborough, 
dated from Mons, Aug. 21, with a copy of their inſtruc— 
tions ; and they ſent another, at the fame time, to the deputy 
of the ſtates; which were accordingly tranſmitted to their 
principals. But no anſwer was thought fit, either by Eng- 
land or Holland, to be returned to them, And to adm ple- 
nipotentiaries from him now, would undo all that had been 
hitherto agreed on; and, inſtead of ſeeking for an expedient 
for the 37th article of the preliminaries, the whole of them 
would have been deſtroyed, and the treaty muſt have been be- 
gun entirely anew. 

In count Bergheyck's letter there was alfo broad intima- 
tions, how grateful king Philip would be, if, by means of the 
duke of Marlborough's good offices, his jult and reatunable 
deſires might be complied with; and there was nothing he 
would not do to content England in general, or thai 111 ht 
be to his ſatisfaction in particular. Torcy was | k-wile laid 
to write very unneceſſarily, and with great oft-1oulineſs, two 
or three very civil letters to the duke, till he found his c:vi- 
lities were loſt upon him. Petkum, after a ſtay a: Paris of 
about ten days, and ſeveral fruirleſs interviews with the mn ir- 
quis de Torcy, returned to the Hague, on the 5th of De- 
cember, without having been able to make the leaſt prog cfs 
in the buſineſs he went upon, or bring'ng ſo much as the 
pretence of aa expedient a.ong with him; but, inſtead of 


The firſt and only good expedient, you fee, is made imptacticable, on 
purpoic, that it may uot be inſiſted on. The next beſt was to put into the 
hands of the allies fome French towns on the trontier of Spain, tuch as 
Bayonne and Perpignan, which would have enabled the allies ro tend forces 
to Spain with infinitely leſs expence and trouble, in a quarter of the time 
they can now; and, at the ſame time, have obliged the French pretty effec- 
tually to keep their promiſe not to aſſiſt the duke of Anjou, by cutting ff in 
a great meaſure the communication between France and Spain. This was 
an expedient, which the king could not ſay it was not in his power to comply 
with. But, when one has not a mind to do a thing, nothing is ſo eafſv as to 
find out a reaſon for not doing it. If this could not be faid to be in 1mpoſ- 
ſible expedient, it was eaſy to pretend, that it did not ſuit either with the ſafety 
or dignity of France to put the keys of his kingdom into the hands of the al- 
lies, fince he could not be iure what uſe they might make of them, or whey 
he ſhould get them again. And this was very right arguing for a man, who 
never intended that ſhould be done, which 1s made the condition on which 
the caution he depoſits ſhall be reſtored. If the King does not deſign Spain 
ſhould be quitted by his grandſon, it muſt be owned it would not be very ptu- 
dent in him to give the allies ſuch important places under the notion of cau- 
tionary towns, which muſt either defeat his deſign of ſupporting his grand- 
ton ; or, if that defign ſucceed, could never of right be demanded back of 
them; not but that a prince of his known abilities would, we may be fure, 
ſoon find a pretence to aſk for them, and that pretence he would juſtify, if not 
readily tubmitted to, he ſune way he has ſo many others no leis groundlefs, 
by force and arms, which with lum have always been the meaſures of right 
and wrong. But if he were {incere, if he really meant that Spain ſhould be 
reſtored, what inconvenience could there be in complying with this expedient ? 
What ill uſe coutd the athes make of it ? Could they, by the help of theſe 
towns, hurt France, before they had reduced Spain? Can it be imagined, 
that would not find them work enough ? Or is there any room to fear an in- 
valion from Spain afterward ? No, ture ; however fignificant Spain may be 
in French hands, it will not in haſte be very formidable out of them. They 
would have themfelves too much buſineſs in looking to themſelves, to 
think of diſturbing fo powerful a neighbour. And there would be a thou— 
ſand times more reaſon for them to be afraid of France, than for France 
to apprehend any thing from them. Nor can there be the leaſt pretence for 
a ſuſpicion, that the allies, if theſe towns were once in their hands, would 
never part with them, ſuppoſing the end aniwered for which they were in- 
truited with them; for, befides that ſuch a breach of faith is without exam- 

le on the ſide of the allies, they cannot, for the reaſons I gave you in my 
[a act a falſe part in this matter, if they would, eſpecially not on this fide 
of France; where, if the allies had ever ſo much juſtice on their fide, they 
could not long ſupport themſelves under the mighty diſadvantages with 
which they muſt make war on this frontier. But there is no need of ſaying 
more, to ſhew you how ridiculous it is to pretend any fear of the allies, if 
theſe towns ſhould be put into their hands. The ſupporting of Spain has coſt 
France too dear, not to know the low condition it is in; and that nothing 
could be greater madneſs in king Charles, or his allies, than not to fit down 
quietly in peace the minute that kingdom is reduced to his obedience, with- 
out ſeeking for new pretences to continue the war needleſ:ly. 

Nothing therefore can be thought to be the true reaſon, why the king of 
France rejected this expedient, but that he never intended the allies ſhould 
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that, he brought the ſenſe of the French court, in 3 
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drawn up by Torcy, and importing in ſubſtance, Pay * 
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would be impoſſible for the king of France to ee 2 
37th article of the preliminaries, even though his maieds Ling 
could reſolve to ſign it. That the other articles were Dro 4 rather, 
ſed by the allies fix months fince, in order to prevent * diſtrul 
ſuſpenſion of arms, the events of the campaign, which ms the Fr 
change the diſpoſitions towards peace: And that reatg, bat fore it 
ceaſing, becauſe the winter ſeaſon naturally produced a gef everv « 
ſat on of arms, without any agreement in writing, that theje, manne 
fore, without farther mention of the preliminaries, the tn profect 
winter months migh* be ſpent in treating and concluding , ges ob 
peace. That, though the form of the preliminaries were fag. be wril 
preſſod, yet the king ot France would preſerve the ſubſtance the cot 
and treat on the foundation of the conditions, to which he had | pire, et 
conſented, for the ſatisfaction of the emperor, England, ang that th 
Holland, and their allies, though he had declared, that thy that p! 
conditions ſhould be void, if they were not accepted during Marlbc 
the negociation at the Hague. That his majeſty was ready peng, 
to reſume the negociations on the ſame foot, and fend his meaſur 
plenipotentiaries to ſuch a place as ſhould be agreed on, h only te 
begin the conferences with thoſe of the allies, on the fut general 
day of January. And, if this propoſal were accepted, the WF j:cutio' 
fteur Petkum might forthwith return, for ſettling the paſſe, ker t 
and other formalities, for the place and manner of meeting?” Abo 
The ſtates-general, having conſidered both the anſwer ad king a 
the report of their deputies, came to the unanimous reſoly. palled, 
tion,“ That the fieur Petkum, who, at the d: fire, and, upon bs 1:00 
the repeated inſtances o! Franc», was permitted, with the con. er aba 
ſent and knowledge of the hgh allles, to go tor France, o that we 
ſec if any expedient could be found out, for removing the dif. WF Charles 
heuitics about the 37th article of the prehminaries, was, con- after M 
trary to all expectation, returned, not on without bringing Wi journey 
any luch expedient with him, but with an anſwer, in which WM no! for 
France entirely receded from the foundations agreed to with Wi came to 
common c:nlent, and with a propoſal to enter into a formal bos inft 
neg-ciation of pace, Without ſettling and adjuſting any th ng WW but the 
before and; a propoſal in all times judged dang-rous, and i be in a; 
contrary ro the declaration made on the part of France, That made fr 
all the preliminary articles ſhould remain firm, as they wer diltingu 
ter] d, only with ſuch alterations in the terms of the execu- judge ft 
ton, which the courſe of time had rendered neceſſary, ex-. fineſs w: 
cept only the 37th article.” That from this way of procced-Wi and to g 

juncture 
obt1in the end, for which it was aſked, as you will fee more plainly in what the con! 
tollows, On the lice of Altace nothing was propoſed, that I ktow of, vi Wl +, Fre; 
I luonville, a place of great conlequence to 1 cance, were they in any d. 1 
ger from the empire. But, conſidering the feeble low condition of that ener. eis agre 
vated cxhauſted body, one cannot but think the ſtrong places on that tide are 2gainlt | 
ot no other utc but to enable the French to invade the empire, and not to be. to make 


cute them againtt invaſions from it. And what thould be depolited 25 4 
pledge, would be to be reſtored long before the empire could be in a colds 
tion to make any ule of it, that would be either unzuſt in ittelf or troupss 
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lome to F. ance, Bur France never intending to fulfil the condition on wait Abou 
122 #$ * 1 1 0 1 - f oy * ' „ — * 1 > L, 2 4 rp rs . 
the town ſhould DC reſtored, ts propoſal Was Tee ted upon nc lame pre event, * 
tence as the former. e 
Nothing now was left, but to ſeek for an expedient in Flanders, u hich v | 53 


rrmans 
h bitatic 
or the dle 


what the French offered from the firſt, and all along preſſed, as if they wege 
very much in earneſt; But, had they been 1o, it is very hard to give 2 g00d 


reaton, why an expedient ſhould be looked for here, rather than in any other 


part. The allies, though they were ſenſible whatever could be given on 15 calamitie 
tide, was but a poor expedient at beſt; yet they were ſo fincerely c1ipolec 8 "Is #3 
put an end to the war, that they would not abſolutely reject it. Vater Bt were inc 
towns France could put into the hands of the allies on this tide, it they vc men, wo 
not ſuch, as he neareſt to thote, that are to be given up by the prelimmar$ piers, hu 
their tenure would be very precarious ; and it would be very diſticult to x* Init. 
them, when France had a mind to have them again. This you ny (© 8 Hh 
judge of by the impothibility the allies were under latt campaign to mak eggs and 
ſiege of Arras, white they left Doway behind them; and the difficult, 1 110 vpon wh 
gave them in the fiege of Aire. But it thele cautionary towns wee | brought 


of thoſe that lie neareſt, they could not be of io much importance to 09 
as thut they ſſiould not be willing to part with them to keep Spain, Ice * 

; A . . wb . . KA! .chate 
would only be making a little farther addition to the barrier of the Nette 
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lands; which would tecure them from France. But, as bad an equi! we EV. cre rep. 
as this was at the beſt, the French refuſed to make it as good as they cc orniſhed 
by excepting ſuch towns as eie of moſt conſequence, ſuch as Dow? Aue Th | 

and Cambray, which would lay them open to an mvation from the alles! + \relle 
which, if the allies were able to make, they knew their own deſigns Wo ro tho! 
give but too juſt a handle for; beſides, they were unwilling to part wit, u. Fccllaries, 


der the name of a caution, what they could not be willing to part Kun 10 


good and ail, fince they intended to forfeit the condition, and hot do tber 
ſelves, or rather not ſuffer that to be done, which would give them à Fig" , 
aſk for it again. F 

This being the deſign of France, all theſe negociations by letters cane 
nothing ; and one fide would never ofter what the other could accept, uy 
the allies would be content with the name of an expedient inſtead ot ® 
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thing, which they were before-hand ſure co: ld by no means anſwer tc 6 hs 
it was given for; which the allies were too wite to do.“ 7 Marie 

| en wn 


? Dr. Hare, in his * fourth Letter to a Tory Member,” p. 2, % 
that * this anſwer was ſhort even of their expectations, who hoped |: 
it; for this overthrew all the preliminaries at once, while the king 56 
ed to agree to all but one; and by promiſing to keep the ſubſtance 0! * 
while they deft oy the form, they effectualſy defeat all that had been d 
and recover to themſelves an entigg liberty to diſpute all points afrell 7 
to lay hold of all the occaſions, which that would give them, to crea ©, 
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ng, nothing could be expected, but that the enemy was not 
fncerely ditpoſed to agree to a ſafe peace ; and that little re- 
ud was to be had to the aſſurances of their good intentions, 
ſeeing the effects agreed ſo little with their profeſſions; but 
rather, that all was concerted and dſiegned to ſow, if poſfible, 
Aſtruſts and jealouſies between the allies and that ſtate, while 
the French were reſolved to continue the war. That there- 
fore it was abſolutely neceſſary, that the allies in general, and 
everv one of them in particular, ſhould, in an extraordinary 
manner, exert themſelves, and make early preparations for 
proſecuting with vigour, in the next campaign, the advanta- 
es obtained in the laſt, That a letter to that purpoie ſhould 
de written to the emperor and diet of the empire at Ratiſbon ; 
| the contederated circles, the electors and princes of the em- 
ire, the queen ot Great Britain, and the duke of Savoy. And 
that their Imperial and Britannic majeſties ſhould be defired, 
that prince Eugene of Savoy, and the prince and duke of 
Marlborough, might come to the Hague very early in the 
| ſpring, before the end of February, to concert the neceſſury 
| meaſures for campaign.” The queen of Great Britain not 
| only returned a favourable antwer to the letter of the ſtates- 


fſecution of the wer; and, in particular, wrote a very prelling 
letter to the general diet of the empire. 

| About the time Perkumn returned to the Hague, the French 
| king wrote to king Philip, to acquaint him with what had 
patied, and to affure him, that though he was obliged to recal 
| his troops, he need not be alarmed at it, for that he would ne- 
| ver abandon him; and that he had ordered twelve regiments, 
that were then in Spain, to join the Spaniards, in cafe king 
| Charles ſhould make an irruption into Arragon. And a little 
after Monfteur Ibbeville was fent to Madrid; but both his 
ing journey and butneſs were wade ſo great a ſecret, that it was 
nch not for ſome time known whither he was gone; and when ne 
vith came to Madrid, where he arrived on the 26th of December, 
mal WT bis inſtructions were to communicate his buſineſs to nobody 
ung but the King himſelf, He did not make a long ſtay, nor was 
and be in appeai ance well received; but no judgment could be 
Thau made from thence what his errand was; there was no way to 
were diſtinguiſh between what was real and what diſguiſe. But to 


ecu - judge from other ſteps, it is moſt reaſonable to think his bu- 
ex-: finels was to learn the ſtate in which king Philip's affairs were, 
ecd· nd to give him his leflon, how he thould manage in ſo nice a 


juncture ; with afturances, that in ſpite of all appearances to 
the contrary, which the neceſſity of his alt:irs might oblige 
the French King to make, he would never deſert him, much 


es agree with the alli's, upon any terms, to turn his arms 
ide e gamtt him. Bur this journey was made a great myſtery of, 
to d make the altes believe, that che buſineſs of it was to per- 


made king Philip to retire out of Spain, fiace it would be im— 
peſſibſe for the French king to ſupport him any longer. 
About the beginning ot May happened an extrao dinary 
ie prevent, which raiſed much d:tcourſe and argument in England, 
___A A LOOT the coming over of the Palatines, Swabians, and other 
7 trmans, molt of them Lu herans, being diiven from their 
a good d.bitations, either by the oppreſſive exactions of the French, 
or the deſolation of their native country, occaſi ned by the 
Jcalamities of the war; ſo that, by the middle of June, they 
guete increaſed to fix thouſand five hundred and twenty 


ey men, women, and children; among whom were ſchoolmal- 
aleo ers, huſbandinen, vine-dreflers, herdſmen, wheel-wrights, 
TY us, weavers, carpenters, maſons, bakers, coopers, brew- 
ak- E's, and other handicrafts-men. It was never certainly known 
aß von what motives, and with what views, theſe people were 
In | Sought over; but it is certain, that, being come into Hol- 
nce ih Ind, with defign to go for the Engliſh plantations in Ame— 
Netbe' es, upon an invitation of ſome of their countrymen, who 
1111 Vere reported to be there in a thriving condition, they were 
TY Purniſhed with ſhipping to come over to England by Mr. 
* in. 4 


=. 3 . . 
e Avrelles, the Britiſh tecretary at the Hague, by direction 
Dom thoſe in the adminiſtration. Being deſtitute of all ne- 
Feſſeries, they muſt inevitably have periſhed, had not the 


Nueen firſt ordered a daily allowance to be diſtributed to them, 
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* point they have all along aimed at; which though they have been fo 
4 Tioly diſappointed in, they are unwilling to give over, in hopes their con- 
ey and firmneſs to the common cauſe would in time be wearicd out, and 
pd to the importunate ſolicitations with which they tempted them. 
| | Bough to prevent a neu campaign might be a reaſon for haſtening the 
1 "Cimmaries, it was not the only or chief deſign of them. Whenever a 
Y hd ould commence, the allies had declared long before, in aniwer to 
. — r of Bavaria's letters at the end of the Ramilles campaign, they 
. * enter on it, till ſome fundamental points were firſt ſettled, the 
"uy of which they were convinced of by the dear-bought experience of 
3 treaties: And the ſame experience has taught the allies, that no 
1 wa with France can be effectual, if the fundamental articles are not exe- 
Weewr; as * as agreed on, before the general treaty is concluded ; which 
1 155 & marquis would entirely take away, by deferring the execution 
er the ratification. Thus the two great ends of a preliminary treaty, 


general, reſolved alto to exhort all the allies to a vigorous pro- 
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and, at the ſame time, a ſufficient number of tents to be deli. 
vered out of the tower, for encamping on Black Heath near 
Greenwich, and in a large field near Camberwell; and atter- 
wards, upon the petition of the juſtices of pace for the coun- 
ty of Mida ſex, granted a brief for the collection of charity 
money within that county; which brief was ſhortly after made 
to extend through the whole kingdom of Great Britain; and, 
at the ſame time, were appoutd leveral perions, in the moſt 
eminent ſtations, to be truſte s and commiſſioners, for receiv- 
ing and diſpoſing of the monies fo collected. The kind re— 
ception and entertainment which thele diſtreſſed fugitives 
found here, having been reported abroad, encouraged many 
other Germans to leave their deſolate habitations, and to tol- 
low their country men, inſomuch that their numbers increaſed 
ſo faſt, that the ſecretary at the Hague was directed to put a 
ſtop to their coming over. As a confiderable number of Ger- 
man Roman catholtes had come along with the proteſtants, 
ſuch of them as did not voluntarily charge their religion, 
were, at the queen's expence, ſent back to Holland, where 
ſhe ordered a ſum of money to be diſtributed to them, to- 
wards the charges of their journey home. As for the Pala- 
tines, who ſtaid behind in Great Britain, ſome were en'-1ain- 
ed in private families, ſome ſent to Ireland, others to Caro- 
lina, and the greateſt part to New-York, under the direCtion 
of commiſſary Du Pre, who failed with them for thai coun- 
try about the beginning of Apr'l 1710, together with colo- 
nel Hunter, governor of that country. 

The carl of Wharton having been made lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, arrived there the 2d of April 1709. A tortnight 
after his landing, he opened a ſeſſion of parliament, and made 


a ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, part of which was as 
follows: 


*© My lords and gentlemen, 

* I am obliged and directed to lay before you another con- 
fideratiun of that infinite conſequence ; and that is, to put 
you in mind of the great inequality there is, with 1elpect to 
nun bers, between the preteltants and papiſts of this king- 
dom, and of the melancholy experience you have ha! of this 
ſort of men, whenever they had it in their power to diſtreſs 
or deſtroy vou. 

Theſe reflections muſt neceſſarily lead you to think of two 
things; the firſt is, ſeriouſly to conſider, whether any new 
bills are wanting to enforce or expla n thoſe ghd lawe, which 
you have already, for prev*n ing the growth of popery. 
And, in the next place, it tnakes evident the neceſſity te 
is of inculcating and preſerving a good underſtanding amongtt 
all the proteſt»nts of this kingdom. What the moſt prof er 
methods arc to compleat ſo defirable and neceffiry an end, 
yourſelves, who have the opportunities of knowing the un- 
caſineſs that any of your fellow ſubjects may lie under, are 
the fitteſt to ju ge. 

I w ll only add, that the queen, who is all goodneſs, never 
had any thing ſo much at her royal heart, as the bringing to 
paſs, and perfecting the union of her ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain : and I may venture to ſay, that ſhe looks upon her ſue- 
ceſs in this great undertaking to equal, if not to exceed, any 
other of the glories of her reign.” 

In this ſpeech the lord Wharton recommended a good un- 
derſtanding between the churchmen and diflenters, as the 
ſureſt means to weaken the popiſh intereſt, by ſtrengthening 
the proteſtant, The Iriſh papiſts doubted not, by dividing 
the proteſtants, to find an opportunity to deſtroy them. The 
lord Wharton was reſolved to let the papiſts know, at his firſt 
coming, they were to expect no favour from him. As popery 
had increaſed under the late adminiftration, he procured a bill 
to prevent the growth of it, by enacting, “ That the eſtates 
of the Iriſh papiſts ſhould deſcend to their proteſtant heirs,” 
But his care to diſcourage popery did not hinder his being 
repreſented by the tories, in England, as a perſecutor of the 
church in Ircland. He had not only made Dr. Lambert dean 
of Downe, and Dr. Lloyd dean of Connor, but it was alſo 
reported, that he had ſent a biſhop to priſon. This matter 


which are to agree on ſome fundamental points, and ſecure the execution 
of them, are by this anſwer entirely deftroyed ; and the allies are not only 
where they were when that treaty was begun, but are really the worſe for it ; 
it being of greater advantage to the French to know beforehand what are the 
particular demands, which the emperor and maritime- powers inſiſt on for 
themſelves, and in behalf of the allies. As tor folving all now by two words, 
form and ſubſtance, two other words, the letter and ſpirit of the partition- 
treaty, are till too well remembered for the allies to be again deceived by the 
French diſtinctions, which, it they could now paſs upon them, it is caſy to 
ſee, that the form of theſe articles would have been found to be the ſubſtance 
of them, and the pretended ſubſtance would have proved a ſhadow only, 
Here then Dutch bluntneſs and plain-dealing proved too hard for the fineſſe 
of the French; a word not more peculiar to them, than the thing meant by 
it.“ 
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was thus: The houſe of peers having (on the 28th of June) 
adjourned to the next day, the feaſt of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Dr. John Pooley, biſhop of Raphoe, took upon him to pro- 
teſt againſt it. His reaſon was, *©* Becauſe he conceived it 
againſt the laws of the church to do buſineſs upon a holiday, 
which might hinder divine ſervice, prayers and ſacraments, 
and catechiſms, leſt it ſhould be a robbery of God, as well as 
tythes and offerings.” The lords, the next day, reſented 
this proteſt, and bgnified to the biſhop, that, unleſs he with- 
drew it, they muſt ſend him to the Cattle. But he being ob- 
ſtinate, and adhering to his proteſt, the houſe ordered him to 
be taken into the cuſtody of the Black Rod, and adjourning 
for a month, the uſher had him ſo long in durance, which, 
by the lord Wharton's direction, was made as ealy to him, 
as was conſiſtent with the orders of the houſe. 

The provoſt and fellows of Trinity College near Dublin, 
having lately expelled Edward Forbes for aſperſing the me- 
mory of king William, and they having ſhewn a ſteady ad- 
herence to the revolution, a motion was made in the houle of 
commons tor an addreſs to the lord lieutenant, tht he would 
lay before the queen the defire of the houſe, that five thou- 
ſand pounds unght be given tor erecting a public library in 
the college. 

The comm:ſhoners appointed in England for the ſettle— 
tlement of the Palatines, having ſent ito breland five hun- 
dred tamilies of theſe retugres ; the commons took their diſ— 
treſſed condition into conſideration, and agreed, that the 
ſending a proportion of theſe Palatines inio Iicland was a 
ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, and the encouraging 
them to ſettle there would greatly conti.bure to the lecurity 
of the kingdom, and therefore that the queen be audrefled to 
allow five thouſand pounds annua!ly toi three years towards 
ther ſupjort and ſettlement, which thould be made good to 
her in the next aids granted by paritament, 

The convoca! on of the clergy of Ircland fat with the par- 
liament, and by ths tine the ſame ill remper, that hade; re- 
varied in the Engl:ſh convocation, began to ferment and 
ſpread itſelf among the clergy of Ireland. Nene of the dit- 
putes about the power of prozoguing had been thought of 
formerly in that church, as they had no records or minutes of 
former convocations. The faction in England found out 
proper 1nſtruments, to ſet the fame humour on foot, during 
the carl of Rochelter's government, and, as was faid, by bis 
direct: ons: und, it bring once raiſed, it continued by reaſon 
of the indolence of the tuccecding governors. So that the 
clergy were making the ſame bold claim in Ireland, that had 
cauſed ſuch diſputes in England. Accordingly, on the 5th 
of Auguſt, the power of prorogu:ng was by the lower buute 
conteſted in a very high and warm debate. The lord heute— 
nant (who was rcfolved to put a ſtop to theſe matters) being 
informed of it by Dr. Brown, chairman of the committee, 
ſent orders in the midſt of the debate to prorogue the convo- 
cation to the 5th of October next, to their great ſurprize and 
mortification. Dr. Brown, for giving this intelligence, was 
ſome time after, by the procurement of the lord Wharton, 
promoted to the ſee of Cork; yet upon the change ot the 
miniſtry he became rhe moſt violent of all the Iriſh prelates 
againſt the earl of Wharton, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
(who was his friend) and indeed againſt the whole whig party, 
to «hom he rendered himnſeit till more noxious, by dil- 
countenancing the drinking * to the glorious memory of kivg 
William.“ Againſt which he wrote and preached ſome tracts 
and ſermons, but ſo little anſwering the purpoſe, that king 
William's memory was afterwards more frequently drunk 
than before, with an additional mark of contempt to the bi- 
ſhop, and the ſacredneſs, which he weakly imagined to be 
tacked to commemoration-healths, became univerſally ex- 
ploded. 

When the bill to prevent the further growth of popery, 
with thoſe for the ſupply, were ready for the royal aſſent, the 
carl of Wharton came, on the zoth of Auguſt, to the houſe 
of Peers, and concluded the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both 
houſes, in which were thefe paragraphs : 


4 He was grandſon of John Sacheverel, the preſbyterian miniſter of Win- 
caunton in Somerſerſhire, who was bred in St. John's college, Oxford, and 
filenced ſoon after the reſtoration. This John, being taken at a conventicle, 
ſuffered three years impriſonment, which occaſioned his death. John's eldeſt 
ſon (father of Dr. Henry Sacheverel) was bred in King's college, Cambridge, 
and entertained notions very oppolite to his father's principles, and died mini- 
ſter of St. Peter's church in Marlborough, leaving a numerous family in very 
low circumſtances, His ſon Henry was put to ſchool at Marlborough at the 
charge of Edward Hearſt an apothecary, who, being his godfather, adopted 
him tor his fon, Hearit's widow ſent him afterwards two Oxford, where he 
became fellow of Maudlin college. His mother, by procurement of biſhop 
Burnet, was admitted into the hoſpital for diſtreſſed widows at Saliſbury, 
He had not been long at Oxford, before he diſcovered his turbulent ſpirit. 
When he came to be ordained by biſhop Lloyd, he was by the biſhop charged 
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% My lords and gentlemen, 

* I make no queſtion but that you underſtand too well the 
true intereſt of the proteſtant religion in this kingdom, ng ,, 
endeavour to make all proteſtants es ealy as you can to de. 
fend the whole againſt the common enemy. 

It is not the law now paſt, nor any other law, that the uit 
of man can frame, will ſecure you from popery, whilſt n 
continue divided among yourſelves; it being demonſtrable 
that unleſs there be a firm friendſhip and confidence amy, 
the proteſtants of this kingdom, it is impoſlible for you 
either ro be happy or to be fate. 

And I am directed to declare it to you, as her majeſty's 
fixed reſolution, that as her majeſty will always maintain ang 
ſupport the church, as by law eſtabliſhed, ſo it is her royal 
will and intentions, that diſſenters ſhall not be perſecuted, or 
moleſted in the exerciſe of their religion.“ 

The parliament being prorogued to the 13th of March, 
the lord lieutenant, attended by Mr. Addiſon ſecretary of 
ſtate, imbarked for England, where he arrived the gth of 
Se preniber. 

The great buſineſs of the ſeſſion of parliament this winter 
related io Dr. Sache verel. This affair not only took up most 
ot their time, but, in concluſion, had allo great effects. à; 
it was one of the moſt extraordinary tranſactions of the time, 
it will delerve a particular notice. Dr. Sacheverel was a bold, 
miolent man, with a very {mall ſhare of religion, virtue, 
Icarning, or good ſenſe ; but he reſolved to force himſ. f intg 
popularity and preferm-nt by the moſt petulant railings at 
diſſenters, and low churchmen, in ſeveral jermons and libels, 
penned without either chaſtneſs of ftiie, or livelineſs of cx. 
pieſſion, and tull of indecent and ſcurrilous language, 
When he had purſued this method for ſeveral years without 
effect, he was at laſt brought up from the country by a po 
pular election to St. Saviour's in Southwark, wh-re he began 
to make great refle&ions on the miniſtry, repreſenting, that 
the church was in dinger, being negk &ed by thole who go- 
verined, while they favoured her molt inveterate enemies, At 
the ſummer atilizes in Derby, where he preached before (he 
junges, and this winter, on the 5th of November, at St. 
Paul's, he gave a full vent to his fury, in the moſt violent 
declamation that he could contrive, upon theſe words of St. 
Paul's, * Perils among falſe breth:en,” in which, after ſome 
ſhort reflections upon popery, he let himſelf looſe into ſuch 
indecencies, that both the man and the ſermon were uniyer- 
ſally condemned. He allerted the doctrine of non-refiſtance 
in the higheſt ſtrain poſſibie; and ſaid, that to charge the te. 
volution with reſiſtance, was to caſt black and odious imputz- 
tions on it; pretending, that the late king diſowned it, and 
cited for proof ſome words in his declaration, by which he 
vindicated himſelf from a defign of conqueſt. He poured 
out much ſcorn and ſcurrility on the diflenters, and refl Cted 
ſeverely on the toleration ; and ſaid, the church was violently 
attacked by her enemies, and looſely detended by her pre- 
tended friends. He animated the people to ſtand up for the 
defence of the church, for which, he ſaid, he ſounded the 
trumpet, and defired them to put on the whole armour 0 
God. After the preaching of this ſermon, the lord Mayor, 
fir Samuel Garrard, invited the doctor to dinner, took bim i 
his coach, carried him to his houſe, gave him thanks for hi 
good ſermon, and told him, that he hoped to ſee it in print 
'Fhe doctor anſwered, that he was apprehenſive he had 110k! 
ſome bold truths, which might difpleaſe ſome people.” Nt 
withſtanding which, the lord mayor undertook to propoic (0 
the court of aldermen, that they ſhould return the cod 
thanks for his ſermon, and defire him. to print it. Bat, 
though that motion was rejected by the court of alderiien, 
vet the doctor, looking upon the encouragement already 
given him by the lord mayor as a tacit command, ventured t 
publiſh his ſermon, with a dedication to his lordfhip. The 
party, who oppoſed the miniſtry, magnified this fermon 
highly, that, as was generally reckoned, forty thouſand d 
them were printed and diſperſed over the nation. The qu 
ſeemed highly offended at it, and the miniſtry looked on 


with falſe Latin, but he confidently defended it, till the biſhop ſent for boos 
to convince him, The biſhop, finding him very ignorant in divinity, Tel, 
to ordain him at that time, but did it afterwards on the biſhop of Ox? 
recommendation, with particular marks of favour; yet he upgenerov'? 
duced that learned prelate in a libel, called, The character of a Lo 22 
man.“ Nor was he lets virulent againſt biſhop Burnet, his mother 5 0 
factor. Being prelerited to a ſmall living in Staffordſhire, he fell u. © 
there and at Oxtord, with the moſt furious of the high church and Jack ; 
party, made ſcurrilous reflections on the death of king William and the - 
ver tuccefſion, and when the queen appeared againſt the high-chu!cÞ = _ 
rial, he called her a waxen queen, alluding. to the jeſt paſſed up® * 
Oxford by thoſe, who put her motto * Semper eadem* upon a werbe 
He was proceeding in this maunef when his friends got him preterm 
London. 
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45 an attack upon them, that was not to be deſpiſed, The 
ord treaſure was ſo deſcribed, that it was next to the naming 
bim. A parliamentary impeachment was reſolved on; but 
byte, then ſolicitor general, and others, thought the ſhort 
f burning the ſermon, and keeping him in priſon dur- 
ug the ſeſfion of parliament, was the better method; but the 
DE ſolemn method was unhappily choſen. 

There had been, ever fince the queen came to the crown, 
an open revival of the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- 
fiftance, by Mr. Charles Lefley, who was the firſt man that 
began the war in Ireland, ſaying, in a ſpeech ſolemnly made, 


tot king James, by declarivg himſelf a papiſt, could no 


longer be our king, ſince he could not be the defender of our 


| #ith, nor the head of our church, dignities ſo inherent in the 


crown, that he, who was incapable of theſe, could not hold 
tt. As he animated the people with this ſpeech, ſo ſome 


actions followed under his conduct, in which ſeveral men 
ere killed; yet he changed fides quickly, and became the 
moſt violent Jacobite in the nation, and was engaged in many 


plots, and in writing many books againſt the revolution, and 
the preſent government, Soon after the queen's acceſſion to 
the throne, he, or his ſon, as ſome ſaid, publiſhed a ſeries 
of weekly papers, under the title of the Rehearſal, purſuing 


|. thread of arguments in them, all againſt the lawfulneſs ot 


reſiſtance in any caſe whatſoever; deriving government whol- 


Ely from God, denying all right in the people, cither to con— 


fer or to cocrce it. The minitters connived at this, but with 
what intention is not Known. 

While thefe ſeditious papers had a free courſe for many 
years, and were much ſpread and applauded, Mr. Benjamin 


| Hoadly, the preſent biſhop of Wincheſter, being called to 


preach before the lord mayor, choſe for his text the two firſt 


verſes of the thirteenth chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
and fairly explained the words there, that they were to be 
E underſtood only againſt refiſting good governors upon Jewiſh 


principles ; but that theſe words had no relation to bad and 


| cruel governors and he aſſerted, that it was not only law- 


fol, but a duty incumbent on all men, to refiſt ſuch ; con- 


| cluding all with a vindication of the revolution and the pre- 


ſent government. Upon this a great clamour was raiſed, as 


it he had preached up rebellion ; ſeveral books were wrote 


zyainſt him; and he juſtified himfelt with a viſible ſuperiori- 
ty of argument to them all, and fo ſolidly overthrew tne con- 
ceit of fir Robert Filmer (at this time efpouſed by Mr. 


E Leſley) that government was derived by primogeniture from 


the firſt patriarchs, that for ſome time he filenced his adver- 


E {aries ; but it was cafter to keep up a clamour, than, to write 


a ſolid anſwer. Dr. Sacheverel reflected with great virulence 


upon him and on biſhop Burnet, and other of the bithops, 


carrying his venom as far back to archbiſhop Grindal, whom, 


E for his moderation, he called a * perfidious prelate, and a 


falſe ſon of the church.” 
On the 1 5th of November the parliament of Great Britain 
being met, the queen, who had not been in perſon there 


during the laſt ſeſſion, came and made the following ſpecch 
to both houſes ; : 


My lords and gentlemen, 
te It is a great fatisfaCtion to me, that I am able to give 


| you {o good an account of the progreſs of the war fince the 
| laſt ſeſſion of parliament. 


* In the beginning of this year, our enemies made uſe of all 
their artifices to amuſe us with falſe appearances and deccit— 


ſol infinuations of their defire of peace, in hopes, that from 
| thence means might be found to create ſome diviſions or jea— 
louſics among the allies. But they were entirely diſappointed 


in their expectation; and ſuch meatures were taken upon that 


| occaſion, as made it impoſſible for them long to diſguiſe 
weir infincerity. The operations of the war not delayed; 
and the campaign, which, notwithſtanding the backward- 
vels of the ſeaſon, immediately followed, has been at leaſt as 
| $10rious for the allies as any of tholc which have preceded 


it. 
* God Almighty has been pleaſed to bleſs vs with a moſt 


remarkable victory, and with ſuch other great and important 
ſucceſſes, both before and after it, that France is thereby 


come much more expoſed and open to the impretlion of 
bur arms, and conſequently more in need of peace than it 


EE Was at the beginning of this campaign. 


„However, the war ſtill continuing, I find myſelf obliged 
apain to defire you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
to grant ine ſuch ſupplies as you ſhall judge neceflary for 
the alſiſting our allies in all parts, and the v.gorous profſecu- 


. Biſhop Burnet ſays, Dr. King, archbiſhop of Dublin, told him, He had 


| ben Lelley's lpeech under his own hand, 
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tion of our advantages, that we may put the laſt hand to this 
great work, of reducing that exorbitant and oppteſſive power 
which has ſo long threatened the liberties of Europe. 

** I affure you, that all you give ſhall be carefully applied 
to the uſes of the war, if it continucs, or to the leſſening of 
the debts it has neceſſarily occafioned, in cale of a pezce ; 
which, though the wants and diſtreſſes of our enemies may 
naturally lead us to expect, yet, our own late experience 
may fully convince us, is not to be depended upon any other 


way, than by being in a condition to compel them to ſuch 
terms as may be late and honourable for all the allies. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

think it proper to take notice to you, that the great 
dearth and ſcarcity, under which our neighbours abroad have 
ſuffered this year, begins to affect us in ſome meaſure at home, 
by the temptation ot profit in carrying out too much of our 
corn, while it bears ſo high a price in foreign parts. 

** This occaſions many complaints from the poor; for whoſe 
ſake I earneſtly recommend to you, to take this growing evil 
into your confideration ; having not neglected any thing on 
my part towards the remedy ing of it, that the law would al- 
low, 

I cannot conclude, without obſerving to you, of what 
great advantage it will be at this time, to the end we all pro- 
pole to ourſelves, that the greateſt diſpatch be given to the 
neceſſary preparations for carrying on the war.“ 

The lords, in their addreſs, expreſſed “ their joy to ſee 
her majeſty's royal perſon on the throne, after the great miſ- 
fortune, which deprived them of her preſence during the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament ; as alſo their thanks for her ſpeech, 
whereby it appeared, how ready her tenderneſs for her peo- 
ple inclined her to hearken to propoſals of peace ; how wiſely 
and ſteadily the proceeded in the firſt ſteps of the treaty ; and 
how juſtly ſhe reſented the artifices and infincerity of the 
enemy by the vigorous protecution of the war; which ſoon 
made it appear, that peace was the choice of her moderation, 
and muſt prove the only refuge of her enemies :” Concluding 
with congratulations “ on the continued ſucceſs of her arms, 
and thoſe of her allies, under her general, the duke of Mar)- 
borough, whoſe conduct was worthy of the chief command 
in ſo juſt a war, and his valour equal to the bravery of her 
troops: And atturing “ her majcfly of their utmoſt ſupport 
to carry on the war, till France was compelled to ſubmit to 
the terms of a ſafe and. laſting peace,” 

ne lord chancellor, by order of the peers, returned the 
duke of Marlborough the thanks of that houſe, for his con- 
tinucd and eminent terviges during the laſt campaign. The 
commons alſo, after an addreſs to the queen, upon her con- 
tinued ſucceſtes, with allurances of granting Ipcedy and ef- 
fectual ſupplics for the next year's ſervice, amounting to 
6,134,466l, 75, Of this fum, fifreen hundred thouſand 
pounds were raiſed by way of Jottery, and the reſt put on 
good tunds. Purſuant to the queen's fpecch, the commons 
ordered a bill to be brought in againſt the exportation.of the 
corn, and, at their icqueſt, an embargo was laid on all ſhips 
laden therewith, 

zy this time the affair of Dr. Sacheverel was before the 
commons. Xr. Dolben, {on to the late archbiſhop of York, 


moved with indignation that the lord treaſurer ſhould be re-, 


llected on by the doctor under the nick-n2me of Volpone, 
complained, on the 13th of December, of the two ſermons 
before-mentioned. Several paragraphs were read out of each, 
and fir Peter King and others baving made ſpeeches againſt 
the audaciouſneſs of the doctor, who had advanced poſitions 
directly oppoſite to revolution principles, to the preſent go- 
vernment, and to the proteftant ſucceſſion, and conſequently 
tending to cheriſh factions, and ſtir up rebellion, Thoſe, 
who tavoured the doctor's cauſe, were {urprized at this ſud- 
den attick, and, no member offering to ſprak in his defence, 
it was reſolved, that the two ſermons were malicious, ſcan- 
dalous, and ſeditious libels, highly reſlecting on the queen, 
the late revolution, and the proteitant fucceſhon, tending to 
alienate the affections of her majeſty's ſubjects, and to create 
icatoufics and diviſions among them. The doctor was order- 
ed to attend at the bar of the houſe the next day, and, being 
examined, owned the two ſermons. He likewiſe told them, 
what encouragement he had from the lo:d mayor to print 
© the perils of falſe brethren.” Sir Samuel Garrard, being a 
member of the houſe, was aſked, Whether the ſermon was 
printed at bis defire or order ? It he had owned it, he would 
have been expelled the houſe : But he denied, that ever he 
defired, or ordered, or encouraged, the printing thereof, 
Though the doctor offered to prove it, and brought witneſſes 
for that purpoſe, yet the houſe would not enter upon that 
7 K. 
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examination, but it was thought more decent to ſeem to 
108 credit to their own member, though few indeed believed 
im. 

The doctor ſtanding to what he had ſaid, without ex- 
preſſing the leaſt conſciouſneſs of having done amiſs, he was 
directed to withdraw ; and it was reſolved, that he ſhould be 
impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors, and Mr, Dol- 
ben was ordered to do it at the bar of the houſe of lords, in 
the name of all the commons of Great Britain. At the ſame 
time, a committee was appointed to draw up the articles 
againſt bim, and the doctor was taken into cuſtody of the ſer- 
jcant at arms. 

The commons having proceeded thus far, ſome members 
took occaſion to ſpeak in tavour of Mr. Hoadly, whoſe prin- 
ciples were more agreeable to the ſenſe of the majority of that 
houſe ; and who, in ſeveral writings, had vindicated the re- 
volution*. Upon which it was reſolved, “ That the reverend 
Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, rector of St. Peter's Poor, London, 
for having often juſtified the principles, on which her ma- 
jeſty and the nation proceeded in the late happy revolution, 
ha juſtly merited the favour and recommendation of this 
houſe, 2. That an humble addreſs be preſented to her ma- 
jeſty, that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow ſome 
dignity in the church on Mr. Hoadly, for bis eminent ſer— 
vices both to the church and ſtate.“ This addreſs having 
been preſented to the queen, ſhe anſwered, “ That ſhe would 
take a proper opportunity to comply with their defires :” 
Which, however, ſhe never did. 

When Mr. Dolben carried up the impeachment againft 
Dr. Sacheverel, the lord Haverſham made a ſhort ſpeech, 
importing, “ That it ſeemed ſomewhat ſtrange to ſee a di 
vine impeached for preaching a doctrine, for which he would 
heretofore have been rewarded, and might, if times changed, 
be made a biſhop. However, added his lordſhip, fince he 
is impeached, I hope a day will come for the calling to ac- 
count other criminals ; for, Which way ſoever J caſt my eyes, 
I ſce matter for impeachments.“ | 

Dr. Sacheverel having petitioned the commons to admit 
him to bail, that he might have an opportunity of making 
his defence, the committee, who were to draw up the articles 
of impeachment, were ordered to ſearch for precedents con- 
cerning the taking bail in caſe of perſons committed for high 
crimes and miſdemeanors, and Mr. Dolben reporting they 
could find none, it was put to the vote, whether he thould 
be admitted to bail, and carried in the negative by a majority 
of an hundred and fourteen againſt ſixty-four. 

The proceedings againſt Dr. Sacheverel occaſioned great 
jealouſies and animoſities between the two parties of high 
church and low church; the former gave it out boldly, and 
in all places, that a deſign was formed by the whigs to pull 
down the church; and that this proſecution was only ſet on 
foot to try their ſtrength; and that, upon their ſucceſs in it, 
they would proceed more openly. Though this was all 
falſhood and forgery, yet it was propagated with ſo much 
application and zeal, and the tools employed in it were ſo 
well ſupplied with money (from whom, was not then known) 
that it is ſcarce credible how generally it was believed. 


Some things concurred to put the vulgar in an ill humour; 


it was a time of dearth and ſcarcity, ſo that the poor were 
much diſtreſſed. The coming over of the Palatines, and 
the relieving of them, both by the queen, and by the vo- 
luntary contributions of private people, filled our poor like- 
wiſe with indignation, who thought thoſe charities, to which 
they had a better right, were thus intercepted by ſtrangers. 
And all, who were ill- affected, ſtudied to heighten theſe their 
reſentments. The clergy generally eſpouſed Dr. Sacheverel 
as their champion, who had ſtood in the breach, and reckon- 
ed his cauſe as their own. Many ſermons were preached, 
both in London and other places, to provoke the people, in 
which they ſucceeded beyond expectation, 

In the mean time the committee ſat ſeveral times at fir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll's houſe, in order to draw up the articles of im- 
peachment ; fo that, the parliament being met again after 
Chriſtmas, Mr. Dolben reported, that the articles were rea- 
dy, which were read paragraph by paragraph. The preamble 
to the articles being read, a motion was made by the doctor's 
friends, that the report ſhould be recommitted, which occa- 
ſioned a very warm debate, wherein Mr. Robert Harding, 
Mr. Bromley, Mr. Ward, and ſome others, made ſeveral 
exceptions to the matter and form of the articles, Mr. Harley, 
in particular, inſiſted on the leaving out the word ſeditious, 
alledging a precedent in the reign of king Charles the firſt, 


* Particularly in two books lately publiſhed, the one intituled, Some 
conhderations humbly offered to the lord biſhop of Exeter, occaſioned by his 
loruiiuip's ſervice preached before her majeſty, March 8, 1708: The other 
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in the proſecution of Prynn, Baſtwick, and Burton, 'Þ 
all objections were anſwered by Mr. ſecretary Boyle W. 
Smith chancellor of the exchequer, lieutenant general Ila. 
daunt, Mr. Leohmere, Mr. Thompſon, and ſome other, 
So, the queſtion for re-committing being put, it palſeg ;; 
the negative by a majority of two hundred and thirty. 
againſt an hundred and thirty-one; and the articles of ws 
peachment were agreed to, and ordered to be carried y; 8 
the lords. Then the laſt paragraph or recapitulation . 
alſo read and agreed to, and the whole ordered to be ;. 
groſſed. The next day, January 12, the ingrofld article 
being read, Mr. Dolben was ordered to carry the ſame tg 1, 
lords; which he did accordingly, accompanied by a g;., 
number of members. The ſaid articles imported in fa 
ſtance, That Dr. Henry Sacheverel, in his ſermon; and 
books, did falſely and malicioufly ſuggeſt and maint;, 
* 1. That the neceflary means uſed to bring about the has. 
py revolution were odious and unjuſtifiable : That his 1. 
majeſty, in his declaration, diſclaimed the leaſt impurati, 
of reſiſtance ; and that to impute reſiſtance to the {aid rey. 
lution, was to caſt black and odious colours upon his late 
majeſty and the ſaid revolution, 2. That the toleraticy 
granted by law to diflenters, was unreaſonable, and the F, 
lowance of it unwarrantable : And that he was a falſe bie. 
ther with relation to God, religion, or the church, who de. 
fended the toleration or liberty of conſcience. That que 
Elizabeth was deluded by archbiſhop Grindal (whom he ſcy;. 
rilouſly called a falſe fon of the church, and a perfidious 
prelate) to the toleration of the Genevian diſcipline : Ang 
that it was the duty of ſuperior paſtors to thunder out their 
eccleſiaſtical anathema's againſt perſons entitled to the bene. 
fit of the toleration, and inſolently dared or defied any poer 
on earth to reverſe ſuch ſentence. 3. That the church of 
England was in a condition of great peril and adverſity, under 
her majeſty's adminiſtration ; and, in order to arraign and 
blacken the vote or reſolution of both houſes of parliament, 
approved by her majeſty (mentioned in the preamble, and 
importing, that the church of England was in a fafe and 
flouriſhing condition under the queen's adminiſtration) be 
did ſuggeſt the church to be in danger; and, as a paralle|, 
mentioned, that the perſon of king Charles was voted to be 
out of danger, and the ſame time that his murderers were 
conſpiring his death; thereby wickedly and maliciouſ]y in- 
ſinuating, that the members of both houſes, who paſled the 
ſaid vote, were then conſpiring the ruin of the church, 
4. That her majeſty's adminiſtration, both in eccleſiaſtical 
and eivil aflairs, tended to the deftruction of the conſtitution; 
and that there were men of characters and tations, in church 
and ſtate, who were falſe brethren, and did themſelves 
weaken, undermine, betray, and did encourage and put it in 
the power of others, who were profeſſed enemies, to over- 
turn and deftroy the conſtitution and eſtabliſhment : And 


charged her majeſty, and thoſe in authority under her, both 


in church and ſtate, with a general male-adminiſtration : 
And, as a public incendiary, he perſuaded her majeſty's ſub. 
jects to keep up a diſtinction of factions and parties; inſtilled 
groundleſs jealoufies, fomented deſtructive diſtinctions amorg 
them, and excited and ſtirred them up to arms and violence. 
And, that this malicious and ſeditious ſuggeſtions might 
make the ſtronger impreſſions upon the minds of her un. 
jeſty's ſubjects, he did wickedly wreſt and pervert divers 
texts and patlages of holy ſcripture.” 

1710 ] After the exhibiting of theſe articles, the ſerjcant 2 
arms attending the commons delivered Dr. Sacheverel to tht 
deputy uſher of the black rod; and the lords, having read the 
articles, ordered, that a copy of them ſhould be given to the 
doctor, who was admitted to bail, Dr. Lancaſter, vice chan: 
cellor of Oxford, and Dr. Bowes being his ſureties; and, 
being now at liberty, he conſulted ſome eminent lawyets 
and divines, and, with their aſſiſtance, drew up an anſwet, 
wherein he either denied the falſe, malicious, and ſeditious 
poſitions and ſuggeſtions, charged upon him in the articles, 
or endeavoured to juſtify, palliate, and extenuate what be 
had advanced in his ſermons : concluding with the expiel. 
ſions: ** Hard is the lot of the miniſters of the goſpel, it, 
when they cite the word of God, in their general «<xhorts 
tions to piety and virtue, or in their reproofs of mens 
tranſgreſſions, or where they are lamenting the difficulty and 


conflicts, with which the church of Chriſt, whilſt auilitadl 


here on earth, muſt always ſtruggle ; the ſeveral paſſages, 
by them cited, ſhall be ſaid to have been by them meant e 
particular perſons and things, and ſhall be conſtrued in the 


intituled, An humble reply to the lord biſhop of Exeter's anſwer, in which 
the conſiderations lately offered to his lordſhip ate vinaratecd, and an apolo 
is added for detending the foundatiogapt the preicnt povernmenl. 
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moſt criminal ſenſe, and made, by ſuch copſtruction, one 
ound of an impeachment of high crimes and miſde— 
18. 

0 anſwer being ſent from the lords to the commons, 
and referred to the committee, Mr. Dolben, in a few days 
ported, that it was in many things foreign to the Charge, 
unbecoming 2 perſon impeached, and plainly deſigned to re— 
ect upon the honours of the houſe. A replication bang or— 
ered to be drawn, a debate aroſe at the ſecond reading, 
«herein the doctor s friends infinuated, That t Was adviſc- 
gle to leave the offender to the ordinary courle of juſtice,” 
got this was rejected by a great m Jority, and the rep!ication 
nt up to the lords, averring their charge, an declaring, 
they would be ready to prove if, at ſuch con\enicnt time, as 
ould be appointed tor that purpoſe, 

The lords appointed the gth of Mirch for the trial at the 
bir of thei houſe, and the commons ordered, that the com— 
mittee, who had drawn up the articles, ſhould be the m4na- 
„ers to make good the unpeachment*. "Then it was debated, 
abether the houſe ſhould attend in a body, or in a committee 
of the whole houſe, and it was carried for a committee by a 
majority of an hundred and ninety-two again M an hundred and 
| cighty. This was done by tte doctor's frieniis, who found, 
libat, by gaining more time, the people were ſtill more in- 
aimed; and therefore it was, they moved, that the trial might 
[be public in Weitaiintter- hall, where the whole boule of 
commons might be preſent. They knew the preparing of 
tat place would be a work of ſome weeks. Unthinking 


ous We 
\nd people were ſo taken with this, that it could nt be with- 
acid, though the effects it would have were well foteſeen. 


ne. WT accordingly upon the commons requ t, wh:ch was brought 
wee Nip by Mr. Bromley, on of the autctor's chet friends, the 
of Words addretied the queen for à place to be prepared in Weit- 
\der minſter-hall for the trial. In the mean time the doctor's 
ind WF iricads in ton and country were extremely buſy, and in 
their private meetings drank o his hippy deliverance, 

and At length the lords ſent a mieflage to the commons to ac- 
ang Wi quaint them, they had appointed the 27th of Frbruary for 
de ue trial. On that day (all things being prepared) the lords, 
lle, in their formalities, went down to the court in VV -(tminſter- 
) be bal, where vaſt numbers of ſpeEtato!s had been admitted, 
were WF [be managers of the commons, and the committee of the 
in- ebole houſe, having taken their retp-Ctive places, and Ir, 
| the WE S:chcverel, who was lodged in the Temp'e, and came cvery 
ch, Ny with great ſolemnity in a coach to the hall, being brought 
Nies the bar, the trial began, and laſted three weeks, in which 
ion; other bufineſs was at a ſtand, for this took up all mens 
urch oughts. The queen herſelf was preſent every day of the 
Ives aid in a private manner. The managers for the commons 
it in oper cd the matrer very ſolemnly. Their performances were 
wer: Niem much and juſtly commended. Sir Joleph Jekyll, Mr. 
And Wholicitor general Eyre, lieutenant general Stanhope, fir Peter 
bo ing, but above all fir Thomas Parker, diltinguithed them— 
on: Wives in a very particular manner. They copioufly juſtified 
ſob- roth the revolution and the preſent government. There was 
tilled Wo need of witneiles ; for, the ſermon being owned by the 
nong ector, ail the evidence was brought from it by laying the 
ence, Noords together, and by ſhewing his intent and meaning in 
night em, which appeared from comparing one place with ano- 
mi- er. When his counſel, Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. Dodd, 
livers Ir. Phipps, Mr. Dee, and Dr. Henchazain, came to 
plead for him, they very freely acknowledged the lawtul- 


ant u Mees of reſiſtance in extreme caſes, and plainly juſtified the re- 
o the W'viution and our deliverance by king William. But they 
d the id, it was not fit in a fermon to name ſuch an exception. 


to the 
chan- 
and, 
wycr 
ſwer, 


1 Theſe were, 
pr John Holland, comptroller of her majeſty's houſhold, 
Pr. decretary Boyle, 
plr, dmith, chancellor of the exchequer, 
r. James Mountague, attorney general, 
x Robert Evre, ſolicitor general, 
lr. Robert Walpole, treaſuret of the navy, 
. Juieph Jekyll, 
Nr. Lec hmere, 
Ar. Dolben, 
Fr Ihomas Parker, 
Pr Peter King, recorder of the city of London, 
John Holles, 
Pic lord William Pawlet, 
Le lord Conin gſdy, 
7, Spencer Compton, 
Pr, William Thomplan, 
eutenant general Stanhope, 
cant general Mordaunt, 
*. Spencer Cowper, 
Ar David Dalrymple, 
© Mr, Maynwaring, in his letters to a friend in North Britain, thus re- 
on the doctor's ſpeech : * But now comes the great f ope Of the doc- 
performance, his own harrangue at the bar of the houle of lords ; and 
de Without entering into a particular examination of the whole piece, I 


, 
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That the duties of morality ought to be delivered in their 

full extent, without ſuppoſing an extraordinary caſe. And 

therefore the doctot had followed preced: nts ſet by our great- 

elt divines ever fince the reformation, and ever fince the re— 

volution. Upon this they opened a great field; they began 

with the declarations mad- in king Henry the eighth's time; 

they infilted next upon the homilies; and from thence in— 

ſtanced, in a large ſeries of biſhops and divines, who kad 

preached the duty of fubnufſhon and non reſiſtance in very 

full terms, without ſuppoſing any exception; ſome exclud- 

ing all exceptions in as poſitive a manner as the doctor had 

done, They explained the word revolution,“ as belonging 

to the new ſettlement upon King James's withdrawing ; 

though, in the common acceptation, it was underſtood of 
the whole tranſaction, till the ſettlement made by the con- 

vention. So that, they un''erſtanding the revolution in that 

ſenie, there was indeed no refiltance there, That, it the 

pallage quoted fon the declaration of king William, while 
he was ; rince of Orange, did not come up to that, for which 
the doctor quoted it, he ought not to be cenſured, becauſe 
his q otstion did not fully prove his point. As for his in— 
vective againtt the diflenters and toleration, they laboured to 
turn that off, by ſaying, that he did not refl-& on what was 
allowed by law, but on the permiſſion of, or the not puniſh- 
ing many, who publiſhed 11;pious and blaſphemous books. 
And a collection was made ot paſſages in books, full of crude 
impiety and bold opinions. This gave great offence. to 
many, who thought, that this was a ſolemn publiſhing of 
ſo much impiety to the nation, by which more miſchief 
would be done than by the books themſelves; for moſt of 
them had been neglected, and Known only to a ſmall number 
of thole, who encouitaged them; and the authors of many 
ot thole books had been proſecuted and puniſhed for them. 
As to thoſe parts of the ſermon, which ſet out the danger the 
church was in, though both houſes had ſome years ago voted 
it a great offence to ſay it was in danger; the dofor's. counſel 
ſaid it might have been in none four years ago, when their 
votes pale, and yet be now in danger: The greateſt of all 
dangers. was to be apprehended from the wrath of God for ſuch 
impicties, They 1aid, the reflections on the adminiſtration 
was not meant of thole employed immediately by the queen, 
but ot men in inferior poſts. It the doctor's words ſeemed 
capable of a bad ſenſe, they were alſo capable of a more in- 
nocent one; and every man was allowed to put any conſtruc- 
tion on his words, that they could bear, 

When the doctor's counſel had ended their defence, he 
concluded it himſelf with a ſpeech, which he read with 
much bold heat; in which, with many folemn aſſeverations, 
he juſtificd his intentions towards the queen and her govern- 
ment. He lpoke with reſpect both of the revolution and the 
proteſtanr ſucceſſion. He inſiſted moſt on condemning all 
r{Aiftance under any pretence whatſoever, without men'toning 
the exception of extreme neceſſity, as his counſel had done. 


He ſaid it was a doctrine of the church, in which he was 


educated ; and added many pathetical expreſſions, to move 
the audience to compaſſion. This had a great «ff-& on the 
weaker fort, while it potl-fled thoſe, who knew the man and 
his ordinary diſcourſes, with horror, when they heard him 
aftirm ſo many fallſchoods with ſuch folemn appeals ro God. 
It was very plain, that the ſpeech was made for him by 
others, for the ſtyle was more correct and far different from 
his own; anch it was thought to be the joint work of Dr. At- 
terbury, Dr. Smalridge, and Dr. Freind, ſuperviſed and cor- 
rected by fir Simon Harcourt and Mr. Phipps “. 

During the trial, the multitudes that followed him all the 


cannot help profeſſing, with ſome ſortow, that I think he was too hardly dealt 
with by thote that made it for hun, when they obliged him to aver, in the 
face of God and the queen, * That he had neither ſuggeſted, nor did in his 
conicicnce belicve, that the church is in the leaſt . oth lier majeſty's ad- 
minittration.? It thoſe men, he nicans Atterbury, Smaliidge, Freind, 
Mole, &c, had been endued with the leatt mercy, conſcience, or humanity, 
they would never have put mto his mouth tuch a choking provocation as 
this; and I cannot help taking his part againſt them, as abandoned a prieſt 
as he is. When this holy man had, in his ſermon at St. Paul's, plainly 
ſhewn, * How obvious it were to draw a parallel between the f-d eirc un- 
ſ{t-nces of the church ot England formerly, and ot the church of England at 
picient, whote walls and inclotures are pulled down, and this pure ſpoute of 
Chriſt proſtituted to more aduiterers than the ſcurlet whore in the Revelations? 
What could enter into the heads of thcie penmen of the ſpeech, to make the 
poor wretch ſwear, that he had never ſuggeſted the chuich was in danger ? 
With what indignation muſt every one hear tuch fol-mn appeals made to 
heaven, for the truth of a tact, which the whole aflembly knew to be directly 
contrary ? What excuſe ſhall we find ont for this moſt hardened iner? Will 
it acquit him to ſay, that he did not conipote his ſpeech, and only pe formed 
his part like an actor: Ind: ed, it may be faid to reſentble a play in one re- 
ſpect, becanie it was a farce very well wronght, and had a wonderful efteR 
on the weak part of his audience; the reſt were amazed, continues Mr, Mays 
waring, they trembled at bis oaths, when “be called the Searcter of hearts 
to witneſs, in the molt folemn and religious manner, as he expected to be ac- 
quilted before God and his holy angels, at that dreadful tribuual, een 
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way as he came, and as he went back, ſhewed a great con- 
cern for him, preſſing about him, and ſtriving to kiſs his 
hand. And when the queen went, in the afternoon of the 
day on which the trial began, to the houſe of lords, to give 
the royal aſſent to ſome bills, a great multitude of people ga- 
thered about the ſedan, crying out, * God bleſs your majeſty 
and the church; We hope your majeſty is for Dr. Sacheverel. 
The next day, the mob was ſtill more numerous and louder 
about Dr. Sacheverel's coach, and obliged all perſons they 
met to pull off their hats to him, and abuſed thoſe who re- 
fuſed to comply ; among whom were ſome members of both 
houſes of parliament. The fame evening, the rioters went 
to Mr. Daniel Burgeſs's meeting-houſe, in a court near Lin- 
coln's-inn- fields, ot which they broke the windows, and com- 
mitted ſeveral other outrages and diforders. Their fury in— 
creaſing with their numbers, they advanced to greater enor- 
mitics, and even to overt-aCts of rebellion, For, after they 
had attended upon Dr. Sacheverel, as uſual, they repaired to 
that mecting-houſe again, broke it open, pulled down the 
pulpit, pews, benches, in ſhort, all that was combuſtible ; 
and, having carried theſe materials into Lincoln's inn-fields, 
made a bone-fire of them, with repeated crics of H gh- 
church and Sacheverel.” About the ſame time, other parties 
of the mob demoliſhed and deſtroyed ſeveral other meeting- 
houſes®, They alſo, battered and plundered the houſes of 
ſeveral diſſenters; threatened to pull down the houſes of the 
lord chancellor, carl of Wharton, biſhop of Sarum, Mr. Dol- 
ben, and other managers for the commons, againſt Dr. 
Sachevercl; and talked of defiroving Mr. Hoadly's church 
and houte, Salter's- hall, Mr. Shower's, and other meeting- 
houſes in the city; and even of attacking the bank of Eng- 
land, of which the dircttors being apprehenſive, they took 
the neceſſaty precautions for 1ts ſecurity, and ſent to White- 
hall for aſſiſtance. Theſe diſorders were ducted by ſome 
of better faſhion, who followed the mob in hackney coaches, 
and were ſeen ſending meſflages to them. Upon the firſt no- 
rice of theſe tumults, the earl of Sunderland made his report 
to the queen, who commanded him to fend her horſe and 
foot guards ro diſperſe the mob; and the ear] repreſenting 
the danger of leaving her perſon at that time (it being be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock at night) ſhe anſwered, * God 
would be her guard.” The earl being returned to his office 
at the Cock-pit, where were alſo the lord chancellor, the 
duke of Newcaſtle, and ſome other noblemen, he ſent ſor 
captain Horſey, an exempt, who then commancec the guard, 
and ordered him to mount immediately, and diſperſe the 
mob. And, as the captain was going out, the earl whil- 
pered him, and bid him fend a party to the bank. Before 
the horſe and foot-guards could reach Lincoln's-inn-ficlds, 
the officers had notice, that the mob, which had gathered 
there, was returned to Drury-lane, where they were making 
another bone-fire, with the furniture of Mr. Earl's meeting- 
houſe ; whereupon the guards bent their march that way. 
At their approach moſt of the mob fled before them; and 
only one of their. ringleaders, George Purchaſe, 2 bailiff (who 
had before been a liteguard-man, but was diſmiſſed for ſome 
miſdemeanor) offered to make a ſtand, with a few of the 
moſt reſolute of his followers, crying out for High-church 
and Dr. Sachevercl. From Drury Lane the guards marched 
towards the city, and met with ſome oppoſition near Fleet- 
Dutch from the mob, that were riſling the meeting-houſe in 
Blackfryars; but having wounded {ome of the moſt dar- 
ing and ſecured others, the reſt were foon ſcattered ; and 
the guards, patrolling all night, prevented any farther miſ- 
chict. On the 2d of March, the horſe and foot-guards at 
Whitchall and St. James's were doubled; and the trained 
bands at Weſtminfter under arms at divers poſts, where they 
continued as long as Dr. Sacheverel's trial was depending ; 
which both leſſened the number of the mutineers (many of 
the trained bands being men of low circumſtances, hired by 
ſubſtantial hovſe-keepers) and kept the houſe in awe. The 
ſame day, the commons reſolved to addreſs the queen, to take 
effectual meaſures to ſuppreſs the preſent tumults, ſet on foot 
and fomented by papiſts, nonjurors, and other enemies to her 
title and government; and to iſſue out a proclamation, pro- 
miſiug a reward to ſuch as ſhould diſcover and ſeize thoſe in- 
cendiaries, who had been the occaſions of the late tumults 


which, not only he, but even their lordſhips muſt appear, that he was far 
from deligning to defame her majeſty's adminiſtration.“ Good God! And 
is this the man for whom the people have made an infurrection ? Is this the 
man for whom their zeal has flamed ont in all manner of appearance? Is this 
the man, whoſe ethgies are fold about, curioutly done in metzo tinto; whoſe 
th 1s drank betore the queen's, and next in the fame glais with that of the 
ch? What can he have to do with any church who is a ſhame to chriſti- 
wits welt? And is this the man, for whom tears were ſhed, when, by his 
ent behaviour, he had made that compaſlſion ridiculous, which would 


* 


and diſorders. To this addreſs the queen anſwered, « Th 
ſhe was extremely ſenfible of the great care and concer; 2 
the houſe of commons for he Pegs peace upon this oe, 


fion ; and, as ſhe had a juſt reſentment at theſe tumy]ty,, none o 
and violent proceedings, ſo ſhe would take immediate 2 had dc 
for ſupprefling them, and would loſe no time in endeavour, about, 
to find out the abettors, in order to bring them to puy;q, the par 
ment, according to the defire of this houſe,” The commons. | he dif 
upon this anſwer, unanimouſly refolved to preſent an addretz it. 
importing, © That they begged leave to return their mat Ona! 
hearty thanks for her moſt gracious anſwer to their addreſs, he had 
and for her effectual care in ſuppreſling thoſe rebellious to. to their 
mults, which were ſet on foot and fomented by papiſts, ng. ther in 
jurors, and other enemies to her title and government, in de. miſdem 
ftiance of the juſt proſecution of the commons again 1; ſppoſe 
Henry Sacheveral. And they humbly beſought her to he. fied in 
lic ve, that as this proſecution proceeded only from the in4ic. WR reſo vec 
penſable obligation, which her faithful commons looked upon bei ur 
themſelves to lie under, not to fit ſtill, and patiently fee thy ground: 
juſtice of the late happy revolution, and the glory of their preſsly 
royal deliverer reflected upon; her majeſty's undoubted title D. Sac 
ſtruck at; her adminiſtration, by which ſo many bleſng dificult 
were derived upon them, endeavoured to be rendered od! — | the who 
to the people, and repreſented as d-ftructive of the chuch ons to 
and conſtitution; the preſent eſtablichment nd proc, me to 
ſucceſhon undermined ; the retolutions of the piriament livered | 
treated with contefupt, the governors of the ch urch, and her ; hall, an 
majeſty as ſupreme, aſperſed and vilified; the tol-ration c. laſt re 
poſed, as wicked; and ſedition infolently invading 90 vu. ceed acc 
pit: So the maintenance of her maj-fty's right, the ef parti 
her perſon, the quiet of her goverament, the con ute fe 
their happineſs under. her excellent adminiftation, = I? Sac 
ceſſion in the proteſtant line, the {upport and ho gu * uaring, 
church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law, with th: * which h 
tion, which was by act of parliament allowcd to 2-7 the artic 
diſſenters, ſhould be their conſtant care and co: ol ] “That 
they would, upon all occaſions, venture al} tha: S Laws 
them, in defence of ſuch weſtimable bleſhn« ang 
moved, that in the firſt paragraph it might ; ( criminal, 
© that the rebellious tumults were ſet on toot aid | inpeach 
by republicans, as well as by papiſts and nonjurers; | meu pr 
motion was rejected. The day before this add: fs wh On th 
fented, a proclamation was publiſhed for ſuppreſſing the houſe ol 
mults, purſuant to which ſevera perſons, who bai bun wc de com 
tive in the late riots, were apprehended, and committed tg | achever 
divers pritons, particularly George Purchaſe, the hal; who ſpo 
Daniel Damaree, one of the queen's watermen ; and Frarcs Wl the doct 
Willis, a footman ; which three were {ome time after nud lutation 
for high treaſon; but, though the two firft were ſentenceteVnced a 
die, yet neither of them fuffered. The remitthets, n pu. eulous an 
niſhing ſo great a diſorder, was looked on as the prepa:ing prevolutio 
and encouraging men to new tumults; and th-re was a tccic [#Hoctatio 
management in the whole affair, that amaz*d all people. Oxtord | 
When Dr. Sacheverel had ended his deferce, the mint jp-fare ol 
gers for the houſe of commons replied, and {{ eved very ©vi- il able to th 


lawtul, n 
guilty o 
queen he 


dently, that the words of his ſermon could not reaſon ly 


bear any other ſenſe, but that, for which they charge d tin, 


This was an eaſy performance, and they man»ged it win 
great ſtrength and vivacity. But the humour of the town o the ct 
was turned againſt them, and all the clergy appeared tor ihe 1 
doctor. Many of the queen's chaplains ſtood about hit. en. wer to 
couraging and magnifying him; and it was given out, tÞ!! excuſe th 
the queen herſelf favoured him, though upon bifhop Burnets 2 
firſt coming to town, which was after the impeachment es * ſhou 
brought up to the lords, ſhe ſaid to him, that it was aer Wa 
ſermon, and that he deſerved well to be puniſhed tor it. bub to 
Sir John Holt, lord chief juſtice of the quren's Bench, we ted, 
died during the trial of the doctor, upon the 6th of Alf. N 
He was very learned in the law, and had, upon great oc * of 8 
ſions, ſhewed an intrepid zeal in afferting its authority; f We 


he ventured on the indignation of both houſes of paritawc 
by turns, when he thought the law was with him. He was? 


beir judę 


man of good judgment and great integrity, and ſet kimict tin lc 
with great application to the functions of that important poſt Dito, Cc 
Sir Thomas Parker was immediately made lord chief jullic Bur J 2 
in his room. This great promotion ſcemed an evident de. 3 r. I 
monſtration of the queen's approving the proſecution; 19 n 
| | 10Þ of 
otherwiſe have been due to one in his circumſtances ? How offenſive was V8 li of 
aſſurance; how nauſeous his preſumption; and how atheiſtical was his pr pinon, l 
poſe, in wickedly perverting divers texts of ſcriptute, inftead ot preacÞi's be peop] 


«4 . , . b nie 144 
the truths, He fad, Ile had no intention to aſperſe the memory of Me 


ppoſite d 


majeſty ;? and he has been often heard to ſay, he onght to be“ De witie< 7 er 
which I have myſelf ſeen an affidavit, under the hand of Mr. Ebcral. evolu 
u Particularly thoſe of Mr. Earle in Long Acre; of Mr. Bradbu!) 0 ent; bu 
New-ſtreet, Shoe-lane; of Mr, Taylor in Leatber-lane ; of Mr. V right u al it à v 
Blackfry ars; and of Mr, Hamilton ff Clerkcuwell. ere two \ 
great de: 


POlution te 
e Crown 


none of the managers had treated the doctor ſo ſeverely as he 
had done; yet ſecret whiſpers were very confidently ſet 
about, that though the queen's aff urs put ber upon acting 
the part of the one, who was pleated with this ſcene, yet 
he diſliked it all, and would take the firſt occaſion to ſhew 


"On the 10th of March the earl of Nottingham ſaid, that 
he had ſomething ro propole ; and the lords being adjourned 
10 their houſe, he ſtarted an unexpected queſtion, “ Whe- 
ther in proſecutions by impeachments for high crimes and 
| miſdemeanors, by writing or ſpeaking, the particular words, 
| jappoſed to be criminal, are neceffary to be exprelsly ſpeci- 
6d in ſuch impeachments ?” After ſome debate, the lords 
| ;eſolved to conſult the judges, who very readily delivered 
| their unanimous opinions, ** That, according to law, the 
grounds of an indictment or in, penchment ought to be ex- 
teſsly mentioned in both.” Thoſe, who were for puniſhing 
Dr. Sacheverel, were not a little ſurpr zed at this unforeſeen 
difficulty, which was of no leſs conſequence, than to annul 
the whole proſecution, and to make it neceſſary for the com- 
| mons to begin anew, which they could not expect to have 
| time to do. But it being ſuggeſted, that the judges had de- 
livered their opinion according to the rules of Weſtminſter- 
ball, and not according to the uſage of parliament, the lords 
at laſt reſolved, ** That in impeachments they were to pro- 
ceed according to the laws of the land, and the law and uſage 
| of parliaments z” and, upon frarching the journals of the 
E houſe for precedents, they found a parallel inſtance to that of 
Dr. Sacheverel's impeachment, which was that of Dr. Mayn- 
| waring, in King Charles I's reign, wherein the words for 
which he was impeached, were not expreſsly mentioned in 
the articles. Whereupon it was voted, after ſome debate, 
„That by the law and uſage of parliaments in profecutions 
by impeachments for high crimes and miſdemeanors, by 
[writing or ſpeaking, the particular words, ſuppoſed to be 
criminal, are not neceflary to be expreſsly ſpecified in ſuch 
inpeachments:“ Againſt which refolution many lords entered 
tzeir proteſt. 

On the 16th of March, the queen went incognito to the 
houſe of lords, where a motion being made to declare, © That 
the commons had made good the firſt article againſt Dr. 
Sacheveral,“ a warm debate aroſe. The earl of Wharton, 
who ſpoke firſt, faid, “ There is a diff-rent ſtrain between 
de doctor's ſermon and his ſpeech ; the ſpeech is a full con- 
„ Wfetation and condemnation of the ſermon. All he has ad- 
1, Whvanced about non-refiſtance and unlimited obedience, is ridi- 
„ aulous and falſe ; as alſo his diſtinguiſhing in the affair of the 
„ Whrcvolution, in which there was notorious refiſtance in the 
paflociation begun at Exeter, and in the ſeizing of York and 
Oxford gates, and breaking the bridge. The doctrine of 
Bo palive obedience, as preſſed by the doctor, is not reconcile— 
„be to the practice of churchmen. If the revolution is not 
stal, many in that houſe, and vaſt numbers without, were 
„eu of blood, murder, rapine, and injuſtice; and the 
4 Ween herſelf is no lawful queen, ſince the bell title ſhe had 
to the crown, was her parliamentary title, founded on the 
revolution,” The Lord Haverſham made a long ſpeech in 
janſwer to this; and the lord Ferrers endeavoured likewiſe to 
excuſe the doctor, alledging, “ That the revolution was not 
mentioned in his ſermon :- That nothing but plain matter of 
pit ſhould ground ſuch a folemn accuſation : Thar, if the 
doctor was guilty of ſome fooliſh unguarded expreſſions, he 
dught to have been tried in Weſtminſter-hall: But he 
Kubted, whether even in the inferior courts there would be 
Pulicient matter to convict him.” He was ſupported by the 
Fal of Scarborough, who ſaid, the revolution was a nice 
Point, and above the law; and moved, that they ſhould ad- 
burn the debate, and take time to conſider, before they gave 
their judgment. 

The lord Haverſham having reſlected on ſome biſhops 
poting contrary to their doctrines, Dr. Talbot, biſhop of 
Oxford, took from thence occaſion to ſpeak on the other fide. 
put Dr. Hooper, biſhop of Bath and Wells, endeavoured to 
Excuſe Dr. Sacheverel; „ he allowed, indeed, of what the 
bilhop of Oxford had advanced, about the neceſſity and le- 
ality of reſiſtance in ſome extraordinary caſes ; but was of 
Non, that this ought to be kept from the knowledge of 
e People, who are naturally too apt to refiſt ; and that the 
Polite doctrine ought to be maintained and inforced. That 
e revolution was not to be boaſted of, and made a prece- 
ent; but we ought to throw a mantle over it, and rather 
all ta vacancy or abdication : And the * original compact” 
de two very dangerous words, not to be mentioned without 
Seat deal of caution. That they, who examined the re- 
"ution too nicely, were no friends to it; for, at that rate, 
* erown would roll like a ball, and never be fixed.“ He 
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concluded, “ That there ſeemed to be a neceſſity to preach 
up non-refiſtance and paſſive obedience at that time, when 
reſiſtance was juſtified.” The duke of Argyle, who ſpoke 
on the other fide, ſaid, among other things, © That the 
elergy, in all ages, have delivered up the rights and liberties 
of the people, and preached up the king's power, in order 
to govern hin; and therefore they ought not to be ſuffered 
to meddle with politics.” The earl of Angleſey anſwered to 
this, * That political ſermons were ſemetimes neceſſary, and 
allowed on the 3oth of January, and other occaſions. As to 
the revolution, which was the chief matter now in debate 
(he ſaid) the vacancy of the throne was properly the thing ; 
and therefore the mentioning neceſlary means, was mere non- 
ſenſe in the doctor; and he would not find him guilty for 
nonſenſe ; the rather, becauſe the doctrine of reſiſtance, 
which the doctor had confuted, juſtifies rebellion, murder, 
and all manner of crimes.” The duke of Leeds who ſpoke 
on the ſame fide, made a very long ſpeech, wherein he on- 
ed, © he had a great ſhare in the late revolution, but ſaid, he 
never thought, that things would have gone ſo far, as to ſet- 
tle the crown on the prince of Orange, whom he had often 
heard ſay, that he had no ſuch thoughts himſelf. That they 
ought to diſtinguiſh between reſiſtance and revolution; for 
vacancy or abdication was the thing they went upon, and 
therefore reſiſtance was to be forgot ; for had it not ſucceeded, 
it had certainly been rebellion; ſince he knew of no other 
but hereditary right.” Upon this the biſhop of Saliſbury 
made a ſpeech, “ wherein he ſhewed the falſhood of an opi- 
nion too commonly received, that the church of England had 
always condemned refiſtance, even in the caſes of extreme 
tyranny. The books of the Maccabees, bound up in our 
bibles, and approved by our articles, as containing examples 
of lite and inſtruction of manners, though not as any part of 
the canon of the ſcripture, contained a full and clear prece- 
dent for refiſting and ſhaking off extreme tyranny. The 
Jews, under that brave family, not only defended themſelves 
againſt Antiochus, but formed themſelves into a free and 
new government : Our homilies were only againſt wilful re- 
bellion, ſuch as had been againſt our Kings, while they were 
governing by law. But, at that very time, Queen Elizabeth 
had aſſiſted, firſt the Scots, and then the French, and to the 
end of her days continued to protect the States, who not only 
reſiſted, but, as the Maccabees had done, ſhook off the Spa- 
niſh yoke, and ſet up a new form of government. In all this 
ſhe was not only juſtified by the beſt writers of that time, 
ſuch as Jewel and Bilſon, but was approved and ſupported in 
it. Both her parliaments and convocations gave her ſubſidies 
to carry on thoſe wars. The ſame principles were kept u 

all king James's reign. In the beginning of king Charles's 
reign he protected the Rochellers, and aſked ſupplies from 
the parliament, to enable him to do it effectually, and or- 
dered a faſt and prayers to be made for them, It is true, 
ſoon after that, new notions of abſolute power, derived from 
God to kings, were taken up: At the firſt riſe given to theſe 
by Maynwaring, they were condemned by a ſentence of the 
lords; and though he ſubmitted, and retracted his opinion, 
yet a ſevere cenſure patſed upon him. But, during the long 
diſcontinuance of parliaments that followed, this doctrine was 
more favoured : It was generally preached up, and many 


things were done purſuant to it, which put the nation into 


the great convulſions, that followed in our civil wars. Af— 
ter theſe were over, it was natural to return to the other ex- 
treme, as courts naturally favoured ſuch doctrines. King 
James truſted too much to it; yet the very aſſerters of that 
doctrine were the firſt, who pleaded tor reſiſtance, when they 
thought they needed it. | 
Several other peers, particularly the duke of Devonſhire, 
the lord Chancellor, and the lords Sommers, Hallifax, and 
Mohun, ſpoke alſo in vindication of the late revolution; and 
maintained, that in extraordinary caſes refiſtance is neceſſary 
and lawful; and concluded, that the commons had made 
good the firſt article, The archbiſhop of York, the duke of 
Buckingham, the earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter, the 
lords Guernſey, North and Grey, and Caermarthen, and the 
biſhops of London, Rocheſter, and Landaff, who ſpoke on 
the other fide, declared, ** That they never read ſuch a piece 
of madneſs and nonſenſe, as Dr, Sachevercl's ſermon, but did 
not think him guilty of a miſdemeanor.” After a long de- 
bate, which laſted till paſt nine in the evening, it was at laſt 
carried by a majority of nineteen, that the commons had 
made good their firſt article of impeachment againſt him. 
The next day, March 17, the Lords took into confidera- 
tion the ſecond article of the commons impeachment, and 
Dr. Wake, biſhop of Linco!n, began the debate with a 
ſpeech, wherein he gave an account of the defign of a com- 
prehenſion ſet on foot, towards the end of king James II's 
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reign, by archbiſhop Sancroft, and promoted by the moſt emi- 
nent divines of the church of England, particularly Dr. Pa- 
trick, late biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Sharpe, the preſent archbi- 
ſhop of York, and the biſhops of London and Ely, which 
was, to improve, and, if poſſible, to enforce our diſcipline, 
to review and enlarge our Liturgy, by correCting ſome things, 
and adding others; and by leaving ſome few indifferent cere- 
monies, in order to reconcile diſſenters to the church. That 
Dr. Sacheverel had made a ſtrange and falſe repreſentation of 
this defign, which was again ſet on foot, and openly eſpouſed 
by king William and queen Mary, but which unhappily mil- 
carried.“ He then proceeded to offer ſuch paſſages out of 
Dr. Sacheverel's ſermon, as plainly and fully made out the ſe- 
cond article of the commons impeachment, including,“ That 
ſomewhat ſhould be done to put a ſtop to ſuch preaching, as, 
if not timely corrected, may Kindle ſuch heats and animofities 
among us, as may truly endanger both our church and ſtate. 
As for the preacher himſelf, I am (ſaid the biſhop) very wil- 
ling to come into any meaſures of favour to him, that are 
conſiſtent with your lordſhips honour and juſtice, and will an- 
ſwer the ends of the impeachment, that has been brought be- 
fore us againſt him.” Dr. Trimnell, biſhop of Norwich, en- 
forced what the biſhop of Lincoln had ſaid, about toleration ; 
ce inveighed againſt the inſolence of Sacheverel, who had ar- 
raign-d archbiſhop Grindall (one of the eminent reformers in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth) as a perfidious prelate, for fa- 
vouring and tolerating the Genevian diſcipline ; checked his 
preſumption, in taking upon him, in his ſermon, to preſcribe 
rules to his ſuperiors, by telling them when they are to thun- 
der out their anathema's againſt ſchiſmatics ; ſhewed, that 
the proper uſe of thoſe ſpiritual weapons is to ſuppreſs vice, 
iminoral:ty, and profaneneſs, among the members of the 
church; and that they were altogether uſeleſs to convince be- 
retics or ſchiſmatics, who are rather to be won by gentle me- 
thods and chriſtian forbearance. And to that purpoſe his 
lordſhip took notice of the toleration act; and mentioned ſe- 
veral inſtances wherein he had himſelf been inſtrumental in 
reconciling diſſenters to the church. I ſhall not take upon 
me (ſaid he in the concluſion) to charge the doctor, or any of 


The archbiſhop of York ; the dukes of Ormond, Beaufort, Northum- 
derland, Shrewſbury, Leeds, Buckingham, Hamilton; the earls of ein- 
broke, Northampton, Denbigh, Berkthire, Thauet, Scarſdale, Angleſcy, 
Suſtex, Yarmouth, Nottingham, Rocheſter, Abingdon, Flymouth, Scar- 
borough, Jerſey, Poulet, Mar, Wemys, Noitheſk ; the viicounts Say and 
Seal, Weymouth ; the biſhops of London, Durham, Rocheſter, Bath and 
Wells, Cheſter ; the barons Ferrers, Willoughby of Brooke, North aud 
Grey, Howard of Eicrick, Chandos, Leigh, Lexington, Berkley, Craven, 
Oſborn, Dartmouth, Stawel, Guilford, Butler, 3 Haverſham, 
Guernſey, Conway. 

* The lord chancellor, lord treafurer, lord preſident, lord privy ſeal, lord 
ſteward of the houſhold; the dukes of Cleveland, Richmond, Grafton, St. 
Albans, Bolton, Schumberg, Bedto:d, Montroſe, Roxburgh, Dover; the 
marquiſſes ot Kent and Dorcheſter ; the eails of Derby, Lincoln, Dor- 
ſet, e Leiceſter, Weſtmoreland, Mancheſter, Rivers, Stam- 
ford, Winchellea, Sunderland, Carliſle, Radnor, Berkley, Holner- 
neſs, Porthand, Warriagton, Bradford, Orford, Greenwich, Grantham, , 
Wharton, Cholmondeley, Crawford, Loudoun, Leven, Orkney, Seafield, 
Roſeberry, Glaſgow, Ilay; the biſhops of Sarum, Ely, Peterborough, 
Oxford, Lincoln, Norwich, St. Aſaph ; the barons de la War, Fitzwalter, 
Paget, Hunidon, Mohun, Biron, Colepeper, Rorkingham, Cornwallis, 
Oſſulſton, Herbert, Halifax, Harvey, Pelham. 

The proceedings of the peers more at large were as follows: 

In relation to the third article, the lord Hallifax made a ſhort ſpeech, and 
was anſwered by the lord Ferrers and earl of Nottingham. The fourth ar- 
ticle occaſioned a longer debate, which was begun by the carl of Wharton, in 
the commendation of the preſent adminiſtration. The biſhop ot Saliſbury ſe- 
conded him, and ſpoke with vehemence againſt Dr. Sacheverel, * who, by 
inveighing againſt the revolution, toleration, and union, ſeemed to arraign 
and attack the queen herſelf, fince her majeſty had ſo great a ſhare in the firſt, 
and had often declared, that ſhe would maintain the fecond ; and that ſhe 
looked upon the third as the moſt glorious event of her reign. That nothing 
could be more plain than his reflefting on her majeſty's miniſters ; and that 
he had in parliament fo well marked out a noble peer there preſent, by an 
ugly and ſcurrilous epithet (which he would not repeat) that it was not pof- 
fible to miſtake him. Upon this ſome of the younger peers fell a laughing, 
and cried out, name him, name him ; but the lord chancellor interpoſed, 
declaring, * that no peer was obliged to ſay but what he thought fit.” The 
lord Ferrers ſaid ſomething in favour of Dr, Sacheverel, but was anſwered 
by the earl of Ilay; and then the lord Haverſham made a ſhort ſpeech 
about that part of the fourth article, wherein Dr, Sacheverel was charged 
with wreſting and perverting divers paſſages of ſcripture. He ſaid, No 
man on earth has authority to interpret the ſcripture ; which, he thought, 
muſt be interpreted by itſelf : Since the reformation, we had contended againſt 
the church of Rome, who pretended to that anthority : And ſhall we (added 
he) allow infallibility in the commons, which we deny to the pope of Rome? 
And in concluſion he repeated his defire, that the reverend prelates there 
preſent would tell the houſe, * How Dr. Sacheverel could be charged with 
wreſtitig the fcripture ?* But none of the biſhops offered to ſatisfy him. The 
duke of Hamilton having ſaid ſomething in favour of the doctor, he was an- 
ſwered by lord Mohun, The duke of Buckingham, the lord Ferrers, the 
earls of Scarſdale and Abingdon, and the lord Caermarthen, endeavoured 
likewiſe to extenuate the doctor's offences, but it was voted that the com- 
mons had made good the fourth article of the impeachment. However, 
thirty- eight lords entered their diſſert to the queſtion upon the ſecond, third, 
and fourth articles. At the cloſe of the debate, the earl of Wharton ſaid, 
that ſince the houſe had reſolved, that the commons had made good their 
four articles of impeachment againſt Dr. Sachevere},* the lords ought, by a 
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his particular friends, with this practice (meaning the late ty bim. 
mults) as great temptation as one is under to do ſo from ſe. rehi 
veral circumſtances. And it is not the leaſt, that occurs 1 3 


his prayers, which he has publiſhed on this occaſion, to g. mild 


preſent, not ſo much to God, as to the world, that he is un ng f. 
der perſecution, when he is proſecuted for offending apainſ was f 
the law, by thoſe, who, in common juſtice, ought to b incap 
thought the faireſt accuſers, and, before your lordthips wh that | 
are juſtly acknowledged to be the moſt impartial jud ex fxty 
However, I will never believe, till I cannot avoid it, that - order 
members of the England, who have acknowledged the a5 Serif 
vernment, much leſs any clergyman, who has ſo often pro. being 
feſſed his obedience to it in church and ſtate, ſhould have been was b 
any way acceſſary to thefe threatenings, that have been given W. 
our, particularly againſt ſuch biſhops, as ſhould happen tg verſit 
condemn the doCtor's proceedings. As far, my lords, as } 576, 
have feen of this cauſe, I am likely to be one of thoſe biſhops; | contai 
and, though I do not pretend to any great ſhare of courage, kingd 
F am very free to declare to your lordſhips, that I am in bs decrec 
compariſon ſo apprehenſive of what may befal myſelf for con. WM in wh 
demning this perlon, as I am of what will probably befal the eg o 
public, if your lordſhips fhould not condemn him. However allerte 
I wiſh he may be treated with all poffible moderation; and 
that the wholeſome ſeverities, he recommends in his ſermon, dee 
may not be uſcd again him. But that is in your lorethips e 
judgment, to which I humbly ſubmit it; and only beg pardon Wi * 
for having detained your lordſhips ſo long in giving my te tb“ 
ſons, why I think the commons have made good this ſecond i ment ſe 
part of their charge.” No peer offering to ſpeak in favour of hog 
the doctor, it was voted, That the commons had made good Bi — 
the ſecond article of their impeachment. The party, that was WW &: lor 
for the doctor, made no oppoſition to the third, and little to WF * 1» 
the fourth. They contented themſelves with proteſting again Wi * 
them as they had done againſt the two firſt. The four arti- D 
cles being thus voted to be proved, the lords went down tore 
the hall, when the queſtion being put upon the whole impeach- F 
ment, guilty or not guilty, the doctor was voted not guilty v5 9 5 
fifty- two“, and guily by fixty-nine* ;. 2 
The next debate was, what cenſure ought to paſs upon H 
| © anivve 
neceſſary conſequence, to reſolve and declare likewiſe, that the doctor wa Ker 
guilty of the high crimes and miſdemeanors charged upon him. But e ent 
carls of Abingdon and Rocheſter, the lord treaturer, the lord North ad _ . 
Grey, and the lord Ferrers, ſtating ſome diſficultics, it was propoſed, tut wierd 


the queſtion to be aſked every lord in Weſtnunſter-hall ſhould be as follows: 
That the commons having made good the ſeveral articles of the impeacts 
ment againit Henry Sacheverel, doctor in divinity ; the fad doctor Henry 
vacheverel is guilty of high crimes and miſdemeanors,” 

Accordingly, on the 18th of March, the queſtion being read, the earl cf 
Rocheſter moved, that the judges ſhould be conſulted; but no peer fecoud- 
ing the motion, the lord Guerniey ſaid, The queſtion, as ſtated, was not fi 
to be put in Weſtminſter-hall, becaule it would fubvert the conſtitution di 
parliament, and preclude the peers from their right of giving their judg- 
ment, both of the fact, as well as of the law. For in this cate ſome peers 
might be {atisfied as to the fact, but not as to the law, and it they were to 
give their judgment as the queſtion was ftated, their freedom ot voting would 
be taken away. Therefore he moved, That the firſt part of the propoſed 
queſtion be left out.“ The lord North and Grey, who ſpoke next, lad, 
© There is no neceſſity of putting tlie queſtion in Weſtminſter-hall, but only 
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3 
acquainting the commons there, that Dr. Sacheverel is guilty in gene!l: ke ** 
For how can any peer, that thinks him not guilty (as for my part, I dot 17 Wl e a 
in the face of the commons, he is not guilty, and allow at the ſane tiny 1.51 * 
that the commons have made good their articles of impeachment ?* J * och 
earl of Wharton laid, He wondered at the lord Guernſey's making that u. nl e. 
tion, after the houle had come to a reſolution, that the commons had mide 1 
good their articles. "The queſtion, as ſtated by the lord chancellor, did n 420 * 
preclude any peer from his right of giving his judgment; for every lord g dello 
at liderty to proteſt and enter his diſſent, it he would not be convinced by Ut 2 
majority of the houſe ; and that the lords, being in the nature ot a Jl Preced 0 
ought to deliver their opinions ſeriatim.“ The lord Ferrers ſupported ue 
lord Guernley's motion, objecting againſt the preamble of the que ſtion a5 . 1 
neceſſary, and urging, that it was only the majority of the houte, and net 3h 3 U 
houſe, that came to a reſolution, * That the commons had made good toes e 
impeachment.“ On the other hand, the lord Guernſey, in anſwer to the ch on Mp 
of Wharton, faid, * That the lords were not as a jury, for every lord 9 wlfeq a 
both a judge and a juror; that ſome peers might think Dr. Sachevere! gulf Fund 
of one part, and innocent of the other; and yet it they were to give tes Tight 4 . 
judgment, as this queſtion was ſtated, how could they fay he was not gu _ > 
when the preamble ſet forth, that the commons had made good their Stent win 
prachment? "The earl of Wharton replied, That this objection had ber ebam l 
much more proper before the houſe had proceeded fo far.“ Ioweveß, ® cate, we 
earl of Rocheſter having moved, thut the preamble be left out, the ca ; Ae 
M' hai ton and the reſt agreed to it; and the lord chancellor ſtated the Wa and not 9 
tion thus: That the queſtion be put to each lord in Weſtminſter-bal, * Puuiſhey l 
ginning at the junior baron firſt, ſhall be, Is Dr, Henry Sachevere! gil Ag "Ir 
of high crimes and nn{demeanors f' The earl of Nottingham moved, = Miohe * 
the words of high crimes and miſdemeanors be left out, and was feconded! the r 
the lord North and Grey. But the earl of Wharton ſaid, That what index}; 4 
offered was unfair; for the commons having impeached Dy. Sachevere* nveniens 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, and the lords having agreed and reſolves, u tentioneq 
the commons had made good the impeachment, it neceflarily followed, 0%" Would kn 
was guilty of the ſaid crunes and miſdemeanors.” To moderate the matter iſdemear 
duke of Buckingham propoſed, thasahe queſtion be thus altered, *of the cru e union 2 
and miſdemeanors charged upon him by the impeachment ;* to which c $f, that 
earls of Wharton and - ae. cane readily agreed ; but the earl of Jerley” | 


Vere lIikew 
the My Ine 

of WI 
' That, he 


cepted againſt the queſtion, as being complex or complicated. The * 
Guernſey purſued the ſame objection, for the reaſon he aliedged bc195, 


That fome peers might think Dr, Sacheverel guilty of fome of ihe = 
” Cl 


e 


bim. And here a ſtrange turn appeared; ſome ſeemed to y 
ebend the effects of a popular fury, if the cenſure was ſe- 
ro others it was faid, the queen defired it might be 
mild; it was therefore propoſed to ſuſpend him from preach- 
ng for one year, others were for ſeven years; but by a vote it 
«as fixed to three years. It was next moved, that he ſhould be 
incapable of all preferments during theſe three years; upon 
that the houſe was divided, fifty-nine were for the vote, and 
fxty againſt it; ſo that was laid aſide. The ſermons were 
ordered to be burnt in the preſence of the lord mayor and the 
| -riffs of London, which was done; only the lord mayor 
deing a member of the houſe of commons, did not think he 
vas bound to be preſent “. 

| With Sacheverel's ſermons, the famous decree of the uni- 
| verſity ot Oxford paſſed in their convocation, July 21, 1683, 
was, at the ſame time, voted by the lords to be burnt, as 


rete ; 


* containiog ſever] poſtt:ons contrary to the conſtitution of the 
A kingdom, and deſtructive to the proteſtant ſuccethon., This 
* E Jecree had been given in evidence by the doctor at his trial, 
on. WT i which the ablolute authority of princes, and unalterable— 
the bes of the hereditary right of ſuceceding to the crown, were 
ver, WT aſſerted in a very high ttrain. 
and - ; : 
carved upon him by the impeachment of the commons, and innocent of 
Jon, * ther; and urged an mitance of an indictinent concerning fe ve: al charges, 
hips Ei hich cale the jury is not to aniwer generaily, but particulariy to each ot- 
don fence, becauſe the judge goes by the veichict, and inpoies the tine accord- 
rea. | ingly. Therefore dis lordliuy move, nat each peer ſhould give his judg- 
acm ſeverally to each article.“ 1louns the lord Sommers antwered, * That 
ond the matter of te was a'rendy fertled, though every peer might proteſt and 
ar of ent: That the (ord Gueinitcy's vyection, grounded on the. iuſtance he 
r000 Nougat of incictiaents in the ourts below, was very improper, becauſe, as 
gu N. lor up huntelt had ſuggencd, tne lords are both judges ind jury, That, 
* I jury, cy might, in començe, pronounce the d.ctor guilty, though 
le 10 der the wah hun guilty only of one artiele: But that the lo de, who did not 
aint em him gwlry of all the tow articles, might, afterwards, as judges, mo- 
arti- Ante the purſhment.” lac el © Nottingham replied, hat, for. his 
in tore, „ tuought DV. Sacherore guiity ot no crime; an! moved, that the 
cle the? be lett ont, dad he qettion put thus; * Is Di. Henry Sache- 
ach- W I guilty of highcrunes and nutdemeanors charged upon him by the im- 
ty by F ne Which was agreed to. 
Juen it being propoſed to conſider what anſwer each lord ſhould give, the 
vpon Wi rd Hallrex ſaid, That according to the uſage of a hñament, the lords ought 
| wantwer, content, or not content. But the lord Ferrers alledged, That con- 
den, or not content, was not an adequate antwer to the queſtion: And both 
＋ Wa | the carl of Notungiam, and the lord Guernſey, his brother, urged, That 
ut de there were teveral precedents tor guilty, or not guilty upon my honour ; 
th and dat did not remeber any for content, or not content, The lord Hallifax 
aj tact Baintained his aller tion, and ſaid, he wondered, the lord Nottingham did 
lows: vr Kno there were precedents tor content or not content; and mitanced in 
Pc” BS the lord! Sommers's trial, in which the lords gave their judgment that way. On 
Henry BW the other hand, the lord Guerniey infitted upon antwering guilty or not 
a guilty ; abd was ſeconded by the lord treaturer, who faid, * Vhat there was a 
ear] * life rence bet een the lords voting in their houſe promiſcuouſly, ſometimes in 
teccud BS confufion, and their giving their judgments in Weſtnunſter-Hall; and that 
not 1 de precedent mentioned by the lord Hallifax was an extraordinary one, made 
100 ue extraordinary cafe.“ The lord Hallifax moved for ſearching the jour- 
Ir judg- mals; and the carl of Wharton for following precedents. "The clerk turned 
een, and read the precedent of lord Sommers's impeachment, in which the peers 
were We their judgment by content or not content. But the earl of Rocheſter 
g won &iiring, that other precedents might be ſearched, and urging, that there was 
ropule alifierence between the lords voting; in their houte and in Weſtminſter— 
Xt, la bill; the duke of Buckingham anſwered, * That the trial was the ſame in 
but * Veltminfter-hall, as if the Lords were in their houſe ; that they removed 
fanny o the hall only for the ſpaciouſneſs of the place: And therefore the queſtion 
ont) 17 duglt ty be anfwered, us it they were iu the houſe, content or not content.“ 
ne * To cus the earl of Hay replied, That content, or not content, was a very 
— mproper and ungrammatical anſwer to the queſtion, Is Dr. Sachevetel 
um e of high crimes, &c. And therefore either the que ſtion ouglit to be 
ad mat | tered, or the antwer be, guilty or not guilty.) Then the lord Ferrers en- 
„ did - Gavoured to ſhew the inconveniences, that might attend the putting the 
ra | queſtion, as propoſed, alledging, * That ſome of the peers there preſent, 
:d by 0 OR ht hereafter be impeached, and repent too late the having made tuch a 
recent of giving judgment generally.” The earl of Angleſey purſued 
'rted | uc fame argument; adding, that it the queſtion was put, and anſwered ge- 
* terally, the majority of the people would uot know whit the doctor was 
d not 3 tondemned for. Yo which the lord chancellor readily replied, That every 
god F dy would know he was either guilty or not guilty of the crimes charged 
0 . „ en um by the impeachment of the hone of commons.“ But the earl of Mar 
E. *. Waſted, © Phat every peer ought to be at liberty to vote, guilty or not guilty 
el guy 


w every article ; otherwiſe it might happen, that the majority of the houte 
Might think Dr. Sacheverel innocent upon each article ; yet, by this method 
v 4 general anſwet, he might be condemned of all; which jeemed incon- 
nt with the uſual method of juſtice in that houſe.” The duke of Buck- 
ug gam urged on the ſaine fide, * that, fince the judgment of the houſe in this 
dle, ought to be à declaration of the lau, the condition of the people would 
© wolt miſerable, to have puniſhment for high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
and not hive a probability of informing themſelves, hat the crimes thereby 
Puſhed were, which they could not learn from this general determination : 


give 1. 
Mt gun 
their m 
had bel 
'ever, d 
je call 
the gel 
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ne 
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1d 0 that, this uncertainty being in the caſe of a clergyman for preaching, it 
Cl. | - 
"nded Wight create ſome feais in good men, when they preach ſome doctrines of 


Ws church of England, particularly that of non-1efiſtance.? The earl of 
anderland calling for the queſtion, the Earl of Angleſey infiſted on the in- 
MVeniences of .nſwering generally to it. Whereupon the lord chancellor 
wenioned four inconveniences that might enſue: * Firſt, that clergymen 
F0ld know, that to preach againſt the revolution, was a high crime and 
mudemeanol: Seconelly, to preach againſt the toleration : Thirdly, againſt 
| I union; And, fuurthly, that to ieflect on the queen's miniſters, and ſug- 
leb that the church is in danger? under her majeſty's adminiſtration, 
Tere likewiſe high crimes and miſdemeanors. Theſe, ſaid his lordfhip, we 
cal inconveniences, that I can foreſee, will attend this judgment.” The 
of Wharton calling then for the queſtion, the duke of Shrewſbury ſaid, 
„ he did not duuk the doctor guilty of the firſt article, though he had 


0 
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The commons alſo, upon a complaint made to them of 3® 
book intitled, * Collections of paſſages referred to by Dr. Sa- 
Cheverel, in his anſwer to the articles of his impeachment,” 
ord-red the ſame to be burnt. On the other hand, the doc- 
tor's friends complained to the houſe, of a book intitled, 
* The rights of the chriſtian church,” &c. and a defence of it, 
in two parts, with A letter from a country attorney to a coun- 
try parſon, concerning the rights ot the church; and Le 
Clerc's judgment of that book in his Bibliothique Choiſic.” 
All which were condemned to the flames; as was alſo © A trea- 
tiſe of the word Perſon, by John Clendon of the Inner Tem- 
ple.” Not content with this, the tories moved for an addreſs 
for a taſt, to deprecate the divine vengeance, which there 
was juſt reaſon to fear, on account of the horrid blaiphemies 
lately publiſhed in the kingdom. Thoſe who ſupported this 
motion, thought not only to caſt a reflection on the whigs, as 
encouragers of ſuch wit ngs, but alſo to juſtify what the doc- 
tor had advanced in his ſermon about the danger of the 
church, which he had aſcribed to the heretical and blaſphe- 
mous poſitions lately printed. But their deſign was eaſily 
ſcen through, and theretore the majority added to the ad- 
drels, “ many of which blaſphemies have again, in a moſt 


as great a ſhare as any man in the late revolution, and would ever go as far as 
any to Vindicate the memory of our late glorious deliverer. That he thought 
the church fate under, her n.gelty's adminiſtration ; but he would not have 
it made a high crune and mitdemeanor to fay, * thit the church is in danger,“ 
becauſe times might come, when it might really be in danger,” And, in 
conclution, his grace inuſted on voting article by article. The lord Caer- 
marthen, the earl ot Angletey, and the earl of Nottingham, did the like; 
bus, the ſame being oppoſed by ſome other peers, the lord chancellor at laſt 
E this queſtiom, * Whether the aniwer to be given to each lord ſhould 
'e guilty or not guilty only? Which being reſolved in the athrmative, then 
the meim queſtion was put, * Whether it thould be aſked, Is Henry Sache- 
verel, doctor in divinity, guilty of high crunes and nuſdemeanors, charged 
upon hum by the impeachincut ot the houſe of commons ?* This was likewite 
carried in the ffitmative; when tour and thirty lords entered their proteſt, 
importing, in tubſt mee, That the obliging every lord to anſwer generally, 
giulty or not guilty, to a queſtion containing all the articles of his unpeach- 
ment, was a kind of taking upon themſelves by an unuzceflary joining of 
matters of a different nature, and ſubjeRing them to one and the ſame detet- 
mination $3 and contequently, might prejudice the right every peer had to give 
a free affirmative or negative; fince whoever thought Dr. Sacheverel guilty 
of vue part, and innocent of the other, would be obliged either to approve 
whit he condemned, or condemn what he approved. 2, They conceived, 
there was at leaſt a poſſibility, that though a majority of the houſe was ad- 
mitted to vote to the articles ſeparately, and might think him innocent upon 
each article; yet, by this method of a general antwer, he might be con- 
demned ot all; which ſeemed not to be conkitent with the uſual method of 
juſtice in this houſe. 3. That ſince the judgment of the houſe, in this caſe, 
ought to be a declaration of the law ; the condition of the people would be 
moſt miſerable, to have puniſhment inflicted tor bigh crunes and miſde- 
meanors, and not have a pollibility of intorming themſelves, what the high 
crimes and mitdemeanors, thereby puniſhed, are. For the peoples only 
guide is the law; and they can never be guided by what they can never be 
informed of. And that, this uncertainty being in the caſe of a ciergyman for 
preaclung, it might create ſome fear in good men, when they preach ſome 
doctrines of the church of England, particula ly that of non-retiftance ; and 
it might be made uſe of by ill ones, as an excuſe tor the neglect ot that duty, 
which upon ſome occaſions is required,” 

On the 2oth of March, about three o*clock in the afternoon, the lords 
and commons having taken their reſpective feats, and their lordſhips houſe be- 
ing reſumed, the lord chancellor declared, that they had agreed upon a queſ- 
tion, beginning at the junior baron firſt, tixty-nine lords declared Dr. Sache- 
verel guilty, and fifty-two not guilty, The lord chancellor, having caſt uj 
the votes, declared Dr. Sacheverel guilty ; and the uſher of the black rod 
having brought the doctor to the bar, and cauſed him to kneel down, the 
lord chancellor told him, that the lords having, with their uſual candour and 
equity, examined and conſidered the articles exhibited againſt bim, with the 
allegations to make good the ſame, and what had been oftered by his counſel 
and himſelf in his defence, had found him guilty of * high crimes and miſde- 
meanors* charged upon him by the commons of Great Britain, Then the 
doctor, ſtanding up, made a ſhort ſpeech, importing, N That not having been 
ſuffered to be at their lordſhips har, While their lordſhips were giving their 
votes; he hoped he might now be permitted to put in a plea, before their 
lordſhips paſſed ſentence upon him. That he was advited by his counſel to 
offer, firſt, That, by the opinion of all the judges, the particular words, ſup- 
poſed to be criminal, ought to have vec expreſsly ſpecified in the articles of 
unpeachment againſt him. Secondly, That, in the title of the ſaid articles, 
the ſame were ſaid to be * exhibited in the name of all the commons of Great 
Britain,“ and yet * the commiſſioners of ſhires,* who make part of the com- 
mons of Great Britain, were not mentioned with the knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes in parliament aſſembled.? Both which he begged their lordſhips to 
take into conſideration.“ The lords being returned to taeir houſe, conſidered 
of the doctor's plea ; and reſolved, that the fame was frivolous, and that they 
would the next day conſider what cenſure to paſs upon him. Pr. H. L. 

z "The ſentence patied upon him was, That Henry Sacheverel, doctor in 
divinity, ſhall be, and is hereby enjoined not to preach during the term of 
three years next enſuing. That Dr. Henry Sacheverel's two printed ſermons, 
referred to by the impeachment of the houſe of commons, ſhall be burnt be- 
fore the Royal Exchange in London, between the hours of twelve aad one, 
on Monday, the 27th day of this inſtant March, by the hands of the common 
hangman, in the preſence of the lord mayor of the city of London, and the 
two ſheriffs of London and Middleſex. 

The lord mayor, who was not a little mortified at his being, by the lords 
fentence, obliged to aſſiſt at the burning of a ſermon, which he had approved, 
and commanded to be printed (as Dr. Sacheverel aſſerted in the dedication) 
defired and moved, that he might be excuſed from attending at the execution, 
he being a member of the houſe : And a debate ariſing, it was deferred till the 
houſe was informed what anſwer the lord mayor had returned to the ſheriffs, 
when they ſhould demand of him, whether he would attend, or not; and e 
that buſineſs was dropped. 
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Irregular, extraordinary, and inſolent manner been printed, 

ubliſhed, and diſperſed, throughout the kingdom, to the 
Landal of good chriſtians, by Dr. Henry Sacheverel,” Upon 
this addition the tories would have dropped the addreſs, but 
it was preſented to the queen, who, probably, on that ac- 
count anſwered, *©* That, a faft having lately been obſerved, 
ſhe did not think proper to appoint another ſo ſoon, but 
would confider of it at a more convenient time.” 

As ſoon as it was known what a mild ſentence the lords had 
paſſed upon Dr. Sacheverel, thoſe, who ſupported him during 
bis trial, expreſſed an inconceivable gladneſs, as if they had 
got a victory; bone-fires, illuminations, and other marks of 
joy, appeared not only in London, but over the whole Kking- 
dom. However, much greater effects than thefe rejoicings 
were produced by it, as will hereafter be ſeen, 

This affair being over, and the ſupplies all granted, befides 
which little more was done this ſeſſion , the queen, on the 
5th of April, came to the houſe of peers, and made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to both houſes: 

„ My lords and gentlemen, 

&« It is with great ſatisfaction, that I come hither at this 
time to return you my hearty thanks for the marks of duty 
and affe&tion, which you have given me through the whole 
courſe of this ſeſſion. 

&* And I am to thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, in a very particular manner for the great diſpatch, 
which you have made in providing, fo early in the year, ſuch 
great and effectual ſupplies for the public ſervice. This can- 
not but make me very deſirous to repeat the aſſurances I gave 
you at the opening of the ſeſſion, that they ſhould be very 
carefully applied to the uſes for which you have deſigned 
them. | 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

& ] cannot ſufficiently expreſs to you my great concern, 
that you have had ſo neceflary an occaſion of taking up a 
great part of your time towards the latter end of this ſeſſion. 

* am confident no prince, that ever fat on the throne, 
has been more really and fincerely kind to the church than 
myſelf, nor ever had a more true and tender concern for its 
welfare and proſperity than I have, and always ſhall continue 
to have. 

«© The ſuppreffing immorality, and profane and other 
wicked and malicious I:bels, is what I have always earneſtly 
recommended, and ſhall be glad of the firſt opportunity to 
give my conſent to any laws, that might effeCtually conduce 
to that end. But, this being an evil complained of in all 
times, it is very injurious to take a pretence from thence to 
infinuate, that the church is in any danger from my admini- 
ſtration. 

4 could heartily wiſh, that men would ſtudy to be quiet, 
and do their own bufineſs, rather than buſy themſelves in re- 
viving queſtions and diſputes of a very high nature, and which 
mull be with an ill intention, ſince they can only tend to fo- 
ment, but not to heal our diviſions and animotities. 

For my own part, as it has pleaſed God to give ſucceſs 
to my endeavours for the union of my two kingdoms, which 
I muſt ever eſteem as one of the greateſt bleſſings of my reign; 
ſo I hope his divine goodneſs will ſtill continue favourable, 
and make me the happy inſtrument of that yet more deſirable 
union of the hearts of all my people in the bonds of mutual 
affection, that ſo there may remain no other contention among 
you, but who ſhall exceed the other in contributing to advance 
our preſent happineſs, and ſecure the proteſtant fuccz2ſhon. 

Finding by the advices from abroad, that our army has not 
yet taken the field, and that the plenipotentiaries of France 
are ſtill in Holland, I think it proper at preſent to make the 
prorogation but for a very mort time.“ | 

.Accordingly the lord chancellor prorogued the parliament 
only to the 18th of April, when it was farther prorogued, 

The queen's expietiing thus her concern, that there was a 
cauſe given for what had taken up fo much time, and her 


During the trial, a hill was ordered to be brought in for limiting the num- 
ber of officers, military or civil, in the houſe of commons. Mr, Wortley 
Montague was chairman of the grand committee, and general Stanhope, and 
other leading men of the whig party, promoted it. It paſſed the houſe of 
commons, but was rejected by the houie of lords; where not only the earl of 
Wharton, but the earl of Scarburough, and the lord North and Grey, ſpoke 
againſt it, The houte of commons, baving examined the ſubject matter of 
the petition of the creditors of the mine-adventurers, reſolved unanimouſly, 
March 31, * That fir Humphry Mackworth, deputy governor of the mine- 
adventurers, was guilty of many notorious and ſcandalous frauds, and indirect 
practices, in violation of the charter granted to the ſaid company, in breach 
of his truſt, and to the manifeſt wrong and oppreſſion of the proprietors and 
creditors of the ſaid company:“ And, that he might not run away, a bill was 
ordered to be brought in, to prevent fir Humphry Mackworth leaving this 
kingdom, and alienating his eſtate, till the end of the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment.“ This gentleman had written ſeveral polemical as well as devotional 
tracts, and was for many years of great note with the high party. For which 


gan the change of the miniſtry, by the introduction of the 


wiſhing that all her 2 would be quiet and mind th,; II. 
own buſineſs, rather than employ themſelves in reviving fack reſtor 
diſputes, ſeemed to look a different way from what had bee accor 
whiſpered about. But ſoon after her proceedings (as wil be the el 
ſeen) revived thofe whiſpers again. the R 
As the biſhop of Sarum had been encouraged, this winte- the K 
by the queen, to ſpeak more freely to her of her affairs than III 
he had formerly ventured to do, he told her what reports 50 and t 
ſecretly ſpread of her through the nation, as if ſhe favoured Ind, 
the deſign of bringing the pretender to ſucceed to the crown raken 
upon a bargain that ſhe ſhould hold it during her life ; H. cation 
was ſure theſe reports were ſpread about by perſons, who * ſent © 
in the confidence of thoſe, that were believed to know her IV. 
mind: He was well affured, the Jacobites of Scotland had barric 
upon her coming to the crown, ſent up one Ogilby of Boyne, the 1 
who was in great eſteem among them, to propoſe the bargain wih! 
to her; he, when he went back, gave the party full aſſurancez V. 
that ſhe accepted of it: This, he ſaid, he had from ſome of the de 
the lords of Scotland, who were then in the ſecret with the wile « 
profeſſed Jicobites. The earl of Cromarty made a ſpeech ig | ſhoule 
parliament contradicting this, and, alluding, to the diſtintio WF 1 
of the Calviniſts, made between the ſecret and the revealed shed 
will of God ; he allured them, the queen had no ſecret wit cenie 
contrary to that ſhe declared: Yet, at the ſame time, his bro. to Pet 
ther gave the party aſſurances to the contrary. The biſhop ar tne 
told the queen all this, and ſaid, if ſhe was capable of making y comm 
ſuch a bargain tor herſelt, by which her people were to be forme! 
delivered up and ſacrificed after her death, as it would darken mann 
all the glory ot her reign, fo it muſt ſet all her people to con. form, 
fider ot the moit proper ways of ſecuring themſelves, by Wi it had 
bringing over the prot<ſtant ſucceſſors, in which he told her aiterat 
plainly he would concur, it ſhe did not take effectual means there! 
to extinguiſh thoſe jealouſies. He ſaid, her miniſters had fer. where! 
ved her with that fidelity, and ſuch ſucceſs, that her making hes! 
a change among them would amaze all the world. The glory our. 
of queen Elizabeth's reign aroſe from the firmneſs of her was in 
councils, and the continuance of her miniſters, as the three in par 
laſt reigns, in which the miniſtry was often changed, had (uf. Wi limina 
tered extremely by it. He alſo ſhewed her, that, if the ſuf. Actor 
tered the pretender's party to prepare the nation for his ſuc- n, 
ceeding her, ſhe ought not to imagine, that, when they thought 28 . 
they had fixed that matter, they would ſtay for the natural ene 
end of her life, but that they would find ways to ſhorten it; nor WB e 
did he think, it was to be doubted, but that in 1708, when the three 
pretender was upon the fea, they had ſome affaſhns here, who, tualeq 
upon the news of his landing, would have tried to diſpatch e 
her. It was certain, that their intereſt led them to it, as it vas!“ 
known that their principles did allow of it. This, with a each of 


great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, the biſhop laid before the propol 
queen, who heard him patiently, and, for the moſt part, filent- tel the 
ly ; however, by what ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſeemed defirous make him : 
think, ſhe agreed to what he had repreſented to her ; but he 


found afterwards it had no effect upon her; for ſhe ſoon be. 


duke of Shrewſbury, and diſmiſſion of the carl of Sunderland, 
as will be related. 

It is now time to take a view of the tranſactions abroad, 
particularly in relation to the negociations for peace, which 
ſeemed to be proſecuted with warmth. 

The treaty at the Hague the laſt year having proved fruit- 
leſs, the French court thought proper to make new overtures 
of peace. In the beginning of January 1710, the marqu! 
de Torcy ſent another project to Mr. Petkum, reſident 0! 
Holſtein, conſiſting of the five following articles: 

I. Immediately after the ſigning of the peace, the Frenci 
king would acknowledge king Charles as king of the Whole 
monarchy of Spain; and not only withdraw all the ſuccours be 
had given his grandſon, but alſo forbear ſending him any 
aſſiſtance for the future, and forbid his ſubjects to liſt in his 
ſervice ; and conſent likewiſe, that no part of the monarchy 


1 . how 
of Spain ſhould ever be united to France. OO « 


lice, h. 


reaſon, on the change of the miniſtry, nothing more was heard of his Pie. Wo . 
ceedings. : back th 
A bill was alſo brought in for ſettling the African trade, but was not brougat Wer) wi 
to 22 
me of the French refugees ſettled in England, petitioned th 
commons, that as the French proteſtants were by the French king deciare 
to be outlawed, and excluded from claiming any inheritance in Francs ow” 
as, on the contrary, many perſons living in France did frequently claim be ; 
and inherit the eſtates of their deceaſed relations, to the prejudice 0 the * 
moter relations ſettled in her 7 1 dominions ; they begged leave oo. 
bill, to preclude the ſubjects of the French king, reſiding in his domi: 
from claiming any eſtates of their relations dying in her majeſty's nn 1 
Mr. e brought in a bill for suis purpoſe; but upon the private a "entry, 
geſtions of ſome eminent French proteſtants, that it would be prejudict de peo 
themſelves and other refugees, who from time to time received couli longed 
remittances from their relations in France, the bill was dropped. Nan 


e houſe of 
cclate 


Num 
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ul. As for the emperor and empire, the French king would 
reflore Straſburg and Briſac; content himſelf with Alſatia, 
according to the literal ſenſe of the treaty of Munſter ; leave 
the empire Landau; raze the fortifications he had built on 
the Rhine from Baſt] to Philliptburg ; and acknowledge both 
the king of Pruſha and the ejeCtor of Hanover, 


III. As to England, he would acknowledge queen Anne, 
' and the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line; reſtore Newtound- 
und, and agree to a mutual reſtitution of all that had been 
ken in the Weſt Indies on both fides ; demoliſh the fortifi- 
, -ztions of Dunkirk, and ruin the harbcur thereof; and con- 
; ſent to the pretender's leaving France, 
. Iv. As to the ſtates-general, he would yield to them for a 
: barrier all the places ſpecified in the rwenty-ſccond article of 
q the preliminaries, and confirm what he had offered to them 
* with reſpect to their trade. 
- V. As to the duke of Savoy, that he was willing to grant 
ir the demands made for him by the allies ; but that he like- 
wiſe demanded, that the electors of Cologne and Bavaria 
N ſhould be reftored to their eftates and dipritics. 
: This project being rejected by the allies, the French re- 
ed ſolved 10 make other overtures, and diſpatched a cabinet 
il | covrier to the Hague with 2 letter from the marquis de Torey 
: o Petkum. The courier arrived the 2d of February, N. S. 
ks x: the Hague, and brought a freſh project of peace to be 
'P communicated to the allies, which diffeied little from the 


"b torn; rather was an a }Iification of 1 1 | 28 11 la 
be former, Or Iain Wo 1 A PUNCALION ON It, CL Was in the 
main the ſane with the prelminarics, but caſt into another 


ne form, which as effectually deſtroyed the prejiminarics, as it 
by it had been pur into no form at all, beides leveral material 
hep alterations. For the reſtitution of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
ang there was a promiſe only. The clauſe in the fourth article, 
* whereby the French king engaged to take in concert with the 
ing zlies ade, ons mealur?s to oblige his granchlon to 2 Regs left 
ory o. The reſtoring of the electors of Cologne and Bavaria 
hos 45 inſiſted on as a preliminary, and of the cue ctor of Bavaria 
nes in particular to the palatinate, in contraction to the pre- 
oe. biinaries, by which it was agreed it ſhould remain to the 
f.. ehctor palatine, whom the emperor had tome time before 
my put into pollethon of it; than which nothing could be more 
oht alonabie, no prince having ſullercd lo much from France 
dd” one of them, or deterved 0 11] of the emperor as the other. 
1 As for the thirty-ſc venth article, the expedient oftered Was 
ha three towns in Flanders of his own chuling; an offer of no 
rho, conſequence, ſince he would never give any towns, that the 
ck allies could think a tolerable fecurity for ſo important a 
5 po.nt, But to complete the project, and that the defign and 
hs end of the preliminaries might be entirely ſubverted, it was 
- the propoſed, that the execution of all the articles be deferred, 
vas til the treaty be concluded, and the ratifications exchanged. 
him Ine marſhal d'Uxcelles and the abbot de Polignac, afterwards 
it he a cndinal, were appointed the French King's plenipoten— 
\ he. mies, and to mect thoſe of the allies at Antwerp, or any 
* the abet place, if the allies would ſend the neceffary paflports. 
and, Lais project being communicated by Petkum to rhe penfion- 

ay, and by bim to the plenipotentiarics of the emperor and 
road, the queen of Great Britain, ſeveral conferences were held be— 
hich teen theſe miniſters and the deputies of the .fiates general. 

he refult of which was, that the French courier was {ent 
att back, the 13th of February, N. S. with an anfwer from 
tures Letkum to the marquis de Torcy's letter, importing, hat 
quis de alſtes required, that his moſt chriſtian majeity ſhould de- 
nt of care, in plain and expreſhve words, that he conlented to all 

the preliminaries, except the ſeven and thirtieth article: 
-onch iich done, the allies would ſcnd paſſports to his miniſters, 
deb 0 treat of an equivalent for that article,” When the French 
13 be wurt ſaw fo much firmnels on the part of the allies, they 
1 any nouht fir to recede, and give the fares all the aſfurance the 


moll expreſs words could do, that the king agreed to all the 
Metiminaries; and if tbey would conſent, that his miniſters 
ould come and confer with them on the thirty-ſeventh ar— 
cle, he did not doubt, but what thou!d be propoſed from 
"mn, would be to their ſatisfaction. The ſtates therefore ſent 
ack the expreſs (which had brought the French king's an- 
WT) with patports for the French plenipotentiaries. But as 


in his 


archy 


is pro- 


rougi! 


"ls of me tufpicions, which the French gave of their infincerity, 
claed mice the ſtates purſue the moſt effectual meaſures for an 
e, and faly campaign; ſo it put them upon taking the beſt care 
ri "ey could, that, if no good ſhould come from the renewing 
- for 1 the conferences, they, might prevent the miſchief, which 
101005, * apprehended was deſigned by them.“ As they ſaw the 
＋ 4 <ts of ſuffering the French miniſters to come into their 
ia] 10 "eat, who by their agents, were every where ſtirring up 
lerabls 0 people againſt the government, as if the war was pro— 

Wed without neceflity ; they propoſed upon Antwerp be- 

uber 51. 
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ing diſliked, to ſend their deputies, Buis and Vanderduſten, 
to treat with the miniſters ot France, either at Micrdyke or 
Gertruydenberg, The French liked neither of theſe places, 
but, when no other could be obtained, they choſe the laſt, 
where they arrived the 19th of March, but were met the day 
before by Bois and Vanderduilen at Maerdyke, who had a 
conference with them. The next day they had another with 
them, which laſted ſeveral hours, and then the deputics ſet 
out for the Hague to make their report to the ſtates. 

1 "Fs : To 

y this time the duke of Marlborough was come to the 
Hague. When the ſtates {ent the paſlports for the French 
miniſters, they wrote in very preſſing terms to the queen, to 
ſend over the duke of Mailborough before the end of Febru- 
ary, The houle of commons likewiſe being informed, that 
advances were made towards renewing a negociation of peace, 
voted an addrets to the queen to ſecond the requeſt of the 
ſtates-general, about ſending the duke of Marlborough to 
Holland. The lords concuriing in the addreſs, it was pre- 
tented by both hout's on the 18th of February. As this was 
the laſt parliamentary reſpect ſhewn the duke, it will not be 
improper to inkert it at large: 


« May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

„ We your majeſty's mott dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in parliament 
allembled, having reaton to believe, that the negociations of 
peace will fuddenly be renewed in Holland; and being juſtly 
apprehenſive of the craity and inſinuating defigns of our ene- 
mies, to create divitions among your ailies, or by amuſing 
them with deceitful expectations of peace, to retard theic 
preparations for war, do think ourſelves bound in duty, moſt 
humbly to repretent to your majelty, of how great importance 
we cenceive it is to the intereſt of the common cauſe, that 
the duke of Marlborough thould be abroad at this critical 
juncture. 

+ We cannot but take this opportunity to expreſs our 
ſenſe of the great and unparalleled ſervices of the duke of 
Marlborough, and, with all imaginable duty, do applaud 
your majelty's great wildom, in having honoured the ſame 
perſon with the great characters of general, and plenipoten— 
tiary, who, in our hunible opinion, is moſt capable of dif- 
charging two ſuch important truſts. We therefore make it 
our hunible requeſt, That you will be pleaſed to order the 
duke of Muriborough's namediate departure for Holland, 
where his preſence will be equally neccttury, to aſſiſt at the 
negociations of peace, and to heſten the preparaitons for an 
carly campaign, which will molt cficctually dilappoint the 
artifices of our enemies, and to procure a fate and honour- 
able peace for your majeſty and your allies,” 


Her majeſty's anſwer. 
& My lords and gentlemen, 


& T am ſo ſenſible of the neceſſity of the duke of Marl- 
borough's preſence in Holland, at this critical juncture, that 
I have already given the neceffary directions for his immedi- 
ate Cepaſture;z and I am very glad to find, by this addreſs, 
that you concur with me ina juſt ſenſe of the duke of Marl- . 
borough's eminent ſervices. * 

There is no doubt but the ſtates' letter, and the parliament's 
addreſs, were intended to let the queen ſee what confidence 
they put in the duke of Mariborough, and how neceflary they 
thought his Tervice for carrying on the common cauſe, whe- 
ther by arms or treaty, But it was without any effect, for, 
whatever ſoft words the queen made ule of in her anſwer, ſhe 
was at that time determined to change miniſters and meaſures. 
The duke fet out the next day for Harwich, and landed in 
Holland the 5th of March, N. 8. 

Four days after, Buys and Vanderduſſen returned to the 
Hague., The next morning they had a conference with the 
duke of Marlborough, the lord Townſhend, and count Zin- 
zendorf, in the preience of the penſionary and the deputies of 
the ſtates, wherein they made the following report: * The: 
French plenipotentiaiies kad endeavoured, in the firſt place, 
to perſuade them, that it was the intereſt of the allies to make 
a ſeparate peace with France, excluſive of Spain; and to ren— 
der the ſame more effectual, and remove the umbrage the allies 
ſeemed to have taken, that the king of France might under- 
hand afilt his grandion, his moſt chrifttan majeſty was willing 
to enter into the molt folemn engagements to the contrary, 
and give cautionary towns for the performance of his pro- 
miſe.” The deputics of the ſtates anfwered, © Theſe offers of 


France were not ſullicient; and, the allies having chiefly 

undertaken this war for refloring the monarchy of Spain to 

the houſe of Aulliia, they could not treat with the French 
7 M | 


Ties arrived : 
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Ling (who had placed his grandſon on the Spaniſh throne) 
without ſtipulating, that be ſhould relinquiſh the ſame; add- 
ing, the high allies would be very much furprized to hear, 
that, after the pieſlirg g inſtances, the French hid made for 
thefe conferences, their plenipotentiaties were come to olter 
what had been alrcady reſected; and would doubtlets take it 
as evidence, that their court was not fincere, and fought only 
to amuſe the allies” Meſſieurs d'Uxelles aud de Polignac 
pretended, * They did not know that any ſuch thing had 
been yet ofterel ; but they were told, that, though miniſters 
might be allowed ſometimes to diflemble „vet this was not a 
fit time to make uſe of that privilege, and they ought | Jainly 
to ſpeak their minds. Thoſe gentlemen made large proteſta— 
tions of their maſter's fincete inclination for peace : That he 
could never be prevailed upon to cutter into a war with his 
grandſon, or teke any other violent meaſures againit him. 
They enlarg:d on the aſt Aion of the Dpentards for that 
prince; . at laſt declared, they ſa no other expedient for 
procur:ng the. Spaniſh monarchy to king Charles, than to give 
a ſhare of it to ki ing Philip; con ncluding ve the allies would 
conſent to give him No ples and Sicily, king Philip might be 
induced to reſigzu the rett to the archduke. They urged, this 
was the only way for preventing a farther effuſion ot chriſtian 
blood, and which would {ave the allies abundance of trouble, 
and ſecute to the houſe of Auſtria the monarchy of Spain ; 
whereas, the fortune of the war being uncertain, it might 
itjil happen, that the allies 8 be obliged to make peace 
upon other terms, The deputies confuted theſe reaſons with- 
out any great difüculty; and having repreſented, that ſuch a 
partition was Contrary to the treaties, which the allies had 
amongit themfetves, and to the whole tenor of the prelimi— 
naties, which the French themſelves acknowledged for the 
foundation of the treaty, they declared, in expreſs terms, 
they were ſent to hear what equivalent they had to propoſe 
for the thicty-ſeventh article ot the preliminaries, which they 
excepted agiintt; but not to debate upon any other point. 
Vacreupen they parted,” | 

The lame day, to prevent any jealouſtes among the other 
miniſters of the-allies, the deputies of the ftares communi— 
cnted to the Pruthan plenipotentiaries what had been tranſ— 
acted ar Maucrdyke; and, the next day, the ſame was in a 
more ſolcam inanner Communicated to ail the miniſters of 
the allics, who were defired to ule their intereſt. with their 
reſpective maſters, that their Tops might be in a _readinets 
to begin the campaign as early as poſhble, as the moſt effec- 
tual means to force the common LY my to accept fuch con- 
ditions, as might ſecure a ſafe and laſting peace, 

Six days after, an expreſs from the French plenipotentia— 
it me Flague, and acquainted the penſionary, 
that! they 1 5 received an anſwer trom their court to their laſt 
difpatches; and deſired, either that they might be permitted 
to come to the Hagur, or that the ſtates” dep ut ies might; ag ain 
conter with them at Gettruydenberg. The firſt being de- 
nied, and the latter granted, Meſh: urs Bu! ys and Van: ſerduſ- 
ſen ſet out tor Gerttuydenberg, where, on the 21ſt and 224 
of March, they had ſeveral conferences with the miniſters cf 
France, who again propoſed a ſeparate peace, excluſive of 
Spain; offering, as before, all manner of tecurity, that the 
moſt chriſtian kin; mould not affiſt bis grandſon : Which be- 
ing 2 they propoſed ſeveral ſchemes of partition of 
the Spanith monarchy, They mentioned, in the fitſt place, 
Naples and Sicily tor king Philip: Afterwards, that the 
allies would leave him in pofſethon of the Kingdom of Arra- 
gon: And luftly, that he would content himfelf with Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the Spaniſh places on the coalt of Tuſcany. 
The Dutch deputies told the French miniſters they were fur- 
prized to hear of no equivalent for the thirty-ſeventh article 
of the preliminaries, as their court bad promiſed, and on 
which conſideration alone the preſent negociation was agreed 
on by the allies; adding, they had no power to treat of any 
partition. Having ſaid this, they took their leave of the 
French plenipotentiaries, who ſent an expreſs to Yerfailles 
for farther Bobs On the other hand, Buys and Van- 
derduilen, being returned ro the Hague, made a report of 
theſe conferences to the penſionary, in the preſence of the 
Imperial and Britiſh minitters, who diſpatched exprefles to 
their reſpective courts, with an account of the propoſals 
made by France, which were alſo communicated to the ſtates 
of Holland, and other provinces. 

On the 22d of March, Petkum went from the Hague to 
Gertruydenberg, but without any commiſſion on the part of 
the allies, and ſolely at the defire of the French plenipoten- 
tiaries ; \ who, not many days after, having given notice of 
the return of the expreſs they had ſent to their court, the 
deputies of the ſtates ſet out again for Gertruydenberg. In 


- "theſe new conferences, the French plenipotentiarics inſiſted on 
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a partition of the Spaniſh dominions, according to the ſch mes 
tacy had propoſed before; but ſeemed, however, to dejurt 
from what they had advanced in relation to Sicily and $S;; 750 
nia, prefending that was only by way of converſation, and 
demanded either Naples, with the places on the coat of Tal. 
cany, or the kingdom of Artagon; which occattuneq 

debates. The French miniltets mentioned afterward; the 
article of ſecurity for the performance of what ſhould be gi. 
pu late! in the preliminartes, and propoſed what they expected 
from the ailies for themſelves; bur would not explain 1 
meaning on the ſecurity to be given by France to the x 
for the performance of the preluminaries The deput; 


willy f 

the ſtates, being very much diffatisfied with the plenipore, 13 
tiatics of France, frankly told them, * The allles were tirc4 
with this way of treating, and therefore expected a full and 
clear declaration on the part of France on the matters altead 7 
devated ; or eiſe they would break off all manner of confe;. 
ence with them.” Hereupon Q'V xelles and Polignac dcfireg 
time to ſend another courier to Verſailles, for further inſtroc. 
tions; pretending, © 'That the final reſolution of their maſter 
depeaded upon that of the court of Madrid, which was ex. 

pected about that time at Verſailles,” This dilatory way of 
treating confirmed the general opinion, that the French bad 
not a real intention to come to a peace, even by way of par- 
tition ; and that they had no other deſign in thete confer 
ences, than either to divide or amuſe the allies. In both eat 
which, however, they were equally diſappointed; for prince 
Eugene being corne to the Flague on the 12th of April, and 
havi ing, with the duke of Marlborough and the depurics of 
the {tates, concerted the operations of the next cam, puigy, 
for the early opening of which, great mag 3Z1Ncs of dry [OT 9572 
and other neceſſaries had been provided, thoſe two pener.ls 
ſet out, on the 15th, for Toucnay, near which place the con- 
federate forces, quartered on the Macſe, and in Brabant and 
Flanders, were ordered to rendezvous. 

It was by many expected, that the early ſucceſs of the con. 
federate armics in paſfing the lines, and inveſting Don 
would have quickened the negociation at Gertruydenb 7, 
But Buys and Vanderduſſen being again returned thither on 
the 24th of April, N. S. at the desire of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, they nad the ſame day a conference, in which they 
defired to know, © Whether by the laſt courier they had te. 
ceived any further inſtructions on the grand aftaic, for which 
they were come into theſe provinces ?' The French miutfſtets 
anſwered, they had no other propoſal to make, but what they 
had already offered; and told the deputies rkey had exp:cted 
the anſwer of the allies on their propoſals. This declaration 
occaſioned ſome warm debates among them ;3 and the de— 
putics complained of the _infincectry of the French court, 
telling thein in exprets terms, * Thar the miniſters of France 
having fo often and fo poſitively declared by letters, and 
otherwiſe, that their plen! potentiarics Were to propole an ex- 
bedient for the thirty: {ſeventh article; the allies could not 
ſurprized, that, after ſo many conferences, they 
ſhould hear nothing from them bur a propoſal for the part ts 
tion of the Spaniſh monarchy.” And ſo the conferences broxe 
vp without any 8 The next morning the deputies 0! tat 
ſtates went to take their leave of the French plenipotentiaris 
and infinuated to B git in general terms, That, the armies 
being actually in the field, and no advances made in the lar 
conferences towards procuring a general peace, they thong 
it was to no purpoſe to continue them.“ The French mints 
ſters alledgrd, they had made ſeveral propoſals, which, !! 
their opinion, might have conduced to a general peace ; 500 
that they wondered the allies had made none on their part 
ſince they were not ſatisfied with thoſe of France. They © 
fired likewiſe the Dutch deputies to give them their ane 
or declaration in writing, that they might tranſmit it to tel 
court: But, this being denied, the depur? es took their leaves 
and the French plcnipotentiaries dif”, itched d'Uxciles's fect 
tary to Verſailles. Many were till of opinion, that the late 
ſucceſs of the allies, and the ſioge of Doway, would hate 
obliged the court of France to alter their ſtyle; and k. 
then ſtrongly reported, that, in the council held at Vet , 
upon the firſt advice of the allies haz ring paſſed the li: nes, ! 1 
appeared a great diviſion among the princes of the Fr 
ſome infiſt! ing upon the neceflity of peace to preſerve k 3 
from entire ruin; and others perſiſting in their former oe 
that it was bettet to ventuie the fate of another c get 
than to ſubmit to ſuch ignominious terms, as Were inſiltede 
by the confederates. % 

Upon the report made at the Hague by Buys and Vage 
duſſen of the laſt fruitleſs ®nferences, the Imperial ! init 
thought fit to declare, That the emperor, his maſtet, 0 | 
nor conſent to any partition of the Spaniih dominio"*; * 
therefore propoſed, that the French plenipotentiarics 
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be forthwith diſmifled.“ But the Dutch were of a different 
doinion, alledging, that, fince the French miniſters had ſent 


| 20 expiels to their court, it was but reatonable to expect his 
| „turn, and ſee whether the late progteſs of the contederats 

ns had cauſed any alteration in tne meaſures of that covrr, 
N 147 


The exprels being returned on the zd of May, N. S. the 


j French plenipoteatiarics wrote the next day the tollowing Ic t- 
to Petkum: 


1 at We could wiſh our conferences had produced a peace ; 
r bat as we have no order to make any other propoſition than 
5 woſe we have already made, we patiently expect, that the 
f deputies will come hither, to declare themlelvcs in a more 
v den manner than they trave done hitherto, or to give us our 
1 Gtmiſlion; Or, at leaſt, that the penſionary will lend us an 
1 order to be gone.“ 
y This letter being communicated to the ſtates-gencral, anc 
of by the penfionary to the Imperial and Britiſh miniſters, it was 
4 thought fit to impart it to all the miniſters of the allics, who, 
* being met on the gth of May, unanimouſly refolved, Mon— 
er teur Petkum ſhould bc defired to write to the French pleni— 
x. | potentiarics, 1 bat, ſeeing they bad nothing further to bropole, 
of and the allies nothing more to ſay than what they had ſaid be— 
1d | fore, it was to no purpoſe to continue ulcivls conferences ; but 
In be ſhould avoid to ſpeak any thing of dihaſhon, or order to 
1 depart. Petkum having writ a letter to that purpoſe to the 
of French plenipotentiaries, they ſent him the next day an an— 
ce ſer, importing, They were extremely concerned to fee, that, 
nd notwithſtanding all the advances of the king their matter for 
of procuring peace, the allies ſo reſolutely refuled it; and, fince 
1, it was thought fit. to break off the negociations, tacy were 
Fe preparing to depart, Upon this declaration, it was generally 
als believed, the French plenipotentiaries would have ſet out for 
a- Paris, for which purpoſe they had cauſed their baggage to be 
Ind packed up. But, having received another couricr trom Ver- 
billes, they gave notice of it to Petkum, defiring at the fame 
on. WT time, that the ſtates would once more ſend their deputies toGer- 
u, truydenberg. Theſe new conferences met with ſome dithcul- 
rg. tics, count Zinzendotf, the Imperial miniſter, having infiſted 
01 on his being preſent : But bis demand being over-ruled (by 
0- WH rcefon of the other minifiers of the allies, particularly Britiſh, 
ney might with equal juſtice have claimed the lame privilege) 
te. Durs and Vanderduſſon ſet out the 23d of May tor Gertruy- 
ich WH d:nberg. Bring returned 10 the Hague, they made the next 
ters day their report to the penſionat᷑y in the preſence of the Impe. 
ary nal and Britiſh minitters, to this effect: After many protelta- 
Io tions of their maſter's fincere inelination to peace, the French 
on plenipotent'aries fad his moſt chriſtian majeſty had been pre- 
de vate upon to recede from the former demand he had made 
tt, of aoples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the places on the coaſt of 
ance Tulcany; and therefore was willing, that Naples ſhould re- 
and Main tO the-houſe of Auſtria, and that king Philip ſhould 
ex- content himſelf with Sicily, Sardinia, and the places on the 
not Wa coalt of "Tuſcany. The deputics upon this thought fir, 
they Without granting any part of the propotals, to aſk the French 
Artis pl-nipotentiaries, what ſecurity they had to propoſe to the 
roke allics for the evacuation of Spain and the Indies by the duke 
| the ot Anjou, ſuppoſing that theſe propoſals of a partition ſhould 
tries, be accepted. But they declined to give them any ſatisfactory 
mies andert. Whereupon the deputies told them, the allics being 
e late daily more and more convinced, that the French court conti- 
a nuech the negociation, not out of a ſincere de ſite of peace, but 
mia on'y to encourage their ſubjects to bear the more patiently 
h, 1 tie burthen of the war, they would be obliged to break off 
and al, further conferences with them, to remove al! occaſions of 
part, kalouſy amongſt themſelves. The French made great pro- 
ce. teltations of their maſter's ſincerity, and ſaid, they would 
nue ſend him another expreſs, with an account of theſe con- 
theilt ferences. N 
24vesy The Dutch deputies having made the like report to the 
(ect ſlates of Holland, they took no final reſolution, but deferred 
e lade u to another meeting, in order to give the French plenipo— 
| havg tentiaries time to receive new inftructions from their court; 
© Watch they did the 6th of June, and immediately writ a let- 
| ter to Petkum, with one incloſed for the penfionary, ac— 
the Jeamting him, that, having new overtures to make, they 
1000 Whred, that Meſſicurs Buys and Vanderduſſen would once 
* Wiin return to Gertruydenberg. The Imperial plenipoten— 
inne ary renewed his former pretenſion of aſſiſting at the conter- 
pat enccs; and being again refuſed, and his ordeis tron Vienna, 
perlt in his demand, being poũtive, he ſent an expreſs to 
[ Prince Eugene for his opinion, who adviſed him to tollow 
ance i example of the Britiſh miniſters, whoſe miſtreſs, though 
wy be contributed more to the war than any other of the allies, 


co? nas yet fo well ſatisfied of the wiſdonf and integrity of the 


a cs-peneral, as to truſt to them that preliminary negociation 
104 9 peace, 
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Buys and Vanderduſi.n being abſent from the Hague, 
when the French courier, {cnt to Petkutu, arrived there, 
they did not ſet out for Gettruydenberg till the 14th of 
June. "Che two following days they had teveral conferences 
with the French plempotentiarics, who declured, Their maſ- 
ter receded from the demand made in the la conference, of 
the Spanish places on the conſt of Tuſcany, and would con- 
tent himſelf with Sicily and Sardinia for king Philip; and 
uſe all pottible means (o per fu de his grandton to conſent ls 
that partiiion ; this required ſome time; but, if that P:10CC 
would not acquietce in this propoſal, the molt chriſtian leing, 
though be could by no means declare wor agaimt his grand- 
ſon, wouid vet furnifh a ſum of money towards the charges 
of a war to be contimucd \F14 walk him, tiil he had ſorrendeted 
Spain and the Weit lpdies to the houſe of Auttria. This 


1 ES 1 
declaration of the French plenipotentiaries being reported to 


the penſionary, in the preſence of the Imperial and Britiſh 
miniſters, occaton-d two or three conferences between them, 


and confirmed the general opinion, that the French had no 
other deſign, than either to amuſe the allies, or to decoy 
them to a ſeparate peace, excluſive of Spam; where, not- 
, they might un— 
derhand atutt king Pnilip, and carry on the war with ſuch 
advantape, as might in the end tire out, it not exhauſt the 
principal members of the alliance. The Imperial miniſter 
was [tl of opinion, that, nde the French plenipotentiaries 
did not propoſe any equivalent or expedient for the thirty— 
{-venth erticic of rhe preliminaries, which was the main in- 
tention of tune pestent negociation, they ought to be imme— 


— 
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witaltanding their promiſes to the contrary 


diately Gifnntled; and therefore moved, that Petkum, who, 
on the 21ſt of June, went to Gertruydenborg, as he pre- 
tended, for ſome private concerns, ſnould be defired to ſig— 
nity to the French plenipotentlaries, that the allics would 
not conſent to any further conferences. But it was thought 
more adviſeable to ſend him to make the following declara- 
tion on the part of the allies: I. The laſt propoſal made by 
the French king, of contributing a ſum of money towards 
the charges of the war, to oblige the duke of Anjou to quit 
the monarchy of Spain, and content himſelf with Sardinia 
and Sicily, it he would not do it voluntarily, was not accep- 
table to the allies upon ſeveral accounts; and namely, be— 
cauſe this would produce but a ſeparate, and not a general 
peace, whica was the end the allies propoicd to themſelves. 
II. The allies inſiſted to have Spain and the Indies delivered 
up, according to the tenor of the preliminarics. III. This 
foundation being laid and agteed upon, the allies would con- 
ſent to continue the conferences on other articles. The French 
miniſters deteiring their anſwer to this declaration, Buys and 
Vanderdulica were directed to ſend an expreſs to Gertruy- 
denberg, who returned to the Hague the roth of July, with 
an anſwer, importing, That, by virtue of their powers 
and inſtructions, they were always in a condtion to explain 
the ſentiments vi the king their maſter; and therefore de- 
fired, that the deputies would come once more to Gertruy- 
denberg.” This being communicated to count Zinzendorf 
and the lord Townſheud, thoſe minitters met at the penſion— 
ary's, where, after a long debate, it was refolved to ſend 
back tlie Dutch depvtics to Gertruydenberg with this in— 
ſtruction, Thar they ſhould inſiſt upon a plain and poſitive 
anſwer to the articles delivered to the plenipotentiaries by 
Petkum. Buys and Vanderdutten fer out the next day, and 
had a conference with the French plenipotentiaries, that laſted 
about four hours, though to as little purpoſe as the former. 
For the Dutch deputics infſiſting on the declaration made on 
the part of the allies by the reſident of Holſtein, the French 
ſaid, They had no further infiructions, but would fend ano- 
ther expreſs to their maſter tor a final anſwer, which they 
would communicate upon the return of the courier, for 
whoſe journey fifteen days were allowed. The Dutch depu— 
ties being by this time convinced of the infincerity of the 
French, Vanderduſſen could not forbear making ſome warm 
expoſtulations about it; to which the Abbot de Polignac re- 
plied in very high terms, not without reproaching the Dutch 
with ingratitude towards the crown of France, which had 
been their main ſupport upon their detection from Spain. 
Whercupon the conference, which proved to be the laſt, 
broke off unkindly, The French miniſters, not thinking it 
proper to demand another interview, on the 20th of July 
ſent a letter to the penſionary, wherein they repreſented the 
propoſals made in the laſt conference by the deputies to be 
unjuſt, and impoſſible to be executed, and complained of the 
ill treatment they pretended they had received in contempt of 
their character; of the injurious, falſe, and ſcandalous libels, 
which had been ſuffered to be diſperſed during their ſtay at 
Gertruydenberg, to inflame the minds of thoſe, whom they 
were endeavouring to reconcile ;z and of all the letters, which 
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they cither received or writ, having been opened, in breach 
of the public faith. This letter being communicated to the 
{tates-gen-ral, they came to a reſolution, © That the contents 
of it concerned not only their ſtate, but likewiſe all the allies, 
and theretore they thought it their duty to communicate it 
to their miniſters refiding at the Hague, that every thing 
might be done in concert with them, as it had been hitherto. 
That the French pl«nipotentiaries rejecting, by their anſwer, 
the propoſitions made to them, declaring, that it was uſeleſs 
to hold any more conferences upon theſe propoſitions, and 
thereby breaking of the negociations on that ſubject, nothing 
more remitincd to be done on the part of the allies, than to 
acyuicice therein, and to enter into no more Conferences, 


d Dr. 1are, in his fourth letter to a Tory Member, part II. p. 42. ob- 

ſerves, * that the ill ſucceſs of theſc negociations was entiiely owing to the 
Fiench; the king of Frauce having put it out of the power of the allies to 
make a general peaces by refuling to give them Spain and the Indice, without 
winch a good peace could never be made, or the end, tor which they welt 
into the win, tolerably antwered, And the more, ſays he, this atlair is ex- 
anmmnech into, the noe you will be convinced of the intincerity of the French, 
e necstlity the allies were under to act as they did. 
Fit, it is mdifpuably truc, aud contefled on all hands, that the reſtitu- 
tion ot Span and the Indies, whatever became of the monarchy, was pro- 
milvd tom the very fit. They did not pretend to deire lo much as one 
nvole conterence tor peace on avy other terms. 

Now if the Eng eoult do what ke promiſed, what became of the pretend- 
ed impoſlbiiity * And it he conid not, what could he mean by ſuch a pro- 
mite but to amuſe and deeeive ? But, it he defigned that, then it undeniably 
lows, alt thele nevociations, on bis part, have been one continued cheat 
om the hepinning to the end. Arn, that this is the truth of the caſe, I 
nue given von many proots both in my lift letter and in this. All the ex- 
pedicnts, he propoted, were ſo many thums, and had no other meaning in them 
but to gain time. guict his people, and fow jealouſies among the allies ; and 
dutcat, if - potable, by a- treaty thoſe he cannot deteat by his arms. 
Wat elle cond he mean by propoting a partition as an expedient, and 
vet refuling to let it have the effect ot one? To aſk the itates to con- 
1ent to a partition, and not ſufter them to aſk for wha, is a little too 
buckiced, Could they think the Dutch would conſcat to this expedient, 
tor the ſake of a general peace, without being fure a general peace 
v ould be purchaſed by it? I tearce believe, they expected that of them; but 
nevertheleis hoped, they thould gain their ends by it; and that the very 
hearkening to the propolal of a partition would create jealouhes, and divide 
the allics, in which they did not judge very ill; for the conferences upon 
this foot very muck alarmed the mimſtets of the emperor and king Charles, 
„ho were utterly aveile to a partition of any kind; and it was witi great dit- 
Lculty they v er: prevailed with to conſent to let the eonterences with the mi- 
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themtelves preſent mt them; which would have rendered the negociations fur 
a general peace much more dicult than they were, though France had been 
in ctuneſt tor it. And this was all France aimed at by propokng a partition: 
Some of the allies, they knew, would be extremely aganit it, while the ſtates, 
they hoped, would, for ſo defirable an end, be willing enough to come into 
it. And this difference they promited themſelves much from. But, 
jor fear this difficulty ſhould be overcome, and the allies ſhould take them 


at their words, and accept lome of the expedients oftered, they had another 
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ietort behind, by winch they cond at any time confound] all that had been 
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done, and had great hopes, at the fame time, that the alliance might be 


broke by it. And that wis this; they p etended they could not execute any 
part of the prelimumries, unſcis the allies wonld oblige themſelves not to 
make any further demands, than what were already contained in thoſe ar- 
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ticles, or that they ſhould be row declared; which is contrary to the 32d 
1 


article, in which there is a DOWET. c relsly relerved tor the empire, the tour 


* 
aulſoclated chcles, the kings of Portugal and Pruflia, and the duke of Savoy, 
to make what further demands they ſhould find reaſonable. This the French, 
miifted on tor no other reaton, but becauſe they knew it was impoſſible for 
the allics in juſtice to comply with it, unleſs the refpective powers above- 
nained, had had nuuiſters at the Hague, with full inſtructions from cach of 
them, which they knew they neither had, nor could have, without loſing a 
great deal of time. Beides, this demand of the French is contrary, not on— 
ly to the expreis terms Gt the prelimmaries, but to the very nature ot them ; 


tor, it nothing is to be left to be adhuited at a general treaty, how does a 


preliminary treaty difter from 1t? But it was very much for the purpoſe of 
the French, —who ment nothuig but to amule the allies, and make nuſchiet, 
to infiſt on it; which accordingly they did, being ſure which ever part the 
allies took, they ſhou'd find their account in it, For, the allies would not 
agree to this demand, then there was alwavs a handle ready to break off the 
treaty upon: As long as further demands may be made upon them, they 
cannot be fare any concethons will procure a laiting peace, and they thall be 
in danger oi having the war renewed upon them, after all they ſhall have done 
to put an end to it. And this is very plaulible and ſpecious ; but has at the 
bottom nothing at all iu it. But, if the alties hack complicd with this de- 
mand, and declared no further demands ſhould be utfiſted on, what 
a fine game would the French have had? They had nothing elſe to 
do to break the alhance, but to repreſent to ſome of theſe members 
of it, how their intereſts were neglected, and what poor terms the mari- 
time powers and the emperor had made for them. You fee, gentlemen, 
the ntmoſt your alles aſk tor vou; you tee the whole you are to expect 
irom them. Theſe ate the terms they have made for you; and they 
have promiſed to oblige you to acquielce in them. Are theſe allies worth 
adhering to? Come over to the mtereſt of the king, and ſupport his firſt 
pretenſions; and you will find both him and his grandſon more grateful. 
You il14ll have this and. that, and the other good thing; this town, that 
principality, fo much money, {uch a valuable watch; in ſhort, terms infi- 
nitely more advantaycous to your maſters, and the interelt of their families, 
than any thing the allies will do for you, "This artiſit e the French found 
the good effects of the laſt war; and their fingers itch to be at it again; for 
this was the way they drew oft -a certain prince then, which was the ruin of 
that confederacy. After their emiftaries had been for ſome time in Hol- 
land, propofing, under-hand, terms: of peace, and. endeavouring to lind, 
what articles the principal allies would be content with for the reſt; 
when they had learned this, the uſe they made of it, was to ſeduce 
one of them, by oftering much better terms than had been aſked for 
him. The bait took, and it was agreed to leave the fide he thought himſelf 
ill uſed by, Nothing remained but to contrive how this migic be done moſt 


ferences, and then breaking them off, becauſe the allies deſire to be dcn 


fair conſtruction. And theretore the blame of the rupture can lie only | 


as Jong as the enemy ſhould continue in ſuch ſent'mepes 
And the Sicurs Buys and Vanderduſſen were, by this ten 


fert 
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tion, required to ſignify the ſame by a letter to the French yertion 
plenipotentiaries, without entering into a debate Upon the gn expe 
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contents of their letter, notwithſtanding it might be eafi 
confuted, as well with reſpect to things as words.” Accord 
ingly Buys and Vanderduſſen returned a ſhort anſwer to tts 
French miniſters, importing, That, ſince their court would 
not give a ſuthcient ſecurity for the delivering up of Spaig 
it was to no purpoſe to continue the conferences.“ Uhen 
this the French plenipotentiaries ſet out the 25th of July 
from Gertruydenberg, to return home®, It was obſervcc, 


= ; 
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that, about this time, the French began to talk of peace with 6 ow 
1 go eva 

decently, The way agreed on was to invade his country with a gre; Spain 4 


it army 
and lay fiege to his capital, What could the unhippy prince do in *. 
circun ſtances? He is in the wimoſt danger; his allics neither do, ng; (., 
luppourt nan. There is no ſafety for him but in a peace. Thus a menten 
was brought oft trum the laſt confederacy; and the fame play they uam bh 
be again at, This is lo certain, that we are ſure they were trying this vers 
trick with the ſame prince. While the marquis de Torcy made at the Hy, 
tuch naghty ditaculties in complying with the terms demanded for the duy; .; 
Savoy, whom he pretended his matter had great reaſon to be difllatisficd a 
this talſe pertidious court was at that very time tempting him with bettet oe 
at Turm; but that prince underſtood his intereſts too well, to hearken ; a 
to them, KY 
This is the uſe the miniſters of France hoped to make of this demand 0 
theirs, if the allies had been weak enough to have agreed to it. But thc; 
were not to be 10 impoſed on, nor would they act in ſo arbitrary a manner, - 
to force any of their allies to ſubmit to terms made againtt their contetn * 
without their knowledge ; and therefore could not, by all the artifice " 
France, be prevatied with to preclude them trom making ſuch furthe; 
minds as they ſhould think resſonable. Eut to ſhew they were linea 
they were willing to deliſt from all further demands for  tien(c!,; 
according to the . 31ſt article, This they could do; more mjiiltice th 
could not. And, had the French been in earneſt on their pat, thy 
would, without difficulty, have truſted the allies in this point; for tic; 
could not, with any colour of realon, believe, that, when the ma; 
powers and the emperor were fatisficd, they would renew the war at the 
of two months, or what other time ſhould have been agreed on, tor te 
of any further demands Gn the part of the other allics, which it would wt | 
Very reatonable for France to grant them. And theretore it cannot be 1; 
they meant any thing elſe by urging this point, but to make miſctic!, 241d, 
diaw the allies, if they could, into a ſnare; and, it that did not tuccecd, tu 
they ongnt always have it in their power to go off, 
to reduce the whole management of the French in this affair under oe 
ſhort view: They prels the allics to an impoſlibility contrary to the prelinu- 
nat es, arid complam at the ſame time ot being prefied to an in pt Minz 
thenfcives, though the allies aſk nothing but what they thenitelves offered 
from tin beginning; and the ſteps they have taken ate very cxtraordit 
Firſt, Necgociations arc broke oft upon the ſingle point of the 45th tickt. 
Then an expedient is ofiered of cautionary towns ; then the contend 
ag:in deſired to be renewed, upon repeated ailurances of agreeing to 41 the 
other preliminaries, except the 37th. Then, as what would tot: 
culties, a partition is propoſed, which is at lait reduced to Sicily aud Sardinia 
And what is all this for? Will they fign the preliminaries if this putitien | 
agieed to? By no means; they take the very aſking of this quettivn 
plain dettgn in the allies to break off the conterences; and thev, who would 
live given you before all the preliminaries, except the 37th article and three 
Cantionry towns, now take it very ill you will not accept the preliim 
not only without that article, but without any cautionary towns, or cther e 
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pedients, thongh Sardinia and Sicily be taken out of them, without having 
tor this any more ſecurity given than before, that Spain and the Iudics ho! 
be reſtored, though the propoſing a partition could not pothbly have any othe; 
meaning in it. For it was propoſed as an expedient ; but for what? To lens 
the alles wacre it found them? Nofſure; but to remove the pretended dith- 
culty of evacuating Spain and the Indies, in favour of king Charles, But, © 
this be the plain meaning of this propotat, how came the treaty to break 

upon this point? \What.can be more unjuſt, than to defire the allics to 
part of what the preliminaries give them, for the ſake of the reit, aud yet 
tell them, which way the reit is to be had? What is more ridicnlons tho? in 
preſs the ſtates to all the incomweniences, winch the conſenting to a pate 
might be attended with, without allowing them the leaſt advantage rom 1t? 
How can one reconcile the aſking a partition at the beginning ot te cos. 


{ 


of the effect propoſed from it? Now after all that has been fuid wor 199 
ſubject, can there be any doubt, which fide is in fault, or at whole d 
lies, that thoſe conferences did not ſucceed ? It is plain they brute of, 
cauſe the French would uot fecure to the allies the reſtitution o {po 
the Indies. And it is as plain, the French ought to have done this : 1 
what they promiſed from the beginning, and undertook for at the open. 
of thoſe conferences, the propoial of a partition being mcapable of any e 
the French, or on thoſe who have encouraged them to acti thus, by d 
covering the mighty haſte. they were in for peace. For whether the 1:2 
when they firſt began theſe conterences, intended they thould end as. UK} 
did, way poſſibly be a queſtion, I mult own, when J heard they hd pf: 
poſed a partition, I thought the neceility of their affairs had ar la't fte 
them to be ſincere; and that they would have ſtruck up 2 peace bett 
Doway was taken, that the allies might not extend their conquelts beyond 
the bounds of their prelimmaries. And perhaps, even after this, the) s; 
balance with themfelves, and were for ſome time irreſolute with intention 
conſent, or not conſent to the allies, as they found themſelves preties 07 
war. And, could the duke of Marlborough have either beat theit ume 
belieged Arras, I belicve they would have thought the king might Kun 
nout have abandoned his grandſon, after he had ſacrificed ſo nuch for = 
ſupport of him; and the latety of France would have excuſed t9 all tn 
world his quitting Spain. And it was with this view principally then bete 
their miniſters ſo long at Gertruydenberg, that they might be upon ihe JÞ : 
to clap up a peace immediately, if there ſhould be occaſion. By tis . 
were ſure to have an advantage, MW caſe of a battle, which ever 9 
turned ; for, if they loſt it, they wonld have been able to prevent the 2 
conſequences of a great defeat by clofing with the terms of the allics. bet 
a victory could be purſued; and, if they had won it, they would be man 
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ule of the firſt conſlernation, which the loſs of a battle would have Pac 
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nd ference, either, as ſome conjectured, in hopes of a di- 
cerfion in the north, or, which is much more probable, from 
n expectation, that the ferment, raiſed in England by the 
pre trial of Dr. Sacheverel, would be ſo indullriouſly fo— 
mented and improved by their friends, as to produce a fa- 
rourable turn. On the other hand, the ſtates-gencral were 
. exaſperated by the late evaſive conduct of the court of 
France, that on the 27th of July, N. S. they came to ano- 
qher rigorous reſolution, in confutation of the letter tom 
40 xelſes and Polignac to the penſionary, and in particular to 
bew, That the enemy had departed iroin the foundation 
a which the negociation had begun, and ſtudied pretences 
i evade the execution of the capital points, the refiitution of 
gin and the Indies ; and, in. ſhort, that France had no 
aber view, than to fow and create jealouly and dilunion 
wong the allics. As to the complaint of the plenipotentia— 
nes relating to their perſons, the pretended contempt of theic 
character, the publication of abuſive libels, the opening of 


Dutch into, to preſs them toa peace on their terms. That this was the moſt 
the French meant by theſc conferences, is evident from vw. hat was doing at the 
Gre time in Spain.“ Ihe obſerved betore, that either the Spaniards or we 
mi'{t have been dece!\ ed; and theretore the 1 rench kept it in their power, 
ty the moſt artful ways they could, to do ciner as they tound ost CONV C- 
den; but that the king's nichnation an intereſt were too well known to 
Eve room to doubt, that he would keep his promie to the Spaniards, if he 
euld, According'y we fer, he did not only enable his grandfon, as 1 
Ine obſerved Ie tore, to put Spain into the beit poſtufe of detence it was 
cupable of, and tupp'y uin with every thing that was neceflary ; but pro- 
niſed to make the ne ge of Llronne early niketpring, and was making a new 
fentive and defenhive treaty with hun duruig thete very conferences. And 
the aſhiſtince and Jlurzacc, the duke of A. had given lim, made him 
tink of nothing leſs than quitting Spain. In the ſpring be pretended to have 
an army of one hundred and twenty-two battalions, and one hundred and 
6 ty-five ſquadrons, beſides the t oops that were coming to him from Flan- 
e Betore the conferences begun, the king received an expreſs from his 
grandſon, to acqu nt him with the zeal the Caſtilians exprets for him, and 
bis (fol ution to ſtand by them; and the French minitter at Madrid in April 
give out, th it the conterences were broke off, At the ſame time the duke of 
Anjou was haſtening to put himſelt at the head of his army, but was ſtopped 
br the afl ir of the duke de Medina Celi ; which, as great a myttery as it was, 
was probably at bottom a French trick. It was very natural tor the Spamards 
n take umbrage at the conferences, and to think ut was tune to take care of 
E themſelves ; and that, it the king ſhould in earneſt abundon theing, it was to 
vw pu pole tor them to adhere to his grandion, To fecl their pulſe upon this 
point, it is probable the French miniſters, either Belcour or Ibbeville, or 
mc others of their ennfſaries, had pretended to tivat with ſome of the 
grandees upon this foot, and acquainted them, that the king's afturs would 
In permit hum to ſupport his grandton any longer, and that the king did not 
expect they ſhould rum themſelves to namtam him on the threne, fince in 
E that caſe it would be nnpracticable : But that, if they would ditpote him to 
reſign, the king would endeavour to get fome partition for hum. It is ex- 
bemely probable, this trick was tried at Madrd, to find how the grandees 
were mclined to act on this occation ; the duke of Medina in particutir, who 
was the firft numſter; and that, when they had got out of him the ſenſe of 
ba and his friends on this nice ſubject, the uſe they made of it was to betray 
him to the duke of Anon. And pofſibly the thing went farther ; and that 
in concert with the French, to fave the king's honour, they had agreed to 
kize his per ton, and car:y him oft ; which I remember, was the firſt report 
ve had upon that anuritter®s Cttgrace, After this affair was over, which had 
lucy intoxicated the Spamards, the duke ot Anjou left Madrid, and 
oed his army near L.erida. And the duke of Noailles was advanced to the 
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June the duke of Anjou was to ſanguine, that he, made no doubt of being able 
tw dhe king Charles out of Catalonia that campaign, eſpecially if the duke of 
Noilles could but make the ſicge of Gironne. This appears at large in ſome 
kiters of his, that were intercepted, to the king and the duke of Burgundy, 
writ to congratulate the marriage of the duke of Berry, which be ſhews him- 
In not all plcated with. Upon his diſappomtment in Catalonia, when he 
would nenther attack marſhal Staremberg, nor be ſic ge Balaguer, he grew dit- 
fw with his Spiſ generals: And in July both he and his princeſs 1c- 
ben the kng m very Ppreſſing terms to ſend the duke of Vendoſine to him; 
which was toon comphed with, and, that the duke might have no apprehen- 
kovs ot the king's deſigning to abandon him, he entered into a new alliance 
ung him. This alliance was framing while the miniſters of France were at 
Gert u denherg 3; which place they left but the 25th, and the Sth of Auguſt, 
vi before the articles of this new treaty were known publicly at Paris : 
which makes it plam to a demonitration, that this treaty was torming before 
be conferences weie broke off, 
Ficm this account, it is exceeding evident, that the French were taking the 
wit eſſectual methods to ſupport the Duke of Anjou, and make the Spa 
ads faithful to him, while they were perſuading the allies, the king would 
n catneſt abandoa him, and give him no aſſiſtance directly or indirectiÿ; 
my, while they were making terms for him, upon which they would oblige 
n to tefſign. And, if this be not inſincere in the laſt degree, 5 would be 
Sad to know what is. If he was ſincere, why did he treat tor a general 
peace, when either he would not, or could not make the neceflary conditions 
aun prafticable ? Why, when he meant nothing but a ſeparate peace, did he 
wt traukly from the beginning tell the allies, that he was willing to nabe 
terms with them for himſelf, but that he could make none for Spain? Was 
this for any thing ele but to amuſe the allies, who, he Kuew, would flatly 
we retuted entering into any negociations, if he had ſpoke ont plainly what 
*mcant ? Did not he intend, from the beginning, to defeat by an exception 
* general pence, while he pretended all the while to be for it? As old mana- 
tels ſometimes do with a bill in parliament, which they contrive ſhould be 
oſt by an amendment, while they would be thought zealous for it; which they 
would not bave been able to eficct, had they openly declared againſt the bil 
Wel!, Thus they gain the point they would have, by ſeeming to be for what 
auth they woutd not have: And the fame part the king of France has 
ated with reſpect to peace, but not with the fame ſuecets. He has not got 
gre he wants, I INC A ſeparate Peacey by affecting 1 _ re of, age 
ich he would of att things keep off, A man mu N 
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banks of the Ver, the river Gironne ſtands upon, to favour his deligns, In 
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their letters, the hindering the making any viſits to them 
and their lodging, as if they had been in a kind of priſon; 
the ſtares obierved, That, purſuant to the agreement, the 
pPicenipotentiaries came without any character, for which rca- 
on no ceivmonial was oblerved on either fide; but that all 
manner of confideration was had for their birth, quality, and 
ment. That libels were ſeverely forbidd:n in Holland, and 
the authois and printers hable to puniihment. That none of 
the many couriers, the French plenipotentiaries had received 
and dilpaiched, had been ſtopped ; nor were any of the let— 
ters, which they ſent by the 0. dinary poſt, intercepted, That 
no perlon was ever uindered from going to them; nor was any 
order given to take notice who viſited them. But as, in all 
frontier towns, it is the cuſtom, that none enter, unless they 
declate who they are, both at the gate and to the governor; 
It ought not te be thought ſtrange, nor ought exceptions to 
be taken, ii this cuſtom were not diſcontinued during the 
ſtay of the French minitters at Gertruydenberg. And, in the 


hard, not to ſee the French meant nothing by theſe conferences but to amuſe 
the allies, aud cep it in their power to make what ute of them they ſhould 
have vocalion lor; and that they n-ver deligned to conſent to what was ne— 
celſ4y to make a general peace practicable, They meant either no peace at all, 
Or Ohh 4 1EpArate o toi thenidtelves ; which they hoped from the temper of 
the Dutch, the nature of their government, and the experience they have 
tormerly had of them, they might be frightened into. lo which end they 
atteeted from the very firtt conference to let not ning tall from them, that might 
look hke a delire to returd the operations of the campaign, but on their own 
part threatened what mighty things they would do upon the Rhine and in 
Spam; ang, to intunidate them the more, marſhil Willars condeſcerided to 
the mean artige of writing to the French miniſters, from time to time, letters 
filled with the groticit gaſconade, what a brave army le had; how defirous 
they u cte ty come to au engagement ; and that, if the allics had a mind to a 
battle, they (hould meet with no iutrencluments, but ſhould find him ready to 


_ \ 4 "4 
upon tie Dutch deputies; but they were too weil knoan to be believed; 


in the lieges of St. Venant and Aire. But theſe and all the other artifices 
of France could net delude or drive the States to quit the common intereſt, or 
induce the allies to hearken to a ſeparate peace with the French, who, they 
knew, were tab ing the moſt eftzerusl means to make the feduction of Spain 
mmputtble, wivle they were treating ot terms for the ſurrender of it. But 
noting can diſcover more plainly the infinceriey of France, than u hat hap- 
p ned after theſe conferences were ended. Two days aſter their plenipoten- 
Lars were gone, the duke of Anjou received a conſiderable diſgrace at Al- 
mana; and, in about three weeks after that, his army was entuely defeated 
at Saragotla, beyond a poſhiniity of neaintaining his ground, or recovering his 
aus, without the athilance of Fre. Here was now a fair occaſion for 
the 1iench king to tlie hinidelf; his language had been all along, that he 
c mid nor be nete to dethrone his grandton, but would content abtolutely to 
A andon him, it that would procure a peace. "The allies cannot take his bate 
word; His minitters make the moſt ſolemn prateſtations in his name, and 
give repeated afſurances of this in the mioll exprets words, and complain hea» 
Vily, that they are not believed. Now, in lets than a month atter the con- 
ferences were ended, there happens the heſt opportunity in the world for the 
king to ſhew ins great ſincerity : The obſtruction to a peace is the evacuation 
01 Spain. Let non the king ut keep his word, and be paiive only, and the 
thing will do itſelf: The allics cannot fail of Spain, it the king docs not ſup- 
port lys grandion againit them, Wat part now docs the king take? Does 
he ſend to the allies, that he will abandon his grandion in earnett, it that will 
coritent hem? Nothing like it; he balances, indeed, for ſome time what to 
do, and holds frequent councils : But for what? Not becauſe he was in any 
doubt, whether he ſhould aft agreeably to his word, or thew he is ſincere; 
tor that I have alrcady obferved he could not be; he muſt deceive either us 
or the Spaniards, All the debate therefore was, which he ſhould do: At 
hit their affairs teemed to bein to deſperate a condition, as to be beyond re- 
eve; and that all the ſupport he could give his grandion would be mintigniti» 
cut: and therekore there were ſame thoughts ot making a virtue of neceſſity, 
and to procure a peace to France by abandoning Spain; fince, if he did not 
abandon it, it muſt be loſt. And had the action of Saragotla hyppened a 


did not laſt one month longer, which would have put the French under a ne- 
ceſlity of keeping their word, or in the moſt infamous manner breaking it, to 
ſupport a cauſe they had ſo often, and with fo much ſeeming earneſtneis, pro- 
med to renounce, As it is, there is but one excuſe tor them, —which 
thoſe, Jam arguing againſt, had rather ſhould not be made; and that is, to 
plead, that the caſe is altered: Affairs are not jn the fame condition they were 
in, vhen they made thoſe promiſes. They have a political obſervatory at 
Paris, where the marquis de 'Forcy and the French miniſters frequently ex- 
amine what appearances there are in the heavens of all the countries in war 
with them; and according to theſe they take their meatures of war and 
peace ; and it is by this they juſtity their afſitling the duke of Anjou. What 
pailed in Spain, the 20th ot Augutt, they thought ſufbcrently balanced by 
what happened to the north-weſt of them the roth. Who! nreeeded that 
phænomenon, and has ſince followed it, has determimed the Ficnch not only 
to ſupport the Duke of Anjou, but to deſiſt for the pretent from all further 
offers of pence, by which we are as much plunged into the war, as we were 
ſk ven vears ago; and there ſeems no remedy for it, but, what is worſe than 
the diſcaſe, an ill peace.” 
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laſt place, they could not call a kind of priſon the town, 
which they pitched upon for their refidence, and which they 
preferred to Antwerp, a large and noble city. 

On the 7th of Auguſt, the lord Townſhend delivered to 
the ſtates-general a memorial, wherein he acquainted them, 
that the queen entirely approved their reſolution, in anſwer 
to the letter of the French plenipotentiaries, and all the ſteps 
they had taken during the late negociations ; giving them, 
at the ſame time, freſh aſſurances of her majelly's firin refolu- 
tion to proſecute the war with Il poſſible vigour, till the ene- 
my was brought to accept ſuch terms of peace, as might ſe— 
cure the tranquility of the Chriſtian world. 

By this time the confederate armics under prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough had made a confider.ble pro- 
greſs in Flanders. On the 14th of April, the earl of Al- 
bemarle, goveraor of Tournay, in concert with heutenant - 
general Cadogan, cauſed the caſtle of Mortagne to be attack- 
ed, which was executed with ſo much ſucceſs, that the gar- 
riſon, confiſt:ng of a captain, four ſubalterns, five ſerjeants, 
and 65 private men, ſurrendered priſoners of war. But the 
next morning the enemy retook that poſt with about ſixty 
men. The earl, reſolving to be matter of it again, made 
a ſecond attack Mich fix hundred men of the garriſon of 
Tournay ; and though the French garrifen, which conſiſted 
of two hundred grenadiets, were aſſiſted by twe.ve or fifteen 
galliots from Condé; yet the contederate troops, being ſup- 
ported by a detachment from the body of Count Feltz, and 
tavoured by the cannon, which they had planted on the 
heights of Munde, the enemy were obliged again to ſurten— 
der priſoners of war. he alties, confidering the great con- 
veniency and advantageous fituation of thet polt, left there 
two hundred men, and four pieces of cannon, 

The French had all the winter been ſtrengthening their 
lines for covering Doway, and other frontier towns, and 
boaſted they were impregnable; but not being able to ſupply 
tacir troops with proviſion, and eſpecially forage for their 
horſe, the two conicderate generals, with count 1 :lly and 
monſicur de Claerbergen, one of the ſtates' deputies, made 
all the neceflary diſpoſitions for advancing towarts the ene- 
my's lines; and the army began their march in two columns; 
the right commanded by the duke of Mariborough to Pont- 
a-Vendin, and the reſt by prince Eugene to Pont Oby, on the 
Dcule. This march was ſo well contrived, and fo ſudden, 
that notwithſtanding the great preparations, wh ch the French 
had made for tortitying and defending their hnes; the che- 
valier de Luxemburg, beivg for that purpoſe encamped with 
about four thouſind men ncar St. Amand, and the marſhal 
de Monteſquicu, having aſſembled «bout forty battalions, 
and ſixty ſqudrons, near Lens and Beihune; yet the prince 
of Wertemberg, and lieutenant general Cacogan, with a de— 
tachment of fitteen battalions and fifty {quadrons from the 
duke of Mulborough's column, entered thoſe lines at Pont— 
a-Vendin, without any oppoſition, Tae tew troops they had 


there, for the defence of that poſt, retired without firing a | 


un; and the battalions and fquudrons, poſted near Lens and 
Bethune, made likewiſe their retreat, partly towards Arras, 
and partly towards Doway. The allies having laid bridges 
over the Scarpe, the prince of Hefle Caſſel] was detached 
with twelve ſquadrons to fall upon their rear; but they 
broke down ſo many bridges, and retired fo falt, that 
he could not put his defigns in execution, and only took 
a few priſoners. The army under the duke of Marlbo— 
rough paſſed the Scarpe, encamping his right near Vitti, 
and his left at Gouy ; the extremity of his left at Gon- 
leſſin. The army under prince Eugene remained on the other 
ſide of the river to inveſt Doway, the ſiege of which was re- 
ſolved upon; and for that purpole lieutenant-general Cadogan 
marched to take poſt at Pont-a-Rache, and other detach- 
ments were made to open a communication over the lower 
Scarpe with Liſle and Tournay. The enemy quitted St. 
Amand, Marchicnne, and the abbey of Haſnon below 
Doway ; and their army retired towards Cambray, upon the 
news that the confecerates had patled the Scarpe at Vitri. 
This opcned the way to Doway, which was immediately in- 
veſted, | : 

On the 8th of May, eight hundred men were detached from 
prince Eugene's army to attack the caſtle of Pignonville near 
Fort Scarpe, which would have diſturbed the befiegers in 
their approaches ; and after an hour's refiſtance, the garriſon, 
conſiſting of about one hundred men, ſurrendered priſoners 
of war. At the ſame time the necefllary preparations for the 
attack of Doway being made, forty battalions were appointed 
for that ſervice, under the command of the prince of Anhalt 


Deſſau, and the prince ot Naſſau Frieſland, both generals of 
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f ot. And, on the 4th at night, the trenches were Openel 
with ſo much precaution and regularity, that the men we 
covered before they were perceived from the town;  1,, 
all the fire, which rhe enemy then made, proved ineff-&yy 
The fiege was carricd on in the uſual methods till the th, 
when about ten at night the beſieged, to the number of: as 
thouſand foot, (moſt grenadiers) and two hundred dragon 
made a vigo.ous falley, under the command of the duke 2 
Mor temar, againſt the left attack, commanded by the pr Noe 
of Naſlau; put the workmen into great ditorder, and leve!!- 
ſome paces of the parallel, Colonel Sutton's regiment fit. 
tered very much, being the firſt that ſupported the work. 
men; bur, Macariney's and fome other regiments con. 
up to their relicf, the enemy were repulſed with confiery1j; 
loſs, and purſucd to their counterſcarp. The befiegers hd 
above three hundred men killed or wounded upon this oc, 
ſion, and among the latter, lieutenant-coloncl Gicdhil, why 
was taken priſoner, 

By this time the enemy's troops began to afſemHt!e in d.. 
ferent bodies near Bethune, Bapaume, Airas, Cambra, 
Landreci, and behind the river Somme; and marſhal Vil 
lars, whom the French court had appointed to command they 
forces in the Netherlands, being arrived at Peronne on le 
14th of May, the confedefate gentrals received advice, thy 
he deſigned to pats the Scheld, between Bouchain and 105 
nan, in order to advance towards the allics. And indeed ebe 
made ſuch ſpreches to his army, that it was generally be. 
lieved he would veniuie a battle, rather than look on and tee 
Doway loft. 

On the 17th of May, in the morning, the beſicged made 
a ſecond ſalley with nine companics of grenadiets, and a Ge. 
tachment 0: diagoons upon the left. But coione; Pri Bon, 
who commanded there, gave them ſo warm a reception, that, 
vpon the firſt fing of his men, the enemy retired with pre. 
cipitation. The 21ſt, at night, the b. ſieged made another 
ſaiiry on the left, wherein ſeveral men were killed on both 
hdes; and, notwithſtanding they were dfappcinted, they 
made a fourth attempt on the trenches, the 23d at night. 
Bur, the befiegers, who had notice of ic, having killed abut 
twenty of their men, upon the firſt diſcharge, the reſt retired 
in great confuſion, 

During theſe tranſactions before Doway, Villars ſet on 
from Pcronne, and arrived the ſame day at Cambray, whe 
he held a grand counci! of war, in which it was refolved, m- 
me:112tely ro aff-mble the French army, in oider to aticugt 
the relief of Doway. Accordingly, Villars ſent cxprefics ty 
ſome reinforcements, that were commanded to join him {rom 
the Upper Rhine, to advance with ajl potfibie expedition; 
and having drawn together all his troops, paffed the Schell 
and encamped with his right near Bouchain, and his let a; 
Ribecour, Upon advice of this motion, the duke of Maar“ 
borough and prince Eugene thought fir to alter the cit, of: 
tion of their forces, exc: pt thirty battalions left at th: ftoge, 
and twelve ſquadrons at Pont-a- Rache. The 24th, all 
the cavalry of the duke of Marlborough's army marched 
over the Scarpe, and encamped near Govuleſſin; and, the 
next day, the infantry moved the ſame way, encampiug 
with the right over againſt Vitri, and the left near Arlcus. 
At the ſanie time, prince Eugene made a motion witl 
his army, placing his right at Ife-les-Fſquerchicn ; by 
which fituarion, the confederate troops were ready 10 te— 
pair immediately to either of the fields of battle, z}rea! 
marked out, according to the next motions of the cneny; 
for which purpoſe roads were made tor the armies t0 
march in four columns either way. The 25th, bridges wa? 
laid in ſeveral places over the Scarpe, (which parted the tue 
armies) for the more eaſy communication of the troops; 270, 
the ſame day, upon advice that the enemy were in motion, 
all the troops were ordered to be in readinefs to march. IX 
four following days, both armies made ſeveral motions ; 1% 
on the goth, the Dutch infantry, under count Tilly, 88 
ordered to join the duke of Marlborough's army; whica v3 
by this time reinforced by the arrival of the Pruiſians, tt 
latines, and Heſſians, and the recalling of ſevera} detach 
Upon intelligence, that Villars had poſitive orders from cou! 
to venture a battle, the expectation of a ſudden engageme!: 
increaſed on both ſides; and that general, who was ingame 
with his right at Roquelincourt, near Arras, and his belt 4 
St. Eloy, advancing with his troops in order of battle, the 
contederate generals repaired to their reſpective poſts ; td 
cannon was placed on the batteries that defended the ae 
nues to their camp; and all other neceſſary diſpoſitions welrf 
made to receive hem. Vilfirs, with a great detachment, 
advanced ſome time after, within muſket-ſhot of the cove” 
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weres? guard, and took a view of the army and its ſituation. 
But inſtead of attacking them (as he had fo confidently given 
gut in the morning, he marched back, and joined the centre 
of his army, and incamped between Novelles Sous-Lens and 
the heights of St. Laurenes. The confederates, judging he 
aid not deſign to attack them, but only to retard the fi-ge, 
tent the troops back, which they had drawn from before 
Doway; and thoſe under general Fagel returned into the 
knes on the other fide of the Scarpe. And, to prevent any 
for priz. from the enemy, or«lers were given to join the ſe— 
veral redoubts, in the front of tne camp by a hne to extend 
from Montignon to Vitri, which was finiſhed on the laſt of 


KR M. : i 
le The ſiege of Doway, which by all theſe motions had been 
had retarded, was carried on with all imaginab'e vigour, notwith- 


fanding the many. obſtacles the allies met with in their ap- 


bo proaches, both from the difficulty of the ground, and the re- 

ſalute defence of the garriſon. On the 29th of May, the 
ds. deſie ged made a fif eh ſaſley on the right attack, and penetrated 
27, mo the trenches ; but, after an obſt nate engagement, they 
V. ere repulfed with the loſs of twenty-fve officers, and about 
bei due hundred private men. The next day a party of the gar- 
the on of Fort Scarpe made a ſalley, and advanced to Pont-a- 
ba Rache, with a debpn fo intercept the bread waggons of the 
Dies. But colonel Caldwell, who commanded there with 
de thice hundred dragoons, vigorouily repulie:! them, though he 
be. hai the misfortune of being woiniled in one of his arms. 
| ics Toe Haft day of May, the beſicged made a vigorous falley, 

durnt ſeveral villages, took part of the equip..ge of general 
ade fagel, and returned into the town with a good number of 


eatile. The beſieged continued to defend their out-works 


ton, with the utmoſt obſt en icy; but notwithſtanding their frequent 
that, ſallies and mines, on the 5˙ h of June, the ales made two 
pre bgments on the glacis ot the countrricarp at the right at- 

„het tack ; as alſo lodgn:ents on the right and left ot the other attack 
both of the countericarp of the ravelins, and fired br.{kly from the 
they batteries of cannon and mortars, to drive the enemy trom their 
Th | traverſes. The 1oth in the morning, the allies fired five 

bout | picces of cannon into the covered way, and continued the lap, 
1d WH which went on but ſlowly, by reaſon of the great fire of the 
enemy. However the beſiegers in the night, between the 

ont 14h and 15th, perfected a lodgment on the covered way at 
deie e right attack, and repaircd the damiges their works re— 
= ceived at the left by the great number of bombs, that 
ant were thrown into them, Og the töth, the beft-gers be- 

„% e to fire againſt the ravelins, from a battery of ſeven 
tom ficces of cannon, and made a line of communication on the 
ion; -ft attack. They ſprung likewiſe two mines, that night, at 
TY eh the right attack with ſo much ſucceſs, that the enemy aban- 
1 .: WH Goncd all their places of arms, and the bufiegers made lodg— 

121 ments at both attacks. After this they bought ſeveral pieces 
- of | of cannun on their batteries, and fired ſo eftectually, that, the 
ge, beaches in the ravelins being judged wide enough, and all 
„gs being in a readineſs to ſiorm bo hof them by the 19th, 
ched the troops commanded tor the a{ſ:ult performed that ſervice 
„the ih great bravery, but met with ſo vigorous a refiſtance, 
ping dat many were K lled on both files. On the 234d at night 
cur. be prince of Anhault having made the necetlary diſpoſitions 

with WAG for attacking the two ravelins at the right attack, they (formed 

; by e fame on the 24th, and lodge: themſelves thereon after a 
te- nan refiftance. Soon after the enemy ſprung two mines 
ready vader the ravel'n of the right, whereby the befiegers loſt ſonie 
env; oorkmen: However they enlarged the lodgments and com- 
8 70 mum cation at the left. At length the garriion, being reduced 
wa ss the laſt extremity, on the 25th at two in the atternoon beat 
e tag a porley, and offertd to capitulate for the ton only, without 
and, i mciuding Fort Scarpe, But this being refuled, they ſent 

otion, boſt ages to both attacks, who were conducted to the duke of 


lar lborough's quarters; where being again told, that no ca- 
Ptulation could be granted to the town without including 
art Scarpe; on the 26th in the morning, monficut Albe:- 
potti fpnified, that he was willing to ſurrender that foit with 


* Doway, or Dovay, a ftrong city of the Low-Countrics, in the earl. 
mM ot Flanders, the marquiſate of the territory of Dowayv. An univerſity, 
lulject to the French, and taken by them in 1667, It ſtands on the rer 
ape, between Artois and Hainault, thirteen miles almott north of Cam- 
dy, fifteen almoſt eaſt of Arras, and thirty-five welt of Mons. 
Phe groan TERRY to their cuſtom, — 3 
\.- MeL allies in the ſiege of Doway. And it is certain, 
"ot fo ſtrong and important a place muſt be attended with no (mall dan- 
band difficulty ; and according to the computation, which was made by 
my allies of their killed and wounded, there were three ieutenant-Coloncls, 
, © MyJors, twenty-three captains, thirty-live lubaltetus, one hundred 1cr- 
Fans, and one thoutand eight hundred and ninety-nine private men killed: 
39 lieutenant-colonels, four majors, fifty captains, one hundred and titty- 
0 walterns; two hundred and forty-two ſeijeants, and hve thoutand two 
ed and ixty-ſeven private men wounded, Oi the artillery, fifty-tour 
weck and ninery-fix wounded : engineers, thirteen killed, and thirty-three 
duaded; miners, twelve killed, and twelve wounded, J otal at both at- 
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the town, provided be might have liberty to remove all their 
proviſions and ammunition. This pretenfion occaficned a 
conference in prince Eugene's quarters, «here it was apree'!, 
that tHe garriſon of Fort Scarpe thould be allowed to march 
erin dre? Dye aoherBon goa ag Foyer, 

| | : y Mete io leave their muſ- 
kets in tae meg zinc. So the capitulation for the town and 
Fort Scarpe w. e ſigned onthe 26th, after fifty-two days open 
trenches. Purſuant to this Ccapitulation, on the 29th, about 
ten in the morning, Albergotti, marched out of Doway © 
with his gr: don (which amounted to no more than four 
thoulmmd tive hundred ard twenty-feven men) and lieutenant- 
general Flop {ch took poſſeſſon of the town as governor. 
Brigadier Des Roques, engineer-general of the ſtates, was 
Iikew:le made governor of Fort Scarpe at the fame time. The 
allics found in the place foity pieces of braſs cannon, two 
tundred of iron, and cight mortars, with ammuuition and 
mall arms, but a very fall lock of provifions 4. As ſoon 
as the trenches and other works before the place were levelled, 
an! the breaches repaircd, the confederate arinics, being joined 
by leveral detachinents, advanced to Vitti, and from thence 
to te camp at Villars Brulin, Villars being likewiſe rein- 
rced With levera! deiachiments, and having dia ned the gar- 
2 ol Conde, Qu-taoy, Valenciennes, and Cambray, in— 
cad Of attacking the contederates, encamped within his new 
lines tram Arras, towards M.ramont. The confederate ge- 
nerais fiacing it impracticabie, either to attack the enemy. or 
baſicge Arras, turned their army agnnft Brlunc*, which was 
mvelted the 15th of Ju'y, N. S. and on the 246th of Auguſt 
the place was turrendered bv Mynficur du Pay Vaubin, who 
commanded there, and was nephew to the famous en genes of 
that nume. 

During the ſiege of Bethune, Villars, with his army, march- 
ed out ot their entrenchments, and poſiively declared, that 
he would attack the confederates, ard endeavour to raile the 
unge. Upon this the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu— 
gene tormed their armies in order of battle, and the duke ad- 
'anced with a detachment to obſerve the French army, who, 
inflcad of preparing for a bittle, were calling up a new line 
and enrenchments tor the better ſecurity ot their troops. 
On the 24th of Augult, the right wing of prince Eu. 
gene's atmy forigrd in the front towards St. Pol near the 
enemy's camp, under a guard of five hundred horſe, and 
one thoutand D.iniſh and IAcſſian foot. Villars, hav- 
ing notice of it the night before, detached thirty ſqua- 
drons under the command of the count de Broglio, to at- 
tack the foragers; and, in order to be an eye-witneſs of that 
enterpr'ze, he followed in perton, and arrived on the mount 
of St. Pol, where he ordered four ſquadrons of carabineers 
to attack the foragers on that five, while ſome other ſqua- 
drons were advancing to attack them another way. Toney 
fel vpen three {quadrons of the allies, which gave way; but 
tie toragers, joining With their guard, beat the enemy back 
with great flaughter, However, the French growing too 
rune: ous, the a lies retired in very good order to an adjacent 
village, trom wacnce the Dintſh and Heſſian infantry made 
ſach u fire upon the enemy, that they loſt a great many men. 
Vllars auyanced in perſon, and having furrounded that poſt, 
ſummoned the infantry to ſurrender, and, upon their retuſal, 
ordered part of his hoiſe to dilinount and attack them; but 
they were ſo warmly received, that they retired in ditorder, 
[1 the mean time the picquet guard of the army advancing, 
and peince Eugene marching with part of his ' cavalry, 
Vlias thought fit to retreat, leit this ſkirmiſh ſhould oc— 
caſion a general engagement, having loſt a great many 
men in this fruitlels attempt, beftdes a colonel, twenty 
other officers, with three hundred private men, who 
were made priſoners, and a bodty of one hundred and fifty 
horſes. 

As Villars ſtill declined an engagement, the confederate 
generals, in order to fecure the head of the Lys, reſolved to 
beſiege St. Venant fand Aire © at the ſame time. Both theſe 


ticks, two thouſand one hundred and forty-two men killed, and fire thou- 
land eight hundred and fixty- five wounded, 

© Luthune is a town of the Low-Couatries, in the earldom of Artois, 
vaitly lirong, and mn extraordincs y repair. A. nobleman, in his travels, was 
ſo extemely pleaſed with it, that he declared, it gave him tuch ſurprizing 
i-leas of the great loſs of France, iu the death of monſtzur Vauban (who 
drew the plan of 1t) that he could not but pats away a melancholy thought 
upon mortality, and regret the ſhort duration of inventors of arts and 
{ciences, when the works, that are done by them, are of 10 long continuance. 
It ſtands on the river Biette, erghteen undes north-welt of Arras, and eigh- 
teen loutb-e iſt of Aire, 

i Sr, Venant is a town of the Low-Conntries, in the earldom of Artois. 
It ſtands by the borders of Flanders, about tour miles caſt of Aire, twenty-lix 
ſouth of Dankiwk, and as many north of Arras, 

{ Aire is a large and handioine city of France, It ſtands upon the Lys, 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Dunkirk, went, eight north- sen of Arras, ayd 
twenty- lx calt of Boulogne, 
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places were inveſted on the 6th of September, and both ſur- 
rendered on honourable terms. St. Venant the zoth of Sep- 
tember, and Aire the gth of November. 

Notwithſtanding the great precaution of the allies, for the 
ſecurity of their artillery and ammunition, which were to be 
uſed in theſe ſieges, the enemy formed a deſign of ſurptiſing a 
convoy of ſeveral boats coming up the Lys from Ghent, 
under a guard of twelve hundred men, who were to be rein- 
forced-by ano her detachment. But monſieur de Ravignan, 
with four thouſand men from Ypres, not tar from Courtray, 
beat the guard; killed about two hundred men; took fix 
hundred foldiers; blew up ſome boats laden with ammuni— 
tion, ſunk others laden with cznnon-ball and bomb fhells, to 
interrupt the navigation of the Lys, and then retired with ſo 
much precaution, that a detachment of the allies, ſent out to 
cut off his retreat, could not effect it. There was no time 
loſt in repairing the damages occaſioned by this misfortune ; 
and the country people were unmediately ſummoned to 
weigh up the boats, which the enemy ſunk in the Lys, 
and clear the paſſage of that river. 

On the 26th of September, the chevalier de Luxemburg 
having formed a deſign to ſurpriſe Fort Scarpe, marched 
from Bouchain with a ſtrong detachment to Pont a-Rache, 
ſent two hundred men in the night into the wood of Belli- 
fonties near the fo't, and had two waggons loaded wth hay, 
in which ſeveral grenadiers were concealed, Theſe waggons 
were driven by ſome other foldi:rs diſguiſed as boors, who 
were to ſeize the barrier, and, upon a fignal, to be ſup— 
ported by others, and then by the chevalicr himſelf, But 
major-gen:ral Amama coming at the fame time to viſt 
general Hompeſch, who, having ſome ſuſpicion of the 
defign of the enemy, was gone into the fort to give the ne— 
ceſſary orders for its ſecurity, left h's guard without the 
barrier, who walk ng their horſcs, and following the waggons 
by mere chance, ihe enemy believed they were diſcovered, 
and fo ran away, leaving their captain and one of their men 
priſoners. 


Six days after the ſurrender of Aire, the confederate armies 
broke up and marched into winter-quarters. 


Thus ended the campaign in Flanders, which, though 
not of ſuch luſtre as the former, becauſe no battle was fought, 
yet was, by military men, «{teemed very extraordinary in 
this reſhect, that our men were about a hundred and fitty 
days in open trenches, a thing ſaid to be without example. 

Nothing conſiderable p-fſled on the* Rhine, they being 
equally unable to enter upon action on both ſides. The 
French, who, in the winter, had threatened the empire with 
a new invaſion, were obliged to weaken their forces, in order 
to cover their frontiers, aud ſtrengthen their armies in tbe 
Netherlands; and the Germans were not in a condition to 
improve ſo fair an opportunity of invading France. The 
elector of Brunſwick, who commanded the Imperial army, 
dilſaiisficd with thele proceedings, deſired leave to refign a 
command, from which, as he ſaid, he could not promiſe 
himſclt any honour, nor the public expect any advantage.“ 
As he could not be prevailed with to defilt from his purpole, 
the command of the amy of the empire was given to count 
Gronsfelrt. | | 

Nor was the campaign on the fide of Piedmont more confi- 
derable than on the Rhine. The march of the confederate 
troops met with ſuch difhcultes and delays, that the army 
was not formed till about the middle of July; and the duke 
of Savoy, befides his former pretences for not putting him- 
ſelf at the head of the army, was now indiſpoled, as well as 
the prince of Piedmont, his eldeſt fon, and his brother, the 
duke of Aoſta, In this fituation, count de Thaun, veldt— 
marſhal of the Imperial forces, took upon him the command 
of the confederate army, the Piedmonteſe generals being di- 
rected to comply in every thing with his orders. But, not- 
withſtanding the preparations made to paſs the Alps, and 
penetrate into Dauphine, they found it impoſſible to force 
their way through the mountains; ſo that, after having 
diſlodged the French from Arches, and ſome other poſts at 
the entrance of the valley of Barcelonette, they gave over 
that defign, and the army marched to Suza, where they con- 
tinued, as long as the ſeaſon permitted, to hinder the duke 
of Berwick, who commanded the enemy's forces, from 
making any detachments into Spain. The French were fo 
apprehenfive of an invaſion on the fide of Dauphine, that, 
beſides the intrenchments they caſt vp in the mountains with 

reat labour and expence, they were obliged to keep there 
eee battalions, and a good number of hoiſe. 

The campaign this year in Spain was very remarkable, 
where both parties were conquerors and conquered by turns. 
In April a great council of war was held (ſays our author *) 
ia which it was reſolved to take the field on the firſt of May, 


* Namely, of the manuſcript account of the campaigns in Spain. This Manuſcript uſes the Old Style. 


and that the fleet (lately arrived at Barcelona, under the com 
mand of fir John Norris) ſhould immediately fail for Cas. 
lari, to ſecure the iſland of Sardinia, which was performe} 
in a ſhort time. Purſuant to this reſolution, our arne of 
ſ-mbled near Agramont. The enemy, under the commang 
of the marquis de Villadarias, had already taken the field 280 
were incamped at Balaguer. Upon our appro-ch the 
marched ro Lerida, and we took poſſeſſion of their Was 
Here king Charles, with general Stanhope (who was com 
from Italy with money and a thouſand recruits) came ang . 


ind en 
tan aw. 
arms 4 
battle. 
boon, 

both k 
both ol 


( fe. dred n 


viewed the whole army. On the other hand, K ng Phi the ene 
who was lKewiſe come to head his army, gave it out, thr and W. 
he was reſolved to put all to a decifive battle; and, accard. more u 
ingly, the enemy, conſiſting of torty-two batralions and {14/1 heat of 
{quadrons, marched along ihe plain in our full view, in nine The en 
columns, to attack us. Marſhal Staremberg immediately they let 
prepared to receive them, but they did not think fit to care was ſon 
within cannon-ſhot that day, and only drew vp in battle gy on tov 
the hills on our left, from whence they could eaſily diſce;, Arrago! 


every thing in our camp. In the evening they retired t, 
B-Icaire, in the way to Balaguer, about four miles diftar 
The next day they came again, and, forcing in our grand 
guard, balted an hour o two; after which they marches tg. 
wards our tront, raiied a battery, and began to fire. Th; 
was anſwered by one of ours, which did fome exccution gn 
their foot, Having halted ſome time, they retired a fecond 
time to the ſame place, and were purſued by general Stanhoys 
with ſome ſquadrons, who fell upon their rear, and kilied 
ſeveral hundreds, A few days after, the enemy ſent a large 
detachm-nt, with fix picces of cannon, to take the tonn t 
Calaf, where we had ſome men, but they met with fo warm 
a reception, that they were glad to return to thei camp. 
On the 15th of July, it was reſolved in a counc'! of war, 
to march down the plain in our turn, and attack the er.emy 
before they bad patlcd the river at Letida : But that even. 
ing, news being brought that all had paticd, or would hare 
pail. d before we could come up with them, that deſian was 
la.d afide, and another was put in execution. Thc nent 
morning fome ſquadrons of dragoons, and twenty companics 
of grenadicrs, with cannon and pontons, marched very early 
to make a bridge over the Noguera at Alfaras, and the whale 
army followed, When our horſe came upon the hills, the; 
law forty-two ſquadrons drawn up, with nine battalions, uy. 
on ſome high grounds near Almanara, who were followed by 
their whole army, wh ch was in the valley, on the other file 
the hills. Genera! Stanhope, rightly judging that we bad 
fair opportunity of failing upon theſe ſquadrons betore their 
whole army was joined, went with general Belcaſtle to irg 
Charles (who was near with murſhal Staremberg and coun: 
Attalaia) and prefied his m+jeſty very warmly to attach the 
enemy with the horſe, ſuſtained by the whole army ; but, 
perceiving the king and the marſhal did not fo readily com: 
into his propotal as he expected, he (aid aloud, that if 9 
let ſlip ſo fair an opportunity, general Belcaſile and he bat 
oiders to withdraw his troops, which he would inſtanily ours 
and leave the country, Upon theſe words he went away ton 
great number of general othcers and colonels, who ute got 
together about fiity paces from the King, viewing the enewy, 
and expecting what news the general would bring them. I 
a few minutes, count Attalaia came to Stanhape from tte 
king, to inform him that he comphed with his deſire and d- 
vice, but wanted to know, Who was to command? Ws 
but myſelf, anſwered the general, being the licutenant-gc: 
neral of the day. He immediately ſends his att de camps!9 
the regiments he intended to take with him, with orders 0 
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mount and follow bim. Theſe were all the horſe and des- ur arm 
goons on our left, in all fixteen ſquadrons. The reſt of 1" i" marc 
horſe were commanded by the marſhal to follow, and ae e the! 
foot to form and be ready to march. Orders were a!io et t mor 
to the commander of the train to fix a battery of fix guns v/0 Ching 
a rifing ground of our left. The fun was not above halt 4 bemy te 
hour high, when general Stanhope marched up to the cnen!, ger of 
who were in two lines, twenty-two ſquadrons in the fiſt, t, nor 
in the ſecond, twenty, beſides the nine battalions, u hoe er, vw 
a little behind them on their right. Stanhope put himſ{cl! ﬆ Orſcs int 
the head of the firſt ſquadron of Harvey's horſe, and C.π] Wi could ; 
penter at the head of the other. He made a very ſhort fees meh th 
to the men, and defired them to keep very cloſe, and nol s to ce 
break themſelves, for he was ſure they would be as fre bein 
rock, and all the enemy's ſquadrons could not break 1h WW"! wha 


Then he marched and attacked the guards commanded by ge. 


neral Ameſſaga, who, as their horſes cloſed, ſpoke fo elves 
words to him, which Stanbepe anſwered with a ſtroke of re, ti 
ſword, that killed the Spaniard, The whole ſquadron, emp dit 
indeed all the reſt, animated with the example of their ge WP Ucheq | 


ral, performed wonders, puſhed the firſt line upon the {-c0% , b 
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and entirely routed the Spaniſh horſe, The nine battalions 
un away, and all were purſued till dark. We lay upon our 
ums all night, and the next day incamped on the field of 
battle, In this ſhort action we took lieurenant-general Ver— 
boon, and loſt the earl of Rochfort and count Francis Naſlau, 
both killed at the head of their regiments of dragoons, and 
both officers of great merit and diſtinction. About four hun— 
Jred men were killed and wounded on our fide; but the 
we enemy's loſs was confiderable, the number of their flain 
nd wounded not being leſs than fifteen hundred. Many 
more woutd have been made priſoners, if our men, in the 
heat of action, could have charged themſelves with them. 


The enemy retired that night in ſuch haſte to Lerida, that 
they left behind a great deal of their baggage (amongſt which 
. was ſome of King Philip's plate) and in two days marched 
i oh towards Saragoza, the capital of the kingdom of 
n Artagon. 
- We left our camp of Almanara to purſue them, and took 
. the caſtle of Monſon, and fortified the head of the bridge, 
d From hence a thouſand horſe were detached to ſeize the 
Rk town of Albaſtro, and the day after a thouſand foot, with 
18 four pieces of cannon, were ſent to the town of Stadilla, which 
N was defended by above five hundred men, and where the 
* enemy had ſome magazines, which were all taken. Stan— 
* dope marched all that night for Sarimana, where he found 
* two regiments of horſe, which he ſoon put to flight. A 
ve paity ot four hundred horſe marched to Candaſmos, and 
* ſurprized a convoy of forty waggons with ſtores, fixty laden 
m nales, and two thouſand ſheep, guarded by two troops of 
horſe, which they routed and brought away the whole con- 
ar, toy. This ſupply was very acceptable in a country, where 
y proviſions for man and beaſt began to grow very ſcarce, be- 
en- ng at ſo great a diſtance from Barcelona, where our maga- 
zve nes were. 
125 On the 2d of Avguſt [ 17510] general Stanhope, after having 
K A. been away ſeveral days with two thouſand horſe, joined the 
ics WT army, and all marched to Cyadin, Here we ſaw the enemy plant 
arly their campnear Fraga, on the other fide the river Cinca, which 
ne i was retolved we ſhould paſs that evening to attack them 
bor the next morning: But they marched all night towards Sara- 
v1. soz, fo that inſtead of fighting we were put to a long and 


tedious march after them, in which we overtook part of their 
rear, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſucd, which might have drawn 
v5 1010 a general battle, very much to our diſadvantage; be- 
tauſc the mam of cur army was {till at a diſtance over a very 
long heath, where no water was to be toun'i, and the weather 
exceſhvely bot; whiltt the enemy's were altogether behind a 
brook and ſuch high eminences as were almoſt inacceſſible, 
and the ford through which they had paſſed the brook very 
narrow, When general Stanhope came up to the advanced 
guard, and to ſome ſquadrons ſent to ſuſtain it, he immedi- 
fly formed all the horſe ot the left, and ſent with all ſpeed the 
generals B-lcaſtle and Wills to march up the foot as faſt as they 
could, Preſently after marſhal Staremberg came up with the 
gut of our horſe and formed immediately; for the enemy 
vas not then half a mile from us. Freſh orders were ſent to 


Eat ſeveral ſmall parties to the riſing grounds to obſerve us. 
dome of their horſe came through the narrow ford, but, when 
hey aw ours drawn up, they quickly retired. At laſt the 
bot and train being arrived, diſpoſitions were made to receive 
ne enemy, if they thought fit to come from behind their 
kong natural inttenchment and attack us: but they ſuffered 
ut amy to refreſh themſelves after ſo great a fatigue, 
ud marched away in the night, leaving at a ſmall town on this 
[ide the ford, ſome of their baggage, which was ſecured the 
o lert Mert morning. Here we reſtcd ourſelves that night without 


n WW ""cding our tents, and early in the morning marched after the 
It all my to the large town of Candaſmos, where we were in 
hemp, inger of periſhing with thirſt, there being neither pump nor 
t, and ell, nor ciſtern in the place, but only one large pond of 
dete , which the troopers, as they came up, marched their 
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orcs into, and by that means the water was fo ſpoiled, that 
could not be uſed. The pond was ſupplied by two ſprings, 
ich the foot- ſoldiers entirely ruined by their great eager- 
es to come at the water. Wine was as ſcarce as water, 
ne being to be found in the town, nor even in the convent, 
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hem. e What the ſurlers had was all turned ſour a. We were 
Ages march out of this place the next morning, but found 


ſone BH" "fl ves in as great diſtreſs for want of water as the day 
Flore, till we came to Bucarolos, where we inc\mped, the 
"My till retiring . before us. At break of day the army 
PYcted on in four columns, in expectation of overtaking the 


ey, but were diſappointed, and inſtead of them had to 
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A general officer gave fifteen piſtoles for a cheſt of Florence, and had 
Mode flaſks out of it that could be drunk. N. 8. | 
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Ihe foot and artillery to make al! poſſibie haſte. The enemy 
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encounter, on our march to Uſcra on the Ebro, with violent 
thirſt and heat, without a drop of water; and, to incoin- 
mode us the more, the enemy had ſet fire to a very long 
heath, we were to paſs over. It is not to be conccived what 
we ſuffered upon ſuch a march, ſmothered all that day with 
clouds of athes, eſpecially the foot. About five in the even- 
ing, and not before, the horſe of both lines got to tbe river 
Ebro, whoſe waters did not a little refreſh us. Some gene- 
rals rode up by the river fide, and diſcovered at a imall 
diſtance the tops of the enemy's colours behind a rifing 
ground. A party of huſſars being ordered to advance, 
brought word in a quarter of an hour, that their army was 
there in a marching poſture. Staremberg inſtantly made a 
diſpoſition, in cate they ſhould come back, and the foot 
formed as they came up. We ſtayed upon our arms till 
night, when we could hear the enemy's drums, who then 
began to march to Saragoza. 

General Stanhope, perceiving no great inclination in the 
marſhal to paſs the river that night, prevailed ſo far as to 
have Carpenter detached with two thouſand horſe to ford it 
over, and went with him as a voluntcer. We expeCted to 
hear every moment, that the pontons were ordered to be laid 
over the river for the whole army to pals ; but no ſuch thing, 
till at laſt the generals Belcaſtle, Wills, Fraucomberg, and 
Lepel went to Staremberg, and, after a long conſultation, 
gained the point, in which it was {«:d, the marſhal was deter- 
mined by the king, as well as convinced by the reaſons of 
the generals. The pontons, after this, were laid with all ex- 
ped:tion, and the army began to paſs the river between one 
and rwo in the morning, on the 8th of Auguſt. Carpenter, 
finding the enemy were gone to Saragoza, marched with his 
detachment of horte by the fide of the Ebro, over-againſt 
Villa-Franca, and having notice that the ariny had palled the 
river, he marched as an advanced guard towards that city, 
where he found the enemy's horſe drawn up. We marched 


with great ſpecd, and came in the evening before the town, 


where we law the enemy's whole army in order of battle (be- 
ing within leſs than cannon ſhot of them) on a riſing ground 
on the right of the city. Here we continued ail night on our 
arms, and ſome of the horſe moved towards us, as if they 
intended to furprize us, but we were too well upon our guard 
for them to attempt any thing that night. 

When General Stanhope viewed the enemy's diſpoſition 
that evening, he oblerved their right line was extended far 
beyond our lett, theirs confiſting of thirty-two ſquadrons, 
and ours of twenty. Whereupon he formed a deſign, which 
he communicated at ſupper to ſome officers, and which proved 
of gre-t ſervice the next day. He commanced the left of 
the amy, and the body of reſerve under Brigadier Hamilton 
was by the marſhal ordered to obey his directions. This 
body conſiſted ot eight ſquadrons of Portugueſe horſe, who 
were clouhed in red. The general rightly judged the enemy 
would take them for Englith (as they did) and fo reſolved 
to have them drawn up betore the battle at a diſtance from his 
left, and to flank it, all which ſucceeded to his wiſh. 

The next morning very early the cannon began to fire on 
both ſides. The mott part of the morning was ſpent in view- 
ing the lines and making altcrations. King Charles with 
marſhal Staremberg rode trom the right to the lett, notwith- 
ſtanding the danger, which animated the troops. The con- 
voy of bread was expected every moment, and was much 
wanted, conſidering the laſt three days march, but it came 
not before the ſignal for the attack was given; ſo that the 
ſoldiers, as well as many officers, fought with empty bellies, 
General Stanhope was obliged to march the horſe more to the 
left, by reaſon of a very large dry ditch made by the tor- 
rents, that come down from the hills, and which is very 
famous in the hiſtory of Arragon ; for here it was, that 
king Ferdinand overthrew the Moors, and made ſuch a 
ſlaughter of them, that the ditch is from thence called, © the 
* ditch of the flain'” We loſt many men this morning, 
who, preſſed by hunger and thirſt, ventured to go and gather 
grapes in the vale between the two armies, and were ſhot by 
the enemy's advanced guard. Major-general Wade came to 
the left ſome time before the attack, and adviſed general 
Stanhope, beſides his other project (which he much liked) 
to have three or four battalions ſent for, to interline with his 
ſquadrons, which was done, and they performed very great 
ſervice. About noon the ſignal for battle was given; the 
body of reſerve immediately marched up and flanked our 
left, which had the defired effect; for the enemy obſerving 
this body of red coats beyond our line, ordered ten or twelve 
ſquadrons of their right to march and attack them. General 
Stanhope ſoon came up with the enemy's horſe, which he did 
not find much ſuperior to his, by reaſon of the detachment 
juſt made, but ſtill they were ſuperior, He received their 
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fire, which killed and wounded ſome men, which put two 
ſquadrons into diſorder, but they rallied in an inſtant, Then 
the whole left fell upon the enemy ſword in band With fuch 
order and courage, that, notwithſtanding an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, the firſt line was entirely broke. The ſecond made 
but a ſhort ſtand, and ran away with the ficſt. They were 
purſued very far, and in the flight many were taken and 
killed. Ovr right and centre were no lefs fucceſsful; For 
their left wing of horſe was overpowered and put to flight in 
a ſhort time by our right. The foot indeed made a longer 
defence, which laſted above two hours, but with fuch- 
ſlaughter of their men, that the field of battle was covered 
with the dead, The enemy's horſe of the left wing being 
gone, and our right-betng come up to the walls of the city, 
our horie had time to breathe, for the ground would not 
permit them to be in the lines, and the right of our foot was 
choſe to the walls. Here the marſhal was at the head of bis 
own regiment, making it fire by platoons, as regularly as 
any of ours ſo at their exerciſe. The detachment, the 
enemy had made againſt-the body of reſerve, put them to 
flight as was expected, and puiſued them a great way, till 
they found their miſtaxe. Then returning towards the field 
of battle, and finding their right was gone off, they fell very 
furiouily upon our battery, cut to pieces all the guard, and 
cilled or wounded all the officers and men belonging to it, 
Our author (a chaplain in the army) was upon the battery, 
and firit diſcovered theſe ſquadrons advancing towards it; 
upon wh.ch he thought it high time to fecure himlelt by 
ga;loping away to our right, When he came there, . through. 
the field of battle (which, ſays he, was a terrible fight) he 


met cloſe by the walls with general Wetzel, whom he in- 


formed of the ſucceſs of our left, and of what the enemy's 
detachment of horſe was doing in our rear. Wetzel defired 
him to go to the marſh»], and ſent his aid de camp with 
him. He found the marſhal (as was ſaid before) exerczting 
his men againſt a brigade, that had turned their backs upon 
us. Whew he told.him, that general Stanhope had defeated 
the enemy's right, and was purſuing them, but that ten or 
twelve ſquadrons were in our rear and falling upon our 
batteries: That is no great matter (ſays the marſhal) if gene- 
ral Stanhope has beat the right, we are ſure of a complete 
victory. And fo indeed it proved, for quickly after all the 
foot threw down their arn:s and ran away, or were taken 
priſoners. However, upon the intelligence given the 
marſhal, he ordered Wetzel to be upon his guard, and 
prevent any ſurprize from thoſe ſquadrons, who, in a few 
minutes, came in fight of our tear; but upon our firſt mo— 
tion galloped away and were ſeen no more. A great flaughter 
was made of the enemy's four, to the number of five or fix 
thouſand, and about feven thoutand were taken priſoners. 
We took all their colours and cznnon, and ſhould have made 
more priſoners, had the horſe of our right had room to 
purſue them; but the fituation was ſuch, that they could not- 
paſs by or through the foot. However the victory was en- 
tire and glorious, conſidering the great diſproportion of num- 
bers, the enemy having ſixty ſquadrons to our forty-ſeven, 
and forty-two batralions to our thirty-three, The army en- 
camped that night in a very commodious and pleaſant ground 
near the city, 

King Charlcs, in the evening, entered Saragoza, attended 
by molt of the general officers, and was received with loud 
acclamations by the people, who looked upon him as their 
deliverer from the yoke they had ſo long groaned under, 
and as come to reſtore them to the form and privileges of 
their ancient government, which had been taken from them. 
And in this he anſwered their expectations; for the king's 
firſt care, that very night, was to aboliſh the "Caſtilian go- 
vernment (which had been introduced by king Philip, and 
conſiſted of chanceliors, ſyndics, &c. in every city, of his 
appointment) and gave them their old magiſtrates or jurats, 
as well in the kingdom of Arragon, as in Valencia and Cata- 
lonia, who are choſen by the people. During the public 
rejoicings, the populace fell upon the houſes of king Philip's 
magiſtrates in a very riotous manner, and committed great 
outrages, as they did alſo upon all the perſons of diſtinction, 
that were reputed to be better affected to the houſe of 
Bourbon than to that of Auſtria, Nor would this tumult 
have been ſo ſoon appealed, if parties of ſoldiers had not 
been ſent to diſperſe them. | 

In this large city we found very confiderable ſtores of all 


ſorts of proviſion, ammunition, and entire cloathings of re- 


i Of which views the ptunder of Caſtile is. ſaid to be none of the 
leaſt, | | 
* Contrary to this account of our author, who was on the ſpot, a letter 
fro. the Conde d' Aſlumar, the Portugueſe ambaſſador in Spain, is quoted 


giments. The ſituation of Saragoza1 is extremely pleaſagt 
being ſeated on the river Ebro, in a very plentiful countr,” 
abounding with every thing neceflary for the ſupport aud 
convenience of life. The fireets are broad and long, adorney 
on both ſides wirh ſtately palaces, belonging to the grandets of 
the kingdom of Arfagon. This city was the delight gf 
Julius Cætar, who erected here a very magnificent palace for 
himſclt (inhabited now by the archbiſhop) and built x large 
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ſtone bridge over the Ebro, oppoſite the middle of the tonn, | brouy 
with a great number of arches, which is now as firm and face C 
firong as if it was a modern ſtructure, To perpetuate the ol Se; 
memory of his benetactions to this city, he called ir after his the g: 
own name, Crwſaris Augutta, lere the army refreshed to ma 
themſelves, after their fatigues, a whole week, which time Noatl 
was employed by king Charles, in ſettling the civil govern— to Va 
ment of this Kingdom upon the old eſtabliſhment, and not ved in 
in diverſiops. | turn t 
The generals were daily conſulting among themſelves wha ligenc 
was proper to be done to improve their late ſucceſs, in order and tl 
to put an end to the war, and fix King Charles on the throne ot Ver 
of Spain. A great council of war was held, in which it wa; In t 
relo;ved to march to Madrid. General Stanhope did not thin}. ft ſuppo! 
to lay before this council a project of his own (winch be had the all 
cummunicated only to one or two friends, particularly tg | engap! 
general Wade) becauie the march towards Madrid was, for vo tho 
lome days, in the way to the place he intended to propose. be don 
Oa the 1Hth of Augoſt, we broke up our camp at Stegen danger 
and were {even days before we reached Calataynd, where we and tf 
halted three days. At this place a council of war was held, in Hung: 
which gencral Stanhope opened his project, namely, 1 but, Og 
ſince there was no bodies of the enemy able to oppoſe our was re 
march to Madrid, a ſtrong detachment ſhould be ſent to Charle: 
Pampeluna (witch was nat very far from Calataynd) the only na fe! 
paſs by which the French could fend any forces into Spain: that Feral 
all we had ro fear was from the French reinforcements; and, | reſpect 
it that paſs was well ſccured, ti,cy could not penetrate into neighb 
Spain but by Gironne, on the other fide of the kingdom: the Ge 
that, if our forces once took poſt at Pampeluna, they could WW regime 
not be diflodged by all the troops the French king could fend nud ma 
tothe aſſiſtance of bis grandſon : that there we might have 25h, t 
freſh troops, ſent us from England and Holland, and not Brigad 
only troops, but all manner of neceffaries, it being a much Richar 
ſhorter voyage to the Bay of Biſcay, than to any port in the endes, v 
Meditetrancan: that, if they could prevent any fſnccous into th: 
from joining the enemy the latter end of this year, ſuch de cam 
meaſures might be taken in the winter, as would ſecutre the kt he 
quiet pollcfhon of the Kingdom. "Theſe, with many other Vaillejc 
reaſons, were urged by general Stanhope, and head with with th 
ſurprize. He antwered, in a very plain and ſatisfictory evening 
manner, all the objections that were made againſt his pro» pany w 
poſal, but his anſwers did not content all the members ot the berg, u 
council, who perhaps had their private views . Howerfr, bat ing 
Inarſhal Staremberg approved of this well concerted project; convert 
but, as his ſingle approbation was not ſufficient to bring over MW Hough 
the reſt, it was refolved the whole army ſhould march to bead-q1 
Madrid, which gave general Stanhope. a very great concert, Wi marche. 
and very juſtly; for, had his project been put in execution, be had 
it would very probably have ſoon brought the war to a happy bis tro 
concluſion, and prevented the thocking turn of affairs, when b that 
happened in leſs than three months x. dcn! 
On the firſt of September we got to Seguenca, a city et que, 
Caſtile. Here another council of war was held, and it w he 
again reſolved to continue our march towards Madrid. UA Gore, u 
the gth, the army arrived at Alcala; and, the next (2), = On 1 
general Stanhope went with a thouſang horſe to Madlie, „ 
followed by all the troops. King Charles came thither the tide of 
17th, but made no ſtay. He found none of the grandes "vim 4 
there, and it appeared, that the Caſtilians were firmly united de grea 
to king Philip, and reſolved to adhere to him ar all , er m 
A detachment was ſent to take and fortify Toledo; and av0ut kragglin 
that city, and the neighbouring country, che army conta en army 
in ſeveral incampments till the latter en of October, wh 3 an 
they began to march into cantons. The king of France bol 4 well a 
ſhewed he was reſolved to maintain his grandſon, fince, 1" wy of 
had ever been his intention, it was now very caly to oblig By ſuc 
him to evacuate Spain. But he had no ſuch deſign, but 0 e 
contrary, as appeared by his, proceedings, For after be ls ove 
battle of Saragoza, which had cauſed a great conſterna!!0 78 
in the court of France, it was reſolved in a council at , I th. 
ſailles, that the Duke of Vendoſme ſhould immediately 10 bas b 
out for Navarre, and put higpſelf at che head of the rem® Ne _ af 
| re 
by Boyer and others, aſſerting, That a certain foreign general (meant Dernier 
Stanhope) with ſome Spaniſh general officers, prevailed i linker v 
Charles to march into Caſtile, in oppoſition to the opinion of 914 ol 
and Belcaſtle. tle, Kei a 


of the Spaniſh troops, which were to be reinforced with de— 
chants from ſeveral parts of France. King Philip, after 
the battle; got off with a very ſmall body ro Madrid, But 
de ſoon left it, and retired with all the tribunals following 
bim to Valladolid, and ſent his Queen and fon to Victoria, 
dome of his troops got off in ſmall bodies, and theſe were in 
jlittle-time brought together to the number of ten thouſand 
mch; the troops, they had on the frontier of Portugal, were 
brought to join them, with which they ſoon made vp the 


1 face of an army. The duke of Vendoſme, in the beginning 
0 of September, arrived at Bayonne, and orders being given for 
f the garriſons of Pampeluna, Jaca, and other towns 1n Navarre, 
1 to march and join the Spaniſh army, he and the duke de 
le Noailles purſued their journey to Spain, When they came 
= to Valladolid, where King Philip kept his court, it was teſol— 
R red in a council of war, that the duke de Noailles ſhould re- 
torn to Paris, and from thence proceed with the utmoſt di- 
10 lizence to Roufillon, in order to act offenſively in Catalonia, 
* and that, as ſoon as the Spaniſh army was recruite.!, the duke 
de Jof Vendoſme ſhould repair thither, 
3 In the mean time, though the French were preparing to 
fi ſupport King Philip's brok-n affairs, no care was taken by 
wi the allies to ſupply or ſupport king Charles. We were fo 
79 engaged in our party-matters at home, that we ſeemed to take 
for vo thought of things abroad, and without us nothing could 
% be done. The court of Vienna was fo appreheuſive of the 
Z1, danger of a war, like to break out between the Grand Signior 
Ke | and the Czar, that they would not diminiſh their army in 
\in Hungary. But to return to the army in Spain: x 
u, On the 5'h of Novemper a council was held, in which it 
our was reſolved, that Toledo ſhould be abandoned, and king 
= Charles ſhould move towards Saragoza, and the army follow 
wth in a few days. Accordingly, on the 224, the generals of the 
that ſeveral nations began to march ſeparately at the head of their 
nd, teſoective troops, and all were ordered into cantons in the 
into neighbourhood of Cifuentes, where marſhal Sraremberg with 
om: the Germans was to canton. Colonel Du Bourgay, with his 
vid eegiment, was detached two days beto c to guard the train, 
lend na march to the ſame place. Count Artalaia came, on the 
gave 25h, to Aſignan with all the Portugueſe going to his cantons. 
not Brigadier Lepel marched out by order with his own and 
inch Richards's repiinent to Gr-rgules, within a few miles of Cifu- 
the entes, where, on the 27th, Staremberg, who was then getting 
mm imo that town with the Germans, fent him word by his aid 
och de camp, major Nugen, to make all poſſible haſte to join him, 
> the t be ſhould be ſurpriz d by the active French partiſan 
\ther Vallejo, who was at the head of a thouſand horſe), Lepcl 
vith with the two regiments got into Cifuentes, in the cloſe of the 
ctor erening, without being attacked. The brigadter (in com— 
pro- pavy with. our author) waited prefently after upon Starem- 
d the berg, whom he had not ſeen ſince the beginning of September, 
Kt, being been upon a ſeparate command. In above an hour's 
ect; converfation the marſhal teld the brigadier, he huped he 
„ovet thought him very kind to receive him that night into his 
ch to bead-quarrers among his Germans, for that he thould have 
\cern, marched on to Brihuega, the canton of the Engliſh, where, 
1tion, be had received a letter, general Stinhope was arrived with 


bis troops; but he hoped colonel Du Bourgay would come 
vp that night with the train, and the three regiments might 
march together the next day to Brihucga without any great 


"ty of tilque, And to brigadier Lepel took his leave. 
t wes the generals Stanhope, Carpenter, Wills, Pepper, and 


Gore, with the Engliſh forces, marched along the Tajuna, 
and on the 26th of November, came to their canton at Bri- 
duega, a town of about a thouſand houtes, fituated on the 
dae of a hill near that river. The next day a body of the 
mmy appeared about three on the hills above the town, to 


le 


1 . "Pp — 
weir march from Chincon to Bribucga, cxcept ſome ſmall 


lraggling parties of horſe : Nor had they any intelligence of 
army being aſſembled, though all poſſible care had been 
ued, and great rewards promiled to-get carly notice of it; 
o well affected were the Caſtiliaps to their king Philip. The 
uke of Vendoſine, having joined the Span'th. army with 
Ireſh ſuccours, had marched three days and three nights with 
"credible expedition; and the four, which appeared on the 
ls over Brihuega, were brought thitger behind the troop- 


4 92 author ſays here, I am vbliged to relate more minute pafticulars 
"vt chould do, in order to do juſtice to a great man (general Stanhope) 
. 8 been much aſperſed, upon the account of one misfortune, both be- 
add after his death | f 


1 —_ taken in Brihuega three e ee e 8 
agg is u: major-general Peppe! . rig _ 2 4 F 
7 i Mteen Heutenant-coJonels,, Moylei, Otway, Montague, Benſon, 

arrier (died), Dalzel, Faulkland, Richardion, Ramey, Howard, 
"nare, Strickland, Nevil, Pearſon ; nine majors, Bland, Cotton, Wyvil, 
Kcidey, Wheeler, Douglas, Pinlold, Savage; ſixty captains, deyenty» 


— 
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ä 


great ſurprize of the Engliſh, who had ſcen no troops in 
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ers; but the whole army and train did not come up till late 
that night. This army conhited of thirty-two baitaiions 
(which had been reduced from forty fes to that nanber) ard 
eight thoufand horſe, with thirty-two prices of cannon, leme 
whercot were twenty-four pounders. "I hac very night Ven- 
doſme ſent a ſummons to pen ral S anb be, Which was an- 
Iwered as ufual in ſych cates. Stanho ve difpatched captain 
Colby, his ad de camp, to Starenile'o, to inform him of 
his unexpected and unbappy fitust an, which, it was faid, 
might have been prevented, it an advanced guard had been 
Kept on the high grounds; tor they might have g'ven notice 
of the enemy's AP Pio ich time enough [OT CUT troopS to retire 
to Cituonies, This, it is allored, was the advice of one of 
our prnerals, Which unjortunately was not fullowed, In the 
night the enemy mar. hed tore of their ſoot, and took pol- 
tethon of the bridge over the 'Tojuna. 

The next day about noon meny regimen's, with their 
colours flying, came and furrounued the town vit Ci! 11, the 
ſhot.” We had no artillery, and fo lite ammenition Caen 
was reſerved tor the attack) that we could not 
Their whole army joined, and made four d fercot ata t 
once, Which were toon turned into breaches in the luis dus 
wall. Our troops were diſpoſed in excellent oider fer a vi- 
gorous defence, every attack being defended by a gereral 
Otnhcer. The enemies op ned one of the gates with their Can- 
non, mace a large breach, avd gave a 


» 


gencral aſſault, but were 
repulſed. At laft about eight hundred men got into the 
town and into houſes, from whence they mide a terrible fire, 
Which we could not anſwer, our ammun.tion, being quite 
ſpent ; ſo that about ſun- et it was thought advileabic to brat 
a pricey, and thoſe brave troops, that bad b.haved ſo gal- 
lantly all the campaign, were forced to-{urrender priſoners of 
war, and to march out the next day towards Valladolid and 
the neighbouring towns, where they were to remain“. 
Captain Cotby, wie was ſent to marſhal Staremberg with 


an account of general Stanhope's being ſurfrized, did not 
come to Cifuentes till late at night. The marſhal immedi— 
ately ſent to the gencrals of the three nations, the Portugueſe, 
Dutch and Palatines, to march their troops with all poſſible 
expedition to Ciiventes, They weir tr.deed cantoned in 
towns very ner, and got ready ſo quickly, that at break of 
day they were all atlembled before one of the gates of the 
town. The marfhal had ordered the-Germans to beat to 
arms, which much alarmed us (favs our author, Who was 
then with Lepcl at Cituentes) and ve were not a little ſur- 
prized to fee, upon opening one of Brizidier Lépel's win— 
dows, great bodies of trgops cloſe to tlie walls; but it was 
ſo dark we could not diſtin.-uith what th y were, Anolticer 
ſent by the brigadier to the maeſhal bo Sh. word, that the 
Englith were iurrounded in Brun ga by the eneiiy ; that 
the oops about the town Weile our OWN 5 and thit he muſt 
yot lote a moment to get ready to march, Tanis order was 
immedlately obeyed, and we were out before we could well 
ſee. The Germ .ns came out foon after, and the marſhal 
himſelt about eight o'clock, when we. expected to march 
every minute; but he was teſo ved to ſtay tor Du Bourgay's 
regiment and the train. At laſt, aſter waiting three hours 
in Vain, about eleven, orders. were given to march, and bri- 
gadier Lepel was ſent back with his regiment to meet Du 
Bourgay, We paſled the Tajuna at O.meda, and marched 
through ſuch very narrow and dingult roads, that it was 
quite dark before we were clear of the defiles, and got to the 
high grounds in the way to Beihuega. As ſoon as our 
field-train (which had much retarded our march) came up 
to the ground, where we lay that night cn our arms, the mar- 
ſhal ordered ſeveral pieces cf canncn to be fired, as a fignal 
to gebcral Stanhope, that we were marching to his relief; 
but it was too late and to no purpoſe; for they were not heard, 
it being juſt at the time the enemy got into the town, when 
they male their laſt and greateſt fire before the capituiation 


began. So it may truly be aid, that the faving one regiment 


was the cauſe of our loſing ſuch a confiderable body of Eng- 
lim. For, had we marched to the relief of B:ihuega, as ſoon 
as all the troops were ready about Cifuentes, we ſhould have 
been there between two and three 1n the afternoon, and very 
probably ſaved that valuable part of our army; for the enemy 


muſt have either rctired or fought between two fires, About 


ſix licutenants, ſixty-four enſigus, three acyutants and quarter-maſters, three 
ſecretaries of general Stanhopr's and one of gene: al Carpenter's ; Latoon, 
quarter-maſter general, and about two thouſand men belonging to the fol- 
lowing regiments: Hai vey's horſe; the royal dragoons ; Pepper's dragoons ; 
Stanhope*s dragoons ; butration of ſoot-gua:ds ; the foot regiments of Ha- 


Tifon, Wade, Dormer, Bow les, Gore, M unden, Dalzel. 


By this means brigadier L-pel became the commander in chief of the 


Queen's troops, conſiſting of lus own regiment of dragoons, with the two re- 


giments of foot of Richards aud Du Bourgay, M. 8. 


* -z $9. 
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eight, Brigadier Lepel joined us, with Du Bourgay's regiment (chiefly ladies and ecclefiaftics) having left Madrid to fc, 
and the train, having ſkirmiſhed above three hours with Vail- low kuig Charles to Saragoza or Barcelona, fell into their 
lejo, who had purſued them till they came to the army. hands with a great number of coaches, and all the rich, 
On the 29th, early in the morning, we marched vpon they could bring away. Unfortunately tor them they came 
four columns towards Brihuega, though it was believed into the field of battle, which was on the bigh-road, jag 
Stanhope had ſurrendered, the firing of ſmall arms having before the action began, and could not proceed, tor feat gf 
been heard by the advanced guard, from the time we came falling into the hands of the partiſan Vaillejo. 
to that ground, About eleven the marſhal, with his adj u- The enemy's right being thus employed, the marſh 
tant-general, and ſome aids de camp, went about halt a fought the left with great ſlaughter and ſucceſs til] night, 
mile before the army to try whether he could get a fight of when both horſe and toot retired in diſorder. The duke of 
the town from the rifing ground. After ſome minutes ſome Vendoſme, with King Philip (who was prefent during thy 
ſmoke was diſcovered to rife from the bottom between the whole action) galloped away in ſuch haſte, that they pai: 
hills, and he was ſoon ſatisfied there was the place, by by the Engliſh Priloners before they got to Guadalax ata. 
hearing the enemy's horſe marching up the high grounds Thus the marſhal remained matter of the field, took all their 
betore he could ſce them; but it was not long before he cannon, and retook ours, but was forced to nail it all up fo 
ſaw them plain enough, upon which be galloped back, and want of mules to draw It away, The Germans made ute of 
ordered his army to form. The enemy was alſo forming; their cbeveauz de trite, which were of fingular ſervice, and 
but their lines extended as far again as ours; confiſting of the Purtugueſe horſe behaved very well, Some of their 
twenty-five thouſand men to our thirteen thouſand. Between ſquadrons were mixed with the toot, and fell upon the 
tu clve and one, the armies began to cannonade one another; enemy's infantry ſword in band, as oon as ours had put 
but as the enemy ſaw how weak we were fince the loſs of them in diforder, and made a very great ſlaughter, It wi 
the Brit.ſh troops, they ſoon began the attack on their right, compured the next day that no lets than ſeven thoufand were 
flanking and almoſt ſurrounding our le{r, which had no more Killed on the ſpot, befices the wounded, Grneral Franken- 
than thirteen weak ſquadions who behaved very ill, and ran berg, and brigacier Lepel bad rallied the borſe of the left, 
away as ſoon as the enemy charged them. By that means Within half a mile of the field, and would nave marcaed them 
our foot were left to mercy, and two Englith battalions, two to Count Staremberg ; but they were ſeized with ſuch a panic 
Dutch, four Palatines, two Spaniſh, and one Neapolitan, at the ſight of ſome ſtroggling ſquadrons, that they g.. 
were cut in pieces or taken pr:toners. Here the generals loped away the ſecond time, and did not ſtop n three or 
Belcaſtle and St. Amand were killed, beſides many field- four miles, when we overtook them in ſmall parties, ar 
ofticers and others, By good fortune, the victorious right, made up at laſt a body of about fix hundred horſe with which 
inſtzad of purſuing their blow, fell to plundering the bag- We made haſte to Seguenga, leſt Vaillejo ſhould overtake us, 
gage of the whole army, which was very conſiderable, and who followed us o cloſe, that we did not halt above thice 
could not ſtir from the place, Vaillejo being in the rear of hours in that city, but continued on long marches, till ye 
it with his party. B-fides the baggage they met with ano- got to Saragoza “. 
ther great booty. Many perſons of quality and diſtinction 


» Lepel's regiment is ſaid to behave very ill. have faved Stanhope, but he moved fo ſlowly, that it was conjectured, he 
hope much cenſured, but by this account of an cye-witneſs, he was by no and tliercture made not that haſte he might and ought to have donc. But 


means to be blamed. Our author undertakes to aniwer the talfities pub— this, as the biſhop obſerves, is only conjecture, 


liſhed in a pamphlet called the Romance, (wherem general Stanhope is in- 
troduced under the name of Celſius) particularly thote relating to this altair, 

The Romance ſays, Celſus was left at Biihuega by count Staremberg 
with the Engliſh troops and fome battalions of the Dutch, to cover his 
march as well as the cannon and heavy baggage, being himſelf to incamp 
about three leagues furttier, and that he gaze him orders to come and join 
bim the acxt day. 

To this our Author anſwers: That Celſus was not left at Brihuega to 
cover the count's march, is very plain from the diſpoſition that was made 
tome days betore, when 1t was rclolved in a council of war, that the army 
ſhoul4 canton upon the borders of Arragon, to ſecure that kingdom, Brt> 
hnega then fell to the Engliſh for their canton, as Cifuentes did to the 
Germans for theirs ; and the towns and viliges neat Cifuentes to the ttuvps 
of other nations. 

That there were no battalions of the Dutch in Bribuega, is evident from 
this, that none of them were taken in that town with the Engliſh ; Neither 


was the cannon or. heavy baggage there, both being with count Stai em» * 


berg's army at the battle of Villa Vicioſa; and one may ealily conclude, 
that, had Celtus had the Engliſh train with him, he would not have far- 
rendered with fuch a conſiderable body of Engliſh otbcers and ioldiers, 
who had fienalized themſelves all that campaign, and were fluſhed with 
victory and ſucceis; but would have given time to count Staremberg to 
have come to his relief. 

But the moſt malicious falſchood of all is, that Celſus had orders to join 
count Staremberg the next day. ; 

Count Staremberg could have given no ſuch orders, fince Brihuega, as 
I have obſerved before, was. the canton aſſigned to the whole Engliſhi body 
of troops and artillery ; and where they were to continue till count Sta— 
remberg thought tit to remove the whole army trom their ſeveral cantons, 

The truth of this will appear from the tollowing narration : The tame 
day that the troops marched into their cantons, brigadier LepePs regiment 
of dragoons, which was within four or five miles of Cifuentes, and where 


it was left to ſccure Du Bourgay's regiment from falling into the hands of 


Vaillejo the partiſan, . received orders from count Staremberg to march 
with all haſte into Cifuentes, The regiment loſt no time, and narrowly 


eicaped the partiſan with his thouſand horſe, who fell upon ſome part of 


the rear of the Germans, as they were marcinng into that town, 

About ſeven that evening, brigadier Lepel wanted on count Staremberg, 
who told him that he was refolved to cover the kingdom of Arragon, and 
ſecure it from the inſults of the enemy: "That he had ordered the troops into 
ſeveral cantons, each nation by itſelf : That the Engliſh had Brihuega, and he 
withed that all the reguments were there together. But till Du Bourgay's 
vas come up, he would ſutter Lepel's dragoons to continue with him in Ci- 
fucutes, wid that, as ſoon as it had joined, the three regiments of Lepel, 
Richards, and Du Bourgay, with the train, would he able to make their 
way to B ihuega, without any danger from V ailiezo's party. Now let it be 
zudged, whether this is conſiſtett with what the Romance tells us, that Ccltus 
had orders to join count Staremberg the next day? Neither is there more 
truth in what it relates, That Celſus diipatched one of his aid de camps to 
count Staremberg, to let him know that he thought proper to reſt his troops 
one day more at Bribuega, but that he would c-rtan!y join him the day after, 
lince no other aid de camp was ſent from Brinvega to count Staremberg, 
but Mr, Coſby, who came to acquaint him late in the evening, that the ene- 
my's tioops had turrounded that town, 

It appears allo from our author's account, why Staremberg delay'd his 
marching. to Stanhope's relief i9 many how's ; namely, his waiting for Du 
RBourgay's regiment and the train, though he marched without them at laſt, 


Tue tollowing letter was written by brigacher Lepel, to the lord Dartmouth, 
then ſec: etary ot nate, concerning the Brihuega attair, and the battle ut Vi 
Viciola, 

My Lord, 
Saragoſſa, Dec. 10, 1510, O. 8. 

I think myſelf obliged to inform your lord{iup of the misfortune that has 
befallen her majelt y's troops, in ow retreat trom Caſtile towards the borders 
ot Arragon, The army marched upon three colunns, the generals of 
each nation at the head ot their own people : General Stanhope led the let, 
and the rear of all, and had with him the regiments of Harvey, Rag, 
Pepper, and his own, of the toot-guards ; and Harrifton's, Wade's, Du 
mei's, Bowles's, Munden's, Gere's, and Dalzecl's regiments. uc cntay 
had detached tome ſquadrons to obſerve him, On Sundiy the 26th of No 
vember, O. S. he got mto a hitle walled ton n in the mountains of Caſtile, called 
Bribucga, where he refolved to halt a day and refreſh his men and hors, 
who were much fatigued by their long marches, eſpecially the laſt, winch 
was of ſeven leagues. But, being among, enemies from whom no mtelits 
gence could be had, tho” he had ottered large ſums to encourage the peatants, 
he was invefted that very night by the enemy's whole amy. The 270, 
they erected three baiteres againſt the town, which in a thort time made 
very conſideruble breaches. _ I bat might Mr. Stanhope fent out with much 
ditliculty captain Coſby, his aid de camp, to inform the marſh} of his condition, 
The inufhil, who was at Cituentes, four leagues from Brihuega with 71 
German troops, gathered immediately all the feſt of his army, and marched 
the 28th to endeavour to relieve Mr. Stanhope ; but the road was fodifucti 
by reaton of the detiles through the mountams, that the army could not g. 
Vance that day above two leagues, The 29th we began to march at rss 
of day, and got by noon to the riſing grounds above Brihuega, within td 
league of the town ; where having halted a ſhort time, aud peice's ing 19 
ſignals from Mr, Stanhope, the marſhal concluded he was taken, and 1 
ſolved to attack the enemy, who ſoon after marched to us in order of batte. 

The cannonading began about one on both fides; and between tie 
and four, their right attacked our left with much vigour, which was 100 
overpowered by their great numbers, they having by the beſt accounts 37 
can get, eighty ſquadrons, and about forty battalions, and we in then hole 
not above ten thouſand men, and on our left, not ſeven hundred hore; 
thus was our horſe forced to retire, and our foot was almoſt cut to Pg 
The right of their horſe in the purſuit of ours, fell in with the bages, 
aud betook themtelves to plunder. The marſhal improved that oppor 
nity, and with his right fell upon the enemy with ſuch bravery and conaue'y 
that he put them to the route, retook our cannon, took theirs, 2nd re 
mained maſter of the field, where he continued till ejght of the clock tus 
next day; and, for want of mules to carry away the cannon, was obi 
to nail them up; and then began his march towards Arragon to get bie ( 
and proviſions for his army; where he is now at a place called Daroca, $** 
thering his people from all parts, in order to ſecure this country. 

As to Mr. Stanhope, what I can learn, which comes from tome 10/08? 
that have made their eſcape, and ſome of. the enemy's officers that were tue 
ia the battle, is this: That he was attacked ſeveral times at three dite 

reaches the day before the battle, and always repulſed the enemy; but at 
laſt, for want of ammunition, was forced to ſurrender priſoners of W . 
he began to capitulare about ſeven imahe evening, and marched out the an 
abovt noon ; that beſides lieutenant-general —— who was killed 1 
one of the breaches, we have loſt above three hundred men killed, aud 3 
many wounded ; among the killed are ſome field-officers; whole names ® 
ranks I do not know. | 8 2 
In the battle, my lord, our greateſt loſs has been ſuſtaĩned on the left, whe! 


Biſhop Burnet indeed ſays, >taremberg might have come time enough to colonel Richards, and cologel Du Bourgay's zegimieats have been uy 
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Storemberg, who had ſuffered ſo much in the action, that 
be was not in A condition to purſue the enemy, left the field 
of Villa Vicioſa, and marched with his army to Saragoza, 
the enemy not thinking it convenient to give him any dil- 


4 tutbance. As he did not judge it ſafe to ſtay long in Ar- 
0 ngen, he marched into Catalonia, and the duke of Ven- 
4 Jaime with bis army, came and took poſſeſſion of Saragoza, 
of wo days after, to the inexprethble grief and great loſs of 
the Arragoneſe. . 
4 The marſhal, though cloſely purſued by feveral parties 
t, of the enemy, paſſed the Cinca and Nogucra, and, leaving 
of „ ſmall garriſon in Balaguer, came, in the beginning of 
be February, to Barcelona with the remains of his army. Some 
d days before his arrival, count Tatrenbach, governor of Gi— 
ta. donne, was obliged to capitulate. The French, under the 
eit command of the duke of Noailles, had inveſted that place 
for n December, the very day King Charles came to Barcelona, 
ot and had carried on the ſiege with great reſolution, notwith- 
nd {anding the difficulties they met with, both from the bad- 
or neſs of the weather, and the vigorous defence of the gar- 
the jon, who obtained very honourable terms. Not long after, 
put vpon the approach of the marquis de Valdecannas with a 
vis WH body of troops in order to attack Balaguer, the garriſon 
'&re hich count Staremberg in his march had left there, con— 
en- (ing of two battalions and one hundred horſe, thought fit 
cit, 10 abandon the place; ſo that king Charles's affairs had now 
en z very ill aſpect, being confined within the narrow bounds 
ani of the principality of Catalonia, which, by the loſs of Gi- 
| tonne, was open to the enemies on all ſides. On the other 
cot band, king Philip gained this fummer a very material ad- 
ard rantage, by having unqueſtionable demonſtrations of the 
nich Fection of the Caſtilians, which neither his defeats at Al- 
Us, manara and Saragoza, nor his retreat from Madrid, nor 
aree the preſence of king Charles with a veteran victorious army, 
| we were able to ſhake. 

The Spaniſh' grandees feemed indeed to be in ſome ap- 
prehenſion of their being given up by the French; and there 
was a fufpicion of lome cabailing among them: Upon which 

d, be the duke of Medina Celi, king Philip's chief miniſter, was 
* ſent a cloſe prifoner to the caſtle of Segovia, and was kept 
| there very ſtrictly, none being admitted to ſpeak with him, 
out, le was not brought to any examination; but, after he had 
Vs been ſome months in priſon, being often removed from one 
place to another, it was at laſt given out that he died in 
0.6 priſon, not without the ſuſpicion of ill practices. 
1 Nothing material happened this year in Portugal, except 
orders ealy, that, about the beginning of July, the marquis de 
ts 0l Biy, who commanded the Spaniſh forces in Eſtremadura, 
e left, 1 e e e 5 | 
Rig made himfelt maſter of the town of Miranda de Duero by 
„ Do ſorprize; took in it four hundred men of regular troops 
cne:uy zd militia; and then formed the blockade ot Bragang a, 
"oY wich was raiſed by the marquis de Riſbourg, upon the 
10 15 rews of the battle of Saragoza; and ſoon after the Portu. 
Wit 


purſe took from the Spaniards, Xeres de los Cavalcros, Bar- 
intellis crote, Alcanza, end Puebla, places of no great conlivera- 


m— tion, Some time before, the earl of Galway, who found 
re. bimſelf uſeleſs in Portugal, had deſired and readily obtaincd 
u much have to return to England. 
1dit)on, The Czar of Muſcovy made a very conſiderable improve— 
nh the - n * . 5 12 ads 
3 Tent Of his great victory at Pultowa; for in this year's 
[1013 by 4 > . © 9 Wy . 6 ' 
Auen Gmpiign be reduced to his obedience, Elbing, in Poliſh 
not al» Prutfia ; Wyburgh, the capital of Carelia ; Kenholm, in 
> Keontk we . £ 6 F . ; 5 
2 Fa and; Arembergh, in the ifland of O-zel; Pernau, Re— 
n Rall 5 ) ! | y 0 : : - 
Cs” vel, Ripa, the Dunamunder-fort, ard, in a word, all Li- 
N Wa, the moſt valuable province in the Suediſh dominions. 
attle. 
qa three cit oft; and of my regiment above one hundred private men are till 
as 100! Wig, and. teven officeis, Of the other nations the tegiments of St. 
nts u. auwnd, Dutch; Lucini, Neapolitan ; Albuquerque, Poituguelc; and 
e WROI Tmadas, Spmiſh; are totally deſtroyed: Lieutenant-general Belcaſtle, 
hoſt an major-general St, Amand killed. The enemy's loſs is modeſtly com- 
piecc⸗ pred to amount to above fix thouſand men killed on the ſpot. 
884556 COT this great turn of atfairs, my lord, the command of the remnant of 
wore = majeſty's troops is devolved on me. I am endeavouring, by the mar- 
nduct nl's directions and defire, to make up the regiments of Richards and Du 
nd. ie. wourgay, out of the few people that are come off, and thoſe that were 
ck m. en in the hoſpitals. The greateſt difficulty attends my own, which 1s te- 
gn Wee] to betwixt eighty and a hundred men, and as many hories, and no 
hots 1 o go upon; but, if I can get money from Mr. Mead, or credit, I 
4 gu” * 


"1 ute my beſt endeavours to get men and horſes to repair my regiment, 
” put it in a condition to ſerve next campaign, if my dehgns are approved 


den * This I humbly pray your lordſhip to lay before her majeſty. and tht 
e taken pech lupplics may be tent to us, to keep up the few bodies that are left, 
ieren l 1t de thought fit for the ſervice; for Mr. Mead complains very much 
but a * want of money and credit, by which we are already reduced to great 
: * neights here, where our credit is very indifferent, and our wants extremely 


os having loſt all our equipages in the battle, and faved nothing "_ 
le R bn our backs; and, as my loſs in particular is very conudek- 
© 1 tope your lordſhip will be ſo kind as to repreſent it as ſuch, that 
i majelty wilt be pleaſed to conſider me in it, and grant me ſome compen- 


wan, . may enable me to ſerve the next campaign with ſome ſatisſactiom 
wWnb, 82. 
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It is very probable, the united forces of the Czar and king 
Auguſtus would have made a greater progreſs; but the 
allies having with great wiſom taken early meaſures, and 
interpoſed their good offices and power, to prevent the 
northern war from ſpreading into the empire, the province 
of Pomerania, where g-neral Craffiu had retired out of Po- 
land, enjoyed a pertect tranquillity. The treaty, or projcck 
of neutrality, which was made for that purpoſe, was ac- 
cepted by the Czar and king Avguflus, and by the king of 
Denmark with ſome cxceptions ; as it was by the regency of 
Stockholm tor the Swedes ; though the laſt did it only to 
ſerve a turn, For their Czariſh and Poliſh majeſties de— 
manding, that the troops under general Craflau ſhould be 
either diſbanded, or put into the tervice of the allies; this 
laſt was not agreed to by the Swedes, though a treaty was 
et on foot for that purpoſe. Ar the fame time the Swediſh 
miniſters at Vienna, Ratiſbon, and other places, notified 
that their matter, who ſtill continued at Bender, was diflatis- 
fied with that neutrality: And, on the other hand, not- 
withſtanding the earncefl endeavours of the Britiſh and Dutch 
miniſters at the Ottoman Porte to batlle the artifices of the 
French and Swedcs, the Grand Signior by the advice of the 


at Conſtantinople was ſeized and confined; and not long 
after the Grand Signior declared war agaiuſt the Czar, having, 
tor that purpole ſent circular letters by way of manifeſto to 
the baſhas and governors in his doauntions. 

About the beginning of April the Swedes publiſhed like— 
wiſe a manifeſto, in antwer to one put out fome months 
before by the king of Denmark, upon bis landing in Scho— 
nen, and pretending to ſhew, that the reaſons alledged by 
the Danes to juſtify that invaſion, were fo far from being a 
ſuflicient cavie of war, that they did not amovnt even to a 
plaufible pretence. Not long after, both the Swedes and 
Danes lent out their flects to fea; and the Daniſh fleet hay- 
ing on the 14th and 15th of September, N. 8. met with a 
violent ſtorm by which they were ſeparated, and ſeveral of 
their ſhips damaged in their rigging, they were obliged to 
return to the Kioger Bogt. The Swedes, imagining their 
loſs to have been much greater, went in quett of them; and 
on the 4th of October, attacked them with twenty one ſhips 
of the line of battle, and ten frigates, Upon this ſurprize, 
the Danes immediately cut their cables, and endeavoured to 
gain the wind, ſo as to get beiween Copenhagen and the 
Swediſh fleet, whilſt the Swedes endeavoured to intercept 
them. This occationed a cannonading between the foremoſt 
ſhips ; during which, a Daniſh ſhip of ninety guns called 
the Danebrag blew up. But, though the Swedes gained 
their point, yet, advancing too far towards the Daniſh coaſt, 
two of their flap-ſhips, an admiral 


. 


and a rear-admairal, 
ſiruck upon a ſand-bank, near the ifland of Amack, where 
the whole Swediſh fleet cane to an anchor, to endeavour to 
recover them. This being unpracticable; they ſaved the 
men, and ſet fire to their two ſhips, as they did to a Daniſh 
tranſpurt. In the mean time the Dan ſh flect returned to 
their former poſts betore kocg; and, the wind bearing hard 
on the coaſt, the Swedes were unwiliing to attack them a 
ſecond time; and, on the 5th of October in the morning, 
weighed anchor, an foiled tovards the ealt fea. The Dancs 
purſued them, but at fuch a diflence, as ſhewed they had 
no mind to another engagement, 

The Imperial arms were this year attended with great 
ſucceſſes in Hungary, where they reduced ſeveral impor— 
tant towns, Some of the chief of the malecontents con— 


To this letter, our Author had added the memorial ſent to the queen by 
the othcers of the two regiments commanded by the colonels Richards and 
Du Bourgay, which begins thus: 

That the jaid two regiments were the only Engliſh battalions, that were 
at the battle of Villa Viciola : That, being poſted on the left of rhe two 
lines, the horſe, who were n our tanks gave way, and left us naked, and 
expoſed to the weight and fliock of the whole right wing of the enemy; 
who like a torrent not to be tefiſted, oon over-bore us. Many of your ma- 
jeſty's faithful officers Joſt their lives upon the tpot ; many more were wound- 
ed, and all were at laſt made p:ifoners ; Though tome tew of us were for- 
tunate enough to be retaken, Fortunate indeed we eſteem it; becauſe we 
hope to be able to ſerve gour majelty again this Campaign, and to revenge 
the wrongs our country ſuffered in the laſt. With regard to every thing 
elſe, our miſery is equal to that of the poor captives. For never certainly 
in any nation, or in any ave, where Chriſlianity, or the civil arts have been 
planted, have ſuch bar barities been practiſed, as by this ungenerous enemy, 
of whom it may truly be faid, Ibeir very tender mercies were cruel, 
For, after their officers had taken from us what money or whatever elie 
of value we had about us, and had promited us their protection, they 
ſuffered, nay, encouraged their toldiers to ſtrip us of our cloaths, to 
intult, and to wound ns. In this milerable condiion were we found, when 
ſome of us were reſtored to our liberty; and in this condition we retreated 
with the body of the ai, havyig loſt tag entire baggage of the dae 
regiments. 
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610 T IND ALI. 
ſidering, that their affairs were deſperate, inclined to con- 
ſult their ſafety, by making their ſubmiſſion to the emperor. 
Bit, vpon the Turks declaring war againſt the Muſcovites, 
prince Ragotſki encouraged them to ſtand cut to the laſt, by 
giving them hopes, that the Turks would affiſt them with 
men, and the French with engineers and money. 

The Imperial court perſiſting in their reſolution not to 
grant the exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion in Sileſia, upon 
pretence that they were not included either in the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, or in the convention of Alt Ranſtadt; the queen 
of Great-Britain ordered lieutenant-general Palmes her envoy 
extraordinary to the emperor, to make new inſtances in their 
favour. And the ſtates-general ordered the ſicur Bruyninx, 
their envoy, to uſe his good offices, in concert with the 
Britiſh miniſters. They preſented a joint- memorial to the 
emperor, which, however, had but little effect; though, 
at this time, the Imperial court had more reaſon than ever 
to keep meaſurcs with the Proteſtant powers. Theſe were 
the tranſactions abroad this campaign, during which great 
changesthad happened in England. 

Tune trial! of Dr, Sacheverel had given, as was obſerved, 
great advantages to the Tory party, who ſet on foot ad- 
dreſſes from all parts of the nation, in which the abſolute 
power of our princes was aſſerted, and all reſiſtance was con- 
demned, under the deſignation of anti-monarchical and re- 
publican principles; the queen's hereditary right was ac- 
knowledged ; and yet a Zeal for the proteſtant ſuccelhon was 
likewiſe pretended, to make thoſe addrefles paſs the more 
eaſily with the unthinking multitude. Moſt of theſe con— 
cluded with an intimation of their hopes, that the queen 
would diſſolve the preſent parliament, giving aflurances, 
that in a new election they would chuſe none, but ſuch as 
ſhould be faithful to the crown, and zealous for the church. 
Theſe were at firſt more coldly received; for the queen ci— 
ther made no anſwer at all, or made them in very general 
words. Addreſſes were brought up on the other hand, 
magnifying the conduct of the parfiament, and expreſſing a 
zeal for maintaining the revolution and the ptoteſtant ſuc— 
ceſſion. 

But the queen's reſolution of changing her miniſtry had 
begun to appear very carly this year; for in the beginning 
of January 1709-10, vpon the death of the earl of Eilex, 
ſhe wrote tothe duke of Marlborough to give his regiment 
to Mr. Hil}, a man who had been extremely ungrateful to 
the ducicts of Marlborough, and whoſe fiſter, Mrs. Maſham, 
the duke well knew, was at this time undermining the in- 
tereſt of himſelf, his family and friends. The ſcheme of 
the queen's new counſellors to make her miniſters quit her 
ſervice, or engage her to diſcard them, now ſhewed itſelf 
without diſguiſe. They durſt not tell her at once all they 
deſigned ; but, propoſing to her only one thing at a time, 
led her, by infenfible degrees, to the accompliſhment of the 
whole. They began, as has been related, with engaging 
her. to nominate perſons to biſhopricks, without conſulting 
her miniſters. And now they prevailed with her to appoint 
military officers, without adviſing with her general. And 


nothing could be more to their purpoſe, than this choice of 


Mr. Hill for lord Eflex's regiment, becauſe they knew, that 
nothing could be more dilagreeable to the duke of Marl- 
borough, or would tend more to leffen his weight and au- 
thority'in the army, and conſequently at home roo. The 
new counſcllorsfaw, that, if the duke readily yielded in this 
matter, it would ſow diſcontent among the officers; and 
that a door would be opened for his enemies to come into 
the army, and inſult him. And, on the other hand, if the 
duke ſhould not comply, or ſhould ſhew any reluctance in 
complying, this would furniſh an exeellent pretence for 
grievous complaints, that the queen was but a cypher, and 
could do nothing. Upon the queen's letter, the duke wanted 
on her, and with all humility repreſented to her, what a 
prejudice it would be to her ſervice, to have ſo young an 
officer preferred before ſo many others of higher rank and 
longer ſervice; beſides, that the ſhewing ſo extraordinary 
and partial favour to Mrs. Maſham's brother could be in- 
ter preted no otherwiſe, than as a declaring againſt all thoſe, 
who had ſo much reaſon to be unealy with her; and that, 


indeed, it would be ſetting up a banner for all the diſcon- 


tented perſons in the army to repair to. In ſhort, the duke 
ſaid every thing he could think of, and with all the moving 
concern that the nature of the affair created in him, to en- 
gage her to change her reſolution, But all ſeemed to no 
purpoſe. He could not draw one kind expreſſion from her, 
nor obtain any anſwer, but “ that he would do well to ad- 
viſe with his friends.“ 


CONTINUATION OF :RAPIN's 


The earl of Godolphin ſpoke often to her upon the ſa, 
ſubject, repreſenting to her the Duke's long, great, ,,, 
faithful ſervices, and the very bad influence, which her in. 
tended favour to Mr. Hill, muſt neceſſarily have in thearm, 
But neither had this ſo much effect as to engage her to foo 
one favourable word about the duke, Wheretore, on the 
15th of January, he left the town, and went to Windſor in 
great diſcontent. It was council-day. The queen did ng 
aſk where he was, nor take the leaſt notice of his abſence, 
His withdrawing himſelf made a great deal of noiſe in the 
town. any of the nobility ſpoke with earneſtneſs to th. 
queen of the very ill conſequences of mortifying a may 
who had done her ſo long and important ſervices, She 
anſwered, that his ſervices were till freſh in her memor 
and that ſhe had as much Kindneſs for him as ever ſhe hag, 
The noiſe, however, ſtill continued and increaſed, and there 
was great diſcourſe, not without probability, that ſome ng. 
tice would be taken of the matter in the houſe of commons 
and ſome votes paſſed diſagreeable to the queen and her ney 
counſellors: This defign was laid to the ducheſs of Mar]. 
borough's charge; but the ſaid enough to the queen to vin. 
dicate herſelf. And indeed it was owing to the duke's par. 
ticular friends in the houſe, that no ſuch notice was taken. 

The new counſellors being alarmed with apprehenfions of 
what the parliament might do, and believing that they ſhould 
be able, at a proper ſeaſon, to make better uſe of the queen 
yielding up the. point, than of her inſiſting upon it, gave her 
advice accordingly ; ſo that, on the 2oth of January, ſhe or. 
dered the earl of Godolphin to write to the duke, “ that 
he might diſpole of the regiment, as he himſelf thought 
fit;” and to defire him to come to town. Bur, before this 
reached the duke, he had written the following letter to the 
queen : 


Mapax, 


© By what I hear from London, I fad your majcſty is 
pleaſed to think, that, when I have reflected, I mult be of 
Opinion, that you are in the right in giving Mr, Hill the 
carl of Eilex's regimeat. I beg your Majeſty will be ſo 
juſt to me, as not to think I can be fo unreaſonable, as to 
be mortified to the degree that 1 am, if it proceeded only 
trom this one thing; for I ſhall always be ready and glad 
to do every thing that is agreeable to you, after I have re- 
preſented what may be a prejudice to your ſervice, But 
this is only one of a great many mortifications that I have 
met with. And, as I may not have many opportunities 
of writing to you, let me beg of your mazelty to reflect 
what your own people, and the reſt of the world, mutt 
think, who have been witnefles of the love, zeal, and duty, 
with which I have ſerved you, when they ſhall ſce, that, 
after all I have done, it has not been able to protect me 
againſt the malice of a bed-chamber woman, Your ma- 
jeſty will allow me on this occaſion to remind you of what 
.1 wrote to you the laſt campaign of the certain knowledge 
had of Mrs. Maſham's having aſſured Mr. Harley, that 
I ſhould receive ſuch conſtant mortifications as ſhould make 
it impoſſible for me to continue in your ſervice. God 
Almighty and the whole world are my witneſſes, with what 
care and pains I have ſerved you for more than twenty 
years; and I was reſolved, it poſfible, to have ſtruggled 
with the difficulties to the end of this war. But the many 
inſtances I have had of your majeſty's great change to me, 
has ſo broke my ſpirits, that I muſt beg, as the greaceli 
and laſt favour, that you will approve of my retiring, 
ſo that I may employ the little time I have to live, 
making my juſt acknowledgments to God, for the pro- 
tection he has been pleaſed to give me. And your mi 
jeſty may be aflfured, that my zeal for you and my cov! 
try is ſo great, that in my retirement I ſhall daily pray for 
your proſperity, and that thoſe, who ſhall ſerve you s 
faithfully as I have done, may never feel the hard return, 
thatT have met with.“ 


The queen wrote the duke an anſwer, expreſſing ſome 
concern at ſeveral parts of his letter, aſſuring him, without 
entering into particulars, that be had no ground for ſuſpict- 
ons, and defiring him to come to town. But fearing, at the 
ſame time, that ſome motion might be made in parliament 
againſt Mrs. Matham, which might be attended with very 
diſagreeable conſequences, ſhe ſent about in much concern 
many perſons to ſtand by her, as it ſome great attack 7 
going to be made upon her. Th s application, and my 
ſeting ſome perſons, who were known enemies to the febe 


p . . u hol 
tion, gave encouragement to the jacobites ; ſeveral of who 
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gore now obſerved running to court with faces full of bu- 
neſs and ſatisfaction, as it they were going to ger the go- 
rerament into their hands, And this being repreſented to 
the queen, as A k:nd of victory gained by her over the Marl- 
borougb family, was doubtleſs one means ot hindering all 
thoughts of a real accommodation. 

la about a month atter this it was, that both houſes of 
parliament addreſſed the queen, to order the duke of Marl- 
I borough over into Holland, to attend to the great affair of 
” a peace, and in caſe that project did not take ellect, to pre- 
: are for an early opening the campaign. In her anſwer to 


A 2 
a "is addreſs (as bath been ſaid) ſhe uſed theſe words: “ [ 
. an very glad to find, that you concur with me in a juſt 
y conſe of the Duke of Marlborough's eminent ſervices.” 
a j \ p [ad * 7 * = 
J. But, notwithſtanding this, he had not been long gone, be- 
te fore ſhe gave a fignal proof how much his declared ene— 
0 mies were in her favour, by granting Mr. Hill a penſion of 
'$ ane thouſand pounds a year; and in ſome time, ſhe made 
*. both him and Mr. Maſham, men of little or no ſervice, ge- 
"k neral officers over the heads of many brave men, who had 
in- frequently hazarded their lives in her ſervice, and had gone 
u. through the toils and hardſhips of a tedious war. 
n In the mean time the ducheſs of Marlborough learnt, that 
of the queen was made to believe, that the often {poke of her 
Ad in company diſteſpectfully; upon which ſhe delired an au— 
yy dience, in order to juſtify herſelf, which the obtained on 
der the bth of April; but could make no impteſſion upon the 
or- queen, hom ſhe never ſaw afterwards, nor ever had any 
bat correſpondence with her majeſty, except upon two oc- 
phe c:fions relating to the public“. However, notwithſtand- 
his ing this thorough alienation of the queen's aflections from 
the tae ducheſs, the was not yet diveſted of her employments; 
it being, perhaps, not yet determined, who ſhould ſucceed 
ker, nor whether it were proper, that the duke of Marlbo- 
tough ſhould have that mortitication, before the ſcaſon was 
is fully ripe tor the execution of the new ſcheme; though it 
e of now was greatly advanced, fince the duke of Shrewſbury, 
the 5 
ſo » The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the account of her conduct, ſays: As 
| Inner mylelt wholly tree from the guilt of this charge, and indeed ineapae 
> (0 be of it, I waited on her majeſty the 3d of pril, 1710, and begged of her 
nly tin ſhe would be pleated to give me a piivate hour, becauic I had fomething 
rad duch L was defirous of ſay ing to her majeſty, betore I went out of town, I 
* nuned thee ſeveral hours, in which I knew the queen uted to be alone, but 
, ths refuſed them all in a very unutual and turprizing manner; and at lait the 
But berſelf appointed fix o'clock the next day, the hour tor prayers, when the 
have eould leait of all expect to be at leiſure for any particular converſation, But 
ities even this ſmall favour, though promiſed, was not thought adviteable to be 
dect wanted by her new counteliors. For that night ſhe wrote a letter to me, 
" u which the defired me * to lay before her in writing whatever I had to fay, 
nuſt :nd to gratify myſelf in going into the countiy as ſoon as I could.“ 1 took 
uty, the firſt opportunity of waiting upon the queen again, and uſed all the argu- 
hat ments I could to obtain a private hour; alledging, that when her majeily 
1 hould heat what I had to ſay, ſhe would herſeſt perceive it unpothble to put 
— things of that nature into writing: That I was now going out ot town for a 
ma- great while, and perhaps ſhould never have occation to give her a like trou- 
what 235 long as I lived. The Queen refuſed it ſeveral times in a manner hard 
gel t be deſcribed ; but at laſt appointed the next day after dinner. Yet upon 
dat tuther conſideration it was thought adviſeable to break this appointment; 
tha br the next morning, ſhe wrote to me, io let me know, that“ the ſhould 
nake dne at Kenſington, and that ſhe once more delired me to put my coughits 
God | wo writing. To this, I wrote an anfwe!, begging that her Majeſty would 
what give me leave to follow her to Kenſington; and that ſhe might not appretiend 
Gs: agreater trouble than ſhe would receive, I aſſured her majeſty, that what I 
ent) dad to ſay, would not create any diſpute or uncaſineſs (it relating only to the 
gled tearing myſelf of ſome things, which I hac heard had very wrongtuily been 
nany lu to my charge) and could have no conſequence either in obliging her ma- 
me, rity to anſwer, or to ſee me oſtener than would be eaty to her: Adding, that, 
= nat afternoon were not convenient, I would come every day, and wait till 
aten ter majeſty would pleaſe to allow me to ſpeak to her, Upon the eth of April, 
102, L tollowed this letter to Kenlington, and by that means prevented the queen's 
p. viting again to me, as ſhe was preparing to do. The page, who 
BY deut un to acquaint the queen, that I was come to wait upon her, ſtaid 
P bnger than uſual ; long enough, it is ſuppoſed, to give time to delibcrate, 
ma tether the favour of admiſſion ſhould be granted, and to ſettle the mea- 
un- ares of behaviour, if I were admitted. But at laſt he came out, avd 
y for bid me, I might go in. As I was entering, the queen ſaid, ſhe was juſt 
u 3s gg to write to me. And when I began to ipeak, ſhe interrupted me tour 
turn ot live times with theſe repeated words Whatever you have to ſay, you 
, 


duy put it into writing.“ I ſaid, her majeſty never did fo hard a thing 
„ any, as to refuſe to hear them ſpeak, and aſſured her, that I was not 
dong to trouble her upon the ſubject, which I knew to ve fo ungratetul 
her; but that T could not poſſibly reſt, till I had cleared mylelt from tome 
prticular calumnies, with which I had been loaded. I then went on to ſpeak 
(ugh the queen turned away her face from me) and to repreſent my hard 
dale: that thete were thoſe about her majeſty, who had made her believe, 
mat J had faid things of her, which I was no more capable of faying, than ot 
ling my own children: that I ſeldom named her majeſty in company, and 
KT without reſpect, and the like : The queen ſaid, * Without doubt there 
14 been many lies told.“ I then begged, in order to make this trou- 
ie the ſhorter, and my own innocence the piainer, that I might know 
ue particulars, of which I had been accuſed ; becauſe, if 1 were guity, that 
would quickly appear; and if I were innocent, this method only would 
er me. The queen replied, that * ſhe would give me no antwer;* laying 
hold on a ward in my letter, that what I had to ſay, in my own Vindication, 
50lld have no conſequence in obliging her majeſty to aufe, Kc. which 
| rely did not at all imply, that I did not defire to know the particular things 
dad to my chat ge, without which it was impoſlible for me to clear my ſelf. 
, . 
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who had voted for the acquittal of Dr. Sacheverel, was ſoon 
after appointed lord-chamberlain, in the room of the marquis 
of Kent, who was made a duke. The duke of Shrewſbury 
had gone out of England, towards the end of the reign of 
king William, thinking, as he gave out, that a warmer 
climate was neceſtiry for his health, He Qaid ſeveral years 
at Rome, where he became acquainted with a Roman lady; 
who, upon his leaving Rome to return to England, went 
after him to Augſburg, where ſhe overtook him, and de- 
clared herſelf a Proteltant; upen which he married her there, 
and came with her back to England in 1786. Upon his re- 
turn, the Whigs lived in civilities with him; but they 
thought his leaving, England, and his living fo long out of it, 
while ihe nation was in ſo much danger, and his ſtrange 
marriage, gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. The duke of Marl- 
borough and the lord Godolphin lived ſtil] in friendſhip with 
him, and ſtudied to overcome the jealoutics that the Whigs 
had of him; for they generally believed, that he had adviſed 
king William to the change, which he made in his miniſtry 
towards the end of his reign. He ſeemed not to be concerned 
at the diſtance in which he was kept from buſineſs ; but, 
as was obſerved above, in the trial ot Dr. Sacheverel, he left 
the Whigs in every vote; and the change ot his principles, 
which he had diſcovered by this, was imputed 10. a ſecret 
management between him and Mr. Hartley with the new 
favourite. But, before the queen declated her intention of 
giving him the lord chamberlain's ſtaff, ſhe thought fit, for 
torm take, and perhaps to cover her further defgns, to com— 
municate her reſolutions to the earl 0; Godolphin, who, being 
then at Newmarket, ſent a letter to the queen; to which her 
majeſty wrote, With her on hand, on the 15th of April, the 
following anſwer: 

* Tam ſorry to find by your letter, you are ſo very much 
in the ſpleen, as to think you cannot, for the future, con- 
tribute any thing towards my quiet but your wiſhes. How- 
ever, I will tell hope you will uſe your endeavours. 
Never was there more occaſion than now; for, by all one 


This I aſſured her majeſty was all I defired, and that I did not ak the 
names of the authors or the relators ot thoſe calumuics ; ſaying all that 1 
could think reaſonable to inforce my juſt requett. But the queen repeated 
again and again the words ſhe had utcd, without ever receding. And it is 
probable, that this conveifation had never been conſented to, but that her 
majeſty had been carctully provided with thoſe words, as a ſhicld to defend 
ber againtt every reaton 1 could offer. I proteſted to her majeſty, that 1 
had no dehgn in giving her this trouble, to folicit the return of her favour ; 
and that my ſole view was to clear myſelt, which was too jult a delign, to be 
wholly diſappointed by ker myzelty, Upon this the queen oftered to go out 
of the room, I following her, and begging leave toclear myielf; and the queen 
repeating over aud over again, Lou detired no antweor, and ſhall bae 
none.“ When ſlie came to the door, I fed into great diforder ; fircams of 
tears flowed down againſt my wil, and prevented my ſpeakiag for ſome 
time. At length I recovered inyſelt, and appealed to the queen in the vehe— 
mence ot my concern, whether I might not tell have been happy in her 
majeſty's favour, if I could hive comradicted or dilembled my real opinion 
of men or things * Whether I had oflended in any thing, unleis in a very 
zenous pretfing upon her that, which I thougat neceitary tor her ſervice and 
jecurity?. I then id, I was infos mec by a very reatunable and credible 
pertom about the court, that things were 4ud to ny cuarge, of which I was 
wholly wcipable :; that this peiion noew that tuch frories were perpetually 
told to her majeſty 20 incenſe her, and had begged of me to come and 
vindicate myſelt: that the fame perion had thought me of late guilty of 
[ume omitlions towards lier majeuy, being intirely ignorant how uneaſy to 
her my irequent attendance mult be, at.er what had happened between us. 
I expiaincd fome things, which | bad heard her majeſty had taken amiſs of 
me; and then w:th a meſh flood of tears, and a concern ſufficient to move 
con patlion even where all love was ablent, I begged to know what other 
particulars the had heard of me, that I might not be denied all power of 
junitying mylelf. But tall the only return was, * You deſired no anſwer, 
and, you fall have nonc.“ I then hegged to kno if her majeſty would tell 
me loine other time *—* You detired no antwer, and vou thall have none.“ 
then appenled to her majeity again, if the did not herſelf know, that I had, 
often deipited intereſt in compariſon of ſerving her faithfully, and doing 
right: and whether {he did not know me to be of a temper uncapable of 
difowning any thing, which I know to be true? —“ You defired no anſwer, 
and vou ſhalt have none.“ This uſage was fo fevere, and theſe words fo 
olten repeated, were fo ſhocking (being an utter denial of common juſtice 
to one, who had been a moſt faitnful ſervant, and now aſked nothing more) 
that I could not conquer myſelt, but ſaid the molt diſreſpectful thing I ever 
yet {poke to the queen in ny ute, and yet, what ſuch an occahon, aud ſuch 
circninitances might well excute, if not juſtity; and that was, IJ was confi- 
dent her majeſty would inffer for ſuch an inſtance of inhumanity.” The 
queen antwered, * nat will be to myſelf.“ Thus ended this remarkable 


* 
* 


converſation, the lait I ever had with her majeſty. I ſhall make no com- 


ment upon it. The queen always meant well, how much ſocver ſhe might 
be blinded or miſguided. But in a letter, which I had from the duke of 
Marlborough about cight months before, there is ſomething ſo pertiuent to 
the preſent occalion, that I cannot forveat tianſeribing the patlage ; 


Ang. 26. 1709. 
« Tt has always heen my obſervation in diſputes, eſpecially in that of kind- 
neſs and friendthip, that all reproaches, though ever 1o juſt, ſerve to no end 
but making the breach wider. I cannot help being of opinion, that, how- 
ever infignificant we may be, theie is a power above, that puts a period to 
our happineſs or unhappinets. If any body had told me eight years ago, 
that after ſuch great ſuccels, and after you had been a faithful ſervant twenty + 
{even years, that even in the qucen's life- time we ſhould be obliged to leck 
happineſs in a retired life, I could not have believed that poſtible,”? 
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hears and ſees every day, as things are at preſent, I think 
one can expect nothing but confuſion, I am ſure, for 
my part, I ſhall be ready to join with all my friends in 
every thing, that is reaſonable, to allay the heat and fer- 
ment, that is in th's poor nation. Since you went to New- 
market, I have received ſeveral aſſurances from the duke of 
Shrewſbury of his readineſs to ſerve me upon all occaftons, 
and his willingneſs to come into my ſervice; which offer I 
was very glad to accept of, having a very good opini n of 
bim, and believing he may be of great uſe in theſe trouble» 
ſome times. For thele reaſons I have reſolved to part 
with the duke of Kent, who, I hope, will be eaſy in this 
matier, by being made a duke; and, I hope, this change 
wil! meet with your approbation, which I wiſh I may ever 
have in all my actions. I have not yet declared my inten- 
tions of giving the ſtaff and the key to the duke of 
S;zr.wſbury, becauſe I would be the firſt, that ſhould 
acquaint you with it.“ 


The lord. treaſurer, who well underſtood the meaning, and 
forcſaw the conſequences of ſuch a change, wrote to the 
queen the following letter: 

Newmarket, April 15, 1710. 

J have the honour of your majeſty's letter of the 13th, 
by which I have the grief to find, that what you are 
Pleaſed to call ſpleen in my former letter, was only a true 
impulſe and conviction of mind, that your majeſty is ſuf- 
fering yourſelf to be guided to your own ruin and de- 
ſtruction, as fall as it is pofſible for them to compals it, to whom 
you ſeem lo much to hearken. | 

Jam not therefore ſo much ſurprized, as concerned at 
the reſulution, which your majeſty ſays you have taken, of 
bringing in the duke of Shrewtbury, For when people be- 
gan to be ſenſible it would be dithcult to perſuade your ma- 
jeſty to diſlolve a parliament, which, for two winters toge— 
ther, had given you above fix millions a year for the ſupport 
of a war, upon which your crown depends; even while that 
war is Hill lubſilting, they have had the cunning to contrive 
this propolal to your mqeſty, which, in its conſequence, 
will certainly put you under a neceſſity of breaking the par- 
liament, though contrary (I yet believe) to your mind and 
intention, 

] beg your majeſty to be perſuaded, I do not ſay this 
out of the leaſt prejudice to the duke of Shrewſbury. There 
is no man, of whoſe capacity I have had a better impreſſion; 
nor with whom I have lived more eafily and freely for above 
twenty years. Your majeſty may pleaſe to remember, that, 
at your firſt coming tothe crown, I was defirous he ſhould 
have had one of the chief poſts in your ſervice; and it would 
have been happy for your majeſty and the kingdom, if he 
had accepted that offer. But he thought fit to decline it; 
and the reaſons generally given at that time for his doing ſo, 
do not much recommend him to your majeſty's ſervice. Bur 
I muſt endeavour to let your majeſty ſee things as they really 
are. And to bring him into your ſervice and into your bufi— 
neſs at this time, juſt after his being in a public open con- 
junction in every vote with the whole body of the Tories, 
and in a private conſtant correſpondence and caballing with 
Mr. Harley in every thing, what conſequence can this poſſibly 
have, but to make every man, that is now in your cabinet- 


council, except tio run from it as they would from the 


plague? And I leave it to your majeſty to judge, what effect 
this intire change of your miniſters will have among your 
allies abroad ; and how well this war is like to be carricd on, 
in their opinton, by thoſe who have all along oppoſed and 
obſtructed it, and who will like any peace the better, the 
more it leaves France at liberty to take their time of im- 
poſing the Pretender upon this country. | 


© Theſe confiderations mult certainly make Holland run 
immediately into a ſeparate peace with France, and make 
your majelty loſe all the honour and all the reputation your 
arms had acquired by the war; and make the kingdom loſe 
all the fruits of that vaſt expence, which they have been at 
in this war, as well as all the advantage and ſafety, which 
they had ſo much need of, and had fo fair a proſpect of ob- 
taining by it. And can any body imagine, that, after ſo 
great a diſappointment to the kingdom, there will not be an 
enquiry into the cauſes of it; and who have been the occa- 
ſion of ſo great a change in your majeſty's meaſures and 
counſels, which had been 1o long ſucceſstul, and gotten you 
ſo great a name in the world? I am very much afraid your 
majeſty will find, when it is too late, that it will be a pretty 
difficult taſk for any body to ſtand againſt ſuch an enquiry, 
I am ſure, if I did not think all theſe conſequences inevitable, 
I would never give your majeſty the trouble and uneaſineſs of 


v 


laying them before you. But perſuaded as I am, that yo 
majeſty will find them fo, it is my indiſpenſable duty 0 f 
of pure faithfulneſs and zeal for your majeſty's ſervice 6 
honour. Your majeſty's having taken a reſolution br 

much conſequence to all your affairs both at home and abr 
without acqu-inting the duke of Marlborough or me with z. 
till after you had taken it, is the leaſt part of my mortificyr,! 
in this whole affair, though perhaps the world may think 1 
long an faithful ſervices, we have conſtantly and zu alen, 
endeavoured to do your majeſty, might have deſerveqd , 
more confideration. However, for my own part, ] ** 
humbly beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, I will never give by 
leaſt obſttuct on to your meaſures, or to any minif} * 
ſhall pleaſe to employ. And I muſt beg further, to ma, 
two humble requeſts to your majeſty ; the one, that yy vi 
allow me to pals the remainder of my life always gy gt 
London, where I may find moſt eaſe and quiet. The gt, 
that you would keep this letter, and read it again about hs. 
Chriſtmas, and then be pleaſed to make your own ju4ome.. 
who hath given you the beſt and moſt faithful advice,” 

This letter made no impreſſion upon the queen, who, th, 
days before ſhe received it, being already fixed in her chele 
delivered on the 14th of April, the ſtaff and key to the 9.1! 
of Shrewſbury, who gave the miniſters very yg, 
aſſurances, that his principles were the fame they ha 1 
during the laſt reign, and were in no reſpect altered, Uyy 
which he defired to enter into conficiences with them; but ther 
was now too much ground given for ſuſpicion. 

About the beginning ot June, the deſign of turning ox 
the earl of Sunderland from the poſt of ſecretary of fate be. 
gan to be talked of. As ſoon as this defign reached the 
duke of Marlborough, who was then abroad at the head g 
the army, he wrote a very moving letter to the queen, repre. 
ſenting the very ill conſequences it would neceſſarily hays 
upon all affairs abroad, to have his ſon-in-law, ↄgainſt whot 
fidelity nothing could be objected, and in whem the alli 
had ſo intire a confidence, turned out of her ſervice in ths 
middle of a campaign; and begging it as a reward of all &i; 
peft ſervices, that ſhe would at leaſt delay her reſolution ti 
the campaign was ended. The ducheſs of Marlborough 1s 
likewiſe urged by ſome friends to try to ſay ſome! hing, 10 
divert, if poſſible, ſuch a ſttroke; becauſe it was given out, 
that the queen would do this chicſly on the ducheſs's account, 
that ſhe might feel the effects of her diſpleaſure in fo ſenfille 
and tender a point. No confideration proper to herſelf could 
have induced the ducheſs to trouble the queen again after that 
laſt converſation : but ſhe was overcome by the conlideration 
of the duke of Marlborough, the earl of Sunderland, and the 
public intereſt, and wrote to the queen, on the 5th of June 
1710, begging, for the duke of Marlborough's ſake, that 
her majeſty would not give him ſuch a blow, of which ſhe 
dreaded the conſequence; putting her maj. ity in mind of 
ber letter about the duke upon the victory of Blenheim, and 
adding the moſt folemn affurances, that ſhe had not ſo much 
as a wiſh to remove Mrs. Maſhem; and that all the pott, 
which had been about an addreſs for that pur; ofe, had beet 
occaſtoned by the duke of Marlborough's diſcontents at that 
time. To this the queen wrote a very ſhort and harſh anf 
complaining, that the ducheſs had broke her promiſe ot not 
ſaying any thing of politics or of Mrs. Maſham, and con- 
cluding, that it was plain from this ill uſage, what {he wi 
to expect for the future. The ducheſs upon this wrote! 
ſecond letter, in which the aſſured her majeſty, that the ſhou'd 
not have troubled her with the firſt, but that ſhe had heard 
it reported, that the perſecution, begun againſt the duke ot 
Marlborough and his family, was chiefly occafioned by bet 
majeſty's diſpleaſure and averſion to her, as having promoted 
an addreſs againſt Mrs. Maſham: that it was only to 
vindicate herſelf fram that aſperſion, that ſhe had preſumed 
to trouble her majeſty: that the could not imagine it couid 
be interpreted as an offence, to vindicate herſelf from wil 
was now made the pretence for turning out the earl of vu 
derland, and puſhing the duke of Marlborough to extret! 
ties; that ſhe had no reaſon to think, that the atluring bet 
majeſty, that ſhe would never have any hand in any thing 
againſt Mrs. Maſham, could have been conſtrued as an un. 
grateful ſpeaking about her, or called a continuation of 
uſage : that the thought this was rather a complying wa 
ber majeſty's inclination, and ſaving what ſhe could not 
but approve: that all che politics in her letter was bet 
concern for the duke; making it her laſt requeſt, that hel 
majeſty would only defer the blow tilt the end of the cim, 
paign. This (the added) ſhe» begged upon ber knees, and 
left her majeſty to judge, whether, after ſuch an expreſſion, 
it was likely that ſhe ſhould ever enter into any thing tht 
could diſpleaſe her. 
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Whether the ducheſs's interfering in this matter haſtened 
the execution of the deſign, is not known; but it is certain, 
that it did not retard it; the lord Sunderland was, on the 14th 
of June, diſmiſſed the otice, and the ſcals given the next diy 
to the lord Dartmouth, one of the lords commilſioners of 
trade and plantations, and ſon-in-law to the earl of Notting- 
han. On this occaſion ſeveral great men, who withed well 
to theit country, and who feared that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough might in diſguſt quit the ſer vice, immediately wrote 
him a joint letter in the following terms: 


My Lord, June 14, 1710. 
« We ſhould not have given your grace the trouble of this 
zoint- Jetter, but for the great concern and uncafine(s in which 
we find you, on account of my lord Sunderland, by your 
letter of the 20th to my lord-treaſuter, which he has com- 
municated to us. That letter, as moving and rcaſonable as 
it was, has not hindered the ſeals from being taken this morn- 
ing from my lord Sunderland. No wonder then, if the ut- 
moſt endeavours, which could be uſed to prevent 1t, and the 
ſtrong arguments, which have been made of the ill conte- 
quences that mult attend ſuch ſteps both at home and abroad, 
have met with fo little fucceſs. We find ouriclves to much 
afflicted with this misfortune, that we cannot but be extreme- 
ly ſepfible of the great mortification this mult give you at 
this critical juncture, When you are every moment hazardin 
your life in the ſervice of your country, and whillt the fate 
of Europe depends, in ſo great a degree, on your conduct and 
ood ſucceſs : But we are alſo as fully convinced, that it is 
impoſſible for your grace to quit the ſervice at this time, 
without the utmoſt hazard to the whole alliance. And we 
muſt thereſore conjure you, by the glory you have already 
obtained, by the many ſervices you have done your queen 
and country, by the expectation you have juſtly raiſed in all 
Ewope, and by all that is dear and tender to you at home, 
whoſe chief dependance is upon your ſuccels, that you would 
not leave this great work unfiniſhed, but continue at the head 
of the army. This we look upon as the moſt neceflary ftep, 
that can be taken to prevent the diſſolution of this parliament, 
Your grace's compliance with this our carneſt requeit would 
be the greateſt obligation to vs, an all that wiſh well to our 
country. And, you may depend upon it, tht the Contrary 
will be the greateſt ſatisfaction to your enemies.“ 4 


The high-church party were much pleaſed and elated upon 
this alteration, which they looked upon as a ſute torerunner 
of greater changes; “ extolling the queen for aflerting her 
joſt prerogative, and ſetting herſelf free from an arbitrary 
junto, who kept her in an inglorious dependance on their 
will and caprice.” And it was ſaid, the duke of Beaufort 
being, abour this time, come to court to pay his reſpects to 
ber majeſty, told her, That he was extremely glad he 
could now falute her Queen,” On the other hand, the Whigs 
were the more alarmed, as the beſt part of their wealth was 
bdged in the Exchequer and public funds; and, as they 
nohtly conſidered, that the removal of the Earl of Sunder- 
land was but a ſtep to come at the lord-treaſurer, in whote 
capacity, punctuality, and integrity, the monied men repo- 
{kd an intire confidence ; and they forcſaw that his being 
lad afide would very much affect the public credit, as it im- 
mediately did. Whereupon fir Gilbert Heathcote, governor 
of the bank of England; Nathanicl Gould, depury-governor ; 
Francis Eyles and fir William Scawen, two of the directors, 
made their application to the duke of Newcaftle, lord privy - 
ſeal, to whom baving repreſented the dangers likely to attend 
the change of the miniſtry, the duke introduced them to the 
queen, who told them, That the, for ſome time before, had 
Iolved to remove the earl of Sunderland for particular reaſons 
0: ſtate; but that the had not yet determined to make any 
Aher changes; and whenever ſhe ſhould, ſhe would take 
care, that the public credit might not be injured thereby.“ 


4 This letter was ſubſcribed by, 


Cowper, Devonſhire, 
Godolphin, Oriord, 
Sommers, Hallitax, 
Newcaſtle, I. Boy le. 


The Dutch, as well as the Bank, were ſeverely reflected upon by the To- 
nes, tor intermeddling in an affair of this natwe ; and at the lame time, they 
anded about an harſh anſwer, which they pretended the queen gave to Vry- 
derg's memorial : I am {urp:ized a matter of this kind ſhouid come trom the 
tes. It is the greateſt inſult that ever was offered to the cruwn of Eng: 
land, However, it ſhall not leſſen my eſteem ſor my allies, nor alter my re- 
muon in my own affairs.“ Thoſe, who framed this antwer, had torgot 
Wat ine queen had intei poſed at the court of Vienna in favour of the empe- 
01's Proteſtant ſubjec d that th liament had defired her to apply 
an jects, and that the parti; 
e emperor, for ſending prince Eugene to command in Spin. 


"iy yer and othets ſay, the duke.ot Somerſet was tent to demand the trea- 
uer's ſtaff. ? 
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Upon this it was reported, the queen had declared, ſhe de— 
figned to make no more alterations in the miniſtry, which 
immediately reſtored the public funds to their former value; 
but they focn began to fall again, and many forcigners 
withdrew their effects from Kugland upon a ſtrong report, 
that not only the lord-treaſuret wouid be ſet afide, but even 
the parliament ditlolved. 

The queen's allies, and particularly the emperor and the 
ſtates, were very attentive to what paſſed in Great-Britain z 
and being apprehenſive, that the duke of Mariborovgh would 
either be removed, or fo far dugufted, as to lay down his 
command, which might bring a great prejudice to the com- 
mon cauſe, count Gallas, the Imperial miniſter, and monſfieur 
de Vryberg, the Dutch envoy, were directed, in a moſt re- 
ſpectful manner, to repreſent to the queen, what ill influence 
the changing of the miniſtiy might have on affairs abroad. 
In anſwer to their memorials, count Gallas was told that he 
might allure the emperor, © whatever changes the queen 
deſigned to make, the had refolved to continue the duke of 
Marlborough in his «mployments; and defired prince Eu- 
gene, and the other imperial generals and plenipotentiaties 
might act with hun, with the ſame confidence as before.” 
The aniwer which was given to Vryberg, was kept a ſecret ; 
however, it was faid, the qucen put a favourable conftruction 
on the interpoſit ion of the Rates, in favour of the miniſtry, 
looking upon it as the effect of their zeal for the common 
caule, and the confidence they repoted in the duke of Matl— 
borough's conduct, "Theſe interpoſitions were repreſented 
by thoſe who had never been verſed in the negotiations of 
princes in an alliance, as a bold intruding into the queen's 
councils ; though nothing 15 more common, than for princes 
to offer mutual advices". 

The queen had no ſooner begun to change ber miniſtry 
by diſplacing the earl of Sunderland, than the French were 
attentive how to turn it to their advantage. The catl's re- 
moval was quickly inſerted in the Paris Gazette, with the 
particular notice, that he was fon-in-law to the duke of Marl- 
borough. Their other news-papers were likewiſe filled with 
all the domeſtic feuds and conteſts of the parties in Great- 
Britain, which were related with an air of triumph, and helped 
very much to raiſe the {pirits of the French. 

On the 8th of Augult, the very day after the queen had 
expreſſed her deſire to the carl of Godolphin himſelt, that he 
would continue in her ſervice, ſhe diſnitted bim; and her 
letter ot order to bim to break his ſtalf was ſent by no wor- 
thier a meſſenger than a man in a livery, to be left with his 
lordſhip's porter *, The queen indeed contetied to thoſe, who 
expoyſtulated with het upon this occaſion, ** That ſhe was forry 
for it, but could not help it.” The next diy it was declared 
that the queen had appointed earl Paulet, Mr. Robert Harley, 
Mr. Henry Paper, fir Thomas Mantel, and Mr. Robert Ben- 
ſon, commiſſioners ot the treaturv, Though lord Pawlet was 
the firft in form, Mr. Harley was the perſon with whom the 
ſecret was lodged ; and it was viſhle, be was the chief mini— 
ſter, being at-the lame time made chancellor and under trea- 
lurer of the Exchequer, in the room of Mr, Smith, who was 
afterwards made a teller of the Ech quer. And now it ap— 
peared, that a total change of the miniſtry, and the diilolu- 
tion of the patliament, were reſolved on, 

In the mein while Dr, Sachever:], being preſented to a be— 
nefige in North- Wales, went down to take poſſeſſion of | $- 
as he paſl-d through the counties, both going and coming, he 
was received and followed by fuch numbers, and entertained 
with-{uch magnificence, that our princes in their progreſſes 
have not been more run after than he was: Great fury and 
violence appeared on many occahons, though care was taken 
to give his tollowers no fort of provocation: he was looked 
on as the champion of the church; and he ſhewed as much 
inſelence on that occaſion, as his party did folly . No no- 
tice was taken by the government, of all theſe tumultuous pro- 


t The particulars of this progreſs more at large were as follows: He 
went trom London about the middle of May to Oxtord, with a numerous 
atiendance, and was welcomed and magnificently entertained by the carl of 
Abingdon, Mr. Charles Bertie, fellow ot All-Souls College, Mr. Rowney, 
one of the members of patliament for that city, the yice-chancellor, the 
heads of houles, and moſt pertons of diſtinction in the univerfity. Here he 
continued the remainder of that month; aud, on Thurſday the tirſt of June, 
ſet out, and came that nigut to Banbury, where the mayor, recorder, and 
corporation, in their robes and formalities, with their mace before them, 
attended him at his ina, congratulated him upon his deliverance, making 
him a pretent of wine; and, in the evening, there were bonfires, ringing 
vt bells, and all public expreſſions of joy. The next day, the doctor dined 
at the lord Willonghby's, and from thence went forward to Warwick, be- 
ing met at a diſtance from the town by a body of hore, who conducted him 
in. The mayor and aldermen, with a great number of the gentry and in- 
habicants of that place, paid their reſpects to him at his inn, prelented him 
with wine, and would have emertained him the day tollowing ; which he 
declined, and went that night to the lord Craven's, and contmugd ſome 
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ceedings; they were rather encouraged than checked, All 
this was like a prelude to a greater ſcene, which was to be 
acted at court, 

The queen in September came to council, and called for 
a proclamation to diſſolve the parliament, which fir Simon 
Harcourt (made attorney-general in the room of fir James 
Montague who had quitted that poſt) had prepared, When 
it was read, the lord-chancellor Cowper offered to ſpeak ; but 
the queen rifing up would admit of no debate, and ordered 
the writs for a new parliament to be got ready. About the 
ſame time ſhe diſmiſſed the lord Sommers, and, in his room, 
made the earl of Rocheſter lord-prefident of the counc !. 
She ſent to the duke of Devonſhire for the lo:rd-ſteward's 
{taff, and gave it to the duke of Buckingham. Mr. Boyle was 
removed from the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. Henry 
St. John lad the ſeals. The earl of Derby was diſmiſſed 
from being chanceilor of the duchy of Lancaſter, and was 
ſucceeded by the lord Berkley, Upon all theſe removes, the 
lord chancellor came, on the 22d of September, and delivered 
up the great-ſeal. The queen did not expect this, and was 
ſurprized at it; and, not knowing how to diſpoſe of it, ſhe, 
with unuſual earneſtneſs, preſſed him to keep it one day longer. 
The day following, having conficered the matter with her 
favourites Mrs. Matham and Mr. Harley, ſhe received it very 
readily, At firſt ſhe committed it to the cuſtody of three 
lords-commitſioners, fir Thomas Trevor, chief juſtice of the 
Common-Pleas; Mr. Robert Tracy, judge of the fame 
court; and Mr. Scroop, baron of the Exchequer in Scot- 
land; but it was ſoon after given to ſir Simon Harcourt. 
The earl of Wharton delivered up his commiſhon of lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which was given to the duke of Ormond &. 
The earl of Orford, firſt- commiſſioner of the admiralty, with- 
drew from that board; but the other four commiſſioners, fir 
John Leake, fir George Byng, Mr. Dodington, and Mr. Me- 
thuen were continued; to whom were added, fir William 
Drake and Mr. Aiſlaby. Mr. George Granville, a near re- 
lation of the earl of Bath, was appointed ſ<cretaiy at war, in 
the room of Mr. Robert Walpole; and Mr. Manley was 
made ſurveyor-general, in the room of Mr. Samuel Travers; 
and Mr. Aithur Moore was made one of the lords commiſ— 
ſionets of trade and planrations. Mr. Robert Raymond, an 
eminent lawyer of Gray's-Inn, was appointed ſolicitor-general 
in the room of Mr. Eyre, who, on the 5th of May, had k:fird 
the queen's hand, and been knighted, in order to be u- de one 
of the judges of the Queen's-Bench, in the room of Sir 
Henry Gould, deceaſed ; and ſir Edward Northey was made 
attorney general. Dr. Robinſon, dean of Windſor, who, of 
lite, had grown into great confidence with Mr. Harley, was 
nominated to ſucceed Dr. Hall, deceaſed, in the biſhoprick 
of Briſtol ; an Dr. Byffe to ſucceed Dr. Bull deccaſed, in 
the ſce of St. David's, The duke of Hamilton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of the county palatine of Lancaſt:r ; the earl 
of Portmore was made commander in chief of her majeſty's 
forces in Portugal in the room of the earl of Galway; the lord 


days in that county. On the 12th of June, he was entertained at dinner 
by Sir William Boughton, together with the lord Willoughby, lord Craven, 
and divers other gentlemen and clergymen, who came to expreis their great 
Joy and ſatisfaction to tee the doctor, Some days after he continued his pro- 
greſs, and, on the 23d, went thro” Wrexham, in the way to his living at Sa- 
latin, being met within a mile of the town by moſt of the gentlemen in the 
county, and others, to the number of about two thouſand. He lay that night 
at the houſe of George Shakerley, eſq; and, next day, the chancellor of the 
dioceſe gave orders for his inſtitution and induction, which was performed 
ſomie days after. The doctor having been invited to Shrewſbury, he went 
thither the 23d of July, being met at Monitord-bridge, three miles fiom the 
town, by Corb-t Kinaſton, eiq; Mr. Owen, Mr. Creſſet, Mr, Creſwell, Mr, 
Xlitton, and all the neighbouring gentlemen and others, and was conducted 
Yo Shrewſbury by about five thouſand horſe. After he had been nobly en- 
tertained there, he went to Mr, Owen's at Condover, where he was alſo 
magnificently treated ; and then proceeded to Bridgeworth, in which place 
he conld not fail making a pompous entry, Mr. R. Creſwell, jun. a profeſſed 
jacobite, Who detigned to ſtaud for member of pa liament for that place, 
having ſent a char letter to the clergy round about, and others who were 
vell-withers to the doctor's doctrine, deſiring them to accompany him into 
town, and favour him with their company at dinner. Accoiding to this invi- 
tation, mult of the neighbouring clergy and gentlemen repaired to Bridge- 
north on the gth of July; ſo that, when doctor Sacheverel came near the 
town, he was met by Mr, Cretwe!l, at the head of about four thouſand horſe, 
and near three thouſand foot, moſt of them with whe knots, edged with 
gold, and three leaves of gilt laurel in thei hats; the hedges, two miles from 
the town, being drefſed with flowers, and lined with people, and the two 
ttceples adorned with fifty pounds worth of flags and colours. The doctor 
being likewiſe invited to Ludlow, he ee thither the 7th of July, being 
met by great numbers of men on horſeback, and a vaſt multitude on foot, 
with drums beating, trumpets ſounding, and colours flying; and, being con- 
ducted to the apartment prepared tor him, was moſt magniticently entertained, 
But this was the laſt ſtage of the doctor's triumph; for, expecting to be re- 
ceived at Worceſter with the fame honours and reſpects, which had been 
paid him in other places, he fer out from Ludlow, in order to repair thitlier, 
but met with ſome flights and affronts in ſome towns threugh which he had 

aſſed, His diſappointment and mortification were ſtill more remarkable at 


orceſter, doctor Lloyd, biſhop of that ſee, having given expreſs ot ders to 


general Webb made governor of the Iſle of Wight. 


CONTINUAFION OF-RAPIN's8 


Windſor advanced to the poſt of lieutenant-genera]; .,, 
So ſudden and fo intire a change in the miniſtry, is ſcaree 
to be found in our hiſtory, eſpecislly where men of great abi. 
lities had ſerved with ſuch zeal and ſucceſs, that the admi. 
viſtration of all affairs, both at home and abroad, in theft 
hands, was not only without exception, but had raiſed th, 
admiration of all Europe. All this aroſe purely from the grey 
credit of the new favourites, and the queen's perſonal diſtage 
to the old ones, The queen was much delighted with 4jj 
theſe changes, and ſeemed to think ſhe was freed from th. 
chains, which the old miniſtry beld her in. She ſpoke of jr 
to ſeveral perſons, as a captivity which ſhe had been lor 
under. The duke of Somerſet had very much alienated th, 
queen's mind from the old miniſtry ; but he was fo diſpleaſed 
with the diflolution of the parliament, and the new model of 
the miniſtry, that, though he continued ſome time matter gf 
the horſe, he refuſed to fit any more in council, and com. 
lained openly of the artifices which had been uſed to make 
him inſtrumental to other people's defigns. 

On the 28ch of September the queen went to Hamptqy. 
court, having the fame day ordered the ſeals to be put to x 
commiſſion for renewing the lieutenancy of the city of Len. 
don; in which ſeveral Whigs, who were in the former, were 
left out, and Tories put in their places. This new commiſ- 
ſion was chiefly defigned, both to prevent fir Gilbert Heath. 
cote, an alderman near the chair, and governor of the bank 
(who had given offence to the court by his application to the 
queen in favour of the late miniſtry) from being choſen lord. 
mayor, and to ſtrengthen the intereſt of the high-church party 
in the election of parliament-men for the capital city, which 
generally has a great influence upon other elections. Put 
that commiſſion was opened too late to have the intended ef. 
fect; for, the election for a lord mayor coming on the 29h 
of September according to cuſtom, the majority appeared 
for fir Gilbert Heathcote and fir Robert Beachcroft ; and 
though a poll was demanded, and great intereſt made by the 
1ory-party tor fir Richard Hoare, yet the two firit ha the 
majority of voices; and, being on the 5th of October, te. 
turned by the common-hall, the court of aldermen, on the 
11th, choſe fir Gilbert Heathcote lord-mayor for the year 
enſuing ; but in this point he had but common juſtice done 
him, there having been an agreement made ſome years be- 
fore between the aldermen of London, to chufe him who was 
next the chair, to prevent animoſities and diſputes. On the 
Ioth of October, the queen's commiffion for a new lieute- 
nancy was opened at Guild-hall, when fir Samue! Garrard, 
then lord-mayor, Sir Francis Child, fir John Parſons, fir 
Bobert Bedingfield, fir William Withers, and fir Richard 
Hoare, were choſen colonels of the fix city regiments, About 
a fortnight after, the new lieutenancy of London preſente( an 
addreſs to the queen, who took that opportunity to defire 
them, “as they had great fortunes ot their own, that they 
would uſe their endeavours to ſupport the public credit.“ It 
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the clergy of his dioceſe againft paying any reſpect to the doctor, which were 
punctually obeyed. 

4 The lord Wharton had held a parliament at Dublin before he reſigned, 
which he had opened the 19th of May witn a ſpeech, recommending un 
among themſelves, and a zea! for the Proteſtant Intereſt and Proteſt int Suc- 
ceſſion. But this did not hinder the enemies to both, from defacing the ſti- 
tue of king William, on the 25th of June, which had been erected by the 
city of Dublin, atter the battle of the Boyne, - They twiſted rhe {word that 
wus in one hand, wreſted the truncheon out of the other, daubed the ee 
with dirt, and offered it other indignities. The addreſs, on this occaiion, 0! 
the commons of Ireland, deſerves to be remembered; after taking notice 01 
the lord Wharton's concern for their preſervation from the enems of theilt 
happy eflabliſhment, who envied their late glorious ſovereign the honour ot 
a ſtatue, erected as a teſtimony how much was owing to their deliverer tron 
Popery and flavery : They added, His memory muſt be ever dear to all 
men, except thoſe who deſire to bring our religion, lives and properties te 
the ſame dangers from which his courage and conduct ſo bravely and 1c 
tonably rekcued us. And ſuch we unanimoufly declare all thoſe to be, who, 
on any 2 whatſoever, endeavoured to reflect on the juſtice of the ue 
happy Revolution, the memory of God's great inſtrument in effecting bi 0 
the neceflary means made uſe of in bringing it about. Had their 1poeÞ 
rancour and malice fully accompliſhed their deſign, by entirely demolithing 
and deſtroying that monument of our gratitude ; yet, are we perſuaded 11 
glorious name would always be diſtinguitesd with-honour, and continue cet 
to a people delivered, by him, from Popith ſuperſtition, and French flavery ; 
and to whoſe reign we are indebted for thoſe ineſtunable laws, Which cxclude 
all Popiſh ſncceflors, and ſetile the crown upon our moſt gracious ec, 
and the heirs of her body, being Proteſtants ; anc, for want of ſuch iſiue, cn 
the moſt illuſtrious houſe of Hanover: So that if we have any true '& 
for her majeſty's title, ſor our moſt holy religion, or for our civil liners 
we cannot ſufficiently acknowledge your excellency's moſt generous cart, “ 
detect ſo baſe and barbarons a fact; nor omir any opportunity of exp! cht 
our deteſtation of thoſe, whoſe repeated indignities, offered to the were 
of our great deliverer, are ſuſficient indications of their being enemics do 00 
happy conſtitution in church and ſt ts and of their affe tion to tue * 
der,” The city of Dublin cauſed the ſtatue to be repaired, for which Me 
had the thanks of the houſe of commons. | 
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wa expected, that this recommendation would have had a 

ood effect, and engaged the Tory-party in the city, either to 

advance money to the government, or to uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to fupport the public funds. But neither of theſe 
happencd ; and lo the Bank, Eaſt-India, annuities, and other 

ſtocks continued finking, which gave the miniſtry no ſmall 
ancafineſs; the rataer, becauſe ſonie bills of exchange, drawn 

frem Genoa for remittances into Spain, happened at this 
zuncture to be proteſted. Mr, Hailey, the new chancellor of 
| the Exchequer, ſent his agents into the city, who found means 
| to engage ſeveral rich merchants and bankers, perticularly 


N Mr. Jobn Lambert, a French refugee, to ſupply the urgent 
7 peceflicies of the government. 
: By this time the elections for parliament-men were over 
| in ſeveral places; and by the firft returns it appeared, that, 
f amongit the new members, the number of the Whigs was 
f near equal with that of the Tories ; which, as was then given 
p out, anſwered the expectation and defires of the new mana- 
e | vers. For having gained their chief aim, which was to re— 
move the late lord-treaſurer and his friends, it was by many 
. delieved, that they defigned to carry things even between 
2 both parties; and theretore wiſhed only for ſuch a majority 
N- of the high-church 1n the houſe of commons, as might coun- 
re terance the new ſcheme ; and whom, on the other band, they 
{- might eafily check by means of their own creatures, if an un— 
Nh | fealonable zeal for the church ſhould prompt them to make any 
K motions againſt the Toleration. If this was the real inten- 
he | tion of the new miniſtry, or of Mr. Harley in particular, the 
d- chief author of the late changes; it ſoon app-ared, that they 
ty were either miſtaken in their computation, or diſappointed 
ch | ig their wiſhes; and that the new members of the high- 
) 


zut church party far out- numbered thoſe of the contrary fide ; 
ef which, beſides the influence of the court, was owing to ſeve— 
7th ral other cauſes, 
ed For, in the firſt place, many of the Whig gentlemen, who 
and ether could not be induced to believe, that the laſt parlia- 
the ment would be diſſolved, till the blow wzs given; or who, 
the in caſe of a diſſolotion, thought themſelves ſecure of being 
te- te- choſen, had neglected making an mtereſt ; whilſt thoſe, 
the who deſigned to oppoſe them, had early taken all the ne— 
rear WY celliry me ſures to carry their point. Secondly, the ferment, 
one EF railed by Dr. Sacheverel's trial, was now rather increaſed 
be» men abzted, being induſtriouſly fomented and propagated 
Was througbout the kingdom, in order to influence elections; 
the Lich it did effectually, and in a more viſible manner, in the 
ute- ces and boroughs, through which that divine had made 
ard, bs triumphant pragreſs in the ſummer. Thirdly, all the 
, fit wſerior clergy, a few excepted, thinking thenſelves attacked 
hard trough the fides of Dr. Sachcverel, were more than ordi- 
bout drily ze«lovs and diligent in promoting the intereſt of ſuch, 
h an s they thought belt affected to the church; not only without 
fire ay regard to the necetiary qualifications of perſonal merit or 
they [eltzte in the candidates, but in ſeveral inſtances, in breach of 
MY [the common duties of gratitude, ſtrenuouſſ) oppoſing their 
very pattons and benefactors. Beſides a courſe, for ſome 
a wete months, of very inflaming ſermons, they went about trom 
Wot”! toute to houſe, preſſing their people to ſhew, on this great 
uno occasion, their Zral tor the church, and now o never to fave 
t Sve F. They alſo told them, in what ill hands the queen had 
ie HE ten kept, as in captivity ;z and that it was a Charity, as well 
5 be 8 tacir duty, to free her from the power, which the late 
je fee r exerciſed over her. In the laſt place, there was a 
jor, Of Va! 


4 concourfe of rude multitudes brought together, who 
Idrhayed themſelves in ſo boiſterous a manner, that it was 
our of dot ſafe, and in many places not poffible, for thoſe, who 


r from bad a right to vote, to come and give their votes for 
wo Whig. Open violence was uſed in ſeveral places. This 

2 es lo general through the whole kingdom, all at the ſame 
who, une, that it was vifible, that the thing had been concerted 

ie late ome time, and the proper methods and tools had been 
= Fepared for it. The influence of the mob was, in a parti- 
(thing Ma manner, remarkable in the election for the city of 
ch 11 ſetiminſter; where Mr. Medlicot and Mr. Croſs being ſet 
e dei 


y by the high-church party, ſome of thoſe, who oftered to 
pc their voices for their competitors general Stanhope and 
P Henry Dutton Colt, were knocked down and wounded, 
deb obliged many of their party ro return home without 
Pling; ſo che two firft candidates had a vaſt majority. The 
ugs expected, that the election of the city of London 
bl balance that of Weſtminſter; and indeed, the firlt day 
be poll, their candidates had a conſiderable advantage; 
ſuch induſtry was uſed by rhe then lord-mayor and the 
"men of the high-church party, in bringing many citizens 
hon the livery, and engaging their votes, that, upon cloſing 
de books, Sir William Withers, fir Richard Hoare, fir 


George Newland, and Mr. John Cafs, all four of that party, 
having the majority of votes, were declared duly elected, 
After the poll was ended, there were extraordinary rejoicings 
throughout the city, by illuminations, benfires, ringing of 
bells, &c. and the tumultuous mob were ſo cxalted and en- 
raged againſt thoſe, who ſeemed not to partake ig the public 
Joy, that they broke all the windows they ſaw unlighted, 
without qiſtinction; ſo that many houſes of the church-party 
were damaged, as well as thoſe of the Whigs, and in parti- 
cular that of Sir Richard Hoare, one of the four, for whoſe 
ſakes theſe rejoicings were made. Some days before, the 
mob was guilty of a ſti]! greater inſtance of outrage; for, as 
fir G.lbert Heathcote, one of the Whig candidates, and 
lord-mayor elect, was going out of Guild-hall, they not only 
inſulted him with reproachtul language, but one of them ſpit 
in his face. 

Though the Tories had boaſted, that none of the managers 
againſt Dr. Sacheverel would be re-choſen members of par- 
liament; yet, notwithſtanding the utmoſt endeavours that 
were uſed to prevent it, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Sir Peter King, 
Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. Walpole, were returned ; as was 
alſo general Stanhope for Cockermouth, though he loſt his 
election at Weſtminſter : However, there were few Whigs 
returned, againſt whom petitions were not offered; there 
were in all about a hundred, and, by the firſt ſteps after the 
meeting of the parliament, the majority made it appear, 
that they intended to clear the houſe of all who were ſul- 
pected to be of that party, As for the elections in Scotland, 
the ſixteen peers returned were the dukes of Hamilton and 
Athol; the marquis of Annandale; the earls of Mareſchal, 
Eglington, Mar, Loudoun, Hume, Kinoule, Northeſke, 
Orkney, Roſeberry, Ulay; the lord viſcount Kelſythe ; and 
the lords Balmerino and Blantyre. Ani the elections of the 
commons were much upon an equal foot between Whigs 
and Tories. 

On the. 3oth of Ottober, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, lord- 
mayor of London, was, according to cuſtom, ſworn at the 
Exchequer in Weſtminſter; but the pageantry, and ſome 
other parts of the uſual folemnity, were omitted, as he well 
knew he was not acceptable to the common people, ſome of 
whom were ſo bold as to inſult him in the cavalcade. On the 
oth of November, the queen came from Hampton-court to 
St. James's Palace, where, the next day, ſhe kept the ge- 
neral thankſgiving, for the ſucceiles of the lalt campaign, in 
her royal chapel, 

Two days after, a remarkable advertiſement, ſigned Henry 
St. John, was publifhed in the London Gazette, importing, 
* That, ſome evil-defigning perſons having unſcrewed and 
taken away ſeveral iron bolts out of the great timbers of the 
weſt roof of the cathedral church of St. Paul, her majeſty, 
for the better diſcovery of the offenders, was pleaſed to pro- 
miſe her moſt gracious pardon, and a reward of fifty pounds, 
to any perſon concerned therein, who ſhould diſcover his 
accom; lices.” This advertiſement occaſioned the report of 
a plot to deſtroy the queen, and the court, by the fall of 
the roof of St. Paul's, on the thankfgiving-day, when it was 
ſuppoſed her majeſty would have gone thither ; which pre- 
tended fcrew-plot (as it was afrerwards called) many of the 
Tories and emitlurics of the new miniſtry were ready enough 
to Cha'ge upon the Whig3. But upon enquiry it appeared, 
that the milling of the iron pins was owing to the neglect of 
fome workmen, who thought the timbers ſufficiently faſtened 
without them, 

The parliament being met on the 25th of November, the 
commons, by direction from the rhrone, proceeded to the 
choice of a ſpeaker, which, as it was ee expected, 
fell, without any oppofitizn, oa Mr. Bromley. He had, 
for many years paſt, been choſen member for the univerſity 
of Oxtord; was ſure of all the votes of the church-party, of 
which he had been one of the moſt conſtant and reſolute 
leaders, particularly in the firſt parliaments of this reign, 
when he brought in, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, the Occa- 
ſional Conformity Bill. Sir Thomas Hanmer, and Mr. Smith, 
formerly ſpeaker, and another member, were at firſt pro- 
poſed ; but this was only to try the temper of the houſe; 
for, as ſoon as Mr. Bromley was named, the general voice 
was for him. The queen, being, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, come to the houlc of pers, made the following ſpeech 
to both houſes: 


“% My lords and gentlemen, 

„J have, by calling this parliament, made appear the 
confidence I place in the duty and affections of my ſubjects ; 
and I meet you here with the greateſt ſatisfaction, having 
no reaſon to doubt, but that I ſhall find ſuch returns, as 
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will add new life to our friends, and intirely diſappoint the 
hopes of our enemies. | 

% To this end I ſhall recommend to you what is abſolutely 
neceflary for our common ſafety, | 

„ The carrying on the war in all its parts, but particu- 
larly in Spain, with the utmoſt vigour, is the likelieſt means, 
with God's bleſſing, to procure a ſafe and honourable peace 
for us and all our allies, whoſe ſupport and intereſt I have truly 
at heart. 

For this purpoſe I muſt aſk from you, gentlemen of the 
houſe of commons, the neceflary ſupplies for the next year's 
ſervice : and let me put you in mind, that nothing will add fo 
much to their efficacy, as unanimity and difpatch. 

] cannot, without great concern, mention to you, that the 
navy, and other offices, are burthened with heavy debts, which 
ſo far affect the public ſervice, that I molt earneſtly defire you 
to find ſome way to anſwer thoſe demands, and to prevent the 
like for the time to come; the juſtice of parliament, in ſatis- 
fying former engagements, being the certain way for preferv- 
ing and eſtabliſhing national credit. 

% I am ſenſibly touched with what my people ſuffer by 
this long and expenſive war, to which, when it {hall pleaſe 
God to put an end, the flouriſhing condition of my ſubjects 
ſhall be as much my care, as their ſafety is at preſent, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

« The eyes both of friends and enemies are upon you. 
The way to give ſpirit to the one, and to defeat the reitleſs 
malice of the other, is to proceed in ſuch manner, as becomes 
a Britiſh Parliament. 

„% Tſhall, in the plaineſt words, tell you my intention ; and 
I do this with the greatelt fatisfaEtion, becauſe I depend upon 
their being agreeable to you. 

am refolved to ſupport and encourage the church of 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed : 

« To preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution, according to the 
Union : and to maintain the Indulgence allowed by law to 
fcrupulous conſciences. | 

« And, that all theſe may be tranſmitted to poſterity, I 
ſhall employ none but ſuch, as are heartily for the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, the intereſt of which fa— 
mily no perſon can be more truly concerned for than mylelf, 

„ 'Theſe are my reſolutions ; and your concurrence with 
me in a ſteady purſuit of them, will beſt manifeſt your zeal 
for our religion, for the intereſt of our country, for your own 
ſafety, and for my honour.” 


The queen, in this ſpeech (the ſentiments whereof were 
fuppoſed to come from Mr. Harley) took no nutice of the 
ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign, as ſhe had always done in her 
former ſpeeches ; and it was much obſerved, that, inftead of 
promiſing to maintain the Tolcration, ſhe had, in Sachevere!'s 
language, ſaid, ſhe would maintain the Indulgence, granted 
by law, to ſcrupulous con{ciences. The lords preſented an ad- 
dreſs of an odd compcfition to the queen, which ſhewed, it 
was not drawn by thoſe who had penacd their former addrefles.” 
Inſtead of promifing, they would do all that was poſſible to- 
wards a vigorous proſecution of the war, in order to an ho- 
novrable peace, they only promiſed to concur in all reaſonable 
meaſures to that end, which ſeemed to import a limitation, 
as if they had apprehended, that unreaſonable things might 
be aſked of them. The concluſion alſo was in a very cold 
ſtrain of thetoric : for they ended with ſaying, * They had no 
more to add.“ The commons were more hearty in their ad- 
dreſs, and, in the end of it, reflected on ſome late practices 
againſt the church and ſtate, in theſe words : 

* Theſe are the ends (namely, proſecution of the war, 
ſifety of the church, indulgence to ſcrupulous conſciences, 
preſervation'of the Union, aitherence to the Proteſtant ſuccei- 
ſion) truly worthy your majeſly's purſuit ; and we do, with 
all humility, repreſent to your majeſty, that the moſt effec- 
tual way to give ſpirit to your friends, and defeat the reſtleſs 
malice of your enemies, will be, by diſcountenancing all per- 
ſons of fuch principles, and avoiding all meaſures of ſuch 
tendency, as may weaken your majeſty's title and government, 
the ſettlement of the crown in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
and advance the hopes of the Pretender ; and all other 
principles and meatures, that have lately threatened your 
roval crown and dignity, which, whenever they prevail, 
will prove fatal to our whole conſtitution, both in church 
and ſtate.“ . 

But this addreſs had but little or no effect in relation to the 
public funds; moſt of the Whigs and monied men, being 
ſtill uneaſy, whilſt the doctrine of © Abſolute Paſſive Obe- 


* Meredith's regiment was given to the earl of Orrery ; Macartney's 
to cojonel- Kane; and Honeywood's to colonel. Clayton, Major-gene- 
ral Syburg had the lord Orcery's, The duke of Schomberg refigned his 
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dience and of Hereditary Right,” wholly inconſiſtent with th, 
late Revolution and the Hanover ſucceſſion, were count, ah 
nanced ; not to mention their juſt apprehenſions, that th, mo 
duke of Marlborough would be either laid afide, or made 10 155 
uneaſy, as to be obliged to refign his command. This je. AH 
louſy was increaſed upon what happened on the 28th of Ng. - V 
vember in the houſe of peers, where the earl of Scarborough -; 
. . CON 
having made a motion, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be te. To 
turned to the duke, ſome objections were raiſed againſt it by tie WW ©, x 
duke of Argyle; and the duke of Marlborough's friends, being 4 
apprehenſive if the queſtion were put it would be carried in th. 00 
negative, ſaid, it would be time enough to ſpeak to thy to h 
riatter when the duke was come home, The next day a 
complaint was made by the earl of Rocheſter againſt the lord. | next 
keeper Harcourt, for taking upon him to introduce the Scam Wi «rl 
lords to the queen, being himſelf no peer by patent. But, ein 
the late lord-chancellor Cowper maintaining he had a right | othe 
to act as he had done, no further notice was taken of ir. days 
The commons readily granted the ſupplies for the ner 0 
year's ſervice, and gave ſuch diſpatch to the land-tax bi both 
that it received the royal affent before the ſhort recef u f. 
Chriſtmas. cout 
About the beginning of December the queen appointed tie me 
earl of Pete: borough to go to Vienna, to concert meaſure; WM «cr 
with the 1mp.rial court for the vigorous proſecution of the I 
war, particularly in Spain, which, at this juncture, ſeemed tg be 
be the court's favourite project, though nor generally ap. mes 
proved. For many obſerved, that this was the very thing | fore 
which the Fiench king had been aiming at in the late news. and 
citations, namely, to make a ſeparate peace, excluſive of Spain, the 
in order to carry the ſtreſs of the war into that country, where, ef e 
whatever engagement he entered into, he might underhand rien 
aſſiſt his grandſon, who, having the affections of the people, prot! 
might proſecute the war with great advantage over the allles, eſpe« 
whereby the French king would eafe himſelf of the war in WW to | 
Flanders, which diſtreſſed him moſt, and threatene\ the very as f 
heart of his dominions. About the ſame time earl Rivers WW run 
was ſent to the court of Hanover, from whence he was lately the C 
returned. It was alſo declared, that the queen had, on the zom 
12th of December, named Mr. Richard Hill to be her envoy. ne 
extraordinary to the United Provinces, and to the counc! be f 
of {tate appointed for the government of the Spaniſh Low: to ſ⸗ 
Countries, in the room of leutenant<genvral Cadogan, who chan 
was recalled. The military men were not ſo furprized at ſentt 
this change, as when they heard, that the commiſions of becn 
lieutenant-general Meredith, major ger eral Macartney, and rinuc 
brigadier Honey wood were ſupcrieded, upon en wtormation dury 
laid before the queen, that theſe three gentlemen had, in their lubn 
cups, drank “ damnation and contuſion to the new miniſtry, and, 
and to thoſe, who had any hand in turning out of the old. Was 
Some perſons, who, about this time, came over from Flan- place 
ders, extenuated the crime of thoſe three gentlenien, averring, i rob: 
*© they only drank a health to the duke of Marlboough, with 
and confuſion to all his enemies; which is uſua; in all ar thole 
mies, out of reſpcet to the commander in chie!. But, whe: bad 
ther this excuſe was well-grounded or not, the new miniſters T 
thought it neceſſary to make an exaniple, n order to keep within with 
bounds the generals, and other otcers of tne arm, ſome ot the \ 
whom, it was faid, dropped doubttul expreſſions of“ ſtanding bavir 
by their general.” And ths m ght admin fter the great! Bien! 
cauſe of ſuſpicion at this junctuse, becauſe the defign & Brut 
making a general for life was led to the charge of the 014 WY 
miniſtry in a pamphlet, called“ Faults on both tid. s,“ ur * 
by Mr. Clements, and countenanced by ſome great men, ard again 
particularly the earl of Peterborough. Not man dens atteg D. 
the carl of Hertford, ſon to the duke of Somerſet, was mace ob the 
governor of Tinmouth-fort, in the room of general Mete— Min 
dith, who, about this time, had a further mortifica'ion pul Veen 
vpon him, his place of gentlemau of the horſe to the que! ſayin 
being given to Mr. Conyers Darcy, brother to the Lerch 5 wa 
Holdernefs. On the 13th of December, the dukes of Beat! tie þ 
fort and Hamilton were ſworn of her majeſty's privy-com 
cil; and, about the ſame time, Sir Jan, s Wiſhart, and Mt 1 
George Clarke, were made commiſtioi.e:s of the 1admiralt!s & 8. 
in the room of Mr. Methuen and Mr. Dodington ; 9 peat | 
Mr. Whitworth, who was envoy to the Czar of Muſco!) ant 
was appointed ambaſſador extraord:nary to the ſame coun 1 
The queen likewiſe appointed the Earl of Abingdon jul'® pelo 
in Ey re, in the room of the earl « f Wharton, and his coul. ke dig 
teſs one of the ladies of the Bed-chamber. Not many da * * 
after the queen knighted fir Conſtantine Phipps, one of D. 41 ot 


Sache verel's counſel in his late trial, and made him lord-chit- 
cellor of Ireland. NY 


regiment of horſe to his ſon the marquis of Harwich, who had ſerved tin 


campaigns'in Flanders as volunteer and aid de camp to the duke ol 14 
borough. 
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The duke of Marlborough, having embarked in Holland, 
arrived, the 28th of December, at London. Upon his en- 
trance into the ciry about ve in the evening, hte coach was 
Atended by à great humber of people with links and flam- 
beaux, who by their acclamations expreſſed their joy at his 
Terurn. The duke thought it prudence; at this juncture, to 


O F 


Void the leaſt ſhew of popularity, and therefore ordered his 


coach, inſtead of driving directly to St. Jaincs's, to'go to 


| \fontague Houſe, from whence, after having reſted an hour 
or two, he went out by a private door, Upon his arrival at 


St. James's, he immediately waned upon the queen, who dif: 


| courſed with him about halt an hour; after wh.ch he retired 


to his apartment. 
The duke affiſted at a committee of the privy-cauncil the 
next Morning ; and, afterwerus, received the viſi's of the 


earl of Rocheſter, preſident of the council, the carl Pawlet, 
ben commiſſioner of the treaſury, the ſecretarics of ſtate, and 
other perſons in the miun;ſtry. 


It was, however, for many 
days a queltion with the public, whether he had any in- 
terview with Mr. Harley, who had now the greateſt ſhare, 


boch in the queen's confidence, and in the management of 


\fFzirs. Thoſe, who pretended to know the ſecret of the 
court, ſeemed perſuaded, that the queen had reſolved to 


| remove ail coldneſs, that might be between them; and the 


event juſtifi2d their conjecture. 

The uncertainty, whether the duke of Marlborough would 
be continued in his command in Flanders, calt in the 
mean time a freſh damp on the public credit. It was there- 
fore the general with and expectation of the moſt wealthy 
and ſubſtantial citizens, that, in order to remove that doubt, 
the duke ſhould receive the thanks, if not of both, at leaſt 
of cither of the two houſes of parliament, But the duke's 
friends in the houſe of peers, baving already failed in one 
motion for it, were unwilling to attempt it a ſecond time; 
eſpecially, as they found the majoiity of the houſe inclined 
to paſs that compliment on the earl of Peterborough. And, 
2s for his friends in the houſe of commons, they found their 
rumber too ſmall to venture to attempt it at all. For this 
the duke had been prepared by the queen, who, upon his 
goming over, told him, he was not to expect the thanks of 
the two houſes as formerly. She add<d, that ſhe expected 
te ſhould live well with ker miniſters, but did not taink fit 
to ſay any thing of the reaſons ſhe had for making thoſe 
changes in the miniſtry, However, the duke ſhewed no re- 
ſeatments for all the ill uſage he met with; and, having 
been much preſſed by the States and the other allies to con- 
tnucin the command of the army, he told the biſhop of Sal:ſ- 
bury, he reſolved, upon that account, to be patient, and to 
ſubmit to every thing, in order to the carrying on the war; 
and, finding the queen's prepoſſeſhon againſt his duchels 
was not to be overcome, he carried a ſurrender of all her 
places to the queen. She was groom of the ſtole, had the 
robes and the privy-purſe; in all which ſhe had ſerved 
with great economy and fidelity ro the queen, and juſtice to 
thole who dealt wit the crown. The ducheſs of Somerſet 
bad the two firſt places, and Mrs. Maſham the laſt; 

The queen's birth-day, Feb. 6. was this year ſolemnized 
with extraordinary magnificence ; but it was obſerved, that 
the duke of Marlborough did not appeor at the feſtival, 
ming, with the queen's leave, ſct out four days betore for 
Birnheum-bouſe, with the marquis de Paſchal povernor of 
Bruffels, lately come from Flanders, and monficur de Sciſſen, 
on whom the queen afrerwards conferred a noble gratuity for 
vs gellant, though unſucceſsful, attempt the laſt ſummer, 
againſt Port de Cette, in order to aſſiſt the Cevennois. 

During the ſhort receſs of the parliament, the news came 
of the ill ſucceſs in Spain; and, this giving an handle to ex- 
mine into that part of the conduct of the late miniſtry, the 
queen was adviſed to lay hold of it; and therefore, without 
lying till the heard from her own miniſters or her alles, 
5 Was Uſual, ſhe laid the matter before the parliament, as 
tie public news brought it from Paris, which was after- 


The duke, inſtead of having the thanks of either houſe, had the mortifi- 
tion to tee a ſcurtilaus letter publiſhed, ſuppoſed to be ſent to the mayor 
et St. Alban's, and comaiung, what the author called, 1calons why a certain 
Feat general had not the thanks of either of the two houſes of paria- 
Welt, Ke . 

* Biſtop Burnet ſays that, in her meſſage, the queen ſaid, ſhe hoped they 
would approve of tlie orders the had given. This (ſays he) was a mean ex- 
Pretliou trom the ſovereigng not uſed in former mefiages, and feemed below 

dignity of the crown, II. 558, 

* This recital contained the facts and paſſages, publiſhed ſome years be- 
bee by Dr. Freind (who attended tlie earl into Spain) in his account of the 
ot Peterborougb's conduct. When he gave it in writing, he called it 
A te apitulation of his anſwers to the five queſtions propoſed to him by the 
rds, of which the reader has ſcen great part in fome former notes rela- 
We'to this matter. | | . 

> The lord Sunderland's letter here referred to, was dated Feb. 14. 1706-7, 
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wards found to be falſe in many particulars. On the 2d of 
January, Mr. ſecretary St. John delivered to the com- 
mons a meſſage from the queen, acquainting them,“ That 
there had been an action in Spain, very much to the diſad— 
vantage ot king Charles's affairs, Which having tallen par- 
ticulerly on the Engliſh forces, the queen had immediately 
given directions for ſending and procuring troops to repair 
this lols, not doubting but the parliament would approve 
thereof.“ The like meflage was ſent to the lords*; and 
both houfes returne | their thanks for it; the commons affur- 
ing her at the ſame time,“ That they were pertectly ſatis- 
hed in her great care; intirely depended upon ber wiſdom ; 
and would etfettually ſupport her majeſly in her meaſurcs 
for retrieving the loſs in Spain.” And the lords obſerving, 
** Thar, as this misfortune might have been occaſioned by 
ſome preceding miſmanagement, they would uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to diſcover it, ſo as to prevent the like for 
the future,” Ard they immediately entered into an inquiry 
concerning the alfa:rs of Spain. They began it with an ad- 
drels to the queen, to delay, for ſome days, the earl of Pe— 
terborovgh's journey to Vienna, that they might make uſe of 
ſuch lights and intormations, as he was able to give them 
concerning thoſe affairs. This was readily granted, and the 
earl, in anſwer to five queſtions propo:ed to him in a coin- 
mittee ot the whole houſe, pave à long recital of the affairs 
of Spain, loading the carl of Galway with all the miſcarriages 
in that war *, And, in particular, he ſaid, that in a council 
of war in Valencia, in the middie of January 1506-7, the 
carl of Galway had pretied the puſhing an offenfive war for 
that year; and that the lord Tyrasley and Stanhope had 
concurred with him in that : Whereas he himſelf was for 
lying on a defenſive war for that year in Spain: He faid, 
this reſolution was carried by thoſe three, aga:nſt the king of 
Spain's own mind: and he imputed all the misfortunes 
that followed in Spain to this re{olution ſo taken, Stan- 
hope had given an account of the debates in that council to 
the queen; and the earl of Sunderland, in anſwer to his 
letter, had wrote by the queen's order, that the approved of 
their preſling for an offenſive war; and they were ordered to 
perſiſt in that. The earl of Sunderland ſaid in that letter, 
that the queen took notice, that they three (meaning the 
earl' of Galway, lo:d Tyrawley, and Stanhope) were the only 
pertons that were for acting offenſively : and that little re- 
gard was to be had to the carl of Petcrborcugh's oppoſition. 
Upon the ſtrength of this letter, the car] of Peterborough 
attirmed, that the whole council of war was againſt an 
offenfive war: He laid the blame, not only of the battle of 
Almanza, and all that followed in Spain, upon thoſe reſolu— 
tions, but likewite the miſcarriage of the deſign on Toulon; 
for he told them of a great deſign, he had concerted with the 
duke of Savoy, and of the uſe that might have been made of 
ſome of the troops in Spain, if a detenſive war had been 
agreed to there, The carl of Galway and the lord Tyrawley 
were {ent for; and they were aiked an account of that coun- 
cil at Valencia, They ſaid, there were many councils held 
there about that time; and that both the Porrugucze ambaſ- 
ſador and general, and the envoy of the States, agreed with 
them in their opinions, for an oftenfive war; and they named 
ſome Spaniards, that were of the fame mind: They allo ſaid, 
that all along, even to the battle of Almanza, in all their re— 
ſolutions, the majority of the council of war voted for every 
thing that was done, and that they were directed to perſiſt 
in their opinions, by letters wrote to them, in the queen's 
name, by the ſecretarics of ſtate : That as to the words in the 
ear! of Sunderland's letter, that ſpoke of them, as the only 
perſons that were of ihat opinion; tneſe were underſtood by 
them, as belonging only to the queen's ſubjects, and that 
they related more immediately to the earl of Peterborougb, 
who oppoſed that reſolution, but not to the reſt of the council 
of war; for the majority of them was of their mind“. 

As the lord Galway ſaid, his memory might have failed 
him in ſome important particulars, he defired that he might 
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in anſwer to Mr. Stanhope's of January 13, N. 8. The ſubſtance of which 
was, * That he was forry they three only (meaning the lords Galway and 
Tyrawley, and Mr. Stanhope) were of that opimon (for an offenkve war); 
that nothing but intereſt could incline others to the contrary ; that the di- 
viding the army would be the ruin of all: 1 hat the queen entirely ap- 
proved what he (Mr. Stanhope) bad done in the council of war, as he 
would fee more at large in the incloted from my lord-treafurer : That 
this was ſo much the queen's opinion, that ſhe had written in the moſt preſ- 
fing terms to king Charles about it: That as for the earl of Peterborough's 
projects in Italy, the leſs attention Mr, Stanhope gave to them, the better. 
"Thi he ſent him a letter for the earl Rivers, which he detired Mr. Stan- 
hope to deliver to him, if the carl took upon him the command of the 
army by the lord Galway's giving it up, which however he hoped he would 
not do. In which laſt caſe Mr. Stanhope was defited to burn that letter: 


concluding, that the Jord-treaturer had tertled the remittances of the army, 
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be allowed to give in writing what he had delivered by word 
of mouth; which being granted, he gave in two papers ; the 
one related to his own conduc from his firſt ſetting out for 
Portugal, till the time he was recalled ; the other was an 
anſwer to the recital given in writing alſo by the earl of Pe- 
terborough, with other papers . 

After ſeveral debates (at which the queen w:+ preſent) the 
houſe of lords was fo diſpoſed, that the majority beteved 
every thing ſaid by the ear} of Peterborough, and it was 
carried, That he had given a very faithful, juſt, and honour- 
able account of the councils of war in Valencia, and that the 
carl of Galway, lord Tyrawley, and general Stanhope, infift- 
ing in a conference held at Valencia, ſome time in January, 
1706-7, in the preſence of the king of Spain; and the queen's 
name being uſed in maintenance of their opinions for an offen- 
five war, contrary to the king of Spain's opinion, and that of 
all the general officers and public miniſters, except the mar- 
quis das Minas; and the opinion of the earl of Galway, lord 
Tyrawtey, and genera} Stanhope, being purſued in the ope- 
rations of the following campaign, was the unhappy occafion 
of the battle of Almenza, and one great cauſe of our misfor- 
tunes in Spain, and of the diſappointment of the duke of 
Savoy's expedition before Toulon, concerted with her ma- 
zeſty.” 

From this cenſure on the earl of Galway, the debate was 
carried to that, which was chiefly aimed at, to put a cenſure 
on the miniſtry here. So it was moved, that an addreſs 
ſhould be made to the queen, to free thoſe, who were under 
an oath of ſecrecy, from that tie, that a full account might 
be laid before the houſe of all their conſultations : the queen 
granted this readily, and came tothe houſe, which was un- 
derſtood to be on deſign to favour that, which was aimed at. 
Upon this the duke of Marlborough, the earls of Godolphin 
and Sunderland, and the lord Cowper ſhewed, that, conſider- 
ing the force {ent over to Spain under the lord Rivers, they 
thought an offenſive war was advifable; that the expence of 
that war was ſo great, and the proſpect was ſo promiſing, that 
they could not but think an offenfive war necetfarv ; and that 
to adviſe a defenfive one, would have made them liable to a 
juſt centure, as defigning to protract the war. The defign 
on Toulon was no way intermixed with the affairs of Spain; 
the carl of Peterborough fancied he was in that ſecret, and 
had indeed propoſed the bringing over ſome troops from 
Spain on that defign, and had offered a ſcheme to the duke 
ol Savoy, in which that was mentioned, and had ſent that 
over to England. But though the duke of Savoy ſuffered 
that lord to amuſe himſelf with his own project, which he 
had concerted for the attempt on Toulon, that duke had de- 
clared he would not undertake it, if it was not managed with 
the utmoſt ſecrecy, which was facredly kept, and commu- 
nicated only to thoſe, to whom it muſt be truſted for the 
execution of it. No troops from Spain were to be employed 
in that ſervice, nor did it miſcarry for want of men. Theſe 
lords further ſaid, they gave their opinions in council, ac- 
cording to the beſt of their judgment; their intentions were 
very fincere for the ſervice of the queen, and to bring the 
war to a ſpeedy concluſon. However it was voted, after a 
warm debate, That it appeared by the lord Sunderland's 
letter, that the carrying on the war offenfively in Spain was 
approved and directed by the miniſters, notwithſtanding the 
deſign of attempting Toulon, which the mmiſters, at that 
time, knew was concerted with the duke of Savoy; and 
therefore were juſlly to be blamed for contributing to all our 
misfortunes in Spain, and to the diſappointment of the ex- 
pedition again Toulon. That the earl of Peterborough, 
during the time he nad the honour of commanding the 
army in Spain, did perform many great and eminent fervices ; 
and, if the opinion he gave in the council of war at Valencia 


© The reader has likewiſe before ſeen great part of the lord Galway's 
two papers. 

4 The proteſt to the firſt reſolution was as follows: 

Diſſentient' 

Becauſe that, concerning the army of the allies in Spain, was to receive 
ſo great an addition of troops by the ſupply ſent under the earl Rivers, 
the general defire and expectation of the kingdom to have the war brought 
to a ſpeedy concluſion, and all other circumitances of the war, as it then 
ſtood, we are of opinion, that an offenfive war was then fitteſt for thoſe 
in her majeſty's ſervice to adviſe; and we do not find reaſon, by any thing 
ariſing on the examinations and debates to be of another opinion, the occa» 
fion of fighting the battle of Almanza depending, as we conceive, on 
cauſes ſubſe quent to that advice; the ill ſucceſs of it, as we apprehend, 
being juſtly attributed to other manifeſt- reaſons, and the real defign on 
Toulon, as finally adjuſted with the duke of Savoy, not requiring, as appears 
to us, the affiltance of any forces from Spain. 


Devonſhire, | J. Ely, 
Kent W, Lincoln, 
Lincoln, Jo. Landaff, 
Wharton, Harvey, 


had been followed, it might very probably have preveg 
the misfortunes that had happened ſince in Spain,” The 
lords of the bigh-church party having, by the h:1; of t, 
Scots, who all voicd on that ftde, carried theſe queſtions 
the earl of Wharton moved, that ſuch lords, as were agi 
them, might enter their proteſts, which was readily granteg« 

Here was a new and ftrange precedent of cenſuring a x, 
jution taken in council; and of defiring the queen to g;q, 
all that had paſſed in council to be laid before the holt. 
In all the hot debates in king Charles the firſt's re ga, fn 
which many refolutions taken in council were juſtly ecnſur. 
able, yet the paſſing any cenſure on them was never attempted 
by men, who were no way partial in favour of the precgp,. 
tive: But they underſtood well what our conſtitution was in 
that point: A reſolution in council is only the ſovereign, 
act, who, upon hearing his countetlors deliver their opinyy; 
forms his own refolution : A counſellor may indeed be ah 
to cenſure, for what he may ſay at that board; but the reh. 
Ivtion taken there has been hitherto treated with a fegt 
reſpect; but, by this precedent, it will be hereafter ſubjeck 
to a partiamentary enquiry, The queen was fo deſttous 4 
have a cenſure fixed on her former miniſtry, that the did ny 
enough conſider the wound given to the prerogative, by t| 
way in which it was done. 

After theſe proceedings it was moved by the duke of 
Buckiogbam, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to 
the earl of Peterborough, for his remarkable and eminent 
ſervices; which being ordered, the lord-keeper Hircovr, 
addreffed himfelt to the earl, in a ſpeech, wherein he 
obliquely reflected on the rewards that had been received by 
the duke of Marlborough : 

Such is your lordſhip's known generofity and truly noble 
temper, that I affure myſelf, the preſent I am now offering 
to your lordſhip is the more acceptable, as it comes pute 
and unmixed, and is unattended with any other reward, 
which your lordſhip might juſtly think would be an allay toit.“ 

The next morning the ear! ſet out for Vienna, and the 
lords, not content with what had been done, entered, on the 
laſt day of January, into an enquiry about the force we had 
in Spain at the time of the battle of Almanza, and it ws 
found not to exceed fourteen thouſand men, though the 
parliament had voted twenty-nine thouſand, This feemed 19 
be a crying thing, and tragical declarations were made upon 
it. But, in truth, that vote had paffed only in the January 
before the battle of Almanza, Which was fought on the 137 
of April following. Now it was not poffibte to levy and 
tranſport men in ſo ſhort a time. It wes made appear, that 
all the money, given by the parliament for that ſervice, wis 
applied to it, and that extraordinary diligence was uſed, both 
in forwarding the levies, and their tranſportation. They 
were ſent from Ireland, the paſſage from thence being ſafctt 
and moſt ſpeedy. All this and a great deal more to the 
ſame purpoſe was ſaid, but it fignified nothing“; for, 
though no examination had been made, but into that ſingle 
point of the numbers at Almanza, they came to a general 
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vote, That the late miniſtry had been negligent, in the ma— 


nagement of the war in Spain, to the great prejudice of the 
nation; and they then ordered all their proceedings aud 
votes to be put in an addreſs, and laid before the queen; 
And though they had made no inquiry into the expence of 
that war, nor into the application of the money, given by 
the parliament for it, yet in their addreſs they mentioned the 
great profuſion of money in that ſervice, This they thought 
would touch the nation very ſenſibly; and they hoped the 
thing would be eaſily believed on their word. Proteſts wer? 
made againſt every vote in the whole progreſs of this matter: 
Some of theſe carried ſuch refle&ions on the votes of the 
houſe, that they were expunged. 


Godolphin, Rich. Peterborough, 
Gilbert, Sarum, J. Bangor, 
Sommers, ; Marlborough, 
Jo. Litchfield and Coventry, Dorcheſter, 
8. Afaph, 3 Oxford, 
Dorſet, Herbert, 
Jon. Winton, Mohun, 
Sunderland, Cowper, 
Bolton, Afhburnham, 
Bedford, C. Norwich, 
Leiceſter, Bridgewatery 
Stamtord, Derby, 
Rockingham, Carliſle, 
Scarborough, Berkeley. 


Biſhop Burnet too juſtly obſerves here, When reſolutions are taken i 
before-hand, the debating concerning them is oniy a piece of form _ 
come at the queſtion with ſome decency : And there was ſo little of 15 
obſerved at this time, that the duke A Buckingham ſaid in plain wore 85 
that they had the majority, and would make uſe of it, as he had oblerde 
done by others, when they had it on their ſide, 
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Never (ſays a certain author) was any thing carried on in 
the houſe of fords ſo little to their honour as this was; ſome, 
who voted with the reſt, ſeerned aſhamed of it : They ſaid, 
ſomeyhat was to be done to juſtify the queen's Change of the 
anniſtry; and every thing elſewhere had been fo weil con— 
gucted, as to be above all cenfure : So, the misfortune of Al- 
manza being a viſtble thing, they reſolved to Jay the load 


une xceptionabſe - fo that the ſingle misfortune of the whole 
war was to be magnified ; ſome were more eaſily drawn to 
concur in theſe votes, becauſe, by the act of grace, all thoſe, 
who had been concerned in the adminiſtration, were covered 
from proſecution and puniſhment : ſo this was repreſented to 
ſme, as a compliment, that would be very acceptable to the 
queen, and by which no perſon could be hurt. They loaded 
hngly the earl of Galway, with the lols of the battle of At- 
manza, though it was reſolved on in 4 council of war, and 
de had behaved himſelf in it with all the bravery and con- 
duct that could be expected from a great general, and had 
made a good retreat, and ſecured Catalonia with uncxpreflible 
diligence. 

The earl of Galway was alſo cenſured for not inſiſting on 
the point of honour in the precedence to be given to the 
Engliſh troops, as foon as the Portugueſe army entered into 
Spain. The earl being indiſpoſed with the gout, the lords 
fent him a queſtion in writing: Why, whilſt he commanded 
the Britiſh troops in Spain, he gave the right to the Portu- 
gueſe? To this he anſwered, That, by the treaty with 
Portugal, the troops of that crown were to have the right in 
their own country, and that, in order to engage them to 
march to Madrid, he was obliged to allow them the ſame 
honour, for otherwiſe they would never have ſtirred out of 
Portugal*. It is certain, if he had made the leaſt ſlruggle about 
it, the Portugueſe, who were not eaſily prevail-d on to enter 
into Spain, would have gladly enough laid hold of any occa- 
fon, which ſuch a diſpute would have given them, and have 
turned back upon it: and {o, by his inſiſting on fuch a 
punctilio the whole defign would have been loft. We had 
lkewife, in our treaty with them, yielded expreſsly the point 
of the flag in thoſe ſeas, for which alone, on other occalions, 
we have engaged in wars; fo he had no reaſon to conteilt a 
kfer point. However, the lords thought fit to retolve, by 
majority of fixry-fix aga:nſt forty-four, That the earl of 
Gilway, in yielding the poſt of her mazeſty's troops ro the 
Portugueſe in Spain, acted contrary to the honour of the 
imperial crawn of Great-Britain*. This was the concluſion of 
the inquiries made by the houſe of lords, a repreſentation of 
which was, in an addreſs, preſented to the queen on the 10th 
of February, 

In the mean time, the commons were no lefs intent upon 
what ſe-med to be the principal buſineſs of this ſeſſion, to caſt 
an odtum on the late miniſtry. To this end, on the 3d of 
January Mr. Harley informed the houſe, that, in the exami- 
vations relating to the navy, foine very conſiderable abuſes 
vere diſcovered in the Victuailing ; and that a member of 
the houſe was named therein. The commons, after theſe ex- 
minations were laid before them, voted, on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, * Thar there had been many notorious embezzle— 
nents and ſcandalous abuſes in the management of her 
majeſty's brewhouſe, and in contracts for furniſhing beer, 
io the defrauding of the public, and injury of the ſeamen, 
That Thomas Ridge (member of the houſe) having con— 
tricted to furniſh five thouſand five hundred and thirteen tun 
o beer upon his own account, and two thouſand feven hun- 
Wed and four tun of beer, in partnerſhip with Mr. Dixon, 
nd having received bills for the whole, although he had de- 
ered our but three thouſand two hundred and thirteen tun 
en the firſt, and one thouſand two hundred and fixty-nine 
'uns On the latter contract, be expelled the houſe : and that 
n addrefs be preſented to her majeſty, to cauſe Mr. Ridge to 
de proſecuted for the ſame.” However, this gentleman was 
dot proſecuted, but continued to ſerve the navy as before; 
vr, upon examination it appeared, that in fact the public 
lulfered no wrong. The calc ſtood thus: the ſervice of the 
beet bad of late tain for the moſt part in the Mediterranean, 
"are the difference of climate rendered the beer ſent from 

*nce uſeleſs; and the ſeamen, being not able to drink it 
dere, required wine and water, which is ordinarily uted on 
Nd the flects in thoſe parts, But as the Victuall;ng-ofice 
mM, in their accounts, charge beer only, it was allowed to 
we ſeamen by the office to take money of the brewer, where- 


ade ſcheme of the lottery was drawn by Mr. John Blount, ſerivener 
4 ondon, who was employed by the lords of the treaſury; which, be- 
proved, was inferted in the lottery-bill. When it was advertiſed 

ith of March, that the payments would begin to be taken in 


there, The management of the public treaſure was exact and 
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with to buy wine in the ſtreights. Thus, though the beer 
was not delivered, and the feamen drank wine, yet the nation 
paid for no more than the allowance of beer. Many other 
brewers were complained of on the ſame account, but it was 
plain this was only a thew of zeal, and a ſeeming diſcovery 
of fraudulent practices, when in reality there was no fuch 
thing, or at leaſt the abuſe was ſuch, that is was ſuffered to 
go on as avowedly as ever, 

The money did not come into the trexſury fo readily 2s 
formerly, neither upon the act of four thiil'ngs in the pound, 
nor on the duty laid on malt: ſo to raiſe 4 quick ſupply, 
there were two balls pefled, for raifing three millions and a 
half by two lottetics, the firſt of one million five hundred 
thouland pounds; and the ſecon4 of two millions, to be paid 
back in thirty-two years; and for a furd, to anſwer this, 
duties were laid on hops, candles, leather, cards, and dice, 
and on the poltige on letters. In one branch of this, the 
houſe of commons ſeemed to break in upon a rule, that had 
hitherto patied for a ſacred one. When the duty upon leather 
was firſt propoſed, it was rejected by a majority, and fo, by 
their vſusl orders, it was not to be offered again during that 
ſeſſion : bur, after a little pract: ee upon ſome memb Ts, the 


- . . 1 * N 
ſame duty was propoſed, with this Variation, tha 


hat ſkins and 
tanned hides thou'd be o charged; this was leather in ano— 
ther name. The lotteries were ſoon filled vp; fo, by this 
means, money came into the treaſury ; and indeecd this me— 
thod has never vet tailed of raifing a ſpeedy ſupyly fo There 
was no more atked, thouvn; in the beginping of the ſeſſion, 
the houſe had voted a million more than theſe bills amounted 
to; which made tome conclude, there was a ſecret negotia- 
tion and proſpect of peace, | 
The commons, finding the encouragement eiven to the 
Palatines was diſplcifing to the people, reſolved to inquire 
into that matter. In order to this, a petition was procured 
from the inhabitants of St, Olave and other pariſhes, “Com- 
piaining of the great number of Palatines inhabiting in one 
houle, whereby it was feared ſome contagious diſtemper 
might happen, and having not wherewithal ro {ubſiil them- 
ſelves, we e likely to become chargeabie to the pariſh.” 
This petition was immediate ly referred to the conſideration of 
a committee, appointed for that purpoſe, with inſtructions to 
inquire, ** Upon what invitation or encouragement the Pala— 
tines came over, and what monies were expended in bringing 
them into Great-Britain, and for maintaining them here, and 
by whom paid.“ As the deſign was now formed to lo2d the 
late adminiſtration all that was poſhble, it was pretended, 
that, in the whole sflair of the Palitines, there was a deſign 
againit the church, and, to increale the numbers and fir-ngth 
ot the Diſſenters. The queen was addrefid for the papers 
relating to the bringing over and ſubfiſting the Pal gines; 
and at latt the hovule agreed to the foilowing refolutions of 
their committee,“ That the inviting and bringing over 1n'0 
this kingdom the poor Palatines, of all religions, at the 
public expence; was an extravagant and unreaſonable charge 
to the kingdom, and a ſcandalous milapplicatiin of the 
publ:c money, tending to the increaſe and oppreſſion of the 
poor of this kingdom, and of dangerous conſequence to the 
con{titution in church and ſtate. 2. That whoever adviſed 
the bringing over the poor Palatincs into this kingdom, was 
an enemy to the queen and kingdom.” And becaule a letter 
written by the earl of Sunderiand, in the queen's name, to 
the council of trade, was laid before them, by which they 
were ordered.to conſider of rhe beſt methods of diſpoſing of 
the Palatines; it was moved to lay the load of that matter on 
him in ſome ſevere votes. But this was put off for that time, 
and afterwards, by ſcveral adjuurnaents delayed, till at laſt 
it was let fall. | | 
While the heat, raiſed by this inquiry, was kept up, the 
commons paſſed a bill to repeal the act for a general natura- 
liz ition of all Proteſtants, which had paſſed two years be- 
fore; pretending that it gave the encouragement to the Pala- 
tines to come over, though none of thein had made ule of 
that act, in order to their naturalization. This was tcnt up 
to the lords; and the lord Guernſey, and ſome others, enter- 
tained them with tragical declamations on the ſubject; yer, 
upon the firſt reading of the bill, it was rejected, t9 the 
great joy of all the foreign Proteſtants. It is remarkable, if 
the bill was deſigned to prevent the French refugees from 
enjoying the benefit of the naturalzation, it had in ſome 
meaſure a contrary effect: For whereas, fince the paſſing of 
the act for a general naturalization, ſcarce fifteen hundred of 


at Mercers-hall on the thirteenth, it was found, that about two hun- 
dred and fixty-fix thoufand pounds had been fubicribed at the Bank 
of England, above the firſt payment of the whole ſum of one million 
and a balf, 
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virtue of a warrant from Mr, ſecretary St. John. 
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them took the advantage of it; above two thouſand were na- 
turalized aftet the motion for repealing it was made, till 
it was rejected by the lords. A bill, that was formerly often 
attempted, for diſabling members of the houſe of commons 
to hold places, had alſo the ſame fate. 

However, another bill for qualifying members, by having 
fix hundred pounds a year for a knight of the ſhire, and three 
hundred pounds a year for a burgeſs, ſucceeded better: The 
deſign of this was to exclude courtiers, military men, and 
merchants, from fitting in the houſe of cemmons, in hopes, 
that, this being ſettled, the land-intereſt would be the prevai}- 
ing conſideration in all their conſultations. They did not 
extend theſe qualifications to Scotland ; it being preterided, 
that, eſtates there being generally ſmall, it would not be eaſy 
to find men ſo qualified capable to ſerve, This was thought 
to ſtrike at an eſſential part of our conſtitution, touching the 
freedom of elections: And it had been, as often as it was at- 
tempted, oppoſed by the miniſtry, though it had a fair ap- 
pearance of ſecuring liberty, when all was lodged with men 
of eſtates ; Yet our gentry were become ſo ignorant, and fo 
corrupt, that many apprebended the ill effects of this; and 
that the intereſt of trade, which indeed ſupports that of the 
land, would neither be underſtood nor regarded, But the 
new miniſters reſolved to be popular with thoſe who pro- 
moted it; ſo it paſſed, and was much magnthed, as a main 
part of our ſecurity for the future. 

Another bill paſſed, not much to the honour of thoſe ho 
promoted it, for the importation of French wine. The 1n- 
tereſt of the nation lay againſt this ſo viſibly, that nothing 
but the luxury of thoſe, who loved that liquor, could have 
carried ſuch a motion through the two houſes. Bur, though 
the bill paſſed, it was like to have no effect; for it was pro- 
vided, that the wine ſhould be imported in natural veſſels; 
and the king of France had forbid it to be exported in any 
veſſels but his own. It ſeems he reckoned, that our defire 
of drinking bis wine would carry us to take it on ſuch terms 
as he ſhould preſcribe. 

In the houſe of commons there appeared a new combi- 
nation of Tories of the higheſt form, who thought the court 
was yet in ſome management with the Whigs, and did not 
come upto their height, which they imputed to Mr. Harley; 
upon which account they began to form themſelves in oppo- 
ſition to him, and expreſſed their jealouſy of bim on ſeveral 
occaſions, ſometimes publicly. But an odd accident, that 
had almolt been fatal, proved happy to him. The marquis 
de Guiſcard, of whom a large account has been given, enjoyed 
his pay as colonel, till ſome time after the battle of Almanza ; 
when that ceaſed, he ſolicited to have a ſettled penſion in the 
time of the late miniſtry ; but his intimacy with ſome perſons, 
who had been removed from their employments, particularly 
Mr. St. John, with whom he entered into a ſtrict confidence 
and community of pleaſures, did not at all promote his affair, 
When Mr. St. John, by the great change at court, was advan- 
ced to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, the marquis expected to 
have found a great ſupport in him. But as all friendſhips, 
that are not grounded on virtue, are ever ſhort-lived, the ſe- 
cretary, who had ſome time before quarrelled with the mar- 
quis about a miſtrets, or rather a child, which neither of them 
would own, was hardly prevailed with to ſpeak in his favour. 
However, upon his faint recommendation, the queen ordered 
him a penſion of five hundred pounds a year; but Mr. Har- 
ley, who never liked Guiſcard, not only reduced his pention 
to tour hundred pounds, but declined to have it put upon a 
fixed eſtabliſhraznt. The marquis endeavoured ſeveral times 
to apply to the queen for redreſs ; but being denied accels, 
and highly diſguſted with the uſage he received from thoſe 
very perſons, whom he had looked upon as his intimate friends, 
he tried to make his peace with the court of France, and, in 
order to that, wrote to monſieur Moreau, a banker in Paris. 
His letter being directed to a perſon in Portugal, under the 
cover of the earl of Portmore, his lordſhip, ſuſpecting ſome- 
thing, opened one of the packets, and, finding in it a dan- 
gerous correſpondence, ſent it back to his lady, the counteſs 
of Dorcheſter, who delivered it to Mr. Harley ; and by her 
means another packet, which Guiſcard would have tranſmitted 
to Portugal, was intercepted. It was pretended by ſome, 
that thoſe letters contained only looſe reflections on the weak- 
neſs add mean capacity of the preſent miniſtry ; but, whatever 
was the purport of them, the marquis was, on the 8th of 
March, apprehended in St. James's Park for high-treaſon, by 
He was 
ſo ſurprized and diſordered, that he defired the meſſenger, 
who diſarmed him, to kill him: And, being brought to the 
cockpit in the height of deſpair, he took the relolution to 
make his ruin fatal to thoſe who occaſioned it; and, ſeeing 
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in the room where he was confined a penknife, which hy 
among pens in a ſtandiſh, he took it up vnperceived by the 
3 who watched him. A committee of coyncy 
being ſummoned on this extraordinary occaſion, and the lord. 
keeper Harcourt, the earl of Rocheſter, the dukes of Buck. 
ingham, Newcaſtle, and Ormond, earl Pawl:t, Mr. Hasler 
and the three ſecretaries of ſtate, the duke of Queecnſb 
the lord Dartmouth, and Mr. S:. John, being met, the mat. 
quis was brought before them to be examined, r. St. John 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions about his correſpond ng with 
France, to which he returned evalive anſwers, with aq afſy. 
red countetiance. But when Mr. St. John aſked him, Wh. 
ther he knew Mr. Moreau, banker at Paris ? producing 
the ſame time, the intercepted letters, the marquis appeated 
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very much ſurprzed. Finding himſelf difcovered, and de. 2 
ſpairing of a pardon, he reſolved to put his black defign in "4 { 
execution. It was the general opinion, that his deſiga Was . 1 
to make his fiſt attempt upon Mr. St. John; wh.ch appear C & 
the more probable, becauſe, as ſoon as he thought himſelt in Tr ſte 
a manner convicted of the crime for which he was appre- FI. t 
hended, he deftred to ſpeak with him in private; but Mr. Leſte! 
S-cretary told him, That was impracticable and unuſual ; * on 
That he was before the committee of the council, as 2 cn. 7 * 
minal; and if he had any thing to offer, it muſt be ſaid to 1 of 
them all. The marquis perſiſting in his defire to ſpeak only ry Ei 
to Mr. St. John, they went to ring the bell, to call in the 1 
meſſengers to carry him away; which he obſerving, ſaid, ni 
* That's hard; not one word' :. Being diſappointed in tem! 
his deſign againſt Mr. St. John, who fat out of his reach, he eie 
ſtepped towards the table, as if he intended to ſiy ſomething NNE 
to Mr. Harley; and, ſtooping down, ſaid, “ Then have at c 4 
thee” h; and ſtabbed him about the middle of the breaſt; lud re 
but the penknife, lighting on the bone, broke about half nd ha 
an inch from the handle; which Guiſcari not perceiving, . 
redoubled the blow, and with a great force ſtruck Mr, Haley . Ns 
not far from the firſt wound, When Mr. St. John ſaw Mr. N 
Harley fall, he cried out.“ The villain has killed Mr, eds 
Harley ;” and drawing his ſword immediately, as did a0 nd 4 
the duke of Newcaſtle, and ſome others, they gave Guilcard 138 
ſeveral wounds: But when they ſaw Mr. Harley get up, and a" 
heard earl Pawlet cry out, not to Kill} Guiſcard, they gave rs 
over making paſſes at bim. Some of the privy-counſe!lors 3 
ſecured themſelves with chairs againſt the rage of the afl ſſin, EW 
who ſeemed to threaten them all. Others ren out of the * 
room to call for help; and the meſfengers and door-keepers The 
having ruſhed in, and offering to lay hold on Guilcard, be Willia 
ſtruggled for a while, and overtarew ſome of his affailants; theſe 
but, at laſt, Wilcox, one of the queen's metlengers, a very the IT 
ſtrong man, grappled with him, and gave him ſevera! brailes, 3 
particularly one in the back, which was afterwards judged to 1 
have occalioned his death. | J 
Mr. Harley's wound was preſently ſearched, and appeared t 11 
to be a very ſlight one, yet he was long in the ſurgron's chancer) 
hands. Some imputed this to an ill habit of body; others Ipeech, 
thought it was an artifice, to make it ſeem more dangerous than * 
indeed it was. Guiſcard's wounds were deeper, and not eaſily lr 
managed; for at firſt he was ſullen, and ſeemed reſolved to 3 
die; yet after a day he ſubmitted hinifelf to the ſurgeons; 4 
but did not complain of a wound in his back till it gangrened; 4 Th 
and of that he died. It was not known what par: 1culars Placed 0 
were in his letters, nor was it known what he confeſſed. * fi 
T his accident was of great uſe to Mr. Harley; for the att) * re 
formed againſt him were aſhamedto puſh a man, who was thus ef that þ 
aſſaſſinated by one, that was ſtudying to recommend himſclf erties in 
the court of France, and who was believed to have formed * 
defign againſt the queen's perſon '; whoſe health was at tt : 
time much ſhaken, ſhe having had three fits of an age, Pia 
and the laſt a ſevere one; but the progreſs of the diſcale Nas 
{topped by the bark. The e 
The day after Mr. Harley received his wound both hout:s — 
of Parliament agreed upon an addieſs to the queen, Where 2 ws 
they expreſſed their great concern for the molt barvaro * 
and villainous attempt made upon the perſon of Mr. Harley: 
adding, That they had reaſon to believe, that his fideuty 1 
to her majeſty, and zeal for her ſervice, had drawn up® Dit. 
him the hatred of all the abettors of Popery and faction; 3% By ac 
beſought her majeſty to take all poſiible care of her lac By ac 
perſon; and, for that purpoſe, to give directions for caubng the 
Papiſts to be removed from the cities of London and we! 73 
minſter.” The queen took this advice very kindly, promilcl 
to give the proper directions, according to the defire of be Wa 
| Rs | cha 
s Voila qui eſt dur, pas un mot. i" Jen veux donc à tel. Cork __ 
i For he had tried, by all the waysM could contrive, to be admitted to pr J acc 
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with her in private, which he had attempted that very morning. 
II. 566. N 5 : 0 : 


ron of 


youſes, and recommended to them to make a law, to puniſh 
k «ith death ſuch villainous attempts on the lives of magiſtrates 
| in the lawful execution of their office, though the miſchiefs 
debgned ſhould not take effect. Upon which an act was 


1 \fled this ſeſhon, * to make an attempt on the life of a privy- 
, counſellor to be felony without benefit of the clergy.” On the 
„ ather hand, a proclamation was publiſhed, © ftrictly to put in 
fa execution the laws againſt Papiſts.“ And when Mr. Harley 
a ame firſt to the houſe of commons after his recovery, he was 
th yy their order congratulated upon it by Mr. Bromley, their 
% Geaker, in a ſet flattering ſpeech, wherein he prayed, That 
e. ide ſame Providence, that had wonderfully preſerved him from 
a ome unparalleled attempts, and had raiſed him up to be an in- 
d rument of great good at a very critical juncture, when it was 
le. much wanted, might continue ſtill to preſerve ſo invaluable a 
in ie, for the perfecting of what was fo happily begun ; that 
25 they might owe to his counſels, and to his conduct, the main- 
rs znance and firm eſtabliſhment of our conſtitution in church 
in and ſtate. 
re In the beginning of May, died ſuddenly the earl of Ro- 
lr. cheſter, the queen's uncle, and Mr. Harley, being rid of 
al: the only competitor in her favour, ſoon became prime-miniſter, 
Te Upon his recovery ſhe created him baron of Wigmore, and 
to carl of Oxford and Mortimer, two of the moſt noble titles in 
nly the Engliſh heraldry. The Veres had heen earls of Oxford 
the many ages, and the title of Mortimer had been in the royal 
id, family. Preambles to patents of honour uſually carry in 
in them a ſhort account of the dignity of the family, and of the 
be ſervices of the perſon advanced: but his preamble was very 
ung mpous , and ſet him out in the moſt extravagant charac- 
e at ters that flatterers could invent; in particular it ſaid, that he 
alt; had redeemed the nation from robbery, had reſtored credit, 
halt and had rendered the public great ſervice in a courſe of many 
ing, years : all this was ſet out in too fulſome rhetoric, and, being 
[ley prepared by his own direction, pleaſed him ſo much, that, 
N. whereas all other patents had been only read in the houſe of 
Mr, Jords, this was printed. He was alſo made lord-treaſurer K, 
2100 and he had the chief, if not the ſole direction of every thing. 
card It ſoon appeared that his ſtrength lay principally in managing 
and parties, and in engaging weak people, by rewards and pro- 
gave miſzs, to depend upon him; but that he neither thoroughly 
lets underſtood the buſineſs of the treaſury, nor the conduct of 
ſha, foreign affairs. But he truſted to his intereſt in the queen, 
che and her favourite Mrs. Maſham. 
Pers The Tories ſtill continued to purſue the memory of king 
, 10 William; they complained of the grants made by him, though 
nis; theſe were far ſhort of thoſe that had been made by king Charles 
. the IId; but that they might diſtinguiſh between thoſe, 
nles. whom they inrended to favour, and others, againſt whom 
:C to tey were ſer, they brought in a bill, impowering ſome per- 
ny * When, on the 1ſt of June, he came to take the oaths in the court of 
ON 


chancery, the lord-keeper Harcourt addrefſed hiniſelf to him in the following 
{hers Ipeech, which ſurpaſſed even Mr. Bromley's: 
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ſons to examine all the grants made by him, and to report 
both the value of them, and the conſiderations upon which 
they were made: This was the method, that ſucceeded with 
them before, with relation to Ireland; ſo the bringing in this 
bill was looked on, as a ſure ſtep, for carrying the reſumption 
of all the grants, that they had a mind to make void. 
When the bill was ſent up to the lords, the defign ap- 
peared to be an unjuſt malice, both againſt the memory 
of king William, and againſt thoſe who had beſt ſerved 
him; and therefore, upon the firſt reading, the bill was 
rejected l. 

The commons turned their malice next againſt the earl of 
Godolphin. A committee, (of which Mr. Edward Harley 
auditor of the impreſt was chairman) having been appointed 
to enquire how far the ſeveral impreſt accomptants had paſſed 
their reſpective accounts; the commons found by their 
report, that the ſupplics given by parliament were not all re- 
turned, and the accounts of many millions were not yet paſſed 
in the Exchequer ; therefore they paſſed a vote, That of 
the monies granted by parliament, and iſſued for the public 
ſervice to Chriſtmas 1710, there remains unaccounted for, 
the ſum of above thir:y-five millions, for great part of which 
no account has ſo much as been laid before the auditors, and 
the reſt not proſecuted by the accomptants and finiſhed?, 

This was a vaſt ſum; but, to make it up, ſome accounts 
in king Charles's time were thrown into the heap ; the lord 
Ranelagh's accounts of the former reign were the greateſt 
part; and it appeared, that in no time accounts were fo regu- 
larly brought up, as in the queen's reign. Mr. Bridges's 
accounts, of fourteen or ſifteen millions, were the great item, 
of which, not above half a million was paſſed ; but there 
were accounts of above eleven millions brought in, though 
not paſſed in form, through the great caution and exactneſs 
of the duke of Newcaſtle, at whole office they were to pals ; 
and he was very flow, and would allow nothing, without 
hearing counſel on every article. The truth is, the methods 
of paſting accounts were fo ſure, that they were very flow; 
and it was not poſlible, for the proper officers, to find time 
and leiſure to pals the accounts that were already in their 
hands. Upon this, though the carl of Godolphin had ma- 
naged the treaſury with an uncorruptedneſs, fidelity, and 
diligence, that were ſo unexceptionable, that it was not 
poſhble to fix any cenſure on his adminiſtration; yet, be- 
cauſe many accounts ſtood out, the commons palled ſeveral 
angry votes on that ſubject: But, however, ſince nothing 
had appeared 1n all the examination made by the committee, 
that reflected on him, or on any of the Whigs, they would 
not publiſh the report, though it was ordered to be printed ; 
for by that it would have appeared, who had ſerved well, and 
who had ſerved ill ”, 


and the encouragement of thoſe, who excel in them, is one diſtinguiſhing 
hart of your character. 
„My lord, The high ſtation of lord-treaſurer of Great-Britain, to Which 


her majeſty has called you, is the juſt reward of your eminent ſervices. 
| 6« E . * . * . * 
than « * lord of 22 LG wt th 1 You have been the great inſtrument of refioring the public credit, and re- 
eaſily proof of 1 h 0 TY 5 e 8 1 e lick pac Sag, lieving this nation from the heavy preſſure and ignominy ot an immenſe del.r, 
ed t0 luited t ka geg — 11 as lately conterred on you, Which are Exactly under which it languiſhed : and you are now intruſted with the power of ſe- 
ons; 0 your deſerts and qualifications, curing us from a relapſe into the fame ill ſtate, out of which you have reſcued 
Eb | 1 5 My lord, g us. This great office, my lord, is every way worthy of you ; particularly 
gies The title, which you now bear, could not have been fo juſtly on the account of thoſe many difliculties, with which the faithful diſcharge 
TLLATS Paced on any other of her majeſty's ſubjects. Some of that ancient blood of it muſt be unavoidably attended, and which require a genius like yours 
| dich fills your veins, is derived from the Veres; and you have ſhewed your- to maſter to them. The only difheulty, which even you, my lord, may 
arty Ela ready to ſacrifice it for the ſafety of your prince, and the good of your find inſuperable, is how to deſerve better of the crown and kingdom after 
—_ wuntry, and as fearleſs of danger on the molt trying occaſions, as ever any this advancement, than you did before it.“ ; 
Ms Tuns brave and loyal houſe were. Nor is that title leſs ſuited to you, as it The commillioners to examine the grants appointed by the commons, 
(cif 0 wes in it a relation to one of the chief ſeats of learning ; for even your ene- were, Mr, Hind-Cotton, Sir Simeon Stuart, Mr, Eversficld, Mr, Balteel, 
med 4 lues, my lord (if any ſuch there till are) muſt own, that the love of letters, Mr, Hewetſon, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr, Wrightton,—Pr, H. C. Vol. IV. 
al this . » ” . 
ague, 1 Mr. Maynwaring, the other auditor of the impreſt, has given the true ſtate of theſe thirty-five millions, the chief articles of which are as 
3 ow ; 
e Was 
EP 2 6. d. 
The earl of Ranelagh's charge is —— —— 21,015,618 19 4 
houlcs Diſcharge, ET 
herein By accounts actually paſt, 14,593,668 4 2 . 
_ accounts r ing 21501. 10 10 
barous nn rendered or lying before 6,420,182 6 8 10131947 3 
arley 5 x | Remains to be accounted for m———— 1,771 8 6 
deluty 
. . n 
upon — hon. James Brydges, eſq; his charge is — 15,374,689 1 11 
| arge 
- and n 
Fo 1 By accounts actually 1 — 956,799 6 5 
* 7 accounts rendered or lying before g AE © 9,054,281 15 00 
aubng the auditors, 1997149 7 
Welt- accounts delivered ſince Chriſtmas, 17 10, .. 3,227,078 2 © : 
wiſed Remains to be accounted for 233092,0629 4 5 
both : 
b Lord Falkland's charge 1s — 349944723. 7 11 
uc rge, 
accounts act 11 
| ually paſt, — 1,122,133 5 2,587, 50 11 2 
(P28 . ; . » , 5 
ol pers 7 accounts lying before the auditors, 1,465,308 5 3 
urn 


Number 53. 


Remains to be accounted for $07,221 16 8 
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6:2 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


In the beginning of April, the dauphin of France and the 
emperor Joſeph both died of the N When notice 
came of the emperor's death, the queen ſent, on the 2oth of 
April, a meſſage to both houſes, importing, That ſhe had 
come to a reſolution to ſupport the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria, and to uſe her utmoſt endeavours to get the king of 
Spain made emperor : that the ſtates-genera! had concurred 
with her majeſty ; and that ſhe had taken the moſt proper mea- 
ſures to engage all thoſe, who had a ſhare in this election, and 
were in the intereſt of the common cauſe, to join with her in 
bringing this great work to a good iſſue: and ſhe had an intire 
confidence in the affection and duty of her parliament, that, with 
their aſſiſtance, ſhe ſhould be enabled to make a happy con- 
cluſion of the war in a ſafe and honourable peace. This 
produced a joint addreſs from both houſes in almoſt the ſame 
language as the meſſage, both which are the more remark- 
able, as the meſſage gave ſome intimation of the project, 
which the new miniſtry formed upon the death of the emperor, 
and which they afterwards publicly avowed, to make a peace 
by yielding Spain and the Weſt Indies to king Philip; not 
only becauſe the regaining of them for king Charles was 
attended with inſuperable difficulties, but alſo becauſe, 
in their opinion, the ſame, if practicable, would deſtroy the 
balance of Europe, the ſettling of which -was the chief aim 
of the Grand Alliance. And, both houſes of parliament hav- 
ing, in that addreſs, ſhewn a diſpoſition to approve any mea- 
ſures which her majeſty ſhould think proper to procure a peace, 
the miniſtry thought themſelves armed with ſufficient autho- 
rity to purſue their ſcheme. 

The laſt thing ſettled by the parliament, was the creating 
a new fund for a trade with Spain. The commons, on the 
2oth of January, had appointed a committee to examine the 
debts of the navy ; and, about two months after, they re- 
ported, that theſe debt, amounted to above five millions. 
This great debt upon the navy was occaſioned partly by the 
deficiency of the funds appointed for the ſervice at ſea, but 
chiefly by the neceſſity of applying ſuch ſupplies as were 
given, without appropriating clauſes, to the ſervice abroad, 
where it was impoſſible to carry it on by credit, without ready 
money; ſoit was judged neceſſary to let the debt of the navy 
run on upon credit; by which means it had riſen up to fo 
many millions, and the diſcount on navy-bills was very high *. 


Sir Thomas Littleton's charge is — — 18,392,750 2 5 
Diſcharge, Ws ty f 
By accounts actually paſt, or ready tor . 1 
declaration, : 745599392 5 3 
By accounts lying before the auditors, 16325065 4 4 


under the examination of the navy- 5 
board, and by money paid over 1 10,779,179 19 © | 
R. Walpole, eſq; J 


In the ſame manner he ſtates the accounts of Atkinſon, Nutting, Maſon, 
Povey, Micklethwayte, and Savery ; by which it appears, that, of the thirty- 
five millions, above thirty millions were accounted tor, though not all paſſed, 
and that the total to be accounted for amounted only to 4,330, 1351. which, 
as Mr, Maynwaring obſerves, was much ſhort of a year's ſupply. He ſays 
farther on this ſubject, No accomptant is obliged, by the courſe of the 
Exchequer, to render his account under fifteen months, nor ſome under 
eighteen; yet this vote takes in all accounts to the firſt meeting of the com- 
mittee ; but there is no mention made from what period of time they did 
commence. To have been particular, in every reſpect, was too much for 
the compals of a vote ; fo that there are accounts from king Charles, king 
James, and king William's reigns, in the principal branches of the expence in 
all the revenue brought in, to make up and ſwell the general account; and 
this is, by many thouſands of people, without doors, imputed to the late mi- 
niſters.“ He then expoſes the partiality of the houſe of commons, of which 
he was himſelf a member, in ordering ſo unjuſt a vote to be printed: Adding, 
* And now if I may be allowed to ſuppoſe what I think I have fully pro- 
ved, that many irregulanties, and unavoidable delays, attend the paſſing 
of ſome accounts, which no care or induſtry can prevent. If it happen, that 
the nature of the ſervices, and the method of payment in ſome offices, being in- 
conſiſtent with the courſe of the Exchequer, require privy-ſeals, and are the 
work of longer time than is limited for paſſing accounts; if it appears, that 
theſe irregularities, incident to accounts, are yet neceſſary for the acchmmo- 
dation of the ſervice, and not to be avoided without infinite prejudice to the 
management ; and if it appears, that the ſecurity of the public does not 
entirely depend upon the actual paſſing of accounts, „ they have been 
daily rendered, all which he fully makes out, I hope people will begin to be 
ſatisfied, that the nation has not been cheated of thirty-five millions. 

A full account of this matter was ſoon after publiſhed in * A letter about 
the debts of the Navy*, by which it appeared, that the public money had 
been managed with the utmoſt fidelity; and it was made evident, that, 
hen there was not money enough to anſwer all the expence of the war, it 
was neceflary to apply it to that which prefled : ſo this debt was contracted 
by an inevitable neceſſity, and all reaſonable perſons were fully ſatisfied with 
this account of it, The author of the Letter thus ſhews the reaſonableneſs 
of including the Extra-Services in the accounts of the Navy (beſides which 
he makes the charge upon the late miniſters to amount only to a little above 
five thouſand pounds) * I muſt (fays he) make one obſervation more to you : 
That as the debts of the navy have annually increaſed, an annual account of 
it has been laid before the houſe of commons, who were conſtantly informed 
how far the proviſion, made for the preceding year, had fallen ſhort of an- 
ſwering the expence ; but being ſenſible, that the more prefling ſupplies 
were as much as could be well raiſed within the year, they till thought it 


"blamed upon this ſubject, that, after a full confideration, and lang debate 


All this debt, with many others, were thrown into one Rock 
amounting in the whole to 9, 471, 32 fl. and a fund . 
formed for pay ing an intereſt or annuity of 6 per cent. til 0 
principal ſhould be paid, which intereſt amounted to 1 
annual ſum of 568, 279 l. 10s. For the raiſing of this fu, 
all the duties upon wines, vinegar, and tobacco, India g 
wrought filks, whale-fins, &c. were, after the year 1716 
continued for ever, and till then the parliament was to mal: 
an annual proviſion for the intereſt. With this fund was by 
granted the monopoly of a ſuppoſed trade to the South 4. 
or coaſt of Peru in America ; the ſeveral proprietors of hy 
navy-bills, debentures, and other public ſecurities, being 9 
be incorporated for that purpoſe. This grant may juſt, 
called chimerical, fince the projector knew he was enteri 
upon a negotiation of peace, which, by the ceſlion of Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies, would for ever exclude the Engliſh from 
the privileges of trading to Peru and Mexico. According! 
inſtead of ſueh trade, king Philip, upon the concluſion of the 
peace, gave the precarious licence to ſend a ſhip or To 
thither yearly, limiting them both as to tonnage and value gf 
cargo. This ſcheme produced what is called the South. Sci 
Company ?, 

The flatterers of the new miniſters made great uſe of thi, 
to magnify them, and to aſperſe the old miniſtry, hut the 
carl of Godolphin's unblemiſhed integrity was ſuch, that 90 
imputation of any ſort could be faſtened on him; and there. 
fore, to keep up a clamour, they reflected on the expence he 
had run the nation into, upon the early ſucceſſes in 1706, 
which were very juſtly acknowledged, and cleared in the 
ſucceeding ſeſſion, as hath been related. But that affair was 
now revived, and it was ſaid to be an invaſion of the great 
right of the commons in giving ſupplies, to enter on defigns, 
and to engage the nation in expences not provided for by 
parliament. This was aggravated with many tragical ex- 
preſſions as a ſubverſion ot the conſtitution ; and at the end 
of the ſeſſions an inflaming repreſentation about this and the 
thirty-five millions, of which the accounts were not yer 
paſted, was preſented by the commons to the queen, whereh 
they tell ber, That they had not only raiſed the neceſſary 
ſupplies, but diſcharged the heavy debts ſo long and ſo juſtly 
complained of, and traced the cauſes thereof; That in ſeve- 
ral years the ſervice had been enlarged beyond the bounds 


ſun, 


Remains to be accounted for — 63,1899 17 2 


more adviſeable to leave the extraordinary charges as a growing debt, thi 
to increaſe the public burden upon the people, by enlarging the ufd 
proviſions for the navy, And in the parliament before the laſt a full accours 
of the navy-debt being called for, the late miniſters were ſo far from being 


about the cauſes and methods of contracting that debt, the houſe came tv 4 
reſolution in their favour, and went as far in approving their conduct and 
management, as any ſubſequent parliament has gone in cenfuring them: 
And, when the juſtice of two different parliaments comes to be the queltion, 
I muſt not take upon me to determine between them, but will only make tlus 
ſhort remark : That, from ſuch time, at leaſt, as the ſenſe of the houle v 
known upon this occaſion, the late miniſtry cannot be thought blameable tot 
proceeding in their uſual method, when they were ſupparted by authority 
and approbation of parliament”, 

he particulars of the debts and deficiencies, that were thus incorpo- 
rated, were as follow: 


1 
The debt of the nav — — — 130,530 5 3 
The debt of the ++ SOM —ͤ — of 2071 15 $ 
For tranſport-ſervice — — 424,791 5 “ 
An army and tranſport - debenture, to Sept. 29, 1310 - 1,018,056 17 9 
Deficient rallies and orders on ꝙ Will. 3, c. 13, and — 
another act, 1 Ann, for laying duties on coals TRAY 
Debts between Sept. 29, 17.10, and Dec, 25, 1710, in 889 58 
the offices of the navy, victualling, and tranſport 379/959 
On ſubſidies to the E. of Hanover and D. of Zell — 5 
The intereſt of the ſaid debts as carry intereſt, from 85,000 0 | 


Dec. 25, 1710, to Dec. 25, 1711 —_ —ͤ— 
For money lent purſuant to an act, 8 Ann, c. 13, to 
raiſe money for the year 1710 — 


1,296,552 9"! 


For intereſt due on the ſame, March 25, 1711 — 744875 19 * 
All theſe amount to — — 8, 585,000 0 ® 
The intereſt of this ſum from March 25, 1711, to 0 0 
' 386,325 
Dec. 25, 59 fix per cent. 

To be raiſed for the ſervice of the year 1711 00,000 9 ®? 
| DE. ts I” 

The whole ſtock — — 95471325 9 ? 
— —— 


For payment of the intereſt of this ſto at fix cent. the continuation 0 
the general mortgage, from 1716, was granted to raiſe the annual Jum 


five hundred and lixty-cight thouſand, two hundred and ſeventy- dine pon 
ten ſhillings, 


preſcribed by parliament: That the ſurpluſage of ſome 
funds had not been _—_ to anſwer the deficiency of others; 
but other uſes were ound out, ſuch as were neither voted 
nor addrefled for by parliament, which therefore we judge a 
miſapplication of public money. The debt of the navy has 
ariſen from 2 liberty, that has been taken of transferring 
money, iſſued for that ſervice, to other uſes, particularly 
for proviſions for the land-forces in Spain and Portugal. To 
this we muſt add, the many notorious embezzlements in 
our majeſty's brew-houſe ; and that the commiſſioners for 
victualling bave been guilty of great negligence ; that the re- 
ceivers of the land-tax were not obliged to make due and 
punCtual payments.” Then they added, © Thus far have we 
oceeded in diſcovering ſome of thoſe cauſes, which have 
brought ſo great a weight of debts upon the nation; and we 
might have made a much greater progreſs in our inquiries, 
if the accounts of the public money had been regularly 
fled; but, to our great ſurprize and concern, we find, 
« That they, who of late years have had the management of 
your majeſty's treaſury, and ought to have compelled the 
ſeveral accomptants duly to paſs their reſpective accounts, 
have been guilty of ſo notorious a breach of truſt, and of ſo 
bigh an injuſtice to the nation, that of the monies granted by 
rliament, and iſſued for the public ſervice to Chriſtmas 
3710, there remains unaccounted for the ſum of thirty-five 
millions, three hundred and two thouſand, one hundred and 
ſeven pounds; for a great part of which no accounts have ſo 
much as been laid before the auditors: And for the reſt, 
though ſome accounts have been brought in, yet they have 
not been proſecuted by the accomptants and finiſhed,” This 
has made it impracticable for us to arrive at ſo exact a 
knowledge of the ſtate of the nation, with regard to the 
public money, as we wiſhed, and might have expected; and 
your majeſty will pleaſe to conſider, in ſuch an immenſe ſum 
unaccounted for, how many embezzlements may be con- 
cealed, and how juſtly it is to be ſuſpected, that fo ſcanda- 
tous a remiflneſs has been allowed with no other deſign. 
We humbly beſeech your majeſty, that you will give imme- 
diate and effectual directions for the compelling the ſeveral 
impreſt accomptants ſpeedily to paſs their accounts; and, in 
the mean time, we humbly hope your majeſty will approve 
the reſolution of your commons, ** That ſuch of the ac- 
comptants, who have, neglected their duty in proſecuting 
their accounts, ought no longer to be intruſted with re- 
ceiving the public money.” From all theſe evil practices, 
and worſe deſigns of ſome perſons, who had, by falſe pro- 
teſſions of love to their country, infinuated themſelves into 
your royal favour, irreparable miſchief had accrued to the 
public, had not your majeſty, in your great wiſdom, ſea- 
- ; WH fonably diſcovered the fatal tendency of ſuch meaſures ; and, 
out of your ſingular goodneſs to your people, removed from 
tha the adminiſtration of affairs, thoſe who had ſo ill anſwered the 
w_ favourable opinion your majeſty had conceived of them, and 
in ſo many inſtances groſsly abuſed the great truſt repoſed in 
them. Your people could, with greater patience, bave ſuf- 
fered the manifold injuries done to themſelves, by the frauds 
and depredations of ſuch evil miniſters, had not the ſame 
men proceeded to treat your ſacred perſon with undutifulneſs 
and diſregard 3 but as the intereſts of your majeſty and your 
people are inſeparable, and are, by your majeſty and your 
good ſubjects, inſeparably purſued, the wrong, which thoſe 
men had done to the public, drew upon them your royal diſ- 
pleaſure ; and their irreverence towards your majeſty juſtly 
expoſed them to the indignation of your people. ; 
This repreſentation was artfully ſpread through the nation, 
by which weaker minds were ſo poſſeſſed, that it was not 
eaſy to undeceive them, even by the fulleſt and cleareſt evi- 
dences ; the nation ſeemed ſtill infatuated beyond the power 
of conviction, 
On the 12th of June the queen came to the houſe of peers, 
and, Having given the royal affent to ten public and ſeven 
Private bills, made the following ſpeech to both houles ; 


* My lords and gentlemen, : 
* It is with great pleaſure I tell you, at the end of this 
ſcfſion, that you have fully made good all the aſſurances you 
gave me at the beginning of it. 8 
This I look upon as a further pledge of my ſubjects 
ns and affection, which is the firmeſt ſupport of my 
tarone, 
* I thank you gentlemen of the houſe of commons, in a 
particular manner for what you have done. You have com- 
plied with my deſire in granting a ſupply for building many 
new Churches, and you have not only inabled me to carry on 
the war, but have made effectual proviſion for paying thoſe 
avy debts, which were almoſt grown an inſupportable 
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burthen to the public; and this at a time, when our enemies 
every where pleaſed themſelves with the hopes, that the ſup- 
plies for the ſervice of the current year could not have been 
found. You have diſappointed them in all reſpects; and by 
the great ſums you have raiſed, the preateſt ever granted 
to any prince in one ſeſſion, you have reſtored the public 
credit, which I will take care to preſerve by a frugal ma- 
nagement. 

The world muſt now be ſatisſied, that nothing can be 
too difficult for a parliament, filled with ſo much zeal for the 
true intereſt of the nation in church and tate. 


My lords and pentlemen, 

* The ſatisfaction I take in the power, with which God 
has intruſted me, is to employ it for the protection and good 
of all my people, whoſe proſperity I have as much at heart, 
as ever any of my predeceflors had. 

*© You ſee the happy effects of a mutual confidence between 
me and my ſubjects. I ſhall look upon any attempt to 
leſſen it, as a ſtep towards diſſolving my government. 

„The temper you have ſhewn, will, I hope, convince 
thoſe, who have the misfortune to differ from our church, 
that their liberty is not in danger, 

* It is needleſs for me to repeat the aſſurances of my 
earneſt concern for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, 
and of my fixed reſolution to ſupport and encourage the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. 

* You are now returning to your ſeveral countries; and [ 
expect from you, that you will further recommend yourſelves 
to me, by ſtudying to promote the public peace and quiet.” 


At the cloſe of this ſpeech, lord-keeper Harcourt prorogued 
the parliament to the 1oth of July. Thus ended this ſeſſion, 
and all conſidering perſons had a melancholy proſpect, when 
they ſaw what might be apprehended from the two ſeſhons, 
that were yet to come of the ſame parliament. 

The convocation was opened the 25th of November, the 
ſame day in which the parliament met; and Dr. Atterbury, 
in preterence to Dr. Kennet, was choſen prolocutor by a 
great majority. The queen ſent a letter to the archbiſhop, 
dated December 12, in which ſhe ſignified her hopes, that 
the conſultations of the clergy might be of uſe to repreſs the 
attempts of perſons of looſe and prophane principles, and 
prevent the like for the future: And promiſed ſhe would 
give them all fitting encouragement, to proceed in the diſ- 
patch of ſuch buſineſs as properly belonged to them, and 
grant them ſuch powers as ſhould be thought requiſite for 
carrying on ſo good a work; confiding in them that her 
royal intentions would not be fruſtrated, by unreaſonable 
diſputes about unneceſſary forms and methods of proceeding. 
Soon after the queen ſent a licence by the lord Dartmouth, 
under the broad-ſeal, to fit and do buſineſs in as ample a 
manner as was ever granted fince the Reformation. By this 
licence, the queen impowered them to enter upon ſuch con- 
ſultations as the preſent ſtate of the church required, and 
particularly to conſider of ſuch matters as ſhe ſhould lay 
before them, limiting them to a quorum ; that the arch- 
biſhop, the biſhop of London, or the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, ſhould be preſent, and agree to their reſolutions : 
With this licence, there was a letter directed to the arch- 
biſhop, in which the convocation was ordered, to lay before 
the queen an account of the late exceſſive growth of infidelity 
and herefy among us; and to conſider how to redreſs abuſes 
in excommunications ; how rural deans might be made more 
effectual; how terriers might be made and preſerved more 
exactly; and how the abuſes in licences for marriage might 
be corrected, 


In this whole matter, neither the archbiſhop nor any of 


the biſhops were ſo much as conſulted with ; and ſome things 
in the licence were new : The archbiſhop was not named the 
preſident of the convocation, as was uſual in former licences; 
and, in theſe, the archbiſhop's preſence and conſent alone was 
made neceſſary, except in caſe of fickneſs, and then the 
archbiſhop had named ſome biſhops to preſide, as his com- 
miſſaries: And, in that caſe, the convocation was limited 
to his commiſfaries, which ſtill lodged the prefidentſhip and 
the negative with the archbiſhop : This was according to the 
primitive pattern, to limit the clergy of a province to do no- 
thing, without the conſent of the metropolitan; but it was a 
thing new and unheard-of, to limit the convocation to any of 
their own body, who had no depuration from the archbiſhop. 
So a report of this being made, by a committee that was ap- 
pointed to ſearch the records, it was laid before the queen: 
And ſhe ſ-nt the biſhops a meſſage to let them know, that ſhe 
did not intend that thoſe, whom ſhe had named to be of the 
quorum, ſhould cither preſide, or have a negative upon their 
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dehberation, though the-contrary was plainly infinuated in 
the licence. The archbiſhop was ſo ill of the gout, that after 
their firſt meetings he could come no more: So was alſo the 
biſhop of London ; upon which the biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
ſeeing how invidiouſly he was diſtinguiſhed from his bre- 
thren, in which he had not been conſulted, pretended ill 
health, and the convocation was at a ſtand, till a new licence 
was ſent them, in which the biſhops of Wincheſter, Briſtol, 
and St. David's, were added to be of the quorum. The two 
laſt were newly conſecrated, and had been in no functions in 
the church before: So the queen not only paſſed over all the 
biſhops made in king William's reign, but a great many of 
thoſe named by herſelf, and ſet the two laſt in a diſtinction 
above all their brethren. All this was directed by Atterbury, 
who bad the confidence of the chief miniſter ; and, becauſe 
the other biſhops had maintained a good correſpondence with 
the former miniſtry, it: was thought fit to put marks of the 
queen's diſtruſt upon them, that it might appear, with 
whom her royal favour and truſt was lodged. 

The convocation entered on the conſideration of the matters 
referred to them by the queen: and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of the 
church, and of religion among us ; but, after ſome heads 
were agreed on, Atterbury procured, that the drawing of this 
might be left to him: and he drew up a moſt virulent decla- 
mation, defaming all the adminiſtration from the time of the 
revolution : Into this he brought many impious principles and 
practices, that had been little heard of or known, but were 
now to be publiſhed, if this ſhould be laid before the queen. 
The lower houſe agreed to his draught ; but the biſhops laid 
it aſide, and ordered another repreſentation to be drawn in 
more general and more modeſt terms. It was not ſettled, 
which of theſe draughts ſhould be made uſe of, or whether 
any repreſentation at all ſhould be made to the queen : for it 
was known, that the deſignin aſking one was only to have an 
aſperſion caſt, both on the former miniſtry and on the former 
reign. Several proviſions were prepared, with relation to the 
other particulars in the queen's letter: but none of theſe 
were agreed to by both houſes ?. 

An incident happened, which diverted their thoughts to an- 
other matter. Mr. Whiſton, the Mathematical Profeſſor in 
Cambridge, a learned man, of a ſober and exemplary life, but 
much addicted to ſearch after paradoxes, endeavoured to re- 
vive the Arian hereſy, though he pretended to differ from 
Arius in ſeveral particulars. He found his notions favoured 
by the apoſtolical conſtitutions ; ſo he reckoned them a part, 
and the chief part of the canon of the Scriptures. For theſe 
tenets he was cenſured at Cambridge, and expelled the uni- 
verſity : upon that he wrote a vindication of himſelf and his 
doctrine, and dedicated it to the Convocation, promiſing a 
larger work on theſe ſubjects. The unconteſted way of pro- 
cceding in ſuch a caſe was, that the biſhop of the dioceſe, in 
which he lived, ſhould cite him into his court, in order to his 
conviction or cenſure, from whoſe ſentence an appeal lay to 
the archbiſhop, and from him to the crown : or the archbi- 
ſhop might proceed in the firſt inſtance in a court of audience, 
But there were no clear precedents of any proceedings in con- 
vocation, where the juriſdiction was conteſted, a reference 
made by the high-commiſhon to the convocation, where the 
party ſubmitted to do penance, being the only precedent that 
appeared in hiſtory, 4nd even of this there was no record: 
ſo that, it not being thought a clear warrant for their proceed- 
ing, the biſhops were at a ſtand. The act, that ſettled the 
courſe of appenls in king Henry the Eighth's time, made no 
mention of ſentences in convocation; and yet, by the act 
in the firſt of queen Elizabeth, that defined what ſhould be 
judged hereſy, that judgment was declared to be in the crown : 
By all this (which the archbiſhop laid before the biſhops in a 
letter that he wrote to them on this occaſion) it ſeemed doubt- 
ful, whether the convocation could, in the firſt inſtance, 
proceed againſt a man for hereſy : and their proceedings, if 
they were not warranted by law, might involve them in a 
præmunire. So the upper houſe, in an addreſs, prayed the 
queen to aſk the opinions of the judges, and ſuch others as 
ſhe thought fit concerning theſe doubts, that they might 
know how the law ſtood in this matter. 

Eight of the judges, with the attorney and ſolicitor-general 
(Northey and Raymond) gave their opinion, that the convo- 
cation had a juriſdiction, and might proceed in ſuch a caſe ; 
bur brought no expreſs law or precedent to ſupport their 
opinion. They only obſerved, that the law-books ſpoke of 
the Convocation, as having juriſdiction ; and they did not ſee 
that it was ever taken from them : they were alſo of opinion, 


y During theſe proceedings died Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt-Church 
in Oxford. He was a polite and learned divine, and a warm ſtickler 
tor the church and hereditary right, His zeal, in thoſe reſpects, 
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that an appeal lay from the ſentence of eonvocation to |, 
crown; but they reſerved to themſelves a power to chang. 
their mind, in caſe, upon an argument that might * 
made for a prohibition, they ſhould ſee cauſe for it. Four 
of the judges were poſitively of a contrary opinion, and main. 
tained it from the ſtatutes made at the Reformation. The 
queen, having received theſe different opinions, ſent them 1, 
the archbiſhop, to be laid before the two houſes of convocg. 
tion; and, without taking any notice of the diverſity between 
them, [ſhe wrote that, there being now no doubt to be made 
of their juriſdiction, ſhe did expect that they ſhould proceed 
in the matter before them. In this it was viſible, that they 
who adviſed the queen to write that letter, conſidered mg;e 
their own humour, than her honour. However, two dou; 
{till remained, even ſuppoſing the convocation had a juric. 
diction : the firſt was, Of whom the court was to be com. 
poſed, whether only of the biſhops, or what ſhare the lower. 
houſe had in this judiciary authority : the other was, By whar 
delegates, in caſe of an appeal, their fentence was to be ex. 
amined : Were no biſhops to be in the court of delegates 3 
Or was the ſentence of the archbiſhop and his twenty-one 
ſuffragan biſhops, with the clergy of the province, to be 
Judged by the archbiſhop of York and his three ſuffragan 
biſhops? Theſe difficulties appearing to be ſo great, the 
biſhops reſolved to begin with that, in which they had, by 
the queen's licenſe, an undiſputable authority; which was to 
examine and cenſure the book, and to ſee if his doctrine was 
not contrary to the Scriptures, and the firſt four Genera] 
Councils, which 1s the meaſure ſet by law, to judge hereſy, 
They drew out ſome propoſitions from his book, which 
ſeemed plainly to be the reviving of Arianiſm ; and cenſured 
them as ſuch. Theſe they ſent down to the lower-houſe, 
who, though they excepted to one propoſition, yet cen- 
ſured the reſt in the ſame manner. This the arhbiſhop 
(being ſtill diſabled by the govt) ſent by one of the biſhops 
to the queen for her aſſent, who promiſed to conſider of it: 
But ſhe did not ferd an anſwer till the convocation came to 
an end ; neither at their next meeting the winter following, 
did any anfwer come from her, and therefore two biſhops 
being ſent to aſk it, ſhe could not tell what was become of 
the archbiſhop's paper; ſo a new extract of the cenſure was 
again ſent to her; but ſhe did not think fit to ſend any an- 
{wer, and Whiſton's affair remained undecided, though he 
publiſhed a large work in four volumes octavo, juſtifying 
his doctrine, and maintaining the canonicalneſs of the apoſ- 
tolical conſtitutions, preferring their authority not only to 
the Epiſtles, but even to the Goſpels. But, in this laſt point, 
he has made no proſelytes, though he has uſed his utmot 
efforts to ſupport it, l 

The lower- houſe would not enter into the conſideration 
of the repreſentation, ſent down to them by the biſhops ; fo 
none was agreed on, to be preſented to the queen ; But both 
were printed, and ſevere reflections were made, in ſeveral 
tracts, on that which was drawn by the lower-houſe, or rather 
by Atterbury. The biſhops went through all the matters, 
recommended to them by the queen; and drew up a ſcheme 
of regulations on them all: but neither were theſe agreed to, 
by the lower-houſe; for their ſpirits were ſo exaſperaicd, 
that nothing ſent by the biſhops could be agrecable to 
them. 

The pariſh of Greenwich having petitioned the houſe 
of commons for aſſiſtance in rebuilding their church, a 
committee was appointed to examine the petition, and an 
inſtruction was given them to confider what churches 
were wanting within the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
Upon this, the lower houſe of convocation ſent a ſolemn 
meſſage by their prolocutor to the commons, to thank them 
for this inſtance of their regard to the welfare of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, and to offer ſuch lights, as they were able 
to afford in relation to the extreme want of churches in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. The commons immediately reſolved, 
That they would receive all ſuch informations, as ſhould be 
offered in this caſe, by the lower houſe of convocation ; and 
would have a particular regard to ſuch applications, as ſhould 
at any time be made to them from the clergy in convocation 
aſſembled, according to the antient uſage, together with 
the parliament. Purſuant to this reſolution, quickened bij 
a recommendation from the queen (who had been addreſſed 
by the convocation) they paſſed a bill for the building fifty 
new churches, and gave the duty of one ſhilling a chaldron 
upon coals, from September 29, 1716, to September 29» 
1719, for raifing the ſum of three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds for that purpoſe. This,duty had been reſerved for 


had made him deſcend ſo low, as to apply himſelf to the contriving 
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building St. Paul's, which was now finiſhed. This was the 
leaſt that could be expected from a houſe of commons, choſen, 
io great meaſure, by the zeal and influence of the clergy, 
eſpecially as it was apparent, that, in the ſuburbs of London, 
there were above two hundred thouſand people more than 
could poſſibly reſort to the churches already built. Soon 
iter this, the ſeſſion of parliamentand convocation both came 
to an end. 

The duke of Marlborough being continued in the com- 
mand of the Britiſh forces in Flanders inclined many to hope, 
that a reconciliation was effected between him and the new 
miniſtry. But this was fo far from being the caſe, that there 
was no longer any confidence between him and thoſe that 
managed affairs at court; and conſequently little was to be 
expected from the continuation of the war, when the chief 
conductor of it was in ſo uneaſy a ſituation . However, to 
carry matters on the more ſmoothly, the queen wrote a kind 
letter to the ſtates about the duke, whoſe conduct ſhe declared 
herſelf to be intirely ſatisfied with; and afſured them, that, 
according to their defires, ſhe would order the duke forth- 
with to go over to Holland. Accordingly, on the 18th of 
February, he ſet out from St. James's, with a poſitive al- 
ſurance, that the payment of the troops under his command 
would be as effectually taken care of by the new miniſters, as 
it had been by the old; and, imbarking at Harwich the 
next day, arrived at the Hague on the 4th of March, N. S. 
to the great ſatisfaction of the ſtates. 

While all things were preparing on both fides for the 
opening of the campaign, many conſultations were held on 
ſeveral weighty affairs, particularly in relation to the afſem- 
bling a body of troops, to preſerve the neutrality of the em- 
pire, which was in imminent danger of being broke by the 
king of Sweden's refuſing to come into the meaſures already 
agreed on for that purpoſe. After ſeveral conferences it was 
relolved, that her Britannic majeſty and the ſtates-general 
ſhould employ in that ſervice the eight Palatine battalions 
in their pay, and provide the other four, that would be ill 
wanting to compleat their quotas, where they might beſt be 
ſpared, without affecting the common cauſe, 

There was, at this juncture, another affair of no ſmall 
conſequence in agitation at the Hague. For when the al- 
lies expected to hear, that the king of Pruſha's troops were 
on their march into the field, that prince's miniſters decla- 
red, that, unleſs their maſter had full ſatisfaction given him, 
as to the arrears due to his forces, and the ſucceſſion of the 
late king William, as prince of Orange, his troops ſhould 
not march out of their winter-quarters. The allies were 
tomewhat ſurprized at this unexpected declaration; but, the 
deputies of the ſtates having had ſeveral conferences with 
the Pruſhan miniſters, an agreement was concluded, con- 
taining in ſubſtance, ©* that the arrears ſhould be paid in four 
months time : That, notwithſtanding the houſe of Dieren 
had been adjudged, by ſentence of a court of judicature, to 
the houſe of Naſſau, the ſtates conſented, that his Pruſſian 
majeſty ſhould continue to make uſe of it: And that the 
council, who had adminiſtered the revenue of the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Orange, fince the death of the late king, ſhould be 
obliged ſpeedily to give an account of the ſame.” As ſoon 
& the deputies had made this declaration, the king of Pruſſia 
approved of the agreement, and his troops began their march 
for the Netherlands. 

The duke of Marlborough expected with great impa- 
tence the arrival of prince Eugene, who was for ſome time 
detained at Vienna by the coming of a Turkiſh aga, with a 
particular commiſſion from the Ottoman Port, to remove 
any jealouſy, that might be entertained at the Imperial 
court, from the warlike preparations, which the Turks were 
making at this time againſt Muſcovy and Poland. In the mean 
while the duke was daily in conference with the deputies of 
the ſtates, to concert the operations of the war; and, it 
being thought of the utmoſt importance to be in the field 
efore the enemy, it was reſolved, to cauſe detachments from 
al the garriſons to canton along the Scarpe, and between that 
ver and the canal of Doway, whereby a great body might in a 
few hours be formed, and ready to march; which, with great 


Dr. Hare, the duke of Marlborough's attendant-chaplain, then in Flan- 
ders, and who was in his ſecrets, deſcribes the duke's ſituation in the follow- 
zug manner: 

That little more harmony was to be expected between two rivals in 
ger than between a falling and a riſing favourite. Some perſons, ſays 
would ſtill pretend to put a good face upon the matter, and do not queſ- 
un, from the duke of. Marlborough's paſt ſucceſſes, that he will yet frighten 
our enemies into an honourable peace, But, I am afraid, he 1s not likely to 

o much at this time, when the enemy are encouraged to take heart afreſh ; 
me allies are full of jealouſies and fears, and himſelf extremely mortiſied. 
ngs are not the fame, any more than the uſage he meets with, When he 
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diligence and ſecrecy, was put in execution, under the di- 
rection of lieutenant- general Cadogan. 

On the other hand, the French forces beginning about 
the middle of April to aſſemble near Cambray and Arras, 
the duke ſet out from the Hague, and arrived in three days 
at Tournay, near which place the troops were incamped in 
ſeveral bodies. At a council of war, it was reſolved, that 
thele troops ſhould join, and form the army ; which was 
done at Orchies, between Lifle and Doway. The next day 
the duke of Marlborough paſſed the Scarpe, and incamped 
between Doway and Bouchain, and found, that the enemy 
nad aſſembled a numerous army behind the Sanſet, in a moſt 
advantageous poſt, which was judged inacceſſible. Nothing 
material happencd till the gth of May, when three thouſand 
French, detached from Valenciennes and Conds, attacked a 
convoy of forty-five boats, laden with hay and oats, which 
ſet out for Tournay under a guard of two battalions com- 
manded by brigadier Chambrier. But, the garriſon of St. 
Armand advancing to the aſſiſtance of the guard, the enemy 
retired, having firſt ſet on fire twelve of the boats, with the 
loſs of about an hundred men killed and wounded; and the 
allies loſt about the ſame number. 

The duke of Mar|borough continued in his camp, where 
he expected the reſt of the troops, which were to form his 
army, aud the arrival of prince Eugene. That prince was 
obliged to ſtay ſome days at Franctort, to concert with the 
clector of Mentz the neceſſary mcaſures for the ſecurity of 
the empire, upon the unexpected death of the emperor Jo- 
ſeph ; after which he proceeded to the court of the elector 
Palatine, to regulate ſeveral matters with that prince, who, 
as one of the vicars of the empire, was to have the chief 
adminiſtration thereof during the interregnum. By this 
means prince Eugene did not join the grand army till the 
the 23d of May. The duke and prince were reſolved to 
continue in their camp as long as poſlible, in hopes that the 
ſcarcity of forage would oblige the enemy to decamp ; for, 
after the ſeveral attempts, that were made at the poſt of Ar- 
leux, which was taken and retaken, there was no likelihood 
to force their lines. 

In the mean time the French hoping, that the elector of 
Bavaria had many friends in the empire, who would declare 
for him ; and believing, that the Germans, being deprived 
of their general in chief, would hearken to a neutrality, if 
that elector appeared in Germany at the head of a powerful 
army; refolved to ſend him thither ; and, to that end, re- 
inforced their army on the Rhine from their garriſons on the 
Maeſe and Moſelle, and likewiſe from their army in the Ne— 
therlands. For Villars thought his lines fo ſecure and im- 
penetrable, that he boaſted, they were the Ne plus ultra? of 
the duke of Marlborough. Theſe lines began at Bouchain, 
no the Scheld, and were continued along the Sanſet and the 
Scarpe to Arras, and from thence along the Upper Scarpe 
and the river Ugy to the Canche, the opening between thoſe 
rivers being intrenched and fortified with all poſſible care 
by a large ditch, defended with redoubts and other works. 

The preparations of the enemy alarming the empire, 
prince Eugene received poſitive orders from Vienna to 
march with the Imperial and Palatine troops to the Upper 
Rhine, for ſecuring Germany, Upon this the two armies 
decamped, the 14th of June, and repaſſed the Scarpe, prince 
Eugene taking his way towards Tournay, and the duke of 
Marlborough marching towards the plains: of Lens, in fight 
of the French, who did not offer to inſult his rear. The 
duke cantinued there till the 2oth of July, when he ad- 
vanced towards Aire, to make the enemy believe, that he 
defigned to beſiege St. Omer, or attack their lines on that 
fide, This obliged Villars to re-inforce the garriſon of that 
place, and to draw all his troops to defend his lines between 
the Searpe and the Canche, which both armies believed the 
duke deſigned to attack, becauſe of the preparations he had 
made. The duke, upon a view of the enemy's lines, finding 
it would be too hazardous to endeavour to force them, re- 
ſolved upon a ſtratagem. To make the enemy believe, he 
really intended to attack them, he ordered twelve hundred 
men out, to make roads and bridges in the front, and ad- 


is uneaſy in his thoughts, undetermined in the favour of his ſovereign, and 
vilely miſrepreſented to the people ; when his want of intereſt at home makes 
it impoſſible for the allies to depend upon the hopes he gives them; when he 
is without authority in the army, where it is made criminal to eſpouſe his in- 
tereſt; and to fly in his face is the ſureſt means to advancement ; when it 
is meritorious in his officers to cabal againſt him; and the moſt factious will 
be thought the moſt deſerving ; with what heart can a man in theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſerve ? Or, what ſucceſs can be expected from him, when he is 
made to depend upon profeſſed enemies for his ſupport ? It is little, I think, 
we can hope for even from him hereafter, though that little be more than 
any body elſe could do.“ 
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vanced, with the whole army to Rebreuve, and from thence to 
Villars-Brulin, within two leagues of the lines. Here he ſet 
all his troops to work in making faſcines, and gave out, that 
he intended to attack the lines the next morning. Villars 
was ſo fully perſuaded of it, that he ſent orders to a ſtrong 
detachment, commanded by count d' Eſtain, which had been 
ſent upon a ſecret expedition, to halt at Perenne, and to the 
garriſons of Y pres and St. Omer, to join his army, which he 
drew together behind the lines. The duke, to amuſe the 
enemy more effeEtually, went, the 4th of Avguſt, N. S. by 
break of day, with ſeveral of the general officers and two 
thouſand horſe, to take a nearer view of the fituation of the 
enemy's camp ; but his real deſign, when he advanced from 
Cote, near Aire, was to endeavour to get within the enemy's 
lines, by attempting the paſſage of the Sanſet by Arleux, 
which he believed was unguarded, as indeed it happened to be. 
To this end he ordered Cadogan and Hompeſch to repair, 
with all expedition, to Doway, and aſſemble ſome troops that 
were left there on purpoſe, which, with a detachment of that 
and the neighbouring garriſons of Lifle and St. Amand, made 
a body of three and twenty battalions and ſeventeen ſquadrons. 
Their farther orders were to march directly with their troops 
to Arleux, and endeavour to paſs the Sanſet, while the duke 
himſelf would advance with the whole army to ſupport them. 
And, that nothing might rerard this extraordinary march, 
brigadier Sutton was ſent beforehand with the artillery and 
pontoons to make bridges over the Scarpe near Vitry, and 
over the canal of Arleux, near Goulezin. 

Theſe things were managed ſo privately, and the feint 
carried on ſo well, that the confederate generals themſelves 
thought of nothing but attacking the lines the next morn- 
ing. Theſe amuſements had ſo good an effect upon Villars, 
that he kept his troops under arms night and day, and rein- 
forced them with all the ſtrenyth he could poſſibly draw 
together, on that fide, not leaving any number of troops 
in the poſts he had upon the Sanſet. 

The confederate army, in the mean time, were expecting 
orders to march, which were not given till fix in the evening. 
The march was to begin between eight and nine, as ſoon as 
it was dark enough to ſtrike their tents, without being ſeen 
by the cnemy ; but, whether the march was to be to the right 
or left, was not known. They were only told, that the ſe— 
veral columns, which the army was to march in, ſhould find 
an officer at the head of each, at ſuch an hour, who ſhould 
lead them the way they were to take, when the time came. 
About nine the whole army, to their great ſurprize, were 
ordered to march by the left, in four columns, without beat 
of drum; and the duke himſeif, with the horſe of the left 
wing, led the van, and advanced with ſuch extraordinary ex- 
pedition, that, the next morning by five, he paſſed the Scarpe 
at Vitry. Here he received advice, that Hompeſch had 
paſſed the Sanſet without oppoſition, and taken pofleſſion of 
the paſles on that river, and on the Scheld at Oiſy, the French 
having, ſome time before, withdrawn the detachmeats they 
had on that fide. The duke, upon this, haſtened his march, 
leſt the enemy ſhould get there before him; and at the 
ſame time diſpatched orders to the grand army, to purſue 
their march with the utmoſt diligence. The duke, with his 
van-guard of fifty ſquadrons, having paſſed the Scarpe, haſten- 
ed towards Arleux and Baca Bacheaul, where he arrived 
before eight of the clock, and the heads of the columns 
Joined him there about ten, having marched above ten leagues 
without halting, a thing ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory. 

Villars, though he had notice of this unexpected march 
of the confederate army about eleven at night, was fo poſ- 
ſeſſed with the belief that the deſign was to attack his lines 
near Aveſnes le Compte, that he waited till two the next morn- 
ing for certain intelligence. 'Then he decamped with his 
whole army, and, putting himſelf at the head of the king's 
houſhold, marched all night with ſuch diligence, that he 
appeared with the head of his line about eleven o'clock, ſoon 
after the duke of Mailborough had joined count Hompeſch, 
and paſſed with twenty ſquadrons through the defile of Mar- 
quion. But, when he ſaw the duke was advancing with his 
borſe to attack him, he retreated to the main body of his army, 
which was, by that time, advanced to the high road between 
Arras and Cambray, Mean while the allies advanced with 
all poſſible diligence, and, having all paſſed, the army in- 
camped upon the Scheld between Oiſy and Eſtrum. 

Thus the confederate army entered the French lines, which 
they had ſo vainly boaſted to be impenetrable; the boldeſt at- 
tempt, that had been made during the whole war : And the 
honour of it was the greater to the duke of Marlborough, as 
his army was not only weakened by the detachment, which 
prince Eugene had carried to the Rhine, but by the calling 


over five thouſand of the beſt troops in his army for an ex 
pedition defigned by ſea ; ſo that the enemy were ſuperior a 
him in number. This raiſed his character beyond all that 
he had done formerly; the deſign was ſo well laid, and f 
happily executed, that, in all men's opinions it paſſed for a 
maſter-piece of military ſkill, the honour of it falling in. 
tirely on the duke of Marlborough, no other perſons havin 
any 1nare, except in the execution, > 
The next day, Auguſt 6, whilſt the allies expected the 
enemy lying upon their arms, advice was brought to the 
duke of Marlborough, that they were in motion towards the 
Scheld, in order to paſs it at Crevecoeur, and incamp between 
Cambray and Bouchain, to prevent the fiege of the latte; 
The duke detached forty ſquadrons, with orders to fall upon 
their rear; but they found it impracticable, by reaſon ct 
the morals that was between them : and, a council of war 
being called, the field-deputies of the ſtates-general propo. 
ſed to purſue the enemy, and hazard a battle, ſince this fur. 
prize had put them in no ſmall diſorder. The duke gf 
Marlborough was of a different opinion. He thought the at 
tempt might be too hazardous : The army was much fatigued 
with ſo long a march, in which the cavalry had been eight 
and forty hours on horſeback, alighting only twice, about 
an hour each time, to feed their horſes. The French were 
freſh, having had a much nearer march within their 
lines, than the confederates round them ; and the allics were 


not in a condition for action, till ſome time were allow. 


ed for refreſhment, Beſides, the duke foreſaw, in caſe of 
- misfortune, their being within the enemy's lines might be 
atal. | 

The duke having diſapproved of the propoſal made by 
the deputics, it was expected he ſhould make another. Ac- 
cordingly he propoſed the beſieging of Bouchain, which he 
thought would oblige the French to endeavour to raiſe the 
ſiege; and that might give occaſion to their engaging on 
more equal terms; or it would bring both a diſreputation 
and a diſcouragement on their army, if a place of ſuch im- 
portance thould be taken 1n their fight. But both the Dutch 
deputies and the general officers thought the enterprize too 
bold, yet they ſubmitted to his Judgment. It ſeemed im- 
practicable to take a place fituated in a moraſs well forti- 
ficd, with a good garriton in it, in fight of a ſuperior army; 
for the French lay within a mile of them. There was alſo 
great danger from the excurſions, which the garriſons of 
Valenciennes and Conde might make, to cut off their pro- 
viſions, which were to come from Tournay. All about the 
duke endeavoured to divert him from ſo dangerous an un- 
dertaking, fince a misfortune in his conduct would have 
furniſhed his enemies with the advantages they waited for. 
All this he was ſenſible of; but he had laid the ſcheme fo 
well, that he reſolved to venture on it. But, before this 
reſolution was executed, the duke diſpatched brigadier Sut- 
ton to England with the news, that he had without the loss 
of a man entered thoſe lines, which had coſt the enemy ſo 
much time and labour to fortify, and of the ſtrength of 
which they had ſo much boaſted, The field-deputics ſent 
alſo an account of that affair to the ſtates-general. The 
news was received in Holland with an univerſal joy, and no 
encomiums were too great for the conductor of the great 
deſign; but the ſatisfaction was not ſo general in England. 
When Sutton arrived at Whitehall, with an account of the 
duke of Marlborough's paſſing the French lines, it gave his 
friends indeed the greater joy, becauſe his enemies had given 
out, that nothing would be done this year in Flanders, be- 
cauſe, as they pretended, he was reſolved no affair ſhould 
ſucceed under the preſent adminiſtration, if he could help 
it. But, his enemies, being diſappointed, endeavoured t9 
leſſen the glory of the action, pretending, he had only te- 
moved his army from a plentiful to a ſtarving camp. But 
this malicious ſuggeſtion was ſoon confuted, as well by tie 
ſequel of his ſucceſs, as by the applauſe all Europe gabe 
to his conduct; while Villars was openly reflected on, both 
in his own army and at Paris. 

Purſuant to the reſolution taken in the council of war, the 
ſiege of Bouchain was undertaken, the difficulty of which 
may be judged from the fituation of the place. Bouchan 
is a fortified town, ſtanding at the confluence of the Sanſet 
and the Salle into the Scheld. The Sanſet parts the uppet 
town from the lower, forms an inundation between that and 
the Selle, and fills the ditches which ſurround the works be— 
tween the upper and lower towns. The Selle divides tbe 
lower town in two parts, and, Between the lower town af 
the Scheld, is a horn-work which covers two ſeparate baſ- 
tions, and which is cut in two by a ditch ſupplied by the 
Scheid. Notwithſtanding theſe, and ſeveral other difficul- 
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ties, the place was inveſted the roth of Auguſt, N. S. by 
thirty battalions, and twelve ſquadrons, commanded by ge- 
neral Fagel. Marſhal Villars tried to throw more men into 
the town by a narrow cauſeway (called the Cow-path) through 
the moraſs; but the duke of Marlborough took his mea- 
{ares fo well, that he was guarded againſt every thing, and 
drove the French from that advantageous poſt. He ſaw what 
che event of this ſiege might be; and therefore beſtirred 
bimſelf with unuſual application, and was more fatigued in 
the courſe of this ſiege, than he had been at any time during 
the whole war. The trenches were vigorouſly carried on, and 
by the batteries and bombs the town was ſoon laid in ruins, 
Villars did all he could to raiſe the fiege, but to no purpoſe. 
When he ſaw that could not be done, he endeavourcd to ſur- 
priſe Doway. To that end, he ſent a detachment of ten 
thouſand men under Albergotti (the late governor of Doway) 
and thought fit to be there himſelf in perſon. They marched 
the 7th of September in the evening ; and, about one in the 
morning, they were diſcovered by a patrole of the confede- 
inte horſe, who ſent intelligence of it to count Hompeſch ; ſo 
that orders were immediately given to the officers in the out- 

is to be upon their guard: But, in the mean time, the 
enemy advanced towards the gate of St. Eloy, where they 
deſigned to ſcale the wall; and ſeveral of their boats, filled 
with ſoldicrs, paſſed over the inundation to favour the attempt, 
and came ſo near the works, that, being challenged by the 
centinels, they anſwered, © they were the governor's fiſher- 
men ;” which the garriſon miſtruſting, and, at the ſame time, 
hearing ſome firing from the out-poſts, they fired likewiſe 
upon the boats: ſo that the enemy finding themſelves diſ— 
covered, retired immediately. Thoſe in the inundation left 
their boats behind, and made what haſte they could to join 
their main body, which marched back, and repaſſed the San- 
fer, with great precipitation, having loſt a conſiderable number 
of their men by deſertion. 

Villars having failed in all his attempts to relieve Bou- 
chain, the garriſon, after twenty days, from the opening of 
the trenches, capitulated, and could obtain no better terms, 
than to be made priſoners of war. The garriſon, conſiſting 
at firſt of fix thouſand men, was reduced to leſs than three 
thouſand. The governor pretended, he was in a condition 
to have defendec himſelf ſome days longer; but the ſoldiers, 


| finding Villars did not attempt to relieve the place, obliged 


him to capitulate, 

The ſucceſs of this memorable ſiege, fo difficult in all its 
circumſtances, improved the bravery and reſolution of the 
confederate troops; ſo that they never expteſſed fo much 
eagerneſs for coming to a fair engagement with the enemy. 


| The duke's ſtratagem in paſſing the lines without the lols of 
| a man; the cutting off the communication of the enemy 
| with Bouchain; the manner of the duke's inveſting the town 
| with an inferior army; his caſting up lines, making regular 


forts, railing batteries, laying bridges over a river, making a 
moraſs paſſable, and providing for the ſecurity of his con- 


| Yoys, againſt a ſuperior army on the one fide, and the nu— 


merous garriſons of Conde and Valenciennes on the other, were 


| enterprizes that ſhewed the great military {kill of the under- 
taker. As this was reckoned the moſt extraordinary thing in 


the whole hiſtory of the war, ſo the honour of it was acknow- 


| edged to belong entirely to the duke of Marlborough; as 


the blame of a miſcarriage in it muſt have fallen ſingly on 


bim r. Villar's conduct on this occaſion was much cenſured, 
but by means of madam Maintenon (whoſe favourite Villa:s 
vas) it was approved by the king of France. 


| Whilſt the works and breaches of Bouchain were repair- 
ing, the duke of Marlborough ſent the earl of Albemarle to 
ague, to regulate the operations tor the remaining part 
of the campaign with the States ; and, as he judged the 


enemy might be troubleſome in the winter to the conquered 
| Places near them without the reduction of Queſnoy, to ob- 


tan their concurrence ſor the fiege of that place. But the 
dates, confidering how far the ſeaſon was ſpent, and the dit- 
culties which muſt attend ſuch an enterprize in the ſight of 
the enemy's army, eſpecially in a country, where they had 
deſtroyed all the forage, they rejected the propoſal. They 
reed however, that moſt of their troops ſhould be quar- 
ered in the frontier-towns, not only, that they might be ready 
to take the field early in the ſpring, but allo to hinder the 
enemy from making any new lines during the winter, and 
g lige them at the ſame time, to continue their troops upon 
their frontiers, where they would find it very difficult to ſub- 

them. The duke, who had been acquainted with the 


As Villars was lampooned in France, about his * Ne plus ultra”, and for 
Mering Bouchain to be inken in his ſight ; So, on the contrary, the duke of 
T\orough was libelled in England by ſome mercenary pens for his ſuc- 
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Meſnager, from the French court, and the propoſals he had 
given in to the miniſtry from his maſter, could not but perceive, 
that the States had this alſo for an inducement, to make no 
more ſieges during the remainder of the campaign, in order 
to ſpare their troops till they faw what would be the reſult 
of the negotiations; though they did not think fit to inſert 
it among their other arguments for putting an end to it. The 
duke therefore ſet the forces at work to level the approaches, 
fill up the breaches, and put the town of Bouchain into a 
poſture of defence; which was not finiſhed till about three 
weeks aſter its ſurrender, through the badneſs of the weather, 
which very much incommoded both the French and the allies, 
who continued incamped to fee each other drawn off to their 
winter quarters. As foon as Bouchain was put in a good 
poſture of defence, both the armies began to ſeparate, having 
already greatly ſuffered by the continual rains, and the ſcarcity 
of forage. 

This was the laſt ſervice which the duke of Marlborough 
ever performed in the field, The allies were now in polleſ- 
ſion of the Macſe almoſt to the inlet of the Sambre, and the 
Scheld, beyond Tovrnay, and of the Lys, ſo far as it is 
navigable. - And beſides the conqueſts of Bavaria, Cologne, 
and other countries in Germany, they bad alfo reduced fo 
much of Guelderland, as had formerly been left to Spain by 
the treaty of Munſter; and likewiſe Limburg, Brabant, Mech- 
lin, Flanders; two thirds of Hainault, with Their ſtrong 
holds, the conqueſt of which was 1 Twpractica- 
ble. By the taking of Bouchain and the progreſs of the 
confederate army on the Scarpe and the Lys, they were be— 
come maſters of two rivers, which, by the means of the 
Deule, and its canal, had been ſerviceable to the French for 
many years in their continual invaſions of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, of which they were now altogether deprived. All 
thele important conqueſts the allies had made during the 
courſe of this war under the conduct of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who having given the neceflary orders for ſecuring 
the navigation of the Scarpe to Doway, and covering the 
workmen employed in fortifying leveral poſts on that river, 
and on the Scheld, left the army on the 27th of October, 
and, after ſome ſtay at the Hague, landed in England, on 
the 175th of November, O. S. 

As the affair of Spain had been ſo much preſſed from the 
throne, and ſo much inſiſted on all the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, and as the commons had given 1,590,000l. for that 
ſervice, (a ſum far beyond all that had been granted 
in any preceding ſeſſion) it was expected matters would have 


negotiations, that. were carrying on in England, by monſieur 


. been carried there in another manner than formerly. The 


duke of Argyle having been recalled from the ſervice in 
Flanders (where he had acted in conſtant oppoſition to the 
duke of Marlborough) was appointed to command the 
Engliſh forces in Spain, and great hopes were entertained, 
that, by his courage, activity, and conduct, the face of affairs 
there would be changed for the better: But all theſe hopes 
failed. After the ſurrender at Brihuega, there were, as hath 
been related, but three Englith regiments left, Lepel's dra- 
groons, with Richards's and Du Bourgay's regiment of foot, 
and theſe had almoſt been deſtroyed at the battle of Villa 
Vicioſa, However, they were in great meafure compleated 
again by the dragoons and foot that made their eſcape from 
their confinement. But there was nawmoney to ſubſiſt them; 
and if the Catalans, in whoſe towns they were quartered, had 
not been ſo humane as they were, they muſt have been 
ſtarved. There had been no remittances from England in 
above fix months, till the beginning of February, when the 
pay-maſter received bills for thirty-two thouſand pounds 
only, though the eſtabliſhment in Spain amounted yearly to 
one million one hundred thouſand pounds and upwards. As 
this ſmall ſum bore no proportion to what ſubſiſtance was due, 
ſo it did not ſuffice to give any relief to thoſe who were in 
want, and therefore they mult have periſhed, had it not been 
for the good nature of the people of Catalonia. 

During the winter, general Stanhope had been endeavour- 
ing to get an exchange of priſoners ; but the court of Ma- 
drid was ſo averſe to it, and ſo unwilling the Engliſh ſhould 
obtain their liberty while the war continued, that, inſtead of 
agreeing to it, Stanhope was removed from the city of Val- 
ladolid to a poor fiſher-town in Aſturia, and afterwards to 
Pan, the capital of Bearn, in France, where he continued 
till all the priſoners on both ſides were releaſed. 

Sir John Norris came with the fleet in the beginning of 
March from Port-Mahon to Barcelona, and a great council 


ceſſes, Bouchain was called a dove-houſe, to lefſen the glory of taking it, and 
the paſſage of the French lines was repreſented as a militia-company's crofling 
a kennel, 
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of war was held at the palace, in king Charles's preſence, 
about the fituation of affairs, and the operations of the next 
campaign. Soon after, major-general Whetham arrived at 
Barcelona, and ſuperſeded Lepel in the command of the 
forces, He was followed by a few regiments of foot from 
Ireland, and two from Gibraltar, that were re-implaced by 
ſome that came from that kingdom. 

The duke of Argyle was expected with great impatience, 
by whoſe preſence it was hoped all our wants, which were 
very great, would be ſupplied : For no money had been 
returned, except the inconfiderable ſum before-mentioned, 
Some bills indeed were drawn by a banker of London upon 
our Engliſh merchants, but theſe were proteſted, The duke 
of Argyle (who, in his way to Spain, came, the 4th of 
April, to the Hague, and went on his journey without viſiting 
the duke of Marlborough) ſtaid ſome time at Genoa, ex- 

ecting the remittances he was promiſed before he left 
ö but none came, which made him very uneaſy. 
However, he came away with two men of war, and landed 
at Barcelona the 29th of May, and had his firſt audience of 
king Charles as ambaſſador and plenipotentiary the next day. 
The duke employed all his time in putting the Britiſh troops 
into the beſt condition he could; but {till no remittances 
came. The enemy had marched out of their quarters ſome 
time before, and were advancing towards the Urgel ; ſo it 
was thought high time for our army to be in motion, to 
oppoſe their progreſs. As no money came, the duke was 
obliged to borrow ten thouſand pounds on his own credit, 
which was but of little ſervice. 

Vendoſme's army was in ſo ill a condition, that Starem- 
berg, if he had been ſupported, promiſed himſelf great ad- 
vantages. He marched towards the enemy with the Spaniſh 
and the Germans, and the duke of Argyle with the Engliſh. 
The confiderable paſs of Prato del Rey was the ſcene of 
action this campaign; it was regularly and warmly attacked 
by the duke of Vendoſme, and as vigorouſly defended by our 
generals, At laſt, the enemy was obliged to retire, and 
leave us in poſſeſſion of the paſs. The duke of Argyle was 
ſoon after ſeized with a violent fever, and obliged to return 
to Barcelona, where it was a long time before he was per- 
fectly recovered. In the beginning of June, Sir John Jen- 
nings, with a fleet, arrived before Barcelona, and ſuperſeded 
Sir John Norris, who failed back to England. 

The duke of Vendoſme ordered the caſtles of Venaſque, 
Arens, and Cardona to be inveſted, but without ſucceſs. 
The fiege of Cardona was obſtinately perſiſted in. This 
caſtle ftands upon a high hill near the mountains. The 
8 being ſoon reduced to great extremities, Starem— 

erg ordered a convoy of proviſions to be got ready, and 
five hundred grenadiers, ſupported by ſome regiments, to ſee 
it ſafe into the caſtle. The command of the grenadiers fell 
upon colonel Edward Stanhope, who attacked part of a 
French brigade that was poſted in the way to the gate of the. 
caſtle, and, having routed them, ſaw all the proviſions delt- 
vered into the place. After which, the colonel drew his gre- 
nadiers upon a riſing ground on the fide of the caſtle, to re- 
freſh them, and going too near the eminence, under which 
the enemy had retired, a ſoldier ſhot him through the body, 
of which wound he ſoon after died. By the help of this 
convoy, the garriſon held out till the end of December, 
when Staremberg ſent ſome bodies to raiſe the fiege, who 
ſucceeded ſo well in their attempt, that they killed two 
thouſand of the befiegers, and forced their camp; ſo that they 
not only raiſed the ſiege, but made themſelves maſters of the 
enemy's artillery, ammunition, and baggage : and the duke 
of Vendoſme's army was ſo diminiſhed, that, if Staremberg 
had received the afliſtance which he expected trom England, 
he would have penetrated far into Spain. But nothing was 
done, after all the zeal expreſſed by the parliament and mi- 
niſtry, for retrieving matters on that ſide, The duke of 
Argyle wrote over heavy complaints that he was not ſup- 
ported, by the failing of the remittances he had expected, 
Notwithſtanding theſe complaints, when he afterwards came 
over, he was very filent, and ſeemed in a good underſtanding 
with the miniſters. 

The emperor's death, as it immediately opened to king 
Charles the ſucceſſion to the hereditary dominions, ſo a diſpo- 
ſition appeared unanimouſly, among all the electors, to chuſe 
him emperor, However, he ſtaid in Barcelona till Septem- 
ber, and then leaving his queen there, to ſupport his affairs 
in Spain, he failed over to Italy. He ſtaid ſome weeks at 
Milan, where the duke of Savoy came to him ; and it was 
ſaid, that all matters in debate were adjuſted between them, 


»The famous town of Mancifſa, to which he was carried before he ex- 
pired, out of reſpect to his name, ſuffered his body to be interred in the hob 
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It was hoped, this campaign would have produced ſome. 
thing in thoſe parts advantageous to the common cauſe, upon 
the agreement made before the emperor Joſeph's death, wh, 
a few days before he was taken ill, granted to the duke of 85 
voy the poſſeſſion of the fiefs in Montferrat. And Mr. RN 
John, when he moved in the houſe of commons for the ſub. 
fidies to the duke of Savoy, faid, all our hopes of ſucces, 
this year lay in that quarter, for in Flanders we could q, 
nothing, The duke indeed took the field, forced his ua 
into Savoy, and penetrated as far a the Rhine; but, upon 
what views it was not then known, he ſtopped his courſ 
and, after a ſhort campaign, repaſſed the mountains. n 

The election of the emperor came on at Francfort, her 
ſome electors came in perſon, others ſent their deputics, 
ſome weeks were ſpent in preparing the capitulations ; pre; 
applications were made to them, to receive deputies from th: 
electors of Bavaria and Cologne; but they were rejected, fo: 
they were under the ban of the empire; nor were they pleaſed 
with the interpoſition of the Pope's nuncio, who gave them 
much trouble in that matter; but they perſiſted in refuſing tg 
admit them. Francfort lay ſo near the frontier of the em. 
pire, that it was apprehended, the French might have made 
an attempt that way; for they drew ſome detachmeſts from 
their army in Flanders, to increaſe their forces on the Rhine, f 


as has been related. This it was that obliged the court ot on 
Vienna to ſend orders to prince Eugene to march with a de. doe. 
tachment from Flanders towards the Rhine. He came in &r 
good time to ſecure the electors at Francfort; who being noy pet 
ſafe, from the fear of any inſult, went on ſlowly in all that mo 
they thought fit to propoſe, previous to an election; and the 
concluded unanimoufly to chuſe Charles, who was now de- the 
clared emperor by the name of Charles the Sixth: He went dore 


from Milan to Inſpruck, and from thence to Francfort, where 
he was crowned with the uſual ſolemnity. Thus that matter A 


was happily ended, and no action happened on the Rhine al! Plac 
this campaign. eolo1 
The endeavours uſed to adjuſt the diſputes about the ſue. put 
ceſſion of the late king William were rendered unſucceſsful four 
by a fatal accident. An accommodation was attempted in the with 
beginning of the ſpring, and. the king of Pruſſia repairing | it by 
to the Hague ſoon after, to preſs the concluſion of that vent 
affair, the prince of Naſſau-Frieſeland, the other party, w: hade 
earneſtly defired by him to come thither alſo. The prince ar ve 
complied, though not without ſome reluctance to leave the ud! 
confederate army in the middle of the campaign. But, upon WW Yor 
the 14th of June, N. S. being come to Moerdyke in his way Flan 
to the Hague, and being obliged to terry over the Ames, by WW ports 
reaſon of the fatigue of his journey and the rain, which fel Maſt 
in great abundance, he choſe to continue in his coach vi nen 
Mr. Hilken, his maſter of horſe, and colonel of his guards. en! 
A ſudden tempeſtuous wind aroſe, with which, and th: WW all (ai 
diſturbance of the water occafioned by it, the horſes were fo BM ton it 
frighted, that they immediately | leaped overboard, and admit 
dragged the coach into the Ames; ſo that the prince and hs WW whic 
companion were ſoon drowned, notwithſtanding all the ende WW they 
vours of one of his ſervants, who loſt his life in attempting 'v WW any 1 
ſave his maſter's. The death of this prince, who was em eln 
nent for his bravery and great qualities, was univerſally ich 
mented by the States and the inhabitants of the United WW with 
Provinces, and, particularly by the army, who had dee bone 
eye-witnefles of his conduct and reſolution in the memetabe WH Bricif 
ſieges of Liſle, Doway, and Mons, the battle of Oudena Wl vere 
and chiefly in that of Blaregnies. | | York 
The war between the Turks and the Czar came to a quick WW the 3. 
end. The Czar advanced with his army ſo far into Mold: Bhi colon 
via, that he was cut off from his provifions. An engagemet when, 
followed, in which both fides pretended they had the adva"- WW York, 
tage. It is certain, the Czar found he was reduced to gti Palati 
extremities, for he propoſed, in order to a peace, to ſuſteꝰ under 
der Azoph, with ſome other places, and demanded, that t Wo the 
king of Sweden might be ſent home to his own country. IE oon 
grand vizier was glad to obtain ſo ſpeedy a concluſion of te march 
war; and, notwithſtanding the great oppoſition made bye rived: 
king of Sweden, he concluded a peace with the Muſcov'® | 
not without ſuſpicion of his being corrupted by mor PL 
The king of Sweden, being highly offended at this, cha!gf «Th 
the grand vizier with neglecting the great advantages he ** [Sunder] 
over the Czar, fince he and his whole army were at me) Wy: in 
and he prevailed fo far at the Porte, that upon it the git tng 2 
vizier was depoſed, and there was an appearance of a wat 100] b briet 
to break out the next year 3 for the Czar delayed the rende. OY 
ing Azoph, and the other places agreed to be delivered e ue, 


pretending, that the king of Sweden was not ſent bock 


pital burying-ground, a favour allowed to no other Proteſtant officer dun 
the ſeven years our author was in Spain. M. 8 
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«cording to agreement; yet, to prevent a new war, all the 
aces were at length given up. 

, Towards the end of this year the Danes and Saxons broke 
in by concert upon Pomerania, reſolving to beſiege Stralſund; 
but every thing necellary for a ſiege came fo flowly from 
Denmark, that no progreſs was made, though the troops 
1,y near the place for ſome months; and in that time the 
&yedes landed a confiderable body of men in the ifle of 
Rogen. At laſt the beſiegers, being in want of every thing, 
were lorced to raiſe the ſiege, and to retire from that neigh- 
pouthood in the beginning of January, They fate down next 
before Wiſmar; but that attempt likewiſe miſcarried, which 
tendered the conduct of the king ot Denmark very con- 
temptible, who thus obſtinately carried on a war, at a time, 
that the plague ſwept away a third part of the people of Co- 
penhagen, with as little conduct as ſucceſs. | 

No action happened at fea this year, for the French fitted 
out no fleet. All they did this ſummer was the lending a 
ſquadron of fourteen or fifteen men of war under the com— 
mand of Du Guay Trouin in America, where they already 
had another ſquadron, commanded by Du Caſſe. Du 
Guay's expedition was for ſome time kept ſecret; but at laſt 
it was known, that, having entered the bay of Rio de Janciro 
in Braſil, be obliged the Portugueſe to run aſhore, and ſet 
on fire their men of war in that port; after which he made 
himſelf maſter of the town of St. Sebaſtian; and, having kept 
policffion of it two months, failed trom thence the 13th of 
November, carrying away fix hundred ten thouſand cruſa- 
does, beſides a great quantity of ſugar, and other rich plun— 
det, which they valued at ſeven millions of livres, and 
pietended, that the whole loſs ſuſtained by the Portugueſe 
zmounted to five and twenty millions. On the other hand, 
the French made this year ſome unſucceſsful attempts on 
the Leeward Iflands; and, about the ſame time, commo- 
dore Littleton took a Spaniſh galleon, and another ſhip of 
twenty-ſix guns, richly laden, in the Weſt-Indies. 

An expedition was deſigned by ſea for taking Quebec and 
Placentia in North America, This defign was formed by 
colonet Nicholſon, who had taken poſſe ſſion of Nova Scotia, 
pat a garriſon into Port-Royal, and called it Annapolis. The 
four Indian chiefs, whom the colonel had brought. over 
with him in the ſpring of the year 1710, had allo promoted 
by repreſenting the dangers our ſettlements on the conti- 
nent of America were threatened with from that quarter, 


Indeed, the driving the French out of thoſe parts would have 


ar ven them alſo out of the Newſoundland trade entirely, 


| and been a very great ſecurity to New- Ungland and New- 
| York, To execute this delign, troops were ſent for from 


Flanders, and, with others in England, put on board tranſ- 


| ports under the command of brigadicr Hill, brother to Mrs, 
| Maſham, the new favourite, confiſting of about five thouland 


ment. A ſtropg ſquadron of men of war, under fir Hoven- 


een Walker was ordered to convoy the tranſport fleet ”, They 
| all ſailed from Plymouth the 4th of May, and arrived at Boſ- 
un in New-England the fourth of June. General Hill and 


almiral Walker going aſhore, a counſel of war was held, in 


EF which it was reſolved to land the troops, the proviſions which 
they expected to be furniſhed with at Boſton not being in 
{any readineſs. The fleet upon their arrival here confilted of 


twelve men of war, forty tranſport-ſhips, and fix {tore-ſhips, 


wich all manner of warlike flores, and a fine train of artillery, 
EF with forty horſes for the uſe of the ſame, commanded by co- 
bonel King, with proper officers. On the 2oth of July, the 
F Britiſh forces returned on board their reſpective ſhips, and 
vere joined by two regiments of New-England ard New- 
E York, commanded by colonel Vetch and colonel Walton. On 
[the 3oth of July, the fleet ſailed for the river of Canada, and 
colonel Nicholſon ſet out from Boſton for New-York, from 
{whence he proceeded to Albany, where the forces of New- 
Tork, Connecticut, and New- Jerſey, about one thouſand 


alatines, and about one thouſand Indians of the five nations, 


under the Caflaiques, who had been in England, rendezvouled 


to the number ot about four thouſand men, commanded by 


colonel Ingoldſby, colonel Schuyter, and colonel Whiting, who 


Marched towards Canada the 28th of Auguſt. The fleet ar- 
ved at the mouth of the river Canada, on the 14th of the 


The regiments of Kirk, Hill, Clayton, Wadniſs, Seymour, Deſannay, and 
*\attalion of marines commanded by colonel Charles Churchill. 
The Edgar, Monmouth, Devonſhire, Humber, Swiftſure, Kingſton, 


| Sunderland, Montague, and Dunkirk. Thoſe were to be reinforced by other 


ps in the Weſt-Indies. 1 

To all this may be added a groſs impoſition upon the public, in the fit- 
ung out of this expedition, which the lord treaſurer Harley bhimſelf owns, in 
brief account of public affairs, laid before her majeſty in June 1714, where 
x obſerves as follows: On the 4th of June 1711, three days after the 
"ter was ſworn, he was ſurprized with a demand of twenty · eight thou- 
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ſame month, and on the 18th (ſays fir Hovenden Walker) 
the wind blowing freſh at north-weſt, we put into Gaipe- 
Bay, where we ſtaid till the 2oth, being afraid of loſing com- 
pany with the tranſports, that might be blown to the leeward ; 
but, having got all of them together, we proceeded up part 
of the river of Canada, which is an hundred and thirty 
leagues long to Quebec, from the mouth of it. On the 21ſt 
it proved toggy, and continued fo all night, and the day 
following, with little wind till the afternoon, when, in an 
extreme thick fog, it began to blow hard at eaſt and eaſt— 
fouth-calt. We found ourſelves then in a dangerous circum- 
ſtance, having neither ſoundings, nor fight of land, to ſteer 
any courſe, or any anchorage within fixty leagues, and that 
not ſafe : So that the pilots on board this ſhip, being the 
belt in the fleet, were of opinion, that the admiral ſhould 
make a ſignal to bring to; which he did with our heads to 
the ſouthward, judging, by that, we might elcape danger, and 
be driven by the ſtream in the mid- channel: but quite con- 
trary, as we were with the wind eaſterly, and our heads to 
the ſouthward, in two hours we found ourſelves upon the 
north-ſhore among rocks and iflands, where the whole fleet 
had like to have bee: loſt, The men of war eſcaped, though 
with extreme hazard ; but eight tranſports were caſt away, 
with about eight hundred men, officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen ; 
and, had not the admiral made the ſignal as he did, it is very 
likely, that our loſs would have been much greater. After 
this diſaſter, we continued thereabouts two or three days, 
ſeeing what men and other things we could get from the 
ſhore : After which it was determined by « conſultation of 
lea officers, to return back to ſome bay or harbour, where the 
fleet might ſafely ride, till a further reſolution ſhould be taken. 
Accordingly, on the 14th of September, we arrived in the 
Spaniſh river Bay, and the general and admiral called a coun- 
ſel of war of land and fea-officers, who conſidering we had 
but ten weeks proviſion for the fleet and army, and that the 
navigation in theſe parts of the world being ſo bad and dan- 
gerous, that, at this time of the year, we could not depend 
upon a ſupply of proviſions from New-England, it was una- 
nimouſly agreed to return home, without making further at- 
tempts ellewhere, 

This account of the expedition to Canada was brought to 
England by colonel Clayton, who arrived not many days be- 
tore fir Hovenden Walker, who came to Portſmouth with 
the flect, and the remainder of the tranſports, the gth of Oc- 
tober. Six days after, the Edgar of ſeventy guns was blown 
up, with above four hundred men, beſides a great many per- 
ſons who were come on board to ſee their friends. 

The ill ſucceſs of this expedition was a great mortifica- 
tion to the new miniſtry, it being their firſt undertaking, 
il projected, and worſe executed in every ſtep. It was the 
more liable to cenſure, becauſe, at the very time, that the 
old miniltry were charged with entering on defigns, which 
had not been laid before rhe parliament, and for which no ſup- 
plies had been given, they projected this, even while a ſeſſion 
was yet going on, without communicating it to the parlia- 
ment; whereas what the former miniſtry had done this way, was 
upon emergencies, and ſucceſſes after the end of the ſeſſion. 
Beſides, the parliament had juſt then declared it to be their 
ſenſe, 'That to enlarge the ſervice, or increaſe the charge be- 
yond the bounds preſcribed, and the ſupplies granted, was 
illegal, and an invaſion of their rights. The new miniftry 
did another thing to keep the deſign ſecret, which was to 
victual the flect greatly ſhort of what was neceſſary, leaving 
them to take in a freſh ſupply in New-England, which they 
would not beforchand give directions for (though the event 
ſhewed it was very neceflary) tor fear that allo ſhould occa- 
ſion a diſcovery. This, in ſome meaſure, preſerved the ſe— 
crecy, but deſtroyed the defign ; for, though they had a 
very fortunate -pattage to New-England, much better than 
the fleet could ordinarily expect, yet they were. fo long de- 
tained there, that the proper ſeaſon, it was ſaid, was over, 
before any conſiderable quantity of proviſions could be pro- 
cured ; and the whole was ſo ſhort of what they wanted, 
that, when they failed in the deſign againſt Quebec, they 
were not able to ſucceed in the under-plot againſt Placentia, 
in which otherwiſe they apprehended no difficulty *. 


ſand thirty-ſix pounds and five ſhillings for arms and merchandize, ſaid to 
be ſent to Canada, When the treaſurer ſcrupled this, Mr. ſecretary St. 
John and Mr, Moore came to him with much paſſion upon this affair; and, 
about a fortnight after, the ſecretary of ſtate ſignified the queen's poſitive 
pleaſure to have that money paid ; and, accordingly, her majeſty ligned a 
warrant, June 21, and the treaſurer not being able then with all his precau- 
tion, to diſcover further light, the money was paid July the 4th, 1711. 
Since the return from that expedition, the ſecret is diſcovered, and the trea- 
ſurer's ſuſpicion juſtified ; for the public was cheated of above twenty thou- 
ſand pounds. There is reaſon to be more particular upon this head, becauſe 
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630 TINDAL's 
The duke of Ormond held a ſeſſion of parliament this 


ſummer at Dublin, where he was received with great accla- 
mations. It is obſervable, that, during the ſeſhon, the duke, 
chancellor Phipps, and the majority of the Peers, did, on 
all occaſions, viſtbly favour and countenance the high-party, 
if not the friends to the Pretender, whilſt the commons ſtre- 
nuouſly afferted the revolution-principles, and ſhewed their 
firm adherence to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Of this there 
were ſeveral inſtances, but none more remarkable than the 
diſpute between the two houſes, relating to the application 
of the commons in 1709, to the queen, for five chouſand 
pounds to build a library for Trinity-College *. After the 
ſeſſion was over, chancellor Phipps (who had been publicly 
thanked by the clergy, for his defence of the church at Dr. 
Sacheverel's trial, and for patronizing the clergy on all oc- 
caſions) and general Ingoldſby were appointed as lords-juſti- 
ces in the duke of Ormond's abſence, who returned to England 
the latter end of November. 

Whilſt the commons of Ireland were ſtrenuouſly aflerting 
the revolution-principles, the oppoſite ſpirit fof Jacobitiſm 
diſcovered itſelf in Scotland, encouraged very probably by 
the late numerous addrefles in England, aſſerting the ſole 
Hereditary Right. Upon this preſumption, the ducheſs of 
Gordon, a Roman-catholic, ſent about the latter end of June 
to Mr. Robert Bennet, dean of the faculty of advocates, a 
filver medal, with a head on the right fide, and this legend, 
© Cujus eſt *? and on the reverſe the Britiſh Iflands, with 
this motto, Reddite', + as a preſent to the Faculty. This 
medal was firſt left in the hands of one of their ſervants, the 
dean being cautious either to accept it, or place it in the re- 
poſitory of rarities, before he had conſulted ſome of the mem- 
bers of the Faculty, to whom he ſhewed the medal, formally 
telling them, That her grace the ducheſs of Gordon ſent, as 
a preſent to them, the medal of king James the Eighth, whom 
they and the Engliſh called the Pretender ; and he hoped, 
thanks were to be returned to her grace, Mr. Alexander 
Stevenſon anſwered, That the medal ſhould be returned to 
her grace, for the receiving it was throwing dirt on the face 
of the government. He was ſeconded by Mr. Robert Alex- 
ander of Black-Houſe, who ſaid, That the receiving of ſuch a 
medal was owning a right contrary to her majeſty's. Mr. 
Robert Frazer anſwered, * That Oliver Cromwell's medal, 
who deſerved to be hanged, and the arms of the common- 
wealth of England, had been received; and why not this?“ 
Upon this Mr. Duncan Forbes ſaid, © It was time enough to 
receive the medal when the Pretender was hanged :' To 
whom adhered Mr. Joſeph Hume, of Ninchole ; Mr. Hugh 
Dalrymple, ſon to the prefident ; Mr. James Fergufon, ſon 


it is one of the things never to be forgiven the treaſurer ; and lord-chancellor 
Harcourt told him more to that purpoſe, that no government was worth ſerv- 
ing, that woulc not let them make thoſe advantages, and get ſuch jobbs, 
The treaſurer was forced to ute all his ſkill and credit to keep the houſe of 
commons from examining this affair laſt pat liament. 

This application was made by the commons, “ becauſe (as they ſaid) 
the college had cenſured Forbes for aſperſing the memory of king William, 
and for their ſteady adherence to the late revolution, and for the encourage- 
ment of good literatme, and found revolution-principles.* The duke of Or- 
mond, in his ſpeech, having taken notice that the queen had complied with 
this application, the lords, in their atdreſs to the queen among other things, 
{ud, your majeſty has allo extended your royal fayour to the college of 
Dublin, and at tuch a juncture, as muſt teſtify to the world that what your 
majeſty beſtowed was not given to promote thoſe principles upon which it 
was at firſt applied for.” 'The commons incenſed at theſe words came to the 
following retolutions: That the lords, in this addreſs, have highly infrin- 
ged the rights, privileges, and liberties of the commons, miſrepreſented her 
majeſty's gracious condeſcenſion to their humble application, and have un- 
juſtly inſinuated (to the diſhonour of this houſe) that the principles, for 
encouragement of winch the application was made, were ſuch, as her majeſty 
diſapproved. "That to infinuate, that the houte of commons, in their reſo- 
lution, intended any other than the late happy Revolution brought about by 
king William III. of glorious memory, is talſe, ſcandalous, and malicious, 
highly and moſt unjuſtly reflecting on the loyalty, integrity, and honour of this 
houſe, and a great breach of the privileges thereof.“ And in their addrefs 
to the queen on this occaſion, they inſerted the following paragraphs : 

Being therefore moſt ſenſibly touched at heart, that our principles and 
good intentions ſhould be thus injurioully repreſented, and out of a deep 
concern, leſt the addreſs of the lords ſhould have made any impreſſion on 
her majeſty, to the diſadvantage of her moſt dutiful commons, they took 
this opportunity to lay before her majeſty theſe their humble and ſincere 
aſſurances, that the principles, upon which they had applied to her majeſty 
for her bounty to the college of Dublin, in their addreſs of the firſt of June 
1709, were ſuch, as they ſhould never be aſhamed to own, they being no 
other than thoſe, to which they owed the preſervation of their religion, lives, 
liberties, and properties, and more eſpecially, that ineſtimable bleſſing of her 
majeſty's happy reign over them. That the ſound revolution- principles, men- 
tioned in their addreſs, neither had, nor can have, in the true conſtruction of 
the words, any other meaning, than what happened to the late happy Re- 
volution ; and that they had the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation of all 
principles, that tend to any other revolution, or to weaken her majeſty's par- 
hamentary right. 

The commons, hearing the lords intended to vindicate their addreſs, voted, 
That whoever ſhall; by ſpeaking, writing, or printing, arraign or condemn 
the principles of our late happy Revolution in 1688, is an enemy to our moſt 
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to fir John Ferguſon of Kirkennel ; and fir James St, 
Goodtrees, the queen's ſolicitor. Then Mr. 
Armiſton roſe up, and made the following ſpeech 

Dean of Faculty, 

Whatever theſe gentlemen may ſay of their loy,1;, 
think they affront the queen, whom they pretend to hon?! 
in diſgracing her brother, who is not only a prince of the dar, 
but the firſt thereof; and, if blood can give any right dez 
our ur:doubted ſovereign. I think too they call her mojeſtz 
title in queſtion, which is not our bufineſs to determi; 
Medals are the documents of hiſtory, to which all biftori, G 
refer; and therefore, though I ſhould give king Willa 0 
ſtamp, with the devil at his right ear, I ſee not how it cc 
be refuſed, ſeeing an hundred years hence it would proy 
that ſuch a coin had been in England. But, Dean of 3 
what needs further ſpeeches? None oppoſe the receiving © 
medal, and returning thanks to her grace, but a few paifu 
ſcoundrel vermin, and muſhrooms,” not worthy our notice, Let 
us therefore proceed to name ſome of our number, to return 
our hearty thanks to the ducheſs of Gordon.” The dean gs 
the Faculty put it to the vote, and it was carried by a mzigrir 
ſixty-three voices againft twelve (there being ſeventy.fv. 
members preſent) that thanks ſhould be returned to her grace 
by Mr. Dundaſs, and Mr. Horne of Weſthall. Dundef 
aking, © In what terms he ſhould return thanks? The dear 
in the name of the whole ſociety, anſwered, That they would 
approve whatſoever Mr. Dundaſs and Mr. Horne thougbt 
convenient, Three days after Dundaſs returned * the mog 
hearty thanks of the Faculty: for all her favours, particularly 
in preſenting them with a medal of their ſovereign lord the 
king,; hoping, and being confident, that her grace would 
very ſoon have an opportunity to compliment the faculty with 
a ſecond medal, ſtruck upon the reſtoration of the king, and 
royal family ; and the finiſhing Rebellion, uſurping Tyranny 
and Whiggery'. It was obſerved on this occaſion, that the 
medal was not new ; for the public had an account of its be. 
ing diſperſed in the Netherlands about a year before; ant it 
was then the general opinion, that it was ſtruck upon the 
hopes given by the Jacobites in England to their correſp1n- 
dents in France, that the Britiſh nation was ready to declare 
for the Pretender; to which the diſtractions occafioned 
Dr. Sacheverel's ſermon, and trial, and the aſlerting 1 
doctrines of hereditary right, and of abſolute paſſive che. 
ence, entirely oppoſite both to the late Revolution, and Pro. 
teſtant ſucceſſion, gave ſome air of probability. Nor was 
this medal ſcarce, but rather common; and, as for its in- 
trinſic value, it did not exceed half a crown; fo that it could 
not be worth either a ducheſs's while to preſent it, or the 
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gracious queen, to our conſtitution in church and fate, to the Hanover fügte. 
hon, and is a friend to the Pretender.” The next day, the loids agreul cn 
an addreſs to the queen, wherein they complained of the high indigut- 
ties offered to them by the commons, in theſe terms: Hou far the commons 
have made good their profeſſions to your majeſty of unanimity; how far 
they have purſued that temper recommended to them by your majeliy, 
we ſhall not determine: Yet, ſurely, had thoſe profeſſions been fincere, 
they would not (without any conference demanded, or any opportunity 
given to us to explain ourſelves, if we had been miſtaken) have uled us 
in a manner wholly unknown to former parliaments, and in language more 
indecent, more opprobrions, than was given by another houſe of cum- 
mons, when they voted the houſe of lords uſeleſs. However, your ms 
jeſty might juſtly approve the conduct of the college of Dublin in the late 
Revolution, we did, and do ſtill humbly conceive, that your majeſty did not 
extend your bounty to them, to promote (in general) revolution-principles 
228 which, as explained by the pamphlets and libels publicly avore! 
y men of factious and ſeditious tempers, and particularly, by a ſermon 
preached on the zoth of January, dedicated to this very houle of comnions, 
without cenſure or animadverſion, do, in a great meaſure, maintain an! 
jaſtify the execrable murder of king Charles I. your royal grandfather ct. 
bleſſed memory, and on which may be founded any rebellion again 
majeſty or your ſucceſſors. Nor have the commons, in our app! ctent0n, 
vindicated themſelves or their vote, by ſaying, © That the found revotution- 
principles, mentioned in their addreſs, neither had, nor can have, in the true cove 
ſtruction of the words, any other meaning than what related to the late happy 
Revolution. For, however they may take upon themſelves beſt to know the! 
own meaning, yet we think it hard to deny us the right of judging, as wells 
they, of the true conſtruction of the words; and we do take the liberty t 
ſay, That, the commons having, in that vote, maintained the ſteady dle. 
rence of the provoſt and fellows of the college to the late Revolution, a5 00 
conſideration of their application for the five thouſand pounds ſince granted 
by your majeſty, the ſubſequent motive mentioned in that vote, viz. 10 lle 
encouragement of ſound revolution-principles, cannot, in good reatvn Of 
grammar, be referred to the late Revolution, fince adherence to the late 8 
volution was a diſtin motive of itſelf ; and it is the known nature ol pri” 
ples, to be as well the rule and guide of future as of paſt actions. 
Moreover, the houſe of lords, at the ſolicitation of the biſhops, did, che 
ſame day, agree to a repreſentation and addreſs againſt the Diſſenters, heften 
they ſuggeſted, That they had been enabled to propagate their ſchiſm, and 
undermine the church, by the miſapplying her majeſty's bounty to them d 
twelve hundred a year: And, therefore, they ſubmitted it to her, whether 
ſhe would put a ſtop to theſe growing evils, by withdrawing that bonn 
from them.“ But the queen did not think fit to do ſo. 
* 6 Whole is it?“ 48 + 6 Reſtore”, 
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ſaculty's to receive it, on the account of its being either new, 
or ſcarce, or valuable. And, if the advocates deſigned it 
only as 4 Curionty, they might have eaſily procured it, and 
ſaced it among their collection, without formality and 
noiſe, But the duchets's preſenting it, and ſome of the ad- 
vocates receiving it with lolemnity, and enVeavouring to 
make it the act of the Faculty, by returning thanks to the 
ducheſs in the name of the whole ſociety, with ſo much 
allentation, Was certainly a public and treaſonable affront to 


her majeſty, 3 tacit arraignment of her title, and a ltriking 


at the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover. Nor is it to be 
goubted, that the delign of the Jacobites was to give reputa- 
tion to their cauſe, by engaging ſo many gentlemen of the 
long-robe to eſpoule it, as the readieſt way to bring the 
common people into their meaſures; for, as theſe are gene- 
rally led_ by example, they would be apt to conclude, that 
there could be no danger in following the pattern ſet them 
by thoſe, who, of all men, ought beſt to underſtand the 
laws and conſtitution of their country, The timing of this 
mnſation was likewiſe judged very remarkable; for it was 
{con after the aflembly of the kirk of Scotland had publicly 
declared themſelves for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe 
of Hanover ; and their ſenſe being juſtly taken for that ot the 
bulk of the Proteſtants in Scotland, whom they repreſent in 
zn ecclefiaitical capacity, it ſeemed, the Jacobite party there 
thought it neceſſary to balance them by the ſenſe of the mi- 
riſters of law and juſtice in that country, This happened 
alſo immediately atter her majeſty had declared in her tpeech 
at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, ** That it was 
needleſs for her to repeat the aſſurances of her earneſt concern 
for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover,” From whence 
it may be concluded, that, the Jacobites being lenfible ot the 
injury this declaration had done their caule, they might 
think, that the only way to retrieve it was by procuring ſo 
many lawyers fo declare for them. And, in the laſt place, 
this was done at a time, when the armies were in the field, 
and the Pretender reported to be gone from St. Germain's, 
in order to embark in ſome port of France on the ocean; 
which might raiſe a well-grounded ſuſpicion, that this was de- 
honed to favour a ſecond invaſion ; the rather, becauſe 
Dundaſs, in his compliment to the ducheſs of Gordon, did 
not ſcruple to infinuate © a ſpeedy reſtoration of the king, and 
the royal family?. | 

Sir David Dalrymple, the lord advocate, gave an account 
of this proceeding to the duke of Queeniberry, who dying 
about this time, the information was laid before the queen 
by one of the other ſecretaries; and the caſe was fo flagrant, 
that there was no avoiding to ſend the lord advocate orders 
to inquire into it. Upon which the Faculty thought fit to 
difown Dundaſs, Horne, and the other advocate, in their 
aidreſs concerning the medal, as done by a party at an occa- 
fonal meeting, and not by general conſent, declaring by a 
ſolemn act their affection to the queen and her government, 
and the Proteſtant ſucceſhon, and their deteſtation of all prac- 
tices tending to give any encouragement to the Pretender. 

It was for ſome time matter of doubt, whether the go- 
verument would be ſatisfied with this act of the Faculty. But 
the court thought fit to make no further inquiry into that 
affair. This lenity imboldened Dundaſs to write a vindica- 
tion more treaſonable, if poſfible, than their proccedings 
about the medal: But, before the publication, the printer 
carried the copy of it to the lord provoſt of Edinburgh, 
who communicared it to fir James Stuart, and he took care 
that the queen and council ſhould be informed of it: Upon 
which the paper was intirely ſuppreſſed. And monſieur de 
Kreyenberg, reſident from the elector of Hanover, having, 
by expreſs orders, preſented a memorial, for the proſecu- 
tion of Dundaſs and his aſſociates: The government thought 


proper to remove fir David Dalrymple from his office of 


lord advocate, on pretence he had been too remiſs in pro- 
ſecuting the Scots Medaliſts, and reinſtated fir James Stuart 
in that poſt, on account of his zeal in ſuppreſſing of Dun- 
daſs's vindication. Though this gave ſome ſatis faction to 
the friends of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; yet it is obſervable, 


Nor were the Jacobites leſs buſy in England; for, while theſe things paſſed 
Scotland, they were very induftrious in diſperſing clandeſtinely a printed 


| Piper, intitled, © An oath to an Invader, and abjuring the Invaded, diffected 


and examined; containing eleven queries, levelled againſt the Revolution 
nd the oath of Abjuration, now adminiſtered in Great-Britain, which was 
Pricted at the end of that paper. About that time, likewile, a news-paper 
took notice of a paragraph inferted in a written poſtſeript to the Poſt-Boy, 
"t the pth of July 1711, ſent to Dick's coffee- houſe in Dublin, and (as may 
well be tuppoſed) to many other places, which was as follows: We are in- 
"med, that Mr. White, alias Leſley, is gone to Swiſſerland, in order, if 
can, to convert a certain young Gentleman, and bring him over from 
opery to Proteſtantiſm, If he ſucceed, it is hoped, that there will be no ex- 
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that fir David Dalrymple was fo far from being 3n enemy to 
it, that, (as his particular acquaintance affirmed) he would 
have proſecuted the Medaliſts with greater ſeverity than any 
whatever, bad he not received ſecret inſtructions from a preat 
man at court not to ſtir in the affair ?, 

Ail this while the miniſters in England uſed all polſible 
means to ſtrengthen themſelves, and weaken their enemies, 
by advancing to honours and employments, ſuch perſons 
as they thought inclined to carry on their new meaſures. 
The lord Ravty was created viſcount and earl of Stratford, 
He was the ſurviving head of the family of Wentworth- 
Woodhovſe in Yorkſhire, but by a diſpute between his 
father, and the late carl of Strafford, cut off from the eſtate. 
He was recalled from his long embaſfly in Pruſſia, and ſent 
ambaffador to Holland, The lord Dartmouth was made 
viicount Lewiſham, and earl of Dartmouth; the lord Ferrers 
carl Ferrers ; fir Simon Harcourt, baron of Stanton-Har- 
court ; the earl of Orrery, baron Boyle of Marlton ; the 
duke of Hamilton, duke of Brandon, bur, a caveat being 
entered againſt that patent, a ſtop: was put to it for the 
preſent, 

The earl of Winchelſea was placed at the head of the board 
of trade ; ear! Pawlet was made ſteward of the houſhold, in 
the room of the duke of Buckingham, who was made pre- 
ſident ot the council upon the death of the carl of Rocheſter, 
ry Oe Fug _ eee admiral of the white. Alder— 
derman Caſs, was elected one of the ſheriffs of J. | 
in the time of the aſlaffination-plot, harboured fir fs Fre 
in his houſe, where he was apprehended. The lord Clermont, 
and his brother, captain Middleton, ſons to the carl of Mid. 
dleton, who were taken aboard the Saliſbury, in the in- 
tended invaſion of Scotland, were admitted to bail after three 
years impriſonment, 

In July the duke of Newcaſtle died, whoſe death is ſaid 
to be occalioned by a fill from his horſe as he was hunting. 
He was the richeſt ſubject that had been in England for ſome 
ages, and had an eſtate of above forty thouſand pounds a year, 
which he was much ſet upon increafing. The office of privy- 
ſeal being vacant by his death, it was reſolved, to give it to 
the ear] of Jerſey, As this earl had ſome correſpondence in 
Paris and St. Germain's, the conduct of the private negoti- 
ation of peace was truſted to him, by the lord-treaſurer 
Harley, who therefore made him privy-ſeal, but the earl 
died ſuddenly the very day that office was given him. Upon 
his deceaſe it was conferred on Dr. Robinfon, biſhop of 
Briſtol, who was defigned to be the plenipotentiary in the 
treaty that was now projectiug, There having been a warm 
competition between the duke of Hamilton and the earl of 
Marr for the place of ſecretary of itate for North-Britain, 
vacant by the death of the duke of Qucenſberry, it was thought 
fit to ſuppreſs that place. 

In the mean time thoſe at the helm carried on the nego- 
tiation of peace, which they had clandeſtinely entered into 
with ſome agents of France, even before the old miniſters 
were removed, To this purpoſe Mr. St. John, and, as ſome 
afirmed, Mr. Harley himſelf, had feveral private meetings 
with the ſieur Gaultier, an obſcure French prieſt, who, for 
ſome time, was protected by count Gallas, the Imperial mi- 
niſter, and ſuffered to ſay maſs in his chapel, and who being 
afterwards employed in London by count Tallard, to re- 
ceive and forward his letters between Paris and Nottingham, 
began to be taken notice of, and aſſumed the title of Abbot. 
It was the opinion of many, that, when the lord-treaſurer 
Harley formed the South-Sea project, he had verbal aſſu-— 
rances given him, that France and Spain would grant to that 
company, either ſome ſettlement, or, at leaſt, a free trade in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, provided a peace was concluded, 
by which king Philip ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the mo— 
narchy of Spain. Theſe aſſurances were ſufficient to engage 
the treaſurer, who ſaw the load, that the carrying on the war 
muſt bring upon him, and therefore he reſolved to ſtrike up 
a peace as ſoon as poſſible. 

On the other hand, the emiſſaries of France gave out every 
where, that a ſecret negotiation of peace was on foot: And 


riment tried hereafter to run the hazard of making uſe of a Come-over : 
For thoſe ſort of gentlemen ought no more to be truſted, than a ſtaunch. 
Whig ſhould, although he ſwears, that he ſhall be for the Church and Mo- 
narchy ; except thoſe, who have been ſenſible of their errors, and, fince their 
converſion, have merited the eſteem of all honeſt men.” This paragraph 
was founded upon a report, that the Pretender was, about that time, pre- 
paring to go for Swiſſerland; but he only went to the French army in Dau- 
hine, and having ſtaid there a few days, and conferred with the duke of 
Berwick and the other generals, he took a journey through Provence, Lan- 


.guedoc, and Guienne, the three fineſt provinces in France, and ſo returned to 


his reſidence at St. Germain's, 
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the French court was not wanting to cheriſh and improve 
the eager diſpoſitions towards a peace, which they found in 
the new Britiſh miniſters. Accordingly Torcy tranſmitted 
into England ſome propofitions, figned by himſelf, April 
22d. N. S. with a remarkable preamble, importing, That, 
as it was not doubted but the (French) king was in a condi- 
tion to maintain the war with glory, ſo it would not be eſteemed 
a ſign of weakneſs, that his majeſty broke the ſilence he had 
kept ſince the ſeparation of the conferences at Gertruyden- 
berg ; and that, before the opening of the campaign, he gave 
ſtill new proofs of the defire, that he had always preſerved, to 
procure the re-eſtabliſhment of the repoſe of Europe. But 
that, after the experience he had made of the ſentiments of 
thoſe, who now governed the republic of Holland, and of 
their endeavours to render the negotiations fruitleſs, he was 
willing to addreſs to the Engliſh nation the propoſitions he 
thought fit to make to end the war; and that, with this 
view, the king offered to treat of peace on the baſis of the 
following conditions: 1. That the Engliſh ſhould have real 
ſecurities to exerciſe their commerce in Spain, to the Indies, 
and in the ports of the Mediterranean. 2. That a barrier 
ſhould be formed in the Low-Countries for the ſecurity of the 
republic of Holland, and to the good liking of the Dutch. 
3. That reaſonable means ſhould be ſought out to ſatisfy the 
allies of England and Holland. 4. That as the good eſtate 
of the affairs of the king of Spain furniſhed new expedients to 
end the differences touching that monarchy, endeavours 
ſhould be uſed to ſurmount the difficulties raiſed on this occa- 
fion. g. That the conferences to treat of peace ſhould be 
immediately opened; and that the King's plenipotentiaries 
ſhould either treat with thoſe of England and Holland alone, 
or jointly with thoſe of their allies, at the choice of England. 
6. And that his majeſty propoſed, the cities ot Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle and Liege for the place of treaty, referring it to Eng- 
land to chuſe one of thoſe two cities', 

Theſe propoſitions Mr. Secretary St. John tranſmitted to 
the lord Raby, the queen's ambaſlador at the Hague, with 
orders to communicate them to the penſionary, and to aflure 
that miniſter, © that the queen was reſolved in making peace, 
as in making war, to act in perfect concert with the States; and 
deſired that the ſecret might be kept among as few as poflible. 
He confeſſed, that the terms of the ſeveral propofitions were 
very general ; that there was an air of complaiſance ſhewn 
to England, and the contrary to Holland, which might be 
of ill conſequence, but could be of none, as long as the queen 
and States took care to underſtand each other, and to act with 
as little reſerve as became two powers ſo nearly allied in 
intcreſt ; and he deſired the penſionary to be aſſured, that this 
rule ſhould on the part of England be inviolably obſerved. 

In anſwer to thele orders, the lord Raby acquainted Mr. 
St. John, That the penſionary had, with thoſe of the States, 
who had been formerly employed in the negotiations of 
peace, conſidered Torcy's propoſitions, and the obliging 
manner in which her majeſty was plealed to communi— 
cate them ; that they thanked her majelty tor her confidence in 
them; and aſſured her, that their's was reciprocal, and that, 
as her majeſty had promiſed, ſhe would make no ſtep towards 
a peace, but in concert with them, they defired ſhe might be 
aſlured of the ſame on their part, and that they would make 
no ſtep in that, or any other kind of negotiation, which re- 
carded the mutual intereſt of both nations, but in commu— 
nication and concert with her majeſty. That they urged the 
neceſſity of an intire confidence one with the other at this 
critical juncture ; and declared themſelves weary of the war, 
which they endeavoured to conceal from the enemy, leſt he 
ſhould make his advantage by it ; and that they were ready 
to join in any meaſures which her majeſty ſhould think proper, 
to obtain a good peace: but that they looked upon theſe 
propoſitions as yet in the ſame manner as the Secretary did, 
to be very dark and general, and deſigned to create jealou- 
ſes between her majeſty, that republic, and the allies : But 
they depended upon her majeſty's juſtice and prudence, to 
prevent any ſuch ill effect; and hoped the would make 
the French explain more particularly the ſeveral points con- 
tained in them.” But, notwithſtanding theſe mutual aſſu— 
rances, there was not the lealt communication to the ſtates 
of the negotiations which were carrying on for above five 


z The author of this piece acquaints his friend, That about two months 
before the French king, reſolving once more to give peace to Europe, of- 
fered the court of England, to fend a miniſter as far as Boulogne, who 
ſhould be there met by tome perſons from England, to treat the overtures of 
@ peace, That upon notice, that this was agreed to, the king diſpatched a 
perſon, who went by the name of monſieur de la Baſtide, to Boulogne, where 
he took lodgings at one Mr, des Marais, a filk- merchant married to an Eng- 
liſh woman, who formerly waited on the ladies of the earls of Portland and 
Jerſey, when ambaſſadors there in the tune of king William. That, on the 
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months together, betwixt England and France, till ag 
the ſpecial preliminaries, and the ſeven general ones us, 
ſigned and ſent to them. In the mean time the lord N 
not being as yet let into the ſecret, freely declared in; 
letter, © That he thought it adviſeable and neceſſary to e, 
open with the ſtates in this matter of the propofiriq,?. 
and in another, acquainted the ſecretary, that all the l@©;., 
from France agreed, that all the hopes the French had, 
was to ſow jealouſies among the allies.” And in a third 
repeats his advice, That we muſt act cautiouſly with the 
States, that they might have no reaſon to accuſe us for tan, 
the leaſt meaſures without them.” But it was not long be. 
fore Mr. St. John prepared him to have other ſentime;;;; ... 
the manner of carrying on this negotiation, and in a le. 
acquainted him,“ That it was her majeſty's pleaſure, he 
ſhould make all poſſible haſte to come over, fince her fer. 
vice might better. diſpenſe with his abſence, at this point 
of time, than it would perhaps do at another; and $n. 
they mult now expect to have very ſoon upon the tx; 
many intrigues, concerning which the queen thought ic ex 

edient, that he ſhould confer with the miniſters in Eng. 
land her majeſty deſigned, upon his arrival, to give lum 
the promotion in the peerage, which he had defired.” Th 
ſecretary then frankly told him, That Great-Britain h4 
gone ſo much too far in weaving her intereſt into that gt 
the continent, that it would prove no eaſy taſk to diſentan. 
gle our affairs, without tearing or rending.“ The lord Rat; 
took the hint and aſſured Mr. St. John, that he would ven. 
ture any thing, and undertake any thing to. ſerve the 
queen : That the ſecretary might venture boldly to typ 
him with the real intentions, and be affured that he wong 
not make further uſe of them, than according to his in. 
ſtructions. He told the ſecretary likewiſe, that if the thing 
was actually gone no further than it appeared, and France 
had not, yet explained; and, he had a mind, that he ſhould 
come over for the queen's ſervice, he was ready to come 
in a yacht, frigate, packet-boat, or any way; and conch. 
ded, in ſhort, that the ſecretary might diſpoſe of him as he 
picated, for all his defire was to ferve her majeſty to her 
tatisfaction, and he ſhould never grudge any danger and 
pains.“ This voluntary and frank declaration, he deſired 
in a particular manner, might, with his humble compli. 
ments, be communicated to the duke of Shrewſbury and 
Mr. Harley. 

All tranſactions betwixt England and France during this 
time, except two or three papers, are intirely ſupprefled, 
which, in the carl of Strafford's inſtructions of October the iſt, 
1711, are ſaid to have been carried on by papers fent 
backward and forward, and much time ſpent thercin. 
However, the Engliſh miniſters ſent over privately to 
France one of their agents, Mr. Prior; but though the tub- 
ject and ſucceſs of his clandefttine negotiations were tor ſome 
time kept ſecret, yet his journey could not. For having 
firſt gone into Kent, and thence into Suffolk to give a vil 
to his friend Sir Thomas Hanmer, and ſo into France ; 
upon his return from thence, about the beginning of Auvull 
in a ſmall veſſel, that ſet him aſhore at Deal, going 
under a borrowed name, and not producing his pats, he 
was diſcovered, and ſtopped by the cuſtom-houle otiicers, 
till he was releaſed by orders from above. This adventure 
being noiſcd abroad, count Gallas, the Imperial minidter, 
thought it his duty to expoſtulate about it with the carl ot 
Oxford, who told him, That he had no reaton to be 
alarmed, for the queen would never make a peace derog4- 
tory from her engagements with her allies.” On the other 
hand, in order to palliate the clandeſtine negotiation be— 
tween Great-Britain and France, which was no longer 4 
myſtery, and to feel the pulſe of the nation about a peace, 
the agents of the Britiſh miniſters publiſhed a pamphlet, in- 
titled, A new Journey to Paris: together with tome 
ſecret Tranſactions between the French King and an Engliſh 
Gentleman” z. This account, under the fictitious name 01 
Mr. Du Baudrier, was ſuppoſed by ſome to be written by 
Daniel De Foe, and by others aſcribed to Jonathan Swilt, 
who had for ſome years before attached himſelf to the Wlug- 
party, but, being diſappointed in his hopes of preter- 
ment, and particularly of being chaplain to the eat] of 


14th of July, N. S. a perſon, who was afterwards known to be Mr. Pigs, 
coming directly to the door, and inquiring for monſieur de la Baſtide (be 
name and place having been before concerted) was immediately ſhewn t0 
monſieur ——, where they were ſhut up for three hours without any ſes 
freſhment, though Mr. Prior had rode — from Calais that day, in a gc 
deal of rain. That, the next morning, the author of this account, being de. 
commended to Mr. Prior by monfieur des Marais, was admitted to Walt cn 
him in the capacity both of: a ſecretar and a valet de chambre; after which, 


he learned further particulars of Mr. Prior's journey to Boulogne. Th 1 
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Wparton, when he was made lord-licutenant of Ireland, 
went over to the Tories upon the change of the miniſtry in 
1710, and with Mr. Prior, Dr. Freind, Mr. Oldſwortb, 
zud ſome others, was employed in writing a weekly paper, 
called che Examiner, in defence of the new miniſtry, Mr. 
prior was inſtructed to communicate to the court of France 
ſome private propoſitions dated July the 1ft, importing in 
ſubſtance, * That Great Britain would make no peace, but 
what ſhould be to the ſatis faction of all her allies, according 
to their agreements and treaties : That the trade of Holland 
ould be reſtored, and the Dutch have a barrier, as well as 
the emperor and duke of Savoy, for their ſecurity, That 
care ſhould be taken to keep the balance in Italy; and that 
the crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united. In 
relation to Great-B:itain, that our commerce ſhould be 
ſettled to the ſatisfaction of the Britiſh ſubjects: The go- 
ernment to be acknowledged in France, as now ſettled in 
| Great-Britain: Dunkirk to be demoliſhed: The Affiento to 
be enjoyed by Great-Britain, after the peace, as the French 
had it at preſent: Newfoundland to be entirely given up to 
the Engliſh ; but the trade of Hudſon's Bay to be continued 
in the hands of the French and Engliſh; and all things in 
America to remain 1n the ſtate they ſhould be found in at the 

concluſion of the peace. That all advantages of trade, 
| granted to the French by the Spaniards ſhould be equally 
| granted to the Britiſh ſubjects: And, in the laſt place, that 

the ſecret ſhould be inviolably kept, till allowed to be di- 


| yulged by the mutual conſent of both parties concerned”. 
With theſe propoſitions Mr. Prior went to France in the be- 
| ginning of July; had a power ſigned by the queen; was or- 
| dered to return immediately, if the French ſtarted any diffi— 
culties, and was particularly directed to ſee, if they had full 
powers from Spain. The French, not finding him ſuffi- 
ciently impowered to treat, were cautious of diſcloſing their 
thoughts to him; for, upon his arrival in France, Torcy, in 

a letter to Mr. St. John, told him, That he ſaw with great 
| pleaſure Mr. Prior return, after an interval of ſo many 

years: That he could have wiſhed, he had had greater li— 

| berty to employ thole talents, which he was pertuaded he 

would have made a good uſe of; but that he hoped monſieur 
Meſoager would ſupply what he could not do'. Accordingly, 
| Meſnager, deputy of the council of commerce in France, 
accompanied by another gentleman (ſaid to be the abbe du 
| Bois) attended Mr. Prior into England, and (being veſted 
with full powers to treat, conclude, and fign with ſuch mi- 
| niſters, as ſhould be authorized in due form, not by Britain 
| only, but by any of the princes and eſtates then in war with 
France) he had frequent conferences with the queen's mi- 
| niſters, particularly the lord-treaſurer, Mr. St. John, the 


* reported, that, ſome time before the peace of Ryſwick, king William did 
patch this very gentlemen to Paris upon the ſame account for which he 
| row cane, That having received his inſtructions from the Englith court, 
| under pretence of taking a ſhort journey of pleaſure, and viſiting Sir Thomas 
Hanmer in the county of Suffolk, lic lett his houſe on Sunday night, the 
nch of July, N. S. taking none of his ſervants with him. That Mr, 
Me, who had already prepared a bark on the coaſt of Dover, took Mr, 
$ Prior diſguiſed into his chariot. That they lay, on Monday night, the 12th 
| of July, at the earl of Jerſey's houſe in Kent; arrived early the next day at 
Dorer; drove directly to the ſhore; and Mr. Prior, having got aboard the 
weich, arrived at Calais about eleven at night; was entertained that night 
by the governor with great reſpect, and ſet out pretty late next morning for 
Boulogne, where, for four days, he had two long conterences every day 
E with monſieur de la Baſtide, from ten to one at noon, and from fix till nine 
In the evening. That, on the third morning, the writer of this account 
| was ordered to attend early; obſerved Mr, Prior to have a pleaſant cougte- 
nance; and was commanded to be ready at an hour's warning fer a journey 
to England; but, upon the fourth evening, all this was changed. That, 
on the 18th, Mr. Prior ſet our with Mr. de la Eaſtide, in the latter's chaſe 
vr Paris, where they arrived, on Tueſday the 20th, and Mr. de la Baſtide con- 
ducted Mr, Prior to a private lodging, in the rue St. Louis, prepared for his 
F Teception, where the author had orders to ſay, that the gentleman, to 
whom he belonged, was called monſieur Matthews; but afterwards, at 
Verſailles, he overheard, that his real name was Mr. Prior. That Mr. de 
la Baſtide would have bad Mr. Matthews to have gone with him next morn- 
Ing to Verſailles, but could not prevail with him to comply, That Mr. de 
a Baſtide returned the ſame evening from Verſailles, and, after an hour's 
vum conference, went with Mr. Prior in a chariot and fix horſes to Ver- 
alles, where they arrived about eleven at night, and alighted at a vineyard 
| edoining to madam de Maintenon's gardens, whereof Mr, de la Baſtide had 
the key. That the clock ſtruck two before they came out ; and then the 
cdachman drove away to a {mall houſe at the end of the town, where Mr. de 
h Baſtide left Mr. Prior with his attendant, who obſerved him to be very 
woughtful. That, the next morning, Thurſday the 22d, about ten o*clock, 

. de la Baſtide came; and the houſe being ſmall, and the writer's apart- 
ment divided from Mr. Prior's only by a thin wainſcot, he could eafily hear 
what they ſaid, when they raiſed their voice. That, after ſome time, he 
dould hear monſieur de la Baſtide ſay with warmth, * Bon Dieu, &c. good 
od! Were ever ſuch demands made of a great monarch, unleſs you were 
i the gates of the metropolis ? For the love of God, monſieur Prior, relax 
Mething, if your inſtructions will permit you, elſe I ſhall deſpair of any 
od ſucceſs in our negotiation, Is it not enough, that our king will aban- 
con his grandſon, but he muſt lend his own arm to pull him out of the 
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duke of Shrewſbury, and the lord Dartmouth: At one of 
their meetings, which was held at Mr. Priot's houſe, by 
order of the lords of the committee of council, and unknown 
to the queen, then at Windfor, Meſnager delivered to theſe 
four Britiſh miniſters the French king's anſwer to the de- 
mands laſt ſent over by England; which, according to Mr. 
St. John's letter to the queen of the 2oth of September, 
complied with every article, except the eighth, relating to 
North America. He added, They found, however, that 
they ſhould be able to compound this point in the manner, 
which her majeſty, ſome time before, reſolved to paſs it in, 
provided France gave her ſatisfaction upon the ſeventh arti- 
cle, as ſhe had now entirely done. That the propoſitions to 
be ſent to Holland, as the foundation of a general treaty, 
they had likewiſe received from him; and that, which was 
thought moſt liable to exception, had been very much 
mended. That, my lord-treaſurer having, however, pro- 
poſed ſome further alterations, in order to make the whole 
more palatable abroad, and monfieur Meſnager ſeemingly in- 
clined to agree to them, the lords of the council were to con- 
fider of them the next morning. That, this being the pre— 
{ent firuation of the treaty, all her ſervants were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that a warrant and full powers ſhould that night 
be tranſmitted to her majeſty, in order to paſs the great ſeal 
the next morning: and that Mr. Prior ſhould be added to 
tboſe impowered to ſign; becauſe he, having perſonally 
treated with monſieur de Torey, was the beſt witneſs they 
could produce of the ſenſe, in which the general preliminary 
engagements were entered into. Befides which, as he was 
the beſt verſed in matters of trade of all her majeſty's mi- 
niſters truſted in this ſecret, if the thought fit ro employ him 
in the future treaty of commerce, it would be of contequence, 
that he had been a party concerned in that convention, which 
muſt be the rule of that treaty.“ He concluded, That 
the reſt of the plenipotentiaries were all thoſe, who had the 
honour to fit in her majeſty's cabinet council ;” namely, the 
earl of Oxford, the duke of Buckingham, the biſhop of 
Briſtol, the duke of Shrewſbury, earl Pawlet, the carl of 
Dartmouth, and Mr. Secretary St. John, But, thovgh th: 
warrant, antedated three days, was ſigned by the queen, di— 
recting the lord-keeper to affix the great-ſeal to an in- 
ſtrument thereto annexed, meaning the full powers ; yet 
moſt of thoſe, who ſo readily concurred in treating with the 
miniſter of France, declined becoming partics, When the 
treaty was to be concluded; and ſo the ſpecial preliminaries 
between Great-Britain and France, ſigned by Meſnager, on 
the 27th of September, were accepted and figned only by the 
earl of Dartmouth and Mr. Secretary St. John, by virtue of 
a warrant directed to them two only, and figned by the 


throne ? Why did you not open yourſelf to me at Boulogne? Why are you 
more inexorable here at Vertailles ? You have riſen in your demands, by 
ſeeing madain Maintenon's delice tor a peace, As able as you are to con- 
tinue the war, conſider which is to be moſt preferred, the good of vour 


country, or the particular advantage of your General; for he will be ths. 


only gainer among your ſubjects.” That Mr. Prior ipoke ſo ſoftly, he 
could not be well underitood ; but, upon parting, the writer heard him ſay 
“If you inſiſt {till on thoſe difliculties, my next audience will be that of 
leave.“ That, three hours after, Mr. de la Baſtide returned with a coun- 
tenance more compoſed, and dined with Mr. Prior, who entertained him 
with much pleaſantry; and, among other things, ſaid, “that Monſieur, 
(meaning the king) it he were a private man, would be the moſt agreeable 
perſon in the world. Did you mind how obligingly he enquired, whether 
our famous chevalier Newton was ſtill living? He told ES ts rien, 
poor Deſpreaux, was dena 0000 1 was ln Fronts, 2d aſked inc after queen 
Anus health” + Which confirmed the relator in his opinion, that Mr, Prior 
had an audience the night before of the king. That, abour ten that evening, 
Mr. de la Baſtide came to take Mr. Prior to go to the fame place they were 
at before, where they ſtaid about two hours. That, betng returned, Mr, 
Prior appeared ſomewhat diffatisfied ; and, when he came into his chamber, 
he threw off his hat in ſome paſſion, folded his arms, and walked up and 
down the room for above an hour, extremely penſive. That, on Friday, the 
23d, Mr. de la Baſtide ſtaid the atternoon with Mr, Prior, and, about eight 
o*c Jock, they went to the rendezvous ; and, in an hour and a half's time, 
Mr. Prior, with Mr. de la Baſtide, another gentleman and a lady, came into 
the walk, That, as Mr, Prior was taking his leave of thoſe perſons, the 
lady ſaid, “ Monſieur ſongez vous, &c. Conſider this night on what we 
have ſaid to you“: And that the gentleman ſeconded her, ſaying, * Ouy, 
ouy, monſieur, ſongez vous en pour la derniere fois: Ay, ay, fir, conſider 

ſor the laſt time”, To which monſicur Matthews anſwered briſkly in going 

out, “ Sire, tout ou rien; Sir, all or none, as I have had the honour to 

tell your majeſty before. That, on Saturday the 24th, Mr. de la Baſtide 
came to Mr, Prior with a ſmiling countenance, embraced him with much 

joy, and told him, “ Courage, monſieur, no travelling to-day ; madam 

aintenon will have me once more conduct you to her”, That, about ten 

o*clock at night, they went forth, and returned about one in the morning; 

and Mr, Prior having taken his leave of Mr. de la Baſtide, ſet out in a chaiſe 

for Calais, where he arrived on Wedneſday the 28th, in the evening; and, 

the next morning, the writer of this account took his leave of Mr. Prior, who 

thanked him in the civileſt manner, and very nobly made him a preſent Ty 
fifty piſtoles. And that the ſame day, July the 2gth, N. S. Mr, 


riot have 


ing put to ſea with a fair wind, it was ſuppoſed, in a few hours, he landed 
in Engiand, 
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queen. And it is obſervable, that neither this, nor any one count Gallas, the emperor's miniſter, who treated them with 
paper of powers and inſtructions, throughout this whole much ſcorn, and cauſed an Engliſh tranſlation of them to 
affair was counterſigned by any one miniſter, but the queen's publiſhed, on the 13th of October, in the Daily Courant, 
name expoſed to cover all, in caſe 154 3 * follows: 
tion ſhould at laſt prove abortive, an afterwards enquire 8 ; 
into: And, the Engliſh miniſtry having every where extolled Preliminary Articles on iu 7 of France, for efſecking a 
the great advantages that were granted to Great-Britain, A 
France made a proper uſe of it, and declared, That thoſe The king being willing to contribute all that is in h. 
articles were-an eventual or conditional treaty only ; and that power, to the re-eſtabliſhing of the general peace, his majeſty 
the French king would not be obliged to make them good, declares, 
but in caſe of the ſigning of a general peace,” In this ſenſe 1. That he will acknowledge the queen of Great. Britain in 
Meſnager ſigned them; and by this means the queen was that quality, as alſo the ſucceſſion of that crown, accordin 
brought into this dilemma, either to go on through all ad- to the preſent ſettlement. 
ventures in the meaſures of France, or they had it in their II. That he will freely, and bona fide, conſent to the 
power, by divulging the ſecret, and expoſing ſuch a noto- taking all juſt and reaſonable meaſures, for bindering that the 
rious breach of national faith, to make what advantage they crowns of France and Spain may ever be united on the head 
thought fit among the allies; who, from this time, muſt the ſame prince; his majeſty being perſuaded, that this excer 
think themſelves diſengaged from the queen, if they could of power would be contrary to the good and quiet of Euro, 
find their own account in ſeparate meaſures. The ſame day, III. The king's ibtention is, that all the parties engage 
that the ſpecial preliminaries were thus accepted, another ſet in the preſent war, without excepting any of them, may find 
of general preliminary articles on the part of France were their reaſonable ſatis faction in the treaty of peace, which fall 
ſigned by Meſnager ; as was alſo a ſeparate article in favour be made: That commerce may be re-eſtabliſhed and min. 
of the duke of Savoy, * whereby the French king promiſed tained for the future, to the advantage of Great-Britain, ot 
to reſtore to that prince the territories, which belonged Holland, and of the other nations, who have bcen ach. 
to him at the beginning of the preſent War; and to con- tomed to exerciſe commerce. 
ſent, that there be alſo yielded to him ſuch other places IV. As the king will likewiſe maintain exactly the 0. 
in Italy, as ſhould be found agrecable to the ſenſe of the ſervation of the peace, when it ſhall be concluded, ond the 
treatics between him and his allies'. From this a perfect object, the king propoſes to himſelf, being to ſecure the fre. 
confidence was eſtabliſhed between the two miniſters of Eng- tiers of his kingdom, without diſturbing in any manner what. 
land and France ; and, in the letters written in the month ever the neighbouring ſtates, he promiſes to agree, by tha 
of October, a mutual fincerity was recommended and engaged treaty which ſhall be made, that the Dutch ſhall be put i, 
for, and, that a perfect unanimity ſhould be maintained for poſſeſſion of the fortified places, which ſhall be mention:d, 
accompliſhing the work. The earl of Strafford's inſtruc- jn the Netherlands, to ſerve hereafter for a barrier ; which 
tions, in order to his immediate return into Holland, were may {ſecure the quiet of the republic of Holland againſt any 
now preparing, and dated October 1, O. S. and as an carly enterprize from the part of France. 
roof of the confidence, which Mr. St. John repoſed in the V. The king conſents likewiſe, that a ſecure and conve- 
Pow miniſter, he acquainted Torcy by his letter of nient barrier ſhould be formed for the empire, and for the 
October 2, O. S. that the earl of Strafford was going for Hol- houſe of Auſtria. 
land, and faid, your miniſter, (meaning Meſnager, who was VI. Notwithſtanding Dunkirk coft the king very Preat 
then going back to France, and carried this letter) is fully ſums, as well to purchaſe it, as to fortify it ; and that it is 
informed in what the earl of Strafford is to propoſe to the furtker neceſſary to be at very conſiderable expence for n- 
ſtates. Such intelligence of the queen's counſels, which Mr. zing the works, his majeſty is willing however to engage to 
jb St. John confeſſed he had given to the miniſters of the queen's cauſe them to be demoliſhed, immediately after the conclu- 
1 enemies, ſeems very extraordinary ; eſpecially when it is ſion of the peace, on condition, that, for the fortifications of 
þ conſidered, that the earl of Strafford was ſent over to preſs that place, a proper equivalent, that may content him, be 
the opening the general conferences, with aflurances of the given him: And, as England cannot furniſh that equivelent, 
greateſt friendſhip and concern for the intereſts of the ſtates the diſcuſſion of it ſhall be referred to the conferences to be 
on the part of the queen, and by her authority to procure held for the negotiation of the peace. 
from France juſt ſatisfaction for all her allies; and, in his VII. When the conferences for the negotiation of the peace 
inſtructions, was likewiſe directed to propoſe to the ſtates a ſhall be formed, all the pretenfions of the princes and ſtates, 
new ſcheme for carrying on the war, and to acquaint them engaged in the preſent war, ſhall be therein diſcuſled bona 
with ſuch reſolutions, as the queen had taken concerning it. fide, and amicably : And nothing ſhall be omitted to regu» 
In ſhort, every article in his inſtructions was a ſpecimen of late and terminate them, to the ſatisfaction of all the partics'. 
the ſincerity with which the Engliſh miniſters intended to 
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Done at London, 


treat the allies. He was inſtructed, that it muſt be the moſt Sept. 27, O. 8. 1711. Mzsxacks. 

careful endeavour and fixed principle of all the confederates 

to hold faſt together ; and this immediately after a ſeparate Soon after, count Gallas received a meſſage from Mr. ſe⸗ 
4 treaty had been ſigned by Great-Britain; and, if the mini— cretary St. John in the queen's name, © that he ſhould com: 
d ters of Holland ſhould expreſs any uneaſineſs at their appre- no more to court, his behaviour of late not being agreeab:e d 
| neagons of any ſuch private agreement, he was ordered by her majeſty, but, that whatever ſhould for the tuture be pre 
| evaſive anſwers to avoid giving them ſatisfaction concern- ſented to her from his imperial majeſty by. the hands of ano: 
F ing it. ther miniſter, ſhould be very well received'. He was turtne! 


In the mean time Meſnager and his companion took their told, he might go away when he thought fir. This proce: 
leave of the Britiſh miniſters, in order to return to France, ing was ſevere and unuſual ; for the common method, wit! 
extremely ſatisfied with their reception here, the queen having a provocation was given by a public miniſter, was to colt 
honoured Meſnager with a private converſation in her cloſet, plain of him to his maſter, and to defire him to be recall 
and, at his requeſt, granted to Marſhal Tallard (who was ſup- It was not then known upon what this was grounded ; tha 
poſed to have laid the foundation of this negotiation) the which was ſurmiſed was, that Gaultier betrayed him, 40 
favour of going to France for four months upon his parole, diſcovered his ſecret correſpondence, and the advertiſemets 
which ended in his enlargement, without ranſom *. he ſent the emperor, to give him ill impreſſions of our cout, 

Five days after Meſnager's departure, the miniſters thought for which Gaultier was ſaid to be rewarded with an ab 
fit to communicate the preliminary articles, he had ſigned to in France b. 


* Tt was confidently reported, that Meſnager, by the encouragement he b It is hard to expreſs, how greatly the generality of people, and on 
received from Mr, St. John, ſpoke to the queen in favour of the chevalier de ſome friends of the miniſtry, were ſurprized at the publication of thc!! py 
St. George, whom he called her Brother; that her majeſty ſeemed not diſ- liminaries, which they looked upon as captious, infidious, and infuihciev 
pleaſed with the diſcourſe ; and that before he left England, he obtained, by ground a treaty upon ; whereas they had been made to expect ſuch glott - 
means of Mrs. Maſham, a verbal promiſe, that private inſtructions ſhould and advantageous terms for all the allies, that the peace would be lung 
be ſent to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, not to infiſt on the French king's ſafe, and honourable, Hereupon, to calm the minds of the people, 
giving up the entereſt of the chevalier entirely, Moreover, a letter from a dition of fix other preliminary articles were the ſame day made pubic 1 
good hand in Paris, dated November 19, N. S. imported, That upon Meſ- Poſt-Boy, which were ſaid to be agreed to by France, though they #54 


nager's return thither, he was very ſanguine, and affected publicly to affirm, yet ſigned, nor communicated to the miniſters of the allies, 
that the peace was as good as concluded ; and that, in particular, he laid | 


reat emphaſis on the advantages granted in favour of the prince of Wales; Theſe were in ſubſtance : 1 

＋ nich to ſome people appeared very unlikely, eſpecially when they compared 1. That the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the el 

= . the weight of ſuch an affair with the abilities of monfieur Meſnager, who was Milan, with the fortreſſes of T ay, which belonged to the crown of pi 
5 never accounted a great genius. Boyer. | and all Flanders, ſhould remain for ever to the houſe of Auſtria _ Tis 
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th The ſeven preliminaries were no ſooner made public, than propoſed moſt of them by the enemy himſelf, might remain a 
be they Were ſeverely animadverted upon in ſeveral pamphlets, fixed, and without alteration : And that ſhe would not truſt . 


32 45 not being a ſufficient foundation, upon which a negotia- imperial plenipotentiary there, preſented a memorial to the 
tion might be hazarded ; they dreaded the fatal conſequences ſtates, about the current report,“ That the queen of Great- 9 
15 1 opening the e ee pda gee before the articles offered Britain had accepted the ſeven articles propoſed by France, 
yi hy France were exp ained, and eſpecially before they Knew judging them ſuffclent for proceeding to a general congreſs 
at all what they were 0 trult to for their own barrier, and of peace; and preited their high mightineſſes to conſent 
n in for their Werse. Theſe confiderations made them, for thereto, and to grant their paſſports for the ambaſſadors of 
"Bhs {ome time, decline granting the ballports to the French ple- France, * heretore he thought it his duty to aſk of their 
8 nipotentiarics 3 and, in order to prevail with the queen to high mightineſſes, Whether this report were true? And in 
4 have ſome regard to her allies, and particularly in the two Cale it was, to defire them not to come to any reſolution, but 
* reat articles of their barrier and commerce, they ſent over in conjunction with his imperial majeſty, or his miniſters, 
by: > onfieur Buys, as . extraordinary, to intercede with conformable tothe lixth article of the grand alliance,” The 
el her to alter her reſolutions: and they made the ſame repre- ſtates returned a Civil anſwer both to this memorial, and to the 
85 ſentations to the earl of Strafford, but all to no purpoſe, emperor's repreſentations; but the letter, which the emperor 
DB For as Mr. St. John declared, in his letter to that earl, of the wrote at the ſame time to the queen of Great-Britain, and 
55 gth of October, Certain it is, that her majeſty has ſo far which was delivered by monſicur Hoffman, did not mect with 
15 determined upon her meaſures, thoſe will deceive themſelves, the like favourable return. N 
yh who may imagine by delay or other artifices to break them.“ Many mercenary pens were ſet on work, to juſtify the 
* And again, November the 2d, to the ſame earl, * The queen proccedings of the new miniſtry, and to defame the allies, 


an abbef 
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and defended in others; and being communicated to the 
ſtates- general by the earl of Strafford. who arrived at the 
Hague on the 10th of October, extremely alarmed the ſtates, 


will not finally concert a plan for the proſecution of the war 
with the ſtates, until they join with her in agreeing to open 
the conferences of peace.” And the carl acquaints Mr. St. 
John, November the 15th, © That he bad now told them, 
her majeſty's order to him was to declare, that ſhe would 


themſelves on the continent of that country, according to the act of parlia- 
ment, 


R 4+ Abt the fortifications of Duakirk fall be demoliſhed, and the harbour 
uined. 


5 That the Dutch may name commiſſioners, to treat with the French 
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ths immortal glory ſhe had gained, and the certain welfare 
ot her people, to the infidelity of the French promiſes.” 
Betore this letter reached the Hague, count de Goes, the 


more particularly the Dutch: This was done with much 
art, but with no regard to truth, in a pamphlet intitled 
** The Conduct of the Allies, and of the late Miniſtry :* 
To which very full anſwers were written, detecting the thread 


inſerted in a paper called the Obſervator, and was deſigned as a reflection on 
the South-Sea project, Others were proſecuted on more criminal accounts 
viz. for publiſhing ſeditious ballads, called, A Welcome to the Medal, 
Credit reſtored, Mat's Peace, &c'. Notwithſtanding theſe proſecutions, the 
pens of both parties were till buſy, the one in exploding, and the other in 


of fallhood that ran through the work ©, It was now ſaid, 
en look upon any delay as a retuſal to comply with her propo- England was ſo exhauſted, that it was impoſſible to carry 
* ſirions.” In thele circumſtances the Dutch at laſt complied on the war: And, when king Charles was choſen emperor, 
in to grant the patiports, and agreed to open the general con- it Was allo ſaid, he would be too great and too dangerous to 
0n:d, ferences at the time fixed by the queen, January the 1ſt, all his neighbours, if Spain were joined to the emperor, and 
which 1711-12; and, purſuant to this relolution of the ſtates, upon to the Hereditary dominions: [t was alſo zealouſly, though 
{t any the preſſing inttances of the queen, patiports for the French molt falſely, infuſed into the minds of the people, that our 
plenipotentiaries were {ent to Buys, and delivered to Mr. St. allies, moſt particularly the Dutch, had impoſed on us, and 
FE, John; and Utretcht was agreed upon to be the place for the failed us on many occaſions. The Jacobites did, with the 
7 general conferences ; at which the biſhop of Briſtol lord privy- greater joy, entertain this proſpect of peace, becauſe the 
4 jeal, and the earl of Strafford, were appointed plenipotentia- Dauphin had, in a viſit to St. Germains, congratulated that 
read ries, whoſe inſtructions were ſettled and ſigned on the 23d court upon it ; which made them conclude, that it was to 
4 7 of December, 1711. By theſe instructions the plenipoten- have a happy effect, with relation to the Pretender's at- 
. tiaries were ordered, = That, if it ſhould be thought proper fairs. ; | 
ns th to begin by the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh monarchy, they were Our court denied this; and ſent the earl Rivers to 
abr to infiſt, that the ſecurity and reaſonable ſatisfaction the allies Hanover, to aſlurc the clector, that the queen would take 
ions of expected, and which his molt chriſtian majeſty had promited, eſpecial care, to have the ſucceſſion to the crown ſecured to 
jm, be could not be obtained, it Spain and the W elt. Indies be al- his family, by the treat that was to be opened : This made 
walent: lo:ted to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon” : So that little impreſſion on tha! ector; for he ſaw clearly, that, it 
5 hitherro the queen thought fit to declare in all public acts, Spain and the Welt-Indies were left to King Philip, the 
that Spain and the Weſt-Indies ought by no means to be left French would ſoon become the ſuperior power to all the reſt 
e Peace in the pofleſſion of the houſe of Bourbon, although in the of Europe; that France would keep Spain in ſubjection, 
Tita ſpecial preliminaries, ſigned by the car! of Dartmouth and and, by the wealth they would fetch from the Indies, they 
4 bes Mr. St, John, on the 27th of September preceding, the king would give law to all about them, and {et what king they 
5 voi of France did expreſs!y promile to make good the Oth article pleaſed on the throne of England. Earl Rivers ſtaid a few days 
pattics. for himtelt and for the king ot Spain, purſuant to the powers, there, and brought an anſwer from the elector in writing; 
which were then in his hands. yet the elector apprehended, not without reaſon, that it 1 
3 Upon the receipt of the preliminaries ſigned by monſicur might be ſtifled ; therefore his miniſter the baron de Both- þ 
NR Meſnager, which count Gallas tranſmitted to the new em- mar, who came over with the duke of Marlborough on the % 
Mr. peror at Milan, his imperial ; majeſty wrote a Circular letter 18th of November, was ordered to deliver to Mr. St. John | 
Id com to the electors, and other Princes of the empire, exhorting a long memorial, repreſenting * the neceflity of preterving; 
bet them to perſiſt in the engagements of the grand alliance; a pertect Union between the allies, while the peace ſhould 
be p! and at the lame time he Wrote another letter to the ſtates to be treating; of their giving each 2 a mutual guaranty 
IS the lame effect, but, with this additional defire, * hat they upon what thould therein be concluded 3 a8 allo the pernicious 
- Tl would join counſels with him to induce the queen of Great- conſequences, it Spain and the Indies were left to the duke 
el Pritain to reject thoſe propoſitions, and to continue the war; of Anjou“. 1 bis memorial, a few days after it dv deli- 
4 WE or, it a negotiation with the enemy could not be avoided, that vered, was publiſhed in t he Daily Courant of December the 
os conr It might be on condition, that the preceding prelimimariés, 5th, and received with pL applauſc by all the well-withers 
Pry 2. That king Philip ſhould have all Span, with the iſlands of Majorca attorney-general, all the ſaid perſons were continued on their recognizances 
led ; dad and Minorca, and the Weſt-Indies. till the laſt day ot term. 
him, 40d 3. That, for the ſecurity of the Engliſh and Dutch trade at all times with Mr, Darby and Mr, Hurt Were profecuted on account of a tranſlation of 
tiferment Spaun, king Philip will conſent, that the city of Cadiz ſhall be always garri- a memorable patiage in Tacitus about Cecilius Batlus's decciving the emperor 
ur court; led by the Engliſh, with full liberty to the South - Sea company, to eſtabliſh Nero, with the promiſe of an unmenſe but imaginary treaſure, which was 


le, and etc vindicating, the preſent negotiations of peace, 


* «149 NP 
of thee pi 


Cmmiſhoners about regulating the neceſſary barriers, | 
b. That ſatis faction and ſecurity ſhall be given to the reſt of the allies at 


It concludes thus: There is ground to hope, that, by remaining firmly 


fuſhcic tue general congreſs. united, the allies may ſoon oblige France (with the bleſſing of God) to agree 

uch gl With ſuch fictions, it was thought proper to amuſe the people. to realonable conditions; the extreme indigence that — in, and the 
be b ö © On the 23d of October, being the firſt day of the term, fourteen book- need ſhe has of peace, being very certain, and I _ all parts. 

__— * ellers, printers, or publiſhers, who had been lately taken up and committed The Almighty has bleſſed the arms of the queen and of her allies, with ſo 
* 1 * 


zey vel 


he duchy © 


wn of Span 


to the cuſtody of ſtate-meſſengers, by warrants from Mr. ſecretary St. John, 
7 printing and publiſhing pamphlets, libels, and ballads, ſome of which 
dere indeed ſevere invectives againſt the miniſtry, and others repreſented as 


* | | 
dach, appeared at the bar of the court of Queen's-Bench, where Mr. Ni- 


a dlas Lechmere, counſel for Mr. Darby and Mr, Hart, two of the prin- 
_ 5, pleaded with great zeal againſt the ſeverity of committing people, with- 
ut telling them their crimes ; urging, that at this rate the othce of a iecre- 


| Fly of ſtate would become a Spaniſh inquiſition'. But, at the requeſt of the 


many triumphs over their powerful enemy, to the end they may ſecure 
themſelves by a ſafe and advantageous peace, from all they haye to fear trom 
him ; and it cannot be His pleature, that an enemy ſo exhauſted, and van- 
quiſhed, as he has been on all occaſions, ſhould at laſt carry his deligns by 
this war, and get out of it by a peace glorious to him, to the ruin of the vice 
torious allies, and to the deſtruction of the liberty of all Europe; in acqui- 
ring by this peace the power of giving a o to Spain, of impoſing one upon 
Great-Britain, and of making the validity of the election of the Head of the 
Empire depend on his approbation, | 
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to the Proteſtarit ſucteſſion, who highly commended the 
elector of Hanover for his ſeaſonable interpoſition in an af- 
fair, which ſo nearly concerned him. But, on the other 
hand, as it directly condemned the 1 ſcheme of peace, 
it gave no ſmall offence to the miniſtry, whoſe agents openly 
exclaimed againſt it, ſuggeſting, that it was very impolite in 
his electoral highneſs, at this juncture, to intermeddle in the 
affairs of Great - Britain, and ſeem to eſpouſe a party. Others 
pretended, that this memorial had more the air of an original 
in Engliſh, than of a tranflation from the French; and ſo 
concluded, it was contrived in London by the leading men 
of the whig-party in concert with Baron Bothmar, who was 
perſuaded to preſent it: But this was altogether groundleſs, 
tor the memorial was drawn up in form at Hanover, by mon- 
ſieut Robethon, according to the elector's orders and direc- 
tions. Nay, ſome were ſo bold, as in a printed“ letter from 
a ſuppoſed Whig gentleman in the country, to a friend in town, 
to queſtion the genuineneſs of that memorial, and to laugh at 
it as a barefaced impoſture; with other ſcandalous reflec- 
tions on his electoral highneſs, and his envoy. As for the 
Britiſh miniſters, they had no manner of regard to that re- 
preſentation ; nor would the queen perhaps ever have ſeen 
it, had it not been ſhewn to her in print by the duke of So- 
merſet, before it was laid before her by the ſecretary of ſtate ; 
which could not be agreeable either to her or to Mr. St. 
John, who expoſtulated with the baron de Bothmar about 
publiſhing his memorial, 

The parliament having been prorogued to the 27th of 
November, a counſel was held on the 26th at St. James's, 
whether it ſhould be further prorogued, or only adjourned 
for a few days; and it was at laſt carried for a prorogation 
till the 7th of December. It ſeems, the Dutch, before they 
gave their conſent to the opening of a congreſs, were de- 
firous to ſee firſt how the parliament was inclined, but 
the earl of Strafford perceiving their deſign, told them plainly, 
that till they agreed to treat, the ſeſſion would not be opened, 
ſo they complied : Another reaſon, for proroguing the par- 
liament ſo late in the year, was the diſcovery of a coalition 
of ſome eminent peers of the high-church party, with thoſe 
of the contrary ſide, and of their having concerted a repre- 
ſentation to be laid before the queen againſt a peace on the 
foot of the propoſals made by France ; which, it was thought, 
might be prevented, if not by other means, at leaſt by the 
coming up of the Scotch peers, not above three or four of 
whom were yet arrived in London ©. 

In the mean time, pains were taken on many perſons who 
were ſuppoſed to be concerned in the intended repreſentation. 
The lord-treaſurer Harley endeavoured to engage the earl of 
Nottingham in the court-meaſures, againſt which he had 
openly declared. And the queen, at the ſame time, cloſeted 
the dukes of Grafton and St. Albans, the earls of Dorſet and 
Scarborough, the lords Sommers, Cowper, and particularly 
the duke of Marlborough, who, upon his coming over, ſpoke 
plainly to the queen againſt the ſteps that were already made : 
But he found her ſo poſſeſſed, that what he ſaid made no 
impreſſion ; ſo he defired to he excuſed from coming to 
council, fince he muſt oppoſe the preſent proceedings. All 
the reſt likewiſe remained firm in their opmion, to the great 
diſappointment of the new miniftry f. It was therefore pro- 
poſed at firſt in a council, on the 5th of December, to cauſe 
both houſes to adjourn for a few days, during which freſh 
endeavours might be uſed to defeat the defign lately formed 
againſt the preſent ſcheme ; but ſome members of the privy- 
council having repreſented the fears and jealoufies, which 
ſuch an adjournment, after ſo many prorogations, might create 
in the minds of the people; and on the other hand, the 


© What happened, ſome days before, afforded yet more matter of diſcourſe 
and ſpeculation. Upon information, that the effigies of the devil, the pope, 
and the pretender, were to be carried in proceſſion, and (according to the 
cuſtom of the London mob) burnt on the 1th of November, the anniver- 
ſary of queen Elizabeth's inauguration, the earl of Dartmouth iſſued out his 
warrant, purſuant to which, on the 16th, at twelve at night, ſome of the queen's 
meſſengers, ſuſtained by a detachment of the foot-guards, ſeized thoſe three 
figures, with ſeveral others of cardinals, jeſuits, and friars, all finely dreſſed, 
and carried them from an empty houſe in Drury-lane, where they had been 
lodged, to the curl of Dartmouth's office in the Cock-pit. And the trained- 
bands of London and Weſtminſter were immediately afſembled, and con- 
tinued under arms three days together. At the ſame time endeavours were 
wed to render obnoxious an illuſtrious ſociety of noblemen and gentlemen, 
called the Kit-Cat-Club, who, for many years, had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their zeal for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. For which purpoſe, the merce- 
nary writer of the Poſt-Boy, of the 22d of November, was directed to charge 
them with“ a conſpiracy to raiſe a mob to confront the beſt of queens, and 
her miniſtry, pull down the houſes of ſeveral honeſt, worthy, loyal, true Eng- 
liſh gentlemen, having had money diſtributed amongſt them ſome time be- 
tore for that purpoſe by G. G. G. S. 8. S. W. H. M. [i. e. Grafton, Godol- 
phin, Dr. Garth, Somerſet, Sunderland, Sommers, Wharton, Hallifax, and 
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miniſtry, either hoping, with the affiſtance of their Sc, 
friends, to have a majority in the houſe of lords, or, at leaf 
being ſecure of it in that of the commons, it was, after a lo 
debate, finally reſolved, that the parliament ſhould fir ont 
day, to which they were firſt prorogued. Accordingly p 
committee of the council having met the 6th of December 
to conſider of the queen's ſpeech, her majeſty went the 
next day in a ſedan to the houſe of peers, and ſpoke to both 
houſes to this effect: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I have called you together, as ſoon as the public af,jr. 
would permit; and I am glad I can now tell you, that, ne. 
withſtanding the arts of thoſe, who delight in war, both place 
and time are appointed, for opening the treaty of a genetal 
peace. 

** Our allies, efpecially the ſtates- general, whoſe interes 
I look upon as inſeparable from my own, have, by their ready 
concurrence, expreſſed their entire confidence in me; and | 
have no reaſon to doubt, but that my own ſubjects are allured 
of my particular care of them; 

My chief concern is, that the Proteſtant religion, and 
the laws and liberties of theſe nations, may be continued to 
you, by ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the crown, as it is limited 
by parliament to the houſe of Hanover. : 

I ſhall endeayour, that after a war, which has coſt {> 
much blood and treaſure, you may find your intereſt in trade 
and commerce improved and enlarged by a peace, with all 
other advantages, which a tender and affectionate fovereign 
can procure for a dutiful and loyal people. 

The princes and ſtates, which have been engaged with 
us in this war, being by treaties intitled to have their ſcveral 
intereſts ſecured at a peace, I will not only do my utmoſt t0 
procure every one of them all reaſonable ſatisfaction, but! 
ſhall unite with them in the ſtricteſt engagements for continy- 
ing the alliance, in order to render the genera} peace ſecute 
and laſting. 

© The beſt way to have this treaty effectual, will he to 
make early provifion for the campaign. Therefore, I mu$ 
aſk of you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, the neceC- 
ſary ſupphes for the next year's war; and I do moſt earneſtly 
recommend to you, to make ſuch diſpatch therein, as may 
convince our enemies, that, if we cannot obtain a good prace, 
we are prepared to carry on the war with vigour, 

* Whatever you give, will ſtill be in your power to apple; 
and ] doubt not, but, in a little time after rhe opening ot the 
treaty, we ſhall be able to judge of its event. 

My lords and gentlemen, 


* As I have had your chearful aſſiſtance ſor the carrying 
on this long and chargeable war, ſo I aſſure myſelf that n 
true Proteitant, or good ſubject, will envy Britain or Me 
the glory and ſatisfaction of ending the ſame by a juſt and 
honourable peace for us and our allies, 

++ Such a peace will give new life to our foreign trade; 

.and I ſhall do my utmoſt to improve that happy opportunity 
to encourage our home-manufactures, which will tend to the 
eating my ſubjects in that exceſſive charge they now lie under 
in maintaining the poor, and to correct and redreſs ſuch abuſes, 
as may have crept into any part of the adminiſtration during 
ſo long a war, 

I cannot conclude, without carneſtly recommending to 
you all unanimity ; and that you will carefully avoid every 
thing which may give occaſion to the enemy to think us 2 
people divided among ourſelves, and conſequently prevent 


our obtaining that good peace, of which we have ſuch ic 
ſonable hopes, and ſo near a view. 


Montague, ] an inſatiable junto, cum multis aliis, who made the ſubſcription, 
and gave out, that her majeſty was very ill, if not dead, in order to hae 
acted their treaſons with greater freedom”, Whereas the lords and gene- 
men, who were at the expence of theſe effigies, had no other deſign, than t 
have them carried in proceſſion, and afterwards burnt with the like ole, 
as was remarkably practiſed on the 17th of November, 1679, when the f- 
tion was juſtly alarmed with a 2; * plot, and a popiſh ſucceſſor. 

Among others (ſays biſhop Burnet, vol. II. p. 582.) the queen ſpoke !9 
myſelf; ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped biſbops would not 5 againſt peace: I ſaid, 3 
ove peace was what we prayed daily for, but the preliminaries offered by 
"rance gave no hopes of ſuch an one; and the truſting to the king of France? 
faith, after all that had paſſed, would ſeem a ſtrange thing, She ſaid, de 
were not to regard the preliminaries; we ſhould have a peace upon ſuch 3 
bottom, that we ſhould not at all rely on the king of France's word; ba 
we ought to ſuſpend our opinions, till ſhe acquainted us, with the! hole 
matter. I aſked leave to ſpeak my mind plainly ; which the granted: ] fair 
any treaty, by which Spain and the Weſt-Indies were left ro king Philip 
mult in a little while deliver up all Europe into the hands of France; 40 
if any ſuch peace ſhould be made, ſhe was betrayed, and we were all ruil*s 
in leſs than three years time, ſhe wamld be murdered, and the fires would be 


again raiſed in Smithfield ; I purſned this long, till I faw the grew wnealy: * 
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& I pray God direct your conſultations to this end, that, 
being delivered from the hardſhips of war, you may become 
a happy and a flouriſhing people”, | 


This ſpeech gave occaſion to many reflections. The arts 
of thoſe * who delighted in war', ſeemed to be levelled at 
the duke of Marlborough, and the preliminaries concerted 
at the Hague; and her ſaying, that the „ allies expreſſed 
their entire confidence in her', amazed all thole, who knew, 
that neither the emperor, nor the empire, had apreed to the 
congrels, but were oppoſing it with great vehemence ; and 
that even the ſtates-general were far from being cordial or 
eaſy in the ſteps they had made, 
As ſoon as the queen had ended her ſpeech, the retired in- 
to a room, and, having taken off her robes, came back in- 
cognito to the houſe of peers, both to hear the debates, and, 
by er preſence, to moderate any heats that might arile ; 
-which however, was by ſome obſerved to be unuſual on the 
day the ſovereign opens a ſeſlion of parliament. The carl of 
Ferrers having made a motion for an addreſs of thanks to the 
queen for her ſpeech, the earl of Nottingham roſe up, and 
very copiouſly ſer forth the inſufficiency and captiouſneſs 
of the late preliminaries; made a lively repreſentation of the 
danger of treating upon ſo precarious a foundation ; urged 
the expreſs engagements, which Great-Britain had entered 
into with the allies, to reſtore the entire monarchy of Spain to 
the houſe of Auſtria ; and the neceſſity of carrying on the 
war with vigour, till thoſe engegements were made good" : 
adding, that though he had a numerous family, he would 
readily contribute half his income towards it, rather than ac- 
quieſce in a peace, which he thought unſafe and diſhonour- 
able to his country and all Europe'. He concluded with 
offering a clauſe to be inſerted in the addreſs of thanks, to 
repreſent to her majeſty, as the humble opinion and advice of 
the houſe, that no peace could be fafe or honourable to Great- 
Britain or Europe, if Spain and the Weſt-Indies were allotted 
to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon', "The lord Guernley, 
brother to the earl of Nottingham, ſaid, * That ſuch a clauſe 
was foreign to an addreis of thanks: that, in all probability, 
few of the members of the houſe were prepared to ſpeak to 
it; but that it might be debated at a more convenient time, 
when, accoiling to cuſtom, the houſe ſhould take into con- 
fideration the ſtate of the nation'. He was ſeconded by the 
lord North and Grey, and another peer; and the lord treaſurer 
added, Thar, according to the rules and orders of the houſe, 
this was not the proper time to debate fuch a motion'. Upon 
this the earl of Wharton appcaled to the houſe, whether there 
were any ſuch order? And, the duke of Buckingham, the moſt 
verſed in the knowledge of parliamentary proceedings, having 
over-ruled the treafurer's objection, the carl of Wharton pro- 
ceeded ; ſpoke with great zeal againſt the Preliminary Articles 
offered by France; and inſiſted upon the neceſſity of inſerting in 
the addreſs the clauſe offered by the carl of Nottingham. He was 
ſupported by the earl of Sunderland, whoan! ered the objection 
railed by ſome peers of the oppoſite fide, namely, that they were 
not prepared toſpeak tothat motion: What, my lords, ſaid he, 
is it poſſible, that any member of this illuſtiious houſe ſhould 
be unprepared to debate an affair, which, for theſe ten years 
palt, has been the principal ſubject-matter of our conſulta- 
tions? Do not we fit in the ſame houle ? And, are we not 
the ſame peers, who have conſtantly been of opinion, and 
have often repreſented to her maj» ty, that no ſafe and honour- 
able peace can be made, unleſs Spain and the Weſt-Indies 
be recovered from the houſe of Bourbon? It is true, I ſee 
lome new faces among us : but even that lord, who fits on 
the woolpack | meaning the lord-treaſurer] may wel! re- 
member, that, in the late reign, four lords were impeached 
for having made a Partition-Treaty”. The carl of Angleſey, 
(who, with the duke of Ormond, was juſt come into the 
houſe, having that morning travelled above thirty miles in their 
return from Ireland) repreſented “ the neceſſity of eaſing the 
nation of the burden of this expenſive war, and ſaid, they 
ought to leave it to her majeſty's wiſdom to conclude a peace, 
when the thought it convenient for the good of her ſubjects : 
adding, © that we might have enjoyed that bleſſing ſoon after 
the battle of Ramillies, if the ſame had not been put oft by 
lome perſons, whoſe intereſt it was to prolong the war”. 
The duke of Marlborough, who could not but perceive, that 
this ſuggeſtion was levellcd againſt him, made a long and 
pathetic ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he laid, 
He thought himſelf happy, in having an opportunity given 
im of vindicating himſelf on ſo material a point, which his 
enemies had fo loudly, and ſo unjuſtly, laid to his charge, 
efore a perſon [meaning the queen, and making a bow to- 
wards the place where her majeſty was] who. Knowing the 
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integrity of his heart, and the vprightneſs of his conduct, 
would not fail doing him juſtice. That he referred himſclf 
to the queen, whether, whilſt he had the honour to ſerve 
her majeſty, as general and plenipotentiary, he had not con- 
ſtantly informed her, and her council, of all the propoſals of 
peace, that had been made; and, had not defired inſtructions 
for his conduct on that ſubject ? That he could declare with 
a ſafe conſcience, in the preſence of her majeſty, of that il- 
luſtrious aſſembly, and of that Supreme Being, who is in— 
finitely above all the powers upon earth, and before whom, 
according to the ordinary courſe of nature, he muſt ſoon 
appear, to give an account of his actions, ther he ever 
was defirous of a ſafe, honourable, and laſting peace ; and 
that he was always very far from any deſign of prolonging: 
the war for his own private advantage, as his enemies had 
molt falſely inſinuated. That his advanced age, and the 
many fatigues he had undergone, made him earneſtly wiſh 
for retirement and repoſe, to think of eternity the remainder 
of his days; the rather, becauſe he had not the leaſt motive 
to delire the continuance of the war, having been ſo gene- 
rouſly rewarded, and had honours and riches heaped upon 
him, far beyond his deſert and expectation, both by her ma- 
jeſty and her parliaments. That he thought himſelf bound 
to this public acknowledgement to her majeſty and his country, 
that he ſhould always be ready to ſerve them, if he could 
but crawl along, to obtain an honourable and laſting peace: 
but that at the ſame time, he muſt take the liberty to declare, 
that he could, by no means, give into the meaſures, that had 
lately been taken to enter into a negotiation of peace with 
France, upon the foot of the ſeven Preliminary Articles; for 
he was of the ſame opinion with the reſt of the allies, that the 
{ſafety and liberties of Europe would be in imminent danger, 
if Spain and the Weſt Indies were left to the houſe of Bour- 
bon; which, with all humility, and as he thought himſelf 
in duty bound, he had declarcd to her majeſty, whon he had 
the honour to wait on, after his return from Holland: And, 
therefore, he was for inſerting in the addreſs the claule offered 
by the earl of Nottingham”. This ſpeech, delivered with a 
moſt hearty concern, had the greater weight, as it was ſup— 
ported by the lord Cowper, the biſhop of Sarum, the lord 
Hallitax, and ſome other peers. On the other hand, the lord 
North and Grey and ſome other officious courtiers ſaid, that, 
ſince peace and war belonged, as prerogatives to the crown, it 
was not proper to offer any advice on thoſe matters, until it 
was aſked : But this was rejected with indignation, fince it 
was a conſtant practice, in all ſeſſions of parliament, to offer 
advices; no prerogative could be above advice; this was the 
end ſpecificd in the writ, by which a parliament was ſum— 
moned ; nor was the motion for a delay received. The 
eyes of all Europe were upon the preſent ſeſſion; and this was 
a poſt-night : ſo it was fit they ſhould come to a preſent refo- 
lution, in a matter of ſuch importance. This debate (in 
which the dukes of Shrewſbury and Buckingham were ob- 
ſerved to ſay little or nothing) having laſted till near ſeven 
in the evening, the queſtion was put, whether the earl of 
Nottingham's advice ſhould be part of the addreſs; and, the 
previous queſtion being firſt put, it was carried by the ſingle 
vote of that carl; but the main queſtion was carried by 
ſixty-two againſt fifty- four: ſo this point was gained, though 
by a ſmall majority. 

It was expected, that the court-party would the next day 
have the majority, by means of the proxies which eight Scots 
peers had ſent to the duke of Hamilton and the earl of Mar. 
Wherefore, when the addreſs of the lords was reported to the 
houſe, by the committee appointed to prepare it, the court 
tried to get the whole matter to be conteſted over again, pre- 
tending, that the debate was not now, upon the matter 
debated the day beforc, but only whether they ſhould 
agree to the draught, prepared by the committee : But that 
part of it, which contained the advice, was conceived in the 
very words, in which the vote had paſſed; and it was a 
ſtanding-rule, that what was once voted, could never again 
be brought into queſtion, during that ſeſſion. This was ſo 
ſacred a rule, that many of thoſe, who voted with the court 
the day before, expreſſed their indignation againſt it, as ſub- 
verting the very conſtitution of parliaments, it things might 
be thus voted and unvoted again, from day today : Yet even 
upon this a diviſion was called for, but, the majority appear- 
ing ſo evidently againſt the motion, it was yielded, without 
counting the houſe. Three days after, the lords waited on 
the queen with their addreſs, which was as follows : 

„We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſſembled, do, 
with hearts full of gratitude and loyalty to your ſacred ma- 
jeſty, bee leave to return your majeſty our moſt humble and 
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hearty thanks and acknowledgments for your thajeſty's moſt 
tender and affectionate care for all your people, expreſſed in 
our majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne, and fot 
mparting to us your majeſty's defires of ending this preſent 
war, by a peace advantageous to your ſubjects, and juſt and 
honourable for your majeſty and all your allies; as alſo for 
your majeſty's expreſſing ſo particular a regard for the intereſt 
of the ſtates-general, as inſeparable from your own; and 
that your majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to affure us, it is your 
chief concern, that the Proteſtant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of theſe nations, may be continued to your people, 
by ſecuting the ſucceſſion to the crown, as it 18 limited by 
parliament to the houſe of Hanover ; and that your majeſty 
is pleaſed to ſhew ſo juſt a reſolution to procure a ſatisfa&tion 
for all the allies, being by treaties intitled to have their ſeve- 
ral intereſts ſecured at a peace, and to unite with them in the 
ſtricteſt engagements, in order to render the peace ſecure and 
laſting. And we do beg leave to repreſent it to your majeſty, 
as the humble opinion and advice of this houſe, that no 
ace can be ſafe or honourable to Great-Britain or Europe, 
f Spain and the Weſt-Indies are to be allotted to any part of 
the houſe of Bourbon”. 


To which the queen returned this anſwer : 


« My lords, 


« J take the thanks you give me kindly. I ſhould be 
very ſorry any one could think I would not do my utmoſt to 
recover Spain and the Weſt-Indies from the houſe of 


Bou:bon” .. 


The lords returned her thanks for this anſwer : for they 
underſtood, by © the doing her utmoſt, was meant the conti- 
nuing the war. The court was much troubled to ſee the 
houſe of lords ſo backward, and both fides ſtudied to fortify 
themſclves, by bringing up their friends or by getting their 
Proxies. | 

The houſe of commons were more complaiſant than that 
of the lords, for a clauſe being offered to be inſerted in their 
addreſs of thanks, importing. That the houſe did not 
doubt but care would be taken, that Spain and the Weſt-In- 
dies ſhould nor be left in the hands of any branch of the houſe 
of Bourbon, which might endanger the ſafety of her majeſty's 
perſon and government, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hanover, and the liberties of Europe”; after a long 
debate, this clauſe was rejected by a majority of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two voices againſt one hundred and fix ; and fo 
the commons, in their addreſs, not only expreſſed their ſa- 
tisfaction in what her majeſty had been pleaſed to declare of 
the juſt and honourable peace, which ſhe had in view; 
put, at the ſame time, aſſured her, that they would uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to diſappoint, as well the arts and 
defigns of thoſe, who, for private views, might delight im 
war, as the hopes the enemies might have vainly entertained 
of receiving advantage from any divifion among them”. 
The queen returned for anſwer, That this very dutiful ad- 
dreſs was what ſhe expected from the zeal and loyalty of ſuch 


an houſe of commons: that ine returned them her hearty 


thanks for the confidence they had in her; and entirely relied 
upon their aſſurances : and that they might depend upon 
her affection and care for their intereſts”. 

While things paſſed ſmoothly in the houſe of commons, 
the proceedings in the houſe of peers made a great noiſe, 
and kept the contending parties in ſuſpence. The duke of 
Hamilton, one of the ſixteen peers for Scotland, having been 


created a peer of Great-Britain, by the title of duke of Bran- 


The fame day the addreſs was preſented, ſeveral court lords entered 
their proteſts againſt it; 1.“ Becauſe the nature of it was altered, there be- 
ing no precedent for inſerting a clauſe of advice in an addreſs of thanks. 
=. Becaule they looked upon it as an invaſion of the royal prerogative, in ſo 
ſudden a manner to declare their opinion in a matter of ſuch importance to 
the crown, as the making of peace and war,” 

On this occaſion was entered the following proteſt : 

Diflentien!, 

1. Becauſe, as we apprehend, by this reſolution, the prerogative of the 
crown in granting patents of honours, with all privileges depending thereon, 
to the peers of Great-Britain, who were peers of Scotland at the time of the 
Union, as well as the right of the duke of Brandon to fit and vote in parlia- 
ment, are taken away; and this prerogative of the crown, and right of the 
duke, depending upon the conſtruction of an act of parlament, though coun- 
ſel, by order of the houſe, were heard at the bar, and all the judges were or- 
dered to attend at the ſame time, yet the opinion of the judges was not per- 
mitted to be aſked touching the conſtruction of the ſaid act of parliament, 

2. Becauſe the prerogative of the crown, as weconceive in granting patents 
of honour, with the privileges depending thereon, ought not, in the con- 
ſtruction of any act of parliament, to be taken away, unleſs there be plain 
and expreſs words to that purpoſe in the ſaid act: and we conceive, there are 
no ſuch plain and expreſs words for that purpoſe in the act of Union. 

3. Becauſe by this reſolution all the peers of Great-Britain, who were 
peers of Scotland at the time of the Union, are ſappoſed to be incapable of 
receiving of any patent of honour from the crown, by virtue whereof they 
may be intitled to the privileges of ſitting and voting in parliament, and fit- 
ting on the trial of peers ; which, we conceive, is repugnant to the fourth 


don, notwithſtanding a caveat entered againſt his patent and 
now claiming a place in that quality in the houſe of dove 

many lords, who apprehended no ſmall danger to the conſt; 
tution, from the admitting into their houſe a greater ande 
of Scots peers, than were agreed to by the act of Union = 
ſolved to oppoſe his claim. When that affair was brou + 
into the houſe, it was efpouſed by the court with great Xt 
and the queen came to hear the debates. Lawyers were ben 
for the patent: It was ſaid, the queen's prerogative in cor 

ferring honours was clear. All the fubje&ts of the united 
kingdom had likewiſe a capacity of receiving honour. The 
commons of Scotland had it unqueſtionably ; and it ſeemed 
a ſtrange aſſertion, that the peers of that nation ſhould be 
the only perſons incapable of receiving honour. By the 10 
of Union the peers of Scotland were, by virtue of that treats 
fo have a repreſentation of fixteen for their whole —＋ 
Theſe words, by virtue of that treaty, ſeemed to 1 
finuate, that, by creation or ſucceſſion, they might 
be made capable. And in the debate, that followed in 
the houſe; the Scots lords, who had been of the treaty of 
Union, athrmed, that thefe words were put in on that deſign 
And, upon this, they appealed to the Engliſh lords, This 
was denied by none of them. It was alſo urged, that the 
houſe of lords had already judged the matter, when they not 
only received the duke of Queenſberry upon his bein 

created duke of Dover, but had ſo far affirmed his being « 
peer of Great-Britain, that upon that account they had de- 
nied him the right of voting in the election of the ſixteen 


peers of Scotland. But, in oppoſition to all this, it was re. 


plied, that the prerogative could not operate, when it was 
barred by an act of parliament : The act of Union had mace 
all the peers of Scotland peers of Great-Britain, as to all in. 
tents, except the voting in the houſe of lords, or fitting in 
zudgment on a peer : And, as to their voting, that was velied 
in their repreſentatives, by whom they voted. The queen 
might give them what titles ſhe pleaſed ; but this incapacity 
of voting, otherwiſe than by theſe ſixteen, being ſettled by 
law, the prerogative was by that limited 25 to them, They 
had indeed admitted the duke of Queenſbetry to fit among 
them as duke of Dover ; but that matter was never brought 
into debate, and ſo was paſſed over in ſilence; and he Was 
mentioned in their books, upon occaſion of his voting in the 
choice of the ſixteen peers of Scotland, in terms that were 
far from determining this; for it was there faid, that he, 
claiming to be duke of Dover, could not vote as a Scot: 
peer. The Scots lords, in arguing for the patent, inſilted 
with great vehemence, not without intimations of the diſmal 
effects, that might follow, if it ſhould go in the negative, 
The court exerted their whole ſtrength to ſupport the patent, 
This heightened the zeal of thoſe who oppoſed it; for they 
apprehended, that, conſidering the dignity and the antiquity 
of the Scots peers, and the poverty of the greater part of 
them, the court would always have recourſe to this, as 2 
ſure expedient to have a conſtant majority in the houſe of lords, 
There was no limitation indeed on the prerogative, as to the 
Creation of new peers; yet theſe were generally men of 
eſtates, who could not be kept in a conſtant dependence, as 
ſome of the Scots lords might be. The debate laſted till 
near eight o'clock in the evening, when the queſtion was 
put, Whether the twelve judges ſhould be conſulted with 
which being carried in the negative by fourteen votes, 
proxies included, another queſtion was put, Whether Scots 
peers, created peers of Great-Britain fince the Union, had 2 
right to fit in that houſe ? which was allo carried in the nt. 
gative by a majority of fifty-ſeven voices againſt fifry-two *. 


article of the Union, which declares the privileges and advantages, which do 
or may belong to the ſubjects of either kingdom, except where it is otheru 
expreſsly agreed in thoſe articles, in which, we apprehend, there is no ſuc! 
proviton, 

4+ Becauſe the duke of Queenſberry, in all reſpects in the ſame caſe, 3 
the duke of Hamilton, was introduced, fat, and voted in this houſe, in mint. 
ters of the higheſt importance, in two ſeveral parliaments, as duke of Dover, 
by virtue of a patent paſſed ſince the Union; and, in conſequence of such 
fitting and voting, his vote in the election of peers of Scotland was rejected; 
and, as a further conſequence thereof, the marquis of Lothian was removes 
from his ſeat in this houſe, which he had an undeniable title to, if the duke 
of Queenſberry's patent, as duke of Dover, had not given him a title to ft 
and vote in this houſe, 

5. Becauſe, by this reſolution, the peers of Scotland are reduced t0 3 
worſe condition in ſome reſpects, than the meaneſt or moſt criminal (ubject> 

6, Becauſe we conceive this reſolution may be conſtrued, to be a vice 
of the treaty between the two nations, 


. Winchellea, Paulet, 
Ormond, Harcourt, 
Balmerino, O. S. Hume, 
Clarendon, Mar, 
Oxford and Mortimer, „ TL oudun, 
Boyle, Oſborne, 
Kelſyth, Roſeberry, 
Rivers, Ilay, | 
Blantyres, Orkney, 
Hundſdon, 
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this, and the Scots were enraged at it. They met together, 
and ſigned a repreſentation to the queen, complaining of it as 
; breach of the Union, and a mark of diſgrace put on the 
whole pecrage of Scotland, adding ſolemn promiſes of main— 
taining her Prerogative, either in an united or ſeparate ſtate. 
This made the miniſters reſolve on another method to let the 
eets, and indeed the whole world ſee, that they would have 
that houſe kept in a conſtant dependence on the court, by 
creating, ſuch a number of peers at once, as ſhould give them 
an unqueſtionable majority. 

In the mean time an affair of no leſs importance was 
brought into the houſe of peers, The Occaſional Conformity 
Bill, baving mitcarried three times, lay dormant for ſeven 
years, till it was at this time revived by the earl of Notting- 
ham, who told thoſe, with whom he now joined, that he 
was but one man come over to them, unleſs he could carry a 
bill to that purpoſe : But, if they would give way to that, 
he hoped be ſhould be able to bring many to concur with 
wen in other things. They yielded this the more eaſily, 
becauſe they knew, that the court had offered to the high 
men in the houſe of commons, to carry any bill, they ſhould 
defire in that matter. The earl of Nottingham promiſed to 
draw it with all poffible temper. It was thus prepared, that 
all perſons in places of profit and truſt, and all the common- 
council- men in corporations, who ſhould be at any meeting 
for divine worſhip (where there were above ten perſons more 
than the family) in which the common prayer was not uſed, 
or where the queen and princeſs Sophia were not prayed for, 
ſhould, upon conviction, forfeit their place of truſt, or profit, 
the witneſſes making oath within ten days, and the proſecu- 
tion being within three months after the offence; and ſuch 
perſons were to continue incapable of any employment, till 
they ſhould depoſe, that for a whole year together they had 
been at no conventicle. The bill likewiſe enacted, that the 
Toleration ſhould remain inviolable in all time to come; and 
that, if any perſon ſhould be brought into trouble for not 
having obſerved the rules that were preſcribed by the act, 
that firſt granted the Toleration, all ſuch proſecution ſhould 
ceaſe, upon their taking the 'oath preſcribed by that act: 
and a teacher in any one county was by the bill qualified to 
ſerve in any licenſed meeting in any pet at England; and, 
by another clauſe, all who were concerned in the practice of 
the law in Scotland, were required to take the abjuration in 
the month of June next. This bill was brought into the 
houſe of lords on the 15th of December, and, no oppoſition 
being made to it, they paſſed it in three days, and ſent it 
down to the commons, who read it immediately the firſt time, 
and gave it a ſecond reading the next day; and on the 20th 
of December, a petition being offered to the houſe in behalf 
of the Dutch and French Proteſtant churches, praying, they 
might be excepted from the reſtraints laid by this bill upon 
Engliſh diflenting congregations: the petition was rejected, 
After which the commons in a committee of the whole houſe 
(which that morning was very thin) made ſeveral amend- 
ments to the bill, particularly the addition of a penalty on 
the offender of forty pounds, which was to be given to the 
informer. Theſe amendments being immediately reported 
and agreed to, the bill was ſent back to the peers, who the 
ſame day ſ-nt down a meſſage to the commons, to acquaint 
them, they had agreed to theſe amendments”. Great re- 
flect ons were made on the fate of this bill, which had for- 
merly been ſo much conteſted, and was ſo often rejected by 
the lords, and now went through both houſes in ſo ſilent a 
manner, without the leaſt oppoſition. Some of the Diſſen— 
ters complained much, that they were thus forſaken by their 
friends, to whom they had truſted ; and the court had agents 
among them, to inflame their reſentments, fince they were 
ſacrificed by thoſe, on whom they depended. All the ex- 
cuſe, that the Whigs made for their eaſineſs in this matter, 
was, that they gave way to it, to try how far the yielding it 
might go towards quieting the fears of thoſe, who ſeemed to 
think, that the church was ſtill in danger till that act paſſed, 
and thereby to engage theſe to concur with them in thoſe 
important matters, that might come before them“. 


The Diſſenters (ſays Boyer) being juſtly alarmed at this bill, did, the 
ame morning, make application to the earl of Oxtord, lord high-treaſurer, 
bumbly beſeeching his lordſhip to uſe his powerful interett to prevent the 
Palling of it: But though his lordſhip, with moſt of his family, had, for 
the greateſt part of his life, joined in communion with the Prefbyterians ; 
Jet, on this occafion, he thought fit to ſacrifice his religious principles to his 
political views; and ſo the Diſſenters were left in the lurch. 

Dr. Calamy, in his Hiſtorical Additions, ſays, on this occaſion : Thus, 
after fifty years excluſion from the public churches, by the act of uniformity, 
during the one half of which they were expoſed to great rigours and ſeve- 
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The queen and the miniſters ſeemed to be much concerned at 
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On the 22d of December, the queen being indiſpoſed, the 
lord-keeper and the lord-prefident, and other lords, were 
commiſſioned to paſs the Jand-tax-bill for four ſhillings in 
the pound, which was ready for the royal affent, with the bill 
againſt occaſional conformity. After which, the commons 
adjourned to the 14th of January, which was a long receſs at 
lo critical a time, 

Before the lords adjourned, a motion was made by the 
duke of Devonſhire, for leave to bring in a bill, to give the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, the pre- 
cedence of all peers; which was granted, and fo was likely 
to mcet with no oppoſition, The earl of Nottingham moved 
next, that, before their receſs, they ſhould mak*® an addreſs 
to the queen, defiring, © That her majeſty would be pleaſed 
to give inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, to conſult with 
the miniſters of the allies in Holland, before the opening of 
the congreſs, that they might concert the neceflary meaſures 
to preſerve a ftrict union amongſt them all, the better to ob- 
tain the great end propoſed by her majeſty, for procuring to 
them all juſt and reaſonable ſatis faction, and for rendering 
the peace more ſecure and laſting, which could only be 
effected by a general guaranty of the terms of the peace to all 
the allies, and of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion to theſe kingdoms, 
as ſettled by act of parliament', All the oppoſition, which 
the court made to this, was to ſhew, that it was needleſs, 
ſince it was already ordered; and the lord-treaſurer ſaid, that 
the lords might, in order to their ſatisfaction, ſend to exa- 
mine their. inſtructions. To this it was anſwered, that the 
offering ſuch an addreſs would ſatisfy the plenipotentiaries, 
in executing their inſtructions. The court moved, that theſe 
words might be put into the addreſs, in caſe her majeſty 
had not already given ſuch orders'; which being agreed to, 
the addreſs was preſented on the 27th of December, and 
the lords adjourned no longer than to the 2d of January, 
which, as well as the addreſs, was no ſmall ſurprize to the 
queen and her miniſters. 

During the receſs it was, that the duke of Marlborough 
was diſcharged from all his employments. In order to this, 
all the methods, that malice and envy could invent, were uſed 
to make him appear criminal. But the diſcoveries made by 
the commiſſioners for examining the public accounts were 
made the immediate cauſe of his diſgrace. Sir Solomon Me- 
dina, a jew, concerned in the contract for furniſhing bread to 
the army in Flanders, made a preſent yearly to the duke of 
Marlborough of between ave and fix thouſand pounds, The 
general of the ſtates, it ſeems, had the like preſent, as a per- 
quiſite to ſupport his dignity, and to enable him to procure 
intelligence. The queen ordered ten thouſand pounds a vear 
more to the duke of Marlborough for the ſame ſervice, King 
William had alſo agreed, that two and a half per cent. ſhould 
be deducted out of the pay. of the foreign troops, which 
amounted :o fifteen thouſand pounds. This the queen had 
by a warrant appointed the duke of Marlborough to receive, 
on the ſame account. 

The duke having heard, while he was beyond ſea, that the 
commiſſioners had diſcovered the preſent made him by the 
jew, ſent them a letter on the 10th of November, N. S. from 
the Hague, wherein he owned the whole matter to be true, 
and added, he had applied theſe ſums to the procuring good 
intelligence, to which, next to the bleſſing of God on the 
bravery of the troops, their conſtant ſucceſſes were owing. 
This did not fatisfy the commiſſioners ; but, though no com- 
plaints were brought from the army of their not being conſtantly 
ſupplied with good bread, yet they ſaw here was matter to 
raiſe a clamour againſt the duke, which they chiefly aimed at. 
Accordingly the commiſſioners reported theſe things to the 
houſe of commons on the 21ſt of December, the day before 
their receſs (which report was referred to the 17th of Janu- 
ary) and the next day, purſuant to an order of the houſe, 
Mr. Shippen, one of the commiſſioners, laid before them : 
Firſt, the depoſition of Sir Solomon de Medina, knight, 
proving great ſums of money taken by his grace John duke 
of Marlborough, Adam Cardonnel, eſquire, his grace's ſe- 
cretary, and others, on account of the contracts for ſupplying, 
bread and bread-waggons to her majeſty's forces in the Low- 


rities, though, during the other half, they have had more liberty, are the 

or Diflenters excluded the ſervice of the ſtate. So far are we from any 
nach of a coalition, which has been ſo often talked of, that nothing will do 
but an entire ſubmitſion, * Conſciences truly ſcrupulous? may indeed ſtill have 
their liberty : But they, that would be capable of any places of profit and 
truſt, muſt quit the meetings after March 25, 1712; and they, that in all 
times and changes adhered to the true intereſt of their country, muſt be pub- 
licly branded. Perhaps, the time may come, when perſons may have other 
thoughts of this matter, than while in the heat of action, 
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Countries. Secondly, captain William Preſton's depoſition ſhe had intruſted him with; complaining, at the ſame tim. 
about forage in North-Britain. Upon this the duke of of the treatment ſhe had met with,” This appears from tha 
Marlborough's letter, which he had written in vindication of duke's anſwer, which he ſent by the counteſs of Sunde1z,.. 


himſelf to the commiſſioners, was, by his order or contri- one of his daughters : land, 
vance, publiſhed in the Daily Courant of the 27th of De- 

cember. This letter having made an impreſſion in his favour Madam, | 

on the minds of many perſons, the report of the commiſſioners I am very ſenſible of the honour your majeſty docs m. 
was, by way of anſwer, printed at large two days after k, in diſmiſſing me from your ſervice by a letter ot bo 
and the next day, the 3oth of December, the queen declared own hand; though I find by it, that my enemies have been 


in council, © that, being informed, an information againſt able to prevail with your majeſty to do it in the manner, the 
the duke of Marlborough was laid before the houſe of com- is moſt injurious to me. And, if their malice and invest 
mons, by the commiſſioners of the public accounts, ſhe racy againſt me had not been more powerful with them th,, 
thought fit to diſmiſs him from all his employments, that the conſideration of your majeſty's honour and juſtice, they 
the matter might take an impartial examination.” This de- would not have influenced you to impute the occafion of ty, 
claration was entered in the council-books, and the day fol- diſmiſſion to a falſe and malicious infinuation contrived by 
lowing it was notified to the duke, by a letter under her own themſelves, and made public, when there was no opportunir, 


hand, © that her intention was to reſume all the employments, for me to give in my anſwer ; which, they mult needs b. 
The ſubſtance of the report, and the duke's letter, were #3 follow: That on this letter and warrant they obſerved, * That ſo far as they beg 
© That it appeared by the depoſition of fir Solomon de Medina, the preſent been capable of being informed, the great ſums, annually paid to the dug 
contractor, aud by the accounts of Antonio Alvarez Macharo, who had been on account of the contracts tor bread, could never be eſteemed legal or wir. 
contractor before him, that from the year 1702, to the year 1711, both in- rantable perquitites : nor did they find, that any other Engliſh general int. 
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cluded, the duke of Marlborough had received, upon account of the contracts Low-Countries, or elſewhere, ever claimed or received ſuch perquiſites: 1 


for bread and bread-waggons, the ſim of fix hundred and fxty-four thou- if any inſtance ſhould be produced, they apprehendet it would be no juſt. 
ſand, eight hundred and fifty- one guilders, and eight ſtivers, which amounted cation of it, becauſe the public, or the troops, muit neceilarily futter, n pio. 
to ſixty- three thouſand, three hundred and nine pounds, thiee ſhillings, and portion to every ſuch perquilite ; and how agrecable this practice was to th 
ſeven-pence. That, ſome time after this evidence was given, they received, by carconomy, with which the ſervice in Flanders was ſaid to be carried on, r+. 
the hands of James Craggs, Eſq; a letter from the duke of Marlborough, mained yet to be explained, That the great cantion and ſecrecy, with wi.) 
- deſiring the commiſſioners, That, when they made their report, they would this money was conſtantly received, gave reaſon to ſuſpect, that it was ng: 
lay ſome facts before the parliament in a tiue light. That they thought they thought a juſtifiable perquikte ; for Mr. Cardonnel, the duke”s lecretary 


| | 'y ty, aul 
could not better do him juſtice, than in his own words: auditor of the bread-account, Lad declarcd on oath, tleu he never huge 
heard of any ſuch perquiſite, till the late rumour of fir Solomon de Medias 
Gentlemen, Hague, Novemb. 10, 1711. evidence before the commiſſioners. That, by the contracts for bread ang 
; a N bread-waggons, the general appeared to be the fole check on the contact; 
© Having been informed, upon my arrival here yeſterday, that fir Solomon as I PP I INI cy, 


he was to take care, that the terms of theſe contracts were duly perforined - 
he was to judge of all deductions to be made from er to the conνᷣ 
tors; and whether in ſuch cucumſtance he could teceſve any gratuity g; 
perquiſite from the contractors, without a breach of his truſt, they did not hre. 
lume to determine. That the general might with equal reaſon claim a per. 
quiſite tor every other contractor relating to the army, as tor thoſe of the hicad 
and bread-waggons ; but his Grace being ſilent as to this, the commiſſioners 
ought to ſuppoſe he had not received any tuch allowance”. As to the deducting 
ot two and a half per cent, trom the foreign troops, the commiilioners obleryed; 
That the warrant tor it had been kept dormant for nine years, aud the dedic 
tion concealed fo long from the knowledge of parliament ; for which his Grace 
had not aſhgned ſuthcient reatons. That the calling it a Free Gift was inconſiſtegt 
with the words of the warrant, which expreis an agreement, and with that part 
of his Grace's letter, which took notice, that he, being ambafflador and genera}, 
ſtipulated for this very ſtoppage by the late king's order. "Phat thereture they 
were of opinion, that a deduction, ſo made, was public money, and onyglit 0 
be accounted for in the ſame manner as other public money. That the ten 
thouſand pounds granted yearly for the contingeneies ot the army v 
firſt intended by parliament for the ſervice of forty thouſand men, with- 
out diſtinction; and was fo far from having always been thought en. 
empt from account, as the duke had ſuggeſted, that in a privy-leal, tel 
March 5, 1706, there was a clauſe to releate and diſcharge the duke of Mor!- 
borough from a ſum of feven thouſand, four hundred and ninery-nine pounds, 
nineteen ſhillings and ren-pence, part of this money ; , which thewwed, ke 
would otherwite have been accountable for it. But that they no where me 
with any mention of this deduction of two and a halt per ceut. and theretoic 
preſumed, the reaſon, why it had never been brought to an acconnt, was, 
what his grace ſuggeſted, that he never conſidered it as public money. 
In the next place, the committioners ſubmitted it to the hone, whethe;, 
the warrant, produced to juſtiſy this deducçtion was legal, and du y counti- 
ſigued? Or, whether, adinitting it to be fo, either the toppige, or the pir- 
ment, had been regularly made? That the warrant directed, tust it ſhould 
* be ſtopped in the hands of the pay-miatlter, or his deputy, and iffued thenee 
by the dake's order only. But this method did not appear, by tie pay 
maſter's accounts, to have been at all purtaed ; ſo far otherwite, that to: 
payments to the foreign troops were always made complete, and their re 
ceipts always taken in full, without any notice of a deduction. That when 
any part of the ten thouſand pounds, contingent-money, was drawn ou 0: 
the pay-maſter's hands, for any ſecret ſervice, the general's warrant, and {us 


Medina, had acquainted you with my having received ſeveral ſumsof money from 
hin. That it may make the leſs impreſſion upon you, I would loſe no time in 
letting you know, that this is no more than what has always been allowed as 
a perquiſite to the general or commander in chief of the army in the LowCoun- 
tries, both before the revolution and fince ; and I do affure you, at the fame 
time, that whatever ſums I have reccwed, on that account, have conſtantly 
been applied for the ſervice of the public, in keeping ſecret correſpondence, 
and getting intelligence of the enemies motions and deſigus; and it has fallen 
jo ſhort, that I take leave to acquaint you with another article, that has been 
pplied to the ſame uſe, and winch ariſes from her majeſty's warrant, whereof 
the incloſed is a copy, though this does not properly relate to the public 
accounts, being a free-gift from the foreign troops. You will have obſerved, 
by the feveraleitabliſhments, that, before the late king's death, when the parli- 
ament voted forty thouſand men for the quotaof England in the Low- Countries, 
twenty-one thouſand ſix hundred and twelve were to be torergners, and the 
reſt Engliſh ; for the laſt they gave ten thouſand pounds a year for intel- 
lige nee, and other comingencies, without acconnt ; but his majeſty being 
tenlible, by the experience of the laſt war, that this fum would not any way 
anſwer that ſervice, and being unwilling to apply for auy more to the parlia- 
ment, he Was pleaſed to order, that the foreign troops ſhould contribute two 
and a half per cent. towards it; and, I being then his ambaffador and com- 
ted me to propole it to them, with an affu- 
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mander in chief abroad, he dired 
rance, that they ſhould have no other ſtuppage made fem their pay: This 
they readily agreed to, and her majeſty was afterwards plcaled to confirm it 
by ber warrant, upon my acquainting her with the uſe it was intended for; 
and it has accordingly been applied from time to time for intelligence and 
ſecret iet vice, with ſuch ſuccetis, that, next to the bleſſing of God on the 
bravery of our troops, we may, in a great meaſure, attribute moſt of the ad- 
vantages of the war in this country to the timely and good advices procured 
with the help of this money, And now, gentlemen, as I have laid the whole 
matter very tanly betore you, and that I hope you will allon, I have ſerved 
my queen and country, with that zeal and faithfulneſs which becomes an 
hone{ man, the favour, I am to intreat of you, is, that, when you make your 
report to the parliament, you will lay. this part before them in its true light, 
ſo as that they may lee this neceffary and important part of the war has been 
provided for and carried on without any other expence to the public than the 
ren thoutand pounds a year; and I flatter myſelf, that, when the accounts 
of the army in Flanders come under your confideration, you will be ſenfible 
the ſervice on this fide has been carried on with all the economy and good 
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ſelf to tranſact the diſpoſition of this two and a halt per cent. with the UC 0 
Right truſty and right well-heloved couſin and counſellor, we greet you Marlborough, the commiſſioners were of opinion, that he ought to hae 
well. Whereas, purſuant to the direction you have received in that behalf, tranſmitted conſtant accounts of it to Mr. Bridges, whoſe agent he on'y 
you have agreed with the perſons authorized to treat with you, for the taking was; and not to have negotiated ſo large ſums ot public money kin fo eln 
into our tervice a certain number of foreign troops, to act in conjunction with deſtine a manner. That, by the warrant, this deduction was reſerve tor 
the forces of our allies, that there be reſerved two and a halt per cent. out of the defraying extraordinary contingent expences of the troops, from won 
all monies payable to, and for the faid troops, As well for their pay and enter- it was ſtopped - And, if the whole had been employed in ſecret CONE NO" 
tainment, as on any other account, towards defraying ſuch extraordinary dence and intelligence, there muſt have been fome neglect of the other ic! 
contingent expences relating to them, as cannot otherwile be provided for. vices, for which it was originally deſigned : And ſuch a diſpoſition, being u 
Now, we do hereby approve and confirm all ſuch agreements as you have, no ſort authorized by the warrant, was a miſapplication of it. Belſides, [2 
or may hereafter make, for ieterving the ſaid two and a half per cent, accord- commiſſioners apprehended, that the article for tecret ſervice, to which 093 
ingly ; and do likewiſe hereby authorize and direct the pay- maſter general of deduction was pretended to have been applied, was always included 1 1 
our forces for the time being, or his deputy, to make the ſaid deduction of ten thouſand pounds above-mentioned, for the contingencies of the army; 
two and a half per cent. purſuant thereunto, out of all monies he ſhall be and, if fo, the whole remained to be accounted for; which, on a computii 
directed to iſſue, for the ule of the foreign troops in our pay, and thereupon made from the whole ſum of eleven millions, two hundied ninety-four tho! 
to pay over the ſame, from time to time, according to ſuch warrants, and in ſand, fix hundred and fifty nine pounds, four ſhillings, and a penny h. 
ſuch proportions as you ſhall direct, for which this ſhall be to you and to all penny, paid by Great-Britain, to, and for all the foreign forces, ſince , 
others whom it may concern, a ſufficient warrant and direction. 234 diy of December, 1701, amounted to two hundred eighty two thouſand 
Given at our court at St. James's, this 11xth day of July, 1702, and in three hundred fixty-fix pounds, nine ſhillings, and ſeven-pence. And on 1 
the firſt year of our reign, computation made from the ſum of ſeven millions, one hundred an iv” 
By her majeſty's command, thouſand, eight hundred ſeventy- three pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and cles 
; C. HtbGes, pcnce halt-penny, paid to, and for the foreign forces ſince the time afore1 
To our right truſty and right well-beloved couſin and counteilor, John (excluſive of Italy, Spain, and Portugal) amonnted to one hundred, ard 
earl of Mariborongh, our ambaſſador-extraordinary and plenipoten- ſeventy feven thouſand, fix hundredgynety five pounds, ſeventeen HOES 

tary to the ſtates- general of the United Provinces, and captain- general and three farthings, : 

ot our land-forces. | 
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| court] met a conſiderable number of this club in a public 
| Fouvinced them very plainly of the treaſurer's ſinceruiy, with many of thoſe 


cen{cious, would fully detect the falſehood and malice of 
their aſperſions, and not leave them that handle for bring- 
ing your majeſty ro ſuch extremities againſt me. 

But I am much more concerned at an expreſſion in your 
majeſty's letter, which ſeems to complain of the treatment 
ou bad met with. 1 know not how to underſtand that 
word, nor what conſtruction to make of it. I know I have 
always endeavoured to ſerve your majeſty faithfully and zea- 
louſly through a great many unde ſerved mortifications. But 
if your majeſty does intend by that expreſſion, to find fault 
with my not coming to the cabinet-council, I am very free 
to acknowledge, that my duty to your majeſty and my coun- 
try would not give me leave to join in the counſel of a man, 
who, in my opinion, puts your majeſty upon all manner of 
extremities. And it is not my opinion only, but the opinion 
of all mankind, that the friendſhip of France muſt needs be 
deſtructive to your Majeſty, there being in that court a root 
of enmity irreconcileable to your majeſty's government, and 
the religion of theſe kingdoms, I wiſh your majeſty may 
never find the want of fo faithful a ſervant, as I have always 
endeavoured to approve myſelf to you. I am, with the 
greateſt duty and ſubmiſſion, 

Madam, 
Your majeſty's moſt dutiful, 
and obedient ſubject, 
MarxrtBz0ROUGH, 


The removal of the duke of Marlborough was thought 
very extraordinary, after ſuch long and eminent ſervices ; 
and was ſo little expected, that thoſe, who looked for prece- 
dents, could find none fince the diſgrace of Belifarius, in Juſ— 
tinian's time. The only thing pretended to excuſe it was, 
his being conſidered as the head of thoſe, who oppoſed the 
peace, on which the court ſeemed to ſet their hearts, 

The duke of Somerſet continuing to oppoſe the ſchemes 
of the new miniſters, it was alſo reſolved, in a conſultation 
about the middle of December, to remove him. But the 
great friendſhip between the queen and his ducheſs (who was 
groom of the ſtole, and firſt lady of the bed-chamber) pre- 
vented that reſolution from being then put to practice!. 
The duke was not removed till the 26ih of January, and 
though endeavours were uſed to the contrary, his ducheſs was 
by the queen continued in her places, which the offered to 
ichgn. 

The duke of Marlborough's diſgrace was attended with 
other removes, and made way for ſcveral promotions. The 
duke of Ormond, with the firſt reg'ment of foot-guards, was 
appointed commander in chief of all the forces in Great-Bri- 
tain, and ſoon after, upon the elector of Hanover's refuſal to 
command the queen's forces in Flanders, captain-general of 
all her forces at home and abroad. The ear] Rivers was 
made maſler-general of the ordnance, and colonel of the 
royal reg ment of horſe-guards. The duke of Beaufort was 
appointed captain of the band of penſioners, and brigadier 
Hill, licutenant of the tower, in the room of lieutenant- 


general Cadogan, The counteſs of Sunderland and the lady. 


! However, to ſhew their reſentment to the duke for oppoſing their mea» 
ſures, a pamphlet (aid to be penned by lord-keeper Harcourt, and called, 
Advice to the October Club?) was publiſhed, wherein he and his ducheſs 
are both abuſed and inſulted. It is there ſaid, It would have been a 
maſter- piece of prudence, in this cafe, to have made a friend of an enemy: 
But, whether it were ever attempted, is now too late to enquire, All ac- 
commodation was rendered deſperate, by an unlucky proceeding tome months 
ag at Windſor, which was a declaration of war too frank and generous, for 
that ſituation ot affairs, and, I am told, was not approved by a certain great 
miniſter [the lord treaſurer]. It was obvious to ſuppoſe, that in a particular, 
where the honour and intereſt of a huſband [Duke and ducheſs of Somerſet, ] 
vere ſo cloſely united with thoſe of a wife, he might be ſure of her utmoſt 
endeavours for his protection, though ſhe never loved nor eltcemed bim. 
The danger of loſing power, tavour, profit, and a ſhelter from domeſtic ty- 
ranny, were ſtrong incitements to ſtir up a working brain, early practiſed in 
all the arts of intriguing”. | ; 

This pamphlet 1s lately reprinted in vol. VII. of Swift's Miſcellanies, to 
which is prefixed a preface, ſetting forth: That about the year, when her 
ate majeſty, of bleſſed memory, thought proper to change her miniſtry, and 
brought in Mr. Harley, Mr. St. John, Sir Simon Harcourt, and ſome 
others, the firſt of theſe being made an earl, and lord-treaſurer, he was ſoon 
alter blamed by his friends, for not making a general ſweep of all the Whigs, 
as the latter did of their adverſaries upon her majeſty's death, when they 
came into power, At that time a great number of parliament- men, amount- 
ng to above two hundred, grew ſo warm upon the flownels of the treaſurer 
n this part, that they formed themſelves into a body, under the name of the 
Oe ober Club, and had many meetings, to conſult upon ſome methods, that 
might ſpur on thoſe in power, ſo that they might make a quicker diſpatch, 
m removing all of the Whig leaven from the employments they ſtill poſſeſſed. 

0 prevent the ill conſequences of this diſcontent among {0 many worthy 
members, the reſt of the miniſtry joined with the treaſurer, partly to paciſy, 
and partly to divide thoſe, who were in greater haſte than moderate men 
ght convenient. It was well known, that the ſuppoſed author [Har- 

blic houſe, where he 
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Railton, two of the duke of Marlborough's daughters, re- 
ſigned their places of ladies of the bed-chamber. 

The miniſters, finding the majority of the houſe of lords 
could not be brought to favour their deſigns, reſolved to 
make an experiment, which none of our princes had ventured 
on in former times. A reſolution was taken up very ſud- 
denly of making twelve peers all at once, which was accord- 
ingly done on the laſt day of December, by calling up by writ 
to the houſe of lords James lord Compton, eldeſt ſon to the 
earl of Northampton, and Charles lord Bruce, eldeſt fon 
to the carl of Aileſbury; and creating by patent ten new 
peers of Great-Britain : George Hay, or lord Dupplin, of 
the kingdom of Scotland, the lord-treaſurer's ſon-in-law, 
baron Hay of Bedwarden in the county of Hereford ; the 
lord viſcount Windſor, of Ircland, baron Montjoy of the 
Ifle of Wight, in the county of Southampton ; Henry Paget, 
ſon to the lord Paget, baron Burton, of Burton in the county 
of Stafford; fir Thomas Manſel, baron Manſel, of Margam 
in the county of Glamorgan ; fir Thomas Willoughby, baron 
Middleton, of Middleton in the county of Warwick; fir 
Thomas Trevor, baron Trevor, of Bromham in the county 
of Bedford; Ge orge Granville, baron Landſdowne, of Bid- 
de ford in the county of Devon; Samuel Maſham, baron Ma- 
ſham, of Oates in the county of Eſſex; Thomas Foley, 
baron Foley, of Kidderminſter in the county of Worceſter ; 
and Allen Bathurſt, baron Bathurſt, of Battelſden in the 
county of Bedford. Sir Miles Wharton had been offered a 
pecrage, but be thought it looked like the ſerving a turn, 
and that, whereas peers uſed to be made for ſervices, which 
they had done, he ſhould be made for ſervices to be done by 
him; and therefore excuſed himſelf from accepting it: and 
the favourite's huſband, Mr. Maſham, was put in his room. 
And whereas formerly Jefferies had the vanity to be made a 
peer, while he was chiet-juſtice, which had not been practiſed 
ior ſome apes ; yet the precedent fet by him was followed, 
and Trevor, chiet-juſtice of the common pleas, was now ad- 
vanced to be a peer. This creation of peers was looked upon 
as an undoubted part of the prerogative ; ſo that there was 
no ground in law to oppoſe the receiving the new lords into 
the houſe ; nor was it poſſible to raiſe in the antient peers a 
ſenſe of the indignity, which was now put upon their houſe ; 
ſince the court did by this openly declare, that they were to 
be kept in abſolute ſubmiſhon and obedience. 

(1711-12.] On the ſecond of January the twelve new 
peers were introduced into the houſe of lords without any 
oppoſition ; and, the court-party having by this reinforce- 
ment, and by the coming up of the Scots lords, got the ma- 
jority, the houſe acquieſced in the queen's ſullen anſwer to 
their late addreſs, importing, That her majeſty thought her 
ſpeech to both houſes would have given ſatisfaction to every 
body; and, that ſhe had given inſtructions to her plenipo- 
tentiaries, according to the defires of that addreſs', This 
done, the lord-keeper delivered to the houſe a meſſage from 
the queen, © That, having matters of great importance to 
communicate to both houſes of parliament, ſhe defired the 
lords to adjourn immediately to the 14th, the ſame day, 


very reaſons, which are urged in the following diſcourſe, beſides ſome 
others, which were not ſo proper to appear at that time in print, The 
treaturer alledged in his defence, that ſuch a treatment would not conſiſt 
with prudence, becauſe there were many employments to be beſtowed, 
which required ſkill and practice: That ſeveral gentlemen, who poſſeſſed 
them, had been long verfed, very loyal to her majeſty, had never been violent 
party-men, and were ready to fall into all honeſt meaſures for the ſervice of 
their queen and country, But however, as offices became vacant, he would 
humbly recommend to her majeſty ſuch gentlemen, whoſe principles, with 
regard both to church and late, his friends would approve of, and he would 
be ready to accept their recommendations, "Thus, the earl proceeded in 


procuring employments for thoſe, who deſerved them by their honeſty, and 


abilities to execute them, However, the gentlemen of this club ſtill con- 
tinued uneaſy, that no quicker progreſs was made in removals, until thoſe, 
who were leaſt violent, began to totten a little, or, by dividing them, the 
whole affair dropped. During this ditficulty, we have been aſſured, that the 
following diſcourſe was very ſea{onably publiſhed with great ſucceſs, ſhewin 
the difficulties, that the earl of Oxford lay under, and his real deſire, that al 
perſons in employment ſhould be true loyal churchmen, zealous for her 
majeſty's honour and ſafety, as well as for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, if the queen ſhould happen to die without iſſuc'. 

The principal members of the October Club, who met at the Bell-Tayern 
in Weſtminſter, were theſe : 
John Aiflaby, 

Francis Anneſley, 
William Bromley, 
Robert Byerley, 
Henry Campion, 
Charles Cæſar, 

Sir Robert Davers, 
Charles Eversfield, 
Ralph Freeman, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
John Hungerford, 


Sir Juſtinian Iſham, 
George Lockhart, 

Sir Roger Moſtyn, 

Sir John Packington, 
Francis Scobel, 
William Shippen, 

Sir Thomas Thorold, 
John Trevanion, 

Sir William Whitlocke, 
dw Willam Windham, 
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to which the commons had adjoutned themſelves'. This oc- 
caſioned a very warm debate. It was ſaid, that the queen could 
not ſend a meſſage to any one houſe to adjourn, when the like 
meſſage was not ſent to both houſes : That the pleaſure of 
the prince in convening, diſſolving, proroguing, or ordering 
the adjournment of parliaments, was always directed to both 
houſes, but never to any one houſe, unleſs the fame intima- 
tion was made at the ſame time to the other. That the con- 
ſequence of this, if allowed, might be the ordering one houſe 
to adjourn, while the other was left ſtill to fit ; and this might 
end in a total disjointing of the conſtitution, The reſolution 
however was carried for adjourning by the weight of the 
twelve new peers. It is true, the odds were thirteen ; but 
that was, becauſe one of the peers, who had a proxy, 
without reflecting on it, went away when the proxies were 
called for *. 

The court having received no news of the opening the 
congreſs, councils were held on Saturday and Sunday the 
12th and 13th of January, in which it was debated, Whether 
the parliament ſhould fit, or be defired further to adjourn 
themſelves? And, it being carried for the adjournment, a 
meſſage was on the 14th ſent to both houſes, importing, 
© That her majeſty fully determined to have been perſonally 
preſent in parliament that day ; but, being prevented by a 
ſudden return of her gout, her majeſty, in hopes the might, 
by the bleſſing of God, be able to ſpeak to both her houſes 
of parliament on Thurſday next, the 17th cf this inſtant Ja- 
nuary, defired them to adjourn to that day.” Both houſes 
readily complied with this meſſage; but, before the fame was 
delivered by Mr. St. John to the commons, they ordered their 
ſpeaker to iſſue out writs, for the electing nine members in the 
room of thoſe called up to the houſe of peers. 

At this time prince Eugene of Savoy was ſent by the em- 
peror to England, to try, if it was poſſible to engage our 
court to go on with the war, offering a new ſcheme, by which 
his imperial majeſty took a much larger ſhare of it on himſelf, 
than the Jate emperor would bear. The prince having re- 
ſolved to embark for England, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours uſed at the Hague to keep him on the other fide of 
the water, he applied to the earl of Strafford, who wrote the 
following letter to captain Deſborough, commander of the 
Fubbs yacht : 


SIR, 


© Prince Eugene having defired my orders to you to carry 
him over, you know, I do not pretend to command any of 
her majeſty's yachts without her ſpecial command. You 
know your orders, and how far they authorize you to carry 
over the prince. You know the reſpect and confideration 
due to the prince, and his great merit; therefore, it is need- 
teſs for me to tell you what reſpect and conſideration you ought 
to ſhew him. I can aſſure you, I have a particular reſpect 
and cſteem for him; and I ſhall always be glad to do the 
prince, all the ſervice that lies in my power.” I am, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, . 
SrRAF FORD. 


Though this letter rather implied a tacit prohibition than 

a poſitive order, yet, the captain being left to his own diſ- 
cretion, he thought it his duty, as he could not but eſteem 
it an honour, to carry over ſo great a man as prince Eugene, 
who, on the 8th of January, N. S. embarked at the Brill 
(with his nephew, the chevalier de Savoye, fon to the count 
de Soiſſons, count de la Corſana, and count Cornelius of 
Naſſau) and on the 1ſt of January, O. S. arrived off Har- 
wich, where being informed, that he could not eaſily get all the 
neceſſary carriages for his attendants, he was perſuaded to go up 
the Thames. The next day he received, on board the yacht, 
near the Buoy of the Nore, an account of the duke of Marl- 
borough's being removed from all his employments, at 
which he was extremely concerned. Upon advice, that he 


® This meſſage tor adjourning ſeems only to have been ſent to try the 
ſtrength of both parties, Mr. ſecretary St. John having been heard to ſay in 
the court of requeſts, as ſoon as the debate was over, That, if thoſe twelve 
had not been enough, they would have given them [the Whigs] another 
dozen.“ However, very ſtrong reflections were made, both in print and in 
moſt converſations, on that ſtep, many not ſcrupling to ſay, That, though the 
queen had an undoubted right to create as many peers as ſhepleaſed, yet her mi- 
mſters might be called to an account for adviſing her to abuſe that right. That 
peace and war were alto the prerogatives of the crown ; and yet the engaging 


in a ruinous war, or making a treacherous peace, are things, which no mi- 


miſter ever did, and eicaped uncenſured or unpuniſhed. That the creating 
twelve peers to ſerve a turn, was, in effect, making a houſe of peers a pro- 
Perty to the court, and taking away a negative 3 the crown ; which 
would render our liberties precarious. That it could not be denied, that 
the new-made peers were men of noble fortunes ; and that ſome of them had 
ſhewn a commendable zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment ; but who would ſe- 


pad prepared for his reception. Immediately upon his 


was coming up by water, the government fent down 1q, 
Drummona, a broken merchant or ſtock-jobber, Wig 
of the lord-treaſurer, and Mr. Brinſden, an oculiſt, à private 
agent to Mr. St. John, to attend, or rather to be ſpics, u . 
the prince. Brinſden being detained at Greenwich a 
cidental ſprain of his foot, Drummond only waited on th 
prince with a barge, which carried him from Graveſerq .. 
Whitehall ; from whence he went in an hackne | 
Leiceſter-Houſe, which count Gallas, before hi 
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the prince cauſed it to be notiticd to the treaſurer, the "Fil 
taries of ſtate, and the foreign miniſters ; and fore ot thet. 
waited upon him the fame evening; as did the duke © 
Marlborough, to whom the prince ſhewed a diſtinguilhe4 
reſpect, and with whom he afterwards paſſed moſt of ES 
time, notwithſtanding the caution, which Mr. Drummond 
had given him, cither from himſelf, or from thoſe, who 1 
him, That the leſs he ſaw the duke of Marlborough the 
better“: To which the prince anſwered, * That, as the mi. 
niſtry might depend upon it, he would not cabal againp 
them: ſo he hoped they did not expect, he ſhould forhex; 
his uſual familiarity with his good friend the duke of Ma;i. 
borough'. On the 6th of January the prince received , 
compliment from the treaſurer, which he inſtantly returned 
by the baron de Hohendorf. The ſame morning, after a vißt 
from Mr ſecretary St. John, count Maffei, monfieur Hon 
and ſome other foreign miniſters, the duke of Montague, the 
earl of Hertford, the generals Lumley, Webb, Palmex 
Harvey, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, waited upon 
him. The fame afternoon he ſent a gen lemen with a cum. 
pliment to the dukes of Buckingham and Or: on, carl 
Pawlet and ſome other officers of ſtate; and about ſeven 
o'clock in the evening went to St. James's-Houſe, where he 
was introduced by Mr. St. John, to a private audience of 
the queen, at which none were preſent but the treaſurer and 
Mr. tecretarv. After a ſhort compliment, which her mx 
jeſty anſwer-4 very graciouſly, he delivered to her a Jorg 
from the emperor, which he deſired her to peruſe, becauſe ir 
contained the ſubſtance of his errand. iter reading the 
letter, the queen told the prince, That ſhe was lorry the 
ſtate of her health did not permit her to ſpeak with his high 
neſs as often as otherwiſe ſhe ſnould be glad to do; but that 
ſhe had ordered thoſe two gentlemen (there preſent) to te. 
ceive his propoſals, and conter with him as frequent}y os h 
ſhould think proper.” In the mean time people were v. 
riouſly affected by his coming to England at this critical 
juncture. All the Whigs, as well as forme Tories, who be— 
gan to be jealous, that a peace would be concluded vpon 
diſhonourable terms, were very glad of his arrival, nopny, 
that, by the propoſals he was ſaid to bring from the emperor, 
he would prevail, it not to break off the prefent negotiation, 
at leaſt to engage Great-Britain to make early preparations 
to carry on the war, as the moſt effectual means to obtaina 
fate and honourable peace, Upon this confideration, and the 
great fame of his actions, multitudes of people crowded to 
ice him, and with loud acclamations attended hin wherever 
he went. On the other hand, the friends of France, andot 
the Pretender, who were equally defirous of a peace, up 
any conditions, being apprehenſive, that ke would blaſt ther 


expectations, could not forbear ſhewing their diſcontent ; an! i 


a rude rabble committed ſome diſorders in Leicelter-Fieic5, 
the ſecond night after his arrival. A more flagrant inſtanc: 
of the malice of that party was ſcen on the 8th of January 
the Poſt-Boy, where an advertiſement was inſerted, in. 

mouſly reflecting on the counteſs of Soiflons, the prince! 
mother; which ſcandalous aftront the prince overlooked witl 
his uſual magnanimity; and by his diſcreet carriage cot 
vinced all, that he was not come to meddle with intetiine or 
viſions, but rather to endeavour to bring the leading men © 
both parties to ſuch a temper, as might conduce to remort 


any difficulties, that might obſtruct the carrying on the cod 


cure us, that hereafter ſuch a number ſhould not be made of men of a 
different character? And, in ſhort, that this was a precedent, which mig 
be made uſe of to inſlave the nation, and to introduce a Popifh pretere. 
or the Popiſh religion. That if in the reign of ſuch a queen this abulc # p 
erogative was ſo much exclaimed againſt, how much greater would wy 
Lode — had it been in a ſuſpicious reign ? Whereas now they hace, 
exceptionable inſtance to produce, to ſilence any clamour or note. : 
was impoſſible for men, who owed ſo much to her majeſty tor bern 
the late revolution, to oppoſe a prerogative, that had never been 0 | 
becauſe never uſed in that manner: But had any prince, who d, nt, 
leſs of his country, began ſuch a thing, it would, no doubt, have _ 
poſed, and perhaps denied him*. Bur, after all, the ſevereſt reflection , 
the twelve new peers was made by the earl of Wharton, who, the ſame dg 
they were introduced, when thg,gueſtion about adjourning was gol 
put, aſked one of them, Whether they voted by their foreman : Lace 


comparing them to a petty jury. Borsa. 
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non cauſe. This endeared him to every body, and gained 
bim more reſpect, than was ever ſhewn in England to any 
foreign prince, ſo that, for two whole months, the nobility 
and gentry of both parties vied with one another, who ſhould 
entertain him . : F : 

By this time, the parliament being met again, a meſſage 
from the queen was delivered to both houſes. That to the 
commons was as follows: 


J. Her majeſty not having recovered ſtrength enough, 
since the return of the gout, to be preſent that day in perſon ; 
and being unwilling that the public buſineſs ſhould receive 
any delay, thinks fit to communicate to them the ſubſtance 
of what the intended to have ſpoke. 

II. At the opening of this ſeſſion, her majeſty acquainted 
the parliament, that both time and place were appointed for 
the meeting of the plenipotentiaries of all the confedetates, to 
treat with thoſe of the enemy concerning a general peace; 
and alſo expreſſed the care, which ſhe intended to take of all 
her allies, and the ſtrict union, in which ſhe propoſed to join 
with them, in order to obtain a good peace, and to guaranty 
and {upport it, when obtained. 

III. Her majeſty can now tell them, that her plenipoten- 
tiaries are arrived at Utrecht, and have begun, in purſuance 
of their inſtructions, to concert the moſt proper wavs of pro- 
curing a juſt ſatisfaction to all in alliance with her, according 
to their ſeveral treaties, and particularly with relation to 
Spain and the Weſt. Indies. | 

IV. You may depend on her majeſty's communicating to 
her parliament the terms of peace, before the ſame ſhall be 
concluded. 

V. The world will now fee, how groundleſs thoſe reports 
are, which have been ſpread abroad by men of evil intentions, 
to ſerve the worſt defigns, as if a ſeparate peace had been 
treated, for which there has not been the leaſt colour given. 

VI. Her majeſtv's miniſters have directions to propole, 
that a day may be fixed for the finiſhing, as was done for the 
commencement of this treaty ; and, in the mean time, all 
the preparations are haſtening for an early campaign. 

VII. The zeal, which this houſe has already exprefled, 
was a ſure pledge, that they will procced in giving the ne- 
ceſſary diſpatch to the ſupplies. 

VIII. Her majeſty finds it neceſſary to obſerve, how great 
licence is taken in publiſhing falſe and ſcandalous libels, 
ſuch as are a reproach to any government. This evil ſeems 
to be grown too ftrong for the Jaws now in force ; it 15 there- 
fore recommended to you to find a remedy equal to the 
miſchief'. 


The meſſage, the queen ſent to the houſe of lords, was 


exactly the ſame with that ſent to the commons; except only, 


that inſtead of the ſeventh paragraph, about the ſupply, her 
majeſty took notice of the affair relating to the Scotch peers, 
in the following words: There is one thing in which her 
majeſty's ſubjects of the north part of this kingdom are ex- 
tremely concerned: The diſtinction ſuch of them who were 
peers of Scotland before the Union muſt lie under, if the 
prerogative of the crown is ſtrictly barred againſt them alone. 


The perſons, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this generous emulation, 
were the dukes of Marlborough, Ormond, Buckingham, Montague, Schom- 
berg, Devonſhire, Shrewſbury, Richmond, and Grafton; the earls Pawlet, 
Sunderland, Portland, Oxford, Rivers, Wharton, Berkley, Stair, and 
Orkney; the lords Lexington, Aſhburnham, Hallifax, and Notth and 
Grey; Sir Thomas Hanmer ; the hunourable Mr. Henry Boyle; Mr. 1e- 
cretary St. John; general Palmes; the foreign miniſters then in London ; 
doctor Garth and doctor Radcliffe, to of the moſt eminent phyſicians. It 
was then currently reported, that, when the prince dined with the lord-trea- 
ſurer, the latter, among other compliments, told his lughnels, “ That he 
looked upon that day as the happieſt in the whote courie ol bis lite, lince he 
bad the honour to fee in his houſe the greatelt captain of this age.“ To 
which the prince replied, That, if he were, he was obiiged to his lordſhip 
lor it“; alluding to the earl's being the author of the duke of Marlborough's 
Uſprace, which rid him of a competitor in military glory. It was obſerved 
the prince was not entertained by the lord Dartmouth. | 

On the 14th of January, Sir Alexander Cairnes, bart, and Sir Theodore 
Janflen, two of the moſt eminent merchants of the city of London, who had 
contributed moſt to the loan made ſome years before to the emperor, upon 
the ſecurity of his revenues in Sileſia, for the uſe of the prince of Savoy, 
waited upon him with a compliment from that company. The prince gave 
them a very kind reception, and toid them, * He was very much obliged to 
them, ſince the railing of the ſiege of Turin, and the ſucceſſes that followed, 
were, under God, chiefly owing to the ſeaſonable ſupply he received from 
England'. Thoie gentlemen anſwered, * That, when they made t! at loan, 
they had not ſo much in view the improvement of their money, as the honour 
ol being ſerviceable to the common cauſe, and of having an opportunity to 
thew their reſpect for a prince of ſo great a reputation; and as they ac- 
counted themſelves particularly obliged to his highaels's integrity tor the 
punctual payment of théir intereſt and principal ; to, if, in the come of this 
war, his highneſs ſhould have occaſion for any greater ſums, their company 
would readily advance them upon his highnefs's lingle ſccurity'. They con- 
cluded with defiring him to accept ot a ſmall entertainment, which their 
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This is a matter which ſenſibly affects her majeſty, and ſhe 
therefore lays it before this houſe, earneſtly deſiring their 
advice and concurrence in finding out the beſt method of 
ſettling this affair, to the ſatisfaction of the Whole king- 
dom'. 

The houſe of lords agreed to an addreſs, thanking her 
majeſty for communicating theſe things to them, and for the 
promiles ſhe had made them, repeating the very words in 
which they were made. It was moved to add the words, 
conform to her alliance;' but it was ſaid, that the queen 
alſurcd them of that, and therefore the repeating theſe words 
would ſcem to intimate a diſtruſt, ſo that was not carried. 
But, becauſe there ſeemed to be an ambiguity in the mention 
made of Spain and the Weit-Indies, the houſe exprefled in 
what ſenſe they underſtood them, by adding theſe words: 
* Which are of ſo great concern to the ſafety and commerce 
of your majeſty's kingdoms*. The commons made an addreſs 
to the ſame purpoſe, in which they only named Spain and 
Weſt-Indies, 

The duke of Devonſhire, purſuant to the motion he had 
mace before the receſs, having prepared a bill for giving 
precedence to the duke of Cambridge, the lord-treaſurer was 
reſolved to prevent him, and offered January 17th a bill, 
giving precedence to the whole electoral family, as the chil- 
dren and nephews of the crown; and it was intimated; that 
bills relating to honours and precedence ought to come from 
the crown : 'The duke of Devonſhire would make no diſpute 
on this head; if the thing paſſed, he acquieſced in the man- 
ner of paſſing it, only he thought it lay within the authority 
of the houſe. On this occafion, the court ſeemed, even to 
an affectation, to ſhew a particular zeal in promoting this 
bill; for it paſſed through both houſes in two days. Not- 
withſtanding this haſte, the court did not ſeem to deſign any 
ſuch bill, till it was propoſed by others, out of whoſe hands 
they thought fit to take it. The act was ſent over to Hano- 
ver, by Mr. Thomas Harley, in order to raiſe favourable 
thoughts there of the miniſtry. But that court ſaw through 
theſe thin diiguiſes, which were contradicted by the open 
countenance to thoſe who were no well-wiſhers to the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and the diſcouragement to its beſt friends. 
The lords entered upon the confideration of the paragraph in 
the qucen's meſlage, relating to the peers of Scotland. The 
court propoſed that an expedient might be found that the 
peers of Scotland ſhould not fir among them by election, bu: 
by deſcent, in caſe the reſt of the peers ct that nation ſhould 
conſent to it. A debate followed concerning the articles of 
the Union, which of them were fundamental and not altera- 
ble; it was ſaid, that by the Union no private right could be 
taken away, but by the conſent of the perſons concerned; 
therefore no alteration could be made iu the right of rhe peers 
of Scotland, unkeſs they conſented to it. It was afterwards 
debated, whether an alteration might be made with this con- 
dition, in caſe they ſhould conſent to it; or whether the firſt 
riſe to any ſuch alteration ought not to be given, by a pre- 
vious defire, This was not to ſubject to an ill management; 
the court ſtudied to have a ſubſequent conſent received as 
ſuſſicient ; but a previous deſire was inſiſted, as viſibly fairer 
and juſter, 


company deſigned to give him in the city, and to fix a day, when it ſhould 
beſt unit with his convenicncy ; which he promiſed to do. The lord-mayor 
and court of aldermen, having notice of this invitation, and defigning like- 
wiſe to ſhew their reſpect to the prince, it was propoſed amongſt them, on 
the 15th of January, that, fince moſt of their court were concerned in the 
Sileſian Company, they ought, for greater magnificence lake, to make but 
one united entertainment. Ihe motion was approved ; but one of the court 
having ſuggeited, * That they would do well ro know, how the queen would 
take ſuch an invitation to prince Eugene? ; it was thought proper to ſend two 
aldermen to the cail ot Dartmouth, to know the queen's pleaſure ; but, 
there being, it ſeems, ſome want of formality in the meſſage, his lordſhip 
wrote the following letter to the lord-mayor : 

My Lord, Whitehall, Jan. 15, 1911-12, 

© Two of the court of aldermen having brought a verbal meſſage to be 
delivered to her majeſty, which was, that the lord-mayor, court of aldermen, 
and ſeveral citizens of the beſt rank, deſired to treat prince Eugene, and or- 
dered thera to attend me, to know the queen's pleature ; and being aſked by 
the lords of the council, whether they had their meſſage in writing, anſwered, 
that they had no order or mefſage in writing, but that they came upon a 
miaute taken at the court of aldermen, of which they had no copy : They 
were thereupon told, that the queen had commanded the lords to acquaint 
them, That her majeſty would return no anſwer to any mefſage, which is 
not brought to her with the fame reſpect, as has always been paid by the 
city of London to her predeceſſors. To prevent any miſtake in repeating 
what was faid to them, I tend your lordſhip this account; and am, 

| My lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
DAzrTMOUTH. 


Upon the receipt of this letter, the court of aldermen did not think fit 
to make any further ſteps in that matter, to the great diſappointment aud 
mortification of moſt of the citizens, 
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The Scotch lords, ſeeing no redreſs tb their complaint, 
but that the peers adhered to their late judgment, ſeemed re- 
ſolved to come no more to fit in the houſe of lords; but the 
court was ſenſible, that their ſtrength, in that houfe, con- 
ſiſted chiefly in them and the new peers; for which reaſon 
pains were taken, and fecret forcible arguments were uſed to 
them, which proved ſo effectual, that after a few days ab- 
ſence they came back, and continued, during the ſeſſion, to 
fit in the houſe. They gave out, that an expedient would 
be found, that would be to the ſatisfaction of the peers of 
Scotland ; but, nothing of that appearing, it was concluded, 
that the ſatis faction was private and perſonal. The great ar- 
rear, into which all the regular payments, both of the 
houſhold and of ſalaries and penſions was left to run, made it 
to be generally believed, that the income for the civil liſt, 
though it exceeded the eſtabliſhment very much, was applied 
to other payments, which the miniſter durſt not own. And, 
though ſecret practice on members had been for a great 
while too common, yet it was believed, that it was at this 
time managed with an extraordinary profuſion, 

The houſe of commons entered on the obſervations of the 
commiſſioners for taking the public accounts, which had 
been laid before them on the 21ſt of December; and they be- 
gan with what related to Mr. Walpole, whom they reſolved 
to put out of the way of diſturbing them in the houſe. The 
charge againſt him was thus: Mr. Walpole, as ſecretary of 
war, had contracted with ſome perſons for forage to the horſe 
that lay in Scotland. He, finding the contractors made ſome 
gain by it, named a friend of his own to be joined with 
them, that he might have a ſhare of the gain : But the others 
were unwilling the ſecret of their management ſhould be 
known ; ſo, inſtead of admitting him, offered him five hun- 
dred guineas for his ſhare, which he accepted, and the money 
was remitted, But the contractors, not knowing how to d1- 
rect to him, addreſſed their bill to Mr. Walpole, who en- 
dorſed it, and the perſon concerned received the money ; 
this was found out, and Walpole was charged with it as a 
bribe, that he had taken for his own uſe, for making the 
contract. Both the perſons that remitted the monev, and he 
who received it, were examined, and affirmed, that Wal- 
pole was neither directly nor indirectly concerned in the 
matter; but the houſe infiſted upon his having endorſed the 
bill, and not only voted this a corruption, but ſent him to 
the Tower, and expelled him the houſe. Not content with 
this, when Mr. Walpole was afterwards choſen again for 
Lynn Regis, the commons, upon a petition againſt his 
election, reſolved, © That Robert Walpole, eſq; having been, 
this ſeſſion of parliament, committed a priſoner to the Tower 
of London, and expelled this houſe, for an high breach of 
truſt in the execution of nis office, and notorious corruption, 
when ſecretary of war, was, and is incapable of being elected 
a member to ſerve in this preſent parliament “. 

The next attack was on the duke of Marlborough. On 
the 24th of January, his affair was debated. The money 
received from Sir Solomon Medina was ſaid to be a fraud, 
and the deduction out of the pay of the foreign troops was 
ſaid to be public money, and to be accounted for. The de- 
bate held long. It appeared, that, during the former war, 
king William had fifty thouſand pounds a.year for contin- 
gencies; which were often reckoned to have coſt much 
more. The contingency was that ſervice, which could be 
brought to no certain head, and was chiefly for procuring 
intelligence. The duke of Marlborough had only ten thou- 
ſand pounds, for the contingencies; which, with all the 
other items joined together, amounted but to thirty thouſand 
pounds, a ſum much inferior to what had been formerly 
given; and yet, with this moderate expence, he had procured 
ſo good intelligence, that he was never ſurprized, and no 


This proceeding againſt him was examined in the poſtſcript to the ſecond 
edition of * Mr, Walpole's cafe in a letter from a Tory-member of parliament 
to his friend in the country'. The author of this piece conſiders, Whether 
Mr. Walpole was, at the time of his election, incapable of being elected a 
a member to ſerve in parliament ; and, if he was capable, how far a ſecond 
expulſion was juſt and res ſonable“: And then ſhews, that ſuch an incapacity 
cannot ariſe either from the tenour and words of the writ, nor from Mr, 
Walpole's being a priſoner in the Tower, nor from his having been expelled 
the houſe. And, upon the whole, he declares, that if Mr. Walpole * was 
to be tried by the law of the land, or by the law and ufage of parliament, 
or by any known rules of reaſon and juſtice, there was no —.4.— to de- 
elare, that he was incapable of being elected a member to ſerve in the preſent 
parliament ; And that it will be thought an hardſhip of the firſt impreſſion, 
that for a flight offence, proved by no direct evidence, vindicated by poſi- 
tive evidence upon oath, a gentleman ſhould be cenſured in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, impriſoned, and expelled the houſe, and afterwards expelled again”. 

? Among the libels 17 the duke was publiſhed, by either Prior or 


Swift, * A fable of the Widow and her Cat', the laſt ſtanza of which is as 
follows ; | | | 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


owing to his conduct. 


party he ſent out was ever intercepted or cut off, By gez 
of this intelligence, all his defigns were ſo well concerted th: 

he ſucceeded in every one of them ; and by many inſtance, 
the exactneſs of his intelligence was fully demonſtrateg, 1 
was proved, both by witneſſes, and by formal atteſſation 
from Holland, that, ever ſince the year 1672, the ſeus * 
made the like preſent to the general of the States army; wo 
it was underſtood as a perquiſite belonging to that commar.1 

No bargain was made with the Jews for the Englith trog N 
that made by the States being applied to them; ſo that it A 
peared, that the making ſuch a preſent to the general ug 
cuftomary ; but that was denied. So it was reſolved at luft 
by two huadred and ſeventy voices againſt a hundred and 
ſixty- five, That the taking ſeveral ſums of money annualle 

by the duke of Marlborough, from the contractors 1 
furniſhing the bread and bread-waggons for the army in th, 
Low-Countries was unwarrantable and illegal'. After which 

though the duke had the queen's warrant to receive it, the, 
allo voted, that the two and a half per cent. deducted out 9: 
the pay of the foreign troops was unwarrantable, and to W 
accounted for, Theſe reſolutions being laid before the queen 

ſhe anſwered, © I have a great regard for whatever is Dre. 
ſented to me by my commons, and will do my part to re. 
dreſs what you complain of'. To colour this cenſure, the 
commons voted * that the two and a half per cent, which 
had, or ought to have been made from the pay for the fo. 
reign forces, be continued for the year 1712, and applied for 
the ſervice of the war.” And it is obſervable, that though ſome 
of the foreign princes who bad troops in the hucen's pay, did 
ſome time after order their miniſters in London to repreſent, 
* that the two and a half per cent. was their own money, 
but they were willing to allow it as a free gift to the duke 9 
Ormond, as they had done to the duke of Marlborough”; 
which repreſentation ſeemed to be a full jullification of the 
latter : The queen however was prevailed upon to ſend an 
order to the attorney-general to proſecute the duke, for the 
fifteen thouſand pounds, which was deducted ycarly out of 
the pay of the foreign troops, for the receiving whereof he 
had her own warrant. 

The court eſpouſed theſe reſolutions of the commons with 
great zeal, and paid well for the great majority by which 
they were carried. Upon this, many virulent writers (whe- 
ther ſet on to it, or officiouſly {ſtudying to merit by it, did not 
appear) threw out, in many defamatory libels, a great deal of 
malice againſt the duke of Marlborough: They compared 
him to Catiline, to Craſſus, to Antony, and ſtudied to te— 
preſent him as a robber of the nation, and as a public enemy, 
This gave indignation to all, who had a ſenſe of gratitude, or 
a regard to juſtice, * In one of theſe ſcurrilous papers, penned 
on deſign to raiſe the rabble againſt him, a period began 
thus, He was perhaps once fortunate'. This paſſage being 
mentioned to prince Eugene, he pleaſantly ſaid, it was the 
greateſt commendation that could be given him, fince he was 
always ſucceſsful : So this implied, that in one fivgle inſtance 
he might be fortunate, but that all his other ſucceſſes were 
It was anſwered, that ſingle inſtance 
muſt then be, his eſcaping out of the hauds of the party, who 
took him as he was going down the Maeſe in a boat F. 

Secret enquiries were made, in order to the laying more 
load on the duke of Marlborough, and to ſee whether pol's 
in the army, or in the guards were ſold by him; but nothing 
could be found : He had ſuffered a practice to go on, that 


had been begun in the late king's time, of letting officers fell 


their commiſſions ; but he had never taken any part of the 
price to himſelf ; Few thought that he had been ſo clear in 
that matter; for it was the only thing, in which now his enemies 
were confident, that ſome diſcoveries would have been made 
to his prejudice ; ſo that the endeavours uſed, to ſearch into 


IX. So flagrant is thy inſolence, 

So vile thy breach of truſt is, 

That longer with thee to diſpenſe, 

Were want of power, or want of ſenſe ; 

Here, Towzer, Do him juſtice. 
It is no wonder the duke of Marlborough was thus uſed, ſince the earl of 
Nottingham himſelf did not eſcape for oppoling the negotiations of peace. 
It was not only ſaid, that he did ſo, becauſe he was reſuſed the privy- lea 
but the following advertiſement was inferted in the Poſt-Boy, of December 
6, viz. * Whereas a very tall, thin, ſwarthy complexioned man, between n 
and ſeventy years of age, wearing a brown coat, with little ſlecves, and long 
pockets, has lately withdrawn lumſelf from his friends, being ſeduced by 
wicked perſons to follow ill courſes : Theſe are to give notice, That ho 
ever ſhall diſcover him, ſhall have ten ſhillings reward; or, if he will v0* 
luntarily return, he ſhall be kindly received by his friends, who will not 
proach him for paſt follies, provided he give good affurances, that, tor le 
future, he will firmly adhere to the Church of England, in which he Was 10 
carefully educated by his honeſt po: There were alſo lampoons, 4 

©, 


other libels, both in verſe and proſe, pabliſned againſt the ſame peet. 
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HISTORY or 


| thoſe matters, producing nothing, raiſed the reputation of 


his incorrupt adminiſtration, more than all his well-wiſhers 
could have expected. ; 

In this whole tranſaction was ſeen a new ſcene of ingrati- 
tude acted in a moſt imprudent manner; when the man, to 
whom the nation owed more than it had ever done in any 
200 to anꝝ ſubject, or perhaps to any perſon whatever, was, for 
{me months, purſued with ſo much malice. He bore all 
with filence and patience, appearing always calm and chear- 
ful: And, though he prepared a full vindication of himſelf, 
yet he delayed publiſhing it, till the nation ſhould return to 
its ſenſes, and be capable of examining thoſe matters in a 
more impartial manner, 

Another affair of a more public nature was now taken into 
confideration by the commons, namely, the Barrier-Treaty 
with the States. Both houſes had, in the year 1709, agreed, 
in an addreſs to the queen, that the Proteſtant ſucceſhon might 
be ſecured by a guaranty 1n the treaty of peace ; and this was 
ſettled at the Hague to be one of the preliminaries. But, 
when an end was put to the conferences at Gertruydenberg, 
the lord Townſhend was ordered to ſct on a treaty with the 
ſtates to that effect. They entertained it very readily ; but 
at the ſame time propoſed, that England ſhould enter into a 

varanty with them, ro maintain their barrier, which con- 
fifted of ſome places, which they were to garriſon, the ſo— 
vereignty of which was ſtill in the crown ot Spain; and of 
other places, which had not belonged to that crown at the 
death of king Charles the ſecond, but had been taken in the 
progreſs of the war ; for, by their agreements with Great- 
Britain, they bore the charge of the ſieges, and fo the places 
taken were to belong to them, Theſe were chiefly Liſle, 
Tournay, Menin, and Doway, and were to be kept ſtill by 
them. But as for thoſe places, which, from the time of, the 
treaty of the Pyrenees belonged to the Spaniards, they had 
been ſo ill looked after by the Spaniſh governors of Flanders, 
who were more intent upon enriching themſelves, and keep- 
ing a magnificent court at Brufſels, than on preſerving the 
country, that neither were the fortifications kept in due re- 
pair, nor the magazines furniſhed, nor the ſoldiers paid ; fo 
that, whenever the war broke out, the French made themſelves 
very eaſily maſters of places fo ill kept. The ſtates had ther: fore 
propoſed, during this war, that the ſovereignty of hole piaces 
ſhould continue ſtill to belong to the crown of Spain; but 
they ſhould keep garriſons in the ſtrongeſt and the molt 
expoſed, in particular thoſe, that lay on the Lys and the 
Scheld; and, for maintaining this, they aſked a hundred 
thouſand pounds a year from thoſe provinces; by which they 
would be kept better and cheaper than ever they had been, 
while they were in the hands of the Spaniards. They aſked 
likewiſe a free paſſage for all the ſtores, that they ſhould 
ſend to thoſe places. This ſeemed to be fo reafonable, that, 
ſince the intereſt of England as well as the ſtates, required, 
that this frontier ſhould be carefully maintained, the mini— 


Dr. Swift in particular publiſhed a piece intitled, Some remarks on the 
Barrier-treaty between her majeſty and the States-general, to which are added, 
the ſaid Barrier-treaty, with two ſeparate articles; part of the counter-pro- 
ject; the ſentiments of prince Eugene and count Zinzendort upon the ſaid 
reaty; and a repreſentation of the Engliſh merchants at Bruges'. He 
attacked likewiſe the ſame treaty in his Conduct of che allies and ot the late 
miniſtry” ; but his rematks upon it were confuted in the ſecond part of © Dr. 
Hare's allies and the late miniſtry defended againſt France, and the preſent 
friends of France*. On the ſame fide was allo publiſhed a piece in octavo, 
called, The Dutch Barrier ours: Or the intereſt of England and Holland 
weparable', But the moſt conſiderable treatiſe upon this ſubject was pub- 
liſhed at London, in 17 1 24 in octavo, under the title of * The Barrier-treaty 
vindicated”, which is ſu poſed to have been written by the lord L ownſhend, Mr, 
Stephen Poyntz, Dr. — Clarke, and Dr. Hare. This piece begins with 
repreſenting the fatal conſequences of ſubmitting to a Popiſh prince, and the 
neceſſity of tecuring the Proteſtant ſucceſſion: That the Pi oteſtaut ſucceſſion, 
under the circumſtances of it at that time, could no otherwiſe be efftectuall y le- 
cured, than by a foreign aſſiſtance; ſince the French king's promiſe, of not tup- 
porting the Pretender, could not be depended upon, and ſince England alone 
as not ſufficient to defend herſelf againſt France, That no alliance was ſo 
uſeful}, in order to ſecure the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, as that of the ſtates- gene- 
ral, whether we conſider their ſituation, ſtrength, religion, or intereſt, and the 
nature ot their trade compared with our own. That, with regard to the 

urier, it is in itſelf, and apart from all other confiderations, the true intereſt 
of England, that there ſhould be a good and ſufficient barrier againſt France 
en the fide of the Netherlands: That no barrier could be ſufficient, that was 
not at leaſt equal to that ſtipulated in the Barrier-tieaty : That the barrier 
inſiſted on, in the preliminaries of 1709, was not tuthcient for the defence 
of the Low-Countrics, becauſe it conſiſted but of one fingle line or chain of 
towns ; whereas what might be further claimed, by virtue of the Barrier- 
treaty, was far from being more than neceſſary for that end: That the de- 
ce of the barrier ought to be committed to the ſtates, ſince it could not 

© preſerved by treaties with France, nor by de fenſive alliances againſt her, 


Nor by the houſe of Auſtria; nor by troops lent for the defence of the 


Tier, nor by England, but only by the ſtates. That, for the defence of 

the barrier in the hands of the ſtates, it was neceffary they ſhould have 

a lafe and free commnnication with it, and reaſonable, that the country of 

the barrier ſhould contribute towards the charge of maintaining it. That 

the Dutch had a right to a ſufficient barcier, and to have themſelves the de- 

ence of it, was ackuowledged by the allies previous to the Barrier-treaty: 
umber 5 5,* 
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ſtry were ready to hearken to it. ft was objected, that, in 

caſe of a war between England and the Stat: s, the trade of 

thoſe provinces would be wholly in the hands of the Dutch: 

But this had been ſettled in the great truce, which. by the 

mediation of France and England, was made in 1609, be- 

tween the Spaniards and the States, There was a pri,vifi nal 

order therein made for the freedom of tiade in thoſe þ: 0+ 

vinces ; and that was turned into a perpetual one by the 

peace of Munſter. King Charles of Spain had agreed to the 

main of the barrier; tome places on the Scheld were not ne- 

ceſſary for a front.cr, but the ſtates inſiſted on them, as ne- 

ceffary to maintain a communication with the tront:ier. The 

King of Pruſſia excepted likewiſe to ſome places in the Span ſh 

Guelder. 'The lord Townſhend thought, that theſe were 

ſuch inconſidetable objections, that, though his inſtructions 

did not come up toevery particular, yet he ſigned the treaty, 
known by the name of the Barrier-Treaty, on the 29th of 
October 1709; by which the ſtates bound themſelves to 
maintain the queen's title to her dominions and the Proteſtant 
ſuccefſion with their whole force; and England was recipro- 

cally obliged to afilt them in maintaining this barrier. 

The mercenary writers, who were hired to defend the peace 
then projected with France, attacked this treaty with great 
virulence 4, and by arguments, that gave juſt ſuſpicions of 
black deſigns. They ſaid, it was a diſgrace to this nation, 
to engage any other ſtate to ſecure the ſucceſſion among us, 
which perhaps we might ſee cauſe to alter ; whereas by this 
treaty the ſtates had an authority given them to interpoſe in 
our counſels, It was alfo ſaid, that, if the ſtates were put 
into poll” (ſon of 1! thoſe ſtrong towns, they might ſhut us 
out from any ſha:e of trade in them, and might ere& our 
manufactures in provinces very capable of them. But it was 
anſwered, that this could not be done, as long as this treaty 
continued in force, unleſs the ſovereign of the country ſhould 
join with them againſt us. Some objected to the ſettlement 
made at Munſter, as a tranſaction, when we were in ſuch 
confuſion at home, that we had no miniſter there ; bur that 
treaty had only rendered the truce and the proviſional ſettle- 
ment made before, by the mediation of England, perpetual ; 
and we had ſince acquicſced in that ſettlement for above ſixty 
years. By exam.ning into the particulars of the treaty, it 
appeared that, in ſome inconſiderable matters, the lord 
Townſhend bad gone beyond the letter of his inſtructions, in 
which he had ſo fully ſatisfied the late miniſtry, that though, 
upon h s firſt ſigning it, ſome exceptions had been taken, yet 
theſe were paſled over, and the treaty was ratified in form. 

zut the new miniſtry had other views: They defigned to 
ſet the queen at liberty from her engagements by theſe alli- 
ances, and to diſengage her from treaties. The houſe of 
commons went now very haſtily into ſeveral refolutions that 
were very injurious to the ſtates, They pretended the ſtates 
had been deficient in their quotas for ſea-ſervice, ſome years 
two thirds, and generally more than half their quota. 'T hat 


That the ſtates 1iwving a barrier purſuant to the preſent treaty, was far from 
expoling Gre i(-{11ta1 to any danger from them: That their barrier was 
granted them under ſuch regutations and reſt; ictions, that they could not at- 
tempt any thing to the prejudice of the trade of Great-Britain, without a 
direct violation of the treaty, and an open rupture with our nation: That they 
were to have only the military commaud in the barrier towns, without any 


power of impoling duties, prohibiting trade, or making any orders relating 


to commerce: That they were bound by the treaty to afhit her majeſty, in 
caſe any others ſhould attempt to put our trade on a woric foot than that 
of the nations the moſt tavoured : "That, even in caſe of a rupture with us, 
the ſtates could not obſtruct our trade in the Netherlands, without breaking 
at the ſame tune with the emperor alſo: "That it the fear of obſtructing our 
trade was an objection againit truſting the ſtrong towns in the Netherlands 
in the hands of the ſtates, it was a ſtrong objection againſt truſting them in 
any other hands whatever. That, when the barrier was once put into the 
hands of the ſtates, it would be more their intereſt than ever to avoid break- 
ing with England, That, tuppoting the itates ſhould be ſo imprudent, as 
to break with England, their barrier would be ſo far from making them more 
rich or formidable, that it would rather exhauſt and weaken them, with re— 
ſpe to England: becauſe the whole revenue of the Spainſh Netherlais hid 
never been 1ufficient, fince the Pyrencan treaty, to krep them in a tulerable 
poſture of defence; and therefore much leis can that portion, aſhgned the 
ſtates by the treaty, be ſufficient, That with regard to the great object.un, 
founded on the fitteenth article of the treaty, that it was highly prejudicial to 
the commerce of Great-Britain, to ſubnut our trade in the Spaniſh domi- 
nions to an equality with that of Holland and other nations; this is confuted 
by theſe conſiderations ; That the trade of England and Holland to the 
Spaniſh dominions had always ſtood upon an equal foot, not only by virtue 
of their reſpective treaties with the crown of Span, but hkewile in fact; and 
that the crown of England had been fo far from not ſubaiitting to the ad- 
vantages granteti the Dutch by the treaty of Munſter, that it actually firſt 
procured them for the ſtates, and by a particular expres treaty, became gua- 
rantee for the performance: And that her majeſty was laid under no engage» 
ment by the fifteenth atticle of the Barrier-treaty, but what ſhe was pre- 
viouſly obliged to by the grand alliance, as appears from the eighth article 
of that alliance, In the obſervations on the treaty and counter project, 
it is ſhewn, that there was not one variation of any moment throughout 
the whole treaty, but what was either purſuant to former treaties, or neceſ- 
fary to the rendering the barrier complete and effectual; and, on that 
account, much for the intereſt of England, as of Holland itſelf, 
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the forces ſupplied by the ſtates for the ſervice of Spain from 
1705, to 1708, were no more than twelve thouſand two 
hundred men, and they had fince ſent thither no foices at 
all. That the ſtates, during the courſe of the war, bad fur- 
niſhed leſs than their proportion in Flanders, twenty thouſand 
eight hundred and thirty-ſeven men. That the queen had 
paid in ſubſidies more than her proportion three mii ons one 
hundred and fifty-five crowns. Then they tell on the Bar- 
rier-treaty. They gave out that the old miniſtry defigned 
to bring over an army from Holland, whenever they ſhould, 
for other ends, pretend that the Proteſtant ſucceſhon was in 
danger ; whereas it was urged, that there was no need of 
any foreign aſſiſtance to maintain it. In the debate, it was 
inſiſted on, that it could be maintained ſafely no other way : 
It was not to be doubred but the king of France would aſſiſt 
the Pretender. England was not inclined to Keep up a 
ſtanding army in time of peace to refiſt him ; ſo that we 
could not be ſo ſafe any other way, as by having the ſtates 
engaged to ſend over their army, if it ſhould be neceffary. 
But reaſon is a feeble thing to bear down reſolutions already 
taken, ſo the commons voted, I.“ That in the treaty be- 
tween her majeſty and the ſtates-general, for ſ:curing the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, and for fet- 
tling a Barrier for the ſtates-general againſt France, under 
colour of ſecuring the Proteſtant- ſucceſſion, and provid- 
ing a ſufficient barrier to the ſtates-general againſt France, 
there were ſeveral articles deſtructive to the trade and intereſt 
of Great-Britain, and therefore highly diſhonourable to her 
majeſty. II. That the lord viſcount Townſhend had not any 
orders or authority for negotiating or concluding ſeveral ar- 
ticles in that treaty. III. That the lord viſcount Townſhend, 
who negoriated and ſigned, and all thoſe, who adviſed the 
ratifying of that treaty, were enemies to the queen and King- 
dom”. 

Theſe votes were carried by a great majority, and were 
looked on as ſtrange preludes to a peace. When the ſtates 
heard what exceptions were taken to the Barrier-treaty, they 
wrote a very reſpectful letter to the queen, ſetting forth their 
Juſt claim to, and the neceſſity of, the barrier for the ſ-curity 
of England as well as Holland; concluding, * That if there 
were ſome articles, which, without affecting the effentials of 
the treaty, might be thought to want explanation, her majeſty 
ſhould find them willing and ready to treat thereupon, and 
with all the facility and condeſcenſion that could be required 
of them, whatever ſhould not be of the laſt importance for the 
ſecurity and preſervation of their State, Intreating, withal, 
her majeſty to continue towards them that very precious friend- 
ſhip and good-will, with which ſhe had hitherto honoured 
them'. How much ſoever diſintereſted people might be 
affected with this letter, it made no impreſſion on the minittry, 
and the managers of the houſe of commons got all their votes 
to be digeſted into a well-compoſed inflaming repreſentation, 
which was laid before the queen; by it all the allies, but moſt 
particularly the ſtates, were charged with having failed in 


many particulars, contrary to their engagements : They allo - 


laid before the queen the votes they had made, with relation 
to the Barrier-treaty ; and that they might name a great ſum, 
that would make a deep impreſſion on the nation (which was 
ready to receive all things implicitly from them) they ſaid 
England had been, during the war, overcharged nineteen 
millions, beyond what they ought to have paid ; all which 
was caſt on the old miniſtry. 

The ſtates, reſenting theſe proceedings, drew up a large 
memorial, in which every particular in the repreſentation 
was examined and fully anſwered. The two firit heads of 


r The anſwer was as follows : 

* The queen having maturely conſidered the memorials of the zd of 
April, which were preſented to her majeſty by the ſieur Van Borlelen, en- 
voy-extraordinary from the lords the ſtates-general, and the. reſolution of 
the ſaid ſtates ot the 22d of the ſame month, which was communicated to 
her majeſty by the ear! of Strafford, her ambaſſador- extraordinary, and ple- 
nipotentiary in Holland, has ordered me to give this anſwer in few words : 
That her majeſty is ſurpiized to find, that far from giving the deſerved praiſes 
to the efforts, which her majeſty has made in Spain, and Portugal, two 
theatres of the war, that have been abandoned by the ſtates for ſo many 
years, the ſaid efforts, are looked upon only as quotas, which the queen was 
obliged to furniſh according to the rule of proportion, which has not the 
teaſt foundation, Her majeſty agrees, that, according to the principles laid 
down in the reſolution abovementioned, Great-Britain will never contribute 
enough, nor the United-Provinces too little. 

There it is advanced as a maxim, that the power of each of the allies is 
the only rule and meaſure of the efforts they are to make ; and, after this, 
the ſtates ſet up for judges, as well of the power of her majeſty's kingdom, 
as of that of their own ſtate. It is not difficult to perceive how far this jort of 
logic would carry us: But her majeſty, tar from being obliged by this memo- 
rial mentioned in the reſolution of the 22d ot April to change her ſentiments, 
thinks fit to renew the declarations, which the earl of Stratford made by her 
order, and in her name. "Theſe are not points, which the queen propoſes 
as a ſubject of negotiation, but a communication to her allies of the reſolution 
ſhe has taken, and of the rule laid down, that they may thereupon concert 
their meaſures. 


CONTINUATION OF RAPIN!s 


* Done at Whitehall, 


this memorial, which related to the ſervice at ſea and in 
ders, were printed here, and publiſhed in Engliſh ; 
Daily Courant, of April 7, containing a full anſwer to all thas 
was arged on them, as to thoſe matters; to the ample way 
vict.on of all who examined the particulars. The hou: + 
commons ſaw the eſſect this was like to have; and therefor 
they vored the pretended (as they called it) memorial, to be 
a falle, ſcandalous, and malicious libel, reſlecting upon the 
reſolutions of the houſe, and that the printing of it wm 
bicach of privilege. And, to ſtop the printing of the oth. 
heads, Mr. Samue)-Buckley, the writer and printer of he 
Daily Courant, was taken into cuſtody. This was a confa. 
tation, to which no reply could be made; yet it fecmed 0 
be a confeſſion that their repreſentation could not b. juſtigeq 
when the anſwer to it was ſo carefully ſtifled. It was then 
generally reported, that the chief handle for this cenſure wa; 
a ſuppoſition that the memorial was not genuine; which es 
peared ſoon after to be entirely groundleſs, for the memorial 
had not only been printed at the Hague, but delivered by 
their envoy Van Borſelen to the queen, by whoſe order M4; 
St. John wrote a ſhort anſwer r. 

The houſe of commons proceeded next to the ren-4] g 
the naturalization act, which had paſſed the laſt parliament 
in favour of the Proteſtant foreigners. A bill for the rene 
of this act had been thrown out by the lords the laſt 98 
* it now paſſed both houſes, and received the royal af: 
ent. 

Thoſe, who were ſuſpected of having bad defigns, applied 
themſelves with great induſtry to drive on ſuch bills as the 
hoped would give the Preſbyrerians in Scotland ſuch alarms, 
as might diſpoſe them to remonſtrate that the Union was 
broken. 

To this end ſeveral bills were brought into the houſe of 
commons : They began with propoſing one for a toleration 
for the epiſcopal clergy to uſe the liturgy of the church of 
England. This ſeemed ſo reaſonable that no oppoſition was 
made to it: However the kirk of Scotland being alarmed at 
the deſign of ſetting up the church of England's liturgy and 
worſhip in North Britain; and upon the firſt notice, that a 
bill for that purpoſe was brought into the houſe of commons, 
the commiſſioners of the general aſſembly drew up a large 
repreſentation to the queen, ſetting forth, © That the fixth 
act of parliament in 1707, for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion 
and Preſbyterian government, (whereby all other acts in fa- 
vour of the ſame are ratified and approved) is declared to 
be an eſſential and fundamental condition of the treaty of 
Union, without any alteration thereof, or derogation thereto, 
in any ſort, for ever, even beyond the reach of parliament, 
That they could not but expreſs their ſurprize and deep at- 
fliction, to hear of a bill oftered for ſuch a large and almoſt 
boundleſs toleration, not only threatening the overthrow of 
their church, but giving a large licence almoſt to all errors 
and blaſphemies, and throwing up all good diſcipline, to the 
diſhonour of God, and the ſcandal and ruin of the true 
Chriſtian religion, and the infallible diſturbance of the quiet, 
and to the confuſion of that church and nation: And there- 
fore with all humility, but with the greateſt earneſtneſs, they 
did beſeech, nay obteſt her majeſty, by the ſame mercy of 
God, that reſtored that church, and raiſed her majeſty tothe 
throne, to interpoſe for the relief of that church, and the 
maintenance of the preſent eſtabliſhment, againſt ſuch a mani- 
teſt and ruining incroachment, in ſuch manner, as in her 
royal wiſdom and juſtice ſhe ſhould think needful'. Not- 
withſtanding this repreſentation (which was preſented to 
the queen by Mr. Carſtairs, principal of the college of Edis- 


Flag. 


n the 


The houſe of commons, which is compoſed of members ſent ſrom each 
county of the kingdom, and who are competent judges of what burden the 
people are able to bear, have oaly granted ſubſidies for the current year, 
according to the proportions, and under the conditions, which have vcen im. 
parted to the ſtates- general. 

Her majeſty has declared to the houſe, that ſhe thought theſe conditions 
reaſonable, and has given her orders according to the plan, in which, by coir 
ſequence, there is not the leaſt alteration to be expected. 

The queen looks upon an union betwixt herſelf and the fates to be the 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of the common cauſe ; and for that reaſon has done all that 
ſhe could to traverſe the detigns of thoſe factious ſpirits, which rended to bicis 
that union. The propoſals, which have been made, by her majeſty's plenipore'- 
tiaries to the miniſters of the ſtates-general, do uncontrovertibly manifeſt ie 
queen's ſincere deſire to entertain a good correſpondence and ſtrict union wit 
the ſtates. Theſe are all the ſteps, which her majeſty could take for that end. 
Her majeſty flatters herſelf, that they will have the effect, which ſhe ought '0 
expect trom them : and that they will diſſipate all thoſe vain fears and i! 
grounded jealouſies, which have been diſperſed with ſo much induſtry through. 
out the ſeven provinces, But, however that be, her majeſty will have 153 
comfort, that ſhe has neglected nothing of what was in her power to co“ 
tribute towards the ſatisfaction of the ftates-general, without abaudoning te 
intereſt of her own kingdoms'. _ 


May 18, 1712. H. Sr. Jon. 
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exfioned great complaints; the magittrates, un. by the laws 


were obliged to execute the ſentences of the judicatori-s of 


their, kirk, were by this act required, o execute none of 


them. It was reaſonable to require them to ex cute no fer.» 
tences, that might be pafſed on any, for doing what was 
tolerated by this act; but the carrying his to 2 general 
clauſe took away the civil ſanction, which in moſt places is 


looked on as the chief, if not the only, ſt1-ngth of church 
oer. Thoſe, who were to be thus tolerated, were required, 


by a day limited in the act, to take the oath of abjuration : 


ir was well known, that few, if any of them, would take that 
oath ; ſo, to cover them from it, a ctauſe was put in this 
act, requiring all the Preſbyterian miniſters to take :t; ſince 
it ſeemed reaſonable, that thoſe of the legal efl.bliſhment 
ſhould be required to take that, which was now to be impoſed 
on thoſe, who were only to be toterated. It was well under- 
ſtood, that there were words in the oath of abjuration, to 
which the Preſbyterians excepted. In the act of ſucceſſion, 
one of the conditions, on which the ſucceſſor was to be re- 
ceived, was, his being of the communion of the church of 
England; and, by the oath of abjuration, the ſucceſſion was 
ſworn to, as limited by that act: The word, Limitation, 
imported only the entail of the crown; but it was ſuggefted, 
that the particle, As, related to all the conditions in that act. 
This was ſpread among ſo many of that perſuaſion, that it 
was believed a great party among them would retule to take 
it : So a ſmall alteration was mate bv the houſe of lords of 
theſe words, As was limited', no words of the fame ſenſe, 
Which was limited; but thoſe, who intended to excuſe the 
Epiſcopal party, who they Knew were in the Pretender's in- 
tereſts, from taking the oath, were for keeping in thoſe 
words, which the Preſbyterians ſcrupled. The commons 
accordingly diſagreed to the amendment made bv the lords; 
and, they receding from it, the bill patſed, as it had been 
ſent up by the commons. By this act the Epiſcopal clergy, 
provided they have been ordained by a Proteſtant biſhop, and 
taken the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, are permitted to 
uſe in their meetings the liturgy of the church of England 
without moleſtation. By the ſame act the minitters of the 
eſtabliſhed church of Scotland are alſo obl.ged to take the 
oaths. 

Another act paſſed for diſcontinuing the courts of judica- 
ture, during ſome days in Chriſtmas, though the obſerving 
of holidays was contrary to the princ ples of the Prefbyte- 
rians*, But this was intended only to exaſperate them. 

Some time after the Toleration- ct, a bill was brought in 
for the reſtoring of patronages. It was eſtabliſhed by the 
Preſbyterians from the time of the reformation, as a prin- 
ciple, that pariſhes had, from warrants in Scripture, a right to 
chuſe their miniſters : And therefore they had always looked 
on the right of patronage as an invaſion of their principles, 
and had aboliſhed it by law as a grievance. Thisright having 
been reſtored with Epiſcopacy in 1661, continued till 1690, 
when Preſbyterian church-government was again eſtabliſhed, 
and the right of patronage taken away. But it was now re- 
ſolved that it ſhould be reſtored. It was urged in oppoſition 
to it, that ſince, by the act of Union, Preſbytery, with all its 
rights and privileges, was unalterably ſecured, and fince their 
kirk.ſefſion was a branch of their conſtitution, the taking 


from them the right of chuſing their miniſters was contrary 


to that act: Yet the bill paſſed through both houſes, a ſmall 
oppoſition being only made in either. By theſe ſteps the 
Preſbyterians were alarmed, when they ſaw the ſucceſs of 
every motion that was made, on deſign to weaken and uncer- 
mine their eſtabliſhment. 

The ſelf-denying bill for limiting the number of officers 
litting in the houſe of commons was brought in, and, as was 
uſual, it eaſily paſſed there: The ſcandal of corruption was 
now higher than ever; for it was believed men were not only 
bribed for a whole ſeſſion, but had new bribes for particular 
votes. The twelve new peers, being brought into the houſe 
of lords, had irritated ſo many there, that, for two days, by 
al the Judgments that could be made of the houſe, the bill 
was likely to have paſſed that houſe : But, upon ſome pre- 
ailing arguments, ſecretly and dextrouſly applied to ſome 
lords, an alteration was made in it, by which it was loſt : 

or whereas the bill, as it ſtood, was to take place after the 

termination of the preſent parliament, this was altered, fo 

as that it ſhould take place after the demiſe of the queen; ſo 
it uas no more thought on. 

rince Eugene ſtill continued in England, and was treated 


* When the commons read this bill the third time, Sir David e 
ad, £ vince I fee the houſe is reſolved to make no alterations in the r 
* bill, I acquieſce, and only delire, the title of it may be this: A bill for 
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burgb) the act went on, and a clauſe was put in it, that oc- 
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very civilly by the queen, though not with that diſtinction 
that was due to his bigh merit: Nor did be gain any ground 
with the miniſtry. 

He had preſented a memorial to the queen (which he pub— 
Iiſhed in February) containing an account of the emperor's 
conduct in the war; concluding, with a propoſal in relation 
o the war in Spain. Some days paſſed before any notice was 
taken of this memorial, but, at laſt, Mr. St. John acquainted 
the commens, That he had received her majeſty's command 
to communicate to that houſe a propoſit:on made to her 
majeſty by prince Eugene of Savoy, in the name of the em— 
peror, for the ſupport of the war in Spain; viz. © His imperial 
majeſty judges, that forty thouſand men will be ſufficient for 
this ſervice ; and that the whole expence of the war in Spain 
may amount to four millions of crowns ; towards which his 
imperial majeſty offers to make up the troops, which he has 
in that country, to thirty thouſand men, and to take one mil- 
lion of crowns upon himſelt'. It was obſerved, that no mem- 
ber ſeid any thing to this meſſage; which made the prince 
very unealy about the ſucceſs of a negotiation, which had 
detained him ſo long from other important affairs on the 
continent. On the other hand, the courſe of the public en- 
tertainments, to which he was daily invited, was by this time 
interrupted by the death of his nephew, the chevalier de 
Savoye, who, bring taken ill of the ſmall-pox the 2oth of 
February, died four days after, in the 21ſt year of his age; 
and his corpſe was depoſited, without any funeral pomp, in 
the vault belonging to the dukes of Ormond, in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey. 

Prince Eugene having delayed his departure às long as 
poſſible, in hopes of tuccceding in his negotiation, had his 
audience of leave the 13th of March. He embark d the 
17th, and, two dar's after, arrived at the Hague in the Pe- 
regrine yacht. Biſhop Burnet, whilſt the prince was in 
England, was admitted ſeveral times to much diſcourſe with 
him, and, from what appearcd to him, the prince had a moſt 
unaffected modeſty, and ſcarcely bore the ackno vledgments 
that all the world paid him: He deſcended to an eaſy qua— 
lity with thoſe with whom he converſed, and ſeemed to 
aſſume nothing to himſelf, while he reaſoned with others. 

During prince Eugenc's (tay in England, upon occaſion of 
ſome frolics and diforders committed in the night-time, 
either by town-r#kes, or drunken foldiers, a report was in- 
duſtriouſly ſpread, That there were great numbers of diſ- 
attected perſons, who, under the name of Mohocks or Haw- 
kubites, had combined together to dilturb the public peace; 
and who, in an inhuman manner, without any provocation, 
aſſaulted and wounded thoſe, whom they met with in the ſtreets, 
llitting or tlatting people's noſes; gagging or diſtending their 
mouths with iron inſtruments, and committing many other 
extravagant cruelties.” Art the ſame time printed hits were 
handed about of many perſons, ſaid to have been taken up 
and committed to ſeveral priſons, upon account of theſe bar- 
barities, amongſt whom ſome men of figure and titles were 
inſinuated to be; which gained lo ſtrong a belief, and ſtruck 
ſuch a terror among the vulgar, that, as ſoon as night drew 
on, many were deterred from going about on their lawful 
occaſions. Hereupon the matter being laid before the queen, 
her majeſty, by the advice of her privy-council, iſſued a 
proclamation, for the ſuppreſſing of riots, and the ditco- 
very of ſuch as had bcen guilty of the late barbarities within 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent ; 
charging and commanding, that the offenders be proſecuted 
with the utmoſt ſeverity and rigour of the law, and promiſing 
a reward of one hundred pounds for the diſcovery and appre- 
hending of any perſon, who, ſince the firſt day of February 
laſt, had, without any provocation, wounded, ſtabbed, or 
maimed, or who ſhould, before the firſt day of May, wound, 
ſtab, or maim, any of her majeſty's ſubjects'. Though this 
proclamation at firſt confirmed the belief of the barbarities 
and riots, for the {upprething of which it was intended; yet 
the conſequence of it ſhewed, upon what flight grounds that 
belief had been entertained. For when people, under ſecu— 
rity of this proclamation, came to enquire calmly and coolly 
into the matter, it was found, that no other diſorders had 
happened of late, but ſuch as are uſual, and almoſt unavoid- 
able in populous cities. But it was remarkable, that Biinſden, 
the oculiſt, and other agents of the men in power, were 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected of having raiſed and improved the report 
of this pretended combination of Mohocks and Hawkubites, 
in order to throw the odium of it upon the Whigs, whom, 
by all poſſible means, they endeavoured to render obnoxious 


eſtabliſhing Jacobitiſm and Immorality.“ Pr. H. C. Vol. IV. 
t The title of this act is, An act for diſcharging the Y ule Vacance'. 
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to the people, However, to colour thefe proceedings, two 
common pick-pockets were tried, found guilty, and ſeverely 
fined for form ſake. And the lord Hinchinbrooke, then a 
youth, and an officer of the army, who, at the defire, and m 
company of a conſtable, went out one night in queſt of the 
pretended Mohocks, were afterwards likewiſe arraigned and 
tried, as diſturbers of the public peace: But, their innocence 
manifeſtly appearing, the notion of Mohocks and Hawku- 
bites was univerſally exploded. 

The French refugees having preſented a petition to the 
queen for her interpofition at the treaty of Utrecht in favour 
of their brethren under perſecution in France, and for the 
reftitution of their eſtates in that kingdom, of which they 
had been ſo unjuſtly deprived ; the earl of Dartmouth wrote 
a letter to monſieur Du Bourdieu and Graverole, two French 
Proteſtant miniſters, agents for the reſt; affuring them, 
that the biſhop of Briſtol and the ear} of Strafford were al- 
ready under the ſtricteſt orders to ſupport the intereſt of the 
French refugees at the negotiations of peace. Accordingly, 
$he queen appointed Armand de Bourbon, marquis de Mire- 
mont, nephew to the ear! of Feverſham, to go to Utrecht, 
and, in her majeſty's name, to take particular care of the in- 
tereſt of the French refugees, Notwithſtanding all this, 
they ſoon found that their intereſts were either but faintly 
ſupported by Great-Britain, or the court of France ſhewed no 
regard to the queen's interceſhon. 

The ſupplics demanded were given by the commons, in all 
about fix millions. There were two lotteries of one million 
cighteen hundred thouſand pounds each, for which a fund 
was created to pay both principal and intereſt in thirty-two 
years. Among the duties for raiſing this ſum, was a ſtamp- 
duty at two-pence a ſheet on news-papers and pamphlets, 
A motion was made for a clauſe to be put into one of the 
lottery bills, for appointing commiſhoners to examine the 
value and conſideration of all the grants made fince the revo- 
lution. The miniſters apprehending the difficulty of carry- 
ing a money-bill, with a tack to it, through the houſe of 
lords, becauſe of their former reſolution againſt ſuch a 
practice, and the treaſurer promiſing ſome leading men, that 
he would uſe his intereſt to procure the paſſing a grant-bill, 
ſingle, in the houſe of peers, they prevailed to have it ſepa- 
rated from the money-bill, and, when paſſed, it was ſent up 
to the lords. Thoſe, who continued to pay a reſpect to the 
memory of king William, thought it was a very unbecom- 


ing return to him, who had delivered the nation from ſlavery 


and popery, to caſt ſo particular an indignity on his grants. 
The bill made all its ſteps through the houſe of lords, to the 
laſt, with a ſmall majority of one or two. Ona the third read- 
ing of the bil}, a warm debate aroſe, in which the duke of 
Argyle ſaid, * That, if for the eaſe of the public it was 
found proper to reſume the grants of the crown, he would 
readily give his vote for it, provided they would go fo far back 
as the reſtoration of king Charles the Second, But he could 
never agree to limit the bill to grants of king William, be- 
cauſe ſuch an act would be injurious to the memory of the 
deliverer of Great-Britain, and all Europe; which ought to 
be had in reverence by all honeſt men'. The earl of Whar- 
ton, the lord Cowper, and lord Hallifax ſpoke, with great 
force and eloquence, againſt the partial diſtinction between 
grants fince the revolution, and thoſe before it ; adding, that 
{uch a diſtinction gave too much credit to a miniſtry, who by 
the paſſing of the bill would have the means in their hands, 
to ruin and oppreſs thoſe, who had not the good luck to 
pleaſe them. The earl of Nottingham, who had been 
abſent the firſt two days, ſpoke on this occaſion, and ſaid, 
* He always thought thoſe grants were too large, and very 
unſeaſonably made, but he thought there ought to be an 
equal way of proceeding in that matter; they ought either 
to reſume them all, or to bring all concerned in them to an 
equal compoſition : he therefore could not approve of this 
bill, which, by a very clear conſequence, would put it in the 
power of a fellow-ſubje&, to reſume” or to cover grants, 
at his pleaſure ; and ſo it would put the perſons, concerned 
in the grants, into too great a dependance on him.“ To this 
the lord-treaſurer anſwered, That no one had reaſon to be 
alarmed at the bill, fince the intent of it was only to examine 
the value of the grants made by king William, and upon 
what confiderations they were given ; but that, as it was pre- 
ſumed, thoſe, who enjoyed them, had rendered very ſignal 
ſervice to their country, ſo it was not to be doubted, but 
the parliament would confirm the ſame', The earl of Whar- 
ton replied, © That it was alſo to be preſumed, that thoſe, 
who enjoyed the grants of king Charles the Second and king 
James the Second might have likewiſe done important ſervice 
to the nation; Wherefore it would be very proper to look 


into the motives of all thoſe grants, in order to confirm the 
to thoſe who had deſerved them'. The earl of Oxford fad, 
© That he had been informed, that the commons had ng * 
ſigu abſolutely to reſume the grants of king William, bus 
only to make the poſſeſſors pay the value of four or five year: 
rent, for which they ſhould have the grants confirmed to ther, 
for ever': To which the earl of Wharton again replied, 
* That he would not call in queſtion what a lord of ſuch 
probity and fincerity had advanced; but that the reſumn.,. 
tion of all the grants of Ireland ſufficiently thewed, that the 
commons had not been content with a part'. Several other 
ſpeeches, that were made on both ſides, prolonged 
the debate till between fix and ſeven in the evening 
when the queſtion being put, that the bill do pass, l. 
appeared upon the gathering of the votes, that there were 
ſeventy-eight voices on each fide, fifty-three preſent, ang 
twenty-five proxies for the affirmative; and fifty- two preſent 
and twenty-ſix proxies for the negative; ſo the votes beine 
equal, by the rule of the houſe, the negative carcied it, tg 
the great diſappointment of the enemies of the revolution. 
It was obſerved, that the loſs of this bill was in a great mies. 
ſure owing to the vigilance of the late duke of Portland. }{- 
being informed, that the lord Colepepper had ſent his proxy 
to the earl of Sunderland, who, by reaſon of his indiſpoh. 
tion, could not produce it, immediately diſpatched an ex- 
preſs tothe lord Colepepper, and he ſent his proxy to ano he; 
lord time enough to create part of the negative. On th; 
other hand, many were of opinion, that, had not the Juke 
of Buckingham and the earl of Strafford abſented themſclycs 
from the houſe, the bill had certainly paſſed. 

The queen three days after came to the houſe of peers, 
and gave the royal aſſent to the money-bills and others. A; 
the earl of Stratford was now in London, it was expected, the 
queen would have laid before the parliament a tate of the 
negotiations of peace which had been carried on at ths 
Hague. But, ſome points not being yet ſettled between the 
Britiſh and French Courts, ſhe did not think fit to make a 
ſpeech to both houſes. However, the ſpeaker, at preſenting 
the lottery-bill, ſaid in bis com] liment to the queen, © Your 
faithful commons are in hopes, that what they have ſo chear- 
fully given, for your majeſty's occafions, will enable your 
majeſty to put an end to the preſent war by a lafe and honoura- 
ble peace', There being no account come of any peace, as 
ſoon as the commons were returned to their bouſe, Mr, 
Benſon, chancellor of the exchequer, afterwards lord Bingley, 
moved, that the call of the houſe (which had been ſeveral 
times put off) might be adjourned to the 4'h of June, when 
he did not doubt, but the queen would lay before them the 
reſult of the preſent negotiations. Mr. Hampden com- 
plained, ſaying, * Notwithſtanding all the prom ſes given 
trom time to time to the commons, we have an unactive and 
lazy campaign, and a trift:ng negotiation of peace; ſo that 
we are amuled by our miniſters at home, and tricked by our 
enemies abroad', Mr. ſecretary St. John had too great a ſhare 
in the management of affairs not to reſent theſe inſinuations; 
and ſaid with ſome emotion, That they highly reflected on 
her majeſty, and her miniſters. But though ſome members 
had been ſent to the Tower for leſs offences, and that he, 
who ſpoke laſt, might be fond of that honour ; yet he hoped 
the houſe would be of another opinion”. . Sir Richard On- 
flow replied, © That to ſuppoſe her majeſty, or her miniſters, 
to have any influence on the deliberations of that houſe, was 
injurious to her majeſty, and a violation of the privileges ct 
that houſe'. In which he was ſeconded by Mr. Lech mere, 
But the debate went no further, in confideration, as the fricnds 
of the prevailing party ſuggeſted, that, the ſeſſion drawing 
to an end, the commitment of a member at that time would 
rather be a pride than a mortification to him. And fo, ac- 
cording to the motion of the chancellor of the exchequet, 
the call of the houſe was put off till the 4th of June. 

A great change happened in the affairs of France, at the 
very time their plenipotentiarics were negotiating at Utrecht. 
The daupbin, the only ſon of the king of France, who died, 
in the goth year of his age, of the ſmall-pox, on the 14th 0 
April, N.S. 1711, left behind him three ſons, the duke of 
Burgundy, the king of Spain, and the duke of Berry. 0! 
the 12th of February 1711-12, N. S. the dauphineſs, Mat 
Adelaida of Savoy, died at Verſailles in the 26th year of het 
age, having been taken ſuddenly ill of a ſurfeit, as it V3 


_=”m out, three days before: And the dauphin himſelf," 


ewis, late duke of Burgundy, ſurvived his ſpouſe but ſix 
days, dying at Marly on the 3th of the fame month, in the 
3oth'year of his age: And, in a few days after him, his eldeit 
ſon, who was five years old, died likewiſe ; and his ſecon 
ſon, then but two years old, was thought to be in a dug 
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condition. Theſe deaths, coming fo quick one after another, 
truck the French court. The king himſelf was for ſome 
days ill, but he ſoon recovered. Such repeated ſtrokes were 
tzoked upon with amazement. Poiſon was ſuſpected, as is 
aſual upon all ſuch occaſions; and the duke of Orleans was 
generally charged with it. He was believed to have dealt 
much in chemiſtry, and was an ambitious prince. While 
he was in Spain at the head of king Philip's army, he formed 
2 project to ſet him aſide; and to make himſelf king of Spain, 
in which, as the lord Townſhend told biſhop Burnet, he 
went ſo far, that he tried to engage Mr. Stanhope, to prels 
the queen and the ſtates general to alliſt him, promiſing to 
break with France, and to marry king Charles's dowager u. 
Th s beiog diſcovered, he was upon that called out of Spain; 
and it was thought, that the only thing, that ſaved him, was 
the king's Kindnels to his natural daughter, whom he had 
married, The king not only patled it over, but ſoon after 
obliged the duke of Berry ro marry his daughter ; ſuch care 
had the old King taken to corrupt the blood of France, with 
the mixture of his ſpurious ifſue. King Philip was not at 
all pleated with the a. liance; but wrote to his elder brother, 
expoltulativg with him for not oppoſing the marriage more 
vigotouſly; with which he profefled himſelf ſo diſpleaſed, 
that he could not be brought to congratulate upon ir, This 
letter was ſent from Madiid to Paris, but was intercepted, 
and ſent to Barcelona, and from thence to the Hague. 

The duke of Burgundy, when he became dauphin upon 
kis father's death, had been let into the underſtanding the 
ſec:ets of government; and, as was given out, he had on 
many occaſions exprelled a deep ſenſe of the mileries of the 
people, with great ſentiments of juſtice, He had Ukewiſe, 


apes, in ſome diſputes, which cardinal de Noailles had with the Je- 
as fats, efpouled his intereſts, aud protected him. It was 
) wg Lkewiſe believed, that he retained a great affection to the 
f the archbiſhop of Cambray, whoſe fable of Telemachus carried 
rr in it the nobleſt maxims poſſible tor the conduct of a wiſe 
n ide and good prince, and ſet forth that ſtation in ſhining cha— 
8 tacters, but which were the reveric of Lewis the XIVch's 
Vo! whole life and reign. Theſe things gave the Fiench a juſt 
EY ſenſe ot the loſs they had 1a his death; and the apprebentions 
8 of a minority, after ſuch a reign, ruck them with great 
Jon conſternation. Theſe deaths, in fo critical a time, ſeemed to 
eh 22s; portend, that all the vait ſchemes, which the French King 
Fry 2 had torined with ſo much per fidy and Vioodihed, was in a 
5 qt fair way to be ſoon blaſted. Bat his affairs, were ſoon 1c- 
N. Irieved by the enſuing peace, to ihe negotiations of which it 
oy is 20W time to turn. 

1 The place appointed for the congreſs was the city of 
hi Utrecht; and the day named for opening it, was the firſt of 
"ag January 1711-12, O. 8. The lift miniiter that appeared at 
N the place of treaty was doctor Robinſon, lord privy-fcal, one 
8 ot the Britith pienipotentiafies, who came there the 15h of 
by out January ; and, two days alter, arrived the other Britith ple- 
ne npoteatiary, the earl of Stratford. On the 18th came allo 
re, e of the Dutch Plenipotentiaties w. who were followed the 
Zed on next morning by the three French pienipotentiaries, the 
wie i 8 d Uxelles, the abbot de Polignac, and monfieur 
hes hs, i lelnager The emperor and the empire {eat their miniſters 
e hoped rery late and unwillingly ; but they ſubmitted to the nec ſity 
. dag affairs. Yer, upon this condition (poſitively given 
idem, them by the earl of Strafford, and conſirun. d to prince Eu- 
5 ay by the Britiſh court) that the leven preliminarics offered 
leges of France, and ſigned by M-tnager, ſhould be only bare 
chmete. esa, and ſhould not be admitted as the batis of the 
friends . To ſave the loſs of time in letthng the ceremonial, it 
8 | "a . that the plenipotentiarics ſhould allume no 
<ul | ; are ter of dignity, till all matters were adjulted, and made 
ſo, ac- * Rog ligoing. Ac the tame Une, it was likewile agreed, 
bequel, | «| the general conferences mould begin on Friday the 29 tn 
January, N S. and ſhould afterwards be held on Wedneſ— 

at the | ond Saturdays at ren in the morning. 
1 I 4p: things being ſettled, the firſt conference was opened 
o die the day appointed, by eight miniſters of the allies, name- 
14th of * This is the project hinted at by the anthor of the manuſcript account of 
duke of R cumpaigus in Spain which was made to lord Galway, who ſent Mr. 
*. On Ig pe the duke of Otleans to hear his offers. But the author of the 
„ Macy favs, Ae Life gives a different account of the duke's project. He 


r of het XIV. being obliged by the ſucceſſes of the allies to promiſe to 


adandon his 


3 the « grandion Philip king of Spain, the Spaniards offered to place 
s it We © duke of Orleans upon the throne in his room, to which he conſented. 
himſelf,” ut, this conf 


ent of his being afterwards miſrepreſented to the king of 
a ſcheme to have uturped the Spaniſh crown from king Philip, the 
as for tome time in diſgrace at the couit of France. La vie de Plulippe 
orleans, vol. II. p. 93. 


for t he Pienipotentiaries named by the States, were, monſicur Ranawick, 
de province of Guelderland ; monſieurs Buys and Vanderduſſen, for 
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ly, the two Britiſh, ſour of the States-general, two of the 
duke of Savoy's, and the three plenipotentiaries of France, 
The lord privy-ſeal, (who appeared in a black velvet-gown, 
adorned with gold Joops, with a long train borne up by two 
pages in aſh-coloured coats, liced with filver orris, and 
waillcoats of green velvet) addretled himſelf to the miniſters 
of France in the following ſpeech : 


Gentlemen; 


We are this day met together, in the name of God, to 
Jay the foundation of a general peace between the high allies 
and the king your maſter. We bring fincere intentions, 
and allo poſitive orders from our principals, to concur in 
every thing on their part, which may tend to the furtherance 
and happy concluſion of ſo beneficial and Chriſtian-like a work. 

On the other hand, we are in hopes, gentlemen, that you 
are of the ſame mind, and that your inſtructions are ſo full, 
as to enable you to anſwer, without loſs of time, the expec- 
tation of the high allies, in explaining yourſelves clearly and 
roundiy upon the points, which are to be ſettled in theſe 
conferences: And that you will do it in fo plain and par— 
ticlar a manner, that all and every of the confederate princes 
and ſtates may find a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction upon 
their reſpective pretenſions.“ The marſhal d' Uxelles, firſt 
pl-enipotentiary of France, anſwered, “ That it could not be 
doubred, but his molt chriſtian majeſty had a fincere and 
ardent deſire to give peace to Europe ;” adding,“ That with 
this view his majeſty had furniſhed his plenipotentiaries with 
ample in{tructions, and a full power to come to the conclu— 
ſion of fo ben-ficial a work, which was fo earneſtly defired 
by all Europe.“ The earl of Strafford took occaſion to de- 
clare, that the queen had received the general propoſitions 
as a foundation for a negotiation of peace; but that they 
were b:nding to France only, and not to the allies; to which 
the French miniſters readily aflented. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved through the whole proceeding, that this is meant of 
the propolit.ons tig:ed by Meſnager only, the congteſs not 
having the leaſt notice or cognizance of what was figned, 
both on the part of France and England too; which had 
been hitherto concealed, and, upon all occaſions, publicly 
owned. The plenipotentiaries of the ſtates and duke of 
Savoy mid? lixewiſ- ſpeeches fuitzble to the occaſion ; atrer 
which, the atlembly broke up. The next day, the minilt irs 
of the allies agreed to mect at the town-houlſe twice a week 
during the congrels, in order to preſerve union amongſt them, 
and to take the neceſſary meaſurcs for promoting the intereſt 
of the reſpective princes and ftates they reprefented. At one 
of theſe meetings, becauſe the French miniſters had in their 
ſpeeches promited to deliver in writing the intentions of their 


court, it was reſolved to deliver to th-m, in the next conte- 


rence, a declaration,“ That the min ſters ot the bh gh allies, 
already there, expected, according to the offers of the mi- 
rifters of France, the plan or ſcheme they had promiſed ; 
and would not fail to return an aniver thereto, for what con- 
cerned the particular intercſt.of their principals; and as to 
the miniſters of ſuch ot the allies, who were {t4j] abſent, they 
had reaſon to believe, that they would forthwith repair thi— 
ther, to concur with them in their anſwer.” 

This paper being delivered to the French miniſters in the 
ſecond conference on the 3d of F-bruary, they promiſed to 
give in their offers for a general peace; but declared they 
wiſhed that all the miniſters of the allies were prefent that 


they might, at the ſame time, receive a counter-project or 


anſwer trom all the members of the grand alliance, Accord— 
ingly little was done at the third conterence; but at the fourth, 
Feb. 10. N. S. the imperial miniſters being arrived, a warm 
diſpute aroſe between them and the Fiench plenipotencaries, 
* The marthal d'Uxelles ſaid, the king, his maſter, had 
mott fincere intentions to end this war to the ſatisfaction of 
the ailies ; That, in order to that, they ought to deal roundly 
and fairly. That he hoped a good ſucceſs of this neg+/t14- 
tion, ſince the ambaſſadors of the houſe of Auſtria had at laſt 
reſolved to come to the congrels ;* and thereupon he defired 


that of Holland; monſieur de Moermont, for Zealand; monſieur de Renſ- 
woude, for Utrecht; monſieur de Goſlinga, tor Friezland ; the count de 
Rechteren, for Over-Yflel; and the count de Tu and Kmphuylen, for 
Groningen. | 

x As France had named three plenipotentiaries, and monfienr Meſnager 
in particular, to take care of commercial affairs ; the court of Great-Bi itain had 
a mind to add Mr. Prior to their two miniſters at Utrecht, for the fume pu!» 
poſc ; but the carl of Strafford, having ablolutely refuſed to be joined in 
commiſſion with a perſon of ſo mean extraction, and threatening to lay down 
his employment, the buſineſs of trade was commitied to the lord privy-les! ; 
who, not being verſed in thote matters, was obliged to direct hinifelt by che 
lights he received from Mr, Arthur Moore, 
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to the people. However, to colour thefe proceedings, two 
common pick-pockets were tried, found guilty, and leverely 
fined for form ſake. And the lord Hinchinbrooke, then a 
youth, and an officer of the army, who, at the defire, and in 
company of a conſtable, went out one night in queſt of the 
pretended Mohocks, were afterwards likewiſe arraigned and 
tried, as diſturbers of the public peace: But, their innocence 
manifeſtly appearing, the notion of Mohocks and Hawku- 
bites was univerſally exploded. 

The French refugees having preſented a petition to the 
queen for her interpofition at the treaty of Utrecht in favour 
of their brethren under perſecution in France, and for the 
reftitution of their eſtates in that kingdom, of which they 
had been ſo unjuſtly deprived ; the earl of Dartmouth wrote 
a letter to monſieur Du Bourdieu and Graverole, two French 
Proteſtant miniſters, agents for the reſt; affuring them, 
that the biſhop of Briſtol and the ear} of Strafford were al- 
ready under the ſtricteſt orders to ſupport the intereſt of the 
French refugees at the negotiations of peace. Accordingly, 
the queen appointed Armand de Bourbon, marquis de Mire- 
mont, nephew to the ear! of Feverſham, to go to Utrecht, 
and, in her majeſty's name, to take particular care of the in- 
tereſt of the French refugees. Notwithſtanding all this, 
they ſoon found that their intereſts were either but faintly 
ſupported by Great-Britain, or the court of France ſhewed no 
regard to the queen's interceſſion. 

The ſupplics demanded were given by the commons, in all 
about fix millions. There were two lotteries of one million 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds each, for which a fund 
was created to pay both principal and intereſt in thirty-two 
years. Among the duties for raiſing this ſum, was a ſtamp- 
duty at two-pence a ſheet on news-papers and pamphlets, 
A motion was made for a clauſe to be put into one of the 
lottery bills, for appointing commiſſioners to examine the 
value and conſideration of all the grants made fince the revo- 
lution. The miniſters apprehending the dithculty of carry- 
ing a money-bill, with a tack to it, through the houſe of 
lords, becauſe of their former reſolution againſt ſuch a 
practice, and the treaſurer promiſing ſome leading men, that 
he would uſe his intereſt to procure the paſſing a grant-bill, 
ſingle, in the houſe of peers, they prevailed to have it ſepa- 
rated from the money-bill, and, when paſſed, it was ſent up 
to the lords, Thoſe, who continued to pay a reſpect to the 
memory of king William, thought it was a very unbecom- 
ing return to him, who had delivered the nation from flavery 
and popery, to caſt ſo particular an indignity on his grants. 
The bill made all its ſteps through the houſe of lords, to the 
laſt, with a ſmall majority of one or two. On the third read- 
ing of the bill, a warm debate aroſe, in which the duke of 
Argyle ſaid, That, if for the eaſe of the public it was 
found proper to reſume the grants of the crown, he would 
readily give his vote for it, provided they would go ſo far back 
as the reſtoration of king Charles the Second, But he could 
never agree to limit the bill to grants of king William, be- 
cauſe ſuch an act would be injurious to the memory of the 
deliverer of Great-Britain, and all Europe; which ought to 
be had in reverence by all honeſt men'. The ear of Whar- 
ton, the lord Cowper, and lord Hallifax ſpoke, with great 
force and eloquence, againſt the partial diſtinction between 
grants fince the revolution, and thoſe before it ; adding, that 
ſuch a diſtinction gave too much credit to a miniſtry, who by 
the paſſing of the bill would have the means in their hands, 
to ruin and oppreſs thoſe, who had not the good luck to 
pleaſe them. The earl of Nottingham, who had been 
abſent the firſt two days, ſpoke on this occafion, and ſaid, 
* He always thought thoſe grants were too large, and very 
unſeaſonably made, but he thought there ought to be an 
equal way of proceeding in that matter; they ought either 
to reſume them all, or to bring all concerned in them to an 
equal compoſition : he therefore could not approve of this 
bill, which, by a very clear conſequence, would put it in the 
power of a fellow-ſubje&, to reſume: or to cover grants, 
at his pleaſure ; and ſo it would put the perſons, concerned 
in the grants, into too great a dependance on him.“ To this 
the lord-treaſurer anſwered, That no one had reaſon to be 
alarmed at the bill, fince the intent of it was only to examine 
the value of the grants made by king William, and upon 
what conſiderations they were given; but that, as it was pre- 
ſumed, thoſe, who enjoyed them, had rendered very ſignal 
ſervice to their country, ſo it was not to be doubted, but 
the parliament would confirm the ſame'. The earl of Whar- 
ton replied, © That it was alſo to be preſumed, that thoſe, 
who enjoyed the grants of king Charles the Second and king 
James the Second might have likewiſe done important ſervice 
to the nation; Wherefore it would be very proper to look 
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into the motives of all thoſe grants, in order to confirm them 
to thoſe who had deſerved them”, The earl of Oxford ſaid, 


© That he had been informed, that the commons had no de. 


gn abſolutely to reſume the grants of king William, bu: 
only to make the poſſeſſors pay the value of four or five yea; 
rent, for which they ſhoufd have the grants confirmed to ther, 
for ever“: To which the earl of Wharton again replied, 
© That he would not call in queſtion what a lord of ſuch 
probity and fincerity had advanced ; bur rhat the reſumy. 
tion of all the grants of Ireland ſufficiently thewed, that the 
commons had not been content with a part'. Several other 
ſpeeches, that were made on both fides, prolonged 
the debate till between fix and ſeven in the evening, 
when the queſtion being put, that the bill do paſs, it 
appeared upon the gathering of the votes, that there were 
ſeventy-eight voices on each fide, fifty-three preſent, and 
twenty-five proxies for the affirmative; and fifty-two preſent, 
and twenty- ſix proxies for the negative; ſo the votes being 
equal, by the rule of the houſe, the negative carried it, to 
the great diſappointment of the enemies of the revolution, 
It was obſerved, that the loſs of this bill was in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the vigilance of the late duke of Portland. Hz 
being informed, that the lord Colepepper had ſent his proxy 
to the earl of Sunderland, who, by reaſon of his indiſpch- 
tion, could not produce it, immediately diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to the lord Colepepper, and he ſent his proxy to another 
lord time enough to create part of the negative. On the 
other hand, many were of opinion, that, had not the duke 
of Buckingham and the earl of Strafford abſented themlclycs 
from the houſe, the bill had certainly paſſed. 

The queen three days after came to the houſe of peers, 
and gave the royal aſſent to the money-bills and others. As 
the carl of Strafford was now in London, it was expected, the 
queen would have laid before the parliament a ſtate of the 
negotiations of peace which had been carried on at ths 
Hague. But, ſome points not being yet ſettled between the 
Britiſh and French Courts, ſhe did not think fit to make a 
ſpeech to both houſes. However, the ſpeaker, at preſenting 
the lottery-bill, ſaid in bis com; liment to the queen, * Your 
faithful commons are in hopes, that what they have ſo chear- 
fully given, for your majeſty's occafions, will enable your 
majeſty to put an end to the preſent war by a lafe and honoura- 
ble peace'. There being no account come of any peace, as 
ſoon as the commons were returned to their . houſe, Mr, 
Benſon, chancellor of the exchequer, afrerwards lord Bingley, 
moved, that the call of the houſe (which had been ſeveral 
times put off) might be adjourned to the 4'h of June, when 
he did not doubt, but the queen would lay before them the 
reſult of the preſent negotiations. Mr. Hampden com- 
plained, ſaying, © Notwithſtanding all the prom ſes given 
trom time to time to the commons, we have an unactive and 
lazy campaign, and a trift:ng negotiation of peace; ſo that 
we are amuled by our miniſters at home, and tricked by our 
enemies abroad', Mr, ſecretary St. John had too great a ſhare 
in the management of affairs not to reſent theſe infinuations ; 
and ſaid with ſome emotion, That they highly reflected on 
her majeſty, and her miniſters. But though ſome members 
had been ſent to the Tower for leſs offences, and that he, 
who ſpoke laſt, might be fond of that honour ; yet he hoped 
the houſe would be of another opinion”. Sir Richard On- 
flow replied, That to ſuppoſe her mazeRy, or her miniſters, 
to have any influence on the deliberations of that houſe, was 
injurious to her majeſty, and a violation of the privileges of 
that houſe', In which he was ſeconded by Mr. Lechmere. 
But the debate went no further, in confideration, as the friends 
of the prevailing party ſuggeſted, that, the ſeſſion drawing 
to an end, the commitment of a member at that time would 
rather be a pride than a mortification to him. And ſo, ac- 
cording to the motion of the chancellor of the exchequet, 
the call of the houſe was put off till the 4th of June. 

A great change happened in the affairs of France, at the 
very time their plenipotentiarics were negotiating at Utrecht. 
The dauphin, the only ſon of the king of France, who died, 
in the ;oth year of his age, of the ſmall-pox, on the 14th ot 
April, N. S. 1711, left behind him three ſons, the duke of 
Burgundy, the king of Spain, and the duke of Berry. On 
the 12th of February 1711-12, N. S. the dauphineſs, Mary 


Adelaida of Savoy, died at Verſailles in the 26th year of her 


age, having been taken ſuddenly ill of a ſurfeit, as it was 
2 out, three days before: And the dauphin bimſchf, 

ewis, late duke of Burgundy, ſurvived his ſpouſe but fix 
days, dying at Marly on the 18th of, the ſame month, in the 
3oth'year of his age: And, in a few days after him, his eldeſt 
ſon, who was five years old, died likewiſe; and his ſecon 
ſon, then but two years old, was thought to be in a ding 
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condition. Theſe deaths, coming ſo quick one after another, 
ſtruck the French court. The king himſelf was for ſome 
days ill, but he ſoon recovered. Such repeated ſtrokes were 
booked upon with amazement. Poiſon was ſuſpected, as is 
uſual upon all ſuch occaſions; and the duke of Orleans was 
generally charged with it, He was believed to have dealt 
much in chemiſtry, and was an ambitious prince. While 
he was in Spain at the head of king Pailip's army, he formed 
4 project to ſet him aſide; and ro make hiraſelf king of Spain, 
in which, as the lord Townſhend told biſhop Burner, he 
went ſo tar, that he tried to engage Mr. Stanhope, to prels 
the queen and the ftates-general to alliſt him, promiſing to 
break with France, and to marry king Charles's dowager u. 
Th s beiog diſcovered, he was upon that called out of Spain; 
and it was thought, that the only thing, that ſaved him, was 
the king's Kindnels to his natural daughter, whom he had 
married, The king not only pafled it over, but ſoon after 
obliged the duke of Berry to marry his daughter ; ſuch care 
had the old King taken to corrupt the blood of France, with 
the mixture of his ſpurious ifJue. King Philip was not at 
all pleated with the a:liance; but wroze to his elder brother, 
expoltulating with hun lor not oppoſing the marriage more 
vigorouſly ; with which he profefled himſelf ſo diſplesſed, 
that he could not be brought to congratulate upon it, This 
letter was ſent from Madiid to Paris, but was intercepted, 
and ſent to Barcelona, and from thence to the Hague. 

The duke of Burgundy, whea he became dauphin upon 
his father's death, had been let into the underſtanding the 
ſeciets of government; and, as was given out, he had on 
many occations expreiled a deep ſenſe of the mileries of the 
people, with great ſentiments of juſtice, He had I;kewiſr, 
in ſome diſputes, which cardinal de Noailles had with the Je- 
ſa.ts, eſpouſed his intereſts, aud protected him. It was 
Lkewiſe believed, that he retained a greac affection to the 
archbiſhop of Cambray, whoſe fable of Telemachus carried 
in it the nobleſt maxims poffible tor the conduct of a wiſe 
and good prince, and ſet forth that lation in ſhining cha- 
tacters, but which were the reveric of Lewis the XIVch's 
whole life and reign. Theſe things gave the Fiench a juſt 
ſenſe ot the lots they had ia his death; and the apprehenfions 
of a Minority, after ſuch a reign, firuck them with great 
conſternation. Theſe deaths, in fo critical a time, ſeemed to 
portend, that all the vait ſchemes, which the French king 
had forined with fo much perfidy and bloodſhed, was in a 
fair way to be foon blaſled. Bat his affairs were ſoon ies 
trie ved by the enſuing peace, to the negotiations of which it 
is now time to turn, 

The place appointed for the congreſs was the city of 
Utrecht; and the day named for opening ir, was the firſt of 
January 1711-12, O. S. The fit miniſter that appeared at 
the place of treaty was doctor Robinſon, lord privy-ſeal, one 
of the Britiſh pienipotentiaries, who came there the 15th of 
January; and, two days after, arrived the other Britith ple- 
mpotentiary, the carl of Strafford. Oa the 18th came alſo 
two of the Dutch plenipotcatiarics , who were followed the 
next morning by the three French plenipotentiaries, the 
marſhal Q'Uxelles, the abbot de Polignac, and monfieur 
Meſnager x. The emperor and the empire ſent their miniſters 
very late and unwillingly; but they ſubmitted to the neceſſity 
ot their affairs. Yet, upon this condition (poſitively given 
them by the earl of Strafford, and confirmed to prince Eu— 
gene by the Britiſh court) that the ſeven preliminarics offered 
by France, and figned by Mcetnager, ſhould be only bare 
propoſals, and ſhould not be admitted as the baſis of the 
treaty. To tave the loſs of time in ſettling the ceremonial, it 
was alſo agreed, that the plenipotentiaries ſhould atlume no 
character of dignity, till all matters were adjuſted, and made 
ready for ſigning. Ac the ſame time, it was likewiſe agreed, 
that the general conferences thould begin on Friday the 29th 
of January, N S. and ſhould afterwards be held on Wednel- 
days and Saturdays at ten in the morning. 

Theſe things being ſettled, the firſt conference was opened 
on the day appointed, by eight miniſters of the allies, name- 


u This is the project hinted at by the anthor of the manuſcript account of 
the cunpaigns in Span which was made to lord Galway, who ſent Mr. 
Stanhope to the duke of Otleans to hear his offers. But the author of the 
uke of Orleans's Life gives a different account of the duke's project. He 
lays, Lewis XIV. being obliged by the ſucceiles of the allies to promiſe to 
adandon his grandion Philip king of Spain, the Spaniards offered to place 
the duke of Orleans upon the throne in his room, to which he conſented, 
ut, this conſent of his being afterwards miſrepreſented to the king of 
*Ance, as a ſcheme to have uſurped the Spaniſh crown from king Philip, the 
ale was for ſom time in diſgrace at the court of France, La vie de Philippe 
Orleans, vol. II. p. 93. 

The plenipotentiarics named by the States, were, monſicur Ranawick, 


for the province of Guelderland ; monſieurs Buys and Vanderduſſen, for 
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ly, the two Britiſh, ſour of the Srates-general, two of the 
duke of Savoy's, and the three plenipotentiaries of France, 
The lord privy-teal, (who appeared in a black velvet-gown, 
adorned with gold Joops, with a long train borne up by two 
pages in aſh-coloured coats, liced with filver orris, and 
waillcoats of green velvet) addretled himſelf to the miniſters 
of France in the following ſpeech : 


Gentlemen, 


“We are this day met together, in the name of God, to 
lay the foundation of a general peace between the high allies 
and the king your maſter, We bring fincere intentions, 
and allo poſitive orders from our principals, to concur in 
every thing on their part, which may tend to the furtherance 
and happy concluſion of ſo beneficial and Chriſtian-like a work. 

On the other hand, we are in hopes, gentlemen, that you 
are of the ſame mind, and that your inſtructions are ſo full, 
as to enable you to anſwer, without loſs of time, the expec- 
tation of the high allies, in explaining yourſelves clearly and 
roundly upon the points, which are to be ſettled in theſe 
conferences : And that you will do it in fo plain and par- 
ticlar a manner, that all and every of the confederate princes 
and ſtates may find a quit and reaſonable ſatisfaction upon 
their reſpective pretentions.“ The marſhal d' Uxelles, firſt 
plenipotentiary of France, anſwered, “ That it could not be 
doubred, but his moſt chriſtian majeſty had a fincere and 
ardent deſite to give peace to Europe ;” adding,“ That with 
this view his majeſty had furniſhed his plenipotentiaries with 
amplc inſtructions, and a full power to come to the conclu— 
ſion of ſo beneficial a work, which was 1o earneſtly defired 
by all Europe.” The earl of Strafford took occaſion to de- 
clare, that the queen had received the general propoſitions 
as a foundation for a negotiation of peace; but that they 
were b:nding to France only, and not to the allies; to which 
the French miniſters readily aſſented. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved through the whole proceeding, that this is meant of 
the propoſitions ſigned by Meſnager only, the congteſs not 
having the leaſt notice or cognizance of what was figned, 
both on the part of France and England too; which had 
been hitherto concealed, and, upon all occaſions, publicly 
di owned. The plenipotentiaries of the ſtates and duke of 
Savoy mid? likewiſe ſpreches ſuitable to the occefton ; atrer 
which, the atlembly broke up. The next day, the minitt ers 
of the allics agreed to mect at the town-houſe twice a week 
during the congrels, in order to preſerve union amongſt them, 
and to take the neceſſary meaſures for promoting the intereſt 
of the reſpective princes and ſtates they repreſented. At one 
of theſe meetings, becauſe the French m:inifters had in their 
ſpeeches promited to deliver in writing the intentions of their 
court, it was refolved to deliver to th-m, in the next conte- 
rence, a declaration,“ That the min ſters ot the th gh allies, 
already there, expected, according to the offers of the mi— 
niſters of France, the plan or ſcheme they had promiſed ; 
and would not fail to return an antwer thereto, for what con- 
cerned the particular intercſt-of their principals; and as to 
the miniſters of ſuch of the allies, who were {tij] abſent, they 
had reaſon to believe, that they would forthwith repair thi— 
ther, to concur with them in their anſwer.” 

This paper being delivered to the French miniſters in the 
ſecond conference on the 3d of February, they promiſed to 
give in their offers for a general peace; but declared they 
wiſhed that all the miniſters of the allies were preſent that 
they might, at the ſame time, receive a counter-project or 
anſwer from all the members of the grand alliance. Accord- 
ingly little was done at the third conterence; but at the fourth, 
Feb. 10. N. S. the imperial miniſters being arrived, a warm 
diſpute aroſe between them and the French plenipotentiaries. 
»The marſhal d'Uxelles ſaid, the king, his maſter, had 
maſt fincere intentions to end this war to the ſatisfaction of 
the allies; That, in order to that, they ought to deal roundly 
and fairly. That he hoped a good ſucceſs of this neg'/14- 
tion, ſince the ambaſſadors of the houſe of Auſtria had) at laſt 
reſolved to come to the congrels ;* and thereupon he defired 


that of Holland; monſieur de Moermont, for Zealand; monſieur de Renf- 
woude, for Utrecht; monſieur de Goſlinga, for Friezland ; the count de 
Rechteren, for Over-Yflel; and the count de Tu and Kniphuylſen, for 
Groningen. 

* As France had named three plenipotentiaries, and monſieur Meſnager 
in particular, to take care of commercial affairs ; the court of Great-Britain had 
a mind to add Mr. Prior to their two miniſters at Utrecht, for the fame pu- 
pole ; but the earl of Strafford, having abſolutely refuſed to be joined in 
commiſſion with a perſon of ſo mean extraction, and threatening to lay down 
his employment, the buſineſs of trade was committed to the lord privy-les! ; 
who, not being verſed in thoſe matters, was obliged to direct himfclt by che 
lights he received from Mr, Arthur Moore, 
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the miniſters of the allies to deliver the propoſals they had to 
make. Count Zinzendorf anſwered, © That the emperor, his 
maſter, had no leſs fincere intentions to contribute all that lay 
in his power towards ſo defirable a bleſſing, as a general peace: 
But that it ſeemed Monſieur d'Uxelles, inſtead of dealing 
roundly and fairly, began, on the contrary, with a fetch, fince 
he could not be a ſtranger to the demands of the Allies, nor 
have forgot where the conferences at Gertruydenberg broke 
off: That there was nothing more for them to do now, than to 
find out ways and means to remove the difhculties, that had 
obſtructed that negotiation : And, ſince the king, their 
maſter, had defired this congreſs of the allies, they had rea- 
ſon to expect, that he had given his miniſters neceſſary in- 
ſtructions for that end.” By this he inſinuated, that the allies 
inſiſted on the firſt preliminaries ſigned at the Hague in the 
year 1709. Count Zinzendort likewiſe took notice of this 
expreſhon, The ambaſſadors of the houſe of Auſtria, as 
derogatory to his imperial majeſty”, The abbot de Polig- 
nac replied, © That they ought to talk no more of the at- 
fair of Gertruydenberg, fince the king had fixed a time for 
the allies to accept his propoſal ; which they not having done, 
he was under no engagement.” This occaſioned a high de- 
bate; and d'Uxelles having, in relation to the affairs of Spain, 
ſaid, © That they ought to wait the arrival of the ambaſſador 
of that crown” ; count Zinzendorf replied, © He was pre- 
ſent, and himſelf was the perſon”. 'The marſhal returned, 
* That he acknowledged none but king Philip's” ; which 
inflamed the diſpute ; and the marſhal baving likewiſe ad- 
vanced, in relation to a point in debate, That the queen of 
England had engaged her promiſe”; the lord privy-ſeal 
ſaid, © There was no ſuch thing in his inſtructions”, At 
laſt, the French miniſters conſented to deliver their propoſals 
in writing, which they did February 11, in a very high ſtrain. 

They promiſed, that at the ſigning of the treaty they would 
own the queen and the ſucceſſion to the crown, as ſhe mould 
direct; Spain and the Weſt-Indies were to remain with 
king Philip; the dominions in Italy, with the 1flands, ex- 
cept Sicily were to go to the emperor, and the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands to the elector of Bavaria: The trade was to be 
regulated, as it was before the war; ſome places in Canada 
were to be reſtored to England, with the freedom of fiſhery 
in Newfoundland ; but Placentia was to remain with the 
French: Dunkirk was offered to be demoliſhed ; but Liſle 
and Tournay were to be given for it: The ſtates were to 
have their demands for the barrier ; and the frontier between 
France, the Empire, and Iraly, was to be the ſame, that it 
was beſore the war; by which Landau, Feneſtrella, and 
Exiles were to be reſtored to France). Theſe demands 
(which were called a ſpecific explanation of the offers of 


Y Theſe propoſals at large were as follow: 


A ſpecific explanation of the offers of France for a general peace, to the ſa- 
tistaction of all- parties concerned in the preſent war, 

„The king will acknowledge, at the figning of the peace, the queen of 
Great-Britain in that quality; as alſo the tuccelfion of that crown, according 
to the preſent ſettlement, and in the manner her Britannic majeſty ſhall 
weaſe. | ; 

« His majeſty will cauſe all the fortifications of Dunkirk to be demoliſhed 
immediately after the peace, provided an equivalent be given him to his 
ſatisfaction. 

* The ifland of St. Chriſtopher, Hudſon's. Bay, and ftreight of that name, 
ſhall be yielded up intire to Great-Britain ; and Acadia, with Port-Royal, 
and the Fort, ſhall be reſtored intire to his majeſty. As to the ifland of 
Newfoundland, the king ofters to yield up that alio to Great-Britain, re- 
ſerving only to himſelf the fort of Placentia, and the right of catching and 
drying fiſh, as before the war, It ſhall be agreed to make a treaty of com- 
merce before or after the peace, as England ſhall chuſe, the conditions of 
which ſhali be made as equal between the two nations, as they can poſſibly, 

„The king will conſent at the ſigning of the peace, that the Spanith Ne- 
therlands, which are made over and given to the elector of Bavaria by the 
king of Spain, ſhall ſerve for a barrier to the United-Netherlands ; and, to 
augment it, he will join thereto Furnes, and the Furnes-Ambaught, or diſtrict, 
Knock, Y pres, and the caſtellany of Menin with its verge. In exchange, 
his majeſty demands to form the barrier of France, Aire, St, Venant, Be- 
thune, Doway, and their dependencies, If the ſtates-general are defirous to 
keep garriſons in the fortified places of the barrier ſo formed of the dominions 
tiansferred to his electoral highneſs, and of what France adds thereto of its 
own; his majeſty conſents, that they ſhall put their troops into them in as 
great number as they pleaſe: And belides, that they ſhall be maintained at 
the expence of the country, 

* In conlideration of this ceſſion, and of this conſent, the king on his ſide 
demands, as an equivalent for the demoliſhiag of Dunkirk, the towns and 
citadels of Liſle, and Tournay, with their caſtellanies, and dependencies. 

The barrier thus regulated between France and the ſtates-general, the 
King will grant for augmenting the commerce of their ſubjects what is ſti- 
pulated by the treaty of Ryſwick, and the advantageous Tariff of 1664, with 
an exception only of ſix forts of merchandize, which ſhall be agreed on, and 
which ſh tFenitwekarged with the ſame duties, that are paid at this time; 
as alto the exemption of 5o ſols per ton on the Dutch ſhipping, that came 
into France, from the United Provinces, and foreign countries. 

As to the commerce of Spain, aud the Indies, the king will engage, not 
only to the States-general, but likewiſe to her Britannic majeſty, and to 
all. other potentates, by virtue of the power he has in this particular, that 
' the ſaid commerce ſhall be allowed exactly, and carried on in the very ſame 
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France for a general peace, to the ſatis faction of all the allies) 
were as extravagant as any the French king could have made, 
in the moſt proſperous ſtate of his affairs. They filled the 
allies with indignation, and heightened the jealouſy they had 
of a ſecret underſtanding, between the courts of England and 
France. This indignation had ſuch an effect, that the earl 
of Strafford, in his letter of the 16th of February 1711-12, 
ſays, © The. French miniſters were mortified at the general 
diſcontent theſe offers gave; and ſeemed to wiſh, they had 
put in Tournay for the Dutch; and St. Venant to be demo. 
liſhed, to have ſoftened the matter at its firſt coming out”, 
Nor were the Britiſh plenipotentiaries without their uneafi. 
neſs. They had done all they could, as the earl of Strafford 
ſays in his letter of the 12th of February, to perſuade the 
French to be as ample in the explication as they could, 
„ ſeeing that is what will have a great effect, and ſtrike the 
minds of unthinking people, and make ſome work for reflec- 
tion for the faction“. The Britiſh plenipotentaries complained, 
that they were under great difficulties on all hands, for both 
Buys and Mefnager thought they came ſhort of what had 
been told them in England; and, the allies then forming 
their reſpective demands in concert with each other, they 
wanted further orders. Theſe plenipotentiaries, were like— 
wiſe at a great loſs how to behave about Spain, both in re- 
gard to the particular advantages, that were to be aſked on 
the behalf of Great-Britain, and the general diſpoſition of it. 
But Mr. Secretary St. John ſoon ſent them words of comfort, 
in a letter of the 16th of February, that Mr. Harley, ſecre- 
tary of the treaſury, would ſet out in a few days, who is 
fully inſtructed in all the queen's views and deſires:“ Thar 
it were to be wiſhed this gentleman could have been ſooner 
ſent ; but the hurry, ſays he, which we have been in for ſome 
time, is inexpreſſible, and he was too uſeful to be ſpared, 
till the houſe of commons were perfectly ſecured to tte 
queen's intereſt, and to the meaſures of peace. I think [ 
may ſay, they are abſolutely ſo now. The Secretary con- 
feſſed the French plan to be too ſcanty ; and obſerved, that 
they mult let the French miniſters know, that the whole turned 
upon their manner of proceeding, her majeſty having gone 
further than could have been expected from her in promoting 
the peace”. 

The ſpecific explanation'raiſed no leſs indignation among 
true Engliſhmen, than among the allies ; more particularly 
the putting off the owning the queen, till the treaty came to 
be ſigned : The lord-treaſurer, to ſoften this, ſaid, he faw a 
letter, in which the king of France acknowledged her Queen: 
this was a confeſſion that there was a private correſpon- 
dence between them; yet the doing it by a letter was no legal 
act. In excuſe of this it was ſaid, that the late king was not 


manner as it was under the reign, and till the death of Charles II. and wil 

romiſe, that the French ſhall tubmit, as all the other nations, to the antient 
— and regulations made by the kings, his Catholic majeſty's predecefiors, 
with reſpect to the commerce and navigation of the Spaniſh Indies, 

« His majeſty further confents, that ail the potentates of Europe may 
enter into the guaranty of this promiſe, His majeſty promiſes, that the king 
his grandſon (hall renounce, for the ſake of the peace, all pretenſions to the 
kingdom of Naples, and Sardinia, as well as to the duchy of Milan; in 
whote name he will conſent, that the part of that duchy, which is made over 
to the duke of Savoy, ſhall remain to his royal highneſs ; provided, that in 
conſideration of this ceſſion, the houſe of Auſtria do in like manner def 
from all pretenſions to the other parts of the monarchy of Spain, from 
whence that houſe ſhall withdraw their troops immediately after the peace. 

The frontiers on both ſides upon the Rhine ſhall be ſettled in the 1ams 
condition, as they were before the preſent war. | 

In conſideration of all the terms above ſpecified, the king demands, that 
the electors of Cologne and Bavaria ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in the full and 
entire poſſeſſion of their dominions, dignities, prerogatives, goods movcable 
and immoveable, which they enjoyed before the preſent war: and recipro- 
cally his majeſty will recognize in Germany, and in Pruſſia, all the tiles, 
which he has not yet acknowledged, 

„The king will reſtore the duke of Savoy what he has taken from him 
during this war; as in like manner his royal highneſs ſhall reſtore to him 
what he has taken from France; ſo that the limits on both ſhall be the Jams 
they were betore the declaration of war. 

& All things as to Portugal ſhall be re-eſtabliſlied, and remain on the ſans 
foot in Europe, that they were before the preſent war, as well with regard 9 
France as to Spain: and as to the dominions, which that crown has in Ame 
rica, if there be any differences to ſettle, endeavours ſhall be uſed to agre- 
them amicably. 

« The king will conſent freely, and bona fide, to take in concert with the 
allies all the moſt juſt meaſures tor hindering the crowns of France and Span 
from being ever united on the ſame head; that is to ſay, that one aud tf 
ſame prince ſhall never be at once king of both. _ 

« All preceding treaties, that is, thoſe of Munſter, and others, that have 
been made ſince, ſhall be repeated and confirmed, to remain in their fore? 
and virtue, excepting only ſuch articles, from which the treaty of peace, uo 
to be made, ſhall derogate or alter ſometlung”®”. 

Signed, UXELLES. 

It may be obſerved, that the king of Fance here makes, as well as in tHe 
ſpecial preliminaries, his firſt offers in the name, and by virtue of pore? 
— his grandſon as king of Spain. But how the Britiſh plenipotentia““ 
could reconcile this to their inſtructions, and how their behaviour upon 16 wal 
to be juſtified, is not very clear, | . 
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owned by the French, till the treaty of Ryſwick came to be 
fgned : but there was a mediator in that treaty, with whom 
our plenipotentiaries only negotiated 3 whereas there was no 
mediator at Utrecht : ſo that the queen was now, without 
any interpoſition, treating with a prince, who did not own 
her right to the crown. The propoſitions made by the French 
were treated with the greateſt ſcorn, nor did the miniſters 
pretend to ſay any thing in excuſe for them. The Lord Hal- 
ax made a motion in the houſe of peers, for preſenting an 
addreſs to the queen, about the ſpecific offers of France, which 


his lordthip called, © trifling, arrogant, and injurious to her 


majelty and her allics.“ He was ſeconded by ſeveral peers, 
of both parties, who ſuid in ſubſtance, That thoſe propo- 
fitions ought to be rejected with the utmoſt ſcorn and indig- 
pation 3 that it plainly appeared, France had no other deſign 
in view, than to amuſe the allies ; and, in particular, that it 
was derogatory to her majeſty's honour, to enter into any ne- 
zatiation with that crown, before her majeſty's juſt title was 
acknaowledged', Some endeavours were uſed to adjourn the 


| debate at leaſt till the next day, by ſuggeſting, That the 


offers that were handed about, having yet no other authority, 


| than their being inſerted in the Holland Gazettes, might not 
| be genuine; and therefore the lords ought not to take any 
notice of them, till ſuch time as the queen had communicated 
them to the houſe'. But this, and other arguments, were 


over-ruled ; and an addreſs was made to the queen, expreſſing 
ajult indignation at ſuch a proceeding, promiting her all aſſiſt- 


| ance in their power, in carrying on the war, tit] ſhe could 


obtain a ſafe and honourable peace *. | 

Whiie this paſſed in England, the propoſitions of France, 
which were quickly diſperſed in print in all the United Pro- 
vinces, were received with the urmolt indignation by people 


of all ranks, the multitude not forbearing to vent the ſeveteſt 


reproaches againſt thoſe, from whom they ſuppoſed the French 
coutt had received encouragement. Thacle offers, how- 
erer, had this good effect, that thoſe among the Dutch, 
who before were moſt eager for a peace, particularly the 
regency of Utrecht, reſolved to ſpend their laſt penny to carry 
on the war. 

Copies of the ſpecific explanation being ſent by all the 


| miniſters of the allies to their re{pective principals, the earl of 


Strafford, at the next general conference, told the miniſters 


| of France, purſuant to what had been agreed at a meeting of 
| the other miniſters, ** That they found it neceſſary to take 


time till the 5th of March, N. S. to give in the ſpecific de- 
mands of the parties engaged in the war”. To which the 


French miniſters-readily agreed. In the mean time, the mi- 
| niſters of the allics communicated to each other their reſpective 


demands, agreed upon the manner in which they were 


| to deliver them in, and, at a mecting on the 3d of March, 
| reſolved, that a clauſe of mutual guarantee, importing, © that 
| 2 juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhould be given to all the 
| allies, according to treaties, engagements, and other conven- 
| tions, ſhould be inſerted among their demands. 


The miniſters of the Proteſtant allies were ſeveral times in 


| conference together, to concert ſuch meaſures as might be 
proper to be taken, during the courſe of this congrels, tor the 


ſecurity of their religion, and particularly an abolition of a 
clauſe in the fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick, prejudi- 
cial to the ſame : As likewiſe the making ſome proviſion, in 


| their negotiations with the miniſters of France, for the relief 
| of the Proteſtants of that kingdom. Bur, though theſe par- 


ticulars were mentioned in the demands of the Proteſtant allies, 
yet they were afterwards but faintly inſiſted on; and it was 


| obſerved, that in this negotiation, as in moſt former treaties, 


the Proteſtants ſhewed not an equal zeal for their religious 


concerns, as they did for their temporal intereſts. 


On the 4th ot March, the miniſters of the allies met again, 


| and count Zindendorf again inſiſted, That the reſtitution of 


the whole Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be expreſsly mentioned. 


| The Dutch declared, They were reſolved to make good all 


* The addreſs was as follows: 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, ; 8 
We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, in parliament afſembled, beg leave humbly to repretent to 
your majeſty the juſt indignation of this houſe, at the diſhonourable treat- 
ment of your majeity by France, in having propoſed to acknowledge your 
majeſty's title to theſe realms, no ſooner, than when the peace ſhall be ſigned. 
And we cannot torbear expreſſing our utmoſt reſentment at the terms of 
panes offered to your wry and your allies, by the plenipotentiaries of 
rance : And we do, vun the greateſt zeal and affection, aſſure your majeſty, 
that this houſe will ſtand by, and aſſiſt your majeſty with our lives and fortunes, 
in carrying on this war, in conjunction with your allies, till a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace can be obtained for your majeſty and your allies“. 
The queen's anſwer was to this effect: 
My lords, | 
« I return you my hearty thanks for the zeal you expreſs for my ho- 
nour, and tor the. aſſurance you give of ſupporting me. Pr. H. L. 


their treaties, made on occaſion of this war, as well thoſe that 
related to Spain and the Indies, as thoſe made with Portugal ; 
but the Britith were the only miniſters, that did not make any 
mention of Spain and the Indies, contenting themſelves with 
a general declaration concerning the juſt and reaſonable ſa— 


tistaction for the queen's allies, in conformity to her alliances; - 


However, it is oblervable, that a few days after, upon the 
earneſt inſtances of the imperial miniſters, the Britiſh and 
Dutch plenipotentiaries made a declaration (which was re- 
piltercd in the Protocol, kept by monſieur Buys) importing, 
That by the clauſe of mutual guarantee or claim, agreed to 
on the 3d, and inſerted in their reſpective demands, they 
underſtood the reſtitution of Spain and the Indies to the Houle 
of Auſtria”, 

At the general conference held the next day, the miniſters 
of the allies delivered in writing, their ſpecific demands which 
ran as high as the French explanation, another way, The 
emperor a{ked the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; England aſked 
the reſtoring Newfoundland, and the demoliſhing of Dun- 
kirk; the States aſked their whole barrier; and every ally 
aſked fatisfaCtion to all the other allies, as well as to himſelf : 
England and the States declared, that they demanded Spain, 
and the Weſt-Indies, for the emperor ; ſo the high pattern 
let by the French, in the:r demands, was to the full imitated 
by the allies. The French plenipotentiaties declared they 
could not give in ſpecific anſwers to ſo many demands of the 
alles, till they had received new inſtruct'ons from Paris and 
Madrid, and therefore defired till the 3oth of March, N. S. 
to deliver them in, to which no objection was made. 

When the 3oth of March came, ſuch of the miniſters of 
the allies, as were not in the ſecret, were full of expectation, 
that the French plenipotentiaries would give in a ſpecific an- 
{wer to their demands; but they were not a little ſurpriſed, 
when, inſtead of offering an anſwer in writing, marſhal 
d'U xclies propoſed to enter into verbal conferences on the 
demands made on both fides. This indeed had been practiſed 
in treaties where mediators interpoſed, but that was not done 
till the main points were ſecretly agreed to. The miniſters 
of the allies rejected this propoſal, and demanded, * ſpecific 
anſwers in writing'. Upon Polignac's ſaying, they would 
not anſwer in writing, their inſtructions being only to treat 
verbally, one of the Dutch miniſters propoſed to break up the 
congreſs : but he was ſoon taken down by the Britiſh mini- 
{ters, who could not agree with the Dutch in that particular; 
but ſaid, on the contrary, they would enter into a negotiation 
by way of dictating, as was done at the Hague, in the con- 
ference with the deputies of the ſtates. However, the next 
day, at a meeting among themſelves, they unanimouſly agreed 
upon a declaration, wherein they inſiſted, That an anſwer 
be delivered them in writing', But at the next general 
conference the French miniſters ſtill refuſed to comply with 
this declaration, which was delivered to them by monſieur 
Buys. : 

This refuſal of the French raiſed a very great heat in the 
aſſembly; and ſome miniſters gave it as their opinion, that 
ſuch trifling was a ſufficient ground to diſſolve the congrels ; 
for the French plenipotentiaries refuſing to anſwer in the me- 
thod all the miniſters of the allies had agreed on, it would be 
fruitleſs, as well as diſhonourable, for the latter to remain at 
Utrecht, However, the Britiſh miniſters were of opinion, 
that the negotiations might be managed on the foot propoſed 
by France ; but when they obſerved, that the tide ran too 
ſtrong againſt them, and that the generality were of contrary 
ſentiments, they concurred with the reſt, and declared, that 
they had poſitive inſtructions to conform themſelves to the 
general opinion of the miniſters of the congreſs. According 
to this reſolution, Mr. Buys delivered a ſecond declaration in 
the name of all the allies, wherein they perſiſted to demand 
an anſwer in writing to their ſpecific demands, In anſwer 
to this, the French miniſters declared, That, as they had 
poſitive inſtructions not to engage themſelves in a negotiation 


The French miniſters and their partiſans exclaimed againſt the demands 
of the allies as Unreaſonable and Exorbitant ; but they excepted in a particular 
manner againſt the pretenſions of the allies, in favour of the French Pro- 
teſtants. The abbot de Polignac, who had a cardinal's hat in view, and 
therefore could not fail on all occaſions to ſhew his zeal for the Romiſh church, 
appeared the moſt obſtinate on that article ; and arias one day with 
V:nderduſſen, one of the Dutch plenipotentiaries, about the demand, That 
the French Proteſtants in the gallies, or detained in priſon, ſhould be ſet at 
liberty”, aſked him, Whether the ſtates would ſet at liberty the people detained 
in their Spin-houſe, and Raſp-houſe, if the French king ſhould demand it“? 
Vanderduſſen, juſtly reſenting that odious compariſon, told him, “ That if 
the French court would own the people detained in thoſe houſes for their bre- 
thren, as the ſtates owned for ſuch the Proteſtants in the gallies, whom they 
interceded for, he did not queſtion, but their high-mightinefſes would ſet at 
liberty thoſe malefactorsꝰ . The French abbot, being confounded with this 
anſwer, turned off the diſcourſe to other matters, 
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in writing, they could not do it without new orders from the 
king their maſter ; to which end they would immediately di- 
ſpatch a courier, to acquaint him with this laſt reſolution of 
the allies”. Some of the miniſters of the allies replied, © That 
they had reaſon to have expetted, that they had not wanted ſuch 
inſtructions ; but, however, they were willing a longer time 
might be taken, if it were deſigned with purpoſe to anſwer 
effectually”. The French miniſters replied, ** That they could 
promiſe no more than to follow the inſtructions they ſhould 
receive, fince they did not expect the allies would have dealt 
with them in fo tyrannical a manner“: adding,“ That they 
pleaded for no more than was practiſed at the treaties of Mun- 
ſter, Nimeguen, and Ryſwick”, But their affertion was 
proved to be wrong with reſpect to theſe treaties, where every 
thing was not altogether tranſacted by word of mouth, with- 
out writing. Bcfides, it was urged, that there were mediators 
at thoſe treaties, whereas there was none at Utrechr, which 
made this an irregular ſort of a congreſs. The marſhal 
d'Uxelles anſwered, “ That they had no reaſon to deliver 
any thing in writing, fince the confederates made a bad uſe 
of the laſt, to inflame the people againſt them”, To which 
one of the imperial miniſters replied, ** That the French had 
no more to do, but to give in juſt and reaſonable propoſals in 
writing ; and then it would inflame the people againſt the 
allies, if they refuſed to accept them“ . One of the Dutch 
miniſters having been ſo plain, as to tell the marſhal 4*'Uxelles, 
that the French court would be deceived, if they expected a 
peace by tampering with ſome of the allies, in order to divide 
them from the reſt; the marſhal warmly replied, “ That 
not only the preſent king of France, buteven the whole royal 
tamily would enter into a vow to be revenged upon the Dutch, 
it they obſtructed the peace”. To which one of the confe— 
derate miniſters anſwered, © That ſuch menacing diſcourſes 
would only ſerve to keep the Dutch on their guard, and arm 
them againſt all future revenge, by inducing them to lay hold 
on this opportunity to cruſh that power which now threatened 
them“. 
promiſed again to write to the king, their maſter, in order to 
know his pleaſure on the ſubject in hand, in which the mi— 
niſters of the allies were obliged ro acquieſce. But it was 
agreed, that, unleſs ſome extraordinary occaſion required it, 
no general conference ſhould be held on the gth of April. 
On the 13th, another general conference was held, in which 
nothing material was done ; and the French miniſters, whoſe 
only bufineſs, it ſeems, was to gain time, propoſed, that the 
next general conference, which was to be held the 16th, might 
be put off, as had been done before, unleſs the allies had 
ſomething particular to offer. This propoſal not being agreed 
to, the general conference was held, as uſual, on the 16th, 
and the miniſters of the allies enquiring again of thoſe of 
France, whether they were ready to give fpecific anſwers in 
writing, the French plenipotentiaries ſtill excuſed themſelves, 
on pretence of their not being yet fully inſtructed from the 
king, their maſter, on that ſubject. The truth is, they 
knew very well, that their buſineſs was not tobe done at Utrecht, 
bur by a negotiation carried on directly between London and 
Vertuilles. And it appears from the Report of the Committee 
of Secrecy, that the refuſal of the French to give no anſwer 
in writing was no ſurprize to the Britiſh miniſters, whom 
they had before-hand adviſed with. The earl of Strafford, in 
his letter to Mr. Secretary St. John, of the 25th of March, 
expretled himſelf thus: J cannot help faying, I believe the 
French have taken the wiſeſt part not to anſwer in writing, 
though moſt of the minifters of the allies will be ſurprized, 
expecting they ſhould”. And he ſaid further ; “ I believe 
it is beſt they ſhould firſt begin in the open congreſs to reaſon 
upon ſome of the allies demands, which will occaſion ſo much 
difficulty, that the miniſters of the allies will propoſe de- 
' bating ſeparately, which bad better come from them than 
any elfe“. And, when his lordſhip ſent an account, that a 
reſolution. was taken at the Hague, upon the French miniſter's 
continuing obſtinate, Mr. St. John, in his letter of April 5, 
expreſſed himſelf in this manner: © That he hoped the relo- 
lution, taken at the Hague to carry things to an extremity, 
was the laſt convulfive pang of an expiring faction“. And 
yet this re ſolution was no mare than to inſiſt on a demand, in 
which all the allies were unanimous, and in which the Britiſh 
plenipotentiarics had themſelves concurred, But what made 
the French thus perſiſt in the reſolution of giving no anſwer in 
writing, is accounted for in the earl of Stratford's letter of the 
27th of March, wherein he ſays, That the penſionary was 
extremely defirous, that the French would anſwer in writing, 
which, it was his lordſhip's opinion they would evade, till they 
ſaw what ſucceſs the abbe Gaultier had at London, And, 
in his letter of the 39th, he ſaid, © The French will avoid 


When theſe heats were over, the French miniſters. 
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giving their anſwer in writing, till they ſee all agreed betyi,, 
their court and ours”. And to ſhew, that the French ve 
very well ſatisfied with the method, which their bufinets wes, 
the plenipotentiaries, in their letter of April 15, ſay, * The, 
do not find the French are much convinced of the neceſſity qt 
diſpatch ; and when any thing is let fall of breaking off th, 
conferences, they ſeem to take it with a great air of indiff... 
rence, well knowing their buſineſs was not to be done 48 
Utrecht, but by a negotiation carried on ditectly between 
London and Verſailles”. Abour the beginning of April, Mr. 
Thomas Harley and the abbe Gaultier arrived at Utrecht. 
For whoſe uſe and ſervice Mr. Harley had been fo well en 
ployed at home, as has been already obſerved, and was noy 
fent abroad, cannot be a doubt, fince Mr. Secretary St. ]ghy 
thought it neceflary to give monſicur de Torcy an immediate 
account of his ſucceſsfal endeavours at home, and the bufinz{ 
he was ſent abroad to manage. In his letter of March the 
4th, he tells monſieur de Torcy, “ That he had deferred 
writing of late, till he might write with certainty ; til! tte 
neceflary diſpoſitions were made among our people at home, 
and till the queen had taken the only refolution, which coul! 
bring us, in a ſhort time, to a good and {old peace. I hay; 
now the ſarisfaCction to tell you, that this reſolution is taken; 
and that Mr. Harley will carry with him this night or to. 
morrow morning the final inſtructions of the queen to her plc. 
nipotentiaries. 1 refer myſelf to monſicur Gaultier, ro cx. 
plain to you more at large the ſubject of this gertleman' 
commiſſion, and what the queen hopes his molt chriſtiap m4. 
jeſty will do to co-operate with her”, "Theſe inftruttions et 
Mr. Harley do not appear; but it ſeems, the ſubject of ther; 
was not proper to be committed to writing ; for which reaton, 
as in almoſt all matters relating to the Pretender, it is referred 
to monſieur Gaultier to explain them. But what was meant 
by © the neceflary diſpoſitions made among our people here 
at home”, is pretty well explained by monfieur de Torcy, in 
a memorial dated the 28th of March, 1712, in anſwer to 
what was brought by monſieur Gaultier, wherein he commend 
the prudent conduct of the court of Great-Britain, in ma- 
naging the houſe of commons, and in particular their wiſe 
conduct in making known to the houſe of commons, that the 
nation was abuſed by its allies; and fays, ** The king of 
France atlures himſelf, that thoſe, who now manage with fa 
much capacity the affairs of the queen of Great-B:iain, 
know how to curb the paſſion of the turbulent party in 
the other houſe”, A few days after Mr. Harlcy's and the 
abbc Gaultier's arrival at Utrecht, the French plenipotentiaries 
communicated to the lord privy-feal, and the earl of Stratford, 
a plan for a general peace, to which they bad added, by way 
ot marginal not*-s, in a diſtinct column, hüt they were told 
would be abſolutely neceflary in oder toa general peace. But 
this was intruſted to them under the higheſt obligation of 
ſecrecy, to diicover nothing of it to the re{t of the allics, 
The Britiih hlenipotentiaries accepted this plan as a mark of 
the great confidence, which France had in them, and readily 
eng:ged, that the allies ſhould not be permitted to know 2 
word ct it; and under the ſame caution ſent it to Mr. Scere— 
tary St. John. But there was no room to doubt, but this 
plan, that was tranfmitted to England as a great diſcovery, 
was concerted here, and ſent by Mr. Harley to Utrecht, and 
by Gaultier to France. 

Mr. Secretary St. John, being much concerned at the be- 
haviour of the allies, and the Dutch in particular, thought 
it proper to make one attempt more, as he called it, to gain 
them; and therefore ordered the plenipotentiarics, in a letter 
of the 12th of April, to acquaint them,“ That her majeſty 
would conſent to their having Dendermond and Ghent, and, 
at the ſame time, depart from her pretenſions to Oſtend; 
and was willing, that the trade to Spain and the Spanith In— 
dies be ſettled upon the ſame foot, as it ſubſiſted at the death 
ot the late King of Spain, in all reſpects, except the Aſſiento: 
and their lordthips were ordered to tell them in very plain 
terms, that her majeſty's meaſures would be taken according 
to the return they thould make to the queen on this occ- 
ſion.“ But, at the ſame time, no communication at all was 
made to the ſtates of the general plan of peace laſt delivered 
by the abbé Gaultier, as there never had been of any other, 
although, in this laſt, the intereſts of all the allies were 
ſettied and determined between Great-Britain and France. 
And, to ſhew how candidly the queen's good friends and 
allies, the Dutch, as her majeſty was pleaſed to ſtile them, 
were dealt with, the 15 per cent. upon all the goods and ma- 


nufactures of Great-Britain, which was offered at firſt as one 


of the chief bribes ro England romeome into this deſtructive 
peace, monſieur Meſnager had now 8 away, aud 
confined to ſuch goods, as were carried, not to Spain, e. 
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to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies only; and our miniſters finding 
that France would not make this effectual, Mr. Harley was 
ordered to let it drop. But to ſee the uſe, that was to be 
made of this infincerity of the French; at the ſame time, 
that Mr. Secretary St. John acquainted the Britiſh plenipoten- 
tiaries with her majeſty's conſent to give this up, he told 
them, in his letter of April 5, © But you will take care to 
do this in ſuch a manner, as not only to get ſomething for 
it another way, but alſo to render this conceſſion of the 
queen's a means of bringing the Dutch to reaſon, and to a 
compliance with her majeſty's meaſures.” The lord privy- 
ſeal, on the 29th of April, acquainted Mr. Secretary St. John, 
that the negotiation was at a ſtand, till the French miniſters 
were ready to return one anſwer or another. And, on the 
:oth of May, the Britiſh plenipotentiaries ſay, © The French 
tell us, they cannot think of giving in their anſwer to the 
allies, till they hear from England the ſucceſs of monſieur 
Gaultier; and you may believe we wait for it with no leſs 
impatience than they do.” 

The Secretary, on the 3d of May, acquainted their excel- 
lencies : “ I hope in a few days my diſpatches will become 
more material, and, that we ſhall be able cither to ſatisfy our 
friends at Utrecht, or not have reaſon to be much concerned 
at their uneaſineſs.“ This ended in lord Strafford's being 
ſent for into England; and the following orders were ſent, 
on the 16:'h of May, to the lord privy-ſeal for his farther 
conduct: © You are to ſtop all inſtances for procuring the 
tariff of 1664, to the Dutch: you are to decline abſolutely 
to confer any further with them upon any matter, till you 
receive the queen's plan from hence ; and that you will nor, 
hope, be long in expectation of: and her majeſty finds ſo 
ill a return made by the ſtates to her condeſcenſion towards 
them, that ſhe likewiſe orders your lordſhip to take the firſt 
ſolemn opportunity of declaring to the Dutch miniſters, that 
all her offers for adjuſting our differences were founded 
upon this expreſs condition, that they came immedi- 
ately into the queen's meaſures, and acted openly and fin- 
cerely with her; and that ſhe looks upon herſelf, from 
their conduct, now to be under no obligation whatſoever 
to them.” 

The ſummary then of this whole proceeding at Urrechr, 
in one ſhort view, appears to be this: a conference for ge— 
neral conferences was neceſſiry to be opened, that the allies 
might in appearance, agreeavle to the grand alliance, have 
the opportunity of treating and adjuſting the.r ſeveral preten 
fions. The Britiſh miniſters were by their inſtructions to act 
in concert with the allies, but they really acted in con- 
cert with the French plenipotentiariess The allies 
giving in their ſpecific demands, was not to be avoided ; 
but the French were to gain as much time as they poſhvly 
could, by unnecetſary delays, and at laſt inſiſt upon ſuch a 
method of anſwering theſe demands, as thev knew: the alli-s 
could not comply with. In the mean time the negot*ations 
were carrying on directly between England and France; or 
rather all the conditions dictated and preſcribed by France, 
whilſt the allies were amuſed with a diſpure about the method 
of anſwering, from which France would not, and they could 
not poſhbly, depart; in which England agreed with the reſt 
of the allies. All particulars, tbat concerned even the in- 
tereſt of the allies, were tranſacted betwixt the minifters of 
England and France, under the higheſt obligations of ſecrecy. 
The Dutch were preſſed to come into the queen's meaſures, 
without being acquainted what the queen's meaſures were. 
And, becauſe they would not conſent to they knew not what, 
as ſoon as it was reſolved to ſend orders to the duke of Or- 
mond not to engage in either ſiege or battle, and the great 
projects were ready to be executed on the other fide of the 
water, the queen declared ſhe looked upon herſelf now, from 
their conduct, to be under no obligation whatſocver to the 
States-general: and thus the alliance berwixt Great-Britain 
and her principal ally was declared to be diflolve and can- 
celled, before any thing was finally agreed and concluded be- 
twixt Great-Britain and France, or the former had any ſecu— 
rity for its own trade or commerce, or any other advantages 
that were to accrue to it. 

During the congreſs at Utrecht, the preparations for the 
campaign were carried on by the Emperor and the States with 
all poſſible vigour : prince Eugene, after having ſtaid (as 
hath been related) three months in England in a fruitleſs ne- 
gotiation, was ſent back with general and ambiguous pro- 
miſes. The ſtates gave him the ſupreme command of their 
army, and aſſured him, that, in the execution of the project 
that was concerted among them, he ſhould be put under no 
reſtraint by their deputies or generals, and that no ceſſation of 


> Dodwell gave the riſe to this conceit ; he was a very learned man, and 
ed aſtrict life; he ſeemed to hunt after paradoxes in all his writings, and 
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arms ſhould be ordered, till all was ſettled by a general 
peace, The duke of Ormond followed him in April, well 
ſatisfied both with his inſtructions and his appointments ; for 
he had the ſame allowances, that had been lately voted cri- 
minal in the duke of Marlborough. 

At this time the Pretender was taken ill of the ſmall-pox: 
he recovered of them; but his fiſter, who was taken with the 
ſame diſeaſe, died of it ; ſhe was, by all that knew her, ad- 
mired as a moſt extraordinary perſon in all reſpeQs ; inſo- 
much, that a very great character was ſpread of her, by 
thoſe who talked but indifferently of the Pretender himſelf : 
thus he loſt a gieat ſtrength, which ſhe procured to him, 
from all who ſaw or converſed with her. 

Before we procced to the operations of the campaign, it 
will be proper to give an account of the convocation, 
which was held with this ſeſſion of parliament. 

There was a doubt ſuggeſten, whether the queen's licence 
did {t:1] ſubfiſt, after a prorogation by a royal writ : the at- 
torney-general gave his opinion, that it was ſtill in force; 
upon which, the biſhops went on with the reſolution, in 
which the former ſeſſion had ended, and ſent back to the 
lower-houſe a paper, which had been ſent to them from that 
houſe in the former ſeſſion, with ſuch amendments, as they 
thought proper: but then Atrerbury ſtarted a new notion, 
That as, in a ſeſſion of parliament, a prorogation put an end 
to all matters not finiſhed, fo that they were to begin all 
a-new ; the ſame rule was to be applied to convocations, in 
purſuance of his favourite notion, that the proceedings in 
parlament were likewiſe to be obſerved amongſt them. The 
biſhops did not agree to this; for, upon ſearching their 
books, they tound a courſe of precedents to the contrary : 
and the ſchedule, by »hich the archbiſhop prorogued them, 
when the royal writ was ſent him, did, in expreſs words, 
continue all things, in the ſtate in which they were then, to 
their next meeting. Yet this did not ſatisfy Atterbury and 
his party; ſo the lower-houſe ordered him to lay the matter 
before the attorney-general for his opinion; he did that very 
partially, tor he did not ſhrw him the paper ſent down by the 
biſhops ; he ooly give hin a very defective abſtract of it: 
whereupon the atturney-gcneral- gave him ſuch an anſwer as 
he deſired, by which it was very plain, that he was not rightly 
informed about it. The biſhops r:folved to adhere to the 
method of ſormer convocations, and not to begin matters 
atreſh, that had been formerly near finiſhed. By this means 
they were at a full ſtop, ſo that they could not determine 
thoſe points, which had been recommended to them by the 
queen: but tho entered upon new ones. As an act had 
palle for -building fifty new churches, an oſfice was pre— 
pared for conſecr ting churches and church- yards. 

The cenſuſe that paſſed on Whiſton, in the former ſeſſion, 
was (as hath been ſaid) laid before the queen for her appro— 
bat.on. But, at the opening of this ſeſſion, in December, 


the b1ſhops finding no return was come from the throne, 


{-nt twoot their number to receive her majeſty's pleaſure in 
that matter. The archbifhop was ſo ill of the gout, that he 
cave nvt to the convocation all the winter. The queen had 
put the cenſure into the hands of ſome of her miniſters, but 
could not remember to whom ſhe gave it: fo a new extract 
was ſent to her, and ſhe ſaid, ſhe would ſend her pleaſure 
upon it very fpcecily ; but none came this ſeſſion. So all 
further proceedings were ſtopped, ſince the queen did not 
confirm what was done. 

T ere appeared at this time an inclination, in many of the 
clergy, to a nearer approach towards the church of Rome; 
H:ckes, an ill-tempered man, who was now at the head of 
the Jacobite party, had in {everal books promoted a notion, 
that there was a proper facrifice made in the euchariſt, and 
had on many occaſions ſtudied to let: n our averfion ro Po- 
pery : the ſupremacy of the crown in ecclefiaſtical matters, 
and the incthod, in which the reformation was carried, was 
openly condemned; one Brett had preached a ſermon, in ſe— 
veral of the pulpits of London, which he afterwards printed; 
in which he pretl: d the neceſſity of prieſtly abtolution, in a 
ſtrain beyond what was pretended to even in the church of 
Rome : he ſaid no repentance could ſerve without it, and 
affirmed, that the prieſt was veſted, with the ſame power of 
pardoning, that our Saviour himſelf had. A mation was 
made in the lower-houſe of convocation, to cenſure this; 
but it was ſo ill ſupported, that it was let fall. Another con— 
ceit was taken up, of the invalidity of lay-baptiſm, on which 
ſeveral books had been wr:tten; nor was the Uiſpute a trifling 
one, fince, by this notion, the teachers among the Diſlenteis 
paſſing or Lay-men, this went to the re-bapiizing them aud 
their congregations k. 


broached not a few; he thought none could be ſaved, but thoſe who, by ths 
ſacraments, had a federal right to it; and that theie were the ſcals of the co- 
7 C venant c 
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The biſhops thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop to this new 


and extravagant doctrine; ſo a declaration was agreed to, 
firſt againſt the irregularity of all baptiſm by perſons, who 
were not in holy orders; but that yet, according to the 
practice of the primitive church, and the conſtant uſage of 
the church of England, no baptiſm (in or with water, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt) ought to be re- 
iterated. The archbiſhop of York at firſt agreed to this; fo 
it was reſolved to publiſh it in the name of all the biſhops of 
England ; but he was prevailed on to change his mind ; and 
refuſed to fign it, pretending that this would encourage 1:re- 
gular baptiſm : So the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with moſt 
of the biſhops of his province, reſolved to offer it to the 
convocation. It was agreed to in the upper houſe, the biſhop 
of Rocheſter only diflenting : But, when it was ſent to the 
lower-houſe, they would not ſo much as take it into confidera- 
tion, but laid it afide; thinking that it would encourage 
thoſe, who ſtruck at the dignity of the prieſthood, This was 
all that paſſed in convocation. 

On the 26th of April, the earl of Strafford went from 
Utrecht to the Hague, and, in ſeveral conferences he had 
with the penſionary and other miniſte:s, earneſtly preſſed the 
ſtates to come into the queen's meaſures. This, together 
with the ſ-cret methods, that were uſed to hinder the ſtates 
of Brabant from ſupplying the imperial troops, that were 
marching into the Netherlands, with bread and forage, did 
not a little increaſe the jealoufics of the ſtates, who two days 
after thought fit to ſend a ſolemn d-puration to the earl of 
Strafford, to know what the queen's meaſures were? The 
earl not having yet orders to explain himſelf, and being 
under an engagement of ſecrecy with the French plenipoten- 


Ictter from the queen to the ſtates, * That her majeſty's in- 
rentions were, that her troops ſhould act with the ſame vi- 
gour againſt France, as if there was no negotiation on foot“. 
This declaration the earl repeated the ſame evening in another 
long conference with prince Eugene of Savoy, count £in- 
zendorf, the States deputics, and the council of ſtate; and on 
the 21ſt of April returned to Utrecht. Several other mi— 
niſters, who went to the Hague, to confer with prince Eu— 
gene, returned allo to the place of congreſs, in order to aſſiſt 
at the general conference, which was held there the 23d of 
the ſame month. The miniſters of the allies having again 
inquired of thoſe of France, whether they were yet ready 
to give their anſwer in writing; and being anſwered in the 
negative ; it was propofed and agreed to, that the general 
meetings ſhould for ſome time be ſuſpended, till the French 
plenipotentiaries ſhouid give notice, that they were prepared, 
In the mean time the confederate miniſters held ſome interme- 
diate conferences among themſelves, and made frequent jour- 
nies from Utrecht ro the Hague, and from the Hague to 
Utrecht; not without a well-grounded jealouſy of the inti- 
macy and cloſe correſpondence, which appeared to be between 
the miniſters of France and thoſe of Great-Þritain; the effects of 
which were ſoon after maniteſted to the amazement of all 
Chriſtendom. 

Abcut the middle of April the confederate forces began 
to march into the field, and prince Eugene of Savoy, ſet out 
fron the Hague on the 22d of that month, in order to put 
himſclf at the head of the army. The duke of Ormond, 
being appointed to command the queen's forces in Flanders, 
received his inſtructions on the 7th of April, whereby he was 
ordered“ to repair with all poſlible diligence to the Hague, 
and to acquaint the penfionary, that he had received her ma- 
jeſty's orders to ſee him, before he went to put himſelf at the 
head of her majeſty's troops, and to expreſs to him her re- 
ſolution of puſhing the war with all pethble vigour, until the 
ezemy ſhould agree to ſuch terms of peace, as might be ſafe 


venant : ſo that he left all, who died without the ſacraments, to the unco- 
venanted mercies of God; and to this he added, that none had a right to 
give the facraments, but thoſe who were commailhoned to it; and theſe were 
the apoſtles, and after them biſhops and p:1eits ordained by them: it foilou ed 
upon this, that ſacraments adnnaiftered by others were of no value. He 
purſued theſe notions ſo far, that he aflerted that the fouls of men were na- 
turally mortal, but that the immortalizing virtue was conveyed by baptiſm, 
given by perſons epiſcopally ordained, And yet, atter all this, which cat- 
ried the epiſcopal tunction o high, he did not lay the original of that govern- 
ment, on any inſtruction or warrant in the Scripture : but thought it was ſet 
ud, in the beginning of the ſecond century, after the apoſtles were all dead. 
He wrote very doubtfully of the time, in which the canon of the New Teſta- 
ment was ſettled ; he thought it was not before the ſecond century, and that 
an extraordinary inſpiration was continued in the churches to that very time, 
to whi h he aſcribed the original of epi.copacy. This ſtrange and precs- 
rious ſyſtem was in great credit among us; and the neceſſity of the ſacrament, 
and the invalidity of eccleftaſtical functions, when pertormed by perſons, 
who were not epiſcopally ordained, were emertamed by many with great 
applaule : this made the Diſſenters pats tor 10 Obeintiaus, and put all 
thoughts of reconciling them to us far out vt view ; aud leveral little books 
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and honourable for herſelf and her allies ; to aſſure him, that 
he was prepared to live in a perfect and good correſpondenc: 
with all the generals of the allies, and particularly with thoſe 
of ihe ſtates ; and to defire the penſionary to inform him, 
what plan had been agreed upon for the operations of the 
campaign: And as ſoon as he arrived at the frontier, to meet 
with prince Eugene, and ſuch others of the generals, as 
ſhould be in the ſecret, and with them to concert the proper 
meaſures for entering upon action“. The duke left London 
on the gth of April, and in three days arrived at the Hague, 
where having viſited the penſionary, he gave him, according 
to his inſt: uctions, all the aſſurances of carrying on the war 
with vigour, and acting in confidence with all the allies, and 
more eſpecially the Dutch : which were received with the 
greateſt profe ſſions of duty and reſpect to her majeſty. He 
had allo a conference with the council of ſtate, who told him, 
hat there was no particular reſolution taken as to the 
operations of the campaign, but they left it to their ge— 
nerals, who, with their deputies, were to act in concert with 
the generals of the allies: And that they had given order; 
to their generals to live in a good correſpondence with his 
grace.“ The prefident of the week made many excutes for 
their having given the command of their army to prince Eu— 
gene; but however he ſaid, © That, as to the point of 
command, his grace and the prince were now upon an equal 
foot”. About this time the duke received a letter from Mt. 
Cadogan, who had been ſome time before left out of the 
eſtabliſhment of lieutenant-generals, defiring his intereſt for 
being employed under him this campaign, The duke readily 
complied with his requeſt, and ſoon obtained the queen's 


leave for his ſerving in that poſt. The duke reſolving to 
tiarics, made no ſcruple to declare, in conformity. to a late 


take the field as ſoon as poſſible, left the Hague, and arrived ar 
Ghent the 3d of May; and after a ſtay there of two or three 
days, and ſecuring the government of the citadel in English 
hands, went on to Tournay, where he met prince Eugene, 
and the d-pu'ics of the ſtates. All the Engliſh forces, for 
ſome weeks, had been in the field, and lay cantoned along 
the road between this city and Liſle. And the reaſon for 
drawing them out of their quarters ſo early was, that there 
had been a project formed to take polt at Oiſy, on the Sen- 
ſette, which would have ſecured the march over the Scheld, 
and might have given the allies an opportunity of ſe:zing 
Cambray. Lieutenant-general Cadogan did not in the leatt 
queſtion the ſucceſs of it. But, the Dutch making many 
dithculties and delays in this affair, Villars had prevented 
the deſign, and taken poſſeſſion of Oiſy, and of all the paſſcs 
on the Senſette. | 

On the 17th of May, prince Eugene and monfieur Vegelin 
came to the duke of Ormond, and it was agreed between 
them to pals the Scheld near Bouchain, in order to encamp 
at Aveſne le Sec, and ſee whether the confederates could 
attack the enemy without great diſadvantage ; or, ſhould 
the enemy be too ſtrongly poſted, it was propoſed to invel! 
Queſnoy, which, being a little place, could not hold out above 
three weeks at moſt atter the opening of the trenches : In 
order to theſe motions, the proportion of the two armies to 
be commanded by the prince and duke being ſettled e, the 
neceflary directions were given for aſſembling all the troops, 
paſſing the Sgarpe, and forming the armies on the 21ſt be— 
tween Doway and Marchiennes, where prince Eugene and 


the duke of Ormond deſigned to join their reſpective forces, 


and there concert ſuch further meaſures, as might be requi- 
ſite for carrying on the ſ-1vice of the campaign. 

The duke had, ſome days before, received two exprefles 
from Mr. Secretary St. John, who in his letter of the 16th 
of April, told his grace, That he found, by very certain 
intelligenees from Holland, that the Dutch miniſters were not 
without their fears of their new general : That they began 


were ſpread about the nation, to prove the neceſſity of re-baptizing them, 
aud that they were in a [tate of damnation till that was done; but few were. 
by theſe arguments, prevailed upon to be re-baptized: this ſtruck even a! 
the baptiſin by miUwives in the church of Rome; which was praiſed and 
connived at here in England, till it was objected in the conference, held at 
Hampton-court, ſoon after king James the Furſt's acceſſion to the crown, 
and baptiſm was not till then limited to perſons in orders: nothing of this 
kind was ſo much as mentioned in the year 1660, when a great part 0: 
the nation had been baptized by Diſſenters; but it was now promoted with 
much heat, Bo NET, vol. II. 604. 

© The duke had under him the following troops, conſiſting of thoſe in the 
queen's pay, and of thoſe paid jointly by her majeſty and the ſtates, togethet 
with a regiment of Huſſars: Engliſh, 22 battalions and 19 ſquadrons ; Danes, 
9g battalions and 21 ſquadrons ; Pruſſians, 10 battalions and 36 tquadron* ; 
Saxone, 7 battalions and 12 ſquadrons ; Hanoverians, 14 battalions and 29 
ſquadrons; Holſtein, 2 battahons and 8 ſquadrons ; Wolfenbuttle, 2 bat · 
talions; Walloons, 4 ſquadrons; AnſpacW$ 2 battalions and 4 {quacrons ; 


Naſſau Dillenburg, 1 battalion ; Ortinghen, 1 battalion ; and Huilars, © 


ſquadrons: In all 70 battalions, aud 138 ſquadrons, 
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to conſi ler he was a Papiſt, and a German, at leaſt in intereſt: 
That the emperor, his maſter, had nothing to loſe on the 
fide of the Netherlands: That a battle won might give ground 
for inblling on higher terms than the houſe of Auſtria was 
now likely to obtain: That a battle loſt might fill contri- 
bute to prolong the war; and that, in either caſe, the ex- 
pence of blood would tall to the ſhare of the queen and ſtates : 
That he was of opinion, that theſe reflectiops had occafioned 
private direction to their generals, to uſe more caution than 
the prince would perhaps approve : And that his grace might 
ſee, that this meaſure was not very conſiſtent with the con— 
pliment of an unlunited command, made to that prince by 
Mr. Lathmer, in the name of the States.“ And, on the 
25th of April, O. 8. (nich was before it was known, that 
France had agreed ſo much as to p ropoſe to the king of Spain 
the alternative of the tao monarchies, which was not till 
the 18th ct May) Mr. Secretarv Sr. John began to give the 
duke of Ormond {one diſtant bint ot the ſcene, which was 
afterwards to be opened, und told bim, “ That the queen in- 
clined to be of opinion, that all the troops, whether ſubjects 
or {oreigners, belonging to her, ſhouid be immediately un— 
der his grace's command, That there might have been 
formerly reaſons for uſing a different method; but there 
feemed at preſent to be ſome ot a very ſtrong nature for 
taking this; and perhaps theſe might every day grow ſtill 
ttronger. that there could be no need for him to enter into 
the grounds, which they had, in this conjuncture, to be jea- 
lous of prince Eugene's conduct: His grace would ſee and 
know them all better than they could be repeated ; but that 
on this occaſion the queen directed him to inform his grace, 
that ſhe thought, he was to be more cautious, for ſome time, 
of engaging in any action, unleſs in the caſe of a very ap- 
parent and confiderable advantage, becauſe he would daily be 
ſtrengthened by the arrival of the imperial troops: And it 
was but juſt, thefe ſhould have their part, if any thing of that 
kind was to happen. That the great article of preventing the 
vnion of the rwo monarchies, was not yet entirely ſettled ; the 
expedients were hard of dig ſtion to the French ſtomachs ; 
but, it this was got over, he did not. ſce any formidable dit- 
ficulty in the way.“ The duke returned an anſwer to theſe 
diſpatches, wherein he gave an account, what the Dutch had 
done in regard to the point of command : “ That he was 
entirely of the Secretary's opinion, that a battle, either loſt or 
won, would at this time make very great alterations in the 
treaties now on foot. But that the Secretary might remem- 
ber, that in his Inſtructions he was ordered to act in con- 
junction with the allies, © in proſecuting the war with vigour ; 
jo that, ſhould there happen a fair opportunity to attack the 
enemy, he could not decline it, if propoſed by the prince and 
ſtates: But he hoped to hear from bim by a meflenger, b-- 
fore the armies were formed, which would be on the 21ſt“. 
The duke added, in a ſecond letter of May the 20th, ©. That, 
it there were a good opportunit; to attack the enemy, and 
get into France, by the way of Champagne, he was ſure, the 
prince and ſtates would preſs ir, unleſs they heard from 
England, that the peace was near being concluded: That he 
withed it very heartily ; but, if it were delayed, he hoped, he 
ſhould have the good fortune to force the French to comply 
with the queen's demands”, 

The armies having marched on the day appointed, the 
duke took his quarters at Marchiennes, where, in concert 
with prince Eugene, and the foreign generals, he reſolved 
to go nearer the enemy; and it was agreed, that the two 


armies thould paſs the Scheld, and encamp, the right of prince 


Eugene's at Neufville, and the left of the duke of Ormond's 
at Solemes, where they had the river Selle in their rear, 
But, on the 24th of May, in the evening an expreſs came 
trom Mr. Secretary St. John, with a letter dated May 10, 
O. S. to acquaint the duke, That, ſince her majeſty had 
reaſon to believe, that ſhe ſhould come to an agreement upon 
the great article of preventing the Union of the two monar- 
chies, as ſoon as a courier ſent from Verſailles to Madrid 
could return, it was her majeſty's © pofitive command, that he 
ſhould avoid engaging id any fiege, or hazarding a battle, 
till he received further orders from England”. The Secretary 
acquainted the duke likewiſe, * That the queen would have 
him diſguiſe the receipt of this order; and that ſhe thought 
he could not want pretences for conducting himſelf fo, as 
to anſwer her ends, without owning that, which might at 


preſent have an ill effect, if it was publickly known. That, 


the could not think with patience of ſacrificing men, when 
there was a fair proſpe& of obtaining her purpoſe another 
way; nor would ſhe ſuffer herſelf to be expoſed to the re- 
proach of having retarded, by the events of the campaign, a 
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negotiation, which might have been as good as concluded in 
a few days”, He added,“ That this order was communi— 
cated at the ſame time to the court of France; ſo that, if the 
marſhal de Villars ſhould take any private notice of it, the 
duke was to anſwer accordingly”. 

On the 25th of May, N. S. the duke wrote two letters to 
M.. Secretary St. John, a private and a public letter. In the 
firſt, which was his private letter, and all written with his 
own hand, he © acknowledged the receipt of the Secretary's 
orders, not to engage in ſiege or battle; to which he pro- 
miſed an exact obedience, and to keep ſecret his having tre- 
ceived any ſuch command; and that he wouid endeavour to 
hinder its being ſuſpected. But that prince Eugene and the 
States having propoſed to attack the enemy ; or, if that be 
found too hazardous, to befiege Queſnoy, he feared it would 
be very difficult for him to diſguiſe the true reaſon of oppo- 
ſing all propoſals, that ſhould be made for und-rtaking any 
thing, having no excuſe for delays, all the troops exp cted 


and the heavy cannon, being to be there on Saturday. And 


that, if he could have found forage there, he would have 
made fome pretence to delay the march, though the diſpoſi- 
tions ot it were made before he received this letter”. Rut, on 
the ſame day, the duke wrote another public letter to the 
Secretary, after he had received the letter of the 10th, wherein 
he took, no notice of his orders, not to engage in ſiege or bat- 
tle, but ſpoke of his having reviewed the Englith troops, and 
found them in ſo good a condition, as muit convince all the 
allies, how groundleſs the complaints were, that had been 
made of our backwardneſs, „of which he ſaid, I believe 
you will now hear no more”, And he added, “ It we find 
an opportunity to bring the enemy to a battle, we ſhall not 
decline it“. On the 28th of May, N. S. the duke in his 
letter to the Secretary ſaid, © Yeſterday prince Eugene, and 
the States-deputies defired, that I would cont. nt to ſend the 
quarter-maſters to view the French camp; which I could 
not refuſe, without giving them ſome ſuſpicion of hat I am 
ordered to diſguiſe; but I was ſure, that nothing of action 
could happen, the enemy being behind the Scheld. The 
detachment, that went with them, were forty {quadrons, and 
all the grenadiers of my army to ſupport them, and make 
good their retreat, ſhould the. enemy have endeavourcd for 
to have attacked them, They went as far (I mean the horſe) 
as Catelet, where the right of the enemy's army lies, and are 
come back without ſceing any of the French on our fide the 
Schell, The diſtance between the head of the Somme, and 
that of the Scheld, is not above a league and a halt, which is 
a plain, and the enemy have not yet offered to throw up any 
retrenchment. May be to-morrow they will begin to work, 
ſince they have ſeen our troops reconnoitring that way.” 
Prince Eugene and the deputies being to dine with the duke 
the next day, he was under apprehenſions, that they would 
preſs him to undertake ſomething immediately, which it 
would be very hard to conceal the true reaſon of his refuſing, 
having no reaſonable excuſe tor it. In this letter he gave an 
account of a letter, which he had received from the marſhal 
Villars, and the anſwer which he had written to the marſhal. 


For May the 25th, N. S. the marſhal acquainted the duke, 


That he had the king's orders, and the qucen's conſent, 
to write to him, as ſoon as he received the courier; and, 
whatever glory was to be acquired againſt a general, whoſe 
valour was ſo well known among them, he defired him to 
be aflured, that be never received more agreeahle news, 
than that they were to be no longer enemies: And that it 
was the king's particular injunction to him to Keep this mat- 
ter with an inviolable ſecrecy”. The duke, according to the 
intimation given him by Mr. St. John, anſwered, © That he 
had received orders on that ſubject from the queen, and 
ſhould be ſure to conform himſelt punctually to them: Bur 
the Keeping the ſecret enjoined would very much depend 
on the mealures the marſhal himſelf ſhould rake. The duke, 
on his part, let him know, that the march, he ſhould be 
obliged to make, was chiefly for the ſubſiſtence of the troops z 
and that the marſhal need not be in any apprehenhons on 
that account; at leaſt, the duke would anſwer for the army, 
which he had the honour to command”, It is impothble to 
account for this tranſaction, unleſs the duke had orders, no: 
only not to act apgainſi France, but to give the French ge- 
neral intelligence of all that was defigned in the contederate 
army. The report being made by the quarter-maſters-gene- 
ral, who went with the detachment to view the French camp, 
and they all agreeing, that the ground was as advantageous 
as could be, their fituation being fuch, as gave an opportu- 
nity of falling upon their flank and rear, it was propoled to 
the duke ro march without delay to the enemy, and to attack 
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them. What the duke did upon this occaſion appears from 
his letter of May the 29th, N. S. to Mr. St. John;“ You 
may eaſily imagine, ſays he, the difficulty that I was under to 
excuſe the delaying a matter, which, according to the infor- 
mations I had from the quarter-maſters-general, and ſeveral 
other general officers, that went out with the detachment, 
ſeemed to be ſo practicable. The belt excuſe I could make 
was lord Strafford's ſudden voyage to England, which gave 
me reaſon to believe there muſt be ſomething of conſequence 
tranſacting, which a delay of four or five days would bring to 
light: And therefore I deſired they would defer this underta- 
king, or any other, till I ſhould receive fieth letters from Eng- 
land, fince ſo ſhort a delay could not be of any ill conſequence”, 
Upon which both prince Eugene, and the States depuries, 
told the duke plainly, ** That his anſwer was agreeable to 
the ſuſpicions they had for ſome time entertained, particu- 
farly fince the expreſs of the 24th, which they knew had 
brought him letters from England”. And they were the more 
confirmed in theſe ſuſpicions, becauſe marſhal Villars, who 


had on all occaſions ſhewn himſelf very vigilant, did not ſend - 


out a man to obſerve their motions, nor take any other pre- 
cautions to ſecure his camp, where it lay ſo much expoſed ; 
and he could not be ignorant, how ſtrong a detachment had 
| been abroad on that fide.” The duke could not divert the 
propoſal, which had been made to fall upon the French 
army, by offering to undertake a ſiege; ſince Queſnoy, the 
place to be attacked, was within leſs than three leagues of the 
army, and all things neceſſary for a ege were already at 
Marchiennes ; ſo that the conſequence of this offer would 
have been the immediate inveſting of that place, which was 
as contrary to the queen's laſt orders, as a battle. Prince 
Eugene, and the deputies ſremed extremely diffarisfied with 
the duke's anſwer, and ſaid, They were obliged to give an 
account of what had paſſed, and of the delays made by the 
duke, to their maſters, by expreſs.” In this poſture things 
continued for ſome days, when, on the 4th of June, N, 5. 
two of the deputies made a viſit to the duke; and, in the 
evening, ſent him a long memorial, containing the ſubſtance 
of their diſcourſe with him. In this they told the duke, 
That, by order of their maſters, they repreſented to him, 
with how great a degree of ſurprize the ſtates had received 
the news of his declaring, he would undertake nothing, till 
he had letters from England, and of his refuſing to aſſiſt 
either in a ſiege or a battle, That it ſeemed to them 
incomprehenfible and unaccountable, why the allies ſhould 
loſe ſuch an apparent opportunity they had, as well in 
regard to the goodneſs and number of their troops, as 
the ſituation of the armics, to gain ſome great advantage 
over the enemy, which, if once neglected, might tor 
ever be irretrievable. That they could by no means con- 
ceive his orders were fo ſtrict, as to tie up his hands, wh n 
ſo fair an occaſion of annoying the enemy preſented itſelt: 
and that, in their opinion, ſuch orcers ought to be under- 
ſtood in the beſt ſenſe, fo as enjoin the declining any attempt 
for ſome little time, provided no great prejudice night re- 
dound by that means to the common cauſe ; but in no wiſe 
to juſtify the fitting ſtill with their arms acroſs, in ſuch a 
ſituation, where inaction would cut off all hopes of their being 
able to attempt any thing for the future; ſince, if the army 
continued inactive for any time, the forage would be con- 
ſumed, and the operations for the reſt of the campaign would 
be rendered not only difficult, but impracticable. Befides, 
the enemy would have time to intrench and fortify their 
camp, as much as they pleaſed. That the ſtates had ordered 
them to inforce theſe arguments with others, and particu- 
larly with this, That the army, his grace commanded, con- 
filted not only of her majeſty's national troops, bur, for the 
moſt part, of ſuch, as were in the joint pay of her majeſty 
and the ſtates, the command of which indeed belonged to 
his grace, as general in chief; but, as thoſe troops were en- 
gaged by both powers jointly, to make war, and act againt 
the enemy, they could not be exempted from that ſervice by 
his grace alone, without the knowledge and conſent of the 
ſtates ; at leaſt, without contradictivg the treaties and ends, 
by and for which they were engaged. That not only the 
treaty of the grand alliance, but others made between her 
majeſty and the ſtates, obliged her majeſty to puſh on the 
war with vigour ; but the declaration his grace made, that he 
could not aCt till further orders, at a time, when, by his 
grace's own approbation, they had marched juſt within fight 


of the enemy, and when there was ſo fair a proſpect of ſue- 


ceſs, if ſomething were attempted, could not, they thought, 
be reconciled either with thoſe treaties, or the repeated aſ- 
ſurances, which her majeſty had given them by letters, by 
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my lord Strafford, and by his grace, lately at the Foy. 

Therefore, they defired his grace, if he had any regard 10 
thoſe treaties and aſſurances, which ought to be kept ſucteg 

to puſh on the war with vigour, offenſively againſt the ene, ; 
but that, if his grace perſiſted in his retolution of not acting 
oftenfively, they defired to know, whether he would confer, 

that the troops under him might be employed to cover 4 
ſiege, which they would undertake ; and whether he would 
give a promiſe to attack the enemy, if they came to d'{turl 
them. That, in caſe his grace refuſcd, they did ip the wy 
ſolemn manner, and in the ſtrongeſt terins, proteſt aging 
the irreparable damage, which ſuch»a conduct would occa. 
ſion to the confederacy. That, in order the better to guide 
themſelves, they demanded to know preciſely, what his orders 
were; how far they reached; and what depen dance the 
ſtates might have on her maj-ſty's troops for the future - 
And laſtiy, they required, on their part, that his grace wont 
not hinder the tioops in the joint pay from acting agreeably ty 
the reaſon of war, and their ſolemn tteaties and eygagenients. 
The conclution of the memorial was, that the ſtates had dr. 
dered this repreſentation to be made in writing to his grec-, 
that all the world and poſterity might ſec, that they have ben 0 
far from being guilty of the great injury, which the common 
cauſe receives from the preſent inaction, that they have done 
all in their power to prevent it; and that oth: rs are to ariſxer 
for all the unhappy conſequences of it”. To the ſubſtence 
of this memorial, exprefſed before by the deputics in their 
diſcourſe with the duke, he could only anſwer, * that, bs. 
fore he entered upon action, he ſhould be glid to receiy- 
letters from England, which he expected every moment”, 
And this was all the ſatisfaction he was then at liberty c 
give to their demands, bound up, as he was, by his laſt in- 
ſtructions. The duke immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to 
England, with an account of what bad patled, hopirg, 
That, before they came to any extremities, he ſhould have 
his final orders, and recommending it as a matter of the 
greateſt imporrance, both to the public and bimſelf, that he 
ſhould Know her majeſty's pleature as ſoon as might be. 

In the mean time, prince Eugene and the ftates deputirs 
preſſed the duke continually for a pofitive anſwer, repreſcnt- 
ing, at the ſame time, the goodneſs and ſuperioricy of the 
confederate troops, which covld not be contradicted ; ang 
concluding, that the, duke muſt have orders not to do any 
thing, though he would not own them ; fince they knew, 
he could not otherwiſe anſwer for his inaction'. In debating 
this matter, one of the deputics took, as the duke thought, 
too much liberty in cenſuring the proceedings of England; 
which he was deſired to forbear, as being no way agreeable 
to that good underſtanding, which was fo neceflary to be 
kept up between the queen and the {tates. While the duke 
was under this uneafineſs, on the 7th of June, N. S. a letter 
came from Mr. St. John, dated the 17th of Mar, O. 8. 
which exprefled “ the impatience her majeſty was in to hear, 
whether the orders, ſent on the 10th of May, came ſafely 
and early to his hands, and the atfurance ſhe h»d ot bis 
punctual ob«d ence to her commands in ſo nice and impor- 
tant a Conjuncture”., The duke returned an anſwer the next 
day, repreſenting, * That things were now come to great 
extremity : that he could not avoid ſeeing every day freſh 
marks of the ill blood and diſſatisfaction cauſed among the 
allies, by the meaſures he was obliged to obſerve ; that many 
of them did not ſeruple to ſay, We were betraying them'; 
and this ferment ſeemed rather likely to increaſe, than di— 
miniſh; and, conſidering the circumſtances we were in, it 
was hard to ſay, what might be the conſequences of it : that 
let the peace, which he was in daily expectation to hear of, 
be never ſo advantageous, he was appr:henfive, that, if the 
allies ſhould pretend to diſlike it, he could not depend upon 
any troops, but thoſe compoſed of ber majeſty's own ſub— 
jects. And what confirmed him in this opinion was, that 
he was well informed, that if the elector of Hanover did 
not approve of the peace, his troops would have orders to 
ſerve with the Dutch, and would likewiſe be augmented by 
all that prince could ſpare from other parts; and he was not 
without ſuſpicion, that endeavours were likewiſe uſing to 
gain the Danes”. The cloſe of his letter was in theſe words: 
By this and my former you may gueſs, how uneaſy a 
ſituation Iam in; and, if there be no proſpe& of action, | 
do not ſee of what uſe I am here; and, if it ſuit with het 
majeſty's ſervice, I ſhould be glad, I might have leave to re- 
turn to England, But in this, and all other matters, I ſhall 
readily ſubmit to her majeſty's pleaſure. I am impatient to 
hear from you what I am to depend'upon.“ 


Prince Eugene and the deputies having reſolved to be- 
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fiege Queſnoy ©, the town was inveſted on the 8th of June, 
by a detachment from the two armies, conſiſting of thirty 
battalions, and as many ſquadrons, under the command of 
general Fägel. The duke, though he had no part in carry- 
ing on the ſiege, yet could not refuſe furniſhing ſeven batta- 
lions and nine ſquadrons of the troops in the joint pay of Eng- 
land and the States, but avoided ſending any of thoſe, which 
were in the queen's whole pay. 

On the 10th, a letter came from marſhal Villars, wherein 
he let the duke know, “ He had received ſeveral advices, 
that Queſnoy was inveſted ; and that part of the troops in his 
grace's army was employed in that ſervice : that, by order of 
his maſter, he defires to know of him, if any troops under 
his command have a ſhare in undertaking or forming that 
fiege ; for he could not think, prince Eugene would venture 
to attempt it with thoſe forces alone which he commands. 
He therefore begs his grace would explain this matter to him, 
that he may know how to act, and take his meaſures, accord- 
ing as prince Eugene perſeveres in, or deſiſts from, this en- 
terprize. He adds, that a courier went from Paris the 
morning betore, with the anſwer of Spain to the queen, 
which, it was ſuppoſed, would be ſatisfactory”. The duke's 
anſwer was, That, as the marſhal obſerved himſelf, of what 
conſequence it was to keep this affair ſecret, he would leave 
him to judge, whether he could have done it better, than by 
the conduct he had obſerved. That it was true, that for the 
ſiege of Queſnoy, which it was not in his power to prevent, 
he had furniſhed ſome troops, which were paid in part by 
the ſtates, but not one ſingle man ſolely in the queen's pay. 
That he thought, ſince the“ trenches were not opened, the 
liege would have no effect to break the meaſures concerted 
between their ſovereigns, before they could receive their 
final inſtructions”. He concludes, “ He was ſurprized, 
upon the duke of Wirtemberg's informing him, that the 
marſhal had ſaid to one of that duke's trumpets, that the 
Engliſh would do the French no hurt, nor the French them : 
that himſelf had {uch orders, and did not doubt, but the 
duke of Ormond had the ſame”. The marſhal, in another 
jetter the next day, denied,“ That he had ever ſeen or 
heard of any trumpet from the duke of Wirtemberg: that 
this was a mere invention of thoſe, who had a mind to give 
a reputation to the Dutch gazettes, in which it had been 
affirmed, that his grace had ſhewed prince Eugene his orders, 
not to engage in any attempt. He defires to be informed by 
his grace, whether the army under his command would op- 
poſe any attempt, which the king's forces would certainly 
make upon prince Eugene's, if he continued the fiege : And 
adds, that the king, while he ſees prince Eugene undertaking 
a fiege, and knows the army under his grace ought not to 
act, directly or indirectly, againſt his, would be very much 
diſpleaſed with him, if he ſhould continue unactive.“ 

By this time the Dutch plenipotentiaries at Utrecht having, 
by order of the ſtates, expoſtulated with the biſhop of Briſtol, 
about the duke of Ormond's refuſing to aſſiſt the confede- 
rates in any undertaking againſt the enemy : the biſhop an- 
ſwered, „that he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
repreſent it to the queen” : But, at the ſame time, he took 
occaſion to let them know, That, two days before, he had 
received an expreſs, with a letter from her majeſty, in which 
ſhe complained, that, notwithſtanding all the advances ſhe 
had made from time to time to the ſtates, in order to engage 
them to enter with her upon a plan of peace, their high 
mightineſſes had not anſwered her as they ought, and as her 
majeſty hoped they would. That therefore they ought not 
to be ſurprized, if her majeſty did now think herſelf at 
liberty to enter into ſeparate meaſures, in order to obtain a 
peace for her own conveniency”. Upon this the plenipotentia- 
ries of the ſtates repreſented to the biſhop, ** That ſuch a ſtep 
would be contrary to all the alliances and treaties betwixt 
their high mightineſſes and the queen: that they thought 
they had merited otherwiſe by the deference, which, on all 
occaſions, they had ſhewn to her majeſty; and that they 
knew nothing of the advances, which the biſhop ſaid her majeſty 
had made towards the ſtates, on the ſubject of a plan of 
peace”. The biſhop replied, ©** That he muſt not forget to 
tell them, his inſtructions did further bear, that, conſidering 


the conduct of the ſtates towards her majeſty, ſhe thought 


herſelf diſengaged from all alliances and engagements with 
their high mightinefles”. The biſhop did not, in expreſs 
words, name the Barrier-treaty ; but he did not except it: fo 


* Queſnoy, a ſmall, but ſtrong town of the Low-Countries, in the earl- 
om of Hainault, and territory of Valenciennes, ſubject to the French, It 
ſtands ſeven miles ſouth-e iſt of Valenciennes, eighteen ſouth-weſt of Mons, 
and eighteen almoſt north-eaſt of Cambray, 
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my reckoned it was included in the general words he had 
uſed. 

The lord biſhop's anſwer and declaration, being, by ex- 
preſs, brought to the Hague the night between the 2d and 
3d of June, was, the next morning, communicated to the 
miniſters of the allies ; ſeveral conferences were held, and 
private meaſures concerted between the ſtates, the elector of 
Hanover, the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and ſome other 
princes of the empire, for the ſubſiſting and maintaining the 
foreign troops in the pay: of Great-Britain ; ſo that the con- 
tederate army ſhould ſuffer no other dimigution, than by the 
troops of Great-Britain, which did not amount to above 
twelve thouſand men. In the mean time, the States-general 
wrote a long letter to the queen, which, on the 5th of June, 
they ſent, by an expreſs to their envoy in London, with 
orders to deliver it into her own hands. And count Zinzen- 
dorf, who had likewiſe received an account of what had 
puſſed in the army, went from Utrecht to the Hague, on the 
1ſt of June, N. S. and diſpatched the next day three expreſſes, 
one to the emperor, another to prince Eugene, and the third 
to the Imperial miniſter in London. And the baron de Ho- 
hendorf, adjutant-general to prince Eugene, who came over 
with a commiſſion from Vienna, to folicit the payment of the 
ſubſidy voted by the houſe of commons for the war in Spain, 
being on his departure for London, count Zinzendorf gave 
_ likewiſe freſh inſtructions about the preſent juncture of 
affairs, 

The Britiſh court having, on the 25th of May, O. S. re- 
ceived an expreſs from Holland, the queen did not come, 
as uſual, to St. James's chapel, but held a council at Ken— 
ſington. Two days after the baron de Hohendorf arrived in 
London, and in the afternoon was in conference with the 
lord-treaſurer, who gave him fair hopes. The ſame after- 
noon Van Borſelen, envoy from the ſtates, was alſo in confe- 
rence with the treaſurer on the ſubject of what he had repre- 
ſented the evening before in a private audience e; upon 
which orders were ſent to the duke of Ormond to concur 
with the general of the allies in a ſiege. In the mean time 
the news of what had happened in the army being ſpread 
abroad, and having occaſioned a general ſurprize, the lord 
Hallifax acquainted the houſe of peers, “ That he had mat- 
ters of great importance to lay before them“; and defired, 
that the members might be ſummoned to attend the ſervice of 
the houſe the next day. The peers being in a full houſe on 
the 28th of May, the lord Hallifax made a ſpeech, wherein 
he firſt took norice of the ſtrange declaration made in the 
army by the duke of Ormond; then ſhewed the ill conſe- 
quences of ſuch a proceeding, and the neceſſity of carrying 
on the war with vigour; and concluded with a motion 
for an addreſs, “ humbly to defire her majeſty to lay before 
the houſe the orders ſhe had ſent to the general, and to 
order him to act offenſively in concert with the allies”. 
When he had done ſpeaking, ſome objéctions were raiſed 
as to the matter of fact; but, though the lord Hallifax did 
not want proofs, having, among others, a copy of prince 
Eugene's letter, yet he did not think proper to produce it; 
and ſome other Whig lords contented themſelves with preſ- 
fing thoſe in the miniſtry to acquaint the houſe, Whether any 
orders of reſtraint had been ſent to the duke of Ormond ? 
The treaſurer, who was molt concerned in this affair, anſwered, 
* That they, who had the honour to ſerve the queen, 
could not reveal the orders ſhe gave to her general without a 
particular direction from her majeſty ; and that, in his opinion 
thoſe orders were not fit to be divulged. That, however, he 
would adventure to ſay, that, if the duke of Ormond had 
refuſed to act offenſively, he did not doubt, but he had fol- 
lowed his inſtructions : and it was prudence not to hazard 
a battle upon the point of concluding a good peace, eſpecially 
conſidering they had to deal with an enemy fo apt to break 
his word”. The earl of Wharton ſaid, ** He was extremely 
glad to find that noble lord ſo candid, as to acknowledge the 
infincerity of France: But that, in his opinion, this was 
a ſtrong reaſon for keeping no meaſures with ſuch an enemy, 
but rather for puſhing him with the utmoſt vigour, till he 
was reduced to the neceſſity of dealing honeſtly”. The trea- 
ſurer replied, “ Though the duke of Ormond might have 
refuſed to hazard a general action, yet he could be poſitive, 
he would not decline joining with the allies in a fiege, orders 
having been ſent him for that purpoſe”. The duke of 
Marlborough ſaid, © He did not know how to reconcile the 


The treaſurer, among other things, ſaid to him, when he complained of 
the biſhop of Briſtol's declarations, * The biſhop was certainly in a very bad 
r 1 * he talked at that rate.” BUR NET, vol. II. 608, 
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orders, not to hazard a battle, and to join in a ſiege, to the 
rules of war; ſince it was impoſſible to make a ſiege, with- 
out either hazarding a battle, in caſe the enemy attempted to 
relieve the place, or ſhamefully raiſing the fiege”. The duke 
of Argyle, on the other hand, excuſed the orders given to the 
duke of Ormond, and, among other things, ſaid, ** That, 
in his opinion, ſince the time of Julius Cæſar, there had not 
been a greater captain than prince Eugene of Savoy : but that, 
nevertheleſs, confidering the different intereſts of the houſe of 
Auſtria and of Great-Britain, it might not confiſt with pru- 
dence to truſt him with the management of the war, becauſe 
a battle, won or loſt, might entirely break off a negotiation of 
eace, which, in all probability, was near being concluded. 
hat, according to his knowledge, nothing was more uncer- 
tain than the iflue of a battle, where victory was ſtill wavering, 
and ſo often changed fides, that they, who, after five or fix 
ſucceſsful charges, thought themſelves ſure of gaining the 
day, had at laſt been routed and put to flight. Adding, that 
two years before, the confederates might have taken Arras or 
Cambray, inſtead of amuſing themſelves with the infignificant 
conqueſt of Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant”. The earl of 
Nottingham declared on the other fide, ©* That he could not 
eee. ee why orders had been given to our general not to 
fight, unleſs certain perſons were apprehenſive of weakening 
the French, ſo far as to diſable them to aſſiſt them in bringing 
about deſigns, which they durſt not yet own”. The duke 
of Devonſhire ſaid on the ſame fide, © That, by the proxi- 
mity of blood, he was more concerned for the duke of Or- 


mond's reputation than any other; and therefore he could 


not forbear declaring, he was ſurprized to ſee any one dare 
to make a nobleman of the firſt rank, and of ſo diſtinguiſhed 
a character, the inſtrument of ſuch a proceeding”. The earl 
Pawlet anſwered, ** That no body could doubt of the duke of 
Ormond's courage and bravery ; but that he was not like a 
certain general, who led troops to the ſlaughter, to cauſe a 
great number of officers to be knocked on the head in a battle, 
or againſt ſtone-walls, in order to fill his pockets, by diſpoſing 
of their commiſſions”. This reflection, ſo viſibly levelled 
at the duke of Marlborough, could not but very ſenſibly 
affect him; but he reſtrained his reſentment for a while, and 
remained ſilent f. On the other hand, the lord Cowper made 
a long ſpeech, wherein he complained of their being kept ſo 
long in the dark about the progreſs of a negotiation of peace; 
and, ſome other Whig lords having preſſed the earl of Straf- 
ford to give the houſe an account of it, he excuſed himſelf, 
as not having the queen's orders for it. But the treaſurer 


As ſoon as the houſe was up, the lord Mohun went to the earl Pawlet, 
and told him, that the duke of Marlborough defired to have an eclairctfie- 
ment with his lordſhip, about ſome expreiſions he had uſed in that day's debate; 
and therefore defired him to go and take the air in the country. The carl, 
who readily underſtood the meaning of ſuch an eclairciſſement, aſked my lord 
Mohun, Whether he brought him a challenge? To which he anſwered, 
That his meſſage wanted no explanation, and that he would accompany the 
duke of Marlborough. The earl Pawlet being returned home, with ſome 
emotion, and having given his lady a hint of what had paſſed, the earl of 
Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate, was ſoon acquainted with it; and went imme- 
diately to the duke of Marlborough, and deſired him not to ſtir abroad. At 
the ſame time, his lordſhip cauſed two centinels to be placed at the ear] 
Pawlet's houſe ; and, having informed the queen of the whole affair, her 
majeſty ſent him back to the duke of Marlborough, to defire him, that this 
might go no further. His grace gave his word of honour, that he would 
comply with her majeſty's commands: But, though this quarrel ended 
without bloodſhed, yet many began to apprehend the conſequences of the 
heats and animoſities of the two parties, which daily increaſed. The duke 
of Marlborough was afterwards feverely cenſured, * for ſetting the example 
of party duels“: But, on the other hand, the tongues of molt people were 
very free with the duke of Ormond: And, to this purpoſe, we may take 
notice, that an alchouſe-keeper in Weſtminſter, having, either for a jeſt- ſake, 
or out ot mere ſimplicity, ſet up for his fign his grace's head, with this in- 
icription, * the General of Peace”, the government ordered the ſame to be 
taken down. | 

5 They were to this purpoſe : 1. That their 2 conceived ſuch an 
arder, as was propoſed in the queſtion, to be abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe 
they were convinced, that the duke of Ormond lay under ſome order of re- 
ftraint from acting offenſively, not only from the accounts, which were public 
both here and in Holland, of his declaring it, to prince Eugene, and to the 
deputies of the ſtates at their laſt conſultations, when both prince Eugene 
and thoſe deputies earneſtly preſſed him to join in attacking the French 
army, which was then known to be much inferior to that of the allies, both 
in the number and condition oi their troops; but alſo, for that nothing of this 
whole matter was denied by thoſe lords, who had the means of knowing theſe 
iacts, as undoubtedly would have been without ſcruple, had not the 
tacts been true; ſince no ſcruple was made of acquainting the houſe with a 
tubſequent order very lately tent to the duke of Ormond, allowing him to 
oin iti a lege: Which was a further evidence, that he had before ſome order 
of reſtraint ; for otherwiſe this laſt order would be WIN and abſurd ; 
it being a general, and a conſtant, and a ſtanding inſtructieh to every com- 
inander in chief by land or ſca, to do his utmoſt endeavour to annoy the 
enemy. And it is manifeſt by this laſt order, that, even in the opinion of 
the miniſters, it was expedient to take off this reſtraint in ſome degree; and 
the leaving the duke of Ormond ſtill under a reſtraint from giving battle to 
the French, ſeemed moſt unaccountable and inconſiſtent with the liberty in- 
dulged to him, of joining in a ſiege, and rendering it altogether uſeleſs. For 
no place, when taken, could be of ſuch advantage to the allies as Cambray, 
which opens a free paſſage for our army into the heart of France; and it 
was impoſſible to beſiege wat place, without diſlodging the French from 
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aſſured them, That, in a few days, her majeſty, according 
to her promiſe, would lay before her parliaimeat the condi. 
tions, on Which a peace might be made, which he doubted 
not would give entire ſatisfaction to every member of that 
houſe, and to all true Engliſhmen”. Some lords having de- 
clared their apptehenſions of a © ſeparate peace” ; the treaturer 
aſſured them, ** that nothing of that nature was ever intended; 
and that ſuch a peace would be ſo baſe, ſo knaviſh, and fg 
villainous a thing, that every one, who ſerved the queen, knew 
they muſt anſwer it with their heads to the nation ; but that 
it would appear to be a ſafe and a glorious peace, much 
more to the honour and intereſt of the nation, than the pre. 
liminaries that were agreed to three years before. He alſo 
affirmed, that the allies knew ct it, and were ſatisfied with 
it“. The lord Hallifax, obſerving the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
would have dropped his motion, without dividing ; but the 
court-party, being ſure of a majority, inſiſted to have the 
queſtion for adjourning the debate, which being carried in the 
athrmative by ſixty-eight voices againſt forty, twenty-five of 
the latter entered their proteſts againſt the orders given to 
the duke of Ormond ?. This point being gained, the car] 
of Strafford ſuggeſted, © That, before the houſe entered upon 
the negotiation of Utrecht, they would do well to examine 
into thoſe of the Hague and Gertruydenberg ; upon which 
he would communicate to them two obſervations he had 
made during his reſidence in Holland: Firſt, that, at the 
Hague, the French miniſters conferred only with the penfi- 
onary, who, having made his report to the ſtates general, 
communicated no more of it to the miniſters of the Allies, than 
what was judged proper to let them know; ſo that the Dutch 
were abſolute maſters of the ſecret of that negotiation, as they 
were afterwards of that of Gertruydenberg®, Secondly, that 
the States-general had conſented to give Naples and Sicily 
to king Philip ; which ſhewed, even at that time, that the 
recovery of the whole monarchy of Spain was looked upon 
as impraCticable”. He ſaid, he had his information from 
one of the two, who had been employed in thoſe conferences; 
by which it was plain, that he meant Buys. He concluded 
with a motion for addrefling her majeſty, * That ſhe would 
be pleaſed to cauſe the papers relating to the negotiations of 
the Hague and Gertruydenberg to be laid before the houſe“; 
which was carried without dividing. But nothing followed 
upon this ; tor it was ſaid to be deſigned only to amule the 
houſe. 

The ſame day the lords were on this debate, there was 
another on the ſame ſubject in the houſe of commons, where 


their encampments ; and this alſo was impoſſible, if the French would keep 
their ground. Other attempts ſeemed to be of little uſe, but might lerve to 
give the French time, which they did not want ſkill to unprove, 

2. That they conceived it would be derogatory to her majeſty's honour, to 
public faith, and that juſtice which was due to her allies; and that it was 2 
tort of impoſing upon our allies a ceſſation of arms, without their conſent, and 
in the moſt prejudicial manner, becauſe they were not ſo much as acquaintes 
with it, and fo might have been led into great difticulctes ; Beſides, that 1! 
fruttratè all eflential advantages againſt the common enemy, which tight 
be of fatal conſequence to this nation and all Europe. 

3. Becauſe it was acknowledged, that a general peace was not concluded, 
as indeed it was very unlikely it ſhould, there having been no anſwers in writ: 
ing given by the French to the ſpecific demands of the allies, though the 
ſame were delivered to the French three months ago. And it was further 
declared, "Chat there was no-ſeparate peace; nay, that fuch a peace would 
be fooliſh, knaviſh, and villainous'. and therefore, while we were in war, 
and having no ſecurity of a peace, their lordthips conceived, that fuck 2 
order of reſtraint was a plain neglect of all thoſe happy opportunities, WH 
Providence might, and lately did, put into our hands, of ſubduing our enemy, 
and forcing him to a juſt and honourable peace. And {ſurely it was wnprii 
dent and dangerous to rely on the promiſes of France, which were 0 fe 
from being any ſecurity, that even a peace would not be ſafe in their opini0” 
unleſs it be ſuch, as gave fo full ſatis faction to the allies, that they ſhould 
be willing to join with us in a mutual guaranty of it. 

That her majeſty pd + with great wiſdom declared to this parhament, 
That the beſt means of obtaining a good peace was to make early prepart- 
tions for war, and a vigorous proſecution ofie: and ſiuce the parliament had, 
with great duty and deference to her majeſty, and a juſt zeal for the interei 
of their country, and of Europe, given very great ſupplies for that purpose; 
their lordihips conceived, that ſuch an order of reſtraint, being very difieren: 
from that declaration of her majeſty, muſt be the effect of very ill advice; 
by which the parliament's good intentions would be defeated, and all tholc 
heavy loads of taxes, which they have for ſo good purpoſes chearfully give! 
rendered fruitleſs aud unneceſſary, and might, in concluſion, after having 
thus trifled away our wealth and time, bring us into a.neceſſity of accepting 
ſuch a peace, as it ſhould pleaſe an inſolent and domineering enemy to give l. 

This proteſt was publiſhed likewiſe abroad in French and other language: 
and the peers who figned it, were the dukes of Devonſhire, Marlboro!g"s 
Rutland, Bolton, Mountague, and Somerſet ; the marquis of Dorcheltcr ; 
the earls of Wharton, Derby, Nottingham, Bridgewater, Godolphitts 
Carliſte, Orford, and Scarborough; the lord viſcount Townſhend ; the 
lord biſhops of Oxford, Sarum, Bangor, and St. Aſaph; and the lords 
Rockingham, Cowper, Haverſham, Mohun, and Hallifax. 4 

n The lord Townſhend had informed thg, houſe, that thoſe who (rome 
with the French at Gertruydenberg did, at their return, give an account © 
their negotiation to the miniſters of the allies, in the penſioner's preſence 
before they reported it to the ſtates themſelves : but, upon this, the ca, * 
Strafford ſaid, they had been firſt ſecretly with the penſioner, who directe 
them both what to ſay, and what to ſuppreſs.— Bux x ET, vol. II. 607+ 
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Mr. Pulteney moved,“ That an addreſs be preſented to her 
majeſty, to acquaint her, that her faithful commons were 
juſtly alarmed at the intelligences received from abroad, that 
her general in Flanders had declined to act offenſively againſt 
France, in concurrence with her allies. And being under 
the deepeſt concern for the dangerous conſequences, which 
muſt ariſe from thence to the common cauſe, they beſought 
her majeſty, that ſpeedy inſtructions might be given to her 
general, to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour, in 
conjunction with her allies, as the beſt means to obtain a ſafe 
and honourable peace for her majeſty, and all of them, and 
to quiet the minds of the people, who could not but be ex- 
tremely apprehenſive of the fatal conſequence of ſuch a di- 
viſion”. Upon this motion Mr. St. John gave the commons 
much the ſame aſſurances the treaſurer had given the lords; 
and in anſwer to what was ſuggeſted by a member, “ That 
the preſent negotiation had been carried on in a clandeſtine 
and treacherous manner”, he faid, “ He hoped, it would 
not be accounted treachery to act for the good and advantage 
of Great-Britain : That he gloried in the ſmall ſhare he had 
in this negotiation ; and, whatever cenſure he might undergo 
for it, the bare ſatisfaction of acting in that view would be 
a ſufficient recompence and comfort to him all his life-time”. 
After ſome other ſpeeches on both fides, Mr. Pulteney's 
motion was rejected by a majority of two hundred and three 
voices againſt ſeventy-three ; and it was reſolved, “ That 
the commons had an entire confidence in her majeſty's pro- 
miſe to communicate to her parliament the terms of the 
peace, before the ſame ſhould be concluded ; and that they 
would ſupport her againſt all ſuch perſons, either at home 
or abroad, who ſhould endeavour to obſtruct it”, This reſo- 
lution having been laid before the queen by the whole houle, 
her majeſty thanked the commons moſt heartily for it, as 
being dutiful to her, honeſt to their country, and very ſea- 
ſonable at this time, when ſo many artifices were uſed to ob- 
{tru&t a good peace, or to force one diſadvantageous to Bri- 
tain”. On the ſecond of June they alſo reſolved, in imita- 
tion of the lords, to addreſs the queen,“ for an account of 
the negotiations and tranſactions at the Hague and Gertruy- 


denberg, and who were then employcd as her majeſty's ple- 


nipotentiaries“. 

While tte diſputes, that had been raiſed at Utrecht, were 
nduſtriouſly kept on foot, the negotiations were carrying on 
directly between England and France; and the two great 
points upon the anvil were the renunciation of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and the ceſſation of arms. 

The firit mention, made of the renunciation in order to be 
treated of, is found in a memorial dated March 28, 1712, in- 
titled, * The anſwer to the memorial brought by Mr. Gaul- 
tier the 23d of March 1711-12'. This memorial, which was 
received in France the 23d of March, was ſuppreſſed, but 
the contents of it may in great meaſure be collected from the 
anſwer that was given to it. As the general propoſal, that 
the crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united, aroſe 
firſt from England, and was made an article in the private 
propoſitions ſent over by Mr. Prior; ſo the expedient for pre- 
yenting that union, namely, a renunciation, was alſo firſt 
propoſed by England®. In the anſwer to Gaultier's memo- 
rial, Torcy declares, in the ſtrongeſt terms,“ That the re- 
nunciation defired would be null and invalid by the funda- 
mental laws of France, according to which the neareſt prince 
to the crown is of neceflity the heir thereto. It is an inheri- 
tance, that he receives neither from the king his predeceſſor, 
dor from the people, but from the benefit of the law; fo 
that, when one king dies, the other ſucceeds him forthwith, 
vithout aſking the conſent of any perſon whatſoever. He 
lucceeds not as heir, but as the maſter of the kingdom, the 
ſeigniory whereof belongs unto him, not by choice, but by 
right of birth only. He is not beholden for his crown 
either to the will of his predeceſſor, or to any edict, nor to 
any decree, nor to the liberality of any perſon, but to the 
law. This law is looked upon as the work of him, who 
hath eſtabliſhed all monarchies; and we are perſuaded in 
France, that God only can aboliſh it. No renunciation there- 
fore can deſtroy it; and, if the king of Spain ſhould renounce 
tor the ſake of peace, and in obedicnce to the king his grand- 
father, they would deceive themſelves, who received it as a 
ilufficient expedient to prevent the miſchief we propoſe to 


avoid.“ He then gives an account of the diſpoſition made of 


It is obſerved here, in the report of the Committee of Secrecy in 1715, 
he ſenſe of France and Spain upon that important article was not known, 
dor ſo much as aſked, although in every ſtep France had given plain indica- 
tons, that the crown of Spain was to remain to king Philip. And it is ſur- 
biieing, that the Britiſh miniſtry had gone ſuch lengrhs in promoting the 
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the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain by king Philip, and re- 
giſtered in the councils of Spain; which diſpoſition he pro- 
poſed might be confirmed by the preſent treaty of peace, and 
ratified by the cortes or ſtates of the kingdom of Spain. Mr. 
St. John in his anſwer rejected this propoſal, and not at all 
convinced by what Torcy had fo ſtrongly urged, concerning 
the nullity of the renunciation, infiſted ftill upon it. We 
are ready (ſays he) to believe you are perſuaded in France, 
that God alone can aboliſh that law, upon which vour right 
of ſucceſſion is founded; but you will give us leave to be 
perſuaded in Great-Britain, that a prince may depart from 
his right by a voluntary ceſſion; and that be, in favour of 
whom that renunciation is made, may be juſtly ſupported in 
his pretenſions by the powers, that become guarantees of the 
treaty. In ſhort, fir, the queen commands me to tell you, 
that this article is of ſo great conſequence, as well for her- 
ſelf as the reſt of Europe, for this preſent age as for poſterity, 
that ſhe will never agree to continue the negotiations of 
peace, unleſs the expedient ſhe has propoſed be accepted, or 
{ome other equally ſolid.” Torcy, in his anſwer to this let- 
ter, begins tothink it not impoſſible to find an expedient, to 
ſettle this grand affair; and propoſes, that, when the king 
of Spain ſhall become either immediate ſucceſſor, or pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown of France, he ſhall then declare 
the choice he intends to make; either to maintain his right 
to the crown of France, or to keep that of Spain: that king 
Philip ſhall become party to the treaty, wherein the ſucceſſion 


to the two crowns ſhall be likewiſe ſettled ; and that all the 


powers of Europe ſhall enter into an engagement with France 
to maintain it. Mr. St. John reaſons againſt this propoſal, 
and inſiſts, that no expedient can effectually ſecure Europe 
from the dangers, wherewith it is threatened by the union 
of the two monarchies,. unleſs the prince, who is at preſent 
in poſſeſſion of Spain, makes his choice at this very inſtant; 
and, upon a ſuppoſition, that the crown of Spain would be 
his choice, that this declaration ſhould be made during the 
congreſs at Utrecht. Torcy, ſeeming always to comply 
with what was defired, agrees, that the Catholic king muſt 
calm the uneaſineſs of Europe, in declaring, from the pre- 
ſent time, what part he will take, if ever the ſucceſſion of 
France is open in his favour. That the inconveniencies 
arifing from hence muſt ſubmit to the public good. Thus, 
fir, (fays Torcy to Mr. St. John) the king approving your 
propoſition, diſpatches a courier to Spain, and writes to the 
king his grandſon, to let him know the neceſſity of reſolving 
on the choice he ſhall make, and to declare it, to the end it 
may be inferted in the treaty of the general peace, and be 
made a condition of it, whereof all Europe ſhall be guarantee“. 
And he promiſes to uſe all poſſible means, even force, if it 
were neceſtary, to make the king of Spain agree to it. He 
hopes this propoſition will, in a great meaſure, remove all. 
difficulties; and, as they muſt expect new obſtructions from 
thoſe, who would willingly break the conferences, he be- 
lieves the beſt way to diſappoint their deſigns would be, for 
the queen of Great-Britain to propoſe immediately a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms; for they grounded their hopes upon the events 
of a campaign. Mr. St. John, in his anſwer to this letter, 
treats this propoſal as liable to all the objections of the former, 
and argues thus upon it;“ Although the king of Spain 
ſhould at this inſtant declare his choice, What greater ſecu- 
rity will Europe have, if the execution of that choice be de- 
terred to another time ? In offering, that he ſhall be obliged 
to declare his choice at this preſent time, you agree, that 
neither the ſtipulations of a treaty, nor the guarantee of the 
powers engaged in the preſent war, would be ſufficient to 
{ſecure that the choice ſhall be made. How then can we con- 
clude, that they will be ſufficient to ſecure, that, when the 
caſe ſhall happen, he ſhall quit one crown to accept of the 
other, according to the choice, which he ſhall now make ? 
The queen has often declared, that it will be impoſſible for 
her to be content with any expedient, which ſhall not be very 
ſolid, upon an article of ſo great an importance as the union 
of the two monarchies. This would be to loſe the fruit ot 
all the blood, which the allies had ſpilt in the courſe of this 
war. This would be to betray the common caule of Europe, 
and to expoſe both the preſent age and poſterity to greater 
dangers, than it is poſſible to imagine”. In ſhort, he infiſts, 
that they muſt take care, that the time ſhall never be, when 
the ſame prince ſhall have the crown of Spain upon his head, 


meaſures of France, without taking the leaſt precaution, or having any ſatis- 
faction concerning the monarchy of Spain, wherein the intereſt of Great- 


Britain was, by their own confeſſion, more immediately concerned, than in 
all their other articles of the peace. 


— 
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orders, not to hazard a battle, and to join in a ſiege, to the 
rules of war; ſince it was impoſſible to make a ſiege, with- 
out either hazarding a battle, in caſe the enemy attempted to 
relieve the place, or ſhamefully raiſing the ſiege”. The duke 
of Argyle, on the other hand, excuſed the orders given to the 
duke of Ormond, and, among other pon 0 ſaid, ** That, 
in his opinion, ſince the time of Julius Cæſar, there had not 
been a greater captain than prince Eugene of Savoy : but that, 
nevertheleſs, confidering the different intereſts of the houſe of 
Auſtria and of Great-Britain, it might not confiſt with pru- 
dence to truſt him with the management of the war, becauſe 
a battle, won or loſt, might entirely break off a negotiation of 

eace, which, in all probability, was near being concluded. 

hat, according to his knowledge, nothing was more uncer- 
tain than the iflue of a battle, where victory was ſtill wavering, 
and ſo often changed fides, that they, who, after five or fix 
ſucceſsful charges, thought themſelves ſure of gaining the 
day, had at laſt been routed and put to flight. Adding, that 
two years before, the confederates might have taken Arras or 
Cambray, inſtead of amuſing themſelves with the inſignificant 
conqueſt of Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant”. The earl of 
Nottingham declared on the other fide, ©* That he could not 
comprehend why orders had been given to our general not to 
fight, unleſs certain perſons were apprehenfive of weakening 
the French, ſo far as to diſable them to aſſiſt them in bringing 
about deſigns, which they durſt not yet own”. The duke 
of Devonſhire ſaid on the ſame fide, ** That, by the proxi- 
mity of blood, he was more concerned for the duke of Or- 


mond's reputation than any other; and therefore he could 


not forbear declaring, he was ſurprized to fee any one dare 
to make a nobleman of the firſt rank, and of ſo diſtinguiſhed 
a character, the inſtrument of ſuch a proceeding”. - The earl 
Pawlet anſwered, ** That no body could doubt of the duke of 
Ormond's courage and bravery ; but that he was not like a 
certain general, who led troops to the ſlaughter, to cauſe a 
great number of officers to be knocked on the head in a battle, 
or againſt ſtone- walls, in order to fill his pockets, by diſpoſing 
of their commiſſions”, This reflection, ſo viſibly levelled 
at the duke of Marlborough, could not but very ſenſibly 
affect him; but he reſtrained his reſentment for a while, and 
remained filent*, On the other hand, the lord Cowper made 
a long ſpeech, wherein he complained of their being kept ſo 
long 1n the dark about the progreſs of a negotiation of peace; 
and, ſome other Whig lords having prefled the earl of Straf- 
ford to give the houle an account of it, he excuſed himſelf, 
as not having the queen's orders for it. But the treaſurer 


As ſoon as the houſe was up, the lord Mohun went to the earl Pawlet, 
and told him, that the duke of Marlborough defired to have an eclairctfie- 
ment with his lordſhip, about ſome expreſſions he had uſed in that day's debate; 
and therefore defired him to go and take the air in the country, The ear], 
who readily underſtood the meaning of ſuch an eclairciſſement, aſked my lord 
Mohun, Whether he brought him a challenge? To which he anſwered, 
That his meſſage wanted no explanation, and that he would accompany the 
duke of Marlborough. The earl Pawlet being returned home, with ſome 
emotion, and having given his lady a hint of what had paſſed, the earl of 
Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate, was ſoon acquainted with it; and went imme— 
diately to the duke of Marlborough, and defired him not to ſtir abroad. At 
the ſame time, his lordſhip cauſed two centinels to be placed at the ear] 
Pawlet's houſe; and, having informed the queen of the whole affair, her 
majeſty ſent him back to the duke of Marlborough, to defire him, that this 
might go no further, His grace gave his word of honour, that be would 
comply with her majeſty's commands : But, though this quarrel ended 
without bloodſhed, yet many began to apprehend the conſequences of the 
heats and animoſities of the two parties, which daily increaſed. The duke 
of Marlborough was afterwards ſeverely cenſured, * for ſetting the example 
of party duels“: But, on the other hand, the tongues of molt people were 
very free with the duke of Ormond : And, to this purpoſe, we may take 
notice, that an alchouſe-keeper in Weſtminſter, having, either for a jeſt-ſake, 
or out ot mere ſimplicity, tet up for his fign his grace's head, with this in- 
icription, * the General of Peace”, the government ordered the ſame to be 
taken down, 

5 They were to this purpoſe : 1. That their — conceived ſuch an 
arder, as was propoſed in the queſtion, to be abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe 
they were convinced, that the duke of Ormond lay under ſome order of re- 
fraint from acting offenſively, not only from the accounts, which were public 
both here and in Holland, of his declaring it, to prince Eugene, and to the 
deputies of the ſtates at their laſt conſultations, when both prince Eugene 
and thoſe deputies earneſtly preſſed him to join in attacking the French 
army, which was then known to be much inferior to that of the allies, both 
in the number and condition ot their troops; but alſo, for that nothing of this 
whole matter was denied by thoſe lords, who had the means of knowing theſe 
facts, as undoubtedly would have been without ſcruple, had not the 
facts been true; ſince no ſcruple was made of acquainting the houſe with a 
tubſequent order very lately ſent to the duke of Ormond, allowing him to 
join iu a lege: Which was a further evidence, that he had before ſome order 
of reſtraint ; for otherwiſe this laſt order would be d and abſurd ; 
it being a general, and a conſtant, and a ſtanding inſtruttiM to every com- 
inander in chief by land or ſca, to do his utmoſt endeavour to annoy the 
enemy. And it is manifeſt by this laſt order, that, even in the opinion of 
the miniſters, it was expedient to take off this reſtraint in ſome degree; and 
the leaving the duke of Ormond ſtill under a reſtraint from giviug battle to 
the French, ſeemed moſt unaccountable and inconſiſtent with the liberty in- 
dulged to him, of joining in a ſiege, and rendering it altogether uſeleſs. For 
no place, when taken, could be of ſuch advantage to the allies as Cambray, 
which opens a free paſſage for our army into the heart of France; and it 


was impoſſible to beſiege what place, without diſlodging the French from 
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aſſured them,“ That, in a few days, her majeſty, according 
to her promiſe, would lay before her parliament the cond:. 
tions, on which a peace might be made, which he doubreq 
not would give entire ſatisfaction to every member of that 
houſe, and to all true Engliſhmen”. Some lords having de. 
clared their apptehenſions of a © ſeparate peace“; the treaturer 
aſſured them, “ that nothing of that nature was ever intended j 
and that ſuch a peace would be ſo baſe, ſo knaviſh, and ſo 
villainous a thing, that every one, who ſerved the queen, kney 
they muſt anſwer it with their heads to the nation ; but that 
it would appear to be a ſafe and a glorious peace, much 
more to the honour and intereſt of the nation, than the pre. 
liminaries that were agreed to three years before. He alſo 
affirmed, that the allies knew cf it, and were ſatisfied with 
it“. The lord Hallifax, obſerving the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
would have dropped his motion, without dividing ; but the 
court-party, being ſure of a majority, inſiſted to have the 
queſtion for adjourning the debate, which being carried in the 
athrmative by fixty-eight voices againſt forty, twenty-five of 
the latter entered their proteſts againſt the orders given to 
the duke of Ormond ?. This point being gained, the car] 
of Strafford ſuggeſted, © That, before the houſe entered upon 
the negotiation of Utrecht, they would do well to examine 
into thoſe of the Hague and Gertruydenberg; upon which 
he would communicate to them two obſervations he had 
made during his reſidence in Holland: Firſt, that, at the 
Hague, the French miniſters conferred only with the penſi— 
onary, Who, having made his report to the ſtates general, 
communicated no more of it to the miniſters of the Allies, than 
what was judged proper to let them know; ſo that the Dutch 
were abſolute maſters of the ſecret of that negoriation, as they 
were afterwards of that of Gertruydenberg®, Secondiy, that 
the States-general had conſented to give Naples and Sicily 
to king Philip ; which ſhewed, even at that time, that the 
recovery of the whole monarchy of Spain was looked upon 
as impraCticable”. He ſaid, he had his information from 
one of the two, who had been employed in thoſe conterences; 
by which it was plain, that he meant Buys. He concluded 
with a motion for addrefling her majeſty, ** That ſhe would 
be pleaſed to cauſe the papers relating to the negotiations of 
the Hague and Gertruydenberg to be laid before the houſe”; 
which was carried without dividing. But nothing followed 
upon this; for it was ſaid to be deſigned only to amuſe the 
houſe. 

The ſame day the lords were on this debate, there wes 
another on the ſame ſubject in the houſe of commons, where 


their encampments ; and this alſo was impoſſible, if the French would keep - 


their ground. Other attempts ſeemed to be of little uſe, but might terve to 
give the French time, which they did not want ſkill to improve. 

2. That they conceived it would be derogatory to her majeſty's honour, to 
public faith, and that juſtice which was due to her allies; and that it was # 
tort of impoſing upon our allies a ceflation of arms, without their conſent, and 
in the moſt prejudicial manner, becauſe they were not fo much as acquainted 
with it, and fo might have been led into great difliculcies ; Beſides, that 1t 
fruſtratès all eſlential advantages againſt the common enemy, which right 
be of fatal conſequence to this nation and all Europe, 

3+ Becauſe it was acknowledged, that a general peace was not concluded, 
as indeed it was very unlikely it ſhould, there having been no anſwers in writ 
ing given by the French to the ſpecific demands of the allies, though the 
ſame were delivered to the French three months ago. And it was further 
declared, "Chat there was no ſeparate peace; nay, that ſuch a peace would 
be fooliſh, knaviſh, and villainous'. and therefore, while we were in war, 
and having no ſecurity of a peace, their lordſhips conceived, that fuch 21 
order of reſtraint was a plain neglect of all thoſe happy opportunities, Hie! 
Providence might, and lately did, put into our hands, of ſubduing our enen), 
and forcing him to a juſt and honourable peace. And ſurely it was unpti 
dent and dangerous to rely on the promiſes of France, which were to 1 
from being any ſecurity, that even a peace would not be ſafe in their oh 
unleſs it be ſuch, as gave fo full ſatis faction to the allies, that they ſhould 
be willing to join with us in a mutual guaranty of it. 

That her majeſty having with great wiſdom declared to this parliament, 
© That the beſt means of obtaining a good peace was to make early prepart- 
tions for war, and a vigorous proſecution ofie and ſince the parliament had, 
with great duty and deference to her majeſty, and a juſt zeal for the interei 
of their country, and of Europe, given very great ſupplies for that purpoie; 
their lordihips conceived, that ſuch an order of reſtraint, being very difteren: 
from that declaration of her majeſty, muſt be the effect of very ill advice; 
by which the parliament's good intentions would be defeated, and all thois 
heavy loads of taxes, which they have for ſo good purpoſes chearfully gn, 
rendered fruitleſs and unneceflary, and might, in concluſion, after having 
thus trifled away our wealth and time, bring us into a neceſſity of accepting 
ſuch a peace, as it ſhould pleaſe an inſolent and domineering enemy to ge. 

This proteſt was publithed likewiſe abroad in French and other languages: 
and the peers who ſigned it, were the dukes of Devonſhire, Marlborous'", 
Rutland, Bolton, Mountague, and Somerſet ; the marquis of Dorcheſter ; 
the earls of Wharton, Derby, Nottingham, Bridgewater, Godo!plu 
Carliſle, Orford, and Scarborough; the lord viſcount Townſhend ; hs 
lord biſhops of Oxford, Sarum, Bangor, and St. Afaph; and the lords 
Rockingham, Cowper, Haverſham, - "wy and Hallifax. 

h The lord Townſhend had informed houſe, that thoſe who treated 
with the French at Gertruydenberg did, at their return, give an account © 


their negotiation to the miniſters of the allies, in the penſioner's preſence, 


before they reported it to the ſtates themſelves : but, upon rhis, the ear! 8 
Strafford ſaid, they had been firſt ſecretly with the penſioner, who directe 
them both what to ſay, and what to ſuppreſs.— Bux xx, vol. II. 607+ 
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Mr. Pulteney moved, That an addreſs be preſented to her 
majeſty, to acquaint her, that her faithful commons were 
juſtly alarmed at the intelligences received from abroad, that 
her general in Flanders had declined to act offenſively againſt 
France, in concurrence with her allies. And being under 
the deepeſt concern for the dangerous conſequences, which 
muſt ariſe from thence to the common cauſe, they beſought 
her majeſty, that ſpeedy inſtructions might be given to her 
general, to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour, in 
conjunction with her allics, as the beſt means to obtain a ſafe 
and honourable peace for her majeſty, and all of them, and 
to quiet the minds of the people, who could not but be ex- 
tremely apprehenſive of the fatal conſequence of ſuch a di- 
viſion”. Upon this motion Mr. St. John gave the commons 
much the ſame aſſurances the treaſurer had given the lords; 
and in anſwer to what was ſuggeſted by a member, “ That 
the preſent negotiation had been carried on in a clandeſtine 
and treacherous manner”, he faid, “ He hoped, it would 
not be accounted treachery to act for the good and advantage 
of Great-Britain : That he gloried in the ſmall ſhare he had 
in this negotiation ; and, whatever cenſure he might undergo 
for it, the bare ſatisfaction of acting in that view would be 
a ſufficient recompence and comfort to him all his life-time”. 
After ſome other ſpeeches on both fides, Mr. Pulteney's 
motion was rejected by a majority of two hundred and three 
voices againſt ſeventy-three ; and it was reſolved, “ That 
the commons had an entire confidence in her majeſty's pro- 
miſe to communicate to her parliament the terms of the 
peace, before the ſame ſhould be concluded ; and that they 
would ſupport her againſt all ſuch perſons, either at home 
or abroad, who ſhould endeavour to obſtruct it”. This reſo- 
lution having been laid before the queen by the whole houle, 
her majeſty thanked the commons moſt heartily for it, as 
being dutiful to her, honeſt to their country, and very ſea- 
ſonable at this time, when ſo many artifices were uſed to ob- 
ſtruct a good peace, or to force one diſadvantageous te Bri- 
tain”. On the ſecond of June they alto reſolved, in imita- 
tion of the lords, to addreſs the queen,“ for an account of 
the negotiations and tranſactions at the Hague and Gertruy- 
denberg, and who were then employed as her majeſty's ple- 
nipotentiaries“. 

While the diſputes, that had been raiſed at Utrecht, were 
induſtriouſly kept on foot, the negotiations were carrying on 
directly between England and France; and the two great 
points upon the anvil were the renunciation of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and the ceſſation of arms. 

The firſt mention, made of the renunciation in order to be 
treated of, is found in a memorial dated March 28, 1712, in- 
titled, * The anſwer to the memorial brought by Mr. Gaul- 
tier the 23d of March 1711-12“. This memorial, which was 
received in France the 23d of March, was ſuppreſſed, but 
the contents of it may in great meaſure” be collected from the 
anſwer that was given to it. As the general propoſal, that 
the crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united, aroſe 
firſt from England, and was made an article in the private 
propoſitions ſent over by Mr. Prior; ſo the expedient for pre- 
yenting that union, namely, a renunciation, was alſo firſt 
propoſed by England h. In the anſwer to Gauhier's memo- 
rial, Torcy declares, in the ſtrongeſt terms, “ That the re- 
nunciation defired would be null and invalid by the funda- 
mental laws of France, according to which the neareſt prince 
to the crown is of neceſſity the heir thereto, It is an inheri- 
tance, that he receives neither from the king his predeceſſor, 
nor from the people, but from the benefit of the law; ſo 
that, when one king dies, the other ſucceeds him forthwith, 
without aſking the conſent of any perſon whatſoever. He 
lucceeds not as heir, but as the maſter of the kingdom, the 
ſeigniory whereof belongs unto him, not by choice, but by 
right of birth only. He is not beholden for his crown 
either to the will of his predeceſſor, or to any edict, nor to 
any decree, nor to the liberality of any perſon, but to the 
law. This law is looked upon as the work of him, who 
bath eſtabliſhed all monarchies ; and we are perſuaded in 
France, that God only can aboliſh it. No renunciation there- 
lore can deſtroy it ; and, if the king of Spain ſhould renounce 
tor the ſake of peace, and in obedience to the king his grand- 
lather, they would deceive themſelves, who received it as a 
luſficient expedient to prevent the miſchief we propoſe to 
avoid.“ He then gives an account of the diſpoſition made of 


It is obſerved here, in the report of the Committee of Secrecy in 1715, 
ie ſenſe of France and Spain upon that important article was not known, 
dor ſo much as aſked, although in every ſtep France had given plain indica- 
tons, that the crown of Spain was to remain to king Philip, And it is ſur- 
Plizing, that the Britiſh miniſtry had gone ſuch lengths in promoting the 
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the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain by king Philip, and re- 
giſtered in the councils of Spain; which diſpoſition he pro- 
poſed might be confirmed by the preſent treaty of peace, and 
ratified by the cortes or ſlates of the kingdom of Spain. Mr. 
St. John in his anſwer rejected this propoſal, and not at all 
convinced by what Torcy had fo ſtrongly urged, concerning 
the nullity of the renunciation, infiſted ſtill upon it. We 
are ready (ſays he) to believe you are perſuaded in France, 
that God alone can aboliſh that law, upon which your right 
of ſucceſſion is founded; but you will give us leave to be 
perluaded in Great-Britain, that a prince may depart from 
his right by a voluntary ceſſion; and that he, in favour of 
whom that renunciation is made, may be juſtly ſupported in 
his pretenſions by the powers, that become guarantees of the 
treaty. In ſhort, fir, the queen commands me to tell you, 
that this article is of ſo great conſequence, as well for her- 
ſelf as the reit of Europe, for this preſent age as for poſterity, 
that ſhe will never agree to continue the negotiations of 
peace, unlcſs the expedient ſhe has propoſed be accepted, or 
tome other equally ſolid.“ Torcy, in his anſwer to this let. 
ter, begins tothink it not impoſſible to find an expedient, to 
ſettle this grand affair; and propoſes, that, when the king 
of Spain ſhall become either immediate ſucceſſor, or pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown of France, he ſhall then declare 
the choice he intends to make; either to maintain his right 
to the crown of France, or to keep that of Spain : that king 
Philip ſhall become party to the treaty, wherein the ſucceſſion 
to the two crowns ſhall be likewiſe ſettled ; and that all the 
powers of Europe ſhall enter into an engagement with France 
to maintain it. Mr. St. John reaſons againſt this propoſal, 
and inſiſts, that no expedient can effectually ſecvre Europe 
from the dangers, wherewith it is threatened by the union 
of the two monarchies, unleſs the prince, who is at preſent 
in poſſeſſion of Spain, makes his choice at this very inſtant; 
and, upon a ſuppoſition, that the crown of Spain would be 
his choice, that this declaration ſhould be made during the 
congreſs at Utrecht. Torcy, ſeeming always to comply 
with what was defired, agrees, that the Catholic king muſt 
calm the uneaſineſs of Europe, in declaring, from the pre- 
ſent time, what part he will take, if ever the ſucceſſion of 
France is open in his favour. That the inconveniencies 
ariſing from hence muſt ſubmit to the public good. Thus, 
fir, (fays Torcy to Mr, St. John) the king approving your 
propoſition, diſpatches a courier to Spain, and writes to the 
king his grandſon, to let him know the neceſſity of reſolving 
on the choice he ſhall make, and to declare it, to the end it 
may be inſerted in the treaty of the general peace, and be 
made a condition of it, whereof all Europe ſhall be guarantee“. 
And he promiſes to uſe all poſſible means, even force, if it 
were neceſſary, to make the king of Spain agree to it. He 
hopes this propoſition will, in a great meaſure, remove all. 
difnculties; and, as they muſt expect new obſtructions from 
thoſe, who, would willingly break the conferences, he be- 
lieves the beſt way to diſappoint their deſigns would be, for 
the queen of Great-Britain to propoſe immediately a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms; for they grounded their hopes upon the events 
of a campaign. Mr. St. John, in his anſwer to this letter, 
treats this propoſal as liable to all the objections of the former, 
and argues thus upon it;“ Although the king of Spain 
ſhould at this inſtant declare his choice, What greater ſecu- 
rity will Europe have, if the execution of that choice be de- 
terred to another time ? In offering, that he ſhall be obliged 
to declare his choice at this preſent time, you agree, that 
neither the ſtipulations of a treaty, nor the guarantee of the 
powers engaged in the preſent war, would be ſufficient to 
ſecure that the choice ſhall be made. How then can we con- 
clude, that they will be ſufficient to ſecure, that, when the 
caſe ſhall happen, he ſhall quit one crown to accept of the 
other, according to the choice, which he ſhall now make ? 
The queen has often declared, that it will be impoſſible for 
her to be content with any expedient, which ſhall not be very 
ſolid, upon an article of ſo great an importance as the union 
of the two monarchies. This would be to loſe the fruit of 
all the blood, which the allies had ſpilt in the courſe of this 
war. This would be to betray the common cauſe of Europe, 


and to expoſe both the preſent age and poſterity to greater 


dangers, than it is poſſible to imagine”. In ſhort, he infiſts, 
that they muſt take care, that the time ſhall never be, when 
the ſame prince ſhall have the crown of Spain upon his head, 


meaſures of France, without taking the leaſt precaution, or having any ſatis- 
faction concerning the monarchy of Spain, wherein the intereſt of Great- 
Britain was, by their own confeſſion, more immediately concerned, than in 
all their ather articles of the peace. 
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and the ſucceſſion to the crown of France open to him. He 
at laſt propoſes, ** That, if the king of Spain prefers the ex- 
pectation of the crown of France to the preſent poſſeſſion of 
Spain, in ſuch caſe he ſhall withdraw forthwith with his family 
out of Spain, the poſſeſſion of which, and the Indies, ſhall 
be given to the duke of Savoy: That king Philip ſhould have 
the kingdom of Sicily and the hereditary dominions of the 
duke of Savoy, together with the Montferrat and Mantua, 
all which dominions he ſhould remain poſſeſſed of, though 
he became king of France, excepting Sicily, which, in that 
caſe, ſhould return to the houſe of Auſtria”, 

Monſieur de Torcy, {till ſeeming to comply with the mea- 
ſures of England, ſhews the great hardſhip, which the king 
of Spain muſt undergo, in ſacrificing his own and the intereſt 
of his family for the eſtabliſhing a general peace. However, 
the king of France would ſend to him, to know his mind 
upon the two alternatives. In the mean time, the king of 
France promiſes, that the treaty of peace ſhall be made, upon 
the foundation of one of theſe two propoſitions ; either that 
the king of Spain ſhall renounce his right to the crown of 
France, and keep Spain and the Indies; or, if he prefers his 
expectation upon France, he ſhall quit Spain and the Indies 
to the duke of Savoy, in exchange for the preſent dominio2s 
of the duke of Savoy, &c. as propoſed by Mr. St. Jokn. He 
hopes, by this promiſe of the king of France, all uncertainties 
are removed; and ſubmits to the queen's wiſdom, to confider 
what method will be moſt conducive to the general good. 
& It will (fays he) be very unhappy, if any event, during 
the campaign, ſhall fall out to diſturb the good diſpoſitions, 
that are ſcen at preſent, for eſtabliſhing the public repoſe.” 

T his correſpondence between the two Secretaries, for pre- 
venting the union of the two Kingdoms, carried on from about 
the middle of March to the 18th of May 1712, ended at laſt, 
juſt as it began; and king Philip choſe to make the Re- 
nunciation. Torcy giving the Britiſh miniſters ſuch early 
notice, and telling them ſo very plainly, that what they aſked 
was utterly inſufficient, and would be for ever deemed, by the 
unalterable laws of France, null and void, 1s very remark- 
able. His dexterity in managing that part of the negotiation, 
in ſceming always to comply, and defirous to come as near 


as poſſible to the propoſals made from hence, and ſubmitting 


at laſt, fince Great-Britain would have it ſo, to the Renun- 
ciation ſo peremptorily infiſted on, is no leſs obſervable, 
But it is unaccountable, how the Engliſh miniſtry, when they 
were expreſsly told, thoſe would deceive themſelves, who 
ſhould accept of a renunciation, as a ſufhcient expedient to 
prevent the union of the two monarchies ; when they laid it 
down as a principle never to be departed from, that the union 
of the two monarchies would be the greateſt miſchief, that 
could poſſibly happen to all Europe, and to Great-Britain in 
particular; ſhould ſtill perſevere in relying upon this expe- 
dient of a Renunciation. But, no care was taken to render 
effectual the two only expedients, that were ever propoſed for 
adding any degree of real ſecurity to the renunciation ; which 
were, to have it ſolemnly accepted by the ſtates of France; 
and to have 1t confirmed by a general guaranty of all the 
powers of Europe engaged in the preſent war. The firſt was 
aſked indeed ; but, upon the refuſal of France, was entirely 
given up by the Britiſh miniſtry. The ſecond, by their 
method of negotiating, and their treatment of the allies, was 
from that very time rendered impracticable, as the French 
could not but foreſee. It muſt be remembered, that a few 
days after this anſwer of monſieur de Torcy was received, Mr. 
St. John ſent orders to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries to declare 
ro the States-general, that the queen was now under no farther 
obligations whatſoever to them, who, with the reſt of the 
allies, were to be guarantees of this treaty. To this may be 
added a paſſage, in a letter from the plenipotentiaries to Mr, 
St. John, acquainting him, that in ſome diſcourſe with the 
marſhal d'Uxelles, upon occaſion of the death of the dauphin, 
they defired to know of him, what thoſe meaſures are, which 


France offers to take, in order to prevent the union of the 


two kingdoms ; and whether they were to conſiſt in real or 
verbal ſecurities ; upon which the French miniſter pretended 
to know of no other but verbal. They then ſuggeſted to 
Mr. St. John, that an obligation upon king Philip to renounce 
the regency as well as the crown of France, for himſelf and 


his poſterity, would amount to ſome degree of real ſecurity. 


But no endeavours were uſed to obtain this, nor any mention 
made of it, as far as appears, | 

Torcy's letter of the 18th of May, N. S. was received by 
Mr. St. John the gth of May, O. S. and the promiſe of the 
king of France to oblige his grandſon to accept the alterna- 
tive of the two Kingdoms, had ſo good and ſudden an effect, 
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that the day following, without waiting the return of the 
courier from Madrid, to know whether king Philip did con. 
ſent or not to the propoſal, orders were ſent, on the 1oth of 
May, to the duke of Ormond, by Mr. St. John, to avoid en- 
gaging in any ſiege, or hazarding a battle till further order, 
And the ſame day, that theſe orders were ſent with directions 
to diſguiſe them, which was to conceal them from the coy. 
federates, they were communicated to the queen's enemies 
* Abbot Gaultier will give you an account (ſays Mr. St. John 
to Torcy) of the orders I have juſt now diſpatched to the duke 
of Ormond. What Mr. St. John himſelf thought of the im. 
portance of this order, is to be learned from his letter to Mr. 
Prior, September 19,1712 : The momentlI read the queen 
a letter from monſieur de Torcy, by which it appeared, that 
the king of France would oblige his grandlon to accept of the 
alternative of quitting one of the two monarchics, her orders 
were diſpatched to the duke to engage in neither fiege nor 
battle; and ſhe prevented the French from even making the 
demand. I will not ſay, that this order ſaved their army 
2 being beat; but I think, in my conſcience, that 
it did'. 

On the 24th of May, 1712, Mr. St. John writes again to 
Torcy, that, although they had yet received no anſwer from 
Madrid concerning the renunciation, but being preſſed in 
time, and finding it neceſſary for the queen to make the com- 
munication ſhe had promiſed, to the parliament, of the terms 
on which a peace might be made, he acquaints him with the 
ſteps, which the queen was reſolved to take, provided the moſt 
chrittian king would render them practicable for her. And, 
in a memorial of the ſame date, he ſpecifies the conditions, 
upon which the queen conſents to make ſuch important ſteps 
and decifive declarations to her parliament : © Firſt, That 
ſhe had ſettled with France the intereſt of Great- Britain, 
Secondly, That ſhe looks upon the intereſts of the other 
powers engaged with her in the war, as eaſy to be adjuſted, 
ſince the king offers to the greateſt part of them very near 
what they have demanded, and to all a juſt and reatonable 
ſatis faction. Thirdly, That ſhe will ſet about accommo- 
dating the affairs of her allies ; and, that to prevent all the 
obſtructions, which the events of the campaign might occaſion 
to the negotiations of peace, ſhe agreed with the king to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms'. The conditions ſpecified in the memo- 
rial were demands relating to North-America, to commerce, 
and the ſuſpenſion of arms. In the article concerning com- 
merce it is ſaid, That ſeveral points relating to trade 
requiring a longer diſcuſſion than the preſent crifis would 
admit; and the queen being much more intent upon 
ſecuring the general peace, than any particular advantages, 
demands at preſent only the two following conditions: 
Firſt, that commiſlaries ſhould be named on both ſides to 
meet at London, there to examine and ſettle the duties and 
impoſitions to be paid reſpectively in each kingdom. Se- 
condly, That no privileges or advantages relating to commerce 
with France, ſhall be yieldedito any foreign nation, which ſhall 
not at the ſame time be granted to the ſubjects of her Bi itan- 
nic majeſty ; as likewiſe no privilege or advantage, in relation 
to the trade of Great-Britain, ſhall be yielded to any foreign na- 
tion, which ſhall not at the ſame time be granted to the ſubjects 
of France'. As to the ſuſpenſion of arms, her majeſty will 
conſent, it ſhall be made for two months, provided, firſt, that 
within the ſaid term the King of Spain ſhall either make the 
renunciation demanded, or ſhall yield Spain to the duke of 
Savoy, upon the conditions mentioned in Mr. St. John's letter. 
Secondly, That the French garriſon ſhall evacuate Dunkirk, 
and the queen's troops be admitted the ſame day that the ſuſ- 
penſion of arms ſhall commence. Thirdly, That, in caſe the 
States-general ſhall at the ſame time conſent to the ſuſpenſion 
of arms, it ſeems reaſonable they ſhould have the liberty of 
putting a garriſon into Cambray'. It may be remarked upon 
theſe conditions, that although it was daily inſtilled into the 
minds of the people, that the great advantages in trade and 
commerce ſecured to Grear-Britaig were the chief induce- 
ments tothe miniſtry to engage in theſe meaſures with France, 
it is here declared, that they were more intent upon the general 
peace, than any particular advantages. And whereas it was 
laid down as a principle, from which the queen would never 
depart, that the intereſts of Great-Britain ſhould in the firſt 
place be adjuſted, and the great advantages, ſtipulated for 
theſe nations before the concluſion of the peace, were to juſtify 
the peace, and all the ſteps, that were taken to procure it; 
it is now evident, that no mention was made of our trade in 
Spain; and, as for our commerce an general, the ſettling of 
that was poſtponed, and all points in diſpute betwixt Great- 
Britain and France were to be referred to commiſſaries; which 
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ropoſition was not demanded, but voluntarily offered by Mr. 

t. John. On the 8th of June, 1712, N. S. Torcy ſent an 
account, That the king of Spain, of the two propoſitions, 
had choſen to keep Spain and the Indies, and to renounce for 
himſelf and his deſcendants the right to the crown of France. 
That, this principal obſtacle to the peace being removed, the 
king of France expected, that the queen would now clear on 
her ſide the reſt of the difficulties, which might obſtruct this 
great work, by making ſuch declarations, as had been pro- 
miſed upon the return of the courier from Madrid, and were 
neceſſary for this end. That the king thought the firſt and 
moſt urgent was to ſettle a ſuſpenſion of arms, either ge- 
neral, or at leaſt between the two armies in the Low-Countries, 
which may continue till the concluſion of the peace'. On 
the 10th of June, N. S. Torcy acknowledges the receipt of 
Mr. St. John's letter of the 24th of May, O. S. together with 
the memorial ; and ſends another memorial in anſwer to it; 
containing the king of France's anſwer to theſe laſt demands 
of the queen. He takes notice, That the letters from the 
army mention a deſign to inveſt Queſnoy, in order to beſiege 
it ; but, that the king could not think, that the queen ap- 
proved of ſuch an underteking, much leſs that her troops 
ſhould be employed to render it ſucceſsful. He concludes, 
that, if the ſuſpenſion be not immediately made, we may 
find ourſelves ind ſpenſably drawn into ſome great event, 
which he hopes the Secretary's prudence and care will pre- 
vent', And although in the anſwer to the queen's demands 
nothing material, that was aſked for our trade in North- 
America, was granted, the evacuating of Dunkirk, and ad- 
mitting an Engliſh garriſon was not agreed to, and the re- 
ceiving a Dutch garriſon into Cambray, was abſolutely 
refuſed, which were propoſed as conditions of the ſuſpenſion 
of arms; Torcy hopes, © That this return to the queen's 
demands will occaſion no new trouble; but as the beginning 
and whole courſe of this negotiation was carried on upon a 
mutual confidence, of which they had ſeen the good effects ; 
it is necetlary to baniſh all diſtruſt, and the queen to repoſe 
an entire confidence in his majeſty, without infiſting on de- 
mands, which may ſerve only to create jealouſies'. 

On the 6th of June, O. S. Mr. St. John owns the receipt 
of Torcy's two letters of the 8th and 1oth of June, N. S. and 
ſays, though the king of France had not anſwered the queen's 
demands according to expectation, which were the condi— 
tions, on which the queen was to make ſuch peremptory 
and deciſive declarations ; vet the queen would not defer 
going that day to parliament, and making all the declarations, 
that were neceſſary to render the nation unanimouſly inclined 
to the peace. That ſhe had not indeed mentioned to the par- 
lament the ſuſpenſion of arms, but had commanded him to 
acquaint monheur de Torcy with the reſolutions ſhe had taken 
in relation to it; and inſiſting upon the renunciation as the 
capital point of the negotiation; and for which her majeſty 
would rather depart from almoſt all the points, that had been 
agreed upon, than leave that to any uncertainty. Upon this 
foundation the queen hopes, that the moſt chriſtian king will 
not find any thing offenſive in the demands, which ſhe found 
herſelf obliged to renew, being conditions for* a ſuſpenſion 
of arms between the two armies in the Netherlands, which, 
if the King conſents to (ſays Mr. St. John to Torcy) © You 
have only to ſign and ſend to the duke of Ormond, who, at 
the ſame time that he takes poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, will declare 
to the allies, that he has orders to act no further againſt 
France. He acquaints him, Lord Strafford is going back to 
Utrecht; the inſtructions he is to carry will, according to 
your defire, put the queen's plenipotentiaries in a condition 
to keep no longer thoſe meaſures, to which they have been 
hitherto obliged ro ſubmit, but from henceforth they may 
openly join with France, and give law to thoſe, who will not 
ſubmit to juſt and reaſonable conditions; and promiſes, when 
lord Straftord is gone, he will diſpatch another courier to 
inform him of the orders he carries'. The articles for a 
ſuſpenſion were ſigned by Mr. St. John, June 6, O. S. and 
the next day Mr. St. John writes a private letter to Torcy, 
expreſſing the utmoſt confidence in the good faith of the moſt 
chriſtian king; thinks it neceflary to haſten the peace; tells 
him, it will trighten the Dutch, to be told the queen will 
act no longer againſt France; and that, if they do not haſten 
to make their agreement, they will have a burden upon their 
backs which they are not able to bear. On the ſame day, 
Mr. 8 John ſends to the duke of Ormond copies of theſe 
two laſt letters, and of the memorial ſent to Torcy. © They 
have . been, ſays he, prepared by the queen's order, in an- 
ſuer to the laſt expreſs, which came from France: And 
you will perceive by them, my lord, that the queen inſiſts on 
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the execution of the article relating to Spain, and on the deli- 
very of Dunkirk, as points, without which ſhe will not declare 
for a ceſlation of arms in the Netherlands: But, if theſe 
conditions are accepted, and ſent figned by the marquis de 
Torcy to your grace, and Dunkirk put into your poſſeſſion, 
you are publicly to own, that you can act no longer againſt 
the French, It they are not conſented to, you are entirely 
free from reitraint, and at liberty to take all reaſonable mea- 
ſures, that are in your power for annoying the enemy. It is 
probable marſhal Villars may receive the orders, which will 
be ſent him from Verſailles, within a day after this letter 
will come to your hands. Your grace will therefore loſe no 
time in acquainting him, that you are in expectation of 
hearing from his court that, which muſt determine your 
proceedings; and that, according to the king's reſolution, 
you are either to look upon yourſelves on both ſides as freed 
from any reſtrictive orders, and in full liberty of acting againſt 
each other; or that you are openly to declare for a ceſſation'. 
This order was in itſelf of a very extraordinary nature, 
though conditional; and the Britiſh miniſtry ſeemed in very 
great haſte to give all up into the hands of France, when the 
queen's general, at the head of a confederate army in the 
field, at that time covering a ſiege, which the allies were 
engaged in, ſhould be ordered to govern himſelt according 
to ſuch fignifications, as ſhould come from the court of 
France, and thoſe tranſmitted to him by the general command- 
ing the enemy's army, whoſe duty it was by force or ſtrata- 
gem to raiſe the ſiege, or gain any advantage he could over 
the allies, 


On the 224 of June, N. S. an anſwer to the propoſals laſt 


ſent over was tran{mitted to Mr. St. John, ſigned by Torcy, 


with two alterations; one no leſs material, than whereas it 
was demanded, that the renunciation ſhould be ratified in the 
moſt ſolemn manner by the ſtates of France, which had been 
mentioned before as one of the chief ſecurities to make it as 
effectual as any thing could, it is here ſubſtituted, that it 
ſhall be regiſtered in the ſeveral parliaments: And to the 
article of Dunkirk is added, * That all the king's officers, 
both land and ſea-officers, ſhall have liberty to ſtay at Dun- 
kirk, and to execute their ſeveral offices'. And on the ſame 
day Lorcy writes two letters, the one a public letter, ex- 
plaining at large the alterations ; the other a private letter 
to prevail with him to conſent to theſe alterations; of which 
private correſpondence carried on between the two ſecretaries 
there are ſeveral inſtances. 

Upon the foundation of theſe preliminaries, though not 
then fully ſettled, the queen, on Friday the 6th of June, 
came to the houſe of peers with the uſual ſolemnity, and 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


«THE making peace and war is the undoubted preroga- 
6 1 tive of the crown ; yet, ſuch is the juſt confidence 
I place in you, that at the opening of this ſeſſion I acquainted 
you, that a negotiation for a general peace was begun ; and 
afterwards, by meſlages, I promiſed to communicate to you 
the terms of peace, betore the ſame ſhould be concluded. 

In purſuance of that promiſe, I now come to let you 
know upon what terms a general peace may be made. 

© I need not mention the difficulties, which ariſe from the 
very nature of this affair; and it is but too apparent, that 
theſe difficulties have been increaſed by other obſtructions 
artfully contrived to hinder this great and good work. 

* Nothing however has moved me from ſteadily purſuing, 
in the firſt place, the true intereſt of my own kingdoms ; and 
I have not omitted any thing, which might procure to our 
allies what is due to them by treaties, and what is neceſſary 
for their ſecurity. 

© The afluring of the Proteſtant Succeſhon as by law eſta- 
bliſhed in the houſe of Hanover to theſe kingdoms, being 
what I have neareſt at heart, particular care is taken, not 
only to have that acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms, but 
to have an additional ſecurity by the removal of That Perſon 
out of the dominions of France, who has pretended to diſturb 
this ſettlement. 

* The apprehenſion, that Spain and the Weſt-Indies might 
be united to France, was the chief inducement to begin this 
war; and the effectual preventing of ſuch an union was the 
principle I laid down at the commencement of this treaty. 

Former examples, and the late negotiations, ſufficiently 
ſhew how difficult it is to find means to accompliſh this work. 
I would not content myſelf with ſuch as are ſpecul.tive, or de- 
pend on treaties only. I inſiſted on what is ſolid, and to have 
at hand the power of executing what ſhould be agreed, 
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© I can therefore now tell you, that France is at laſt brought 
to offer, that the duke of Anjou ſhall, for himſelf and his 
deſcendants, renounce for ever all claim to the crown of 
France. And, that this important article may be expoſed 
to - hazard, the performance is to accompany the pro- 
miſe, 

At the ſame time the ſucceſſion to the crown of France 
is to be declared, after the death of the preſent dauphin and 
his ſons, to be in the duke of Berry and his ſons, in the duke 
of Orleans and his ſons, and ſo on to the reſt of the houſe of 
Bourbon. As to Spain and the Indies, the ſucceſſion to thoſe 
dominions, after the duke of Anjou and his children, is to 
deſcend to ſuch prince, as ſhall be agreed upon at the treaty, 
for ever excluding the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon. 

* For confirming the renunciations and ſettlements before 
mentioned, it is further offered, that they ſhal! be ratified in 
the moſt ſtrong and ſolemn manner, both in France and 
Spain ; and that thoſe kingdoms, as well as all the other 
e engaged in the preſent war, ſhall be guarantees to the 

ame, 

* The nature of this propoſal is ſuch, that it executes 
itſelf. The intereſt of Spain is to ſupport it ; and in France 
the perſons, to whom that ſucceſſion is to belong, will be 
ready and powerful enough to vindicate their own right, 

France and Spain are now more effectually divided than 
ever. And thus, by the bleſſing of God, will a real balance 
of power be fixed in Europe, and remain liable to as few 
accidents, as human affairs can be exempted from. 

A tteaty of commerce between theſe kingdoms and France 
has been entered upon; but the exceſſive duties laid on ſome 

oods, and the prohibitions of others, make it impoſſible to 
finiſh this work ſo ſoon as were to be deſired. Care is how- 
ever taken to eſtabliſh a method of ſettling this matter ; and 
in the mean time proviſion is made, that the ſame privileges 
and advantages, as ſhall be granted to any other nation by 
France, ſhall be granted in like manner to us, 

* The diviſion of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher between us 
and the French having been the cauſe of great inconvenience 
and damage to my ſubjects, I have demanded to have an 
abſolute ceſhon made to me of that whole iſland ; and France 
agrees to this demand. 

„Our intereſt is ſo deeply concerned in the trade of 
North America, that I have uſed my utmoſt endeavours to 
adjuſt that article in the moſt beneficial manner. France 
conſents to reſtore to us the whole Bay and Straits of Hudſon ; 
to deliver up the iſland of Newfoundland, with Placentia ; 
and to make an abſolute ceſſion of Annapolis with the reſt 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia. 

„ The ſafety of our home-trade will be better provided 
for by the demolition of Dunkirk. 

« Our Mediterranean trade, and the Britiſh intereſt and 
influence in thoſe parts, will be ſecured by the poſſeſ— 
ſion of Gibraltar, and Port-Mahon, with the whole iſland of 
Minorca, which are offered to remain in mv hands, 

© The trade of Spain, and to the Weſt-Indies, may in 
general be ſettled as it was in the time of the late king of 
Spain, Charles II. and a particular proviſion be made, that all 
advantages, rights, or privileges, which have been granted, 
or which may hereafter be granted, by Spain to any other 
nation, ſhall be in like manner granted to the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain. | 

© But the part, which we have borne in the proſecution 
of this war, intitling us to ſome diſtinction in the terms of 
peace, I have inſiſted and obtained, that the aſſiento or con- 
tract for furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with negroes, 
hall be made with us for the term of thirty years, in the 
ſame manner, as it has been enjoyed by the French for theſe 
ten years paſt. 

© I have not taken upon me to determine the intereſts of 
our confederates. Theſe muſt be adjuſted in the congreſs 
at Utrecht, where my beſt endeavours ſhall be employed, as 
they have hitherto been, to procure to every one of them all 
juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction. In the mean time, I think 
it proper to acquaint you, that France offers to make the 
Rhine the barrier of the empire; to yield Briſac, the fort of 
Kehl, and Landau; and to raze all fortreſſes, both on the 

other fide of the Rhine, and in that river. 


As to the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany, there will be, 


on the part of France, no objection to the reſettling thereof, 
on the foot of the treaty of Weſtphalia. | 

© The Spaniſh Low Countries may go to his imperial ma- 
jeſty: The kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the duchy of 
Milan, and the places belonging to Spain on the coaſt of 
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Tuſcany, may likewiſe be yielded by the treaty of peas 
to the emperor. 

* As to the kingdom of Sicily, though there remains ng 
diſpute concerning the ceſſion of it by the duke of Anjoy, 
yet the diſpoſition thereof is not yet determined. 

The intereſts of the ſtates-general with reſpe& to com- 
merce are agreed to, as they have been demanded by their 
own miniſters, with the exception only of ſome very few 
ſpecies of merchandize, and the entire barrier, as demanded 
by the ſtates in 1709 from France, except two or three places 
at moſt. 

* As to theſe exceptions, ſeveral expedients are propoſed ; 
and I make no doubt, but this barrier may be fo ſettled, as 
to render that Republic perfectly ſecure againſt any enter. 
prize on the part of France, which is the toundation of all 
my engagements upon this head with the Stares. 

* The demands of Portugal depending on the difpoſition 
of Spain, and that article having been long in diſpute, it hag 
not yet been poſſible to make any confiderable progres 
therein ; but my plenipotentiaries will now have an opportu— 
nity to aſſiſt that king in his pretenſions. 

© Thoſe of the king of Pruſſia are ſuch, as, I hope, will 
admit of little difficulty on the part of France; and my en- 
deavours ſhall not be wanting to procure all I am able to ſo 
good an ally. 

* The difference between the barrier demanded for the 
duke of Savoy in 1709, and the offers now made by France, 
is very inconſiderable. But, that prince having fo fignally 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of the common cauſe, ! 
am endeayouring to procure for him ſtill further adyan- 
tages. 

: France has conſented, that the eleQor Palatine ſhall 
continue his preſent rank among the electors, and remain in 
poſſeſſion of the Upper Palatinate. 

The electoral dignity is likewiſe acknowledged in the 
houſe of Hanover, according to the articles inſerted, at that 
prince's defire, in my demands, 

* And, as to the reſt of the allies, I make no doubt of being 
able to ſecure their ſeveral intereſts, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I have now communicated to you, not only the terms of 
peace, which may by the future treaty be obtained for my 
own ſubjegts, but likewiſe the propoſals of France for ſatil- 
tying our allies. 

* The former are ſuch, as I have reaſon to expect to make 
my people ſome amends for that great and unequal burden, 
which they have lain under throvgh the whole courſe of this 
war; and I am willing to hope, that none of our confederates, 
and eſpecially thoſe, to whom ſo great acceſſions of dominion 
and power are to accrue by this peace, will envy Great-Britain 
her ſhare in the glory and advantage of it. 

* The latter are not yet ſo perfectly adjuſted as a little 
more time might have rendered them ; but, the ſeaſon of 
the year making it neceflary to put an end to this ſeſſion, 
J reſolved no longer to deter communicating theſe matters 
to you. | 

* I can make no doubt but you are all fully perſuaded, 
that nothing will be neglected on my part, in the progrels 
of this negotiation, to bring the peace to an happy and ſpeedy 
flue; and I depend on your entire confidence in me, and 
your chearful concurrence with me”, 


This ſpeech occaſioned a general ſurprize, ſo that the public 
funds, which, upon the expeRation of better conditions 0! 
peace, had that morning riſen four or five per cent. fell im- 
mediately to their former value. It was now eaſy to diſcern, 
what reaſons induced ſome perſons to keep ſeeret the reſult 
of the negotiation between Great-Bricain and France ; tor, 
if ſuch a plan had been communicated to the parliament, 
before a majority had been ſecured in both houſes, and the 
minds of the people prepared by a long train of artful and 
plauſible inſinuations, it would, in all probability, have bee? 
exploded with indignation. But by the dexterity of the 
prime managers things were brought ro ſuch a paſs, that 
though in the houſe of commons, one cr two members pro- 
poſed the taking the important matters, mentioned in het 
majeſty's ſpeech, into conſideration, they were preſept'? 
filenced by a general cry for an addreſs of thanks. It was 
unanimouſly reſolved, That an addreſs be made to be: 
majeſty, acknowledging her great onde ſcenſion in commu” 
nicating the terms, upon which a general peace might 2 
made ; expreſſing the ſatisfaction of this houſe in whot #7 
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had already done, and their entire conſidence in her ſteady 

urſuing the true intereſts of her kingdoms, and in her en— 
deavours to procure for all her allies what is due to them by 
treaties, and neceſſary for their ſecurity ; and humbly to 
defire, that ſhe would be pleaſed to proceed in the preſent 
negotiation for the obtaining a ſpeedy peace', A committee 
was appointed immediately to draw up that addreſs, which 
Mr. Freeman, their chairman, ſoon after reported, and which, 
with ſome amendments, being agreed to, was preſented by 
the whole houſe to the queen, who returned the following 
anſwer : 


I have the ſafety and intereſt of all my people ſo much 
at heart, that I cannot but take a great deal of pleaſure in 
this your dutiful and prudent addreſs; and I thank you 
moſt kindly for it. 

I have ſtudied your welfare, and by this you will find 
the good effects of that confidence, which you place in me, 
and which ought always to remain between ſo affectionate a 
prince, and ſuch faithful ſubjects”, 


Things went not ſo ſmoothly in the houſe of peers. As 
ſoon as the queen was withdrawn, a motion being made for 


an addreſs of thanks, the earl of Wharton ſaid, © They had 


all the reaſon in the world to do it, eſpecially for that part 
of her majeſty's ſpeech, wherein ſhe was pleaſed to declare, 
That the aſſuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover to theſe kingdoms, was what ſhe had nearcſt at 
heart. But that, her majeſty's ſpeech containing many other 
particulars of the greateſt conſequence, he was ot opin:on, the 
houſe would do well to take it into ſerious conſideration the 
next day“; which was readily agreed to. Accordingly, on 
the 7th of June, the earl of Wharton propoſed, that the letter 
from the ſtates-general to the queen, inſerte in the ſupple- 
ment to the Amſterdam French Gazette, which arrived that 
very morning, might be read. But this was oppoſed, it 
being ſuggeſted, that the houſe ought not to take notice of 
a writing, that carried no authority with it. After this, the 
lords took the queen's ſpeech into conſideration, which occa- 
fioned a warm debate. Among the reſt, the duke of Marl- 
borough repreſented, © That the meaſures purſued in Eng- 
land, for a year paſt, were directly contrary to her majeſty's 
engagements with the allies, ſullied the triumphs and glo- 
ries of her reign, and would render the Englith name odious 
to all other nations'. The carl of Strafford ſaid, That ſome 
of the allies [ meaning the Dutch] would not ſhew ſuch back- 
wardneſs to a peace, as they had hitherto done, but for a 
member of that illuſtrious aſſembly [meaning the duke of 
Marlborough, ] who maintained a ſecret correſpondence with, 
and endeavoured to perſuade them to carry on the war; feed- 
ing them with hopes, that they ſhould be ſupported by a 
ſtrong party here'. The lord Cowper anſwered this ſpeech ; 
and, becauſe the earl of Strafford had not expreſſed himſelf 
with all the purity of the Engliſh tongue, he took occaſion 
to ſay, © That noble lord had been fo long abroad, that he 
had almoſt forgot, not only the language, but the conſtitution 
of his own country. That, according to our* laws, it could 
never be ſuggeſted as a crime in the meaneſt ſubject, much 
leſs in any member of that auguſt aſſembly, ro hold cor- 
reſpondence with our allies ; ſuch allies eſpecially, whoſe in- 
tereſt her majeſty had declared to be inſeparable from her 
own, in her ſpeech at the opening of this ſeſſion; whereas 
it would be a hard matter to juſtify and reconcile, either 


The proteſt was in theſe terms: 

We think it neceſſary to have the ſecurity propoſed of a general guaranty; 
and the rather, becauſe we conceive the terms of peace, that are offered, 
have procceded from a ſeparate negotiation, carried on by the miniſters with 
France, without any communication thereof with the principal allies, parti- 
cularly the States-General, as they ſay in their letter to her majeſty, (whoſe 
intereſt, her majeſty was pleaſed to declare to this parhament, *the looked 
upon as inſeparable from her own”) and we conccive this negotiation to be 
contrary to thoſe orders, which her majeſty declared to this houſe, in anſwer 
to their addreſs, that ſhe had given to her plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, * to 
concert with thoſe of her allies? ; and the reſolution expreſſed in her meſſage 
of January the 17th, of a ſtrict union, in which * ſhe propoſed to join with 
them, in order to obtain a good peace, and to guaranty and ſupport the 
ſame,” as Qic had before declared in her ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
that ſhe would unite with them in the ſtricteſt engagements for continuing 
the alliance, in order to render the general peace ſecure and laſting ; aud 
contrary to the eighth article of the grand alliance, which exprefsly obliges, 
all the allies not to treat, unleſs jointly, and with the common advice of the 
other parties. | ; a 

And we conceive, that the refuſal of theſe words, propoſed to be added, 
may be looked upon by the allies, as if this houſe approved this method of 
tranſacting with France, which may ſcem to them to tend to a ſeparate 
2 of which her majeſty has declared her diflike, and which was ac- 

nowledged in this houſe to be fooliſh and knaviſh, and would be of perni- 
vious conſequence to this kingdom, by preventing that guaranty of peace by 
the allies, which is ſo abſolutely neceſſary for their mutual ſecurity, and 


with our laws, or the laws of honour and juſtice, the conduQ 
of ſome perſons, in treating clandeſtinely with the common 
enemy, without the participation of the allies'. The lords 
took atierwards into conſideration, the ad vantages offered by 
France to Great-Britain, particularly in iettling © the trade to 
Spain, and to the Weſt-Indies, as it was in the time of the 
late King of Spain, Charles I'. To this purpoſe the Earl of 
Godolpain faid, © That he did not pretend to any great 
knoviedye in trade; but, that during the time he had the 
honour to be in the adminiſtration of affairs, he had ob- 
lerved, and he could eafily make it out by the books of the 
Cuſftom-Hoce, that the fingle trade to Portugal brought 
to England, in times of war, double the wealth of the trade 
to Spain, ig times of peace: So that, whatever might be 
lugg.Jtted, to caſt a miſt before the eyes of the people, it was 
to be pretumed, that the trade to Spain, would till yield 
leſs for the future, becauſe the French had made themſelves 
abſolute maſters ot t', After ſome other ſpceches a motion 
was made, That an adreſs be preſented to her majeſty, 
to return ber the thanks of this houſe for her moſt gracious 
ſpeech, and for her extraordinary condeſcenſion in commu— 
nicating to ker parliament the terms, upon which a general 
peace might be made: And to expreſs the entire fatisfa&tion 
of that houſe in her great care for ſecuring the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover; and for her ſteady purſuing 
the true intereſt of her own Kingdoms; and for endeavouring 
to procure to her allies what was due to them by treaties ; 
and to aſſure her, that this houſe did entirely rely on her 
wildom to finiſh this great and good work'. Some excep- 
tions were made to the words * entirely rely'; and the houſe 
was moved, as the houſe of commons had hkewiſe been upon 
the ſame occaſion, that theſe words might be added, And in 
order to that, that her majeſty would take ſuch meaſures in 
concert with her allies, as might induce them to join with 


her majeſty in a mutual guaranty'. This occaſioned a debate, 


in which the lor! treaſurer and ear! Pawlet ſpoke againſt that 
addition, and the earl of Nottingham and the lord Cowper 
for it. It was urged in oppofition to this clauſe, that it would 
ſubject the queen and the whole treaty to the pleaſure of the 
aliies, who might prove backward and intractable : And, 
ſince England nad borne the greateſt ſhare of the burthen 
of the war, it was reaſonable, that the queen ſhould be the 
arbiter of the peace, On the other hand it was ſaid, that, 
it the ellies did not enter into a guaranty, we muſt depend 
on the faith of the French, and be at their mercy, and ſo have 
nothing to truſt to but the promiſes of a court noted, in a 
courle of years, for a train of perfidy. But many had formed 
an obſtinate reſolution to get out of the war en any terms; 
and therefore nothing, that ſeemed to obſtruct the arriving 
ſpeedily at that end, was heard with patience, and no regard 
was tad to the faith of tre-ties. The queſtion being at laſt 
put, Whether the clauſe ſhauld be added? it was reſolved 
in the negative by eighty-one voices againſt thirty-tix. On 
the 10th of June the lords preſented their addreſs to the 
queen, who told them, © That the ſatisfaction, they had 
expretied in what ſhe had laid before them, would contribute 
very much to remove the difficulties which had ariſen in the 
courſe of this negotiation ; and that the confidence they placed 
in her would enable her better to ſiniſh ths great work, for 
the advantage of her own people, and the ſafety and intereſt 
of her allies.“ Several lords entered a proteſt againſt the 
rejecting the guaranty clauſe, and figned their reaſons for it, 
which were ſoon after publiſhed in print.. But this gave fo 


leave ns expoſed to the power of France, there being little reaſon to expect 
their future help, after ſuch a grois breach ot truſt, 

And we further conceive, that ſuch a ſeparate proceeding may create ia 
the allies ſo great a diſtruſt, as may tempt them to take the like meaſures, 
and fo give the French opportunity to break that union, which has hitherto 
been ſo uſefal to us, and formidable to them; any appearance whereof muſt 
encou'age France, either to delay the concluſion of a peace, or to impoſe 
upon the allies in the further progrets of the treaty, : 

A perfect union among the allies ſeems to us to be more neceflary in the 
preſent caſe, becauſe the toundation, upon which all the offers of France, 
relating to Great-Britain as well as to the allies, are built, viz. * A renuncia- 
tion of the duke of Anjou to that kingdom,“ is in our opinion, ſo fallacious, 
that no reaſvnable man, much leſs whole nations, can ever look upon it as 
any ſecurity. Experience may ſufficiently convince us, how little we ought 
to rely upon the renunciation of the houſe of Bourbon ; and though the pre- 
{ent duke of Anjou ſhould happen to think hinelf bound by his own act, 
which his grandfather did not; yet will his deſcendants be at liberty to ſay, 
© That no act of his could deprive them of their birth-right*” ; and eſp-cially 
when it is ſuch a right, as, in the opinion of all Frenchmen, ought inviolably 
to be maintained by the fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom of France, 
And we humbly think it unfafe to depend upon this 3 part of the 
treaty's executing itſelf, by ſuppoſing it will be the intereſt of France to ſup- 
port it, ſince, on the contrary, it is manifeſt by the French endeavours, ever 
ſince the Pyrenean treaty, to unite the monarchies of France and Spain, they 
look upon that union to be their greateſt intereit, and the moit eftecti.a! 
means ofeſtabliiking the utiiverſal monarchy in the Houſe of Bourbon. 
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great offence to the majority of the peers, that, on the 13th 
of June, the queſtion being put, Whether the proteſt be 
expunged out of the books of the houſe'? It was carried in 
the affirmative by a majority of fixty-fix voices againſt thirty- 
one preſent, and of ninety voices againſt ſixty-four, proxies 
included. The next day, upon a complaint made to the 
houſe of lords, that both this proteſt, and the former con- 
cerning the orders produced by the duke of Ormond, were 
in print, a committee was appointed to enquire who were 
the printers and publiſhers of the ſame ; but, this committee 
not having been able to make any diſcovery in that matter, 
the lords applied themſelves by addreſs to the queen for that 
purpoſe. But neither an order of the queen in council, nor 
a hundred pounds reward, had any effect. 


The commons were no leſs offended than the lords at ſe- 


veral papers publiſhed about this time, particularly biſhop 
Fleetwood's preface to four ſermons which he had formerly 
preached, and now reprinted k. The biſhop concludes this 
preface with ſaying, © Never did ſeven ſuch years together 
paſs over the head of any Engliſh monarch, nor cover it with 
ſo much honour. The crown and ſceptte ſeemed to be the 
queen's leaſt ornaments. Thoſe other princes wore in com- 
mon with her ; and her great perfonal virtues were the ſame 
before and ſince. But ſuch was the fame of her adminiftra- 
tion of affairs at home; ſuch was the reputation of her wiſ- 
dom and felicity in chuſing miniſters ; and ſuch was then 
eſteemed their faithfulneſs and zeal, their diligence and great 
abilities in executing her commands; to ſuch a height of 
military glory did her great general and her armies carry the 
Britiſh name abroad ; ſuch was the harmony and concord be- 
twixt her and her allies; and ſuch was the blefling of God 


And if it were reaſonable to imagine, that the two crowns of France and 
Spain ſhould remain in diſtin branches of the houfe of Bourbon: yet this 
is contrary to the grand alliance itfelft, which recites the uturpation of the 
Spaniſh monarchy by the French king for the duke of Anjou, as the priuci- 
pal cauſe of this war. 

As to Port- Mahon, Gibraltar, the Aſſiento, and the other advantages to 
Britain propoted by France (beſides that they are all precarions, and in the 

ower of France and Spain to take from us when they pleaſe) conſidering the 
runden of thoſe kingdoms, and the vaſt wealth and ſtrength, Which will be 
leſt to them, we conceive it impoſſible for any man to look on thoſe as a com- 
penſation to Britain in any degree; for the leaving Spain and the Indies in 
the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Bourbon, beſides other maniteſtly fatal conſe- 
quences, muſt be extremely prejudicial to our woollen manufacture, it it 
does not entirely ruin it. 

As to the demolition of Dunkirk, thongh we own it will be a great ſafety 
to our home trade, yet we have reaſon to apprehend by what was ſaid in the 
debate, that it is not yet agreed to be demoliſhed, without an equivalent for 
it to the French king's ſatis faction. 

And in all the particulars relating to the allies, though they are not per- 
fectly adjuſted, yet, by what docs appear concerning them, the allies are 
hkely to be lett in ſuch a ſtate of inſecurity, as is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
our own ſafety. 

The Rhine is propoſed for a barrier of the empire, which leaves Straſburg 
and Hunninghen in the hands of the French ; the former of which has always 
been looked upon as the key of the empire. 

The propoſals of France, relating to the barrier for the States-general, not 
only deprive them of all the places taken fince the year 1709, but alſo of two 
or three places more, incladed in the demand made by the ſtates in that year ; 
which will render their barrier wholly inſufficient, and confequently very much 
weaken the ſecurity of Britain. 

Portugal ſeems to be wholly abandoned to the power of Spain; notwith- 
ſtanding the great advantage we have received during this war by our trade 
with that kingdom, which might ſtill be extremely beneficial to us. 

Upon the whole, there is fo very little and inconſiderable a difference be- 
tween theſe offers of France and thoſe made at Utrecht, February the 1 1th, 
N. S. and ſigned d'Uxelles, (as appears to us upon comparing them toge- 
ther) that both ſeem to be the effect of a ſecret and particular negotiation 
with France; and, this houſe having unanimouſly concurred in expreſſing to 
her majeſty their utmoſt reſentment at thoſe terms offered to her majeſty and 
her allies by the plenipotentiaries of France, and her majeſty having graci- 
oully accepted that our addreſs, and rewarded that duty and zeal with her 
hearty thanks, we cannot, in reſpect to her majeſty, or juſtice. to our coun- 
try, retract that opinion, not think the terms now good for us or the allies, 
or giving any ſeeming approbation of them, which then were received by 
this houſe, and all the allies, with ſcorn and deteſtation. 

For theſe reuſons we are of opinion, that the offers of France are fallaci- 
ons and enſnaring, no way proportioned to the advantages, which her ma- 
zeſty (from the great ſucceſſes, wich which it has pleaſed God to bleſs her 
and her allies during the whole courſe of this war) might juſtly expect for her 
own kingdoms and for them ; very [inſufficient for preſerving a ballance of 
power in Europe, for the future ſecurity of her majeſty and her allies, 
though they ſhould be never ſo exactly performed; and yet even ſuch as they 
are, there is no eftectual ſecurity offered for the performance of them; which 
makes it abſolutely neceſſary, as we conceive, that ſuch meaſures ſhould be 
taken, iu concert with the allies, as may induce them to join with her ma- 
ey ina mutual guaranty. 


Somerſet, Dorcheſter, 
Godolphin, Bangor, 
Devonſhire, utland, 
Berkley, Nottingham, 
W. Oxor, Carliſle, 
J. Ely. Bridgewater, 
Haverſham, Mohun, 
Suffolk, Townſhend, 
W. Aſapk, Cowper, 
Botton, Montague, 
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upon all her counſels and undertakings, that I am as ſure ay 
hiftory can make me, no prince of ours was ever yet {g 
proſperous and ſucceſsful, ſo loved, eſteemed, and honoured 
by their ſubjects and their friends, nor near fo formidable to 
their enemies. We were, as all the world imagined then, juſt 
entered on the ways, that promiſed to lead to ſuch a peace, ag 
would have anſwered all the prayers of our religious queen, the 
care and vigilance of a moſt able miniſtry, the payments of a 
willing and obedient people, as well as all the glorious toils and 
hazards of the ſoldiery ; when God, for our ſins, permitted * the 


ſpirit of diſcord” to go forth; and, by troubling ſore the camp, 


the city, and the country, (and Oh, that it had altogether 
ſpared the places ſacred to his worſhip!) to ſpoil, for a time, 
this beautiful and pleaſing proſpect; and give, in its ſtead, J 
know not what Our enemies will tell the reſt with pleaſure'. 

The complaint againſt this preface was made by Mr. Hun- 
gerford, feconded by Mr. Manley, and ſupported by the 
court-party. But fir Peter King, fir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr, 
Lechmere, and other gentlemen, were very ſtrenuous advo. 
cates in its behalf, but to no purpoſe; for the commons, by 
a majority of a hundred and nineteen againſt fifty-four, voted 
the pteface to be malicious and factious, highly refieQing 
upon the preſent adminiſtration of public affairs under her 
majefty, and tending to create diſcord and ſedition amongſt 
her ſubjects, and condemned it to be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman, Ir was obſerved, that, when the 
biſhop's friends brought him the news of the vote, far from 
appearing diſturbed at it, he ſaid, * That he eſteemed him- 
ſelf very happy to ſuffer with the duke of Marlborough, the 
earl of Godolphin, and ſo many other illuſtrious patriots, 
whoſe reputation their enviers endeavoured to blat'!, On 


Lincoln; 


Bedford. 


Wharton, 
Marlborough, 


The four fermons were, I. On the death of queen Mary, 1694. 
IT. On the death of the duke of Glouceiter, 1700. III. On the death of 
king William, 179:. IV. On the queen's acceiſion, 

Among the reaſons alledged by the biſhop for publiſhing thoſe ſermons, 
le gives the following: 3 : 

Another reaſon of my publiſhing theſe ſermons, at this time, is, that I 
have a mind to do myſelf ſome honour, by doing what honour I could to 
the memory of two moſt excellent princes, and who have very highly deſerved 
at the hands of all the people of theſe dominions, who have a true value for 
the Proteſtant Religion, aud the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, of 
which they were the great Deliverers and Defenders. I have lived to ſee 
their illuſtrious names very rudely handled, and the great benefits they did 
this nation, treated flightly and contemptuoutly, I have lived to fee our 
deliverance from Arbitrary Power and Popery traduced and vilified by ſome, 
who formerly thought it was their greateſt merit, and made it part of their 
boaſt and glory to have had a little hand and ſhare iu bringing it about: 
And others, who, without it, muſt have lived in exile, poverty, and miſcry, 
meanly diſclaiming it, and uſing ill the Glorious Inſtrument thereof. Who 
could expect ſuch a requital of ſuch merit? I have, I own it, an ambition ot 
exempting myſelf from the number of unthanktul people; and, as I loved 
and honoured thoſe great princes living, and lamemed over them when dead; 
ſo I would gladly raite them up a monument of praile as laſting as any thing 
of mine Gan be; and I chooſe to do it at this time, when it is ſo untaſhion- 
able a thing to ſpeak honourably of them. | 

The fourth ſermon was preached upon the queen's acceſſton to the throne, 
and in the firſt year, in which that day was ſolemaly obſerved (tor, by ſome 
accident or other, it had been overlooked the year before) and every one will 
know, without the date of it, that it was preached very early in this reign, 
ſince I was able to promite and preſage its future glories and ſucceſſes, from 
the good appearance of things, and the happy turn our e affairs began to take; 
and could not then count up the victories and triumphs, that for ſeven years 
after made it, in the prophet's language, a * nane and a praiſe among all the 
people of the eartli'. . : 

The bithop wrote the following letter to biſhop Burnet upon this oc. 
cahon ; 


My Lord, June 17, 1712. 

I received the favour of your lordſhip's letter, and took it, as I knew if 
was intended, very kindly. The manner of my receiving the 1adignity put 
upon my Preface was neither like a Chriſtian, nor philoſopher, but Ike a 
very worldly man. I knew the whole procets, and knew it to be a piece of 
revenge taken by a wicked party, that found themſclves ſorely ſtung; and 
it affected me accordingly, i. e. very little, I am not one that love to be the 
talk of the town, and in this part, 1 confeſs, I was uneaſy, although I think 
the talk was very much in my favour. The complaint was made by Hun- 
gerford, and ſeconded by Manley (people, that thould indeed have been 
ordered to have burnt it) and thirded by what we call the Court, and car- 
ried by numbers, without a wiſe word ſaid againſt it, Sir Peter King, dir 
Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. Lechmere, and others of the robe, were very itrenuous 
advocates in its behalf ; and ſo were other gentlemen, but to no great pur- 
poſe; for the cou t divided one hundred and nineteen, and my friends but 
titty-four, If their deſign was to intimidate me, they loſt it utterly ; ory 
if to ſuppreſs the book, it happened much otherwiſe ; for every body's cu. 
riolity is awakened by the uſage, and the bookſeller finds his account in 10 
above any one elſe. The Spectator has conveyed above fourteen thouſand 
of them into other people's hands, that would otherwiſe have neither 
ſeen nor heard of it. In a word, my lord, when I conſider, that theſe gentlc- 
men have uſed me no worſe, than, I think, they have uſed their own country» 
the emperor, the ſtates, the houſe of Hanover amd all our allies abroad, 43 
well as all the braveſt, and wiſeſt, and the honeſteſt men we have at home; 
am more inclined to become vain, than any ways depreſſed at w hat has be- 
fallen me, and intend to ſet up for a man of merit upon this very ſtock. 


ded within me, When I, confider ſe- 
But, pleaſantry apart, my heart is wounded within me, v | nouſly 
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the other hand, this treatment of a prelate ſo univerſally 
eſteemed, particularly by the queen herſelf, who was uſed to 
call him * her biſhop', was highly reſented, even by man 
zealous churchmen. But the commons carried ſtill further 
their obſequiouſneſs to the miniſtry ; for, the ſame day, the 
jetter from the ſtates to the queen, in vindication of their 
conduct, being complained of and read, it was reſolved, 
To addreſs her majeſty, to aſſure her of the juſt ſenſe this 
houſe had of the indignity offered to her, by printing and 
ubliſhing a letter from the ſtates general to her majeſty : 
and to defire her, that ſhe would fo far reſent ſuch indigni- 
ties, as to give no anſwer for the future to any letters or me- 
morials that ſhould be printed and publiſhed', But, the day 
before, the queen had thought fit to anſwer this letter. And 
it was obſerved, that a 2 was paſſed upon it merely to 
gratify Mr. Secretary St. John; though, on t:e other band, 
jeveral ſpeeches were made, particularly by Mr. Lechmere, 
to juſtify the ſtates-general ; which gave occaſion to ſome 
eople to ſay, That a vote of the commons was the only 
anſwer, that could be returned to their high mightineſſes' 
letter”. 

On the 15th of June, Mr. Hampden made a motion, That 
an addreſs be made to the queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
give particular inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, that, in 
the concluſion of the treaty of peace, the ſeveral pewers in 
alliance with her majeſty might be guarantees for the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſhon to the crown of thele realms, as ſettled by 
act of parliament in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover'. En- 
deavours were uſed to have this motion dropped ; but Mr. 
Hampden, and fome of his friends infiſting to have the 
queſtion put, it was carried in the negative by a majority of 
one hundred and thirty-three voices againſt thirty-eight. 
After which it was reſolved, © 1. That this houſe had ſuch 
an entire confidence, in the repeated declarations her majeſty 
had been pleaſed to make of her concern for aſſuring to theſe 
kingdoms the Proteſtant Succeſſion, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
that they could never doubt her taking the proper meaſures 
for the ſecurity thereof : and that this houſe would ſupport 
ker majeſty againſt faction at home, and her enemies abroad; 
and did humbly beſecch her, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
diſcountenance all thoſe, who ſhould endeavour to raiſe jea- 
louſies between her majeſty and her ſubjects, eſpecially by 
miſrepreſenting her good intentions for the welfare of her 
people*. The commons having attended the queen on the 


19th of June with this reſolution, ſhe returned the following 
anſwer : | 


© Gentlemen, 


© I return you hearty thanks for this reſolution, which is 
very becoming you, who truly repreſent all my commons, 

* You have ſhewn yourſelves honeſt affertors of the mo- 
narchy, zealous defenders of the conſtitution, and real friends 
of the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 

What I have ſaid and done, is ſufficient to ſatisfy any 
perſon, who is in earneſt for the Succeſſion, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, in the houſe of Hanover, that I need not be put 


in mind of doing any thing, which may contribute to render 
that ſucceſſion ſecure”, 


Two days after, the queen came to the houſe of lords, 
and made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


© My lords and gentlemen, 


© The laſt time I was here, I ſpoke ſo fully, and after- 
wards received from both houſes ſuch ſatis factory addreſſes, 
that there remains little more for me to ſay at the cloſe of 
this meeting of parliament, but to repeat my hearty thanks 
for your late ſolemn aſſurances. They will give me ſtrength 
to ſtruggle with any difficulties, which may yet be raiſed ; 
azad J hope, that neither they, who envy the making a good 
peace, nor who think it their intereſt to continue the war, 
will be able to defeat our joint endeavours for the honour and 
Advantage of Great-Britain, and the ſecurity of all our allies. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


At the fame time that I thank you moſt kindly for the 
ſapplies you have chearfully granted, I cannot but let you 


ouſly whereabouts we are, and whither we are tending. The court party 
% now own publickly, that, except the allies . 0 the conditions that 
are offered them, king Philip is not to make any Renunciation : And cer- 
tainly the allies cannot accept of theſe conditions, unleſs they are diſtreſſed 
o the laſt degree, We muſt, and ſhall have a ſeparate peace, in ſpite of all 
Mat can be ſaid ; and that muſt be without a Renunciation on the part of 
rance, and without a guaranty from the allies : And what a peace is that 
ike to be? It is now ſaid, that England is to conſtrain the king of France to 
content the ſtates with a barrier to their liking ; and that the reſt will come 
w, or ſtand out, without any danger. But I am afraid England has loſt all 
er conſtraining power, and that France thinks the has us in her hands, and 
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know my ſatis faction in the near view I have of a peace, 
ſince it will in ſome meaſure recompenſe my ſubjects for their 


vaſt expences, and alſo lighten that heavy burthen they have 
borne during the war. 


* Mylords and gentlemen, 

* You have expreſſed how ſenſible you are of the advan- 
tage and ſecurity, which accrue to Great-Britain and our 
allies, by the terms propoſed for a peace. And I need not 
mention to you the miſchiefs, which muſt follow from the 
breaking off this treaty, Our burthens would be at leaſt con- 
tinued, if not increaſed ; the preſent opportunity would be 
irrecoverably loſt of Britain's eſtabliſhing a real balance of 
power in Europe, and improving our own commerce ; and, 
if any of our allies ſhould gain ſomething by ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, the reſt would ſuffer in the common calamity. But 
I hope, by God's bleſſing, ſuch fatal deſigns will be diſap- 
pointed, 

© You are now returning into your reſpective countries, 
and 1 perſuade myſelf you will not be wanting in your en- 
deavours to obviate the defigns of any ill-minded perſons, 
who may attempt to ſow ſedition amongſt my ſubjects, and, 
under ſpecious pretences, carry on defigns they dare not 
own. 

* I hope, at your next meeting, there will be an oppor- 
tunity of perfecting what I recommended to you, which you 
have left unfiniſhed in this ſeſſion. 

I cannot conclude without affuring you, that nothing 


ſhall move me from ſteadily purſuing the true intereſt of ſo 
dutiful and affectionate a people”, 


After this ſpeech, both houſes were adjourned to the 8th 
of July. This Adjournment, inſtead of a Prorogation, occa- 
ſioned various diſcourſes, ſome ſurmiſing, it was intended as 
a further mortification to Mr, Walpole, who rather choſe to 
continue a priſoner in the tower, than to make his ſubmiſſion. 
Others imagined, it was intended, that, at the expiration of 
the adjournment, the houſe ſhould fit again for the diſpatch 
of buſineſs. But, whatever ground there was for the firſt of 
theſe conjectures, it appeared there was none for the latter; 
for at their next meeting, on the 8th of July, the parliament 
was prorogued to the 31it of the ſame month. Upon which 
Mr. Walpole, and the other perſons, who were under con- 
finement by order of the commons, were of courſe ſet at 
liberty. | 

Though the queen in her ſpeech ſaid, they approved of 
her ſcheme of peace, yet that was not in any of the addrefles ; 
many indeed, who intended to merit by their officious zeal, 
had magnified it in their ſpeeches, but both houſes had ob- 
ſerved one caution, not to expreſs their being ſatisfied with 
the plan of the peace, though it was covertly inſinuated. 

On the 12th of june, at an aflembly of the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council of the city of London, a 
motion was made for addrefling the queen about the peace; 
againſt which ſome objections were made by fir Gilbert 
Heathcote and fir Charles Peers, who alledged That the 
making peace or war being the prerogative of the crown, they 
ought not to meddle with it'. But, the majority, who knew, 
that ſuch a ſtep would be very acceptable to the court, being of a 
contrary opinion, it was carried for an addreſs ; which being, 
two days after, preſented, with another from the lieutenantcy, 
the queen knighted John Caſs and William Stuart, the ſheriffs, 
and Samuel Clarke. Upon this a new ſet of addreſſes were 
promoted every where, full of groſs flattery, magnifying 
the preſent conduct, with ſevere reflections on the former 
miniſtry, which ſome carried back to king William's reign. 
Some of thoſe addreſſes mentioned the Proteitant Succeſſion, 
and the houſe of Hanover, with zeal ; others did it more 
coldly, and ſome made no mention at all of it. And it was 
univerſally believed, that no addreſſes were ſo acceptable to 
the miniſters, as thoſe of the laſt fort, 

But neither the number, nor the noiſe of addrefles, 
which, during the remaining part of the year, were pre- 
ſented to the queen, were able to ſuppreſs the mur- 
murings of the Whigs, and even of many Tories, who 
did not like the terms of peace contained in the queen's 
ſpeech. On the other hand, the aſtoniſhment, not to ſay in- 


may uſe us as ſhe pleaſes, which, I dare ſay, will be as ſcurvily as we deſerve, 
What a change has two years made? Your lordſhip may now imagine you 
are growing young again ; for we are fallen, methinks, into the very dregs 
of Charles the Second's politics ; ſaving, that then they were more reaſon- 
able, becauſe our enemy was then in to full power and luſtre, as might both 
terriſy and dazzle a poor luxurious prince, that would not be diſturbed, nor 
ſeemed to care much what became ot England atter he was 2 The pre- 
ſent times may put you in mind of thoſe, with this bad difference ſtill, that 
now the 1uinous effects of thoſe advices leem to be taking place aſter an inter- 
val of five or fix and twenty years; and after ſuch an interruption, as one would 
have thought ſhould have quite batfied and deſtroged them'. 
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dignation with which the queen's ſpeech was received in 
Holland, is ſcarce to be expreſſed ; and exceptions againſt it 
were publiſhed both by the Dutch and Imperialiſts W. 

The ſtates having rightly concluded from the declarations 
of the Britiſh general in the army, and of the biſhop of Briſtol 
at Utrecht, that the miniſters of Great-Britain had agreed 
upon a ſuſpenſion of arms with France, and would impoſe it 
upon the allies, by withdrawing from the confederate army, 
not only their national troops, but alſo the auxiliaries in their 
pay, which would make them abſolute maſters of the nego- 
tiation of peace; they took early meaſures to prevent it. 
Meſſieurs Van Welderen and Hop were ſent to the army, to 
concert with prince Eugene of Savoy, proper methods to en- 
gage the generals of thoſe auxiliaries, and to provide for their 
ſubſiſtence, which commiſſion was executed with ſucceſs. 
The duke of Ormond having cauſed bread for fix days to 
to be diſtributed to the army under his command, (which 
ſhewed he deſigned to make ſome motion) prince Eugene 
aſked the generals of the auxiliaries, Whether they had any 
orders from their ſovereigns to regulate themſelves by, in 
caſe the Engliſh ſhould withdraw? Ir appeared by their 
anſwer, that they had received ſecret inſtructions, for, two 
only excepted, they unanimouſly aſſured the prince, That 
they would not march with the Britiſh general, without 
communicating the orders they ſhould receive from him 
to his highneis: And, in caſe the ſame were not agree- 
able to the intentions and intereſt of the allies, they would 
not follow the duke, but look upon themſelves as diſengaged 
from his command'. On the other hand, the ſtates having 
reſolved to proſecute the operations of the war, the trenches 
were opened before Queſnoy, and the fiege carried on with 
all imaginable vigour under the command of general Fagel. 

'The next day the duke of Ormond was invited to a confe- 
rence, held between the ſtates deputies, prince Eugene, and 
count Tilly ; but he excuſed himſelf on pretence of a ſmall 
indiſpoſition, that he might avoid concerting any further 
meaſures with them. And having received a copy of the 
articles ſigned by the marquis de Torcy (though not entirely 
as the queen had demanded) he immediately directed the earl 
of Orkney to prepare himſelf to march with ten battalions, 
in order to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk ; and the ſame morn- 
ing he wrote to the marſhal de Villars, That he wiſhed the 
marquis de Torcy would have given himſelf the trouble to 
have ſigned the copy of the articles, which would have been 
more regular and more agreeable to the duke's inſtructions. 
However, he would not obſtruct the accompliſhing ſo good 
a work, by raiſing difficulties and ſeruples, and inſiſting too 
much upon the want of formality. That he was juſt going 
to make prince Eugene and the ſtates deputies a viſit, with 
whom he was to keep meaſures to the laſt; and that he ſhould 
endeavour to perſuade them to deſiſt from the ſiege of Queſnoy, 
and declare to them, that, in cale of their retuſal, he ſhould 
be obliged to withdraiv the army of the queen. That he 
ſhould fend away a detachment the next day, to take poſ- 
ſeſhon of Dunkirk ; but was of opinion, that the marſhal 
ſhould have given him an order in form for its ſurrender ; 
and defired he would loſe no time in a matter of ſo great im- 
portance : concluding, that, as ſoon as he knew the reſolu— 
tions of the prince and the deputies, he would not fail to let 
him have notice of it'. The ſame day, the duke viſited 
prince Eugene and the ſtates deputies, in purſuance of his 
promiſe to acquaint them with any freſh orders he ſhould re- 
ceive from England, incompatible with his covering the ſiege 
of Queſnoy ; and told them, © That the French king had 
agreed to ſeveral articles demanded by the queen, as a foun- 
dation for a ſuſpenſion of arms; and, among others, the 
giving up immediately into our poſſeſſion the town of Dunkirk. 
That the duke therefore could no longer cover the ſiege of 
Queſnoy, being obliged by his inſtructions to march with the 
queen's troops, and thoſe in her pay, and to declare a ceſſa- 


In a letter from a pentleman in Amſterdam, it is ſaid : * We are at laſt 
at full certainty as to the good intentions of Great-Britain towards this ſtate, 
jet forth at large, in the queen's ipeech to her parliament. The emperor 
finds likewiſe in it very ſenſible prqots of affection for him, ſince he may be 
lett in poflcſſion of the Milaneſe, Naples, Sardinia, and the Low-Countries. 
But it unluckily falls out, that neither the Imperialiſts, nor the Dutch, will 
put a — conſtruction on theſe good intentions. On the contrary, 
they ſay, that it is very hard for a prince, who begins his reign ſo Slotiouly 
as the emperor, to ſee himſelf abandoned, and 8 to give up Catalonia 
without any equivalent; ſince he is not to have even Sicily, which, it ſeems, 
is to be kept in petto, the better to allure the duke of Savoy, in caſe he 
ſhould ſtand out: Beſides the ſecuring to him the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, after the duke of Anjou, and his iſſue, by excluding for ever the 
houſe of Auſtria from its rights to Spain. As for the Dutch, they com- 
plain, that they are not allowed even the barrier agreed on, between them and 
the queen, in 1709. That by the two or three places, which are to be excepted 
from that barrier, Liſle and Tournay may be meant, beſides the towns they 
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tion of arms, as ſoon as Dunkirk was delivered up: And h. 
hoped, they would readily concur therein, which would % 
the moſt powerful motive to induce the queen to take all pci. 
ſible care of their intereſts at the peace. He likewiſe enge,. 
voured to ſhew them, that Dunkirk, as a Cautionary town 
was a place of greater conſequence to the allies tha; 
Queſnoy. . 

The deputies defired five days to conſult their maſter, 
upon ſo important a matter; which the duke would have 
allowed them, if, in the mean time, they would have agtecd 
to deſiſt from the proſecution of the ſiege, or at leaſt to make 
ſome delay in it; which, they ſaid, was not in their power 
However, he at laſt conſented to give them three days; that 
being no hindrance to the execution of his orders, becauſe he 
could not expect to have an account before that time from 
the French court, how Dunkirk ſhould be delivered 
up to him. The deputies refuſed to let a detachment 8, 
through any of their towns in the way to Dunkirk, and both 
they and prince Eugene told the duke, That his marchin 
away with the queen's troops and the foreigners in her pay 
would leave them to the mercy of the French ; but that they 
were ſure the foreigners would not march.“ The duke hayin 
taken the firſt opportunity to ſound the generals of the foreign 
troops in the queen's pay, they ſeemed at firſt well inclined 
to continue ſteady to her intereſt ; and particularly general 
Bulau, who commanded the Hanoverians, who came to the 
duke, ſeemingly with great joy and ſatisfaction, as ſcon as 
he had read the queen's ſpeech, and told him, he was ready 
with his maſter's troops, to follow all ſuch orders, as < 
ſhould think fit to give him. But, upon diſcourſing with 
him now, the duke found, that means had been uſed to pre- 
vail upon him, as well as the reſt; who agreed in making ex- 
cuſes, and pretended they could not ſeparate from the conſe- 
deracy, without expreſs directions from their maſters, to 
whom they had ſent couriers. They alledged, © That nci- 
ther the grand alliance, nor the particular conventions, ad- 
mitted of any parties treating of, or making peace, or even 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, without the conſent of the others.” 
The duke thought it belonged not to him to enter into theſe 
particulars ; but infifted on the commands he had received 
from the queen, and on the engagements they were under to 
aſſiſt him, their general, in an effectual compliance with 
them; repreſenting, at the ſame time, the juſt reaſons the 
queen had to reſent, and the ill conſequences, that would at- 
tend their refuſal. However, the duke finding, that the fo- 
reign troops would obey no orders, but what they themſelves, 
in conjunction with prince Eugene and the deputies, ſhould 
approve, countermanded the detachment deſigned for Dun- 
kirk; and in the afternoon ſent to marſhal Villars an account 
of the reſult of his viſit, and defired to know of him more 
particularly, in what manner Dunkirk was to be put into our 
hands, in caſe the Engliſh troops marched alone, without 
the auxiliaries ; which he had reaſon to ſuſpect might ſcruple 
to go along with him: Adding, He hoped he would nat 
defer ſending the neceſſary orders for the delivery of that 
town, which would be a means to make every thing relating 
to the peace go on the more eaſily, and the cellation of arms 
take effect the ſooner. 

It is obſervable, Villars having, at this juncture, cauſed 
ſeveral bridges to be laid over the Senſet, it occaſioned a 
ſurmiſe, that he might intend to attack the confederate army, 
in caſe the auxiliaries in Britiſh pay had marched off with the 
duke of Ormond, On the other hand, it was apprehended, 
that the Britiſh general might have a defign upon ſome of the 
ſtrong towns garriſoned by the Dutch ; and therefore prince 
Eugene ſent for general Hompeſch, governor of Doway, and 
deſired him to take care, that the Engliſh troops defigned 
for Dunkirk might not go through Doway. And the like 
caution was given to other Dutch governors in relation to 
the Britiſh forces, | 


have taken ſince 1709; which will reduce that barrier almoſt to nothing: 
And that the exception of ſome ſpecies of merchandize, from the tariff of 
1664, which they infiſt upon, may reach their fiſh, linen, and ſpices, whereby 
they may be excluded from all their profitable trade, the other branches being 
more advantageons to France, than to Holland. Theſe are the chief excep- 
tions of the Imperialiſts and Dutch; nor is it altogether without reaſon, that 
the latter take it ill, that the duke of Savoy's, and king of Pruſſia's 1er- 
vices to the common cauſe, are only mentioned and extolled in the queen 3 
ſpeech ; and that no manner of notice is taken of this ſtate, which hitherto 
has ſignalized its reſolution and conſtancy, and never offered to break either 
its promiſes or engagements, by treating ſeparatelyſwith France, though power” 
ful ſolicitations have not been wanting to induce them to it', The excep” 
tions of the imperialiſts, againſt the ſcheme of peace propoſed in the queer 3 
2 were 9 fully expreſſed in a, hook, intituled, The ſighs of 

urope', which was pabliſhed in Holland by count Zinzendort's directions» 
Boyer, 
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Upon the arrival of two expreſſes from the confederate 
army at the Hague, with an account of the duke of Ormond's 
declaration about a ceſſation of arms, the ſtates were imme- 
diately affembled; and the ſame evening invitations were 
ſent to the miniſters of the allies at Utrecht, to concert mea- 
ſures on the preſent poſture of affairs ; and meſſengers diſ- 

atched with circular letters to the ſeveral towns of Holland 
and Weſt-Friſeland, to ſummon an extraordinary meeting 
of the ſtates of that province on the firſt of July, N. S. The 
city of Amſterdam ſent an unprecedented deputation to the 
Hague, confiſting of three burgomaſters, and as many prin- 
cipal magiſtrates. Before their departure, the regent bur- 

omaſters held an aſſembly, in which monſieur Corver, their 
ſenior, a perſon no leſs venerable for his age, being eighty- 
four years old, than for his integrity and wiſdom, made a 
memorable ſpecch ; wherein he pathetically laid before them 
the neceſſity of carrying on the war, without which their 
commonwealth was like to be irrecoverably ruined', He 
ſaid, I am an old man, upwards of fourſcore, and have ſeen 
far more difficult times, even the French at the very gates; 
but, by the bleſhng of God on our firmneſs and reſolution, 
we have hitherto preſerved our State, I have no private in- 
tereſt in trade, nor any other concern but the good of my 
country, and the common cauſe ; yet I would give the halt 
of what I have in the world, nay all, rather, than ſuffer the 
loſs of our liberties. But, if at laſt we are overpowered, then 
let us lay our cities under water, betake ourſelves to our ſhips, 
and fail to the Eaſt-· Indies; and let thoſe, who ſee our country 
laid waſte, fay, There lived a people, who choſe to loſe their 
country rather than their liberty'. Theſe words had not 
only an effect upon the aſſembly at Amſterdam, but alſo on 
that of the ſtates to whom they were reported. However, 
though the majority of the cities had given their deputies 


inſtructions to reject the propoſal of a ceſſation of arms; yet 


the States thought fit not to come to any reſolution about 
that important affair, but rather to gain time, at leaſt till the 
reduction of Queſnoy ; for which delay the earl of Strafford's 
abſence from the Hague, and the expectation of his ſudden 
return, gave them a very plauſible pretence. Mean while 
the ſtates received afturances from the princes, who had 
troops in Britiſh pay, That they would maintain them 
wholly at their own expence under prince Eugene's com- 
mand, for one month; and afterwards continue them in the 
ſervice, and pay half the charges, provided the emperor and 
the ſtares would pay the other halt'. To which the Dutch 
were ready enough to content. 

In the mean time the biſhop of Briſtol executed his in- 
ſtructions at Utrecht with the tame punctuality as the duke 
of Ormond in the army ; and, a conference being held be- 
tween the miniſters of the allies, that prelate in a ſolemn man- 
ner communicated to them the conceſſion, which the queen 
had prevailed on France to make to the allies, and propoſed 
to them a ſuſpenſion of arms for two months, in order to 
treat with the French, and, in a friendly manner, adjuſt the 
demands of all the confederates. None of the miniſters there 
preſent having thought fit to return him an anſwer, all of 
them looking on one another with ſurprize, the biſhop left 
them to conſult together; upon which ſome of them ſpoke 
very ſeverely againſt the propoſal. In the afternoon he was 
in conference with the reſt of thoſe miniſters, and urged to 
them the neceſſity of a ceſſation of arms ; but he found them 
unanimous in their anſwers, that they had no inſtructions 
about that matter, and muſt wait for freſh orders from their 
principals, The next day the plenipotentiaries of the 
allies met at the deputies of the ſtates, and having con- 
certed ſome meaſures, moſt of them repaired afterwards to 
the Hague, to aſſiſt at the conſultations, that were held in 
that place. 

The duke of Savoy's miniſters were ſo highly offended at 
the report, which had been induſiriouſly ſpread, that their 


maſter had agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and to the terms 


of peace concerted between Great-Britain and France, that 
they publicly diſowned it as falſe and ſcandalous, declaring, 
That his royal highneſs, their maſter, would remain firm 
in the grand alliance, being ſenſible, he had been impoſed 
upon by the inſinuations of a certain miniſter, On the 
other hand, count Zinzendorf, the firſt imperial plenipo- 
tentiary, on the 28th of June, N. S. preſented to the ſtates- 
general a memorial, which he called his © ſentiments upon 
the affairs of the preſent conjuncture'; wherein having ſhewed, 
The tendency of the queen of Great-Britain's ſpeech to her 
parliament, and touched upon the declarations of the duke 
of Ormond and the biſhop of Briſtol, he inſiſted on the danger, 
that would reſult to the common cauſe from a ceſſation of 
arms; commended their high mightineſſes for approving 
what prince Eugene of Savoy and their deputies had done 


in the army, and in particular their having furniſhed bread 
to the foreign troops in Engliſh pay; exhorted them to per- 
ſevere in theſe generous and vigorous reſolutions ; and, in 
order to maintain a ſtrict union among the allies, he propo- 
ſed theſe five points: 1, That the alliance ought to be re- 
newed, in order to compals theſe ends, the recovery of the 
Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria; the ſecurity of that 
ſtate by a barrier in the Netherlands, and of their trade in 
Spain and the Weſt-Indics; the procuring a tariff with France; 
the performance of the treaties with the king of Portugal and 
the duke of Savoy, with relation to the Spaniſh monarchy ; as 
alſo thoſe with the king of Pruſſia, the elector Palatine, the 
elector of Hanover, and ail the other confederate princes ; and 
that likewiſe for the ſecurity of the aſlociated circles. 2. That 
all the allies ſhould be invited to join in it. 3. That it 
was neceſſary to form a plan of the war, ſo as it might be 
carried on with moſt ſucceſs and leaſt expence. 4. That 
they ſhould come to ſome reſolution about the war in the 
North, ſo as they might be ſure of the aſſiſtance of the 
princes engaged in it, moſt of whom furniſhed troops againſt 
France. And, g. That, after theſe meaſures were con- 
certed, repreſentations ſhould be made to the queen of 
Great-Britain, requeſting her to perform her engagements, 
and to perſuade her, that it was the intention of the other 
allies to maintain the common cauſe with inviolable firmneſs ; 
and that they deſired nothing ſo much, as that ſhe would be 
pleaſed to perſiſt in what ſhe had hitherto done to gloriouſly 
for that end. He afterwards aſſured the ſtates, that the 
emperor would continue to furniſh 20,000 men in Savoy, 
30,000 in Spain, 14,000 on the Rhine, 24,000 in the Nether- 
lands, 8,000 in Lombardy, 8,000 in Naples, and 4,000 in 
Bavaria, in all 108,000 men: That he would furniſh the third 
of four millions of crowns for the war in Catalonia. That 
he would endeavour to bring more of his troops into the field 
againſt France than hitherto, and do his utmoſt to engage the 
empire in general, and all the princes and ſtates in particular, 
to make new efforts, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Holland, a remarkable action 
was performed in the beginning of the cam; aign, v hich greatly 
alarmed the court of France. Prince Eugene of Savoy re- 
ſolved to put Champagne and other cou..tr.e3 under contri- 
bution ; and, the deputies of the itates having approved hs 
reſolution, he detached fifteen hundred horic, dragoons, aid 
hutlars, under the command of major-general Gtoveſtein, 
with orders to penetrate into France as far as poſſihſe. Thoſe 
troops were detached with the utmoſt privacy from the camp 
at Haſpre on the 10th of June. The next day they met at 
night at Grouſclle, within three leagues of Neufchatel on the 
river Aiſne, which they paſled the 12th, and advanced at 
night to Suipe in Champagne. The 13th, they paſled the 
river Noire, near St. Menchold. The next day, they paſſed 
the Maeſe at Seneri, and got into Lorraing and the 15th, 
paſſed the Moſclle at Pont-a-Mouſon. The 16th, they came 
before Metz; and the 17th paſſed the Saar, and retired lei- 
ſurely towards Traarbach, carrying off with them a vaſt booty, 
and a great number of hoſtages for the payment of the con— 
tributions, they had demanded from the countries, through 
which they paſled, amounting to ſome millions. They burnt 
ſeveral villages and little towns; and at Metz Groveſtein ſent 
a letter to the marquis de Refuge, the goveinor, and ano- 
ther to the intendant, to ſummon them to ſend deputies to 
agree about contributions. The governor an{wered him, 
that he had nothing to ſend but fire and ball; and that, in- 
ſtead of contributions and hoſtages, he would only fend him 
ſome guides, to conduct him whither he deſerved to go. 
Groveſtein, being incenſed at this anſwer, cauſed about thirty 
or forty villages, and about twenty caſtles or ſeats, to be 
burnt in ſight of Metz, after haying plundered them, and 
retired ſafe with his booty ; for, Villars not being informed 
of this detachment till twenty-four hours after they were 
marched, the troops, which he ſcent after them, could not 
overtake them. It is impoſſible to expreſs the great 1tur- 
prize this expedition cauſed in che adjacent parts, and even 
in the ſuburbs of Pacis; it being reported, the derachment 
were advancing to that city. The king himſelf was not 
thought ſafe at Verſailles with his uſual guards; and there— 
fore all the troops quartered in and about Paris weie ordered 
to repair immediately to the King's palace. But Groveſtein, 
making his retreat, ſoon put an end to the alarm, 

The French were reſolved to revenge this excurfion, and 
intruſted major-general Paſteur, a famous partiſan, with the 
execution of their defign, which he managed with great di- 
ligence and diſpatch. For, though he had fifteen or fix een 
hundred men with him, the allies had not the leaſt notice of 
his march, till he was advanced farther than Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and had plundered Tortole, an ifland belonging to 
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Zealand, with the town of that name, and ſeveral other 
places. Thirty ſquadrons were detached from the confede- 
rate army, and all the garriſons were drawn out, to intercept 
the enemy in their retreat. But Paſteur took ſo well his mea- 
ſures, that he returned ſafe to Namur with a great booty, 
and ſeveral hoſtages for contributions. f 

The ſiege of Queſnoy being carried on with great vigour 
and 3 and the duke of Ormond foreſeeing the reduc- 
tion of that place might increaſe the hopes of the allies and 
obſtruct the Britiſh meaſures for a general peace, ſent to ac- 

uaint prince Eugene, That his troops ſhould continue in 
So army, provided he would give over the ſiege of Queſnoy'. 
But the prince anſwered, © That, inſtead of relinquiſhing the 
fiege, he would cauſe it to be proſecuted with all imaginable 
vigour, and would let his grace be eye-witneſs of another 
expedition, immediately after the taking of that town.“ 
From this time all correſpondence ceaſed between the prince 
and the duke ; and the prince 1 that frequent ex- 
preſſes went between the duke and the French army, which 
might prove detrimental to the confederate cauſe, held private 
conferences with the other generals, in order to ſeparate their 
forces from the Engliſh, and inſinuated, That he ſhould 
be glad, if the Engliſh would march off, they being now 
only a burden to the Netherlands, fince they had declared, 
they would not fight againſt France.” Theſe paſſages were 
not wholly unknown to the duke of Ormond, who on the 
28th of June, N. S. ſent his adjutant with a written order to 
the generals of the foreign troops in Britiſh pay, command- 
ing them to hold themſelves and the forces under their 
command, in a readineſs to march; but, excepting major- 
general Berner, who commanded four ſquadrons, and one 
battalion of the troops of Holſtein-Gottorp, and major-ge- 
neral Walef, colonel of a regiment of dragoons of the troops 
of Liege, who had the queen's commiſhon, all thoſe gene- 
rals unanimouſly anſwered, as they had done before, That 
they could not follow him, nor ſeparate from prince Eugene, 
without expreſs orders from their reſpective princes”, 
Among the reſt the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel bid the 
adjutant tell the duke, That the Heſhans defired nothing 
more than to march, provided it were to fight the French; 
and that he would wait upon the duke the next day, to give 
him his reaſons for not obeying his orders at that time”. 

In the mean time, the ſicge of Queſnoy was proſecuted 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that on the 1ſt of July, N. S. the confe- 
derates ſtormed and carried the counterſcarp in four places; 
and on the fourth monſieur Labadie, the governor, ſurren- 
dered the place, and the garriſon priſoners of war, which 
conſiſted of 2,662 private men; befides ſeveral perſons of a 
ſuperior rank. The confederates put a good garriſon into 
the place under major- general Ivoy ; and all poſſible expedi- 
tion was uſed to repair the breaches, and level the works. 

The earl of Strafford, ſoon after the prorogation of the 
parliament, was again ſent over to induce the ſtates to accept 
the offers the French were making, and to conſent to a ceſ- 
ſation of arms. Accordingly, at his arrival at the Hague n, 
he defired they would name deputies to confer with him 
about matters of the laſt importance, which he had to lay 
before them. The ſtates made a ſolemn deputation from 
their own body, to whom the carl of Strafford propoſed a 
aſuſpenfion of arms for two months, and the entering into the 
negotiations for a peace upon the offers of France, After a 
long conference, the deputies returned io the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, and made their report. The biſhop of Briſtol 
being alſo come to the Hague, ſeveral conferences were held, 
in all which there were great debates about a ceſſation of arms, 
and the conditions, which France might be brought to grant 
to the ſtates, if they would treat of a general peace. As to 
the ceſſation, the Britiſh miniſters urged, that Dunkirk would 
be delivered up tothe Engliſh, as a ſecurity for the perform- 
ance of what the French had promiſed ; to which it was an- 
ſwered, * That there ought to be a ſecurity for the ſtates, and 
other allies, as well as for the Engliſh'; and, to that purpoſe, 
mention was made of Straſburg to the Germans, and Namur, 
Charleroy, and Ypres to the Dutch. It was replied, that 
Maubeuge and Conde might be put into the hands of the 
States- general. But this was rejected, becauſe it was ſuggeſted 
in the other part of the debate, that the ſtates ſhould ſurren- 
der to the French Dowa;, Liſle, and Tournay. The Dutch 
deputies being ſtartled at this propoſal, which, they ſaid, was 
more in favour of France, than of the allies, the Britiſh ple- 
nipotentiaries anſwered, They hoped France might be pre- 
vailed with to be contented with Lifle and Doway, as an equi- 
valent for Dunkirk; and, upon that condition, to grant to 


He came there in the midſt of the rejoicings for the ſurrender of Qyeſnoy, 
aid, being told the reaſon, he ſaid, * They made a great noiſe fora paltry town”, 
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the ſtates the barrier, which they demanded in 1709, ard th: 
tariff of 1664, excepting only the following ſpecies of mer. 
chandize, which the Dutch ſhould not be permitted to im port 
into France: Whale-oil, ſoap, ſugar, and dry fiſh; as alſo 
the duty of fifty ſols per tun, which the French king would 
not remit, The earl of Strafford likewiſe inſiſted, that the 
ſtates ſhould withdraw their forces from Spain and Portugal, 
and forthwith return a categorical anſwer to their propoſals, 
During the debate, the ſtates ſent to the miniſters of Pruſſia 
and Hanover, to know what they might depend upon as to 
the troops of their maſters; to which they returned not only 
a favourable anſwer, but, at the defire of the ſtates, wrote 
letters to the generals of thoſe forces, to act according as thoſe 
miniſters had promiſed they ſhould. On the other hand, the 
emperor's miniſters, ſuſpecting what would be propoſed, ſig- 
nified to the ſtates, that, if they agreed to a ceſſation of arms, 
prince Eugene had orders immediately to march off with 
all the emperor's forces into the empire, and leave the Dutch 
tothe mercy both of their Old and New enemies, 'This, to. 

ether with the remonſtrance of the penſionary, the regiſter 
Pegel, and monſie ur Slingerland, inclined the ſtates of the 
province of Holland and Weſt-Friſeland to come to an una- 
nimous reſolution on the ꝙth of July, N. S. © That they were 
entirely difpoſed to put an end to this bloody and expenſive 
war by a good peace: That, in order to that, they were 
ready to liſten to ſuch propoſals, as France ſhould be willing 
to make in writing, in anſwer to the ſpecific demands of the 
allies : That, if the ſame were juſt and reaſonable, in ſuch a 
caſe their high mightineſſes would readily conſent to a general 
peace ; but that they would never depart from their engage- 
ments with their allies, without whoſe conſent they could not 
agree to a ceſſation of arms.” This reſolution was ſo great a 
mortification to the Britiſh miniſters, that the earl of Strat- 
ford ſaid with ſome vehemence, That he would go to th: 
army, and execute his orders'. He was prayed to defer his 
Journey for one day, which he refuſed, unleſs prince Eugene 
were defired to forbear hoſtilities. After ſome deliberation, 
he was told, an expre!s ſhould be ſent to prince Eugene, to 
defire, that he would undertake nothing till forty-cight hours 
after the earl of Strafford's arrival in the army. 

About this time a report was ſpread in Holland, that the 
Engliſh had formed a defign to ſeize Oltend, which was 
occaſioned by fir Thomas Hanmer's repairing to that town 
towards the end of June, N. S. his cauſing the depth ot the 
harbour to be ſounded ; and his viewing the fortifications 
with the burgomaſter Bawens, who was ſuppoſed to be in the 
Britiſh intereſt. Sir Thomas having ſpent ſome days at 
Bruges and Ghent, where his preſence was thought neceſlary 
to prepare matters for future deſigns; that gentleman, who 
from this time began to appear with the title of the queen's 
miniſter, repaired to Bruſſels, Where the earl of Strafford ar- 
rived the 11th of July, N. 8. From thence the earl went 
the next day to the duke of Ormond's army, then encamped 
at Cheateau Cambreſis, and found, it was high time to ſepa- 
rate the Britiſh forces from the Germans, between whom 
there had been frequent quarrels, in which many 
men, and even ſome officers, had been killed on both ſides, 
The day before, a council of war was held at prince Eugen-'s 
quarters at Haſpre, wherein it was agreed, that the army 
ſnould make a movement to attack Landrecy ; that the prince 
of Anhalt Deſſau ſhould command the fiege of that place; 
and, if the Engliſh retired from the army, nothing ſhould be 
omitted to carry on the war with the utmoſt vigour, in order 
to take winter-quarters in Picardy, The earl of Strafford, 
foreſeeing what a martial anſwer he muſt expect, in caſe he 
thould propoſe a ceſſation of arms, continued at the duke 0: 
Ormond's quarters, where he conferred with none of the 
commanders of the auxiliary troops, except the general ct 
the Hanoverians, who was inſtructed to declare, that his 
maſter, as an elector of the empire, was obliged to follow the 
reſoJutions of the head and members of that great body. 
Whether the earl of Strafford expected the firſt viſit fron 
prince Eugene and the ſtates deputies is uncertain ; but, 1! 
he did, he was diſappointed ; and, having notified to them 
his arrival in the duke of Ormond's camp no ſooner than the 
14th of July, the prince and the deputies contented them, 
ſelves with returning him a compliment upon it. 

The news of the Britiſh auxiliaries refuſing to march with 
the duke of Ormond was variouſly entertained in Englard, 
according to the different inclinations and views of the ſeve. 
ral parties. Thoſe, who had either oppoſed or diſapproved 
the late meaſures, could not but xgjoice at it; openly de- 
claring their hopes, that the confederates would carry on the 
war without England; others ſpreading reports of the duke 
of Ormond's having been threatened by ſome German gene- 
rals ; and others again whiſpering about their ſecret wiſhes, 
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under the notion of apprehenſions of a deſign formed by 
thoſe generals to confine the duke for their arrears, and even 
to diſarm the Britiſh troops, leſt they ſhould join the French 
army. Whether ſuch a thought was entertained by any of 
thoſe commanders, is very difficult to determine; but it is 
certain no ſuch thing was ever propoſed to the States Depu- 
ties; and it is more than probable, that, if it had, it would 
have been rejected with indignation. However, it is obſerve- 
able, that the friends of the new miniſtry were apt enough to 
ſuſpect ſuch a defign, and very induſtrious in infuſing the 
delief of it, in order to render the allies ſtill more odious to 
the people. 

However this be, the duke of Ormond found himſelf in a 
rery unealy poſture. Upon a ſuppoſition, that Villars would 
end him a ſatisfactory anſwer, and the foreign troops perſiſt 
in their refuſal to obey his orders, he deſigned to march with 
all the Englith troops, and the artillery, to Dunkirk, where 
he thought they would be moſt ſecure, and would have the 
ſea open, in caſe the queen ſhould think fit to recall them, 
But on the 27th of June he received a letter from Villars 
which imported, That the king (of France) might very 
well be aſtoniſhed, that, in caſe of a ceſſation, the generals of 
the auxiliary troops ſhould make any difficulty to ſeparate 
from prince Eugene; and that it was ſurpriſing, the Dutch 
ſhould have more power over men, whom they did not pay, 
to make them hazard their lives, than the queen, who had 
paid them this dozen years, ſhould have to perſuade them 
not to expoſe themſelves to any danger', The duke received 
alſo the copy of a letter from the marquis de Torcy to Mr. 
St. John, wherein the marquis urged, * That in the articles 
agreed on it was expreſſed, the ceſſation ſhould be between 
the armies which were at preſent in the Netherlands: That 
it was upon this view of a general ceflation, fo important a 
place as Dunkitk was to be delivered up: That the chief 
motive, which made England and France agree to a cefla- 
tion, was, that nothing might happen between the armies to 
interrupt the mea{ures, which were taken for a peace. That, 
to effect this, nothing but a general ceſſation would be ſut- 
hicient ; and, if the enemies of peace had till the liberty, the 
means, and the power of acting left them, the condition, upon 
which the king was to ſurrender Dunkirk to the queen, 
would not be complied with on her part: That the king 
always thought, the qucen was entire miſtreſs of the troops, 
which compoſed her army ; and that they had all orders to 
follow the duke of Ormond's directions; and therefore upon 
a ceſſation were to forbear an action, as well as the Engliſh. 
That in caſe the Englith alone left the army, prince Eugene, 
linding himſelf the ſole general at the head of great numbers 
ot men, would hazard any thing to come to an action, and 
would not at all ſcruple to ſacritice troops, which his maſter 
did not pay, and which were to be under the prince's com- 
mand only during the remainder of the campaign. There- 
tore, ſince theſe propoſals for a ceſſation neither anſwer the 
meaſures, which the queen had hitherto taken for a peace, 
nor agreed to the articles, which had been concerted between 
her majeſty and the king upon that ſubject, the king was 
perſuaded, that the queen would give the duke of Ormond 
full inſtructions to ſeperate the whole entire army, which was 
in er pay, and actually under the duke's command, from 
that of prince Eugene: And, when this was done, the king 
would be ready to deliver up Dunkirk, as it had been agreed 
upon in the articles for the ceflation'. This letter gave the 
duke good reaſon to hope, that the queen would approve of 
his deterring to ſeparate her troops, and to march towards 
Dunkirk, till he had ſufficient afſurance, that the place would 
be delivered up to him; whereas now the contrary appeared 
o evidently, that he ſhould have thought himſelf imme— 
qiately at liberty to act in conjunction with the allies, would 
he have taken upon himſelf to make a ſtep of that conſe- 
quence, without the queen's particular orders; but theſe 
he had further room to expect, ſince the allies were now en— 
gaged in the ſiege of Que ſnoy, and in no condition therefore 
at preſent of attacking the enemy. And the duke was the 
leſs uneaſy under this delay, being ſenſible, that England bad 
not been able, on her part, to make good the condition of a 
general ceffation, upon which the immediate delivery of 
Dunkirk was promiſed. Villars, in bis letter, had invited 
the duke to an interview, which the duke (being no way em- 
powered to agree to it) declined, and excuſed himſelf in a 
letter to the marſhal. While he was diſpatching an expreſs 
With an account of all theſe proceedings, a meſſenger brought 
him a letter of the 14th of June from Mr. Secretary St. John, 
which gave the duke an account © That the courier returned 
from France the night before, and that her majeſty's de- 
mands were complied with to her ſatisfaction. If therefore 


l$ Freer had any difficulties, as ſeveral were foreſeen, which 
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might ariſe in taking poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, he might ke p 

his army entire, and the meaſures were ready in England for 

ſending over troops ſufficient for that ſervice. That nothing 

could be more dreadful to the Dutch than this town in KEagliſh 

hands. That he was therefore to conſider the temper they 

were in; and, if he were likely ro have the leaſt diſturbance 

given him on this account, he was to keep the ſecret, ſend his 

accounts to the queen, and, in the mean time, the troops 

ſhould be ready to enter the place from England ; where 

means would be found of concerting things ſo, that the de- 

claration for a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be exactly timed 

with the evacuation of Dunkirk. If he had taken poſſeſſion, 

well; it not, they could be able to do it from thence ; and 

perhaps, in the preſent ferment, he had better lie ſtill, and 

let Dunkirk be poſſeſſed firſt, and the clamour happen after- 

wards', On the 5th of July came another letter, of June 
20, from the Secretary, informing the duke, That the 
queen had ordered lord Strafford to make all poſſible haſte to 
the army, with inſtructions, which were neceſſary in this cri— 
tical conjuncture: That the foreign miniſters had been told, 
that the queen would look upon herſelf as acquitted from all 
obligations of arrears or ſubſidies to that prince, whoſe troops 
ſhould refuſe to obey her general's orders without hefitation : 
That his grace ſhould declare as much to thoſe, who com- 

manded them, and require a poſitive anſwer from them: 
That, till Lord Strafford came, the beſt uſe, his grace could 
make of the intermediate time, would be to continue vigi— 
lently on his guard, and to ſpeak in the plaineſt and moſt 
reſolute manner to them'. In this letter was incloſed the 
copy of one from the ſecretary to the marquis de Torcy of 
the ſame date, the ſubject of which was, That the queen, 
having received an account of what had patled, both from 
the Duke of Ormond and from France, commanded him to 
acquaint the marquis, how great a diſtatisfaction it was to het 
to fee, that the enemies of peace had again found out means 
to retard its concluſion, by expoſing the methods, by which 
it was to be gained, to new ditficulties and dangers, But as 
ſhe had taken a firm and immovcable reſolution, not to give 
the leaſt way to thoſe obſtructions, and to continue her utmoſt 
endeavours, in concert with the king, towards cltabliſhing a 
general peace; ſo ſhe did not doubt, but ſhe ſhould be 
able to defeat the laſt efforts of thoſe, who either ſought 
their own intereſt, or gratified their private reſentments, in 
prolonging the miſeries of war. That he, in the queen's 
name, had declared to the miniſters of thoſe princes, who 
had troops in her pay, that, in this juncture, ſhe would look 
upon the conduct of the foreign generals, as a declaration of 
their maſters for or againſt her, fince they muſt either follow 
the plan, which ſhe had laid for obtaining a peace, or that, 
which the emperor and the ſtates had formed tor the break - 
ing it off. That the queen could not but perſuade herſelf, 
that thoſe generals, after a little reflection, would obey the 
duke of Ormond's orders without the leaſt hefitation ; but 
if they did not, ſhe would pay thoſe troops no longer. That 
thoſe miniſters had writ to their generals by this courier 
and the duke of Ormond would receive orders, not only to 
wake the ſame declarations, but to put them immediately in 
execution, if they refuled. That the queen thought this 
method could not fail of ſucceeding ; bur, in cafe any of the 
foreign troops perſiſted in their defign of ſtaying with prince 
Eugene, the duke of Ormond ſhould retire with the Engliſh 
forces, and all the foreigners, who would march with him 
(which to be ſure would be the greateſt part of them) and 
declare, that her majeſty would no longer act againit France, 
nor pay thoſe, that did. That ſhe, who had hitherto ob- 
ſerved meaſures with her allies, being forced by them to ſuck 
an extremity as this, thought herſelf juſtified before God and 
man, and at liberty to carry on the negotiation at Utrecht, or 
elſewhere, without regarding, whether they concurred with 
her or not. So that, if the king would ſurrender the town 
and forts of Dunkirk into the queen's hands, though all the 
foreign troops, or ſome of them, ſhould reſuſe to obey the duke 
of Ormond, ſhe would no longer make any ſcruple of con- 
cluding her particular peace, and would ſet a time for the 
others to come in upon thoſe conditions, which thould be 
agreed upon between her and France. That the peace was 
now in the king's breaſt, If all the army of the duke of 
Ormond ſhould agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, the firſt project 
which was concerted between them, had its effect : if they 
did not, the duke would withdraw with the Engliſh from 
the allies, and the foreign troops would be left to take ſer— 

vice with the Dutch, who were ſo far from being able to 
furniſh this new expence, that they were not in a condition 

to ſupport the charges they were already at, In ſhort, that 

England would retire from the theatre of war, and. ſince 

there would be but a few powers left in a capacity to make 
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head againſt France, the peace might be concluded between 
thoſe two kingdoms in a few weeks. Theſe were the propo- 
ſals her majeſty made; and ſhe believed the king would find 
his account in them, as well upon the latter as the former 
plan; and that, befides, he would think it for both their 
intereſts, to make immediately a general ceſſation, as well by 
ſea as by land, between the two crowns. That every mo- 
ment of time was precious in ſuch a juncture ; and that 
therefore the marquis is defired to diſpatch a courier to the 
duke at the ſame time he ſent to England, If the duke had 
notice, that the king had given orders to the officer, who 
commanded in Dankirk, for the ſurrender of ir, he would 
immediately execute what the ſecretary had propoſed ; and 
in that caſe her majeſty would fend ſome regiments from 
England to take poſſoſſion of that place, which would be a 
way leſs liable to accidents, than making a detachment from 
the duke's army, as was at firſt deſigned. The letter con- 
cludes, that the queen had reſolved to ſend the earl of Strat- 
ford directly to the army. In the poſtſcript of the ſecreta- 
ry's letter, wherein this to the marquis de Torcy was inclo- 
ſed, he writes thus: I need not caution your grace, that 
the incloſed for monfieur de Torcy is fit to fall under the eye 
of no perſon whatſoever but your grace'. And he orders the 
duke to give Villars an account of the endeavours, which the 
queen had uſed to ſubdue the obſtinacy of thoſe, who refuſed 
to obey, and of his expectations to hear from him in an ex- 
preſs ſent to France; and a ſecond time, according to what 
was ſaid to the Marquis de <Torcy, the duke is ordered, 
That, it he received an account from the court of France, 
that her majeſty's laſt propoſals are agreed to, and orders diſ- 
patched for the ſurrender of Dankirk, without any more ado 
to declare the ſuſpenſion of arms between Great-Britain and 
France, and to keep the whole body, which ſhall obey his 
orders, entire, and to withdraw in the beſt manner his cir— 
cumſtances will allow”, 

This offer was no ſooner received in France, but without 
the iots of one moment's time it was accepted and conſented 
to, as Torcy acqua nted Mr. St. John in a letter of the 5th of 
ſuly, N. S. wherein he mentioned very particularly all the 
reaſons and engagements, which had been ſo plainly and ex- 
plicitiy propoled ; and upon condition, that the queen im— 
mediately made a ſeparate peace, kept no meaſures with her 
allies, but only left them a time to ſubmit to the conditions, 
which ſhould be agreed upon for them between France and 
England, the king of France had determined to fend his 
orders to permit the Englith troops to enter into Dunkirk. 
And at the fame time a courier was diſpatched to Villars to 
carry him theſe orders. And as a general ceffation from all 
hoitilities both by land and ſea between the two nations bad 
been. propoſed by England, till their treaties could be 
finiſhed, the king of France with the ſame readinets con- 
lented to that, | 

Hercupon Sir John Leake ſet out for Deal to take upon 
him the command of the fleet in the Downs ; and to provide 
rranſ{ports for the troops, that were appointed to take pol- 
icſhon of Dankirk, under the command of Brigadier Hill, 
brother to the lady Maſham ; namely, a battalion of Scotch 
guards, about a thouland men detached from ſeveral regi- 
ments of marines, and the regiments of Hill, Deſaulny, and 
Kane. At the ſame time Sir James Abercrombie, a creature 
of duke Hamilton and colonel King, were ſent to Dunkirk, 
to regulate matters with count d'Aumont, the French go- 
vernor, who on the 7th of July, N. S. cauſed a royal order 
to be publiſhed there, by which the French troops in that 
town, and in the citadel, Riſbank, and other forts, were 
enjoined to be in readineſs to march out on the appearance 
of the Engliſh. The day the carl of Strafford arrived in the 
duke of Ormond's camp, the duke received advice: from 
Dunkirk, that Sir James Abercrombie and colonel King were 
come thither from England, whereupon he immediately ſent 
colonel Lloyd, who returned the 15th of July, N. S. in the 
evening with an account, that count d'Aument had received 
the French king's orders to refign the town and forts, as ſoon 
as the Engliſh came to demand poſſeſſion. Brigadier Hill 
having embarked, Sir John Leake, with the ſquadron under 
his command, failed early the next morning, and at two in 
the afternoon came to anchor off Dunkirk. The next day 
the troops were landed, and the keys of the town were deli: 
vered to brigadier Hill, who took poſſeſſion, and the French 
garriſon marched into Winoxberg. Immediately upon this 
the queen's colours were hoiſted in three ſeveral places of the 
town ; though not only the civil government was. continued 
in the hands of the French, and ſeveral of their ſhips and 
gallies permitted to ſtay in the harbour, with two or three 
battalions of marines in the town, on pretence of guarding the 
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ſtores; but the privateers of that place were indulged the 
liberty of going in and out, provided they brought no Eng 
liſh prizes into the port. 

On the 14th of July, N. S. prince Eugene ſent the duke 
of Ormond word, that he intended to march on the 16th. 
The next morning the duke ſent to let the prince know, he 
was ſurprized at his meſlage, there having not been the les 
previous concert with him, nor any mention made, which, 
way, or on what defign he was to march; and therefore h- 
conld not reſolve to march with him; much leſs could th. 
prince expect any aſt{tance from the queen's army, in any 
deſign thus undertaken. That he thought fit to acquain 
him of this beforehand, that he might take his meaſures 8 
cordingly, and not attribute to him any misfortune which 
night happen. The duke hkewiſe let him know, that 
when he marched, he bimſelf ſhould be obliged to take the 
beſt care he could for the ſecurity of the queen's trogp: 
and, in order to that, change his camp. Ine ſame day. 
marſhal ViIlars giving the duke of Ormond an account, th 
he had ſent by colonel Lloyd orders for the delivery of Dun. 
kirk, lays: * Permit me, Sir, to have the honour to ten 
you, though it be very advantageous not to be obliged t 
engage the braveſt and boldeſt of our enemies, yet it is very 


important to know thoſe, that remain ſo; and I take the 


liberty to defire you would do me the honour to ſend me 
word what troops and what generals will obey your orders, 
becaule the firſt attempt the enemy makes, I will not lobe 
one moment to meet them. The king gives me liberty t 
fight, which nothing but the negotiations have hitherto te 

vented, and which the army under my command has 4 gt 
defire to make uſe of. I think the work 1s finiſhed, it the 
army, which is under your orders, obeys them. This the 

Sir, is no indifcreet curiofity, that J preſume ro deſire von 
to give me ſome lights upon the doubts, which I am in, 
I ſhall be very much obliged to you, Sir, if, by the return ot 
this trumpet, you will honour me with one word of anſiv-; 
upon the lights, which I have d. fired of you. You will giv: 
me leave to join to this packet a letter for my lord Straffyrd” 
On the 15th of July, the duke, in anſwer to this letter, 
wrote: * I thould be glad, I were at prefent in a capacity to 
give you all the infight you defire ; but it is impothble fo; 
me. Notwithſtanding, I was vawilliog to delay ſending back 
the trumpet, to let you know I am well afluted, I fhall b. 
capable of telling you to-morrow particularly what troo; 
will remain under my command. As to the ſuſpenſion of 
arms, you already Know, Sir, that according to my orders | 
cannot declare it in form, till 1 am aſſured rhe gOVernor 0; 
Dunkirk thall have execured all the king's orders, for tl: 
evacuation of the place. In the mcan time, you will agree 
with me, Sir, that the ſuſpenſion has already its effects on my 
fide, fince 1 have juſt now informed prince Eugene and the 
fates deputics, that in caſe they thould undertake any new 
operation, I could not give them any aſſiſtance from the 

ueen's army?. 

On the 16th of July, N. S. prince Eugene broke up from 
his camp at Haſpre, and marched off with the troops under his 
command; being followed by all the Danes, Pruſſians, Saxons, 
Hanoverians, and other auxiharies in Britiſh pay, except 
four ſquadrons of Vander Nath, and a battalion of Bervy'r, 
of the troops of Holſtein Gottorp, and baron Walet's regi- 
ment of dragoons. He encamped at Atre, near Landrecy ; 
which place the prince of Anhalt-Deflau inveſted the next 
day, with thirty-four battalions, and as many ſquadrons : 
whereupon the duke of Ormond decamped the fame morn"! 
from Chateau-Cambrefis, and came to Aveſne le Secq. 1. 
day before, he wrote to the marſhal Villars : © Your tru 
pet juſt now put into my hands the honour of your letter 0! 
the 15th, and I am now to acquit myſelf of the promiſe ! 
made you yeſterday. Prince Eugene is marched this morn- 
ing, and all the foreign troops have quitted us, except one 
battalion and four ſquadrons of Holſtein, and two ſquadrons 
of Walef. Things having patted, as I have the honour ta 
tell you, I thought myſelf obliged to acquaint you of it #3 


' 
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ſoon as pollible ; and, as I oblerved to you yeſterday, the 
ſuſpenſion of artis has already its effect on my part, by the 
ſeparation I have made of the queen's troops, and all ner 
artillery, from thoſe of prince Eugene, and by my declarit's 
to him, I could give him no alliftance ; and that the Pa): 
ment of the foreign troops is flopped ; and that by conle- 
quence there is fallen upon the emperor and Holland a bur- 
then they will not be long able to ſupport. I truſt, fir, to 
your good faith, and ſhall, to-mogfow, make a movement 
to put myſelf in another ſituation; and, I hope, I ſhall have 
news from Dunkirk, that will authorize me to declare the 
ſuſpenſion of arms', On the {ame day Villars acquainted the 
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duke, that the governor of Dunkirk was making the neceſ- 
ſary preparations to evacuat that place; and told him, For 
my part, fir, as I already reckon you for our ally, I am not 
at all in haſte to have you further off. You are at your own 
liberty to come near us, and encamp on the king's territories 
wherever you ſhall think proper'. Upon this the duke, the 
next day, ordered a ceflation of arms tor two months to be 
proclaimed by ſound of trumpet. 

Had the firſt deſign taken effect, which was depended upon 
by France, and ſo far preſumed by England, as to be under- 
taken for, that all the toreigners in the queen's pay, that 
compoſed the duke of Orniond's army, ſhould ſeparate and 
withdraw from the reſt of the allies, it is notorious, that from 
that inftant prince Evgene's whole army, unleſs they ſub— 
mitted to the ſame meaſures, had been left at the mercy of 
the French army, to be cut in pieces, or made priſoners at 
the will of marſhal Viliars, which had left the qucen's troops 
in no better a condition than to have the privilege of being 
laſt deſtroyed. Yet all the allies, whoſe honour and con- 
{cience would not permit them to abandon their contederates, 
and leave them as a ſacrifice to France, were puniſhed by 
England with the loſs of their pay and ſubſidies, which was 
all that was in the power of the miniſtry to do, to ſhew their 
reſentment at this great diſappointment of the mealures of 
France. 

This march of prince Eugene, the earl of Strafford, in a 
letter to Mr. St. John, thought might be turned upon them ; 
and he prevailed with the duke of Ormond in a meflage to 
prince Eugene to ſay, That his marching without us, and 
all the queen's auxiliaries marching from us, expoſed us lo, 
that we have been obliged to fend to the French to declare 
with us a ceſſation of arms: Nothing leſs could put the 
queen's troops in ſafety. For though, (ſays the earl) 
Matters fell out ſo pat, that without this we muſt have 
declared for the ceſſation, yet why ſhould we not turn all this 
matter upon then” ? 

Upon a thorough confideration of this fatal ceſſation, it is 
very evident, that it was of infinite advantage, and abſo— 
lutely neceſſary tothe affairs of France; and therefore inſiſted 
upon by them, And it is as certain, that the Engliſh m.nittry 
gave early into it, if they were not the firſt adviſers of it; 
tor which no other account need be required, but that, as all 
their meaſures tended to advance the intereſt of the queen's 
enemies, they could not fail to be zealous in a point, which 
contributed more to thoſe views than any one; occurrence 
during the whole negotiation ; but as they all along wanted 
appearances, and conſulted them more than any real advan- 
tages to the kingdom, they thought it neceffary to annex 
ſome conditions to this important article, that might pals 
upon the deluded people, as a juſtification of this unprece- 
dented treachery, The demolition. of Dunkirk was always 
ſo popular, a point, that nothing could ſtrike the imagina- 
tions of the people more, than to be told, that this impor- 
tant place was delivered into the queen's poſleſſion. This 
ſtep, they thought, well improved, would recommend the 
peace itſelf, at leaſt juſtity the ceſſation. And as the nation 
had nothing more at heart than the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, after the renunciation had been inguftriouſly cricd 
up, and the queen had declared from the throne, that France 
and Spain were thereby more effectually divided than ever, 
theſe two articles were made the effential conditions of grant- 
ing a ceſſation of arms. For the renunciation, France eaſily 
contented to it, having declared it to be null and void by the 
fundamental laws of France. For the other article, it is evi- 
dent how unwillingly France was brought to ſurrender Dun- 
kirk ; but this the miniſtry were reſolved to purchaſe at any 
rate, as what would eaſily amuſe and ſenſibly affect the na- 
tion; and therefore, to obtain this, they engaged not only to 
grant a ceſſation of arms, but to conclude a ſeparate peace. 
The proſpe& of concluding a ſeparate peace, and the ob- 
taining immediately a ceſſation of arms, which anſwered all 
the purpoſes of France almoſt as well as a ſeparate peace, by 
leaving the whole confederacy in their power, and, at their 
mercy, were ſo great temptations to France, that the ſurren- 
der of Dunkirk was agreed to. But, when it 1s confidered 
what England gained by granting this fatal ceflation, it will 


„ Burnet obſerves on this occaſion : The withdrawing the Engliſh forces 
in this manner, from the confederate army, was cenſured, not only as a ma- 
nifeſt breach of faith and of treaties, but as treacherous in the higheſt and ba- 
leſt degree. The duke of Ormond had given the ſtates ſuch aſſurances, of his 
going along with them through the whole campaign, that he was let into the 
lecrets of all their counſels, which by that confidence were all known to the 
French : And, if the auxiliary German troops had not been prepared to 
diſobey his orders, it was believed he, in conjunction with the French army, 
would have forced the ſtates to come into the new meaſures, But that was 


671 
be found, that the demolition of Dunkirk has by no means 
anſwered the purpoſes preterded by it ; and, for the renun 
ciation, the Engliſh min'tiry were told by France, that they 
ſhould deceive them elves, who reccivel it as a fſutfici: 
ent expedient to prevent the union of 
Chies u. 

Ia the evening of the ſame day, the duke of Ormond had 
declared the Lulpeniton of arms, Villas teat him word, te 
bad hikewite that day declared the fame, purſuant to theu 
agrecinent. On OE 18th of july. N. S. the Britiſh forces 
marched tom Aveine le Secq to Flines, being joined in the 


of the two monar- 


way by two battalions and wo Iquadrons of Great-Britain, 

which made part of the {: parate body poſted at Denain under 

the command of the carl of Albemarle. Before the lepara- 

tion of the contederate forces, the deputies of the ſtates faid 

openly, * That they hoped the duke of Ormond did not in- 

tand to march thiou.h any of their towns. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this declaration, rhe carl of Stratford and ſome Eg 
lith officers having that day oftered to pats through Bouchain, 
they were refuled entrance at the gates, and told by the 
guards, That pofitive orders were given to let no Engliſh- 
man into the town. The officers, not being ſatisfied, ſent to 
the commandant bimſelf, who returned the ſame anſwer. 
When the Britith army came near Dowav, they met with the 
bike treatment trom the commandant of that place, which was 
the more ſurprizing, beciuſe the Bri iſh forces had their hol- 
pital and great quantities of ſtores in that town. The duke 
of Ormond, the better to provide for the ſecurity and ſub- 
ſiſtance of the troops that were with him, as well as for thoſe 
in the town and citadel of Ghent, where part of his artillery 
and ammunition was kepr, mace the diſpoſition for marching 
towards that place. Prince Eugene and the deputics of the 
States were ſo alarmed at the Juke's intention of going towards 
Ghent, that on the lawe day they tent count Natlau Wouden- 
bourg to the duke with a in-morial, but not figned, © To re- 
preſent to him, that after the excuſes made by the lord Albe— 
marle the day bcture at Bouchain, thy were extremely difla- 
tisſied to hear by .public report, that the commandant at 
Doway bad likewiſe refuſed to admit tome ot the Engliſh 
officers, and to let out the undertakers for the queen's ma- 
gazines. That they Were very much wmortitied at the extra- 
ordinary conduct at thaſe two commandants, and atlured his 
grace, they had abjolut-ly no orders for fo doing, directly or 
directly ; and that they not only dlifavowed their proceedings, 
but would give them fſuch a reprimand, is they deſerved”. 
But this memorial made no imipiclſion on the duke, who 
was perſuaded, that the commandauts had expreſs aiders for 
what they had done; and that thoſe orders were general, fince, 
after the preſenting of the memorial, the ſaine ditliculiics 
happened at Tournay, Oudcnard, and Lifle, as had at Bou- 
chain and Doway. But the deſign of thole orders ſeems to 
have been, that the Britifh officers {ſtould be permitted to paſs 
through the frontier towns, but that the troops ſhould not be 
ſuffered to poſſels themſelves of them. The next day, the 
duke purſued his march to Fleurival, near Lournay; and on 
the 26th received a letter trom Mr. St. John, now created 
viſcount Bolingbroke, acquainting him, © That, for many 
realons, the queen thought it mult adviteable, that he ſhould 
march to Dunkuk, unleſs forme objection, unforcſeen in 
England, might ariſe : That his grace thould withdraw the 
queen's forces and ſtores that were in Ghent; and concert 
every thing with Villars, an! promiſe him full ſatisfaction 
for whatever the queen's forces ſhould take of the ſubjects of 
France', The report was then current, that, before the 
duke of Ormond declared the ceilation of arms, the earl of 
Strafford went incognito to the French camp, to concert mea- 
ſures with marſhal Villars ; and that, amongſt other things, 
it was agreed, that the Biitifh troops ſhould make them- 
ſelves maſters of Ghent and Bruges, whereby they ſhould 
bave the command of the navigation of the Lys and Scheld, 
and be able to put an effectual flop to any further progreſs 
of the confederate army under prince Eugene, in caſe the 
French generals found it impracticable to relieve Landrecy. 
Thar this was the d-fign of the duke of Ormond in bending 
his march towards Ghent, is highly probable ; but whether 
or no the ſame was concerted bv the carl of Straftord and 


happily prevented; yet all this conduct of our general was applauded at home 
as great, juſt, and wife ; and our prople were led to think na kind of triumph, 
upon Dunkirk's being put iuto our hands; not contidering, that we had more 
truly put ourſelves into the hands of the French, by tis open breach of faith; 
after which, the confederates could no longer trait or depend on us. Nor 
was this only the act of the court aid ministry, but it became the act of the 
nation, which by a general voice did not only appiove. of it, but applaud 
it, Burnet, vol. II. 616, 
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marſhal Villars, it is certain, that the earl ſuggeſted that coun- 
ſel to the duke of Ormond ; nor is it lefs certain, that the 
ſtates-general were extremely alarmed at it. 

On the 21ſt of July, N. S. the carl of Strafford, accom- 
panied by general Cadogan, having paſſed through Tournay 
and Lifle (at both which places he was received with great 
demonſtrations of reſpe&) joined the Britiſh forces ar their 
camp at Fleurival. The next day in the afternoon, the 
Britiſh troops moved to Petteghem, near Oudenard, and 
defired paſſige through that town; but the commandant having 
no orders about it, thought fit to keep the gates ſhut, which 
occaſioned bitter refl:Rions againſt the Dutch; but their pre- 
caution proceeded from an apprehenſion, that, if the Englun 
were pollefſed of any of their ſtrong towns, they ſhould be 
compelled to ſubmit to the ſcheme of peace, concerted be- 
tween Great-Britain and France. On the 23d of the evening, 
the duke of Ormond's army purſued their march to Ghent, 
of which he took poſſeſſion, as he did alſo of Bruges. This 
done, he detached fix battalions to reinforce the garriſon of 
Dunkirk, and ſent thither a train of artillery, with ſome am- 
munition; the French having drawn off moſt of their can- 
non from the ramparts of that place ; which, rogether with 
the force they had till in it, rendered our poſſeſſion tor ſome 
time precarious ®. 

It was not long before the allies felt the fatal effects of 
their being abandoned by the Britiſh forces. Villars having 
rece.ved orders to raiſe the fiege of Landrecy at any rate, and 
his army being reinforced with part of the garriſons of ſeveral 
places, he reſolved to attack the ſmall body of the confede- 
rate troops encamped at Denain, which kept an open com- 
munication between prince Eugene's army and the village of 
Marchiennes, through which all their artillery, ammunition, 
and proviſions muſt nece{larily paſs; rightly judging, that if 
he could poffeſs himfelt of theſe ſtores, the allies would not 
be in a condition to carry on their ſiege. To execute this 
deſign, he pafled the Scheld, and encamping on the Selle 
towards Chatcau- Cambreſis, ordered one thouſand five hun- 
dried men to wiiien and level the roads towards the Sambre, 
and to liy bridges over that river. Upon theſe motions, 
Prince Eugene cauſed a great intrenchment to be made before 
his left, and poſted behind it general Fagel with forty batta— 
lions, and cauſed” his right to move up nearer about three 
leagues, that he might be in a condition to maintain the ſiege 
w.th all his forces. Mean while Villars cauſed the count de 
Broglioto advance along the Selle with forty ſquadrons, cau— 
ung all the patſiges of that river to be guarded, to the end 
that none of the parties of the allies might paſs over it, to 
obſerve the motions of the French army. At the ſame time 
he ordered the marquis de Vieuxpont to march with thirty 
battalions of the leſt, ſome artillery and pontons, and lay 
bridges at Nevufville over the Scheld, between Bouchain and 
Denain, He cauſed him to be followed by count Albergotti 
with twenty other battalions, and by all the army, in four 
columns, and a fifth ot artillery, having ſome days before 
ſent the heavy baggage to St. Quintin. Notwithſtanding 
the marquis de Vieuxpont made all poſſible expedition, he 
could not reach Neufville till the 24th of July, at eight in 
the morning, where he immediately cauſed bridges to be laid 
over the Scheld. Broglio arrived about nine, with his forty 
ſquadrons; as did likewiſe Villars, who ordered him to paſs 
over beiore the infantry, which he did with great difficulty, 
by reaſon of a motaſs, which was beyond the bridge, which 


That the taking poſſeſſion of Ghent and Bruges, was not only the de- 
tre of Torcy, but was alſo ſupported by the advice of the earl of Strafford, 
appeais by the earl*s letter of July 17, to Mr, St. John, where he ſays : 1 
ain for 1zving the duke of Ormond fend ſome party on purpoſe to march 
threougn 10me of their towns, to ſee whether or no they would retuſe them 
paſizge. It they did, that might authorize us the more to do a thing very 
agreeable to the queen's troops, and what I believe you would approve of,” 
And, that there might be no doubt of his meaning in what he had adviſed, 
in another letter of the 21ſt of July he tells Mr. St. John, The meaſure, I 
mentioned would not be dilagreeable to you, was, that of marching to Ghent, 
which we have now ſo well execu'ed, that we are within two days march of 
it, and the Engliſh are entire matters of the citadel, as likewiſe of all the gates 
of the town, This is a Coup de parti for the ſtates, who did not expect it, 
elte they could not have behaved themſelves with the Hauteur they lately did. 
The thing was 10 well and ſecretly managed, that all preparations were made 
to march about to Warneron, between Lyſle and Y pres, to have lived upon 
the French count'y ; and, till we marched a day*s march on this fide the 
>ca!pe, the Dutch and their friends did not perceive our deſigu, which, as 
toon as they did, their ſui prise and unealinefs were equally great”, Rep. of 
the Com. of Sect, 

How agrecable to the queen and her miniſters the duke of Ormond's con- 
duct was, is plein from Mr. St. John's letter to him, acquainting him: 
bat, thyugh the orders, he tranſmitted to his grace in his laſt, did appear 
to her majeity, at that time, to be the moſt proper, the methods he had pur- 
ſued were ſo nightly judged, and fo well A 6 Ar to the preſent 9 
of aftairs, that they antweted in every point, what ſhe would have wiſhed. 
That ſhe was nnwillng to reſtrain his grace, by particular and poſitive in- 
itruftions, who made vic co the diſcretionary power given him, ſo much to 


the horſe and dragoons were forced to march through fou: 
a-breaſt, 

The precautions, which Villars had uſed, to conceal his trug 
deſign, and his march from the confederates, ſucceeded ſo 
well, that prince Eugene had no intelligence of either till the 
24th, at ſeven in the morning; when being informed, that 
the enemy had laid bridges over the Scheld, he haſtened to 
the camp at Denain, after having given ordets to the troops 
which he had drawn to ſome diſtance from it, to follow him. 
The prince viewed the camp and intrenchments at Denain : 
gave the earl of Albermarle ſuch directions as he thought 
neceſſary for the defence of that important poſt ; reinforced 
the eleven battalions, that were there, with fix more from the 
army ; and judging, that fourteen ſquadrons, which were 
alſo in the intrenchments, would be uſeleſs, he cauſed them 
to retire with the baggage. Atter which he went away him- 
ſelf, to haſten the march of his troops, in order to attempt 
the ſuccour of the earl of Albemarle, or at leaſt to fave part 
of the infantry. The prince was ſcarce got out of the lines, 
when Braglio attacked thoſe between Neuſville and Denain ; 
and, finding them weakly guarded, he forced them almolt 
without any refiſtance ; four batalions of Palatines, and other 
German auxiliaries, who were poſted there, throwing down 
their arms, upon the firſt diſcharge. He found within thefe 
lines five hundred waggons loaden with bread for the confe- 
derate army, guarded by five hundred horſe, and the ſame 
number of foot, who were ſurrounded, and moſt of them either 
killed or taken. Upon the firſt appearance of the enemy on 
that fide, the earl of Albemarle advanced with part of his 
forces to defend the convoy, and ſuſtain the four battalions ; 
but finding, they had cowardly left that poſt, and a great 
body of the French infantry were advancing, he returned into 
his camp, the approach of which was detended by twelve 
pieces of cannon, The French infantry having paſted the 
Scheld, and the lines which Braglio had gained, Villars made 
the diſpoſitions for the attack with thirty-ſix battalions, in 
three columns, diſtant two hundred paces from each other, 
with a reſerve of fix battalions, marching in a ſecond line, 
and the cavalry behind to ſupport them, Villars put himſelf 
at the right of the infantry, as did the marſhal de Monte(- 
quiou and Albergotri at the left. The ſignal being given, the 
whole line advanced, and marched feven or eight hundred 
paces, towards the intrenchment, without firing once. When 
they were come within half a muſket-ſhor, the troops of 
the allies, who lined the rampart, made a diſcharge of their 
cannon loaded with cartridge-thot, and three diſcharges of 
their muſkets, without diſordering any one battalion. The 
enemy coming up within fifty paces of the intrenchments, the 
piquets and grenadiers leaped into the ditch, followed by the 
battalions, and, after a long reſiſtance, they entered the camp, 
cutting down all who made head againſt them. The reſt re- 
tired into the village and the abbey, where they were forced 
and purſued ſo clole, that entire battalions threw themſelves 
into the Scheld ; fo that of thoſe ſeventeen battalions, hardly 
three thouland men eſcaped, all the reſt being killed, taken, or 
drowned. The action was ſcarce over, when Albergotii and 
the marquis de Nangis marched and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the redoubt and bridge, which the confederates had builr 
at the village of Provi, by reaſon of a morafs lying over 
againſt Denain, in order to cut off the retreat of the runaways, 
and hinder their being ſuccoured by prince Eugene's army, 
which was ſeen advancing in columns on the other fide of the 


her honour, and the good of her ſubject, That the news, of Dunkirk being in 
our hands, could not have been followed by any more agreeable, than that 
of his grace's having directed his march towards Ghent: For as, by the pot- 
ſeſſion ot the former p'ace, we ſhould treat with the French under great ad- 
vantage; fo, by the ſteps which he had taken for ſecuring the latter, the 
Dutch and Imperialiſts would be brought to a more decent way of behaviour 
to the queen, than they had hitherto been in. That her majeſty recommended 
to his grace the ſecuring to himſelf the pofſeflion of Ghent, as long as might 
be thought neceflary ; as alſo the reinforcing the garriſoa of Dunkitk, and 
the furniſhing that place with what ſtores he might ſpare, and the garriſon 
want*', Cond. of the duke of Ormond, 

The lord treaſurer alſo complimented the duke of Ormond in a very un- 
common ſtrain ; 


My Lord, : Aug. $, 1712, 
No pen, nor tongue, is able to expreſs the great pleaſure I took in you! 
grace's ſucceſſes. It was a very great ſatisfaction to ſee fo much done for 
public ; to ſee an example of ſteady conduct, in ſo great a nobleman, and !o 
courageous a heart, is what has made you cnvied by ſome, dreaded by your 
enemies, and applauded by all men of knowledge and underſtanding. Your 
grace's march to Ghent, &c. is a Coup de Maitre“; it is owned to be 10 
in France and Holland: And I muſt own, I take a double pleaſure in it, be- 
cauſe it is done by the duke of Ormond, to whoſe perſon I bave fo entire 2 
friendſhip, and in whoſe ſucceſs I take fo payvicular an intereſt. Monſieur 
Torcy wrote a very juſt compliment on the affair of Denain, That the allies 
might now ſee, what they had loſt by her myjeſty's withdrawing her forces, 
and what value they aught to put upon a nation, which every where le 
victory with it”, I am, with the utmoſt reſpect and attachment, m_ - 
: xX£0RD- 
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Scheld. Upon his arrival, the prince cauſed that redoubt 
to be attacked; bur, it being defended by the regiment of 
Navaire, ſuſtained by part of the French army, poſted on the 
bank of the Scheld with artillery, he was obliged to draw 
off, and encamp the next day near Queſnoy and Bavory, to 
ſupport the troops employed in the ſiege of Landrecy. The 
joſs of the French (if we may credit their own accounts) did 
not amount to above four hundred men killed and wounded; 
among whom were no perſons of diſtinction, beſides the mar- 

uis de Tourville, fon of the late marſhal of that name, 
killed; the marquis de Meuſe Choiſeul, dangerouſly woun- 
ded 3 the chevalier de Tefle, colonel of the regiment of 
Champagne, and monſicur de Gauflac, wounded. As to the 
confederates, it was reckoned they had about one thouſand 
killed, two thouſand five hundred taken priſoners, and near one 
thouſand five hundred drowned ; among Which laſt was the 
brave Dhona, governor of Mons; and among the flain count 
Naſſau Woudenbourg, an officer of great merit, and highly 
eſteemed by prince Eugene. Among the priſoners were the 
earl of Albemarle, general, the prince of Anhault (brother 
of the prince of Anhavlt Deffen) the prince of Naſſau-Seckin, 
lieutenant-generals ; the prince of Holſtein, the baron Dal- 
bergh, and monſieur Zobel, major-generals; the colonels, 
count de la Lippe, Tengnagel, Spaen, Kavanoch, and Greck ; 
and lieutenant-colonels, Donelly, Herbſhauſe, Heuſke, Bra- 
kel, Munnick, Els, and Goumoins; and the majors, Winkel, 
Fabrice, Bulome, Till and Styrum; 50 captains, 121 lieu- 
tenants and enfigns ; beſides four aids de camp, and the com- 
miſſary of the artillery Taurinus. In the camp were found 
twelve braſs cannon, a large quantity of ammunition and 
proviſions, a great number of horſes, and a confiderable 
booty, which was given to the ſoldiers. 

As it is uſual for the multitude to judge of events, eſpe— 
cially thoſe of war, by the ſucceſs, and ro cenſure the un- 
fortunate, prince Eugene was blamed, both for ſeeming to 
deſpiſe the enemy, and leaving the earl of Albemarle expoſed 
at a great diſtance from the main army; and for ſending him 
no greater reinforcement than fix bartalions. As to the firit, 
it is certain, the prince was not inſeuſible of the danger, which 
the ear] was in; and therefore he had propoſed the remo- 
ving the ſtores of artillery, ammunition, and provifions from 
Marchiennes to Bovchain ; but it ſeems, the ſtates deputies, 
through parſimony, were againſt that counſel. As to the 
ſecond point, the prince, with ſeveral other experienced ge- 
nerals, having viewed the intrenchments at Denain, could not 
but think ſeventeen battalions ſutficient to defend that poſt, 
till he came up to their affiſtance with the whole army; 
which they would infall|\bly have. done, had the battalions, 
attacked by count Broglio, perto: med their duty. 
it had not been for the breaking of the bridge by the weight, 
which was on it, fo that the remforcement tent by the prince 
could not join the troops under the earl of Albemarle, Vil- 
lars's attempt might have turned fatally on himſelt, and to 
the ruin of his whole army. However, the princes's march 
to Landrecy is thought by fome to have been the greateſt 
overfight he ever made, conſidering, that, at this juncture, 
the French had delivered Dunkirk into the bands of the Eng- 
liſh ; that Villars was greatly reinforced from the Rhine, 
and all the garriſons about him; and the duke of Ormond 
had received his orders tor marching off with his troops. 
It is obſervable likewiſe, that the duke of Ormond, the very 
evening of the day, on which he declared the ceſſation of 
arms, ſent to Denain, for the pontons, which he had lent the 
earl of Albemarle; nor could all, that either the earl, prince 
Eugene, or the ſtates deputics ſay, prevail with him to leave 
them but for eight days; and the next day it was reported, 
that two French engineers in diſguiſe went with thoſe, who 


? Prince Eugene, in a letter to an eminent miniſter, ſays: © I am ſurprized 
and troubled to hear af the injuſtice people do to my lord Albemarle.— He 
performed all that a courageous, prudent, and vigilant general could do; 
and, had all the troops done their duty, the affair would not have gone as it 
did : But, when they run as ſoon as they have given one fire, and cannot be 
rallied, no general in the world can help it: And theretore, ſir, I doubt not 
Mat you will contribute to the diſabuſing thote of the regericy, who may have 
been miſinformed?. 


The letter was as follows: 
Couſin, 


The ſteps 1 have taken to eſſect a general peace, and the ſuſpenſion, 
which I have agreed on with the queen of England, have not availed to de- 
termine the other allies to enter into the fame ſentiments. On the contrary, 
they formed a defign to puſh on their coonqueſts, and befiege Landrecy. 

e importance of that place (the taking of which would have opened to 
the enemy an entrance into my kingdom) determined me to give my orders 
to the marſhals de Villars, and de 5 (who command my army in 

landers) to attack and fight the enemy, to oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. 
They have acted with ſo much conduct and — and the ſucceſs has 
en ſo happy, that the camp, which was poſſeſſed by the enemy at Denain 


And, it 


ſung in the Metropolitan church of my goo 
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took up the pontons, and made ſuch obſervations on the earl 
of Albemarle's works, as ſerved their purpoſe. However, 
it docs not appear, that the duke Knew any thing of it; but 
his conduct in this affair was very much cenſured, and gave 
his enemies an handle to ſay, that matters had been concerted 
between him and thoſe ſent by Villars. And it is certain, 
that the want of the pontons was the loſs of Denain ; for 
prince Eugene, having ſome notice of the marſhal's deſign, 
marched the evening before the action with the greateſt part 
of the army from Landrecy, and was up time enough to have 
ſuccoured the earl of Albemarle ; but, by the time he got 
to the Scheld, the bridge was broke by the crowd of baggage 
they had been ſending over; ſo that he was not able to 
give the earl the leaſt aſhſtance, but looked on, and ſaw his fate. 

Severe reflections were likewiſe made upon the earl of 
Albemarle; but, the ſtates having appointed ſome deputies 
of their own, and the council of ſtate tome of their members, 
to examine his reaſons, it was reſolved, upon the report of 
the examination, not only to declare, that the earl had be- 
haved with prudence and bravery in that unfortunate action, 
but alſo to return him thanks for his conduct. 

But though it be hard to determine what errors were com- 
mitted either in the counſels or orders, or in the execution 
of them, and at whoſe door theſe ought to be laid, yet this 
misfortune ſerved not a little to raiſe the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's character, under whoſe command no ſuch thing had 
ever happened, 

The action of Denain being over, Villars ordered Broglio 
to inveſt Matchiennes on the Scarpe, where the allies prin- 
cipal ſtores were lodged, with above a hundred and fifty bi- 
landers laden with artillery, and all forts of ammunition, and 
proviſions for a whole campaign. At the ſame time he com- 
manded Albergotri to attack St. Amand, ordering other de- 
tachments to poſſels themlelves of the reſt of the poſts on the 
Scarpe. Two hundred of the troops of the allies, who were 
in the abbey of Anchin, and at Pont-a-Roche, yielded them- 
ſclves priſoners of war. At the ſame time, count de I'Eſparre 
made himſelf maſter of the abbey of Haſoan, where he took 
a hundred priſoners. Albergotti poſſeſſed bimſelf likewiſe 
of Mortagne, at the mouth of the Scarpe, where he took an 
hundred men ; and then of St. Amand, which was defended 
by eight hundred men, who yielded themſelves priſoners of 
war. In the mean time, Broglio inveſted Marchiennes, and, 
baving viewed it, found the enterprize much more difficult 
than he at {ir{t imagined ; that poſt being encompaſſed with 
moraſl:'s and ditches full of water; fortified with ſeveral 
works; detended by brigadier Berkofler, with fix battalions 
and five hundred men, detached from the garriſon of Doway, 
and by tbe regiment of Schellait, conſiſting of three ſqua- 
drons of Cuiraſſiets, of the ele&tor Palatine's troops. Theſe 
difficulties obliged Villars to defire the marquis de Menteſ- 
quiou to take upon him the care of the ficg?. On the laſt 
day of July (Villars being returned to the ficge) the town 
ſurrendered, and the parrifon, to the number of five thou- 
ſand, were made priſoners of war, and conducted to Valen- 
ciennes. The loſs of this poſt was of very bad conſequence 
to the allies; for they had there a general magazine of all 
ſorts of artillery, ammunition, and proviſions, defigned for 
the further operations of the c:mpaign. On the other hand, 
the advantage the enemy obtained by forcing the intrench- 
ments of Denain, and by the taking of Marchiennes, were 
ſo conſiderable, that the French king wrote an account of it 
to the archbiſhop of Paris 4. After this, Doway was inveſted, 
which obliged prince Eugene to abandon the defign of be- 
ſieging Landrecy, and match to the relief of Doway. The 
Prince tried to raiſe the ſiege, but did not ſucceed. Indeed 
the ſtates would not put things to ſo great a venture after ſuch 


(notwithſtanding the ſtrength of its intrenchments) was forced aud defeated 
with the entire lots of 17 battalions, which defended it, and of a convoy of 
about five hundred waggons, who were at the fame time on the march towards 
the camp before Landrecy, The defeat of theſe troops encamped at Denain 
was followed by the taking of the poſt of Marchiennes, where the enemy had 
ſix battalions, five hundred foot detached from the garrifon of Doway, and 
three ſquadrons of horſe, who were all made priſoners of war: And being 
added to thoſe taken in the camp at Denain, and in ſome other poſts —＋ 
the Scarpe, make the number of above ſeven thouſand men, and upwards o 
four hundred officers, priſoners ; among whom are ſeveral of their general 
officers. - My troops, who in theſe two actions ſhewed all poſſible valour, 
took thirty-ſeven colours, and three ſtandards, The enemy loſt with Mar- 
chiennes a great number of cannon, aud ſtores of all forts of ammunition, 
and proviſions laden in above one hundred and fifty bilanders ; and their 
army being weakened by ſo cunfiderable a lots, having no longer communi- 
cation with the places they are poſſeſſed of towards the Scarpe, have been 
forced to raiſe the ſiege of Landrecy, to retire towards Mons, And as ſuch 
an event is a viſible mark of the protection ot God, who knows the rectitude 
of my intentions, I hold myfelt obliged to render to him moſt humble acts 
of thankſgiving. I deſire therefore, that you wiil cauſe Te Daum to be 
citv of Paris, &c", 
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loſſes: So Villars proſecuted the ſiege with vigour, and bat- 
tered Fort Scarpe with eighty pieces of cannon: But, not- 
withſtanding the garriſon of the fort conſiſted but of four 
hundred men, they defended it fourteen days, and ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war on the 28th of Auguſt, baving repul- 
ſed the French in ſeveral attacks. After the taking of that 
fort, the enemy redoubled their fire againſt the town; and, 
although the garriſon was but weak, general Hompeſch, the 
governor, contrary to the expectations of the allies or the 
French, held out till the 8th of September, N. S. when he 
ſurrendered the garriſon priſoners of war, The enemy du- 
ring the ſiege were repulſed in ſeveral attacks, and loſt a great 
nu.uber of men (eſpecially when they took the counterſcarp 
and a half moon, which they were obliged to abandon) and, 
had the garriſon been numerous enough in proportion to the 
extent of the place, it is very probable, the French would 
not have retaken it. Prince Eugene had the mortification 
to be a ſpectator of the loſs of this place; but it was not his 
tault, if a vigorous attempt was not made to prevent it, for, 
during the ſiege, he uſed all poſſible endeavours to engage 
the enemy; but the French had ſo ſtrongly fortified their 
camp on the one band, and the Dutch were ſo cautious of 
running any hazards in this critical juncture, that the prince, 
ſeeing no poſſibility of coming to action, returned to his 
camp at S-clin, from whence detachments were made to ſe— 
cure Liſle, Mons, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, and other places. 
After the ſurten er of Doway, advice being brought to prince 
Eugene, that the Fr-nch were advanced to Malplaquet, and 
potted on the ſame ground, where the famous battle of that 
name was fought three years before, a diſpoſition was made 
to diſlodge them, and prevent the ſiege of Queſnoy. But the 
en-my having with great diligence advanced within half a 
league of Queſnoy, and taken a very advantageous camp, 
Prince Eugene thought fit to ſtop his march near the wood 
of D ur, and to encanmp with the right near St. Guilain, the 
lef: at the mill at Szart, near the wood of Lagniere, and the 
head quarters at Beliag. Villars having, with the utmoſt 
care, ſecured all the patles, and fortified his camp, the necel- 
ſary diſpoſitions were made, for cairying ow the fiege of 
Queſnoy, which was invetted the Sth ot September, N. S. 
The French expected to have. made themſelves maſters of 
the rown in eight or ten days; but mayor-general Ivoy, who 
commanded {:: the place, made lo good ule of the heavy ar- 
tillerv, which the allles left there, after the taking of Queſ- 
noy, that it was the 14th of October, N. S. before he was 
obliged to ſubmit to the ſame terms, on which Doway had 
been ſurrendered, that the garrifon ſhould remain priſoners 
of war: The French gave our, that they found in the place 
one hundied and fixteen heavy cannon; a great number of 
others of ſmall ſize; forty mortars, five hundred thouland 
weight of powder; a great quantity of bullets, bombs, gre- 
nadves, and proviſions of all foris ; the whole being valued at 
three millions of livres; and that this garriſon compleated 
the number of forty battalions of the allies, killed or made 
priſoners ſince the 24th of July, N. S. on which happened the 
unfortunate affair of Denain. Ihe French being reſolved to 
loſe no time in enlarging their conquells, opened their trenches 
before Bouchain ; which place was ſo indifferently provided, 
and the garriſon ſo weak, that they made but a flender teſiſt— 
ance ; for, the enemy baving taken poſſeſſion of the covered 
way, and made the diſpoſitions for ſtorming the place, the 
arriſon beat a parley, and {urrendered at diſcretion, 

While the French were before Bouchain, the allies ſurpri- 
zed the fort Knocque in the following manner: Brigadier 
Caris, commander of Oftend, having received certain intel- 
ligence, that the garriſon of Fort Knocque was very weak, 
reſolved to try to ſurprize it. Accordingly Caris detached 
one hundred and eighty men, under the direction of captain 
De Rue, a famous partiſan, who, having marched with the 
uimolſt privacy, found. means to hide themſelves in three 
liitle houſes, and in the governor's garden, ſtanding between 
for draw-bridges, where they lay cloſe all night. In the 
m- ning, at the opening of the gates, ſome of the detach- 
ne advanced on a ſudden, and made themſelves maſters of 
the bridge neareſt the fort, having killed the guard. De 
Ru divided his men into four bodies, and with one of them 
ſeized a gate, while two other diviſions ran to the other two 
gaies, and the fourth drew up near the Cazerns, to hinder the 
garriſon from drawing together; which ſucceeded ſo well, 
that with the loſs of only two men killed, and one wounded, 


And, that there might be no part of the world, where it was in the power 
of the Engliſh miniſtry to aſſiſt their new friends at the expence of their old 
allics, Torcy further propoſed, * That the queen ſhould put a ſtop to count 
Staremberg's projects in Catalonia, by ſending orders to her troops in Terra» 
gona not to let the Germans into that place ; and, not content with this; he 
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that important fort was taken, The French governor hearing 
the noiſe, leaped out of bed, and, looking out of the window, 
cried, quarter ! and was n of war with the par. 
riſon, which conſiſted of three French companies, and one of 
Swiſs, but a great many of them were fick. De Rue, havin 
ſecured that poſt, ſent out part of his men, to ſeize all the 
proviſions in the neighbouring villages, and to bring the 
ſame into the fort, betote the garriſon of Y pres could be in- 
formed of the loſs of the place. He diſpatched alſo an ex- 
preſs with an account of the ſucceſs to brigadier Caris, who 
detached forty men to reinforce the garriſon. The precautions 
taken by De Rue were not uſeleſs ; for the loſs of that poſt oc- 
caſioned the motion of a great body of troops on each fide to- 
wards the Lys, as if the Novel defigned to retake it ; but the 
found that fortreſs was ſo well and fo ſeaſonably provided, 
that the French entirely abandoned the defign of attack- 
ing it. 

The campaign in the Netherlands ended with the taking 


of Bouchain by the French; for, a few days after, both ar. 


mies marched into winter quarters ; and prince Eugene, 
having ſtaid ſome days at Bruſſels to ſettle ſome matters with 
the council of Brabant, proceeded to the Hague on the 28th 
of October, N. 5. 

The loffes in the Netherlands created a great diſtraction 
in the councils at the Hague, and it was expected by the 
courts of Great-Britain and France, that the twin of affairs in 
the field, after the misfortune at Denain, would cccafion an 
alteration in the negotiation at Utrecht; and that the Dutch 
would at laſt agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, for which the 
Britiſh miniſters made very pteſſing inſtances. The mar- 
quis de Torcy would have perſuaded the Britiſh court to force 
the ſtates to come into their meaſures. In a letter to Mr. 


St. John upon the news of the earl of Albemarle's defeat at 


Denain, he took notice of the advantage which the queen 
had at this time over the Dutch, and infinuated, That ſhe 


might give law to thoſe people, provided the made the right 


uſe of Ghent and Bruges, which the duke of Ormond was in 
polleſſion of'. Marſhal Villars alſo at the ſame time ſent 
a letter to the duke of Ormond, about the action at Denain, 
wherein be aſcribes the victory to the ſeparation of the brave 
Englith, and inſults the allies as common enetwies, who muſt 
now be ſenſible what wrong meaſures they had taken. He 
I:kewiſe defires the duke to tranſmit this account to the ple- 
nipotentiaries at Utrecht, and to make a thouſand compli- 
ments from him to lord Strafford. This letter the duke of 
Ormond cauſed to be made known to his army, ſeveral co- 
pies ot it being handed about, which indeed ought rather 
to have been burnt; for it made thoſe, who wiſhed well to 
the allies, believe he had not acted fairly by them*®, The 
Dutch, through the earl of Strafford continued to preſs 
them, and that with great unperioutneſs, to agree to a cefla- 
tion of arms, ſhewed, on this occaſion, a remarkable firmneſs. 
The ſtates of Holland and Welt Friſeland, having agreed to 
take upon them the paying moſt of the auxiliaries lately in 
Britiſh pay, and refolved to treat of peace, ſword in hand, 
the States-general ordered their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
to inſiſt upon ſeveral points, as further preliminaries of the 
treaty, particularly the reſtoring of Straſburgh to the em- 
pire, and the demolition of all the fortified places poſſeſſed 
by France on the Rhine, The payment and ſubſiſtance of 
the German and Daniſh troops in the ſervice of Great-Britzin, 
who had joined the forces under prince Eugene, being tne 
moſt prefling affair, ſeveral conferences were held about it 
between the miniſters of the princes, to whom thoſe troops 
belonged, the deputies of the ſtates, and the imperial mini— 
fters. Theſe laſt were not wanting ro repreſent the great 
difficultics, which their maſter had laboured under fince 
the death of the late emperor, his brother; and the valt 
change he had been indiſpenſably obliged to be at by his 
coronation at Francfort and Preſburg, and other growing ex- 


pences, for the preſervation of the principality of Catalonia, 


whereby the Imperial treaſury was quite exhauſted. That, 
however, his Imperial majeſty offered to contribute three 
hundred thouſand crowns towards the ſubſiſtance of the aux- 
iliary troops, provided the city of Amſterdam would advance 
that ſum under the ſecurity of the States, for the payment of 
which he was willing to mortgage the funds in Sileſia, which 
bad punctually anſwered both the principal and intereſt of 
the loan made ſome years before by the Engliſh. But, tho 
no poſitive anſwer was then returned to the Imperial mint 


further deſired, that expreſs orders might be ſent, (and through France, 45 
the ſhorteſt way) to the Engliſh men of waz that were then cruihing the 
Mediterranean, to ſuffer the French ſhips, that were then returning from ttt 
Levant, to paſs unmoleſted ; which was immediately complied with. | 
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ſters, yet ſome months after their propoſal was cloſed with. 
The king of Pruſſia offered to maintain his troops at his own 
charge, provided the ſtates would give him ſatisfaRtion as to 
out the inheritance of the late king William; and the elector 
of Hanover offered, in the firſt place, to maintain during the 
war, at his own expence, one half of the troops he had in the 
ſervice of Great Britain, beſides the regiment of dragoons of 
Bothmar, and to agree for the maintaining of the reſt upon 
eaſy terms. The king of Denmark took no leſs vigorous 
reſolutions than any of the princes of the empire, it being his 
intereſt not ro diſoblige the emperor and his allies, at a junc- 
ture when he and the Czar of Muſcovy was threatened with 
a powerful confederacy of France, Spain, Great-Britain, and 
Sweden, in order to reſtore the king of Sweden to all his do- 
minions. 

Oa the other hand, the Britiſh miniſters in Holland pro- 
poſed and infiſted on the adiniſhon of king Philip's plenipo- 
tentiaries to the congreſs of Utrecht; and it was given out, 
that, if this was not ſhortly agreed to, the congreſs would be 
transferred to a town, where the Spanith miniſtry might re- 
pair without any oppoſition ; and Dunkirk was ſaid to be the 
place. But the ſtates not thinking it their intereſt to diſo— 
blige the emperor ſo far, as to yield a point ſo derogatory to 
his title to the Spanith throne, the court of Great-Britain re- 
ſolved to purſue other meaſures, to bring the Dutch to com- 
pliance; or, if that failed, ro conclude the peace upon the 
ſcheme near agreed on with France and Spain. To this end, 
it was judged neceffary to renew the ſuſpenſion of arms, now 
expiring ; and, the lord Bolingbroke having had the chicf 
management of the preſent negotiation, he was pitched upon 
to go incognito to the court of France, © to remove, as his 
inſtructions expreffed it, all difficulties and differences, that 
might obſtruct the general ſuſpenſion of arms between Eng- 
land and France from taking place, or ſettling the treaty of 
peace in ſuch a courſe, as may bring it to a happy and ſpeedy 
conclufion. But to declare, cht he docs not imagine there 
will be any poſſibility to prevail with the queen to fign the 
peace with France and Spain, unleſs full ſatisfaction be given 
tothe duke of Savoy, and unleſs they can take him along with 
them in the doing the eof. He 15 therefore to take particu- 
lar care to ſettle his barrier, and to procure Sicily for him; 
to ſettle the renunciation in ſuch a manner, that there may 
be as little room left as potſhble tor diſpute or delay: That 
the eleQor of Bavarii may have Sardinia, and be reſ{tyred to 
his qominions in the etapire, except the Upper-Palatinate, and 
the firſt eleQtorate*; and, when he has had ſatisfation in 
thete points, he is to proceed to ſpeak to fuch aiticles, as 
relate particularly tothe intereſt of Great-Britain, and endea- 
your to have fuch of them, as there may appear to be any 
doubt concerning, explained in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner. And then he 1s to do his beſt to diſcover upon the leve- 
ral parts of the general plan of peace, what the real ultimatum 
of France may be; and, when the peace between England and 
France ſhall be ſigned, that it may be expedient to fix the 
allies a time to come in, wherein the queen will uſe her good 
offices, but will not be under any obligation to im;ole upon 
the allies the ſcheme offered by France, or to debar them from 
obtaining better terms fot themfelves'. By theſe inſtructions 
it appears, that lord Bolingbroke was empowered to conclude 
a ſeparate peace with England, France, Spain, and Savoy: 
That at this time there was ſome doubt concerning ſeveral arti- 
cles relating to the particular intercits of Great-B:itain, which 
was to endeavour to get explained; but no inſtruction if his 
endeavours prove ineffeEtua!, in bebalf of Great-Britain, not 
to conclude the treaty, which in thele very inſtructions 1s ex- 
preſsly provided for in favour of Savoy; and he is ordered to 


t It ſeems the French had demanded Sicily alto for the elector of Bavaria 
as appears from the following particulars : The conſtant comphances in the 
Engliſh miniſtry encouraged montieur de Torcy to believe, that they would 
now ſtick at nothing that could be propoſed. He prefled, on the 18th of 
July, the concluding the ſeparate peace between England and France, as what 
they both agreed in to be the moſt eftectual way to make the reſt of the allies 
comply. He defires, that the troops in Flanders, under the command of the 
duke of Ormond, may be lett there to make a good ule of the towns, which he 
was in poſſeſſion of; but as the king of France could not conſent to the 
duke of Savoy's having Sicily, except the elector of Bavaria had allo the 
Netherlands beſides his electorate, he thinks the queen's having a good army 
in Flanders, under the duke of Ormond, may render this very practicable: 
and, as the queen has done a great deal for her own ungrateful allies, it will 
be for her g ory now to contribute to the good of a prince of ſo much merit 
as the elector of Bavaria, whoſe acknowledgements will be equal to the be- 
hefits he ſhall receive. But this would not paſs, even with the miniſtry of 
Great-Britain. The giving Flanders to the clector of Bavaria was not only 
tntrary to all the propoſitions of peace, that had been made between Eng- 
land and France, but was what would abſolutely engage England in a new 
war, to oblige the imperialiſts and Dutch to agree to it: And they could not 
think it for the. honour or intereſt ot the queen, to make war upon her allies, 
as ungrateful they had been, in favour of the clector of Bavaria ; and ell = 
cially, conſidering, that, although Ghent and Bruges were for him, the allies 

yet an army in Flanders ſo conſiderable, both for the number and good- 
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do his beſt to diſcover the ultimatum of France, which hi- 
therto it ſeems, the miniſtry were ignorant of ; but, whether 
France condeſcended ſo far or not, as to let him intothis ſecret, 
the treaty was concluded; and the miniſtry ſeemed to think, 
they bad ſufficiently diſcharged their duty, in declining to be 
engaged to impoſe what terms France ſhould think proper 
upon the allies, thoſe allies, to whom the queen was bound 
by the faith of treaties, and, all the molt ſolemn engagements 
and public declarations, to procure all juſt and reafonable 
ſatisfaction, according to their ſeveral alliances. But now 
it ſeemed ſufficient, that the Britiſh miniſtry did not debar 
them from the liberty of endeavouring to obtain ſtill better 
terms for themſelves. 

With theſe inſtructions the lord Bolingbroke ſet out for 
Dover on the ſecond of Auguſt, accompanied by Mr. Prior 
and the abbot Gaultier. The next day he landed at Calais, 
and was received with all imaginable demonſtrations of joy 
flom the inhabitants, and particular marks of reſpe&t from 
the governor. On the 17th of Auguſt, N. S. he arrived at 
Paris, and alighted at the houſe of the marquis de Torcy, 
where an apartment was preparcd for him. The French mi- 
niſter received the Britiſh with uncommon civility, and aſſu- 
red him, © That the king his maſter had ever entertained a 
gicat eſteem and reſpect for the queen of Great-Britain; to 
which ſentiments he now added ſo perfect a friendſhip, that 
notwithſtanding the late ſucceſſes of his arms in Flanders, he 
was still willing to make ber Britannic majeſty the umpire 
of the general peace'. Compliments being paſſed on both 
ſides, the two miniſters entered upon buſineſs, and having 
adjuſted the principal intereſts of the duke of Savoy, and of 
the elector of Bavaria, and ſettled the time and manner of the 
renunciations, agreed to a treaty for a ſuſpenſion of arms 
between Gieat-Britain and France, both by ſea and land, for 
the ſpace of four months. The next day the lord Boling- 


broke was conducted by the marquis de Torcy to Foun- 


tainebleau, wheie the King of France then was with his court; 
and the apartment formetly belonging to the marſhal de 
Boufflers, was magnificently fitted up for him, and he was 
received with greater marks of diſtinction than were ever 
ſhewn to any perſon of his character, who made no public 
appearance. He was the next morning introduced to a 
private audience of the king, to whom he preſented the queen's 
letter. The French king received ham in a very gracious 
manner, and affured him, * That he ever had the higheſt 
eſteem for the queen : That ſhe had proceeded in fuch a 
manner, as to tun thar eſteem 1ato the ſincereſt friendſhip ; 
and he hoped, ſhe was ſatisfied he has! done every thing on 
his part, which might facilitate the peace : That he was 
plealed to find it ſo near a concluſion: That there were ſome 
indeed, who uſed all endeavours to obſtruct it; but that, 
God be praiſed, they would not be long able to do fo; and 
that the ſucceſs of his arms ſhould make no alteration in him: 
for he would make good all he had offered”, The elector of 
Bavaria, who arrived at Paris on the 16th of Auguſt, and 
repaired to Fountainebleau the fame day. the lord Boling- 
broke went thither, was alſo in conference with him, whom 
he defired to recommend both his and his brother the elector 
of Cologne's concerns to her Britannic majeſty. The French 
courtiets, in imitation of their ſovereign, vied with each 
other, who ſhould beſt entertain the Britiſh miniſter ; and, 
among the reſt, the duke of Noailles gave him a moſt mag- 
nificent ſupper, to which the pe- ſons of the firſt rank were 
invited ; as was alſo general Stanhope, who, being lately ex- 
changed for the duk» of Eſcalona, took Fountainebleau in 
his way to England. The lord Bolingbroke, offered that 
general to preſent him to the king of France; but Mr. Stan- 


neſs of their troops, that they were able ro defend the conqueſts they had 
made. And to give hin Sioily, which was likewite demanded, lord Boling- 
broke hoped, that it would not be whited on; * becauſe it might be the bc- 
caſion of continual jcalouſits; it might, in particular, be the ſource of diſputes 
and quarrels betwixt England and France, whole ſtrict union and indrfloluble 
fi iendſhip were the points in view, to which all our meaſures had been di- 
rected for ſo long a time'. The queen's miniſters think, that when the king 
of France bas made all reatonab'e cttorts tor his allies, he muſt do ſomething 
for the love of peace, and that a particular intereit ſhould yield to the gene- 
ral. You cannot, ſays lord Bolingbroke, but feel the force of this argu» 
ment, becauſe you are not at all ignorant, that this negotiation was begun and 
carried on upon u ſuppoſition, thut the queen niuſt defiſt from many condi- 
tions, which in right ſhe was obliged to procure tor her allies', He very 
ſtrongly urges the neceſlity of cone uding unmediarcly the peace between 
England, France, and Spain; but abtolutely inliits upon Sicily tor the duke 
of Savoy: Which at laſt the king of France confented to, upon certain con- 
ditions, wherein very ainple provition was made for ſatisfaction to the elector 
of Bavaria; and one expiefs condition war, that & peare be concluded between 
England, France, Spain, and Savoy. In anſa er to this letter, lord Boling- 
broke acquaints monfieut de Torcy, that he had ieceived the queen”s orders 
to go immediately to France ; and he hoped, under The auſpices at the abbot 
Gaultier, in a week's tine, to tatate tim at Founzainbleay, Rep, of the 
Com. of Secr. | | 
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hope thought fit to decline it. What was tranſacted in the 
private conferences between the king, or his miniſters, and 
the lord Bolingbroke, befides the treaty for a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, was kept very ſecret : except only, that it was agreed, 
that the court of Great-Britain ſhould pay the annual ſum of 
threeſcore thouſand pounds by way of dower to the late king 
James's queen; and that the chevalier de St. George ſhould 
retire out of France. On the 27th of Auguſt, N. S. the lord 
Bolingbroke took his leave of the king of France, who pre- 
lented him with a fine diamond ring, valued at about 4,000]. 
ſterling, which formerly belonged to his fon the dauphin, 
and on the 25th his lordſhip returned to Paris, being ſtill ac- 
companied by the marquis de Torcy. 

On the 24th of Auguſt, N. S. the ſuſpenſion of arms for 
four months was proclaimed at Paris with the ſame ceremo- 
nies uſually obſerved at the proclaiming of peace, except that 
there were no public rejoicings. Two days after, one of the 
queen's mefſ-ngers, who attended the lord Bolingbroke, 
brought the treaty to Whitehall; and, the lord-treaſurer 
having, the next day, carried it to the queen at Windſor, to 
be ratified, her majeſty, in council, ſigned a proclamation, 
© declaring the ſuſpenſion of arms, as well by ſea as land, and 
injoining, the obſervance thereof”, This proclamation was 
publ:ſhed both by itſelf, and in the London Gazette, in which 
an order of council was ſubjoined, importing, That for 
preventing any inconveniencies, to which her majeſty's ſub- 
jects might be liable, by miſapprehending the purport or effect 
of this proclamation, and for the improvement and ſecurity of 
the commetce of her loving ſubjects, her majeſty was pleaſed 
to declare, that, as ſoon as paſſes could be interchanged, they 
would be delivered to ſuch of her ſubjects, as ſhould defire 
the ſame”. Upon peruſal of th's order, which laid the Eng- 
liſh merchants under a neceſſity of buying French paſſes, 
many were at a loſs to diſcover wherein the benefit of the 
ſuſpenſion conſiſted, unleſs it were in gratifying the avarice 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate, who fold, at a dear rate, what had 
coſt them nothing. B. ſides, it is obſervable, that, the French 
court not having ſent over the paſſes ſo ſoon as the Engliſh 
miniſters tranſmitted theirs, it happened, that ſeveral French 
ſhips, which were taken by Sir Thomas Hardy, were releaſed 
upon producing of the Englith palles, while ſeveral Engliſh 
ſhips were, at the ſame time, made prizes for want of French 
paſſes. Tais good diſpoſition of lord Bolingbroke to the 
French nation appears from his own letter to Mr. Prior, of 
the 29th of September, wherein he ſays, © I have got at laſt 
the affair of the Griffin [a rich French Eaſt- India ſhip] com- 
pounded, not without very great difficulty : And though the 
ſum paid to the captors was ſo large as 35, oool. the ſhip 
was plainly a prize, and the paſs, ſent over bither, might have 
been proved to have been numerically one of thoſe I delivered 
at Fountaineblcav, four days after the Griffin was in Sir Tho- 
mas Hardy's power; though Gaultier was ready to ſwear, 
that he had received it ſome months before; which part of 
the abbot has, I confeſs to you, done him no good, in my 
opinion, Hence it appears that, though this paſs was none 
of them, paſſes had been granted ſome months before the 
ſuſpenſion was concluded. 5 

It may here be obſerved, that while the peace was nego- 
t ating, various reports were ſpread about the pretender, who, 
after the ſtile uſed in the queen's ſpsech of the 6th of June, 
was now called, * the perſon, who has pretended to diſturb 
the ſettlement of the Proteſtant Succeſſion of the Houſe of 
Hanover'. About the latter end of June, the public was in- 
formed from Utrecht, that he had been obliged to leave St. 
Germain's, and was already on his way to Lorrain. How- 
ever, about the middle of Auguſt, he made a viſit to the king 
of France at Fountainebleau; but, upou the news of lord 
Bolingbroke's landing at Calais, it was thought fit. that the 
Chevalier ſhould again retire from St. Germain's, without his 
ordinary guard, and go to the caſtle of Livry. Not many 
days after he came to Paris, and, going to the opera, fat in 
the French king's box, which had been appointed for the lord 
Bolingbroke, who thereupon ſat in another box; which, when 
known occaſioned no ſmall noiſe in England. It was alſo ad- 


viſed from Paris, that the Britiſh miniſter had a private inter- 


view with the queen dowager of England; which, together 
with the rumour of the Chevalier's taking upon him the 
title of duke of Gloceſter, and retiring to Rheims in Cham- 


It ſeems, as count Rechteren was paſſing by the houſe of monſieur Meſ- 
nager, his footmen were laughed and hiſſed at by Meſnager's ſervants that 
were ſtaading at the door : Which being complained of by count Rechteren, 
Meinager promiſed the ſervants ſhould be confronted : bat afterwards ſeat 
word, he had examined his doineſtics, and that they denied the fact. Upon 
this, Rechteren infiſting that the ſe: vants ſhould be confronted according to 
his promiſe, and Mefnager ſtill refufing it, the count told his people, = 


he could get them no reparation, they muſt decide their own quarrels chem 
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pagne, occaſioned various ſpeculations. Whatever groyys 
there were for theſe and other reports, it is certain, that the 
Pretender's friends in Great-Britain were, at this junctute 
extremely elated with the hopes of his reſtoration ; and ſome 
news-writers in Holland, and, after them, others in London 
did not ſcruple to take notice of what was ſaid in Paris, That 
the Pretender was to be aſſociated with her majeſty in the 
ſovereignty”. 

On the'28th of Auguſt, N. S. the lord Bolingbroke ſet out 
from Paris where he left Mr. Prior to take care of ſome private 
affairs ſtill under negotiation ; and with Mr. Hare, and the 
abbot Gaultier, proceeded to Dunkirk, and, imbarking for 
England, arrived at London the 21ſt of Auguſt, O. S. 

France was now become intire maſter of all future negoti. 
ations, and did not fail to make uſe of the power put into their 
hands ; And upon occaſion of a trifling quarrel, which hap. 
pened at Utrecht between the ſervants of monſieur Meſnager, 
and of count Rechteren, one of the Dutch plenipotentiaties, 
the French made uſe of it as a pretence to keep the negotia- 
tions in ſuſpence, as long as it ſerved their purpoſe*, The 
Venetian miniſters immediately offered their mediation to 
accommodate the matter; and at the ſame time Meſſieurs de 
Randwyck and Buys engaged the biſhop of Briſtol to interpoſe 
his good offices in this affair. But the French miniſters 
having conſulted together refuſed to hearken to any private 
accommodation, before they had received inſtructions from 
their court; by which they were directed to inſiſt upon a publio 
ſatisfaction, and on the recalling of count Rechteren, and 
appointing another plenipotentiary in his place. The ſtates 
not thinking it confiſtent with their dignity to ſubmit to thoſe 
demands, the negotiations at Utrecht was ſuſpended, whilſt 
the earl of Strafford and ſome other miniſters uſed their en- 
deavours at the Hague to find out an expedient to remove 
that obſtruction, bur, the French king's pride being now 
again in exaltation, he was intractable. On the other hand 


the ſtates ſeemed reſolved not to comply with ſo extravagant 


a reparation. being defirous of drawing this diſpute into 
length, that they might avoid entering into a negotiation of 
peace, which they thought muſt be detrimental) to their in- 
tereſt, and the common cauſe, and ſtill hoping, that ſome- 
thing might happen, which would occaſion ſome favourable 
turn in the affairs of Europe. To this purpoſe it was obfer- 
ved, that at the opening of the aſſembly of the ſtates of Hol- 
land on the 13th of September, N. S. penſionary Heinſius, 
in a very pathetic ſpeech ſhewed © the impoſſibility of con- 
cluding a peace at this juncture, withour lofing the fruits 
of all the blood and treaſure they had expended in the pre- 
ſent quarrel, and expoſing their ceuntry and the liberties of 
all Chriſtendom, to imminent danger; Urging, that as, of 
two evils, they ought to chooſe the leaſt, ſo they muſt make 
extraordinary efforts to carry on the war, till a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace ſhould be obtained: And concluding, that, 
thanks to the Alimighty, they were not whol'y deſtitute of 
means for that purpoſe, provided they would act with the 
ſame* conſtancy and harmony, which the republic had ex- 
erted on ſo many occaſions'. This ſpeech had its effect, 
both with the ſtates of Holland, and the ſtates-general ; for 
the earl of Strafford having ſignified to them, That the 
queen was willing to endeavour to engage France to admit 
them, or any other of the allies, into the ſuſpenſion of arms'; 
they anſwered they could not reſolve any thing upon it, with- 
out the emperor and the other allies; and that. it would be 
too great a diſgrace to the confederacy, to aſk a ſuſpenhou 
of arms, without being affured of obtaining it. As to the 
ear] of Strafford's propoſition of granting paſſports to th: 
plenipotentiaries of king Philip, the ſtates alledged, they 
could not comply with it, without doing a manifeſt injury to 
the emperor, who had at leaſt an equal title with king Philip 
to the crown of Spain. 

About this time another accident happened at Utrecht, 
which was like to prove a new obſtruction to the negociation 
of peace. The earl of Strafford had, by his lofty carriage, 
made himſelf very obnoxious to the Dutch; and, it being 
given out, that the duke of Savoy had abandoned the allies, 
and agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms, ſome of the common peo- 
ple, in the night-time, broke the windows, both of the mar- 
quiſs del Borgo, one of the duke's plenipotentiaties, and of 
the earl of Strafford ; and, as a farther indignity to the ear! 


ſelves. Preſently after, one of count Rechteren's footmen ſtruck one of 
monfieur Meſnager's, and owned the fact, ſaying, It was true, he had given 
him a blow or two on the face; but that it was olſo true, he was one ot 
thoſe who had hifled at him; which was not demed by the other, This #3 
ſo highly reſented by the French king, and ſuch reparation demanded, that 
the Dutch would not comply with it: So that a full ſtop was put to a} the 
proceedings at Utrecht for ſome months, 
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they ſet up a wheel on the rails before his houſe, with a paper 
on it, in Which was written the Dutch word, Straft-art”, 
alluding to the earl's name, and implying, that he deſerved 
the puniſhment denoted by the wheel; the word “ Straffen” 
in Dutch ſignifying to punith or chaſtiſe. This inſult was 
highly reſented by the Britiſh plenipotentiarics ; but the 
magiſtrates of Utrecht having publithed a reward of four 
hundred gilders to any one, who ſhould diſcover the authors 
of it; and that the name of the informer ſhould be concealed ; 
the Britiſh court thought fit not to take any notice of the 
affront at this juncture, the tather, becauſe it was by many 
ſuſpected, that the French emiſfaries were at the bottom of 
this inſult, in order to itritate the Britiſh nation againſt the 
Dutch, 

The aſcendant, which France had now gained in all the 
negotiations of peace, was evident from their infiſting upon 
the reſtitution of Tournay, which deſerves to be particularly 
fet forth. Oa the zoth of Auguſt, the Britiſh plenipotenti— 
aries at Utrecht acquainted the lord Bolingbroke, that in ſome 
diſcourſe with the miniſters of the allics they had carried 
matters ſo far as to tell them, that though her majeſty would 
endeavour to promote the;r intereſt in a peace, and obtain 
for them the beſt terms, that ſhould be pollible ; yer, if 
thoſe end-avours ſhoul not procure more than the contents 
of her majeſty's ſpeech, or even in ſome degree fall ſhort of 
that plan, the fault wou'd be entirely theirs, who had ren- 
dered things difficult and uncertain, whe" otnerwiſe would 
have been ealy and practicable. And having thus far com- 

lied with their late orders to lav all the blame upon the 
allies, they further inform his lordihip, that they had however 
obtained the conſent of the m-nifters of the alls to come 
to a Conference with thoſe of France, in order to renew the 
negotiations; the time to be fixed upon between the Britiſh 
and French plenipotrntiaries, „o meeting to have ſome 
diſcourſe previous to the general conference, parted without 
coming to anv concluſion, Th occafion of their difference, 
that prevented renewing the conterences, aroſe upon propo- 
ſels made by the Britiſh miniſters in 1elation to Tourna. 
They, in a letter of the 2d ef September, N. S. to lord 
Bolingbroke, ſtate the cafe in this manner: © In her ma- 
jeſty's ſp-ech it is expreded, © That the Duich are to have 
the entire barrier, as demanded in 1709, except two or 
three places at moſt. The French miniſters infitt, that they 
muſt have Liſle as an equiva'ent for Dunkirk ; and that the 
ſame is not to be under{tood as one of the three places men- 
tioned in the ſpeech ; and conſequently, that they mult, in 
all, have four of the places meutioned in the cemands of 
70g. This to us appears o be altogether inconfiltent with 
what her majeſty has declared ; and we accoidingly think 
it contrary to our duty to bring on a conferenc', in which 
fuch an explication is to be male. The French miniſters, 
on the other hand, have ſhewed us their orders, which po- 
fitively require them to inſiſt upon the feſtitutton of Townay 
as well as Liſle; and that they can by no means conſent to the 
ceſſion of Maubeuge or Conde, The Britiſh miniſters then 
expreſſed the Fiench to ſpœak at firſt in terms as general, as 
their propoſal was conceived in; but the French thought it 
neceflary to be particular and expreſs in that point above all 
others, becauſe they ſhall otherwiſe have tied theintclves up, 


and given the Dutch an advantage. The reſult of this de- 
bate was, not to proceed to a conference, till this point be 


determined; the French inſiſting, that their orders were ſo 
plain, as neither to need nor admit any explication ; and the 
Britiſh miniſters thinking the matter as plain on their fide. 
They hoped, their zeal tor her majeſty's honour would be 
gracionſly approved, and deſire io be directed what further 
they are to do in this matter, which they apprehend to 
be of a deciſive conſequence ; becauſe they find even thoſe 
among the Dutch, who appear tobe moſt cordially diſpoſed 
to ſuch a peace, as may re-eſtabliſh a good harmony between 
her majeſty and the ſtates, as ablolutelv neceffary for their 
mutual preſervation, fully reſolved, either to retain Tournay, 
and have Condé yielded to them; or to take one of theſe 
two courſes, either to come into any terms, that France offers, 
or to continue the war at all hazards'. The language which 
our plenipotentiaries had uſcd to the allies, is very much ap- 
pioved of by lord Bolingbroke, in his letter of the 26th of 
Auguſt, who ſays, they had ſpoke the ſentiment, of the queen's 
heart, in what they declared the zoth of Auguſt, N. S. and 
that, if the all:cs did fall ſhort ot the plan laid down in the 


queen's ſpeech, the fault was entirely their own, Is lord- 


lip ſays, © Sure it is, that this plan was nothing more than 
an ultimatum of what France would offer; but he wiſhed, 
that the Imperial and Dutch policy had not rendered it the 
ultimatum of what France will grant. The ſame general re- 
llection might be applied to the particular caſe mentioned in 
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their lordſhips letter. France would have yielded Tournay, 
though much againſt the gran. If France has now any ad- 

vantages, and retules flatly to yield what the only begged to 

have reflored, the fault is entirely theirs'. But the diſpatch 

of the plenipotentiaries, of the 2d of September, relating to 

Tournay having not yet been confidered by the lords of the 

council, his lordihip could not give any poſitive inſtructions 

about it till rhe next opportunity ; but, in the mean time, 

recommen.\;ng to them two conſiderations: That the keep- 

ing of the Dutch in hopes of her majeſty's good offices will 

prevent them from taking any deſperate refolutions ; and the 

French inſiſting to have count Rechteren dilavowed, before 

any further treaty, will put off, for ſome time the deciſion 

ot that great pont. 'T he earl of Strafford, in the mean time, 
by his letters of the 13th and 16th of September, N. 8. 
repreſented the ſtares, © as mightily funk with their misfor- 
tunes, anc! not Knowing well what mea{ures to take; but that 
they infilted upon Tournay as fo efleatial to their barrier, 
that they had actually none without it: And his lordſhip 
was o much of that opinion, that he wiſhes they might have 
Tournay, though they were forced to truck Y pres, for it: 
That if he could poſitively aſſure them they ſhould have Tour- 
nay, he believed they would ſubmit to the plan of the queen's 
(perch?*, This opinion of his lordſhip is not very e-fily re- 
concileable ro what he afterwards wrote to Mr, Prior upon 
this ſubject October 12, 1712 : If we have a mind to have 
Nick Frog fign with us, we might, for he is ready to do it 
tor Tournay ; which, if we fign together, we cannot well 
retuſe him; But I expe&t you will cut that matter ſhort, 
and I long to hear from you'. But this affair of Tournay 
was not fo ſoon ſettled in England; although the difficulty 
does not ſcem to be, whether the French or Dutch were to 
have it; but iv what manner it was to be procured for 
France, without a maniteſt contradiction to what was 1aid 
by the queen, in her ſpeech concerning the barrier. Lord 
Bol:ngbioke, on the 10th of September, O. S. writes three 
letters upon this fubject, to monfieur de Torcy, to Mr. 
P:1or, and to the plenipotentiaries, In that to monſieur de 
Torcy, be defies him, © to remember the propofition, which 
was often laid down by him when in France, ani infiſted u on 
as a fundamentalen all their future proceedings upon the 
QCncla prace : 'T hat the conduct of the Queen, in regard to 
the int tells of her allies, was in a great meaſure determined 
by their behaviour : That the violent mealures, which they 
bad taken 10 obſt uct the peace, had put the queen in a con— 
dition o make her peace, without waiting for their concur- 
rence ; in which cate the queen would declue, that ſhe had 
ſigucd the treaty with France and Spain, and would propoſe 
the plan brought over by Abbot Gaulier, and delivered the 
29'h of April 1712, tor the aliies to reat upon, and would 
do no more than by ber good offices, as a common friend to 
both parties. But, in cale the Dutch in particular, or the 
other allies, ſhould betore the conclufion of her peace with 
France, enter into concert with her majeſty, we ſhould 
have more meaſures to keep with them; the compaſſion 
of our people would be moved in their behalf; and 
the queen's miniſters obliged to make tome ſteps, which 
otherwiſe they would abſolutely tefuſe to do. Upon 
this foundation, © continues his lordſhip', the King's miniſters 
ſcem to act ſomething more, when they infiſt the queen's mi— 
niſters ſhould propole the holding a conference, in which the 
firſt propoſitions ſtarted would appear, in ſome meaſure, 
contrary to what the queen ſaid in her ſpecch, touching the 
barrier of the ftat-s. The point in diſpute between your 
pl-nipotentiarics and ours is not to know, Wacther Tournay 
ſnall be reſtored to the King, or not? For, to obtain that 
place, it is not neceffary you ſhould begin by making this 
ſpecific declaration. Bur the qu. (tion is, Whether the queen 
ought formerly, and at preſent, to declare that Tournay ſhall 
be reſtored to France? Which would be to conſent ro the 
explanation, which your miniſters give to this article of the 
queen's ſpeech. His lordſhip then fays : * Not to tweil my 
letter too much, which may already ſeem tedious, I refer 
myſelf to what Mr. Prior ſhall have the honour to explain 


to you upon this point ; and 1 fhall content myſelf with ſay-. 


ing, that, as it is not difficult to find a temperament, I hope 
we ſhall avoid all things, that may occaſion a dilpute be- 
tween the miniſters of Great- Britain and France, This tem- 
perament is to be found in his letter ro Mr. Prior of the ſame 


day, which, he fays, is to be looked upon only as a letter 


from Harry to Mat, and not the lecretary to the miniſter” 

He ſends him incloſed an extiact of his letter to monſieur de 

Torcy, which, he ſays, relates to a matter, that has given 

the lord-treaſurer and himſelf no ſmall trouble in the cabinet. 

He likewiſe ſends him a copy of the plenipotentiaries diſ— 

patch of the 24 of September upon the ſame ſubject ; wherein, 
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as he will obſerve, their lordſhips are very warm about the 
diſputes, He can aſſure him, we have thoſe who are not a 
jot cooler. His lordſhip goes on: The ſolution of this dif— 
ficulty muſt come from you; which is a matter of manage- 
ment and appearance, more than of ſubſtance, - The method 
of doing it is by making monſieur de Torcy ſenſible of the 
propoſition ſettled between them in France, that the queen 
can never do any thing, which ſhall look like a direct re- 
ſtraint on her alſies from demanding hat they ſhall necel- 
ſary ; but as long as they act the part which they now do, 
ſhe can very juſtly be paffive and neuter as to their intereſts, 
This his lordſhip thinks is advantageous enough for France, 
and ſuch a one, fairly ſpeaking, as a year ago they would have 
given more than Touinay to be ſure of, They muſt not 
therefore preſs us to go further than this, nor to do any thing, 
which may ſeem contradictory to what the queen delivered 
from the throne. In a word, the uſe which the French will 
make of the unaccountable obſtinacy of the Dutch, and the 
other allies, may, in ſeveral reſpects, and particularly, for 
ought 1 know, in the inſtance of Tournay, give them an op- 
portunity of ſaving and gaining more than they could have 
hoped for ; and the queen may in the preſent circumſtances 
contribute paſhvely to this end, but aCtively ſhe never can 
in any circumſtances'. His lordſhip then very plainly gives 
his advice how this matter is to be managed in theſe words : 
© I think in my opinion, and I believe I ſpeak the queen's 
upon this occaſion, it were better the French ſhould, in the 
courſe of the treaty declare, that whatever they intended to 
have given the Dutch, when the queen ſpoke from the throne, 
their conduct has been ſuch, and the fituation of affairs 1s 
ſo altered, that the king is reſolved to have Tournay reſtored 
to him: I ſay, I believe this were better, than to expect, 
that we ſhould aflent to an expoſition of the queen's words, 
by which ber majeſty would yield the rown up. Let the 
conferences begin as ſoon as they will, I dare ſay, bufinels 
will not very ſpeedily be diſpatched in them. We ſhall go 
on to ripen every thing for a concluſion between us and 
Savoy, France, and Spain, and this is the true point of view, 
which the French ought to have before their eyes'. This 
ſcheme being concerted here, and tranſmitted to France, 
lord Bolingbroke on the fame day wr.tes to the plenipoten- 
tiarics, in anſver to theirs of the 2d of September, N. 5, 
upon which he had before told them, he could give no in— 
ſteuctions, til} their letter was confidered by the lords of the 
council; neither does his lorilihip now ſend them any direc- 
tions, but enlarges upon the ſame general topicks of imputing 
all the miſchiefs that had happened, and in particular this 
affair of Tournay, to the obſtinacy of the allics. His lord- 
ſhip obſerves, * That, in the plan brought over by Abbot 
Gavltier, the king ot France begged for Tournay, rather than 
inſiſted upon it; but was now encouraged to retuſe what he 
only endeavoured to fave : And, in ſhort, that France had now 
gathered ſtrength by our divitions, and was grown languine 
enough to make that plan the ultimatum of her conceſlions, 
which was at firſt nothing more than the ultimarum of her 
offers; but that the Dutch had no body to blame for all this 
but themſelves'. His lordſhip adds, Her majeſty is very 
ſenſible of the concern you expreſs for her honour, and will 
not, you may be ſure, ſuffer herſelf to be a party to any thing, 
which may appear contradictory to what the has once ad- 
vanced : And although perhaps the yielding of Tournay 
might be reconciled to the ters of her ſpeech ; yet, ſhould 
the queen conſent to this expoſition of it, ſuch conſent would 
be almoſt a formal reſtoration of this place tro France: And 
this, my lords, is what her majeſty will avoid. But I hope 
the ſolution of this difficulty will come from France; and 
that, when they have ſo many other quarrels to decide, that 
court will go back from a meaſure, which muſt involve them 
in a diſpute with the queen'. Among Mr. Prior's papers the 
Committee of Secrecy in 1715 found one, which ſeemed to 
be the draught of a letter from him to monſieur de Torcy, 
purſuant to what Bulingbroke hed written to him upon the 
ſubject of Tournay ; which is in ſubſtance the ſame, and al- 
moſt in the very words of lord Bolingbroke's letter to Mr. 
Prior of the 1oth of September, with this addition, that it 
begins thus: There is more appearance than ſubſtance in 
this affair, that is now under agitation at Utrecht; and my 
lord-rreaſurer does not at all doubt but the court of France 
will find a remedy'. And his lordſhip was not miſtaken in 
his expectations. For monſieur de Torcy very readily fol“ 
lowed the advice, that was given by the Engliſh miniſtry ; 
and on the 27th of September, N. S. ſends lord Bolingbroke 
a declaration to be made by the French pleniporentiaries at 
Utrecht, wherein the king's miniſters were ordered to declare 
to thoſe of Great-Britain, * That the king did conſent to treat 
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of the peace upon the plan laid down in the queen's ſpeech 
to her parlia;ment ; but at the ſame time they were to ſay 
that the Dutch having refuſed to conform to the ſentiments 
of that princeſs, having rejected the ſuſpenſion of arms, and 
given opportunity to the ſeveral changes in affairs, that had 
happened; it is but juſt, that his majeſty ſhould be recom- 
vented for the expence he has been obliged to make during 
the courſe of this campaign. Upon this toundation his ma⸗ 
jeſty orders his plenipotent:aries not to fign a peace but upon 
condition, that 'Tournay thall be reſtored to him, beſides the 
other places, which he has demanded, and which he had rea. 
ſon to believe the queen of Great-Britain did defign to com- 
prehend in her ſpeech'. However, the meaſures and coun- 
cils relating to this affair were afterwards altered upon great 
conceſhons made to France, and advantageous terms procured 
for the eleftor of Bavaria, But that Tournay was, at laſt 
obtained for the Dutch, was principally owing to the firm- 
neſs and reſolutions of the ſtates, and to the aſſiſtance of the 
earl of Strafford, who refuſed to ſign the treaty without the 
ceſſion of that place to the ſtates, on which account he re. 
ceived their ſolemn thanks, 

Mr. Prior having been left by lord Bolingbroke at Paris 
as the queen's plenipotentiary, he was introduced by the mar. 
quis de Torcy to a private audience of the king; and ob. 
tained a favourable interpretation of a clauſe inſerted in the 
late treaty for a ſuſpenſion of arms, which had raiſed a cz. 
mour among the merchants in London. For it having becy 
ſtipulated, * That none of the queen's men of war, or mer— 


chants ſhips, ſhould tranſport or convoy into Portugal or 


Catalonia, or any of the places, where they made war at 
preſent, any troops, arms, cloaths, proviſions, or ammuni— 
tion'; The Engliſh traders were juſtly apprehenfive, that 
under that pretence they might be debarred from their uſual 
trathc of corn and fiſh, of which there are great demands at 
Liſbon and Barcelona, in time of peace as well as in war. 

While Mr. Prior was in France, news came, that'a French 
ſquadron in the Welſt-Indies was taking the {ugar iſlands be- 
longing to the Engl th, deſtroying their p'antat ons, carrying 
away their Negioes, and making hoſtages of the planters. 
Upon notice of this invaſion of the Leeward-Iflands by the 
French, the lord B lingbroke wrote thus to Prior, September 
the 19th, O. S. This proves a very untoward Contretemps. 
It gives a theme to the Whigs, and ſerves to awaken the 
paſlions that were almoſt lutled afleep. We expected chat 
Cotlart's ſquadron might have gone to the coaſt of Braz l, or 
to Surinam; but we never imagined our colonies would have 
been attacked by him, at a time when we were knitting the 
bonds of friend{ip between the two nations with all poſ- 
ſible induſtry. Could this ill opin'on of our new friends 
have entered into our heads, I Co atfure you, he ſhould have 
been accompanied by a fleet of the queen's, which would 
have Kept hun in reſpect'. He remembers the orders that 
were ſo punctually and chear!ully obeyed by the duke of 
Ormond, which, as he thinks, faved the French a beating, 
and then adds: © In a word, we depended ſo much on the 
good underſtanding which we thought eſtabliſhed, and were 
ſo earneſt to prevent any thing, which might break in upon 
it, that we not only avoided to fortify our ſquadron, as we 
might have done, but we alſo neglected to put in execution 
ſome deſigns, which wouid have annoyed the French and 
Sp.niards perhaps more than any Which have been eff. cicd 
in the courſe of the war, 

Mr. Prior was ſo entirely devoted to the French cour”, 
that, towards the latter end of October, without either lcav* 
or orders from the queen, he came over into England, at the 
defire of the King of France, who thought him a proper per- 
ſon to be intrulted with the great ſecret of prevailing with 
the queen, by her credit, to obtain what he demanded for 
the elector of Bavaria; for which purpoſe he brought a cre- 
dental letter to the queen, importing, That his conduct was 
very agreeable to that monarch'. About the middle of No- 
vember he was ſent back to France with new inſtructions, 
wherein the propoſals of a neutrality in Italy was one of the 
chief articles: And, that he might have a perfect knowledge 0! 
the queen's preſent reſolutions and counſels, in relation to the 
preſent treaty of peace, a copy of the laſt inſtructions to the 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht was given him, that, as occafion 
ſhould require, he might act in all things conformable to the 
queen's intentions therein expreſſed. Fe carried likewiſe a 
letter from the queen to the King of France, wherein, among 
other things, it is ſaid, that, Mr. Prior continuing to be— 
have himſelf ſo, as that his conduct may be entirely agreeab!* 
to the king of France, he does but literally execute the orc*! 
the queen had given him, and is a proof of his duty and 2a 
for her ſervice, | 
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About this time, in order to conquer the obſtinacy of the 
Dutch, it was induſtriouſly given out in England and Hol- 
land, that the duke of Savoy had agreed to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms; which report had, as yet, no other foundation, than 
the earneſt endeavours of the Britiſh miniſters to bring bim 
into the queen's meaſures; for which the emperor's back- 
wardneſs to give him ſatisfaction about ſome claims, not ill. 
grounded, gave them a very pliufible handle. The d fle— 
rences, which had been long depending between the courts 
of Vienna and Turin, having been very prejudicial to the 
confede rate intereſt, becauſe the duke ot Savoy rather choſe 
ro ſtand ſtill, than, by going into the field, to promote the 
intereſt of an ally, who ſtill put off the performance of his 
engagements to him: The maiitime powers uſed their ut- 
molt endeavours to put an end to theſe tata] diſputes. Both 

arties were at laſt prevailed with, to teter the controverſy 
to the arbitration of the queen and the ſtates, whole envoys, 
Mr. Stanyan and mogſicur Vander Meer, having met at 
Milan, the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and the duke of 
Savoy, and maturely weighed the all-gations on both fides, 
they agreed on a ſentence of arbit: ation, importing in {ub- 
ſtance, that either the town of Vigevano, or an equivalent 
for it, ſhould be given to the duke, together with teveral other 
diſtricts. The uuke of Savoy readily acquieſced in this 
decifion, for which he returned thanks to the Brit:th 
and Dutch miniſters; but the Imperial commithoners ſo— 
lemn!y proteſted againſt it; which was very ill reliſhed at 
the court of Grrat-Britan. While this affair was depending, 
the duke of Savoy ordered count Maffei, his firſt plenipoten- 
tiary at Utrecht, to rep+ir about the m ddlcof May to London, 
to ſo ic t the arrears of ſubſi 1es du to bim; and, the better 
to \ucceed in this negotiation, tht miniſter did not fail in— 
finuating, that his miſter was inclincable to enter into the 
Britiſh meaſur s. Upon this hint, Mr. St. Ihn, who ſeized 
all opportunities to mortify th houſe of Aultria, ſtarted the 
propoſals of giving the king om of Sicily to the duke of 
Savoy, in order to engage him m his views. And there- 
fore, though the French plempnorentiary at Utrecht, bad 
early off:red that if] ind to the emperor, vet the Britiſh ni— 
niſter declared to the marquis de Torcy, that the qu-en ab- 
ſolutely demanded it for the duke of Savoy. It 15, however, 
obſerveable, that the duke was fo far from ret:{hing this 
propofition, that he dechired t» the ear] of Peterborough at 


Turin,“ That he was not fo vainly impatient for the tre of 


a king, as to loſe or hazard any real incervit for an empty 
name; but that he thought it much more extraordinary, that 
a prince defeated ten vears together by his eneinies flow d 
remain, at lait, with the prize cont. nded for, and which to 
often, by parliament, had been declared the juſt and una- 
voidable motive of the war'. To calm the ungaſineſs of 
mind of the duke of Savoy was in, the earl of Peterborough 
repreſented in a me vorial to him, * Thar, in retuſing thole 
offers, he muſt fall our with the queen and the Engliſh mi— 
niſters, whom he endeavoured to excuſe from the reproaches 
caſt upon them, as if they were perſons devoted to France. 
That for the ſupport of what was propoſed, a ſufficient fleet 
would be furniſhed, either by England or France, or by both 
powers jointly ; and that he ſhould be guarantced and protected 
azainſt any power, that thould oppole this project, or ſhould 
inſult him for having accepted thele offers'. The arguments 
of the Britiſh miniſters prevailed at length with the duke; 
and, if their deſign was effectually to diſable the emperor from 
fupporting bimſelf againſt France, after the ſeparation of the 
Engliſh, by forcing into the intereſt of France an ally }{o con- 
fiderable as the duke of Savoy, thele meaſures were certainly 
extiemely well calculated for ſuch an end. This forwardnels 
ot the Britiſh miniſtry ro make England a guarantee for con- 
ditions advantageous only to France, and which muſt natu- 
rally have engaged the nation in a war with the emperor, was 
the more extraoidinary, in that, during the whole courſe of 
this negotiation, no endeavours were uled to procure à gua- 
ranty of the allies to ſc-cure the Proteſtant Succeſſion, which 
bad been addrefſed for by both houſes of parliament. While 
the carl of Pete! borough was alluring the duke of Savoy with 
the promiſe of Sicily, the French endeavoured to draw him 
off by open force. But the duke of Berwick, after an un- 
lucceſsful attempt to turprize fort Edmund and Conti, and 
the plundering of the neighbourhood of Saluſſes, which oc- 
cafioned a warm ſkirmiſh, was obliged to repaſs the Alpes 
with an inconſiderable booty. On the other hand, count 
Maffei having, with great addreſs, obtained from the Britiſh 
court a large ſum of monev, in part of the arrears due to bis 
maſter, he returned to his poſt at Utrecht, towards the end of 
September, O. S. by which time the emperor had ſent orders 
to his miniſters at Milan, to give the duke of Savoy intire 
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ſatisfaction. But his condeſcenfion had no effect upon a 
Prince, who was already biafled by the gold and promiſes of 
Great-Britain, 

The Kogliſh miniſters, and their agents, were not equally 
ſuccelstul in tome courts of Germany, Mr. Thomas Har- 
Icy, a near relation ot the lo: d-treaturer, who, about the 
beginning. of this year, had been appomnted to po to Han- 
over with a fecret commiſſion, having flaid ſome months in 
Holland, to watch the progieſs of the negotiations at 
Utrecht and the Hague, fet out, at Jaft, about the beginning 
of July for Germany. On the 12th ot that month, N. S. 
he arrived at Hanover, accompanied by Mr. St. John, bro- 
ther to the lord Bolingbroke, and ſome other young Engliſh 
gentlemen, v ho were all entertained at the eleEtor's expence, 
Thrice gays after, Mr. Harley, who from the (tation of co- 
adjutor to the ſecretary of the treaſury, was now raiſed to 


the character of ambaffador extrao:dinary, had a public 


audience of the elector, and atterwards of the princeſs So- 
phia, cleEtrets dowager, and of the electoral prince and 
princeſs, by whom he was received with diſtinguiſhing marks 
of favour, as one fo nearly related to the prime miniſter of 
Great Britain. The defign of this ambatly was to perſuade 
the elector to come into the Britiſh meaſures, which Mr. 
Harley pr: fled ſtrongly, and, amongſt other arguments, told 
bim, That rhe contrary would do him an injury in the 
minds of the people, who were ſet upon peace'. But the 
ele&tor remained nim in the ſentiments, which he formerly 
expret]-d in the memorial prefented about a year before by 
baron Bothmar, and anſwered Mr. Harley to this effect: I 
do not put myſelf upon the foot of one pretending immedi— 
ately to the throne of Great-Britaiv. The queen is a young 
woman, and, 1 hope, will live a great many years. When 
me dies, my mother is before me. Whenever it pleaſes God 
to call me to that ſtation, I hope to act as becomes me, for 
the advantage of the people. In the mean time, ſpeak to 
me, as to a German prince, and a prince of the empire. As 
ſuch, I muß tell you, { cannot depart from what I take to 
b- toe true intereſt of the empire and the Dutch*. Mr. Har- 
Iv, having continued above two months at Hanover, ſet out 
trom thence to return to Gieat- Britain, 

ILndeavours were likewiſe uſed about this time to bring the 
king of Pruſſia into paciſt meatures, with no better fucceis 
thay at the court of Hanover, But, notwithſtanding theſe 
and other difappointments, the Britiſh miniſters purtucd their 
ſcheme with fteadlinels and refolution ; which being ch' fly 
founded on king Philin's renunciation of the crown of France, 
the lord Lexington Was appointed o £0 to Spain, to preſs 
and be witneſs of the performance of that important prelt- 
Dnnary. 

Though the public negotiation t Utrecht was, for ſome 
months, at à ſtand, upen account of the diſpute between 
Mctnager and Rechteren; vet ſome private ſteps were made 
in the mean while tor bringing the war to a concluſion : For 
on the gth of October, N. S. the miniſters of the ſtates de- 
clared to thoſe ot G.eat- Britain, That, for the good of 
peace, the ſtares were w lling to yield Lifle to France, and 
recede from their pretenſions to have Doway, Valencicnnes, 
and Maubeuge, which they had hitherto inſiſted upon; pro- 
vided Conde and Tournay were included in the barrier, the 
tariffs of 1664 reſtored, and that Sicily be yielded to the em- 
peror, and Straſhurg to the empire', This propoſal was im- 
mediately tranfmitted to the court of Great-Britain, where 
it was looked upon as more reaſonable than anv of the for- 
mer ſchemes. On the other hand, the Imperial miniſters 
finding the ſtares inclined to yield up Spain and the Weſt— 
Indies to king Philip, to which they knew their maſter was 
unwilling to conſent, count Zinzendort propoſed a plan, ac- 
cording to which the emperor, and the ſtates of the empire 
ſhould furniſh four millions of crowns, which were ſuppoſed 
to be ſufficient to put their forces in a condition to act of- 
fenſively, and to maintain moſt of the auxiliaries lately in 
the Britiſh pay. But, it having been found by long expe- 
rience, that there was no great dependance to be made on 
ſuch promiſes, ſore of the pr.nces, to whom thoſe troops 
belonged, reſolved to recall them upon various pretences. 

On the 4th of October, one of the queen's meſſengers ar- 
rived at Utrecht with difparches for her miniſters ; and after 
a conference with thoſe of the ſtates, the earl of Strafford, 
the next morning, fer out for England, and on the 13th ar- 
rived at Whitehall. 

The ear}'s ſudden departure from Holland occaſioned va— 
rious conjectur s both at home and abroad. The general 
opinion was, that he was ſent for to give the queen and her 
miniſters a verbal account of the difpoſition, in which he 
left the Dutch as to peace and war, and to receive the queen's 
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inſtructions in relation to their late ſcheme. But thoſe, who 
obſerved what paſſed at court, aſcribed his coming over to a 
miſunderſtanding, which, about this time, appeared to be 
among the queen's ſervants. It is evident (from the lord- 
treaſurer's account of public affairs, ſent to the queen in Au- 
gull 1714) that there had been ſeveral miſunderſtandings be- 
tween him and the lord Bolingbroke. He obſerves particu- 
larly, that, when it was found neceſſary to create ſome new 
peers in the ſeffion of parliament in 1711, ſo many having 
been brought formerly out of the houſe of commons of 
thole who uſed to manage public affairs, it was propoſed to 
Mr. Secretary St. John, that, if he would be contented to 
ſtay in the houſe of commons that ſeſſion, the queen would 
create him a peer, and he ſhould not loſe his rank: Accord 
ingly, after the ſeſfion was ended, the queen ordered a war- 
rant for him to be a viſcoum ; which put him into the ut- 
molt rage againſt the lord-treaſurer and lady Maſham. It 
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availed but little to tell him, how much he had got in place; 


for, had he been cicated with the other lords, it would have 
fallen to his ſhare to have come next after lord Trevor. But 
the treaſurer, with great patience, bore all that ſtorm, of 
which lady Maſham was often a witneſs; and Mr. Arthur 
Moore, a confiderable time after, told the treaſurer, that 
lord Bolingbroke faid to him, he owed him a reyenge upon 
that head. This diſcontent continued, till there happened an 
opportunity of ſ-nding him to France, of which there was, 
ſais the treaſurer, not much occaſion ; but it was hoped, this 
wou'd put him in good humour; which it did, till, in Oc- 
tober 1712, there were knights of the garter made; which 
occaſioned a new reſ-arment from lord Bolingbroke, which 
frequently broke out in outrage ous expreſhons publickly 
againſt all then made; who were the dukes of Beaufort, Ha- 
milton, and Kent; the earl Paulet, and the earls of Oxford 
and Straff-rd. The duke of Ham ton made a private ap— 
plica"ion to the queen, defiring, he might be permitted to 
wear both the garter and the order of the thiſtle ; but was 
anf cred, the fame was unpreced-nted; and that the duke 
of Arpgile had laid down the thiſtle, u, on his being made 
knight of the guter. 

The lod Lex npton, who was appointed to go to Spain, 
to piefs the renunciation of king Philip to the crown of 
France, having emberk dat Portſmouth on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. arrived, October the 7th, at Madrid, where he was 
received with great marks of honour and diſtinction. Before 
his arrival, upon information, that Sir-—— Burke refided 
there, as miniſter of the king of Englind, whoſe arms he 
had lei up before his houſe ; the lord Lexington complaine | 
of it to the court, and demanded, that be thould depart from 
Madrid, which he was immediately ordered to do. The lord 
Lexington had then ſeveral conferences with king Philip's 
miniſters about that prince's renunciation: which being 
drawn up in form, and agreed ro, his majeſty ſigned it on 
the 5th of Nozember, N. S. and ſwore upon the Holy Evan- 
geliits, to obſerve it, in prelcence of the council of ſtate, and 
of the chiet nobility. The cortez, or ſtates of Spain, hav- 
ing been ſummoned to meet at Madrid, in order to enact this 
renunciation into a law, king Philip, attended by. the preſi— 
dent-of Caſtile, and council of ſtate, went to that aflembly, 
and'told them, © That the efforts, which the nation made 
with ſo much zeal and fidelity, to ſecure his crown in two 
perilous occaſions, were of ſuch a nature, as never to be for- 
got. And to ſhew his gratitude, to procure peace for his 
people, and to be never ſeparated from them, he renounced 
all pretenfions, which either bimſelf, or his iſſue, might 
have to the crown of France; and defired them to give their 
conſent to it'. . Upon this the cortez confirmed and approved 
the renunciation, and the crown of Spain, after king Philip's 
poſterity, was limited to the houſe of Savoy. The queen, 
an prince of Aſturias, and the lord Lexington, were pre- 
ſent at the whole ſolemnity. But it is to be obſerved, that 
his lordſhip did not yer take upon him any character; and 
that ſome time betore King Philip ſent orders to the marquis 
de Monteleone, who was then at Paris, to repair to the court 
of Gicat-Bruain. 

The like renunciation was made ſome months after, by 
the princes of France to the crown of Spain : And king 
Philip was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of 
France: It was ſomething ſtrange, to ſee ſo mnch weight 
laid on theſe renunciations, ſince the king of France had fo 
often, and fo fol» mnly declared (upon his claiming, in the 
rig'it of his queen, the Spaniſh Netherlands; when the re— 
nunciation made by his queen before the marriage, purſuant 
to the treaty of the Pirences, of all rights of ſucceſſion to her 
father's ominions, was objected to him) that no renuncia- 
tion, Which was but a civil act, could deſtroy the rights of 
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blood, founded on the laws of nature : But this was now for- 
got, or very little conſidered, 

While theſe things were tranſacting, endeavours were uſed 
to bring the crown of Portugal into the preſent meaſures of 
peace; and, leſt perſuation ſhould fail, it was thought proper 
to uſe more forcible arguments. The marquis de Bay whg 
commanded king Philip's forces in Eſtremadura, marcheg 
with his army, and incamped within half a league of Elvas. 
To increaſe the jealouſy, which by this march he had piven 
the Portugueſe, as it he deſigned to beſiege that place, he 
went to take a nearer view of it, and then returned to his 
camp. On the other hand, the Portugueſe, deceived by theſe 
appearances, worked hard in repairing the fortifications of 
Elvas, and conveyed into it two battalions, drawn out of 
Campo-Mayor ; which being the town the marquis de Bay 
had a deſign upon, he marched with the whole army, ang 
inveſted that place. This irruption of the Spaniards, to 
the number of near twenty thouſand men, at a juncture, 
when Great-Britain (the main ſupport of Portugal for many 
years paſt) had reduced all her forces in that country, ex. 
cept two regiments, could not but make the court of Por. 
tugal very uneaſy, Their conſternation was very much in. 
creaſed, upon the news, that the Spaniards had inveſted 
Campo-Major, the moſt regular fortification on the frontiers 
of Portugal; but which, at that time, was not provided either 
with a ſufficient garriſon, or with ammunition and proviſions - 
for a long ſiege. However, on this occaſion, the Portugueſe 
exerted themſelves with vigour and reſolution, which was in 
great meaſure owing to the conduct of major-general Hogan, 
an Iriſh gentleman, and of brigadier Mafley, an experienced 
French Proteſtant engineer, who formed, in conjunction with 
the count de Ribeira, and ſeveral other officers of note, the 
deſign of gettirg into Campo-Major, which was executed 
with very good ſucceſs at the head of two or three hundred 
Portugueſe grenadiers, a day cr two after the enemy bad opened 
the trenches. Hogan having alſo got into the town with a 
ſupply of four or five hundred men, the count de Ribeita, 
who commanded there in chief, made the n-ceſlary diſpoſi- 
tions to defend the place to the luſt extremity, and was fo well 
ſ: conded by the officers and troops under him, that he obliged 
the marquis de Bay to raiſe the ſiege. Notwithſtanding this 
ſucceſs, the expedition of the Spantards hed the effect defired 
by the court of France and Great-Britain. For, the Portu— 
gueſe finding they were like to be left by England, if they 
continned the war. againſt Spain, the count de Tarouca, the 
Portugueſe minifter at Utrecht, was prevailed upon by the 
biſhop of Briſtol to come into the queen's meaſures, and ſign 
the ſuſpenſion of arms the 7th of November, He excuſed this 
proceeding to the minitters of the allies as a pure effect of 
neceſſity. 

Thus ended the war in Portugal. As to the army in Spain, 
the latter end of September, brizadier Price, who com- 
manded the Engliſh, received a letter by a trumpeter of the 
enemy, from Mr. Secretary St. John, with orders from the 
queen to leave immediately the army of count Staremberg, 
and march to the ſea-ſide near Barcelona, and there to wait 
the arrival of fir John Jennings, who was to tranſport them 
to Port- Mahon. This ſurpriſing news (ſays the author of 
the manuſcript account) cauſed a great conſternation among 
our confederates, and very much enraged the Catalans, who 
tound they were going to be forfaken by thoſe they had me 
reaſon to trult. To prevent the effects of their reſentnient, 
and our being moleſted upon our march by the Miquelers and 
„her country people, the queen of Spain ſent four perſons ot: 
diſtinction to be as ſafe guards to us, and to take care we 
ſhould be ſupplied with proviſions, We came to Barcelona 
and incamped by the ſea-fide, on the very ſpot of ground where 
king Charles landed with the troops, when he befieged and 
took that city. Here we continued ſome time before tir John 
Jennings arrived. With him came over colonel Kane, with 
a commiſſion to break Lepel's regiment, that they might ſell 
their horſes, and to ſee the men on board, with the regiments 
of foot, and the train of artillery ; which orders were execu- 
ted in a very ſhort time, and we were all carried to Port 
Mahon. 

The duke of Hamilton (who had been made maſter of the 
ordnance, vacant by the death of earl Rivers) was appointed 
ambaſlador extraordinary to the court of France. The choice 
of the duke for that ambaſſy gave melancholy ſpeculations to 
thoſe who thought him much in the Pretender's intereſt, and 
knew, that he was conſidered, not only in Scotland, but like- 
wiſe in England, as the head of his party. On the other hand 
the king of France named the duke u' Aumont, firſt gentle- 
man of his bed-chamber to go into England with the ſame 
character of ambaſſador extraordinary; which was 1:kewiſc 
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recable to the Pretender's friends, to whoſe intereſt he was 
openly attached, 

All this while the duke of Ormond continued in his quar- 
ters in Ghent, where one of the Dutch field-deputies came to 
him the 7th of September, N. S. being ſent by his colleagues, 
to ſound him upon ſeveral points, He aſked firſt, Whether 
the Engliſh troops were to ſtay at Ghent and Bruges the 
winter, or how long? To which the duke anſwered, He could 
not tell, but ſaw no appearance of their being withdrawn as 
yet. He aſked next, Whether the duke would conſent to 
the ſtates putting ſome of their troops into Ghent, to take 
care of their convoys, and eſcort them to their frontier garri- 
ſons? The duke ſaid, He thought himſelf obliged not to 
ſuffer any troops, but thole of the queen, to continue in the 
town. However he had no intention, by taking or keeping 
poſſeſſion of that place, to obſtruct their convoys ; and that 
the Dutch troops might ſtill come to the counterſcerp of the 
town, and receive whatever was to be carried to the camp, as 
had been practiſed ever ſince Ghent was in our hands. The 
deputy's next queſtion was, Whether the duke would let part 
of the Dutch troops take their winter quarters in Bruges, as they 
had done ever ſince the reduction of that place? The duke an- 
{wered, He could not admit of any troops whatever, beſides thoſe 
of the queen, either into Ghent, or Bruges, till he had her 
majeſty's orders. The lord Bolingbroke highly applauded 
the duke's conduct on this occaſion, and told bim in a letter, 
© That the queen had received fo much ill uſage with reſpect 
to the commerce of her ſubjects in the Netherlands, and had 
ſo much reaſon to expect more of the ſame Kind, that the 
was reſolved to treat upon that hcad with thole pawns in her 
hand'. But, upon recolleCtion, the lord Bolingbroke, in 2 
ſecond letter, acquainted the duke, That the poſitive or- 
der, contained in his firſt, was not ſent to prevent the ad- 
miſſion of other troops beſides her majeſty's, into Ghent and 
ruges. That the queen was enough {atisfied that his grace 
would take eft-CQtual care to ptelerve thoſe cautionary places, 
which could alone ſecure to her any tolerable conditions, with 
relpe&t to the Netherlands, in the terms of peace, but he 
confeſſed he thought, it could be no way unnectffary to give 
his grace a very poſitise and clear order, in an affair, which 
might perhaps make a preat deal of noiſe'. The duke not 
only punckually obey'd the orders which he received from 
England, but was alſo very forward in aſſiſting the queen's 
new fricnds, the French, even at the expence of her old 
allies. For being informed of a deſign, which the Dutch, 
{rom the late ſucceſs of their enterprize upon Fort Knocque, 
had been encouraged to form, for ſurprizing Newport or 
Furnes ; and that the fortifying Dixmuyde was made uſe of 
as a pretence for drawing together a body of troops full:- 
cient to put the defign in execution, the duke knew not, 
but the queen might think it for her ſervice, that the deſign 
ſhould not ſucceed, ſince if the Dutch were not ſuffered 
to take poſſeſſion of thoſe garriſons, the queen would not 
only have a greater influence towards ſcttling the commerce 
of the Netherlands on a good foot, but would be able to ſe— 
cure, what was of the higheſt conſequence at that time, a 
free communication between her troops, which were in Ghent, 
Bruges, or Dunkirk. He therefore, in a letter of October the 
21ſt, acquainted the Secretary with this affair, and left his 
lordſhip to judge of the importance of it, and the uſe that 
was to be made of it, Bur, if the queen thought it moſt for 
her ſervice to prevent it, he was humbly of opinion, ſome 
means ſhould be tound out to give advice of it to the mar- 
al de Villars, who might poſſibly think, we owed him that 
good office, in requital of ſome information his, lordſhip 
knew had been ſent by the merſhal, with a deſign to ſerve her 
majeſty and the nation', The queen was of the ſame opi- 
nion concerning the uſe to be made of the intelligence men- 
tioned in this letter; but, the campaign being by this time 
at an end, the duke aſked and readily obtained leave to re- 
turn to England ; and, having taken a view of Dunkirk, em- 
barked there, landed at Dover the firſt of November, arrived 
in London the next day, and on the fourth waited on the 
queen at Windſor, where he met with a moſt gracious re- 
ception u. 

The ſame day, being the anniverſary of the birth of king 
William III, great rejoicings were made in the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, by the well affected to the Re- 
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volution, and the Proteſtant Succeſſion. Among the reſt, 
a conſiderable number of lords, gentlemen, and citizens, 
being met at the Three Tuns and Rummer in Grace-church- 
ſtreer, to celebrate that fettival, cauſed a great bonkre to 
be made before the houſe. The high-church party, being 
offended at this, raiſed an oppolite mob, who offering to di- 
flurb the rejoicing round the bonſire, a ſcuffle enſued, in 
which the aggreflors were repulſed 3 but the trained-bands 
being that Cay under arms, the fray was ſoon appeaſed, and 
all was quiet, till the bontize was confumed, and the com- 
pany in the tavern retired. However, this rejoicing was by 
the Jories repieiented as a {ct defipn to diſturb the govern— 
ment, particulaily in the Potl-Bov. But what was more ri- 
diculous, a tepvit was Ipread of a UHrange conſpiracy againſt 
the lord-treaturer, by tending him that very day,“ a band- 
box, with three pittols charyed and cocked, whole triggers 
being tied to a packthread faſtened to the cover, the piſtols 
would have gone off, and done execution, at the opening of 
te box, had hot the fame been miraculoufly prevented by 
Ir. Jonathan Swift, who being then in the room, whilſt his 
lorulkip was fhaving, tuſpocted ſomething, and opened the 
box in ſuch a manner, that no miſchiet was donc'. This was 
the firſt tory, that was wihiipered about; but the belief of 
ſuch an extravagant plot was toon exploded; when it was 
found that the three piſtols were no more than a ſteel ſet on 
a piltol-ftock to ſtrike tire, and two inkhorns or ſquibs; ſo 
that the lucky diſcoverer, Dr. Swilt, was by many ſuſpected 
to have been the ingenious contriver of this political ma— 
Chine. | 

Another accident happened about this time, which the mi- 
niſters laid hold of, to improve a private animoſity, if not 
into a conlpiracy againſt the government, at leaſt into a party 
quarrel. A law-luit which for about eleven years had been 
depending between the duke of Hamilton and the lord 
Mohun, had created a great animoſity between theſe two 
noblemen ; ſo that, on the 13th of November, at a meet— 
ing at Mr. Oricbar's, a maſter in Chancery's chambers in 
the Rolls, the duke having reflected on Mr. Whiteworth, 
(father of lord Whiteworth late ainbaflador to the Czar) 
who was examined as a witneſs on the lord Mohun's fide, fay- 
ing, * He had neither truth nor juſtice in him”; the lord 
Mobun thought himiclt obliged to vindicate that gentleman, 
which he did, by faying, * He had as much as his grace”, 
The duke having made no reply, all ſeemed to end amicably ; 
for they both continued in the fame place above half an hour, 
and, at parting, the duke, going out firſt, made a low bow to 
the lord Mohun, who, in like manner, returned his civility ; 
lo that none of the perions there preicat, ſuſpected any con— 
lequence from what hd patled, Bat, the next day, general 
Maccartney went twice to the duke ot Hannlton's houſe, 
with a challcage to him trom the lord Mohun ; and, in the 
evening, the duke, accompanied by colonel John Hamilton, 
Kent to meet gcncral Maccartney at the Rofe-Tavern, and 
was a few minutes in private with him; whiltt the lord Mo- 
hun and the colonel were in ſeparate rooms, Mr. Maccartney 
went {everal times between the duke and lord Mohun ; from 
which and other circumſtances, his enemies took occaſion to 
give out, that he had rather inflamed, than endeavoured to 
compole the quarre!. But all that can be fairly conjectured 
is, that the time and place of the duel was there fixed and 
agreed on. The lord Mohun and general Maccartney lay 
that night at the Bagnio in Long-Acre ; and on Sunday the 
15th of November about ſeven o'clock in the morning went 
in a hackney-coach to the lodge in Hyde-Park, where being 
ſoon after met by the duke of Hamilton, and his tecond co- 
lonel Hamilton, they all leaped over a ditch, into a place 
called the nurſery. Lord Mohun would not have had the 
ſeconds engage; but the duke infiſted that Mr. Maccartney 
* ſhould have a ſhare in the dance'; from whence the gene- 
ral's enemies ſtrengthened their ſuggeſtion, that he had been 
the inſtigator of the duel. All having drawn, the two prin- 
cipals made ſuch violent and deſperate paſſes at each other, 
being rather intent to give than to parry thruſts, that they 
ſoon fell down, both mortally wounded ; fo that the lord 
Mohun died on the ſpot ; and the duke, as his ſervants were 
carry ing him to his coach“. The two ſeconds did not fight 
at all, as one of the witneſſes depoſed, or fought with ſuch 
caution, that colonel Hamilton received only a ſmall wound 


ſorry I cannot ſay ſo much good of him as I could with, and I had too much 
kindneſs for him, to ſay any evil without necellity, Nor ſhall I make any 
reflections on the deptorable effect of thoſe unchriitian and barbarous max- 
ims, which have prevailed ſo univerſally, that there is little hope left of ſeeing 
them rooted out of the minds of men ; the falſe notions of honour and cou- 
rage being too ſtrong to be weighed down by prudent or religious confidera» 
tions. Burnet II. 612, 
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in his inſtep, which, he ſaid, happened by his own (ſword, as 
he was parrying down a full paſs, that Maccartney made at 
him . 
The earl of Godolpbin died of the tone, on the 15th of 
September, this year. He had ſerved in confiderable em— 
ploymcnts under four princes of very different tempers and 
deſigns. Oppoſite opinions have been delivered of his merit 
and character. Great abilities and integrity have been aſcribed 
to him by ſome ; while others have freely cenſure! him for 
notorious defects in the latter, and allowed him to have been 
great by the chance of place and drſtiyction. he treuſurer's 
ſtaff was attended with the ill-will and averfion of the Tories; 
for his rival, the carl of Rocheſter, by his turbulent Zeal, 
had gaived the higheſt plice in their flavour. As he had 
Commonly acted in opbolit! on to the »Vhigs, the v likewile 
entertained great fears and Jcalouſies of him. His whole 
miniſtry was embarratl.d with both thefe circumſtances ; and 
even prudence, good temper, and ſucceſs could not ſecute 
him a genera! good will and confidence. However, the 09- 
jections, which have been made to him, will, when every 
thing is duly wrighed, be filenced, or perhaps turned to his 
advantage. He had concurred with the worſt of king 
Charles Ii's miniſters, and adhered to the laſt to King James. 
In theſe two rcigns he gave no oppoſition ; but the fame 
active and paſſive obetience was not practiſed by him under 
ing William. This was aſcribed to his retaining principles, 
very inconbitent with an entire approbation of his govern- 
inen ; to which bas been added a paſſionate admiration of 
ant at ch nett to king James's queen, The higher eſteem 
terniore gem que to his memory, when we review his con— 
duct in the tuliels of bis power: In this fituation it will 
ap;ear, how tus tuperioar he became to all prejudices and 
prepolleſii ns. Hs deliberations were conſtant and de- 
terin ned tor our profperity at home, and our ſucceſs abroad. 
It his wiffcuties and diti.dvantapes, particularly thoſe with 
th que n, werewvuly explained, his attention to the welfare 
0* he nation would be the tub; Ct of Treat a:lmiration. The 
union of the two Kingdom. was his work; and, though this 
trantaction has bren often condemacd by great numbers of 
both Tries, yet that dues not Jetf-n the merit of the per- 
10724 Ali changes and alterations, th: ugh C 1nducted 
with he vimolt honey and Kill mult be attended with fe- 
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portant, and likely to be perpetually inc enling. Our ac- 
counts of the n inner of carrying. on this affeir are nat ſuth- 
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Ot it cannot have his ſuſt praife, Alllances and the force of 


recommendations 1mpoted- upon him in tome inſtances; but 


his great concen was to employ men of capacity and in- 
2 1 4 * 
tegrity 5 and fuch Kere fure ot his Kindeſt regards. This 


became the more remark ble, becauſe anothel great man Was 
not fo ſkilful and cautous, or very unlucky. He had a true 
ſenſe of the nation's weifare, and of the proper methods of 
promoting 1. Rude and inſolent reproaches from a certain 
quarter, von the account of his former attachments and cor- 


The High-church men and the Jacobites were ſo ſenſibly touched with 
the lois of one of their principal champions, that they charged this unfortu- 
nue duch on the whole Whig-party ; ſuggeſting, * That, having tried all 
other moto as in van, they reaurned 6 their expechent of Murder, aud cin- 
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a lunction ; and depwed that infamous meſſenger of his challenge to be the 
gener Day of ine faction, That the pretent lord treafurer had almoſt mi- 
racutuully steepe ther laſt engine of afſutination (meaning the band-box.) 
That the brave, Maccartney, who depended for his ſupport on the lord Mo- 
hum, was torced to Keep up his patron's courage with wine, till within a very 
te hours of their meeting in the tield : And that the mortal wound, which 
tie duke recorved, after his advertuy was run through the heart, could not be 
given by any but Miaccartonev'. tus laſt gecuſation being like to lay an in- 
deltble ociam on the Wing, great indufiry, and indeed all inditect means 
vere wed to propagate the belict ut it. In order to that, colonel Hanulton 
depole:! beture the privy-council, *'Thir fecing lord Mohun fall, and the duke 
upon hum, he ran tothe duke's alliitance ; and that he might with the more 
cafe help him, he flung down both their twords ; and, as he was railing the 
duke up, he tau“ Maccartney make a puta at his grace'. Upon which an 
advertmement was putiiſhed vy the government, * tor the diſcovery of lieu- 
teat genera Maccartney, tuggeting that it appeared upon oath, that the 


wound, whereot the duke died, was given him by Maccartney?, On the other 


mand, it was ledged, in vindieation of the Whigs in general, and of general 
Muccartucy i particutir, © That the duke of Hamilton and the lord Mohun 
puriued thew piivate animoſities, occafioned by the law-ſuit before-mentioned, 
which bad been depending many years; which plainly appeared from the 
duke? having often been fotewarned to avoid the lord Muhbun's company. 
That ihe latter might probably have been inclined to decide the matter by 
* word, upon at apprelleuſion, either that the duke would at laſt remove 


reſpondeneies, were clear proofs of his having renounc-q 
them. No perſon was more earneſt and ſkilful in projects 
for annoying the enemy by attempts on France, Spain, Dun. 
kirk, ani the Weſt-Indies ; but many of them were defcateg 
by winds and other accidents, Late and expenſive experi- 
ments have convinced vs of the difficulties and haz iro; gf 
Weſt-India expeditions; and ſuch attempts became im— 
proper, when encouragement was given to ſend King Charles 
Into Spain. Had we lecured that monarchy for the houſ: of 
Auſtria, «hun 1t was in our power, we ſhould have been in. 
titled to advantages fuperior to any conqueſt, The piece 
0 Upon the MaNagenen! of the War, and the four anſwers to 
the conduct of the altes“, have clearly proved, that there was 
no partiality to the duke of Marlborough ; but that every 
part of the war was a'tended to in the molt proper manner; 
and we have there accounts given of the advantages of the 
miniſter's treaties and our alliances with Savoy and Portugal. 
Our military co-operations with Portugal were embarraſled 
with many di{liculties and inconveniencies. But what muſt 
have been the caſe, had the French party prevailed there! 
No imprethons could have been made on Spain; which would 
have been a great dilady intuge to the common cauſe, With. 
out their ports, our fleet mult have been expoſed to many 
dangers and diſtreſfes. The prodigious benefits of the com— 
merce then opened are well known, but have not been ſuffi. 
ciently acknowledged. Thoſe, who ſtudy detraction, ob. 
lerve how many circumſtances concurred to his ſuccelsful 
management of the treaſury. The ſecurity and ſafety of the 
bank, punctual payments, and the ready command of money 
in the funds, had been experienced ſeveral ycars, and moſt 
eſtectually ſilenced popular objections. Many defective ways 
ot raiſing the ſupply in king William's time had ſuggeſted 
proper methods of caution ; but, above all, our &rcat ſiic- 
ceſs abroad was the life and ſupport of public credit. But 
might not our advantages in ſome degree be aſcribed to the 
treaſurer's exact care in payments? By his attention to our 
trade and commerce, did not he lay the foundation for a due 
and full ſupply ? When all the marks of prudence and re- 
gularity are attended with ſucceſs, the chief conductor hath 
a fair claim to a large portion of merit. He is ſaid to have 
preſerved great appearances of wil-lom by filence and referve, 
which are particulars of behaviour ſuppoſed to be inconfiſtent 
with a great and generous mind, But this was not o+:ne to 
any thing mean and unworthy ; for 1n all conſultations on 
bufineſs he diſcovered a furprizing greatneſs of courage, 
and a quick and moſt exact diſcernment. His Kind, equal, 
and obliging temper cntQ-aicd his mewory to all, who had 
the pleature and advantage of his converſation, He's be- 
haviour to the QUecn was auitleſs, that, when ſhe was in- 
ſluenced io difniſs him, thame and concern would not ow 
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and, therefore inftead of 
ermitiing him to refign into her hands the treaſuter's ſtaff, 
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ſtances of behaviour may be produced in the lives of great 
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men of all ages and all employments. Had this been duly 
conſidered, uch fevere rep:0acnes had not been caſt upon 
this miniſter tor his love of jlay and avrie-races; by which 
bet 4 1 1 . 
indeed he became too much, aud too fre uently eng get WIEN 
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appear but a faulty choice of improper amuſements; and 
the cauſe to the houſe of peers, where he might hope to ſupply by friends and 
imereſt what he wanted in juſtice and equity ; or that, upon his return from 
tis embaſiy in France, he might Leg aud obtain of the crown, the late ea! 
of Maccicheld's eſtate, which was the prize contended tor, upon a pretelict, 
that the outlawry agataſt the cart was not reverted in due form?. As to the 
{nzyeltion, that general Maccuttney ſtabbed the duke of Hamilton, th. 
LANNY of that horridk i nputation [uficiently appeared, both from the 1evei i 
depolitions taken at the coroner's inqueſt, and trom the reports and declar* 
tions of two or three emment {urveous, Who were unanimous, That tue 


— 


wound the duke received in his right arm, and which was allowed on all 


hands to have bren given by the lord Mohun, was the immediate occaſion 03 
his grace's death*. Colonel Hamilton touity prevaricated at his trial on AC 
count of this ducl, and pertifted in _accuhtag general Maccartney, But his 
lence at the place where they fought, and where they both continued 2 
conſiderable time, taking caie of their reſpective principals, raiſed an unity 
iwcrable objection to the colonel's evidence, and fixed upon bim an win 
mous character, either for charging a murder on an innocent man, or £0; 
ſuffering the murderer ot the noble perton, whole ſecond he was, to make his 
eſcape, when it was in his power to ſecure him. Under this juſt 1mpiutation 
colonel Hamilton lived obicurely the remainder of his days, becoming 19 
odious to all men of houour, that he was obliged to fell his company in the 
guards, and died October the 17th, 1716, of a ſudden vomiting of blooch 
which could not be ſtopped. Strict ſearch was made aiter licutenant-genc- 
ral Maccartney; and, hefides the five hundred pounds promiſed by the 
queen's proclamation, three hundred more were offered by the ducheſs ot 
Hamilton, as a reward to whomfoever ſhould d&over him. But Mr. Mac- 
cartney having, aſter the tatal duel, walked to Kenſington, and thence 4% 
Chelſea, went from thence to the duke of Richmond's houſe in the Privy” 
Garden, near Whitehall; lay there that night; and, early the next mornl:s» 
croſſed the Thames; and then, in a diſy1nte, went over to Flanders. 
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there were no imputations upon him of any fraudulent prac- 
tices, though ſuch were then not unfamiliar to perſons of 
his rank. Nor d'd his love for theſe diverſions ever draw 
him off from the duties of his high ſtation. Complaints 
have perheps been too juſtly made againſt thoſe, who have 
the chief power in diipoling of places, that the merit of 

erſons of low rank, though very ſignificant, is ſeldom duly 
conlidered. And therefore inſtances of this kind ſhould not 
be deemed the peculiar fault of this great man. His letter 
to the queen jult before his dil{miflion furniſhes us with the 
fulleft ideas of his worth and character; and time hath abun- 
dantly verified the repreſentations, which he therein mace 
with dignity and decency, a becoming warinth, and an honeſt 
freedom. Such a ſenſe of affairs, and ſuch expreſſions, could 
only proceed from a mind truly great and truly good, 

Upon his death the duke of Marlborough retolved to go 
and live beyond fea, He went away in the end of Nove 
ber, and his duchels followed him in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary following. This was vaiitouily cenfurec ; ſome pre— 
tende ( it Was tae giving up nd abandoning the Concerns of 
his country ; and they r-preliented it as the effi of fear 


%. % 


with too anxious a care to ſecure himt-lf. Others were glad 
he was late out of ill hands; whereby, if the nation thouid 
fall into the conyulfions ot a civil war, he would be able ro 
aſſt the elector of Henover, as being 1o entirely beloved 
and confided iu by all our military men; whereas, it he had 
ſtud in England, it was not to be doubted, bur, upon the 
leaſt ſhadow of ſ{uipicion, be would have been immediately 
ſecured ; but now he would be at liberty, being beyond fea, 
to act as there night be occaſion for it. 

There were two ſuits begun againit him : The one was for 
the two and a half per cent. which the furcign princes were 
content ſhould be deducted for COULLNgEcncics, of which an 
account has been given, The other was for arrears due to 
the builders of Blenheim bhoufe. The queen had given of- 
ders tor buiiding it with great magniticence ; all the bargains 
with the workmen were made in her name, and by authority 
from ber; and in the preatnbies of the acts of parliament, 
which confirmed the grant of Woodſtock to him and his 
heirs, it is ſaid the qucen built the houſe tor him. Yet now, 


* A deputation heing made to him on the 8th of December, N. 8. (to 
whom were added the penfomuy and the revitter Fave!) the carl of Stratford 
aſlured them, ar he was never moce vealed win being there than on 
this occahon, as Willing nothing more, than to re the antiont iendthip and 
good corretpondence betu cen her majefty and that uc revived ; and flat— 
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could not torbear laying, lie withed the love of war, and the Private lu. 


tereſts of ſome perions, had nevei given otcation for u coldacts in-1414t 
mendſlup, which might have proved, and fil. miglit prove fatal to that 


5 
Kate, it the laft oirs non to be made an the part of her majeſty ſhlwnld 
not be accepted, That the reflecting on what had paſſed mignt ſerve 10 
prevent mconventencics tor the Farore, inge the refuſal to agree to the tut- 
penſion of arms propefed by her wjelty might have brought ruin on that 
ſtate, and had coſt them ſo dear; and that there was reaſon to fear much 
greater evils, in cate their high migheincſes ſhonld now. refuſe to conciude 
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the peace. jointly with her majeſty, That the laſt propoſition or overture 
about peace made by their tugh mightinefies, contained on point, which 
was contrary to the elgiagumunts her nmjeſty had beigge entered into; 
namely, that Sicily thou!d be given to the duke of Savoy. That, as to 
lome other points, infurmountable obſtacles had now ariico, which nught 
have been 80 Oe, had not o rong Oppotition been mQ1de to het Imaety 5 
mealures, and had not her majeſty been conftrained to agree ſeparately to a 
tuſpention of arms. That the irrefolution of that flate had been attended 
by very unhappy accidents ; and therefore her majeſty was very delirous they 
would at length come to fix upon ſome propoſitions, reatonable in themlelves, 
and of fnch a nature, that, in the unly; ky conjuncture, wherein affairs now 
ſtood, they might be obtainedof France, That her majeity had given him 
periniſſion to declare further, that he well knew, her majeity was determined 
to iniſt upon and even to procure from France, the cetlion of Tournay, to 
ſtrengthen the barrier of that Rate with a place of fo great importance; but 
that he knew likewite, that lier majeſty's conduct in this matter would wholly 
depend upon that of the ſtates : And that, after the making ſo conhiderable a 
ſtep in their favour, it was expected, that on their part, tney ſhould forth 
with concur with her majeſty in concluding the peace, withont ſtarting new 
objefticns, and without making other demands. And that as ſoon as that 
Late ſhould declare themſelves in an authentic manner, fo that ber majeſty 
could depend upon it; then her umjeſty would cauic a declaration to be made 
m full congreſs, that the article of the ceſſion of Tournay ſhould be one of 
the conditions of peace fine qua non. That he was likewiſe to inform their 
high mightinefles, That the king of France had made very ſtrong inſtances 
for his ally, the clector of Bavaria; and that the leaſt, which his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty pretended to atk for hin, was, that the ſaid elector ſhould 
continue in the poſſeſſion of Luxemburg, Namur, and Charleroy ; ſubject 
however to the terms of the barrier tor the ſtates-gencral, till the ſaid 
elector were reſtored to the electorate of Bavaria, (exclulive of the Upper 
Palatinate) and placed in the rank and dignity of ninth elector. That the 
king of France would alſo propoſe, that the kingdom of Sardinia be given 
to that elector, fer cflacing, by the title of king, the diſgrace and mortifi- 
cation of being degraded from the rank of firſt elector: And that her ma- 
jeſty judged, that this point might be granted; that fo the poſſeſſion of 
Tournay may be tecured to the ſtates, and a peace made, which will be ſure 
and laſhing, That he was alto to repreſent to their high mightinefſes, mn 
hes majetty's nam, that her majeſty was detirous both to re-eſtabliſh and to 
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that the tradeſmen were let run into an arrear of zo, oool. the 
queen refuſed to pay any more, and ſet them upon ſuing the 
duke of Marlborough for it, though he had never contracted 
with any of them. Upon his going beyond ſea, both thoſe 
fuit3 were Raid, which VaVe CC cation to people tO unagine, 
that the miniftry, being diſturbed to foe fo much public len 
[pect paid to a man, whom they had ufed fo ill, had ſet theſe 
protecutions on toot, only to render his ſtay in England uu— 
caily to him. 

The duke ſet out for Dover the 24th of November ; em- 
barkc!/l on board the North Britain vacket-boat ; and, on the 
1{t of December, landed at Otiend, UNCCer U triple diſcbarge 
Of all the cannon on the ramparts. At his | nding, he was 
received by general Cadowen gl brigadir de Cars, gover— 
not of the place, and conducted by a vatt concourte of peo- 
ple to_captun- Broyn's, where be dined. He Iupped with 
the FOVerfnor ny thut night at the bu vomatter's ; and, the 
next day, fer out for Ant eerp., He was received with ex— 
traordinary marks of refpe& in all the Durch garritons, par— 
ncuiarly at Muaiaeltricht, tom whence he reared to Aix la 
(Chat le. But gene ral Cad. Zan paid dear ter the civilities 


employments. 

Upon the death of duke Hamilton, it was for ſome days 
uncertain, Who {ould lucceed him as ambatlador to the court 
of France, the lord Bolingbroke being very much againſt 
the duke of Shrewſbury's being employed in that ſtation 3 
but, however, he was named by the queen for that employ - 
ment, and went over to France in the end of December. 
The lame yacht, which carried him to Calais, brought over 
the duke d'Aumont, the French ambatizdor, who was a 
£00c-natured and generous man, of protute expence, throw- 
ing handiuls of money out of his coach, as he went about 
the ſtrects. He was not thought a man of buſineſs, and 
ſeemed to emp. 


Oy himicit chietly in maintaining the dig- 
nity of his character, and making him{clt acceptable to the 
nation, 

On the 25th of November, the earl of Strafford was ſent 
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Canclu nan 61 the Den. I'h ty LON $1 Cricuy N ot File now. e xilting bar- 
rler -t ty, ie would make it APH r to the mitiſters ot this tate, that ma- 
ny things were therein interted, which in England were looked UPON as d- 
advaningcous to her in Jelty's ſuhjects, and which cer ny could not be re- 
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miſtakes.” and CX| Lain wat was dubii ue, And to {LPN une omilions in that 
treaty, and to take away fome obſtructions thence ariting to the commerce of 
Great-Biimin. That, the particular guar ny of the ſucecſlion and barrier 
being thus explained and rectified, it Would not only be an additional ſecu— 
rity to both no iS, and be cor di. ity 2% ( cured, whenever the OCCHLON mould 
happen, but would unite the two nations in ftricter bonds of triend{hip and 
affection : \Whercns, on the Other hind, that ſtac could not but expect a 
flow execution of that ireaty, which, by the Britiſh nation, had been de- 
clarcd diſhunourable and difady mtageous tot, And, in mot, that to Pre- 
tend to hold the ſaid nation under an engagement of juch a nature as this, 
could have no other cttect, than to foment 1calooy, aud mitunderſtandling, 
which, one time or other, might break out into an open rupture, That, 
among the terms of the new plan, the fow th article of the treaty of barrier 
imported, that her majeſty conſented to the ſtates putting garriſons, Pros 
viding, Changing, augmenting, or diminiſhing then as they ſhould think 
Fort Knocque, pres, Menum, 
the town and caſtle of "Town „„ Mons, Charleroy, the town and caſtle ot 
Namur, the caitle of Ghent, the torts Pearl, Philip, and Damme: That 
fort St. Dhona being joined tothe fortifications of dus ſhali be vielded in 
propiicty to the ſtires ; and that the tort of Rodenhuyſen, on this fide of 
Ghent, ſhall be razed. That in the ninth article it 15 ſtipulated, that all 
the revenues of the places to be yielded up by France, which did not be- 
long to the crown of Spain, at the time of the death of king Charles II. 
ſhall be given to tac ſtates, towards maintaining the barrier, except only ſo 
much as is neceflary tor the civil government of the ſaid towns, places, and 
caſtellanies; as alio a million of guilders yearly out of the clearct reve- 
nues of the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands. That what related to Bon, 
Huy, and Liege, ſhoutd be ſettled with the miniſters of the emperor and 
the empire: zut that her Majeſty's op.nion was, that the firſt of thoſe 
places ſhould be garrifoned by the Imperialiſts, and the other two by the 
States. That, iu the lait place, notwithitanding all he provocations, and all 
the delays on the part of that ſtate, the queen had lutherto kept the negoti- 
ation open: That her majeſty thought the had recarded it long enough, and 
zoflibly too long In good policy. That therelore the offers, which her ma- 
jeſty now made by him, were her ultimate retolutions : And that this was 
the laſt time ſhe would addreſs hericlt to their high mightineſſes, in caſe 
they thould form new delays, and not anfwer her majeſty's good intentions 
tor their own intereſts. That, in the mean while, her majeſty had Judged 
herſelf obliged in conſideration of the great fervices done by the duke of 
Savoy for the common cauſe, and of the danger, to which he was expoſed 
by his firm adherence thercunto, to take care, not only for his leeurity, but 
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this plan is contained in the concluſion of what the earl ſaid 
to the deputies of the ſtates and the penfionary, © Preſſing 
for a ſpeedy reſolution, whether the ſtates were willing or 
not to ſign the peace jointly with her majeſty, immediately 
and without delay, for otherwiſe her majeſty would be obliged 
to fign her peace, without waiting for them to come into it 
any longer than a fortnight or three weeks at fartheſt. That 
her majeſty, aſſuring herſelt that the ſtates would not delay 
to conclude the peace with her, would procure 'Tournay for 
them, which, with many other places, were not to be ex- 
e&ted from France, if the queen ſhould fign her peace ſepa— 
rately. That, as to the empire, there would be no alt*ration 
in what is contained in the queen's ſpeech relating thereto, 
nor in any thing with reſpect to the emperor, only that Sor- 
dinia ſhould be given to the elector of Bavaria, and that the 
duke of Savoy thould have Sicily. That her majeſty was 
very defirous to have the concurrence of the ſtates in all that 
related to that duke, as well as to the elector of Bavaria, and 
to oblige the emperor to conſent to the neutrality of Italy, 
and to withdraw his troops from Catalonia, That ſhe further 
defired, that the plenipotentiarics of the ſtates at Utrecht 
might be furniſhed with full powers to conclude forthwith 
the new treaty of barrier”. This new barrier-treaty, of which 
he delivered a copy to Regiſter Fagel, and by which the 
former was to be fet afide, was defigned for drawing the 
ſtates in the more. By it the ſtates were to maintain the Suc- 
ceſhon to the crown, when required by the queen, but not 
otherwiſe. This gave ſtill new occaſion for jealouſy. For, 
whereas, by the former treaty, they were ſtrictly bound to 
maintain the Succcthon, ſo that they were obliged to oppoſe 
any attempts they ſaw made againſt it, they were by this 
treaty obliged to ſtay till they were ſent to: And, if our mi- 
niſters ſhould come to entertain ill defigns that way, they 
would take care no notice ſhould be given to the ſtates. 

The new plan being communicated to the ſtates of the 
reſpeQive provinces, the members of thole aſſemblies were 
variouſly affected. The ceſſion of Tournay, after the trea- 
ſurer and fecretary in England hid put France upon infiſting 
to have it reſtored, was a great bait to the Dutch; and the 
threat, that they would loſe it, with ſeveral other places, if 
the queen figned her peace ſeparately, changed the minds of 


likewiſe for his grandeur, by procuring for him Sicily, and the tracts of the 
coumrry on this fide the Alps; which were neceflary to ſecure Exilles and 
Fenettrelies, and to cover Piedmont. That Ins ſuccethon, after that of king 
Philip, was acknowledged by the renunciation. That her majeſty deſired 
the concurience of this ſtaté in all that had been promiſed to his royal 
highneſs; and that her majeſty defired hkewiſe, that the ſtates ſhould join 
with her, to oblige the emperor to a neutrality for Italy, and to withdraw 
his troops from Catalonia: And that her majelty was reſolved to make the 
neutrality a condition of tranſporting the tad troops, which her majeſty would 
do at her own expence; for, without that neutrality, the emperor might 
diſturb all Italy, and particularly the duke of Savoy, on account of 11s treaty 
in the year 1703 ; one of the Imperial minitters having already threatened a 
miniſter of the duke of Savoy therewnh, which would certainly engage the 


queen and the ſtates in the troubles and wars in Italy'. Then the carl of 


Strafford communicated to the deputies an anſwer, on the part of her ma— 
jeſty, to the laſt memorial of the emperor's miniſter in England, by which 
her inajeſty's lentiments in this matter were confirmed. His lord{hip turther 
repreſented, * That her mayjeity, being informed of the preſent diſorders in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, hd tent over the earl of Orrery to the Hague, to 
redreis them, to congert thereupon with the deputies of this ſtate, and to 
reſume the adminiftration in common with their high mightinefles“ deputics, 
and to keep the ſame, till the emperor thould accept the Netherlands on the 
conditions, which the queen and their high mightineſſes ſhould agree upon': 
Adding, That the carl of Orrery had order: not to do any thing in this 
affair, but according as he ſhould find a diſpoſition in their high mightinefics 
to act in concert with the queer”, Annals of queen Anne. 

Y "Choe readers, that defire a larger account of what paſſed at Utrechr, 
may lee it in the following particulars : 

The plenipotentiarics of the four affociated circles of Germiny laid, the 
ſame day, a propoſition before the Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht, wherein they 
repreſented, * That they entered into the grand alliance, upon an jovititicon 
ot king \\Villiam, by a folemn treaty concluded at Nordlingen, and atier- 
wards ratiticd by the preſent queen of Great-Britain, That the circles had, 
on their part, punctually pertormed all the conditions of that ticaty, aud had 
borne all the calamities of 1o bloody and ruinous a war at their 0w!n expenice, 
without troubling her majeſty for one penny ſubſidy, with an entire confi- 
dence, that, as ſhe always declared her tatisfaction with the firmnets and 
conduct of the circles, her majeſty would nor fail remembering the good ter- 
vices they did the public ; and that they ſhould reap the fruits of their la— 
bours, ſufferings, and expences : But that notwithitanding her majeity's 
grncious aſſurnuces, they heard with grief, that the perſiſted in the opinion, 
thut an univerſal peace might be made, without the circles enjoyns the leaſt 
omfort or effect of their alliance; no amends, no barrier, no ſecurity ; which 
ond bring the atmoſt defolation upon the circles, and leave a fatal remem- 
Drance to poſterity. Wherefore they made their addrefles to the juſtice and 
G dne of her majeſty, to the wiſdom and equity of her miniſters, and to 
the generoltity and honour of the whole Enghth nation, not to abandon fo 
good and faithful allies, nor leave them in the miſerable condition, in which 
thty had beci plunged by tormer treaties'. To this repreſ=ntation the Britiſh 
mmiters returned the following anſwer, That, if the aflociated cireles did 
not obtain all they delired, and all her majeſty could with them, the blame 
was by iv mcans to be laid at her door : Firit, becauſe, during the war, the 
empire had very much neglected the, proſecution of it on that tide ; and the 
emperor and other princes and ſtates had been very deficient in furniſhing 
theu retpetiive quotas of troops, and other neceſſaries; Which if they had 


many of them, and inclined them to give a favourable ear to 
the lord Strafford's propoſals. That lord went incognito to 
Amſterdam, where he had ſeveral conferences with the 
leading magiſtrates. Amſterdam has always great influence 
on the ſtates of Holland, as the ſtates of Holland have on 
the ſtates-general, and the diſpoſition of that city is gene. 
rally a rule for the cities and provinces in the affairs ot War 
and peace. But the ſtates of Utrecht (where the biſhop of 
Briſtol was not idle in the abſence of lord Strafford) were 


the firſt that conſented to the new plan for the peace and the 


barrier; and nine days after the {ſtates of Holland did the 
ſame ; by which time the other provinces had tranſmitted 
their ſeveral opinions to the ſtates-general on that ſubject. 
All of them were unanimous in one point, to come into tho 
queen's meaſures, but every province (except Utrecht) gaye 
their conſent with ſome reſtrictions. Upon this the ſtates 
wrote a letter to the queen, fignifying their reſolution to en. 
ter into her meaſures, and ro conclude and ſign a peace joint] 

with her, as alſo to take with her new engagements on the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion and barrier-treaty. However they de. 
fired her to interpole for reſtoring Straſburg to the empire, 
for adding Conde to their barrier, and for ſettling the com— 
merce on the foot of the ancient tar'ff; as alſo for obtainin 


more reaſonable terms for the emperor ; But things were ſo 


fixed between the courts of France and Great-Britain, that 
there was no room for interceſhon. The demand of Strat. 
burg was rejected by the French with fo poſitive an air, that 
the Britiſh court did not move it any more; nor did it ap— 
pear that we obtained any one condition of the French, but 
what was offered in their own project. 

in concluſion, the ſtates were forced to- yield in every par. 
ticular; and then our miniſters, to give fome ſeeming con- 
tent to the nation, and to bring the ſtates into ſome conf- 
dence with them, ordered the new barrier-treaty to be ſigned: 
And it was given out by their creatures, that the French were 
highly offended at their ſigning this; making it previous to 
a general peace, and a fort of guaranty for it. Thus, after 
all the d-clamations that were made on the firſt barrier-treaty, 
the miniſters came into a new one, which, though not ſo ſe— 
cure as the former, yet was liable to all the objections, which 
were made againſt that ?, 


Sa 


of the war to fall upon her majeſty and the itates-general in Flanders; tue 
getting whoſe money, by exorbitant bargains for their troops they teemed 
to have more at heart, than the providing their contingents tor their own army. 
That, bulides their neghgence and renniinets in the proſecution of the war, 
the oppofition they had made to her majeſty's meaſures tor peace, had put 
it out of her power to ſerve them. That, when a ceflation of arms was found 
necetlary,.they were told from her majeſty, that, if they would enter into it, 
the athes being united in their counſels, mighit have obtained from the enemy 
any thing they could reafonably have intiſted upon; but that they rejected 
that propolal, and deſerted her ineity, to follow prince Eugenes chimerical 
projects, which had already been, and wight prove more tatal to the common 
cauſe, it they did not prevent another campaign by reaſonable propoſals of 
peace, That her majeſty's cate was therefore very hard, that, while ſhe pro- 
tecured the war with the utmoſt vigour, fome of the allies acted with almost 
as much coklacts and indifference, as it they had been in peace, or had no con- 
cern in the war; and, when ſhe found a peace neccffary, they ſhould then 
only begin to think of war. And, atter all, when by this unaccountable way 
ot acting, they had brought themſcives into inextricable diffic ulties, they ſhould 
civ out, that they were deſerted, and endeavour to throw the odium and 
blame of it upon her, But that, neverthelets, ſhe would till do for the four 
circles, as well as for the reſt of her alhes, all that ſhe was obliged to by treaty, 
and whatever more they had, by their conduct, left in her power'. Both 
rom this antwer, and the late fteps ot the ſtates, it was generally believed, 
that the negotiations at Utrecht would ſpeedily be brought to a concluſion: 
Bat ſome untorcitecn diſficulties, ſtarted by the court of France, made it ne- 
ccfiary to renew the ceifation of aims for four months longer; which was 
done by an agreement ſigned at London the 26th of November, and Verſailles 
tne 14th of December, N. 8. 

The marquits de Montelcone, appointed by king Philip to be ove of his 
plenipotentiaties at Utrecht, being about this time come 10 London, and the 
queen returned from Windſor to St. James's, he had the next day a piivite 


auctence, wherein he told her, That his matter had fent him to retura her a 


thoutand thanks tor the great pins ſhe had been pleafed to take to procure 
peace to Europe. And that the whole Spaniſh nation in particular, owed their 
Iwes to her majeity ; for, had the-war continued, there was not one true Spa- 
niard, who would not have ſpent the laſt drop of his blood in his maſter's 
quarreP, The queen thanked her brother, the king of Spain, for this com- 
plunent, and ſid, She thought herſelt very happy in being able to contribute 
to the tatety of ſo brave a nation, and ſo loyal a people”. 

In the mean time, the queen being informed, that the electoral prince 05 
Saxony was expected at Rome, in oder to make there public profeſſion of 
the Popiſh rehgion, ſhe thought proper to renew her good offices with king 
Auguſtus, to perſuade him to recall his fon out of Italy, and dumits the Popiſhi 
ſervants about him; and at the ſame time invited the king of Pruſſia, the 
elector of Hanover, and the ſtates-general, to join their efforts with her's to 
engage his Poliſh majeſty not to induce his ſon to change his religion. But 
all theſe endeavours were rendered fruitlefs by the powerful allurement ot 
tered by the Roman Catholics ro engage the young prince, namely, the pro- 
pect of a marriage between him and one of the archducheſſes, which would 
open hin the way to the Iinperial throne, in cafe dq preſent emperor ſhouls 
die without male iſſue. 

The expreſs, ſent by count Zinzendorf to Vienna, with the queen's laſt 
plan of peace, being returned to Utrecht on the 3d of January, N. S. the en- 
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gon after the ſigning of the barrier-treaty, the Pruſſian 
miniſters at Utrecht reccived advice, that their king, -who 
for ſo ne time had been indiſpoſed, but afterwards was thourht 
out of danger, had a relapſe, and his diſtemper increaſed to 
ſach a degree, that on the 25th of February, about noon, he 
expired as he was ſpeaking to the prince his ſon, and ſome 
of his miniſters ; having preſerved his ſenſes to the very laſt. 
He was in the fifty-fix th year of his age, the twents-fitth of 
his government, as elector of Brandenburgh, and the thir- 
teenth of his reign as king of Pruſſia. Four days before hs 
death he gave a ſignal inſtance of his compaſſion for the per- 
ſccuted Protcitants of France, whom he recommended to the 
que-n of Grezt-Britain's protection by a very moving and 


210 


aft ction ste letter. He was a virtuous man, and full of z-al in 


the matters of religion, He raiſed above two hundred new 
churches in his daminions. He was weak and much in the 
power of his miniſters and flatterers ; but was lo apt to hear- 
ken to whiſpers, that he changed twice the whole ſet of his 
miniſtry. His afluming the title of a king, and his affecting 


eror's intentions. The ratifications of a treaty for the ſuſpenſien of arins 
between Fiance and Spain on the cue ſide, and Portugal on the othe;, were 


D 


now exchanged, ha ing becu delivered mto the hands of the Birth pietiie 
potentiaries, who long before this time had little ce to do in the cones, 


than to act as mediators, In this capacity they had, on the dt, long con- 


ference with the plenipotentiaries of France, in which they «<<. ed to :hem 
the draught of a project tor bringing the empreis home tro:; „ {nd 
withdrawing the Imperial troops out of Catalonia, On i count 
Zmzendort had a long conference with the Portugueſe minitters, about the 


tems of peace oftered by France to that crown, which the e nperor did not 
entirely approve. The marſhal de Bicheritein arriving at Utrecht, he 16th, 
from the court of Berlin, had a long conference with tue earl of Sten ford, 
by particular orders tom the king of Praufia his matter. The tame diy the 
miniſters of France were in centercnce with thoſe of Gteat-Brit un; and 
the next day m nheur Buys was alto with the Britiſh miniſters. hy woole 
iterpolition the thfierence between montivur Meſnager and count Recateren 
was brought into a fair way of being accommodated, in order to the tetm— 
ing of the genesen conferences. There was allo that day a contultation at 
the biſhop of Briſtol's houte, between the Protefſtint mmiſters, about the 
abolition of the clanſe reheting to religion in the fourth article ot the 
treaty « f Ry! k, and the mcatures to be rakei, that the Proteitints in oiletia 
and Hungary might, for the future, enjoy entire liberty of conicience, The 
miniſters of Great-Britain prefled tins affair more carnetily than all the oft, 
and exclaimed againſt the Imperial court for perſceuting the Protetiants of 
the empire and Hungary. But they ſpoke in a Jets vehement {tile of the per- 
fecutions, which the Proteitants had iuffered in France. Soon alter tbe 
Erunh plenipotentiarics conferred with the Imperial miaſters, who ſcemed 
at laſt inclined to come into the queen's meaſures for piocuring a general 
peace. To that end, count Zinzendorf drew up ſome propoſals ior fettig 
on foot a negotiation between the Imperial and French miniſtͤtrs, whit: 
were delivered to the latter by the lord privy-leal, who the nexi_day ac- 
quainted that count and baron Kirchner, how far they had proceeded in that 
affair. The plempotentiaries of Pruſſia had alſo a long conference with te 
Britiſh winiſters, in which they expreſied their maſter's inelination too co 
clude a peace, wheneve: the queen ſhould think fir. On the ther hand, 8 
miniſters of Savoy returned thanks to the Britin plenipotentiaries on the 
behali of ther maſter, for the great care that had been taken ot his intereſts; 
and gave afturances, that they were ready to concur in whatever {tejs the 
queen of Great-Britain ſhould judge proper tor the bringing the peace to 
a happy concluſion. 

All this while the miniſters of the Proteſtant powers continue their pri- 
vate canſultations about the abolition of the clautc relating to teig In, in the 
fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick ; and were very prefling wih the 
Roman Catholic miniſters on that affair, But the Imperial and French ple- 
nipotentiaries (agreed, perhaps, in this point only) tound nw as to draw it 
out into length, referring it from the one to the other. The former pretended, 
it was the French inſerted that clauſe into the treaty, and therefore ought 
to get it aboliſhed : To which the French anſwered, * That, it being an at- 
fair, which concerned the empire, it was the bulinefs of the Impcerialitts to 
look after it', The Roman Catholic miniſters of the empire having de- 
manded, that the Proteitants ſhould, by a deputation, communicite to them 
the reſolution they had taken about that affair, the counts Wertheren and 
Metternich were named to repreſent to them the juſtice of aboliſhing that 
clauſe, and put them in mind of the diſputes, jealouſies, and other ill conſe— 
quences, with which it had been attended to the empire. Count Zinzendort 
hgnihed, be was ready to return them an aner on the part of the emperor z 
21:4 a meciting being held for that purpole, he aftured them, * That his 
matter did not intend to oppoſe the abolition of the clauſe, but would ac- 
quietce in the relief that ſhould be given to the Proteſtants in a general treaty 
ot pcaceꝰ. 

The ſame day the queen of Great-Britain's anſwer to the letter of the 
Rates-general arrived it the Hague, but, being directed to her plempoten- 
tries at Utrecht, was not brought to the aſſembly of the Rates till the next 
day, when it was read there, and allo in the aſſembly of the ſtates ot the pro- 
vince of Holland, wherein were the tollowing paragraphs : 


© By the real and ſolid proofs we have given of our friendſhip for vour 
State; by the continual efforts we have made to defeat the intrigues of thoſe 
who, cither through private paſſion or intereſt, have endeavoured to divide 
you from us ; and laitly, by the grief we have been aillicted with, when any 
tempt has been made to break the good intelligence, that was between us 
ant your republic, it will be cuy for you to judge of the ſatisfaction, which 
your letter of the 29th paſt has given us. 

Our conduct has ever run upon the conſtant principle of a fincere deſire 
»t preſerving the balance of Europe, and to procure not only the ſafety, but 
a9 the augmentation of your ſtate. | 

© Your refolvtion to enter with us into new engagements about the ſucceſ- 
hon and harrier, to make a new treaty thereupon, and to conclude and fign it 
betore the peace, cannot but be attended with the beſt conſequences. And, 
when all occations of diſpute about the reciprocal intereſts of the two nations 
mall be removed, we ſhall then be in a condition to convert with you the 
providing for thoſe of our allies, and to treat more effectually with the Po- 
renuics againſt whom we have made war. 
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an extraordinary magnificence in his court, brought a great 
charge on himſelf, and on all about him, which made him 
a levere maſter to himſelf, and fet him on many pretenſions, 
0 3 1 . A ; . ' + M . 
Chic, thoſe relating to the prince of Friſeland, which were 
not thought well grounded, Ho was ſucceeded in his dig- 
ities tw e : c Porn; 
ICS OY MIS ONLY ton, 4AtHET o for late King of | UNA, 

Ll hoveh the tre 'ty.of peace was now almolt concluded, yet 
the advantag 5, Which Oroat- Britain was to expect from her 
endea vous Mo alt and upper the Caule of France, were in 
a great mente unſettled and undet:rouned. France began, 
to cavit, ani, as lord Bolingbroke ſaid, go back from what 

' * E. * Ix ” x , TS r 3 : ' ad - 8 a 0 
the K'ng had prom ed the qucen; a ic (115 lordthip could 
ed, as he toid Rlr. Prior, That the French 
* 93 . te " \ cre. 
| | "SE WII. I\ ©. He * 15 us, fa\ 5 he, 10 Con- 
ide, that they may have others at their merey; and at the 
lame time they chicane with us concerning the moſt eſſential 
article of all our tienty, and cngcavour to clude an agreement 
made, repeste! and confirmed, Ihe two great points of 
moment, in diſpute, were concerning the filaery at Ney found— 


1 1 . : * * * * 
* The declaration you have lately made, that you arc * tetelved to join with 
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e Your. meieretts to heart equally wit our own: and we mall 


allies, and prevent thoſe thit were to be feared to! 
Me hall ta! 


he re to don that lies in ow power to advance them, being torry, that 
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we arc nut in a condition to fupport both yours, and thoje of our 
Lone at our 
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Pls letter quickened the pace of the negotiation; 
venctal conterences, it was biolutely noectif 
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but, previous to the 
„„ that the diſterences which 

which, by the mediation of 
the Brittth miniſters, was at len hrongl:t to pile on the 29th of January in 
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Vanderdufien,” tb rende Kentwolide, and cont de Nui nuyien, went to 
th. marthal d*U xciles*s haue; where, in the precence oft the three plenipo— 
tenmrics of France, they verre to declare, that the diſpme between monſieur 
8 | 3 

NIinager and count de Reviteren had happened without the knowledge or 
approbation of the ſtate-gneral. Bui monficur Vanderduſſen, who was 
the {ſpokeinan, had ſcarte with gravity pronounced theſe words, Our maſters 
the ſtateg- general, when the mutthel GC Uxciles mterrupted him, and told Li, 
* Ong the ning, my matter, is thoroughly pertnnaded, thai mcefieurs the 
tate icral had no edge of monieur ue Revircren's behaviour; and 
U te have tog mb Pet 221 + 171 telt1 tO app: Ove "I This d un- 
enſty being removed, the nah plempotenuarics went tis the lord biſhop of 
mito!” Rohe We! | 1 th him wc q e cl ot 
Strand from elgyor at malt till bhervroen four and five the next niorning, 
When the new treaty of barrier and fuceemnon was huncd by the ininiſters Or 
Groat-Britun, and thyſe 6 Mates ooncral ; mid, about an hour alter, 
Mr. Harm was tent over to lane it, for her majeſlv's r. Cation, 
ang appromiion-of tome exp.on ns, that were inicrted by ihe Dutch ple- 
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MpOtemiancs The next day, January the 1ſt, the emperor's plenipoten- 


t1471Cs | for the fir tine en provitte conterence with thote of France at the 
bis of Bite * hoc, whicre an acrcentent was vropoted conc: ning the 
den WPONMng Oi ine INprets, the cvacuntion of C italo % all | the amneſty 
tor the Catalats : fo that all things ſeemed now to tend to a general peace. 
On che gibolt February, N. 8. the plenipotentiaries of France and Pruſſia 


met, tor the firit time, at the lord privy-{cal's houtr, and the following days 
the miniſters of the emperor and the Gueen of Grew Brian had ſeveral cone 
ferences together, in winch count Zinzendort conmummcated a fecond plan, 
which was laid to come very near the contents ot the queen's {pcech from 
the throne, The Qi), the plenipotentiarics of France were in conference 
with thotc of Portugal, and afterwards with the miniſters of Savoy, at the 
houte ot the lord piivy-feal. But the negotiations were for fome days put 
to a ſtand by the ſudden departure of the abbot de Polienac, who the night 
between the 10th and 1 1th of Februar) {et out tor the court of France, on 
preteace of his being lately named cardinal by the pope, at the recommen= 
dation, as was ilar, of the chevalier de St. George, Before his departure, 
he received from the Pritith plenipotentiaries, a propoſal of the eniperor and 
empire, importing, That Catalonia ſhould be evacuated, upon condition, 
that the inhabitants had a full pardon, and a confirmation of all their privi- 
leges. That the elcctor of Bavaria thonld have the title of king, but not 
the illand of Sardinia ; and that his electorate (but not the Upper Palatinate) 
ſliauld be yielded to his electoral highngts's ion; 10 that he himfclf ſhould 
not ſet toot in the empire, That the clectorate of Bivaria ſhould be the laſt 
of the nine. That Landau non remain to the empires And, in the laſt 
place, that France ſhould dcinolith- Saat Louis, and ſeveral other places? : 
Which monheur de Poligazc promned to lay betore the king kis maſter, 
The plenipotentiaries of France had almott trom the beginning of the ne- 
gotiations demanded patiports of the Dutch tor the adimiition of the duke of 
Oflung, the marquis de Monteleane, and the count de Bergheyck, to the 
congrels, as plenipotentiaries of Philip V. king of Spain ; winch the ſtates- 
general had itil! dechoed to grant, tor teat of Gitobliging the emperor, with 
whom it was their imereſt to keep firmly united. But the 1mperial miniſters 
having by this tune contented, in their waſter's name, to the evacuation of 
Catalonia, and neutrality in Italy, which was a kind of tacit acknowledgment 
of king Philip's title to the crown of Spain, and the \Wett-Indies ; the ſtates- 
general, by the mediation of the Brio) mimiters, were at Jait prevailed with 
to grant the paſſports. "The paflports, which the French p!cnipoteutiaries 
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demanded alto for the electors of Cologne and Bavaria, were granted with 
lets difficulty, and delivered to them about the middte of March. 

The courier, ſent to the French court, being come back to Utrecht, the 
negotiation for evachating nt ilonta, and for a cettition. ot arms in Italy, 
was on the 19th of February ſet agen on foot, On the 27th the Imperial 
and French miniſters were together in conterence, in the pretence of the 
Britiſh, by whoſe mediation, they at lult agreed upon the lubject of evacu- 
ating Catalonia, and a convention was ordered to be diawn up for that pur- 


. poſe, On the fecond of March, the maniſters of France and Savoy conferred 


about a convention lor the neutrality ia Italy. 
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this plan is contained in the concluſion of what the earl ſaid 
to the deputies of the ſtates and the penfionary, © Prefling 
for a ſpeedy reſolution, whether the ſtates were willing or 
not to ſign the peace jointly with ber majeſty, immediately 
and without delay, for otherwiſe her majeſty would be obliged 
to fign her peace, without waiting for them to come into it 
any longer than a fortnight or three weeks at fartheſt. That 
her majeſty, aſſuring herſelf that the ſtates would not delay 
to conclude the peace with her, would procure Tournay for 
them, which, with many other places, were not to be ex- 
pected from France, if the queen ſhould fign her peace ſepa-— 
rately. That, as to the empire, there would be no alttration 
in what is contained in the queen's ſpeech relating thereto, 
nor in any thing with reſpect to the emperor, only that Sor- 
dinia ſhould be given to the elector of Bavaria, and that the 
duke of Savoy thould have Sicily. That her majeſty was 
very defirous to have the concurrence of the ſtates in all that 
related to that duke, as well as to the elector of Bavaria, and 
to oblige the emperor to conſent to the neutrality of Iraly, 
and to withdraw his troops from Catalonia, That ſhe further 
defired, that the plenipotentiaries of the ſtates at Utrecht 
might be furniſhed with full powers to conclude forthwith 
the new treaty of barrier”. This new barrier-treaty, of which 
he delivered a copy to Regiſter Fagel, and by which the 
former was to be fet afide, was defigned for drawing the 
ſtates in the more. By it the ſtares were to maintain the Suc- 
ceſſion to the crown, when required by the queen, but not 
otherwiſe. This gave ſtill new occaſion for jealouſy. For, 
whereas, by the former treaty, they were ſtrictly bound to 
maintain the Succeſſion, ſo that they were obliged to oppoſe 
any attempts they ſaw made againſt it, they were by this 
treaty obliged to ſtay till they were ſent to: And, if our mi- 
niſters ſhould come to entertain ill defigns that way, they 
would take care no notice ſhould be given to the ſtates. 

The new. plan being communicated to the ſtates of the 
reſpective provinces, the members of thole aſſemblies were 
variouſly affected. The ceffion of Tournay, after the trea- 
ſurer and ſecretary in England had put France upon infiſting 
to have it reſtored, was a great bait to the Dutch ; and the 
threat, that they would loſe it, with feveral other places, if 
the queen figned her peace ſeparately, changed the minds of 


likewiſe for his grandeur, by procuring for him Sicily, and the tracts of the 
country on this fide the Alps; which were neceflary to ſecure Exilles and 
Feneſtrelles, and to cover Piedmont. That his ſuccethon, after that of king 
Philip, was acknowledged by the renunciation. That her majeſty deſired 
the concurience of this ſtate in all that had been promiſed to his royal 
highneſs ; and that her majeſty defired likewiſe, that the ſtates ſhould join 
with her, to oblige the emperor to a neutrality for Italy, and to withdraw 
his troops from Catalonia: And that her majeſty was reſolved to make the 
neutrality a condition of tranſporting the ſaid troops, which her majeſty would 
do at her own expence ; for, without that neutrality, the emperor might 
diſturb all Italy, and particularly the duke of Savoy, on account of his treaty 
in the year 1703; one of the Imperial miniſters having already threatened a 
miniſter of the duke of Savoy therewith, which would certainly engage the 
queen and the ſtates in the troubles and wars im Italy'. Then the carl of 
Strafford communicated to the deputies an anſwer, on the part of her ma- 
jeity, to the laſt memorial of the emperor's miniſter in England, by which 
her majeſty's tentiments in this matter were confirmed, His lordſhip turther 
repreſented, * That her majeſty, being informed of the preſent diforders in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, had fent over the earl of Orrery to the Hague, to 
redreis them, to concert thereupon with the deputies of this ſtate, and to 
reſume the adminiſtration in common with their high mightmeſles? deputies, 
and to keep the fame, till the emperor thould accept the Netherlands on the 
conditions, which the queen and their high mightineſſes ſhould agree upon? : 
Adding, That the carl of Orrery had orders not to do any thing in this 
affair, but according as he ſhould find a diſpoſition in their high mightinefles 
to act in concert with the queen'. Annals of queen Anne. 

y "Thoje readers, that delire a larger account of what paſſed at Utrechr, 
may lee it in the following particulars : | 

The plenipotentiarics of the four aſſociated circles of Germany laid, the 
ſame day, a propolition before the Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht, wherein they 
cepreſented, * That they entered into the grand alliance, upon an invitation 
of king William, by a ſolenm treaty concluded at Nordlingen, and atter- 
wards ratified by the preſent queen of Great-Britain, That the circles had, 
on their part, punctually performed all the conditions of that tieaty, and had 
borne all the calamities of jo bloody and ruinous a war at their own expence, 
without troubling her majeſty for one penny ſubſidy, with an entire confi- 
dence, that, as ſhe always declared her fatisfaction with the firmneſs and 
conduct of the circles, her majeſty would nor fail remembering the good ſer- 
vices they did the public; and that they ſhould reap the fruits of their la- 
bours, ſufferings, and expences : But that notwithſtanding her majeſty's 
gracious aſſurauces, they heard with grief, that ſhe perſiſted in the opinion, 
thut an univerſal peace might be made, without the circles enjoy uig the leait 
comfort or effect of their alliance; no amends, no barrier, no ſecurity ; which 
« old bring the utmoſt deſolation upon the circles, and leave a fatal remem- 
trance to poſterity, Wherefore they made their addrefles to the juſtice and 
guodnets of her majeſty, to the wiſdom and equity of her miniſters, and to 
the generofity and honour of the whole Enghth nation, not to abandon fo 
good and faithful allies, nor leave them in the miſerable condition, in which 
they had becu plunged by former treaties'. To this repreſentation the Britiſh 
miniters returned the following anſwer, That, if the aflociated circles did 
not obtain all they delired, and all her majeſty could with them, the blame 
was by ic means to be laid at her door: Firſt, becauſe, during the war, the 
empire had very much neglected the, proſecution of it on that tide ; and the 
emperor and other princes and ſtates had been very deficient in furniſhia 
their refpettive quotas of troops, and other neceſſaries; which if they had 
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many of them, and inclined them to give a favourable ear tg 
the lord Strafford's propoſals, That lord went incognito to 
Amſterdam, where he had feveral conferences with the 
leading magiſtrates. Amſterdam has always great influence 
on the ſtates of Holland, as the ſtates of Holland have on 
the ſtates-general, and the diſpoſition of that city is gene. 
rally a rule for the cities and provinces in the affairs of war 
and peace. But the ſtates of Utrecht (where the biſhop of 
Briſtol was not idle in the abſence of lord Strafford) were 
the firſt that conſented to the new plan for the peace and the 


barrier; and nine days after the ſtates of Holland did the 


ſame ; by which time the other provinces had tranſmitted 
their ſeveral opinions to the ſtates-general on that ſubject. 
All of them were unanimous in one point, to come into the 
queen's meaſures, but every province (except Utrecht) gaye 
their conſent with ſome reſtriftions. Upon this the {tates 
wrote a letter to the queen, fignifying their reſolution to en. 
ter into her meaſures, and to conclude and ſign a peace joint! 
with her, as alſo to take with her new engagements on the 
Proteſtant Succeſhon and barrier-treaty. However they de. 
fired her to interpoſe for reſtoring Straſburg to the empire, 
for adding Conde to their barrier, and for ſettling the com- 
merce on the foot of the ancient tar:ff; as alſo for obtaining 
more reaſonable terms for the emperor ; But things were ſo 
fixed between the courts of France and Great-Britain, that 
there was no room for interceſſion. The demand of Strat. 
burg was rejected by the French with ſo poſitive an air, that 
the Britiſh court did not move it any more ; nor did it ap- 
pear that we obtained any one condition of the French, but 
what was offered in their own project. 

In concluſion, the ſtates were forced to yield in every par. 
ticular ; and then our miniſters, to give ſome ſeeming con- 
tent to the nation, and to bring the ſtates into ſome confi- 
dence with them, ordered the new barrier-treaty to be figned ; 
And it was given out by their creatures, that the French were 
highly offended at their figning this; making it previous to 
a general peace, and a fort of guaranty for it. Thus, after 
all the declamations that were made on the firſt barrier-treaty, 
the miniſters came into a new one, which, though not ſo ſe- 
cure as the former, yet was liable to all the objections, which 
were made againſt that ?, 


done, the war had been long fince at an end, and they in poſſeſſion of that 
which was now umpothble to obtain: But that they had let the whole burden 
of the war to fall upon her majeſty and the ftatcs-general in Flanders; the 
getting whoſe money, by exorbitant bargains for their troops they ſcemed 
to have more at heart, than the providing their contingents for their own army. 
That, beides their negligence and tenuitneſs in the proſecution of the war, 
the oppofition they had made to her majeſty's meaſures for peace, had put 
it out of her power to ferve them. That, when a ceflation of arms was found 
neceſſary, they were told from her majeſty, that, if they would enter into it, 
the allies being united in their countels, might have obtained from the enemy 
any thing they could reaſonably have int ſted upon; but that they rejected 
that propolal, and deſerted her maeity, to tollow prince Eugenc's chimerical 
projects, which had already been, and might prove more tatal to the common 
cauſe, it they did not prevent another campaign by reaſonable propoſals of 
peace. That her majeſty's Tale was therefore very hard, that, while ſhe pro- 
tecured the war with the utmoſt vigour, fome of the allies acted with almof# 
as much cokdnets and indifference, as it they had been in peace, or had no con- 
cern in the war; and, when ſhe found a peace neceſſary, they ſhould then 
only begin to think of war. And, after all, when by this unaccountable way 
of acting, they had brought themſelves into inextricable difficulties, they ſhould 
cry out, that they were deſerted, and endeavour to throw the odium and 
blame ot it upon her, But that, neverthelets, ſhe would ſtill do for the four 
circles, as well as for the reſt of her allies, all that ſhe was obliged to by treaty, 
and whatever more they had, by their conduct, left in her power”, Both 
from this aniwer, and the late eps ot the ſtates, it was generally believed, 
that the negotiations at Utrecht would ſpeedily be brought to a concluſion : 
But ſome unforeſeen difhculties, ſtarted by the court of France, made it ne- 
cefiary to renew the celfation of aims for four months longer; which was 
done by an agreement ſigned at London the 26th of Noveinber, and Verſailles 
the 14th of December, N. 8. 

The marquiſs de Montelconr, appointed by king Philip to be one of his 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, being about this time come to London, and the 
queen returned from Windſor to St. James's, he had the next day a private 
auchence, wherein he told her, That his maſter had ſent him to teturn her 4 
thouſand thanks for the great pains ſhe had been pleated to take to procure 
ee to Europe. And that the whole Spaniſh nation in particular, owed their 

wes to her majeſty; for, had the war continued, there was not one true Spa- 
niard, who would not have ſpent the laſt drop of his blood in his maſter's 
quarreP, The queen thanked her brother, the king of Spain, for this com- 
pliment, and f.1d, * She thought herſelt very happy in being able to contribute 
to the tatety of ſo brave a nation, and fo loyal a people?. 

In the mean time, the queen being informed, that the electoral prince ot 
Saxony was expected at Rome, in order to make there public deen of 
the Popiſh religion, ſhe thought pour to renew her good offices with king 
Auguitus, to perſuade him to recall his fon out of Italy, and diſmiſs the Popith 
ſervants about him; and at the ſame time invited the king of Pruſſia, the 
elector of Hanover, and the ſtates-general, to join their efforts with her's to 
engage his Poliſh majeſty not to induce his ſon to change his religion, But 
all theſe endeavours weite rendered fruitlefs by the powerful allurement o- 
tered by the Roman Catholics to engage the young prince, namely, the prot- 
pect of a marriage between him bn, one of the archducheſſes, which would 


open him the way to the Imperial throne, in caſc the preſent emperor ſhould 
die without male iſſue. 


The expreſs, ſent by count Zinzendorf to Vienna, with the queen's laſt 
plan of peace, being returned to Utrecht on the 3d of January, N. S. the em- 
peror * 
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HISTORY Or» 


Soon after the ſigning of the barrier-treaty, the Pruſſian 
miniſters at Utrecht received advice, that their king, who 
for ſome time had been indiſpoſed, but afterwards was thought 
out of danger, had a relapſe, and his diſtemper increaſed to 
ſach a degree, that on the 25th of February, about noon, he 
expired as he was ſpeaking to the prince his ſon, and fome 
of his miniſters 3 having preſerved his ſenſes to the very laſt. 
He was in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, the twenty fifth of 
his government, as elector of Brandenburgh, and the thir. 
teenth of his reign as king of Pruſha. Four days before hs 
death he gave a tignal inſtance of his compaſſion for the per- 
ſecuted Proteſtants of France, whom he recommended to the 
queen of Great-Britain's protection by a very moving and 
affetionate letter. He was a virtuous man, and full of z-al in 
the matters of religion. He raiſed above two hundred new 
churches in his dominions. He was weak and much in the 
power of his miniſters and flatterers ; but was ſo apt to hear- 
ken to whiſpers, that he changed twice the whole let of his 
miniſtry. His aſſuming the title of a king, and his affecting 


rot's intentions. The ratifications of a treaty for the ſuſpenſien of arins 
between France and Spain on the one hide, and Portugal on the othes, were 
now exchanged, baving been delivered into the hands of the Biuiſh pleni— 
potentiaries, who long before this time had little elie to do in the congrets, 
than to act as mediators. In this capacity they had, on the Sth, long cone 


ference with the plenipotentiaries of France, in which they vc. eehte them 
the draught of a project for bringing the empreſs home fo“ „ and 
withdrawing the Imperial troops out of Catalonia, On t „ count 


Zinzendotf had a long conference with the Portugueſe minilters, about the 
tecms of peace offered by France to that crown, which the emperor did not 
entirely approve. The marſhal de Bicherſtein arriving at Utrecht, he 16th, 
from the court of Berlin, had a long conference with the earl of Strafford, 
by particular orders from the king of Praita his maſter, The tame diy the 
miniſters of France were in conference with thoſe of Great-Brirun ; aud 
the next day monſieur Buys was alſo with the Britiſh miniſters. by whoſe 
interpolition the diflerence between monticur Meſnager and count Rechteren 
was brought into a fair way of being accommodated, in order to the tetum— 
ing of the genes?) conferences. There was alſo that day a conſuſtation at 
the biſhop of Briſtol's houſe, between the Proteſtant mmiſters, about the 
abolition of the clanſe relating to religion in the fourth article of the 
treaty of Ryiwick, and the mceatures to be rakeny, that the Proteſtants in Siletia 
and Hungary might, for the future, enjoy entire liberty of conſcience, The 
miniſters of Great-Britain preſſed tius affair more earnettly than all the reft, 
and exclaimed againſt the Imperial court for perſceming the Proteſtants of 
the empire and Hungary. But they ſpoke in a lets vehement ſtile of the per- 
fecutions, which the Proteitants had iuftered in France, Soon after the 
zritih plenipotenuaties conferred with the Imperial minſters, who ſeemed 
at laſt inclined to come into the queen's meaſures for piocuring a general 
peace, To that end, count Zinzendorf drew up ſome propoſals tor ſetting 
on foot a negotiation between the Imperial and French mimnilters, which 
were delivered to the latter by the lord privy-leal, who the next day ac- 
quainted that count and baron Kirchner, how far they had proceeded in that 
affair. The plenipotentiaries of Pruſſia had alſo a long conference with the 
Britiſh miniſters, in which they expreſſed their maſtcr's inelination to con - 
clude a peace, whenever the queen ſhould think fit, On the »ther hand, the 
miniſters of Savoy returned thanks to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries on the 
behalf of their maſter, for the great care that had been taken ot his intereſts; 
and gave affurances, that they were ready to concur in whatever ſteps the 
queen of Great-Britain ſhould judge proper for the bringing the peace to 
a happy concluſion. 

All this while the miniſters of the Proteſtant powers continue their pri- 
vate canſultations about the abolition of the claute relating to rely an, in the 
fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick; and were very prefting with the 
Roman Catholic miniſters on that affair, But the Imperial and French ple— 
nipotentjaries (agreed, perhaps, in this point only) found mv/as to draw it 
out into length, referring it from the one to the other. The former pretended, 
it was the French inſerted that clauſe into the treaty, and therefore ought 
to get it aboliſhed : To which the French anſwered, * That, it being an at- 
fair, which concerned the empire, it was the buſineſs of the Imperialiſts to 

k after it', The Roman Catholic miniſters of the empire having de- 
manded, that the Proteſtants ſhould, by a deputation, communicate to them 
the reſolution they had taken about that affair, the counts Wertheren and 
Metternich were named to repreſent to them the juſtice of aboliſhing that 
clauſe, and put them in mind of the diſputes, jealouſies, and other ill conſe- 

uences, with which it had been attended to the empire. Count Zinzendorf 
tignified, be was ready to return them an anſwer on the part of the emperor ; 
and a meeting being held for that purpoſe, he aftured them, That his 
maſter did nat intend to oppoſe the abolition of the clauſe, but would ac- 
quieſce in the relief that ſhould be given to the Proteſtants in a general treaty 
ot peaceꝰ. 

The fame day the queen of Great-Britain's anſwer to the letter of the 
Rates-general arrived at the Hague, but, being directed to her plenipoten- 
tinries at Utrecht, was not brought to the aſſembly of the ſtates till the next 
day, when it was read there, and alſo in the aſſembly of the itates ot the pro- 
vince of Holland, wherein were the tollowing paragraphs : 


By the real and folid proofs we have given of our friendſhip for vour 
State; by the continual efforts we have made to defeat the intrigues of thoſe 
who, cither through private paſſion or intereſt, have endeavoured to divide 
you from us; and laſtly, by the grief we have been aillicted with, when any 
attempt has been made to break the good intelligence, that was between us 
and your republic, it will be eaiy for you to judge of the. ſatisfaction, which 
your letter of the 29th paſt has given us. 

Our conduct has ever run upon the conſtant principle of a fincere deſire 
of preſerving the balance of Europe, and to procure not only the ſafety, but 
alio the augmentation of your ſtate. 

© Your reſolution to enter with us into new engagements about the ſucceſ- 
hon and barrier, to make a new treaty thereupon, and toconclude and fign it 
before the peace, cannot but be attended with the beſt conſequences. And, 
when all occations of diſpute about the reciprocal intereſts of the two nations 
thall be removed, we ſhall then be in a condition to cenvert with you the 
providing for thoſe of our allies, and to treat more effectually with the Po- 
tentates againſt whom we have made war. | 
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an extraordinary magnificence in his court, brought a great 
Charge on himſelf, and on all about him, which made him 
a levere maſter to himſelf, and ſet him on many pretenſions, 
chicfly thoſe relating to the prince of Friſeland, which were 
not thought well grounded, He was ſucceeded in his dig- 
nities by his only fon, father of the late king of Pruſſia. 
Thovgh the treaty of peace was now almoſt concluded, yet 
the advantages, which Great-Britain was to expect from her 
endeavours to afhſt and ſupport the cauſe of France, were in 
9 great meaſure unt. titled and undet: mind. France began 
to cavil, ang, as lord Bo!inghroke ſaid, go back from what 
the king had promited the queen; and his lordthip could 
not be perſuaded, as he told Nr. Prior, That the French 
acted either fairly or wiſelv. They preſs us, favs he, to con- 
clude, that they may have others at their mercy ; and at the 
ſame time they chicane with us concerning the moſt eſſential 
article of all our treaty, and cngcavour to elude an agreement 
made, repeated and confirmed', The two great points of 
moment, in diſpute, were concerning the fiſhery at New found— 


The declaration you have lately made, that you ate“ refolyed to join with 

* 1 ' * * : 

Ui, to ente! into n: meciures we naive taken For apeace, ang to conclude 
T1 Hon 10 Jointty, ma at the tame time with ue, vi il, 1003 mexure, make 
amerids for the mistortuncs, that hive been occ honed by the Uifunion of the 
allies, and prevent thoſe that were to be feared for the tutute. 

* We ſhall take your intereſts to heart equally with our own; and we ſhall 
be rely to coal that lies in ow power to advance them, being ſorry, that 
we arc not in a condition to lupport both yours, and thoje of our common 
allies, as effeftually as we could have dong the laſt ſpring. 
court at St. James's, the 18ch of Jan 117 N. 8 

L St. James's, the 1dth of January, 1712-13, [N. $.] 
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Done at our 


This letter quickened the pace of the negotiation ; but, previous to the 
general conferences, it was bſolutely necotiar 
ha io long obſt: acted them, Qrould be achat d . 
the Britth muniters, was at loft brought to paſs on the 29th of January in 
this mariner: Three of the plenipotentiarics of the States, viz. monbeur 
Vanderdnflen, tie brron de Renfwoude, and count de Nniphuyſen, went to 
the marihal d' Uxelles home ; where, in the preience of the three plenipo— 
tentiuries of France, they were to declare, that the diſpme between monſieur 
Muinager and count de Reciutercn had h ippened without the knowledge or 
approbation of the ſtatez-general, But monfeur Vanderduſſen, who was 
the {pokeſnan, bad ſcarce with gravity pronounced theſe words, Our maſters, 
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the ſtate - general, when the mat ſhal d' Uxelles interrupted him, and told himy 
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„, that the diſterences which 
X * 1 * * 
which, by the mediation of 


Ju, the king, my matter, is thoroughly perſuaded, thit meſſieurs the 
ſtates- general had no knowledge of monſicur de Rechteren's behaviour; and 
that they have too much re pect tor hs m jeſty to approve it'. This ditfi- 
culty being removed, the Dutch plenipotentiaries went to the lord biſhop of 
Bristol“, houic, wi re thev Keile T7 C nt, rence with him and the carl oft 
Sirafturd from eleven at night till berween four and five the next morning, 
when the neu treaty of barizer and {uccelion was hgned by the miniſters of 
Great-Britain, and thoſe of the flates-general ; and, about an hour after, 
Mr. Harriſon was ſent over to England with it, for her majeſty's ratification, 
An, appl baton of tome exp! nations, that were inicrted by the Dutch ple» 
nipotemiaries. The next day, January the 31ft, the emperor's plenipoten- 
tiuries had for the firit time 2 private conterence with thote of France at the 
biſhop of Bnieo.*s houſc, where an agreement was vropoted concerning the 
tranſporting of the empreſs, the evacuition of Catalonia, and the amneſty 
for the Catalans : fo that all things ſeemed now to tend to a general peace. 

Ou the gth of February, N. 8. the plenipotentiaries of France and Pruſſia 
met, for the firſt time, at the lord privy-{eal's haute, and the following days 
the miniſters of the emperor and the qucen of Greit-Britain had ſeveral con- 
ferences together, in which count Zinzendork communicated a fecond plan, 
which was laid to come very near the contents of the queen's ſpeech from 
the throne, The gth, the plenipotentiarics of France were in conference 
with thote of Portugal, and afterwards with the miniſters of Savoy, at the 
houſe of the lord privy-feal. But the negotiations were for ſome days put 
to a ſtand by the ſudden departure of the abbot de Polignac, who the night 
between the 1oth and 11th of February fet out tor the court of France, on 
pretence of his being lately named cardinal by the pope, at the recommen- 
dation, as was aid, of the chevalier de St. George, Before his departure, 
he received from the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, a propoſal of the eniperor and 
empire, importing, That Catalonia ſhould be evacuated, upon condition, 
that the inhabitants had a full pardon, and a confirmation of all their privi- 
leges. That the elector of Bavaria ſhould have the title of king, but not 
the iſland of Sardinia; and that his electorate (but not the Upper Palatinate) 
ſhould be yielded to his electoral highne's's ton; ſo that he himſelf ſhould 
not ſet foot in the empire. That the electorate of Bavaria ſhoald be the laſt 
of the nine. That Landau fhould remain to the empire: And, in the laſt 

lace, that France ſhould demoliſh Saat Louis, and ſeveral other places? ; 
Which monſieur de Polignac promiſed to lay betore the king his maſter, 

The plenipotentiaries of France had almoſt from the beginning of the ne- 
gotiations demanded pafiports of the Dutch tor the admiſſion of the duke of 
Ofſuna, the marquis de Monteleone, and the count de Bergheyck, to the 
congrels, as plenipotenttaries of Philip V. king of Spain; which the ſtates- 
general had itil! declined to grant, tor fear of dilobliging the emperor, with 
whom it was their intereſt to keep firmly united. But the imperial miniſters 
having by this time conſented, in their maſter's name, to the evacuation of 
Catalonia, and neutrality in Italy, which was a kind of tacit acknowledgment 
of king Philip's title to the crown of Spain, and the Weſt-Indies ; the ſtates- 
general, by the mediation of the Brioſh miniſters, were at lalt prevailed with 
to grant the paſſports. "The paſſports, which the French plenipotentiaries 
demanded alſo for the electors of Cologne and Bavaria, were granted with 
leſs difticulty, and delivered to them about the middle of March. 

The courier, ſent to the French court, being come back to Utrecht, the 
negotiation for evacuating Catalonia, and for a crifation of arms in Italy, 
was on the 19th of February ſet again on foot, Ou the 27th the Imperial 
and French miniſters were together in conference, in the preſence of the 
Britiſh, by whoſe mediation, they at lait agreed upon the ſubject of evacu- 
ating Catalonia, and a convention was ordered to be drawn up for that pur- 
poſe, On the fecond of March, the miniſters of France and Savoy conferred 
about a convention tor the neutralty iu Italy. See Annals of Qeen Anne, 
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land, and in what manner the ceſhon of Cape-Breton was to 
be made. The other was about the treaty of commerce. As 
to the firſt, it is to be obſerved, that, in the queen's inſtructious 
to the duke of Shrewſbury, he is directed to propoſe, as the 
queen's laſt reſolution, that ſhe will conſent to give and yield 
up to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty the entire poſſeſſion and pro- 
priety of the iſland of Cape-Breton ; but with this expreſs 
condition, that his majeſty ſhall, on his part, in confideration 
of the ſeme, relinquiſh all manner of right to fiſhing and 
drying fiſh on ihe coalt of Newfoundland, or any part, re- 
ſerved to his ſubjects by the articles ſigned at London the 27th 
of September, and 3th of October, 1711. 

Several repreſ-ntations were ſent backward and forward, 
ſhewing the tatal conſequences of what was demanded by 
France: And though lord Bolingbroke, in his letter to Mr. 
Prior of the 19th of January, 1712-13, inſiſted, that the queen 
had never yielded what France pretended to, which then re- 
mained an unſurmountable diftculty ; yet, in his letter to the 
duke ot Shrewſbury of the ſame date, he tells him, if the French 
cloſe with the overture he then made them with regard to the 
diſputes concerning, commerce, the queen 1s willing to accept 
the laſt expedient, propoſed by monſieur de Torcy for ad- 
juſting our dff:rences about North America, and to conſent, 
that the king, in the cefhon of Newfoundland, do reſerve to 
his ſuhjects a right of fiſhing and drying on the coaſt of New- 
foundlend from Port Riche, North about, to Cape Bonaviſta'. 
And here no directien is given concerning Cape-Breton, of 
which the French got the entire ceſhon and propriety, altho', 
in the duke of Shrewtbury's inſtructions, it is declared, That 
the queen looked upon Cape-Breton to belong to her; and 
reckoned that iſland a part of the antient territory of Nova- 
Scotia, which is by this treaty reſtored to her'. But, if the 
duke could not prevail upon them to agree with him in the 
article of commerce, he was to declare, that neither would the 
queen agree with them in their propoſition concerning New- 
foundland'. As to commerce, the great diſpute about it is 
thus repreſented in the lord Bolingbroke's letter to the duke 
of Shrev-ſbury : In Torcy's anſwer to lord Bolingbroke's me- 
morial of the 24th of May, 1712, it was, among other things 
agreed, that Britain and France ſhould grant to the ſubjects 
ot each reciprocally the tame privileges and advantages, which 
they fthall either of them grant to the ſubjects of any other 
nation whatiuever, Upon this foundation was eſtabliſhed 
the principio treating and being treated as *Gens Amiciſſima;' 
and purſuant to th's principle, the tariff of 1664, which was 
granted to Holland (except the four ſpecies of merchandize) 
was likewile to be granted to England; and by the eighth 
and tenth articles of the project of the treaty of commerce 
it was ſo ſettled. But France, pretending now, that this ta- 
rift would be too b-neficial ro the Engliſh, refuſed to grant 
It, till another tariff ſhould be made in Great-Britain, exactly 
coniormable to that of 1664, waereby the Britiſh duties ſhould 
be reduced as low as thens were in France by that tariff. 
* This (lord Bolingbroke in his letter to the duke of Shrewſ— 
bury ſays) is an open violation of faith; and by this (adds 
he) they are removing a corner ſtone, which was laid early 
in the foundation of a building brought almoſt to perfection; 
the fall whereof muſt prove at Jaſt of as fatal conſequence to 
them as to us' He confeſſes, I was ſtrangely ſurprized 
when I ſaw the precedent of the Ryſwick treaty quoted, to 
perſuade us to reter our commerce, as the Dutch then did 
theirs, to commiſtioners, to be treated of after ſigning the 
peace. The behaviour of the French on that occafion has 
given us warning ; and it is from thence we have learned, 
that whatever is referred, is given up; and they mult have a 
mean opinion of thoſe, whom they would perſuade to purſue 
the ſame method to get the tariff of 1664, by which the 
Dutch then loſt it'. Bur it is very remarkable, that his lord- 
ſhip on the 24th of May, had himſelf propoſed, * Thar, ſe: 
veral points relating to commerce, requiring a longer diſcuſ- 
ſion than that crifis would admit, commiſſaries ſhould be ap-— 
pointed to ſettle and adjuſt the differences', Indeed, in his 
letter tothe duke of Shrewſbury, he offers an expedient, which 
was to ſolve all the difficulties; and tells his grace, © I am 
commanded to acquaint you, that, having fully opened to 
the French miniſters her majeſty's ſenſe of the king's engige- 
ments to her upon this head, you are to propoſe to them, to 
ſtrike out of the project of the treaty of commerce the ninth 
and tenth articles, and, inſtead thereof, inſert one to the effect 
of that, which I have drawn, and which comes here incloſed'. 
And as the acceptance of this amendment was to put an end 
to all differences, and, at the fame time, gave ſuch ample ad- 
vantages to France, the French readily agreed to it; and 
inſerted this article verbatim, as it was ſent in the treaty of 
commerce, waich makes the ninth article of the treaty, as it 
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now ſtands, and is the ſame, which was afterwards rejected hy 
the parliament, And this article, which has fince been ſo 
univerſally condemned, appears to be the work of the Eng. 
liſh miniſtry, and the price, for which they ſold to France 
the fiſhery of Newfoundland. 

This treatment of Fance could not but give the miniſtr 
the greateſt uneaſineſs, though their appretenfions, leſt the 
circumſtances they were in ſhculd be known, far exceeded 
their concern at the d:\appointment, which Great-Britain wag 
like to mect with, They had ſigned a ſeparate trcaty with 
France, in September 1711, upon thts ſingle. principle, that 
the intereſts of Great-Britain were in the firſt place to be 
adjuſted ; and, as long as they bad this to ſay, they were un— 
concerned at all other events. They had gone on for four. 
teen months together, and acted in every thing as the in— 
ſtruments of France, and were at laſt in danger of being dif. 
avowed by France in the moſt eſſential part of all their treaty, 
One of the chiet inducements and principal conditions, upon 
which the fatal ceſſation of arms was granted, was, that no 
privileges or advantages relating to commerce with France 
{hall be yielded to any foreign nation, which ſhall not at the 
ſame time, be granted to the ſubjects of her Britannic majeſty ; 
but France had now reaped the full benefit of the ſuſpen. 
fion, and were at liberty to diſpute the principle of Gens 
Amiciſſima. 

In theſe circumſtances were the Engliſh miniſtry in Janu- 
ary 1712-13 ; and, to extricate themſelves, they gave up all 
points in diſpute in North America, and the fiſhery of New. 
foundland, upon the fingle conſideration of the ninth ar— 
ticle of the treaty of commerce, which (as will be ſeen) the 
parliament, with a juſt indignation, rejected. However, to 
bring France to a compliance, even upon theſe conditions, 
the duke of Shrewſbury, in the ſame letter, was inſtructed 
to prevail with France ro come to this reſolution, without 
the loſs of one moment's time. The parliament was ſuddenly 
to meet ; and it would be neceſſary tor the queen to com- 
municate to both houſes the preſent ſtate of the negotiation. 
The duke is then to repreſent to Torcy, How ſmoothly 
every thing would glide along, if the queen was able to ſpeak 
ot her own interetts as abſolutely determined with France; 
and, on the other hand, what travels we ſhall be expoſed 
to, and what confuſion may ariſe, if our negotiation appears 
to be ſtill open, and if the ſecret comes to be divulged, that 
France refuſes to make good in the treaty the full effect of 
former promiles to the queen', His lordſhip having finiſhed 
what he had to fay concerning her majeſty's particular in— 
tereſts, he proceeds upon the general plan of peace, and in- 
ſtructs the duke what he was to inform the French miniſters 
wouli be the meaſure of her majeſty's conduct, and what 
they might expect from her. That as the French mi- 
niſters defire, that the queen would precipitate the conclu- 
ſion of her peace, and leave all the confederacy at their 
mercy ; they mult be told, that, when the mutual intereſts 
of France and England are ſettled, as they will be, if the 
propofitiops contained in the firſt part of this letter are ac- 
cepted, the plenipotentiaries of Great-Britain ſhall pub- 
lickly declare in the congreſs, that they are ready to fign 
with thoſe of France, and thall call upon the allies to quicken 
the negotiations, and conclude without loſs of time. But, 
if they ſeek unneceflary delays, or make unreaſonable de- 
mands, her majeſty, who had induced them to treat, will, 


by the ſame meaſures, engage them to conclude, or at leaſt | 


ſhe will fign without them. And, the queen having once 
declared her intereſts to be ſettled, and her treaty ready to be 
ſigned, the general peace becomes from that moment ſure, 
and the remainder of the negotiation eaſy. It is therefore 


wile for the French to comply with her majeſty”. 


The great diſtraction the miniſtry was in, appears ſuffici- 
ently from this long letter of lord Bolingbroke's to the duke 
of Shrewſbury ; but ſtill more, from two letters written by 
him about this time, and upon this ſubject, to Mr. Prior; 
one of January the 19th, the other of the 22d, O. S. The 
firſt was of the ſame date as his letter to the duke, wherein 
he ſays to Mr. Prior, I have exhauſted all my ſtock of ar- 
guments in the long letter, which, by the queen's order, k 
write to the duke of Shrewſbury. To you I can only add, 
we ſtand upon the brink of a precipice, but the French ſtand 
there too. Pray tell monfieur de VYorcy, from me, that he 
may get Robin and Harry hanged ; but affairs will ſoon run 
back into ſo much confuſion, that he will wiſh us alive again. 
To ſpcak ſeriouſly, unleſs the queen can talk of her intereſts 
as determined with France; and unleſs your court will keep 
our allies in the wrong, as they are ſufhgiently at this time, 
I foreſce inextricable difficulties, My ſcheme is this: Let 
France ſatisfy the queen; and let the queen immediately de- 
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clare to her parliament, and in the congreſs, that ſhe is ready 
to fign ; and, at the ſame time, let the French plenipoten— 
tiaries ſhew a diſpoſition to conclude with all the allies'. And 
then he enumerates the ſeveral offers, which he would have 
France to make to the ſeveral allies; and, thovgh theſe were 
very general and infutficient, he ſays, if ſuch overturcs as 
theſe (made to the allies) were not inſtantly accepted, our 
ſeparate peace would, the parliament ſitting, be addrefled for, 
and approved; and the cauſe of France, for once, become 
popular in Britain, If they were accepted, let monſieur de 
Torcy fit down, and conſider what a bargain would be made 
for France. Let him remember his journey to the Hague, 
and compare the plans of 1799 and 1712. Monſieur de Torcy 
has a confidence in you: Make uſe of it once for all upon 
this occaſion, and convince him thoroughly, that we muſt 
ive a different turn to our parliament and our people, ac- 
cording to their reſolution at this criſis'. The next letter 
from lord Bolingbroke ro Mr. Prior, was upon the ſame ſub— 
ject, and of the ſame ſtrain: * We are now (ſays he) at the 
true eriſis of our diſeaſe ; We die at once, or recover at once. 
Let France depart from that ſhameful expedient by which 
they thought to bubble us out of the advantages, which they 
had ſolemnly yielded, and all is well; otherwiſe, by God, 
both they and we are undone, The queen can neither delay 
the meering of the parliament longer than the 3d, nor ſpeak to 
the houſes till we hear from you. My compliments to monſieur 
de Torcy. Let him know, that, if they do not agree with 
the queen, I may, perhaps, be a refugee. If I am I pro- 
miſe beforehand to behave myſelf berter in France, than the 
French refugees do here. Make the French aſhamed of their 
ineaking chicane. By Heaven, they treat like pedlars, or, 
which is worle, like attornies'. 

As all theſe public tranſactions paſſed through the hands of 
lord Bolingbroke, who, although he was ſecretary of ſtate, 
acted extra-provincially in all his correſpondence with France; 
lo it appears, at the lame time that he was not the only 
perion in the ſecret, but that a greater influence chiefly di- 
rected and governed all theſe councils; and the lord-trealurer 
was in this tranſaction, as well as in the affair of Tournay, 
the chief conductor; as may very reaſonably be concluded 
from ſeveral letters, which Mr. Prior wrote about this time 
to his lordſhip, though that gentleman did not think fit to 
produce afterwards to the Committee of Secrecy, one letter 
from his lordſhip to him. It is obſerved, that theſe letters 
to the lord- treaſurer were chiefly wrote on the ſame days, 
that Mr. Prior ſent diſpatches to the ſecretaries of ſtate, giving 
an account of his proceedings, and defiring the queen's d1- 
rections upon them; but, it ſeems, he did not think that 
ſuthcient, without knowing his lordſhip's particular pleaſure 
von them. Mr. Prior's diſpatch to the ſecretary's otfice, 
giving a full account of the preſent ſtate of the treaty, to- 
gether with ſeveral papers, memorials, and propofitions re- 
lating to the points in diſpute, and concerning commerce and 
North America, is dated December 28, 1712. The day after 
Mr. Prior wrote to the lord-treaſurer, and told him, * I have 
written a book inftead of a letter to my lord Bolingbroke, 
which I defire your lordſhip would be pleaſed to run over, 
that, knowing what I have done, you may honaur me with 
your commands as to what I am to do'. He hoped his pro- 
poſal about Newfoundland, which he ſends his lordſhip in— 
cloſed, was ſuch as may terminate that affair to our advan- 
tage; and, it his lordſhip was of the ſame opinion, he ſhould 
have entire ſatisfaction. 

On the 8th of January, 1712-13, Mr. Prior, having ſent 
another full account in form to the ſecretary of ſtate, wrote 
the ſame day to the iord-treaſurer, that he had been in con- 
ference with the French miniſters, to adjuſt the points unde- 
cided between her mzjeſty and the king of France; that he 
had ſent lord Bolingbroke the reſult of thoſe conferences, as 
well what was agreed to by the French miniſters, as his own 
remarks upon each particular head, and ſays, I hope 
your lordſhip will find the whole adjuſted ſo far to your 
atisfaction, as that our plenipotentiaries may receive their 
final orders. I will not doubt but the whole affair of New- 
foundland is adjuſted to your defire. There were ſome points 
miiſted upon by our pleniporentiaries, which the miniſters 
here thought very unreaſonable ; and to ſay a truth to my 
lord-treaſurer plainly, which I a little mitigate to my lord 
Bolingbroke, I think not very reafonable'. He then gives 
an account that Torcy was ſurprized that the Dutch had but 
in part complied with what the earl of Strafford declared to 
them to be her majeſty's reſolutions, to which he hopes the 
queen will ſend ſuch an anſwer, as may cut off all delays ; 
and, upon this occafion, Mr. Prior ſays to the lord-treaſurer, 
This I only write to your lordſhip, it being a thing, that 
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ſhould not be called in council ; and I have promiſed that 
the King ſhould have her majelty's anſwer upon it, as he de- 
fires, January 19, 1712-13, N. S. Mr. Prior writes again 
to the lord-treaſurer, and acquaints him, * That the duke of 
Shrewſbury now ſends to lord Bolingbroke the ſubſtance of 
their laſt conferences with monſieur de Torcy, upon the ſub- 
ject of Newfoundland ; to which I take leave to add, that 
your friend Torcy is in the laſt concern to find the duke's 
inſtructions ſo ſtrict in a point, which cannot be given up by 
France, at a time, when we well hoped that difference was 
adjuſted. Pray, my lord, let us have your diſtin& and po- 
fitive orders hereupon by the firſt. I ſend your lordſhip in- 
cloſed a copy of my letter to my lord Bolingbroke ; and the 
duke of Shrewſbury delires, that he may have your orders 
to finiſh, I believe Torcy writes himſelt to you'. On the 
23d of the ſame month, N. S. Mr. Prior writes once more 
to the lord-trealurer, and teils him, „I have already wrote 
ſo amply to your lordſhip on the two great points of New— 
foundland, and the tariff of 1664 ; and ſo expect daily your 
laſt orders upon theſe two points, that I will not trouble you 
at preſent further than to ſay, if theſe two are ſettled, the 
peace may be deterinined here to-morrow, an ſ-1t the next 
day to Utrecht to be figned'. And, on the 24 of February, 
Mr. Prior writes to his lordthip, © If I defire you to write to 
me, it is, becauſe I really think it for the queen's ſervice, 
that in this great poſt, where you have put me, I may be 
able to ſay, I have the immediate commands of my lord- 
treaſurer; and, in regard to that friendſhip, with which you 
have fo publickly honoured me, and which, by the bye, does 
all the bufineſs here'. And, on February the 4th, © I ſhall 
direct myſelf as you ſhall be pleaſed to inſtruct me privately”. 

It the Commitree of Secrecy had found among the papers 
delivered by Mr. Prior, the lord-treaſurer's anſwers to theſe 
letters, it is highly probable, that it would have appeared 
from them, how far the giving up the fiſhery of Newtound- 
land, and the accepting of the ninth artici- of the treaty of 
commerce, was owing to his immediate orders. It ſeems 
however to be a very extraordinary proceeding, that the 
queen's miniſters in France acting by her authority, and under 
her inſtructions, ſhould apply to the lord-treaſurer for his 
diſtinct and poſitive orders to releaſe them from the queen's 
poſitive inſtructions, becauſe they are thought by the French 
miniſters to be too ſtrick. And if it be a doubt by whoſe 
order or advice it was procured, ſo much is certain, that theſe 
applications had their defired effect; and the Newtoundland 
fiſhery was given up; and the advantages, which Great- 
Britain was to receive from being treated upon the foot of 
Gens Amieiſſima', were all buricd in the ninth article of 
the rreaty of commerce. 

The difhculries relating to North America and commerce 
being in this manner determined, France was wholly intent 
upon concluding and figning with Great-Britain, without 
taking in the reſt of the allies; and in this they had the good 
fortune to have the concurrence and aſſiſtance of the Britiſh 
miniſtry. By good management the diſpute raiſed at Utrecht 
had been fo ordered that the miniſters of the allies could 
not obtain any conference with thoſe of France, till the points 
in difference were adjuſted between England and France; by 
which means it was February 1712-13, before the Dutch and 
French were ſuffered to meer. And, it being now the buſi- 
neſs of France to conclude with England ſeparately, the 
temper the French plenipotentiaries appeared in, made all 
buſineſs fo impracticable, that the Britiſh plenipotentiaries 
were under a neceſſity of complaining of it to lord Boling- 
broke, and to acquaint him, February 3, 1712-13: * The 
French appear ſo very uncomplying in every point debated, 
and ſo very froward and pofitive in their refuſal of a great 
many things, which the Dutch took to be granted and ſettled, 
as well by her majeſty's ſpeech, as the declarations lately 
made by lord Strafford, that the diſappointment they met 
with, put them into the greateſt conſternation. Reaſon was 
alſo given us to participate in thele diſcontents, and to re- 
gard ſeveral things, which appear contrary to what her ma- 
jeſty has declared, as very unfair; Vet all that could be ſaid, 
prevailed not'. But it is not ſurprizing that the inſtances of 
the Britiſh plenipotentiaries had fo little effect with the French, 
who then expected, that orders ſhould be ſent to the Britiſh 
miniſters immediately to ſign the peace, which, according to 
their expectation, were ſent February 20, 1712-13, by Mr. St. 
John,' brother to the lord Bolingbroke, to conclude and fign 
with France as ſoon as the duke of Shrewſbury ſhould ſend 
them advice, that the propoſitions he was to make at the 
French court were accepted ; and, on the 28th, lord Boling- 
broke with the utmoſt joy acquainted them, That he had 
received from the duke of Shrewſbury the expected returns, 
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and which he doubted not would have reached their lordſhips. 
He had therefore, without ſtaying to enter into any other de- 
tail, diſpatched a courier to them, to renew thoſe inſtruc- 
tions, which he hoped were clearly enough fignified in thoſe 

apeis, which his brother carried, He acquaints them, that 
the duke of Shrewſbury had declared, that their lordſhips 
had orders, in caſe the French complied, as they now aCtually 
have done, to fign her majeſty's peace with France without 
farther delay; and that his grace had alſo declared, that in 
this caſe her majeſty would open the parliament, by the telling 
them, ſhe had made a peace with France, Theſe two con- 
ſidetations, his lordſhip ſays, were perhaps the molt preva— 
lent inducements to the French court, to come roundly into 
her maj-{ty's propoſitions ; and the queen thinks herſelf, for 
this reaſon, til the more obliged punctually and religiouſly 
to fu1$] theſ- promiſes. The. latter the will herſelf perform 
on Tucſdaiy ; and the former, it is her poſitive command, 


that your lordſhips make good as faſt as the neceffary forms 


of preparing and ex-cuting the inſtruments will allow, And 
his lordſhip looking upon it now, that the chief difficulties, 
relating to the treaty of peace, were removed; as likewiſe 
in the treaty of commerce, by the article drawn by himſelf, 
and propos. d by the duke of Shrewſbury, he gives them 
poſitive orders, without any delay, to execute the treaties of 


peace and commerce between Great-Britain and France*'. On 


the 7th, and on the 2oth of March, O. S. lord Bolingbroke 
repeats theſe poſitive orders, and inſiſts, that the peace ſhould 
be concluded with that precipitation, which her majeſty would 
have uſed. 

The court of France, being acquainted with theſe good 
diſpoſitions of the Engliſh minittry, thought proper now to 
comply with the duke of Shrewtbury's demand, that the 
dukes of Berry and Orleans ſhould make a folemn renunci- 
ation to the crown of Spain in the parliament of Paris, in 
like manner as king Philip had renounced the crown of France 
in the cortez of Spain. This was folemnly done on the 15th 
of March ; and, at the ſame time, were eraſed out of the 
regiſters ot the parliament the letters patent, by which the 
rights of the king of Spain to the crown of France were 
preſerved, when he ſet out for Madrid. It will be neceflary 
now to turn a littic tothe affairs of the North, 

The favourable turn, which towards the end of the year 
1712, attended the Swediſh affairs, both in the north of 
Germany and in Turky, as it preſaged new dangers to the 
empire, and made the Mates and the emperor uneaſy, was, 
no doubt, a powerfu} motive to incline them to hearken to 
the inftances of the Britiſh miniſters, to come into the queen's 
mcafures. The Mluſcovites, Danes, and Saxons, who nuſ- 
cairied in their deſign to reduce Pomerania 1n the year 1711, 
ſcemed confident to have taken ſuch meaſures in 1712, as to 
be able to drive the Swedes from their territories on this fide 
the Baltic: But their not going into the field fo ſoon as they 
intended, proved the cauſe of their difappointment. The 
Muſcovites and Saxons had undertaken to conquer Pomera- 
nis; but through the miſunderſtanding of their generals 
(ſome being for the ſiege of Straltund, others of Stetin, and 
others again tor the attack of the iſle of Rugen) the whole cam- 
paign was ſpent in fruitleſs debates, and all that the Czar and 
king Auguſtus could do at laſt, was, to quarter their troops 
in Pomerania, as they had done the year before, in order to 
keep the Swedes in awe. 

The king of Denmark made a better uſe of his time, he 
befieged and took Staden, and reduced the duchy ot Bre- 
men. After which, upon flight pretenſions, he obliged the 
city of Hamburgh to pay him three hundred thouſand 
crowns, Which proved a ſeaſonable ſupply to ſubſiſt his 
troops. The northern allies feeming contented with theſe 
ſucceſſes, had ſent their troops into quarters, when an un- 
expected motion of the Swedes obliged them once more to 
take the feld. Count Steenbock, who ſome time before was 
arrived in the iſland of Rugen, being ſenfible of the im- 
poſhbility of ſubſiſting his forces in the narrow compaſs of 
land he was poſſeſſed of, reſolved to look for quarters in the 
country of Meckleoburgh; and ſucceeded in his defign 
without the loſs of a man, The northern confederates re- 
ſolved to draw their forces from their lines, in order to oblige 
the Swediſh general to return into Pomerania, where they 
knew he could not maintain his army. But when it was ge- 
nerally expected, that both armies were ready to engage, a 
ceſſation of arms, for fifteen days, was on a ſudden con- 
cluded between the Poliſh and Swediſh generals. This ſuſ- 
penſion expiring, the troops were all again in motion. The 
king of Denmark, who appeared againſt the truce, marched 
five days before from Holſtein towards Mecklenburgh, in 
oder to join his allies, and endeavour to fight the Swedes. 


But count Steenbock, with great foreſight, reſolved to pre. 
vent, and engage the Danes, before they were reinforced z 
which he did near Gadeſbuſh, where the Daniſh rroops ang 
ſome Saxon cavalry ſuffered almoſt a total defeat. The 
Swediſh general was not wanting to improve this luccels ; 
and entering Holſtein, not only raiſed great contributions, 
but, in a barbirous manner, and upon trivolous pretences, 
burnt the Daniſh open town of Altcna near Hamburgh. At 
the ſame time the Swedes were animated by reports from 
Conſtantinople, of the war being like to break out again be. 
tween the Turks and the Czar, on pretence, that the Czar 
had not performed one of the moſt eſſential articles of the 
late peace, namely, the withdrawing of his forces from the 
territories of Poland, This new rupture was attended with 
the diſgrace of the grand vizir, who was the third Turkiſh 
minifter of that rank, who fell a ſacrifice to the intrigues of 
the king of Sweden, and of thoſe, who ſupported his intereſt 
at the Ottoman Porte. The king of Sweden had all the 
aſhſtance the French could give bim in ſoliciting this war, 
which gave the emperor great apprchenſions, He was afraid 
diſorders in Hungary might follow upon it, which would de. 
feat the meaſures he had taken to ſeitle matters in that king- 
dom, ſo that, being ſafe on that fide, he might turn his 
whole force againſt France, and, by that means, encourage 
the States to continue the war, Thoſe in Holland, who prefied 
the accepting the offers that France made them, repreſented 
that as a thing not poſſible ro be ſupported : The promiſes 
of the emperor and the princes of the empire had ſo often 
failed them, that they ſaid, they could not be relied on: And 
the diſtractions in the north made them apprehend, that 
thoſe princes might be obliged to recall their troops, which 
were in the ſervice of the ſtates, 

The ſudden and unexpected proſperity of the king of 
Sweden ſoon came to an end. Whillt he was uſing all pofſible 
means to engage the Turk into a new war with the Czar, the 
party at the Porte, that oppoſed it, ſtudied to get rid of him 
and his importunities. By his intractable obſtinacy he threw 
himſelf into great dangers. Orders were fent him to march 
back into his kingdom : and they undertook to procure him 
a ſafe paſſage to it; but he treated the perſon that was ſent 
with this meſſage, with great inſolence, and fortified himſelf, 
as well as he could, with the Swedes that were about him, 
and relolved to defend himſelft. A force much ſuperior to 
his, was brought againſt him; but he maintained himſelf fo 
reſolutely in his houfe, that fore hundreds of thoſe who at- 
tacked him were killed: The T1 uiks, upon that, ſet fire to 
the houſe, whereupon he was forced to ſurrender, and was 
put under a guard; and molt of his Swedes were ſold for 
ſlaves : he was carried to a houſe near Adrianople, but not 
ſuffered to come to court; only the ſultan diſowned the vio- 
lence uſed to his perſon. In the mean while, the Czar ſhipped 
an army from Petertburgh, that landed in Finland : The 
Swedes were not able to ſtand before him; every place, as 
he advanced, ſubmitted to him; and he was now maſter of 
Abo, the capital of Finland, and of that whole province. 
Steenbock, with his army, maintained himſelf in Tonningen, 
as long as their provifion laſted : But, all ſupplies, being 
carefully ſtopped, he was forced at laſt to deliver up himſelt, 
and his army priſoners of war; and theſe were the beſt troops 
the Swedes had, ſo that Sweden was truck with a general 
conſternation, 

Though the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht had received ſuch 
poſitive orders from lord Bolingbroke to fign the peace, the 
behaviour of the French was fo different from what had been 
promiſed, that they were mightily perplexed, and ſcrupled 
to ſign a ſeparate treaty. They wrote to the lord Bolingbroke, 
That they could ſay a great deal to juſtify their cautious 
proceedings with the French ; and were ſatisfied he would be 
of the ſame opinion if he were to ſee their way of negotiating 
with all the allies; and how hard ic was for the Britiſh mi- 
niſters to obtain, what to his lordſhip ſeemed impoſſible the 
French ſhould make any difficulty to grant'. What made 
them ſtill more averſe, was the great importunity, with which 
the French preſſed them to conclude with them alone, of 
which they apprehended the conſequences at home; and, to 
juſtify themſelves, they had acquainted the duke of Shreuſ- 
bury, in a letter of March 20, That, beſides other con- 
fiderations, their chief objection was, that though they bad 
orders to ſign a particular peace, yet their full powers under 
the great-ſeal, only authorized them to negotiate, agree, and 
conclude the conditions of a good and general peace, agree 
able to the intereſts of all and each of the allies. The 1ord 
Bolingbroke in bis letter of the 20thnot March, O. S. pie 
rended, that, he had not ſagacity enough to find the objec- 
tions the plenipotentiaries had made to their firſt full powers» 
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However, for their ſatisfaction he ſent them a new com- 
miſſion, and repeated to them poſitive orders to ſign and con- 
clude with France. By this new commiſſion, he tells them 
they had a power, as before, to treat and conclude the con- 
ditions of a good and general peace, which, as his lordſhip 
explained, © was no more than to offer, jointly- with the mi- 
niſters of France, the plan of a general peace to the allies'. 
But the difficulties of the plenipotentiaries made che lord 
treaſurer, who never failed to exert himſelf, when it was 
abſolutely neceſſary, think it high time to interpoſe his au— 
thority ;. and accordingly, on the 31ſt of March, he wrote to 
the earl of Strafford in this manner: I muſt felicitate your 
excellency upon the ſucceſs of all your zeal, and the true 
love you have ſhewn to your queen, your country, and the 
repoſe of all Europe, The remaining danger is, let we 
ſhould ſuffer ſhipwreck in the tight of port. The nation 
here are five hundred to one for peace. The warriors are 
driven from their out-works ; the laſt retrenchment they 
have is delay; and I muſt ſay, this operates much here. 
The ferment begins to work; and it will be impoſſible to 
anſwer for the turn the houſe of commons will take, it theſe 
delays provoke them farther, They all tcel how many bun- 
dred thouſand pounds this needieſs protraction coſts then. 
We now maintain forty-nine thouſand effective men by land, 
and thirty-thouſand, within a trifle, by fea. In the mean 
time the merchants lie off, and will not come into port. The 
amuſement of ſtories invented by the faction, and the corre- 
ſpondence and encouragement that party gives to their triends 
to hold out, and to wait for tome unhappy accident, that 
may unravel all which is done: Add to this, the ill humour 
which will grow in members by being kept ſo long in town 
idle; and, in one word, all, that has been unſettled for many 
days, is not worth one day's charge England is at extraordi- 
narily by this delay, I find this ſeems to be the prevailing 
univerſal opinion here ; and that France has acquitted herſelf. 
The only ſtop is now at Utrecht'. But this {top did not now 
remain long; and, as the treaſurer never yet appeared in 
vain, all further obſtructions at Utrecht were after this ſoon 
removed . For on the 7th of April, N. S. the Britiſh mi- 
niſters declared to the Dutch and Imperial pleniporenrtiarics, 
that they were ready, as well as the plenipotentiaries of ſome 
other princes, to ſign their reſpective treaties on Tueſday the 
ith of that month. The plenipotentiaries of the emperor 
immediately declared, that neither they, nor the miniſtets of 
the empire, were ready to fign the treaty ; nor would they 
kearken to peace, without the reſtitution of Straſburgh ; add- 
ing, that they were ordered to make ſuch a proteitation againſt 
iuch a treaty of peace. The miniſters of the ſtares deputed 
three members of their body, R-ndwyck, Vanderduſten, 
and Reniwoude, to go to the Hague, to receive new in- 
fructions on this important affair. They arrived there Sun— 
day morning, and, after having conferred with the penſion— 
ary, had a conference with the deputies of the ſtates. The 
penſionary communicated the ſame day to the ftates of Hol- 
land and Weſt-Fricſeland what had been tranſacted at Utrecht; 
whereupon the ſtates declared for peace. The deputies of 
the ſtates had a ſecond conference with their plenipotentiaries, 
and the next morning their laſt orders were drawn up, and 
communicated to the ſlates of Holland, who having approved 
the fame, the pleniputentiarics ſet out in the evening for 
Utrecht, with the character of ambaſladors, accompanied by 
monfieur Van Spanbroeck, the new plenipotentiary of the 
province of Zealand, in the room of monſieur Moermont. 
Count Zinzendorf, who came the 10th in the morning from 
Utrecht to the Hague, had immediately a conference with 
the penfionary, in which he uſcd all imaginable endeavours 
to have the ſigning of the peace pur off, at leaſt till he had 
received new inſtructions from Vienna, and declared, that if 
the ſtates ſigned before his maſter, his Imperial majeſty would 
immediately withdraw his troops out of the Netherlands : 
But, finding his reaſons and repreſentations ineffectual, he 
proteſted againſt this peace, as he had done before at Utrecht, 
whither he returned that evening. The ſame day in the 
morning, upon the return of meſſieurs Randwyck, Vander- 
duflen, and Renſwoude, the Dutch minifters had a confer- 
ence with the Britiſh plenipotentiaries; and then another with 
thoſe of France, at the lord Privy-Scal's houſe, from four 
in the afternoon till two in the night, wherein was ſettled 
whatever related to the treaty of peace and commerce with 
the ſtates-general. The 11th in the morning the miniſters of 


* It is obſervable, that among all the demands that were made, upon ac- 
count of any prince or ſtate in the grand alliance, none, at this time, met 
with the leatt regard from the Britiſh court; when, at the ſame time, the in- 
tereſt of the princeſs Urſini, who, at this junfture, had a prevailing influence 
at the court of Madrid, was eſpouſed in the ſtrongeſt terms. For, in the 
lame letter, where the lord Bolingbroke ſays, * That her majeſty did not 
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the Proteſtant allies had a conference together in the towns 
houſe, to which the marquis de Miremont, appointed by the 
queen of Great-Britain, to take care of the intereſts of the 
Proteſtants of France, was, for form ſake, invited; but the 
reſult of this conlultation was only, that a repreſentation 
ſhould be made ia favour of thoſe ſufferers to the miniſters 
of France, which was immediately laid before them by the 
Britiſh plenipotentiaties. This done, they went to count 
Zinzendort's, and communicated to him the plan, which the 

bad agreed on with the miniſters of France, for the emperor 
and empire; having ſtipolated, that his Imperial majeſty 
ſhould have time to coniider, whether he would accept of it, 
or no, til the firlt of June, N. 8. during which interval, 
however, France would not grant a ceſſation of arms; and 
withal declared to him, that they were going to ſign the 
queen's peace. After this, the Britiſh plenipoteatiaries went 
to the other miniſters of the allics, to whom they made the 
lame declaration; and, being returned to the lord privy-ſeal's 
houſe, the French ambaliadors repaired thither, and about 
two in the afternoon ſigned, with thoſe of Great-Britain, the 
treaties of peace and commerce. One 12ftrument of the 
treaty was drawn up in Laten by the Britiſh miniſters ; and 
another, on the part of the French, in their own language; 
each party ſigning firſt, in their reſpective inſtruments ; And 
it was agreed, that the ratifications ſhould be exchanged at 
Utrecht within four weeks. The miniſters of Savoy, who 
ſoon after came to the lord privy-ſeal's houſe, ſigned alſo 
with thoſe of France their maſter's treaty, which was drawn 
up in French, and by which it was particularly ſtipulated, 
That his royal highnels ſhould not take upon him the title 
of king of Sicily, till after the peace was concluded and 
ſigned with Spain', This done, all the ambatſladors, who 
had ügned the peace, as well as thoſe, who intended to figu 
it, namely, thote oft Portugal Pruttia, and the States-general, 
went and dined at the car} of Strafford's. As ſoon as dinner 
was over, molt of thofe minilters retired to threw houles, to 
collate their rctpective treaties; and, afterwards returning to 
the earl of Stratlord's, the Portugueſe ambaſſadors f1_ned 
their treaty, drawn up in their own tongue, about eight o'clock 


in the evening, as the Pruthans did theirs in French about 
eleven; the Fiench having infilted, that they ſtould fign be- 
fore thoſe of the States, becavie, in the treaty, their maſter 
was ut: king, Al knosledged as ivch bi Fance. The 
ainbafiadors ut the States did not fign till near three hours 


after, having not only becn taken up longer than the reſt in 
collating their treaties of peace and Conmerce, but endea- 
vVoured to have {ome expreitions altered, particularly as to 


the title of the emperor, who, in the inſtruments drawn up 


in French, was not ſtiled otherwiſe than head of the houſe 
of Auſtria; but they were obliged to recede from all their 
pretenſions. This important negotistien being thus brought 
to a conclution, the Britiſh miniſters immediately diſpatched 
an exprels to Mr. St. John, fecictary to the Britiſh ambaſſy, 
who, the diy before, ſet out, for tne Brill, in order to carry 
over to Great-Þritain the treatics of peace and commerce, 
for the queen's ratification. Art the ſame time, the French 
miniſlers diſpatched a courier to monſicur de Beringhen, who 
ſet out the 10th for Malines, in order to wait there the news 
of the ſigning of the peace. The other miniſters diſpatched 
alſo expreſles to their reſpective courts. The States-general 
ſent copies of the treaties to the reſpective provinces, as they 
did likewiſe to the towns of the province of Holland in par- 
ticular, But when the terms of peace were divulged, the 
body of the people was highly diffatisfied to find, that woollen 
manufactures, ſugars, and ſome other merchand:zes were ex- 
cepted from the tariff of 1664, and continued charged with 
high duties; being apprebenfive, that by theſe exceptions, 
their trade with Spain, which ſets all the other branches of 
their commerce in motion, would in a manner be ruined. 
On the 13th ot April, count Zinzendorf having declared 
to the miniſters of Grieat-Britain, and of the ſtates-general, 
that he was to ſet out two days after for Germany, the Bri- 
tiſh pleniporentiaries, on the 14th, delivered to him a writing 
intitled, Offers and demands of the French king, for making 
peace with the houſe of Auſtria and the empire', The Im- 
perial and other German miniſters expreſſed the higheſt in— 
dignation at their being ſo meanly treated, as to have terms 
impoſed upon them by France, in relation to the electors of 
Cologne and Bavaria. They allo refented the flight put 
upon the emperor by the French and Spaniards refuſing to 


much enter into the notion of the degradation of Hanover, as a matter of 
any importance? ; his lordſhip declares, * That the principality, in ſome part 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, with a revenue of thity thouſand crowns, de- 
manded for the piincels Uilini, muſt be made to the emperor, and all par- 


ties concerned, a condition, fine qua non, of the general peace“. Rep. of 


the Com. of Seer. 
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give him that title; and they were particularly diſſatisfied 
with the Dutch for figning, before the return of the expreſs 
ſent laſt to Vienna. But the Dutch excuſed themſelves, al- 
ledging the common plea of the neceſſity of affairs. It was 
now given out, that the emperor and the empire would carry 
on the war, and hazard their all, rather than ſubmit to theſe 
conditions. And, as France might turn all her force againſt 
Germany, count Zinzendorf intimated to the miniſters of 
the empire, that it would be neceſſary to cauſe, not only the 
Imperial troops to march from Flanders to the Rhine, but 
alſo thoſe formerly in the pay of Great-Britain, To this pur- 


poſe it may be obſerved, that the king of Prufha ſigned the 


peace only in that quality, and not as an elector of the em- 
pire, though it was ſaid, he made a private agreement with 
France, to furniſh no more troops than his quota, in caſe the 
emperor and empire ſhould continue the war. 

On the 3d of April, being Good-Friday, Mr, St. John 
arrived at Whitchall with the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, figned the Tueſday before between the Britiſh and 
French plenipotentiaries, and the news, that the miniſters of 
Portugal, Savoy, Prufſi:, and the States-general, had like- 
wiſe ſigned their reſpective treaties; which was immediately 
notified in the evening by popular rejoicings. Four days 
after, the queen held a council at St. James's, in which the 
lord k-eper Harcourt was declared lord-high chancellor of 
Great-Beitain; and at the ſame time the duke of Athol was 
ſworn of the privy-council. This done, the queen propoſed 
to the board the ratitying the treaties of peace and commerce: 
To which the carl of Cholmondeley objected, ſaying, * This 
matter being of the higheſt importance for her majeſty and her 
kingdoms, as well as all Europe, it required the matureſt 
conſideration; and theſe treaties containing ſeveral terms of 
the civil law, in which the leaſt equivocation might be of great 
conſequence, and being, beſides, couched in Latin and French, 
it ſeemed very n«cetlary to have them tranſ}ated into the 
vulgar tongue', He was ſupported by another tember, but, 
the time agreed on for the exchanging of the ratifications 
not admitting of delays, their opinion was over-ruled, and fo 
the queen ratified the treaties. The next day the white-ſtaff, 
as treaſurer of the houtehold, was taken from the car! of 
Cholmoadeley, and Sir Richard Temple was removed from his 
command of the reg:ment of dragoons, formerly commanded 
by the earl of Iilex. The peace being thus ſigned and ra- 
tiled, the queen teſolved not to deter any longer the meeting 
of the parliament. Accordingly on the gth of April, to 
which day it was laſt prorogued, ſhe went to the houle of 
peers and made the following ſpeech to both houtes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


15 Ended the laſt ſeſſion with my hearty thanks for the 

ſolemn atlurances you had given me, by which L have 
been enabled to overcome the ditficulties contrived to ob- 
ſtruct the general peace. 

* have deterred opening the ſeſſion until now, being 
very defirous to communicate to you, at your firſt meeting, 
the ſucceſs of this important affair. It is therefore, with 
great pleaſure, I tell you, the treaty is figned, and in a few 
days the ratifications will be exchanged. 

© The negotiation bas been drawn into ſo great a length, 
that all our allies have had ſufficient opportunity to adjuſt 
their ſeveral interelts. Though the public charge has been 
thereby much increaſed, yet I hope my people will be caſy 
under it, fince we have happily obtained the end we pro- 
poſed. 

* What I have done for ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
ſion, and the pertect friendſhip there is between Me and the 
houſe of Hanover, may convince ſuch, who with well to 
both, and defire the quiet and ſafety of their country, how 
vain all attempts are to divide us; and thoſe, who would 
make a merit by ſeparating our intereſts, will never attain 
their 11] ends. | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


As gicat a progrels has been made in reducing the public 
expence, as the circumſtances ot affairs would admit. 


In their addreſs, © They returned thanks for communicating to them, 
hat a peace was concluded; by which they hoped, with the bleſſing of God, 
chat the people would, in a few years, recover themſelves after ſo long and 
expentive a war; and they congratulated her majeſty upon the ſucceſs of 
her endeavours for a general peace, They declared, that they never had 
tne leut doubt, but that her majeſty, who was the great ſupport and ornament 
of the Proteitant Religion, would continue to take, as the had always done, 
the witeſt meaſures for ſecuring the Proteſtunt Sueceſſion, towards which 
nothing could be more neceffary thau the pertect friendſhip there was between 
her majcity and the houſe of Hanover. And they affured her majeſty, that 
4» the expreſſed her dependance, next under God, upon the duty and af- 


tion of her people, they thought theauclves bound, by the ſtricteſt ties of 
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© What force may be neceſſary for ſecuring our com- 
merce by ſea, and for guards and garriſons, I leave entirely 
to my parliament. | 

% Make yourſelves ſafe, and I ſhall be ſatisfied, | 

« Next to the protection of the Divine Providence, I de. 
pend upon the loyalty and affection of my people. 

I want no other guaranty, 

I recommend to your care thoſe brave men, who have 
ſerved well, by ſea or land, this war, and cannot be employ - 
ed in time of peace. 

I defire you to provide the ſupplies you ſhall judge 
requiſite; and to give ſuch diſpatch, as may be neceſſaty far 
your own eaſe and the public ſervice. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The many advantages, I have obtained for my own ſub. 
jects, have occaſioned much oppoſition and long delay to this 
peace. 

It affords me great ſatis faction, that my people will have 
it in their power, by degrees, to repair what they have ſuf- 
fered during ſo long and burdenſome a war. 

The eaſing of our foreign trade, as far as is confiſtent 
with national credit, will deſerve your care. 

* And to think of proper methods for improving and en- 
couraging our home trade and manufactures, particularly the 
fiſhery, which may be carried on, to employ all our ſpare 
hands, and be a mighty benefit, even to the remoteſt parts of 
this kingdom. 

Several matters were laid before you laſt ſeſſion, which 
the weight and multiplicity of other buſineſs would not per- 
mit you to perefct. I hope you will take a proper opportu— 
nity to give them a due conſideration. 

I cannot, however, but expreſsly mention my diſplea- 
ſure at the unparalleled licentiouſneſs in publiſhing ſeditious 
and ſcandalous libels, | 

* The impunity, ſuch practices have met with, encou— 
rages the blaſpheming every thing ſacred, and the propagat- 
ing opinions tending to the overthrow of all religion and 
government, 

** Proſecutions have been ordered, but it will require 
ſome new law to put a {top to this growing evil, and your 
beſt endeavours in your reſpective ſtations, to diſcourage it. 

The impious practice of duelling requires ſome ſpeedy 
and effectual remedy, 

* Now we are entering upon peace abroad, let me conjure 
you all, to uſe your utmoſt endeavours for calming men's 
minds at home, that the arts of peace may be cultivated. 

Let not groundleſs jealoufies, contrived by a faction, 
and fomented by a party-rage, effect that, which our foreign 
enemies could not. 

pray God to direct all your conſultations for his glory 
and the welfare of my people.“ 


The queen being retired, and the commons gone back to 
their houſe, the duke of Beaufort made a motion for an ad- 
dreſs of thanks, which occaſioned a debate, chiefly about the 
expreſſion of a © general peace“. Some peers urged, that it 
could not be ſaid to be general, ſince the emperor, the elector 
of Hanover, and other princes and ſtates of the empire were 
not yet come into it. But they were anfwered, that it might 
juſtly be called © general”, ſince the major part: of the allies 
had ſigned it. After this another motion was made, that, in 
the addreſs of thanks, a clauſe might be inſerted, That her 
majeſty would be pleaſed to lay before the houſe the treaties 
of peace and commerce” ; But the queſtion being put, it was 
carried in the negative by a majority of ſeventy-four againſt 
torty-three. The addreſs of congratulation being agreed to, 
though, without any approbation of the peace, it was preſented 
tothe quecen®, The commons obſerved the ſame caution in 
their addreſs, and waved the motion for having the treaties 
laid before them ®. | 

Moſt of the corporations and other bodies of men ſoon fol- 
lowed the example of both houſes of parliament, in returning 
the queen thanks for the peace, before they knew what that 
peace was, However, general Stanhope having renewed the 


religion, loyalty, and gratitude, to make all the dutiful returns, that could 
be paid by the molt obedient ſubjects to the moſt indulgent ſovereign. 

b There was a ſinail debate about the words, * to ſee accompliſhed), 
wege by a great majority, were voted to ſtand. - The addreſs was as fol- 
ows : 

We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons of 
Great-B:itain in rar wager aflembled, beg leave, with all humility, to ap- 
2 your royal perſon with our unanimous acknowledgments for all the 

enefits we enjoy under your majeſty's moſt auſpicious reign. 

The many and great ſuccefles, which have attengad your majeſty's arms, 
had left nothing to be wiſhed, but ſuch a peace, as might be conducted by 
your councils, which now we have the happineſs to ſee accompliſhed, Aud 
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motion for addreſſing the queen, to communicate to the houſe 
the treaties of Peace and Commerce, it was carried in the af- 
firmative, with the addition of the words, in due time', in- 
ſiſted on by the court-party ; and ſo the addreſs met with a 

racious reception, and the queen was pleaſed to anſwer, that 
Nie intended to communicate to her parliament the treaties 
this houſe defired, as ſoon as it was practicable”. 

After the addrefles of thanks for the peace, and a vote for 
a ſupply, the commons, in complaiſance to the court, pro- 
ceeded to the ſtigmatizing of thoſe that * delighted in war”, 
To this end Mr. Shippen made a report of milmanagements 
from the committee, to examine the debts due to the army. 
They paſſed a ſlight cenſure on William Churchill, a member 
of their houſe, for being, when a commiſſioner for ſick and 
wounded, a partner in contracts relating to that office. They 
alſo made an attempt to faſten a miſdemeanor on the ear! of 
Wharton, for taking 1000l. of ons Hutchinſon for procuring 
him the office of regiſter of ſeizures in the cuſtoms, but it was 
dropped, becauſe it was done before the laſt act of indem- 
nity. 

On the 28th of April the ratifications of the treaties of peace 
and commerce were exchanged at Utrecht between the minitters 
of Great-Britain aud France; and, being brought to Lond: a, 
by Mr. Ayerſt, chaplain and tecretary to the carl oi Stratiord, 
the queen on the 4th of May, the ſame day of the month on 
which the war had been proclaimed eleven years before, ſigned 
a proclamation for publiſhing the peace; which wasÞpertorm- 
ed the next day with the uiual ceremonies. The ratificati- 
ons of the treaties between France and the States-general were 
alſo to have been exchanged on the 29th of April; but upon 
an unexpected difficulty about the clector of Bavaria's renun- 
ciation of the Spaniſh Netherlands (yielded to him by king 
Philip) which the Dutch miniſters all-dged not to be in due 
form, that exchange was deterred til! the 12th of May, N. S. 
About this time moit of the minitt-rs at Urrecht received 
by the poſt under a cover, a printed Proteſtation of the Pre- 
tender to the crown of Great-Britain, who ſtled himtelt 
James the Third, and addretied himſelf to all Kings, princes, 
republics, &c. By the date April 12, 1712, it appeared 
to have been drawn up a year before, and imported, That, 
ſince after a war fo long and fo pernicious to all Chriſtendom, 
all parties ſcemed ready to come to a peace, and were fpeed- 
ily about to ſign it, he thought it fit and neceflary by this 
ſolemn proteſtation, to atl-rt his undoudted right againſt any 
thing, that might be done towards the diminution of it. 
That he would not enlarge upon what bad been unjuſtly done 
againſt him, ſince nobody could doubt of the juſtice of his 
cauſe. Nor was he indeed only moved with the condition 
of his own affairs, but, being incapable to change his at- 
tection towards his ſubjects, he could not, without the mott 
ſenſible grief, behold, that neither their blood, nor their 
wealth, had hitherto been ſpared, to ſupport the great in- 
juſtice, that, had been done him ; and that they were at laſt 
reduced ſe far, that if a peace were made excluſive of him, 
they muſt neceſſarily become a prey to forcigners. That, 
fince he underſtood, that the confederate powers had no 
regard to his right, he thought himſfelf moſt indiſpenſably 
obliged to himſelf, to poſterity, and to his ſubjects, not to 
ſeem, by his filence, to conſent to what was tranſacting to 
the prejudice of him, and the lawful heirs of his kingdoms. 
And therefore he ſolemnly proteſted againſt ail that might be 
agreed or ſtipulated to his prejudice, as being void by all the 
laws in the world'. No manner of public notice was taken 
of this proteſtation. 


as we are truly ſenſible of your majeſty's gracious and generous intentions, in 
undertaking that great work; to we have all poſſible reaton to admire your 
ſteadinets in carrying it on, and overcoming the many ditficulties contrived 
to obſtruct it: And it is with the higheſt ſatisfaction we congratulate your 
majeſty upon the happy concluſion of this treaty ; for we are ſo much con- 
vinced of your majeſty's tender regard to the public welfare, and the many 
inſtances of your wiſdom have taught us to have ſo perfect a reliance upon 
u, that we cannot doubt but your majeity hath procured all reaſonable ſatiſ- 
faction for your allies, aud eſtabliſhed the intereſt of your own kingdoms in 
ſuch a manner as to make us not only ſecure for the future, but a flouriſhing 
aad a happy p2ople. 

Your majeſty can give no higher proof of the care you take of poſterity, 
than by the concern you are pleaſed to exprets for the Proteſtant Succeſſion 
m the houſe of Hanover, upon which the future happineſs of this kingdom 
{0 much depends. We hope, and truſt, that nothing will ever be able to in- 
tetrupt the friendſhip betw cen your majeſty and that illuſtrious family, fince 
the wicked defigns of thoſe, who would endeavour to ſeparate your intereſts, 
muſt be too plain ever to ſucceed. 

Your faithful commons can never enough expreſs the grateful ſenſe they 
have of the many gracious affurances contained in your majeſty's ſpeech; and 
after what your majeſty hath done to eaſe your ſubjects of the heavy burthen 
wich before lay upon them, and after your unparalleled goodnets in demand- 
ing nothing from them for the time to come, but what they themſelves ſhall 
Judge requiſite for their own ſafety; the beſt return they can make, will be a 
ready and dutiful compliance with every thing you have been pleated to re- 
commend ; and they cannot fail moſt chearfully to ſet about providing the ſup- 
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Baron de Kirchner, the only Imperial miniſter now at 
Utrecht, having received repeated orders to leave that place, 
the Britiſh plenipotentiaries made their laſt effort to remove 
the difficulties that ſtill obſtructed the concluſion of a general 
peace. At their requeſt, the Imperial miniſter met thoſe of 
France, at the lord privy ſeal's houſe, where the French made 
lome new overtures relating to the emperor and empire: 
But, this conference having proved ineffectual, and Kirch- 
ner's orders for leaving the place of congreſs being pofitive, 
he ſet out from Utrecht, on the 15th of May, N. S. 

The parliament had now fate a month, when Mr. Benſon, 
chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered to the houſe of com- 
mons a metlage from the queen, importing, That as it is 
the undoubred prerogative of the crown to make peace and 
war, the had ratified the treaties of peace and commerce with 
France, which had been ſigned by her order, and had con- 
cluded a treaty with Spain, which would be ſigned, as ſoon 
as the Spaniſh minilters were arrived there. That ſhe 
determined trom the firit, on this extraordinary. occaſion, to 
communicate thele treaties to her parliament, and had there- 
tore, now ordered them to be laid before the houſe'. After 
this meſſage he preſented to the houſe the copies of the trea- 
ties of peace and commerce made at Utrecht, with tran{lations 
of them. 

By the treaty of peace, the French king was boun:} to 
give neither harbour nor afſiſtance to the Pretender, but ac- 
knowledged the queen's title and the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
as it was lettled by ſeveral acts of parliament : Dunkirk was 
to be razed, in a time limited, within five months, after the 
ratifications; but that was not to be begun, till an equivalent 
for 1i was put into the hands of France. Newfoundland, Hud- 
ſon's-Bay, and St. Chriſtopher's were to be given to England; 
but Cape Breton was LO be left to the French, with a liberty 
to dry their fiih on Newfoundland: Tais was the main ſub— 
ſtances of the article of peace ©, The treaty of commerce 
ſettled a free trade, according to the tariff in the year 1664, 
excepting lome comqmodittes, that were ſubjected to a new 
tariff in the year 1699, which was ſo high, that it amounted 
to a prohibition : Al the productions ut France were to come 
into England under no other duties, but thoſe that were laid 
on the lame productions from other countries ; and, when this 
was ſettled, then comm flaries were to be ſent to London, 
to agree and adjuſt ail matters relating to trade: 'The treat 
of commerce with Spain was not yet finiſhed. As for the 
allies, Portugal and Savoy were ſatisfied; the emperor was 
to have the duchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, and the 
Spanifh Netherlands: Sicily was to be given to the dukę of 
Savoy, with the title of king: And Sardinia, with the ſame 
title, was to be given to the clector of Bavaria, in lieu of his 
lotles: The fates were to deliver up Lifle, and the little places 
about it : And, befides the places of which they were already 
pollciled, they were to have Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburg, 
Ypres, and Newport: The king of Pruſſia was to have the 
Upper Guelder, in heu of Orange, and the other eſtates, 
which the family bad in Franche Comte, The emperor 
was to have time to the firſt of June, to declare his ac- 
cepting it, 

The treaties being read, a day was appointed to conſider af 
the treaty of commerce, particularly the eighth and ninth 
articles; by the eighth all the ſubjects of Great-Britain and 
France were to enjoy, as to all duties and impoſitions what- 
ever, the fame privileges, which any other nation, the moſt 
favoured, did then, or ſhall hereafter enjoy. By the other 
article, a law was to be made within two months 1n Great- 


plies neceſſiry for this year's ſervice, Your majeſty's repeated condeſcen- 
lions mult in the ſtrongeſt manner engage the hearts and affections of all 
your lubjects to your majeſty; and we are ſatisfied we cannot more truly 
repteſeut them, than by contributing our utmoſt endeavours to make your 
reign as proſperous, glorious, and caly to vourſelt, as it is beneticzal and 
happy to your people”, 


To which addreſs the queen returned this anſwer : 


That this addreis could not but be very agreeable to her, as it came 
from her loyal commons, and as it was a continuation of thoſe exprethons 
of duty and affection, which they had ſhewn through this whole parlia- 
ment”. 

© It was obſerved on theſe articles : As to Newfoundland, it was thought 
the French ſettling at Cape Breton, inſtead of Placentia, would be of great 
advantage to them with relation to the fithery, which is the only thing that 
makes ſettlements in thoſe parts of any value. The Engliſh have always 
pretended, that, the firſt diſcovery of Newfoundland being made in Henry 
the ſeventh's time, the right to it was in the crown of England. The French 
had leave given them, in king Charles the firſt's time, to fith there, paying 
tribute, as an acknowledgment of that licence: It is true, they carried this 
much further, during the civil wars; and this grew to a much greater 
height in the reign of Charles the ſecond : Bur, in king William's time, an 
act of parhament patled, afferting the right of the crown to Newtoundland, 
laying open the trade thither to all the ſubjects of Great-Britain, with a 
poſitive and conſtant excluſion of all aliens and foreigners. Burnet, II. 
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Britain, that no more cuſtoms be paid for goods brought 
from France than what are payable for the like goodsimported 
from any other country in Europe. Theſe were articles very 
diſadvantageous to England. During king Charles the ſe- 
cond's reign, our trade with France was often and loudly 
complained of, as very prejudicial to the nation ; there was 
a commiſhon appointed in the year 1674, to adjuſt the con- 
ditions of our commerce with that nation; and then it ap- 
peared, in a ſcheme that was prepared by very able mer- 
chants, that we loſt every year a million of money by our 
trade thither. This was then ſo well received, that the 
ſcheme was entered into the journals of both houſes of par- 
liament, and into the books of the cuſtom-houſe : Bur the 
court at that time favoured the intereſts ot France ſo much, 
preferably to their own, that the trade went ſtill on till the 
year 1678, when the parliament laid, upon all French com- 
modities, fuch a duty, as amounted to a prohib:tion, and was 
to laſt for three years, and to the end of the next ſetſion of 
parliament : At the end of the thice years, king Charles 
c:}led no more parliaments ; and that act was repealed in 
king James's parliament : But, during the whole laſt war, 
bigh dutics were laid on all the productions and manufactutes 
of France; which by this treaty were to be no higher charged, 
than the ſatne productions from other countries. It was faid 
that, if we had been as often beat by the French, as they had 
been by us, this would have been thought a very hard treaty ; 
and, if the articles of our commerce, had been ſettled, before 
the duke of Ormond was ordered to ſeparate his troops from 
the confederates, the French could not have pretended to 
draw us into ſuch terms, as they had infiſted on fince that time, 
becauſe we pur ourſelves into their power. We were en- 
guged by our treaty with Portugal, that their wines ſhould be 
charged a third part lower-thanthe French wines; bur, if the 
duties were, according to this treaty of commerce, to be made 
equal, then, conſidering the difference of freight, which is 
more than double from Portugal, the French wines would 
be much cheaper; and, the nation grneraily Hiking them 
better, by this means we ſhould not only break our treaties 
with Portugal, but if we did not take off their wines, we 
muſt lole their trade, which was at preſent the moſt adyan- 
tageous that we drove any Where: For beſides a great vent 
of our menufactures, we brought over yearly great returns 
of gold from thence ; four, five and tix hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, We had brought the ilk manutattures here 
to ſo great perfection, that about 300 000 people were 
maintained by it, For carrying this on, we brought great 
quantities of filk from Italy and Turky, by Which people 
in thoſe councries came to take off as great quantities of our 
manufactures; So that our demand for filk had opened 
good markets for our woollen goods abroad, which muſt fail, 
if our munutacture of ſilk at home ſhould be loſt: which, 
if once we gavea free vent for ſilk ſtuffs from France among 
us, muſt ſoon be the caſe; fince the cheapnels of. provitions 
and of labour in France, would enable the French to under- 
ſell us, even at our own markers. Our linen and paper ma- 
nufactures would likewife be ruined by a free importation 
of the fame goods from France. 


The ſubſtance of the debate on this occaſion was as follows: 

Mr. Arthur Moore, one of the commiſſioners of trade, and whoſe ſk1ll 
and knowledge in commercial aftairs, the Bricith mimſtry had chictly relied on 
in drawing up the treaty in queition, endeavoured to ſhew the great advan- 
tages, that would accrue to the nation from a tree trade with France; and fir 
Janes Bateman, fir Thomas Hanmer, br Willam Wyndham, Mr. chan» 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Ward, Mr, Shepherd, and ſome others, ſpoke 
on the ſame ſide, Mr. Nicholas Lechmere endeavoured, on the contrary, 
to prove, that the trade with France would be very prejudicia to our woollen, 
lik, and paper manufactorics, and to our conmerce with Portugal; and he 
was ſupport-<d, not only by general Stanbope, Mr. John Smith, Mr. Na- 
thamel Gould (an eminent merchant, formerly governor of the bank of 
England) fir Peter king, fir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. Wortley Montague, the 
lord Cattlecomer, and ſome others ot the Whigs; but alfo by fir Gcorge 
Newland aud Mr. Robert Hevſham, who had before gone with the court. 
Mr. Moore, in order to make good his aſſertion, having enumerated the dit- 
ferent ſorts of commocitics of the growth and manufacture of Great-Britain, 
which the French drew from hence before the lait two wars, iutinunting, that 
in all probability they would do the fame again tor the future, if a fiee trade 
with them were tet upon an cqual foot: Mr, Gould anſwered him, that he 
begged the very thing in queſtion ; and that, in his opinion, the opening a free 
trade with France would rather be heghiy detrimental to the nation. 4 
make this out, Mr. Gould urged, * Thaur, fince the revolution, the ſtate of 
commerce was entirely changed; and as France had ſet up, and very much 
encouraged woollen manutactures, and ,mnade ſhitt without ſeveral goods, 
which they drew t om hence; fo England had learned to be without the pro- 
duct of France, by fetting up hk manufactures and paper-mills; encouraging 
the making of all manner of toys, &c. which ſaved and gained vaſt ſums of money 
to the nation, and employed an infinite number of artificere, who would be re- 
duced to beggary, it the importation of French-goods of the fame kind were 
allowed; becaute the French had their work done for leis money, and con- 
ſequently could fell their commodities cheaper. He added, that the moſt 
valuable branch of our trade was that to Portugal; the increaſe of which, of 
ſate years, was mainly owing to the great quantities of wines, that were im— 
pol ted from then, ud contumed in Great-Briain, inftead of French wines, 
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Notwithſtanding all this, a motion was made on the 4 
appointed, May 14, to bring ina bill to make good the eighth 
and ninth articles of the treaty of commerce with France. 
A debate aroſe, which laſted till ten in the evening, whey jt 
was reſolved, by a great majority, that the bill ſhould be 
brought in ©, 

The peace had been proclaimed in London, and after. 
wards throughout Great-Britain, with the loudeſt acclama. 
tions of the people, who fondly expected great benefits from 
it; but it was not long before the eyes of the generality were 
opened. For, about the beginning of May, fignior Bry. 
ciado, the Portugueſe miniſter in London, in a memorial 
repreſented to the court, That, in cafe any breach was 
made 1n the treaty concluded in 1703, whereby the duties on 
French wines were ſtipulated to be, at leaſt, one third higher 
than on thoſe of Portugal, the king, his maſter, would renew 
the prohibition of the woollen manufaCtures and products of 
Great-Britain': which alarmed not only the Portugal mer. 
chants in Lendon, but alſo all perſons concerned in the woollen 
manufacture. On the other hand, the treaties of peace and 
commerce having been publiſhed in privt, that of commerc; 
raiſed ſuch a general clamour, as awakened the whole nation, 
which before ſeemed to have been ſunk into a lethargy. Several 
gentlemen, and particularly Mr. Robert Walpole, general 
Stanhope, fir Theodore Janilen, &c. exerted themſelves, and 
publiſhed ſeveral] excellent pieces, which ſhewed the advan. 


tages of the trade with Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to which 


nations we conſtantly exported more than we imported from 
them, and brought the balance in money; whereas a trade 
with France would be deſtructive of our home manufactures, 
and of our commerce with other nations. Theſe things 
came to be ſo well underſtood, that, even while flattering ad- 
dreſſes were coming to court from all parts of England, pe- 
titions were (ent up from the towns and counties concerned 
in trade, ſetting forth the prejudice which they apprehended 
from this treaty of commerce. The treaty, however, was 
to be ſupported at any rate; the pertons concerned in making 
it, either could not, or would not, ſee the miſtakes in it; and 
the nation was to be convinced, that through their great {ill 
in trade, they had made an excellent treaty of commerce. 
To theſe ends Daniel de Foe was employed; though, in a 
weekly paper publiſhed ſome years before, called the Review, 
he had very often condemned the French trade as detrimental 
to this kingdom. He undertook, however, the cauſe now, 
and publiſhed a paper thrice a week, by the title of © Mer- 
cator, or Commerce retrieved ; being confiderations on the 
ſtate of the Britiſh trade, particularly as it reſpects Holland, 
Hanover, and the Dutch barrier ; the trade to and from 
France; the trade to Portugal, Spain, and the Weſt-Indies, 
and the fiſheries of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia: with 
other matrers and advaniages accruing to Great Britain by 
the treaties of peace and commerce lately concluded at 
Utrecht'. In this paper he undertook to prove, that the 
trade to France, though contrary to all experience, had always 
been beneficial to this kingdom, and would be fo again upon 
the foot of the treaty. And 2s he had the art of writing 
very plauſibly, and thoſe who employed him, and furniſhed 


by reafon of the high duties laid on the latter. But, if theſe duties were 
purtuant to the treaty of commerce in ;ueſtion, reduced and made equal with 
thoſe on Portugal wines, the importation. aud conſumption of the latter would 
infallivly decreate, and thereby our profitable commerce to Portugal be in 
danger of being loſt'. On the other hand, fir William Wyndham took this 
occation to reffect on the late miniſtry, * who in his opinion, had let ſlip the 
opportunity of making a good peace, when they had it in their power: But 
that a time might come, cad, he hoped was not far off, when the milmunage- 
ment of the enemies to their country ſhould be animadverted upon. As 10 
our Portugal trade, he taid, that that kingdom would ever have occaſion for 
the woollen manufactures and the corn of England, and confequently be 
obliged to take of great quantities from hence, as they did before the year 
1703, even at a time, when the court of Portugal had laid high duties on 
Engliſh goods and metchandizes'. General Stanhope made hereupon a long 
ſpecch, wherein, among other things, he ſaid, * That the affair now in que ſtion 
was not a party buſineſs; neither did it concern the late or the preſent mini- 
(try, but the whole Britiſh nation, and therefore, for his own part, he would 
freely ſpeak his thoughts about it with the utmoſt impartiality, That, the 
peace being made, it was now prepoſterous to ſay any thing for or again it. 
But, that eas no treaty could bind the commons of Great-Britain to make any 
act or decd againſt their own intereſt; the only point to be conſidered was, 
Whether a free trade with France would be advantageous or no * And that, 
in order to clear that important matter, it was neceſſury to conſult the mei- 
chants and manufacturers who had preſente d ſeveral petitions and repreſenta- 
tions abont it'. This was likewiſe urged by Mr. John Smith, who made a 
motion for adjourning the debate, and taking the papers before them into 
conlideration. But the main queſtion being put, was carried in the aſſirma- 
tive by a majority of two hundred and fifty-two voices againſt one hundred 
and thirty. Mr. ſpeaker having reſumed the chair, fir Gilbert Dolben made 
his report from the committee, and, after further debate, the Whigs, finding 
therntelves overp wered by the court-party, moſt of them went out of the 
houte; and fo it was reſolved by above an hundrgg voices againſt twelve or 
thirteen, that a bill be brought in, to make effectual the eighth and ninth ar- 
Per of the treaty of commerce and navigation between Great - Britain and 
rauce. a 
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him with materials, had the command of all public papers 
in the cuſtom-houſe ; he had it in his power to do a great 
deal of miſchief, eſpecially amongſt ſuch, as were unſkilled 
in trade, and at the ſame time very fond of French wines, 
which it was then a crime to be againſt. Several ingenious 
merchants, of long experience, and well {killed in trade, 
joined together to contradict the impoſitions of this writer: 
They knew he had many heads beſides the advantages of 
public papers to help him ; and therefore thought the publi- 
cation of a joint weekly paper the moſt feaſible way to 
confute him, and ſet our trade in a clear light, becauſe they 
were ſenſible that it was impoſſible for any one man to be 
maſter of ſo much experience, as was required to furniſh ma- 
terials from ſo many different branches of. our trade, as would 
be touched upon in this debate. The paper they publiſhed 
was, in oppoſition to Daniel de Foe's title, called the © Bri- 
tiſh Merchant, or commerce preſerved”, and was publiſhed 
twice a week 4. The perſon, to whom the public was chiefly 
obliged for this paper, and who had the greateſt hand in.it, 
was Henry Martin, who was afterwards made inſpector general 
of the exports and imports. He was aſſiſted by fir Charles 
Cooke, merchant, afterwards made commiſſioner of trade; 
fir Theodore Janſſen, bart. James Milner, Nathaniel Tor- 
riano, Joſhua Gee, Chriſtopher Haynes, David Martin, mer- 
chants; and Charles King, who afterwards collected and 
reprinted thoſe papers. Lord Halliiax and general Stan— 
hope had likewiſe a confiderable ſhare in the encouragement 
of this paper, which had ſo great an effect, that the thoughts 
of the Whigs about commerce, which, at firit, were repre— 
ſented as the reſult of diſcontent and ſpirit of party, appeared 
to be the univerſi! ſenſe of all traders. 

The houſe of co:umons gave an aid of two ſhillings in the 
poun®, though the miniſter hoped to have carried it higher; 
but tne members durſt not venture on that, fince a new 
election was ſforn to follow the cond uſion of the ſeſſion. 
T acy procceded next to renew the duty on malt for another 
year; and here a debate aroſe, that wes kept up ſome days 
in both houſes of parliament, whether it ſhould be laid on the 
whole iſland. It was carried in the affirmative ; of which the 
Scots complained heavily, as a burden, that their country 
could not bear: And whereas it was ſaid, that theſe duties 
ought to be hid equally on all the ſubjects of the united 
kingdom, the Scots inſiſted on an article of the Union, by 
which it was ſtipulated, that no duty ſhould be laid on the 
malt in Scotland during the war, which ought to be obſerved 
religiouſly, They ſaid, it was evident, the war with Spain 


4 The authors of this work, aflerted, „that, if the 8th and gth ar- 
ticles of the treaty of commerce between vs and France had been rendered 
effettual by a law, this very thing had been more ruinous to the Bri— 
tl nation, than if the city of London were to be laid in aſhes. This 
city has been once bunt to the ground ; but the people were ſtill in being. 
They were, uotwithſtanding this calamity, a conſtant, mart for the product 
and manutactures of the country, Bat, it fiich a law, as that above-men- 
tioned, had pafled, France would have ge on from that 1noment to exhauſt 
the treaſures of the kingalom. We ſhould have pretenily loft our beſt mar- 
keis och at home and abroad, Ovr gentlemen mutt have felt a ſudden and 
univertal decay of their rents; and our common people muſt have either 
ſtarved for want of work, come to the lands or the parith for ſubſi ſtence, or 
have retired to foreign parts tor bread”, 

© This attair more at large is thus related: During the adjournment of the 
parliament for a week on account of the Whittun-bolidays, there appeared 
an uneaſineſs in many of the Scots members upon the diſappointment of 
their endeavours to get their country eaſed of part of the Malt-Tax. Here- 
upon they conferred with ſeveral of the Scots peers fitting in parliament; 
and laying aſide all party diſtinctions, conſulted together how to redreſs their 
22 They deputed the duke of Argyle, the earl of Mar, Mr, 

ockhart, and Mr, Cockburne, who by word of mouth repreſented to the 
queen, * That their countrymen bore, with great impatience, the violation of 
lome articles of the Act of Union; and that laying ſuch an inſupportable 
burthen as the Malt-Tax upon them was like to raiſe their diſcontent to 
ſuch an height, as to prompt them to declare the Union diſſolved'. To 
this unexpected remonſtrance, the queen anſwered, * This was a precipitate 
relolution; and ſhe wiſhed they might not have reaſon to 'repent it: but, 
however, ſhe would endeavour to make all things eaſy*. The Scots mem- 
bers being met again the next day, and their deputies having made their re- 
port of her majeſty's anſwer, it was unanimoutly agreed, that, before they 
2 farther, they ſhould lay their grievances before the houſe of lords. 

ccordingly on Thurſday the 28th of May, after the lords had adjourned 
the debate about the eighth and ninth articles of. the treaty of commerce, 
the earl of Findlater made a motion, that ſome day ſhould be appointed to 
confider the ſtate of the nation: Whereupon the lords appointed Monday the 
iſt of June, when all the lords in town were ſummoned, The debate began 
tween one and two, being opened by the earl, who made the notion, and 
who repreſented the grievances of the Scots nation, which he reduced to 
our heads: Firſt, Their being deprived of a privy-council. Secondly, the 
laws of England in caſes of treaſon extending to Scotland, Thirdly, The 
ots peers being incapable of being made peers of Great-Britain, as it was 
adjudged and declared in the cafe of the late duke of Hamilton, And, 
Fourthly, the Scots being ſubjected to the Malt-Tax, which would be the 
more inſupportable to them now, in that they never were ſubjected to it, 
uring the war, and had reaſon to expect to reap and enjoy the benefits of 
peace ; Concluding, that, ſince the Union between the two nations had not 
thoſe good effects, as were expected from it, he therefore moved, That leave 
might be given to bring in a bill * for diſſolving the ſaid Union, and le- 
ering the Proteſtant Succeſlion in the houſe vf Hanover, ſecuring the queen's 
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was not yet ended: No peace with that crown was yet pro- 
claimed, nor ſo much as ſigned: And though it was as good 
as made, and was every day expected, yet it was a maxim 
in the conſtruction of all laws, that odious matters ought 
to be ſtrictly underſtood ; whereas matters of favour were to 
be more liberally interpreted: It was farther ſaid on the 
Scots fide, that this duty was, by the very words of the act, 
to be applied to deficiencies during the war: So this act 
was, upon the matter, making Scotland pay that duty durin 
the war, from which the articles of Union did, by er 
words, exempt them. A great number of the Engliſh were 
convicted of the equity of theſe grounds, which the Scots 
went upon, but the majority was on the other fide. So, 
when the bill had paſſed through the houſe of commons, 
all the Scots of both houſes met together, and agreed to 
move for an act, for diflolving the Union; they went firſt to 
the queen, and told her how grievous, and indeed intolerable 
this duty would be to their country, ſo that they were under 
a neceſſity to try, how the Union might be broken. The 
queen ſeemed unealy at the motion; ſhe ſtudied to divert 
them from it, and aflured them, that her officers ſhould have 
orders to make it eaſy to them. This was underſtood to 
imply that the duty ſhouſd not be levied ; but they knew 
this could not be depended on : So the motion was made in the 
houſe of lords, and moſt of the lords of that nation ſpoke to 
it: They ſet forth all the hardſhips that they lay under fince 
the Union; they had no more a council in Scotland; their 
peers at preſcnt were the only perſons in the whole iſland, 
that were judged incapable of peerage by deſcent ; their laws 
were altered in matters of the highelt importance, particu- 
larly in matters of treaſon; and now an impoſition was to be 
laid on their malt, which muſt prove an intolerable burden 
to the poor of that country, and force them to drink water: 
Upon all theſe realons, they moved for liberty to bring in a 
bill to diffolve the Union, in which they would give full ſe— 
curity, for maintaining the queen's prerogative, and for ſe— 
curing the Proteſtant Succeflion, This was oppoſed with 
much zeal by the miniſters, but was ſupported by others ; 
who, though they did not intend to give up the Union, yet 
thought it reaſonable to give a hearing to this motion, that 
they might ſee how far the Proteſtant Succeſſion could be 
ſecured, in caſe it ſhould be entertained ; but the majority 
were for rejecting the motion: When the malt-bill was 
brought up to the lords, there was fuch an oppoſition made 
to it, that fifty-fix voted againſt it, but fixty-tour were for it, 
and ſo it paſſed ©. 


prerogative in both kingdoms, and preſerving an entire amity, and good 
correipondence between the two kingdows', This motion was teconded by 
the carl of Mar; but oppoſed by the lord North and Giey, who, in a long 
pecch, endeavoured to ſhew, that the complaints of the Scots were ground- 
lets, and the diffolving the Union impracticable ; not without ſome reflections 
on the poverty of the Scots nation. He was antwered by the lord Egling- 
ton, who allowed the Scots nation to be poor, and therefore unable to pay the 
Malt-Tax, The lord North and Grey replied, That it was nothing but 
what was agreed to by the treaty of Union; the fourteenth article of which 
imported, that Scotland ſhould not be charged with any impoſition on malt 
during the war only, which was now at an end', "Che earl of Ilay confeſſed, 
that there was ſuch a clauſe, but that the ſame article imported, That, 
ſeeing it could not be ſuppoſed, that the parhament of Great-Britain would 
ever lay any fort of burdens upon the united kingdom, but what they ſhould 
find ot necefſity, at that time, for the preſervation and good of the whole, and 
with due regard to the circuniftances and abilities of cvery part of the united 
kingdom; therefore it was agreed, that there ſhould be no farther exemp- 
tion infiited on, for any part of the united kingdom, but that the conſidera- 
tion of any exemption, beyond what was already agreed on in this treaty, 
ſhould he left to the determination of the parliament of Great-Britain*, He 
urged, * That, when this treaty was made, the Scots concluded the parlia- 


ment of Great-Britain would never go about to lay any impoſition, that they 


had reaſon to believe grievous'; and having ſet forth the inability of the 
Scots to pay the Malt-'Tax, concluded for the earl of Findlater's motion. 
Hereupon the earl of Peterborough made a long ſpeech, wherein he endea- 
voured to ſhew the impoſſibility of diſſolving the Union, ſaying, among other 
things, That he had often heard the Union compared to a marriage; and, 
according to that notion, ſince it was made, it could not be diffolved by any 
power upon earth. That, though England, who, in this national marriage, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be the huſband, might in fome inſtances have been unkind 
to the lady, yet ſhe ought not preſently to fue for a divorce, the ra- 
ther, becauſe ſhe had very much mended her fortune by this match : 
Adding, * That the Union was a contract, than which nothing could 
be more binding*. To this the earl of Ilay anſwered, * That if the 
Union had the ſame ſanction as marriage, which was an ordinance of God, 
he ſhould be for obſerving it as religiouſly as that; but that he thought 
there was a great difference', To which the earl of Peterborough re- 
plied, * He could not tell how it could be more ſolemn than it was, ex- 
cept they expected it ſhould have come from Heaven like the Ten Come 
mandments? Animadverting, in the concluſion, on the Scots, “ as a people, 
that would never be ſatisfied ; That they would have all the advantages of 
being united to England, but would pay nothing by, their good will: And 
that they had more money from England, than all their eſtates amounted to 
in their own country*. To him the duke of Argyle replied, in a very warm 
ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he ſaid, * That he was by ſome re- 
ected on, as if he was diſguſted, and had changed ſides; but that he de- 

ſpiſed their perſons, as much as he undervalued their judgments, That it 
was true, he had a great hand in making the Union : That the chief reaſon 
which moved hum to it, was the ſecuring the Proteitant Succeſſion ; but on 
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The matter of the greateſt conſequence in this ſeſſion was, 
the bill for ſettling the commerce with France, according to 
the eighth and ninth articles of the treaty, which had been 
ordered by the commons to be brought in. The traders in 
the city of London, and thoſe in all the other parts of Eng- 
land, were alarmed, with the great prejudice this would 
bring on the whole nation. The Turkey company, thoſe 
that traded to Portugal and Italy, and all who were concerned 
in the woollen and filk manufactures, appeared before both 
houſes. and ſet forth the great miſchief, that a commerce 
with France, on the foot of the treaty, would bring upon 
the nation; while none appeared on the other ſide, to 
anſwer their arguments, or to ſet forth the advantage of ſuch 
a commerce, i: was manifeſt, that none of the trading bodies 
had been conſulted in it; and the commiſſioners tor trade 
and plantations had made very material obſervations on the 
fiſt project, which was ſent to them for their opinion: And 
afterwards, when this preſent project was formed, it was alſo 
tranſmitted to that board by the queen's order, and they were 
required to make their remarks on it : But Arthur Moore, 
who had riſen up from being a footman without any educa- 


he was fatisfied, that might be done as well now, if the union were diſſolved: 
That he ſpoke as a peer of England as well as of Scotland: "That he believed 
in his conſcience, it was as much for the intereſt of England as of Scotland, 
to have it diſſolved ; and, if it were not, he did not expect long to have either 
property left in Scotland, or liberty in England, He urged, that the tax 
upon malt in Scotland was no leſs unequal, than the taxing land by the acre 
throughout England would be ; becauſe land is worth five or fix pounds an 
acre about London, and not fo many ſhillings in remote parts of the country. 
That this was the caſe between the Scots and Engliſh malt; the latter being worth 
three or four ſhillings the buſhel, the other not above one; ſo that if this 
tax were collected in Scotland, it muſt be done by a regiment of dragoons'. 


Some other Scots peers ſaid, * That the end of the Union was the cultivating 


amity and ftiendſlup between the two nations; but it was fo far from having 
that effect, that they were ſure, the animoſities between the two nations were 
now much greater than before the Union; and therefore they were of opi- 
nion, that, if the Union were diflolved, the two nations would be better 
friends*. The lord chiet-juſtice Trevor urged, on the other hand, the im- 
poſſibility of ſuch a diſſolution ; and he was ſupported by the lord-treaſurer, 
who ſaid, That the earl of Findlater's motion was no leſs ſtrange than un- 
expected: That, the Union being made by two diſtinct parliaments of both 
kingdoms, he did not ſee how it could be diſſolved, now the two nations were 
In Jifferent circumſtances, becauſe the power that made it, was no more in 
being; and nothing could make it void, but the power that created it: Con- 
cluding, that, if the Scots had any grievances to complain of, there might be 
ſome other method thought of to redreſs them, without proceeding to that 
extraordinary way of diſſolving the Union, which had been made in jo folemn 
a way, and brought about with ſo much dithculty', This was anſwered by 
the earl of Nottingham, who repreſented the advantages of the Union, if 
the views, with which it was made, had been ſteadily purſued. He added, 
That, though the two nations were now in other circumſtances, than when 
the Union was made, yet the ſame power that was in the two parliaments, 
when they were ſeparated and diſtinit, was lodged iu them now they were 
conſolidated ; and therefore, if they had power to make it, they certainly 
had it ſtill to diſſolve it : And that he knew not any thing, but what the par- 
liament could do, except deſtroying the preſent conititution ; which, he 
owned, they had not power to do. That the inconveniencies which had at- 
tended the Union, could net be foreſeen, till the trial was made: And, fince 
the Scots, who were the beſt judges of the affairs of their kingdom, found, 
that it did not anſwer the ends propoſed, he was for diſſolving it'. The carl 
of Sunderland ſaid to the fame purpoſe, * That, though he had a hand in 
making the Union, yet if it had not that good effect which was expected from 
it, he was likewiſe for diflolving it'. The lord viſcount Townſhend ſaid, 
That he was of the ſame opinion, provided that means could be found to 
ſecure the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and therefore he defired to know, what ſe- 
curity the Scots could give for that eſſential point, before they pracceded any 
further ? To this ſome of the Scots lords replied, That would appear when 
the bill was brought in : That then it was a proper time to ſhew what ſecurity 
they could give; and therefore moved, That the queſtion might be put im- 
mediately, Whether a bill ſhould be brought in, or not? The carl of Not- 
tingham deſired, that another day might be appointed to conſider further of 
a matter of ſuch conſequence, that the lords might be better apprized of it. 
The lord Hallifax declared alſo for diffolving the Union, provided it could be 
made appear, that the Succeſſion could be ſecured; but yet deſired, that a 
further day might be appointed to conſider of fo important a matter. And 
the earls of Mar and Loudon, who were before for putting the queſtion im- 
mediately, declared themſelves better ſatisfied with that lord's reatons. There 
were ſeveral other ſpeeches made both by the Engliſh and Scots lords, par- 
ticularly by the earl Paulet, and the earls of Scarborough and Scarſdale, 
And it is obſervable, that, when the danger England would be in from. the 
Pretender, if the Union were diſſolved, was urged, the lord Townſhend an- 
ſwered, That the queen, lords, and commons of England, if joined in one 
intereſt, need fear no enemy in the world; and therefore ought to deſpiſe 
the Pretender and all his abettors'' The duke of Argyle, having mentioned 
the Pretender, faid, He knew not what appellation to give him, his name 
being now as uncertain as his parents'. But the earl of Scarſdale called him 
the Pans or, added he, the Pretender, which you will. Upon the whole 
matter, all the Engliſh court lords were againſt diſſolving the Union; and, on 
the other hand, ſuch Whig peers, as appeared to be for it, had principally 
in view the fomenting the diſcontents of the Scots, in order to incline them 
to chuſe, at the next election, ſuch repreſentatives as ſhould oppoſe the pre- 
ſent miniſtry. The queſtion being put upon the earl of Findlater's motion, 
ir was carried in the negative by four voices, there being fifty-four lords pre- 
ſent on each fide ; and ſeventeen proxies for the negative, and only thirteen 
for the affirmative, It is remarkable, that the lord-treaſurer having, in the 
courſe of this debate, advanced, * That, though the Malt-Tax were laid, it 
might be afterwards remitted by the crown, and not levied” ; the carl of 
Sunderland faid, He wondered ſuch expreſſions, as tended to eſtabliſh a 
© deſpotic diſpenſing power, and arbitrary government, ſhould come from that 
noble lord'. To this, the lord-treaſurer ſaid, That his family had never 
been for promoting and adviſing arbitrary meaſures, as ethers had done”; 
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tion, to be a great dealer in trade, and was the perſon of that 
board, in whom the lord-treaſurer confided moſt, move 
that they might firft read it every one a-part, and then debate 
it; and he defired to have the firſt peruſal : So he took it 
away, and never brought it back to them, but gave it to the 
lord Bolingbroke, who carried it to Paris, and there it was 
ſettled, The bill was very feebly maintained by thoſe who 
argued for it; yet the majority went with the bill till the laſt 
day; and then the oppoſition to it Fas ſo ſtrong, that the 
miniſters ſeemed inclined to let it fall : But it was not then 
known, whether this was only a feint, or whether the inſtances 
of the French ambaſſador, and the engagements that our 
miniſters were under to that court, prevailed for carrying ir 
on. It was brought to the laſt ſtep; and then a great many 
of thoſe, who had hitherto gone along with the court, broke 
from them in this matter, and beſtirred themſelves ſo effec. 
tually, that when it came to the laſt diviſion, a hundred and 
eighty-five were for the bill, and a hundred and ninety. 
four were againſt it: By ſo ſmall a majority, was a bill of 
ſuch great importance loſt i. 

The rejecting this bill being an expreſs condemnation of 


Which the earl of Sunderland taking to be a reflection upon his father, he 
not only vindicated him, but added, That the other lord's family was hardly 
known in thole days“. Pr. H. L. 

The proceedings at large were as follow: 

On the gth of June, the commons, in a grand committee, took that bill 
into conſideration, fir Robert Davers being in the chair; and heard Mr, 
Cooke, a merchant, who, in behalf of the Levant company, made a long 
ſpeech ; wherein, with great ſolidity of reaſon, he ſhewed, how detrimental 
the opening a trade with France would be to the Britiſh woollen and filk ma- 
— and to all the branches of our trade. The merchants being 
withdrawn, the commons took their allegations into conſideration; and, 
among the reſt, general Stanhope, to corroborate what Mr. Cooke had al- 
ledged, quoted the preamble of an att of parliament, made in the thirteenth 
year of king Chailes the ſecond, which runs thus: “ Foraſmuch as it has 
been by long experience found, that the importing French wines, brandy, 
linnen, filk, falt, and paper, and other commodities of the growth, product, 
or manutactures of the territories and dominions of the French king, has 
much exhauſted. the tregſure of this nation, leflened the value of the native 
commodities and manufactures thereot, and cauſed great detriment to this 
kingdom in general: Be it therefore enacted, &c.“ Hereupon the ſpeaker, 
ſuppoſing that Mr. Stanhope had made miſtake, ſaid, There was no ſuch 
thing in that act'. But Mr. Stanhope infiited, that the clerk ſhould read the 
laid act; and, his quotation appearing to. be right, he and other members 
animadverted with ſome vehemence on the ſpeaker's blunder. At laſt, the 
debate cooled, and was put off till the next day; and it was reſolved, that 
the petitioners, who had not been yet, ſhould then be heard, 

On the roth of June, the queen came to the houſe of peers, and, the 
commons attending, her majeſty gave the royal aſſent to * the act for cont» 
nuing the duties on malt, &c. the act to revive and continue the act for taking 
and Rating the public accounts*, &c. and to ſome other private and public 
bills, The commons being returned to their houſe, and having reſolved 
themſelves into a grand committee upon the bill relating to the treaty of com- 
merce, the Spaniſh, Italian, aad Portugal merchants, and the weavers of 
London, were admitted to be heard upon their ſeveral petitions, Mr, Tor- 
riano, who ſpoke in behalf of the Spaniſh trade, having animadverted on the 
eighth and ninth articles of the treaty of commerce, and mentioned the tenth 
and eleventh as relating to the two former, ſome court members were offended 
at it; and, after he had done ijpeaking, moved the committee, that a mark 
ot their diſpleafure might be ſet upon him. But general Stanhope, Mr. 
Lechmere, fir Peter King, and Mr. John Smith ſaid, That, unleſs they 

ave the merchants full liberty of ſpeech, the houſe would never be able to 
form a right judgment on that important affair; and they hoped, that no man 
ſhould be reprimanded for ſtanding up for the trade of Great-Britain', This, 
with a noble ſpirit, which appeared in the houſe on behalf of the merchants, 


by the great number of members, both Tory and Whig, who, all at once, 


ſtood up to defend Mr. Torriano, made the courtiers drop that matter; and 
then Mr. Wyat ſpoke for the Italian merchants, Mr, Milner for the Portugal 
trade, and colonel Leheux for the London weavers. The merchants being 
withdrawn, the ſpeaker reſumed the chair; and it was reſolved, That the 
grand committee ſhould, the next day, confider further of the bill, and that 
the other petitioners be then heard, It was alfo ordered, That the miniſters 
of the Levant Company, and all memorials, petitions, repreſentations, 
ſchemes of trade, and papers relating thereunto, that were either before the 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations, or before the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, relating to the trade between England and France, be laid betore 
the houſe. 


The next day, June 11, the grand committee heard ſeveral petitioners, | 


and read many petitions, and other papers; and, two days after, a clauſe wa 
ordered to be inſerted in the bill, declaring, * "That the privileges, liberties, 
and immunities, as to all duties, impoſitions, or cuſtoms relating to com- 
merce, or to any other right whatſoever, that had been, or might be granted 
by France, with reſpect to the ſubjects, goods, or merchandizes, of any foreign 
nation, ſhould be underſtood to extend as well to the four ſpecies of goods, 
excepted in the ninth article from the tariff of 1664, as to all other merchau- 
dizes whatſoever, imported into France by the ſubjects of Great-Britan. 
Then the commons, in a grand committee, made a further progreſs in the 
bill, and went through it on the 1 th of June, Three days after, fir Robert 
Davers reported the amendments made to the bill; which, with ſome others, 
were agreed to by the houſe. Then a motion being made, that the bill be 
ingroſſed, it eccafioned a warm debate from three o*clock in the afternoon 
till near eleven at night. General Stanhope, fir Peter king, Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Hampden, and ſome others, ſhewed the diſadvantage of an open trade with 
France, upon the foot of the laſt treaty of commerce : And the member, who 
ſpoke moſt in favour of the bill, was the ſame, who had been chiefly em- 
ployed in that treaty, Mr. Arthur Moore; but, ſome of his arguments being 
ſtrained and precarious, the majority even of his own party adhered to the 
opinion of fir Thomas Hanmer, who made dong and elaborate ſpeecty 
wherein, among other things, he ſaid, * That, before he had full examined 
the affair in queſtion, he had given his vote for bringing in the bill ; but, that 
having afterwards maturely weighed and conſidered the allegations bu a 
ra 
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the treaty of commerce, and laying the managers of it open 
to future inquiries, the miniſtry uſed their utmoſt efforts to 
procure a alliative addreſs from the commons; which the 
majority of that houſe were the more ready to come into, 
becauſe 'the Whigs began to exult, as if they had already 
triumphed over their adverſaries. Sir Thomas Hanmer, by 
whoſe influence chiefly the bill had been loft, was engaged 
to make a motion for an addreſs, returning her majeſty the 
humble thanks of this houſe, for the great care the had taken 
of the ſecurity and honour of her kingdoms in the treaty of 

eace; and allo, for what ſhe had done in the treaty of 
commerce with France, by laying ſo good a toundation for 
the intereſts of her people in trade: And humbly to defire 
her majeſty, that ſhe would be pleated to appoint commil- 
fioners, to treat with commiſſioners on the part of France, 
for adjuſting ſuch matters, as ſhould be neceſſary to be ſettled 
in the treaty of commerce between her majeſty and France; 
that the treaty might be explained and perfected, for the 
good and welfare of her people'. Many of the members 
who voted againſt the bill, being abſent, it was carried for 
the addreſs by a majority of one hundred and fixty-fix voices 
againſt ſeventy-two : Whereupon general Stanhope made a 
motion, to repreſent in the addreſs the ſenſe of the houſe, 
that her majeſty's commiſhoners, who were to treat of the 
commerce between Great-Britain and France, ſhould inſiſt, 
that liberty be given to her majeſty's ſubjects to trade to 


all the ports in the French king's dominions'. But this was 
rejected. 


The addreſs being preſented to the queen by the whole 


houſe, ſhe, * thanked them molt heartily for an addreſs, which 
ſo fully expreſſed their approbation of the treaties of peace 
and commerce with France: Adding, that it was with no ſmall 
difficulty, that ſo great advantages in trade were obtained for 
her ſubjects ; and that ſhe would readily comply with their 
defires, in continuing her utmoſt care to ſecure the benefits 
ſhe had ſtipulated for her people'. This was very ſurpriz- 
ing, fince the houſe of commons had ſutficiently ſhewn, how 


traders and manufacturers in their ſeveral petitions and repreſentations, he 
was convinced, that the patling of it would be of great prejudice to the woollen 
and filk manufactures of this kingdom; contequently increaſe the number 
of the poor, and, in the end, affect the land. That, while he had the honour 
to fit in that houſc, he would never be blindly led by any miniſtry ; neither 
on the other hand, was he biaſted by what might weigh with ſome men, viz. 
the fear of loling their elections. But that the principles, upon which he 
acted, were the intereſt of his country, and the conviction of his judgment; 
and, upon theſe two confiderations alone, he was againſt the bül'. This 
ſpeech made a great impreſſion on many of the members; and, Mr. Aiflabie, 
one of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and Mr. Francis Annetley, 
one of the commitlioners of the public accounts, having ſpoke alſo againſt the 
bill, the que ſtion, Whether it ſhould be ingrofled, was at lait carried iu the 
negative, by a majority of one hundred and ninety-four voices, againſt one 
hundred and eighty-five. It was obſerved, that, of the four members for the 
city of London, one only, fir William Withers, voted for the bill; and that 
fir Richard Hoare, then lord-mayor, fir George Newland, and fir John Caſs, 
voted againſt it; as did alſo the two members for Weſtminſter, Mr. Med- 
licot, aud Mr, Thomas Croſs. On the other hand, it was given out that the 
lord-treaſuter, foreſceing the ill effects of paiſing ſuch a bill at this juncture, 
wrote, the night before, a letter to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, deſir- 
ing him to uſe his intereſt, that it might drop; which ſtephe might probably be 
induced to take from the oppolition the bill was like to meet with in the houle 
of lords; where, that very afternoon, July 17, the earls of Angletey and 
Abington, and ſome other peers, had declared againſt it. However, ſome 
ſuſpected either the icality or true delign of ſuch a letter, becaute moſt of 
the court and Scots members voted for the bill. Pr. H. C. 

2 Biſhop Burnet fays, that, if ſuch a motion had been made he would have 
ſpoken the follow ing ipcech, being the only one he ever prepared before hand, 
which he has inierte.! in his hiſtory, in order to deliver down to polterity his 
thoughts of this great trantaction. 

* My lords, this matter now before you, as it is of the greateſt importance, 
ſo it may be ſcen in very different lights; I will not meddle with the poli- 
cal view of it; I leave that to perſons, who can judge and ſpeak of it much 
better than I can: I will only offer to you what appears to me, when I con- 
fider it, with relation to the rules of morality and religion; in this I am ture 
I a& within my proper ſphere. Some things ſtick ſo with me, that I could 
have no quiet in my conſcience, nor think I had anſwered the duty of my 
function, if I did not make uſe of the freedom of ſpeech, that our conſtitu- 
tion and the privileges of this houſe allow me: I am the more encou- 
raged to do this, becauſe the bringing thoſe of our order into public 
councils, in which we have now ſuch a ſhare, was originally intended 
for this very end, that we ſhould offer ſuch conſiderations, as ariſe from 
the rules of our holy religion, in all matters that may come before us. 
In the opening my ſenſe of things, I may be forced to uſe ſome words, 
that may perhaps appear ſevere: I cannot help it, if the nature of theſe affairs 
is ſuch, that I cannot ſpeak plainly of them, in a ſofter ſtrain; I intend not 
to reflect on any perſon : Aud I am ſure I have ſuch a profound reſpect for 
the queen, that no part of what I may ſay, can be under ſtood to reflect on 
her in any ſort: Her intentions are, no doubt, as ſhe declares them to be, 
all for the good and happixeſs of her people; but it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that ſhe can read long treaties, or carry the articles of them in her memory : 
So, if things have been either concealed from her, or miſrepreſented to her, 
© She can do no wrong? : And, if any ſuch thing has been done, we know 
on whom our conſtitution lays the blame, 1 

The treaties that were made ſome years ago, with our allies are in print; 
both the grand alliance, and ſome ſubſequent ones: We ſee many things in 
theſe, that are not provided for by this peace; it was in particular ſtipulated, 
that no peace ſhould be treated, much leſs concluded, without the conſent of 
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little they were pleaſed with the treaty of commerce, by their 
rejecting the bill, which was offered to confirm it ; and this 
was infinuated in their addreſs itſelf. But it was pleaſantly 
ſaid, that the queen anſwered them, according to what ought 
to have been in their addreſs, and not according to what was 
in it. Befides, it was obſervable, that her promiſe, to main- 
tain what was, already ſtipulated, did not at all anſwer the 
prayer of their addreſs. However, the ſpeaker having, early 
the next day, reported the queen's anſwer to a very thin houſe, 
it was unanimoully refolved to return her thanks for it. 

As it did not appear in the treaty of peace, what equi- 
valent the King of France was to have for Dunkirk, the com- 
mons addrefled the queen, defiring to know what that equi- 
valent was, Some weeks paſſed before they had an anſwer ; 
bur, at laſt, the queen by a meſſage ſaid, that in purſuance to 
the treaties, as well between her and the French king, as be- 
tween that king and the ſtates, the equivalent to be given for 
the demolition of Dunkirk was already in the hands of his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty. This ſtill left the matter in the dark, 
no further explanation being made of it; however, though 
many members were diflatisfigd with this dubious anſwer, 
the majority acquieſced in it. At the fame time the queen 
being alſo addretled © for an account of what ſhe had ſtipu— 
lated tor the ſake of Great-Britain in Flanders, and how the 
ſame was ſecured, the report of the commiſſioners of trade 
about this matter was laid before the commons; which 
being read, an addreſs was preſented to her, That ſhe would 
take care, the towns in Flanders in her poſſeſſion be not eva— 
cuated, till thoſe who were to have the ſoveteignty of the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands agreed to ſuch articles for regulating trade, 
as might put the ſubjects of Great-Britain upon an equal 
foot with thoſe of any other nation'. To this ſhe returned 
a favourable anſwer, 


This was all that paſſed in this ſeſſion of parliament with 
relation to the peace. It was once apprehended, that the 
miniſters would have moved for an act, or at leaſt for an ad- 
drets, approving the peace, but no ſuch motion was made z. 


the allies. But, before I make any obſervation on this, I muſt defire you 
will confider how tacred a thing the public faith, that is engaged in treaties 
and alliances, ſhoul:l be eitceme:!, 

I hope, I need not tell you, that even heathen nations valued themſclves 
upon their fidelity, in a punctunl obſerving ot all their rreaties, and with 
how much intamy they branded the violation of them: It we conſider that 
which revealed religion teaches us to know, that man was made after the 
image of God, the God of all truth, as we know who is the father of lyes 
God hatcs the decentul man, mm whoſe mouth there is no faithfulueſs'. In 
that leſs perfect religion of the Jews, wher, the Gibeonites had, by a frau- 
dulent proceeding, drawn Joſhna and the Iiraclites into a league with them; 
it was ſactedly obſerved ; and the violation of it, ſome ages after, was ſe- 
verely puniſhed. And, when the laſt of the kings of Judah fhook off the 
fidelity, to which he had bound himtelf to the king of Babylon, the Pro- 
phet thereupon ſaid with indignation, * Shall he break the oath of God, and 
proſper” ? The ſwearing deceufully is one of the worſt characters; and * He 
who ſwears to his own hurt, and changes not?, is among the beſt. It is a 
maxim ot the wiſeſt of kings, that the throne 1s eſtabliſhed in rightæguineſs. 
Treaties are ot the nature of vaths ; and, when an oath 1s aſked to confirm a 
treaty, it is never denied. The beit account that I can give of the Gdituſc of 
adding that ſacred ical to treaties, is this: 

The Popes had for ſome ages poflefled themſclves of a power, to which 
they had often recourſe, of diſſolving the faith of treaties, and the obligation 
of oaths : The famous, but fatal ſtory of Ladiſlaus, king of Hungary, 
breaking his faith to Amurath the Turk, by virtue of a papal diſpenſation, is 
well known. One of the laſt public acts of this fort, was, when pope Cle- 
ment the ſeventh abfolved Francis the firit, from the treaty made and ſworn 
to at Madrid, while he was a pritoner there: Ihe feverc revenge that Charles 
the fifth took of this, in the {ack of Rome, and in keeping that Pope for 
ſore months a priſoner, has made Popes more cautious, fince that time, 
than they were formerly: This alto drew ſuch heavy but juſt reproaches, on 
the papacy, from the reformers, that ſome ſtop ſeems now to be put to ſuch 
a barefaced protection of perjury. But the late king told me, that he under- 
ſtood from the German Prote tant princes, that they believed the conteſſors of 
popiſh princes had faculties from Rome, for doing this as effectually, though 
more ſecretly ; He added, that they knew it went for a maxim among popith 
princes, that their word and ianh bound them as they were men, and mem— 
bers of ſociety ; but that their oaths, being acts of religion, were ſubject to 
the direction of their confetlors ; and that they, apprehending this, did, in 
all their treaties with the princes of that religion, depend upon their honour, 
but never aſked the confirmation of an oath, which had been the practice of 
former ages. The Proteſtants of France thought they had gained an addi- 
tional ſecurity, for obſerving the edict of Nantes, when the wearing to ob- 
ſerve it was made a part of the coronation oath : But it is probable, this very 
thing undermined and ruined it. 

Grotius, Puffendorf, and others who have wrote of the law of nations, lay 
this down for a rule, that the nature of a treaty, and the tie that ariſes out of 
it, is not altered by the having, or not having an oath ; the oath ſerves only 
to heighten the obligation. They do alſo agree in this, that confederacies 
do not bind ſtates, to carry on a war to their utter ruin ; but, that princes 
and ſtates are bound to utc their utmoſt efforts in maintaining them: And it 
is agreed by all, who have treated of theſe matters, that the common enemy, 
by offering to any one contederate all his pretenſions, cannot juſtity his de- 
parting from the confederacy ; becauſe it was entered into with that view, 
that all the pretenſious, upon which the confederacy was made, ſhould be in- 
ſiſted on, or departed from, by common conſent. 

It is true, that in confederacies, where allies are bound to the performs 
ance of ſeveral articles, as to their quotas or ſhares, if any one fails in the 
part he was bound to, the other confederates have a right to demand a re- 
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The houſe of commons was, as to all other things, except 
the affair of commerce, ſo entirely in the hands of the mi- 
niſters, that they ventured on a new demand of a very ex- 
traordinary nature, which was made in as extraordinary a 
manner. The civil liſt, which was eſtimated at 600,000 1. a 
year, and was given for the ordinary ſupport of the govern- 
ment, did far exceed it. And this was ſo evident, that, du- 
ring the three firſt years of the queen's reign, 100,000 J. was 
every year applied to the war; 200, ooo l. was laid out in 
building of Blenheim-houſe ; and the entertaining the Pala- 
tines had coſt the queen oo, ol. So there was apparently 
4 large overplus, beyond what was neceflary towards the ſup- 
port of the government. Yet theſe extraordinary expences 
had put the ordinary payments into ſuch an arrear, that, at 
Midiummer, 1710, the queen owed 510,0001. But, upon 
a new account, this was brought to be 80,0001. leſs ; and, 
at that time, there was an arrear of 190,000 1. due to the civil 
liſt : Theſe two ſums amounting to 270,0001. the debt that 
remained, was but 240,0001l. Yet now, in the end of the 
ſeſſion, when upon rejecting the bill of commerce, moſt of 
the members were gone into the country, fo that there were 
not one hundred and eighty left, a meſſage was ſent, on the 
25th of June, to the commons, from the queen, * acquaint- 
ing them with the difficulties, which, in a particular man- 
ner, ſhe lay under, by the debts contracted 1n her civil go- 
vernment, occaſioned by ſeveral extraordinary expences for- 
merly incurred; ſo that ſhe thought herlelf obliged, in juſtice 
to many creditors, to order an eſtimate to be laid before them 
of what was owing, on the civil liſt, in the year 1710. Add- 
ing, ſhe had uſed unexampled parſimony, to remove, if 
poſſible, this burden from herſelf ; but, that the granting 
away, and leflening ſome part of her revenue by parliament, 
having made that impracticable, ſhe therefore hoped, that 
they who on all occaſions, had ſhewed themſelves ſo well- 
affected to her, would not be unwilling to impower her to 
raiſe ſuch a ſum of money on the civil liſt funds, as might 
enable her to diſcharge the debts, and ſettle the expence to be 
regularly paid for the future. With this meſſage was pre- 
ſented to the houſe an eſtimate of the debts owing to the ſe— 
veral heads of expence about Midſummer, 1710; to which 
Mr. John Smith, one of the tellers of the Exchequer, having 
raiſed ſome objections, ſay ing, in vindication of the late mi- 
niſtry, That to his certain knowledge, the debts of the 
civil liſt, in the month of Auguſt, 1710; did not amount 
to one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; for the payment 
of part of which there were ſome monies ſtanding out, be- 
ſides great quantities of tin, whereas, by the eſtimate now 
laid before them, the debts to Midſummer 1710, that is, 
about two months before, were made to amount to four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds'. A motion was then made to addreſs 
the queen for an account of the arrears of the civil liſt funds, 
ſtanding out at Midſummer 2710: And alſo, for an account 
of the debts of the civil liſt, as they were at this time, and of 
the arrears of the civil liſt funds to pay the ſame : but this 
was rejected, to the great ſurprize of many. On the contrary, 
a bill for enabling the queen to raiſe five hundred thouſand 
pounds on the civil liſt revenues, to be applied towards pay- 
ment of ſuch debts and arrears owing to her ſervants, tradeſ- 
men and others, was read, June 3o, a ſecond time, and com- 
mitted. After this, the motion made ſome days before, being 
again propoſed with better ſucceſs, it was reſolved to addreſs 


paration for his non- performance: but, even in that caſe, allies are to act as 
triends, by making allowances for what could not be helped, and not as 
enemies by taking advantages, on delign to diſengage them from their allies, 
It is certain, allies foi feit their right to the alliance, if they do not perform 
their part: But the failure muſt be evident, and an expoſtulation muſt be 
firſt made: And, if upon ſatis faction demanded, it is not given, then a ptoteſ- 
tation ſhould be made, of ſuch non-performance ; and the reit of the con- 
federates are at liberty, as to him who fails on his part: Theſe are reckoned 
amongithe cuſtoms aud laws of nations: And, fince nothing of this kind has 
been done, I cannot ſee how it can be made out, that the tie of the confede- 
racy, and by conſequence, that the public faith has not been firſt broken on 
our ſide, : | 

My lords, I cannot reconcile the carrying on a treaty with the French, 
without the knowledge and concurrence of the other confederate ſtates and 
princes, and the concluding it without the conſent of the emperor, the prin-- 
cipal confederate ; not to mention the viſible uneaſineſs, that has appeared in 
the others, who ſeem to have been forced to conſent, by declarations, if not by 
threatenings ; from hence I ſay, I cannot reconcile this, with the articles of 
the grand-alliance, and the other later treaties, that are in print: This ſeems 
to come within the charge of the prophet againſt thoſe * who deal treache- 
rouſly with thoſe who had not dealt treacherouſly with them* ; upon which 
thethreatening that follows may be juſtly apprehended : It will have a ſtrange 
ſound among all Chriſtians, but more particularly among the Reformed, when 
it 1s reported,” that the plenipotentiary of the head of the reformed princes 
ſaid openly to the other plenipotentia ries, that the queen held herſelf 
free from all her treaties and alliances : If this be ſet for a pre- 
cedent, here is a ſhort way of diſpenſing with the public faith; and, 
if this was ſpoken by one of our prelates, I am afraid it will leave a heavy 
reproach on our Church; and, to ſpeak freely, I am afraid it will draw a 
much heavier curſe after it. My lords, there is a God in Heaven, who will 


the queen, firſt, for“ an account of the debts on the civil 
liſt to Midſummer 1710': And, ſecondly, for * a yearly ac. 
count of the neat produce of the civil liſt funds, ſince he 
acceaion to the throne”, This laſt addreſs was made upon a 
ſuggeſtion, that the civil lift funds yielded now above eight 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. But, whether this waz 
ſo - not, it is certain, no anſwer was returned to the ad. 
dreſs, 

The bill for raifing the 500,0001. met with great oppoſ.. 
tion, as it appeared to be of bad conſequence, fince the grantin 
of ſuch demands to one prince would be a precedent to grant 
the like to all future princes; and as the account of the 
queen's debts was deceitfully ſtated, fo it was known, that 
the funds, ſet off for the civil liſt, would increaſe confider. 
ably in times of peace, However, though there was a great 
ſuperiority in point of argument againſt the bill, there was a 
conſiderable majority for it. And all people concluded, that 
the true end of getting ſo much money into the hands of the 
court, was to furniſh their creatures ſufficiently for carrying 
their elections. 

The lords were ſenſible, that the method of procuring this 
ſupply was contrary to their privileges, ſince all publick ſup. 
plies were either aſked from the throne, or by a meffage ſent 
to both houſes at the ſame time. This practice was enquired 
into by the lords: No precedents came up to it; but ſome 


came up ſo near it, that nothing could be made of the objec. 


tion. But the miniſters apprehending, that an oppoſition 
would be made to the bill, it it came up alone, got it conſo- 
lidated with another of 1,200,0001. that was before them. 
And the weight of theſe tiyo joined together made them both 
paſs in the houſe of lords, without oppoſition. 

While this was in apitation, the carl of Wharton moved 
in the houſe of peers, * That an addreſs be preſented to the 
queen, that the would ufe her molt preffing inſtances with the 
duke of Lorrain, and with all the princes and ſtates in amity 
or correſpondence with her, not to receive, or ſuffer to con- 
tinue in their dominions, the Pretender to the imperial crown 
of theſe realms'. Several members being ſurprized at this 
unexpected motion (which was defigned to try the inclina- 
tions and affections of ſome perſons) there was a pauſe for a 
long while. Ar laſt, the lord North and Grey broke filence, 
and endeavourcd to have that motion laid aſide; repreſenting, 
that ſuch an addreſs would ſhe a diſtruſt either of the queen, 
or of the miniſters : And that her majeſty would be puzzled 
what to do, in caſe the princes and ſtates in amity with her, 
ſhould be unwilling to comply with her inſtances, fince it 
would not be in her power to compel them: concluding with 
this queſtion, © Where would they have the Pretender re- 
fide, ſince moſt, if not all the powers in Europe, were in 
amity with her majeſty'? To this the earl of Peterborough 
anſwered, That, fince he began his ſtudies in Paris, the 
fitteſt place for him to improve himſelf was Rome'. After 


ſome warm expreſſions between the earl of Wharton and the 


lord-treaſurer, the motion made by the earl was carried; 
and on the 2d of July, the houſe of lords attended the queen 
with their addreſs. To which ſhe anſwered, * That ſhe took 
extremely kind their addreſs; and the thanks they gave her 
for what ſhe had done, for eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſhon. That ſhe would repeat her inſtances to have that 
perſon removed, according to their deſire: And that the pro- 
miſed herſelf, they would concur with her, that, if they 


judge all the world, without reſpect of perſors : Nothing can proſper with- 
out his bleſſing: He can blaſt all the counſels of men, when laid in fraud 
and deceit, how cunningly ſoever they may be either contrived or diſguiſed : 
And I muſt think that a peace made in oppoſition to the expreſs words of to 
many treaties, will prove a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing to us: God is provoked 


by ſuch proceedings, to pour heavy judgments on us, for the violation of a 


faith ſo often given, which is fo openly broken: By this our nation is dit- 
honoured, and our church diſgraced : and I dread to think, what the con- 
ſequence of thoſe things is like to prove. I would not have exprefſed myſelf 
in ſuch a manner, if 1 had not thought, that I was bound to it by the duty 
that I owe to Almighty God, by my zeal for the queen, and the church, 
and by my love to my country. Upon ſo great an occaſion, I think my poſt 
in the church and in this houſe lays me under the ſtricteſt obligations to 
diſcharge my conſcience, and to ſpeak plainly without fear or flattery, let the 
effect of it, as to myſelf, be what it will: I ſhall have the more quiet in my 
own mind, both living and dying, for having done that, which ſeemed to me 
an indiſpenſable duty.. | 

I hope this houſe will not bring upon themſelves, and the nation, the blame 
and guilt of approving that, which ſeems to be much more juſtly cenſurable: 
The reproach that may belong to this treaty, and the judgments of God, that 
may follow on it, are now what a few only are concerned in, A national ap- 
probation is a thing of another nature; the publick breach of faith, in the 
attack that was made on the Smyrna fleet forty years ago, brought a great 
load of infamy on thoſe who adviſed and directed it; but they were more 
modeſt than to aſk a publick approbation of ſo opprobrious a fact : It lay on 
a few; and the nation was not drawn in to a ſhare iq the guilt of that, which 
was then univerſally deteſted, though it was paſſed over in filence : It ſcems 
enough, if not too much, to be filent on ack an occaſion. I can carry my 
compliances uo further”, Burnet, Vol, II. 623. 
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could cure their animoſities and diviſions at home, it would 
be the moſt effectual method to ſecure the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſon', This anſwer ſeemed to import, that the queen had 
already preſſed the duke of Lorrain to remove the Pretender; 
though the miniſters in the houſe of lords, and particularly 
the duke of Buckingham, preſident of the council, acknow- 
ledged, that they knew of no applications made to the duke 
of Lorrain, and therefore thought the words of the anſwer 
related only ro the inſtances the queen had uſed, to pet the 
Pretender to be ſent out, of France, But the natural fignifi- 
cation of the words {ceming to relate to the duke of Lorrain, 
the carl of Sunderland made a motion for a ſecond addreſs, 
which was ſupported by the carl of Nottingham; and, after 
ſome oppoſition, it was ordered, That an addrel3 be pre- 
ſented to the queen, to thank her for her anſwer to their ad- 
dreſs, and for the aſſurances ſhe had given them, of repeating 
her inſtances for removing the Pretender; and to expreſs their 
ſurprize, that ſuch inſtances had not had their full effect, not- 
withſtanding the French King, and the king of Spain, had 
ſhewn their compliance with her defires on that occafion : 
and to aſſure her, that this houſe would ſupport her, in what- 
ever ſhe ſhould judge proper for obtaining a demand, which 
was ſo warranted by the laws of nations, and ſo necetlary for 
the honour and ſafety of her inajeſty, and for the preſent and 
future peace and quiet of the people'. All the anſwer brought 
to this addreſs was, that her majeſty received it graciouſly. 
Though applications of this nature were known to be un- 

rateful both to the queen and her miniſters, yet, on the 1ſt 
of July, general Stanhope made a motion in the houſe of 
commons, to the ſame purpoſe with that of the earl of Whar- 
ton in the houſe of peers, and was ſeconded by Mr. Lech- 
mere. The only objection, againſt it, was made by fir Wil- 
lam Whitlocke, who ſaid, he remembered, That the like 
addreſs was formerly made o the Protector, for having Charles 
Stuart removed out of France; notwithſtanding which, that 
prince was, ſome time after, reſtored to his father's throne”, 
But, the members, who were ſulpeCtecd of favouring the 
Pretender, being unwilling to diſcover their inclination in ſo 
critical a juncture, when the parliament was ſo near expiring, 
and a new election coming on, it was, according to Mr. 
Stanhope's motion, reſolved unanimouſly, © That an addreſs be 
preſented to her majeſty, acknowledging the great care ſhe had 
always taken, particularly in the late treaties of peace and 
guaranty, to prevent the Pretender to her throne being in a con- 
dition to diſturb theſe realms ; and to beleech her, that ſhe 
would uſe the moſt ſpeedy and preſſing inſtances with the 
duke of Lorrain, and with all other princes in amity with 
her, that they would not, under any pretext whatſoever, re- 
ceive, or ſuffer to continue within their dominions, the per- 
ſon, who, in defiance of her majeſty's moſt undoubted title 
to the crown, and the ſettlement thereof in the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover, had aſſumed the title of king of theſe 
realms; and, to aſſure her, that the commons of Great-Bri- 
tain would on all occafions, ſupport her in ſuch ſteps, as 
ſhould be neceſſary towards rendering thoſe inſtances effectual'. 
The addreſs, being prepared and approved, was, July 8, 
preſented by the whole houſe to the queen, who coldly told 
them, © She thanked them for it, and would give directions 
according as they deſired': Which, however, was not com- 
plied with till two or three months after, at the ſolicitation 
of the lord-treafurer. It was generally believed, that the 
duke of Lorrain did not conſent to receive the Pretender, 
till he ſent one over to know the queen's pleaſure upon it, of 
which he was very readily informed. | 

Thoſe, who enquired into the reaſons of theſe addreſſes 
againſt the Pretender, rightly aſcribed them, not only to the 
good reception he met with in Lorrain, but alſo to the af- 
tection, which many ſhewed openly for him in Great-Britain. 
To this purpoſe it is remarkable, that two addrefles were 
about this time preſented to the queen by fir Hugh Paterſon, 
introduced by the carl of Mar, and afterwards inſerted in the 
London Gazette. The firſt, of the magiſtrates and rown- 
council of the burgh of Inverneſs in North Britain, con- 
tained the following paragraphs: © We, without reſerve, 
depend on your majeſty's wiſdom in ſecuring our religion, 
and the Succeſſion to the hereditary crown of Great-Britain in 
the family of your royal progenitors, the moſt antient line 
of ſucceſſion in the world : being as much convinced, that 
our guaranty is entirely in your hands, as your ſerene majeſty 
does place yours in your people*'. The other addreſs, from 
the town-council and inhabitants of the loyal burgh of Nairn, 
had this paſſage in it: We know not with what modeſty we 
can preſume to addreſs your majeſty in the matter of Suc- 
ceſſion, leſt we ſhould ſeem to call in queſtion your majeſty's 
unqueſtionable prudence, or the faithfulneſs of your majeſty's 
council : and therefore we ſincerely declare, that our utmoſt 


wiſhes reach no further, than that our poſterity may reap the 
effects of your majeſty's wiſe choice, while we think ourſelves 
happy under your majeſty's adininiſtration all our days'. But, 
on the other hand, an addreſs from the city of Glaſgow, in a 
quite different ſtrain as to the Succeſſion, was preſented to the 
queen by the members for that city, introduced by the duke 
of Argyle. 

The queen having appointed the 5th of July for a public 
thankſgiving, * for the ſafe and honourable peace” lately con- 
cluded, and invited her parliament to attet ' her to St, Paul's, 
both houſes went with the uſual tate 3 but the queen not 
having entirely recovered her ſtrength ſince her lit fit of the 
gout, the could not be preſent at that folemnity. The Whigs 
were abſent for another cauſe. In the evening there were 
great bonfires and illuminations throughout the cities of Lon= 
con and Weltminſter, and magnificent fireworks were played 
off on the Thames over-againſt Whi:chall. 

On the 16th of July, the queen cane to the houſe of peers 
to pals the bills, and put an end to the ſeſſion, when ſhe made 
the following ſpeech to the parliament : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Come now to put an end to this ſeſſion with great ſatis- 
faction, and return you all my hearty thanks for the 
good ſetvice you have done to the public, 


c 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* I muſt particularly thank you for the ſupplies you have 
now given; I will take care to apply them, as far as they 
will reach, to ſatisfy the ſervices you have voted, 

© I hope, at the next meeting, the affair of commerce will 
be ſo well underſtood, that the advantageous conditions, I 
have obtained from France, will be made <ffeRual for the be- 
nefit of our trade. 

I cannot part with ſo good and ſo loyal an houſe of com- 
mons, without exprefhng how ſenfible I am of the affeRion, 
Zeal, and duty, with which you have behaved yourſelves ; 
and I think myfelf therefore obliged to take notice of thoſe 
remarkable ſervices you have performed. 

* At your firſt meeting you found a method, without far- 
ther charge to my people, to eaſe them of the heavy load of 
more than nine millions; and the way of doir; it may bring 
great advantage to the nation, 

* In this ſeſſion you have enabled me to be juſt in paying 
the debts to my ſervants. 

© And, as you furniſhed ſupplies for carrying on the 
war, ſo you have ftrengthened my hands in obtaining a 
P 10. 

Thus you have ſhewed yourſelves the true repreſenta- 
tives of my loyal commons, by the juſt regard you have 
paid ro the good of your country and my honour. Theſe 
proceedings will, I doubt not, preſerve the memory of this 
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parliament to poſterity,” | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* At my coming to the crown, I found a war prepared for 
me. God has bleſſed my arms with many victories, and at 
laſt has enabled me to make them uſeful by a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace. | 

© I heartily thank you for the aſſiſtance you have given me 
therein, and I promiſe myſelf, that, with your concurrence, 
it will be laſting. 

To this end I recommend it to you all, to make my ſub- 
jects truly ſenſible what they gain by the peace; and that you 
will endeavour to diſſipate thoſe groundleſs jealouſies, which 
have been ſo induſtriouſly fomented amongſt us, that our un- 
happy diviſions may not weaken, and in ſome ſort endanger, 
the advantages I have obtained for my kingdoms. 

© There are ſome (very few, I hope) who will never be ſa— 
tisfied with any government: It is neceſſary therefore, that 
you ſhew your love to your country, by exerting yourſelves, 
to obviate the malice of the ill minded, and to undeceive the 
deluded. 

Nothing can eſtabliſh peace at home, nothing can recover 
the diſorders, that have happened during ſo long à war, but 
a ſteady adhering to the conſtitution in church and ſtate. 

Such, as are true to theſe principles, are only to be re- 
lied on; and, as they have the beſt title to my favour, ſo you 
may depend upon my having no intereſt nor aim, but your ad- 
vantage, and the ſecuring of our religion and liberty, 

hope, for the quiet of theſe nations, and the univerſal 
good, that I ſhall next winter meet my parliament reſolved 
to act upon the ſame principles, with the ſame prudence, and 
with ſuch vigour, as may enable me to ſupport the liber- 
ties of Europe abroad, and reduce the ſpirit of faction at 
dome - 
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Few ſpeeches from the throne have been more ſeverely re- 
flected on than this was, It ſeemed ſtrange, that the queen, 
who did not pretend to underſtand matters of trade, ſhould 
paſs ſuch a cenſure. on both houſes, for their not underſtand— 
ing the affair of commerce ; ſince at the bar of both houles, 
and in the debates within them upon it, the intereſt of the 
nation did appear ſo viſibly to be contrary to the treaty of 
commerce, that it looked like a contempt put upon them, 
to repreſent it as advantageous to England, and to rank all 
thoſe, who oppoſed it, among the ill-minded, or at leaſt 
among the deiuded. Nor did it eſcape cenſure, that the 
ſhould affirm, that the nation was by the parliament caſed of 
the load of nine millions, without any further charge, ſince 
the nation mult bear the conſtant charge of intereſt at fix 
per cent. till the capital ſhould be paid off. 

The ſharpneſs with which the expreſſed herſelf, was fingu- 
lar, and not very weil ſuited to her dignity or ſex: nor 
was it well underſtood, what could be meant by her ſaying, 
that ſhe found a war prepared for ter at her coming to the 
crown; fince ſhe herſelf began it upon the addretles of both 
houſes. It was allo vblerved, that there was not in all her 
ſpeech one word of the Pretender, or of the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion. But that, which made the greateſt impreſſion upon 
the whole nation, was, that this ſpeech diſcovered plainly, 
that the court was reſolved to have the bill of commerce pats 
in the next ſeſſion. All people concluded, that the miniſters 
were under engagea:ents to the court of France to get it 
ſettled; and this was taken to be the ſenſe of the queen's 
words concerning the making the peace laſting. 

After this ſpecch both houſes were prorogued to the 28th, 
but never to mect again, being diſtolved before that day 
came. And thus ended the third and laſt ſeſſion of the third 
Britiſh parliament, which ſome have diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithet of pacitic, It may however be obſerved, that how 
far ever the commons carried their obſequiouſneſs to the 
miniſters in the affair of peace; yet the majority could not 
be prevailed with to app'ose the treaty of commerce, ſo de- 
ſtructive to the trade of England h. 

The ſentence of the houſe of lords, by which Dr. Sache- 
vere] was forbil ro preach during the {pace of three years, 
expiring on the 23d of March, that day was celebrated in 
London, and in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, with extraor- 
dinary rcJo'cings, he Sunday following in the afternoon 
the Doctor preached the firlt time at his church of St. Sa- 
viour, Where a great muliutude thrynged to heer, or at 
leaſt to fee him, expreiſing their jov at his returning to the 
exerciſe of his function. His ſubject was the duty of pray- 


ing for our enemies from St. Luke ut. 34.7 ; Father, forgive 
them, for they Know not what they do', In bis ſermon he 


made a tacit but obvious parallel between his ſufferings and 
thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. Not long after, the houſe of com- 
mons, to ſhew their diflike of his former proſecution and 
cenſure, deſired him to preach before them at St. Margaret's, 
Weſtminſter, on the 29th of May, being the Reftoration- 
day; which he did, and had the thanks of the houſe for his 
ſermon, Nor was the court backward in rewarding his late 
ſervice; for, the rectorſhip of St. Andrew's, Holborn, be- 
coming vacant, he was promoted to that rich benefice, About 
this ume alſo Dr. Jonathan Swift, who had ſerved the pre— 
ſent managers by writing ſeveral libels againſt the Whigs 
and laſt miniſtry, by whom he had been'Gifappointed in his 
ſolicitations for preferment, was by the duke of Ormond 
promoted to the deanery of St. Patrick, Dublin. | 

In the end of May, died Dr. Sprat, bilhop of Rocheſter ; his 
Parts were very bright in his youth, and gave great hopes; 
but thefe were blaſted by a lazy libertine courſe of lite, to 
which his temper and good nature carried him, without con- 
ſide ing the duties, or even the decencies of his profeſſion: 
H. was jullly eſteemed a great maſter of our language, and 
one of our cortecteſt writers. Atterbury ſucceeded him in 
that ſce, and in the deanery of Weſtminſter: Thus was he 

romoted, and rewarded for all the flame that he had raiſed 
in our church. Dr. Smalridge, a divine of the ſame prin- 
Ciples with Attcrburv, and dean of Carliſle, was made dean 
of Chriſt-Church, Oxford. At the fame time, care was taken 
to put the molt important towns in the kingdom in the hands 
of ſuch perions, as were prepared blindly to follow the queen's 
meaſures. With this view, the earl of Dorſet, being re- 
moved from being governor of Dover, and warden of the 
Cinque-ports, was lucceeded by the duke of Ormond, whoſe 


n Burnet concludes his hiſtory with ſaying: I am now come to the end of 
the war, and of this parliament, both at once: Ir was fit they ſhould bear 
ſome proportion to one another; for, as this was the worſt parliament I ever 
ſaw, 10 no afiembly, but one compoſed as this was, could have ſate quiet 
under ſuch a peace : But 1 am now arrived at my full period, and fo ſhall 
cloſe this work: I had a noble proſpect before ine, in a courſe of many 
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ſon.in-law, the lord Aſhburnham, was made deputy-gover. 
nor and deputy-warden ; and fir Henry Bellaſyſe was appointed 
governor of the town of Berwick upon Tweed. Not lone 
aſter a penſion of five thouſand pounds per annum was granted 
to the duke of Ormond, for the term of fifteen years, out 
of the revenues of Ireland, in conſideration of his eminent 
lervices; and the lord Aſhburnham was appointed colonel 
and captain of the firſt troop of horſe-guards in the room of 
the earl of Portland, who was ordered to diſpoſe of that poſt 
for the ſum of ten thouſand pounds. Sir John Powel, one 
of the judges of the Qeen's- Bench, dying in June on his 
return from Bath, was tucceeded by fir Thomas Powis ; and 
fir William Baniſter, a ferjeant at law, was made one of the 
barons of the Exchequer, in the room of fir Salathicl Love}, 
lately decealed, The duke of Mountague having obtained 
the queen's leave to travel beyond fea, refolved to follow the 
fortune of the duke of Marlborough, his father-in-law. The 
duke of Montroſe, who was well affected to the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, being removed from the place of lord Privy-Scal 
of Scotland, was ſucceeded in it by the duke of Athol ; which 
change rather increaſed than abated the preſent ferment in 
that part of Great- Britain. For, on the one hand, the Preſ- 
byterian miniſters refuſed to obſerve the public thankſgiving- 
day for the peace, appointed by the queen ; and, on the other 
hand, the friends of the Pretender, made great preparations 
to celebrate his birth-day. 

The danger with which the Hanoverian Succeſſion was 
threatened, appeared to be the more real and imminent, by 
reaſon of the great countenance, which the Roman Catholics 
and Jacobites received from the diſtinguiſhing marks of fa- 
vour, which at this juncture, were ſhewn to the duke d'Au- 
mont, ambaſtador extraordinary from France, who came to 
London on the ſecond of January, 1712-13, and was lodged 
at Powis-houſe in Ormon4-Street, He was at firſt attended 
in public with great acclamations by the populace, amongſt 
whom he threw out from his coach handfuls of money ; bur, 
having ſoon diſcontinued that cuſtoin, they changed their 
note, and inſulted him with the cry of, no Papiſt, no Pre- 
tender“; and great infolencies were offered before his houſ 
by ſome, who being oppoſcd by others, it occaſioned a [cuſile 
between them; whereupon it was thought proper to order 
the conſtables of the pariſh ro look to the ſecurity of his 
houſe, Nor was this precaution unneceffary; for by this 
time there was a general clamour among the people againſt 
him, on account of great quantities of wines, filks, and 
other goods, which his domeſtics were ſaid to have imported 
cultom-trce, to the prejudice of the tradeſmen of London 
and Weftminiter. The fact was, ſome French merchants 
took that opportunity to bring over a good deal of Burgundy 
and Champagne; which, before his arrival, were fold by 
retail at his houle, and other places, at lower rates than at 
the taverns; and at the ſame ume, other Frenchmen, who 
pretend-d to be of his retinve, brought allo filks, buttons, 
perukes, toys, and other ſmall-wares, which they expoſed to 
ſale, unKnhown to the ambvaitador. But though it was certain, 
that all the wines imported on this occaſion (except two tuns 
allowed to an ambailador extraordinary) paid the full duties, 
which amounted to about 2500l. And though the duke 
d'Aunoat, upon his arrival at London, forbad the ſelling of 
wines or any other commodities in his houſe, yet the people 
put up the ſign of a Bunch of, Grapes before it in the night- 
time; and ſeverel ballads were written both in French and Eng- 
lich, one of them called, The Merchant a-li-mo.le', contain- 
ing many ſevere refl-&tions, not only againſt the ambaſſador, 
but againſt the queen's miniſters; ſtrict tearch was made after 
the publiſhers of it, one of whom was committed to New- 
gate. Beſides theſe public inſults, ſeveral letters were ſent 
to the ambaſſador, to give him notice, that his houſe would 
be ſet on fire ; which, whether by defign or accident, hap- 
pened on the 26th of January. That day the duke d'Aumont 
entertained at dinner the ambaſſador of Venice, the envoys of 
Sweden and Florence, the lord Waldegrave, and ſome other 
perſons of diſtinftion, whom, by way of jeſt, he acquainted 
with the threatening letters he had received. But the com- 
pany were ſoon alarmed in good earneſt by a cry of fire; 
which having broke out about three in the afternoon in an 
upper room, ſpread itſelf with ſuch violence, that, in lels 
than two hours, the whole houſe was burnt to the ground ; 
and all that the ambaſſador's domeſtics could do, was to fave 
his plate, and part of his richeſt furniture, The duke of 


years, of bringing it to a glorious concluſion ; now the ſcene is fo fatally al- 
tered, that I can ſcarce reſtrain myſelf from gigggg vent to a juſt indignation 
in ſevere complaints: But an hiſtorian muſt tell things truly as they are, and 
leave the deſcanting on them to others: So I here coaclude this hiſtory 0! 
above three and fifty years, Burnet, Vol. II. 631, 
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O mond, having notice of this accident, cauſed detachments 
of the horſe and foot-guards to march to Ormond-ſt:eet, to 
ſecure the ambaſſador's goods, and went himſelt to direct and 
encourage the engin-ers and firemen, The loſs, the am- 
baflador ant! his domeſtics ſuſtained, was by ſome magnified 


to an immenſe degree, hilft others made it inconfiderable. 
How the fire began, was then, and ſtill remains a more dith- 
cult queſtion to be refolved. It was at fir given out, that 
it happened by the careleſsnels of his contectioner, Ochetrs 
ſaid, the houle was fet on fite LY an iron 50 t ull of charcoal, 
that had been put in the middle of a room newly painted, in 
order 10 dry it. Others agen reported, it was {er O1"N ite hy 
two bricklaycrs, who tad been employed to mend the tiles 
of the houle, and who didit, at the inſtigation of the Whigs. 
Upon this {ufp: cid il, the two bricklavers were taken into 
cuſtody, and an advertiferment was publiſhed in the London 
Gazette, © That her majeſty thought fit to promiſe, that it 
any of the perſons, who wrote the letters to the duke d'Au- 
mont, or any other perſon whatſyvever, ſhould diſcover the 
contrivers or actors of ſo ſcandalous and wicked a deſign, fo 
that they, or any of them, might be brought to juſtice; 
ſuch perſon, or perſons, ſhould receive a reward of five 
hundred pounds, and her majeſty's pardon for the offence”, 
The ſtricteſt enquiry, that could be made, not affording 
oround to fix this fire upon any particular perſon, the gene- 
rality continued in their firſt opin:on, that it happened through 
accident. But many, why confidered, that, as ſoon as the 
queen was informed of the mis'o:tune that had betallen 
the French ambaltador, ſhe gave immediate orders that the 
beſt apartment in Some: f<t-hovfe thould be prepared for his 
accommodation, began to entertain a fuſpicion, that Powis- 
houſe was deſignedly ſet on fire, for a pretence to remove the 
French ambaſſador to a royal palace on the Thames, where 
any perſon might have private acceſs to hit... Others carried 
their ſurmiſes ſo far, as to imagine, that the Pretender him— 
ſelf was come over with the ambaſiador, and had private in- 
terviews with the queen and {ome of her miniſters. Thete 
jealouſies were increaſed Ly the frequent entertainments and 
balls, which the duke d'Aumont gave in his apartment; where 
a great concourſe of perſons relorting in maſks, he had an 
opportunity to found tne ſentiments ot many about the che- 
valier de St. George. | 

Mr. Prior, having, in the queen's name ſolicited the re- 
leaſe of the French Proteſtants, who were on board the gal- 
lies on account of their rel'gion ; the marquis de Torcy took 
that opportunity of complaining to him, that the French re- 
fugees in England made it their buſineſs to inveigh againſt 
the king his maſter ; and naming, in particular, Mr. Du- 
bourdieu, a French minifter of the roval chapel in the Savoy 
(who indeed had diſtinguiſhed himſelf that way) deſired, he 
might be puniſhed, and made an example to the reſt, At 
the ſame time, Torcy directed the duke a'Aumont to demand 
the ſame at the court of Great-Britan; upon which he pre- 


ſented a memorial againſt Dubourdicu, to deſire that exem- 
plary puniſhment might be inflicied oa him and all miniſters, 
who abuſed their pulpits by declamnations againtt his maſter, 
Mr. Prior having beforchand acquainted the lord Boling- 
broke with the pur port of rhis memorial, which clathed with 


pared with an anſ«er, © That this was none of her buſineſs, 
but the biſhop of London's'; to whom the memorial was 
referred, vith orders to examine Dubourdiceu. He having 
appeared before the biſhop with four elders of his church, 
the biſhop communicated to them the French ambaſſador's 
memorial; and aſked the French minitter, What he had to 
Hay to it? Dubourdicu anſwered, © 'The memorial containing 
only general complaints, he had nothing elſe to ſay, but that, 
during the war, he had, after the example of ſeveral pre- 
lates, and other clergymen of the church of England, freely 
preached againſt the common enemy and perfecutor of the 
church; and that, the greateſt part of his ſermons being 
printed with his name affixed, he was far from difowning 
them ; but that, fince the proclamation ot the peace, he had 
not ſaid any thing that in the leaſt concerned the perſon of 
the French king'. The biſhop made him repeat the words, 
© Since the proclamation of the peace*; and aſking of the 
elders, « Whether this was true?” They anſwered, That it was. 
Upon which the biſhop ſaid, he would make bis report to 
the queen: which he did in ſuch a manner, that the French 
ambaſſador found no encouragement to inſiſt on his demand. 
On the 1ſt of July, the duke d' Aumont made his public 
entry with great magnificence, attended by two gentlemen of 
horſe, twelve pages, thirty footmen, and nine of his own 
coaches, five of which were drawn by eight horſes, the other 
by fix ; his liveries being of ſcarlet cloth, covered with a 
gold and green lace. Hav'ng, according to cuſtom, been 


ſplendidly entertained for three days at the queen's expence 
in Somerſet. Houſe, he was from thence conducted ute his 
firſt audience of the queen, to whom he addrefied himſelf in 
a Ipeech full of compliment and flattery. 

About the middle of July, the Fiench miniſl:y reſolved to 
try the weight of their intereſt with the court of Great Britain, 
Monfieur Tugghe, depury from the magiſtrates © Dunkirk 
preſented to the queen an addreſs or petition, © wherein he 
begged ber majeſty's clemency for ſparing the ka:hour and 
port of that town”, But he was told by the lord Byinobroke 
* Thar the queen beheld with forrow the damiges, u hich 
the inhabitants of that town would ſuſtain by the demolition 
oi its ramparts and harbour: but ſhe did no: think it con— 
venient to make any alteration in an affair ap! 
treaty'. 'Tugghe, not diſcouraged by this rezulle, vreſented 
a {eccond addtets, wherein he ſugg⸗ ted, * That the breſer— 
vation of the harbour of Dunkirk, without orks anch fortifi— 
cations, might, in time, be equa'ly uleful, and become even 
abſolutely neceflary, both tor her majetty's political views 


ed on by a 


and the good of her ſubjects. This he endeavours to evince; 
by a long deduction of feveral particulers, and then concluded 
with pretum'ng to hope, That ter majeſty would vraciouſly 
be plcafed to recall pa:t of het ſentence, by ca fing | :r thun- 
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derbolts to fall only. on the martial work „ Which might have 


incurred her diſpleaſure, and by fpirivg only the mole and 
dykes, whici, in their naked condition, co d, for the tuture, 
be no more than an object ot pity”. What infwer was re- 
turned to this memorial, never came to publie knowledye; but 
Tugghe, whether of his own head, or by the encour gem nt ot 
other perſons, having cauſed it to be printed and dit;-crfed in 
Englich, to try how it would be relithed by the people, Mr. 
Richard Steele, who with Mr, Addiſon, and Mr. Arthur Mayn- 
waring, exerted hiimſelf in defence of the liberties of England, 
and of the Whig cauſe, and who, at this very juncture, was 
writing a weckly paper, called the Guardian, anſwered 
Tugghe's memorial with great tpirit, and, in order to <xpoſe 
it to the reſentment of all men, who valued their country, 
or had any reſpect to the honour, fafety, or glory of their 
queen, ſuggeſted, in his paper of the 7th of Auguſt, 1713, 
* That the Britiſh nation expected the immediate demolition 
of Dunkirk. 

* That the very common people knew, that within two 
months after the ſigning of the peace, the works towards the 
lea were to be demolithed, and, within three months after it, 
the works rowards the land, 

© That the peace was ſigned the laſt of March, O. S. 

That rhe partti+ment had been told from the queen, that 
the equivalent for it is in the hands of the French king. 

That the ficur Tugghe has the impudence to aſk the 


- queen, to remit the meat material part of the articles of peace 


berwern her majeſtv and his ma 

That the Britith nation received more damage in their 
trade from the port of Dunkirk, than from almoſt all the 
ports of France, either in the ocean, or in the Med terranean, 

bat flects of above thuty fa1i have come together out 
of Dunkirk, during the late war, and taken thips of war, as 
weil as merchantmen. 

That the Pretender failed from thence to Scotland; and 
that it is the only port the French have, till you come to 
Ireſt, for the whole length of the Channel, where any conſi— 
derable naval armament can be made, 

© That deſtroying the for:1hcations of Dunkirk is an 
inconſiderable advantzge to England, in comparifon to the 
advantage of deſtroying the mole, dykes, and harbour, it 
being the naval force from thence, which only can hurt the 
Britiſh nation. 

* That the Dutch, who ſuffered equaily with us from 
thoſe of Dunkirk, were probably induced to fign the treaty 
with France, from this conſideration, that the town and har- 
bour of Dunkirk ſhould be deſtro\ ed. 

That the ſituation of Dunkirk is ſuch, as that it may 
always keep runners to obſerve all ſhips ſalling on the Thames 
and Medway. 

That all the ſuggeſtions, which the ſieur Tugghe brought 
concerning the Dutch, were falſe and ſcandalous. 

That, whether it might be advantageous to the trade of 
Holland or not, that Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed, it was 
neceflary, for the ſafety, honour, and liberty of England, 
that it mould be fo. 

That, when Dunkirk was demoliſhed, the power of 
France, on that fide, ſhould it ever be turned againſt us, 
would be removed ſeveral hundred miles further off Great- 
Britain, than it was at preſent. 

© That after the demolition, there could be no confider- 
able preparations made at ſea by the French in ail the Channel 
but at Breſt ; and that Great-Britain being an iſland, which 
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cannot be attacked but by a naval power, we might eſteem 
France effectually removed by the demolition from Great- 
Britain, as far as the diſtance from Dunkirk to Breſt. 

Theſe refletions were not only a great mortification to 
Tugghe and the other French agents, but alſo gave no ſmall 
offence to ſome of the Britiſh miniſters, as appeared by the ſe- 
vere animadve<ifions that were publiſhed by the authors of the 
Examiner. But, on the other hand, the neceſſity of the 
immediate demolition of Dunkirk was urged by ſeveral other 
writers, and particularly by Mr. Toland in a pamphlet, in- 
titled, © Dunkirk or Dover”. | 

About the beginning of September, the colonels Arm- 
ſtrong and Clayton were appointed commiſſioners to ſee the 
fortifications of Dunkirk demoliſhed ; and at the ſame time 
two captains of men of war were, by the admiralty, named to 
ſee the harbour filled up. Accordingly, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, the two colonels ſet out for Dunkirk, where three 
French battalions, and as many Swiſs being come, and encamp- 
ing, the one without Port-Newport, the other without Port- 
Royal, they began on the 26th the demolition, the French 
between theſe two gates, and the Swiſs between the baſon and 
the citadel. The ſame day a diſpute aroſe between ſir James 
Abercromby, the Britiſh commandant, and monhfeur le Blanc, 
the French intendant of the province, about the manner of 
carrying it on. The French intended to have made a breach 
in the camparts, or main fortifications of the town ; but the 
two Engliſh commiſſioners having made the commandant 

enfible, that, if the ſame was permitted, the Engliſh garriſon 

was not ſafe, and the French, might eafily make themſelves 
' maſters of the place; fir James inſiſted, and it was at laſt 
agreed to by le Blanc, that all the out-works, both towards 
the ſea and the land, ſhould be firſt demoliſhed ; next the 
harbour ruined and filled ; afterwards the main fortifications 
of the place razed and deſtroyed; and laſt of all, the citadel. 
This point being cleared, the French and Swiſs ſoldiers went 
to work again, and removed the great guns from Fort Gal- 
lard, Fort de Revers, the Riſbank, and the two forts at the 
heads or entrance of the port ; and the miners made prepa- 
rations to blow up theſe forts, and the other outworks ; 
which was done towards the end of November. But not- 
withſtanding all this, the French found afterwards an expe- 
dient to evade the letter of this treaty, by making a new 
canal in Mardyke, which had a communication from the ſea 
to the baſon of Dunkirk. 

The duke d'Aumont having taken his audience of leave 
at Windſor about the end of Auguſt, he ſet out from London 
on his return to Paris the 7th of November. 

Before the queen left Kenſington, ſhe refolved to beſtow 
ſome marks of her favour on the earl of Peterborough, who, 
though not in any great confidence with the prime managers, 
had yet been inſtrumental in the change of the miniſtry in 
1710, and had ſupported their pacific meaſures. He was 
on the 3d of Auguſt elected knight of the garter, in the room 
of the late duke of Hamilton ; and the next day inſtalled at 
Windſor, with the dukes of Beaufort and Kent, earl Paulet, 
the carl of Oxford and Mortimer, and the earl of Strafford; 
fir Jacob Banks ſtanding proxy for this laſt. About the ſame 
time the biſhop of Briſtol, lord privy-ſeal, was tranſlated- to 
the ſee of London, vacant by the death of Dr. Henry Comp- 
ton, a generous and good-natured man, but eaſy and weak, 
and much in the power of others. On the 8th of Auguſt, 
a proclamation was publiſhed for diffolving the parliament, 
and another on the 17th, for calling a new one. 

Some days before, ſeveral letters ſubſcribed with an H 
(the initial letter of the carl of Oxford's family name) were 
ſent by the poſt to the mayors, and other magiſtrates of divers 
corporations, © recommending them to promote the intereſt 
of the Pretender in the next elections; which it was ſuggeſted, 
would be acceptable to the queen and miniſtry'. Some of 
theſe letters having been tranſmitted to the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, an advertiſement, ſigned by the lord Dartmouth, was 
inſerted in the Gazette, promiſing the queen's pardon, and a 
reward of one hundred pounds, to any perſon who ſhould 


diſcover the author of the letters. This occafioned various 


conjectures, Some aſcribed the letters to the diſcontented 
Whigs ; others to the Pretender's friends, both of whom 
hated the lord-treaſurer, the Whigs, for having done too 


much, and the others for having done too little for the 


Pretender's intereſt. On this account he was in a very 
difficult fituation, eſpecially, as he had been for ſome 


time upon ill terms with the lord Bolingbroke, as appears 


from his own letter to the queen, of the gth of June 1713. 
Before the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, Bolingbroke had formed 
a ſcheme to put; himſelf and chancellor Harcourt at the 
head of the High-church party, and had oppoſed the duke 
of Shrewſbury's being ſent over to France. However, with 


lady Maſham's aſſiſtance, the lord-treaſurer brought his on 
ſcheme to bear, which was, That the duke of Ormond 
ſhould ſtay in England, to attend the army affairs, which 
was neceflary at the time of diſbanding : That the duke of 
Shrewſbury ſhould go to Ireland, as lord-lieutenant, upon his 
return from France: That the earl of Findlater ſhould be 
chancellor of Scotland; The earl of Mar third ſecretary of 
ſtate ; the lord Dartmouth privy-ſeal ; Mr. Speaker Bromley 
ſecretary of ſtate ; and fir William Wyndham chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the room of Robert Benſon, lately created 
lord Bingley, and named ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
court of Madrid'. This new ſcheme perfectly defeated that 
of lord Bolingbroke and his friends, which threw them into 
a great rage; and the lord chancellor declared the promotion 
of the earl of Findlater to be againſt law, and would not treat: 
the cat] with decency ; and lord Mar and Secretary Bromley re- 
ceived many inſtances of ill uſage. Moſt of theſe changes were 
declared from the middle of Auguſt to the middle of Sep- 
tember ; and, about that time, Thomas Foley was appointed 
auditor of the impreſt accounts, in the room of Mr. Mayn- 
waring deceaſed; the lord Lanſdown, treaſurer of the hout- 
hold, in the room of the earl of Choldmondeley, formerly 
removed; fir John Stonehouſe, comptrolter of the houſhold, 
in the room of the lord Lanſdown; the lord de la War, trea- 
ſurer of the chamber, in the room of the lord Fitzharding 
deceaſed ; Francis Gwin, ſecretary of war, in the room of 
fir William Wyndham; and Thomas Moore, brother to 
Arthur Moore, paymafter of the land forces abroad, in the 
room of Mr. Bridges. About this time, likewiſe, the duke 
of Northumberland and fir John Stonehouſe were ſworn of the 
privy-council ; and the carl of Denbigh made one of the 
tellers of the Exchequer. 

All this while the party-writers and managers on both fides 
were extremely buſy in preparing the minds of the people to 
favour their reſpective intereſts in the new elections for par- 
lament men, But notwithſtanding the weight and influence 
of the court, and the viſible partiality of ſome returning of- 
ficers, a far greater number of Whigs were choſen, than was 
by many expected. | 

There happened about this time an incident, which did 
not a little contribute to ſecure the treaſurer's intereſt at 
court. . An advertiſement had been inſerted in the London 
Gazette, whereby it was propoſed to raiſe three hundred 
thouſand pounds for paying off part of the debts of the navy, 
by way of loan, on the ſecurity of the South-ſea ſtock, de- 
poſited, for that purpoſe, into the hands of the chamberlain of 
London, and the deputy-tellers of the Exchequer. Whether 
monied men did not like the fecurity, or the truſtees ; or 
whatever was the reaſon, not above ſeventy thouſand pounds 


were ſubſcribed into this loan in fix or ſeven weeks; which 


made many believe, it would never be filled up. But, 
upon an order of the gth of September by the lord-treaſurer, 
that whoever ſhould ſubſcribe one hundred pounds to the 
loan, ſhould be intitled to buy ten tickets of ten pounds each 
in the houſhold lottery of five hundred thouſand pounds, 
there was the next day ſuch a croud of ſubſcribers, both at 
the Exchequer and Guild-hall, that more than three hundred 
thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed. The treaſurer improving; 
the opportunity, enlarged the loan to five hundred thouſand 
pounds, which in a few days was filled up, as was at the ſame 
time the lottery of the like ſum : So that, by this means, the 
treaſurer raiſed a million ſterling in two or three days, which 
greatly advanced his credit and reputation, 

The marquis de Miremont, whom the queen had ſent te 
Utrecht with a commiſſion to take care of the intereſt 
of the French Proteſtants, being come over, waited on the 
queen, and returned her thanks for procuring the enlarge- 
ment from the gallies of France of one hundred and thirty- 
fix Proteſtants. He defired her ſtill to interpoſe her good 
offices for the deliverance of one hundred and eighty-five 
more of theſe ſufferers, who were till detained in the gallies 
on the ſame account. The marquis de Rochegude ſpoke 
to her likewiſe in their behalf, and delivered to her letters 
from the States and the princeſs Sophia to the ſame purpoſe. 
The queen, who had been given to underſtand, that all the 
French Proteſtant ſufferers had been enlarged, was ſurprized 
to find, there were ſo many ſtill under affliction ; and deſired 
the marquis de Rochegude to give her a liſt of them. The 
archbiſhop of York, lord Almoner, having likewiſe been in- 
formed about this matter, he ſeconded both the French mar- 
quiſſes ſolicitations with great zeal ; which had the defired 
effect. About this time Charles Roſs, colonel-general of the 
dragoons, and lieutenant-general, was appointed envoy ex- 
traordinary to the king of France. | 

Some days before, a very remarkable thing happened in 
Scotland, George Lockhart of Carnwath, an avowed friend 
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of parliament for Edinburgh; a great number of the inha- 
bitants figned a petition, to be preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons, for bringing in a bill to diffolve the Union. This 
done, the populace went to the Parliament Cloſe in Edin- 
burgh, and there, by the ſtatue of king Charles II, drank 
healths to the qucen, the diſſolution of the Union, and all 
true Scotchmen ; and afterwards went to the market-croſs and 
did the like, with repeated acclamations. It was likewiſe 
reported, that ſome Scots merchants cauſed a petition to be 
preſented to the king of France by Mr. Aitbuthnot, their 
agent at Roan, repreſenting their grievances in point of trade, 
and other matters, and defiring his protection for their re- 
dreſs, in confideration of the ancicnt alliances between France 
and Scotland. But, this application bordering upon treaſon, 
no further ſteps were made im it. 

About the latter end of the year 1713, the following inci- 
deut happened: By the regency bill, which was to take place 
on the queen's death, power was given to the perſon next in 
ſucceſſion, to nominate as many as he or the pleaſed, to act 
with the great officers named in the bill, This was, properly 
ſpeaking, the ſafeguard of the Proteſtant Succeſſion. The 
act was very particular, in directing ſeveral things to be done 
in that affair, by the perſon next in ſucceſſion abroad, and by 
his miniſter or agent here. Mr. Willtam Benſon, appre- 
hending ſome omiſſions in this reſpect, by which the nomi— 
nation could not be of any uſe, applied to baron Buthmar 
for information, and found his fears were not groundleſs. 
The act directed, that the inſtruments of nomination mould 
be three in number, and tranſmitted hither to the refident of 
the perſon next in ſucceſſion, whoſe credentials were to be 
inrolled in Chancery; and, after ſuch inrolment, the teſident 
was to depoſit one part with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
another with the lord- chancellor or Keeper, and the third was 
to remain with the reſident, and that the ſeals of theſe thrice 
perſons ſhould be fixed to the covers in which the inflruments 
were included. Now Bothmar, in whoſe hands one of 
theſe inſtruments was left, had not the character of refident ; 
and Mr. Kreinberg, who wes reſident, and whole credentials 
were inrolled, was not concerned in the matter. Nor was 
Bothmar's, nor Kreinberg's, nor the chancellor's ſeal affixed to 
the inſtruments, but the feal of baron Schutz and cf the lord 
Cowper, who was no longer chancellor. It therefore the 
queen had died, whilſt the matter was in this ſituation, theſe 
inſtruments could not have been opened, becauſe the act had 
not been complied with. In this light Benſon repreſented the 
affair to Bothmar, who deſired that chief juſtice Parker might 
be acquainted with it, Parker appointed a meeting of the 
chief perſons truſted by the houſe of Hanover, and Bothmar 
was to bring his part of the depoſited inſtruments with him. 
Accordingly, there was the next morning a meeting at the 
duke of Devonſhire's, and, upon examination, all were of 
opinion, the whole was wrong, and that it was of the utmoſt 
conſequence it ſhould be redreſſed as ſoon as poſſible. Parker 
undertook to direct the proper forms; and a metlenger was 
diſpatched to Hanover, who returned with great expedition 
with inſtruments according to law; the firſt of which was to 
appoint Kreinberg reſident, and, after the inrollment of his 
credentials, he had new inſtruments to be depogfited by him, 
purſuant to the act. Kreinberg went immediately to chan- 
cellor Harcourt, and delivering his new credentials, de ſired 
they might be inrolled, which the chancellor ſaid ſhould be 
done in a few days. But, the thing being delayed, Kreinberg 
went to the chancellor, and told him, it his credentials were 
not inrolled by the next poſt, he muſt acquaint the princeſs 
Sophia with it. This was reſented ; but, however, he was 
bid to come again in a day or two, at which time the chan- 


cellor delivered to Kreinberg, not his credentials, but a copy 


only, ora common piece of paper. 

When this paper was ſhewn to chief-juſtice Parker, as 
delivered by the chancellor to Kreinberg, for his credentials 
inrolled, he was greatly ſurpriſed, and carried the paper with 
him to Weſtminſter-hall (where he was then going) to ſhew 
it to the chancellor, and ſpeak to him about it. Parker pro- 
ducing the paper to the chancellor told him, it had been deli- 
vered to the Hanover reſident as his credentials inrolled, with- 
out ſaying who had done it. The chancellor, as if he knew 
nothing of the matter, ſaid with great warrath, © This is very 
wrong, but this is a young fellow juſt come into his office, his 
father being lately dead; but let me have the paper, and I 
will take care to ſet this matter to rights for Mr, Kreinberg, if 


he will come to me in a day or two'. Kreinberg did not fail 


going, and at laſt got his credentials again properly inrolled 
about the 27th of March 8 Shortly after the inſtrument 

e added to the lords regents on 
the queen's deceaſe were depoſited in proper form, which had 
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not been done before in eight years, for ſv long the act had ſub- 
ſiſted, being paſſed in 1706. 

Ireland, fince the lord Wharton had refgned the govern- 
ment of it, was becon:e Jacobite almoſt without reſerve, 
and the boldnels of the Papiſts, countenanced by chancellor 
Phipps, alarmed the Proteltants, and put them upon their 
guard againlt the attempts of their enemies, who, about this 
time, induſtrioufly fomented the diſputes occafioned by the 
election of a lord-mayor for the city of Dublin. The alder- 
men having choſen Mr. Pleaſants, it was ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed 
by the then lord-mayor, and the decifion of the affair being 
left to the privy-council (where the lords-juftices, of whom 
Sir Conſtautine Phipps was one, had the direction) they 
came on the 4th of September to theſe reſolutions; 1. That 
the lord-mayor of the city of Dublin, for the time being, has 
the right of nominating three aldermen to be put in election 
tor lord-mayor of Dublin; and that the lord-miayor and alder.. 
men are obliged to elect one of the three to be lucceeding lord- 
mayor, unlels Juſt objections be made againſt them. 2. That 
the proceeding of ſeventeen aldermen in the election of alder- 
man Pleatants tor lord-mayor, and James King tor ſheriff}, in 
the abſence of fir Samuel Cooke, lord-mayor, was a breach 
of the new rules ; and that ſuch elections were null and void”. 
Six days after, the lord-mayor ſummoned the aldermen tomeet, 
and proceed to 4 neu choice; and, in purſuance of the teſolu— 
tion of the council, he named fir William Fownes and alder- 
men Conſtantine and Maſon, the fame who were in nomina- 
tion betore. But twenty aldermen infiſted on a previous 
queſtion concerning the firſt in nomination, and offered ſome 
objections to him; upon which, the lord-mayor heving diſ- 
lolved the court, nothing was determined. 

In this ferment the duke of Shrewſbury found the city of 
Dublin, when he arrived there on the 27th of October, to 
take upon him the government of Ireland: and perceiving 
the Pretender's friends had received no ſmall encouragement 
from chanccilor Phipps, he took all proper occaſions to make 
good the expectations of the  weli-atti ted to the revolution 
and the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; but more particularly on kin 
William's birth-day, when he declared, * He was {till the 
fame he was in the year 1658, and publickly drank to the 
pious and glorious memory of King William.” | 

A new parliament being called, the ftruggle in Ireland be- 
tween the two parties was as great as in England. The 
warmeſt contention was in the city of Dublin, where fir Wil- 
liam Fownes and Mr. Tucker were ſet up by the Tories, and 
Mr. recorder Forſter and Mr. Burton by the Whigs, The 
poll began on the 6th of November; and the theriffs, per— 
ceiving the electors were going into a riot, ſent for ſome 
of the guards to prevent it: upon which a tumult aroſe, and 
the guards, being aſſaulted by the populace, fired ſome ſhot 
among them, killed one man, and wounded ſome others, 
Both partics immediately made their complaints to the lord 
licutenant, who, the next day, appointed a committee to make 
a ſtrict inquiry into the diſorder, and directed the ſheriffs to 
take the poll at two different places, to prevent the meeting 
and claſhing of the two contending parties; and upon infor— 
mation, that the Papiſts and Jacobites were the chief promo- 
ters of the riot, he cauſed ſeveral popiſh chapels in Dublin to 
be ſhut up; which was very grateful ro all Proteſtants, Oz the 
17th of November the ſheritts cloſed the poll; and Forſter and 
Burton were declared duly elected by a great majority. 

The parliament of Ireland being met on the 25th of No- 
vember, the lord-lieutenant made a ſpeech to both houſes, im- 
porting, * That her majeſty having procured a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace, had nothing now to wiſh, but that her ſub— 
jects might enjoy the benefits and advantages of it. That her 
majeſty had nothing more at heart, than the preſervation of 
the rights and liberties of her people, and the ſettling them 
upon a laſting foundation, by ſecuring the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover'. He earneſtly recommended 
to the commons, That as the Proteſtants in that kingdom 
were united in one common intereſt, they might all agree in 
the ſame means of promoting it, by laying afide all warmth or 
reſentment ; which would appear by the unanimity of their 
proceedings. 

Notwithſtanding this caution, there was the next day a great 
conteſt in the houſe of commons about the choice of a 
Speaker; Sir Richard Levinz being put up by the Tory 
party, and Alan Broderick by the Whigs; but, upon a di- 
viſion, Broderick was choſen by a majority of four voices. 

The addreſſes of compliment to the queen and the lord-lieu- 
tenant having been preſented, the commons proceeded in pro- 
viding by good laws, for the ſecurity of the Pioteſtant religion, 
againſt the deſigns of the Papiſts. They ordered a bill to be 
brought in to attaint the Pretender, and all perſons that ad- 
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hered to him, of high-treaſon, with the promiſe of a reward to 
any perſon that ſhould take the Pretendet alive or dead. They 
appointed a committee to enquire into the proceedings againſt 
Edward Lloyd, for publiſhing a book called, The memoirs 
of the chevalier de St. George \, and againſt Dudley Moore, 
and others, relating to a pretended riot at the play-houle, oc- 
cafioned by that gentleman's ſpeaking the prologue to Ta- 
meclane, in praiſe of king William. They confirmed the 
election of Forſter and Burton, and unanimouſly refolved 
upon an addreſs to the queen, for the removal of fir Con- 
ſtantine Phipps from the chancellorſhip k, 

On the other hand, the biſhops of Ireland, reſolving not 
to leave the chancellor to the reſentment of the commons, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to get a contrary addreſs voted 
in the houſe of lords, where it was reſolved, that chancellor 
Phipps had, in his ſeveral ſtations, acquitred himſelf with 
honour and integrity. And, a committee being ordered to 
draw up the addreſs, it was prelentes to the lord-lieutenant 
to be tranſmitted to England. 

On the 21ſt of December, the commons, taking into con- 
ſideration the ſtate of the nation, came to ſeveral reſolutions 
againſt the proceedings of thoſe who had lately been the ma- 
nagers of the affuirs of that kingdom ®. 

Mr. Moleſworth, (afterwards viſcount Moleſworth) famous 

for his Preface to the ſtate of Denmark, being a privy-coun- 
| fellor in Ireland as well as member of parhiament, was at the 
caſtle of Dublin, with ſome other members, on the day the 
commons preſented their addreſs againſt the chancellor: The 
two.houles of convocation coming thither, to preſent a con- 
trary addreſs, Mr. Moleſworth ſaid in the hearing of ſome 
gentlemen about him, They that have turned the world up- 


i This book was written in defence of the legitimacy of the Pretender, 
and of his title to the crown. Lloyd had publiſhed advertiſements of his 
intentions to reprint that book, echorting all good people to ſubfcribe for it. 
For this he had been indicted, and the bill found in Michaclmas-term, 1712. 
Notwithſtanding which, he went about at large till July 1713 ; and chan- 
cellor Phipps wrote a letter to the duke of Ormond in favour of Lloyd, 
recommending him as an object of the queen's mercy, and * as a perſon who 
had no evil intention in printing and publiſhing that book* ; upon which Lloyd 
obtained a noli proſequi. See Conduct of the Purſe in Ireland, p. 35. 

«& The commons, 5 
mirs ot the chevalier de St. George was a ſeditious and treaſonable libel. 
2. That the remiſs proſecution of Lloyd was an encomagement to the popiſh, 
and other friends of the Pretender, That fir Conſtantme Phipps, in repre- 
ſenting Lloyd as an object of mercy, in order to obtain a noli proſequi, acted 
contrary to the Proteſtant intereſt, 4. That an addreſs be pretented to 
the queen, to remove fir Conſtantine Paipps from the place of lord high- 
chancellor, for the peace and ſafety of her Pioteſtant ſubjects. 

At: the ſame ti ne, Mr. Richard Nuttal, a lawyer, was cenfured by the 
lords, for ſaying, * The lord- chancellor of Ireland is a canary-bird and a 
villain, and has tet the kingdom together by the ears, and ought to be 
hanged”, 

w As theſe reſolutions will explain the conduct of the duke of Ormond, 
and thoſe emplayed under him, and other lord-lieutenants and juſtices, it may 
not be improper to iniert them: 

© 1, That for ſome years laſt paſt there had been a deſign formed and car- 
ried on, to ſubvert the conſtitution, and alter the government of the city of 
Dublin. 2. That, to carry on that deſign, a corrupt and illegal attempt was 
wade in 1911, to corrupt alderman Ralph Gore, then lord-mayor, by 
offering him a bribe of five hundred pounds, to name thirty-two pertons, 
marked in a liſt then delivered to him by Martin Tucker, eſq; ſub-collector 
of the port of Dublin, to be common-council men for the taid city. 3. That 
it appears, on the examination of Martin Tucker, * that he was ſent to 
offer the ſaid ſum of five hundred pounds to alderman Ralph Gore, while fir 
Conſtantine Phipps, knight, lord high-chancellor of Ireland, and lieutenant- 
general Ingoldiby, were lords-juſtices. 4. 'That the city of Dublin had, of 
late, been, and till continued, in great diforder and confulion, by reafon of 
the frequent diſapprobations of perſons elected lord-mayors and ſherifts of 
the ſaid city, all of them of known altection to her majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment, and to the conſtitution in church and ſtate. 5. That fir Conſtan— 
tine Phipps had been the chief cauſe and promoter of ſuch frequent diſap- 
probations, and thereby the occafion of the ſaid diſorder and confuſion. 
6. That, tince the making the new rules 1672, until fir Conſtantine Phipps 
arrived in that kingdom, no perſon elected lord-mayor of the city of Dublin, 
had been diſapproved, except in the government of the earl of Tyrconncl. 
7. That the council-board had not at this time, nor had not fince the time 
(given them by the act of explanation) expired, any power to make rules or 
orders for regulating the election of magiſtiates in any corporation in that 
kingdom. 8. That the right of election of lord-mayor of Dublin is in the 
lord-mayor and aldermen of the ſaid city; and that the aldermen are in no 
ſort seſtrained, in the choice of the ſucceeding lord-mayor, to one of any 
three perſons nominated or propoſed, to be put in election by the lord- 
mayor”. 

We have a large account of his behaviour there, in a po hlet printed 
at London in 1714, in 8vo. intitled, * The Conduct of the Purſe in Ireland: 
In a letter to a member of the late Oxford Convocation, occaſioned by their 
having conferred the degree of doctor upon fir Conſtantine Phipps'. The 
author obſerves, p. 10, That he will not take upon him ſo far to judge fir 

Conftantine, as to ſay, he was an enemy to the Proteſtant Intereſt and Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion, I will, ſays he, ſuppoſe, that he might not have had any 
intention of prejudicing either the one or the other. Bat whether it hath 
happened through miſtake, or through paſſion, and too warm a purſuit of his 
-own particular quarrels and reſentments, or of the reſentments of others; 
whether he hath been miſguided by the milrepretentations of men and things, 
or the true intereſt of the country, where he reſided, or of the true temper 
and genius of that people; whatſoever his intentions really were, I think I 
may very confidently atfirm this, that, had a profeſſed enemy to the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt of that kingdom been placed. in that government, when he was, 
ſach perſon could not with any dikcretion or ſafety hare purſued meaſures 


ecember 18, unanimoutly refulved, 1. That the Me- 
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fide down, are come hither alſo' ? Upon this the lower houſe 
of convocation ſent a complaint to the upper, repreſenting, 
© That they looked upon the words uttered by Mr. Molet. 
worth to be an intolerable profanation of the Holy Scriptures; 
and that his ſpeaking them at that time, and in that place, 
was with defign to caſt an odium and aſperſion on their graces 
and their lord{hips, and the whole clergy, and to repreſent 
them as a turbulent and ſeditious body. That they thought 
themſelves in duty obliged to lay the matter before the upper 
houſe ; not only for the reaſons above mentioned, but, be- 
cauſe they conceived it to be a high affront to her majeſty, 
and great diſreſpect to her repreſentative, the lord-lieutenant :; 
And they humbly prayed their lordſhips to vindicate the 
whole clergy trom this wicked calumay'. The biſhops im- 
mediately laid this complaint before the houſe of lords; who 
defired a conference with the commons, and left with them a 
copy of the paper delivered by the biſhops. The commons 
laid no great ſtreſs on that complaint ; but, the matter hay- 
ing been repreſented in England in the moſt odious colours, 
Mr. Moleſworth was removed from the privy-council, 

[t 1s oblervable that chancellor Phipps had many champions 
for him in Great- Britain; every Tory thinking himſclt obliged 
to vindicate tim, upon the account of his zealous adhering 
to the church's caule in Dr. Sacheverel's tryal, and giving out, 
that the refolutions of the commons againſt him * were not of 
Iriſh growth, but the reſult of the joint counſels of the Whigs 
of both kingdoms'. On the other hand, the Whig party 
loudly juttified the proceedings of the Iriſh houſe ot com- 
mons againſt that miniſter, who, to ſay no worſe, hid been 


the occaſion of unhappy diſtinctions among the Proteſtants 


ot that kingdom u. "Theſe divitions gave ſo great encuurage- 


more likely to divide, weaken, and ſubvert the Proteſtant intereſt of that 
kingdom, than this doctor had purſued from the time of his landing there”. 
Tne author remarks, p. 19, that before fir Conſtantine's arrival in Ireland, 
the inhabitants knew little of the diſtinction of Whig and Tory, of High- 
Church and Low-Church : Theſe diviſions had not affected them in any 
degree; the chief diſtinction amongſt them was that of Papiſt and Proteſtant, 
But ſoon after his arrival the diſtinctions of Whig and Tory were propagated 
with great induſtry, and thoſe, who were of the firſt claſs, fell under his diſ- 
pleature, and were diſplaced from their employments, and, as far as was in the 
power of him, or his wife, or their dependents, by their ſolicitations or influ- 
ence to effect, they were removed from, or cramped in all manner of buſineſs 
or trade, by which they got their livelihood : And he deſcended fo low, when 
in the government, as in perſon to ſolicit gentlemen to change their taylors, 
and their other tradeſmen, upon thete accounts. Informers, or, as they call 
them, Lions, were encouraged to put themſclves into the companies of gen- 
tlemen, and to report to the government what was ſaid there. Several gen- 
tlemen of Weſt-Meath, for having only drank the health of the duke of Marl- 
borough, and the late lord Godolphin, were accuſed by a tryar, one of the 
new converts, of having formed a plot againſt the government, and thereupon 
were {ent for in cuſtody of meſſengers. Other gentlemen were umformed 
againſt tor words of little or no ſignification. In a word, an end was put to 
almoſt all converſation, and to the intercourſe of all good offices, charity, and 
love amongtt Proteſtants. And thongh the diſcoveries were of very little 
ſignificance; yet the trouble given to gentlemen by theſe informations was 
{0 conſiderable, that the whole ſeemed as it were deſigned to convince Pro- 
teſtant gentlemen, that the government had no mind to let them meet to- 
gether at all. The rooms of the gentlemen diſpliced (excepting the place 
of attorney and folicitor-general) were filled up tor the moſt part with per- 
ſons of littlæ or no fortunes, and ſuch as were moſt remarkable tor a temper 
violent againſt the diflenters, and moderate towards the Papiſts. Such, and 
the new converts, were chiefly the objects of his favour, and were brought 
into all ſtations, magiſtracies, and employments. But the corporations being 
in the hands of men, who were thanktul tor the Revolution, in order to reform 
them, the chief governors aud the privy-council, having an authority of ap- 
proving or diſapproving the elections of magiſtrates of moſt corporations 
in that kingdom, (which authority was veſted in them by act of parliament, 
only with intent to exclude Papifts and perſons popifhly inclined ;) as it was 
not to be imagined, but in every corporation the doctor might find ſome one 
or two men willing to proſtitute themſelves to his will and pleaſure; ſo, having 
found ſuch, he prevailed with the majority of the privy-council to concur 
with him in difapproving the election of every other than ſuch perſon; hereby 
ſtraining the power of approbation into that of a nomination. By this means 
ſeveral corporations conceiving they had a power of electing their own ma- 
giſtrates, and not willing to put their ptivileges into the hands of ſuch, as they 
thought they could not s who were generally ſuch as your doctor had 
a mind for, they were obliged to infinite elections, retu ns, and attendances 
upon the privy-council ; and, all being diſapproved, without any manner 
of reaſon given, ſome corporations continued without magiſtrates for ſeveral 
months; ſome for above a year; and, during ſuch time, in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion and diſorder, eſpecially in Dublin. There creditors had no way to 
recover their ſmall debts: There were no ſheriffs to execute writs upon any 
account ; no criminals could be tried or executed ; no mayor to correct the 
abnſes of the bread, and other markets : No juſtice could be had ; and when 
his agents had raiſed a tumult againſt the aldermen and others (who con- 
ceived themſelves bound by oath to maintain the privileges of that corpora- 
tion, one of which was the freedom of electing their own magiſtrates) by 
repreſenting them as factious perſons, who flew in the face of the govern- 
ment; in theſe diſorders there was no magiſtrate to keep the public peace; 
and when Proteſtants were knocking one another on the head, and the Papiſt 
were chearfully.yielding their hand to that work; a young Proteſtant officer, 
who had charitably interpoſed with fome ſoldiers to prevent bloodſhed, was 
confined, and threatened to be caſhiered for his pains, by a very good friend 
of your doctor's, if not at his requeſt. Thus hath the doctor divided and fer 
the Proteſtants of Ireland together by the ears ; he hath heightened their 
animoſities to a degree that hath never before bM\ known in that country; 
inſomuch that, had the leaſt attempt been made upon that kingdom, they 


e * all probability have fallen an eaſy prey to their mortal enemies the 
apiſts'. e | 
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ment to the Pretender's friends, that men were almoſt pub- 
lickly inliſted into his ſervice; of which the commons took 
notice in their votes of the 22d of December. And the grand 
jury of the county of Dublin baving made a preſentment of 
that traiterous practice, and laid it before the lord-lieute- 
nant , a proclamation was iſſued out for apprenending lieu- 
tenant Butler in lord Galway's regiment, who had inl ſted 
William and Michael Letry to ſerve the Pretender, and told 
them, he had inliſted fourteen men more for the ſame vur- 
poſe. ; 

This parliament not being reliſhed by the miniſtry in Eng- 
land, the duke of Sarewtbury received orders to proroguec 
them; but, before he did it, he ſent for the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons out of the country, and told him, the queen 
was willing to give them an opportunity to do themtelves 
juſtice ; but, if they did not procced with unanimity at their 
next meeting, he had orders to diflolve them. As the par- 
lament was by no means diſpoſed to acquieſce in all the 
miniſter's meaſures (which was the mcaning of proceeding 
with unanimity) they fat no more in this reign, The duke 
himſelf did not much like his fituarion, and, having conſtant 
mtelligence of the ill ſtate of the queen's health from Dr. 
Shadweil, one of her phyficians e, he thought it too danger- 
ous for him to be abſent from court in ſo critical a juncture, 
as her deceaſe was likely to be. So he defired and obtained 
leave to return to England, Chancellor Phipps and arch- 
biſhop Lindley, with the archbiſhop of Tuam, were appoiated 
juſtices of Ireland P. 

In England all diſguiſe was now thrown off by the Jacobites, 
and the Pretender's right to the crown was publickly main- 
tained in a large volume, called, The hereditary right of the 
crown of England aileried : The hiſtory of the ſucceſſion 
fince the conquett cleared, and the true Engliſh conſtitution 
vindicated from the miſtepreſentations of Dr. Higden's view 
and defence', &c. The author, after having ſhewn in the 
introduction, that aliegiance is not due to all powers in poſ- 
ſcſhon'4, endeavours to prove, That the people's fubmiſion 
to ſuch kings, as were not heirs to the crown by immediate 
deſcent, is no argument, that poſſeſſion gives right to allegi— 
ance*'. And, to clude the force of Dr. Higden's arguments 
2painſt Hereditary Right, grounded on the ſeveral deviations 
from the lineal deſcent in the ſucceſſion of the crown fince 
the conqueſt, he maintains, that the kings of England had 
antiently a power of diſpoſing of the crown by teſtament : 
That the conſent, reſignation, and ceſſion of the rightful 
heir were certainly ſufficient to make kings de facto rightful : 
And that therefore ſubm:{hon might be paid them on one of 
theſe accounts', This being a point very material to the au— 
thor's deſign, he endeavours to evince it by the example of 
William the Conqueror, whom he aflerts to have been a 


* He uſed to write to the duke and ducheſs of Shiewſbury under the name 
of J. Smith. 
? The duke of Shrewſbury had reaſons, both of private and public con- 


cern, to wiſh hiaſeit in England. He had not been long in Dublin, beture. 


be found, that he was little more than the pageant of the government of 
Ireland, of which the main ſprings were in the lord-chancellor's hands : For, 
upon the deceaſe of Dr. Narciſſus Marth, archbiſhop of Armagh, the duke 
deligned to have advanced to that primacy his kintman, Dr. Talvot, biſhop 
of Oxford; But, upon the recommendation of tir Conſtanyne Phipps, De. 
Lindley, biſhep of Rapboe, was immediately preferred, as a perſon rcady to 
go all lengths, to favour the ſcheme in hand. From this, and other inſtances, 
the duke began to ſurmiſe, either that the lord-treaſurer's profeſſed friend- 
ſhip flackened, or that his intereſt was upon tlie decline, 

In the introduction the author pretends, * That the firſt time, the duty 
of paying allegiance to powers in poſſeſſion began to be taught in this king— 
dom, was, during the uturpations, which tucceeded the death of king 
Charles the Firſt. That in all former revolutions the princes, who got pot- 
teſſion of the crown, claimed it by ſome right, and never inſiſted on poſſeſſion 
as right, But, the Rump parliament, and Cromwell, and the following 
uſurpers, having no tolerable pretence to any claim of right, their friends 
were reduced to a neceſſity of pleading poſſeſſion, as a right to obedience ; 
and ſeveral books were then publiſhed by Papiſts, Fanatics, and Deiſts, to en- 
force and prove it. But that this principle was then generally rejected by all 
the members of the church of England, and by many Preſbyterians, who 
maintained, that allegiince was due to the rightful king, who was not in 
poſſeſſion, That, after the reſtoration, the acts and judicial proceedings of 
the governments preceding were all null and void, except ſuch as were au- 
thorized by a new law. And it was declared by an act of parliamenc, that 
all the ſaid powers before in poſſeſſion were rebellious, wicked, traiterous, 
abominable uſurpations, deteſted by this preſent parliament'. That here the 
conſtitution was again reſettled on its antient foundation, not in poſſeſſion, 
Which all the uſurpers had, but upon the undoubted right of the lawful heir, 
who had been out of poſſeiſion, and of his heirs and lawſul ſucceſſors: And 
that, agreeably to this conſtitution in that reign, it was the conſtant doctrine 
of lawyers and divines, that allegiance was not due to all powers in poſſeſſion. 
That the revolution, which happened after, was begun, carried on, ended, 
and juſtified on theſe grounds, that allegiance was not due to all kings in 
poſſeſſion : That king James was lawfully deprived ; and that king William 
and queen Mary were lawfully put in poſſeſſion. But theſe poſitions did not 
wt with the principles of many lawyers and divines, who had conſtantly 
maintained, that the depoſition of a lawful king was abſolutely unlawful, by 

e law of God, and the laws of this kingdom. Therefore, to juſtify the 
tranſlation of their allegiance, the former opinion, that ſeemed buried at the 
reſtoration, was revived ; viz, That allegiance was duc to all powers in pol- 
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lawful king in both theſe regards, and juſtifies Edward the 


Confeſſor's nomination of him for his ſucceſſor”, Then he 
labours to prove, that William Rufus and Henry the firſt 
were allo lawful kings. This done, he comes to king Stephen, 
whom he calls the firſt uſurper, and pretends, that, in his 
reign, the moſt turbulent of any, there were no footſteps of 
Dr. Higden's principle, of allegiance being due to kings de 
tacto. On this occaſion the author mentions particularly the 
earl of Glouceſter, who owned himſelf bound in conſcience 
to the right of the empreſs Maud; the king of Scotland, 
who ſuffered much in defence of her right; and the behavi- 
our of the clergy, who made a diſtinction between king Ste- 
paen and a king de jure ; ſhews what influence the Pope's 
pretended power of letting up kings had in thoſe days; and 
aflerts, That our hiſtorians date Stephen's reign from his 
agreement with Heury ; which concurs with the author's 
main deſign, which is to eſtabliſh a teſtamentary and ceſſionary 
right, in order to account for the allegiance which, at divers 
times, the clergy, nobility, and people, have paid to un- 
lawtul poſſeffors of the throne. In the ſante views he paſſes 
on to Henry the ſecond, whom he maintains to have been a 
rightful King, becauſe it is moſt probable, that his mother, 
the empreſs Maud, had refigned her right to him. Here he 
anſwers Dr. Higden's argument from a paſſage in our Ho- 
milies; diſcovers a miſtake committed by the compilers of 
then ; defends b.thop M-iks againſt Dr, Higden's reflections 
upon his pretended tubmiſhon to Henry IV; argues againſt 
the doctor, who ſays, there were no nonjurors under kings 
de facto; and pretends, that ought to be preſumed, till the 
contrary is proved; and produces inſtances of ſeveral, that 
ought to be reputed ſuch. He alto takes notice, that in thoſe 
days the inferior clergy were not obliged to take oaths of al- 
legiance; and ſuggeſts, that, had the clergy of England en- 
joyed this priviiege, at the time of the late revolution, near 
fovr hundred of them had quietly continued in poſſeſſion of 
their livings, of which they were for no other reaſon deprived, 
but becauſe they were nonjurors, &c. The author aſſerts, 


that a king de facto“ is not legally qualified to give a com- 


miſſion to judges ; nor are proceedings in his courts of judi- 
cature of any authority. He cannot create a nobleman, or 
make a biſhop. All his preſentations to bene fices are void— 
able. All lands beſtowed upon him are reſumable, at the 
pieaſure of the rightful ſuccetlor”, 

This book was not only advertiſed in the London Gazette, 
with particular allowance (as was then reported) of Mr. Secre- 
tary Bromley, but diiperſed and recommended with great in- 
duſtry ; and many copies of it were given gratis, by ſome 
men in power, to ſeveral officers of the army. It was faid 
I'kewife to have been prefented to the queen herſelf by Mr, 
Robert Nelſon. As it was obvious to every reader, that the 


ſeſſion; and many eminent members of the church of England received it, 
as conſiſtent with the doctrine of Non-refiſtance. That divers treatites were 
ten publiſhed by divines and lawyers to defend it; particularly, The unrea- 
lonablenels of a new ſeparation and the cate of allegiance due to ſovereign 
power'. That the inſtances of hiſtory and parliament records, uſed in the 
tirſt, were enquired into by an exact and fuüthtul hiſtorian, and unaniwerably 
retuted: And the arguments of the last, from Scripture and reaton, the duc- 
trine of the church, and the laws of the kingdom, were refuted likewiſe b 
ſeveral writers. That no reply of moment being made, that controverſy 
ſcemed to be buried again, till Dr. Higden thought fit to examine the diſpute 
again, and was convinced, that allegiance was due to kings in fact, by laws 
divine and human. But that, as the doctor's opinion makes the moſt unjuſt 
poſſeſſion (as was Oliver's) righttul, and deſtroys the hereditary right, ſo 
long eſtabliſlicd by the conſtitution, the author has followed him through all 
his labyriaths, refuted his arguments, and rectified his errors. 
r What the author inſinuates on this occation deſerves particular notice: 
© Tf it be ſaid that Edward the Confeſſor was an unjuſt poſſeſſor, his nephew, 
by his elder brother, being then living, to whom he ought to have reſigned the 
crown : I anfiver, that, when hittories are filent, it docs not become private 
men to be forward in paſling judgments on the actions of princes. The au- 
thors, who have tranſmitted to us an account of Edward's reign, lay nothing 
upon this ſubject ; either that the deſcendants of Edward Ironfide laid claim 
to the crown ; or that king Edward diſcovered any inclination to do them 
Juſtice, at leaſt till the eleventh vear of his reign : Bat it may, poſſibly, 
be unreaſonable from hence to infer, that ail that time he was a wrongful 
poſſeflor, becauſe caſes may be ſuppoſed of princes, who, for want of power 
and opportunity of doing right to the law ful heir, are forced to endure the 
burden of a crown, which they would readily and gladly caſe themſelves of, 
upon a proper occaſion : As when the rightful heir is abroad, in a diſtant 
kingdom, and perhaps at the diſpoſal of a foreign prince, on whoſe will and 
leaſure, bis return to his country chiefly depends. When the pofleſſor of a 
— has this to plead for bimielf (which may be true of king Edward, for 
any thing that can be alledged to the contrary) I may appeal to the ſevereſt 
interpreters of the actions of princes, whether the cxerciſe of roval power, 
in ſuch circumſtances, can be charged with uſurpation ; or, as ſome chuſe 
rather to expreſs themſelves, whether ſuch a perfon 18 only a king de facto : 
For it is not the bare ſeizing, aud filling a throne, but the will of the poſſeſſor, 
that muſt denominate him an uſu per. He that invades another's right, 


with an intention to detain it from him, and a reſolution never to reſtore it ta, 


the true proprietor, is certainly guilty of the higheſt injuſtice ; but, if he 
accepts of a crown, only that he may tecure it to the right owner, and the 
better diſappoint the deligns of his enemies, moſt certainly he obliges him 
by a very extraordinary act of fi iendſhip'. 
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deſign of this performance was to prepare the way for the 
reſtoration of the Pretender, the well- affected to the houſe 
of Hanover could not but be alarmed at it; eſpecially, as 
the book came abroad with marks of diſtinction and public 
countenance; not to mention the quotations in it, out of 
ſome manuſcripts in the library of the lord - treaſurer. How. 
ever, the miniſtry thought it neceſſary to animadvert upon 
it; and Mr. Richard Smith, the bookſeller, having, by a 
warrant from the lord Bolingbroke, been brought to his of- 
fice, and there examined, he declared, that Mr. Hilkiah 
Bedford, a nonjuring clergyman, had delivered the copy to 
the printer. This being owned by Bedford, they were both 
bound over to appear before the court of Queen's-Bench. 
But, though a profecution was afterwards, for form-lake, 
begun and carried on againſt Bedford, yet it was the general 
opinion, that he had but a ſmall ſhare in that performance, 
which was judged to be the reſult of the joint labours of ſe- 
veral nonjurors*. This book was ſoon refuted in ſeveral an- 
fwers, of which one was ſuppoſed to be written by Mr. Wills, 
then fellow of AJl-Souls college in Oxford, and now lord- 
chief-juſtice of the Common-Pleas, intitled, The preſent 
conſtitution and the Proteſtant Sueceſſion vindicated”. 

About this time it was publickly declared, that the queen 
had granted a pardon under the great-ſeal to Daniel de Foe, 
againſt whom an information of high treaſon had been lodged, 
for writing three pamphlets, which ſeemed to favour the 
Pretender's intereſts t. 

By this time the elections for parliament-men were over; 
and, in North-Britain, the nobility had choſen ſuch repre- 
ſentatives, as were moſt of them ready to concur in all rhe 
queen's meaſures ; namely, the duke of Athol, the earls of 
Mar, Eglinton, Kinnoul, Loudoun, Findlater and Seafield, 
Selkirk, Northeſk, Dundonald, Broadalbin, Dunmore, Ork- 
ney, Roſeberry, Portmore, and Kilſyth, and the lord Bal- 
me inoch: And, in order to attach yet more the earl of 
Dunmore to the court, he was, not long after, declared 
colonel of the Scots regiment of foot-guards, in the room 
of the marquis of Lothian. 
ment of dragoons, lately commanded by fir Richard Temple, 
was given to major-general Evans ; and the regiment of horſe 
of the marquis of Harwich (fon of the duke of Schomberg) 
lately deceaſed, to major-general Syburg. Some time before, 
Mr. Richatd Steele, being choſen tor the borough of Stock- 
bridge, thought fit to refign his place of one of the com- 
miſſioners of the Stamp-othce. About the ſame time the 
lord Willoughby of Brooke, was made dean of St. George's 
chapel, in the caſtle of Windſor ; but Dr. Smalridge, being 
named to ſucceed the lord Privy-Seal, as biſhop of Briſtol, 
declined that offer. 

On the 18th of October, the parliament was, by procla- 
mation, further prorogued, from the 12th of November to 
the 10th of December, which was occaſioned by the queen's 
illneſs, and the conteſts among the miniſters. It was then 
ſtrongly reported, that the lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Secretary 
Bromley, and fir William Wyndham (who, on the 1ft of 


In the introduction to one of the anſwers, called Treafon unmaſk*d?, the 
author ſays, This book contains a great variety of | hiſtorical facts, poſitions 
and arguments, couched in an elegant, flowing ſtyle ; but then there are in 
it ſo many n ere and inconſiſtencies, that it is hardly credible, 
the whole piece ſhould be the work of any one man. For here any tolerably 
attentive reader may find hiſtory claſhing with hiſtory ; law deſtroying law; 
and divinity refuting divinity, in cafes exactly parallel: A fault I will not 
charge upon any ſingle perſon, till I am convinced that a too favourable opt- 
nion of gentlemen, and men of letters, led me into a miſtake”. * But it is 
now known that the real author of the book was one Mr, Harbin, a non- 
juring clergyman, who died in the year 1744. 

t The firft intitled, * Reaſons againſt the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, 


with an inquiry, how far the abdication of king James, ſuppoſing it to be 


About the ſame time, the regi- 


legal, ought to affect the perſon of the Pretender“: The ſecond intitled, 
8 And what if the Pretender ſhould come? Or ſome confiderations of the ad- 
vantages and real conſequences of the Pretender's poſſeſſing the crown of 
Great-Britain', And the third called, An anſwer to the queſtion that no 
body thinks of, viz. What if the queen ſhould die ? The preamble to the 
patent of pardon ſet forth, that Daniel de Foe bad by his humble petition 
repreſented to her majeſty, © That he, with a fincere deſign to propagate 
the intereſt of the houſe of Hanover, and to animate the people againſt 
the deſigns of the Pretender, whom he always looked upon as an enemy 
to her majeſty's ſacred perſon and government, did publiſh the ſaid 

amphlets; in all which books, although the titles ſeemed to look as 
if written in favour of the Pretender, and ſeveral expreſſions, as in all 
ironical writings it muſt be, might be wreſted againſt the true defign of 
the whole, and turned to a meaning quite different from the intentiou of the 
author; yet he had humbly aſſured her majeſty in the ſolemneſt manner 
that his true and only defign, in all the ſaid books, was, by an ironical dif- 
courle of recommending the Pretender, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt forcible 
manner to expoſe his deſigns, and the rumous conſequences of his ſucceeding 
therein ; which will appear by the books themſelves, where the following 
expreſſions are very plain, viz. That the Pretender is recommended “as a 
perſon proper to amaſs the Engliſh liberties into his own ſovereignty ; ſupply 
them with the privileges of wearing wooden ſhoes ; eaſing them of the trou- 
ble of chufing parliaments, and the nobility and gentry of the hazard and 
expence of winter journies, by governing them in that more righteons me- 
thod of his abſolute will, and & wane the laws by a glorious ſtanding army; 
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November, was made a privy-counſellor) having gained the 
aſcendant, the lord-treaſurer entertained thoughts of retire. 
ment. And, indeed, the author of the paper, called the 
Examiner, thought fit, about the middle of November, to 
prepare the minds of the people for an approaching change 
in the miniſtry ®- But what appeared more ſurprizing, 
was the ludicrous ſtile in which the ſame author, who was the 
the mouth of thoſe in power, ſpoke of the queen's indiſpo- 
ſition, and of the ſucceſſion in caſe of a demiſe. V. 

Whilſt things were in this dangerous fituation, Mr. Stcele 
publiſhed his © Crifis, or a diſcourſe repreſenting, from the 
molt authentic records, the juſt cauſes of the late happy re. 
volution, and the feveral ſettlements of the crowns of Eng. 
land and Scotland on her majeſty ; and, on her demiſe with. 
out iſſue, upon the moſt illuſtrious princeſs Sophia, eleQreſs 
and ducheſs-dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body 
being Proteſtants ; by previous aQs of both parliaments of 
the late kingdoms of England and Scotland ; and confirmed 
by the parliament of Great-Britain : With ſome remarks on 
the danger of a Popiſh Succeſſor'. The deſign of this piece 
was firſt ſuggeſted to Mr. Steele, by Mr. Moor of the Inner« 
Temple; and the work itſelf paſſed through the hands of 
Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. Hoadley. And ir 
was ſo well received by the public, that many were confirmed 
by it in their affection to the Proteſtant Succefon, 

Some time before, the earl of Peterborough ſet out on bis 
ambaſly to the king of Sicily ; and, as he took Paris in his 
way, it was given out, that he was charged to intercede with 


the French king in favour of the Catalans, who, formerly, 


upon his promiſes of the queen's firm protection, had de- 
clared for king Charles the Third; and who, though 
abandoned, ſeemed now reſolved to defend their liberties to 
the laſt extremity. | 
All this while the queen continued in a very dangerous 
ſtate of health at Windſor ; of which various accounts were 
fpread abroad ; but the truth was thus, as repreſented by Dr, 
Shadwell, in his letters to the duke and ducheſs of Shrewſ\.. 
bury : On Wedneſday the 23d of D:cember, her majeſty 
was very uneaſy all night with the gout in her foot. The 
next morning it went entirely off, and ſhe ſaid ſhe was well, 
But, about one o'clock that day, ſhe complained of a pain 
in her thigh, and was ſeized with a violent ſhivering, which 
laſted above two hours, Extreme heat followed, with intenſe 
thirſt, great anxiety, reſtleſsneſs, and inquietude. The pulſe 
was full, hard, and quick; which Dr. Shadwell finding, the 
next day, he very much preſſed bleeding, urging, it would 
probably carry oft a good part of the fever, and bring a fit 
of the gout; but it was not agreed to; and theſe ſymptoms 
continued till Saturday morning, when her majeſty fell aſleep, 
waked refreſhed, and on Sunday morning there was a perfect 
intermiſhon of the ſymptoms ; but the pulſe, in Dr. Shad- 
well's opiuion was not quiet. The next night about twelve, 
ſhe was attacked with an exacerbation of the fever, which 
laſted all the Monday t'll midnight. Moſt of the queen's 
phy ſicians judging her diftemper to be an ague, propoſed and 


paying all the nation's debts at once by ſtopping the funds, and ſhutting up 
the Exchequer; eaſing and quieting their differences in religion, by bring- 
ing them to the union of Popery, or leaving them at liberty to have no re- 
ligion at all'. Daniel De Foe's appeal to honour and juſtice. p. 33. 

* In the Examiner of November the r6th, the author ſuggeſts, * That 
in aconſtitution, which hangs together by ſo many minute parts, and which 
depends upon ſuch variety of wheels and motions, where power and freedom 
are in a perpetual flux and reflux, we mult of neceflity be liable to turns and 
contingencies That this uncertainty is redoubled, wherever ftrite and 
contention are let looſe in a nation, where factions rage and worry one ano- 
ther; and even the government itielf is treated as a party Thus, under 
theſe circumſtances, a miniſtry is obliged to act in another capacity than that 
which properly belongs to them. They muſt fometimes act like military as 
well as civil officers ; draw forth their forces, and appear at the head of ſqua- 
drons and battalions, whenever faction takes the field, and declares open war 
againſt them. There wants but very little ot bringing things, as they now 
ſtand, to this deplorable criſis That the poſſeſhon pf power under theſe 
difticulties, is almoſt as great an uncertainty, as the fortune of war, and 
ſtands expoſed to as many turus and croſs accidents And that theſe 
confiderations amount to a full proof, that the beſt of patriots are more ex- 
poſed to mortality, as miniſters of ſtate, than as men, &c. 

The Examiner of January the 8th, 1713-14, contains what follows: 

According to the beſt advices ſent us by the Whigs, and their oracles, 
the demiſe of the crown happened upon Thurſday the 24th of December, 
being Chriftmas-Eve, at four of the clock in the raorning, in the year 1713. 
All ages, ranks, ſexes, and orders of men, at firſt hearing of the ill news, 
were affected with the deepeſt forrow ; and a general panic ran through the 
whole kingdom. For a long time, we were difrated and inconſolable ; in 
the utmoſt horror and confuſion, upon the loſs of our moſt excellent queen, 


who then became immortal: But theſe black clouds were ſoon diſperſed, 


our fears and jealouſies vaniſhed, and we revived from a deplorable ſtate of 
rief and miſery, at the firſt joyful tidings of the happy ics of her moſt 
acred majeſty queen Anne the ſecond (whom God long preſerve) to the 
throne of her .anceſtors : The nature of our magarchy being ſuch, that, im- 
mediately after the death of the perſon in poſſeſſion, the crown, by right of 
inheritance, deſcends to the next heir, without any previous formalities and 
conditions, or admitting ſo much as the leaſt vacancy, or interregnum, &c» 
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prefled the giving her the Jeſuits-bark ; but, though this was 
warmly oppoſed by Dr. Shadwell, yet the phyfician, who 
watched that night, gave it, ſaying, he found the pulſe calm. 
No exacerbation appeared after this : But nevertheleſs Dr. 
Shadwell ſtill declared, he did not like the pulſe : That there 
was no perfect intermiſſion of the fever ; but that the pulſe 
was at work, to ſeparate the morbific matter into the gout, 
or ſome worſe ſhape. The pains of the thigh increafing, till 
three or four doſes of the bark were given, Dr. Shadwell laid 
a ſtreſs upon having that part examined; but the other pby- 
ficians called it a fit of the gout. Dr. Shadwell anſwered, it 
could not properly be called ſo in the muſcles ; and being of 
opinion, that this was an inflimmatory fever from the tranſ- 
lation of the gout, and not a common ague, or intermitting 
fever ; and finding, that, after thirty-nine hours continuance, 
there was a perfect remiſſion, . but no intermiſſion, he made a 
prognoſtic, that, unleſs the feveriſh matter were ſeparated and 
thrown off into a ſmart fir of the gout, a worſe ſymptom 
might happen; as its falling into the thigh, and fixing into 
an eryſipelous tumour. This opinion was juſtified by a ſe— 
vere fit of the gout, that cate upon her majeſty a few days 
after, and gave ſome hopes of her entire recovery”. 

While the queen was in this uncertain ſtate of health, the 
minds of the ſeveral parties were variouſly agitated, The 
friends of the Pretender believed, that all things were pre- 
paring for his reſtoration ; and, on the other hand, the alarm 
of the well- affected to the Hanoverian Succeſſion was not a 
little increaſed upon the news, that a ſquadron of fourteen 
men of war was fitting out in the ports of France; and that 
they were to take on board twelve or fourteen thouſand land- 
men. The public funds fell gradually from the beginning 
till the end of January; when ſuch a panic ſcized on a ſud- 
den the monied men, that there was a great run upon the 
bank for ſome days. The direQtors ſent four of their mem- 
bers to the lord-treaſurer, to repreſcut the dangers which 
threatened the public credit, and to defire his advice and al- 
filtance. The treaſurer received this application very fa- 
vourably ; endeavoured to diſpel their feats; and promiſed to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſupport the bank in this exi— 
gency. The doubts, which were ſtil] entertained about the 
queen's health, being one of the chief occaſions of the pub- 
lic alarm, ſhe, by the advice of her miniſters, wrote the ſol— 
lowing letter to fir Samuel Stanier, lord-mayor of London: 


Anne, R. 


„Right truſty and well-beloved, we greet you well. Al- 
though an aguiſh indiſpoſition ſucceeded by a fit of the gout 
has detained us at this place, longer than we defigned ; yer 
ſince it has pleaſed Almighty God to teſtore us to ſuch a de- 
gree of health, that we hope to be able ſoon to return to our 
uſual reſidence, we continue determined to open our parlia- 
ment on Tueſday the 16th of this inſtant February, according 
to the notice given by proclamation, Thus much we have 
judged proper to communicate to you, and by you to the 
court of aldermen, and to our loving ſubjects of our good 
city of London, to the intent that you may all, in your ſe- 
veral ſtations, contribute to diſcountenance and put a ſtop to 
thoſe malicious rumours, ſpread by evil- minded perſons, to 
the prejudice of credit, and to the imminent hazard of the 
public peace and tranquillity. And ſo we bid you farewell“. 

Given at our caſtle at Windſor, the firſt day of February 

1713, in the twelfth ycar of our reign. 
By her majeſty's command, 
Bolingbroke. 

This letter, and the news, which, at the ſame time, came 
from Holland, 'That the troops, which had been reported to 
be aſſembled in the Bologneſe, were mere chimeras, and 
that the Pretender continued in Lorrain, diſpelled the fears 
of the generality, and ſoon put a ſtop to the run upon the 
bank x. While the nation was in this ferment, and under 
various apprehenſions, there was publiſhed a remarkable 
pamphlet, intitled, * The art of reſtoring ; or the piety and 
probity of general Monk, in bringing about the laſt Reſtora- 
tion, evinced from his own authentic letters : With a juſt 
account of fir Roger, who runs the parallel as far as he can: 
In a letter to a miniſter of ſtate at the court of Vienna'. This 
piece was levelled againſt the treaſurer, and contributed the 
more to render him obnoxious to the friends of the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, when it was known to be the performance of Mr. 
Toland, a perſon formerly intruſted and employed by that 
miniſter, To remove theſe ſuſpicions, the treaſurer thought 
fir to have the reputed author of the late treatiſe, atlerting 
bereditary right, brought to bis trial; and Bedtord being 
found guilty of publiſhing that book, he was fentenced, 
To pay a fine of a thouſand marks; to be committed to 
the Queen's-Bench priſon, till he paid the ſame ; to remain 
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in cuſtody there for the term of three years; to find four 
ſufficient ſureties, who, with him, were to be bound in a re- 
cognizance of five thouſand pounds for his good behaviour 
during life. He was alſo to be brought into all the courts 
of Weſtminſter-hall, with a paper on his head denoting his 
offence, But, after ſentence. was paſſed, an order was pro- 
duced from the government, counterſigned by a ſecretary of 
ſtate, directing the judges of the Queen's-Bench to ſuperſede 
the ignominious part of the puniſhment, by reaſon of the 
ſacred function of the criminal; which proceeding, as Mr. 
Lechmere obſerved in a ſpeech, could bear no other con- 
ſtcuction, than as a licence and protection to men in holy 
orders, to propagate that deſtructive poſition with impunity z 
and the character of the perſon, which ought in juſtice to 
have aggravated his guilt, and heightened his puniſhment, 
became his indemnity againſt the reproach of it, even by 
the authority of the government itſelf, againſt which that 
treatife was levelled. This indulgence appeared the more 
glaring, conſidering what ſeverities were, at the fame time, 
exercited againſt thoſe perſons, who had courage enough to 
aflert the intereſt of their country, and of the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion'. ä 

During theſe tranſactions at home, the treaty of peace be- 
tween Great-Britain and Spain had been ſigned on the 13thof 
July, 1713, N. S. but the treaty of commerce was not concluded 
till the 28th of November O. S. In the mean time the empe- 
ror choſe rather to make a bold ſtand againſt the whole power 
of France, than to accept the conditions impoſed upon him 
by that crown. But the loſs of Landau and Friburg, after 
two memorable ſieges, inclined him to hearken to overtures 
of peace, made him on the part of France, by the electors 
of Cologne and Palatine, 

The conferences held at Radſtadt towards a treaty between 
prince Eugene of Savoy and the marſhal de Villars were 
managed with ſuch ſecrecy, as gave no ſmall uneafineſs to 
the two maritime powers, and was generally looked upon 
as a ſlight upon Great-Britain, The earl of Strafford, who 
ſtill continued at the Hague, was ordered to confer upon 
it with the deputies of the ſtates, to whom he made a lon 
harangue. The ſubſtance of what he ſaid will be plainly 
ſeen, in the anſwer returned by the ſtates a few days after to 
the earl of Strafford : They thanked him for the aſſurances 
of friendſhip he gave them on the part of her majeſty of 
Great-Britain, and offered to concert with her the meaſures 
proper to be taken for the ſecurity of the Protcgant religion, 
eſpecially in the empire, and for procuring the abolition of the 
clauſe of the fourth article of the peace of Ryſwick. As to 
the apprehenſion of a new war in Italy, the ſtates hoped, 
that, by the peace of Rudſtadt, the emperor and the king of 
France had provided for the tranquillity of that country ; and 
that they had likewiſe regulated the affairs relating to the 
duke of Savoy, and to Sicily ; for this reaſon, and becauſe 
the conditions of that peace were not yet known to them, 
they could not, at preſent, enter into deliberation with the 
earl of Strafford upon thoſe matters. That as to the treaty 
with Spain, *the ſtates had the regards they ought to her 
majeſty's recommendations, for the intereſts of the princeſs 
Urſini ; but that they had given ſuch good reaſons, why they 
could not agree in a guarantee, that the king of France, and 
even the king of Spain, had acquieſced in them. That, 
for this reaſon, the ſtates promiſed themſelves, from the 
queen's goodneſs and equity, that ſhe would not inſiſt upon 
a thing, which even the king of Spain himſelf had let drop. 
That, as to the affairs of the Spaniſh Netherlands, the ſtates 
would always be ready to confer with the earl of Strafford on 
the points relating to the intereſts of thoſe countries. As to 
the town of Oſtend in particular, they declared, that they 
would withdraw their troops from thence, and deliver it into 
the hands of Walloon troops, as ſoon as Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed ; provided, at the ſame time they were put into 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Ghent, as by the treaty of barrier 
they ought : But that the ſtates were ablolutely of opinion, 
it would be proper to communicate theſe things to the em- 
peror, and to act in concert with him, it not being to be 
doubted, that the Spaniſh Netherlands were yielded to him 
by the peace of Radſtadt. That they were extremely glad 
of the declarations her majeſty had cauſed to be made to 
them, of her will:ngneſs to withdraw her troops from the 
caſtle of Ghent; as alſo from Bruges and Newport; and to 
aſſiſt the ſtates in recovering from Brabant the million, which 
by the treaty of barrier they ought to have from that pro- 
vince : But as to the conditions, which were added to that 
declaration, the ſtates expected from her equity and affec- 
tion, that it would not be her intention, that the effect of 
theſe things ſhould be made dependant on ſome conditions, 
which were not exprefled in the treaty of barrier, and that, 
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on the contrary, ſhe would be pleaſed to look upon that treaty 
as a meaſure and a rule, as the ſtates did on their part; and 
that they would not join the execution of it to conditions, 
which are new and foreign to that treaty. That they had 
a common intereſt with the queen in ſecuring the freedom 
of commerce in the Baltic : That they were. not yet in a 
condition to take a poſitive reſolution thereupon ; but, when 
they were, they would confer about it with the carl of 
Straflord'. 

The earl was very buſy in negotiating with the miniſters 
of the Proteſtant princes of Germany, or deputations from 
the Proteſtants, to aſſiſt at the congreſs at Baden in Swifler- 
land, tor concluding a peace between the emperor and France, 
purſuant to the rcfolution taken at Radſtadt. But it was 
generally ſuſpected, that this proceeding of the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry was rather to perplex the emperor, than to favour the 
Proteſtants; and therefore, when the carl of Strafford de- 
clared to the miniſters of the Proteſtant electors and princes 
of the empire, * That the queen, his miſtrets, had received 
the letter, which the-Proteſtant body had written to her from 
Augtburg, touching the clauſe of the fourth article of the 
treaty of Rylwick : That her majeſty would ſpeedily return 
a favourable anſwer to it ; and that ſhe reſolved to ſend a 
miniſter to the congreſs at Baden, whither ſhe defired the 
States-general and the Proteſtant ſtates of the empire to lend 
theirs'; The States anſwered, * That, the empire naving re- 
ferred it to his Imperial majeſty to conclude the peace, it 
was believed, the clectors and princes would not ſend any 
miniſters thither; and, for that reaſon, they did not think 
it proper to fend any on their part*, It ſeems, the ſtates had 
been given to underltand, that the emperor would not admit 
any miniſter from the queen of Great- Britain, (though ſhe 
had appointed Mr. Charles Whitworth for that purpoſe) nor 
from them, that there might be no diſtinction. 

On the other. hand, the emperor, to ſhew his reſentment 
of the negotiation at Utrecht, not only refolved to conclude 
his treaty with France, without the intervention of the mari— 
time powers; but, as a further moitification to Great-Britzin, 
baron Heems declared to the ſtates-deputies, That his Im- 
perial majeſty was diſpoſed to treat with the ſtates, concerning 
a barrier in the Netherlands: That the treity might be pre- 
pared and brought to ſome maturity at the Hague ; but that 
the emperor would be glad to have it concluded at Vienna, 
whither the ſtates were delired to ſend a minilter: And that 
Oſtepd might nor be altenated from the Netherlands“. The 


ſ[tates-deputies naving acquainted the earl of Strafford with 
this declaration, he fled his great ſurprize at it, and told 
them, He was obhiged to inform them, that the ſtates were 
guarantees of the Succefiton. in the Proteſtant line, as well 
as the queen was guarantee of rhe but 'n the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlauds; ad that the Proteſtant Succelfion ſhould ſtand 
good, und have effect, as it ſhould come in order; but that 
ſne would? never (uffer any laws to be preſcribed or impoſed 


upon ber on that account. That the queen, as well as the 
ſtares, was intereſted in the affair of the barrier; and therefore 
no ep ought to be raken in it, without acting in concert 
with her: That he had orders to declare, in the name of the 
queen, that the treating and concluding on the barrier at 
Vienna ſcemed to be propoſed, with intention only to exclude 
her from the negotiations about it: That, in ſuch a caſe, 
ſhe would forthwith renounce all engagements with the 
republic; for that ſhe abſolutely inſiſted upon ſending a 
miniiter likewiſe thither, for the reaſons before- mentioned: 
That the had ſent to the king of France for an explanation, 
touching the exchanging ſome places in the Spaniſh Nether— 
lands, according to the treaty of Radſtadt, and had received 
for anſwer, that the King of France would not concern him- 
{cif therein ; That, as to what baron Heems had mentioned 
in relation to Oftend, he (the carl of Strafford,) declared, 
he was content with it ; but earneſtly defired, that the ſtates 
would not {end to Vienna, nor do any thing in this nego- 
tiation, but in concert with her majeſty : Adding, once more, 
that, purſuant to his orders, he muſt declare, that ſhe would 
look upon ſuch a proceeding as a formed defign to diſſolve 
all engagements now ſubſiſting between her and the ſtates”. 
Had the Dutch been as warm as the Britiſh miniſters, and 
taken them at their word, the conſequences muſt have been 
fatal co both : But the matter was accommodated afterwards. 
The earl of Stratford endeavoured to draw to the Hague the 
negotiation of peace in the north; and engaged the court 
ot France by monſieur de Chateauneuf, their ambaſſador at 
the Hague, to offer their mediation for that purpoſe to the 
northern allies, But, the king of Pruſſia having cauſed the 
king of Poland to be ſounded, whether he was inclined to 
Enter into the engagement baron Sparre and the count de 
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Rottenburg had propoſed at the Hague, on the part 5 
France, his Poliſh majeſty ſignified, that he could never have 
any ſuch thoughts, for it could never be his intereſt to ſe- 
parate himſelt from his allies. 

By this time the earl of Strafford, and indeed all the mi. 
niſters at the Hague were more attentive to the tranſa&tions 
in Great-Britain, than to any thing, that paſſed on the Con- 
tinent. The queen, upon her recovery, being informed of 
the death of Dr. StFarp, archbiſhop of York, named fir 
William Dawes to that metropolitan ſee, which had been 
ſtrongly ſolicited by biſhop Atterbury. At the ſame time, 
Dr. Smalridge was made biſhop of Briſtol, and lord almoner 
to the queen; and Dr. Gaſtrell, preacher at Lincoln's-Inn, 
biſhop of Cheſter, in the room of fir William Dawes. The 
ſecond troop of horſe grenadier guards, vacant by the death of 
the earl of Crawford, was given to the young carl Mariſchal, 
a Scots peer of known zeal for the Jacobite cauſe, 

On the 6th of February, being the anniverſary of the 
queen's birth-day, it was celebrated with great folemnity ; 
and the Whigs, particularly the Hanover Club, took this 
occifion to ſignalize their zeal and affeEtion to the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, by cauſing the efhigics of the devil, the pope, 
and the pretender, to be carried in proce(hon from Charing- 
Crols to the Royal-Exchange, and ſo back to Charing-Crols, 
where they were burnt. 'Three drummers of the foot-guards 
attending the proceſſion, and having, contrary to the rights 
of the city, beat their drums there, were ſeized, and com. 
mitted to Newgate by warrant of the lord-mayor. Some er- 
deavoured to repreſent this proceſiion as a formed plot againſt 
the government ; bur, the miniſtry not thinking proper 
to take notice of the affair, the drummers were diſcharged, 

Whatever profeſſions of affection to the Proteſtant Succeſ— 
fon were made by {ome of the miniſters, it was obvious, 
that every ſtep, others took in favour of France, was allo in 
favour of the Pretender. The treaſurer, during the queen's 
illneſs, endeavourcd to perſuade her to ſend the duke of Kent 
to Hanover, with a public character, Bur the duke declined 
the employment, unleſs he was impowered to offer more 
real ſecurities than fair words and promiſes. However, Mr. 
Harley, couſin to the treaſurer, went from the Hague to 
the court of Hanover, about the middle of February, ac- 
companied by Secretary Bromley's fon, Mr. Creſſet, and 
Mr. Wionington. 

The queen, on the 16th of February, removed from Wind- 
ſor to Hampton-Court, and next day came to St. James's, 
The day before, the new parhament. met, and the lord Ses 
damore propoſed fir Thomas Hanmer for ſpeaker, and was 
ſeconded by three or four other members, particularly by 
Mr. Steele, who obſerved, * That, at the cloſe of the laſt 
parliament, her majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to declare 
tiom the throne, that the late rejected bill of commerce be- 
tween Great-Britain and France ſhould be offered to this 
houſe. That this declaration was certainly made, that every 
gentleman, who ſhould have the honour to be returned to 
parliamęnt, might make himſelf maſter of that important 
Queſtion. Thar it is a demonſtration, that was a moſt per- 
nicious bill; and therefore no man could have a greater merit 
to this houſe, than his by whoſe weight and authority thet 
pernicious bill was thrown out. That he roſe up to do tir 
Thomas Hanmer honour, and diſtinguith himſelf by giving 
that gentleman his vote for that his ineſtimable ſervice to his 
country'. At Mr. Steele's mentioning the Bill of Commerce, 
the clamour againſt him began; at calling it pernicious, it 
increaſed ; and at the words, * doing him honour”, it grew 1- 
ſupportably loud: By which he ſaw the temper of the boule 
with regard to himſelf, But fir Thomas Hanmer was choſen 
without any oppoſition, and the houſe adjourned to the 2d ot 
March. 5 

During the adjournment, the South-ſea company held 2 
general court, in which the directors communicated to them 
ſeveral papers they had prepared in concert with the lorc- 
treaſurer, relating to the Aſſiento Contract. Several mem- 
bers were extremely ſurpriſed at the propoſals ; for, whereas 
they expected that the queen had procured the whole Aſſiento 
Contract for the company, they now found, that one half ot 
the clear profits were reſerved for the queen, and the king 
of Spain, beſides ſeven and a half per cent. granted to an 
unknown perſon. Beſides theſe exceptions, Mr, Milner, a 
Portugal merchant, declared his opinion, That the companſ 

might very well ſpare the trying the experiment of a trade, 
by which other nations were known to have been loſers; 
eſpecially upon ſuch terms, as were offered to the company; 
the rather, becauſe the trade would be precarious, and at the 
mercy of the late reconciled enemies.” He was ſupported by 
other merchants, ſo that Arthur Moore, who ſpoke in behal 
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of this trade, could not make any profelytes to his opinion. 
The reſult of this aſſembly was an order for the printing of 
the papers laid before them, in order to their being further 
confidercd in another general court. This ſecond meeting 
was very numerous; and after the reading of the papers, 
ſeveral ſpeeches were made for and againſt the accepting the 
Afſficnto Contract, of which Mr. Moore and Mr. Word en— 
deavoured to ſhew the great advantages. But Mr. Craggs, 
Mr. Newman, Mr. Fiſher, and ſome other gentlemen of 
great {kill and experience in commercial affairs, maintained 
the contrary opinion, with tuch force of argument, that it 
was thought, it the queſtion had then been put for accept- 
ing, or not accepting, it would have been carried for the latter 
by a great majority, But it being moved and agreed, to 
decide the queſtion by ballot, and the members to have on: 
vote for every tive hundred pounds capital flock ; what by 
the influence of the directors, who were to be the managers 
of the trade, and who (as in ail other ſocieties of this nature) 
were alino{t {ure to be gamers, whatever became of th rent : 
what by the contrivance of fiock-jobbers, whoſe buſineſs was 
to keep the public funds in perpetual fluctuation, and, in 
order to that, to engage companies in dubious adventures :; 
what by the jult apprehenſions, the generality of the mem— 
bers were under that the rc5-Cting of this trade would be 
interpreted as an altront to the lord-treaſurer, who might 
reſent it to {uch a degree, as TO grow icls {olicitous for the 
concerns of the company, who wanted his protection for the 
annual proviſion of the intereſt of the capital ſtock, till the 
year 1716: Upon theſe, and ſome other conliderations it 
was carried by a great majority, That the general . court 
agreed with the refolution propoſed by the court of dircc- 
tors, r lating to the Aſſiento Contract”, 

About the fame time, were brought over from Holland 
the ratifications exchanged of the treaty of commerce be- 
tween Great-Britain and Spain, and the peace was. proclaimed 
on the iſt of March. The chief articles were : France and 
Spain were never to be united: The Proteſtant Sueceſſion ac- 
know iedyed, and never to be oppoſed on auy pretence: Na- 
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{ell their eſtates and retire: The South-ſea company to have 

| | 
jeveral parts of America tor thirty years, begianing from 
1713, in the ſame manner as enjoyed by the French: The 
Catalans to have a full pardon, with the poflethion of all 
their privileges, eſtates, and honours, and likewiſe the ſame 
privileges with the inhabitants of both Caſtiles : Sicily was 
yielded to the duke of Savoy, but to return to Spain, in caſe 
of no heirs. By two ſeparate articles, the queen promiſed to 
perfiit in the meaſures, by which ſhe had taken care, that 
no other part of the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be torn from 
it: and obliged herſelf to procure the princeſs Urfini to be 
put into polleſhon of Limburg, or ſome other country in the 
Netherlands, which ſhould produce thirty thouſand crowns 
a year, purſuant to a grant from king Philip, September 28, 
1711. 

The day after the publication of this peace, the queen 
went in a Chair to the houſe of lords (the parliament having 
been opened by commiſſion) and made the following fpecch 
to both houſes : 
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My lords and gentlemen, 
85 1 Have much ſatis faction in be ing able, at the opening of 


this parliament, to tell you, that the ratifications of the 
treaties of peace and of commerce with Spain are exchanged, 
by which my ſubjects will have greater opportunities than 
ever to improve and extend their trade. Many advantages, 
formerly enjoyed by connivance, and procured by ſuch me- 
thods, as made a diſtinction berween one Britiſh merchant 
and another, are now ſettled by treaty, and an equal rule is 
eſtabliſhed. | 
* It has pleaſed God to bleſs my endeavours to obtain an 
honourable and advantageous peace for my own people, and 
for the greateſt part of my allies. Nothing, which I can do, 
ſhall be wanting to render it univerſal ; and I perſuade my- 
ſelf, that, with your hearty concurrence, my interpoſition 
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may at laſt prove effectual to compleat the ſettlement of 
Europe. 
6 Y 1 As . . 

In the mean while, I congratulate with my own ſubjects, 
that they are delivered from a conſuming land-war, and en- 
"ww A W a | 1 y 
tered ON a Peace, the good effects whereof nothing but inteſtine 
U1V1HOnS can obſtruct, | 
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by caſting in their weight as neceility required. 


Our ſituation points out to us our true intereſt; for 
this country can flouriſh only by trade, and will be moft 


lormiwable by the right application of our naval force. 


my {uccctlors will follow theſe ex umples. 


Gentlemen of the houſ- 
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6% J have ordered ſuch accounts to he prepared and laid 


before vou, as Wil new vo, at the concluſion of the War, 
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the truc ate Gi \ OUT condition, WACTCODY vou will be better 
able to judge what aids are neceffary : And I only aſk of 
you 1UPpiics tor the current ſervice of the year, and for the 
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My lords and gentlemen 
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deſited, to ſupprets thoſe ſeditious papers, and fackious tu— 
mours, by which deugning men have been able to fink credit, 
and the innocent have fulffercd, 

% There are ſome, who arc arrived to that height of ma- 
lice, as to inſinuate, that the Proteftant Succcfhon in the 
hobſe of Elan age er my government. 

„ Thoſe, who go about thus to diſtract the minds of 
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the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 
6 EE nn 1 PER, 
*© I have Cone, and ſhall continue to do my beſt for the 
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86 A long war has not only impaveriſh. the public (how- 
ever iome particular men hive have been gainers by it) but 
has alſo greatly ait-&d government itfelt. 

© Let it be your care ſo to improve the preſent oppor- 
tunity, as to lay the foundation of recover i. - from thoſe 
diſorders. 

5 I had the concurrence of the laſt parliament in making 
the peace, Let it be the honour of this to aſſiſt me in ob- 
taining ſuch fruits from it, as may not only derive bleſſings 
on the preſent age, but even down to the lateſt polterity”, 

It is obſervable, though the queen faid in her ſpeech, 
that ſhe was perſuaded her interpoſitions might at laſt prove 
effectual, and compleat the ſettlement of Europe, the em- 
peror, then in treaty with France, would not let her know any 
thing of what was tranſacted, or have the leaſt communication 
with her to the laſt hour of her life. But, how diſſonant 
ſoe ver the queen's ſpecch was in ſeveral particulars, both 
lords and commons tell in for the moſt part with it; and after 
ſhe had thanked the lords for their affectionate addreſs, ſhe 
added, That they, who werenearelſt the throne, would firſt 
of her ſubjects feel the cvil conſequene- 8 of any diminution 
of the regal authority; that it was a comfort to her ſhe had 
the aſſurance of their ſupport; and they might depend upon 
it, ſhe would never give way to the leaſt attempt on the juſt 
authorities of the crown, or any of their rights and privi- 
leges'. | 

The commons likewiſe rcfolved on an addreſs without op- 
poſition, only fir Peter King, recorder of London, ſuggeſted, 
* 'That they ought not to act by a ſpirit of divination, and 
return thanks for the treaty of commerce with Spain, before 
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they knew, whether the ſame was advantageous, or not : 
which occafioned ſome modifications in the addreſs with re- 
ſpe& to that head. The next day the convocation (which 
Had met with the parliament, and choſen Dr. Stanhope pro- 
locutor) complimented the queen in a joint addreſs on her 
recovery, and happy return to her royal city in health and 
ſafety: concluding with their wiſhes, That, after a long 
and happy reign, ſhe might be able to tranſmit the protection 
of this church and ſtate to a Proteſtant Succeſſor in the illu- 
ſtrious houſe of Hanover, which her majeſty to the great 
atis faction and comfort of all her faithful and good ſubjects, 
had ſo often declared to be at her royal heart', Notwith- 
{ſtanding this, and the angry expreſſions in the queen's ſpeech, 
the fears and jealouſies of the well, affected to the Hanover 
Succeſſion were rather increaſed than removed, who, from 
the daily diſcouragem« nts and even inſults they met with, 
could not but conclude that fucceſſion to be in danger. 

The earl of Wharton made acomplaint in the houſe of lords 
2gainſt a libel, intitled, The public ſpirit of the Whigs ſer 
forth in their generous encouragement of the author of the 
the Crifis'. This libel (which was fathered upon Dr. Swift 
and lord Bolingbroke) was written in the ludicrous and far- 
caſtic ſtrains of the Tale of a Tub. After ſome ſcurtilous 
refleRions on Mr. Steele, and occaſionally on the earl of Not- 
tingham, with ſome jeſts on the implicit munificence of the 
ſubſcribers to the Crifis : the author attacks the Union, 
1eflc&s on the whole Scots nation, and, without reſerve, inſults 
the duke of Argyle, who of late had broken all meaſures 
with the miniſtry “. This piece was generally looked upon 
as very impolitic and ill-timed ; ſince the fixteen Scots peers, 
who fat in the houle of lords, and who (at leaſt there) were 
the principal ſupport of thoſe at the helm, were involved in 
the general refle&tions on the Scots nation. The earl of 
Wharton's complaint againſt this libel being warmly eſpouſed 
by the majority of the peers, the lord-treaſurer proteſted he 
knew nothing of it; exclaimed againſt the malicious inſi— 
nuations contained in it; and readily joined with the houle, 
in an order for committing John Morphew, the publiſher, 
to the cuſtody of the black-rod. Morphew upon his exa- 
mination, having declared, that an unknown porter had 
brought to his houſe the copies of the pamphlet in queſtion, 
from the houſe of John Barber, printer of the Gazette, and 
of the votes of the houſe of commons, Barber was alſo ordered 
into cuſtody, and both he and Morphew were, ſeverally, exa- 
mined at the bar of the houſe of lords. Morphcw ſtood to 
his former declaration, and owned the publiſhing and ſelling 
of that libel; but Barber ſaid, he knew nothing of it, and 
inſiſted not to anſwer any queſtions, the anſwer to which 


The paſſage that gave moſt offence to the lords was as follows: 

This work (the Union of the two kingdoms) was unſucceſsfully attempt- 
ed by ſeveral of her majeſty's predeceſſors, though I do not remember it 
was ever thought on by any, except king James the firit, and the late king 
William. I have read indeed, that ſome tmall overtures were made by the 
former of theſe princes towards an Union between the two Kingdoms, but 
rejected with indignation and contempt by the Engliſh. And the hiſtorian 
tells, that, how degenerate and corrupt ſocver the court and parliament then 
were, they would not give ear to ſo infamous a propoſal. I do not find, 
that any of the ſucceeding princes before the Revolution, ever reſumed the 
deſign, becauſe it was a project, for which there could not poſſibly be af- 
ſigned the leaſt reaſon or neceſſity. For I defy any mortal to name one 
ſingle advantage, that England could ever expect from ſuch an Union. But, 
towards the end of the late king's reign, upon an apprehenfion of the want 
of iſſue from him, or the princets Anne, a propoſition for uniting both king- 
doms was begun, becauſe Scotland had not ſettled their crown upon the 
houſe of Hanover, but left themſelves at large, in hopes to make their advan- 
tage. And it was thought highly dangerous to leave that part of the iſland, 
inhabited by a © poor, herce Northern People”, at liberty to put themſelves 
under a different king. However, the oppoſition to this work was fo oreat, 
that it could not be overcome, until ſome time after her preſent majeſty came 


ſince deal, an act of parliament was obtained for the Scots, which gave them 


to the crown, when, by the weakneſs or eorruption of a certain miniſter 
leave to arm themſelves ; and ſo the Union became neceiſary, not for any 
actual good it could poſſibly do us, but to avoid a probable evil; and at the 
ſame time ſave ati obnoxious miniſter's head, who was ſo wiſe, as to take the 
firſt opportunity of procuring a general pardon by act of parliament, be- 
cauſe he could not with ſo much decency or ſafety defire a particular one for 
himſelf, The facts are well enough known to the whole kingdom. And 
I remember, diſcourſing above fix years ago with the moſt conſiderable 
perſon {lord Sommers] of the oF ren? party, and a great promoter of the 
Union, he frankly owned to me, that this neceſſity, brought upon us by the 
wrong management of the earl of Godolphin, was the only cauſe of the 
Union. 

Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the author of the 
Criſis : Firſt, that the Union became neceſſary, for the cauſe above 
related; becauſe it prevented this iſland from being governed by two 
kings, which England would never have ſuffered ; and it might probably 
have coſt us a war of a year or two to reduce the Scots. Secondly, that 
it would be dangerous to break this Union, at leaſt in this juncture, while 
there is a Pretender abroad, who might probably lay hold of ſuch an oppor- 
tunity. And this made me wonder a little at the ſpirit of faction laſt ſum- 
mer, amongſt ſome people, who, having been the great promoters of the 
Union, and ſeveral of them the principal gainers by it, could yet proceed ſo 
far, as to propoſe in the houſe of hs that it ſhould be diflolved ; while at 
the lame time thoſe pecrs, who had ever oppoſed it in the beginning, were 


might tend to accufe himſelf, or to corroborate the accyſ;. 
tion againſt him'. Being both withdrawn, the earl of Whar. 
ton ſaid, © They had nothing to do either with the publiſher 
or printer; but that it highly concerned the honour of that 
auguſt aſſembly, to find out the villain, who was the author 
of that falſe and ſcandalous libel, in order to do the Scots 
nation juſtice': And moved, © That, in order to that dis 
covery, Barber might be again examined the next day, 
together with his journeymen and ſervants'. This was 
readily agreed to; but, the next day, the carl of Mar, one ot 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, acquainted the houſe, that, pur. 
ſuant to the queen's commands, be had directed John Barber 
to be proſecuted. The earl of Wharton defired to know, 
upon what evidence they deſigned to proceed againſt him? 
But the earl of Mar, replied, That he wondered, ſuch a queſ- 
tion ſhould be put to a ſecretary of (tate, who was known to 
be under an oath of ſecrecy: And this put a ſtop to all 
further enquiries about Barber's affair, in a parliamentary 
way. Three days after, Barber aad Morphew were, upon 
their petition, enlarged from the cuſtody of the black-rod, 
However, the lords reſolved upon an addreſs, reciting the 
ſteps they had taken in this affair; notwithſtanding which, 
* they had not been able to diſcover the author of the libel, 
which they conceived to be a falſe, malicious and factious 
libel, highly diſhonourable and ſcandalous to her majeſty's ſub- 
jects of Scotland, tending to the deſtruction of the conſtitution 
and (by making falſe and unjuſt reſlections upon the Union, 
and the ſteps and motives to it) moſt injurious to her ma- 
jeſty, who had been pleaſed often to declare from the throne, 
that the Union of the two kingdoms was the peculiar hap- 
pineſs of her reign, in making a full provifion for the peace 
and quiet of her people, and the ſecurity of their religion, 
by fo firm an eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant Succeſſion 
throughout Great-Britain, That nothing therefore might 
be wanting on their parts towards the diſcovering and pu- 
niſhing ſo great a criminal, they humbly beſought her 
majeſty to iſſue her royal proclamation, with a reward to any 
perſon, who ſhould diſcover the author”, Accordingly, the 
lame day, a proclamation was publiſhed, with a reward of 
three hundred pounds. But, nevertheleſs, Dr. Swift, the 
reputed author, remained undiſcovered to the public, though, 
at the ſame time, notwithſtanding the indecency of his cha- 
racter as well as of his writings, he was daily careſſed by the 
lord-treaſurer, as Barber the printer was by the lord Boling- 
broke *, 

The commons, having readily voted a fupply, proceeded 
on controverted elections, and coming to ſeveral reſolutions 
about qualitying the members to ſerve in parliament *, they 


then for preſerving it upon the reaſon I have juſt aſſigned, and which the 
author of the Criſis hath likewiſe taken notice of. 

But when he tells us, The Engliſhmen “ ought, in generoſity, to be more 
particularly careful in preſerving this Unior?, he argues like himſelf, * The 
late kingdom of Scotland (faith he) had as numerous a nobility as England, 
&c*,, They had indeed; and to that we owe one of the great and necet- 
ſary evils of the Union, upon the foot it now ſtands. Their nobility is 
indeed fo, numerous, that the whole revenues of their country would be 
hardly able to maintain them according to the dignity of their titles“; and 
what is infivitely worſe, they are never likely to be extinct, until the laſt pe- 
riod of all things, becauſe the greateſt part of them deſcend to heirs general. 
I imagine a perſon of quality, prevailed on to- marry a woman much his in- 
ferior, and without a groat to her fortune, and her friends argaing ſhe was 
as good as her huſband, becautc ſhe brought him as numerous a family of 
relations and ſervants, as ſhe found in his houſe. Scotland in the taxes 1s 


_ obliged to contribute one penny tor every forty pence laid upon England; 


and the repreſentatives they ſend to the parhament are about a thirteenth. 
Every other Scots peer hath all the privileges of an Engliſh one, except 
that of fitting in parliament; and even precedence before all of the fame 
title, that ſhall be created for the time to come. The penhons and em- 
ployments poſſeſſed by the natives of that country now among us do aznount 
to more than the whole body of their nobility ever ſpent at home; and all the 
money, they raiſe npon the public, is hardly ſufficient to defray their civil and 
military liſts. I could point out ſome with great titles, who affected to appear 
very vigorous for diſſolving the Union, although their whole revenues before 
that period would have ill maintained a Welch juſtice of the peace ; and have 
ſince gathered more money than ever any Scotfman, who had not travelled, 
could form an idea of?, 


This paſſage, by reaſon of the offence it might give to the Scots peers, was, 
a few days aſter the publication ofthe libel, cancelled, and the reſt publiſhed 
with a new title under the pretence of a ſecond edition. But it was reſtored 
by Dr, Swift, in the late edition of his political tracts, 

Dr. Swift, in his advertiſement prefixed to this pamphlet among his 
political tracts, fays, The reaſon of offering io fma'l a reward was, becaute 
the queen and miniſtry had no defire to have the author taken into cuſtody”. 


® Theſe reſolutions were: 

1. That, notwithſtanding the oath taken by any candidate, on or after 
any election, his qualifications may be aſterwards exanuned into. 

II. That the perſon, whoſe qualification is expreſly objected to, in any 
petition relating to his election, ſhall, within fiftcen days after the petition 
read, give, to the clerk of the houſe of commons, a paper ſigned by himſelf, 
containing a rental or particular of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
whereby he makes out his qualification: Of Mich any perſon concerucd 
may have a copy. 
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ordered a bill to be brought in, for ſecuring the freedom 
of parliaments, by limiting the number of officers in the houſe 
of commons“; which was perfected towards the end of 
March. 

Notwithſtanding all the care and induſtry uſed by the 
court-nlanagers in the late elections, many protefled enemics 
of the prelent minifters were cholen. But, of theſe, none 
was ſo obnoxious to the men in power, as Mr. Steele, who 
in ſeveral publ:c writings had arraigned the late meaſures 
with great bolunels, as one, who was encouraged, and fuie to 
be ſupported, by the whole Whg party. It was therefore 
agreed by the ininiſters (how much ſocver they differed in 
other matters) to exert their endeatours to remove bim 
from his feat in pariiainent. A petition, which was lodged 
againſt his election, happening to be the ſeventeenth ot that 
kind, and ther« tore not like to come on this ſeſhon, it was 
reſolved to take a ſhorter way, and attack him about ſome 
of his late political writings. Mr. Hungerford, a noted 
lawyer, who had been expelled the houſe of commons for 
bribery in the reign ot king William, moved, on the 11th 
of March, to take into confideration that part of the queen's 
ſpeech, uh ch iclated tothe tupprefling ſedirious libels; and 
compiained, in particular, of fev-ral {ſcandalous papers lately 
publ:ſhed, under the name of Richard Steele, eſq. a member 
of that houſe. He was ſeconded by Mr. Auditor Foley, 
a near relat on to the lord-treaſurer, who ſuggeſted, That 
unleſs means were found to reſttain the licentiouinels of the 
preſs, a1.d to ſhelter thoſe, who had the honour to be in the 
adminiſtration, from malicious and ſcandalous libels; they, 
who by their abilicics are beſt qualified to ſerve their queen 
and country, would decline public offices and employments. 
This was ſupported by fir Wilham Wyndham, who adced, 
© That ſome of Mr. Steele's wiltings contained infolent in— 
Jurious reflections on the queen herſelf, and were diCtated 
by the ſpirit of rebellion'. The next day, Auditor Harley 
(the lord-treaſurer's brother) made a formal complaint to the 
houſe againſt certain paragraphs of the three printed pam- 
phlets, which had given molt offence to the court; * The 
Engliſhman, of January 19; The Criſis ; and The laſt Eng- 
liſhman', all ſaid to be written by Richard Steele, e{q. which 
pamphlets being brought up to the table, it was urdered, 
that Mr. Stecle ſhould attend iu his place the next morn- 
This brought a large concourſe of members and ſpeCta- 
tors to the houſe ; and, Mr. Steele attending, ſeveral para- 
graphs, contained in the pamphlets complained of, were 
read: After which Mr. Foley, Mr. Harley, and ſome other 
members, ſeverely animadverted upon the rancour and ſedi— 
tious ſpirit conſpicuous in thoſe writings. Mr. James Craggs, 
Jun. . ſtanding up to ſpeak in Mr. Stecle's behalt, he was 
prevented by a confuſed noiſe of ſeveral voices calling to order; 
intimating, that, according to the order of the day, Mr. 
Stecle was to be heard himſelf in his place. Upon this Mr. 
Steele ſaid, * That being attacked upon ſeveral heads without 
any previous notice, he hoped the houſe would allow him, 
at leaſt, a week's time to prepare for his defence'. Auditor 
Harley having excepted againſt ſo long a delay, and moved 
for adjourning this affair to the Monday tollowing, Mr. 
Steele, to ridicule his two principal proſecutors, Foley and 
Harley, who were known to be rigid Prefbyterians, though 
they now fided with the High Church, aſſumed their ſanc— 
tified countenance, and owned, © in the meaknels and con- 
trition of his heart, that he was a very great finner; and 
hoped, the member, who ſpoke laſt, and who was lo juſtly 
renowned for his exemplary piety and devotion, would not 
be acceflary to the accumulating the number of his tranſ- 
greſſions, by obliging him to break the Sabbath of the Lord, 
by perufing ſuch profane writings, as might ſerve for his 


juſtification'. This ſpeech, ſpoke in a canting tone, having 


put the generality of the aſſembly in good humour, Mr. 
Steele carried his point; and the further conſideration of the 
charge againſt him was deferred for a week, by which time 
it was expected, that fir Richard Onſlow, Mr. Hampden, Mr. 
Lechmere, and ſoine other leading members of the Whig 
party, who were abſent, would be come to town- This ſuc- 
ceſs encouraged Mr. Steele, not only to ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive, but even to attack his accuſers. As he believed a 
great part of the ill-will, he had brought upon bimſelt, was 
Owing to what he wrote about Dunkirk, he thought it would 


III. That, of ſuch lands, tenements, or hereditaments, whereof the party 
hath been in poſſeſſion, for three years before the election, he ſhall alſo inſert 
in the ſame paper, from what perſon, and by what conveyance, or act in lau, 
he claims and derives the ſame; and alſo the confideration, if any paid, and 
the names and places of abode of the witnetles to ſuch couyeyatice and pay- 
ment, | 


make for his defence, to have what paſſed, relating to the 
colluſive demolition, appear to the houſe before his day came 


on. He therefore moved, on the very Monday propoſed by 


Mr. Harley for his trial, * That an addreſs be preſented to 
the queen, to give directions, that the ſeveral repreſentations 
ot her engineers and officers, who had the care and inſpection 
of the demolition of Dunkirk, and all orders and inſtructions 
given thereupon, be laid before the houſe'. But the motion 
was rejected by two bundred and fourteen voices, againſt 
one bundred and nine. But the court-party did not think fit 
[0 vppole another motion, which, with the ſame intent, was 
then made by the loid Lumley, eldeſt fon to the earl of Scar- 
borough, who being ſeconded by the carl of Hertford, it was 
un2n:mouſly reſulved, That an addreſs be preſented to her 
niqjefty, that the would be pleaſed to order an account to be 
laid before the houſe, what ſteps had been made for the re- 
moving the Pretender from the dominions of the duke 
of Loirain, purſuant to the addreſs cf both houſes of the 
laſt parliament ; and what anſwers had been given by the 
duke of Lorrain”, 

On the 18th of March, the day appointed for Mr. Steele's 
trial, the court-party thought proper to clear the houſe of 
all ſtrangers ; which being done, Auditor Foley moved, that 
before they proceeded any further, Mr. Steele ſhould de- 
clare, whether he acknowledged the writings that bore his 
name ? Upon which Mr. Steele owned all the papers laid to 
his charge to be part of his writings : That he wrote them 
in behalt of the houſe of Hanover, and owned them with 
the fame unteſervedneſs, with which he had abjured the 
Pretender'. Then, a debate ariſing upon the method of 
proceeding, Mr. Foley propoſed, that Mr. Steele ſhould with- 
draw; but, aſter ſeveral ſpeeches, it was carried, without 
dividing, that he ſhould ſtay, in order to make his defence, 
Mr. Steele d;fired, he might be allowed to anſwer to what 
might be urged againſt him, paragraph by paragraph ; but 
though he was powerfully ſupported by Mr. Robert Walpole, 
general Stanhope, the lord Finch, eldeſt ſon to the carl of 
Nottingham ; and the lord Hinchinbroke, ſon to the earl of 
Sandwich; yet his accuſers inſiſted, and it was carried, 
* That he ſhould proceed to make his defence generally, 
upon the charge given againſt him'. Mr. Steele proceeded 
accordingly, being afhifted by Mr. Addiſon, who ſat near him, 
to prompt him, upon occaſion; and for near three hours 
ſpoke to the ſeveral heads, extracted out of the three pam- 
phlets above mentioned (which had been given in print to all 
the members) with ſuch temper, eloquence, and unconcern, 
as gave entire ſatisfaction to all, who were not pre poſſeſſed 
againlt hirn. | 

Mr. Steele being withdrawn, moſt members expected, 
that Mr. Foley would have ſummed up, and anſwered his 
defence; but he contented himſelf with ſaying, in ge- 
neral, That, without amufing the houſe with long ſpeeches, 
it was plain that the writings, that had been complained of, 
were ſeditious and ſcandalous, injurious to her majeſty's go- 
vernment, the church and the univerſities, and moved, that 
the queſtion ſhould be put'. This occafioned a very warm 
debate, which laſted till eleven at night. Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole, who ſpoke firſt in favour of Mr. Steele, made a long 
and elegant ſpeech. He began with ſhewing, That this ex- 
traordinary and violent proſecution ſtruck at the liberties of 
the ſubject in general, and of the members of that houſe in 
particular. He then juſtified Mr. Steele on all the heads of 
the accuſation raiſed againſt him; and ſaid, he hoped the 
houſe would not ſacrifice one of their members to the reſent— 
ment and rage of the miniſtry, for no other crime, than his 
expoling their notorious miſmanagements ; and, like a good 
patriot, warning his countrymen againſt the imminent danger, 
with which the nation in general, and in particular her ma. 
jeſty's ſacred perſon, were threatened, by the viſible encou- 
ragement, that was given to the Pretender's friends. If a 
Papiſt, (laid Mr. Walpole) nay an Iriſh Papiſt, | fir Patrick 
Lawleſs] who for many years has been ſervant to the late 
king James, and the Pretender; one, who has borne arms 
againtt her majeſty in France and Spain; one, who is ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of having imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
late duke of Medina Celi, and marquiſs of Leganez ; if ſuch 
a man be not only permitted to come into England, but to 
appear ar court, in the preſence-chamber ; if he be careſſed 
by the miniſters ; nay, I ſpeak it with horror, if ſuch a man 
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will not every good ſubject think her majeſty's perſon in 
danger? And is it then a crime in Mr. Steele to ſhew his juſt 
concern for ſo precious a life? 

As to that paſſage in Mr. Steele's Criſis, wherein he ſays, 
© That a late treaſonable book on the Succeſfion of Heredi- 
tary Right has publiſhed the will of king Henry VIII, which 
ſeems to be intended as a pattern for the like occaſion' ; and 
a little lower, Let thofe, who act under the prefent ſettle- 
ment, and yet pretend to diſpute for an abſolute Hereditary 
Right, quiet themſelves with the arguments they have bor- 
rowed from Popery'; Mr. Walpole ſaid, it could not be 
denied, * That the lord-treaſurer was the patron of learned 
men, for whoſe uſe and improvement he had ſet up a fine 
library: and that it appeared by the book called, The He- 
reditary Right of the Crawn of England afferted, &c'. that 
the author had free acceſs to that library, and had drawn very 
material paſſages out of ſome manuſcripts in it. But that 
the lord treaſurer's care to ſupply him with materials towards 
that work went yet further, ſince his lordſhip had employed 
a man to look among old muſty papers for the will and 
teſtament of king Henry the eighth, which the author had 
inſerted at length in the appendix to his book. That he 
appealed to Mr. Lowndes, a member of the houſe, and ſe- 
cretary to the treaſury, whether he had not paid, by the lord 
treaſurer's orders, twelve or fourtcen pounds to the perſon, 
that had made that great diſcovery ; but, that in caſe he 
ſhould deny it, he had evidence te prove it'. Mr. Lowndes 
ſeemed not to deny the fact; and only ſaid, that will was 
not ſo rare a piece, fince it was to be ſcen in a place, which 
he named, in Weſtminſter Abbey. On this occaſion Mr. 
Walpole mentioned three points, in which he endeavoured 
to prove, that the peace had already been broke: The firſt 
he ſaid, was the demolition of Dunkirk, which ought to have 
been fimſhed frve months after ſigning the treaty ; but, inſtead 
of that, the French had yet only pulled down part of the 
outward fortifications, without touching the foundations, 
which, on the one hand, rendered the Engliſh garriſon uſeleſs, 
and expoſed to any inſults; and, on the other hand, would 
afterwards make it eaſy for the French to reftore and rebuild 
thoſe fortifications : which was the more probable to be in 
their thoughts, fince, inſtead of ruining the harbour, they 
were actually repairing the fluices, and working on a new 
canal. The ſecond point was, the renunciations of the princes 
of the houſe of Bourbon, which were laid down as the foun- 
dation and baſis of the peace, and as a pretence, that thereby 
the crowns of France and Spain would be more divided than 
ever: But that, ſuppoſing (what he could not by any means 
grant) that thoſe renunciations were to be depended upon, 
they were yet conditional, and ſuppoſed the emperor's renun- 
ciation of the crown of Spain : And therefore, as no care had 
been taken to engage his Imperial majeſty to agree to that 
neceſſary condition, ſo the renunciations of the princes of the 
houſe of Bourbon became not binding and void'. The third 
inſtance, which Mr. Walpole gave of the violation of the 
peace, was the French king's ordinance, dated September the 
18th, 1713, N. 8. forbidding the children of French re- 
fugees, though born out of his dominions, to come into them, 
without his permiſſion, upon pain of being ſent to the gallies'. 
This ordinance was againſt natural right and the lawof na- 
tions, and in particular derogatory to the rights and liberties 
of the Britiſh nation, which the children of the refugees, born 
in England, were entitled to enjoy as well as the other natives. 
That he would adventure to ſay in their behalf, that it were 
to be wiſhed, that all, who have the happineſs to be born in 
England, were as good Engliſhmen as the ſons of the refu- 
gees; and that the Britiſh nation was the more concerned in 
having that ordinance repealed, in that the refugees and their 
children were the fitteſt to carry on a trade with France”. 

Mr. Horace Walpole ſeconded his brother in favour of the 
French refugees, * and deplored the lamentable condition of 
their miniſters and the poor amongſt them, to whom the lord- 
treaſurer had not paid one penny of the fifteen thouſand 
pounds per annum, voted by parliament, and allowed in the 
Civil liſt, towards their fubfiſtence and relief, fince he came 
into his office*. Adding, That ſome amongſt the refugees 
ſuffered now more in England, than they did during the pro- 
ſecution in France ; fince there were always ſome charitable 
people, who relieved them while they were in priſons and 
dungeons, whereas here they were left to ſtarve'. 

The lord Finch ſupported, likewiſe, Mr. Robert Walpole, 
and juſtified Mr, Steele with relation to the tendereſt part of 
the charge againſt him, his third Wiſh', in the cloſe of his 
laſt Engliſhman: That his electoral highneſs of Hanover 
would be ſo grateful, as to ſignify to all the world the perfect 
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be admitted to her majeſty's private audience in her cloſet, 


good underſtanding he had with the court of England, ig xs 
plain terms, as her majeſty was pleaſed to declare ſhe hag 
with that houſe on her part'. He faid, * That ſuppoſing 
there was in this Wiſh ſome injurious infinuations, yet the 
ſame could not, without injuſtice, be applied to the queen, 
but only to her miniſters : That no body doubted the good 
underſtanding between her majeſty and the houſe of Ha- 
nover ; but that it was notorious, that the miniſters ſhewed 
no great regard to that illuſtrious houſe. Witneſs (to paſs 
over other inſtances) the Night they put upon the baron 
Bothmar's memorial, which the queen had perhaps never 
ſeen, had not the ducheſs of Somerſet ſhewed it to her ma- 
jeſty in print in the Daily Courant'. He likewiſe juſtified 
Mr. Steele in relation to his reflections on the peace. We 
may, ſays he, give it all the fine epithers we pleaſe, call ir 
here, honourable ; but I am ſure it is accounted ſcandalous 
in Holland, Germany, Portugal, and over all Europe, ex- 
cept France and Spain, We may call it advantageous ; bur 
all the trading part of the nation find it to be otherwiſe, 
If therefore it be really advantageous, it muſt be ſo to the 
miniftry that made it”, Sir William Wyndham replying, 
© That the miniſtry would not ſay, the peace was advanta- 
geous to them; the lord Finch anſwered, © Then it was 
plain it was advantageous to no body but our late ene- 
mies'. 

The lords Lumley and Hinchinbroke, and ſome other 
members, ſpoke alſo in favour of Mr. Steele, and againſt 
the conduct of the miniſtry. But Mr. Foley, fir William 
Wyndham, the attorney-general, and ſome other courtiers, 
being ſupported by a great majority, tilt infiſted on the 
queſtion, and it was carried at laſt by two hundred forty-five 
voices againſt one hundred fifty-two, Firſt, * That a printed 
pamphlet, intitled, The Engliſhman, being the cloſe of the 
paper ſo called, and one other pamphlet, intitled, The Crifis, 
written by Richard Steele, eſq. a member of this houſe, are 
ſcandalous aud ſeditious libels, containing many expreſſions 
highly reflefting upon her majeſty, and upon the nobility, 
clergy, gentry, and univerſities of this kingdom, malicioufly 
infinuatiog, that the Proteſtant. Succeſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover 1s in danger under her majeſty's adminiſtration, and 
tending to alicnate the affections of her majeſty's good ſub- 
jects, and to create jealoufics and divifions among them. 
Secondly, That Richard Steele, eſq. for his offence in writing, 
and publiſhing theſe ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, be ex- 
pelled this houſe”. | 

It is obſervable, that only two Scots members ſpoke in 
this long debate, Mr. Baillie, and fir James Stuart, judge- 
advocate in North-Britain. Mr. Baillie ſaid, He was little ac- 
quainted with the affairs of England, but had made it his bui- 
neſs to know thoſe of his own country; and, by all the obſerva- 
tions he could make for ſome years paſt, they, who appeared 
the moſt zealous for the Pretender's intereſt, were the moſt 
favoured and countenanced by thoſe in power'. This was 
confirmed by fir James Stuart, who added, That to his 
certain knowledge, three or four thouſand pounds had been 
yearly remitted to the Highland clans, whoſe chiefs, and 
the men under their command, were knowh to be entirely 
devoted to the chevalier'. Hence it appears, this affair gave 
the enemies of the miniſtry an occaſion to take notice of 
ſeveral things, which, but for this proſecution, had perhaps 
never been mentioned in the houſe of commons ; and which, 
being ſpoken in the hearing of ſeveral lords, occcaſioned the 
like reflections and ſtricter enquiries in the houſe of peers. 
A few days after, the commons adjourned till after the Eaſtec 
hotidays ; and in the mean time fir James Stuart was removed 
from his place for what he had ſaid, 

On the 17th of March, the lords taking into conſideration 
the ſtate of the nation, the earls of Wharton, Nottingham, 
and Sunderland, the lords Cowper, Hallifax, and ſome others, 
repreſented the danger that threatened the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion, by reafon of the Pretender's not being yet removed 
from Lorrain, and the ill condition the affairs of Europe 
were left in by the late treaties of peace, and moved, that 
addrefles be preſented to the queen, Firſt, for an account 
of what ſteps had been taken for removing the Pretender 
from the dominions of the duke of Lorrain, and what an- 
ſwers had been given by that duke? Secondly, an account 
of the negotiations of peace : What meaſures had been taken, 
to render the peace univerſal : And what obſtructions hec 
majeſty had met with? Thirdly, An account of what in- 
ſtances had been made for reſtoring to the Catalans their 
antient privileges, and all letters relating thereto. Fourthlv, 
An account of the monies granted by parliament, fince the 
year 1710, to carry on the war in Spaiymnd Portugal'. Theſe 
addrefles were ordered to be preſented to the queen withou! 
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my oppoſition. But, in the mean time, to give the houſe 
ſome amuſement, the lord - treaſurer moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for the further ſecurity of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
by making it high-treaſon to bring any foreigh troops into 
the kingdom” : which greatly ſurprized many peers, Among 
the reſt, the earl of Nottingham, who immediately per- 
ceived the dangerous conſequence of that motion, repre- 
ſented, * That ſuch a bill might be turned againſt the very 

arantees of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and ſo weaken that 
happy ſettlement, for the ſecurity of which the bill was pre- 
tended to be deſigned'. The lord Bolingbroke replied, © He 
doubted not, but the noble peer, who made the motion, 
meant only ſuch foreign troops, as might be brought into 
the kingdom by the Pretender or his adherents'. The lord- 
treaſurer having declared this to be his meaning, it was an- 
ſwered, lu that caſe, ſuch a bill was altogether unneceflary, 
fiance ſuch troops were either open enemies, if forrigners, 
or traitors and rebels, if natives'. The earl of Angleſea 
put an end to the debate, with ſaying, * That the lord, who 
made the motion, was not acquainted with the methods of 
proceeding in that houſe ; for every peer has the privilege of 
bringing in what bill he thinks fit: That the lord-treaſurer's 
aſking, leave for it, was but a compliment to the houſe ; and 
therefore, when he had brought in the bill, it would be then 
a proper time to conſider of it'. So the motion was dropped. 
The ſame day, a noble lord reflected on the © Biſhop of Sarum's 
Preface to bis Paſtoral Cate“; but, that prelate offering to 
vindicate himſelf, no farther notice was taken of it. 

Two days after, in a farther debate on the ſtate of the 
nation, ſeveral lords ſpoke again in favour of the Catalans, 
and infiſted, © That the houſe ought ſtrictly to examine how 
that poor people came to be abandoned, after they had been 
ſolicited and drawn in to declare for the emperor”, The 
earl of Angleſea, ſeeing the miniſtry thus. attacked, en- 
deavoured to ward off the blow, by ſaying, That, for his 
own part, he was one of the firſt, that appeared againſt the 
late miniſters, becauſe he was fully convinced of their mal- 
adminiſtration, corruption, avarice, and unbounded ambi- 
tion. That he would, in like manner, be one of the firſt 
that ſhould attack the preſent miniſters, if he thought them 
guilty of the ſame faults. But, as he had obſerved, it was 
merely out of ſpleen and envy, that ſome perſons were for 
enquiring into the conduct of patriots, who had given fignal 
proofs of their zeal for the public good, he was of opinion, 
that they ought to examine into the conduct both of the late 
and preſent miniſters, that ſo, by comparing one. with 
the other, they might ſee, which had committed leſs errors”. 
However, the Whig lords purſued their point, and in parti- 
cular took notice of the danger, both the queen's perſon and 
the Proteſtant Succeſhon were in, from the great number of 
outlawed Jacobites, who were permitted to come over from 
beyond ſea ; and complained of the favour ſhewn to the 
Pretender's friends, in granting noli proſequi's to perſons 
(meaning Daniel de Foe among others) who were under pro- 
ſecution for writing againit the Proteſtant Succeſhon. They 
animadverted upon the debts of the navy being much in- 
creaſed, though nothing had been done at ſea for two or 
three years. 'The court-party having nothing to ſay to theſe 
particulars, it was moved and reſolved to addreſs the queen, 
that ſhe would order the proper officers to lay before the 
houſe, * Firſt, An account of the debts. and ſtate of the 
navy. Secondly, An account of noli profequi's granted 
fince her acceſſion to the throne. And, Thirdly, A liſt of 
perſons outlawed, attainted, or that had borne arms in the 
ſervice of her majeſty's, or the late king's enemies, who had 
got licences to return into Great-Britain, or other her ma- 
jeſty's dominions, fince the year 1688', After this, upon a' 
motion for adjourning, the Whig lords propoſed to adjourn 
only to the Monday following. But, the miniſtry being 
highly concerned to put a ſtop to ſuch enquiries, the lord- 
treaſurer, with a ſhew of devotion, repreſented, * That the 
ſolemnity of the feſtival of Eaſter approaching, the next 
week ought, according to the primitive inſtitution, and the 
conſtant practice of the church of England, to be ſet apart 
for works of piety'; and therefore, moved to adjourn to the 
21ſt of March. The treaſurer being ſeconded by the lord 
Trevor, the earl of Wharton ſaid, * God forbid he ſhould 
oppoſe that noble lord, who had made ſo pious and religious 
a motion ; but that he appealed to that venerable bench 
(pointing to the biſhops) whether humanity and charity did 
not require it at their hands, not to loſe one moment of time, 
in addreſſing her majeſty in behalf of the diſtreſſed Catalans, 
who were reduced to ſuch an extremity that the leaſt delay 
in procuring them relief, might prove their ruin for ever”, 
Then it was reſolved, without oppoſition, to preſent the ad- 
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dreſs; and the earl of Oxford's motion for adjourning to the 
31ſt of March was carried in the affirmative. It is obſervable, 
the commons having, the day before, made an order for 
clearing their houſe of all ſtrangers, not excepting the peers, 
it was moved in the lords houſe to make the like order, with- 
out excepting the commons : But this was oppoſed by the 
duke of Argyle, who ſaid, © It was for the honour of that 
auguſt aſſembly to ſhew, that they were better bred, and had 
more complaiſance than the commons”, 

At this time the miniſtry, in order to allay the fears, 
which many entertained of a deſign between Great-Britain 
and France, to bring over the Pretender ; cauſed a remark- 
able declaration, made ſome time before by the French am- 
balſador at the Hague, to be publiſhed in the Poſt-Boy of 
the 18th of March, which was to this effe&; *© It is not 
only in Holland, that falle reports are ſpread of the king my 
malter's equipping a fleet, with a defign to ſupport the in- 
tereſts of the chevalier de St. George ; but theſe talſe reports 
have alſo reached England. As it is eaſy to imagine for what 
end they have been invented, I am ordered by his majeſty, 
to acquaint you with the malicious defign of them. They 
will ſoon vaniſh, being without foundation, and even the 
leaſt appearance of any. It is, however, neceſlary, that 
truth ſhould be known”. 

This declaration, however, with the leaſt diſcerning paſſed 
only for a political amuſement : And indeed it was but a 
fond imagination in the Britiſh miniſters, to believe, that 
any verbal aflurances and proteſtations were able to diſpel the 
jealouſies and apprehenſions, occaſioned by the daily removal 
of the firmeſt friends to the Proteſtant Succeſſion from pub- 
lic employments, and advancing in their ſtead, thoſe, whom 
they found inclined blindly to follow the queen's meaſures ; 
which was now becoine the watch-word, and, as it were, the. 
ſtandard of civil and military merit. Upon this rule, at a 
cabinet-council, it was reſolved to remove the duke of Ar- 
gyle from all his places; to order the carl of Stair to diſpoſe 
of his regiment of Scots Royal dragoons; and to turn out 
ſeveral other inferior ofhcers. Accordingly, a few days 
after, it was declared, that the command of the Scots troop 
of lite-guards, of which the duke of Argyle was colonel 
and captain, was given to the young earl of Dundonald, a 
Scots peer (for which, however, the queen was ſaid to have 
paid the uſual price of ten thouſand pounds to the duke) 
that the carl of Peterboraugh was made governor of the iſland 
of Minorca, and th*earl of Orkney, governor of Edinburgh 
caſtie, both in the room of the duke of Argyle; that the 
earl of Portmore had bought the earl of Stair's regiment 
for fix thouſand pounds; that major-general Davenport was 
ordered to ſell his poſt of heutenant of the firſt troop of life- 
guards to beigadier Panton ; that major-general Holmes, 
major of the Cold-ſtream regiment of foot-guards, had leave 
to diſpoſe of his company to licutenant-colonel Gibbons, late 
of colonel Kane's regiment of foot; that licutenant-colonel 
Egerton, brother to the earl of Bridgewater, and licutcnant- 
colonel Sidney, brother to the earl of Leiceſter, were ordered 
to ſell their companies 1n the foot-guards, for the ſum of a 
thouſand pounds each, to the lieutenants- colonels Markham 
and Owen; and that lieutenant-colonel Oughton and ljeute- 
nant-colonel Paget were allo ordered to diſpoſe of their com- 
panies. It was about the fame time ſtrongly reported, that 
ſeveral other officers, who, being cloſeted, had demurred 
upon the queſtion, that was put to them, © Whether they 
would ſerve the queen, without aſking queſtions'? were 
likewiſe to be turned out of their poſts; ſome of which were 
to be filled up by the creatures of the lord Bolingbroke, the 
principal adviſer and promoter of the new-modelling the 
army. One branch of this ſcheme was to break nine of the 
battalions in Ireland ; to lay afide ſeventy-two officers, wo 
were thought improper inſtruments for the deligns in hand; 
and to raiſe fifteen other battalions, that ſhould be ſure to 
obey all commands; and one of which was ſaid to be defigned 
for the lord Poor, an Iriſh Roman Catholic peer, who had a 
long time ſerved in France, It was alſo generally reported, 
that either the earl of Angleſea, or colonel Owen, who ſoon 
after went over to Dublin, carried theſe orders to fir Con- 
ſtantine Phipps. But whatever ground there was for ſuch a 
report, that part of the model never took place. WO 

The lord Bolingbroke and his friends, who by this time 
had got the aſcendant over the lord- treaſurer in the cabinet- 
council, were the more haſty in their meaſures, both becauſe 
they began to deſpair of the queen's ſurviving the next ſum- 
mer, and becauſe they were not ignorant, that the Whigs, 
in concert with the court of Hanover, took all imaginable 
precautions to ſecure the Proteſtant Succeſſion, The queen 
being taken ill, thoſe who were moſt concerned in her life, 
ſanned herſelf awhile at the window, ſhe was ſeized with a chillneſs, vomit« 
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puſhed on their ſchemes, knowing hsw precarious that life 
was; and, at the ſame time, the better to carry on their de- 
ſigns, gave out, that ſhe was in no manner of danger, being 
only troubled with a ſmall fit of the gout. Hut though, the 
better to conceal the true ſtate of her health, only Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, who was devoted to their party, was for a long 
time admitted to fee her leg; yet thoſe, who watched for 
the ſecurity of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, did not want in- 
telligence of her dangerous condition, and took alf poſhble 
incatures to defeat any attempt, that ſhould be made to bring 
in the Pretender, at or before her death. As that cafe never 
happened, thoſe meafures are for the maſt part a ſecret ; but 
it may be obſerved, that about this time the Pretender's friends 
were not a little alarmed at a fecrer treaty, which was fa'd to 
be concluded between the elector of Brunſwick and the States- 
General ; whereby the ſtates, in conſideration of a certain 
ſum, engaged to furniſh the elector with a certain number 
of ſhips and land forces (beſides their engagements as gua- 
Tantees of the Succethon) to ſupport his claim to the crown 
of Great Britan. Be this as it will, certain it is, that the 
court of Hanover did not rely on the fair promiſes, given 
them by the Britiſh miniſters, and which were manifeſtly 
contradicted by matters of fact. And as ſome of the Bri- 
tiſh miniſters and generals were, at this junckure, very intent 
upon new-model!ing the army; ſo on the other hand, the 
duke of Argyle, the generals Stanhope and Cadogan, and 
ſeveral other experienced commanders, were no leis active, 
though with more caution, in Keeping ſteady and preparing 
againſt all events, ſuch military men, as they knew to be 
well affected to the Proteſtaut Succeſſion. General Stanhope, 
in particular, had ſeveral private conferences with the prin- 
cipal officers among the French refugees ; who being a con- 
fiderable body, and all zealous for the cauſe, no ſmall ſtreſs 
was laid on their affiitance, as well as that of their country- 
men. So, if things had been brought to extremities, ex- 
cluſive of the intecpofition of foreign forces, the well-at- 
tected to the houſe of Hanover would have been equal, if 
not ſuperior to the Pretender's friends. This will appear 
more than probable, if we conſider, that in either houſe of 
pattiament few were for altering the preſent fettlement : 
That moft of the merchants and monied men in the city of 
London ( which, in all revolutions, has the greateſt influence 
over the reſt of the kingdom) were entirely devored to the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion; and it is now known, that ſome of 
the principal of them had agreed with the generals Cadogan 
and Stanhope to exert their whole intereſt in the city, when- 
ever any attempt ſhould be made upon the Succethon ; and 
that nicaſures were carly concerted by the Kit-Cat club, with 
a major-general, who had a confiderable poſt in the foot- 
guards, to ſeize the Tower, upon the firlt appearance of 
danger, and to ſecure in it ſuch perſons, as were juſtly ſuſ- 
pected to favour the Pretender ©. And the late lord Onſlow 
uſed to fay, that himſelf had been ſent over with an aſſoci— 
ation ſigned by the moſt eminent of the Whigs to the duke 
of Marlborough, who did not think proper to give it the 
ſanction of his name; which was a great furprize to his old 
friends. 

The parliament, according to their adjournment, met on 
the 21ſt of March. The chief debates were in the houſe of 
Jords, concerning the Catalans, the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
removal of the Pretender ont of Lorrain, and the late trea- 
ties. The papers, which had been addrefled for, being laid 


before the houle, thoſe relating to the Catalans were read on 


months before, except that the queen did not ſhiver ; but the cold and chill- 
neſs continued twetve hows, and was then ſucceeded by a very great heat, 
tinrſt, and all the ſymptoms of a high fever, which laſted till the next morn- 
ing. Some of her phyſicians were tor adminiſtring the ſnake root; but Dr. 
Shadwell oppoſed it, by reaſon of the inflammatory tevei, and erylipelas ; 
preſſed tor teinperate cordial medicines, to diſcharge the blood; and cupping, 
as well as other evacuations, to prevent too great a load of humours falling 
upon the leg. This he iufiſted on the next day, though the fever was off; 
apprehending the conſequence of that limb being too much loaded: And 
though, on Sunday the 14th, the queen eat a chicken with very good appe- 
tite ; though all the other phylicrans thought matters ſo well, as not to need 
any preſcription ; yet that very good appearance did not eaſe Dr. Shadwell 
of his fears, for what might happen to the leg, if the eryfipelas ſhouid 
turn to an impoſthumation : which it did, according to his prognoſtic, not 
long after; and proved at laſt the imuneciate cauſe ot the queen's death, 


© This Boyer, the hiſtorian, had from the major-general's own mouth” 
whoſe name he had not liberty to reveal. 


4 Some time before the parliament met, the fotlowing letter, ſaid to be 
written by the duke of Lorrain, was handed about firſt in manuſcript and 
atterwards.in print ; 


Madam, | 


We could not be more ſurprized at the addrefles of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment laſt ſummer, than with the late remonſtrances of your. majeſty's mi- 
niſter at Utrecht, in relation to the removal of the chevalier de St. George 
from the dominions of Lorrain. Before we would abſolutely comply with 
the requeſt of the noſt Chriſtian king in that affair, the profound reſpect we 


the 2d of April. Then the earls of Wharton and Sunder. 
land, the lords Hallifax, Cowper, and others, repreſented 
* That, the crown of Great-Britain having drawn in the 
Catalans to declare for the houſe of Auſtria, and engaged to 
ſupport them, thoſe engagements ought to have been made 
good”, To this the lord Bolingbroke anſwered, * That the 
queen had uſed all her endeavours to procure to the Catalang 
the enjoyment of their antient I bertics and privileges; but 
that, after all, the engagements ſhe was entered into, ſuh. 
ſrſted no longer than while king Charles was in Spain; bur 
that prince being advanced to the Imperial dignity, and hay. 
ing bimſelf abandoned the Catalans, ſhe could do no more 
than interpoſe her good offices in their behalf, which ſhe hag 
not been wanting to do'. To this it was replied, That 
God Almighty had put more effectual means into ber ma. 
jelty's hands“. After ſome other ſpeeches, the lord Cowper 
moved for an addteſs to the queen, importing, * That, her 
endeavours for preſerving; to the Catalans the full enjoyment 
of their anttent liberties, having proved ineffectual, their 
lordfhips macdte it their humble requeſt, that ſhe would con. 
tinue her interpoſition in the moſt preſhng manner in their 
behalt“. None of the pecrs oppoſed this motion; only the 
lord-chancelyor, in order to juſtity all that had been done by 
the miniſtry, ſaid, * This addreſs would be more grateful] to 
ber majeſty, if the word ineffectual was left out, and if they 
ſhould only thank'ully acknowledge het majeſty's endeavours 
in favour of the Catalans', which was agreed tro. But, not- 
withſtanding this compliment, the addreſs being the next 
day preſented to the queen, © the thanked, indeed, the lords, 
for the ſatisfaction they expreſſed in the endeavours ſhe had 
uled for ſecuring to the Catalans their juft liberties ; but 
then the added, that, at the time ſhe concluded her peace 
wita Spain, ſhe relolved to continue her interpoſition upon 
every proper occaſion for obtaining thoſe liberties, and to 
prevent, if poſſible, the misfortunes, to which that people 
were expoſed by the conduct of thofe more nearly concerned 
to help them'. This anſwer occaſioned ſome refleQtions : 
And 1ndeed, it quickly appeared, that fir James Wiſhart, 
who, about this time, was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron of 
men of war, was rather inſtructed to aſſiſt king Philip in 
the reduction of Barcelona, than in relieving the diſtreſſed 
Catalans. 

On April the 5th, the lords taking into confideration the 
{tate of the nation, ſeveral ſpeeches were made in relation to 
the dangers to which all Europe in general was left expoſed 
by the late treaties of peace, and which, in particular, 
threatened tne Proteſtant Succeſſion, To this purpoſe the 
Whig lords mentioned the countenance and favour which 
were publickly ſhewn by thoſe in power to the friends of the 
Pretender; and his continuing in Lorrain 1. The ear} of 
Sunderland added, © That, notwithſtanding the earneſt ap- 
plication made laſt ſeſſion by both houſes to her majeſty, to 
ule her utmoſt endeavours to get him removed from thence, 
yet he was aſſured by baron Foſtner, the duke of Lorrain's 
miniſter, fome weeks before his departure, that, to his cer- 
tain knowledge, no inſtances had yet been made to his maſter 
for that purpole'. The lord Bolingbroke ſaid, * He wondered 
baron Foſtner ſhould make ſuch a declaration; fince he him- 
ſelf had made thoſe inſtances to the baron in the queen's 
name'. But the lord Hallifax confirmed what the earl of 
Sunderland had advanced, ſaying, * Baron Foſtner had tol/ 
him as much but four days before; ſo that the lord Boling- 
broke muſt be miſtaken, at leaſt, in point of chronology”. 


have for your quiet, made us apprehenſive of giving the leaſt uneaſine(s to 
your majeſty. But when we were afſuted, on the contrary, that this expe- 
dient would be highly agreeable to all ſides, as the only means to remove 
one of the chief obſtacles to the general peace of Europe, ſo much wanted 
and defired : Proud of 1o great an honour, we could no longer refrain from 
opening our arms, to receive a prince, the moſt accompliſhed, the moſt vir- 
tuous, and molt amiable of human race, who only wants to be ſeen to be ad- 
mired, and known to be almoſt adored : Whoſe magnanimity, in his ſuffer- 
ings, renders him worthy his high birth; beſides his other great and com- 
mendable qualities, which confeſs the royal blood that flows in his veins. 

We therefore hope your majeſty, and the Britiſh, nation, will not take in 
ill part, that we cannot comply with a demand fo inconliſtent with our own 
honour, and the laws of hoſpitality ; that, after our protection once given, 
we ſhould voluntarily abandon, to the rage of his enemies, an innocent, 
diſtreſſed prince, who knows no crime, but being born the laſt heir male to 
that illuſtrious family, which, for ſeveral ages, has given ſo many great mo- 
narchs to the world (amongſt the reſt, your majeſty} of whoſe heroick virtue: 
he is a happy imitator; and whoſe conſpicuous and great actions have re- 
flected as mach luſtre, as you have received from your noble and truly royal 
progenitors. That God Almighty would take your majeſty into his holy 
protection, is the ardent wiſh of, 

Madam, 


Your majeſty's, &c. 


This letter, though, with different views, was Mſperſed with equa! induſtry 
by both parties, and, with other concurring circumſtances, greatly increaſc© 
the fears and jealouſies of the well affected to the Proteſtint Succeſſion, = 


. 


— 


T 
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The earl of Wharton having urged the dangers, which 
threatened the nation, and the Proteſtant Succeſſion from 
the mal-adminiſtration of affairs, a queſtion was propoſed, 
Whether the Proteſtant Succeſſion was in danger under 
the preſent adminiſtration'? The court lords, who had a 
mind to ſcreen the miniſtry under the queen's name, infiſted, 
that the laſt words of the queſtion ſhould be, under her ma- 
jeſty's adminiſtration. The Whig lords alledged, © That the 
queen ought not to be mentioned in a queſtion, that did not 
at all concern her majeſty : For, by our conſtitution, the ſo- 
vereign can do no wrong; and, it any thing be done amiſs, 
the miniſters alone are accountable for it'. But it was urged, 
© That the queen having, in her ſpeech from the throne, 
taken notice of the inſinuations, that the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
fion was in danger under her government ; the queſtion 
ought to be taken in her majeſty's expreſſions about the ſame 
ſubject'. This being agreed to, the queſtion was warmly 
debated from two in the afternoon, till nine o'clock in the 
evening, when the Proteſtant Succeſſion was voted out of 
danger by a majority of twelve voices only, ſeventy-fix againſt 
fixty-four. The moſt remarkable circumſtance of this de- 
bate was, thar the archbiſhop of York and the earl of Angle- 
ſea ſpoke and voted with the Whig lords, which added great 
{trength to that fide ; the archbiſhop drawing after him the 
whole bench of biſhops, three courtiers only excepted ; and 
the other being followed by the earls of Abingdon and Jer- 
ſey, the lords Aſhburnham and Carteret, and ſome other 
temporal peers, who, like the lord Angleſea, had, upon mot 
occaſions, voted with the court lords; ſo that the victory, 
now gained, was owing either to the Scots peers, or to the 
late creation. And it was the general opinion, that this 
ſeeming advantage was in reality a kind of defeat. The earl 
of Angleſea's ſpeech upon this occaſion was much taken no- 
tice of: He ſaid, among other things, That, when he 
came into the houſe, he thought indeed the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion to be ſtill in danger on the part of France, whoſe in- 
tereſt it was to reſtore the Pretender: But that, after he had 
heard what ſo many noble members of that auguſt aſſembly, 
perſons of undoubted honour and probity, had alledged 
againſt the miniſters, and no anſwer offered to confute it, 
either by the miniſters themſelves, or their friends, he could 
not but believe the Succeſſion to be in danger under ſuch an 
adminiſtration'. He afterwards endeavoured to clear himſelf, 
as to the ſhare he had in ſome late tranſactions : © I own 
(ſaid he) I gave my aſſent to the ceſſation of arms, for which 
I take ſhame to myſelf, and aſk God, my country, and my 
conſcience pardon, But, however, this fault I did not com- 
mit, till that noble lord (turning towards the lord-treaſurer) 
had aſſured the council, that the peace would be glorious and 
advantageous both to her majeſty and her allies. Adding, 
that, as the honour of his ſovereign, and the good of his 
country, were the rule of his actions, ſo he had no reſpect 
of perſons; and if he found himſelf impoſed upon, he durft 
purſue an evil miniſter, from the queen's cloſet to the Tower, 
and from the Tower to the ſcaffold. The lord-treaſurer, 
againſt whom this was levelled, ſaid, That the peace was 
as glorious and advantageous, as could be expected, confider- 
ing the neceſſity of affairs, and the contradiction the queen's 
miniſters had met with, both at home and abroad'. Several 
lords replied, That no miniſters ever had it in their power to 
make ſo honourable and advantageous a peace, as the queen's 
miniſters had : And the duke of Argyle in particular added, 
That he had lately crofled the kingdom of France, 
both in going to, and returning from Minorca. That 
it was indeed one of the fineſt countries in the univerſe, 
but that there were marks of a general deſolation in all the 


places through which he paſſed. That he had rode forty miles 


together without meeting a man fit to carry arms : That the 
reſt of the people were in the utmoſt miſery and want; and 
therefore he did not apprehend what neceſſity there was to 
conclude a peace fo precipitately with a prince, whoſe do- 
minions were ſo exhauſted of men, money, and proviſions. 
As to the queſtion now under debate, he ſaid, he firmly be- 
lieved the Succeſſion in the electoral houſe of Hanover to be 
in dayger from the preſent miniſters, whom he durſt charge 
with mal-adminiſtration, both within thoſe walls, and with- 
out : That he knew, and offered to prove, that the lord- 
treaſurer had yearly remitted four thouſand pounds to the 
Highland clans of Scotland, who were known to be entirely 
devoted to the Pretender, in order to keep them under diſci- 
pline, and ready for any attempt : That, on the other hand, 
the new-modelling of the army, by diſbanding ſome regi- 
ments out of their turn, and by removing from their em- 
ployments a vaſt number of officers, merely upon account 
of their known affection to the houſe of Hanover, were clear 
indications of the defigns in hand: That it was a diſgrace to 
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the nation, to ſee men, who had never looked an enemy in 
the face, advanced to the poſts of ſeveral brave officers, who, 
after they had often expoſed their lives for their country, 
were now ſtarving in priſon for debt, for want of their pay”. 
The lord-treaſurer, laying his hand upon his breaſt, ſaid, 
* He had, on ſo many occaſions, given ſuch ſignal proofs 
of his affection to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, that he was ſure 
no member of that auguſt aſſembly did call it in queſtion. 
That he owned, he had remitted, for two or three years paſt, 
three thouſand eight hundred pounds to the Highland clans ; 
but that he hoped the houſe would give him an opportunity 
to clear his conduct as to that point. And, as for the re- 
formed officers, he had given orders, they ſhould forthwith 
be paid'. The lord Aſhburnham, who had lately been ad- 
vanced to the command of a troop of life-guards, thinking 
himſelf reflected on by ſome expreſſions, which aad dropped 
from the duke of Argyle, took that occafion to ſay, That 
the queen had no better, nor a more loyal ſubje& than him- 
ſelf ; but that, at the ſame time, he was ready to ſpill every 
drop of his blood, and ſpend all his fortune, for the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant Succeſſion”. 

Though after ſome other ſpeeches, the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
fon was voted out of danger, as the court- party defired, yet 
the lord Hallifax, in order to put their profeſſions of affec- 
tion to the Proteſtant Succeflor to the teſt, moved, * Thar 
an addreſs be preſented to the queen, that ſhe would renew 
her inſtances for the ſpeedy removing the Pretender out of 
Lorrain; and that ſhe would, in conjunction with the ſtates- 
general, enter into the guaranty of the Proteſtant Stcceſhon 
in the houſe of Hanover; and alſo with ſuch other princes, 
as ſhe ſhould think proper'. He was ſeconded by the earl of 
Wharton, who moved likewiſe, that, in the addreſs, © Her 
majeſty might be defired to iſſue out a proclamation, pro- 
miſing a reward to any perſon, who ſhould apprehend the 
Pretender, dead or alive': This motion was tupported by 
the duke of Bolton, who alſo moved, That the reward 
might be ſuitable to the importance of that ſervice*. Nothing 
was ſaid in oppoſition to theſe motions ; but, it being late, 
ſome members cried, Adjourn, adjourn. But, the other ſide 
calling for the queſtion, it was unanimouſly reſolved, that 
the addreſs ſhould be preſented. Before this debate came 
on, the lord North and Grey moved, that all the ſtrangers, 
who were in the houſe, ſhould withdraw; upon which the 
earl of Wharton defired, that they might be permitted to 
ſtay ; and he was ſeconded by the duke of Argyle. Bur, the 
lord, who made the motion, infiſting upon it, all ſtrangers 
were obliged to withdraw, except baron Schutz, envoy from 
Hanover, whoſe ſtanding behind the throne among the peers 
ſons was connived at. It is very probable, he did not fail 
giving a full account of this day's tranſactions to his court ; 
and that the earl of Angleſea was noted down in the liſt of 
perſons, whom by the act of ſettlement, the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſor was empowered to appoint to have a ſhare in the re- 
gency, in caſe of a demiſe. But it was obſerved, that the 
lame evening the earl ſupped with the lord Bolingbroke, and, 
two days after, appeared at the treaſurer's levee; from whence 
it was conjectured, they had found means to regain him by 
the promiſe of the government of Ireland. 

When the addrels againſt the Pretender was reported by 
the committee appointed to draw it, the lord North and Grey 
made a long ſpeech, * wherein he endeavoured to inew the 
barbarity of ſetting a reward upon any body's head ; which, 
he ſaid, was an encouraging of murder and aſſaſſination; 
and how repugnaat ſuch a practice was to Chriſtianity, the 
law of nature, and the laws of all civilized nations'. To 
which purpoſe he quoted ſome paſſages out of Grotius, Put— 
fendorf, and other civilians. He repreſented in particular, 
* how inconſiſtent ſuch a proceeding was with the honour 
and dignity of fo auguſt an aſſembly in a nation and govern- 
ment, famed for lenity and clemency'; and in concluſion 
ſaid, * No man either had more reſpect and affection for the 
i!luſtrious houſe of Hanover, or would do more to ſerve 
them, than himſelf ; but that they muſt excuſe him, if he 
would not venture damnation for them'. He was ſupported 
by the lord Trevor, who ſaid, * What that noble peer had 
ſpoke, was ſufficient to ſhew how inconſiſtent ſuch a proceed- 
ing was with Chriſtianity, and the civil law; and therefore he 
would confine bimſelf to our own laws; and, if he knew or 
underſtood any thing of theſe, he was confident, they were 
no leſs oppoſite to ſuch proceedings than the civil law. He 
knew, he did not ſpeak there as a lawyer or judge, but as a 
peer. But he was ſo fully ſatisfied of our law diſcounte- 


nancing all ſuch proceedings, that, if ever any ſuch caſe 


ſhould come before him as a judge, he would think himſelf 
bound in juſtice, honour, and conſcience to condemn ſuch an 


action as murder; and therefore he hoped, the ſupreme court 
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of judicature in England, and the moſt auguſt tribunal in 
the univerſe, would not make a precedent for encouraging 
aſſaſſinationꝰ: Concluding, that it was ſufficient, and there- 
fore he moved, Firſt, that the reward ſhould be for appre- 
hending and bringing the Pretender to juſtice, in caſe he 
ſhould land, or attempt to land, either in Great- Britain or 
Ireland. Secondly, That her majeſty iſſue her royal procla- 
mation, whenever, in her great wiſdom, ſhe ſhovld judge it 
neceſlary'. The lords Cowper and Hallifax ſaid, * that ſuch 
a proceeding, as repugnant as it might be to the precepts of 
Chriſtianity, was yet warranted by the practice of the old 
Romans, of the moſt civilized nations in Europe, and of our 
nation. For, without recurring to remoter inſtances, we had 
the example of king James the Second, who ſet a price on 
the head of his own nephew, the duke of Monmouth”, But 
theſe two lords were but weakly ſupported by their own party ; 
and, the earl of Angleſea, and lords Aſhburnham, Carteret, 
and Orrery, who three days before, had left the court-party, 
having approved the lord 'Trevor's motion, and molt of the 
biſhops, who were againſt ſuch an addrets, being abſent 
from the houſe, theſe mitigations were, upon a diviſion Car- 
ried by a majority of ten voices. 

The ſame day, upon a motion made by the lord Hallifax, 
the lords reſolved to preſent another atldreis to the queen, 
© That ſhe would iftte out a proclamation againſt all jeſuits, 
popith priefts, and biſhops; as alſo againſt all ſuch, as bore 
arms againſt the late king William and queen Mary, or her 
preſent majeſty'. Upon tnis occaſion, ſome ſevere reflections 
were made againſt thoſe perſons, who, being outlawed for 
adbcring to the late king James and the Pretender, had the 
aſſurance, and were encouraped, not only to Come Over, but 
even to appear here with @ public character. The earl of 
Angleſea ſaid, on this occation, © That, for his own part, 
he was againlt widening our domeliic divifions by keeping 
up odious diilinctions ; and therefore, it they, who were 
born her majeſty's ſubjects, and bad been in arms againſt 
their country, were ſenfible of their fault, and inclined to 
return to their bounden allegiance, they ought, in his op1- 
nion, to open the door for them to come in'. But the houle 
had other thoughts of the matter, and the next day teſolved, 
© 1. That no perton, not included in the articles of Limerick, 
and who had borne arms in France or Spain, ſhould be ca- 
pable of any employment civil or military. 2. That no per. 
ſon, who is a natural born ſubject of her majeſty, ſhould be 
capable of ſuſtaining the character of public miniſter from 
any foreign potentate*, Theſe relfolutions were made with 
a view to fir Patrick Lawleſs, who, having been the Pre. 
tender's envoy at the court of Madrid, had come over with 
a credential letter from king Philip. Bur, upon the noiſe, 
which his being here made in both houſes of parliament, he 
thought fit to go to Holland. | | 

As a reflection had been made againſt the treaſurer, for 
remitting yearly about four thouland pounds to the clans of 
Scotland, as if that ſum were deſigned to keep in heart and 
diſcipline the Pretender's friends, the lord Townſhend moved 
for taking that affair into conſideration. The duke of Argyle 
repreſented, © That, the Scots Highlanders being, for the 
. moſt part, either rank Papiſts, or declared Jacobites, the 
giving them penſions was, in effect, keeping up popiih ſe— 
minaries, and fomenting rebetlion'. In anſwer to this, the 
treaſurer alledged, That in this particular he had but fol- 
lowed the example of the late King Willig, who, after he 
had reduced the Highl:inders, theught fir to allow yearly 
penſions to the heads of the clans, in order ro keep them 
quiet; and, if the preſent miniſtry could be charged with 
any miſmanagement on that article, it was only for retrench- 
ing part of that huſh-money'. Nothing being alledged againſt 
this apology, the lord North and Grey made a motion for 
returning the treafurer the thanks of the houſe for his good 
ſervices. But thelord Bolingbroke, to put it off, ſaid, * He 
was perſuaded-the treaſurer was contented with the teſtimony 
of his own contcience, and defired no farther ſatisfaction, 
than to have his conduct approved by that auguſt aſſembly'. 
Which was accorcingly done. Upon this unſucceſsful at- 
tempt upon the treaſurer, the lord North and Grey ſaid, with 


© The addreſs was as follows ; 

We your majeſty's molt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and” 
temporal in parhament aſſiembled, having a juſt and tender concern for your 
majeſty, and our country, and being encouraged by that zeal your majeſty 
has fo often expreſſed from the throne, for the Proteſtant Succeffion in the 
illuſtrious houte of Hanover, do now preſume to renew our moſt humble ap- 
plication to your majeſty, upon a ſubject ſo agreeable to you, as this which 

is nearelt your own royal heart; and do humbly beſocch your majeſty, that, 
whenever your majeſty, in your great wifdom, ſhall judge it neceffary, you 
will be gracioutly pleaſed to iſſue your royal proclamation, promiſing a re- 
ward to any perſon, who ſhall apprehend and bring the Pretender to juſtice, 
in caſe he ſhall land, or attempt to land, either in Great-Britain, or Ireland 
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an air of triumph, That, having, by this time, removed 
all fears and jealouſies about Popery and the Pretender, he 
hoped the enemies of the miniſtry would now ſpeedily pro. 
duce all the objections they had againſt their conduct“: And 
moved, that a day might be appointed for taking into con. 
ſideration the ſtate of the nation, with regard to the treaties 
of peace and commerce. He was ſeconded by the earl of 
Clarendon ; and then the houſe adjourned to the 13th of April; 
but, the day before, the lord chancellor attended only by 
the Whig lords, preſented to the queen their addreſs 
againſt the Pretender ©, to which ſhe returned the following 
anſwer : : 


My lords, 
© It would bea real ſtrefgthdning to the Succeffion in the 


houſe of Hanover, as well as a ſupport to my government, 
that an end were put to thoſe groundleſs fears and jealouſies, 
which have been to induſtrioutly promoted, 

* ] do not, at this time, ſce any occaſion for ſuch a pro- 
elamation. Whenever I judge it to be neceſſary, I ſhall 
give my orders for having one iſſued. 

* As to the other particulars of this addreſs, I will give 
proper directions therein”, 


This anſwer revived the hopes of the Pretender's friends, 
who, before the warm ſpeeches againſt him in both houſes, 
were ſo elated and ſecure of protection, that, towards the 
end of March, an agent of king James's queen offered to file 
a bill in chancery, wherein he demanded, in her name, the 
ſum of fix hundred, fifty thouſand pounds, due to her by the 
crown of England, for the dowry of fifty thouſand pounds 
per annum fince the death of King James the ſecond. But, 
the agent having in the bill given her the title of queen- 
mother, the officer refuſed to tile it; upon which the agent 
changed the title, and preſented in the name of * the mot 
illuſtrious prince's Maria, relict of James the ſecond, king 
of England'. Though no notice was taken of this formal 
demand, yet, purſuant to a private agreement made in France 
by the lord Bolingbroke, about fifty thouſand pounds were 
remitted thither for her ule. 

The very day, the addreſs againſt the Pretender was pre- 
ſented, an incident happened, which, as ſoon- as known, 
threw the miniſters into the utmoſt contuſion. On the 1oth 
ot April, moſt of the Whig lords held a conſultation at the 
lord Hallitax's, to which baron Schutz, envoy from the 
elector of Hanover, was admitted. It was reſolved, purſuant 
either to the orders Schutz had received from his court, or 
to the dilcretionary power, which was lodged with ſome of 
theſe lords, that the envoy ſhould take the firſt opportunity 
to demand a writ for the eleCtoral prince to fit in the houſe 
of peers, as duke of Cambridge. Accordingly, on the 12th 
of April, baron Schutz made a viſit to the lord chancellor, 
and, among other civilities, acknowledged the affection he 
had ſhewn, on ſeveral occaſions, to the moſt ſerene electoral 
houſc of Hanover. The lord chancellor told him, he was 
extremely ſenſible of the honour he did him by his vifit and 
compliments; and defired him to affure the elector, of his 
entire devorion to his fervice; hoping his electoral highnels 
give no credit to the falſe reports, that were induſtrioufly 
{pread abroad, in order to give him jealoufics of her majelty's 
miniſters. The baron anſwered, he would not fail diſcharg— 
ing ſo agreeable a commiſſion ; but he had a favour to aik 
ol him in the name of the eleCtoral prince, that his lord{hip 
would be pleaſed to make out a writ for his ſitting in the 
houſe of peers, as duke of Cambridge'. The lord-chanceltor, 
ſurprized at this unexpected demand, told the baron, It 
was not uſual to make out writs for peers, who were out ol 
the kingdom. However, he would forthwith apply to her 
majeſty for directions in this caſe*. The baron anſwered, 
* He did not doubt, his lordſhip knew, and would perform 
the duty of his office. But, as to the objection of the duke of 
Cambridge's being out of the kingdom, he would aſſure him, 
his eleCtoral highneſs had reſolved to come over very ſpeedily, 
and perhaps might be landed before the writ was made out. 
Upon this, the baron Schutz taking his leave, the chancellor 
defired him to remember, He did not refuſe his demand, 


ſuitable to the importance of that ſervice, ſor the ſafety of your majeſty's 
perſon, and the. tecurity of the Proteſtant Succeſſion m the houſe of Ha- 
nover. 

We alſo deſire leave to expreſs our very great concern, That your ma- 
jeſty's inſtances, for removing the Pretender out of Lorrain, have not yet 
had their effect; and do humbly intreat your majeſty, that you will be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to iuſiſt upon, and renew your inſtances for the ſpeedy re. 
moving the Pretender out of Lotrain ; and like Ve, that your majeſty will 
be graciouſly pleaſed, in conjunction with the ſtates-general, to defire the em- 
2 to enter into the guaranty of the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the houſe ot 


anover, and alſo all ſuch other priaces, as your majeſty ſhall think 
proper, | 
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but only thought proper to acquaint the queen with it; 
which he would do immediately'. To this the baron ſaid, 
He likewiſe deſired his lordſhip to remember, that he 
applied himſelf to him for the duke of Cambridge's writ”. 
The chancellor having the ſame evening acquainted the queen, 
and her chief miniſters, with theſe paſlages, a council was im- 
mediately called; and, having fat from nine o'clock till after 
eleven, ir was reſolved, That the lord chancellor ſhould make 
out a writ for the duke of Cambridge. This tranſaction, 
which, the next morning, was firfi whiſpered about in the 
court of requeſts, caſt a ſudden damp on the ſpirits of the 
open and ſecret friends of the Pretender. It was then a 
queſtion, whether baron Schutz had made that demand by 
expreſs direction from his maſter, or only by the advice of 
ſome Whig lords. But it is certain, the queen took fo ill 
the baron's applying himſelf to the chancellor, before he ac- 
quainted her with his orders, that ſhe ſent the maſter of the 
ceremonies to forbid him the court, Two days after, a 
meflenger was diſpatched to Mr. Thomas Harley, at the court 
of Hanover, with inſtructions relating to the new ſcene opened 
by baron Schutz; who, about a week after, thought fit to 
return to Hanover, having left with reſident Kreinberg a let- 
ter to Mr. Bromley, telling bim, © That, having had the 
misfortune to incur her maſeſty's diſpleaſure, and being 
thereby rendered incapable of ſerving his maſter any longer 
in this court, he thought it his duty to return home”, 
Kreinnberg delivered this letter to Mr. Secretary Bromley, 
who told him, That either he, or any other miniſter, whom 
the eleQor of Hanover would plcaſe to fend over, would be 
well received by her majeſty'. This affair occaſioned various 
conjectures: And as Schutz's declaration of the duke ot 
Cambridge's intention ſuddenly to come over alarmed the 
Pretender's adherents, fo,it raiſed the ſpirits of the well-at- 
feed to the houſe of Flanover. What was the ſenſe of the 
courtiers about the duke of Cambridge's coming over, anc 
the preſent juncture of affairs, may be gathered from ſome 
remarkable paſſages in a pamphlet publithed about this time 
with the title of * Hannibal not at our gates; or an inquiry 
into the grounds of our preſent fears of Popery and the Pre— 
tender“: of which one of the principal writers of the Exa- 
miner was ſuſpected to be the author. In this pamphlet, it 
was, among other things, ironically infinuated, That a cer- 
tain gentleman was gone to Hanover to bamboozle'. And 
indeed it was the general opinion that Mr. Harley, who ar- 
rived at Hanover on the very day baron Schutz demanded 
the writ, was ſent only to amuſe that court with profeſſions 
of the treaſurer's and all his friends devotion to the electoral 
family; and (it is ſaid) as a proof of that devotion, with the 
very original of a letter, the queen had written with her own 
hand to the Pretender. But, as the ſubject of Mr. Harley's 
laſt embaſly is ſtill a ſecrer, no ſtreſs can be laid on the va- 
rious conjectures it occaſioned. It may only be obſerved, 
he met with a cold reception at Hanover, and, making no 
long ſtay there, came back to London on the 25th of May. 
It may likewiſe be remarked, that, upon the firſt furprize of 
baron Schutz demanding the writ for the duke of Cam- 
bridge, the lord Paget, who was named envoy extraordinary 
to the court of Hanover, he declined that employment in ſo 
critical a juncture ; and the earl of Clarendon was after- 
wards appointed. 

The lord chancellor having, on the 13th of April, reported 
to the houſe of peers the queen's anſwer to the addreſs againſt 
the Pretender, ſome expreſſions in it did not pleale the Whig 
lords, who moved for another addreſs to return her majeſty 
thanks for her anſwer; and containing the grounds and rea- 
ſons of their former addreſs. The court-lords, foreſeeing 
that, if ſuch an addreſs was carried, the prevailing party might 
advance to more vigorous reſolutions, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
not to enter into ungrateful particulars, but to confine them- 
ſelves to expreſſions in the queen's anſwer. An order for 
ſuch an addreſs being offered, the duke of Leeds moved, 
that at the cloſe of it, where mention was made of the * fears 
and jcalouſics univerſally ſpread, the words | and induſtri- 
ouſly ] might be added”: which, after a debate of tour hours, 
wherein the biſhop of Sarum made a long ſpeech, was car— 
ried only by the majority of two proxies, the votes 1n the 
houſe being equal, fixty-one on each fide, This victory of 
the courtiers was by their antagoniſts treated as little better 
than a defeat. And it is certain, that the Whig lords had 
that day carried their point, had it not been for the accidental 
loſs of four votes: The duke of Rutland being then at New- 
market with a proxy in his pocket; the duke of Grafton, 
being ſent for home to his ducheſs then in labour with her 
firſt child; and the earl of Gainſborough, being taken ſo ill 
that very morning, that he could not ſign his proxy. It was 


alſo remarkable, that, of ſixteen biſhops then in the houſe, 
two only, Rocheſter and Durham, voted with the court : That 
the new biſhops of London and Briſtol, who were thought 
blindly devoted to the miniſtry, joined with the Whigs ; as 
did alſo the earl of Angleſea; which was undoubtedly owing 
to baron Schutz's demanding a writ for the duke of Cam- 
bridge, which viſibly gave life and weight to the Whig- 
party. However, the reſolution being laid before the queen, 
the only anſwered, © She thanked them for their addreſs ; 
and that ſhe took very kindly the aſfurances they gave”, 

On the 14th of April, a motion was made for taking into 
conſideration the treaties of peace and commerce ; and ſome 
ſpceches were made on both fides, after which the debate 
was adjourned to the 16th. That day the Whig lords being 
apprebenfive, that, it any debate aroſe abour the Spanith 
treaty, the other party would propoſe an addreſs to the 
queen, approving of that treaty, which they thought abſurd, 
they therefore agreed to ſay nothing againſt the treaty, that 
might draw them into a debate, The lord North and Grey 
ſtood up firſt, and ſaid © If any lord had any objections againſt 
the Spaniſh treaty, he was ready to anſwer them ; and to, in 
a challenging manner, weyt on for ſome time. After he 
had done, there was filence for a quarter of an hour; and 
then the carl of Clarendon faid, My lords, ſince no ob- 
jection can be raiſed againtt the Spaniſh treaty, we ſhould 
addreſs her majelly to return her our moſt humble thanks, 
tor having, by a ſafe, honourable, and advantageous peace 
with Spain, delivered theſe nations from a long, conſuming 
land war; and to defire her, notwithſtanding ans obſtructions, 
that may be thrown in her way, to proceed to the ſettlement 
of Europe, according to the principles laid down in her 
Loft gracious ſpeech'. To this the lord Cowper anſwered, 
* My lords, this is the moſt barefaced attempt, that ever 
was made by this or any other miniftry, to ſecure themſelves, 
by endeavouring to get the ſanction of this houſe for them— 
ſelves. My lords, I have no objections againſt theſe treaties. 
Are the miniſters themſelves jealous, that their actions ſtand 
in need of the ſanction of this houſe ? Elſe why this endea- 
vour at an addreſs, to make their act the act of the houſe? 
The lord, that ſpoke firſt, acting like a ſoldier, would, by 

ſkirmiſhing, have drawn on a general engagement; bur the 
troops are too well diſciplined to fall into an ambuſcade of 
his laying. But I cannot remove my finger from the ori— 
ginal of our misfortunes, © the cetlation of arms'. We were 
then told, that it a blow had been ſtruck, it would have 
ruined the peace. Would to God it had ruined this peace”. 
To ſupport this, the lord Hallifax ſaid, © What was laſt 
mentioned, my lords, makes me rile into the higheſt reſent- 
ment of the vile uſage given my lord duke of Ormond; a 
lord, for whom I have the moſt protound retpet, My lord 
Ormond went over into Flanders with a true Engliſh heart, 
which, my lords, is the beſt in the world, with a defire to 
do his country all the ſervice his great ability capacitated 
him to do. Therefore, it muſt be inconceiveable, the hor- 
rible anguiſh it muſt give his noble and generous heart to 
receive 1uch ſhocking orders, reſtraining the noble ardour 
of the ſoldiers, fluſhed with former victories, and hopes of 
ſtill greater'. The earl of Nottingham faid, © My lords, I 
never knew the like addreſs to this ever offered at but once, 
in the caſe of the duke of Suffolk, who, in Henry the ſeventh's 
days, had made a treaty, for which he thought it convenient 
to get the ſanction of this houſe by an addreſs, and got ſeven 
lords made at one time to carry the vote. Yet he was called 
to an account afterwards for the treaty, notwithitanding the 
addreſs. I fay no more of the man, becauſe he came to an 
untimely end'. The biſhop of Saliſbury likewiſe ſaid, © My 
lords, I do not underftand what law or reaſon can be given, 
to impower one ally to diſengage himſelf from his other allies, 
unleſs in a proper manner and time he acquaints them, he 
has done his ultimus conatus ; | utmoſt effort] and that to 
proceed further would be a cerra pernicies | certain ruin] 
That we had not come to our ultimus conatus is plain, ſince 
in the year of the ceſſation of arms, and the year following, 
wherein nothing was done, we made as great efforts as the 
former, when we did ſo many glorious things; and to 
proceed further, in all human probability, it would have been 
certain pernicies to our then enemy the French'. The biſhop 
of London, who had been one of the plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht, anſwered, My lords, at the ceſſation of arms, our 
caſe was the very caſe in point, which the biſhop of Sarum 
puts, for we had then come to our ultimus conatus, and, for 
aught we know, to proceed further would have been certa 
pernicies'. The earl of Wharton replied, © I did deſign to 
have ſaid a great deal to-day, but I find it anticipated by the 
lords, who have ſpoken before me. Only I muſt ſay what I 
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learn by fitting here, that the carrying this vote is the ulti- 
mus gonatus of the miniſtry ; and, if they do not carry it, it 
will be to them certa pernicies. Good, my lords, gratify 
my curioſity, to let me ſee what certa pernicies will be'. 
Some other Whig lords maintained, that there was no abſo- 
lute neceſſity of making a peace, the nation having given 
almoſt as much money for theſe three years paſt, as during 
any three years of the war ; and, as for the pretended advan- 
tages, gained by the treaty with Spain, it was plain there were 
no more than what had been ſtipulated before by the treaty 
of the year 1667. They alſo complained of the method, in 
which the negotiation of peace had been carried on, and of 
our giving up the intereſts of the emperor, the king of Por- 
tugal, and of the Catalans. But after a warm debate, that 
laſted till nine o'clock in the evening, it was reſolved by 
a majority of cighty-two votes againſt ſixty- nine, to preſent 
an addreſs, to acknowledge, her majeſty's goodneſs to her 
people, in delivering them by a ſafe, honourable, and ad- 
vantageous peace with France and Spain, from the burthen 
of a conſuming land war, unequally carried on, and become, 
at laſt, impracticable;z and to intreat her majeſty to purſue 
ſuch meaſures, as ſhe ſhould judge neceffary for compleating 
the ſettlement of Europe on the principles laid down in her 
majeſty's ſpecch'. An addreſs to that purpoſe was the next 
day agreed to, and ſent down to the commons for their con- 
currence. 

In the mean time, to prepare the commons to give their 
approbation to the conduct of the miniſtry, in concluding 
their treaties with France and Spain, ſeveral papers were laid 
before the houſe : particularly a report, with obſervations 
from the commiſſioners of public accounts, ſetting torth the 
abufes and miſmanagements in clothing the army, in diſpo- 
ling the off-reckonings of regiments, and in other inſtances, 
Then, to give a view how heavy the war was become to 
England, and how inſupportable the continuance of it would 
have proved, there was added, © a ſtate of the expence of 
the late war* for twelve years, which, with the ſupply of 
2,776,228 l. granted this ſeſhon, amounted to above fixty- 
eight millions and a half. But the moſt remarkable paper of 
all was an account of the ſtate of the ſeveral treaties of peace, 
between the queen and her allies, and France and Spain, with 
the obſtructions ſhe had met with, in her endeavours ro make 
the ſame univerſal and compleat ; and of what was done re- 
lating to the Catalans. 

This account (ſuppoſed to be drawn up by the lord Bo- 
lingb:oe, in order to remove the objections againſt the late 
treaties, particularly, the giving up the intereſts of the king 
of Portugal and of the Catalans) was fo varniſhed over with 
gloſſes and popular pretences, that many members, who were 
willing to believe what was ſaid, and had no opportunity or 
inclination to be better informed, were perſuaded of the truth 


f The ſubſtance of this account was as follows ; The author began with 
artfully ſuggeſting, * That her majeſty looked upon the peace between Spain 
and Portugal to be as good as concluded: That, in the mean while, her ma- 
jelly had taken the moſt effettual care of the inteteſts of the king of Portu- 
gal, having given to that prince, on the 18th of Augutt 1713, of her own 
motion, a new guaranty, whereby the queen obliged hertelt to ſecure the 
reſtitution, even by force of arms, if that ſhould become neceſſary, of any 
thing, which might be taken from Portugal, before the concluſion of the peace; 
to procure to that crown the colony of the Sacrament, or, in lieu thereof, 
ſuch an equivalent, as the king ot Portugal himſelf ſhould be contented to 
accept: To obtain ſatisfaction to the Portugueſe, for what they. claim to be 
due to them on account of their athento, or contract with the crown of Spain ; 
and to ſet on foot, after the peace, an amicable negotiation, for accommod a- 
ting the differences, which had aryen, concerning ſeveral eſtates ſituated in 
Portugal, and claimed by ſubjects of Portugal, refiding in Spain: and con- 
cerning thoſe Spaniſh ſhips, which were, about the beginning of the war, 
ſeized by the Portugueſe, That on thefe principles the earl of Strafford 
made a tolemn declaration to the minifters of Spain in February laſt, when 
he exchanged with them the inſt: uments of ratification of the treaties between 
ber majeſty and the Catholic king. That the peace, which the queen then 
ratified, did not diſpenſe with the obligations, which ſhe lay under to the king 
of Portugal, as well by her guaranty lately granted, as by her defenſive al- 
liance made in 1503% As to the Catalans, it was alledged, * That the land- 
ing of the earl of Peterborough in Catalonia, and her majeſty's entering into 
that part of the wor, wete in conſequence of the ſolicitations of the Catalans, 
and other Spaniards, affected to the houſe of Auſtria; and that all the engage- 
ments, which ſhe gave to theſe people, went no farther than the obtaining 
from king Charles the third a confirmation of their rights and privileges : 
And although her majeity offered, at that time, to give a guaranty for the 
ſame, and to enter into a treaty with that people; yet it did not appear, that 
ſuch a guaranty was ever given, or that ſuch a treaty was ever made. That 
notwithſtanding the treatment the queen had received from the emperor, 
and the juſt provocation ſhe had to leave him to ſtruggle with the eonſe- 
quences of his own meatures; yet, at the end of the year 1713, her 
majeſty ſet a negotiation on foot for the evacuation of Catalonia, and 
the neutrality of Italy. That her majefty's aim, by the firſt part of 
this treaty, was, to ſecure the return of the emperor, and of the Im- 

rial troops; and, fince the could no longer ſupport the Catalans by 
— arms, to provide for them by the terms of peace. That her majeſty's 
aim, in the ſecond part, was to leave as little room as poſſible for France, 
or Spain, to attack his Imperial majeſty, when the treaties between her ma- 


jeſty and the ſtates- general ſhould be concluded with the moſt Chi iſtian 


of it, and induced to fide with the miniſtry in all the debate: 
about the Succeſſion and treaties *, | 

On the 15th of April, a motion-was made in a committee 
of the whole houſe, by fir Edward Knatchbull, and the 
queſtion put, Whether the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the houſe 
of Hanover be in danger under her majeſty's government?” 
Mr. Secretary Bromley endeavoured to prove, it was not, 
by repreſenting what the queen had done for ſecuring that 
ſuccethon, and removing the Pretender from Lorrain. He 
was anſwered by Mr. Walpole, who, with great ſpirit, ſhewed 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion to be in danger, not from her ma. 
jeſty, but from the dubious conduct of ſome perſons in high 
ſtations; and therefore inſiſted, that the queen might not 
be mentioned in the queſtion. Mr. Campion, having ſpoken 
in vindication of the miniſtry, was anſwered by the earl of 
Hertford. The lord Hinchinbroke exprefled likewiſe his 
tears of the Proteſtant Succeſſion being in danger, from the 
encouragement that was given to the Pretender's friends, 
and particularly, in North-Britain, which he had an oppor- 
tunity to obſerve, when he was there with the regiment, in 
which he had a troop. After ſome other ſpeeches, the court- 
party, being apprehenſive, the queſtion would go again 
them, endeavoured to drop it, by moving, that Mr. Free— 
man, chairman of the committee, ſhould leave the chair, 
Upon this, fir Thomas Hanmer, the ſpeaker, made a me- 
morable ſpeech, importing, That he was ſorry to ſee 
that endeavours were uſed to wave that queſtion, and 
ſtop their mouths ; but he was of opinion, this was the 
proper, and perhaps the only time for patriots to ſpeak. 
That a great deal of pains were taken to ſcreen ſome perſons ; 
and, in order to that, to make them overlook the dangers 
that thseatened the queen, the nation, and the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion. That, for his own part, he had all the honour 
and reſpect imaginable for her majeſty's miniſters ; but that 
he owed ſtill more to his country than to any miniſter. That, 
in this debate, ſo much had been ſaid to prove the Succeſſion 
to be in danger, and fo little to make out the contrary, that 
he could not but believe the firſt?, He concluded with taking 
notice of © Sir Patrick Lawleſs being ſuffered to come over, 
and admitted to an audience of her majeſty'. This ſpeech 
had a great influence on the unbiaſſed and unprejudiced mem- 
bers; but nevertheleſs, after a long and warm debate, it was 
reſolved, by a majority of two hundred and fifty-fix voices 
againſt two hundred and eight, Firſt, That it was the 
opinion of this committee, that the Proteſtant Succeſſion in 
the houſe of Hanover was in no danger under her majeſty's 


government. Secondly, That the houſe be moved, for an 


addreſs to return the thanks of the houſe to her majeſty, for 
the inſtances ſhe had uſed for the removal of the Pretender 
from the dominions of the duke of Lorrain ; and to beſeech 
her to renew her inilances for his ſpeedy removal from thence”, 


king. That the queen conſidered, that theſe treaties, and the barrier of the 
ſtates, would ſecure the ten provinces of the Netherlands from any invaſion ; 
and, by this convention for a neutrality in Italy, the emperor's territories in 
that country were likewiſe covered; ſo that by the care, which her majeſty 
took, fince he was determined to run the riſk of continuing ſingle in the war, 
he would lie open in no frontier but that of the Rhine, where, by the ſame 
means, he would be able confiderably to increaſe his ſtrength, #s well with 
draughts out of Italy, as with the Germans, and other forces, u hich were 
to be tranſported from Spain, That it was no ſooner than the end of Jann- 
ary, 1712-13, that, the good offices of her majeſty's miniſters at Utrecht, 
the Imperial and French plenipotentiaries were brought to meet upon this 
negotiation ; and, in the mean time, her majeſty endeavoured to induce the 
Catholic king to facilitate this matter as much as poſſible, and particularly on 
the head of the privileges of the Catalans, in which the miniſters of France 
concurred with the greateſt earneſtneſs. But that it ſoon appeared, that his 
Catholic majeſty, who ſaw the advantage which the conduct of the Impe- 
rial court gave him, would hardly be preyailed upon to grant any thing more 
than a general act of oblivion, and a reſtitution of honours and eęſtates. 
That on the 14th of March, N. S. 1913, the convention for the neutrality 
of Italy, and the evacuation of Catalonia was executed, and the article con- 
cerning the privileges of the Catalans left undetermined ; a right being re- 
lerved to her majeſty to inſiſt, whenever the emperor ſhould treat of peace, 
that thoſe privileges ſhould be preſerved to them; and the moſt Chriſtian 
king declaring, that he would concur with the queen to the ſame end. That, 
in May, 1713, the treaty of peace between her majeſty and the Catholic king 
was ſigned proviſionally here, and in July definitively at Utrecht; whereby 
there was not only an abſolnte amneſty, with a full poſſeſſion of all their 
eitates and honours, but alſo the privileges of the Caſtilians granted to the 
Catalans ; which article was, at leaſt in this reſpe&, conſiderable, that the 
* of Catalonia are thereby entitled to hold any employments in the Weſt- 

ndies, or to trade directly thither, in as full and ample a manner, as the 
people of Caſtile, from which they were formerly as much excluded as any 
foreign nation whatever. That the preſervation of their antient privileges 
was neither granted nor directly refuſed by this article; ſo that the queen, 
either when the peace ſhould come to be treated between their Imperial and 
Catholic majeſties, or on another favourable occaſion, which might offer 
itſelf, was at liberty to renew her application upon this head. That in the 
mean time it was certain, that the refuſal of the le of this principality, 


as well as the iſland of Majorca, to ſubmit to the Catholic king, when, in 
purſuance of the treaty of neutrality, theſe countries were evacuated by the 
emperor's forces, and their obſtinate reſiſtance, fince that time, muſt, have 
rendered the obtaining of their privileges {till more difficult than it was. In 


that ſhe would renew her inſtances for the removal of the 


When theſe reſolutions were reported the next day to the 
houſe, there aroſe a debate, in which Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Lechmere, and general Stanhope, made very ſtrong ſpeeches. 
Mr. Walpole, among other things, applauded the public 
ſpirit, which the ſpeaker had ſhewn the day before; but 
added, He deſpaired of ſeeing truth and juſtice prevail, ſince 
notwithſtanding the weight of a perſon of his known in- 
tegrity, merit, and eloquence, the majority of votes had 
carried it againſt reaſon and argument', General Stanhope 
endeavoured to prove the Proteſtant Succeſſion to be in dan- 
er by this ſingle but forcible induction, That as it was 
univerſally acknowledged, it had been the French king's in- 
tention, ſo it was ſtill his intereſt, and he had it now, more 
than ever, in his power to reſtore the Pretender, Hoaever, 
it was carried without a diviſion, that the Proteſtant Succel\- 
fion was out of danger, and that an addreſs of thanks ſhould 
be preſente41 to the queen, To which addreſs ſhe anſwered, 
Pretender out of Lorrain. 

The lords having ſent (as hath been ſaid) a meſſage to the 
commons for their concurrence, in an addrels of thanks for 
the treaties of peace and commerce with France and Spain, 
the meſſage was taken into confideration on the 22d of April, 
and a warm debate aroſe. The moſt material objections were 
raiſed by Mr. Ward, an eminent merchant, to the treatics of 


commerce, in which many eflential points, particularly the 


duties on ſeveral forts of goods and merchandize, were lett 
loofe and undetermined, and therefore liable to arbitrary ex- 
planations, Mr. Auditor Foley having anſwered him, he 
15 ö T7 . 
was replied to by Mr. Horace Walpole, who was ſupported 
by fir Peter King, Mr. Aiflabie, who bad, ſome time before, 
left the court-party, and was therefore removed from his 
place of one of the lords of the admiraity, ſpoke, on this 


ſhort, that, if the antient privileges of thefe people, in their full extent 


were not obtained, it muſt be attributed to thoſe, wit rendered it Lnpract i. 
cable to treat effectually for them, betore the withdrawing of the queen's 
forces out of Catalonia; and, it their condition was become fince more def- 
ſperate, thoſe only were to anſwer for it, who had encouraged them not to 
jubmit a ſecond time to their pruice, with the hopes of reiet, winch they, 
who gave ſuch hopes, mult have known themſelves in no condition of making 
good, As to the treaty with France, atter a long detail of the negotiation, 
upon the overtures made by that crown in April 1711, it was alledged, 
That by the conferences held with Monheur Buys here, by the accounts, 
which came from «broad, and by the repreſentatious, which ſome of the al- 
hes made to her majeſty, it appeared undeniably evident, not only that the 
war was become, on the preſent tobt, abtolutely impracticable, but alto that 
no alteration could be attempied, either in the method of carrying it on, or 
in the views, towards which it was directed, without diflolving at once the 
confederacy; and that the diſpute was in fact, not whether a peace, by which 
Spain and the Indies would be left to Philip, ſhould be made, but who 
mould have the making of it? That the real annual expence of this king- 
doin amounted to more than ſeven millions; wiaereas we were not ma con- 
dition eftefually to raiſe near ſix millions in the courſe of a year ; trom hence 
it follows, that, if this proportion had been continued, about nine millions 
would have been the true charge of a ſecond war, and about eleven millions 
that of a third. But this was the ſtate of our affairs, whilſt the houſe of 


Auſtin contributed nothing but one regiment to the war of Spain, little to 


that of Italy, had but few forces, am thole entirely unactive, on the Rhine ; 
and ſent none iato the Netherlands, except ſuch, as thoſe harrafſed provinces 
were obliged to maintain, and were thereby rendered unable to furniſh troops, 
or make the neceſlary provitons for the operations of the army; both 
which they might otherwiſe have done, and both which they did in an emi- 
nent degree, whilſt they were under the goverument of the preſent king of 
Spain. That the ſtates-general bore a conſiderable burthen ; but, as they 
had, from the year 1708, ſent no ſupplizs of any kind, either to Portugal, 
or to Catalonia, and had drawn themtelves alinclt entirely out of the Spaniſh 
war; as they furniſhed, in no proportion, their quota for the ſea-tervice z as 
they had reduced their joint contributions with the queen, in all payments, 
to one third of the whole; and as they were very backward in anſwering even 
this ſhare of expence ; ſo the load of Great-britain came, upon their ac- 
count, as well as upon the emperor's, to be vaſtly increaſed, As to the reſt 
of the allies, all the troops, which they furniſhed, were maintained by the 
queen and the ſtates, except a few, and thoſe almoſt wholly employed in co- 
vering their own fionticrs, That, in this ſituation of atfairs, her majeſty 
declared to the Imperialiſts, and to the Dutch, that if they would not allow 
France to have given ſuſlicient grounds for opening the conferences; if they 
were defirous to carry on the war, and determined to accept of no terms of 
peace, inferior to thoſe, which had been formerly demanded and refuted ; 
the was, on her part, ready to concur with them, But that, in juſtice to 
herſelf and to them, ſhe thought hertelf bound to let them know, that ſhe 
could no longer bear fo diſproportionate a burthen : That it was evident, 
that the common effort mult be itil! greater than it was; or that there would 
remain no proſpect of arriving at the ends, which they propofed ; and that 
for theſe reaſons it would be incumbent upon them, if the war continued, 
to increaſe their exp:nces, whilſt the queen reduced her's. That the mi- 
niſters of the ſtates general were very candid and open upon this head: 
Monſieur Buys atlerted, that his maſters had done their utmoſt already ; 
and could be obliged to no more: Many of the others had, on ſeveral occa- 
tons, declared their country unable to tupport the charge they were at ano- 


. 


ther lummer; and the penſionary himſelf, in a deputation of the ſtates, ap- 


pointed to attend the earl of Strafford, in October 1711, declared, that it 
was impoſſible to think- of cominuing the war another year, That what 
from the emperor, and what from the princes of the North, we ſhould be 
in the utmoſt danger, thould we attempt to do it; and finally, that there 
were traitors to their country, who were againſt the peace... That many in- 
ſtances might be produced to ſhew, that there was at lealt as little reaſon to ex- 
pect from the houſe of Auſtria, as from the ſtates-general, a greater effort than 
they had hitherto made. That the Impetial miuiſters confeiled, that their 
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occaſion, with great vehemence againſt the miniſters, for 
having made ſo precaicous a peace. They were anſwered by 
Mr. Campion; and the leading men among the Whigs plainly 
perceiving, trom the noiſe and laughter of their antagoniſts, 
that they were ſure of a majority, gave up the conteſt, and 
did not think fit to inſiſt on a diviſion, which would but ex- 
pole their weakneſs. So it was reſolved to agice with the 
lords in the following addreſs, which was preſeuted, the 24th 
of April, by both houſes to the queen ; 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
: V E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſobjects, 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in 
parhument aſſembled, beg leave to expreſs the juſt ſenſe, 
which we have of your majeſty's goodneſs to your people, in 
delivering them, by a ſate, honoutable, and advantageous 
peace with France and Spain, from the heavy burthen of a 
conſuming land war, uncqually carried on, and become at 
laſt impraCticable. And we do moſt earneſtly intreat your 
majeſty, that you will be pleaſed, with the ſame ſteadineſs, 
notwithſtanding all the obſtructions, which have been, or 
may be, thrown in your way, to purſue ſach meaſures, as 
you ſhall judge neceſlaty for compleating the ſettlement of 
Europe, on the principles, laid down by your myjeſty in your 
moſt gracious ſpcech from the throne”. 


To which the queen returned this anſwer : 
My lords and gentlemen, 


* The ſtate of public affairs in Europe, as well as the ne- 
ceſſities of my own kingdom, obliged me to enter into a nego- 
tiation of peace ; and, notwithſtanding all obſtructions and 
ditficulties, I have, by the bleſſing of God, brought it to a 
happy concluſion. 


maſter expected the queen ſhould furniſh all the money; and that the utmoſt 
he could do, would be to tend troops at her expCcace ; in the fame breath 
avowing the emperor's intention to break the negotiation of peace, and to 
continue the war, till Spain was conquered ; the entire monarchy whereot hg 
expected. "That upon the death of the late emperor Joſepù, in the beginning 
of the year 1711, the eyes, not only ot the princes of the empire, but of all 
the confederates, and of her majeſty, in the firſt plice, were unmediately fixed 
on his brother. And this event occationed a great alteration in the counciis 
ot Europe, and gave a new turn to the ſentiments of many princes. That 
there was reaſon to believe, that the miniſters of Vietna themſelves began to 
cool in the project of recoveriag Spain and the Indies, They teemed to in- 
tend nothing more, than to get the prefeut Elmpero! mto Germany, and to 
tecure the poſſeſſion of Iraly to themiclves. Tuat, in Holland, a partition 
of the Spaniſh monarchy ſeemed almoſt the general {cheme ; and the conduct 
of that republic, as well as the confeſſion ot its miniſters, ſhewed, that the 
project of driving Philip out of Spain was looked upon there to be a pure 
chimera. That her myeſty had been acquainted, that tome ot the princes of 
the empire thought it a point, which deterved the moſt terious reflection, 
whether they ſhould tuffer the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns to be united on 
the ſame head; and whether it might not be proper, in the capitulation of the 
empire, to inliſt on the {eparating ot them. That other members of the grand 
alliance, and thoſe the only two, with whom her majeſty had entered into 
any formal engagement, for recovering the entre Spaniſh monarchy, repre- 
ſented upon the fame occaſion agualt placing this crown on the emperor's 
head. And it was urged by one of the molt conhiderable princes in the 
alliance, that the principle, upon which he engaged in the war, was now alter- 
ed; and that, initead of fightiag to procure the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Auſtria, his intereſt, and even his fatety, required, that he ſhould fight to 
prevent it. That the caſe therefore ſtood thus; The preſent Emperor, even 
after his brother's death, and his own election, would content himſelf with 
nothing leſs, than tbe whole Spaniſh monarchy, and infiſtech that the war 
ſhould be protſecuted in this view, Of the other alies, ſome looked on this 
proſpect as chimerical, others as dangerous: From whence it tollows, that 
to keep the grand alliance united in this principle was 1mpracticable ; and it 
muſt be allowed, that to have many different intereſts, and to have formed a 


ſyſtem intirely new, in the midſt of the war, was an experiment too hazardous 


to be attempted. That in this ſituation of affairs no time was to be loſt. The 
Queen knew very well, that attempts to open a treaty with France ſeparately 
from her were made by thoſe, who clamonred the loudeſt agziaſt her mea- 
ſures ; and the preſent emperor had thought fir, on hoard one of her majeſty's 
ſhips, and by her own miniſters, to ſend her a meſſage of the fame 
nature. She therefore inſiſted with the Imperialiits, and with the Dutch, 
that ſhe would be at ſome oertainty, and that they thould comply with her in 
the meaſures either of war or peace, The war being become impracticable, 
as was ſhewn before, the author of the account relates what obſtructions there 
were to the carrying on a treaty of peace. That the principle, and only avow- 
ed diſpute between her majeſty and the ſtates at this tune, concerned the 
method of carrying a Negotiation forward. That, the ſtates pretencled, that 
a far opportunity would be given to the miniſters of France to divide the 
confederates, if they were ſuffered to mect together ina general congreſs 
before the. efſential articles of peace were ſetiled by ſpecific preliminaries. 
That the uſe, which had been made of this method on a tormer occaſion, to 
evade the concluding of any peace, when, according to the confeſſion of the 
Dutch miniſters themlclves, the difference, on which the allies and France 
broke oft, did not deſerve the life of a fingle toidier, gave no great encourage» 
ment to purfue the ſame again: Befides which, as the queen would not 
take upon her to ſettle the intereſts of others, neither would ſhe ſuffer others 
to determine thoſe of her own kingdoms : And if all the confederates were 
to aſſemble, in order to adjuſt a preliminary treaty, the objection made by 
the ſtates returned upon them. That, in December 1711, the ſtates con- 
curred with her majeſty in fixing the pluce and time of the treaty : And, 
if nothing had happened to revive the ſpirits of thoſe, who were bent againſt 
the peace, it is highly probable, by the little time which it coſt to conclude 
moit of the treaties, after the conferances that had been interupted, were re- 

ſumed at Utrecht, and the allies proceeded in earnelt to uegotiate, that the 
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© ] eſteem this addreſs as the united voice of my affection- 
ate and loyal ſubjects; and I return you all the heartieſt 
thanks, which can be given by a ſovereign, who defires no- 
thing more, than to ſee her people ſafe and flouriſhing !. 

Thus the miniſters obtained a parliamentary ſanction to 
their late meaſures, and by that means thought themſelves 
ſecure from any future enquiries. 

In the mean time, 1 proceedings and 
addreſſes of both houſes againſt the Pretender, his friends, 
depending on a ſuperior power, ſtill endeavoured to promote 
his intereſt with great induſtry, To this purpoſe, a letter 
written by Mr. Leſley, a famous nonjuring clergyman, from 
Burleduc in Lorrain, the Pretender's refidence, to a member 
of parliament in London, was openly handed about, contain- 
ing a particular account of the ſtate of affairs, and what ob- 
ſervations Mr. Leſley had made fince his coming thither®, 

About the ſame time, both'parties being in ſuſpenſe, upon 
the hopes or fears of the coming over of the duke of Cam- 
bridge, the authors ef the Examiner plainly enough diſco- 
vered the perplexity ſome of the miniſters were in at that 
juncture. On the other hand, Mr. Toland publiſhed the 
reaſous and neceſſity of the duke of Cambridge's coming and 
reſiding in Great-Britain; the laſt of which reaſons was, 
That the prince's coming over would bring to the teſt ſome 
great perſons, who were reported to act on perfidious and 
dangerous principles to the Hanover family'. But neither the 
queen nor her miniſters were willing to put things upon that 
ifſue ; for, upon a report, that the princeſs Sophia intended 


to defice the queen's approbation for the duke of Cambridge's 


coming into England, her majeſty, with the advice of her 
cabinet-council, wrote to that princeſs the following letter: 


Madam, fiſter, aunt, 

Since the right of Succeſhon to my Kingdoms has been 
declared to belong to you and your family, there have always 
been diſaffected perſons, who, by particular views of their 
own intereſt, have entered into meaſures to fix a prince of 
your blood in my dominions, even whilſt I am yet living. 
I never thought, till now, that this project would have gone 
ſo far, as to have made the lealt impreſſion on your mind. 
But, as Ihave lately perceived by public rumours, which are 
induſtriouſly ſpread, that your electoral highneſs is come in- 
to this ſentiment, it is of importance, with reſpect to the 
ſucceſſion of your family, that I ſhould tell you, ſuch a pro- 
ceeding will infallibly draw along with it ſome conſequences, 
that will be dangerous to that ſucceſſion itſelf, which is not 
ſecure any other ways, than as the prince, who aCctually 
wears the crown, maintains her authority and prerogative. 
"There are here (ſuch is our misfortune) a great many people, 
ſeditiouſly diſpoſed. So I leave you to judge what tuwults 
they may be able to raiſe, if they ſhould have a pretext to 
begin a commotion. I prefuade myſelf, therefore, you will 
never concent, that the leaſt thing ſhould be done, that may 
disſturb the repoſe of me or my ſubjects. 

Open yourſelf to me with the ſame freedom I do to you, 
and propoſe whatever you think may contribute to the ſecurity 
of the ſucceſſion, I will come into it with zeal, provided 
that it do not derogate from my dignity, which I am-reſolved 
to maintain. I am, with a great deal of affection &c.” 


St. James, May 19; 1714- 
ſuperſcribed, 


To my ſiſter and, aunt cleAreſs dowager 


of Brunſwick and Lunenberg. 


treaties of all the confederates with France might have been finiſhed, before 
the lealon of opening the campatgn in 1712: But that, before Monfiur Buys 
returned into Holland, or the confederates could begin, the efforts were re- 
newed with the greateſt vigour, to break off the negotiations; the cry againſt 
a peace, by which Spain and the Indies ſhould be left to any branch of the 
houſe of Bourbon, hecame louder than ever; and letters and memorials were 
not only delivered but printed; and appeals made againſt her majeſty's 
proceedings to all Europe, and even to her own ſubjefts. That, on theſe 
encouragements; the good diſpoſitions towards peace received a check: and 
jome of thoſe, who had awned themſelves 1 the proſecution of the war, 
to recover the whole Spanith monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, joined now, 
under this very pretence, to break the meatures of peace. That the treatment 
which her majeſty met with at this time, will appear in the cleareſt light from 
this circumſtance : 'The minifters of the ſtates general propoſed to her majeſty's 
ſervants, that, conſidering the difficulties, which the queen lay under, how 
unpoſſible it was to recover by war, or by treaty, the Spaniſh monarchy from 
king Phillip, and how impoſſible he apprehended it to be for her majeſty to 
carry on any nogotiation, by which this monarchy ſhould be left to Philip, he 
was ready (to extricate her majeſty from this dilemma, and to ſcreen her 
miniſters in carrying on the work, which they had begun) in the name of 
his matters, to preſent a memærial. by which the point of dtalaing Spain and 


the Indies ſhould be given up; provided he might be aſſured, that the Dutch 


ſhould have an equal ſhare with her majeſty's ſubjects in the aſſiento, which 
contract, he ſuppoſed, it was ſtipulated ſhould be made with Great-Britain, 
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The Queen, at the ſame time, wrote a letter to the duke 
of Cambridge to this effect: 


Couſin, | 


*An accident, which has N in my lord Paget's family, 
having hindred him from ſetting forward fo ſoon as he 
thought to have done, I cannot defer any longer letting you 
know my thoughts with reſpect to the deſign you have of com- 
ing into my kingdoms. As the opening of this matter ought 
to have been firſt to me; ſo IexpeCted you would not have given 
ear toit, without knowing my thoughts about it. However, 
this is what I owe to my own dignity, the friendſhip I haye 
for you, and the electoral houſe, to which you belong; and 
the true defire I have, that it may ſucceed to my kingdoms, 
And this requires of me, that I ſhould tell you, that nothing 
can be more dangerous to the tranquillity of' my dominions, 
and the right of ſuceſſion in your line, and conſequently more 
diſagreable to me, than ſuch a proceeding at this junQture,” 


I am, 


with a great deal of friendſhip, 
i your very affectionate couſin, 
St. James's May 19 1714. Anne R. 


The lord treaſurer, who began now to be ſenſible of the 
aſcendant lord Bolingbroke had over him at court, thought 
it his beſt way to ſecure a retreat behind the proteſtant ſuc. 
ceſſion, which the other was undermining, with more preci- 
pitation than before, For, the queen having never recovered 
her fit at Chriſtmas, it was thought proper to haſten the mea- 
ſures that were taken to defeat the proteltant ſucceſſion, The 
treaſurers who was no ſtranger to theſe proceeding, though he 
was not concerned in them, wrote alſo a letter to the electo: 
of Brunſwick : 


May it pleaſe your royal highneſs, 


Though I expect Mr Harley every moment in return 
from your. court, and thereby ſhall have another opportunity 
of doing myſelf the honour to preſent your royal highneſs 
with my moſt humble duty, and the aſſurance of ny utmoſt 
ſervice; yet I cannot ſlip this occaſion of the queen's meſſenger 
attending your royal highneſs with her majeſty's letter, to lay 
myſelf at your feet. I have no enemy, that knows me, who 
is not juſt enough to allow me, to be inviolably devoted to 
your ſucceſſion, nothing coming in competition with that, 
becauſe I know I pleaſe the queen, when I am Zealous for 
the ſervice of your ſerene houſe. I hope, therefore, I ſhall 
find credit with your royal highneſs, when I humbly lay my 
fincere opinion before you. The queen is ' moſt hartily for 
your ſucceſſion, If there be any thing, which may render it 
more ſecure, which is conſiſtent with her majeſty's ſafety, ir 
will be acompliſhed. It is not the eager defires of ſome, nor 
what flows from the advice of others, whoſe diſcontents per- 
haps aniwate their zeal, can balance the fecurity you have in 
the queen's friendſhip, and the dutiful affection of all her faith- 
ful ſubjects; for, as I am ſure your royal highneſs's great wil- 
dom would not chuſe to rule by A e you will not let 
their narrow meaſures be the ſtandafd our government. I 
doubt not, but the accident, that happed about the writ, may 
be improved, to increaſe the moſt perfect friendſhip between 
the queen and your molt ſerene family. I will ſtudy to do 
every thing to demonſtrate the profound veneration and rel- 
pect, wherewith Jam, &c, | 


Oxford. 


That from the cauſes, and by the ſteps abovementioned, was the diſunion 
among the allies arived to the higheſt pitch, at the opening of the conferences 
in Jauuary 1711-12, when the ſtricteſt union amongſt them was more than 
ever neceflary, and when the whole fruit of thoſe ſucceſles, wherewith God 
had bleſſed their cauſe, in the courſe of the war, depended on it, That they 
ſent their ſeveral plenipotentiaries to Utrecht; but it was very apparent, that 
moſt of them acted on that maxim, hich one of them profefled, that giving 
into the meaſures of peace was the ſureſt way to continue the war. They 
flattered themfelves, that, the Imperial miniſters, in conjunction with thote 
of Britain, having, two years before, baffled the defigns of Holland to make 
peace, it would be, -as eaſy for the miniſters of the empire, in conjunction 
with thoſe of the ſtates general, to render fruitleſs, at this time all her majeſty's 
endeavours to the ſame end. And that, after this, it would not appear 
ſurprizing; if the utmoſt dexterity was exerted to delay the entering on bu- 
fineſs at Utrecht, and to wait for the events of the campaign. Concluding, 
that, from this ſtate of the ſeveral treaties between her majeſty, her allies, 
and France and Spain, the reſonableneſs of all the ſteps her majeſty had taken, 
and thoſe deſigns, which had been purſued at firſt, to wreſt the negotiation 
out of her hands, and fince to unravel all that had been done, and to throw 
us into confuſſion, would ſufficiently appear.” oy 

This account made a great impreſſion upon the generality of the members: 
yet the weight of it will be eaſily taken off, by comparing it with the orig 
nal papers relating to thoſe tranſactions, which were afterwards inſerted in the 
report of the committee of ſecrecy. 
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There was another letter from the queen to the elector of 
Brunſwick, but written in a ſtyle ſo unbecoming the one and 
the other, that the perſons, to whom theſe letters were tranſ- 
mitted, did not think fit to give copies of it; but, upon a 
report induſtriouſly ſpread by the pretender's agents, that the 
duke of Cambridge might have came over, if the elector his 
tather would have let him, but, that the elector did not think 
the crown of Great Britain worth accepting, the copies of the 
other three letters were diſperſed in print. This gave fo great 
offence to the miniſters, that the publiſher and the perſon 
who ſent him the letters were ſeized by lord Bolingbroke's 
warrant, and bound over to appear at the queen's-bench. 

The princeſs Sophia, now in the 84th year of her age, was 
much affected by theſs letters, and on the 28th of May, the 
day after the receipt, being ſeized as ſhe was walking in the 
gardens at Herenhauſen with a fit of the apoplexy, died in 
the arms of the eleCtoral princeſs (the late queen Caroline) and 
the countels of Pickenburgh, who were talking with her, 
before any other perſon could come to her aſſiſtance. This 
princeſs was fourth and youngeſt daughter of Frederick, king 
of Bohemia, and Elizabeth of England, only daughter of 
king James the firſt; and was born at the Hague, the 3d of 
October, 1630: So ſhe was eighty three years, eight months, 
and five days old at her death. In the year 1658, ſhe was 
married to Erneſt Auguſtus, duke of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
berg, (fourth and youngeſt fon to George duke of Lunen- 
burg-Zell) who, in 1662, ſucceeded count Francis of Wir- 
tenberg, in the biſhopric of Oſnaburg : In 1680, on the death 
of his eldeit brother, John Frederic duke of Hanover, Erneſt 
Auguſtus ſucceeded him allo in that dignity ; and, in the year 
1692, he received the inveſtiture of the electoral dignity of 
Brunſwick Lunenburg. This prince died on the 23d of Janu- 
ary 1693, having bad by the princeſs Sophia, fix ſons, George 
Lewis, Frederic Auguſtus, Maximilian William, Charles 
Philip, Chriſtian, an Erneſt Auguſtus, and one daughter, 
Sophia Dorothy, who, in the year 164, became the ſecond 
wife of Frederic the third, king of Pruſſia. The princeſs 
Sophia had a very ſtrong healthy conſtitution, and was en— 


dowed with great abilities natural and acquired, She was 


perfect miſtreſs of the low Dutch, German, Engliſh, French, 
and Italian languages, and had a genius equally turned for 
converſation or buſineſs, which rendered her not only the 
ornament and delight of her court, but qualified her to man- 
age and ſupport the higheſt intereſts. The greatnets of her 
ſoul bore proportion to her birth, and the Nation, which ſhe 
filled; but with all was tempered with fo much ſweetneſs and 
affability, that the duty of thoſe below her became their plea- 
ſure. No one ever gave libertics with a better choice, or 
could act without reſerve to greater advantage. She behaved 
10 both parts to admiration, as a daughter of England, and 
45 a mother of Germany, Her wit was fprightly, curious, 
and ſurprizing ; her judgment ſolid and penetrating, founded 
upon the nobleſt maxims from reading and ſtudy, explained 
by obſervation and experience. Nothing could exceed the 
beauties and advantages of her.converſation, but by her let- 
ters; both were ealy, entertaining; and uſeful. She had a 
fund of hap pineſs wwkienerſelf, which gave a reliſh to her 
retirements: But henna government and ccconomy ſhew- 
ed the juſt ſenſe ſhe N eig born for the good of others. 
Her piety was ecxemplargwithout affectation; her ſentiments 
of religion jult and noble, neither perplexed with doubts, nor 
enſlaved by ſuperſtition, Phe neighbourbood of the Jeſuits 
ſerved only to confirm her in the opinion the had of the im- 
poſtures and corruptions of their church and order. But, 


Though the queen eſteemed this adreſs, as the united voice of her loyal 
ſubjects, yet the lords in their firſt addreis to king George I. ſaid it is by 
no means to be imputed to the nation in general: And the commons, in lets 
than a year afterwards: * We are ſjevlibly touched not only with the diſappoint- 
ment, but with the reproach breught upon the nation by the unjultifiable 
concluſion of war, which was carried on at ſo vait an expence, and was 
attended with ſuch unparelled Juccefſes : But, as that diſhonour cannot in 
juſtice be imputed to the whole nation, ſo we firmly hope, and believe, that, 
trough your majeſty's great wiſdom, and the faithful endeavours of your 
commons, the reputation of theſe your kingdoms will, in due time, be vindi- 
cated and reſtored.” | 

b This letter is dated, April 23, 1714, and begins with a deſcription of the 
pretender's perſon and character; his oracetul mien, magnanimity of ſpirit, 
devotion fret from bigottry, aplication to buſineſe, ready apprehenhon, found 
Judgement, and affability ; ſo that none converſecd with him, but what were 
charmed with his good ſenſe and {weetnets of temper.” Theu, coming to the 
mma deſign of this letter, Mr Leſley ſaid, that the chevalier expreſſed no re- 
ſentment at the cruel proceedings of the parliament, to leave him no place to 
flee unto. But that other men were aſtoniſhed, and ſaid, For what is all 
this rage? What has he done? Was it a crime in him to be born? If his 

irth was ſuperſtitions, it was a good reaſon indeed to bar his acceſſion to the 
throne, but none to perſecute him, or ſet a price on his. head, as was propo- 
led in parliament, by a rich and powerful party, to encourage the aſſaſſination 
of him. He added, That, ſince ſo much depended on his birth why was it 
not inquired into ? That the prince of Orange promiſed it in his firſt declara- 
om and referred it to be examined in parliament: but, this not having been 
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though bred up in the reformed religion, according to the 
Calvinian diſcipline, yet ſhe ever had a great eſteem for the 
liturgy and conſtitution of the church of England. She hated 
every thing, that was ſour, malicious, or illnatured to ſuch a 
degree, that none could be more ſedvlous to oppoſe, or more 
active to ſuppreſs, every little quarrel and party, that grew up, 
where ſhe had any influence. 

Baron Bothmar arrived at London on the 25th of June, 
with the character of envoy extraordinary from the elector of 
Hanover, and, in a private audience of the queen, notified the 
death of the princeſs Sophia ; upon which an order was made 
in council for mourning, and for praying for the elector of 
Brunſwick, in the liturgy of the church of England, 

In the conſultation held by the miniſtry, after the demand 
of the duke of Cambridge's writ, wherein it was debated, 
whether the queen ſhould invite over that duke? The lord 
treaſurer, the lord chancelor, the lord privy ſeal, and another 
privy councellor, were for it; but the lord Bollingbroke have- 
ing oppoſed it, and carried the negative, reſolved to puſh his 
point, and to uſe all poſſible means to defeat the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, With that view he is ſaid to have broke all mea- 
ſures with the treaſurer, and united himſelf more cloſely with 
the high church party. As the farther diſcouragement and 
even ruin of the diffenters was thought neceſſary for accom- 
pliſhing this ſcheme, it was begun with the famous Schiſm- 
bill. A motion for it, on the 12th of May, by Sir William 
Wyndham, was introduced, by reading the 8th, gth, 1oth, 
and 11th ſection of the act of Unitormity, paſſed after the 
reſtoration, by which, above two thouſand miniſters were 
turned out of their livings. The motion being approved, a 
bill was ordered to be brought in, to prevent the growth of 
Schiſm, and for the further ſecurity of the church of England 
as by laweſtabliſhed '. On the other hand, in order to ſtrength- 
en the Jacobite party in Scotland, a motion was made for a 
bill, to inveſt the Scots biſhops revenues and rents in the 
queen, to be applied to the ſupport of the epiſcopal clergy. 
To render this bill ineffectual, it was propoſed by the whigs, 
that theſe revenues ſhould be applied to ſuch. only of the 
epiſcopal clergy, as ſhouid pray for the queen and the princeſs 
Sophia in expreſs words. As the courc party could not well 
oppoſe this addition, and as the reſuming of the epiſcopal 
revenues (which had been forf-ired at the Revolution, and 
given to the miniſters of the kirk of Scotland) would have 
been attended with great difficulties, the bill was ſuffered to 
drop. It was, however, reſolved to finiſh the ſchiſm-bill. 
When this bill was 1ogrofled and read the third time in order 
to be paſſed, there arole along and warm debate. Mr Hamp- 
den, Mr Robert Walpole, general Stanhope, Mr Lechmere, 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll, and Sir Peter King, exerted their elo- 
quence in oppoſing it, repreſenting in general. © That it look- 
ed more like a decree of Julian the apoſtate, than a law enacted 
by a proteltant parliament, fince it tended to raiſe as great a 
perſecution againſt our proteſtant brethren as either the 
primitive chriſtians ever ſuffered from the heathen emperors, 
or the proteſtants from popery and the inquiſition.“ Mr Stan- 
hope ſhewed, in particular, the ill conſequences of this law, 
as it would of courſe occafion foreign education ; which, on 
the one- hand, would drain the Kingdom of great ſums of mo- 
ney; and, which was till worſe, fills the tender minds of 


voung men with prezudices againſt their own country. He 


illuſtrated and ſtrengthened his argument by the example of 
the Engliſh popiſh ſeminaries abroad, which, he ſaid, were 
ſo pernicious to Great Britain, that, inſtead of making new 
laws to encourage foreign education, he could with thoſe al- 


done either by parliament, court of Judicature, or any other authority what- 
ever, it afforded an infalliable demonſtration ot the truth of his birth; ſince 
by the laws of God and man, every child, that is owned by both parents, 
is to be received as ſuch, unleſs evident proot be made to the contrary. That 
it was very obvious, why former parliaments, and in a former reign, would 
not enter into the examination of his birth, becauſe they knew the truth of it 
aud that no proof could be made againſt it. But the falſe rumours and ſup- 
fitions, which were induttriouſly ſpread abroad concerning it, to make way 
or the prince of Orange more eaſily to aſcend the throne (having ſerved their 
turn) were laid afide, like ſcaffolding, when a houſe is built. That he hoped 
it was reſerved for this parliament, to make a full examination, and to ſet the 
nation at reſt upon this material point; if not, the birth of this prince was in- 
fallibly confirmed. That there was no danger herein to his ſiſter, who now 
reigned ; for none could doubt but he would be very well pleated to make 
ſuch a compremiſe with her, that ſhe might hold the crown during her lite, 
provided his ſucceſſion after her were ſettled ; and give all the ſecurity for this 
that could be deſired, even to put his perſon into her hands, if ſhe thought 
fit. And that would unite both their intereſts, and render her reign more ſe- 
cure and comfortable to her, than it was or could otherwiſe be. That, if we 
were aft aid of a popiſh ſucceſſor, why did we make the next ſueceſſor a papiſt ? 
For it was they Ni it, who baniſhed him, when an infant, into a popiſh coun- 
try, and paſſed an act of attainder againſt him, if he ſhould return to be in- 
{tructed in our religion; and had ſent to all the proteſtant courts in Europe 
not to admit him, or to drive him hence, if he ſhould come, and had ex- 
cluded him from the crown without any reſerve for him, though he ſhould 
become a proteſtant; and at the ſame time declared openly, they would not 
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ready in force againſt papiſts were mitigated; and that they 
ſhould be allowed a certain number of ſchools. The chief 
advocates for the bil were Mr ſecretary Bromley, fir William 
Wyndham, Mr Hungerford, and Mr Collier. Mr Bromley, 
maintained, The diicenters were equally dangerous both to 
church and ſtate. However, if the members, who ſpoke in 
their behalf, would have this bill drop, he would readily con- 
ſent to it, provided another bill were brought in, to incapaci- 
tate them cither to fit in that houſe, or to vote in elections of 
members of pariiament,” Mr Walpole anſwered this ſpeech 
with great force; after which Mr Hungerford recapitulated, 
and, in his uſual {udicrous way, faintly laboured to confute 
what had been offered by the whig members. 

Mr Collier, who brought up the rear, did (till worſe, This 
man, formerly an attorney, had, by a wife, got the director— 
Mip of the play houte in drury laue; and afterwards, by his 
intruding atiurance, the acquaintance and intimacy of the 
lord Bolingbroke, At whole earnett requeſt, Mr Collier, 
though icarce worth thirty pounds a year, was, by the duke 
of Beaufort's intereſt, brought into the houſe of commons, 
where he took this ſolemn occaſion to ſignalize his zeal for the 
cauſe he was to ſerve. With this intention he ſeconded Mr 
Hungerford, and, in order to expole the deflenters, he de- 
fired leave to read to the houle a collection of ablurdities and 
impious expreſſions, which he pretended to have taken from 
their writings. After teading part of this impertinent legend, 
he fell on a paſſage extracted trom the nonſenfical rhapſodies 


. of the late Mr }{ckeringiil, miniſter at Colcheſter, wherein 


Mr Collier taid, he averted, That our blefled Saviour was a 
fon of a Vv ——. Ar thete thocking expreſhons, Mr Bromley 
interrupted him, ſaying, Such unpious words ought not to be 
repeated in that afleinbi'y. On the other hand, ſome other 
members obſerved, That Mr Hickeringill was not a ditlent- 
ing teacher, but a min;{ter of the church of England: And 
that he was known to be crack-brain'd ; and therefore hisex- 
travagancics and blaſphemices proved nothing againſt any ſet 
of men, much dels againſt the diffenters. Mr Lechmere ſpoke 
againſt tae bill with great vehemence; and among other things 
took notice, That the indulgence granted to proteitant diſ- 
ſenters, jince the revolution, had been fo far from hurting 
the church, that it had rather enlarged it's pale; and it was 
notorious, that ſome perſons (meaning the Treaſurer, the 
Chancelor, and the lord Bolingbroke) who had been bred 
among Schiſmaties, were, or, at leait, pretended to be the 
ſtrongelt ſupports of the eftablithed church.“ S-veral other 
ſpeeches were made for and againſt the bill; which was car- 
ried by a niaority of two hundred and thirty-ſeven Voices, 
againſt one hundred and twenty-fix; and fir William Wynd- 
ham, chancellor of the exchequer, who brought it into the 
houſe, and proinoted it wah all his power, was ordered to 
carry it to the lords. 

The public were divided in their opinions whether the lord- 


- treaſurer was tor or againſt this bill. It is ſaid that the {chiſm- 


bill was catitrated by him, and that he took out the moſt 
malicious and perfecuting part, which had been formed by 
Atterbury, Bolingbroke, and Wyndham. However this be 
the lord Harley, bis fon, Nr Thomas Harley his couſin (lately 
returned from Franover) and all his friends, except his bro- 
ther the auditor voted for the bill. 

When the bill was read the firit time in the houſe of pecrs, 
the lord Bolingbroke faid, It was a bill of the laſt import- 
ance, ſince it concerned the ſecurity of the church of England, 
the belt and firmeſt {upport of the monarchy ; both which all 
good men, and, in particular, that auguſt aſſembly, who de- 
rivetheirluftre from, and are neareſt the thione, ought to have 
molt at heart: And theretore he moved, that it ſhould be 


believe him, if he fhovid profefs it: Which things were fo irrational, that they 
had mu tolerable foundation to ftind upon. That the britiſh Nation had no 
reaton to be atratt ot the Chevalier's introducing Popery and Slavery, tince 
he had neither tv; eign torces nor Alliances ; and, if he were upon the throne, 
he mutt be perfectly in the hands ot his people. That, as to religion, he 
had pronned to hear, in due time and place, u hat could be ſaid on that ſub- 
jet; which was all that couid be expected. But thit, whatever ſhould be 
the iſſue of his hearing, as to his own private judgment, the Church of 
England night be bo lefs ſecure ; for it was his fixed perſuaſion, that the 
twenty of the crown and Church of England was, next under God, in their 
mum ſupport o each other, And becauſe the greateſt hurt any king of 
Fnglind can do to the Chwch of England is putting bad biſhops upon her 
this brig a corrupting the fountain ; therefore, to avoid all jealouſies, he 
was willing, dung his reign, fo far to wave his prerogative in the nomination 
of bithops, deans, and other cecleſiaſtlical preterments in the gift of the 
crown, that five biſhops ſhould be appointed, of which the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, for the time being, always to be one; who, upon any vacancy, 
might name three p:rtons to him, of whom ke would chooſe one. And the 
Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, ſhould be ſecured in the ſole 
poſſoſllon, not only of all the Churches, but of the Univerſities, and even 
Schools. And, as a further mark of his favour, he remitted, during his 
time, the tenths and firſt-fruits payable by the Biſhops and Clergy to the 
Crown, That he had informed himſelf of pait miſcarriages, and knew well 
the difference between the office of a king and a miſſionary. That therefore 
he would concern himſelf with no man's religion, but was reſolved to defend 


read a ſecond time.” The lord Cowper ſaid, No man was 
more ready than himſelf to do every thing, that ſhould ap- 
pear neceſſary to attain the ſeeming intention of this bill, the 
preventing the growth of ſchilm, and the further ſecuting 
the church of England. But the enacting part would be ſo 
far from anſwering the title of it, that, in his opinion, i; 
would have a quite contrary effect, and prove equally per. 
nicious to church and ſtate,” He ſpoke on theſe two heads 
near half an hour, and, among other things, repreſented, 
That inſtead of preventing ſchiſm, and inlarging the pale ot 
the church, this bill tended to introduce ignorance, and its 
inſeparable attendants, ſuperſtition and irreligion.” To this 
purpoſe, he took notice, That in many country-towns, rea. 
ding, writing and grammar-{chools were chiefly ſupported by 
the diſſenters; not only for the inſtruction and benefit of their 
own children, but likewiſe of thoſe of poor churchmen; ſo that 
the ſuppretſing of thoſe ſchools would, in ſome places, ſup. 
prels the reading the holy ſcriptures.” On the other hand, hc 
obſerved. © That this bill ſtruck at the antient rights and 
prerogative of the houſe of peers; which, by the conſtitution, 
is the {upreme court of Judicature, and the dernier reſort in 
all cautes; whereas, by this bill, the Juſtices of the peace 
were impowered finally to hear and deterimine the offences 
againſt the ſame, My lords, added he, 1 would rather en- 
large, than abridge the power of Juſtices of the peace, were if 
but to encourage gentlemen to take upon them an office ſo 
troubleſome, and at the fame time ſo unprofitable, unlets it 
be perhaj's in the county of Middleſex. But, my lords, I 
{hall never conſent to give up the birth-right and ancient pri- 
vileges of this auguſt aſſembly, uf which I have the honour 
to be a member,” 

The earl of Wharton, in his ironical way, ſaid, © He was 
agrecably ſurprized to ſce, that ſome men of pleaſure were, 
on a ſudden, become to religious, as to let up for patrons of 
the church. But he could not but wonder, that perſons, who 
had been educated in diflenting accademies, whom he could 
point at, and whoſe tutors he could name, ſhould appear the 
moſt forward in ſuppreſſing them. That this was but an 
indifferent return for the benefit the public had received from 
thoſe ſchools, which had bred thoſe great men, who had 
made ſo glorious a peace, and treaties, that executed them 
ſelves; who had obtained ſo great advantages for our com- 
merce, and who had paid the public debts, without any fur. 
ther charge to the nation. So that he could fee no reaſon 
there was to ſuppreſs thoſe accademies, unleſs it were an ap- 


prehenſion, that they might {lili produce greater genius's, 


that ſhould drown the merits and abilities of thoſe great men. 
My lords, continued he, to be ſerious, it is no lefs melancholy 
than ſurprizing, that, at a time, when the court of France 
proſecutes the defign that they have long fince laid ro extir- 
pate our holy religion; when, not only ſecret practices are 
uſed to impoſe a popiſh pretender on theſs realms, but men 
publickly inliſted for his ſervice; it is melancholy and ſur— 
prizing, I ſay, that, at this very time, a bill ſhould be brought 
in, which cannot but tend to divide Proteſtants; and conſe- 
quently to weaken their intereſt, and haſten their ruin. But 
then the wonder will ceaſe, it we confider what madmen were 
the contrivers and promoters of this bill.“ He excepted in 
particular, againſt the word Schiſm, with which the frontiſ— 
piece of the bill was ſet off, and ſaid, It was ſomewhat 
ſtrange, they ſhould call Schiſm in England what is the eſtab— 
liſhed religion in Scotland; and therefore, if the lords, who 
repreſcnted the Nobility of that part of Great-Britain, were 
for this bill, he hoped, that, in order to be even with us, 
and conſiſtent with themſelves, they would move for the 
bringing in another bill, to prevent the growth of Schilm in 


that, which was legally eſtabliſhed, and whoſe principles are true to mon- 
archy, and fafe for government. That, for the ſatis faction of the Church ot 
England, and his own reſtoration, he thought himſelf obliged to do every 
thing, that was conſiſtent with contience and honour. That, as an inſtance 
of his good intentions, he had ſent for Mr Lefley to officiate to the proteſt- 
ants in bis family; had cauſed a room to be fitted up in his own houſe for a 
Chappel for them; and had taken out of their congregation his preſent 
ſecretary of ſtate and chief miniſter.“ And, in order to prejudice the pco- 


ple againſt the Proteſtant ſuccefſion, Mr Leſley ſubjoined, That the avow-, 


ed doctrine of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover was conſubſtantiation; which 
was as erroneous, and as contrary to the doftrine of the Church of England, 
as tranſubſtantiation : and yet no proviſion has been made, that, when they 
ſhould come into Great-Britain, they ſhould be of the communion of the 
Church of England,” | 

Sir William Wyndham, Mr Chotmondley, fir John Stonehouſe, fir 
Arthur Kay, Mr Campion, Mr Gate; Mt Aldworth, Mr ſecretary Brom- 
ley, lord Downe, Mr Finch, Mi Windſor, fir William Whitlock, and Dr 
Paſke were ordered to prepare and bring in the bill. Whilſt this was doing, 
it was reſolved to addreſs the queen for a copy of the inſtructions 
given to the earl of Strafford, with relation to the declarations made by him 
on the part of her majeſty, to the miniſters of the ſeveral Allies who had ay 
troops in her majeſty's pay before the ceffation of arms. This addreſs Was 
voted with intention to prepare the way for refuſing to pay the arrears 0! 
65,0221. 88. 8d. due to the elector of Hanover's troops, which had been 
lately demanded, by the electoral highneſs's miniſter, 
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their own country.” He ſaid alſo, on another occaſion (for 
he ſpoke more than once) * That both in this bill, and in the 
ſpeeches of thoſe, who declared for it, ſeveral laws were re- 
cited and alledged but that there was a law, that had not yet 
been mentioned. TI expected, added he, that venerable bench 
(turning to the Biſhops) would have put us in mind of it; 
bur, fince they are pleated to be filent in this debate, I will 
mylelt tell them, that it is the law of the golpel, To do to 
others as we would be d inc unto? 

The earls ot Ab ngdon and Angleſea ſpoke afterwards for 
the bill; and Angleſea laid, among other things, 0 Th it the 
Diflentets were equa'ly dangerous both to Church and State: 
That they were itreconcilcable enemies to the eltablithed 
Church, which they bad ſutfici-atly maniteſt'd in the late 
king James: the frcond's reign, when, in order to obtain a 
toleration, thev j ned themielves with the Papifts; and that 
they had rendered rhemieives unworthy of the indulgence 
the Church of England granted them at the R volution, by 
endravouring 10 engt 15 the education ot VOUTIN'S lor which 
purpoſe they had ter up ſchools andaccademies in mott citics 
and towns in the ku YGUOMN, to the Treat detriment ot the 
univerfities, ani danger of the eftablithed Church.“ 

The lori Haliifax ſpoke on the other fide, and urged, 
„That the bringing n of this bill was 1njurious to the qu-en ; 
and he could not believe, her majeſty would ever give her 
royal aſſent to {uch a law, after the folemn declaration ſhe 
bad made tron the throne, that the would inviolably main— 
rain the rolrration, which this bill viſtbly ftruck it. That 


her mazeſty made it the glory of her teign to follow the ſteps 
of queen Eliz beth, why had not only entertained and bro; 
rected the refo med Wallons, who took ſanctuary in her 
domin ons from the Spanith Inquifition, but had hkewile al- 
lowed them the public exerci'e of their relig on, and cauſed a 
clauſe in their tavour to be inferted en the act of Uniformity. 


That, by that means, that wiſe and glorious queen had vaſtly 


! | 


increaſed tbe wealth of the realm, the Walloons having ſet- 
tied here the woolen nianutictures, which are the beſt branch 
of the national trade. That the protection and. encourage- 
ment the late king William and queen Mary, and her pre- 
ſent may; ſtu, had given tothe French retupecs, had proved 
no lefs advantepe..us to Greet Brtain: And therefore it would 
be a piece of bacrbar:ty to make an act. which thou!d debar 
many French Proteſtants of means of fubfiſtine, either by 
keeping public ſchools, or teaching in private families; eſpe— 
cially conſid: ring the; haid uiage, the government not having 
for above thice years palt, paid them any part of the fifteen 
thouſand pounds per ann. allowed by parlia nent iu the civil 
liſt, towards the maintenance of their minifters and poor.“ 
He concluded with taking notice of the fatal confequences of 
perſecuting the deffenters in king Charles the firſt reign, 
which Kindled a furious and unnatural civil war, and ended in 
the total overih:ow of church and ſtate, and in the king's 
parricide.” 
The lord Townſhend ſpoke on the ſame fid: 

E1 effect of perſecution in 
general. He ſaid, He had lived a long time in Holland, 
and had obſerved, that the wealth and ſtrength of that great 


| e „ and, among 
other arguments, repreſente. | | 
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and powerful commonwealth lay in the number of its inhabi- 
tants: And at the ſame time he was perſuaded, that, if the 
ſtates ſhould cauſe the ſchools of any one ſect, tolerated in 
the United P:ovinces, ro be ſhut up, they would ſoon be as 
thin of people as Sweden or Spain, whereas they now {warm 
with inhabitants,” 

The lord North and Grey, who ſpoke for the bill, main- 
tained the general aflertion of his party, That the Church 
was in danger from the growth of ſchiſmatics. The earl of 
Nottingham ſaid, He owned he had formerly been of opi- 
nion, that the occaſional conformity of diſſenters was danger- 
ous to the eftab.1th.d Church; and therefore he ever promo- 
ted the bill to prevent it. But that, the Church having now 
that ſecurity, he believed her ſafe and out of danger; and 
therefore he thought himſelf in conſcience obliged ro oppoſe 
ſo barbarous a law as this, which rended to deprive parents 
of their natural right of educating their own children, He 
added, He had obſerved both from hiſtory and his own ex- 
perience, that all the perſecutions, that had been raiſed in 
England againſt ſchiſmatics, originally proceeded from, and 
tended to. favouring popery.* He particularly excepted 
againſt that part of the bill, which enacts, That any perſon, 
who ſhould keep any public or private ſchool, or inſtruct any 
youth as Tutor, ſhould have a licence of the reſpective Arch- 
biſhop or Biſhop of the place. &c. * My lords ſaid he, I 
have many children; and I know not whether God Almighty 
will vouchſafe to let me live, to give them the education I 
could wiſh they had. Therefore, my lords, I own, I trem- 
ble, when! think, that a certain divine, who is hardly ſuſpect- 
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ed of being a chriſtian (meaning Dr Swift) is in a fair way of 
being a biſhop; and may one day give licences to thoſe who 
Mall be intruſted with the inſtruction of youth.” Some other 
lords made ſpeeches for and againſt the bill. But the lord- 
trealurer contented himfclt with laying, * That he had not 
yet confidered of it; but, when he had, he would vote ac- 
cording as it ſhould appear to him, to be either tor the good 
or dettiment of his country. And theretore he was for read- 
ing the bill a ſecond time; which was agreed to without 
dividing, and put off to the 7th of June. ; 

Atter this, the pretbyterians petitioned that they might 
be heard by their council againtt the bill; but their petition 
was rezeQed by a majority of feveuty-two voices againſt ſixty- 
lix. It was obſerved, on this occalion, earl Powlet, the 
lord Foley, the lord Manſel, and ſome other friends of the 
lord-treaſurer, voted with the whig lords, tor allowing the 
petition ; and the lord-treaturer himſielf was out of the houſe, 


ſtrengthened their opimon, who thought the bill levelled 
againſt him, with a view, that, it he voted for it, he would 
lole the diflenters an.l the whigs entirely; if he voted againtt 
It, he would loſe the qucen. 

On the day appointed, the lords read the ſchiſm-bill a 
ſecond time, and alter a ſhort debate apreed, that a claute 
ſhould be inſerted in the biil in tavyuur of the French proteſtapt 
churches. Two days after, in a committee of the whole houſe 
of which the archbiſhop of Lok was chairman, the bill was 
ex unined paragraph by [ unagraph, trom one inthe a!tTTrnoon 
till eight in the evening. The biſhop of London having 
[1&2 vo d, p That the dillenters had made this bill necetiary . 
by their endeavours to propagate their ſchiſm, and to draw 
the children of churchmen to their ſchools and academies,” 
the lord 14 tax antsere d, N That what they did w 'S with 
the knowle ge and conſent of the parents, who, in many 
places, had not ſufficient means to educate their own chil- 
dren: For winch reaſon he moved, * That, ſince this bill 
was occationed, 4s Was tuporiicd, by the diticnters endea- 


ouring to enNgrots tne education Or the youth of b 
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debated tor near three hours. Ihe lords Cow! er and Hal- 
lifax, the carl of Sunderland, and tome other peers, made 
ſeveral ſpeeches for the afitmative. But the lord Bolling— 
broke, the carl of Abingdon, and the lord Chancellor, inſiſted 
on the negative, which was at laft carried by ſixty two votes 
agpainit forty eight. After this it was moved, that difl-nters 
might, at leaft be tuffered to have tchool-mitſtrefles ro reach 


their: childre 3 „ieh ter 1 debate „ 
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That this act ſhould not extend to any perſon, who ſhovid 
inſtruct youth in reading, writing, arithmetic, or ant part 
of mathematical learning, that relates to navigation, or any 
mechanical art only.“ Then was exzmined that part of the 
bill, whereby the conviction of offenders againſt this act was 
leſt to the juſtices of the peace; and, after a warm debate, it 
was carried by a majority of fifty-nine votes againſt fitty-tou 

that the conviction thould be in the ordinary courle ot juſtice 
upon an information, preſentment, or indictment, in any of 
her majeſty's courrs of record at Weſtminſter, or at the 


aſſizes, or before juſtices of oyer and terminer. The court, 


party finding, by this laſt diviſion, that they loſt conſiderable 
ground, and tearing, other amendments Gould be made- 
which would render the bill altogether ufelefs, moved, that 
the chairman leave the chair, in order to adjourn. But 
though the contrary party at firſt oppoſed it, yet, after ſome 
debate, upon the pcnalties to be intlict-d on the offenders, 
both parties being equally tired, the houte adjourned to the 
next day. 

Accordingly, on the 1oth of June, the lords reſumed 
the debate ab out the penalties, and fixed the ſame to three 
months impriſonment ; after which it was moved and agreed, 
that perſons aggrieved might appeal from eccleftaſtical cen- 
ſures, as in Caſes of ordinary juriſdict an. A clauſe was af- 
terwards propoled and carried to exempt from the penalties 
of this act any tutor, who ſhall be employed by any nobleman 
or noblewoman, to teach in their families, provided ſuch 
Tutor do, in every reſpect, qualify bimſelt according to this 
act, except only in that of taking a licence from the biſhop, 
The earl of Angleſea moved, that a clauſe might be aſerted, 
to extend this act to Ireland: which after (tome debate, was 
carried in the affirmative by the majority of ang voice only. 
When the bill with theſe amendments was reported to the 
houſe by the archbiſhop of York, ſevere ſp-eches were made 
againſt the clauſe to extend this bill to Ireland; particularly 
by the duke of Shrewſbury, lord Lieutenant of that King om, 
who was juſt returned, Front thence. Bar, the queſtion being 
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put, it was carried by fifty-ſeven voices againſt fifty-one, 
that the clauſe ſhould ſtand. The next day, the bill was read 
the third time; and, after a ſmall debate, it was carried by 
ſeventy-ſeven votes againſt ſeventy-two, that it ſhould 

aſy . 

When the bill thus amended was ſent to the Commoes, 
a ſhort debate aroſe. Mr Lechmere and Mr Walpole repre- 
ſented, © That fince the proteſtant diſſenters of Ireland were 
made liable tothe penalties of this bill, it were but juſt either to 
infert a clauſe in it, or to bring in another bill, to make them 
enjoy the benifir of he toleration act, paſſed in England in 
the laſt reign.” Bur fir William Wyndham and Mr Campion 
ſaid, „If Jeave were given to bring in ſuch a bill, they 
hoped they ſhould have leave alfo to bring in another, to in- 
capac tate ditlenters from voting in elections for parhament- 
men:“ Upon which that matter dropped. On the other 
hand, general Stanhope propoſed, * That the tutors in the 
familics of members of the houſe of commons might be put 
on the ſame” foot with thoſe, who taught in the families of 
a nobleman or noblewoman ; it being reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the members of that houſe, many of whom were oft no- 
ble extraction, had as great a concern as the lords for the 
education of their children, and an equal right to take care 
of their inſtruction.“ Several members of both parties were 
of Mr Stanhope's opinion. But Mr Hungerford reprelent- 
ing, That the leaſt amendment now made in the houſe 
might occaſion the lots of the bill;” the promoters of 1t 
cauſed the queſtion to be put, and it was carried by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and fixty-eigbt votes againſt ninety- 
eight, that the commons agreed to the lords amendments. 
On the 25th of June, the ſchiim-bill, with ſeveral others, 
received the royal affent by commiſſion. But it 1s obſerva— 
ble, the very day it was to take place, the queen departed 
this lite; which accident broke all the mealures of thoſe, 
who had promoted that law, aud rendered it in a manner in- 
eflectual 

On the zth of May the qucen removed from St James's to 
her palace at Kenſington, in appearance pretty well in health; 
but, having the next day io the evening felt a ſhivering, 
her phyſicians thought fit, that ſhe ſhould immediately come 
back to St James's, where ſhe was, for ſome time, detained 
in her chamber by an impoſthumation in one of her legs. 
The duke of threwſbury, having (as has been ſaid) early no- 
tice of the dangerous condition the queen was in, was very 
defirous to be in England; though, on the other hand, he 
was unwilling to Jeave the government of Ireland in their 
bands, whom he Knew eticlined to favour the pretender's 
agents; who till continued inliſting men for his ſervice ! 
Bur, all things confidered, he judged his preſence more 
neceflary at London than in Dublin, and came over about 
the beginning of June. Finding thoſe about the queen jaring 
and disjointed, he reſolved to act a cautious part, and not 
fide with either of the contending parties; but, as ſoon as a 
proper occaſion (which he judged could not be far off) offered 
itſelf, to put hinifelf at the head of the well- affected to the 
proteſtznt ſucceſſion, who indeed were no leſs ſtrengthened 
by bis arrival at this critical juncture than the lord Boling- 
broke's intereſt was weakened by rhe death of the duke of 


Beaufort, which happened tome days before. 
Towards the end of May, the marquis de Trivié, Ambaſ- 
{ador from the new king of Sicily, made his public entry; 


but it was the 3th of June, before the queen was in a condi- 


* The follow ing pecrs entered a proteſt againſt it, the dukes of Somerſet, Bol- 
ton, Grafton, Devoniture, Schomberg, and Argyle; the marquis of Dorcheſter; 
the earls of Wharton, Sunderland, Dorſet, Carlifle, Ortord, Derby, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Radnor, and Torrington ; the lords viſcounts Townſhend and 
Longueville ; the lords Sommers, Hallifax, Cowper, Rockingham, Haver- 
ſham, Cornwallis, and Foley ; and the biſhops of Ely, Bangor, St Aſaph, 
Landaff, and Lincoln. 

The proteſt was in theſe terms: . 

IJ. We cannot apprehend (as the bill recites) that great danger may enſue 
from the diflenters to the church and ſtate: N 

Becauſe, 1. By law no diſſenter is capable of any ſtation, which can be 
ſuppoſed to render him dangerous. 

2. And, ſince the ſeveral ſccts of diſſenters differ from each other as 
much as they do from the eſtabliſhed church, they can never form of them- 
ſelves a national church; nor have they any temptation to ſet up and one ſect 
among them; for in that caſe, all, that the other ſects can expect, is only 
a toleration, which they already enjoy by the indulgence of the ſtate ; and 
therefore it is their mtereſt to ſupport the eſtabliſhed church againſt any other 
ſet, that would attempt to deſtroy it. 

II. If, nevertheleis, the diſſenters were dangerous, ſeverity is not ſo 

roper and effectual a method to reduce them to the church, as a charitable 
indulgence, as is manifeſt by experience, there having been more diſſenters 
reconſiled to the church ſince the act of toleration, than in all the time fince 
the act of uniformity, to the time of the ſaid act of toleration ; any there his 
icaree one conlideravle family in England in communion with the diſſenters. 
Severity may make them hypocrites, but not converts. 

III. If ſeverity could be ſuppoſed ever to be of uſe, yet this is not a 
proper time for it, while we are threatened with much greater dangers to 
our church and nation, againſt which the proteſtant diflenters have joined, 
and ate ſtill willing to join with us in eur defence; and therefo'e we ſhould 
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tion to admit him to a public audience, Two days aſter the 
queen, finding herſelf ſomething better, removed frem 8 
James's to Kenſington. 

About this time, upon information given to the earl of 
Wharton, that two Iriſh othcers, Hugh and William Kally, 
were liſting men for the pretender in London and Weſtin. 
ſter, he carried his evidence to chict-jultice Parker, upon 
whoſe warrant William Kelly was leized at Graveſend, 
with five men enliſted, as Hugh Kelly was a few days atter 
at Deal, with a paſs from the earl o Middleton, ſecretary 
of ſtate to the pretender. Thos affair baving made a great 
noiſe, the miniſters could not avoid taking notice of thoſe 
treaſonable practices; and a prochamation was publiſhed for 
apprehending the pretender, when ever he ſhould land, 1 
attempt to land in Great Britain, and promiſing a reward of 
five thouſand pounds for that ſrrvice. The next day NI 
Freeman having moved in the houſe of commons for an a. 
dreſs of thanks for the proclamation, he was ſeconded by 
Mr. Auditor Harley, and tupported by the carl of Hertford, 
who added, That the five thoufand pounds mentioned in 
the queen's proclamation was too {mall a recompence for ſo 
im; ortant a fervice ;* and the:etore moved for an addition 
to the addreſs, That this bouſe would cheartully aid and 
aſſiſt her majeſty, by granting the ſum of a hundred thou— 
land pounds, as a further rew ard] to any, who ſaould bel form 


ſo great a ſetvice to her majeſty and her Kingdoms.“ This 


* 


was oppoſed by Mr Bromley, ür William Wyagbem, and Mr 


Campion, wootuggelted, 0 I bat the promi g of a rear to 
far beyond what was mentioned in the quren's p 


TOCIAN: Let on, 
would be a fort of reflection on her majetty,” But, 


* this Ob. 
jection being cxploded, the addreſs was unanimoud]y cd, 
and, four days after, preſented by the Whole hose t the 
queen, who told them, © That the hearty cocern t! wed 
in it for the proteſtant ſuccellion was v IV Ag 0 l to her , 
and thit the hope, their concurrence wounlt have the de- 


fired «ft in ren. ving, jralouftcs, and quicting the minds of 
her good wubjicts, 

I be tame day, the car:of Nottingham mcd in the hows 
of lords for an addrets vi thanks tor the proslams tion againſt 


the pretender, and was ſeconded by he lord Halifax. Tre 
earl of Wharton, o likewif {uproried the motion, h d- 
ing the queen's prodkmation in his hand, moſt pathet cally 


lamented ber majelt,'s owning, that her end-avours to re- 
move the pretender trom Lotrain had b-en ineffectual. © Un. 
happy princeſs, fad he, how much 1s her condition altered! 
Wil poſterity believe, that ſo great a queen 


* 


„Who had re- 
duced the exorbitant Power of Fran E. given 4 king to Sp in, 
and whole very minifters have made the en, peror and the 
ſtates-general to tremble, ſhould ver want power to make ſo 
peity, fo inconſiderable a prince as the duke of Lorrain, com- 
ply with her uit requeſt, of removing out of his dominions 
the pretender to her croun ? None of the peers ſpeaking 
againſt the car] of Nott ngham's motion, it was unanimouſly 
carried, and the addreſs was, the next day, preſented to the 
queen, who told them, They might be atlured, ſhe ſhould 
continue to do whatever the judged neceſliry for the ſecur— 
ing our religion, the liberty of ner people, and for putting 
an end io the vain hopes of the pretender.” 

The lord Bolingi:1oke, being come into the houſe of peers, 
juſt after the addreis was voted, appeared a little ſurprized at 
that reſolution, and ſaid, * There was a more effectual way 
to ſecure the lucccilion in the houſe of Hanover.” Some 


not drive them from us, by inforcing the laws againſt them in a manner, 
which of al! others, mult mot 1ſentibly grieve them, viz. the education of 
their children; which reduces them to a neceſſity either of breeding them 
in a way they do not approve, or of leaving them without inſtructio!1. 

IV. This muſt be tne more grievous to the diſſenters, becaule it was le 


expected from the members of the eſtabliſhed church, after fo favour. lt 
indulgence, as the act ot toleration, and the 1epeated declarations a0 Te 


feſſions from the throne and former partiaments, againſt all periecution, 
which 1s the peculiar badge of the Roman church, which avows and prac- 
tiſes this doctrine ; And ye! this has not been retaliated even upon the Papiſts, 
for all the laws made againſt tnem have been te effects and juſt puniſhiment 
of treaſon and from time io mie committed againſt the tate, But it is not pre- 
tended, that this bill is defigned as a punithment of any crime, which the 
proteſtant difſenters have been guilty uf againſt the civil government, o that 
they are dilaffected to the protcitant tucceihon, as by law eſtablithed ; for ut 
this their zeal is very conſpicuous, 

V. In all the inſtances of making laws, or of a rigid execution of the laws 
againſt diſſenters, it is vey remarkable, that the deſign was to weaken the 
church, and to drive them into one common 1itereit with the papi!.s, and 
to join them in meaſures {ning to the deſtruction of it. This was the nietbod 
ſuggeſted by popiſh covni-ls, to prepare them tor the two ſuccethve 
declarations in the time oi king Charles II, and the following one iſſued 
out by king James II, to uin all our civil d religious rights. And 
we cannot think, that the arts and contrivances of the papiſts, to ſub- 
vert our chuch, are proper means to preſerve it, eip<ctally at a tine, when 
we are in more danger of popery than ever, by he Jeligng of the pretender, 
ſupported by the mighty power of the french kmg, wao 1s engaged to extlit- 
ou our religion, and by great numbers in this kingdom, who are profefled- 
y in his intereſt, 
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members expreſſing their deſire, that he would offer it to the 
houſe, he propoſed a bill, to make it high treaſon to liſt or to 
be inhſted into the Pretender's ſervice. The lord Hallifax 
repreſented, That ſuch a bill was altogether needlels, 
both the Pretender, and all his adherents, being already at- 
tained of high treafon. However, he ſhould be glad ſuch a 
bill were brought in, becaule, with ſome alterations, it might 
be made a very good one.” The bill was accordingly brought 
in, and, in a committee of the whole houſe, of which the 
lord Bolingbroke was chairman, the lords Hallifax, Townl\- 
hend, Cowper, Sommers, and Wharton, made it their bu- 
ſineſs to ſhew, * That the Pretender was inconfiderable ot 
himſelf, and not to be feared, but fo far forth as he was 
countenanced and protected by the French king, whoſe in- 
tereſt and conltanc deſign was to impole him upon thete 
realms.” And theretore they moved, and it was agreed, 
That the title of the bill ſhould be, to prevent the liſting her 
mejeſty's ſubjects to ſerve as foldicts, without her majeſty's 
licence; and that it ſhould b- high-treaton to lift, or be liſted 
to ſerve any foreign prince, ſtats, or potentate, without a 
licence under the ſian manual of her maicſty, her heirs or 
ſucceſſors. The following proviſo was likewiſe agreed, to, 
That no licence ſhould be effectual to exempt any perſon 
from the penalties of this act, who ſhould liſt, or cauſe to be 


liſted into the ſervice of the French king, until after 
the French king fſhouid have diſbanded and diſmiſſed 
all the regiments, troops, or companies of ſoldiers, 


which he had in his ſervice, corfilting of the natu- 
ral-born ſubjects of Great-Britain: This ct to continue in 
force for three vears, With theſe amendments, the bill was 
ſent to the commons, who gave it their concurrence. 

This, and other provifions againſt the Pretender, ſeemed 
the more necetlary, becauſe his friends were by this time 
grown to that heigbt of aſſurance, as publicly to aſſert his 
right, and drink his health, To this purpoſe, above an 
hundred Iriſh papiſts had a featt ar the ſun-tavern in the 
ſtrand where the lord Fingal wis choſen Reward, and all that 
came were. admitted by a printed ticket, in which was the 
image of a Pope, or papilh lane, treading herefy under toot. 

On the ſecond of July, the lords took into confideration 
the trade to Spain and the Weſt -In-!trs; and the carl of Not— 
tinghain made it plainly appear, that by reaſon of the dil- 
couragements, to which that trade ves ſubjected by the ex- 
planations of the third, fifth, and eight articles of che 


b 1 
* 


trealy 
of commerce between Great-Britain and Spain (which expla- 
nations were made at Madrid, after ftigning the treaty at 
Utrecht) it was impoſhble for our merchants to carry on 
that trade without certain lois. This was confirmed by the 
teſtimony of fir William Hodges, and about thirty more 
eminent merchants, who being called to the houſe, unani— 
mouſly avered, that, unleſs the 
articles were reſcinded, they could not carry on their com- 
merce without loſing twenty or twenty five per cent. It was 
obſerved, the treaſurer joined with the lords, who inſiſted on 
the hearing of the Span th merchants; which was ſtrenuoufly 


f 
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x planations of theſe three 
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ratiſied with the treaty.” The queen making no mention of 
the perſons, who had adviſed her to ratify thoſe explanatory 
articles, (which was the chief deſign of the addrets) ſeveral 
members excepted againſt the anſwer as unſatistactury .And, 
among the reſt, the carl of Wharton and the lord Hallifax 
repretente.l, That, if ſo little regard was ſhewn to the ad- 
dreffes and applications of that augult aflemb!y to the fover- 
eign, they had no buſineſs in that houſe;* and moved, that a 
repreſentation be made to her majeſtv, to lay before her the 
inſuperable difficulties, that attended the Spanith trade on 
the foot of the late treaty; which was igteed to: It was alſo 
moved, That the nouſe ſhould inſiſt on her m jeſty's nuning 
the perſons, who adviſed her to ratily the three Xp! atore 
articles. But the courtiers warded off that blo V, Which was 
chiefly levelled at the lord Bolingbroke, and his agent Arthur 
Moore, Tae next day the lords proceeded to the confi let 
ation of the Spaniſh trade, and to the ex mination of the con;- 
nüichoners ot trade and plantations. The earl of Wharton 
laid wonically, He did not doubt but one of.thoſe gentle— 
men could mike it appear, that the treary of commerce with 
Spain was very advantageous :* Which was meant of Arthur 
Moore, who hai the chick management of that affair, and 
who contradicted himſelf in his antwers to fever a! queſtions, 
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ed him by the lord Cowper about tue three. explanatory 
adit. 48 rate ** 1 dA - | 

dITIC!'CS,. I'his Was para ated 6 the Coin 111 101 the 01 ner 
commichoners, parilcularly of Mr Kabert Monkiong, who 


declared, Mr Moore only read cufſoily tothennthe articles, 
without giving them time to examine the ſane, Beſides 
which, Mr Popple, then ſecretary, depofed, that Mr Moore 
bad ſhewn him a letter in French from Monficur Orry, die 
rected te Don Aiturio Moro, importing in fubtance, That 
he muſt not expect th two thoukin] Louis d'Ors per annum 
that had been prom {ed hin, unſeſs he got the th 
natory articles ratiſie . 
lution about tha | 1 court ot the ſouth fer 
Comag, upon g full heat IT OT 2. comnp fan! 0! g. 
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On the oth of July the lords exam d Mr Lowndes, fe- 

.- p > * l 14 P 4 \ — . A « * ” — 1 * 92 N 1 
cretary to the treaſury, and Mr Tavor, firft clerk, concern- 
| 148 18 Pas » WT 6 go” ] 7 | 1 
ing tne aſſlento contract. I hey confeited, that they were 


only nominal aſſignees for the quart: 


r Part ot the All Na 
contract reierved tor the queen, and 


I, * 1 N > Y = 
that JON? pertons, do 


them unknown (but who were firongly fy pected to be the 
lord Bolingbroke, the lady Maſhain, and Mr 4ithur Mate) 
were to have the benefit of it. Ihe lord Conner Davin 
repreſented, * That the uncertainty and ſuſpence, in which 


the ſouth-ſea company had a long time been kept, whether 


* * — i \ b 


ber majeſty would retain to herſelf, or give to the company, 
oppoled by the lord Bolingbroke. But, after a long debate, the quarter part of the afftiento contact, roterved to her, 
it was reſolved to addreſs the queen, for all the papers re- had been the principal obitruction 1o the company's carrying 
lating to the negoriation of the treaty of commerce with on that trade ;* The earl of Wharton mov d tor an adarets | 
| Spain; with the names of the perions, who adviſed her Ma- to the queen, to give to the foutn-le- erm pany, not only | 
gy jeſty to that treaty. 'The Queen {ent an anſwer, ; That, being that (quarter part of the aſhento contract, lo the ſeven | 
V given to unilerftand, that the three explanatory articles of and a half per cent. granted to Manatles Guligan, and any 
C | the treaty of commerce with Spain were not detrimental to other profits ariſing from that contrast.“ But, the queltion 


i 
the trade of her ſubjects, the bad conſented to their being being put, it was carried in tne negailve by üfty Voices a- 
VI. But, if the diſſenters (Mould not be provoked, by this ſeverity, to 
concur in the deſtruction of their, country and the proteſtant religion, yet 
1 we may juſtly fear they may be driven by this bill from England to 
we great piejudice of our mannfactures ; for, as we gained them by the 


conform to the church of England, and tas obtained licence fron; the r 
ſpective dioceſan, or ordinary of the place, or, upon iwvlne of 
may be co minitted to priſon, without bail or minprize. 


licence ſhall be granted, before the party produces 
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in perſecution abroad, fo we may looſe them by the like proceedings at ing received the tacrament, arcording to the comme nom of the church of 
ll tome, England, in ſome pariſh-church, within a year before oDrumag lucih 
yy Laſtly, the miſcries, we apprehend here, are greatly inhanced by extend- licence, and hath ſaperſcribed the oaths of at'egiance aud tpromacy . 
wy ing the bill to Ireland. where-the conſequences of it may be fatal; for ſince That if any perton, having complicd wing thete points, 114. caowingly 
te, the number of papiits ia that kingdom far exceeds the proteſtants of all de- or willingly reſort to any conventicle, or be pretent in any ae ly, Wae's 
NL nominations together ; and that the diſlenters are to be treated as enemies, the queen is not prayed tor, ſhould be hable to the peut) of {11.5 act, and 
oy \ Or, at ttaſt, as per tons dangerous to that church and ſtate, wio have al- from thenceforth be incapable [0 Kee!) ny ichool, or enn, initruct 
he | ways, in all times, joined, and [till u ould join, with the members of that any youth, as tutor or ſchoolna iter, And it any pœcton tcach my vther 
"at church, avgainlt the comnion enemy of their religion; and fince the amy catechi{m, than what is ſet forth un the common-prayer, his lee!.oy thall be 
in there is very much reduced, the prioteſtants, thus unneceflarily divided, thence forth void, and he be liable to the pe Itics of the act; bu ao perion 5 
1 ſcems to us to be expoled to the danger of another maſlacre, and the to be punithed twice tor the lame fact, Any perton convicted y dus act, 
ws proteſtant religion in danger of being extirpated. f ; conforming to the church tor 00g year, without having been Proient at any 
he And we nav further fear, that the Scots in Britain, whoſe national church conventicle, ſhall be again capactated, In. act to be conſtrued to extend 
nd 18 preſbyterian, will not ſo heartily and zealoufly join with us in our defence, to Ireland. ; 
od when they ſee thoſe of the ſame nation, ſame blood aud fame religion, fo w On the 14th of May, information being brought to the Juke of Shrewt- 
ve hardly treated by us. bury, that about one * hundred and tity ca, cd lor the Pretender's 
je And this will be ſtill more grievous to the proteſtant diſſenters in Ireland, ſervice, were at the hill of Hoath, near Dublin, waiting to go on ſhipboard 
nd ecauſe, whilſt the popith prieſts ate regiſterec, and ſo indulgent by law, as for France, ſome conſtables, with a file of mutqueteers, were ent thither, 
b. that they exerciſe their religion without moleſtation, the diſſenters are to far who took twenty-four ot them, and breught them to Dublin, where they 
en from enjoying the like toleration, that the laws by this bill are in forced were committed to priſon, in order to be tried "ol high tre lon. On the 
er, againſt them, 26th of June, John Rely, Alc Xander Bourk, and Martin Carrol, _ 
4 | This act enjoines, That no perſon in Great-Britain, or Wales, ſhall executed for it at Stephen s-Grecd: And about the beginning of July, 


keep any public or private ſchool, or ſeminary, or teach or inſtruct youth, 


twenty-one perſons more ware tried and condemnge for the ame crime, 5 
as tutor or ſchoolmaſter, that has not firſt tupertcribed the declaration to 


gainſt ſorty three. After this, on the earl of Angleſe a's 
motion, it was reſolved by fifty-ſix votes againſt forty, to 
preſent an addreſs, to return thanks for her majeſty's having 
ſo generouſly given, not only licences for two ſhips of five 
hundred tuns each, and the aſſiento contract; but alſo the 
quarter part, which ſhe was pleaſed at firſt to reſerve to her- 
ſelf; and that ſhe would be pleaſed, that ſuch other advanta- 
ges, which were, or might be, veſted in her, might be diſ- 
poſed of for the uſe of the public.” This day's debate took 
up the lords till nine o'ciock in the evening; ſo they had no 
time, as fome whig lords defigned it, to proceed to the cen- 
{ure of Me Moore. 

The next day, the queen's anſwer to their addreſs was re- 
ported: * That the always had a great conſideration for the 
advice of the houſe: And as to the particulars defired, ſhe 
woul diſpoſe of them, as ſhe ſhould judge belt for the ſer— 
vice.” The latter part of this anſwer was very ill reliſhed by 
the whig lords; and ſome members took occaſion to complain 
ot the queen's filence in relation to the perſons, who adviſed 
her to ratity the three explanatory articles. But, the lottery 
bill being ready for the royal affent, the queen came that very 
day to the houle of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion with 
the following ſprech to both houles: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* THE progreſs, which has been made in public buſineſs, 
and the ſcaſen of the year, render it both convenient and ne- 
ceſſary, that 1 ſhuuld put an end to this tefhon.” 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


© I return you my hearty thanks for all your good ſervices 
to me and to vour country, and particularly for the ſupplies 
you have given me, as well to defray the expences of the 
current year, as towards the dilcharge of the national debts, 
In our preſent circumſtances it could not be expected, that 
a full proviſion ſhould be made on both theſe heads. What 
you have granted ſhall be laid out with the beſt huſbandry, 
and to the grcateſt advantage. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© I hope early in the winter to meet you again, and to find 
you in ſuch a temper, as is neceſſary for the real improve- 
ment of our commerce, and of all the other advantages of 
peace. My chief concera.1s to preſerve to you, and to your 
poiterity, our holy religion, and the liberty of my ſubjects, 
and to ſecure the preſent and future tranquillity of my king- 
doms. But I mutt tell you plainly, that theſe defirable ends 
can never be attained, unleſs you bring the ſame diſpoſitions 
on your parts; unleis all groundleſs jealouſies, which create 
and foment divifions amongſt you, be laid a fide ; and unlets. 
you ſhew the ſame regard tor my juſt prerogative, and for the 
honour of my Government, as I have always expreſſed for 
the rights of my people.” : 


When the queen had cuded her ſpeech, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 1oth of Auguſt, but ſhe died before that 
day came. 

Preſently after the rifing of the parliament, the diſcord a- 
mong the miniſters came to an open rupture. The treaſurer, 
ever ſince he had received the ſtaff, had kept to himſelf the 
principal direction of domeſtic affairs, and the diſpoſal of 
molt places of profit; and, by the credit and intereſt of his 
poſt, and favour with the queen, had procured advantageous 
alliances for his children, brought great riches into his family, 
and advanced all his relations a, whilit the conduct of 
foreign affairs lay on the lord Bolingbroke, who, as he was 
leſs circumſpect in the proſecution of bold meaſures than the 
treaſurer, had therefore the largeſt ſhare of the public odi- 
um, without any other advantage than the profits of his of- 
tice, moſt of which he laviſhed away in riotous pleaſures. 
Being a man impatient of dependance, he had frequent warm 
expoſtulations with the treaſurer, who, thinking himſelf ſe- 
cure in the queen's favour, and in his intereſt with the par- 
liament, diſregarded his complaints, by which the ſecretary 
was ſtill more enraged. Their private diſputes would often 
have ended in an open quarrel, had not the queen, aſſiſted by 
the chancellor and lady Maſham, as often reconciled them, or 


n His fon, Edward lord Harley, married the only daughter of the late 
duke of Newcaſtle ; who brought him a fortune of above 1 goool. per an- 
num. Elizabeth, his firſt daughter, was married to Peregrine Hyde Oſ- 
borne, marquis of Caermarthen, fon and heir to the duke of Leeds : And 
Abigal, his ſecond daughter, was married to George baron Hay, viſcount 
Dupplin, ſon and heir to Thomas earl of Kinnoul, a Scotch peer. 

The treaſurer's enemies (ſays that author) thought they could not hur 
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rather, had not their confederacy in the late meaſures mace 
them ſuſpend their mutual hatred to conſult their common 
ſafcty. But, as ſoon as the danger was over by the par. 
liament's ſolemn approbation of the peace, it appeared ther: 
was an irreconcileable rivalſhip and enmity between them, 
Before this laſt ſtruggle, the treaſurer, either finding his in. 
tereſt declining at court, or deſpairing of the queen's life, and 
apprehending the conſequences of the late ſteps, bethough: 
himſclt of a timely retreat; and, to that end, endeavoured to 
reconcile himſelf to the whigs. He tried to gain the friend: 
ſhip ot the lord Cowper, who had the greateſt weight amono tt 
them; and, with that view, procured him to be chosen 
uinpire between his ſon, the lord Harley, and tac lord Pelham, 
in a controverſy about the inheritance of the late duke of New. 
caſtle. Bit the lord Cowper contented himſelf with arbi— 
trating the matter according to the ſtricteſt rules of equity, 
and with doing juſtice to the fon, without eſpouſing the i; 
reſt of the fatner. On the other hand, the trealurer expcte( 
to be {trongly ſupported by the duke of Shrewſbury, who 
had maintained himſelf in the eſteem both of the ſovereign 
and of the public, and whoſe late behaviour in Ireland had 
endeared him to the well affected to the Hanover ſucceſhon. 
But the duke, juſtly refentin- the neglect of the miniſters, 
While he was at Dublin, was very much unconcerned about 
them, when he came to London, and rather inflamed than mo 
derated their differences, by complaining to the queen of tom: 
orders, that had been ſent him, which he thought inconfil 
with her majeſty's and thy nation's ſervice. Norwithſtandir 
theſe diſappotmtments, the treaſurer formed a deſign of rem 
ing his competitor, as the beſt means to approve his affect 
to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and therefore ter Mr Rober 
Monkton againſt Mr Arthur Moore (the lord Bolingbroke! 
creature) who narrowly eſcaped a cen ure in the houte of 
peers, in which the treaſurer hoped the ſecretary might ha; 
been involved. But, in this very inſtance, the treaſuter 
found he had loſt conſiderable ground at court, the queen 
having thought fit, at the lord Bolingbroke's defire, to p 
a ſudden ſtop to that enquiry. And it appeared foon after, 
that, by his ſuperior inteseſt with lady Mathin, by the afti'- 
tance of the lord chancellor, by his humour ng the queen 
natural inclination, and boldly purſuing the meaſures the hid 
entered upon, the ſecretary entirely ruined his rival in 
favour and confidence. 

The treaſurer, in this ſituation of his affairs, wrote a let 
to the queen, and with it ſent her an account of public affa:: 
from Auguſt the 8th 1710, to June the 8th 1714; in which 
he endeavours to jultity his own conduct, and expoſe the 
uneaſy, turbulent, and ambit gus ſpirit of lord Boitngbroke, 
But this had not the intended effect upon the quten. 

While the court was in this ferment, ſomething happened, 
which haſtened the treaſurer's diſgrace. - Some pretend, the 
lord Bolingbroke had intelligence, and informed the queen ot 
the treaſurer's inviting the ukeot Marlborough to come over 
(for which purpoſe the duke was indeed arrived at Oltend) 
and of his private conferences with feveral whig lords 
Ochers, that he was ſuſpected of diſcovering the queen's 
councils to the court ot Hanover, and even of putting them 
upon demanding a writ for the duke of Cambridge: Others 
again, that he was both againſt the ſchrme of new-modeilins 
the army, and the project of anew oftenfive and deftentiv: 
league between great-Britain, France, Spain, Sweden, and 
Sictly : And others, ſtill, that the queen was extremely angry 
at his preſuming to ſend orders to Ireland, without conſulting 
with her or the council; and that the duke of Shrewjbury 
inſiſted on his removal, which the duke of Marlborough hat 
made a previous condition of his return to England. Bur a 
certain author (who writ in his vind cation) plainly afterts, 
that his diſgrace was entirely owing to his attachment to the 
houſe of Hanover, whoſe ſucceſſion his enemies were refolve d 
to prevent . However this be, on the 20th of July ine 
chancellor, (who had retired into the country for a few 
days) was ſent for in haſt; and the next day was in cloſe con- 
ference with the queen and the lord Bolingbroke; after 
which it was generaily reported, the treaſurer would bs 
ſpeedily removed. It was ſaid at the ſame time that, to 
ſoften his fall, the queen deſigned to beſtow on him an an— 
nual penſion of five thouſand pounds for life, which the tit!? 
of duke of Newcaſtle; and, upon his recommendation to gie 
the title of carl of Clare ro the lord Pelham But, contrary 
to his own, and indeed the general expectation, When ue 

5 
him any way more with the queen, than by repreſenting him as inviolabſy at- 
tached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, * The party (ſays he) took hold of this 
article, as if they had a great advantage given them againſt the white-!t3t, 
inti mating, that it was a great affront,io her, and an apparent carrying 9" 


* 


his own game at the cout of Hanover; accordingly, her majetty was pre” 


judiced by it, as if it had been a diſhonour to her.“ White-ſtaff, p. 34. 
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came to court on the 25th of July, the ſtaff was taken from 
him, rather with mortifying, than agreeable circumſtances. 
It is certain, that ſevere reproaches paſſed, in the queen's 
hearing, between the falling miniſter and the lord chancellor, 
and the lady Maſham, whom the treaſurer had diſobliged 
ſome days betore, by making a demur to a grant the 
had obtained of fifteen hundred pounds a year; and 
whom he looked upon as acccflary to his diſgrace, He 
told them, © He had been ronged and abuſed by hes and 
miſrepreſentations ; but he ſhould be revenged, and leave 
ſome people as low as he found them P.” Theſe expoſtula- 
tions could not but ſhock the fick queen, and give her uneaſy 
ſuſpicions of her being abuſed and deluded by one or two, if 
not by all three, of her principal minifters. It 1s pretended, 
that in this agitation of thought, which opened her eyes, the 
reſolved to refign hericlt wholly to the conduct of the duke 
of Shrewſbury. But it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that, in her con- 
dition, ſhe was capable of forming a teſolus ion fo inconſiſtent 
with her late meaſures. It is far more reslonable to imagine 
that the lord Bolinghroke, having gained ſo g eat an aſcendant 
over her, was moſt likely to ſucceed the ear! of Oxford in the 
management ot affairs. This 15 certain, the very day, the trea— 
farer was removed, the lord Bolingbroke entertained at dinner 
the generals Stanhope, Cadogan, and Palmes, fir Walliam 
Wynbam, Mr Craggs, and ſome other gentlemen ; which 
meeting of men of ſuch oppoſite principles occaſioned various 
ſpeculations. The moſt probabl» conjecture was, that the lord 
Bolingbroke, confidering he could noi depend on the queen's 
precarious life ro accompliſh his deſigns, and foreleeing a 
orm, he could not be able to weather, reſolved to ſtrike in 
with the whigs, and to invite over the duke of Marlbo- 
rough ; in which he had reaſon to expect better tuccels 
than his late rival, with whom the duke had vowed never to 
be reconciled. Some other particulars were atthat time menti— 
oned to corroborate theſe ſuggeſtions. But though the duke 
of Marlborough, after having been detained about a fortnight 
by contrary winds, did, at this very time, unbark at Oſtend tor 
England ; yet the true motive of his coming at this critical 
juncture is not certainly known. It appeared plainly, however, 
ſoon after, that, whatever were the lord Bolingbroke's 
thoughts and views at this time, the main deſign of the whigs 
was. to inflame the animoſity between him and the earl of 
Oxford, as the readieſt way to ruin them both, 

The treaſurer's removal was fo ſudden, and occaſioned ſuch 
confuſion, that no ſcheme was either formed or agreed on, to 
ſupply bis place, and to fill up ſuch other vacancies, as mult 
naturally attend his diſgrace. A cabinet council, or rather 
chamber conſultation, was indecd held in a hurry, the very 
night the ear] of Oxtord was removed, and ſeveral perſons 
were propoſed to manage the trealury, which was de- 
ſigned to be put in commiſſion. Their number was to be five, 
of which fir William Wyndham, as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, was to be one; but the choice of the other four per- 
ple xed both the queen and her counſellors, It is ſaid, the perſons 
named were the lords Bolingbroke, Paget Lexington, Bat- 
burſt, and Maſham ; the biſhop of London; Mr Henry 
Boyle, and Mr Bridges; fir John Packingron, Mr Campion, 
Mr Hill, and ſome others. But, whether there were fewer or 
more in nomination, it is certain, no reſolutior was taken as 
to the choice of any four, either in that firſt conſultation, or 
in the council held the next morning; feveral perſons, who 
had been propoſed, and ſpoken to, having declined to accept 
a precarious employment in ſuch a juncture. On the 2gth of 
July, the cabiner-council was to have fat on the fame affair; 
but their meeting was deferred to the next day, by reafon of 
the queen's indiſpoſition, which, the was ſenſible, was occa- 
ſioned by the late quarrelling among her ſervants, having in- 
timated to one of her Phyſicians, © That ſhe ſhould not outlive ir,” 

It is certain, both the diſpute, to which ſhe was an ear- 
witneſs, and the conſultation upon it, which laſted till near 
two o' clock in the morning, occaſioned ſuch a violent agita- 
tion of the quven's ſpirits, as could not but hinder, according 
to Dr Shadweil's opinion, the utual diſcharge of the impoſt- 
humation in her leg, ſo that the gouty humour, tranſlating it- 
ſelf upon the brain, was the immediate occaſion of ber death. 


He expoſed (ſays the author of the white-ſtaff) their new ſchemes, 
ridiculed their impolitic meaſures, and foretold them to what diſtreſſes they 
would reduce themſclves in a little time, putting them in mind of a debt 
they would owe to the national juſtice at laſt, and how unwilling they would 
be to pay it, He prophetically told them, they would be in a little while 
reduced to the primitive meanneſs and contempt in which he found 
them! That he had too long borne the reproaches which was due to their 
meaſures, which he had in vain perſuaded them againſt, and that it was 
time naw that the world ſhould ice, who were the enemies to the Britiſh 
Eſtabliſhment. | 

It would take up another volume (ſays the author of the hiſtory of the 
white-ſtaff ) to give an account how ſtruck they appeared at this {urprifing 
blow, What give away the ſtaff? ſaid they, after they had nood looking 
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On Thurſday morning, the queen finding herſelf indiſpoſed 

with a dozing heavinels, and a ſhooting pain in her head her 

phyſicians judged proper, ſhe ſhould be cupped, which ſhe 

liked better than bleeding, and which, in the ſame ſymptoms, 

had often given her eaſe, The queen was now ſomething re- 

lie ved by it; went to bed at the uſual hour; reſted pretty well 

till three o'clock on Friday morning, when ſhe waked, and 

finding ſomethnig heavy on her ſtomach, and reaching 
to vomit, ſhe brought up ſome matter, and then compoſed 
herſelt to fleep. Towards ſeven o'clock ſhe waked again 
and, finding herſelt pretty well, roſe from bed, and got her 
head combed, Thisdone, towards eight ſhe wentro look on the 
clock; and Mrs Danvers, one of the bed chamber women, 
taking notice, that the fixed her eyes a long time upon it, aſked 
her, what ſhe ſaw in the clock more than ordinary? The queen 
anſwered her only with turning her head, and a dying look; 
at which Mrs Danvers being trighted, ſhe called tor help 
The phyſicians judging, ſh: was ſeized with a fit of an apo- 
plexy, cauſed her to be Jet blood ; upon which ſhe came to 
herſelf again, and was pet: quiet till a li- tle after nine, when 
ſhe was ſeized with a lecond fir of heavineſs and dozing, which 
increaſed ſo much upon her, that toi abo an hour ſh» was 
ſpeechleſs and motionlels, Thoſt abu her judging, the was 
either dead, or near expiring, the vucheis of Ormond, one 
ot the ladies of the bed chamber, ther in waning, tent, with 
all ſpeed, a meſſenger to the duke her huſbind, with this 
melancholy news, which being bought to the conanitt e of 
council, ther. aſſembled ar the cock pi, thev i nmediately 
went to Kenſingron. In the mean time the ph: ficians 
thought fit to give the qu.on 4 vomit, which not having all 
the defired effect, thev a miniſtered another medicine, pro- 
poſed by Dr Mead; upon which ſhe recovered her ſpeech 
and ſenſes. 

The dukes of Som et and Argyle, being informed of 
the qucen's deſp rate condition, inſtantly repaired to Ken- 
ſington, and, without being ſummoned, went into the 
council chamber, where the lord chancellor, the dukes 
of Shrewſbury and Ormond, the three ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the biſhop of London, and ſome others, were in a committee. 
It is eaſy to imagine, that ſome ot them where ſur, riſ-d at 
their coming in, but, after they nad acquainted the board 
with the reaſons which brought th-m thither, the duke of 
Shrewſbury returned them thanks tur their readine!s to give 
the council their affittince in hat critical junckure. Then 
they took their places, and moved, that the hy ſictans might 
be examined, and ordered to give an account in writing of 
the queen's illneſs which they did. After this, once of the 
council repreſented, how neceflary it was in caſe the queen 
died, that the place of lord-treaſurer ſhould be filled ; to 
which the whole board aſſenting, the duke of Shrewſbury 
was propoſed, and unan\moully approved, as the fiteſt perſon 
for that high truſt. Sir Richard Blackmore, Dr Shadwell, 
Dr Mead, and the other phyſicians, who were examined, 
having aſſured the council, that the qu en was ſenfible} the 
chancellor, with the duke of Shreuſburi, and fome other 
lords, were ordered to attend her, and lay before her the 
unanimous opinion of tue council ; upon which the ſaid, 
They could not recommend a perſon ſhe liked better than 
the duke of Shrewſbury'; and, giving him the treafurer's 
ſtaff, bid him ufe it for the good ot her people. The uke 
would have returned the lord-chamb. rlain's ſtaff, but the 
defired, he ſhould keep them both; fo the ſame perſon was 
at once poſſeſſed of three of the higheſt places of iruſt, 
honour, and profit under the crown of Great-Britain, being 
lord-treaſurer, lord-chanmberlain, and lord-licutenant of Irc- 
land. The duke's advancement to the poſt of lord-treaſurer 
immediately changed the face of affairs ; battled the lord 
Bolingbroke's ſcheme ; alarmed the friends ot the pretender; 
and revived the ſpirits of the well-affe&ted to the Hanover 
ſucceſſion . Upon the motion of the dukes of Somerſet 
and Argyle, it was agreed, that all privy-counſellors, in or 
about London, without diſtinction, ſhould attend; which 
the lord Sommers, and ſome other friends to the houſe of 
Hanover, did that very day. 


About three o'clock in the afternoon, the queen relapſed 


upon one another ſpeechleſs and confounded for ſome time, at a private af- 
ſembiy of all their contederates, which was held on this occafion, where they 
gave vent to their paſſions, and broke out into all the extravagancies of rage 
and deſpair. * The blaſt of hell, and the rage ot a million of devils, be on 
this curied ſtaff (ſaid the ſecretary, flinging the purſe to the ground) it is he 
that has ruined us.“ Give away the ſtaff, ſaid the biſhop, by G 1 
could not have believed ſhe durſt have done it? What can we do without 
it? We have but one way left, France and the lawful heir; it muſt and ſhall 
be done by G . Whither do I launch (ſays the author) this is a ſcene 


of ſuch conſequence, filled with ſuch a diſcovery of black deſigus, that it 
cannot be entered upon here, but muſt be refered to another occalion, See 
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hiſt, of the White-ſtaff. 
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into a lethargy or apopleQtic fit, out of which ſhe hardly reco- 
vered by the application of the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac to her 
noſtrils. The phyſicians thought fit to apply bliſters ; bur, 
at the ſame time, acquainted the council, that the queen's 
life was in the utmoſt danger, and entirely depended on the 
effects of th laſt remedy. 

In the mean time, the privy council took into confidera- 
tion the ſtate of the kingdom; and very ſevere reflections 
were made on the late adminittration, for leaving the mari- 
time places, particularly the important town of Portſmouth 
unprovided with men and warlike ſtores, and conſequently 
incapable of detence, in cafe of a ſudden invaſion, which 
might be realonably apprehended, in caſe of the queen's 
death . But, the preſent buſineſs nor being to enquire into, 
but to mend faults, the council, with great prudence and 
diſpatch, provided for the ſecurity of the cities of London 
and Weſtminlt-r, of the maritime towns, and of Scotland and 
Ireland. Orders were immediately diſpatched to four regi- 
ments of horſe and dragoons quartered in remote counties, 
to march up to the villages near London, to keep the Jaco- 
bites and diſoffected in awe: And to ſeven of the ten batta- 
lions of Britith torces, to embark. at Oſtend, and fail for 
England with all poſſible ſpeed. An embargo was ordered 
on all ſhipping, and directions were given for fitting out as 
many men of war, as coul ſooneſt be got ready. By theſe 
orders the public tranquillity remained undiſturbed, and no 
conſternation appeared, but in the faces of the avowed par- 
tilans of the Pretender, 

The queen continued all night in a lethargic fit, which 
increaſed to fuch a degree about ten o'clock on ſaturday 
morning, that all the phy ficians diſpaired of her life, Upon 
this the privy council ſent orders to the heralds at arms, 
and to a troop of life-guards, to be in a readinefs to mount, 
in order to proclaim the elector of Brun{wick Kign of Great- 
Britain. At the ſame time, they cauled a letter to be writ- 
ten to his Electoral Highnels, to acquaint him * with the 
extreme danger the queen's life was in; with the meaſures 
they had taken to ſecure the crown to him; and to defire 
him to repair, with all convenient ſpeed, to Holland, where 
a britiſh ſquadron, that was fitting out with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, would att-nd him, and bring him over, 1n caſe of 
the queen's death.” This letter was that very morning ſent 
expreſs by Mr James Craggs, and with him orders were 


dipatched to the carl of Stratford, to defire the {tates-general | 


to get ready to perform the guarantee of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, if need ſhould require. 

This done, the privy-council reſumed the conſideration of 
the ſtate of the ſca- port towns, and ordered a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment to be tent down to Portſmouth ; and rightly judging, 
that if the pretender's friends ſtirred any where in Great-Bri- 
tain, it would be, molt probably, in Scotland, they ordered 
major-general Whethai to repair thither, and aſſiſt mazor- 
general Wightman ; and appointed the earl of Berkely to 
command the fleet. The queen gave ſome tigns of lite be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, and took fome ſpoonfulls of 
broth. 
in the afternoon, when, her pulle beating a little faſter and 
higher, thoſe about her began to entertain ſome hopes. 
But the bliſters not having had the deſired effect, the expired 
on Sunday the 1ſt of Auguſt, a little after ſeven o'clock in.the 
morning, having lived forty-nine years, five months, and fix 
days, and reigned twelve years and five months, wanting ſeven 
days. She was not able, cither to receive the ſacrement, 
which the biſhop of London was ready to adminiſter, or to 
ſign the draught of a will, whereby the directed her burial 
to be in the lame manner and place with her late royal Con- 
{ſort ; and in which the left legacies to ſome of her fervants. 

Thus died queen Anne, whole character has already, in 
great meaſure, been deſcribed, but will more fully appear 
in the following remarks on the circumſtances and affairs of 
her reign. | 

No reign was ever more memorable than this for important 
events. Different accounts and numerous comments have 
diſguiſed and confounded many meterial particulars. But, 
notwithſtanding this, the true {tare of affairs, and the real 
character of this princes, may, without much difficulty, be 
explained. No period of time afforded men more eminent 
for wiſdom and abilities, and more deſtinguiſhed by ſucceſſes 
equal to their merit, Had not ſuch circumſtances happen. 
ed, Europe muſt have ſubmitted to an univerſal monarchy, 
which would not have endured any remains of civil or religi— 
ous Liberty. 

When the war was begun, nothing could be more 
menacing than our proſpects, The houſe of Bourbon 


Sir John Gibſon, deputy governor of Portſmouth, had, a little before 
ſent up to the ſecretary of ſtate an information he had received, of great pre- 
parations then making at Havre de Grace, for a embarkation of troops, 
which he apprehended to be in order to inyade the kingdom, and bring in 


She continued in a jethargic codition till about fix - 
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deſpiſing all treaties, and moſt ſolemn engagement; 
without any difficulty or oppoſition ſeized territories, 
more extenſive and confiderable, than were ever gained by 
the molt rapid conqueror, by the toils of a long life, A. 
the powers of Europe were obliged, by the laws of prudence 
and ſelf defence, to oppoſe a monarch thus prepared for 
their deſtruction. Thoſe, at remoter diſtances, were eaſy 
and inſenſible; and ſome, who were nearly concerned, «1. 
tered into the pernicious meaſures of France. 'The pride 
and opreſhon of the court of Vienna aggravated the evil, hy 
giving occaſion to the inſurtection of thoſe ſubjects, o 
whoſe uſefulneſs and importance the preſent times hay 
afforded full evidence. 

The Turks remaining quiet during the whole war ; the 
inſurreEtion in the Cevennes ; and the victory at Hockſtedt, 
are inſtances of the moſt favourable incidents. When we 
review the caſe of thoſe brave and opprefled proteſtants, 
how can we forbear inquiring, why was not a deep and 
incurable wound then given to France in her vitals ? Myſt 
we aſcribe our fatal neglect to bigotry, perfidy, to an aver. 
ſion to all foreign churches, and to the natural operation of 
Tory principle? It is affirmed, it was only carried by one 
vote at the council-board, not to call them rebels in our ga- 
zette: And, willyour majeſty aſſiſt rebels ? It is ſaid to have been 
the expoſtulation of a very grave nobleman with the queen's 
conſcience. While too many were averſe, others ſeem to have 
had no true ſenſe of importance of this in cident. Complaints 
have been likewiſe made of our being berraved by our agents. 

The wonderful and very ſeaſonable fuccels at Hockſtedt wis 
properly perſued by our great general. But, how faulty 
was the houſe of Auſtria on their part? How much valuable 
time was waſted ; and how feebly did they come prepared 
to the ſiege of Landau? Military preparations were neglected, 
and the vain pomp and ſhow of a king of the Romans chiefly 
regarded. Thus the troops were obliged to continue in the 
field till the beginning ot winter, to their great detriment. 
The feebleneſs or ſlowneſs of the Germans, or the, envy of 
their general, defeated the defigns which were excellently 
formed of penetrating into France on its weakeſt fide A 
year's reſpite thus gained enabled the enemy to offer us 
battle. A complete and cheap victory was gained and follow- 
ed with all deſirable conſequences. Time ſpent in the fieges 
of this and the following years has been reprefented as the 
want of conduct, or {omething worſe. But the 1mportance 
of a barrier is evident to every honeſt and thinking man, 
When this ſecurity is neglected, the awe and terror it muſt pro- 
duce will convince by tacts. far more effectual than the clear- 
eſt reaſoning. The entering France, and leaving behind the 
numerous fortified towns of the new conqueſt, had any nut- 
chance happened, would have been deemed an unpardonable 
want of precaution. To a ſecond attempt, by the way of 
Lorrain, there was nothing to give encouragement, 

Our advantages in other parts were very confiderable; partt- 
cularly by diſappointments of the enemy in the fieges of Gib— 
raltar and Barcelona. But what account can be given of our 
misfortune and mifcunduct, when a ſure, near, and eaſy 
methodof pollefing Spain was offered? What hindered lord 
Galaway's marching with proper expedition to Madrid? 
Had this been executed, all the courts and tribunals of the 
kingdom would have been ſecured. By diſpatches from 
thence the governmentsof America might have been gained. 
But in what terms ſhall we mention the delays of king 
Charles and the earl of Peterborough, after the flying retreat 
of king Philip and his army? Their behaviour, in all its 
parts, was a direct contradiction to all the dictates of pru- 
dence, intereſt, and glory. Had they immcdiately affem- 
bled the troops in Valencia and Catalonia, joined lord G lway, 
and marched directly to the Pyrenees, Philip muſt have 
been for ever excluded; and the great and good ends of the 
war would have been happily and ſpeedily accom, liſhed. 
What a reverſe happened, has been related in its pr per place. 

The diſapointment before Toulon was almoſt equa ly at- 
fecting. Such a conqueſt would have been a moſt ſenſible 
wound to France, Had not the army been weakened by the 
great body of troops ſent to the conqueſt of Naples, the at- 
tair muſt have ſucceeded. Jeſuitical councils and French 
money are ſuppoſed to have influenced the court of Vienna. 
The reaſoning farally urged «as to this purpoſe : If the na- 
val power of France is deſtroyed in the Mediterranean by 
taking Marſcilles and Toulon, the uncontroulable dominion 
of two maritime powers, which are proteſtants, will be in- 
tolerable. The prieſts of Italy and Spain trembled for Rome 
and the holy houſe. They had lively Wrebodings of ſome- 
thing worſe than the return of the days of Cromwell. As 
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the pretender; And at the ſame time, he repreſented how unprovided he 
was, both with men and warlike ſtores, to defend that important place, in 


caſe of a ſudden attack: But no notice was taken either of his information, 
or repreſentation, | 
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they had an aſſured proſpect of Spain, the perfect awe and 
ſubjection of the maritime part of that catholic king- 
dom to heretics came into conſideration : bis, though 
known to Dr. Hare, was not inſerted in his excellent politi- 
cai tracts publiſhed in 1711 and 1712, for a very obvious 
reaſon; fince it would have given alfiſtance to the miniſters 
in their evil deſigns of intuſing into the nation ill-will 
and averſion to the houle of Aultria, and kind inclinations to 
that of Bourbon. 

Not improving advantages and opportunities is matter of 
eaſy oblervation to all, who reflect on the ſeveral wars, of 
which we have accounts. In contederacies, wherein there 
are a variety of humours and oppoſite intereſts, ſuch miſ. 
fortunes are in a great meaſure unavoidable. But, notwith- 
ſtand.og the ſeveral eſcapes ot th enemy, the duke of Marl- 
borough's ſure and ſteady progreſs, and the damages then 
French 1uitained in other places, reduced them to a ſtate of 
the ut noſt diſtreſs and terror. Their frontiers were impair— 
ed to uch a degree, that we had gained an eaſy and ſecure 
admiſſion nto the open and detenceleſs parts of France, had 
bes queen and country duly ſupported this great captain. 
The grand monarch would have been driven from his capital; 
his glory had received an indelible ſtain; and his vain and 
inſolent ſubjects a juſt mortification. Such advantages 
would have repaid all our toils and expences. He muſt 
have gladly compounded by recalling his grandſon from 
Spain. Hs forcible and fraudulent acquifitions mult have 
been ſurrcndered;; and fure toundations laid tor the laſting 
peace and ſatet of this part of the world. Clearer and more 
obvious truths appear no where in the hiſtories of any age or 
people; yet fluch hath been the deluſion of party, that con- 
trary repreſontations have gained an entire credit. The ſpe— 
culative and practical propagators of them have been con- 
ficlered by a numerous party, as the beſt writers, and the 
wiſcſt and moit worthy miniſters, 

The temper, behaviour, and management of the queen, 
on whom to much depended, deferves a particular and im- 
partial co ſideration. As both parties in their turns were 
greatly diiobliged and offended, no praiſes have been given 
her for perſonal fteadinels and wiſdom. In fome termons 
indeed, parts and abilities have been aſcribed to her; but, 
were ſuch patlages duly ex; lained, the abilities would be 
found to belong only to her miniſters. 

Great are the diſhonours, which have redounded to the 
ſacred order by the behaviour of thoſe princes, who have 
been moſt favoured with their eſteem. The effects of their 
zeal have not appeared in a warm and equal concern for the 
welfare of {ocicty ; but in aiding one party to oppoſe and 
ruin the other. Benevolence and compaſhon have been dil- 
regarded; and wrath, clamour, and brutal qualities have 
been encuuraged; and thole of the divine and human kind 
been greatl) neglected. 

There were two. things, to which the inglorious part of 
this reign may be chicily imputed; the queen's paſhon for 
favourites, and the prejudices of her education. To the 
ſecret influence of favourites was owing the diſgrace of her 
general, «ho, while he was ſteadily purſuing the intereſt of 
the public, was not only diſmiſſed and Toaded with the 
heavieſt reproaches, but even proſecuted for what had been 
granted him by the queen's warrant under her own hand, 
and what was afterwards given to the duke of Ormond. By 
the ſame ſecret influence, the exchanging the able, honeſt, 
and ſucceſsſul, for, thole whoſe management proved them in 
all reſpects the reverſe, was eſteemed an important deliver- 
ance. Hence alſo it was, that the Miniſters had often ſuch 
put upon them as were their enemies, and the juſt averſion 
of thoſe on whoſe aſſiſtance they depended, This incommod- 
ed every Miniſtry, and was the cauſe of the queen's conſtant 
complaints of her being only a royal ſlave. In a word, paſſion 
for favourites ſeemed to have a greater effect upon her, than 
the impreſſions of ambition and glory : For otherwiſe, the 
moſt worthy deſigns had not been abandoned, when there 
was ſo near a proſpect of their accomplithment, 

The prejudices of the queen's education had alſo a great 
ſhare in ſullying the glory of her reign. It was her misfor- 
tune to be educated in ſuch times, and under ſuch perlons, 
as had given her wrong ideas of religion and the church, 
and infuſed into her, from her very infancy, ſtrong preju- 


\ She was ſo ſtrict an obſerver of forms, that once at Windfor ſhe reprov- 
ed the miniſter for giving her the Sacrament before the other clergy then 
preſent had firſt received it. Coke, vol. III. 48r. : 

t It is made a queſtion by ſome, whether the queen knew any thing of the 
deſign of bringing in the Pretender, notwithſtanding the ſtrong appearances 
of it. In 1708, when the attempt was made on Scotland, fir George Bing 
had no inſtructions as to the perſon ot the Pretender, When this particular 
was taken into conſideration, the council broke up in confuſion. For when 
ſome mentioned methods of diſpatch, the moving appearance of the queen 5 
flowing tears prevented all farther deliberatiou. Lamberti fays ( ol. VIII. 
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dices againſt the whigs, who were repreſented to her as 
enemies to the conſtitution in church and ſtate. Deliberate 
reviews are very uncommon, and eſpecially in thoſe who are 
at the height of power. This evil was therefore incurable, 
and had very ill conſequences. Hence, though the queen 
has been juſtly commended for her devout aud regular at- 
tendance on the office of the church { and tor ardent wiſhes 
for its proſperity, yet for want of true notions of 1 clig!015 
liberty (which the had never been taught) attempts were 
repeatedly made in the beginning of her reipn, with her 
approbation, to di\courage and Gillreſs the ditfenters. But 
thele attempts were diſappointed by the moderation and 
Juſtice, which then ſubfiited in the houſe. of lords, The 
concurrence of the treaſurer and general in thoſe meaſures 
hath been repreſented as an inſtance and moſt unſ-aſonable 
expreſſion of their enmity to the true principles of liberty 
But the immediate and preſſing motive of their behaviour 
was a neceſſity of complying with the inclnations ot their 
royal miſtreſs. Had they refuſed, they would have given 
their rivals a very dangerous advantage. And, though we 
ſhould allow the fulleſt trength to their 014 leaven, yet it 
muſt be ſuppoſed, if they had been at perfect liberty, their 
known prudence and policy would have retiraine.! ſuch ap- 
pearances of it at this time. For nothing could be more 
mortifying and offenſive to the Dutch, and all the reformed 
churches. Beſides, to begin ſuch a war with difuniting 
meaſures at home would have been to the lag depree ab- 
{urd, 

Diſtreſſing and incapacitating were conſiſtent with the 
deſigns, the views, and the meaſures of the four laft years 
of the queen's reign. All proteſtants abroad, as well as 
thoſe at home, who differed from the cſtabhithment, were 
marked with infamy. A loud noiſe for the church filled all 
places, and prevented all attention to the calamity and de- 
ſtruction preparing tor the ſtate, Depriving the diffenters 
of the natural right of educating their children was the pre- 
lude to the diveſting of them of their molt important privi- 
leges in ſociety. For their power of voting for members of 
parhament would have been taken away; and they would 
have been rendered equally incapable of being concerned in 
the choice of members of corporations, 

How ſoon hath the ſenſe of fuch a deliverance been loſt} 
Becaule impracticable favours have not been granted, many 
of them, who dignity theinſelves with rhe name of Conſiſtent 
proteſtants, and the true aflerters of liberty in its full extenr, 
have ſhewn themſelves extremely preverſe both in their words 
and actions; and in ſome places applied their wonderfully 
preſerved privileges and capacities for the ſervice of an inte- 
reſt, which had doomed them to deftruction; in others, the 
have been indolent and unconcerned. 

How the qu-en's Zeal for the church operated in the 
affair of Dr Sacheverel, is but two well known. This zeal 
gave the enemies of the miniſtry advantages at court and in 
the country, beyond their moſt ſanguin» expectations. To 
the mad ferment which was difuſcd through the kingdom, 
and which influenced the future elections, the caly fucceſs 
of the new miniſtry may be juſtly aſcribed. For though 
they had been potlefled of power; and though the nation was 
tired out with taxes; yet nothing but the operation of the 
noiſe and name of the church could have given them to {ecure 
a majority. This alone, after, ſuch affecting ſugceſſes, was 
capable of producing an inſenfibility of the advantages given 
the enemy, and of the diſtreſs, to which we moit taithleſſly 
and inſolently reduced our allies. Our liberties, trade, and 
commerce could-only by this means have been placed in fo 
bad a fituation. 

An explanation of the real ſecret of the management of the 
new miniſtry, and of the impeaching parliament, hath not. 
been attempted. Perhaps of this, as well as of lome other 
particulars both at home and abroad, no full and exact ac- 
count will ever be given. It hath been ſaid, that the trea- 
ſurer and his friends foreſaw and intended ſome of the con— 
ſequences. That the junto had often made remonitrances 
and demands, both with reguard to perſons and things, in a 
manner difagreeable to the prime miniſter, may be allowed, 
without ſuppoſing a wiſe man capable of ſo abiurd a ſcheme 
for his deliverance. Befides, the combination between the 
then patriots and the tories was known to be lo firm, as not 


p. 657.) that it was very evident, the queen of Great-Britain was extremely 

inclined to ſet the Pretender on her throne. This inclination ficſt appeared 

on the death, of her ſon the duke of Glouceſter. For an expreſs being ſent 

by the queen (then princeſs of Denmark) to the cout of Sr Germams, to 

notify the duke's death, the earl of Mancheſter, ambafſado: from king 
William to the court of France ſent his ſecretary Mr Chetwin to Loo, to 

inform the king of this proceeding. The reader may alto ice the extract 

Numb, I, annexed to the end of this reign concerning the Pretender's 

affair. 
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to ſuffer him to entertain the leaſt hopes of making any im- 
preſhon. From all appearances, we may conclude it to have 
been the effect of haſly unthinking zeal. Expreſs and parlia- 
mentary approbation was intended for the priciples, on which 
the revolution is founded. Something of this kind ſeemed ne- 
ceflary, becauſe, throughout this reign, revolution principles 
had been perpetually diſgraced and oppoſed from the preſs 
and the pulpit. 

The heart of the queen was well known, and her ſecret 
affections and diflatisfaftions well underſtood, Therefore, 
during the trial of Dr Sacheverel, and immediately after, 
the principles of the revolution were vilified beyond meaſure 
and the doCtrines of flavery became matter of glory, as the 
peculiars of chriſtianity and the church. Addreſſes were 
graciouſly recuved, wherein, with the omiſfion only of his 
name, the pretender's title was expreflly afferted ; and, by 
evident implication, this was calling the poſſeſſor of the throne 
an Uſurper ; language, which hath ever been unpardonable 
with every other prince. However this be, moſt certain 1t 15, 
that thoſe who had expreflitd their readineſs to concur in the 
meaſures of the court, were regarded as well aft: ted, and 
declarations and aflurances in favour of the houle of Hanover 
were confidered only as a matter of neceflity and form. 

No one of our monarchs ever had greater advantages of 
doing good both at home and abroad, nor had any reign been 
diſt oguiſhed with fuch glorious and important events. Ger- 
many ſaved trom diſtruction; the imperial crown preſerved 
and fixed on the head of our ally; Flanders ſubdued; the 
exorbitant power of France reduced ; the union of England 
and Scotland, are cvents for which the reign of queen Anne 
will be had in everlaſting remembrance. But by a diſhonour- 
able peace, how fruitleſs were theſe important events ren- 
dered ? How ſoon was the power of France reſtored to a con- 
dit on of injuring, oppretling, and terrifying the world? And 
very probably, nothing but the queen's ſudden removal pre- 
vented the execution of thoſe ſchemes in favour of the pre- 
tender, which the peace-makers had laid, and for which due 
preparation had been made *. | 

Had not the emperor and Catalans prolonged the war, 
Lewis XIV. ſome months before the queen's death would 


v See the cafe of the Catalans, Numb. II, at the end of this reign. 

„How gloilly the minittty inpoſed on the queen, appears trom ſeveral 
tranſactions, orders and directions given by the minitters in the queen's 
name directly contrary to her ſentiments as expreſſed in her meflages and 
ſpeeches to the parhament, concerning the terms of peace, which the com- 
municated to both houtes. "The communtee of ſecrecy examined this matter 
and compared the queen's declarations with the meatures her minitters per- 
jumed to take in carrying on the negotiations. This they did in the follow- 
ing munner, in thew report to the houſe of commons, | 

The firtt tine that the queen made any mention of the peace to the par- 
lament, was on December 11, 1711, at Which time nothing had been 
concluded between England and France, but the ſpecial preliminaries that 
were tigned by the earl, of Dartmouth and Mr St John on the part of 
England, and Montlicur Meſnager, on the part of France, September 27, 
1711, and the general prehmmanes ſigned by Montieur Metnager only, 
which were ſen! over by the catl of Salford as the foundation ot a general 
peace, Atter theſe pretiminarics were figned, Mr St John had preſled Mon- 
nieur de Torcy, that the king of France would explain himſelf with regard 
to the allies; begs that the queen may have forme explication of his intentions 
in reſpect to the particular mereſt of the athes, and concludes with ſaying, 
it the Sicur Gaultier returns with thete marks of confidence, you will ice 
our parliament as much mclined to peace as ever it Was tO war. 

Such explications as the king of France thought fit to make, are contained 
in the antWer to the memonalt brought by Monſicur Gaultier Nov. 18, 
1711. Upon which ber majeſty, at the opening of that ſeſſion, in laying 
before the parliament the ſtate of the treaty then on foot according to the 
advice and repreſentation made to her by her miniſters, ſaid, That not- 
withſtanding the arts of thoſe uno delight in war, both place and time are 
appointed tor opening the treaty of a general peace, Our allies, eſpecially 
the ſtates general, whole inteteſt I look upon as inſeparable from niy own, 
have, by their ready concurrence, exprefled their confidence in me.“ The 


queen thought the ſtates had readily concurred with her; but it muſt be re- 


membered, that the ſtites had in the ſtrongeſt manner repreſented againſt 
the propotition figned by Mr Melnager, as too general and uncertain, not 
being a ſufſicient ſoundation upon which a negotiation might be hazarded', 
they dreaded the fatal cunſequences of opening the” general conferences, 
before the articles offered by France were made ſpecific, and before they 
Knew what they were to truſt to for their own barrier and their commerce, 
'Theſc repreſentations were made in Holland to the earl of Stiafford ; and 
Mr Buys was ſent over into England to enforce them there. 

Bur, mitead of acquainting the queen with theſe repreſentations, or acting 
according to her majeily's ſentiments, Mr St John, October 9, declares, 
* Certain it is, that her majeſty is ſo far determined in her meaſures, that 
thoſe will deceive theimfelves who may imagine by delay to brake them.“ And 
October 29, The queen remains firm in her firſt reſolution of cauſing thecoi- 
terences to be opened upon the articles ſigned by Monfieur Meſnager. And 
November the 2d, * The queen will not finally concert a plan for the 
proſecution of the war with the ſtates, until they join with her in agreeing 
to open the conferences of peace,” And November 15, lord Strafford ſays,” 
* He had not told them ber majeſty's order to him was to declare, that the 


thould look upon any delay as a refufal to comply with her propoſitions? 


By theſe threats and extraordinary meaſures, the ſtates are compelled by 
the queen's miniſters, to conſent to open the conferences; when at the 
ſame time her maſeſty was perſuaded, that they readily concurred in what 
had been propoſed to them. Her majeſty declares, * She looks upon the 
intereſt of the ſtates-general to be inſeparable from her own.“ Mr St John 
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have ſent us his laſt legacy ; for he would have been at per. 
fect liberty to have aided thoſe here, who had prepared every 
thing for a ſecond reſtoration. Who can mention the Cata- 
lans, and forbear lamenting their ſevere and horrible uſage ? 
We not only neglected their ſecurities and privileges, though 
they had been true to all their engagements, but aſſiſted in 
compleating their ruin ®. The caſe of the Catalans ſeems tg 
afford full proof, that the queen was deceived by her miniſtry, 
and kept in total ignorance of affairs; for if that had not 
beer) the caſe, ſhe muſt have had no inclination to truth and 
probity, and have been incapable to diſtinguiſh between right 
and wrong, in the ſtrongeſt inſtance, which connot well be 
ſuppoſed *. 

The domineering manner, in which we joined with France; 
in dictating terms to our allies; the faithleſs and inſolent 
manner of abandoning them; the injurious uſage of them in 
debates and reſolutions of parliament, and by miniſterial writers 
have given impreſſion greatly detrimental to all future nego- 
tiations, and fixed indelible infamy upon our nation, 

Queen Anne, as to her perſon, was middle ized, and welt 
made, but not ſo majeſtic as her fiſter queen Mary. Her hair 
dark brown ; her complexion ſanguine and ruddy; her face 
round, rather comely than handſome ; her features ſtrong and 
regular; and the only blemiſh in her face was owing to the 
defluxion ſhe had, when young, in her eyes which left a 
contraction in her upper-lids, and gave a cloudineſs to her 
countenance. Her bones were ſmall, and hands beautiful, 
She had a very good ear for muſic, and performed on the 
guitar, an inſtrument formerly much in vogue. Her voice 
was remarkably clear and harmonious, which particularly 
appeared, in the graceful delivery of her ſpeeches to the par- 
liament. She was reckoned a pattern of conjugal affection, 
and a prudent indulgent mother. She was liberal, though 
an enemy to luxury and profuſeneſs. She was very reſerved ; 
and, in all conditions of life, ſhe required a ſttict attendance 
from all perſons in their reſpective ſtations, ſhe herſelf being 
nicely obſervant of all the decorums of a court. 

The cxercile ſhe principally loved was hunting, which ſhe 


practiſed in her chaiſe ; but the gout increafing upon her, 


and growing extremely unwieldy, ſhe diſuſed that and other 


declares, * That Britain had gone ſo much too far in weaving her intereſt 
into that of the continent, that it would prove no ealy taſk to diſentangle 
them without tearing and rending.“ 

The queen ſays turther, * "The princes and ſtates which have been 
engaged with us in this war being by treaties entitled to have their ſeveral inte- 
retts jecured at a peace, I will not only do my utmoſt to procure every one 
of them all reaſonable ſatisfaction, but I ſhall alio unite with them in the 
ſtricteſt engagements for continuing the alliance, in order to render the gene- 
ral peace fecure and laſting.” And in her meflage of the 19th of January 
tollowing, her majeſty again expreſſes The care ſhe intended to take of 
all her allies, and the ſtrict union in which ſhe propoſed to join with 
them.” 

By theſe declarations it appears, her majeſty's own reſolution was to 
unite with the allies in the ſtricteſt engagements, But her miviſters 
had taken upon them, in the private propohtions ſent over by Mr Prior, 
to inſert an article, * That the fecret ſhould be inviolably kept between 
England and France, till allowed to be devulged by the content of both 
parties. And although France, ir the firtt propoſitions ſent over by Mon- 
teur de Torcy, had oftered to treat with England and Holland, either ſepe- 
rately or jointly, with the reit of the allies, at the choice of England, the 
queens muniters excluded the allies ; and in the conference held with Mo- 
teur Meinager, They are mucb ſurprized to find that he had orders t 
infift that the queen ſhould enter into particular engagements, upon 
divers articles, which depend not upon her, and which regard the imterc!! 
of the allies : And they inſiſted that it was abſolutely neceſſary to remit the 
diſcuſſhon of the particular intereſts of the allies to general conferences. 
And when Mr St John was preſſing Monfieur de Torcy to give them 
ſome explications of what was deſigned tor the allies, be aſſures him, If 
the king would offer a plan of ſpecific prehminaries, the queen will never 
communicate it to her allies. And upon another occafion, he declares, 
This negotiation was begun and carried on upan a ſuppoſition, that the 
queen muſt deſiſt from many conditions which in rigour the was obliged to 
procure tor her alhes. 

In the meflage of the 17th of January the queen declares. * Her pleni- 
potentiaries had begun, in purſuance of their juſttuctions, to conſert the moſt 
proper ways of procuring a juſt ſatis faction to all in alliance with her, accord- 
ing to their treaties, and particularly with relation to Spain and the Indies.“ 
And her majeſty had ſaid before, in anſwer to an addreſs from the houſe of 
lords, preſented the 11th of December 1711. I ſhould be ſorry any one 
could think I would not do my utmoſt to recover Spain and the Indies from 
the houſe of Bourbon.“ 

The committee did not doubt but her majeſty was determined to recover 
Spain from the houſe of Bourbon: But, that her miniſters had no ſuch 
thoughts, and did not in the leaſt endeayour it, appears in every part of 
the negotiation, In the firſt propofition tent over by Mr Prior, demands 

are made of the king of France, to be performed by the king ot Spain, 
which the king of France was to engage for. And, as appears by an entry 
in lord Strafford's book, Mr Prior had orders to ſee it they had full powers 
from Spain, In the ſpecial preliminaries, an acceptation whereof was 
ſigned by the earl of Dartmouth and Mr St John September the 17th, 1717, 


it is ſaid expreſſly, The king promiſes in the name of the king of Spain his 


grandſon, and according to the powers which his majeſty has received from 
that 28 That port Mahon and Gibraltar ſha, remain to the Engliſh. 
Theſe ſteps had been taken by the queen's miniſters, even before her 
majeſty had made theſe declarations; which the committee cannot therefore 
but conclude her majeſty was informed of. And although the queens pleni- 
potentiaries were obliged by their inſtructions to aſſiſt, That Spain and the 
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diverſions, conducive to her health, which -perhaps might 
have been longer preſerved had the not eat ſo much, an nu- 


happineſs derived to her not from her father who was ab- 
{tenious enough, but from her mother x.” 


It was her unhappineſs not to be much acquainted with 
our Engliſh hiſtory, and the actions of her predeceſſors; where- 


a5, queen Mary was extremely well verſed, not only in 
her own but the hiſtories of other countries. 


Her reign may be called bloodleſs, not one perſon baving 
been executed, at leaſt beheaded, for treaſon, during the 
whole courſe of it; which cannot be ſaid of any reign fince 
the time of Edward I, who died in 1307. 

Semper Kadem was the motto of queen Elizabeth, which 
1ueen Anne atlumed upon her acceſſion to the throne ; and 
which, had the purſued with the ſame teſolution and ſteadineſs, 
ſhe might have exceeded her in glory and fame. But in one 
thing ewas very unlike queen Elizabeth whom ſhe propoſe 
tor her pattern, Queen Elizabeth was very ſparing of her 
honours, and a man muſt have deſerved it, betore he could 
Stan ſo much as a knighthood at her hands Y : Whereas 
queen Anne made more peers of the realm at once, than the 


Weſt-Indies ſhould he allotted to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon; 
when the pleuipotentiaries of France, on the 11th of February 1711-12, gave 
in their ſpecifig explanations of the general preluminaries, ſigned by NI. 
Meſunger; the king of France made his firſt offers in the name, and by 
virtue of powers from his grandſon king Philip, as king of Spain. On the 


where they were to communicate to each other their reſpective de mands, 
count Zinzenuor. inhſted, That the reſtitution of the whole Spanrſh mon- 
archy ſhould be exprefly mentioned ; upon which occaſion it appears, by 
a letter trom the Eugliſh miniſters of the 6th of March, That they were the 
oy miniſters that did not make any mention at all of Spain, and that they 
were ſenſible of the diſadvantageous conſequences of being ſo; but being 
deſirous to take oft this odium, they make a general declaration Concerning 
the juſt and reafonable ſatisfaction for the queen's allies, in cor.tormity to 
their alliances 3 and humbly hope what was faid will not be found contrary to 
what has been hitherto declared. 

All the atteinpt that the queen's miniſters ever made towards olotaining this 
great point, which her majeſty declares, ſhe ſhould be ſorry a ny one could 
taink ſhe did not do her utmoſt ro procure, was to demand 2.flurance that 
the crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united. The method of 
preventing this union was never mentioned by the queen's miruſters in order 
io be treated of, nor the ſenſe of France and Spain ever aſke:4 upon it, till 
the latter end ot March 1712. 

In the ſame meſſage her majeſty further adds, The world will now ſee 
ho * groundlefs thoſe reports are which have been ſpread by men of evil 
intentions, to ſerve the worſt defigns, as if a ſeparate peace had been treated 
tor which there has not been the leaſt colour given.“ 

In this declaration, her majeſty is adviſed by her miniſters, in order to 
clear them trom the juſt ſuſpicions which all the world 'nad conceived of the 
ſeparate meaſures they were engaged in, not only to declare there had not 
been the leatt colour given for ſuch jealouſies, but to brand all that entertain 
ſuch apprehenfions, with the character of men of evil intentions, that had 
the wor ſt deſigns to ſerve . But that molt juſt cauſe had been given tor theſe 
reports, is ſuthciently evident fi om what was juſt now obſerved. The miniſtry 
had inſi ſted that the ſecret ſhould be inviolably kept between England and 
France, exclufive of all the allies, A ſeparate negotiation between Eng- 
land and France had been carried on by papers ſent backward and forward, and 
much time ſpent therein, as is ſaid in 4 Straftord's inſtructions. Mr Prior 
had been ſent into France, and Mr Meſnager had heen in England, and not 
the leaſt communication was given for five months together to any of the 
allies of theſe tranſactions, which were depending rom April 1711, to Sep- 
tember following, from the time that the firſt propotals ſigned by Montieur 
de Torcy were ſent to the ſtates, till the ſeven general preliminaries ſigned 
by Mr Meſnager, were communicated to them, When theſe general 
preliminaries were ſigned, which were ſent over as a foundation to open the 
general conferences, a ſet of ſpecial preliminaries between England and 
France was figned on both parts, which were concealed, publicly diſowned, 


and never appeared till this enquiry; and all theſe tranſactions had paſled, . 


however diſguiſed to her majeſty, before the time that her miniſters adviſed 
the queen to impoſe ſo groſſly upon the nation, as to declare in parliament 
that there had not been the leaſt colour given for theſe ſurmiſes, 

Her majeſty is adviſed hete to declare, That to report that a ſeparate peace 
lad been treated, proceeded from evil intentions, and to ſerve the wor ſt deſigns 
But the committee obſerves, That after this declaration of the queen, her 
miniſters propoſed to France, agreed with France, and ſent poſitive and 
repeated orders to the queen's plenipotentiaries, not only to treat, but to 
conclude a ſeparate peace with France. On the 2oth of June 1712. Mr 
vt John acquaints Monſieur de Torcy, the queen will make no difficulty to 
conclude immediately a ſeparate peace with France, leaving the allies a time 
wherein they may have liberty to ſubmit to ſuch conditions, as ſhall be agreed 
upon between the queen and the moſt chriſtian king. In anſwer to this, 
Monſieur de Torcy tells Mr St John upon conditi on the queen does im- 
mediately make a ſeparate peace, and keep no meaſure s with her allies, the 
king has determined to ſend his orders to permit the Engliſh troops to en ter 
into Dunkirk. On the 12th of July, 1712. Mr St John thinks the queen 
n a condition not to loſe a moment's time in concluding with the miniſters 
of France the convention for a general ſuſpenſion of arms both by tea and 
land, and even the treaty of peace between Britain and France. And on 
the th of Auguſt, 1712. Monſieur de Torcy acquaints Mr St John, That 
te king conſented to the duke of Savoy's having Sicily upon certain con- 
ditione; wherein one expreſs condition is, That a peace be concluded 

tween England and France, Spain, and Savoy. And at laſt, when the 
treaty drew near to aconcluſion, and almoſt all the allies were ready to fi 
on the 2oth of February, 1912-13. poſitive orders are ſent to the Britiſh 
Boh. Potentiaries to conclude and fign with France; and on the 28th, lord 

lingbroke repeats his orders to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries to conclude 
ind fign with France: And acquaints them, * The duke of Shrewſbury had 
declared, that their lordſhips had orders, in caſe the F rench complied, as 
they now have actually done, to ſign her majeſty's peace with France with- 
out further delay ; and that his grace had alſo declared, That in this caſe, 


Numb, 62, 


9 


zh of March 1711-12, at a meeting of the miniſters of the allies at Utrecht, 
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other did in a reign of forty-four years. Indeed, her, great 
grand-father king James, was the firſt that was laviſh in con- 
ferring honour, whoſe example was but too much followed 
by his deſcendants; ſo that queen Anne was not ſingular in 
that reſpect, except in creating ſo many together, for an 
end that will remain a blemiſh upon her adminiſtration, as 
long as hiſtory endures, 

In queen Anne ended the line of the Stuarts: Their merit 
and demerit may be rightly ſtated, by conſideting what their 
regards or diſregards were to the welfare ot Europe; to the 


union and ſtrengthening of the proteſtant intereſt ; and to the 


quiet and proſperity of their ſubjects. In order to make up 


tuch an account duly and accurately, many important ma- 
terials are (till wanting, 


There had been a new vault made on the ſouth ſide, and 
towards the eaſt end of Henry VII's chapel, to depoſit the 
body of king Charles II. in which that prince, queen Mary 
king William III, and prince George of Denmark, were 
laid. Here the remains of queen Anne were likewile depo- 


fited, and there being no more room left, the vault is cloſed 
up with brickwork. 


her majeſty would open the parliament by telliag them that ſie had made a 
peace with France: Theſe two conſiderations, his lordſhip ſays, were per- 
haps the moſt prevalent inducement to the French court to come roundly 
into her majeſty's propoſitions,” 

The committee cloſe this head with repeating a paſſage from one of lord 
Bolingbroke's letters to Mr Prior, wherem he lays, £ It ſuch overtures as 
theſe were not inſtantly accepted, our ſeparate peace would, ſitting this par- 
liament, be addreſſed for, made, approved, and the cauſe of France for 
once become popular in Great-Britain,” | 

On the 6th of June 1712, the queen ſays, *I am now come to let you 
know upon what terms a general peace may be made.” 

On the tame day, lord Bolingbroke acquaints Monfttenr de Torcy, * That 
though the king of France had not anſwered the queen's demands, accord- 
ing to expectation, the queen would not deter going that day to parliament, 
and making all the declarations that were neceſſary to render the nation 
unanimouſly inclined to the 2 

Ihe queen ſays, The difficulties had been increaſed by other obſtructiona 
arttully contrived to hinder this great and good work.“ Whereas it is no- 
torious, that the miniſters had received but the day before, the account that 
king Philip had conſented to make the renunciation, upon which account 
only the queen's ſpeaking to the parliament had been deterred. 

The queen ſays, I have not omitted any thing which might procure ta all 
our allies what is due to them by treaties, and what is neceflary for their 
ſecurity.” 

Lord Bolingbroke, on the very ſame day, in his letter to Monſieur de 
Torcy, ſays, lord Strafford is going back to Utrecht, and the inſtructions 
he is to carry will put the queen's plenipotentiaries in a condition to kee 
no longer thoſe meaſures to which they have hitherto been obliged to ſub- 
mit; but from henceforth they may apenly join with thoſe of France, and 
give law to them, who will uot ſubmit to juſt aud reaſonable conditions,” 

The queen fays, * Nothing has moved me from ſteadily purſuing, in the 
firſt place, the true intereſt of my own kingdoms.” 

Lord Bolingbroke juſt before, on the 24th of May, bad propoſed to 
Monheur de 'Torcy, * That the queen being much more intent upon the 
general peace, than any particular advantages, commiſſaries ſhould be ap- 
pointed to ſettle, aſter the peace, ſuch points relating to trade, as required 
a longer diſcuſſion than the preſent criſis would admit.“ 

The queen ſays, * That to prevent the union of the two crowns, ſhe would 
not be contented with what was ſpeculative, but infilted upon ſomething 
ſolid: Although Monſieur de Torcy had before declared to the qucen's 
miniſters, That to accept of this expident which they propoſed, weuld be 
to build upon a ſandy foundation.” 


The queen ſays, The nature of the propoſals for a renunciation is ſuch | 
that it executes itſelf ; and that France and Spain are thereby more effectual- 


ly divided than ever.“ But Monſieur de Torcy had before aſſured the 
queen's miniſters, * That this renunciation would be null and void by the 


tundamental laws of France; and they would deceive themſelves, who ac- 


cepted of it as an expedient to prevent the union of the two crowns,” 

The queen ſays, Proviſion is made, that the fame privileges and advan- 
tages as ſhall be granted to any other nation by France, ſhall be granted in 
like manner to us.“ But ic appears, by a letter of lord Bolingbroke's in 


January following, to the duke of Shrewſbury, That France refuſed to let 


our trade ſtand upon the foot of Gens amiciſſima; declared the tariff of 1664, 
which was granted to the Dutch, except the four ſpecies, w:s too beneficial 
for us; and refuſed to grant it, untill another tariff ſhould be made in 
Great-Britain exactly conformable to that of 1664, whereby our duties 
would be reduced as theirs are in France by that tariff.“ 

As to our commerce with France, the queen ſays here, June 6, 17:2, 
It was in a method of being ſettled.” And Mr Prior ſays of it in May 
following, near a twelvemonth after, * We had like to have made an Athan- 
aſian bulineſs of it at Utrecht, by that explanation of our own way of un- 
derſtanding our own commerce. Their letters to you, full of ſurmiſes and 
doubts, that all was unhinged ; and their letters to us again, that explanati- 
ons, however made, were only to ſave appearances, and fignify nothing : 
This Melange, I fay, and my endeavouring to underitand it, had like to 
make me run mad, if the duke of Shrewſbury's extreme good ſenſe, and 
Monſ. de Torcy's not only honeſt, but right underſtanding, had not redreſ- 
ſed us. : 

The queen ſays, * The French conſented to deliver up Newfoundland and 
Placentia. But it muſt be cemembered, that in the preliminaries ſigned in 
September preceding, the French had reſerved to themſelves a liberty of 
taking and drying fiſh in Newfoundland. i 

The queen lays, * An abſolute ceſſion was to be made of Nova Scotia, or 
Acadia. But cape Breton, which was always underſtood to be, and is 
ſo declared by the queen's inſtructions to the duke of Shrewſbury, to be 
part of Nova Scotia, is expreſly given up to France. TY 

The queen ſays, * The trade to Spain and the Weſt-Indies may in general 
be ſettled, as it was in the time of the late king of Spain, Char les the ſecond. 
But when the project of the treaty of commerce came from Madrid, lord 


Bolingbroke ſays of it, They had ſent a blind, lame, misſhapen, indigeſted 
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monſter, inſtead of that fair offspring, which we had reaſon to expect from and public a manner. | 

our candour. N | | £ Erhis ſeems to confute the ſcandalous report of the queen's drinking 
If all the other parts of this ſpeech be ſtrictly examined, it will be found ſpirituous liquors, which was told with ſo much aſſurance, that many who 

that the miniſtry did ſo groſſiy deceive the queen, in order to impoſe upon | loved and eſteemeg, her gave in to it, whereas one of her hiſtorians affirms it 

the parliament by her authority, that there is ſcarce 4 paragraph that does for a truth, that ſhe abhorred all ſtrong waters. The French continuator of 

not contain ſome unfair, or at leaſt equivocal" repreſentation of the ſtate of  Rapin gives credit to the common report, and ſays, ſhe accuſtomed herſelf 

the negotiations. And when the queen was adviſed by her miniſters to make to it out of compliſance to the prince her huſband. _ 

this communication to parliament, as the terms upon which a general peace | It is well known how angry queen Elizabeth was with the earl of Eſſex, 

might be made, it is very evident, they had no affurances that France | for making ſo many knights at the taking of Cadiz, . 

would make good what they prevailed upon the queen to declare in fo folemn | 
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J. The proceedings about the Pretender, as reported by the 
committee of ſecrecy, June 1715. 


H E committee begin with obſerving, that abbot Gaul- 
tier, though he did not appear to have any public 
character, reſided in England during the greateſt part of the 
negotiation for peace; and, upon extraordinary occaſions, 
was often ſent backward and forward. But the ſhare, he had 
m the more public tranſactions, was not his only buſineſs. 
It was evident, ſome negotiations, which required more than 
ordinary privacy, were verbally tranſacted ; and, upon all 
ſuch occaſions, abbot Gaultier was the perſon, to whom the 
French and Engliſh miniſters mutually refered each other. 
And as of neceſſity nothing could be a greater ſecret, than 
all matters relating to the pretender, this province was parti- 
cularly allotted to abbot Gaultier, that through his hands, 
and under his conveyance, by French couriers, going con- 
tinually betwixt France and England, ſuch practices might 
be carried on with great ſafety, which, in any other manner, 
had been too dangerous an undertaking. 

The firſt time, that any ſecret negotiation is expreſly 
referred to abbot Gaultier, is found in a letter of Mr ſecretary 
St John, of March 4, 1711-12, wherein he tells Monſieur 
de Torcy, he bad deferred writing to him of late, till he 
might write with certainty, till the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
were made among our people at home, and till the queen had 
taken the only reſolution, which could bring us, in a ſhort 
time, to a good and ſolid peace. I have now the ſatis faction 
to tell you, that this reſolution is taken ; and that Mr Har- 
ley will carry with him this night, or to-morrow morning, 
the final inſtructions of the queen to her plenipotentiaries, 
] refer myſelf to Mr Gaultier, to explain to you more at large 
the ſubject of this gentleman's commiſſion, and what the 
queen hopes his moſt chriſtian majeſty will do to co-operate 
with her.” 

The committee of ſecrecy obſerved that ſeveral letters and 
papers were wanting, which, by the circumſtances of time 
and matters then depending, appeared to be of moment and 
conſequence ; it was not to be expected, that thoſe, who 
had been ſo careful to ſuppreſs matters of leſs importance, 
would leave behind them any tranſactions, that might tend 
openly and directly to favour and ſupport the cauſe of the 
pretender, But there were ſtill left ſeveral paſſages, which 
are a plain indication of the tenderneſs and regard, with which 
the cauſe and perſon of the pretender were treated, as often 
as mentioned, and which the committee thought fit to bring 
together in one view, as follows : 

There is a paper, that was left in lord Bolingbroke's cloſet, 
dated at Verſailles the 24th of September 1711, indorſed, as 
other office-papers uſually are. It gives an account, that 
the Pope's Nuncio had, in his laſt audience of the King of 
France, made the following declaration: © That the court of 
Rome being fully informed, that France was endeavouring 
to procure a peace upon the moſt advantageous terms, that 
was poſſible ; and being perſuaded, that it the peace ſhould 


be made, England would not ſuffer, that the king of France 


ſhould permit the prince of Wales to continue in his realms ; 
the court of Rome offers to the King of France, to give this 
prince an aſylum at Rome, or in any other part of the eccle- 
ſiaſtie dominions.” To which the king of France returned in 
anſwer, That an aſylum for the prince of Wales would be 
no obſtacle to the peace: That if, the Allies did truly defire 
to make a peace, he would except of any reaſonable propo- 
litions they ſhould make; and in this caſe an article for the 
prince of Wales would be inſerted in the treaty,” 
June 7, 1712, the biſhop of Briſtol, giving an account to 
lord Bolingbroke of ſome diſcourſe he had with ſome of the 
miniſters of the Allies, ſays, Monſieur Conſbruck, one of 
the emperor's Plenipotettiaries, kept alſo within the terms 
of decency, ſave only, that he took it for granted, that one 
great end of all this management on our part was to bring in 
the pretender ; which apprehenfion one of the miniſters of the 
ſtates lately owned in private diſcourſe, to have been the fun- 
damental reaſon of all their conduct of late. | 
It is well known, what great ſtreſs and weight was laid 
upon the removal of the pretender. out of the dominions of 


' which this court is very ſollicitous, 


ANNE. 


France, This was what all the nation, with great juſtice, 
expected, and what the queèn declared was taken care of 
as an additional ſecurity to the proteſtant Succeſſion. But his 
removing out of France, and being permitted to refide in 
Lorrain, was not only a great ſurprize to all the nation, bur 
was received with ſuch juſt indignation, That the parliament 
addreſſed the queen upon this occafion, „That the would 
infiſt upon his removal from Lortain; that reſidence bein 
equally or more dangerous to Great-Britain, than his abode in 
France.” Her Majeſty's anſwer, that ſhe would repeat her 
inſtances, occaſioned in the houſe of lords a becoming re- 
ſentment, that the duke of Lorrain ſhould preſume to re- 
ceive and entertain the pretender to her majeſty's crown, 
in defiance to her majeſty's application to the contrary. But 
it now appears in what manner the removal of the pretender 
out of France was tranſacted and ſettled; and that his reſiding 
in Lorrain was not only with the approbation, but even by 
the direction and appointment of the Engliſh miniſtry, Mr 
St John, in his letter to Monficur de 'Torcy, of the 24th of 
May, 1712, O. S. when he ſent over the conditions, upon 
which her majeſty would make thoſe important and decifive 
declarations to parliament, concludes that letter with ſaying, 
* He hopes, that, with the general repoſe, we ſhall ſee re- 
vived, in a few weeks, a good underſtanding between two 
nations, which may become, to each other, the moſt uſeful 
friends, for the ſame reaſons they have been the moſt ſormi- 
dible enemies. The queen commands me to tell you, 
that ſhe hopes, when you ſend an anſwer to this letter, we 
ſhall have an account, that the chevalier has begun his jour- 
ney.' In anſwer to this, Monfieur de Torcy ſays to lord 
Bolingbroke, on the 1oth of June, Lou may aflure the 
queen, that the chevalier 1s ready to depart at a moment's 
warning, if he did but know where he was -to go, and in 
what place he might be in ſafety. I own to you, that I know 
no prince, who is willing to receive him, for fear of diſpleaſ- 
ing the queen or other powers. It will be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, that there ſhould be ſome explanation upon this ſubject, 
which I defire you to make to me by the abbot Gaultier, if 
you do not judge it proper to do it yourſelf.” 

Mr ſecretary St John, on the 6th of June 1712, O. S. 
writes a public letter, in anſwer to the ſeveral points contain- 
ed in Monſieur de Torcy's laſt letter; but, in that letter, 
takes no notice at all of the chevalier. But the day after, 
June the 7th, 1712, he writes a private letter, as he calls it 
himſelf, to Monſieur de Torcy, and concludes it with laying, 
© The abbot Gaultier will write to you upon the ſubject of 
the chevalier.“ There were two copies of this private letter, 
one delivered by lord Bolingbroke, the other entered in 
lord Strafford's book: And, in the copy of this letter given 
by lord Bolingbroke, this paſſage, That abbot Gaultier 
ſhall write abour the chevalicr, is omitted by his lordſhip. 

On the 22d of June 1712, N. S. Monſieur de Torcy wiites 
two letters to lord Bolingbroke. In the public letter nothing 
is ſaid of the pretender : The. private letter concludes with 
ſaying, * I have the honour to ſend you a letter under the 
king's hand for her Britannic majeſty; and I refer you to 
what the abbot Gaultier ſhall ſay to you about the departure 
of the chevalier. 

On the 21ſt of Auguſt 1712, lord Bolingbroke being then 
in France, to give the finiſhing ſtroke to all matters ol conſe- 
quence, that were vnde termined, in his diſpatch to the earl 
of Dartmouth, giving an account of his proceedings at the 
court of France, ſays, © The chevalier has fixed his departure 
for the firſt of next month, N. S. They propoſe, that he 
ſhall retire to Bar, and they intend to write to the duke of 
Lorrain, to aſk of the <mveror, and other POOLE a ſecurity 
for his perſon during his refidence in that place, 

But on the 28 of December 1712, N. S. it appears, that 
the chavalier was ſtill in 2 Nee 2 

R . g roke: no , 
Prior writes thus to lord Boling 8 Fa . 
remaining in any town of France obſtructs the ſigning an 

ace; yet he cannot go to Lorrain, till the emperor are 
ports will ſecure him there. Your Jordſhip, by the one” 
of the papers, will ſce the ſtate of that caſe, and I have _ 
to add upon this ſubject, that the court of France expre 
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an impoſſibility on their fide to do more than they have done; 
and hopes we ſhould have intereſt enough with the emperor, 
to obrain ſuch paſſports from him, as may ſecure, as well the 
perſon, who is to go into Lorrain, as the duke of Lorrain, 
who is to receive him.” 

Mr Prior, on the 2gth, writes to the ſame effect to the 
lord-treaſurer, and, ſays, © The monarch is a good deal 
troubled upon this head, left the young man ſhould fall in- 
to the hands of Huſſats or Barbarians. And Monſieur d'Au- 
mont has, I preſume, orders to ſpeak to our miniſtry upon 


it. As to the dowry, I ſhall not only be dunned to death, 


but hanged ; for the dowager ſends meſſages to me, which 
ou in England do not think it extreamely lawful to receive. 
Bur, if it is to be paid, pray let it be done in an handſome 
manner, that may ſhew the charity of the queen, and the 
generoſity of her lord-treaſurer.* _ : ; 

The papers, referred to in Mr Prior's letter, contain an 
account of what the duke of Lorrain had done at the defire 
of the king of France, to obtain from the Allies the neceflary 


' ſafeguard for the Chevalier. He ſays, that underſtanding, 


that the queen of great-Britain had already granted her ſafe- 
uard or protection to the chevalier de St George, he believ- 
ed they had no more to do, but to apply to the emperor, 


and to the ſtates-general. 
By this account it is evident, that Abbot Gaultier was the 


perſon intruſted to manage the affairs of the pretender, with 
whom ſuch practices were verbally to be tranſacted, as the 
Britiſh miniſters d:d not think proper to commit to writing. 
It appears, that the place, to which he was to go, becaule 
nobody would receive him at the hazard of the queen's diſ- 
pleaſure, and where he might remain in fatty, was to be pre- 
icribed from England: That this was not fixed and determin- 
ed till lord Bolingbroke went 1nto France : And, if his 
lordſhip's inſtructions are confidered, it will be hard to find 
in them any thing of that importance and ſecrecy, as to re- 
quite his going in perſon to ſettle it. His lordſhip gives an 
account from thence, that the pretender was to go to bar ; 
and this is acquieſced in here, without the leaſt objection 
made. The miniſtry are told by Mr Prior, that the court 
of France hopes, by our intereſt, ſuch patſports would be 
procured, as might ſecure his perſon. And, in the paper 
ſent to France from the duke of Lorrain, it is aſſerted, that 
the queen of great Britain had alrcady granted her protection 
to the pretender, : a | 
But, November 6, 1713, lord Bolingbroke writes to Mr 
Prior, and ſays, Her majeſty having repeated to the duke 
of Lorrain the inſtances, which, you know, have been ſo 
often made to the moſt chriſtian king, for removing of the 
pretender to her crown out of his dominions, I am directed 
to acquaint you there- with, that you may ſpeak to the mini- 
ſter of Lorrain, and to any other miniſter, whom you ſhall 
think proper; and let them know it is abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with the amity and good correſpondence, that is be- 
tween the queen and their maſters, to receive into their 
dominions, or to protect a perſon, who diſputes her ma- 
jeſty's moſt undoubred title, and thereby endeavours to diſ- 
turb the peace and quiet of her kingdoms. That you may 
be able to ſhew them, that this is the collective ſenſe of the 
whole nation, as well as the queen's command to you, I 
herewith ſend you the addreſſes of both houſes of parlia- 
ment.” This can be under ſtood as no more than a bare com- 
pliance with the addreſſes of parliament. And how little 
reſentment and indignation was conceived againſt the duke 
of Lorrain, for this indignity offered to her majeſty, appears 
from a letter written by lord Bolingbroke to Mr Prior, No- 
vember 10, within four days after his laſt-mentioned letter 
upon the ſubject of the pretender, This letter, ſays 


he, will be delivered to you by baron de Forſtner, who. 


has been twice at our court, with the character of envoy 
from the duke of Lorrain, and who is extremely well 
with your friends on this fide of the water, that I make 
no doubt, but that he will be a welcome acquaintance 
to vou. I muſt, at the ſame time, recommend the 
intereſt of the duke of Lorrain his maſter to your care. 
You know, fir, how little that prince has yet felt the good 
effects of what was ſtipulated for him at Ryſwick. You 
know, fir, how juſtly he prtends to an equivalent from this 
emperor for the Montſerrat. In a word, you 'are enough 
apprized of his wants, of his expectatoins, and of her majeſty's 
earneſt defire, if by any means ſhe can, to contribute to the 


eaſe and to the advantage of a prince, who deſerves much 


better uſage than he has on many occaſions met with. 

There were ſeveral other letters, that were wrote after the 
addreſs of parliament, to preſs the removal of the pretender 
from Lorrain : But, after what has been ſaid, it is needleſs 
to obſerve, what little effect was to be expected from ſuch 
repreſentations made in the ſeveral courts of Europe, which 


were known to be contrary to the ſenſe and intention of the 
court of great-Britain. And, if any further demonſtration 
was wanting to ſhew their true ſpirit and inclination, it may 
be obſerved, that the addreſſes in parliament were made in 
July 1713, andthe firſt letter, that lord Bolingbroke wrote 
in purſuance of thoſe addrefles, was the 6th of November, 
which was four months after the addreſſes were preſented to 
the queen, | 

It will not be improper to inſert here in extract of a 
memorial, touching the demolition of the ſluices of Dunkirk, 
delivered by Monſie ur de Torcy to lord Bolingbroke, at Paris, 
in Auguſt 1712. * It is not our bufineſs now to examine, 
whether the queenof England, and the Engliſh nation, were 
in the right to demand the demolition of the fortifications, 
and the filling up the harbour. of Dunkirk. That is a thing 
reſolved and agreed upon. It may perhaps come to paſs, 
in the courſe of this affair, fur reaſons eafily to be foreſcen, 
that England ſhall repent having demanded the demolition 
of a place, and the deſtruction of an harbour, which might 
be of great uſe in conjunctures, which perhaps are not very 
remote. The committee of ſecrecy did not take upon them 
to explain, what conjunEtures France had in view, and which 
they thought not very remote, when Dunkirk might be of 
particular ſervice ; but they thought proper to conclude that 
part of their report with obſerving, That the pretender did, 
immediately upon the demiſe of qucen Anne, publiſh a decla- 
ration, which the duke of Lorrain acknowledped in his letter 
of the 6th of December 1714, that he received from the pre- 
tender himſelf, wherein is this remarkable paſſage : Vet 
contrary to our expectations, upon the death of the princeſs 
our fiſter (of whole good intention towards us we could not 
for ſome time paſt well doubt; and this was the reaſon we 
ſat ſtill, expecting the good effects thereof, which were 
unfortunately prevented by her deplorable death) we found, 
that our people, inſtead of taking this opportunity of retrie- 
ving the honour and true intereſt of their country, by doing 
us and themſelves juſtice, had immediately proclaimed for 
their king a foreign prince, to our prejudice, contrary to the 
fundamental and inconteſtable laws of hereditary right, which 
their pretended acts of ſettlement can never abrogate.” Thus 
ſtood the pretender's affairs at the death of queen Anne. 


IT. The caſe of the Catalans, as repreſented in the report of 
the committee of ſecrecy June 1715, 


F T E R ſeveral unſuccefstuvl attempts by way of Por- 

tugal, and the deſign upon Candiz, to-\-tite king Chat- 

les on the throne of ſpain; and that the contederate flet t had 
appeared before Barcelona in 1704, without the defired ſuc- 
cels ; her majeſty, in the beginning of the year 1795, ſent 
Mr Crowe as her miniſter to Genoa, with private iuſt uctions, 
to the following effect: That her majeſty being ntormed, 
that the people of Catalonia were inclined to caſt off the yoke 
impoſed upon them by the French; and by withdrawing 
themſelves from the power of the duke of Anjou, to return 
to the obedience of the houſe of Auſtria, was defirous to main- 
tain and improve that good diſpoſition in them; and, to in- 
duce them to put the lame ſpeedily in execution, had made 
choice of him to carry on ſo great a work, for the advantage 
of her ſervice, and the good of the common cauſe. He is 
therefore ordered to repair to Genoa, Leghorn, or other ſuch 


neutral country or place, as he ſhould judge moſt proper for 


carrying on her majefty's ſervice in this particular ; and to 
treat with the Catalans, or any other people of Spain, about 
their coming into the intereſt of Charles the Third of Spain, 
and joinipg with her majeſty and her allies. For that pur- 
poſe he is to inform himſelf, what number of forces they 
will raiſe, . and what they expect ſhall be ſent to aſſiſt them. 
If any of the nobility inſiſt upon a ſome of money to be advan- 
ced to them, he muſt aſſure them, he does not doubt but he 
ſhall be impowered to remit to them whatſoever is neceſſary 
and reaſonable for their ſupport, as ſoon as they are actually 
in the field. That he ſhall give the Catalans, or other Spani- 
ards, aſſurances of her majeſty's utmoſt endeavours to pro- 
cure the eſtabliſhmeur of all ſuch rights and immunities, as 
they have formerly enjoyed under the houſe of Auſtria, That 
ſhe has, for their ſatisfaction, ſent to king Charles the third 
for powers for confirming the fame to them ; and that ſhe 
is willing, if they inſiſt on it, to give her guaranty, that it 
ſhall be done, ? | 8 > 

Mr Crowe had alſo a commiſfion of the ſame date with 
his inſtructions, to treat with the catalang, upon the terms 
before mentioned, upon this expreſs condition on their fide, 
that they ſhould acknowledge and receive king Charles as 


lawful king of Spain, and utterly renounce the houſe of 


Bourbon. 
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He had, with this, credential letters ſigned by the queen, 
directed to the nob.lity, magiſtrates, and all officers, civil 
and military, of Catalonia, defiring them to depend upon 
the promiſes he ſhould make them in her name. 

The earl of Peterborough and fir Cloudeſly Shovel, by 
their inſtructions, dated May 1, 1705, are likewiſe ordered 
to uſe their endeavours to induce the Catalans to join with 
them in their undertakings; and, to animate that people, to 
proſecute their liberty with more vigour, they are impowered 
to aſſure them of the queen's ſupport, and to promiſe them, 
in the queen's name, that ſhe will ſecure them a confirmation 
of their rights and privileges from the king of Spain, that 
they may be ſettled on a laſting foundation to them and their 
poſterities. Bur, leit pertuafions alone ſhould not prevail, 
they are ordered, in cate the Catalans make no ſuitable return to 
theſe kind offers, to annoy the towns on the coaſt of Spain, 
and to reduce them by force. 

In conformity to theſe inſtructions, a declaration was drawn 
here, and delivered by Mr ſecretary Harley to the earl of 
Peterborough, for him to publiſh in Spain, full of aſſuran— 
ces, in the queen's name, ot ſupport, and of their liberties 
on the one hand, and threats on the other ; which declarati- 
on he, on his arrival in Spain, did accordingly publiſh. 

The ſucceſs of that expedition is well known. King 
Charles, in his letter to the queen, of October 22, 1705, 
gives an account of it, and what it was owing to, namely, 
© The aſſurances of your majeſty's generous protection, upon 
which my ſubjects of Caralonia expoſe their lives and fortunes.” 

No want of fidelity or zeal for the common cauſe during a 
long war, which abounded with extraordinary turns of for- 
tune, was ever objected to theſe people. On the contrary, 
they received to the 14ſt the applauſes of the Allies, and aſ- 
ſurances repeated to them by every general and miniſter, 
who was ſent from Great-Britain to That country, that they 
ſhould never be abandoned. 

When the queen entered into ſeparate meaſures of peace, 
lord Lexington was ſent ambaſſador to Spain; at which time, 
conſidering the circumſtances of king Philip's affairs, and the 
obligations he had then received from the queen, the Cata- 
lan privileges, it plainly demanded and inſiſted upon, could 
not have been refuſed ; and without it, could never be ex- 
pected to be granted to a people fo remarkably zealous for 
the common cauſe. 

But his inſtructions, inſtead of directing him to inſiſt upon 
this, as a condition of the queen's coming into the peace, 
order him only to reprelent to the court of Spain, that it is 
no leſs for the king's intereſt, than for the queen's honour, 
that a general amneſty, without exception, be granted to all 
Spaniards, who have adhered to the houſe of Auſtria, and, 
in a particular manner, to the Catalans, with regard to their 
perſons, eſtates, dignities, and privileges. 

Theſe inſtructions, though very defective, were not com- 
plied with; for lord Lexington, in the 11th article of his pa- 
per, which is called demands, delivered to the court of Spain, 
upon his arrival there he expiefies himſelf thus: That the 
queen prays his catholic majeſty, that a general amneſty, with- 
out exception, be granted;' but leaves out the words in his in- 
ſtructions, with regard to their perſons, eſtates, dignities, and 
privileges. 

The kings“ anſwer was, That the general amneſty, re- 
lating entircly to the general peace, was not proper for the 
preſent treaty ; and therefore he leaves it to be then treated 
of : That his majeſty will make uſe of his great clemency, 
provided the queen will contribute to the ſafety, to the 
repoſe, and to the intereſts of fo many faithful ſubjects, who, 
according to their duty, had followed his righteous cauſe in 
Flanders, and in all the parts of Italy ; and that an expreſs 
article be inſerted in the peace, wherein it ſhall be declared 
That all ſubjects, who have done their duty, by adhering to 
his catholic majeſty, ſhall be eſtabliſhed in their eſtates and 
honours, of what nature ſo ever they be, which they enjoy- 
ed, when they were under his obedience ; and that they may 
mortgage, exchange, or ſell, at their pleaſure ; and that 
they ſhall have full liberty to continue in the ſervice of their 
king ; and that neither, upon this pretext, or any other 
whatſoever, they ſhall receive the leaſt prejudice, or the leaſt 
harm in their eſtates and honours, or any moleſtation what- 
ever; and that any municipal law to the contrary (if there 
be any ſuch ) thall be made void by the treaty of peace.” 

Lord Lexington tranſmits this anſwer to England, which, 
though containing a direct refuſal at preſent of what was 


defired, and only general aſſurances of clemency from the 


king, on conditions, that could not poſſibly be expected to 
complied with ; yet his lordſhip, in his letter to lord 
artmouth, writes word, That the 11th article ( which is 


this about the Catalans ) was agreed to; and thinks, what 
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they defire is but juſtice ; and then goes on, * Thus, my 
lord, I have finiſhed my negotiation 15 the beſt e 
could, and hope it will be to her majeſty's ſatis faction. ei 

No diſſatisfaction was ſhewn by the miniſtry in England, 
either with this manner of negotiating, or the ftuitleſſneſs of 
it; but the lord Lexington is ordered to proceed in the buſi- 
neſs, both as it was an act of humanity, which every one, to 
the utmoſt of their power, ought to promote ; and that the 
intereſt of the King of Spain was moſt nearly concerned by 
that means, to get the Germans out of the country. 

Hereupon another memorial for an amneſty is preſented : 
The motive uſed to induce the king to grant it, is his own 
intereſt, and to remove the Germans, withour any notice 
taken of the queen's honour being concerned in the affair. 

The king anſwered, That the Catalans had deſerved 
little from him: That they were now reduced to a ſmall 
extent of ground, by the withdrawing of the troops of 
Britain and Portugal : That his troops, and thoſe of the 
king, his gtandfather, were entering into their country by 
three ſeveral ways: Therefore, more in complaiſance to 
the queen, than for the arguments, that had been offered, 
he was willing to grant his pardon to thoſe Catalans, who ac- 
knowledged his clemency, and repenting them of their error, 
ſhould ſubmit to his dominion and vaſſalage within a time 
to be prefixed, * 

Count Zinzendorf, in the project for evacuating Catalonia, 
inſiſted vpon the preſerving the people their privileges. But 
the king of Spain refuſed it, and would only grant them an 
amneſty and pardon. 

Lord Dartmouth, in his letters both to the marquis de 
Monteleone and lord Lexington, ſays, He cannot expreſs 
the queen's ſurprize to hear, that the privileges ot the 
Catalans were not intended to be preſerved to them by the 
court of Spain: That theſe privileges were neceſſarily 
included in the meaning of a general amneſty alrea- 
dy granted. And this was an affair, wherein the queen's 
honor was extremely concerned, and that ſhe was obliged by 
motives of conſcience not to depart from it.” lord Lexing- 
ton is hereupon ordered to infiſt again upon it in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner imaginable ; that when the king of Spain is con- 
vipced of her majeſty's ſteadineſs, and the firmneſs of her 
reſolution to adhere to this demand, no doubt he will yield 
to what has been ſo folemnly-promiſed, and is in itſelt ſo 
reaſonable. That the marquis de Monteleone, being re- 
ſtrained by his inſtructions from treating upon this point, the 
negotiating of it muſt entirely he upon lord Lexington. 

Accordingly, his lordſhip prefents another memorial for a 
general amneſty, with the confirmation of all their privile- 
ges. The amneſty, he ſays, was granted ; but the privileges 
entirely refuſed, and in ſuch a poſitive ſtile, as he never met 
with, but in demanding a track of ground about Gibraltar. 

In another letter to lord Dartmouth, ſpeaking of the 
many denials he met with in Spain, he ſays, © Things are 
not here upon the ſame foot, as they were before the ſuſpen- 
fion ; for the king told me theſe words, We Know, that the 
peace is as neceſſary for you as for us, and that you will not 
break it off for a trifle.” | 

It may ſeem, at firſt fight, unaccountable how the queen's 
endeavours could fail of ſucceſs, when ſhe declared her con- 
ſcience was concerned in this matter; and that though ſhe 
defired a peace, ſhe would not act inconſiſtently with honour 
and juſtice to obtain it. 

The firſt fatal ſtep to the ruin of the Catalans was the 
orders ſent lord Lexington (contrary to his firſt inſtructions) 
upon his arrival at Madrid, to acknowledge Philip as king of 
Spain, in a private audience, before any one article of peace 
or commerce was ſettled, which put him in a condition 
of refufing this, and whatever elſe he ſhould think fit. 

The manner how Spain gained this important point, ap- 
pears to be as follows : lord Dartmouth had acquainted Mr 
Prior, that lord Lexington was not to acknowledge Philip 
king of Spain, till he had agreed to the demands bis lordſhi 
was to make in the queen's name. However, lord Dartnout 
thinks it convenient, that the ſentiments of the French court 
ſhould be known upon this matter as ſoon as poſſible. 

This method of proceeding with Spain was very much 
diſliked in France; and Mr Prior writes lord Dartmouth 2 
very elaborate letter, full of Monſieur de Tocy's reaſons, to in: 
duce the Engliſh miniſtry to recede from that point, an 


des with this remarkable one, That the whole treaty 
Co ive, this acknowledgement of Philip as kin 
Spain, would fall, as the other points, unleſs the conditions 
were made good, and the peace V ths and ratified,” 
Hereupon the lord Bolingbroke determines this matter 2 
favour of Spain, by imputing the former directions to * 
Dartmouth's miſtaking the queen's * and writes 
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Prior werd, that he was equally ſurprized and vexed to find, 
by the uncouth way of explaining the queen's ſenſe, that Mr 
Prior had been led to imagine, it was intended lord Lexing- 
ron ſhould make any difficulty of acknowledging the king 
of Spain as ſuch, © The proceeding this way, by acknowledg- 
ing the king in the firſt place, ſays bis lordſhip, ſeems natu- 
ral, civil, and unexceptionable ; butany other ſcheme 1s 
abſurd and inconſiſtent with all the reſt of our proceedings: 
And he then concludes, © For God's fake, dear Matt, hide 
the nikedneſs of thy country, and give the beſt turn thy 
fertite brain will furniſh thee with, to the blunders of thy 
countrymen, who are not much better Politicians, than the 
French arc pocts.” 

Lord Dartmouth, it ſeems, thought fit to acquieſce, and, 
the ſame day that this letter was writ, diſpatched orders to 
lord Lexington, to acknowledge king Philip in the fie ſt 
place, notwithſtanding his former inſtruct ions to the contrary, 

But to return to the Catalans: The miniſters did not ſhew 
that Zeal for the queen's honour, as might be expected, but 
plainly gave up this matter. Lord Bolingbroke, in his letter 
to the queen's plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, tells them, © It is 
not for the intereſt of England to preſerve the Catalans liber- 
ties; and I|kewiſe begs leave to make an obſervation to them, 
that the Caralan privileges are the power of the purſe and 
ſvord-; bu: that the Caſtilian privileges, which the king of 
Spain will give them (in exchange for the Catalan) are the 

liberty of trading and reſorting to the Weſt- Indies and a ca- 
pacity of holding thoſe beneficial employments the king has 
tobeſto e in America, which, ſays his lordſhip, are of infinitely 
greater value to thoſe, who intend to live in a due ſubjection 
to authority. 

Lord Lexington alſo, inſtead of ſupporting the catalan pri— 
vileges, treated the people as rebels ; and to induce Spain to 
make peace with Portugal, puts Monſieur Orry in mind of 
the neceſſity Spain is in of withdrawing their troops from An- 
daluſia, in order to end the rebellion of the Catalans. 

When the convention was forced upon the emperor 
for evacuating Catalonia, the Imperial Miniſters at Utrecht 
inſiſted upon the preſerving, by that treaty, the privileges 
of Catalonia, Majorca, and Yvica. But France and her con- 

ederates infiſting, that this matter ſhould be referred to 
the peace, the imperial miniſters at laſt acquieſced, upon the 
queen of Great-Britain's declaring again, * That ſhe would 
interpoſe her good offices in the moſt effectual manner, to ob- 
rain the privileges of Catalonia, Majorca, and Y vica:* And the 
French king engaged, at the ſame time, to join his endea- 
vouts for that purpoſe. Hereupon, the negotiation in Spain 
was kept up, till our treaty of peace with that crown was ripe, 
by which the Catalan liberties were to be abandoned. This 
lord Lexington ſigned, contenting himſelf with proteſting 
againſt that article at the fame time he ſigned it, as he had 
writ word before he intended to do; and therefore the queen 
was entirely at liberty to reject it. Notwithſtanding the king 
of 'Spain's former refuſal, lord Lexington is again directed 
to inſiſt upon che Catalan privileges, and is again told, That 
the queen thought herſelf obliged by the ſtrongeſt ties, thoſe 
of honour and conſcience, to inſiſt upon it for a people, whom 
the neceſity of the war had obliged her to draw into her in- 
tereſt. His lordſhip had figned the treaty with Spain belore 
theſe orders to preſent another memorial arrived. He there- 
upon acquaints the metquis de Bedmar, that he was lorry he 
was obliged to do any thing, which he knew was againſt the 
king's ſentiments, but having reccived expreſs orders, he 
muſt follow his duty, and preſents the following memorial: 


© The under-written miniſter of the queen ot Great-Britain, 


in purſuance of the ſtrict orders he received the laſt poſt, is 
obliged moſt humbly to renew the inſtances he has ſo ire- 
quently made to your mejeſty in favour of the Catalans,. The 
queen orders him to repreſent, that, the has nothing more at 
heart, than to obtain for theſe people the ſame privileges 
they formerly enjoyed, which ſhe thinks herſelf obliged to 
do by the two ſtrongeſt motives, that are poſſible, honour and 
conſcience, , that ſhe may not leave a nation, which the miſ- 
fortune of war obliged her to draw into her intereſt, in a worte 
condition than ſhe found them. She hopes, that after all the 
pains ſhe has taken for procuring a ſolid and laſting peace to 
Europe, your majeſty will notleave ber with the griet of having 
been the occaſion of the loſs of the privileges of that people; 
but rather, that in reſpect to the ſtrict friendſhip, which with 
God's bleſſing is ſo near being eſtabliſhed between your majeſ- 
ties, as well as the Union ſo neceſſary to the intereſts of both 
nations, your majeſty will not make any difficulty any longer 
to grant this favor to het majeſty, which ſhe has ſo much at heart.” 

The marquis de Bedmar's anſwer to this memorial was, 
That this point about the Catalans baving been debated in 
the, treaty lately concluded, and figned in this court by his 
excelleney and himſelf, which his excellency will own and may 


be pleaſed to acknowledge, the king does not ſee, that any 
thing farther is to be done in the matter. 

This treaty was {ent to England, and ratified by the queen, 
Lord Dartmouth ſays, in his letter to lord Lexington, that 
lord Bolingbroke had the principal ſhare in the negotiation ; 
and that the article of the Caralans was putin as ſoft terms, as 
was conſiſtent with the queen's honour to allow. 

The terms of the treaty are, That the Catalans ſhall have 
the ſame privileges as the king's beſt beloved ſubjects the 
Caſtilians enjoy. 

When the king of Spain had received this convincing proof 
of our miniſtry's attachment to his intereſts, and that the ties 
of the queen's honor and conſcience were of no force with 
them, when oppoſed to his defires, he takes a further ſtep, and 
directly propoſes to lord Lexington, that the queen would 
aſſiſt him with ſhips to block up Barcelona. His lordſhip's 
anſwerwas That they was afraid this propoſal would meet with 
this difficulty, That her majeſty would be very unwilling ta 
lend her ſhips to exterminate a people that had taken up arms 
in a great meaſure, at the inſtigation of her miniſters : And 
that ſhe would think ſhe had done enough to gratify the king 
in not infiſlting upon the preſerving tor them their antient 
liberties, without helping to deſtroy them. But the regard 
the miniſtry had to this requeſt of the king, will afterwards 
appear, 

The French ambaſſador and the princeſs de Urfins, pro- 
poſed to lord Lexington, (and the night before he lett Ma- 
drid, the king ſent for him, and engaged him) to write a 
letter, concerted with him, and approved by the king, to the 
regency of Barcelona, adviſing them to ſubmit themſelves to 
their king. His lordſhip aſſutes them of his conſtant endea- 
vours to do the beſt he could for them : That God had not 
permitted him to do more than he had done : That if they 
would rake their reſolutions ſoon, before he was out of Spain 
he would write for them in the manner they ſhould defire : 
And concludes his letter with new aflurances of his concern 
tor their intereſt, | 

To make this appear the more friendly to them, he tells 
them, he had intruſted the Conſul Alicant to get this letter 
conveyed to them, upon ſome pretence or other ; though a 
duplicate of it was alſo ſent tothe count of Lecheraine, one of 
the king of Spain's generals, before the town, with direction 
to have it ſent in as by a deferter, without his knowledge, 

. Mr Burch, his lord ſhip's ſecretary, amongh, Other reaſons, 
gives this for the writing this letter, 'That if the Catalans 
had a mind to accommodate, the queen would have the 
mediation : And if they had not that then the couit of Spa.n 
ey ſce, that her majeſty would be always ready to ſerve 
them, 

But this artifice to induce the Catalans to abandon their 
defence, in hopes of bis lordſhip's good offices, had no effect 
upon men determined to die for the liberty of their country. 


Nothing but force could extort that trom them ; and. 


therefore fit Patrick 1.awieſs, in September 1713, preſents a 
memorial to the ſame effect, with what was propoſed the 
month before to lord Lexington in Spain, ſetting forth, 
that the Catalaus and Majorcans had not ſuhmitted them- 
{elves to the king's obedience, and interrupted all commerce 
and correſpondence in the Mediterranvan ; and ſubmits it to 
the confideration of the queen, not ovly as guarantee of the 
treaty of evacuation, but as it concerned the intereſts of Great- 
Britain ; and therefore his catholic majeſty hopes the queen 
will order a ſquadron of her ſhips to reduce his ſubjects to their 
obedicnce ; and thereby compleat the tranquillity of Spain, 
and of the Mediterranean commerce. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would permit, a flect is 
accordingly fitted out for the Meliterranein, under the 


command of fir James Wiſhart, -whole firſt inſtructions bear 


date the 28th of February, and the additional 18th of March 
1713-14; by which he is ordered to enforce a ſtrict obedience 
to the treaty of evacuation in all its parts, upon any com- 
plaints of the queen's ſubjects, of interrupting of commerce 


or depredations by the veſſels of Catalonia; Majorca, Sardinia, 


Naples, and other places, to demand reſtitution ; and, in caſe 
ot a refuſal, to make repriſals: To repair with the fleet be 
fore Barcelonia, then beſieged by the enemy, and demand 
immediate payment of the value of the queen's ſtores in the 
town, or a ſufficient ſecurity for payment in ſome reaſonable 
time: To take care to time his arrival before the town, ac- 
cording to the advices from lord Bingley, then deſigned to 
be ſent to Spain: By the ſtrongeſt — Dang to induce 
the regency of Barcelona to accept of the terms, that be ob- 
tained for them: To take all the neceſſary meaſures, purſuant 
to the queen's intentions, to put an end to the — 

now reign. in thoſe parts: And all proper methods of per- 
ſuaſion to induce the inhabitants of Majorca to ſubmit to the 
terms that ſhall be offered them and in caſe of refuſal, to 
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employ bis ſquadron in countenancing and aſſiſting all at- 


tempts, which may be made for reducing them to a due obe- 
dence. . 


It may be obſerved here, ; 

1. That although the queen had engaged herſelf by the 
treaty of evacuation, to employ her good offices in the moſt 
effectual manner, to obtain the Catalans their liberties; yet 
inſtead thereof,, the moſt effectual methods were uſed to the 
contrary; and Mr Prior acquainted Monſieur de Torcy, 
that the queen was attured, the Catalans would ſubmit upon 
the terms before offered by the king of Spain, without ſo 
much as mentioning their ancient privileges any more. 

2. That the French king, who had put himſelf under the 

ſame obligation as the queen by that treaty, after this ac- 
count from Mr Prior ot the queen's ſentiments, thought fit 
alſo not to aſk for their privileges; Me de Torcy alto al- 
ledging, that the King had little intereſt with the court of 
Spain. : 
3. That Britain was under the ſame engagements by that 
treaty, to ſupport the privileges of Majorca, as thoſe of 
Catalonia, at the time fir James Wiſhart bad direct orders 
to attack them. 

4. That when thoſe rigorous meaſures were forming 
againſt the Catalans, lord Bolingbroke writes word to Mr 
Prior, That by what we obſerve in the Catalan agent 
here, of whom we have never taken the leaſt notice as a 
public man, it is pretty plain, that a reaſonable accommo- 
dation might be inade, as he expreſſes it, with that turbu- 
lent people.” What was called turbulency in the Catalans, 
may appear by their anſwer to the duke of Popoli, the king 
of Spain's general, who ſummoned them to ſurrender. They 
told bim, they would die rather than be ſlaves; but if their 
antient liberties were confirmed to them, they would open 
their gates and receive him with all gladneſs. 

The bouſe of lords exprefled their concern in a public 
-nanner for the miſeries of the Catalans; and by their addteſs 
to the queen, April 3, 1714, made it their moſt humble 
and earnelt requeſt to her majeſty, © That the would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to continue her interpoſition in the moſt preſ- 
ſing manner, that the Caralans may have the full enjoy ment 
of their juſt and ancient privileges continued to them.” Her 
majeſty's anſwer was, That at the time the concluded her 
peace with Spain, ſhe reſolved to uſe her interpoſition upon 
every occaſion, for obtaining thoſe liberties, and to prevent 
if poſſibie, the misfortunes to whieh that people are expoſed 
by the conduct of thoſe more nearly concerned to help them.” 

Hereupon, for form's fake, and to allay the indignation 
conceived againſt the miniſtry by the people in general, who 
compaſſionated the calamities of thoſe who tought for liberty; 
the demand of the Catalan privileges is again put down in 
lord Bingley's inſtruction, who was before ordered to go to 
Spain, but was never ſent. So that the only favour obtained 
from the miniſtry by this earneſt addreſs of the houſe of lords 
in behalf of the Catalans, was an intimation ſent by lord 
Bolingbroke to the admiral, not to appear before Barcelona, 
nor to attack the Majorcians, till he ſhould hear from lord 
Bingley, and receive directions from England: And alſo a 
letter from his lordſhip to Mr Grimaldo, above two months 
after the addreſs, though the town was inveſted at the time 
of making it, wherein he makes a kind and friendly com- 
plaint, as he terms it, that the Catalan privileges had not 
been yet granted them, nor any reaſonable terms offered, 
which they muſt either have accepted, or forfeited the queen's 
compaſſion, and that of the whole world. 

The admiral had alſo his ſcruples, whether his orders, 
couched in ambiguous terms, would juſtify him in attacking 
Barcelona. He therefore. writes to lord Bolingbroke and 
lord Bingly upon it, and ſubmits it to lord Bingley's conſi- 
deration, whether the Catalans might not refule conditions, 
that may be moſt advantageous, if they find he is not to act 
by force; and defires that his orders to act before Barcelona, 
either by force or otherwiſe, may be very plain and clear; aſ- 
ſuring him, that he will moſt punctually obey thoſe already 
given him, and ſuch as he ſhall hereafter receive. 

When fir James Wiſhart arrived at Cadiz, he gave the 
governor a liſt of the ſhips under his command for the Me- 
diterranean ſervice, who ſent it immediately to Madrid: But 
though ſeveral meſſages came from court to the governor 
during the admiral's ſtay there, no one compliment was made 
him, to fignify his arrival was welcome, or- any queſtion 
aſked about what ſervices he was to perform; which a little 
ſurprized him: That as ſoon as they had an account at Mad- 
rid of his arrival at Cadiz, Mr Orry was diſpatched to Ca- 
talonia with full power to treat with the Catalans: * So that, 
ſays he, it would appear, that though the king of Spain has 
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all the advantages of the queen's ſhips, as much as if they 
were actually before Barcelona, by repreſenting to thoſe 
people, which they very well knew, our arrival in thoſe 
parts, and how far we are on our way to the Mediterranean ; 
yet the king would not ſeem to owe the ſucceſs of ſuch agree- 
ment to the queen and her ſhips, but to France only.” 

But this negotiation of Mr Orry failing of ſucceſs, by the 
Catalans refuſing to ſubmit, without baving their liberties 
granted them, obliged the court of Spain to take more 
notice, than otherwiſe they were inclined to do, of the ad- 
miral, who, from Alicant, writes to lord Bingley, then 
expected at Madrid, That he had received a very civil let- 
ter from Mr Grimaldo, who ſent him the king's orders for 
exempting the proviſions for the fleet from paying any duty. 
He tells him, That this exemption was uſually granted to 
the admiral himſelf, that commanded ; but, being a trifle, 
he ſubmits it to his lordſhip's better judgement, whether the 
granting him this might not be a means toprevent any 
thing that might be intended by the court of Madrid 
more to his advantage; and leaves it to his lordſhips conſi- 
deration, what may be moſt for his intereſt at that place; 
and hopes, by his friendſhip, to find ſome marks of favour 
from thence, in regard to his expence in this expedition, ſo 
much intended for their ſervice, and for which he has no 
allowance from home but his pay, which will not defray 
half his charges, 

In another letter of fir James Wiſhart to lord Bingley, he 
acquaints his lordſhip, that though he had formerly defired 
him to move the king of Spain, that the grant of exemption 
of duties for proviſions for the fleet might be made to him- 
felf; yet, upon farther confideration of the matter, which is 
but of ſmall moment, and may appear greater at the court 
of Spain and England than really it is, he deſires his exce!- 
lency not to take any notice of it, but let it ſtand as it does; 
and defires his countenance and aſſiſtance upon any other oc- 
caſion, that the court of Madrid might take to expreſs their 
good will to him. Nor was it long before the admiral gave 
the court of Spain more particular proofs, that he was cot 
unworthy of their expected favours. 

After Barcelona had been inveſted a confiderable time by 
the Spaniards, and reduced to great difficulties for want of 
proviſions, the French king, though engaged with the 
queen bythe treaty of evacuation, to employ his good offices 
in the moſt effectual manner, in favour of the Catalan libertics 
thought fit to ſend his troops againſt them, commanded by 
Marthal Berwick, who opened the trenches before Barcelona 
the 1ſt of July, O. S. 1714. And, on the 8th of the ſame 
month, fir James Wiſhart, in the queen's name, writ them 
a threatening letter, directed to the deputies, and others, who 
poſſeſſed the government there, telling them, that com- 
plaints had been made of their diſturbing the commerce of 
the queen's ſubjects; and that they had inſolently preſumed 
to take, carry up, and plunder their ſhips, and uſed the men 
in a barbarous manner: He had therefore thought fit to ſend 
captain Gordon with two men of war, to repreſent to them 
theſe unwarantable and preſumptious proceedings; and by 
the queen's command demands immediate ſatisfaCtion for the 
ſame, and the puniſhment of the officers of the ſhips with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. If this be not punctually complied with 
he leaves it to themſelves to judge what the conſequences 
may be. 

The deputies returned anſwer, © That only one of thoſe 
veſſels, mentioned in captain Gordon's men orial was taken 
by them into Barcelona, being laden with falt, for which 
they paid the price immediately to the captain of it. That 
being beſieged, they thought they might do ſo with juſtice, 
and by the law of nations: That they were fo far from living 
like pirates, as their enemies ſuggeſted, in order to diftrels 
them, by preventing any one's coming with proviſions fur 
their relief: That what Engliſh vefſels had entered their 
ports with proviſions, had becn well treated, and bad freely 
{old their merchandize, and at a higher price, than they 
could have got any where elſe: That they had paid them 
with their beſt ſort of money, and to all their ſatisfactions: 
That they had that day publiſhed an order, Ong, 
upon pain of death, any of their ſhips to moleſt wy Engliſh, 
even though they were going with proviſions to the enemy. 
They hoped his excellency will be ſatisfied with their con- 
duct, which is conformable to the rights of people, = 
are befieged; aſſuring him, that when they 8 5 
their ſhips, either with commiſſion, or without, that ina 
have cauſed the leaſt damage to any Engliſh, they will not 
only immediately inflict a rigorous puniſhment, but repairall the 
damage, defiring to live 1n the good correſpondance they m_ 
had with this noble and generous nation, with the utmo 
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deference for the queen, and ready to obey his excellency's 
orders with all affection and reſpect. 

The government of Barcelona, in their exiremity, writ 
ther 
© That his excellency very well knew, that the engagement 
Catalonia entered into to receive Charles the third for their 
king, was founded on the protection of the high Allies, 
but moſt particularly of England, without which they were 
not capable of undertaking ſo great an enterprize. That 
they had, for ſeven years together, endeavoured to ſerve the 
Engliſh nation in every thing it was poſſible for them to do, 
by contributing troops and conſiderable ſums of money with- 
out intereſt. And though they had pleaſed themſelves with 
the thoughts of the happineſs to be always ſubjects of Charles 
III. yet by the ordinary change, to which humane affairs 
are liable, they now ſce the troops of the duke of Anjou, 
aided by the French, maſters of all the principality, except 
Barcelona and Cardona, committing through the whole the 
moſt execrable hoſtilities, burnings, and plunderings, with- 
out ſparing the effuſion of innocent blood, and without diſ- 
tinction of age or ſex. That for a year together the enemy's 
army had oppteſſed Barcelona by ſea and land, making them 
continually fuffer the calamity of ſo long a blockade, during 
which time the enemies have thrown fourteen thouſand 
bombs into the town; which have ruined the greateſt part of 
the houſes: That now they expect to be attacked in form, 
and that in twenty four hours the town will be battered in 
breach. They cannot expreſs their affliction, to ſee the 
danger of the inhabitants expoſed to be victims of that cru- 
elty, with which the enemy threatens to treat them, Hav- 
ing no comfort left, they fly to the queen of Great Britain, 


beſeeching her protection by the incloſed letter to Don Dal- 


maſes, their envoy at London; and, in the mean time, till 
an anſwer can come, they beſeech his excellency, from their 
ſouls, to mediate with the French troops, who oppreiſ:d 
them, for a ſuſpenſion of arms, ſince the congreſs at Baden, 
now fitting, to conclude of a general peace, may ſtill de- 
termine this affair: They doubt not, that his mediation will 
be able to procure them this relief, fince his ſquadron is 
ſuperior to that of the enemy. They ſee no other remedy 
in nature for their misfortunes; and therefore hope his 
excellency will not refuſe them: That if Catalonia has me- 
rited any thing by its ſervices' and by its conjunction with 
the Engliſh nation, this 1s the time to receive the fruits of 
it: That it is worthy of his excellency to comfort the af- 
flicted, and not to deny them this favour in their great 
neceſhty. 

How the admiral was affected with this letter, appears by 
one of his to lord Bingley, dated Aug. 7, 1714, wherin be 
acquaints bim, * That Mr Grimaldo had ſigniſied to him 
from the king of Spain, that all the king's ſhips of war 
being employed before Barcelona, his majeſty could not ſend 
any of them to meet his flota then coming home ; and there- 
fore defired the admiral to ſend three of his upon that ſer- 
vice; which was accordingly complied with. Of this he 
had acquainted lord Bolingbroke, and hoped to meet with her 
majeſty's approbation. 

The Catalans thus abandoned and given up to their ene- 
mies, contrary to faith and honour, were not, however, 
wanting to their own defence; but appealing to heaven, and 
hanging up at the high alter the queen's folemn declaration 
to protect them, underwent the utmoſt miſeries of a ſiege; 
during which multitudes periſhed by famine and the ſword, 
many were afterwards executed, and many perſons of 
figure were diſperſed about the Spaniſh dominions in dun- 
geons. | ; 


III. The Lord Oxford's Letter to the Queen, June 9, 
1714- 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


I preſume, in obedience to your royal command, to lay 
before your majeſty a ſtate of your affairs. Thovgh I have 
very much contracted it from the draught I made, and the 
vouchers from whence it is taken, Tort 
my pen in tranſcribing, being willing to put every thing be- 
fore your majeſty in the cleareſt light my poor underſtanding 
can attain to. It was neceſſary to lay it before your majeſty 
in the ſeries of time, from the beginning to this preſent 
time; and when that is compleatly laid before you it remains 
only for me to beg God to direct your majeſty. | 
And as to myſelf, do with me what you pleaſe ; place me 
either as a figure, or a eypher; diſplace me or replace me, 


etter to the admiral, dated July 23, ſetting forth, 


find it ſwell under 


as that beſt ſerves your majeſty's occaſions, you ſhall ever 
find me, with the utmoſt devotion, and without any reſerve. 


Madam, 
Your moſt dutiful, moſt faithful, 
moſt humble, moſt obedient ſubject, 
and unworthy ſervant, | 
Oxford. 
A brief account of public affairs, ſince Aug. 8, 1710, to 
this preſent 8th of June, 1714. To which is added, th. 
ſtate of affairs abroad as they relate to this kingdom 
with ſome humble propoſals for ſecuring the future trat:. 
quillity of her majeſty's reign, and th {atery of her king- 
doms. 

Her majeſty, on the 8th of Auguſt 1710, was pleaſed 
to alter her treatury and two days after, ina new commiſſiop, 
Robert Harley, by her majeſty's great favour, was made 
chancellor of the exchequer. | 

The ſtate of affairs at home and abroad are freſh in every 
one's memory. 

The condition of the treaſury at that time was laid before 
her majeſty in a large repreſentation. 

I beg leave to touch ſome few heads: The army was in 
the field, no money in the treaſury ; none of the remitters 
would contract again; the bank had refuſed to lend a hun. 
dred thouſand pounds to lord Godolphin, on very good ſecu- 
rity ; the navy, and other branches of ſervice, eleven mil- 
lions in debt, which enhanſed the price of every thing pro- 
portionable; the civil liſt in debt about fix hundred thouſand 
pounds; and the yearly income too little lor the current cer- 
tain expence, by the loweſt computation, one hundred twenty- 
four thouſand, four hundred ninety-five pounds, two fhil- 
lings and four-pence. 

In a few days this new commiſſion made proviſion for pay. 
ing the army, by the greateſt remittance that had ever been 
known : Though the oppoſition from every office, which 
was full of perſons who were enemies to the change made 
by the queen, was very ſtrong, and very troubleſyme and 
vexatius : And ſuch was the ſituation of affuirs, that nothing 
but great patience could ever have overcome theſe difficul. 
ties; it being impoſſible, as well as unavoidable, to make 
removes, but by degrees, 

As ſoon as it was poſſible (and notwithſtanding the cla- 
mours then raiſed, it was the only proper time) a new parlia- 
ment is called. 

Its firſt meeting was November 27, 1710. Robert Har- 
ley had prepared the funds ready (before the parliament met, 
as he had done every ſeſſion to this day) not only for the 
current ſervice of the year, both by ſea and land, but alſo 
for eaſing the nation of above nine millions of debt. This 
was thought ſo chimerical, when Robert Hatley did begin 
to open it, that it was treated with ridicule, until he ſhoved 
how praCticable it was. It is true, this gave great reputation 
abroad, and enabled to treat advantageouſly of a peace. It 
raiſed finking credit at home ; bur, at the ſame time, as it 
drew envy upon Harley from tome, and the rage of others, 
ſo it gave offence to ſome of his fellow-ſervants, who told 
him plaioly, that he ought to have told his ſecret, and if he 
would not get money himſelf, he ought to have let his 
friends ſhare a hundred thouſand pounds, which would not 
have been felt, or found out, in fo vaſt a ſum as nine or ten 
millions. 

To this principle was owing the ſetting on foot at this 
time the unhappy voyage to Canada ; to ail which meetings 
Harley avoiding coming, and gave lord Rocheſter his rea- 
ſons; and after he defired his lordſhip to be a means to the 
queen, to hinder that expedition, but it happened to be too 
late. But lady Maſham knows how much Harley was con- 

cerned at it, though he did not know the true ſpring of that 
voyage, which will appear after in this paper. 

The beginning of February 1710-11, there began to be a 
diviſion among thoſe called tories in the houfe, and Mr ſe- 
cretary St John thought it convenient to be liſting a ſeparate 
party for himſelf. | 

To prevent this, lord Rocheſter and Harley defired to have 
a meeting, and to cool ſuch raſh attempts ; and it was con- 
trived Mr ſecretary St John ſhould invite us to dinner (which 
was the laſt time he ever invited Robert Harley, being now 
above three years) were was the duke of Shrewſbury, ear! 
Poulet, lord Rocheſter, and others ; andlord Rocheſter took 
the ns to calm the ſpirit of diviſion and ambition, 

| arley was at this time ſeized by a violent fever ; and on 
his firſt coming abroad, March 8, met with a misfortune 


which confined him many weeks. The tranſactions during 
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that time, are too public, as well as too black, for Harley to 
remember or to mention. 

In the end of May, 1711, the queen, out of her abounded 

neſs, was pleaſed to confer undeſerved honours on Ro- 
rt Harley; and, on the 29th of the ſame month, was plea- 
ſed to put the treaſurer's ſtaff into his hands: A poſt ſo 
much above Harley's abilities to ſtruggle with, that he had 
nothing but integrity and duty to reccommend him to her 
majeſty's choice; ſo he muſt have recourſe to her majeſty's 
tranſcendent goodneſs and mercy to pardon all his faults and 
failings, both of omiſſion and commiſhon, during the whole 
courle of his ſervice, 

But to return and reſume the thread of this diſcourſe. 
The 4th of June 1711, three days after the treaſurer was 
ſworn, he was ſurprized with a demand of twenty-eight 
thouſand thirty-ſix pounds and five ſhillings, for arms and 
merchandize, ſaid to be ſent to Canada. When the trea- 
ſurer ſcrupled this, Mr ſecretary St John and Mi Moore 
came to him with much paſſion upon this affair; and about 
a fortnight after, the ſecretary of ſtate ſignified the queen's 

fitive pleaſure to have that money paid : And accordingly 
— majeſty ſigned a warrant, June 21, and the treaſurer not 
being able then, with all his precaution, to diſcover further 
light, the money was paid, July 4, 1711. 

Since the return from that expedition, the ſecret 1s diſco- 
vered, and the treaſurer's ſuſpicion juſtified : For the public 
was Cheated of above twenty thouſand pounds. 

There is reaſon to be more particular upon this head, be- 

cauſe it is one of the things never to be forgiven the trea- 
ſurer ; and lord-chancellor told him more to that purpoſe, 
that they told him no government was worth ſerving, that 
would not let them make thoſe advantages, and get ſuch 
jobbs- 
f One thing more is craved leave to be added, That the 
treaſurer was forced to uſe all his {kill and credit to keep 
the houſe of commons from examining this affair laſt parlia- 
ment. 


June the 12, 1712, the firſt ſeſhon of laſt parliament 
ended. 

From this time, to the beginning of the next ſeſſion, the 
treaſurer's hands were full of negotiating the peace in all 
courts abroad; and befides the ordinary and neceſſary duty 
of his office at home, he had frequent occaſions of cog 
the quarrels and grudges Mr ſecretary had ſometimes again{ 
lord Dartmouth, ſometimes againſt lady Maſham, and ſome- 
times againſt the treaſurer himſclf. 

The ſecond ſeſſion of the laſt parliament began December 
the 7th, 1711. 

This was attended with great difficulties and dangers, as 
well from the practices of the diſcontented here, as the deſi- 

ns carried on by Mr Buys, Prince Eugene, and Bothmar ; 
in which deſigns concurred the emperor, and other ſtates and 
princes who gained by the war. 

This put her majeſty under a ſort of neceſlity to preſerve 
the whole, and to make a method which had been uſed, to 
to create ſome new peers. | * x 

So many have been brought formerly out of the houſe of 
commons, of thoſe who uſed to manage public affairs, it 
was propoſed to Mr ſecretary, That if he would be content- 
ed to ſtay in the houſe of commons that ſeſſions, her majeſty 
would have the goodneſs to create him a peer, and that he 
ſhould not looſe his rank. 

The ſecond ſeſſion ended the 21ſt of June, 1712, and not- 
withſtanding Bothmar's memorial, and all other attacks both 
from abroad and at home, ſupplies were provided, and every 
thing relating to the public put upon a good foot, and the 
Malecontents began to deſpair, as appeared by the duke of 
Marlborough's retiring abroad, and other particulars, 

Aﬀer the ſeſſion was ended, the queen, as ſhe had pro- 
miſed, ordered a warrant for Mr ſecretary St John to be a 
Viſcount : This happened to put him in the utmoſt rage 
againſt the treaſurer, lady Maſhan and without ſparing the 
greateſt, 

It did avail very little to tell him how much he had-got in 
place; for had he been created with the other lords, it would 
have fallen to his ſhare to have come next after lord Trevor : 
but the treaſurer, with great patience, bore all the ſtorm, of 
which lord Maſham was often a witneſs of the outrageous 


ſpeeches; and Mr. Moore very lately told the treaſurer, that 


lord Bolingbroke ſaid very lately to him, that he owed him a 
revenge upon that head. 

This diſcontent continued, until there happened an oppor- 
tunity of ſending him to France; of which there was not 
much occaſion : but it was hoped, that this would have put 
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him in good humour; which it did, until in October 1712, 
there were knights of the garter made. 

This created a new diſturbance, which is too well remem- 
bered, and breaks out now very often in outrageous expreffi- 
ons publicly againſt all then made. 

In November, on the death of duke Hamilton, he was 
much againſt duke Shrewſbury's going, for reaſons very plain, 
which then were in negociation: for before the laſt ſeſton of 
that parliament began, a new model was framed, or a ſcheme 
of miniſtry; which how they afterwards came to fall out, will 
appear in its due place, 

The third and laſt ſeſſion began April the ꝗth. 1713; which 
was as ſoon as the peace was concluded, and could be pro- 
claimed. 

It is not decent to take notice, that during this whole ne- 
gociation, the treaſurer was obliged, by his own hand, and his 
own charge, to correſpond in all the courts concerned in the 
negociation; and very often he had the good luck to ſet right 
ſeveral miſtakes, and to obtain ſome things very little expect- 
ed: but the only merit of this belongs to her majeſty, the 
credit of whoſe favour brought it about, and gave power to 
the treaſurer to act with ſucceſs, 

During this ſeſſion, the lords of the cabinet, and others, 
met every ſaturday at the treaſurer's, in order to carry on the 
queen's buſineſs, as they had done the year before on thurſ- 
days. Many offers were made, and repeated by the treaſurer, 
in order to attack former offenders, and quiet the minds ofthe 
gentlemen, and of the church- party; and the only reaſon for 
this failing, was, becauſe of the project laid for their new 
ſcheme, and putting themlelves at the head, as they called it 
of the church-party. 

This being the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, arid ſome gentle- 
men fearing their elections, and ſome for other reaſons, dropt, 
the bill of commerce. 

The treaſurer ſaw this opportunity, and immediately took 
it, and prevailed with fir Thomas Hanmer, and others, to 
come into the payment of the civil liſt debts, incurred before 
the change of the treaſury, though the preſent treaſurer, was 
railed at, and maligned; which he choſe to bear patiently, ra- 
ther than own the true reaſon, that there was no money to do 
it with, which would have ruined all at once. 

This ſtep of paying the debts, put the male-contented into 
the __ rage, which they did very publicly expreſs in both 
houſes, 

This laſt ſeſſion of that parliament, and the third ſince the 
change of the miniſtry, ended July the 16th. 1713 

The peace with France being over, and it growing neceſ- 
ſary to put her majeſty's affairs into a further and more ſet- 
tled regulation, and to eaſe the treaſurer of the burthen, as 
well as envy, of ſuch a bulk of buſineſs: Her majeſty was 
pleaſed to approve of the ſcheme of the duke of Ormond's 
ſtaying here to attend the army affairs, which was neceſſary 
at the time of diſbanding; duke Shrewſbury to go to Ire- 
land, upon his return from France; lord Findlater to be 
chancellor of Scotland; lord Mar third ſecretary; lord Part- 
mouth privy-ſeal, and Mr Bromley ſecretary of ſtate, and 
ſir William Wyndham chancellor of the exchequer. I am 
ſure the queen very well remembers the rage this cauſed, as 

erfectly defeatirg their ſcheme, and ſhewing that her ma- 
jeſty would put her affairs upon a ſolid foot: The lord chan- 
cellor ſaid it was againſt law, and to this day will not treat 
lord Findlater with decency; and lord Mar has met 
with many ill treatments, as well as Mr ſecretary Brom- 
ley. 

But that the treaſurer might leave them without excuſe, 
and make her majeſty's affairs, if poſſible, eaſy with and to 
thoſe in her ſervice; as ſoon as he was recovered enough to 
write, he wrote a large letter to lord Bolingbroke, contain- 
ing his ſcheme of the queen's affairs, and what was neceſſary 
for lord Bolingbroke to do, as belonging only to his pro- 
vince. This letter was dated July the 25th, 1713, and was 
anſwered July the 27th, by lord Bolingbroke; the copy was 
ſhown to lady Maſham, who came to viſit the treaſurer then. 
confined to his chamber ; and then ſhe thought it a very good 
one, and what was proper for the occaſion. I believe the 
whole would be of uſe to give light to her majeſty into the- 
ground and foundation of the follies and madneſs which 
have ſince appeared; the whole is ready for her majeſty's 
peruſal when ſhe pleaſes. ; 

In this letter the treaſurer gives an account to lord Bol- 
ingbroke of the occaſions, or rather the pretences, for giving 
diſturbance to the queen's ſervants. He propoſes the reme- 
dy, and what was requiſite to be done by him as ſecretary 
in his own province, and alſo aſſurance of the treaſurer's 
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ce to the utmoſt, and of his deſire to conſult with 
him (lord Bollingbroke) how to” unite the reft of our 
friends. td. 4 4 

Being then fick, che treaſurer took the liberty to put lord 
Bolingbroke in mind of the ſeveral particulars which then 
required diſpatch, and were ſolely belonging to his province, 
without an other inter poſition than that of taking your ma- 
jeſty's ditectĩon. | 
Amongſt others, that of a circular letter upon the addreſ- 
es of both: houſcs, relating to the pretender. 

\ This was not done in three months. His lordſhip wrote 
word-it was dong July the 27th, 

ln the ſame lettet the treaſurer propoſed, that (according 
to the treaty of peace) care ſhould be taken of the following 
particulars,” viz. Newfoundland, Hudſon's-Bay, Acadia, 
St Chriſtopher's, Aſſiento, and other things contained in 
the; treaties of commerce. 

{Theſe particulars tac treafurer thought to bave been ex- 
ecuicd, until within a few weeks he heard the contrary by 
accident, and that the time in the ſeveral treaties was elapſ- 
ed. Upon this, the treaſurer on Wedneſday, June the 2d, 
told Mr Moore of this, and that every body would be liable 
ro blame'who/are in the queen's ſervice. Thurſday, June 
the zd, 1714, lord Bollingbroke writes ro the treaſurer a 
letter, which begins thus: 

Me. Mobre his been this morning with me, and has put 


into my hands 4 paper, which he calls, I think not impto- 


perl y, a charge upon me.” 

Tbis paper contains the neglect above mentioned in the 
tecaſutet s letter, of July the 25th, 1713, and yet thoſe 
faults are now charged upoa the rreaſurer. | 

. From this accaust it 15 obſervable, that the earl of Oxford 
teok to himſeſt the. credit of correſponding with his own 
hand, and at his own cherge, in all the courts concerned in 
the negoriations of peace, and that very often he had the 

od luck to ſet right ſevecal miſtakes, and obtained ſome 
things lttte expected: Thar he boatted of his laying hold of 
a ſcaſonable opportunity in parkament, upon reciting the 
bill of commerce, ta prevail with members of the houſe of 
commons to come into the payment of the civil lift debts; 
and alto charged fevecal prrions, then in high (tations, with 
corruption, and embezzlement of the public money; and 
recommended himſelt to the queen, by having uſed all his 
kill and credit ta keep the houle of commons from examin- 
mg into the fame. Te committee of fecrecy having re- 
ceived inform irian, that large fums of money had been di- 
rected for ſpecial fervices relating to the war, by figns ma- 
nual, and warrants upon the fame, counterfigned by the 
earl, which ſums were afterwards paid to his order, the 
committee thought it incumbent upon them to lay before the 
houſe copies of thete figns manual and warants, and orders 
thereupon, together with extracts from the regiſter of the 
exchequer, by which it appeared, that theſe large ſums 
iſſued for the fervice of the war, were received and applied 
to the eatl's private uſe. 


IV. A letter from the ſlates general to; the queen of Great- 
Britain, &c. dated Hague, June 5. 1712, N. 8. 

Madam. 

After all the proofs which your mijeſty has given du- 
ring the courſe of your glorious reign, of your great zeal 
for the public goed, and of your adherence to the common 
cauſe of the high allies ; aftet ſo many marks you have had 


the goodneſs to give us, of your tender affection, and of your 


friendſhip to our republic; and after the repeated aflurances 
you have given us, and that very lately too, of your inten- 
tions, that your troops ſhould act againſt the common ene- 
my, until the war was concluded by a general peace: It is 
impoſible we ſhould not be ſurpriſed and afflicted by two 
declarations we have lately received, one after another, in 
the name of your majeſty; the firſt by the duke of Ormond 
your general, that * He could undertake nothing without new 
ofders from you; the other by the biſhop of Briſtol, your 
plenipotentiary to the congreſs at Utrecht, That your 


majeſty perceiving that we did not anſwer as we ought, the. 


propoſals which you had made us, and that we would not 
act in concert with your miniſters on the ſubject of peace, 
you would take your meaſures apart: And that you did not 
look upor! yourſelf to be now under any obligation whatever, 
with reſpe& to us.” | | 1 | 


As ſoon as we had notice of thoſe declarations, we ſent 
orders to our miniſter, who has the honont to refide at your 


majeſty's court, to repreſent to you the reaſons of our ſur- 
prize, and the conſequences of thoſe declarations; and to 
requeſt you with that reſpe@ which we always had, and 
which we ſhall for ever entertain for yaur royal perſon, thar 
you would give other orders to the duke of Ormond, that he 
may act with all. poſſible vigour, according to the exigency 
of the war; and that your majeſty would have the goodneſs 
to entertain other ſentiments of us, than thoſe which the 
biſhop of Briſto! had declared to our plenipotentiarics at 
Utrecht, FN 

But the more we conſider thoſe declarations, the more 
important we find. them, and the more we apprehend their 
conſequences : Therefore we could not forbear applying 
ourſelves by this letter directly to your majeſty, hoping 
that you will confider it, as we promiſe ourſelves you wilt 
both from your great prudence and wiſdom, and from your 
ſo much famed zeal for the public welfare; particularly 
from your uſeful friendſhip and affection tor us and our 
republic. 

We proteſt before all things, that as we ever had a true 
friendſhip, as well as the higheſt reſpect for your majeſty, 
and a fincere affection to all your intereſts, with an earneſt 
deſite to live in a perfect good underſtanding and union with 
you; we have ſtill the fame fentiments, and ſhall always 
preſerve them, wiſhing for nothing more than to be able to 
give your majeſty the moſt convincing jroufs of it. 

After this, we pray your majeſty to conſider, according 
to your great penetration, whether we have not juſt ground 
to be ſurprized, when we ſee a ltop put, by an order in your 
majeſty's nate, without our knowledge, to the operations 
of the confederate army, the ſineſt and (tongeſt which per- 
baps has been in the field during the whole court of the war, 
and provided with all neceflarics to act with vigour; and 
this, aftet they had marched, accord ng to the reſolution 
taken in concert with your mij. it; 's general, aloft up to 
the net, with a great ſuperior tu, both as is the number 
and goodneſs of ttoohs, and an nice with a noble Courage 


and zeal to acquit themi-ivis bravo 4; ſo that in ail! buman | 


appearance, and wila tac der ge ailiſtance, Which 2 have 
experienced fo viſibly on fo wany otac oc i, wo thould 
have been able, cithet by battle or ficges, o gain gte ad vane 
tages over the enemy, to bave bettere the affa i the allics, 
and to facilitate the, negotiations of prace. 

We flatter ourſelves indeed with the hopes, which the 
duke of Ormond has given us, That in a few dais he expects 


other orders; but in the mean time, we are forry to ſce one 


of the fineſt opportunities loſt, beiag uncertain whether we 
hall have another ſo favourable, fince the enemy have time 
given them to fortify themſelves, and take their precauti- 
ons, while the army of the allies lies ſtill without action; 
and, conſuming the forage all round, deprive themſelves of 
the means of lubſiſting for time to co me, in thoſe places 
where, by concert, the operations of the campaign were 
deſigned; which may make ſuch enterprizes impoſſible here- 
after, as were practicable now, and conſequeatly render the 
whole campaign unſucceſsful, to the ineſtimable prejudice 
of the common cauſe of the high allics. 

Certainly when we confider the army as it really is, com- 
poſed of the troops of your majeſty and the other allies, 
joined together by common concert, to act for the grcateſt 


advantage and furtherance of the common caule, and the 


aſſurances which your majeſty had given us by your letters, 
by your miniſters, and laſt of all, by your general the duke 
of Ormond, of © your intentions that your troops ſhould 
be ordered to a& with their uſual vigour,” as well as the 
engagements into which your majeſty is entered, not only 
with reſpe& to us, but alſo ſeparately and jointly with us, 
in reſpect to the other allics; it is very difficult for us to 
conjecture and conceive, how an order ſo prejudicial to the 
common cauſe, given ſo ſuddenly, without our knowledge, 


and undoubtedly too without the knowledge of the other 


allies, can agree and confiſt-with the nature of an alliance, 
and with thoſe aſſurances and engagements juſt now meoti- 
oned. For though, according to the declaration of the biſhop 
of Briſtol, your majeſty holds yourſelf to be diſengaged from 
every obligation with regard to us, it is plain that the matter 
now in queſtion is not our particular intereſt or advantage, 
but that of all the allies, who will ſuffer by the prejudice, 
which an ornament ſo little expected muſt needs bring to the 


common cauſe. 
* 
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But, Madam, we cannot forbear telling your majeſty, 
that, the declat ion mide by the biſhop of Briſtol, at Utrecht 
has no leſs ſurpiized us, than that of the duke of Ormond 
in the army. It appears to us ſo extraordinary, that we 
know not how to reconcile it with the great goodneſs and 
kindne's which your majeſty has always honoured us with; 
and not being-able to conceive how ſach'a ſudden change 
could happen, with ref, ect to us, we are not only ſurprized, 
but alllcted at it. We have caretully examined our conduct, 
and find nothing in it, that can have given ground to that diſ- 
ſatisfaction which your majeſty exprefles with us, by this 
declaration. | 

From the very firſt day that your majeſty aſcended the 
throne, we teſtified all the deference that you could defire 
{rom a ſtate in friendſhip and alliance with you. We care- 
tully ſought after your amity and affection, and confidering 
the happy effects which a good inteligence, harmony, and 
union between your majeſty and us, and the two nations, 
might produce, and have really produced, and the advan- 
tage which reſulted from thence to both, as well as to the 
common caule of all the allies, we made it our buſineſs 
heartily to cultivate them, and more and more to gain your 
majeſty's conlidence, and to conform ourſelves to your ſen— 
timents as much as pothbly we could. 

We think that we gave a fignal proof of this, particularly 
with regard to the negotia ions of peace; fince not only 
after we were informed of the conferences formerly held in 
England upon this ſubject, we did expect that your majeſty 
would give us an account of them; having this firm confi- 
dence in your friendſhip for our republic, and in your zeal 
for the good of the common caule, that nothing would be 
done to prejudice us, nor the other allies: But alſo when 
your majeſty communicated to vs the preliminary articles 
ſigned by M. Mcſnager in England, and when you propoſed 
to us the calling, and holding a congrels for a general peace, 
and required ot us to grant for this end necctlury pafſports 
for the enemies miniſters, we conlented to it, though we 
had many reaſons, which to, us ſeemed very well grounded, 
not to enter into ſuch a treaty without a better foundation, 
or at leaſt without the concurrence of the other allies; but 
we preferred your majeſty's ſentiments to our own, in order 
to give you a new proof of our deference, 

did no lcſs, with reſpect to the difficulties which were 
ſtarred on the ſubject of the treaty of mutual guaranty for 
the ſucce ſſion of the proteſtant line to your majeſty's kingdoms, 
and for our barrier ; a treaty of ſuch importance to the two 
nations, that we lock upon it as the ſtrongeſt tie that could 
be thought on to unite forever the hearts and intereſts of both, 
concluded after the matureſt deliberation, and ratified on 
both fides in the moſt authentic form : For though we might 
have ſtood to the treaty as it was, yet we entered into a ne- 
gotiation upon thoſe difficultics, and particularly on the point 
of the aſſiento, concerning which, we gave our plenipotentia- 
ries ſuch iniiruQions, that we no longer doubted but all the 
difficulties would have been adjuſted to mutual content, and 
that we ſhould thereby have entirely regained your majeſty's 
confidence; and the rather, becauſe, in the firſt place, when 
the meeting ot a congreſs tor a general peace was in hand, 
your majeſty declared to us by your ambaſſagor, ? That you 
deſired ny» more thanwur concurrence in that ſingle point, and 
this only mark of our confidence, and that then you would 
give us ſtrong and revl proofs of your aff-Qtion towards us, 
and of your upright intentions, with reſpect to the common 
cauſe of all the alles ;' and that afterwards, when the difficul- 
ties about the ſucceſhon and the barrier were raiſed, your 
majeſty did likewiſe aſſure us, that if we would remit ſome- 
thing upon the moſt eflential points, and particularly about 
the affair of the aſſiento, it would be the true way to re-eſtab- 
ſh a mutual confidence; which being once reſtored, your 
majeſty would take particularly to heart the intereſts of this 
ſtate, and act in conjunction with us in the whole negotiation, 
to obtain an honourable, good, and ſure peace. 

But we find ourfelves very much out in our expectation, 
fince at the very ſame time, when we made the greateſt ad- 
vances towards.your majeſty, and that we didverily believe we 
ſhould come to an agreement about the points in difference, 
we ſee the carl of Stafford gone, without finiſhing that affair; 
we ſee the army ſtoped in the beginning of its career; and 
we hear a declaration, by which your majeſty looks upon 
yourſelt to be diſengaged from all obligations with us ; tor 
which the reaſons alledged are, That we have not anſwered 
as We ought, the advances which your majeſty made towards 


us, and that we would not act in concert with your miniſters 
about the peace. 
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If your majeſty will be pleaſed to look with a favourable 
and equitable eye upon our conduct, we flatter ourſelves, 
and have a firm confidence, that you will find nothing in it 
which can give you ſuch diſadvantageous ideas and thoughts 
of us ; but that you will rather find, that we have performed 
and do till perform all that we are bound to, as good and 
faithful allies ; and particularly to your majeſty, 

What we have ſaid already, might perhaps be ſufficient to 
perſuade you of it; but we mult add, that having always 
eſteemed your majeſty's affection, and a good harmony betwixt 
the two nations, as one of the {trongeſt ſupports of our ſtate, 
and of the proteſtant religion, and as one of the moſt effectual 
methods to maintain and advance our common intereſts, and 
thoſe of the whole confederacy ; and this fincere opinion 
being firmly imprinted on our hearts, we were never back- 
ward to communicate and conſult in all confidence with vour 
majeſty and your miniſters, upon the affairs of peace, accor- 
ding to the foundations laid down in the grand alliance and 
other treaties, We declare, that we have always been incli- 
nable and ready todo it; and are fo ſtill, as far as we can, 
without prejudice to the other allies, and without departing 
from, or acting againſt, the engagements, treaties, and al- 
liances which we have entered into. 

But, Madam, all the propoſals hitherto made to us upon 
that ſubject, were couched in very general terms, without 


communicating to us the reſult of the negotiations betwixt . 


your majeſty's miniſters and thoſe of France, nor even your 
majeſty's thoughts about the ſubject, which we ought to have 
concerted together. It is true, that in ſome of the laſt 
conferences, your majeſty's miniſters demanded to know 
whether ours, were furniſhed with a full power, and authori- 
rized to draw up a plan for the peace ; but it had been juſt, 
before ſuch a thing was demanded of us, That they ſhould 
have communicated the refult of the negotiations, ſo lon 
treated of betwixt your majeſty's miniſters and thoſe of the 
enemy; or, at leaſt, they ſhuuld have told us your majeſty's 
thoughts. 

Had that plan related only to your majeſty's intereſt and 
ours, we ſhould perhaps have been in the wrong not to have 
forthwith come into it, though even in that cate the affair 
could not have been without: 1s difficulties, ſince the aſt no- 
tice of it which ſhould have con.e to the enemy, moſt have 
been very prejudicial: but as tne plan in queſtion concerned 
the intereſt of all the allies, and almoſt ali Europe, we nad 
very ftrongapprehenſions, that as the particular negotiations 
b-twixt your majeſty's miniſters and thoſe of Franc», and the 
readineſs with which we conſented to the congreſs at Uttecht, 
and to the giving of paſſports to the enemy's miniſters, had 
already occaſioned abundance of ſuſpicions, and much uneaft- 
neſs to his imperial majeſty, and the other allies: we ſay, we 
apprehended, that his imperial majeſty, and: the other allies 
coming to know (which would have been very Githcult to 
conceal from them) the concert betwixt your majeſty's mi- 
niſters and ours, for a plan of peace, and that before the mi- 
niſters of France had given a ſpecific anſwer to the demands 
of the allies, their ſuſpicions and uneafineis would have in- 
creaſed, and that way of proceeding might have given them 
ground to entertain prejudicial thoughts, as if it had been 
the intention of your majeſtyand us, to abandon the grand 
alliance and the common caule, or at leaſt that we alone 
took upon us to determine the fate of all the other allies; 
by which his imperial majeſty and the other confederates 
might have been puſhed on to ſeperate meaſures, and to take 
ſuch ſteps as would be no ways agreeable to your majelty's 
intereſt, 3 

We thought theſe reaſons ſtrong enough to juſtify our 
conduct to your majeſty on this head; and if we did not en- 
ter with all the readineſs which you might have wiſhed for, 
into the concert propoſed, we hope, that at moſt, your ma- 
jeſty will look upon our backwardneſs, only as an excels 5 
prudence, or of ſcruple, and not in the leaſt as a want o 
confidence in your majeſty; while the allies might have 
conſidered it as a departing from the treaties, and particular- 
ly from the eighth article of the grand alliance. wa _ 
hope that your majeſty, for the reaſons nere alledge , WI 
lay aſide thoſe hard thoughts of us, as if we had not wy a. 
ed as we ought, the advances which our majeſty made to- 
wards us, and that we would not act in concert mw | mi 
miniſters, upon the ſubject of the peace. But, - a a, 
though your majeſty ſhould not acquieſce in our reaſons (o 
which however we cannot doubt) we pray your majeſty to 
conſider, whether that be ſufficient for your majeſty "0 _ 
that you are diſengaged from all obligations with reſpect to 


Us. 
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Had we acted againſt, and contravened the engagements 


and treaties which we had the honour to conclude with your 
majeſty, we might have expected from your goodneſs and 


jaſtice, that you would have repreſented thoſe contraventi- 


ons to us, and not have looked upon yourſelf to be diſengag- 
ed, till ſuch time as we had refuſed to give all neceſſary re- 
dreſs. But, as we did no ways engage to enter with your 
majelly into a concert to draw up a plan of peace, without 
the participation of the other members of the grand alliance, 
the backwardnels we have ſhewn * that head, cannot 
be looked upon as a contravention of our engagements, and 
therefore cannot ſervc to dilengage your majeſty from your's, 
with reſpect to us, ſince we are verily perſuaded, that we 
have fully anſwered ail our treaties, and all our alliances, 
both with your majoſty, and with the high allies in general; 
and that we have 655 more in this preſent war, than could 
in juſtice and equity have been expected from us. All the 
difference betwixt your majeſty and us in this point, is no 
more, ifrightly conſidered, than a diſparity of ſentiment. 

In truth, madam, if for ſuch a cauſe becwixt potentates, 
allied and united together by the firongelt and ſtricteſt ties 
of alliance, intereit, and religion, any one of thoſe e g p 
could quit all their engagements, and diſengage themſelves 
from all their obligations, there is no tie ſo ſtrong, which 
may not be broke at any time; and we know ot no engage- 
ments that could be relicd on, in time to come. 

We aſſure ourſelves, that when your majeſty conſiders the 
conſequences, you will not perſiſt in the declaration which 


the biſhop of Briſtol has made: webeſeech you, with all the 


reſpec, and all the earneſtneſs of which we are capable, that 
you would not; and ally that you would be pleaſed to revoke 


To theſe papers it may be proper to add extracts of the treaties to 
Utrecht, 


I. Between Great-B:i ita and France. 


I. Perpetual peace and true ſriendſhip. 

II. Ceſſation of all hottilities. 

III. All offences, damages, &c. ſhall be buried in oblivion. 

IV. The molt chriſtian king acknowledges the limitation ot the ſueceſſion 
to the kingdom of Great-Britain, in the proteſtant line, and on the faith, 
word, and honour of a king, declares, he aud his heirs {hall accept and ap- 
prove the ſame for ever; and promites, that no one beſides the queen and 
her ſucceſſors, according to the ſaid limitation, ſhall ever, by him or his 
ſucceſſors be acknowledged king or queen of Great-Britain ; and tbat he 
and his heirs will rake all poſſible care, that the perſon, who, fince the de- 
ceaſe of king James, did take upon him the title of king of Great-Britain, 
ſhall not, at any time hereafter, return into the kingdom of France, or any 
the do::.inions thereof. | 

V. The moſt chriſtian king promiſes, for himſelf and heirs, that they will 
at no time diſturb the queen of Great-Britain, her heirs and ſucceſſors of 
the proteſtant line, nor give any aid, favour, or council, directly or in- 
directly, by land or fea, in money, arms, ammunition, ſtores, ſhips, ſol- 
diere, or any other way, to any perſon who ſhould oppoſe the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. | 

VI. The union of France and Spain being the chief foundation of the 
war, it is provided and ſettled by renunciations, that theſe kingdoms hall 
never be joined in one. The moſt chriſtian king engages that he will not 
endeavour to ubtain any uſuge of navigation and trade to Spain and the Spa- 


niſn Indies, than what was practited 1h the reign of Charles II. of Spain, or 


than what thall be granted to other nations, 

VII. Free navigation and cominerce, as before the war, and as agreed 
by the treaty of commerce this day made between the two nations. 

VIII. That the ordinary diſtribution of juſtice be opened, fo that the 
ſubjects of both ſides may ſue for, and obtain their rights, according to the 
laws of each kingdom. | 

IX. The molt chriſtian king ſhall take care, that the fortifications of 
Dunkirk, towards the ſea, be razed within two months; and thole towards 
the land within three months, and the harbour be filled up, and the fluices or 
moles levelled at the king's expence ; and that the fortifications, harbours and 
moles be never repaired again. All which, however, ſhall not begin to be 
ruined, till every thing is put into his hands which is to be given him initead 
thereof, or an equivalent, 

X. Hudſon's Bay ſhall be reſtored to the queen of Great-Britain, 

XI. All damages to the Hudſon's Bay company, by depredations af the 
French in time o“ peace, thall be ſatisfied, . to the eſtimates of com- 
miſfaries to be named at the requiſition of each party. he ſame concerning 
the damages laſt year in the iſland of Montſerrat, and concerning the things 
complained of by the French, relating to Nevis, and caſtle of Gambia. 

XII. The iſland of St. Chriſtopher, all Nova Scotia or Acadia, Port Roy- 
al or Annapolis, ſhall be delivered to the Engliſh, and the French excluded 
from all kind of fiſhing in the ſeas, bays, or other places on the coaſts of No- 
va Scotia; that is, on thoſe lying towards the eaſt, within thirty leagues, be- 
ginning from Sable-Iſland, and thence ſtretching along towards the South- 
Weſt. 

XIII. Newfoundland, and the adjacent iflands ſhall belong wholly to 
Britain; and the town and fortreſs of Placentia ſhall be delivered up within 
ſeven months. Only it ſhall be allowed to the French to catch fiſh, and dry 
them on land from cape Bonaviſta, round northward to Point-Riche. But 
the iſland of Cape Bretan, as alſo all others, both in the mouth of the river, 
and gulph of St. Laurence, ſhall beleng to the French. 
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the order given to the duke of Ormond, if it be not revoked 
already; and that you would authorize him to act accordins 
to Occurrences, and as the exigency of the war, and the ad. 
vancement of the common cauſe thall require. g 

We alſo requeſt you, madam, to communicate to us the 
reſult of the conferences betwixt your miniſters and thoſe of 
the enemy, or at leaſt your thoughts upon the peace, and 
we will endeavour to give your majeſty 1 proofs 
of our deference tor your ſentiments, and of our ſincere de- 
fire to preſerve your valuable friendſhip as much as we can, 
without acting contrary to the faith of the engagements into 
which we have entered, by treaties and alliances with your 
maſeſty, and other potentates. 

We are firmly perſwaded, that it is not your majeſty's in- 
tention in any manner to break them, ſin ce you have always 
been of the ſame opinion with us and the other allies, that a 
good union betwixt the allies, not only during the preſent 
war, but allo after the peace ſhall be concluded, is, and al- 
ways will be the moſt ſolid, and even the only method to 
preſerve the liberty and independency of all together, and of 
manner, by victones and great events, which will render 
every one 1n particular, againſt the great power of France. 

We expect alſo, that after having given ſuch great and 
ſignal proofs of your wiſdom, of your firmnets, and of your 
zeal tot the ſupport of the common cauſe, your majeſty wil 
not now take ſuch reſolutions as may be prejudicial to us and 
to the other allies; but that, in order to obtain an honoura- 
ble, ſure, and general peace, you will purſue the ſame me- 
thods, and keep to the {ame maxims which you formerly held 
and which Almighty God hath bleſſed in ſo remarkable a 
the glory of your majeſty's reign immortal *. 


XIV. A year ſhall be allowed to the French to remove and carry of their 
effects, from the places to be yielded up by this treaty, and the free execciſc 
of their religion, to thoſe that are willing to remain there, 

XV. The French of Canada ſhall give no moleſtation to the five Nations 
of Indians, ſubject to Britain: and the Engliſh ſhall behave peacetbly to the 
Americans, friends of France, and on both tides they ſhall enjoy full liberty of 
going and coming on account of trade. 

XVI. All letters of reprifal and marque ſhall be recalled, and none grant- 
ed hereafter, but upon plain proof of a denial, or wrongful delay of juſtice; 
and unleſs the petition of him, who defires the letters of repriſal, be thown to 
the miniſter of that prince, agaiaſt whoſe ſybjects the letters are demanded, 
that he, within four months or ſooner, may make enquiry, or, procure ſatisfac- 
tion. But incaſe of no minitter, the letters are not to be granted till after 
four months, from the day the petition was exhibited to the priuce, againſt 
whoſe ſubjects the letters are deſired, or to his privy-council, 

XVII. The conditwns of the ſuſpenſion of arms, made the 11th day of 
Auguſt laſt, relating to ſhips, merchandizes, and other effects, taken on either 
fide, ſhall be truly executed. 

XVIII. But in caſe through inadvertancy or imprudence, any thing 
ſhould be committed by any ſubject, whereby any article of this treaty hath 
not its effect, this peace ſhall not be interrupted or broken; but that ſubject 
alone ſhall be anſwerable for his own fact. 

XIX. Incaſe of a future war, fix months from the day of the rupture 
ſhall be allowed to the ſubjects of each nation, to remove all their effects, and 
retire themſelves where they pleaſe. 

XX. Juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhall be given to all the queen's al- 
lies, in thoſe matters yhich they have a right to demand from France. 

XXI. Fhe moſt chriſtian king will, in triendſhip to the queen, grant, in 
his treaty with the empire, all things concerning religion, to be ſettled ac- 
cording to the treaties of Weſtphalia, 

XXII. Juſtice ſhall be done to the family of Hamilton, concerning the 
dukedom of Chatelarant, to the duke of Richmond, concerning ſuch re- 
queſts as he has to make in France, and to Charles Douglas, concerning 
certain lands, and tg others | : 

XXIII. All priſoners taken during the war, ſhall be ſet at liberty without 
diſtinction or ranſom, 

XXIV. All the conditions of the peace made this day, between the 
kings of France and Portugal, are 2 by this treaty, and the queen 
of Great - Britain takes upon herſelf to be guarantee. 

XXV. The peace made this day between France and Savoy, is particu- 
larly included in this treaty, her majeſty of Great- Britain expreſly declaring, 
ſhe will be bound by the ſtipulations of ſecurity and guarantee promiſed 
therein, as well as by thoſe, ſhe has formerly taken upon herſelt. 

XXVI. Sweden, Tuſcany, Genoa, and Parma, are in the beſt manner 
included in this treaty, | 

XXVII. Their majeſties have alſo been pleaſed to comprehend in tl; 
treaty the Hans-Towns, namely Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, and tis 
city of Dantzick, with this effect, that as ſoon as the general peace ſhall be 
concluded, the Hans-Towns, and the city of Dantzick, may for the tuture, 
as common friends, enjoy the antient advantages which they have heretotore 

had in the bufineſs of trade, either by treaties, or by old cuſtom. 

XXVIII. Thoſe ſhall be comprehended in this preſent treaty of peace 
who ſhall be named by common conſent, on the one part, and on the other 
beſore the exchange of the ratifications, or within fixx months after. | 

XXIX. Laſtly, ſolemn ratifications for this preſent treaty, and made in 
due form, ſhall be exhibited on both ſides at Utrecht, and mutually ad 
duly exchanged within the ſpace of four weeks, to be computed from the d 
of the ſigning, or ſooner if poſſible. 

XXX, In witneſs whereof, We the underwritten ambaſſador extraord'na- 
ry, and plenipotentiaries of the queen of - Great-Britain, and of the mot 


In this article are included, I. The French king's letters patents which admit the renuneiations of the king of Spain, and te of the dukes of Berry 


French king's letters patent of December 1700, 


and Orleans. II. The king of Spain's renunciation. III. The duke of Berry's renunciation. IV. The duke of Orleans's renunciation. V. The 
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chriſtian king, have put our ſeals to theſe preſent inſtruments, ſubſcribed 
with our own hands, at Utrecht the ziſt day of March and 11 th of April 
in the year 1713. 

(L. S.) Joh. Briſtol. C. P. S. 

(L. S.) Straftord, 

(L. S.) Huxclles. 

(L. S.) Metnager, 


II. Between Great-Britain and Spain. 


I. Perpetnal peace and true friendſhip, f | 

II. Againit the union of the kingdoms of Spain and France, as iu the 
VLth article of the treaty with France. 

III. A general amneſty on both ſides. 

IV. All priſoners to be freed without ranſom. | 

V. and VI. Concerning the acknowledging and promiſing not to diſturb 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as in the IVth and Vth articles of the treaty with 
France. 

VII- That the ordinary diſtribution of Juſtice be reſtored. | 

VIII. That there be a free uſe of navigation and commerce, as it was in 
the reign of Charles II. of Spam, and alto according to the treaties of 
commerce which are now, or will forthwith be made at Madrid. And 
whereas it is by common conſent, eſtabliſhed as a fundamental rule, 
that the exerciſe of navigation and commerce to the Spaniſh Weit-Indies, 
ſhall be as in the time of the ſaid Charles II, that therefore this rule may be 
obſerved inviolably, it is eſpecially agreed, that no licence ſhall at any time 
be given to the French, or any other nation, to introduce Negroes, goods, 
merchandizes, or any things whatſoever into the Spaniſh American domini- 
ons, except what may be agreed by the treaty of commerce atoreſaid, and 
the privileges granted in the affiento de Negroes, mentioned in the XIIth 
article, except allo what the catholic king or his ſucceflots ſhall promiſe by 
any contract, after the aſſiento de Negroes is determined. It is further 
agreed, that none of the Spaniſh dominions in America ſhall ever be alienat- 
ed from the crown of Spain, to the French or other nation. On the contrary, 
the queen of Great-Britain will endeavour and aſſiſt the Spaniards, that the 
antient limits of theit American dominions be ſettled, as in the time ot 
Charles LI. 

IX. The ſubjects of each kingdom ſhall, in all countries, have at leaſt 
the ſame privileges as to duties, or cuſtoms, and ſhall have the like favour 
in all things, as the ſubjects of France, or any nation they favoured, do or 
ſhall hereafter enjoy. | 

X. Gibraltar is given up to the crown of Great-Britain : But (to prevent 
abuſes by importing any goods) without any territorial juriſdiction, and 
without any open communication by land with the country round about. 
Proviſions, however, and other neceſſaries in time of ſcarcity, may be 
bought with money for the uſe of the garriſon and ſhips in the harbour, 
No leave ſhall be given to Jews or Moors to reſide there, nor ſhelter to any 
Mooriſh ſhips of war, whereby the communication between Spain and 
Ceuta may be obſtructed, or the coaſts of Spain infeſted, The tree excr- 
ciſe of their religion ſhall be granted to the catholic inhabitants: and in caſe 


the town of Gibraltar ſhall hereafter be granted or ſold, Spain ſhall have the 
preference of having the ſame, 


XI. The itland of Minorca, with all its towns and caſtles, particularly 
Port-Mahon, is alſo yielded to the crown of Great-Briton. 

be given to Mooriſh ſhips, but only on account of traffic. In caſe of 
alienation, the crown of Spain to have the preference. The inhabitants to 
enjoy their religion, eltates, and honours; aud thoſe that retire, to ſell their 
citates. 

XII. The catholic king grants to the South-Sea company, with excluſion 
of all others, the contract for introducing Negroes into his American domi- 
nions, commonly called el Pacto del Aſſiento de Negroes, for the {pace of 
thirty years, beginning from the 1ſt of May 1713, with the ſame conditions 


enjoyed by the French, together with tracks of land on the river of Plata, 
ſutficient for the ſubſiſtance of thoſe who are in the ſerv 
and of their Negroes. 


No retuge to 


| . ice of the company, 
The ſhips of the company may allo come cloſe. to 


- * 2 * * 
This princeſs having quitted her rank and 
ſhe met at Nice in Provence, and conducted into 
iis armies in Italy, the princeſs Urſini aſſiſted her 


Spain. Afterwards, w 
Theſe are the reaſons alledged by the kin g 


with her care and counſel, 


perogatives at the court of Rome, was made firſt | 
hen the regency of Spain was trated :o the 


, for his granting her the territoty of Limburg, and obliging the que 
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appointed to take care that nothing be 
reits, and all belonging to the company 
e inſpection of the officer, as to matters relating to the 
tracks of land, and diſputes to be refered to the governor of Buenos Aytes. 


The contract ot the Athento concluded at Madrid, the 26th of March 1713. 
with all its conditions 0 


{ not contrary to this article, is deemed as part of 
this treaty 
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XIII. At the carneſt defire of the queen of Great-Biitain, that the Cata- 
lonians ſhould not only obtain a full and perpetu i oblivion of all that was 
done in the late war, and enjoy all their eſtates and honours, the catholic kin 


hereby grants the d. lied amnetty, and all the privileges which the Caſtilians 
enjoy, or may hereafter enjoy. 


XIV. As Sicily is by this treat 


land ; but a Spaniſh officer ſhall be 
done, contrary to his maſter's inte 


ſhall be ſubje*t to tt 


y yielded to the duke of Savoy, the queen 
of Great-Britain will take care, that in default ot hews-male, the polic nion of 
Sicily ſhall revert to the crown of Spain, nd not be alicuated on any pretence 
whatſoever, unle 15 to the catholic King. ; 

XV. All treaties heretofore concluded between the two crowns arc hereby 
confirmed, as far as they are not contrary to thote treaties lately made and 
ſigned. And as the Guipuicoans pretend to certain rights of fiſhing at New. 
toundland, it is agreed, that all tuch privileges as they and other pe anle of Spain 
are able to claim by right, {hall be allowed them. ; 

1 VI, XVII, and XVIII. The ſame as X V Ith, X VIIth, and XIX th. 
of the treaty with France. 

XIX. The kings, princes, and ſtates, mentioned in the following articles, 
and all others nommated on either fide by common content, before the 1 a({i- 


cations are exchanged, or within fixamonths after, ſhall be included in this 
treaty. 

XX. Whatſoever ſhall be contained in a treaty between Spain 
gal, with the approbation of Great-Britain, ſhall be deemed 
of this treaty. 

XXI. The treaty of peace this day made between Spain and Savoy, is in- 
cluded in this treaty, the queen of Great-Britain declai ing, ſhe will be obliged 
by the terms of promite and guarantee therein made. : 

XXII. Sweden, Tuſcany, and Parma, ſhall be included in this treaty 

XXIII. And alſo the republic of Venice, for the 1ake of the neuty 
have obſerved, and the many acts of humanity pertormed by them. 

XXIV. And the republic of Genoa, on the tame accounts. 

XXV. The city of Dintzick ſhall alio be included. 

XX VI. Solemn ratifications of this treaty ſhall be exchan 
within fix weeks or ſooner. 5 

In witneſs whereof the ambaſſadors and pleniporentiaries fined and ſeated! 

this preſent treaty at Utrecht, the one on the 24 and the other on the 

13th day of July, 1713. 


and Portu- 
an cliential part 


ality they 


1 cn both fides 


(L. S.) Joh. Biiſtol. C. P. 8. 

(L. S.) Strattord. 

(L. S.) Duc de Oſſuna. 

(L. S.) El Marque de Montalcone 


Seperate Articles, 


I. Since his catholic majeſty is ſtedfaſtly reſolved, and does ſolemnly PI 
mile by theſe preſents, that he will not content to any further. 


alienation of 

countries, provinces, or lands belonging to the crown of Spam, tie 1 11 of 
Great-Britain does likewile piomite, that ſhe will perſiſt in thoſe F 
dy which ſhe has taken care, that none of the parties in war ſhall requure or 
obtain of his catholic majeſty, that any ta ther part of the Spruiſi n g 
be torn from it. And when it ſhall teein ro the queen of G 
for the common bene fit, the king of Spain docs give tus content, that a 
treaty be entered into between Great-Britain, Spain, and Fort 

II. The queen of Great - Brit un obliges hericli to procure forthwith th: 
lady Urſini to be put into poſieſon of the dutchy of Limburg, or other coun- 
tries in the Netherlands, which ſhall produce an 
30, oool. Scudos, ac ching to the diploma granted b 
that princeſs, the 28th day of September, ti 


èniceatut CS 


iii munarchy 
wore Mn. 
reat-Diitamn to be 
new 


' : 
. 110 
« I 


* " + * \ 
x * 1 a 9111 % — —— cb» $ 
[ 1115 Cc ite 1144 Ur ICQ? 


ady of the bed-· chamber to the queen of 


r & * TY "Pp * 
1 Ipain, ion 
1 - , : 
queen, at the King's. g. 


got r.cemmandg 
* . . > . N 
She likewiſe took upon her the care of the educatiom of! Printe of Afturias, 


* * * 1 o ® . 
een of Grreat-Britain to procure it for her. 


by 
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* 
BDICATION : debates about it, 6 
Aberdeen, earl of, William Gordon, brought pri— 
ſoner to London, 537 


Abington, earl of, Montague Bertie, his motion in the 
debate about the union, 495, 496 
Abington, earl of, Montague-Venable Bertie, made jul- 
tice in eyre, and his counteſs one of the ladies of the 


bedchamber, | 616 
Abjuration of K. James II. bill for it, 86 
Accounts, public, examined into, 621 


Acts for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act, 32, of tolerati- 
on, 35, for declaring the rights and liberties of the ſub- 
ject, and ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown, 39 and 284, 
of ſettlement in Ireland, repealed; 58, for relict of the 
proteſtant Iriſh clergy, 66, of. indemnity, 87, for railing 
the ſubſidy in 1691, 106, for abrogating the oath of ſupre- 
macy in Ireland, &c. 126, for recognition of their ma- 
jeſties title to the crown of Ireland, 142, for encourage- 
ment of proteſtant ſtrangers to ſettle in that kingdom, 
ibid. to prevent frauds by clandeſtine mortgages, 1 54, 
to prevent malicious informations in the crown-othce, 
ibid. to erect 2 company in Scotland trading to Africa 
and the Eait-Indies, 183, in favour of the epilcopal clergy 
in Scotland, 185, for regulating trials in caſes of high- 
trealon, 197, for remedying the ill {tate of the coin, 198, 

216, to enforce the ſigning of the aflociation, 209, for at- 
tainting fir John Fenwick, 224, and ali concerned in the 
conſpiracy, ibid. for ſettling the African company, 240, 
againſt papiſts, 260, for renewing the Eaſt-India compa- 
ny, 240, for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 284, &c. for at- 
tainting the pretender, 319, act that the folemn affirma- 
tion of the quakers ſhall be accepted jnſtead of an oath, 
322, for the union of England and Scotland, 349, act of 
commiſſion for a treaty between England and Scotland, 
438, &c. for regency, 455, the act which declared the 
Scots aliens, repealed, 456, for ratifying and approving 
the treaty of union, 488, for cofirming the union, 496. 
for ſettling the manner of election of the ſixteen peers in 
Scotland, 489 

Act for improving the union of the two kingdoms, 76, for 
naturaliſing all foreign proteſtants, 73, for the South-{ea 
trade, 133 

Addifon, Joſeph, his letter to the E. of Mancheſter, about 
the affair of the Ruſſian embaſſador, 69, made ſecretary 
to the lieutenant of Ireland, 70, has a hand in the Criſis, 
704, aſſiſts R. Steel at his trial, 710 

Addreſſes to K. James II. 15 

Addreſs of both houſes to K. William, promiſing aſſiſtance 
tor the reduction of Ireland, 38, of the houte of com- 

mons for a war with France, 60, for removing French 

papiſts, ibid. from the lords to put the ifles of Wight, 

Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. in a poſture of defence 64, for 

removing the marquiſſes of Caermarthen and Halifax, 65, 

from the convocation, 74, to Q. Mary, from the ciry of 

London, 93, from the tinners in Cornwall, 94, from Mid- 

dleſex, ibid. from both houſes to the king and queen, 

105, 124, of advice from the lords to the king, 151, 

upon the ſtate of Ireland, 152, addrefles to the king on 

the queen's death, 172, about the Scottiſh Eaſt-India 
company, 182, about a grant made to the E. of Port- 
land, 201, of both houſes on the diſcovery of the aflaſh- 


nation plot, 207, againſt profaneneſs and immorality, 
242, againſt the woollen manutattory in Ireland, 243, 
for diſbanding the army, 251, about the Dutch 
guards, ibid. againſt the papiles and jacobites, 252, 
about the navy, ibid: from Scotland, about the affair of 
Darien, 263, of the commons againlt the partition trea- 
ty, 287, ot the lords complaining of the ſame, 290, of 
the commons deſiring the king to remove the lords 
Somers, Ortord, and Halifax, from his pretence and 
councils, 295, couuter-addreſs of the lords, ibid. addret- 
{es to the city of London, and other parts of the Kking- 
dom, upon the proclauning of the pretender in France 
315, from. the lords and commons upon that occaſion, 
317, 318, from the. commons to the king, that he would 
defire the allies to increaſe their quotas of land-forces, 
and provide for the halt-pay officers in the firſt place, 3 20, 
from the convocation to the king, 335, addrets of con- 
dolance to Q. Anne from the bithops and clergy in Lou- 
don, from the diilenters, and from counties, cities, &c. 
344, of the com:nons about the princeſs Sophia, 350, con- 
cerning biſhop Lloyd, 365, of the lords, ibid. on the ill 
managers of the funds, 371, of the commons on account 
of the plot in Scotland, 399, their addreſs upon the lords 
appointing a ſelect committee, 401, from the partiament 
of Scotland, 412, 413, from the houle of lords in Eng- 
land about Scotland, 427, from the commons, to deſire 
chat the allies might furniſh their complete quota's, 429, 
about the ſucceſſion of Scotland in the houſe of Hanover, 
and for promoting the union, 454, addreſs from both 
houſes, concerning the endeavours uſed for creating jea- 
louſies between the Dutch and us, 457, of both houſes 
concerning the danger of the church, 460, of thanks from 
the commons to the queen, for her tender regard to the 
privileges of their houſe, ibid. draught of an addreſs 
from the upper houſe of convocation, 463, another form 
drawn up by the lower houſe, ibid. of Seotland againſt 
the union, 488, congratulatory addreſſes upon the uni- 
on, 498, from the French retugees to the queen in fa- 
vour of their brethren perfecuted in France, ibid. 
Addreſs from the lords about the admiralty, 524, from 


the commons for the relief of the Scotch merchants, ibid. 


from both houſes, not to make peace without the reſtitu- 
tion of all Spain, 526, of the commons about the num- 
ber of Engliſh forces in Spain and Portugal, at the 
time of the battle of Almanza, 530, 531, the ſame ad- 
dreſs renewed, ibid. their addrets of thanks to the queen, 
for taking meaſures to reſtore the affairs in Spain, ibid. 
addreſs of the lords and commons, upon the news of the 
pretender's intended deſcent in Scotland, 532, another 
of the commons thereupon, 533, and of the lords, ibid. 
of condolence upon the death of prince George, 563, for 
demoliſhing of Dunkirk, 569, to the queen for marry- 
ing again, ibid. about dr. Sacheverell's trial, 610, of both 
houſes to order the duke of Marlborough into Holland, 
611, againſt the offers of France, 651, addrels of thanks 
by the commons about the peace, 263, of the city of 
London, and other places, 665, addreſſes on account of the 
peace, debates about them, 690, 691, &C. of thanks from 
the commons for the treaties of peace and commerce, 695, 
for having the pretender removed out ot Lorrain, 696, 
714, againſt the public {pirit of the whigs, 708, about 
the Spaniſh trade, 723, about the Aſſiento RC, 
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Admiralty, a motion made in the houſe of commons, to 
adviſe his majeſty to make ſuch commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, as were of known experience in maritime affairs, 
150, the ſtate of it enquired into by the houſe of lords, 429 

Advocates, faculty of, the pretender's medal ſent to them, 


630 

Aeth taken by the French, 229, by the allies, 474, a de- 
{cription of that place, ibid, 
African company of Scotland, 183 
African trade regulated, 240 
Aghrim, battle of, -- - "FTP 
Aileſbury- men; five of them bring an action againſt the 
conſtable of that corporation, 430 


Aiſlabie, John, ſpeaks againſt the bill for confirming the 
treaty of commerce, 695, leaves the court party, and 1s 
removed for being one of the lords of the admiralty, 717, 


ſpeaks againſt the peace, ibid. 
Alexander VIII. pope, choſen, 69 
Algiers; the peace between that regency and England re- 

newed, 389 
Alicant caſtle ſurrenders, 583 


Alliance, offenſive and defenſive concluded between the em- 
eror and the ſtates-general, 68, between England, Hol- 
fan: and Denmark, 308, zog, between France and Por- 
tugal, 310, between the emperor, England, and Hol- 
land, 311 
Almanara, battle of, 604 
Almanza, battle of, 502, &c. Engliſh regiments there, 
ibid. 617 and 618 
Almirante of Caſtile, propoſes that archduke Charles ſhould. 


be made K. of Spain, 394 
Altena, burnt by the Swedes, 688 
Ambaſſadors, bill for preſerving their privileges, 569 
Ambrun taken by the D. of Savoy, 141 


Anabaptiſts, account of them, 33, 71, 332 

Anjou, D. of. See Philip V. K. of Spain. 

Angleſea, Arthur Anneſley, E. of, votes with the whig 
lords, 713, and again with the court lords, 715, ſet down 
for one of the regency, 714, fups with Bollingbroke, 
ibid. promiſed the government of Ireland, ibid. joins 
with the whigs, 715, ſpeaks for the ſchiſm-bill, 721, 
moves to have that bill extended to Ireland, ibid. 

Anandale, William Johnſtoun, marquis of, takes upon him 
the government of Scotland, 42, in a plot againſt K. 
William, 82, &c. made preſident of the council in Scot- 
land, 37), and knight of the thiſtle, 383, made ſecretary 
of ſtate, 436, preſſes the ſettling of the ſucceſſion, ibid. 
preſents a memorial to the parliament, ibid. made preſi- 
dent of the council, 441, careſſed by the cavaliers, ibid. 
was againſt the union, 484 
Anne, her acceſſion to the crown, 340, the prince of 

anover comes over to make his addrefles to her, ibid. 
is married to prince George of Denmark, ibid. their iſſue, 
ibid. makes the lady Churchill her great favourite, ibid. 
her father's endeavours to pervert her to popery, 341, with- 
draws from court, and goes to Nottingham, after the 

rince of Orange's landing, ibid. great coolneſs between 
[wie and K. William and Q. Mary, ibid. was prejudiced 
againſt the whigs, 342, her ſpeech to the privy-council, 


ibid. her agreeable manner in pronouncing her ſpeeches, . 


343, forms her miniſtry, and admits many tories, 347, 
her letter to the ſtates of Holland, 344, her civil liſt ſet- 
tled, 346, declares war againſt France, 347, orders the 
princeſs Sophia's name to be 5 into the public prayers, 
349, recommends to the parliament the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, ibid. a pretended deſign to exclude 
her from the ſucceſſion, ibid. refuſes to receive an ad- 
dreſs from the duke of Hamilton, and other lords in Scot- 
land, 354, reſolves to maintain the ſeſſion of the parlia- 
ment there, ibid. appoints commiſſioners to treat about 
an union between England and Scotland, ibid. makes an 
order againſt ſelling of offices in her houſehold, 363, 
goes to Bath, &c. 1bid. dines at Guildhall in London, 

65, goes in ſtate to St. Paul's on the thankſgiving-day 
— the victory of Vigo, ibid. deſires ſome proviſion for 
her huſband prince George, ibid. touches bor the evil, 

75, the K. of Spain, (Charles III.) has an interview with 
4 at Windſor, 396, her ſentiments about the occaſional 
conformity- bill, 397, endeavoured to diſſuade the parli- 
ament from bringing it in again, ibid. her ſpeech on the 
account of the plot in Scotland, 399, her anſwer to the 
lords addreſs about ſettling the crown of Scotland in the 
houſe of Hanover, 404, gives the firſt- fruits and tenths 
to the clergy, 406, preſſed by the E. of Nottingham to 
diſmiſs the dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire from her 
cabinet- council, 409, is deſirous of having the ſucceſſion 


— 


— 


ſettled in Scotland, 410, her anſwer to the commons 


about the Aileſbury men, 431, her anſwer to the repre. 
| 228 of the lords upon the ſame ſubject, 43a, 
her letter to the parliament of Scotland, 436, another 


letter of her's, appointing the lord archbiſhop Campbel 
to have the place and vote of high- treaſurer, ibid. amaz- 
ed at the tories propoſal, of bringing over the next ſul. 
ceflor, 455, her anſwer to the addreſs about the danger 
of the church, 460, another about the privileges of the 
houſe of commons, ibid. her letter to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury about the convocation, 463, goes to the 
meeting of the commiſſioners tor the union of the two 
kingdoms, and makes ſpeeches to them, 467, the arti- 
cles of the union are repreſented to her, ibid. &c. her 
e of thanks to them, 468, inclined to pacific mea- 
ures, 490, mr. Harley in her confidence, 491, her ſpeech 
concerning the union, 492, another at paſſing the bill 
for enacting it, 496, revives the parliament, and de- 
clares her pleafure for holding the firſt parliament of 
Great-Britain, 498, was againſt the E. of Sunderland's be- 
ing made ſecretary of ſtate, 499, forms a project jointly 


with the ſtates-general and the D. of Savoy to invade 


Provence, 513, her letter to the emperor about the con- 
queſt of Naples, ibid. takes mrs. Maſham and mr. Harley 
into her utmoſt confidence, at which the ducheſs of 
Marlborough is extremely uneaſy, 519, 520, the dutcheſs's 
letters to her majeſty upon that occation, ibid. is made 
jealous of the duke of Marlborough's too great power, 
1bid. the L. Godolphin threatens ro quit her ſervice if 
mr. Harley continued in her confidence, ibid. her ſpeech 
to her firſt Britiſh parliament, 521, diſpleaſed with the 
lords addreſs about the admiralty, 524, unealy at the D. 
of Marlborough's offering to reſign, 531, remarkable va- 
riations in her ſpeeches, 533, 534, a letter from her to the 
D. of Marlborough, 538, another to him after the victo— 
ry of Oudenard, 561, does not come to parliament, bur 
e a commiſſion to ſeveral lords to repreſent her, 562, 

er anſwer to the commons addreſs for marrying again, 
569, ratifies the preliminaries of peace, 377, books writ- 
ten againſt her title, 588, biſhop Burnet ſpeaks to her 
with great freedom about the pretender, 596, begins a 
change in her miniſtry, ibid. 597, &c. her anſwer to the 
addreſſes about dr. Sacheverell's trial, 610, writes to the 
D. of Marlborough to give the E. of Eſſex's regiment to 
J. Hill, ibid. deſiſts from her undertaking, ibid. com- 
municates to the E. of Godolphin her reſolution of mak- 
ing the E. of Shrewſbury lord-chamberlain, 612, the du- 
cheſs of Marlborough waits upon her majeſty for the laſt 
time, 612, the queen diſmiſſes the E. of Godolphin from 
his employments, 613, delighted with the alteration ſhe 
had made in the miniſtry, 614, tells the D. of Marlbo- 
rough he was not to expect the thanks of both houſes, as 
uſual, 617, her name expoled to cover all the negotiati- 
ations of the peace, 633, mr. Meſnager had a private 
converfation with her, and {peaks to her in favour of the 
ptetender, 634, the elector of Hanover's memorial 
ſhewn to her, 635, ſhe cloſets the D. of Marlborough 
and ſeveral other lords, 636, diſmiſſes the D. of Marl- 
borough from all his employments, 639, her proclama- 
tion for ſuppreſſing the Mohocks, 647, acknowledged 
queen by the K. of France, 650, her anſwer to the lords 
addreſs againſt the offers of France, 651, communicates 
the plan of peace to the parhament, 661, her anſwer to 
the commons addreſs of thanks upon that occaſion, 665, 
and to the lords addreſs, ibid. her new plan of peace, 683, 
684, tries to prevent the electorate prince of Saxony's 
turning papiſt, 684, her anſwer to the letter of the ſtates- 
general, 685, ratifies the treaty of peace and commerce, 
690, cauſes ſeveral French proteſtants to be releaſed 
from the gallies, 700, is ill, 704, dr. Shadwell's account 
of her illneſs, ibid. and 705, has a fit of the gout, ibid. 
the proteſtants write a letter to her, concerning the clauſe 
in the fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick, ibid. taken 
ill again, 711, her anſwer to the lord's addreſs in behalf 
of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and for removing the pre- 
tender out of Lorrain, 114, her letter tothe princeſs So- 
phia, 718, again indiſpoſed, 722, an impoſthumation, 
ibid. her anſwer to the addreſs about the Spaniſh trade, 
723, and about the Aſſiento, dec extremely ſhocked :t 
the quarrel between her miniſters, 725, her laſt il} , 
ibid. conſtitutes the D. of Shrewſbury lord-treaſurer, 1bid. 
dies, 726, not able to receive the facrament nor fign her 
will, ibid. her character, ibid. amſ{trit obſerver of 
forms, 727, queſtioned whether ſhe knew any thing of 
the deſign of bringing in the pretender, 728. impoſed 
upon by her miniſtry, ibid. 
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Anſpach, Carolina, princeſs of, is courted by K. Charles 
III. but refuſes to embrace PoPerys 519, is married to 
the electoral prince of Brunſwick, and becomes Q. of 


Great-Britain, ; ibid. 
Antinomians, 327, &c. 
Antwerp reduced by the allies, 473 


Argyle, Archibald Campbel, E. of, account of him, 42, 
commiſſioner from the convention to K. William, 50, 
made duke, 274, is head of the preſbyterians in Scot— 
land, 378, made high-commiſſioner, 428, created baron 
of Chatham, and earl of Greenwich, 458, is preſent at 
the battle of Oudenarde,- 542, takes poſſeſſion of Ghent, 
554, the battle of Malplaquet, 580, his ſpeech at dr. 
Sachaverell's trial, 593, objects againſt the D. of Marl- 
borough's, being thanked by the houle of lords, 616, 
called from the ſervice in Flanders, and appointed to 
command the Engliſh forces in Spain, 627, had acted 
in conſtant oppoſition to the D. of Marlborough, ibid. 
goes through the Hague without viſiting that duke, 628, 
does not receive the expected remittances, ibid. borrows 
Io, oool. on his own credit, ibid. complains of his not be- 
ing ſupported, ibid. returns to England, and is ſilent, ibid. 
ſpeaks againlt the reſumption of K. William's grants, 
647, excuſes the orders given to the D. of Ormond, not 
to fight, 658, oppoſes the malt-tax in Scotland, 69 3; 
reflected on in the public ſpirit of the wings, 708, breaks 
all meaſures with the miniſtry, ibid. removed from all 
his places, 711, his account of the diftrefied condition of 
France, 713, repairs to council, 725 

Arminius and Arminians, 325, 326, &c. 

Army; the agents of the army oppreſs the common ſoldiers 
174, 175, the king orders the officers of the army to 
examine all informations and complaints, ibid. conſulta— 
tions about the ſtanding army, 236, papers for and againſt 
a (landing army, ibid. the commons reſolve to pay off 
and diſband the army, 238, liſt of the army, ibid. 
reduced to ten thouſand men, ibid. the confederate ar- 
my, their bravery ac the battle of Ramillies, 741, &c. 
defeat the French at Oudenarde, 342, demoliſhes the 
French lines, and raiſes contnibuttons as far as Arras, 
and plunders Picardy, . 546 

Arran, James Hamilton, ear! of, endeavours to reſtore K. 
James III. 32, ſent to the Tower, ibid. his propoſal to 
the Scotch lords atlembled at London, 4 

Aſgill, John, his abſurd notions, 331, {peaks againſt the 
bill for farther preventing the growth of popery, 461, 
expelled the houſe of commons tor a book of his, 524 

Aſhburnham, John lord, made deputy-warden of the 
Cinque-Ports, and colonel of the firit troop of horſe- 
guards, 698, votes with the whig lords, 713, and again 


with the court, 714, reflected on by the D. of Argyle, 713 
Aſhby and W hite, their cale, 404 
Athby, fir John, his conduct at la Hogue fight, 132, ex- 

amined before the houſe of commons, I 


Aſhley, lord, unable to proceed in his ſpeech in the houſe 
of commons, 197. See E. of Shafteſbury. 

Aſhton enters into a plot to reitore king James, 109, ſeiz- 
ed, 1bid, tried, condemned, and executed, 111, 112, 
his dying ſ{pcech, ibid. 

Aſlaſſination plot, 129, &c. and 202 

Aſſociation ſigned by the commons, 208, and by the lords, 
ibid. and all over England, 209, an act to enforce the 
ſigning of it, 1bid, tigned in Scotland, 215 

Athanatan Creed, 2 

Athlone, ſummoned, 96, beſicged, 115, and taken, ibid. 

Athlone, E. of. See Ginckle. 

Athol, John Murray, marquis of, created duke, 383, 
made knight of the thiſtle, ibid. a letter from the pre- 
tender directed to him, 398, the conſpiracy in Scotland 
{aid to be a contrivance to ruin him, 402, his memorial 
hereupon, ibid. lord-privy-ſeal for Scotland, his ſpeech 
in his own vindication about the plot, 439, his proteſt 
againſt the Scots being declared aliens, 440, letter ſent 
to him by the pretender, 484, is againſt the union, 485, 
was for violent meaſures, ibid. engaged deeply in the 
pretender's intereſt and receives letters from him, 536, 
{worn of the privy-council, 699 

Atterbury, Francis, his letter to a convocation man, 333, 
his character, ibid. his letter reprinted with additions, 
334, approved of, 337, choſen 22 of the con- 
vocation, 623, draws up a repreſentation, 624, thought 
that a prorogation put an end to all matters not finith- 
ed 653, made biſhop of Rocheſter, and dean of Welt- 

minſter, 698 

Wen; the elector of Bavaria endeavours to ſeize it, 
393 
of Bavaria, 394, the czar complains of him, 498 


eſcription of that city, ibid. taken by the elector 
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Auguſtine, St. his doctrine made by our reformers the ſtand- 
ard of religion, 326 
Auguttine, tort St. in North America, attacked by the 
Englith, 7 
Auguſtus K. of P | | + 
"gu us K. of Poland, engaged in a war with the K. of 
weden, 355, defeated by that king, 360, is depoſed, 
396, retires into Saxony, ibid. c 
Sobieſki to be taken priſoners, 
nions are invaded by the K 
peace with that King, ibid. 


aules the two Princes 
ibid. his Saxon domi- 
. of Sweden, 481, makes a 
reſigns Poland and Lithua- 


nia, ibid. ſerves as volunteer at the fiege of! ale, 647, 
pretends that the reſignation of the crown cf Poland was 
extorted from him, 584 
Auguſtus king of Poland, his forces aſſiſt the czar, 629 


Aultin, Robert, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, 154 
Auxiliaries in Britiſh pay, retaincd by the ſtates, 666, re- 
tuſe to march with the D. of Ormond, 668, their pay 
and ſubſidies from England taken from them, 670 
Ayicſbury „Thomas Bruce, E. of, proclamation for appre- 
hending him, 94, concerned in the aflaflination plot, 
202, goes to France, and has a ſecret conference. wit ly 
K. Lewis, ibid, commuted to the Tower, 211, releaſed 
upon bail, 227 


B. 

Baden, prince Lewis of, his bravery in Hungary, 123, and 
in Germany, 157, comes to England, 164, commands 
on the Rhine, which he paſtes, and takes a great booty, 
168, commands the Imperialiſts, 194, takes Eberen- 
burg, 225, inve'ts Landau, 357, 458, defeats the French 
at the battle of Fridlinguen, 359, hinders the elector of 
Bavaria from {c1zing Augtbutg, 393, ends the D. of 
Marlborough an exprets with intercepted letters, 414, 
It is agreed that he and the duke ſhould command each 
day alcernately, ibid. wounded at the battle of Schellen- 
berg, 415, jealous of the D. of Marlborough's ſucceſs, 
418, and 442, promited to join him, but failed him, 
ibid. ſuſpected of favouring the French, ibid. the em- 
peror ſends to expoitulate the matter with him, 445, 
publiſhes thereupon a maniteſto, ibid. forces the French 
lines at Hagenau, ibid. nothing however contiderable 
done by him, ibid. the emperor ſoteph diflatisfied with 


z 


him, ibid. dies, GOL 
Baden, a congrels there, 706 
Baker, major, bravely defends Londenderry, 54 


Bangor, biſhop of. Sec Hoadley. 
Bank erected, 165, complaints againſt it, 174, 800,000 I. 
engrafted upon it, 217, bank-notes, ibid. land-bank, 


209, fails, 217, great demand upon it, 535 
Barcelona beſieged by the allies, 448, &c. lurrenders, 449, 
beſieged by king Philip, who raiſes the ſiege, 474 


Barrier-Treaty with the States, 645, complained of, ibid. 
condemned by the houle of commons, 046, a new one 


propoſed, 683, ſigned, 084. 
Barſello, a deſcription of it, 393, taken by the French, ibid. 
Baſville, monſieur de, intendant of Languedoc, 388 
Bathurſt, Allen, created a baron, 641 


Battle of Boyne, go, of Aghrim, 116, of la Hogue, 130, 
of Steenkirk, 136, of Landen, 155, of Marſaglia, 157, 
of Scardingen, 39o, of Schellenberg, 414, of Hochiter, 
416, of Ramillies, 471, of Turin, 478, of Kaliſh, 481, 
502, &c. of Oudenard, 542, of Blareignes, or Mal- 
plaquet, 580, of Almanara, 604, of Saragoza, 607, ot 
Villaviciola, 608 

Bavaria, Maximilian elector of, commands the Imperial- 
iſts, 104, made governor of Flanders, 123, puts that 
country in a good ſtate, 134, left commander in chict 
there, 142, commands an army in the Netherlands, 180, 
at the ſiege of Namur, 187, his bravery, 193, was to 
have Spain, &c. by the partition-treaty, 247, has ſeve- 
ral negotiations with the emperor, 3555 declares for 
France, ibid. and 358, ſurpriſes Ulm, ibid. defeated by 
count Stirum, 391, defeats the Imperialilts, ibid. takes 
Ratiſbon, 490, marches into Tirol, and takes uber 
393, driven out by the boors, ibid. takes Aug une 
394, the D. of Marlborough enters into 4 ro ww 
him, but the elector retules to ſign it, 415, bio oy 77 : 
444, appointed to command on the Rhine by cac bh the 
Netherlands, 539, gains ſome intereſt in that 22 
by luis profuſeneſs and popular behaviour, 245 We e 
Bruſſels, and raiſes the ſiege, 551, gs out N af a 
peace, 571, propoſal from France to reſtore age 8 118 
dominions, and to give him Sardinia and oY 355 
678, comes to Paris and has a N mA Bo- 
lingbroke, 675 Sardinia to be given to him, 684, 0 
nounces the Spaniſh 3 91 
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Admiralty, a motion made in the houſe of commons, to 
adviſe his majeſty to make ſuch commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, as were of known experience in maritime affairs, 
150, the ſtate of it enquired into by the houſe of lords, 429 

- Advocates, faculty of, the pretender's medal ſent to them, 


630 

Aeth taken by the French, 229, by the allies, 474, a de- 
{cription of that place, ibid. 
African company of Scotland, 183 
African trade regulated, 240 
Aghrim, battle of, | 116 


Aileſbury- men; five of them bring an action againſt the 
conſtable of that corporation, | 430 
Aiſlabie, John, ſpeaks againſt the bill for confirming the 
treaty of commerce, 695, leaves the court party, and 1s 
removed for being one of the lords of the admiralty, 717, 


ſpeaks againſt the peace, ibid. 
Alexander VIII. pope, choſen, 69 
Algiers; the peace between that regency and England re- 
newed, 389 
Alicant caſtle ſurrenders, 583 


Alliance, offenſive and defenſive concluded between the em- 
eror and the ſtates-general, 68, between England, Hol- 
has, and Denmark, 308, 30g, between France and Por- 
tugal, 310, between the emperor, England, and Hol- 
land, 311 
Almanara, battle of, 604 
Almanza, battle of, 502, &c. Engliſh regiments there, 
: | ibid. 617 and 618 
Almirante of Caſtile, propoſes that archduke Charles ſhould 


be made K. of Spain, 394 
Altena, burnt by the Swedes, 688 
Ambaſſadors, bill for preſerving their privileges, 569 
Ambrun taken by the D. of Savoy, 141 


Anabaptiſts, account of them, 33, 71, 332 

Anjou, D. of. See Philip V. K. of Spain. 

Angleſea, Arthur Annefley, E. of, votes with the whig 
lords, 713, and again with the court lords, 715, ſet down 
for one of the regency, 714, ſups with Bollingbroke, 
ibid. promiſed the government of Ireland, ibid. joins 
with the whigs, 715, ſpeaks for the ſchiſm-bill, 721, 
moves to have that bill extended to Ireland, ibid. 

Anandale, William Johnſtoun, marquis of, takes upon him 
the government of Scotland, 42, in a plot againſt K. 
William, 82, &c. made preſident of the council in Scot- 
land, 377, and knight of the thiſtle, 383, made ſecretary 
of ſtate, 436, preſſes the ſettling of the ſucceſſion, ibid. 
preſents a memorial to the parliament, ibid. made preſi- 
dent of the council, 441, careſſed by the cavaliers, ibid. 
was againſt the union, 484 
Anne, her acceſſion to the crown, 340, the prince of 

anover comes over to make his addreſſes to her, ibid. 
is married to prince George of Denmark, ibid. their iſſue, 
ibid. makes the lady Churchill her great favourite, ibid. 
her father's endeavours to pervert her to popery, 341, with- 
draws from court, and goes to Nottingham, after the 

rince of Orange's landing, ibid. great coolneſs between 
ar and K. William and Q. Mary, ibid. was prejudiced 
againſt the whigs, 342, her ſpeech to the privy-council, 
ibid. her agreeable manner in pronouncing her ſpeeches, 
343, forms her miniſtry, and admits many tories, 347, 
her letter to the ſtates of Holland, 344, her civil liſt ſet- 
tled, 346, declares war againſt France, 347, orders the 
princeſs Sophia's name to be put into the public prayers, 
349, recommends to the parliament the union of Eng- 


land and Scotland, ibid. a pretended deſign to exclude 
her from the ſucceſſion, ibid. refuſes to receive an ad- 


dreſs from the duke of Hamilton, and other lords in Scot- 
land, 3 54, reſolves to maintain the ſeſſion of the parlia- 
ment there, ibid. appoints commiſſioners to treat about 
an union between England and Scotland, ibid. makes an 
order againſt ſelling of offices in her houſehold, 363, 
goes to Bath, &c. ibid. dines at Guildhall in London, 

65, goes in ſtate to St. Paul's on the thankſgiving- day 
— the victory of Vigo, ibid. deſires ſome proviſion for 
her huſband prince George, ibid. touches * the evil, 

75, the K. of Spain, (Charles III.) has an interview with 
boy at Windſor, 396, her ſentiments about the occaſional 
conformity-bill, 397, endeavoured to diſſuade the parli- 
ament from bringing it in again, ibid. her ſpeech on the 
account of the plot in Scotland, 399, her anſwer to the 
lords addreſs about ſettling the crown of Scotland in the 
houſe of Hanover, 404, gives the firſt- fruits and tenths 
to the clergy, 406, preſſed by the E. of Nottingham to 
diſmiſs the dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire from her 
cabinet- council, 409, is deſirous of having the ſucceſſion 


ſettled in Scotland, 410, her anſwer to the commons 


about the Aileſbury men, 431, her anſwer to the repre. 


gere ee, of the lords upon the ſame ſubject, 43a, 


her letter to the parliament of Scotland, 436, another 


letter of her's, appointing the lord archbiſhop Campbel 
to have the place and vote of high-treaturer, ibid. ama. 
ed at the tories propoſal, of bringing over the next ſul. 
ceflor, 455, her anſwer to the addreſs about the danger 
of the church, 460, another about the privileges of the 
houſe of commons, ibid. her letter to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury about the convocation, 463, goes to the 
meeting of the commiſſioners tor the union of the two 
kingdoms, and makes ſpeeches to them, 467, the arti- 
cles of the union are repreſented to her, ibid. &c. her 
3 of thanks to them, 468, inclined to pacific mea- 
ures, 490, mr. Harley in her confidence, 491, her ſpeech 
concerning the union, 492, another at paſſing the bill 
for enacting it, 496, revives the parliament, and de- 
clares her pleaſure for holding the firſt parliament of 
Great-Britain, 49$, was againſt the E. of Sunderland's be- 
ing made ſecretary of ſtate, 499, forms a project jointly 
with the ſtates-general and the D. of Savoy to invade 
Provence, 513, her letter to the emperor about the con- 
queſt of Naples, ibid. takes mrs. Maſham and mr. Harley 
into her utmoſt confidence, at which the ducheſs of 
Marlborough is extremely unealy, 519, 520, the dutcheſs's 
letters to her majeſty upon that occation, ibid. is made 
jealous of the duke of Marlborough's too great power, 
ibid. the L. Godolphin threatens ro quit her ſervice if 
mr. Harley continued in her confidence, ibid. her ſpeech 
to her firſt Britiſh parliament, 521, difpleaſed with the 
lords addreſs about the admiralty, 324, unealy at the D. 
of Marlborough's offering to reſign, 531, remarkable va- 
riations in her ſpeeches, 533, 534, a letter from her tothe 
D. of Marlborough, 538, another to him after the victo— 
ry of Oudenard, 561, does not come to parliament, but 
rw a commiſſion to ſeveral lords to repreſent her, 562, 

er anſwer to the commons addreſs for marrying again, 
569, ratifies the preliminaries of peace, 577, books writ- 
ten againſt her title, 588, biſhop Burner ſpeaks to her 
with great freedom about the pretender, 596, begins a 


change in her miniſtry, ibid. 597, &c. her anſwer to the 


addreſſes about dr. Sacheverell's trial, 610, writes to the 
D. of Marlborough to give the E. of Eſſex's regiment to 
J. Hill, ibid. defiſts from her undertaking, ibid. com- 
municates to the E. of Godolphin her reſolution of mak- 
ing the E. of Shrewſbury lord-chamberlain, 612, the du- 
cheſs of Marlborough waits upon her majeſty for the laſt 
time, 612, the queen diſmiſſes the E. of Godolphin from 
his employments, 613, delighted with the alteration ſhe 
had made in the miniſtry, 614, tells the D. of Marlbo- 
rough he was not to expect the thanks of both houſes, as 


uſual, 617, her name expoled to cover all the negotiati- 


ations of the peace, 633, mr. Meſnager had a private 
converfation with her, and ſpeaks to her in favour of the 
ptetender, 634, the elector of Hanover's memorial 
ſhewn to her, 635, ſhe cloſets the D. of Marlborough 
and ſeveral other lords, 636, diſmiffes the D. of Marl- 
borough from all his employments, 639, her proclama- 
tion for ſuppreſſing the Mohocks, 647, acknowledged 
queen by the K. of France, 650, her anſwer to the lords 
addreſs againſt the offers of France, 651, communicates 
the plan of peace to the parliament, 661, her anſwer to 
the commons addreſs of thanks upon that occaſion, 665, 
and to the lords addreſs, ibid. her new plan of peace, 683, 
684, tries to prevent the electorate prince of Saxony's 
turning papiſt, 684, her anſwer to the letter of the ſtates- 
general, 685, ratifies the treaty of peace and commerce, 
690, cauſes ſeveral French proteſtants to be releaſed 
from the gallies, 700, is ill, 704, dr. Shadwell's account 
of her illneſs, ibid. and 705, has a fit of the gout, ibid. 
the proteſtants write a letter to her, concerning the clauſe 
in the fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick, ibid. taken 
ill again, 711, her anſwer to the lord's addreſs in behalf 
of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and for removing the pre— 
tender out of Lorrain, 114, her letter to the princeſs So- 

hia, 718, again indiſpoſed, 722, an impoſthumation, 
ibid. her anſwer to the addreſs about the Spaniſh trade, 
723, and about the Aſſiento, 124, extremely ſhocked at 
the quarrel between her miniſters, 725, her laſt illnets, 
ibid. conſtitutes the D. of Shrewſbury lord-treaſurer, ibid. 
dies, 726, not able to receive the facrament nor fign her 
will, ibid. her character, ibid. amſ{trit obſerver of 
forms, 727, queſtioned whether ſhe knew any thing of 
the deſign of bringing in the pretender, 728. impoſed 
upon by her miniſtry, ibid. 
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Anſpach, Carolina, princeſs of, is courted by K. Charles 
III. but refuſes to embrace Poperys 519, is married to 
the electoral prince of Brunſwick, and becomes Q. of 


Great-Britain, a ibid. 
Antinomians, 327, &c. 
Antwerp reduced by the allies, 473 


Argyle, Archibald Campbel, E. of, account of him, 42, 
commiſſioner from the convention to K. William, 5o, 
made duke, 274, is head of the preſbyterians in Scot- 
land, 378, made high-commiſſioner, 428, created baron 
of Chatham, and earl of Greenwich, 458, is preſent at 
the battle of Oudenarde,-542, takes poſſeſſion of Ghent, 
554, the battle of Malplaquet, 580, his {peech at dr. 
Sachaverell's trial, 593, objects againſt the D. of Marl- 
borough's being thanked by the houſe of lords, 616, 
called from the ſervice in Flanders, and appointed to 
command the Engliſh forces in Spain, 627, had acted 
in conſtant oppoſition to the D. of Marlborough, ibid. 
goes through the Hague without viſiting that duke, 628, 
docs not receive the expected remittances, ibid. borrows 
10,0001. on his own credit, ibid. complains of his not be- 
ing ſupported, ibid. returns to England, and is ſilent, ibid. 
ſpeaks againſt the reſumption of K. William's grants, 
647, excules the orders given to the D. of Ormond, not 
to fight, 658, oppoſes the malt-tax in Scotland, 693, 
reflected on in the public ſpirit of the whigs, 708, breaks 
all meaſures with the miniſtry, ibid. removed from all 
his places, 711, his account of the diſtretied condition of 
France, 713, repairs to council, 725 

Arminius and Arminians, 326, 326, &c. 

Army; the agents of the army oppreſs the common ſoldiers 
174, 175, the king orders the officers of the army to 
examine all informations and complaints, ibid. conſulta— 
tions about the ſtanding army, 236, papers for and againſt 
a landing army, ibid. the commons reſolve to pay off 
and diſband the army, 238, liſt of the army, ibid. 
reduced to ten thouſand men, ibid. the confederate ar- 
my, their bravery ac the battle of Ramillies, 741, &c. 
defeat the French at Oudenarde, $542, demoliſhes the 
French lines, and raiſes contributtons as far as Arras, 
and plunders Picardy, 546 

Arran, James Hamilton, earl of, endeavours to reſtore K. 
James III. 32, ſent to the Tower, ibid. his propoſal to 
the Scotch lords attembled at London, 

Aſgill, John, his abſurd notions, 331, {peaks againſt the 
bill for farther preventing the growth of popery, 461, 
expelled the houſe of commons for a book of his, 524 

Aſhburnham, John lord, made deputy-warden of the 
Cinque-Ports, and colonel of the firſt troop of horſe— 
guards, 698, votes with the whig lords, 713, and again 
with the court, 714, reflected on by the D. of Argyle, 713 


Aſhby and W hite, their cale, 404 


Ashby, fir John, his conduct at la Hogue fight, 132, ex- 
amined before the houſe of commons, 144 

Aſhley, lord, unable to proceed in his ſpeech in the houſe 
of commons, 197. Sec E. of Shatteſbury. 

Aſhton enters into a plot to reſtore king James, 109, ſeiz- 
ed, ibid, tried, condemned, and executed, 111, 112, 
his dying {pcech, ibid. 

Aflaſſination plot, 129, &c. and 202 

Aſſociation ſigned by the commons, 208, and by the lords, 
ibid. and all over England, 209, an act to enforce the 
ſigning of it, ibid, ſigned in Scotland, 215 

Athanaſian Creed, 72 

Athlone, ſummoned, 96, beſieged, 115, and taken, ibid. 

Athlone, E. of. Sce Ginckle. 

Athol, John Murray, marquis of, created duke, 383, 
made knight of the thiſtle, ibid. a letter from the pre- 

ler directed to hi 8, the conſpiracy in Scotland 
tender directed to him, 398, the conſpiracy in Scotlan 
ſaid to be a contrivance to ruin him, 402, his memorial 


hereupon, ibid., lord-privy-ſeal for Scotland, his ſpeech 


in his own vindication about the plot, 439, his proteſt 
againſt the Scots being declared aliens, 440, letter ſent 
to him by the pretender, 484, is againſt the union, 485, 
was for violent meaſures, ibid. engaged deeply in the 
pretender's intereſt and receives letters from him, 536, 
{worn of the privy-council, 699 
Atterbury, Francis, his letter to a convocation man, 333, 
his character, ibid. his letter reprinted with additions, 


334, approved of, 337, choſen e Ta of the con- 


vocation, 623, draws up a repreſentation, 624, thought 
that a prorogation put an end to all matters not finiſh- 
ed 653, made biſhop of Rocheſter, and dean of Weſt— 
minſter, | 698 
Augſburg : the elector of Bavaria endeavours to ſeize it, 
393, en of that city, ibid. taken by the elector 
of Bavaria, 394, the czar complains of him, 498 


Auguſtine, St. his doctrine made by our reformers the ſtand- 
ard of religion, 326 
Auguttine, tort St. in North America, attacked by the 
Engliſh, 370 
<q ; 37 
1 K. of Poland, engaged in a war with the K. of 
weden, 355, defeated by that king, 360, is depoſed, 
396, retires into Saxony, ibid. cauſes the two Princes 
Sobieſki to — taken priſoners, ibid. his Saxon domi 
nions are invade the Swede q 1k 
_ 3 * by _ a of Sy eden, 481, makes a 
pe: th that King, ibid. reſigns Poland and Lithua- 


nia, ibid. ſerves as volunteer at the ſiege of Lifle, 547 
= * * » * «< 5 
pretends that the reſignation of the crown of Poland was 
extorted from him, 684 
Auguſtus king of Poland, his forces aſſiſt the czar, 629 
_— Robert, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty 5 
ys 154 


Auxiltaries in Britiſh pay, retained by the ſlates, 666, re- 
tule to march with the D. of Ormond, 668, their pay 
and ſubſidies from England taken from them, 670 
1 , ks , y — = by 

Ayleſbury, Thomas Bruce, E. of, proclamation for appre— 
hending him, 94, concerned in the affaflination plot, 
202, goes to France, and his a ſecret conference with 
K. Lewis, ibid, committed to the Tower, 211, releaſed 
upon bail, 227 


B. 

Baden, prince Lewis of, his bravery in Hungary, 123, and 
in Germany, 157, comes to England, 164, commands 
on the Rhvne, which he paſtes, and takes a great booty, 
168, commands the Imperialiſts, 194, takes Ebercn- 
burg, 225, inveſts Landau, 357, 458, defeats the French 
at the battle of Fridlinguen, 359, hinders the elector of 
Bavaria from ſeizing Augtbug, 393, fends the D. of 
Marlborough an exprets with intercepted letters, 414, 
It 1s agrecd that he and the duke ſhould command each 
day alcernately, ibid. wounded at the battle of Schellen- 
berg, 415, jcalous of the D. of Marlborough's ſucceſs, 
418, and 442, promied to join him, but tailed him, 
ibid. ſuſpected of favouring the French, ibid. the em- 
peror {ends to expoſtulate the matter with him, 445, 
publiſhes thereupon a manifeſto, ibid. forces the French 
lines at Hagenau, ibid. nothing however contiderable 
done by him, ibid. the emperor Jotoph dittatisfied with 


him, ibid. dies, | 501 
Baden, a congreſs there, 706 
Baker, major, bravely defends Londenderry, 54 


Bangor, biſhop of. Sec Hoadley. 

Bank erected, 165, complaints againſt it, 174, 800,000 T1. 
engrafted upon it, 217, bank-notes, ibid. land-bank, 
209, fails, 217, great demand upon it, 535 

Barcelona beſieged by the allies, 448, &c. lurrenders, 449, 
beſieged by king Philip, who raiſes the ſiege, 

Barrier-Treaty with the States, 645, complained of, ibid. 
condemned by the houſe of commons, 646, a new one 


propoſed, 683, ſigned, 684 
Barſello, a deſcription of it, 393, taken by the French, ibid. 
Baſville, monſieur de, intendant of Languedoc, 388 
Bathurſt, Allen, created a baron, 641 


Battle of Boyne, go, of Aghrim, 116, of la Hogue, 130, 
of Steenkirk, 136, of Landen, 155, of NMlarſaglia, 157, 


of Scardingen, 390, of Schellenberg, 414, of Hochſtet, 


416, of Ramillies, 471, of Turin, 478, of Kaliſh, 481, 
502, &c. of Oudenard, 542, of Blareignes, or Mal- 
plaquet, 580, of Almanara, 604, of Saragoza, 007, ot 
Villaviciola, 608 
Bavaria, Maximilian eleQor of, commands the Imperial- 
ſts, 104, made governor of Flanders, 123, puts that 
country in a good ſtate, 134, left commander in chict 
there, 142, commands an army in the Netherlands, 186, 
at the ſiege of Namur, 187, his bravery, 193, was to 
have Spain, &c. by the partition-treaty, 247, has feve- 
ral negotiations with the emperor, 3555 declares for 
France, ibid. and 358, ſurpriſes Ulm, ibid. defeated by 
count Stirum, 391, defeats the Imperialills, ibid. takes 
Ratiſbon, 490, marches into J rol, and takes Inſpruck, 
393, driven out by the boors, ibid. takes aus bun 
394, the D. of Marlborough enters into 4 RE 
him, but the elector retules to fig it 415, up 5 5 : 
444, appointed to command on the Rhine 15 cad oj the 
Netherlands, 539, gains ſome intereſt in that oy 
by his profuſeneſs and popular behaviour, 541, | wh. 3 
Bruflels, and raiſes the hiege, 551, gives out hopes 1 a 
peace, 571, propoſal from France to reſtore him 1 118 
dominions, and to give him Sardinia and ane 35. 
678, comes to Paris and has a een ge Bo- 
lingbroke, 675, Sardinia to be given to him, 684, 8 
nounces the Spaniſh Netherlands, 91 
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Baxter, Richard, his reformed liturgy, 329, refuſes the 
{ce of Hereford, 330 
Beaufort, Henry Somerſet, duke of, his ſaying to the queen, 
613, {worn a privy-counſellor, 616, appointed captain of 
the band of gentlemen penſioners, 641, moves for an 
addreſs of thanks about the peace, 690, inſtalled knight 


of the garter, 700, dies, 722 
Bedford, earl of, created marquis of Taviſtock, and D. of 
Bedford, 165 


Bentinck, William, a great favourite of K. William, made 
groom of the ſtole, and privy-purſe, 29, created baron 
of Cirenceſter, viſcount of Woodſtock, and E. of Port- 
land, 33. See Portland. 

Berkley, James, carl of, appointed to command the fleet, 

726 

Berwick, James Fitz-James, D. of, fails from Ireland into 
France with king James, 91, 96, returns, and is left 
commander of the French forces in Ireland, 100, taken 
priſoner at the battle of Landen, 156, takes Segura, 
Salvaterra, and many other places in Portugal, 424, de- 
feats a body of the Dutch, paſſes the Tagus, and inveſts 
Portalegre, ibid. defeats the allies at Almanza, 502, &c. 
plunders the neighbourhood of Saluſſus, 679 

Bethune, deſcription of it, 608, taken, ibid. 

Beveridge, dr. William, is offered the biſhopric of Bath 
and Wells, which he declines, 113, one of the promoters 
of the ſociety for reformation of manners, 241, made 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, 435, dies, 538 

Bill for excluding placemen from fitting in parhament, 148, 
372, 596, 620, for limiting their number, 708, 70g, for 
aſcertaining the fees of officers of juſtice rejected, 148, 
touching the free and impartial proceedings in parlia- 
ment, ibid. paſſes both houſes, but the king refuſes it, 
162, for frequent calling and meeting of parliaments, 
151, rejected, 163, paſſed at laſt, 172, for continuing 
the parliament notwithſtanding the king's death, 208, 
to prevent the publiſhing of any news without licence, 
227, for diſbanding the army, 250, preliminaries of the 
bill of ſucceſſion, 284, that bill paſſed, 285, for the 
union of England and Scotland, 349, againit occaſional 
conformity, 368, 397, that no perſons be choſen mem- 

bers of parliament but ſuch as have a ſufficient real 
eſtate, 373, to prevent occaſional conformity, 424, for 
an union with Scotland, 427, for the naturalization of 
the French proteſtants, 432, 433, ſelf-denying bill, 433, 
for a regency, intitled a bill for the better ſecurity of 
her majeſty's perſon and government, and of the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown of England, 455, for further prevent- 
ing the growth of popery, 461, for correcting .ſome of 
the proceedings of the common law and chancery, 462, 
for enacting the union, 496, for a general naturaliza- 
tion of all proteſtants, 564, about privileges of ambaſſa- 
dors, 569, to repeal the naturalization act, 619, for 
building fifty new churches in and about London, 624, 
to give the electoral prince of Hanover, as D. of Cam- 
bridge, the precedence of all peers, 639, 643, for a to- 
leration of the epiſcopal clergy in Scotland, 646, for 

making good the 8th and gth articles of the treaty of 
commerce, 692, rejected, 694. 

Births, marriages, and burials, a tax on them, 169 

Biſhops, their votes taken away, 10, excuſe themſelves 
from cauſing K. James II. declaration to be read in all 
churches, 17, tried for the ſame, and acquitted, ibid. 
excuſe themſelves from declaring under their hands their 


abhorrence of the prince of Orange's invaſion, 18, ſeve 
ral of them refuſe to take the oaths, 32, move for a bill 


of toleration, and another of comprehenſion, 33, 70, 
biſhops of Gloceſter, Ely, Norwich, Bath and Wells, 
and Peterborough, ſuſpended, 70, letter from the biſhops 
in Scotland to K. James, 41, their proceedings in the 
convention there, 44, nonjuring a ſevere pamphlet againſt 
them, 94, difown what was therein aſſerted, 95, are in 
a plot, ibid. neglect the concerns of the church, 113, 
the biſhops looked upon by many of the clergy as be- 
tfayers of the rights of the church, 334, blame upon the 
loſs of the occaſional conformity bill 369, conteſt be- 
tween them and the lower houſe of convocation, 374, 
their behaviour upon the occaſional conformity bill being 
brought in again, 398, diſputes between them and the 
lower-houſe of conyocation, 408 


Blackall, Ofspring, made biſhop of Exeter, . 


Blenheim, a deſcription of that place, and battle near it, 
415, the ſtandards and colours taken there hung up in 
"Weſtminſter-hall, f | 428 

Blenheim-Houſe, 429 


Blount, Charles, his book to prove K. William and . 
Mary conquerors, burnt, 150 

Bolingbroke, L. viſcount. See St. John; 

Bolton, Charles Paulet, D. of, dies, 255, his odd charac- 


ter, ibid. 
Bonne beſieged by the allies, 389, taken, ibid. a deſcrip- 
tion of it, ibid. 


Bonneval, monſieur de, invades Ferrara, and takes ſeveral 
places belonging to the pope, 558, 559 
Booth, George, lord de la Mere, afterwards earl of War- 
rington, made chancellor of the exchequer, zo, his cha- 
racter, ibid. proteſts againſt rejecting. the clauſe for 
taking away the ſacramental teſt, 33, infuſes jealouſics 
of the king into the whigs, 38, dilmiſſed from his em- 
ployments, | 84 
Boroughs, ſmall, the rotten part of our conſtitution, 316 
Bothmar, baron de, publiſhes the elector of Hanover's me- 
morial, 635, cauſes a clauſe relating to the regency to 
be rectified, 700 
Boufflers, marſhal de, his proceedings in Flanders, 186, 
&c. throws himſelf into Namur, 287, &c. arreited by 
way of repriſal, and releated again, 194, paſſes the Maes, 
355, tries to ſurpriſe Nimeguen, 356, tent to beſiege 
Liege, 391, diſgraced, 392 
Boyle, Robert, founds his lecture, 155 
Boyle, Henry, ſecretary of Rate, 560, his ſpeeches, &c. ar 
the trial of dr. Sacheverell, 5go, removed from his place 


of ſecretary of ſtate, 613 
Brandenburgh, Frederick, elector of, enters into a leaguc 
againſt Sweden, 265, expects the title of king, 266 
Bribery, proceedings in parliament againſt it, 174 
Briſac taken by the French, 359, old Britac taken alſo by 
them, 393, a deſcription of it, ibid. 


Bromley, William, one of the managers of the occaſional 
conformity bill, 368, 397, brings in the bill to prevent 
occaſional conformity, and his ſpeech upon it, 425, his 
ſpeech on the debate about the danger of the church, 
460, his ſpeeches, &c. at the trial of dr. Sacheverell, 590, 
592, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 61 
made ſecretary of ſtate, 500, promotes the ſchiſm bill, 720 

Brown, dr. chairman of the committee of convocation, 588, 
made hiihop of Cork, ibid. writes and preaches againſt 
drinking to the memory of K. William, ibid. 

Bruges, a deſcription of that place, 540, ſurpriſed by the 
French, 541, abandoned by them, 554 

Bruſſels, a deſcription of that city, 540, furpriſed by the 

French, 541, abandoned by them, 564 

Buckinghamſhire, John, Sheffield, D. of removed from the 
office of privy- ſeal, 435, ſeconds the motion for inviting 
the princeſs Sophia over, 435, his tpeech about the uni- 
on, 492, ſpeaks in behalf of dr. Sacheverell, 593, 594, 


&c. made lord-ſteward, 614, moſt verſed in parliamen- 


tary proceedings, 637 
Bull, George, made biſhop of St. David's, 434 
Burgundy, Lewis, D. of, dies, 648, his character, 649 
Burner, Gilbert, made biſhop of Saliſbury, 30, is againſt the 

laity being put into the commiſſion for a comprehenſion, 

36, concerned in the bill of ſucceſſion to the crown, 

39, writes a paſtoral letter, 40, is againſt the inquiry into 

the murder of the E. of Effex, 64, dilcovers a plot againſt 

the king, 79, his letter to mr. Johnſton, 105, his pal- 
toral letter burnt, 150, his reaſons for fir John Fenwick's 
attainder, 223, does him ſome ſervice, 224, made pre- 
ceptor to the D. of Gloceſter, 246, addrefs for remov- 
ing him from that poſt, 257, publiſhes his expoſition of 
the thirty-nine articles, ibid. which is cenſured in con- 
vocation, 337, his method of inſtructing the D. of Glo 

ceſter, 264, is one of the commiſſioners for diſpoting of 
the church preferments, 333, one of the managers againſt 
the occaſional conformity bill, 389, cenſured for it, ibid. 

inſtrumental in obtaining the firſt-fruits and tenths, 406, 

reflected upon the lower houſe of convocation, 434, pro- 

poles the firſt model of the act of regency, 455, his ſpeech 
about the danger of the church, 459, chairman of the 
committee in the debates about the union, 492, reports 
the reſolutions of the ſame, 495, ſpeaks in favour of the 
bill for naturalizing proteſtant foreigners, 565, his noti- 
ons upon the acts of treaſons in Scotland, 567, dr. Sa- 
cheverell reflects upon him, 589, threatened by the mob, 

592, his ſpeech at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 593, &c. ſpeaks 

to the queen with great freedom againſt the pretender, 

596, the queen ſpeaks to him about the. peace, 636, his 

peech about the peace, 695, his preface to his paſtoral 
care complained of in parliament, 711, makes a long 
ſpeech, 715, his ſpeech about the peace with Spain, ibid. 
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Byng, George, made rear admiral of the red, 374, goes into 
the Mediterranean, 387, at the taking of Gibralter, 420, 
made vice-admiral of the blue, 429, fails towards Dun- 
kirk, to defeat the pretender's deſigned expedition to 
Scotland, 532, comes bac into the Downs, and fails to- 

© wards the coaſt of France, ibid. purſues the French fleet, 

and comes near the Firth of Edinburgh, 534, his two 

letters, ibid. thanked by the houſe of commons, 5335, one 

of the lords of the admiralty, 614, made admiral of the 

white, 631 
C. 

Cabal, 13, diſſolved, 14 

Cabinet council appointed for Q. Mary, 92, detrimental to 
the public tor affairs paſſing through the cabinet council, 

I 

Cadiz, attac of the Engliſh upon that place, Yo 

Cadogan, major-general, gives the queen information of the 
pretender's deſigns againſt Scotland, 532, ſends ſome 
regiments from abroad upon that occaſion, ibid. his la- 
very at the battle of Oudenard, 542, 543, at the battle of 
Wynendale, 549, forces the French lines, 602, removed 
from being lieutenant of the Tower, 641, receives the duke 
of Marlborough with great reſpect at his landing at Ol- 
tend, for which he is diſmiſſed, 683, takes meaſures to le- 
cure the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 712 

Campaign in Flanders, 68, 102, 120, 166, 510, 538, 615, 
in Germany, 68, 414, &c. 559, in Italy, 122, in Italy 
and Provence, 511, in Italy, 544, on the Rhine, 123, 
168, 213, 582, 604, in Catalonia, 213,446, in Portu- 


gal, 421, 609, in Piedmont and Dauphine, 582, 604 
Cape-Bieron yielded up to the French by the Englith, 686, 
left ro the French by the rreaty of Utrecht, 691 


Carmarthen, marquis of, See Oſborne Thomas, 

Carpenter, general, in Spain, 5 55, at the battle of Alma- 
nara, 604, ſent to ford over the Ebro, 60.5, his good ad— 
vice not followed, 607, taken priſoner at Brihuega, ibid. 


Carteret, John lord, votes with the whig lords, 113 
Carthagena in America taken by Pointis, 229 
Caſtlemain, Roger Palmer E. of, impeached, 75, excepted 


out of the Indemnity, 87 
Catalans very kind to the Englith troops, 627, forſaken by 
the Engliſh, 680, amnelty for them, 686, retolved to 
defend their liberty, 704, are to have a full pardon 70), 
their caſe taken into confideration by the houſe of lords, 
712,&c. reflection on their condition, 728, their cafe re- 


ported by the committee of ſecrecy, 732 
Catalonia, aftairs there, 194, 213 
Ceſſation of arms propoſed, 666, proclaimed, 670, pro- 

longed, 684 


Cevennois rife in arms, 388, the Engliſh fleet attempts in 
vain to aſſiſt them, 389, ſutfer much, and are not reliev- 
ed, 333, enter into a treaty with the French general, ibid. 

Charles II. See Spain, K. of. 

Charles XI. K. of Sweden, mediator, 227, dies, 228 

Charles XII. K. of Sweden, mediator, 229. See Sweden. 

Charles, archduke of Auitria, proclaimed K. of Spain, 389, 
ſeveral Spaniards declare for him, ibid, lands in Eng- 
land, 396, his character, 397, is belieged in Barcelona, 


475, delays going io Madrid, which is a great injury 


to him, 475, comes to Taragona, and thence to Saragol- 
ſa, and is acknowledged by the kingdoms of Valencia 
and Arragon, ibid. comes up near Madrid, ibid. joins 
the E. of Galway, and advances againſt K. Philip, 476, 
concludes a treaty of commerce with England, 505, but 
ratifies it with reluctance, 506, courts the princeſs of 
Anſpach, who refuſes to change her religion, and he mar- 
ries the princeſs of Wolfenbuttel, 517, the pope acknow- 
ledges him, 558, the French offer to give him Spain 
and the Welt-Indics, 572, &c. comes to Madrid, 606, 
no care is taken by the allies to ſupport him, 607, his at- 
fairs are in a bad ſituation, 608, is elected emperor, 626. 
See emperor. | 

Cholnoadely, Hugh E. of, objects againſt the ratification 
of the treaties of peace and commerce, 690, removed 
from the place of treaſurer of the houſchold, ibid. 

Church of England faid to be in danger, 452, memorial of 
the church of England, ibid. danger of the church en- 
quired into by the houſe of lords, 458, &c. proteſts about 
it, Hy 459, 460 

Churchill, lord John, made a privy-counſellor, 28, and 
gentleman of the king's bedchamber, ibid. created E. 
of Marlborough, 33, acts in Flanders, 70. See Marlbo- 
rough. 


: 


Civil Liſt, 36, 37 
Clarendon, Henry Hyde E. of, in great credit in Ireland, 
52, aſpires to the poſt of lord-licutenant, ibid. diſcontent- 


747 
ed, ibid. ſpreads flanders againſt K. William, 71, enters 
into a plot to reſtore K. James, 109, committed to the 


Tower and releaſed 113, the earl's hiftory publiſhed, 375, 
appointed envoy extraordinary to Hanover, 715, his 


. ſpecches, ibid. 
Clergy, adhere to the divine rights of monarchy, and lineal 
ſucceſſion, ang to the diſtinction of a king de jure and 
de facto, 22, it is propoſed in parliament to excuſe them 
from taking the oaths to K. William, 34, but they arc 
at length obliged to take them before Auguſt 1, 1689 
ibid. ſhev cheir hatred to the diffenters, 36, epiſcopal 
clergy in Scotland zealous for K. James, which proves 
the ruin of epiſcopacy in that kingdom, 41, &c. pro- 
teſtant clergy in Ireland, delign to lupprefs them, 30, 
clergy in England take the oaths to K. William with re- 
ſervations and diſtinctions, 71, excepted out of the abju- 
ration bill, 86, the clergy in England give offence by 
their behaviour about the oaths, 142, ſign the aſtociation, 
209, diviſions among them, encourage profaneneſs, 242, 
ſome of them againit a toleration, ibid. complain ot 
the convocation's not fitting, 333, hoped to recover many 
privileges by the help of mr. Atterbury's book, 334, 
uled to grant their own {ublidies apart, ibid. taxed by the 
houſe of commons ever fince the year 1665, ibid. and 
335, promote the notion of the church's being in danger, 


| 452 
Coin, the loſs the nation ſuffered by re-coining the money, 
212, proceedings of the commons about it, 219, 217 


Collier, Jeremy, gives abſolution to fir John Freind, and 
fir William Perkins, 211, vindicates that practice, ibid. 
his ſhort view of the itage, 253 

Commerce, treaty of, between England and France, 684, 
rege ted by the parliament, ibid. between the emperor 
ati Spain, 436 

Commiſſion for reviewing the liturgy and the commifno— 
ners names, 71, 72, eccleſiaſtical commiſſion tor diſpoſing 


of church preferments, 333 
Commiſſioners to treat of an union between England and 
Scotland 354, 465, &c. they meet, ibid, 
Committee of both houſes to adviſe K. William, 147, 
152 


Commons, houſe of, will not agree to excuſe the clergy 
from taking the oaths, 34, preſent an addreſs of thanks 
to the king, for his having diſcharged chimney-money, 
37, addreſs to the king for a war with. France, 60, ſettle 
upon the king the hereditary exciſe for life, and grant him 
the cuſtoms for tour years, 85, 86, vote a ſupply of four 
millions, 106, another of above three millions, 125, one 
of above five millions, 147, &c. of five millions and a 
half, 162, &c. of almoſt five millions, 169, their repre— 
ſentation to the king upon his refuſing to paſs the place- 
bill, 163, their proceedings againſt Pauncetort, and others 
guilty of bribery, 174, &c. debates in that houte about re- 
coining the money, 197, their proceedings about the coin, 
316, 317, bent upon diſbanding the forces, and grant 
a ſupply for that purpoſe, 250, their addrets of thanks to 
the king upon diſbanding the army, 251, the king's mel- 
ſage to them about the Dutch guards, and their addreſs 
thereupon, ibid. many hard things ſaid in that houſe 
againſt the court and the king, 252, find fault with the 
partition treaty, 305, vote 40,000 ſailors, and the ſame 
number of ſoldiers, 319, vote that it is the undoubted 
right of the pcople to petition, 320, preſent an addreſs to 
the queen on the ill-management of the funds, 371, dit- 
putes between them and the houſe of lords, in the cale 
of Aſhby and White, 404, &c. ſhew a great neglect in 
all that related to the fleet, 406, loſe much of their re 
putation, 408, their proceedings about the five Ayleſbury 
men, 430, &c. motion for excluding penſioners and 
placemen from the houſe of commons, 456, debates about 
the danger of the church, 459, their reſolutions for mak- 
ing the union more compleat, 524, and about the trade 
to Portugal, Italy, and Spain, ibid. enquire ſtrictly into 
the E. of Galway's conduct at the battle of Almanza, 
530, their reſolution for the preſervation of rigor: er 
535, their partiality in judging of e dee = 2 
563, great debates about the peers of Scot and's elde 
{ons, ibid. impeach dr. Sacheverell, 589, their managers 
at his trial, £94, &c. take into confideration the manage- 
ment of the war, and find ſome abuſes in the victualling, 
619, enquire into the affair of the Palatines, __ ue 
1,500, oool. for the ſervice in Spain, 627, reſe 1 r * 
addreſs of thanks a clauſe that had been inſerted in the 
lords addreſs, 638, form ſeveral reſolutions is og 
the ſtates, 645, and condemn the barrier treat), ibid, 50 
bates there about the negotiation of peace, 659, order 
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Bp. Fleetwood's preface to be burnt, 664, their reſo- 
lution againſt the letter from the ſtates, 665, and about 
the queen's care for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ibid. they 
ſtigmatize thoſe that delighted in war, 691, vote the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion to be in no danger, 716 

Comprehenſion, bill for it, 35, why miſcarried, 36, 8 8 

ed again, 

Compton, Henry, biſhop of London, made privy- 8 
lor, 28, and dean of the royal chapel, 29, crowns K. Wil- 
liam and Q. Mary, 33, his ſpeech in the convocation, 
73, twice diſappointed of the fee of Canterbury, 337, op- 
poles the court, ibid. had the education of the princeſs 
(afterwards Q. Anne) 340, marries her to the prince of 
Denmark, ibid. helps to convey her from the court to 
Nottingham, 341, his {peech about the danger of the 
church, 459, his death and character, 700 

Conſpiracy in Scotland, 398, the papers relating to it laid 
betore the houle of Jords, 401, endeavours uſed to ſtifle 
it, ibid. account of that conſpiracy, 403, the lords vote 
about it, 5 404 

Convention turned into a parliament, zo, the convention 
in Scotland meets, 44, proceeding, therein, 45, &c. the 
lawtulnets of it, 46, their acts for the ſecurity of the na- 

tion, 47, ſend relief to Ireland, ibid. their anſwer to K. 
William's letter, ibid. publiſh a proclamation againſt K. 
James, 49 

Convocation meets, and their proceedings, 73, &c. their 
addreſs to the king, ibid. books about it, 333, regular- 
ly called by K. William, but always prorogued, 334, is 
allowed to lit, ibid. pretended they had a right to fit 
whenever the parliament fate, ibid. and that "they had 
no need of a licence to enter upon debates, ibid. diſputes 
between the lower-houſe andthe archbiſhopabout adjourn - 
ing, 335, report of the lower-houſe, ibid. their power as to 
cenſuring ot books, 336, whether diſlolved by the King's 
death, 338, their proceedings in 1792, 374, &c. their 
petition to the queen, 375, fit again, their proccedings, 
407, &c. meet again, and preſent a repreſentation, 
408, remarks upon it, bid, 4 new one meets, 462, dit- 
terence between the two houſes, 463, meet again, 500, 
ipcak againſt the union, and name a committee to con- 
ſider of the preſent danger of the church, ibid. proro- 
gued, ibid. order a repreſentation to be made to the hi- 
ſhops, ibid. the lower-houſe continues fitting after the 
prorogation, ibid. and prepares a proteſtation againſt. the 
archbiſhop, ibid. the prolocutor abſents himſelf, for 
which he is declared contumacious, ibid. the convoca- 
tion opened, 623, the queen's licence for the ſitting of it, 
ibid. their repreſentation to the queen, 624, has a juriſ⸗ 
diction, and may procecd in cafe of hereſy, ibid. whe- 
ther the queen's licence to it ſubliſted after a prorogation 
by a royal writ, 653, meets again, 707 

Cooke, tir Thomas, governor of the Eaſt-India company, 

pioccedings of the commons againſt him, 176, comm. - 

ted to the Tower, and a bill brought in again him, ibid. 
act to indemnity him, 177, ex xamined before the com- 


mons, ibid. act tor impriſoning him, 180 
Corruption, an univerſal one complained of, S 0&9 
Cottonian library, 402 


Cowper, William, made lord-keeper, 453, his character, 
ibid. diſcourages the great number of private bills, 462, 
his proceedings and ſpeeches about the union of the two 
kingdoms, 466, &c. preſents the articles of union to the 
queen, 467, 1s created baron of Wingham, 491, declared 
lord high-chancellor, 499, his (ſpeech to the parliament, 
562, ſpeaks at dr. Sacheverell's tryal, 591, delivers up 
the grea-ſeal, 613, ſpeaks againſt the reſumption of K. 
William's grants, "626, his ſpeech about the peace, 658, 
663, repreſents the dangers that threatened the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, 710, his ſpeech about the Catalans, 712 

Court of conſcience erected in Briſtol, Gloceſter, and New- 
caſtle, 6g, court of the marches of Wales aboliſhed, ibid. 

Crag ggs, James, ſent to the Tower, 174, concerned in cloth- 
ing the army, ibid. examined in the houſe of commons 
about the Eaſt- India company, 179, act for imprifoning 
him, 180, ſpeaks againſt the Aſſiento trade, 707, ſent to 
K. George with a letter, 726 

Crawford, "William Lindſay E. of, appointed to preſide in 
the parliament of Scotland, 50 againſt the epiſcopal cler- 
gy, 70, his character, ibid. and 79 

Credit, the public, reſtored , 217, very high, 461, the com- 
mons care for preſerving i it, 335 


Crew, Nathaniel, biſhop of Durham, takes the oaths, 75, 
8 


excepted out of che indemnity, 
Cromarty, George Mackenſie E. of, ſecretary of ſlate for 
Scotland, 410, his ſpeech, 411, is made jultice- general, 413 


Czar, Peter I. travels to Holland and England, 231, his 
character, ibid. ſucceſsful againſt the Tartars, 235, de- 
feated at Narva, 282, over-runs Poland, 507, pretles the 
Poles to chuſe another king, ibid. tries to make a peace 
with the K. of Sweden, ibid. reduces Eivonia to his obe- 
dience, 609, the grand ſeignior declares war againſt him, 
ibid. has an engagement with the Turks, and concludes 
a peace with them, 628, the K. of Sweden endeavours to 
{tir up the Turks againſt him, 688, makes himſelf mal- 
ter of Finland, ibid. 

Czarina. See Catharine. 


D 


Dalrymple, John, made joint- ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 
119, undertakes to bring the jacobites into the King's ſer- 
vice, ibid. created lord Stair, 12) 

Dalrymple, fir David, frames a bill to diſcharge the clans 
of Scotland from their vaſſalage, 533, lord-advocate 
of Scotland, ordered to enquire into the affair of the 
pretender's medal, 631, removed, ibid. 

Danby, E. of. See Oſborne, Thomas. 

Danes refuſe to ſtir from their quarters till their arrears were 
paid, 470, join the allies, ibid. 

Darien; account of that ſettlement, 183, 219, 253, miſ- 
carries, ibid. the French king complains, and the K. 
of Spain preſents a memorial again{t it, 2 54, great diſcon- 
tent upon the loſs of it, 255, 202 

Dartmouth, William Legg, lord, made ſe cretary of as ue 
612, reared viſcount Lewiſhain, and carl of Dartmot 
631, made lord privy-leal, Ns 

Davenant, dr. Charles, ſome of his books cenſured, 330 
appointed ſecretary to the Eagliſh commiſlioners for ch 
union, 355, his efiays upon peace at home, and war 
abroad, 397 

D'Aumont, D. of, appointed embaſſador extraordinary to 
England, 680, comes to England, 683, his character, ibid. 
infulted, and his houſe burnt \ 698, the pretender thought 
to be with him, ibid. preſents a memorial againſt mr. 
Dubourdieu, an eminent French preacher ibid, makes 


his public entry, 699, leaves. England, 709 
Dauphin, an attempt to carry him off, 517, he dies, 621, 
two other Dauphins died, 648 
Dawes, fir William, biſhop of Cheſter, ſpeaks againſt the 
bill for naturalizing proteſtant tor eigners. 565 


De Foe, Daniel, his {ſhorteſt way with the diſſenters, 369 
De la Mere, rd. See Booth, Geo: ge. 
Deleval, fir Ralph, preſides at the court - martial which tri— 


ed the E. of Torrington, gb, examined in the houſe of 


commons about a letter from the E. of Nottingham, 1565 
made one of the commiſſioners ol the admiralty, 1 5 
Dendermonde, deſcribed, 474, taken by the allies, 1127 
Denmark, George pr. of, created baron of Oakingham, E. 
of Kendal, and D. of Cumberland, 33, attends K. Wil- 
liam in Ireland, 88, is married to the princefs Anne, 
340, their iſſue, ibid. prejudiced againſt the w bigs, 342, 
is declared generaliſſimo of all the | queen's forces by ſea 
and land, 223, made lord high-2dmural, 347, a bill for 
ſeitling a proviſion upon him, if he ſurvived the queen, 
365, 366, proteſts againſt it, ibid. is for the occaſional 
conformity bill, 369, underſtood ſea - affairs very little, 
and was impoſed upon, 387, negligent in tl. e management 
of the admiralty, 429, declared high- admiral; 499, bis 
council in the affairs of the admiralty, ibid, they manage 
badly, 516, engages in mr. Harley's party, 520, great 
complaints againſt his council $23, is thanked by the 
houte of commons for his diligence in fitting out a fleet, 
when Scotland was threatened with an invaſion, 635, 
dies, 561, his character, ibid. 

Denmark, Anne princeſs of, 50,000). a year ſettled upon 
her, 37, 80, K. William and Q. Mary uneaſy at her re- 
quiring a proviſion, ibid. motion for her maintenance 


cauſes the E. of Marlborough's diſgrace, 128, Q. Mary, 


falls out with her becauſe ſhe would not diſmiſs the 
counteſs of Marlborough, 1 29, retires to Sion-houſe, ibid. 
not admitted to ſee her ſiſter, Q Mary on her death-bed, 
171, the king reconciled to her, ibid. not put at the bead 
of the lords-juſtices, 181, See Q. Anne. 

Denmark, Frederick IV. K. of, travels through the courts 

of Germany and Italy, 584, it is given out chat he in- 
tended to change bis religion, ibid. attacs Sweden, ibid. 
and 609, invades Pomerania, 628, takes Sweden, and re- 
duces the duchy of Bremen, 688, xa zoo, oool. of the 
the city of Hamburgh, ibid. defeated by the Swede, ibid. 

Deſcent, one in France intended, 310, one deſigned by the 
pretender, in Scotland, 532 
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D 


Di 


D 
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Devonſhire, William Cavendiſh E. of, made lord-ſeward 
of the houſehold, 29, and knight of the garter, 33, his 
caſe taken into conſideration by the parliament, 62, &c. 
created marquis of Hartington, and D. of Devonthire, 
165, made one of the lords-juſtices, 181, made lord- 
ſteward, 347, is for declaring war againſt France, ibid. 
againſt the occaſional conformity bill, 369, 398, has a 
meeting with ſome of the eminent members of the houte 
of commons, 521, removed from being lord- ſteward, 613, 
his ſpeech on occaſion of the D. of Ormond's retuling to 


fight, 058 
Deynſe and Dixmuyde ſurrender, 149, their garriſon trea- 
cheroutly detained by the French, 191 


Diffenters, K. William endeavours to have them admitted 
into civil employments, 33, their ſtate at the revolution, 
ibid. K. William's great indulgence to them creates jea- 
louſies of him, 71, blackened after K. William's death, 
367, complaint from the lower-houſe of convocation, for 
their teachers adminiſtring private baptiſm, 434, ſchilm- 
bill againſt them, 719, &c. motion to alloy them ſchools 
to teach their own children, | 721 

Doddington, George, ſecretary to the Englith commifli— 
oners for the union between England and Scotland, 465, 
made one of the lords commillioners of the admiralty, 584 

Dodwell, Henry, account of him, 053 

Dolben, John, complains to the houſe of commons of dr. 
Sachevercll's ſermons, 589, carries up his impeachment, 

590 

Dorſet, Charles Sackville E. of, lord-chamberlain, made 
one of the lords-juilices, 670, reſigns his office of cham- 
beriain, 714, his character, : ibid. 

Dorlet, Lionel Cranfield Sackville, D. of, made conſtable of 
Dover, and warden of the Cinque-Ports, 562, removed, 698 

Doway beſieged and retaken, 602, &c. account of that 


place, 003 
Drake, James, againſt the partition treaty, 289, his hiitory 
of the laſt parliament, zog, 306, centured, 351 


Duncomb, Charles, receiver-general of the exciſe, ſent to 
the Tower for falſe indorſements on exchequer-bills, 241, 
purchaſed the manor of Hemſley, ibid. 

Dundee, vi count, acts for K. James in Scotland, 44, &c. 
raiſes a rebellion, 47, &c. defeats Mackay, but 1s flain, 
£1, his character, ibid. 

Dunkirk, addreſs for demoliſhing it, 559, the French offer 
ro demoliſh it, 575, 576, 596, 1s to be demoliſhed, 
620, 631, the Englich take poſſeſſion of it, 670, &c. an 
equivalent for the demolition of it, 691, 695, Tugghe 
preſents a petition for preſerving that harbour, 699, mr. 
Steele's reflection on that petition, ibid. Dunkirk demo- 
liſhed, but a new canal made at Mardyke, 700, Steele's 
motion about it, 709, and mr. Walpole's, 710, de Tor- 
cy's letter about it, 732 

Dutch, their charges for K. William's expedition into 
England repaid, 38, 600,000l. granted them, 65, trea- 
ties with them, 61, 68, are thought to be too much fa- 
voured by K. William, 124, 138, the,fervice of their 
fleet at la Hogue, 131, 132, Dutch guards; the king's 
uneaſineſs at diſbanding of them, 250, his meſlage about 
them, 251, motion for obliging them to leave off trad- 
ing with France, 458, the bravery of their cavalry at 
the battle of Ramillies, 471 


E. 

Eaſt-India company, 124, king's meſſage to the commons 
about it, 144, proceedings of the houſe of commons, upon 
their affairs, 145, &c. obtains a new charter, 163, their 
aflairs examined by the houle of commons, 175, &c. 
a new Eaſt-India company erected, 239, petition of 
the old Eait-India company to the houſe of commons, 
252, the old and new bribe the members of parliament, 
282, do not like the proceedings of the houle of com- 
mons, 302, 302, theſe two companies come to an agree- 


ment, 320 


Laſt-India company in Scotland, 183, 200, gives a great 
alarm to that in England, 183, proceedings in the parlia— 
ment of Scotland about it, 200, they lay open their griev- 
ances before the parliament of Scotland. 246, &c. 

Eckeron, battle of, 392, deſcription of that place, ibid. 

Edict of Nantes revoked 27 

Edingburgh-Caſtle kept by the D. of Gordon, 47, &c. ſur- 
renders, | 51 

Emperor, Leopold, reſolves to be maſter of Tranſylvania, 
123, led on by propheſies, and hates hereſ and France, 
ibid. declares againſt the partition treaty, 267, &c. alli- 
ance between him, England and Holland, 310, declares 
war againſt France and Spain, 348, 358, diſorders in his 
court, 394, reduced to the laſt extremities, 1mplores Q. 

Numb. 105. | | 
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py protection, 413, his ill conduct with regard to 

5 ungary, 422, Mes 445, his character, ibid. 
,mperor, Joſeph, lucceeds his father, his character, 445, 
"10s ry lent to him upon a branch ef his revenue in 
Sileſia, 461, bent upon the reduction of! lungary, 478, 

8 - 

ene” bas ML  Opper | makes a 
reaty tor evacuating the Milanefe, without the partici— 
pation of his allies, 301, conquers Naples allo without 
. of France endeavours to 


Emperor, Charles VI. clected and crowned, 626, writes a 


* 
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fates, ibid. ſends prince F.ugene to England, 6%, ſends 


, lend 
| 640. 
makes preparations for the campaign, 652, the number 
ot men he offered to furnith in divers places, 667, offers 
to contribute towards the ſubfiſtance of the aux 
troops, 074, &c. ditpoled to promote a gencral 
635, his miniſters areagain!! ſigning the treaty of Utrecht, 
690, his minitters had conferences at Radiiade with the 
I'rench King's, 703, reſolves to conclude his treaty with 
France, withour the intervention of the maritime POV ers 


Hary 


Ip 
— 
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England to furniſh 20,000 men for the gencral war again! 
France, 108, in ercat danger from the French for w. 
of intelligence, 144, a great corruption throughout Eng— 
land, ; 144 
44 1 


Englith army very ſickly in Ireland, 88, defeats the Irith, 
ce Boyne. Englih flect has an ngagement with 
French ncar Beachy, and 1s worlicd, 92, Engliſh minit- 


7 
try act without union, 158, blamed for the 111 $ 


1 
* 16 
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| je Ill fuccels at 
lea, ibid. and 159, Engliſh flects bombards Dieppe, 
Havre de Grace, &c. 166, Engliſh nation highly in- 
flamed at the K. of France's proclaiming the pretender 
315, very enger for the war with Franc e, 320, their ſuc— 


cis in America, 377, attac Fort St. Auguſtin and Guada- 


lupe, ibid. defeat the French at Ramillics, 471, defeated 
at Almanza, zol, &c. ſeveral battalions ſurrender them— 
ſelves, 504, the reſt retire to Xativa and Alcira, ibid. 
the Englith alarm the coaſt of Normandy, 348, the Eng- 
liſh troops not ſuffered to march through any of the 
towns garriſoned by Dutch, in their way to Dunkirk, 
603, 671, thole in Spain called home, 680 
Epiſcopacy abolithed in Scotland, 41, 49, 146, &c. epiſco- 
pal clergy in Scotland deprived, 70, &c. Sec clergy and 
Scotland. 
Epitcopal clergy in Scotland encouraged by Q. Anne, and 
preſent an addreſs to her, 377, the epiſcopal party had 


the majority in the parliament there, 378 
Eſſex, Arthur Capel, E. ol, committee to enquire into his 
ckeath, 63 


Eitex, Algernoon Capel, E. of, ſworn aprivy-councellor, 362 
Eugene, prince, of Savoy, goes to Vienna to ſollicit fuc— 
cours, 120, commands the imperial troops, 214, defeats 
the Turks at Zenta, 235, marches into Italy, pafles the 
Mincio, and routs the French near Carpi, 309, his 
attempt upon Cremona, takes marſhal Villeroy pri— 


ſoner there, 310, defeats the French at the battle of 


Luzzara, 360, viſits the duke of Marlborough, and 
concerts meaſures with him, 414, commands a ſeparate 
army upon the Rhine, 415, his laying about the Eng- 
liſh forces, ibid. at the battle of Hochſtet, 416, 10,000 
men taken into the pay of England and Holland, to rc- 
enforce his army, 445, has a weak army in Italy, ill pro- 
vided and ill paid, 446, has an engagement with the DD. 
of Vendoſme, ibid. money borrowed in England for his 
aſe, 461, marches to the relief of Turin, 479, Joins the 
D. of Savoy, and defeats the French, 479, commands the 
imperial army at the ſiege of Toulon, 513, he and the 
D. of Marlborough act with perfect unanimity, 541, his 
bravery at the battle of Oudenard, 542, 543, lays fiege 
to Liſle, 546, wounded, 348, Q. Anne and. the ſtates- 
general deſire that he may be ſent to Spain to com 
mand in chief, 554, comes to Holland upon propoſals of 
peace made by France, 573, chuſes to lerve in Flan- 
ders with the D. of Marlborough, 579, wounded at the 
battle of Malplaquet, 591, invelts Doway, 602, concerts 
at Franckfort the necefiary meaſures with the elector of 
Mentz, 625, comes to England, 642, receives an aC- 
count of the D. of Marlborough's diigrace, ibid. con- 
duced to Leiceſter-houſe, ibid. the whigs glad, and the 
jacobites diſpleafed at his coming, ibid. {candalous re— 
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flections in the Poſt-Boy on his mother, ibid. his com- 
pliment on the D. of Marlborough, 643, in the note, ſaid 
the D. of Marlborough was always ſuccesful, 644, pre- 
ſents a memorial about the emperor's conduct in the war, 
647, loſes his nephew, ibid. returns to the Hague, ibid. 
the ſtates give him the ſupreme command of their ar- 
my, 653, beſieges Queſnoy, 657, detaches troops to 
make an irruption into France, 667, refuſes to give over 
the fiege of Queſnoy, 668, reſolves to attac Landrecy, 
670, his memorial to the D. of Ormond 671, his lines 
at Denain forced by the French, 672, marches to the 
relicf of Doway, : 673 
Exchange, bills of, drawn from Genoa for Spain Rey 
cd, 675 
Exchequer bills, 218, falſe indorſements on them enquired 
into by the commons, 241, their currency, 461 
Eyre, Robert, made fſollicitor-general, 562, adviſes only 
the impriſoning Sacheverel, and burning his ſermon, 
589, made one of the juſtices of the Queen's-bench, and 
knighted, 614 


F. 
Faction, one in the church and ſtate ſet up, 36 
Fagel, one of the Dutch generals, 414, commands the Dutch 
auxiliaries in Portugal, 421, upon no good terms with 
the Portugueſe generals nor D. Schomberg, ibid. made 
Velt-marſhal-general of the Portugueſe forces, ibid. his 
{lceve taken off by a cannon-ball, 446, recalled, ibid. the 
not taking of Badajox aſcribed to him, ibid. 
Falkland, Anthony Cary, lord viſcount, ſworn of the privy- 
council, 128, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, 153, accuſation againit him by the admirals, 162 
Fenwick, fir John, engaged in the aſſaſſination- plot, 202, 
gets troops ready, 203, 204, ſeized, 218, his letter to his 
lady, ibid. ſets up a counter- plot, ibid, examined by the 
houſe of commons, 219, bill for attainting him, ibid. 
names of the members of the houſe of commons that were 
for and againſt attainting him, 222, beheaded, 224 
Ferguſon, Robert, enters into a plot againſt K. William 
79, 85, ſeized, 88, writes in defence of the Yorkſhire 
plotters, 173, offers to make diſcoveries about the plot 
in Scotland, 399, diſcovers an intention of placing the 
pretender on the throne after the queen's death, ibid. and 
403, the lords offended with his papers, 404 
Finch, Daniel L. ſpeaks in behalf of R. Steele, 709 
Findlater, James Ogilvy E. of, againſt the malt-tax being 
extended to Scotland, 694, made chancellor of Scotland, 
oo, choſen one of the ſixteen peers, 704 
Firſt-Frutts, and Tenths given by the queen for the aug- 
mentation of ſmall livings 158, an account of them ibid. 
biſhop Burnet inſtrumental in that, 159, fir John Holland 
and fir Joſeph Jekyll were for taking them quite away, 
but fir Chriltopher Muſgrave, &c. were for continuing 


them, | ibid. 
Fitton a zealous papiſt, chancellor of Ireland, 5a, 
59, his character, ibid. 


Flanders; campaigns there, 102,119, 134 
Flanders, if loſt, Holland and England in danger, 124, the 
houſe of commons againſt ſending forces thither, 146 


Fleet; the Engliſh cannot bring the French to a general 


engagement, 119, enquiries into the conduct of our fleets, 
125, &c. 144, K. James endeavours to corrupt ſome of 
the commanders of our fleet, 130, 131, miſcarriages of 
the fleet enquired into by parliament, 161, the French 
fleet avoids an engagement with the Engliſh, and goes in- 
to the Mediterranean, 165, the miſcarriages of the fleet 
enquired into, 226, their proceedings much cenſured, 
230, the Engliſh fleet bombards Copenhagen, 265, de- 
ſtroys the French fleet and galleons at Vigo, 362, great 
complaints about the management of it, 388, the French 
fleet beaten by the Engliſh near Malaga, 420, the Eng- 
liſh fleet goes to the relief of Barcelona, 475, keeps in 
the Mediterranean, and blocs up the French in Toulon, 
476, takes Alicant, ibid. a fleet prepared with great ex- 
pedition, upon the news of the pretender's intended de- 
ſcent in Scotland, 33 


Fleetwood, William, biſhop of St. Aſaph, his preface to his. 


four ſermons burnt, 664, his letter to biſhop Burnet, ibid. 
the queen called him her biſhop, 7 665 
Foley, Thomas, appointed auditor of the impreſt, 711, 
ſeconds a motion made by mr. Hungerford againſt R. 
Steele, 709, another motion of his, ibid. 
Forces; foreign forces in England, debate about them, 148 
France, K. of. See Lewis XIV. | | 
France; war declared againſt her by the diet of Ratiſbone, 
Holland, Spain, Brandenburgh, &c. 59, and by England, 
' bo, concerts meaſures with the jacobites to reſtore K. 


James, 92, reſolution of the congreſs at the Hague to 
employ 222,000 men againſt France, 108, famine in 
France, 159, tries to obtain a peace, 4bid. and 167, 
makes a ſeparate peace with the D. of Savoy, 213, en- 
deavours to ſet the prince of Conti on the throne of Po- 
land, 229, tries in vain to reſettle the trade with Eng. 
land, 246, her intrigues to .ſecure the crown of Spain, 
249, great rejoicings there upon the news of K. Will:. 
am's death, 345, reduced to ſtraits, 433, court of France 
makes propoſals for a peace, 481, their offers rejected, 
ibid. they apply to the pope, ibid. ſuffers greatly by the 
froit, in 1709, 570, reduced to great extremitics, parti- 
cularly by the general decline of the public credit, 571, 
&c. renunciation of the crown of France by the king of 
Spain, 659, the allics make an irruption into France, 667, 
peace ſigned between England and France, 689, the 
diltreffed condition of that kingdom, 713, 727 
Freeman, Samuel, dean of Peterborough, proteſts againſt 
the regularities of the lower-houle of convocation, 463, 
Freind, fr John, engaged in the Lancathire plot, 421, and 
jn the afiaſſination- plot 202, had a commiſſion from K. 
James, 203, tried and executed, 210, abſolved by Jer. 
Collier, &c. 21 
Freind, dr. his account of the E. of Peterborough's con— 
duct in Spain, | 447, &c. 
French attac the Spaniſh Netherlands, 26, furprite Courtray 
and Dixmuyden, and behege and take Luxemburg, 27, 
invade Germany, and take Philipſburg, ibid. land in 
Ireland, and aſſiſt K. James, 53, annoy our trade, 68, 
their fleet enters the channel, and engage the Englith 
near Beachy, 92, &c. remains maſters at ſea, 93, burn 
Tinmouth, 94, endeavour to intercept the Turkiſh fleet, 
119, loſe ſeveral officers of diſtinction at Steenkirk, 136, 
. ſurpriſe the D. of Wirtemberg in his camp, but are 
beaten bythe landgrave of Heſte-Caflel, 139, gain the 
battle of Landen, 153, take Heidelberg, and commit 
great barbarities in the Palatinate, 157, endeavour to raile 
commotions in England on account of the coin, 196, their 
plot to invade England, 202, offer to make peace with Eng- 
land, Holland, &c. 212, reſolve to make peace, 227, their 
preliminaries ibid. and fee Ryſwick. Slow in ditband- 


ing their army, 236, they bribe ſome of our members of 


Parliament, 282, involve us in contentions at home, 288, 
their inſolent behaviour towards the Spaniards, zo, cor- 
rupt moſt courts, 310, try to engage the Turks in a new 
war with the emperor, 360, encourage the troubles in 
Poland, 394, their lines forced by the D. of Marlborough, 
442, and at Haguenau by prince Lewis of Baden, 444, 
take Nice, 446, defeated at the battle of Ramillies, 471, 
&c. beſiege Turin, 477, &c. defeated at the battle of 
Turin, 478, &c. make a deſcent on Nevis and St. Chrit- 
topher, 498, their great ſucceſs on the Upper Rhine, 506, 
lay ſeveral places under contribution go), retire with 
great precipitation before the D. of Marlborough, and 
cannot be brought to. an engagement, 510, 511, their 
fiſheries in North-America damaged by captain Under- 
wood, 516, the French deſign to recover by ſurpriſe and 
treachery, the places they had loſt in the Netherlands, 
540, take Ghent and Bruges, 541, defeated at the bat- 
tle of Oudenarda, 543, fet on foot negotiations for apeace, 
571, &c. their inſincere offers, 575, &c. defeated at the 
battle of Malplaquet, 580, &c. make new overtures for 
a peace, 585, 596, 631. See peace: they inſert the E. of 
Sunderland's removal in their Gazette, 613, their lines 
ſurpriſed by the D. of Marlborough, 626, their expedit1- 
on to Braſil, and unſuccesful attempt on the Lewarc- 
Iſlands, 628, 629, their propoſals at Utrecht rejected with 
indignation by the allies, 649, &c. defeat the allies at 
Denain, and take Marchiennes, Doway, Queſnoy, and 
Bouchain, | | 672, &c. 
French proteſtants encouraged to come into England, 60, 
refugees petition the "aan of commons and the king for 


, 


relief, 120 
G. 

Galleons ; ſome Spaniſh ones deſtroyed, £59 

Galloway taken, 117 

Galway, — de Ruvigny E. of, K. William's general, 


and envoy into Savoy 213, made one of the lords-jull1ccs 
in Ireland, 227, grant of lands to him there, 259, ap- 
pointed commander of che Engliſh forces in Portugal, 
422, his exploits there, 446, loſes his right hand, 447; 
his proceedings and conqueſts in Spain, 475, &c. takes 
Alcantara, ibid. is joined by all the troops both Engliſh 
and Dutch, 5o2, his narrative, ibid. is defeated at the 
battle of Almanza, 504, wounded, ibid, watches the 
D. of Orleans's motions, 305, that duke makes him 10s 
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propoſals, in order to his being made K. of Spain, ibid, 
attempts the relief of Lerida, ibid. his liſt of the forces at 
the battle of Almanza, 539, his conduct ſeverely exa- 
mined by the houle of commons, ibid. his bravery at the 
battle of Caya,where he has a horle ſhot under him, 583, 
orders forces to Catalonia, 584, returns home, 609, is re- 
moved from being commander in Portugal, 114, blam- 
ed for the miſcarriages in the war in Spain, 617, 618, 
was for an offenſive war, ibid. examined in the houſe of 
lords about it, 1bid. blamed for the loſs of the battle of 
Almanza, and cenſured for giving the precedence to the 


Portuguele in Spain, 619 
Garrard, fir Samuel, defires dr. Sacheverell to print his ſer— 
mon, 589, diſowns it, 590 
Garroway, mr. his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, 65 


Gaultier, abbot, makes overtures for a peace between Eng- 
land and France, 631, employed to convey count Tal- 
lard's letters between Paris and Nottingham, ibid. mr. 
St. John and mr. Harley had private meetings with 
him, ibid. betrays count Gallas, and is made an abbot, 
635, his negotiations at London, 652, &c. comes from 
London to Utrecht, ibid. promoted the pretender's 1n- 
tereſt, ibid. his memorial about the renunciation, 659, 
goes to Paris along with the L. Bolingbroke, 675, ſwears 
falſly, 676, returns to London, ibid. employed to tranſ- 
act the pretender's affairs in England, 31, 7434 

George Lewis, prince of Hanover, afterwards K. George l. 
comes and makes his addreites to the Lady Anne, 
340, a report of K. William's intending to get him de- 
clared his immediate ſucceſſor, 350, 351, reaſons for 
inviting him over, ibid. diſarms the D. of Wolfenbuttle, 
355, inſtalled knight of the garter, 374, does not readily 
come into the peace of Utrecht, 690, concludes a treaty 
with the ſtates-general, 712, a writ demanded for him 
to {it in the houſe of peers as D. of Cambridge, 714, 
a rumour of his intention to come over to England, ibid. 
reaſons and neceſſity of his coming and reſiding in Great- 
Britain, 718, orders given to the heralds, &c. to be 


ready to proclaim him on the queen's demiſe, 725 
Gertruydenberg; negotiations for a peace there, 597, 
600, a motion to examine them, 658 


Ghent; a deſcription of that place, 540, ſurpriſed by the 
French, 541, by the confederates, 554, the Britiſh 
troops make themfelyes maſters of it, and of Bruges, 
672, and refuſe to admit any Dutch troops, 681 

Gibraltar taken by the Engliſh, 420, beſieged in vain by 
the Spaniards and French, 422, &c. 446, yielded to 
England, | 707 

Gildon, Charles, publiſhes a letter from fir Rowland Gwynne 
to the E. of Stamford, for which he is fined, 456, &c. 

Ginckle, lieutenant-general, at the battle of Boyne, go, at 
the ſiege of Limerick, 97, left commander of the army 
in Ireland, 99, commander in chief, 115, is created E. 
of Athlone, and has lands granted him in Ireland, 119, 
is thanked by the houſe of commons, ibid. preſident of 
the court- martial to try Grandval, 137, general of the 
Dutch horſe, 186, inveſts Namur, 18% 191, 192, burns 
the French magazine at Giver, 212, commands a Dutch 
army, 356, repulſes the French, ibid, was inclined to 


cautious but feeble counſels, 357 
Gironne taken by the French, ; 167, 608 
Glouceſter, William D. of, his houſehold ſettled, 246, 

dies, 264. 


Godolphin, Sidney lord, made one of the lords of the trea- 
ſury, 30, his character, ibid. made firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, 107, 165, 281, removed, 320, 1s made lord 
high-treaſurer, 346, is for the occaſional conformity- 
bill, 569, but thought it unſeaſonable, 398, is for 
ſtriking the flags in the ports of Portugal, ibid, his pro- 
ceedings reconciled many to him, ibid. is for ſettling 
the ſucceſſion in Scotland, 410, reflected > "8; for per- 
mitting the act of ſecurity in Scotland to paſs, 412, &c. 
attacked by the tories, and preſerved by the whigs, ibid. 
is againſt tacking the occaſional conformity-bill to the 
land-tax bill, 425, his ſpeech in anſwer to the E. of 
Rocheſter's, againſt the exportation of coin, 426, K. 
Charles writes a letter to/him, 449, declares himſelf in 
favour of the whigs, 453, the tories very angry with 
bim, 455, is againſt adjourning the parliament of Scot- 
land, and orders the union to be compleated, 489, 
created viſcount Rialton, and earl Godolphin, 491, his 
ſpeech in the debate about the union, ibid. exerts him- 
(if in the affair of the union, 497, threatened to be im- 
peached, ibid. appointed lord high-treaſurer of Great- 
Britain, 499, mr. Harley begins to act againſt him, 519, 


75 


higs, 5193 
Harley had 
(ty, 520, promiſes that 
d on men well principled, 


and to create jealouſies of him in the wv 
threatens to quit the queen's ſervice, if mr. 
lo much intereſt with her maze 
kennt ſhould be beſtowe 
521, backs the motion for aging trade 
Welt-Indies, 522, refuſes 9 1 9 if 57 

. . cas = ns, 
Harley was not removed, 531, the queen not much con- 
cerned at it, ibid. it was part of mr. Harley's ſcheme to 
remove him, ibid. offers che Bank a conſiderable ſum 
of money to prelerve its credit, 531, the whips jealous 
of him, 564, adheres to the Scorch miniſters, "and {up- 
ports them, 565, deſcribed in Sacheverell's ſermon un⸗ 
der the the name Volpone, 58g, ſpeaks to the 


-  QUCEN 
about her recommendation of Hill, 610, the f 


qucen s 
letter to him about the D. of Shrewſbury being mate 
lord-chamberlain, 611, his letter to her mafefty who) 
that point, 612, dilmitſed from the office of lord-trex 
lurer, 613, his death and character, 682 

Gordon, George D. of, governor of Edinburgh-caſtle, 46, 
refuſes to deliver it up to K. William, ibid. amuſcs the 
convention, 47, yields up Edinburgh-caltle, 4 

Gordon, ducheis of, ſends the faculty of advocates a medal 
of the pretender, 63 

Gower, colonel, the commons adviſe the king to remove 
him, 147, 148, continued, 151 

Grafton, Henry Fitz-Roy, D. of, at the ſiege of Cork, 99, 
killed, ibid. 

Graham, Richard, one of the wicked ſollicitors employed 
in the reigns of K. Charles II. and James II. 64, 75, 
excepted out of the indemnity, 87 

Grandaval, mr. Bartholomew de Liniere de, enters into a 
plot to affaſſinate K. William, 137, &c. executed, 139 

Grants; bill to examine thoſe made ſince the revolution, 

586 

Granville, George, made ſecretary at war in the room of 
R. Walpole, 614, created baron Lanſdown, 641 

Gregg, William, his treafonable correſpor 1-nce with 
France, 527, a committee of lords appointe 79 exa- 
mine him, ibid. tried and condemed, 528, executed, 
529, his dying ſpeech ſaid to have been drawn up by 
mr. Harley, ibid. 

Griffin, Edward, lord, proceedings againſt him, 76 

Guernſey, Heneage Finch E. of, his ſpeech in the debates 
about the union, 495, urges to have the ſtate of the na- 
tion taken into conhderation, 522, ſpeaks in dr. Sache- 
verell's behalf, 594, ibid. &c. 

Guernſey, Heneage Finch lord, his ſpeech in parliament, 

636 

Guiſcard, marquis de, account of him and his project for 
a deſcent into France, 479, &c. examined about it, ibid. 
expected to have found a great ſupport in mr. St. John, 
620, being diſappointed he correſponds with the court 
of France, ibid. apprehended, ſtabs mr. Harley, and 
dies of his wounds, | 621 

Guy, Henry, ſecretary of the treaſury, turned out of his 
place, and ſent to the Tower for bribery, 174, concerned 
in corrupting the members of the houte of commons, 

178 

Gwynne, fir Rowland, removed from the place of treaſurer 
of their majeſties chamber, 126, examined before the 
council, for words refleing on lord viſcount Sidney, 

ibid. and 127 

Gwyn, Francis, one of the committee for inſpecting the 

books of the chamberlain of London, &c. . 175 


H. 
Haddington, John Hamilton, E. of, was for the union, 48; 
Haguenau, the French lines forced there,-444, taken by 
the confederates, 445, a deſcription of that place, ibid. 
Hallifax, George Saville marquis of, made lord privy-leal, 
28, 29, hated both by whigs and rories, ibid. addreſs 
to remove him from the king's preſence and councils, 
65, quits the office of ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, 75, 
reſigns the privy-ſeal, 75, 77, Joins with the tories, ibid. 
oppoſes the court, ; : 7 
Hallifax, Charles Mountague marquis of, lefr out 7 * 
privy-council, 347, one of the managers againit tue 
occaſional conformity bill, 369, his ſpeech about the 
danger of the church, 458, caules the public records 
and offices to be put into good order, and moves that 
the queen ſhould buy the Cottonian library, 462, his 
ſpeeches about the union, 491, 494, &c. moves al 
committee to receive propoſals for encouraging the trade. 
to the Weſt-Indies, 522, his ſpeech in relation to the 
affairs of Spain, 525, his ſpeeches at dr. . 
trial, 594, &c. ſpeaks againſt the reſumption of K. WI. 


hf 
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liam's grants, 647, moves for an addreſs againſt the of- 
fers of France, 650, complains of. the D. of Ormond's 
refuſing to fight, | 657 
Hallifax, Charles Mountague lord, has a hand in the Bri- 
tiſh merchant, 693, his tpeech about the union, 69g, 
repreſented the danger threatening the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, 710, his ſpeech about the Catalans, 712, moves 
to have the pretender removed out of Lorraine, 713, a 
conſultation at his houſe, = ES 
Hamilton, William Douglas, or Hamilton D. of, prefi- 
dent at the Scottiſh lords meeting in London, 44, cho- 
ſen preſident of the convention in Scotland, ibid. his 
character, 49, appointed high commiſſioner, ibid. 
Hamilton, James Hamilton D. of, was for calling a new 
parliament in Scotland, 353, 354, ſets up for patron of 
the epiſcopal clergy, 377, the conſpiracy in Scotland 
ſaid to be a contrivance to ruin him, 399, his part in 
it, 403, keeps a correſpondence with the court at St. 
Germain, 410, preſents a reſolve in L rarer for a 
treaty with England, 411, his motion for limitations of 
government, ibid. declares he ſhould be one of the firſt 
to draw his ſword againſt a popiſh ſucceflor, 412, is at 
the head of the cavaliers, 436, preſents againſt a reſolve 
for a previous treaty with England, 437, moves for 
chacting limitations, 438, makes a ſpeech in his own 
vindication about the plot, 439, preſents a clauſe about 
the union, 440, deſerts the cavaliers, ibid. letters ſent 
to him from the pretender, 483, 484, was againſt the 
union, 485, his debates about it, ibid. &c. propoſes the 
rene ing of the motion for ſettling the crown on the 
houſe of Hanover, 488, encouraged the tumults againſt 
the union, ibid. does not oppoſe it at laſt, and makes 
his terms with the court, 489, how far he went into the 


ſets himtelf in oppoſition to the D. of Queenſberry's 


1 


tered againſt his patent, 631, 638, his patent examin— 


embatador extraordinary to France, 680, killed in a 
duel, | 681 
Hamilton, lieutenant-general, ſent over to command in 
Ireland, 32, diſappoints K. William's expectations, and 
joins with his enemies, ibid. routs the proteſtants in Ire- 
land, 54, taken priſoner at the battle of the Boyne, 9o 
Hampden, Richard, made privy-counſellor, 28, and one 
of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 30, moves for a 
further ſupply, 65, made chancellor of the exchequer, 
85, his ipeech about the negotiation of peace, 648, 
moves for the allies to guarantee the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
lion, 665 
Hampden, John, moves for an addreſs for a war with 
France, 60, account of his proſecution and fine, 76, 
concerned in the D. of Monmouth's affair, ibid. his 
character and ſpeech, ibid. his ſpeech againſt the mi- 
niltry, | 77 
Hanmer, fir Thomas, ſpeaks for the treaty of commerce, 
692, cauſes the bill for approving it to miſcarry, 693, 
moves for an addreſs of thanks for the treaties of peace 
and commerce, ibid. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, 706, his ſpeech about the danger of the pro- 
teſlant ſucceſſion, 716 
Hanover, houſe of, put into the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
39, raifed to the electoral dignity, 141, deſigned for 
the throne of England, 265, Hanover ſucceſſion, ſee 
Succeſſion. Pretended deſign to bring them in before 
the princeſs of Denmark, 319 
anover, George elector of, commands the Imperial army, 
and beats the French, 507, adviſes the court of Eng- 
land to ſend the D. of Marlborough to the K. of Swe- 
den, ibid. commands again in the empire, 558, acknow- 
ledged elector of Brunſwick Lunenburg, 5 59, com- 
mands on the Rhine, 582, his memorial, 635, his ſuc- 
ceſſion ſecured at the treaty of Utrecht, 661, offers to 
maintain, at his own expence, halt of the troops he had 
in the ſervice of Great-Britain, 674, refuſes to come into 


the Britith meaſures, 679 
Hanover, George Auguſtus electoral prince of, his great 
' bravery at the battle of Oudenarde, 543 


Harcourt, Simon, carries up to the houſe of lords an 
impeachment againſt the lords Sommers, Orford, and 
Hallifax, 294, reports the lord Haverſham's ſpeech, 299 

Harcourt, fir Simon, made a privy-counſellor, 347, and 


ſollicitor-gencral, 352, draws up artfully the bill for enact- 


ing the union, 496, made attorney-general, 499, tries 
to engage the tories in the queen's intereſt, 521, reſigns 
his place, 531, is counſel for dr. Sacheverell, 591, made 
atiorney-general, 614, and lord-chancellor, ibid. com- 


plained againſt by the E. of Rocheſter, 616, his ſpeech to 
the E. of Oxford when {worn lord-treaſurer, 621, created 
baron of Stanton-Harcourt, 631, author of the Advice 
to the October Club, 641, declared lord high-chancellor, 
690, rectiſies a miſtake concerning the regency, 700 
Hare, dr. Francis, his letter about the management of the 
war, 481, his pamphlet intituled, The Alhes, &c. de- 
fended, 515, his Thankſgiving-ſermon, 540, 552, his 
book intituled, Negotiations for a Treaty of Peace, &c, 
571, his Letters to a Tory Member, 581, 585, 587, 599, 
vindicates the barrier-treaty, | 645 
Harley, Robert, one of the commiſſioners of the public 
accounts, 107, his character, 155, brings in the bill for 
frequent parliaments, 169, was tor the land-bank, 299, 
is againſt fir John Fenwick's bill of attainder, 223, cho- 
{en ſpeaker, 282, his character, ibid. moves for the ſet- 
tling of ſome conditions of government, before the bill 
of ſucceſſion paſled, 285, makes the E. of Rocheſter 
more ſubmiſſive, 311, cholen ſpeaker again, 317 and 
363, made ſecretary of ſtate, 409, in the queen's con'i- 
dence, 491, was for pacific meaſures, ibid. gains great 
credit with the queen, and begins to ſet up for himſelf, 
without the lord-treaſurer, 519, aſſiſted in that by mrs. 
Maſham, 520, created jealoutics in the whigs of the D. 
ol Marlborough and L. Godolphin, 519, tries to engage 
the chief of the tories in the queen's intereſt, 32 
for having the parliament to be an old one, ibid. Gregg“ 
aftair does him a great prejudice, 329, reſigns his place a; 
ſecretary of ſtate, 531, the D. of Marlborough and L. 
Godolphin refuſe to ſerve, if he continued any longer in 
that poſt, ibid. part of his new ſcheme was to remove 
the L. Godolphin, ibid. his intrigues with the queen, 
552, &c. his ſpeeches at dr. Sachevereli's trial, 596, &c. 
cabals with mirs. Maſham, 611, 612, made commiſhoner, 
chancellor, and under-treafurer of the exchequer, 612, 
ſends agents in the city of London to raiſe money, 613, 
his deſigns, ibid. the torics are jealous of him, and form 
an oppoſition againtt him, 620, is ſtabbed by the mar- 
quis de Guiſchard, ibid. this attempt diſconcerts the 
party formed againſt him, ibid. becomes prime- miniſter, 
621, created baron of Wigmore, and E. of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and made lord-treaſurer, ibid. had private 
aſſurances of advantages from Spain, when he formed 
the South-Sca project, 631, reſolves to make a peace, 
ibid. his ſpeech in parliament, 636, blamed by his 
friends for not diſplacing all the whigs, 641, his ſpeech 
about the relumption of K. William's grants, 648, his 
ſpeech on the D. of Ormond's refuſing to fight, 658, 
miſunderſtanding between him and the L. Bolingbroke, 
680, mr. Prior's letter to him, 687, concerned in giving; 
up the fiſhery of Newfoundland, ibid. &c. orders the 
Britiſh plenipotentiaries to ſign a peace with France, 689, 
his oppoſition to the pretender's being removed out of 
-Lorrain, 696, inſtalled knight of the garter, 700, hated 
both by whigs and tories, and upon ill terms with L. 
Bolingbroke, notwithſtanding which he brings his own 
icheme to bear, 1bid. raiſes a million in two or three 
days, ibid. L. Bolingbroke, ſecretary Bromley, and fir 
William Wyndham, gain the aſcendant over him, upon 
which he thinks of retiring, 704, endeavours to ſupport 
the Bank, 705, moves for a bill to make it treaton to 
bring any foreign troops into the kingdom, 710, vindi- 
cates the peace, 713, and his paying a yearly ſum to thc 
highlanders, ibid. his letter to the elector of Brunſwick, 
718, doubtful whether he was for or againſt” the ſchiſm- 
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bill, which he had caſtrated, 720, kept to himſelf the 


principal direction of domeſtic affairs, and diſpoſal of 
places, and advanced his children, 661, endeavours to 
reconcile himſelf to the whigs, to gain. L. Cowper's 
friendſhip, and to remove L. Bolingbroke, 724, his 
attachment to the houſe of Hanover the cauſe of his 
removal, ibid. 
Haverſham, John Thompſon lord, words of his at a con- 
ference between the lords and commons excepted againſt, 
298, 299, his anſwer to the commons, 303, one of the 
lords of the admiralty, 306, his ſpeech tor inviting over 
the next ſucceſſor to the crown, 454, &c. moves that the 
miſcarriages of the laſt campaign, occaſioned by the al- 
lies, might be enquired into, 457 
Haverſham, Maurice Thompſon, E. of, his ſpeeches in the 
debates about the union, 493, 495, was an occaſional 
conformiſt, ibid. his ſpeech about th ſtate of the na- 
tion, 522, and the affairs of Spain, 525, his ſpeeches 
about the Scottiſh invaſion, 565, his account of it, 566, 
his ſpeeches at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 593, &c. 
Havre de Grace bombarded, 166 
Heathcote, fir Gilbert, governor of the Bank, 613, endea- 
vours uſed to put off his being choſen lord-mayor, but 
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he is choſen 9 615, inſulted, ibid. ſworn 
in Jord-mayor, but infulted again, ibid. is againſt ad- 


dreſſing. the queen about the peace, 179 
Heidelberg taken and burnt by the French, 157 
Heinſius, penſionary, his ſpeech againſt a peace, 676 


Herbert, Arthur, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, his 
character, 30, his engagement with the French at Bantry- 
Bay, 61, created E. of Torrington, 62, attempts to 
ſurpriſe Cork, 68 
Herbert, Henry, made baron Herbert of Cherburg, 164 
Heſſe Caſſel, Landgrave of, beats the French before Rhine- 
feld, 139, commands part of the German army, 156 
High- church- men had a great confidence in the E. of Ro- 
cheſter, 307, complain of the convocation not ſetting, 334 
High-treaſon; bill for regulating trials in caſes of high- 
treaſon, 125, 144 &c. 
Hill, Abigail, account of her, and her father, and family, 
519, raiſed by the ducheſs of Marlborough, ibid. mar- 
ried to mr. Maſham. Sce Maſham, 

Hill, John, an account of him, 519, raiſed and taken care 
of by the ducheſs of Marlborough, ibid. the queen writes 
to the D. of Marlborough to give him a regiment, 610, 
gives him a penſion, and makes him a general, ibid. he 
commands the forces in the Canada expedition, 629, 
made lieutenant of the Tower, 641, is brigadier, and com- 
mands the forces that were to take poſſeſſion of Dun- 
kirk, 670 

Hoadley, Benjamin, his ſermon about reſiſtance, 459, his 
ſermon before the lord-mayor, 589, ſeveral books writ- 
ren againſt him, ibid. dr. Sacheverell reflects upon him, 
ibid. votes of the commons in his favour, 59o, vindicates 
the revolution, ibid. the mob threaten to pull down his 


church and houle, 592 
Hochflet, a deſcription of that place, and of the battle near 
it, 416 


Holland; account of its government, 24, &c. 
Holland, ſtates of, require all that had been declared re- 
— in England to depart their dominions, 255. See 
ates. 
Holltein, attacked by the Danes, 265 
Holt, John, lord chieft-juſtice, his arguments in the ban- 
kers caſe, 261, refuſes the great-ſeal, 262, {worn of the 
privy-council, 562, his death and character, 593 
Howe, John, made vice-chamberlain to Q. Mary, 29, moves 
for an addreſs to the king to remove the marquiſſes of 
Caermarthen, and Hallifax from his preſence and coun— 
cils, 6 
Hudſons-Bay left to the Engliſh, | 691, 2 
Hume, E. of, letters ſent to him by the pretender, 483, 
dies, 484 
Hungary, a conſpiracy there, 3 10, the inhabitants oppreſ- 
ſed, ibid. an inſurrection there, 394, mal- contents there 
make a great progreſs, 413, 422, miſuſed by the court 
of Vienna, 423, treaty with them, ibid. ſupported by 
France, ibid. routed, ibid. almoſt entirely ruined, 452 
Huntingdon, Theophilus Haitings E. of, proteſts againſt 
the ſucceſſion-bill, 286 
Huy taken by the confederates, 167, and 392, a deſcrip- 
tion of it, ibid. taken by the French, 441, and by the 
allies, 442 
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Jacobites concert meaſures with France for K. James's re- 
ſtoration, 92, kee out of the way for fear of being in- 
ſulted, 94, their leaders ſeized, ibid. their plot for reſtor- 
ing K. James, 109, an artifice of theirs in Scotland, to 
induce the king to diſguſt the Preſbyterians, 119, take 
the oaths, ibid. ſeme reputed ſuch pur into places, 124, 
enter into a plot for aſſaſſinating K. William, 129, grow 
outrageous, 142, induſtrious in their plots againſt the 
government, 168, make rejoicings on the pretended 
prince of Wales's birth-day, 182, endeavour to diſtreſs 
the government, 196, ſpecially on account of the coin, 
198, and on the king's difowning the act for the Scottiſh 
Eaſt-India company, 200, elevated at the thoughts of 
the aſſaſſination · plot, 203, ready to take up arms, ibid. 
divided into compounders and non-compounders, 218, 

enraged at the K. of France's giving up K. James's 1n- 

a. 234, addreſs of the commons againſt them, 252, 

aſſert that K. William was a papiſt, ibid. endeavour to 

make an advantage of the affair at Darien, 2 54, 263, buſy 
in Scotland, ibid. their hopes revive on the D. of Glo- 
ceſter's death, and the partition-treaty, 274, &c. floc into 

Scotland, 378, employed, which brings a jealouſy, 387, 

in the plot in Scotland, 398, their ſurmiſes with regard to 

the act of ſucceſſion in Scotland, 410, pretend the church 
was in danger, 452, are againſt the union, 485, ſome ſaid 
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there was none in the nation, e1 eu 
invaſion, on Scotland and 8 
610, run to court, ibid. impudent in Scotland 630, 
their deſign in prelenting the pretender's medal to the 
faculty of advocates, 631, buly in England, ibid., publiſh 
an oath to an invader, &c. ibid. elated at the prolpect of 
a peace, and congratulated by the Dauphin wpon it, 6 
K. James II. offered to throw himſelf into the E, of Danby's 
hands, 29, the annual revenue of the crown during his 
felge 8 Ireland, 38, 54, letter of the bithops 
in Scotland to him, 41, a letter from him to the conven- 
tion 1n Scotland, 46, his violation of the fundamental 
laws and conſtitutions of Scotland, 48, &c. commiſſions 
from him brought to Scotland, whereupon the conven— 
tion there puts out a proclamation againſt him, 49, his 
reception at the court of France, 53, reaſons for ns not 
meeting with fo much encouragement from France as he 
expected, ibid. the king of France lends him, however, 
troops and money, ibid. makes a ſecret treaty with him, 
54, comes to Cork, and thence to Dublin, and publiſhes 
hive proclamations, ibid. uſes the proteſtants very ill, ibid. 
comes before Londonderry, 53, goes to meet his parlia- 
ment at Dublin, ibid. his ſpeech, 57, his declaration to 
the Iriſh, ibid. paſtes the bill of attainder in Ireland, 39, 
his proceedings againſt the univerſity of Dublin, ibid. 
ſome letters of his intercepted, 65, ſends a lupply to his 
friends in Scotland, 81, a bill brought in for abjuring him, 
86, a propoſal made tor ſcizing him, 88, believed that 
K. William durſt not leave England, nor venture over 
to Ireland, ibid, marches from Dublin to join the reſt of 
his forces, 89, advances to the Boyne, ibid. calls a coun- 
ci] of war, and reſolves to oppoſe the enemy's paſſing 
that river, ibid. orders a ſhip to be got ready at Waterford 
to ſecure his retreat, ibid. defeated at the battle of the 
Boyne, go, retreats to Dublin, and makes a ſpeech to 
the magiſtrates, 91, embarks at Waterford, and returas. 
to France, ibid. and 96, the braſs-money coined by him 
in Ireland is cried down, ibid. plot for reſtoring him, 
109, his anſwer to the jacobites, who ſent to aſk his leave 
to take the oaths, 119, prepares for a deſcent into Eng- 
land, 129, his letter to ſeveral lords and others of his late 
privy-council, upon his queen's approaching delivery, 
ibid. ſends his declaration over to England, ibid. the 
perſons excepted therein, 130, at la Hogue, with an ar- 
my ready to embark for England, 130, his forrow- 
ful letter to K. Lewis, upon the defear of the French 
fleet at la Hogue, 134, had prepared a declaration, but 
makes another in a different (train, 160, a propofal made 
to him, that he ſhould reſign his title in favour of his fon, 
ibid. he encourages, the aflaflination-plot, 203, grants 
the plotters a commiſſion, ibid. and 204, particularly one 
written with his own hand to f:r George Barclay, ibid. 
206, 207, 210, the earl of Portland and marthal Bouff— 
lers have a conference about the manner of diſpoſing of 
K. James, 233, his intereſt left unregarded at the peace 
of Ryſwick, ibid. whereupon he publiſhes a manifeſto, 
234, &c. the K. of France retuſes to remove him, 245, 
none of the Engliſh noblemen in France will converſe with 
him, ibid. his letter, wherein he approved of aflaflinatin 
Oliver Cromwell, 311, account of his behaviour the laſt 
years of his life, ibid. &c. his death and character, 313, 
buried privately, ibid. his iſſne by Anne Hyde, 340, de- 
fired to have the diſpoſal of his ſecond daughter lady 
Anne, ibid. memoirs of him voted ſeditious by the houſe 
of commons in Ireland, 387, his queen-dowager files a 
bill in chancery for the arrcars of her dowry, and has 
. 50,0001. remitted to her, 227 
James. See pretender. | 
Janflen, fir Theodore, writes againſt the treaty of commerce, 
692, had a hand in the Britiſh Merchant, 693 
3 George, lord- chancellor, his caſe reported, 64 
Jekyll, fir Joſeph, was for taking away the firſt- fruits and 
tenths, 406, one of the managers of dr. Sacheverell S trial, 
590, ſpeaks in behalf of Bp. Fleetwood's Preface, 664, 
{peaks againſt the treaty of commerce, 204, and a _ 
the ſchiſm- bill, 233, his ſpeech in favour of the E. © 
Oxford, | 215 
Jennings, fir John, at the engagement near Malaga, 420, 
made rear-admiral of the blue, 429, fails to the relief of 
Barcelona, 446, made admiral, 534, arrives with a fleet 
before Barcelona, 628, fetches the Engliſh troops _ 
Br an uernſey, &c. the lords addreſs the king to put thoſe 
iſlands into a poſture of defence, > 
Jerſey, Edward Villiers E. of, ſent embaſſador extraordi- 
nary to France, 245, returns to England, 1557 a n. 
ed ſecretary of ſtate, ibid. N to diſpoſe K. Wil- 
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liam, to change his miniſtry, 261, ſent to demand the 
great · ſeal from L. Sommers, 262, is one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries at the ſecond partition-treaty, 264, made lord- 
chamberlain, ibid. not queſtioned for the ſhare he had in 
the partition-treaty, 293, his character, 324, made lord- 
chamberlain, 347, turned out, 409, his character, ibid, 
called upon by L. Sommers to vindicate K. William, 42 7 

made lord privy-ſeal, 631, dies. : ibid. 

Jerſey, William Villiers E. of, votes with the whig lords, 713 

lay, Archibald Campbell E. of, choſen one of the ſixteen 
peers, 691, his ſpeeches about the malt-tax, 


694 
Imperialiſts behave very ill, and do not join the D. of Marl- 


borough, 441, &c. intrenched at Lauterburg, 444 
Indemnity, act of, deſired by the king, 38, paſſed, 87, one 
proclaimed in Scotland, 378 


Independents, an account of them, 33, 326, 327, are for a 
toleration, | | | ibid. 
Ingoldſby, colonel, commands the forces in the Canada ex- 
pedition, 629, made one of the lords. juſtices of Ireland, 630 
Inniſkillin, the inhabitants of that place take arms, 52, re- 
ſolve not to admit an Iriſh garriſon, 57, proclaim K. Wil- 
liam and Q. Mary, ibid. defeat the Iriſh in ſeveral en- 
counters, ib1d. join the D. of Scomberg, 67, rout the Iriſh, 
ibid. their bravery, at the battle of the Boyne, 90 
Innocent, XI. pope, dies, 0 
Innocent, XII. pope, choſen, 122, the court of France, 
comes to an accommodation, with him, 140, 141, per- 
ſuades the king of Spain, to make a will in favour of the 
D. of Anjou, 272 
Invaſion; the intended French invaſion, 202, of Scotland 
taken into conſideration by the houſe of lords, 565, and 
by the houſe of commons, 566 
Inverneſs; the French propoſe landing there with the pre- 
tender, 635 
Tones, Edward, Bp. of St. Aſaph, proſecuted for ſimony, 334 
Joſeph. See emperor. | 
Ireland, K. James lands in that kingdom, 38, 54, proteſ- 
tants in Ireland opprefled, many of them fly into Eng- 
land, 52, the nobility and gentry of Ireland preſent an ad- 
dreſs to K. William, praying him to take that kingdom 
into his protection, ibid. the miſcarriages in Ireland in- 
quired into by the parliament, 64, money raiſed for the 
war there, 65, clergy of that kingdom, act for their re- 
lief, ibid. expedition for the reduction of Ireland, 66, he 
miſcarries in the management of the war, there examin- 
ed by the houſe of commons, 77, ſtate of affairs before 
K. William's arrival there, 88, bill for ſale of the forfeited 
eſtates there, and for attainting thoſe who had been in 
the rebellion, 106, the army there oppreſs the country, 
and commit great outrages, 107, vacant biſhoprics filled 
up, ibid. continuation of the war there, 114, proceedings 
of the parliament in that kingdom, 142, the ſtate of 
that kingdom about forfeited eſtates, &c. examined by 
the Englith parliament, 152, addrefles to the king upon 
that head, 153, parliament there, 161, great diſcontent 
in that kingdom, in which the natives were too much fa- 
voured, ibid. the government of it put into the hands of 
three lords-juſtices, ibid. ſtate of affairs there, and par- 
liament, 185, 186, addreſs of the commons in England 
againſt the woollen manufacture in Ireland, 243, linen ma- 
nufacture there recommended, ibid. the forces in that 
kingdom provided for by parliament, 253, new lords uſ- 
tices of that kingdom appointed, ibid. forteired eſtates 
there reſumed by the parliament, 258, proceedings of the 
trultees for the ſale of thoſe eſtates, 310, two of them or- 
dered to attend the houſe of commons in England, 319, 
great oppreſſions committed by them, and they are com- 


plained of to the houſe of commons, 320, a clauſe in a 


bill for ſending the abjuration to Ireland, and obliging all 
to take it, 370, great diſcontents in that kingdom, 383, 
diviſions between whig and tory, ibid. the truſtees for the 
forfeited eſtates much cenſured, 384, raiſe a ſchandal upon 
the Iriſh, as if they defigned to make . themſelves inde- 
pendent from England, ibid. &c. uneaſineſs there foment- 
ed by the E. of Rocheſter, and connived at by the D. of 
Ormond, 435, bill for improving the hempen and flazen 
manufactures in Ireland, ibid. ſome forces ordered to 
march towards the north of that kingdom, 534, bill to 
prevent the growth of popery there, 587, convocation 
there, 588, the jacobites intereſt promoted there, 701, de- 
ſigns of new-modelling the army there, 711, the ſchiſm- 
bill extended to that kidgdom, - 


721 
Tudges in Scotland; debate concerning them, 51 
| Tura Populi Anglicani; ſome account of that book, 304 


Juſtices appointed in the. king's abſence, 181, their pro- 
ceedings, 182 


-Juſtices of peace ; bill for qualifying them, 260 
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| K. 
Kaliſh, battle of, 101 264 481 
Keating, —— chief juſtice of Ireland, his ſpeech, 53, draws 
up an addreſs againſt repealing the act of ſettlement, 59 
Kehl, Fort, taken bythe French 389, a deſcription of it, ibid. 
Kelly, Hugh and William, lift in the pretender's ſervice, 
and are apprehended, - | 722 
Ken, Thomas, Bp. of Bath and Wells, refuſes to take the 
oaths, L 
Kent, Henry de Grey E. of, made lord-chamberlain, *y 
created viſcount Goderick, earl of Harold, and marquis 
of Kent, 491, his ſpeech in the debates about the union, 
495, made a duke, 611, declines the employment, of em- 
baſſador to Hanover, 706 
Kentiſh petition, 303, the petitioners impriſoned, ibid. re- 
leaſed and entertained at Mercers-hall, 306, further votes 
againſt them, | 198 
Keyſerſewaert, put into the hands of the French, and be- 
ſieged by the allies, 320, beſieged by the elector Palatine, 
356, a deſcription of it, ibid. 
Kidd, William, employed againſt the pirates, turns pirate 
himſelf, 256, . 379, tampered with by ſome of the 
members of the houſe of commons, 294, &c. executed, 
ibid. 
Kidnapping of ſoldiers, 153 
King, fir Peter, his ſpeeches againſt dr. Sacheverell, 589, 
&c. {peaks in behalf of Bp. Fleetwood, 664, ſpeaks againſt 
the treaty of commerce, 692, 695, 708, 
King's-evil, Q. Anne touches for it, 375, a new agg for 
it, bid. 
Kingſton, Evelyn Pierpoint, E. of, created marquis of Dor- 
cheſter, 491 


Knocque, Fort, ſurpriſed by the allies, 185 


* 

Lancaſhire- plot, 109, 125, 129, 172, the plotters tried, 173, 
bring their affair before the parliament, 174, votes of the 
commons about it, ibid. 

Land-Bank erected, 209, fails, | 216 

Land- forces; debates in the houſe of commons about them, 
146, eſtimates for their maintenance, 147 

Landau; a deſcription of that place, 356, taken by the 


French, 393, beſieged and taken by the allies, 418, 419, 
by the French, 


705 
Landen, battle of, | 155 
Landrecy attacked by the allies, 668, 670, 


Lanſdown, George Granville lord-viſcount, treaſurer of the 
houſehold, 700 
Lauſun, count of, intended to command the troops ſent by 
France, into Ireland, 53, but does not go at laſt, ibid. K. 
James makes him knight of the garter, 54, adviſes K. 


James, at the battle of the Boyne, to retreat, go, retires 
to France, 


100 
Law; bill for regulating proceedings at law, 462 
Lay-Baptiſm, diſputes about it, 653 


Leake, fir John, commands a fleet, 42 1, ſent to relieve Gib- 
raltar, 422, made vice-admiral of the white, 429, relieves 
Gibraltar a ſecond time, and deſtroys ſeveral of the ene- 
my's ſhips, 446, fails to the relief of Barcelona, 473, diſ- 
perles a fleet of Tartans near Barcelona, 555, aſſiſts in 
the conquelt of Minorca, 556, 557, made one of the lords 

commiſſioners of the admiralty, 584, carries to Dunkirk 
the Engliſh forces that were to take poſſeſſion of that 
place, 679 

Lechmere, Nicholas, ſpeaks againſt the treaty of commerce, 
692, ſeconds a motion of general Stanhope about the 
pretender, 697, had a hand in the Criſis, 704, finds fault 
with the lenity ſhewn to mr. Bedford, 705, affirms the 
proteltant ſucceſſion to be in danger, 716, ſpeaks againſt 
the ſchiſm-bill, 720, &c. moves to have the toleration-bill 
extended to Ireland, 21 

Leeds, Thomas Oſborne, marquis of Caermarthen, and D. 
of, accuſed of taking a bribe from the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, 175, 177, 179, ſpeaks againſt the bill for obliging 
ſir Thomas Cooke to make a diſcovery, 177, motion for 
impeaching him, 179, his ſpeech in the houſe of lords, 
1bid. fifted by mr. Lockhart with relation to the preten- 
der, 484, his ſpeech at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 593 

Leefdale, Frederick Aelbreyt baron of, ſent to Paris to dit- 
cover the aſſaſſination- plot, 137, 138 

Legion's humble addreſs to the lords, 409, proclamation 
againſt it, | a ibid. 

Leinſter, Meinherdt Schomberg D. of, js appointed com- 
mander of the troops that were deſigned to make a de- 
ſcent in France, 134, the Engliſh forces under his com- 
mand poſſeſs themſelves of Dixmuyde and Furnes, 138 

Leopold. See emperor. £ | 
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Leſlie, Charles, publiſhes a relation of the Glencoe buſi- 
neſs, 142, his account of the pretender, 718 
Lewis XIV. K. of France, attacs the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
26, reſolves to extripate the reformed religion in his do- 
minions, 1bid. dragoons the reformed, and repeals the 
edict of Nantes, ibid. declares war againſt the pope, ibid. 
invades Germany, ibid. ſends troops into Ireland, for K. 
James's ule, 53, his private treaty with him, 54, promi- 
ſes to fend a fleet to K. James's aſſiſtance to Ireland, 88, 
orders mr. de Tourville to fight the Engliſh, 131, 134, 
his ſaving about the Engliſh rejoicing for the victory at la 
Hogue, ibid. his letter of thanks to his army, for intren— 
ching themſelves near the Scheld, 167, endeavours to re- 
ſtore K. James, 196, abandons him at the peace of Ryſ— 
wick, 233, will not remove him at a greater diſtance than 
St. Germains, 245, forms the project of {ſecuring the crown 
of Spain to his grandſon the D. of Anjou, 247, 249, his 
behaviour about the partition-treaty, and the Spanith ſuc- 
ceſſion, 272, &c. accepts the K. of Spain's will, though 
he feigned at the ſame time to be ready to obſerve the 
partition-treaty, 275, notifies to the ſtates of Holland his 
reſolution of accepting that will, 276, propoſals made to 
him by the court of England, for ſecuring the Nether— 
lands, 287, his anſwer to thoſe propoſals, 288, reflected 
upon in the houſe of lords, 290, his letter and memorial 
to the ſtates, 307, &c. viſits K. James, 311, owns the 
pretender for K. of England, and cauſes him to be pro- 
claimed, 313, 314, &c. preſſes all other princes to own 
him, ibid. his manifeſto for proclaiming him, ibid. re- 
Joices at the news of K. William's death, 345, expreſſes 
great reſentment upon the Dutch declaring war againſt 
him, 349, declares war againſt the confederates, 3 56, arms 
part of the empire againſt the empire itſelf, 389, coun- 
tenances a deſign of an inſurrection in Scotland, ibid. his 
letter to the D. of Savoy, 395, declares war againſt him, 
ibid. had penſioners at the courts of Denmark and Pruſſia, 
470, {endsorders to Villeroy to fight the alles, ibid. had for 
his motto Nec pluribus impar, 475, makes advantageous 
offers to the D. of Savoy, ibid. and to the allies, 481, his 
letter to the pope, 482, and to Scotland, 483, his eque- 
ry carried off, 517, refolves ſend to the pretender to 
make a deſcent in Scotland, 532, goes to take leave of 
him, and preſents him with a fine {word, ibid. writes a 
letter to the pope upon that expedition, ibid. and a cir- 
cular letter to his miniſters in Rome, Switzerland, Ge- 
neva, &c. about the ſame, and boaſts of ſucceſs too ſoon, 
535, endeavours to unite the princes and ſtates of Italy in 
a league againſt the emperor, 557, offers to come to a 
treaty of partition, by allowing Spain and the Weſt Indies 
to K. Charles, 571, 575, rejects the preliminaries of peace, 
576, writes to the K. of Spain that he would never aban- 
don him, 587, ſets on foot negotiations for a peace, 571, 


58 5, 596, reſolves to ſupport his grandſon Philip K. of 


Spain, notwithſtanding he pretends the —_— and 
ſends him reinforcements, 606, aims at making a ſeparate 
peace excluſive of Spain, 616, entertains L. Bolling broke 
with great magnificence, 674, demands great reparations 
for an inſult offered to Monſieur Meſnager's ſervants, 676, 
a declaration of his miniſter at the Hague concerning the 
pretender, 711, his treachery, 726 

Libellers; proclamation againſt them, 142 

Liege, a deſcription of it, 358, taken by the allies, ibid. 
the French contrive to beſiege it, 391, beſieged by the 
French, and relieved by the D. of Marlborough, 441 

Limburg taken by the allies, 393, deſcribed, ibid. 

Limerick beſieged, 97, the ſiege raiſed, gg, beſieged a ſe- 
cond time, 117, ſurrenders, | | 118 


Limerick, biſhop of, forms a committee, to take care of 


things at Dublin, | 140 
Lines of the French forced, 391, by the D. of Marlborogh 
442, thoſe of Buhl forced by the French, 507 
Linen manufacture in Ireland encouraged, 243, 386 
Lantz taken by the French, 359 
Liſle; deſcription of that place, 546, beſieged by the allics, 
ibid. a French officer wonderfully gets into that place 


during the ſiege, 547, the town ſurrenders, 5 50, the fiege , 


of the citadel proſecuted, 551, it capitulates, 352 
Liturgy; a review of it, 71, &c. whence the liturgy of the 
church of England was taken, 326 
Livonia taken by the czar, 609 
Lloyd, William, biſhop of St. Aſaph, anſwers K. James's 
declaration, 130, bil op of Litchfield and Coventry, ad- 
viſes Q. Mary to eſtabliſh a fund for preachers and ſchool- 
maſters among the Vaudois, 141, his diſcourſe of God's 
ways, &c. complained of in parliament, 150 


Lloyd, William, hiſhop of Worceſter, . complaint in the 
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houſe of commons, and addreſs Q. A | 
removed, , arels Q. Anne againſt him, 36s, 


London, lord-mayor, &c. of, preſent an addreſs to 
ry, 93, and to K. William, 142, entertain K. William 
and Q. Mary, ibid. lieutenancy of London, debates in 
the houſe of commons abour it, 151, changed, 164, the 
city condemns the violence and flowneſs of the houſe of 
commons, 302, inclined to' draw up an addreſs again(t 
the parliament's proceedings, 303, their inſtructions to 
their members, 316, lieutenancy there changed, 614, 
the tories get the election of members there, 615, fifty 
new churches ordered to be built in and about London ,62; 

Londonderry takes arms, 52, befieged, 54, a lictle boy 
brings two letters to the beſieged, 55, relieved, 

Lonſdale, lord viſcount. See Lowther. 

Lords, houſe of, ſign an aſſociation, 208, the names of ſacl 
as refuſed to ſign it, 209, debates in that houſe about ſir 
John Fenwick's attainder, 221, their addreſs of thank 
to K. William upon diſbanding the army, 251, their ad- 
dreſs on the king's ſpeech about the ſucceſſion, 281, find 
fault with the partition treaty, 288, adviſe the king tv 
enter into leagues offentive and defenſive with the empe- 
ror, 291, {everal metlages between them and the houſe 
of commons about the trial of lord Sommers, Orford, &c. 
297, their relolutions previous to thoſe trials, 298, diſpute 
between them and the commons about ſome words of the 

IL. Haverſham, 298, &c. their repreſentation on the caſe 
of the Ayleſbury-men, 432, addreſs the queen to ſettle 
the D. of Malborough's honours on his poſterity, 482, 
examine the merchants complaint, $523, lay the whole 
matter before the queen in an addrets, ibid. debates in 
that houſe about the affairs in Spain, and the manage- 
ment of the war there, 525, reſolve that no peace could 
be ſafe, if Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies were fſut- 
fered to continue in the houſe of Bourbon, 326, debates 

about the elections of the ſixteen peers of Scotland, 564, 
votes againſt the miniſtry with relation to the war in Spain, 
617, 618, proceedings in this houſe upon the: queen's 
laying the plan of the peace before the parliament, 663, 
debates about the Catalans, the proteftant ſucceſſion, re- 
moval of the pretender out of Lorrain, and the late trea- 
ties, 712, vote an addreſs againſt jeſuits, piieſts, and 
againſt all ſuch as bore arms againſt the late K. William, 
714, move for a ſecond addreſs about the pretender, 715, 
take into conſideration the trade to Spain and the Weit- 
Indies, 722 

Lorrain, duke of, declares war againſt France, 167, poiſoned 
by means of that perfidious court, ibid. his character, ibid. 

Lorrain reſtored to the D. of that name 213, 136 

Lorrain, D. of, marries the D. of Orleans's daughter, 248 

Lothian, William Ker marquis of preſents the draught of 
an act for a treaty between England and Scotland, 438, 
choſen one of the ſixteen peers, 637 

Lotteries ; bill againſt them, 153, encouraged, and money 
raiſed upon them, | 203 

Louvain taken by the allies, 473, deſcription of that town, 

| ibid. 

Louvois dies, 136, had entered into the plot for aſſaſſinat- 
ing K. William, 137 

Low-Countries, a ſudden revolution there, 446 

Lowther, fir John, reſigns his place of commiſhoner ot the 
treaſury, 128, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, 153, created baron Lowther, and viſcount Lonſ- 
dale, 212, made lord privy-ſeal, 253, railes the poſſe of 
Cumberland, 5 292 

Ludlow, Edmund, comes to England, and is forced to re- 
turn bac, | 80 

Lumley, Richard, created E. of Scarborough, 9 87 

Lumley, Richard lord, makes a motion about removing the 

retender out of Lorrain, 709, {peaks in favour of Rich- 


ibid. 


Q. Ma- 


56 


ard Steele, L FS + 
Lunt diſcovers the Lancaſhire plot, 173, his depo- 
ſition, ibid. indicted for perjury, 174 
Luteſtring company ſettled, 142, 241 


Luxemburg, D. of, general of the French, 102, tries to 
ſurpriſe Bruſſels, 119, attacs the rear of the confederate 
army, 183, covers the ſiege of Namur, 134, had the di- 
rection of the plot for pe vor gs. K. William, 137, com- 
mands in Flanders at the battle of Landen, 155, dies, 186 


| = | 

Macclesfield, Charles Gerrard E. of, aſperced by the jaco- 
bites, 174, divorced from his counteſs, 15 
acdonalds of Glencoe, 

. et ſir Humphry, the ſuppoſed author of the me- 
moirs of the Church of England, 461, of the houſe of 


commons againſt him, 596 


— 
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Madagaſcar, pirates there ſurppreſſed, 4598 
Madrid poſſeſled by the allies, 475, they abandon it again, 
and K. Philip poſſeſſes himſelf of it, 476 


Maintenon, madam de, in a plot to aſſaſſinate K. William, 
137, cauſes the K. of Spain's will to be N by the 
French court, 275, her influence, i heap ha es K. Lewis 
XIV. to acknowledge the pretender for K. of England, 
313, the K. of France's coolneſs towards her, 8 

Malago, engagement near it between the Engliſh and the 


French, 420 
Malo, St. bombarded by the Engliſh, 164, 194 
Malplaquet, battle of, 580 
Malt-tax extended to Scotland, of which the Scots highly 

complain, 693 


Mancheſter, Charles Montague, E. of, attends K. William 
to Ireland, 88, ſent embaſſador to Venice, 227, and to 
France, 253, ordered to leave the court of France, ibid. 
his letters to Torcy, ibid. made ſecretary of ſtate, 320 

Mancheſter, Robert Montague, E. of, ſent embaſſador to 


Venice, 499, takes Vienna in his way, 511, letters to 


and from hun about the reduction of Naples, ibid. &c. 


diſreſpect ſhewn to him at Venice, 537 
Manrefla ; a deſcription of that place, 505 
Manſel, fir Thomas, made one of the commiſſioners of the 

treaſury, 613, created baron Manſel, 579 


Mar, John Erſkine, E. of, preſents a reſolve to parliament, 
436, and a draught of an act for a treaty with England, 
438, wade ſecretary of ſtate, 441, his ſpeech atSacheverell's 
trial, 596, tries to get the place of ſecretary .of ſtate for 

Scotland, 631, is againſt extending the malt-tax to Scot- 
land, 694, made third ſecretary for that kingdom, 700 

March, William Douglas E. of, made governor of Edin- 
burgh-caſtle, ; 377 

Marchmont, Alexander Hume E. of, commiſſioner in the 
parliament of Scotland, 246, chancellor of Scotland, 353, 

ropoſes the ſettling the crown of that kingdom on the 
beak of Hanover, 354, turned out, 377 

Maria Tereſa's remimciation, 273, 

Marion, Elias, one of the prophets, 526 

Mariſchal, carl, letters ſent to him from the pretender, 483, 
&c. was againſt the union, 485 

Malborough, John Churchill E. and afterwards D. of, takes 
Cork and Kingſale, 99, ſent by K. William into Flan- 
ders to prepare things againſt his arrival, 119, diſcontent— 
ed, 124, difgraced and turned out of all his poſts, 128, 
commitred to the Tower, 131, 142, bailed, ibid. a plot 
againſt him, ibid. complains of his commitment to the 
houſe of lords, 144, the E. of Shrewſbury thought he was 
ungratefully and unjuttly perſecuted, 150, reſtored to 
favour, made privy-counſellor, and governor to the D. of 
Glouceſter, 246, made genera! f the army abroad, $06. 
account of him, 341, 342, &c. K. James's great reſent- 
ment againſt him, ibid. writes a Jetter in the queen's 
name to the ſtates-· general, 344, mede knight of the garter, 
captain-general of the Engliſh forces botn at home and 

abroad, and ſent embaſſador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary to Holland, 345, his ſpeech to the ſtates, ibid. 
confirms the Dutch in their former reſolution, and ſettles 
ſome points. with them, 346, agrees with the ſtates and 
the Imperial miniſter, that war thould be proclaimed a- 
gainſt France, on the ſame day at Vienna, London, and 
the Hague, ibid. is reckoned a tory, 547, made maker of 
the ordnance, 352, declared generaliſſimo of the confede- 
rate army, 357, takes ſeveral places, particularly Venlo, 
Raremond, and Liege, ibid. is taken by a French party, 
but gets out of their hands, 358, comes to London, and a. 
committee of the commons wait upon him with the thanks. 
of that houſe; 466, the queen creates him a duke and' 
intends to grant him a penſion of 5000]. but it being diſ- 


agreeable to the commons ſhe drops it for the preſent, 


ibid. he is for the occaſional conformity bill, 369, loſes bis 
only ſon, and goes to Flanders, 390, takes Bonne, 391, 
forces the French lines, 392, takes Huy and Limburg, 
293, endeavours in vain to bring the French to an en- 
gagement, ibid. meets Charles K. of Spain at Duſſeldorp, 
who preſents him with a ſword, 375, returns to Eng- 
land, 396, ſets out again for Germany, 414, defeats the 
enemy at Schellenberg, ibid. defeats the French and: 
Pavarians at Hochſter, 416, &c. returns to England, 
419, his victories levelled by the commons with thoſe 
of hir George Rooke, 424, ſome lords take it ill that 


prince Eugene ſhould be named before him, 422, is 


complimented by the lord-keeper upon his coming to the 
houſe of lords, 428, a committee of the houſe of com- 
mons gives him alſo the thanks of that houſe, 428, his 
friends offended at the Oxford addreſs, ibid. the manor 
of Woodlt ck and the hundred of Wooton ſettled upon 


him and his heirs, 429, concludes a treaty. with Pruſſia, 
ibid. concerts meaſures for carrying on the war upon 


the Moſelle; 441, goes to Holland, and has conferences 


with ſeveral members of the ſtates, ibid. his progreſs into 
Germany, where he is not joined by the allies, ibid. raiſes 


the ſiege of Liege, and forces the French lines, 442, in 


danger of being killed, ibid, deſigns to attac the French, 
but is oppoſed by the Dutch generals, of which he com- 
plains to the ſtates, 443, goes to the Hague, and con. 
fers with the ſtates upon the orders he had received to go 
to Vienna, 444, goes to Vienna, and confers with the em- 


peror, 445, comes bac to England, 446, his conduct 


arraigned by the L. Haverſham, 454, is thanked by the 


commons for his great ſervices, 460, defeats the French 


at Ramillies, 471, &c. is in danger of being killed or taken 
2 472, K. Charles writes to him, 475, the D. of 

avaria ſends propoſals to him for opening conferences 
for a peace, 481, his anſwer to them, ibid. a report ſpread 
that he found his account in continuing the war, and 
therefore“ would not be for peace, 482, returns to Eng- 
land, ibid. inveſted with the principality of Mildenheim, 
ibid. receives the thanks of both houſes of parliament, 
ibid. the lords addreſs the queen to ſettle his honours on 
his poſterity, which is done, ibid. Woodſtock manor and 
Blenheim-houſe ordered to go with the titles, ibid. five 
thouſand pounds per annum out of the poſt-office ſet- 


tled on him and his poſterity, ibid. the lord-keeper's 


{peech to him and his anſwer, 483, 484, the commons 
refuſe to confirm the grant made ro him of the royal 
Meuſe, ibid. goes to the Hague, and has a confcrence 
with the deputies of the ſtates, 307, goes to Alt-Ran- 
{tadr to the king of Sweden, ibid. follows the French 
army, but cannot bring them to an engagement, 510, 
goes to Germany, and confers with the electors of Hano- 
ver and Mentz, 511, returns to England, ibid. his letter 
to his ducheſs about mrs. Maſham, 520, complaints of 


his roo great power, ibid. his ſpeech to ſhew the neceſſity 


of augmenting the forces in Flanders, 525, refuſes to 
ſerve the queen any longer, unleſs mr. Harley was re- 
moved, 531, offers the bank a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney to preſerve its credit, 535, appointed again comman- 
der in chief of the confederate forces in the Netherlands, 
539, acts with great unanimity with prince Eugene, 541, his 
bravery at the battle of Oudenarde, 542, 543, his letter to 
the E. of Mancheſter about it, 545, covers the ſiege of 
Liſle, 546, prepares to give the enemy battle, but they 
retire, 547, ſtorms Liſle, 548, ſtops the elector of Bavaria's 
defign againſt Bruſſels, for which purpoſe he paſſes the 
Scheld, and comes to that city, 351, &c. retakes Ghent, 
554, the queen's letter to him after the battle of Oude- 
narde, and his anſwer, 561, his intereſt with her begins 


to decline, ibid. two pieces publiſhed againſt him, 568, 


thanked by the commons, with his anſwer to it from 
Bruflels, ibid. comes to England, and is alſo thanked by 
the lords, ibid, ſent to the Hague upon propoſals of 
peace made by France, 573, convinces the ſtates of the 
treacherous deſigns of France in that offer, ibid. beſieges 
and takes Tournay, 578, 579, reiolves to beſiege Mons, 
ibid, defeats the French at the battle of Malplaquet, 580, 
&c. patles the Scarp, and forces the French lines, 602, 
the queen writes to bim, to give the E. of Eſſex's regi- 
ment to J. Hill, 610, he defires to be excuſed, and not 
being able to prevail retires to Windſor, ibid. great un- 
eaſineſs in the nation on that account, ibid. he writes 
an expoſtulatory letter to the queen, ibid. the queen's 
anſwer, ibid. the parliament addrefles the queen to ſend 
the duke into Holland, 611, he lives in friendſhip with 
the duke of Shrewibury, ibid. writes a moving letter to 
the queen upon the E. of Sunderland's remoyal, 612, had 
not promoted the addreſs againſt mr. Maſham, ibid. mo- 
tion in the houſe of lords to thank him dropped, 616, 
{ome officers turned out for drinking his health, ibid. he 
returns from Holland to England, and is received with 
acclamations, 617, is viſited by the new miniſtry, but 
does not receive the thanks of both houſes as uſual, ibid. 
deſired by the queen to live well with the new miniſtry; 
reſolves to be patient, in order to carry on the war ; car- 
ries a ſurrender of all the ducheſs's places to the queen, 
and retires to Blenheim-houſe on the queen's birth-day, 
ibid. his account in the houſe of lords of the miniſtry's 
proceedings with regard to Spain, 618, is continued in 
the command of the Britiſh forces in Flanders, 625, no 
confidence between him and the new miniſtry, ibid. the 
queen's letter to the ſtates of Holland About him, ibid. 
he takes the field, ibid. amuſes the French and ſurpriſes 
their lines, 626, beſieges and takes Bouchain, ibid. and 627, 
returns to England, 1bid. his ſpeech in the houſe of lords, 


* 
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637, is turned out of all his employments, 639, his letter 
to the commiſſioners about the preſent from tir Solomon 
de Medina, 640, the queen ſends him word of her in- 
. tentions to reſume all his employments, ibid. his letter 
thereupon to her, ibid. he waits upon prince Eugene, 642, 
that prince's compliment on him, ibid. cenſured for hav- 


ing taken large ſums of money, 644, ordered to be pro- 


ſecuted by the attorney-general, ibid. libels publiſhed 
againſt him, ibid. enquiries made into his conduct, 
but nothing material is found againſt him, ibid. 
prince Eugene ſaid he was always ſucceſsful, ibid. bears 
all intults with patience, and prepares a vindication 
of himſelt, 645, his ſpeech on account of the D. of Or- 
mond's being ordered not to fight, 657, ſends, E. Paulet 
a challenge for his reflecting ſpeech on him, 658, his 
ſpeech about the plan of peace, 663, two ſuits commenc- 
ed againſt him, 683, leaves England, and goes to Aix le 
Chapelle, ibid. retuſes to fign an affociation, 712, invit- 
ed by the E. of Oxford to come over to * 725, 
comes to Oſtend, ibid. embarks for England, ibid. 
had vowed never to be reconciled with the E. of Ox- 
ford, ibid 
Marlborough, Sarah Jennings counteſs and ducheſs of, 
1 the ladies of the bed- chamber to the prin- 
celgMnne, and becomes her great favourite, 340, her 
chatter, ibid. and 341, perſuades the princets againſt 
conſenting to have the crown ſettled on K. William for 
life; ibid. appointed groom of the ſtole, and keeper of 
the privy-purſe, 346, endeavours to moderate Q. Anne's 
zeal ſor the tories, ibid. occaſions the removal of fir 
Nathan Wright, 453, reconciles the whigs to the queen, 
454, compared to Alice Piers, ibid. her account of ]. 
Hill and mrs. Maſham, 519, her great uneaſineſs at that 
lady's great credit with the queen, and her letters there- 
upon, ibid. her letter to the queen, 562, &c. charged 
with being the cauſe of ſome diſagreeable votes paſſing 
in the houſe of commons againſt mrs. Maſham, 610, 
is told that the queen believed ſhe often ſpoke diſreſpect- 
fully of her, 611, ſhe endeavours to vindicate herſelf in 
an audience ſhe had of the queen, ibid. writes to the 
queen upon the E. of Sunderland's removal, 612, the 
duke her huſband carries a ſurrender of all her places to 
the queen, 617 
Marriages ; act againſt marriages without licence or banns, 


209 
Marſaglia, battle of, 157 
Marſeilles; a project to deſtroy that place, 11 
Martin, Henry and David, had a hand in the Britiſh Mer- 


chant, a 6 
Mary, Q. proclaimed, 20, her houſehold ſettled, 28, un- 
eaſy at the ſettlement required for her ſiſter the princeſs 
of Denmark, 37, 80, an act paſſed to inveſt her with the 
adminiſtration of affairs during the king's abſence, 87, 
ſhews great tenderneſs for her father's perſon, 88, her 
behaviour was very exemplary, and ſhe read much, but 
did not meddle with public affairs, 92, was very chari- 
table, ibid. takes upon her the adminiſtration of af— 
fairs, and has the right way of pleaſing England, ibid. 
becomes univerſally beloved .and admired, 1bid. puts 
out two proclamations againſt the papiſts, ibid. though 
much aſraid of a deſcent from France, ſhe conceals her 
own apprehenſions, and inſpires her ſubjects with reſo— 
lution, 93, puts out a proclamation for the encourage- 
ment of ſeamen, 94, gives commiſſions for putting the 
ſtanding forces and the militia in the weſt in a poſture 
of defence, ibid. publiſhes a proclamation for appre- 
hending the E. of Litchfield, &c. ibid. falls out with 
her ſiſter the princeſs of Denmark, becauſe ſhe would 
not diſmiſs the counteſs of Marlborough, 128, prepares 
to defend England againſt the threatened invaſion of K. 
James, 131, orders ſeveraldiſcontented perſons to be taken 
up, ibid. commands all papiſts to depart from London and 
Weſtminſter, ibid. cauſes the militia of Weſtminſter, and 
the train-bands of London to be drawn up in Hyde*Park, 
ibid. eſtabliſhes a fund for maintaining preachers and 
{choolmaſters among the Vaudois, 141, iſſues out a pro- 
clamation againſt the exporting of corn to France, and 
orders the laws to be put in execution, 161, governs the 
nation with great 2 — 168, had a particular eſteem 
for -archbiſhop Tillotſon, 169, ſeized with the ſmall- 
pox, of which ſhe dies, 170, her character, 171, never 
guilty of an indiſcretion, ibid. remarks on her unuſual 
gaiety at her coming to the throne, ibid. and on her 
quarrel with her ſiſter the princeſs Anne, ibid. addreſſes 
to the king upon her death, 272, ſhe was a friend to 
the difſenters, and for a comprehenſion, ibid. the ja- 
, Cobites exalted at the news of her death, 202, her great 
care in diſpoſing of church preferments, 333 


757 
Maſham, mr. Samuel, preferred by the ducheſs of Marlbo- 


rough's means, 519, marries Abigail Hill, 520, made 
a general, 610, created baron Maſham, 641 
aſham, mrs. comes to be in great credit with Q. Anne 
519, the ducheſs of Marlborough's great uneaſinels at it, 
ibid. &c. was related to mr. Harley, ibid. her intrigues 
with the queen, 562, &c. ſhe undermines the D. of Marl- 
borough's intereſt, 610, motion intended in parliament 
againſt her, ibid. made privy-purſe, 617, had part of 
the benefit of the Aſſiento trade, 723, reconciles the fa- 
vourites, 724, the lord- treaſurer demurs about a grant 
made to her by the queen, 725, ſevere reproaches be- 
tween her and the treaſurer, when he was dimiſſed ibid. 
Maximilian prince of Hanover joins prince Eugene, 415 
Mazarin, ducheſs of, motion in the houſe of commons 
againſt her, 3; 
Mead, dr. Richard, attends Q. Anne in her laſt illneſs, 725 
Meath, Henry Jones biſhop of, endeavours 4 


| to ſtop the exe- 
cution of ſome cruel acts againſt the proteſtants in Ire- 


land, 56, argues againſt the repealing of the act of ſet- 
tlement, 


: 8 
Mechlin ſubmits to the allies, 3 
Meeting-Houtes ; ſome pulled down, 592 


Melfort, John Drummond E. of, king James's ſecretary of 
ſtate, 40, 47, odious to the preſbyterians in Scotland, 
ibid. letters brought from him to Scotland, 49, ex- 
cepted out of the indemnity, 87, his letter to the E. of 
Perth, 283, Tallard's ſaying about him, 284 

Melvil, — lord, made ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 
51, promiſes to moderate the violence of the preſbyte- 
rians in that kingdom, but is not ſo good as his word, 
70, his proceedings for ſettling preſbytery, ibid. a great 
zealot for preſbytery, 118, 119, made privy-ſeal, and 
moſt of his creatures laid afide, 127, preſident of the 
council in Scotland, 353, turned out, 377 

Memorial of the Dutch communicated to the houſe of 
lords and commons, 283, of the French embaſſador to 
the ſtates, 291, memorial by Daniel de Foe, 305, of 
the church of England, 452, 453, preſented as a libel, 
ibid. the publiſher of it ordered to be proſecuted, 461, 
of the elector ef Hanover, 635, &c. of the Dutch againſt 
the repreſentation of the houſe of commons, 646, of 
prince Eugene and the deputies of the ſtates to the D. 
of Ormond, 671 

Menin taken by the allies, 474 

Mentz, elector of, confers with the D. of Marlborough, 18 

Merchants deſign a fraud with regard to the goods im- 
ported into Scotland, 497, their petition, ibid. another 
petition of theirs, complaining of their great loſſes, 
29, and of the want of cruiſers, ibid. &c. petition of the 
Scotch merchants for relief, 31, French, Dutch, and 
Jewiſh merchants, inſtead of calling in the money they 
had in the Bank, they carried in more, 43 

Meſnager, monſieur, his negotiations at the court of Eng- 
land, 627, 633, delivers the French king's anſwer to 
the demands laſt ſent over from England, ibid. ſigns the 
preliminaries of peace, ibid. has a private converſation 
with the queen, and ſpeaks to her in favour of the pre- 
tender, 634, one of the plenipotentiaries at the treaty of 
Utrecht,649, his ſervants inſult count de Rechteron, which 
ſtops for a while the negotiations at Utrecht, 676, 687 

Methuen, Paul, envoy to Portugal, 352, concludes a neu- 
trality, 359, and a treaty, 395, preſſes the K. of Portu- 
gal to carry on his conqueits 1n Spain, 475, envoy ex- 
traordinary to the D. of Savoy, 478, made one of the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, | 584 

Middleton, E. of, ſtarts up a difficulty when the pretender 
was going to be proclaimed, 313, exhorted by K. James 
to embrace popery, : 314 

Milaneſe ; treaty for evacuating it, 482, 500, 501, eva- 
cuated, ibid. 

Minas, marquis des, aſſiſts at a council of war, 502, at the 


battle of Almanza, HF: 503 
Minorca, deſcription of that iſland, which is taken by the 
Engliſh, de. 


Miremont, Armand de Bourbon, marquis de, goes to 
Utrecht, to take care of the intereſt of the French re- 
fugees, 647, intercedes for the proteſtants in the gallies 
in France, 700 


Miſſon, Maximilian, one of the prophets, 5626 
Mohun, Charles lord, tried for the murder of William 


Mountfort, 151, and for the murder of captain Richard 
C -2. is againſt the occaſional conformity bull, 
398, carries E. Paulet a challenge from the D. of Marl- 
borough, 657, killed in a duel with D. Hamilton, 681 
Moleſworth, William, reflects on the convocation houſes 
in Ireland, for which he is removed from the privy- 


council, = 702 
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Molineux, William, his caſe of Ireland's being bound by 
acts of parliament in England cenſured, 24 
Money oF braſs, coined by K. James in Ireland, cried 
down, | 
Monmouth, Charles Mordaunt E. of, goes with K. William 
to Holland, 108 
Mons taken by the French, 109, K. William endeavours 
to ſurpriſe it, 135, blocked up by the allies, 579, a de- 
ſcription of that place, 582, beſieged and taken, ibid. 
Montague, Charles, made one of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, 128, 165, his character, ibid. his reaſons for 
recoining the money, 198, the chief manager of it, 200, 
inſtrument in reſtoring the public credit, 217, vote of 
the commons in his favour, 242, had gained a great aſ- 
cendant in the houſe of commons, 244, reſigns the chan- 
cellorſhip of the exchequer, 255, made auditor of the 
exchequer, and created L. Hallifax, 281, impeached 
by the commons, who addreſs the king to remove him 
from his councils and preſence, 294, 295, articles againſt 
him, 296, his anſwers, ibid. acquitted, 299, 301 
Montague, John D. of, ſworn of the privy-council, 362 


Montague, Ralph D. of, travels beyond fea, 698 
Montague, Wortley, moves for a bill for naturalizing all 
foreign proteſtants, 64 


Montgomery, lord, proclamation for apprehending him, 


94, in a plot againſt K. William, 130 


Montmclian taken by the French, 122 
Montroſe, James Graham marquis of, a letter ſent to him 
by the pretender, but not delivered, 484, created a duke, 
498, choſen one of the ſixteen peers, 537 
Montroſe, James Graham D. of, {worn of the privy-coun- 
cil, 562, ſets himſelf up in oppoſition to the D. of Queenſ- 
berry's power, 564, removed from the place of lord 


privy-ſeal in Scotland, 698 
Moor, John, made biſhop of Norwich, 2 STS 
Moore, colonel, governor of Carolina, attacks Fort St. Au- 

guſtin, 127 


Moore, Arthur, made one of the commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations, 614, directs the lord privy- ſeal in mat- 
ters of trade at the treaty of Utrecht, 649, commiſſioner 
of trade, 692, conſulted in the treaty of commerce, ibid. 
his ſpeech in vindication of it, ibid. account of him, 
695, ſpeaks in favour of the treaty of commerce, ibid. 
and of the Aſſiento trade, 707, gainer by the Spaniſh 
trade, and by the Aſſiento, 722, 723, intention to cen- 
ſure him, ibid. concerned in a clandeſtine trade, ibid. 

Mordaunt, Charles lord viſcount, made firlt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, 30, created E. of Monmouth, 33, pro- 
teſts againſt rejecting the clauſe for taking away the ſa- 
cramental teſt, ibid, diſmiſſed from his employments, 84 

Mordaunt, colonel Henry, his ſpeech about the union, 493, 


at Sacheverell's trial, 590 
Morel, mr. gives biſhop Burnet an account of the intended 
aſſaſſination of K. William, ö 137 
Mortmain, ſtatute of, repealed, 406 


Mulgrave, John Sheffield E. of, his ſpeech on the bill for 
excluding placemen from the houſe of commons, 149, 
oppoſes the court, 150, created marquis of Normanby, 
and ſworn of the privy-council, | t 164 

Munden, ſir John, ſent againſt Du Cafle's fleet, and does 
not behave well, 360, tried for it by a court-martial, and 
acquitted, but is broke, ibid. and 661 

Murray, John lord, made ſecretary of ſtate, 200, created 
E. of Tullibardine, and appointed the king's commiſ-— 
ſioner, | 216 

Muſcovite troops; diſpute between the emperor and the K. 


of Sweden about them, f 508 


Muſcovites and Saxons undertake to conquer Pomerania, 688 
Muſgrave, ſir Chriſtopher, at the head of a party againſt 
the court, 154, took bribes, ibid. clerk of the ordnance, 
212, objects to ſome words ſpoken by the L. Haver- 
ſham, 298, &c. made a privy-counſellor, 347, and clerk 
of the ordnance, 352, his proceedings about the clauſe 


relating to the ſucceſſion, 370, againſt the place-bill, 


372, oppoſes the taking away the firſt-fruits and tenths, 


406, ſilenced, 428 
Mutiny and deſertion; bill againſt it, 161, 152 
N. 

Nairne, fir Daniel, ſecretary to the Scottiſh commiſſioners 
for the union between England and Scotland, 465 
Namur, beſieged and taken by the French, 134, and in- 
veited by the confederates, 187, bombarded, 419 
Nantz, edict of, to be revived, 141 


Naples; deſigns of the Auſtrians upon it, 482, expedition 
there, z00, 511, oppoſed by Great-Britain and Holland, 
ibid. conquered by the Imperialiſts, 512, inſurrection 


there, ibid. the inhabitants had an-inbred hatred to the 
French, ibid. eccleſiaſtical revenues there, belonging to 
perſons reſiding out of the country, ſequeſtered, 557, the 
viceroy forbids the remitting any money to Rome, 358 
Naturalization of the French proteſtants; bill to repeal 


that act, 619, that act repealed, 646 
Navy; condition of it inquired into by the houſe of lords, 406 
Negroes, Aſſiento de, 707 


Nelſon, Robert, preſents hereditary right to the queen, 704 
Netherlands. See Holland. | 
Neufchatel, principality of, claimed by thirteen different 
perſons, 516, adjudged to the K. of Pruſſia, ibid. 
Newcaſtle, John Holles D. of, made lord privy-ſeal, 434, 
offers the Bank a ſum of money to een its credit, 
535, made lord privy-ſeal, 613, dies, 631, was the 
richeſt ſubject in England, | ibid. 
New-England; that colony by whom firſt founded, 326, &c. 
Newfoundland; Q. Anne addrefled to preſerve the fiſhery 
there, 498, reſtored to the Engliſh, 576, 596, the taking 
of Canada a great ſecurity to it, 629, to be entitely given 
up to the Engliſh, 633, 651, 686, the French offer only 
the freedom of fiſhery there, 649, diſputes between the 
courts of England and France, about the Ahery there, 
686, &c. given to the Engliſh, 
Newman, mr. ſpeaks gainſt the Aſſiento trade, 
News; a bill to prevent the publiſhing ,any wit 
cence, 27 
Nicholſon, governor, takes poſſeſſion of Nova-Scotia, puts 
a garriſon into Port-Royal, and calls it Annapolis, . 
forms the deſign of the Canada or Quebec expedition, ib. 
Nimeguen, peace concluded there, 26 
Nonjuring party, riſe of them, 32, make a ſchiſm, 73, 74, 
a ſevere pamphlet againſt them, 94, &c. nonuring 
biſhops and clergy create a ſchiſm, 325 
Normanby, John Sheffield marquis of, makes an oppofi- 
tion to the bill for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 274, finds 
fault with the partition-treaty, 288, made privy-ſcal, 347, 
Q. Anne's regard for him, ibid. is againſt praying for the 
princeſs Sophia, 349, created D. of Normanby and Buck- 
inghamſhire, 374 
Norris, fir John, letters of his about the reduction of Sardi- 
nia, 555, made admiral, 584, ſent to ſecure Sardinia, 604. 
North and Grey, William lord, his ſpeeches about the malt- 
tax, 694, 1s againſt addrefling the queen, to apply to 
the D. of Lorrain to remove the pretender out of his do- 
minions, 696, moves to have all the ſtrangers that were 
in the houls of lords put out, 713, ſpeaks againſt a re- 
ward being ſet on the pretender's head, ibid. makes a 
motion for returning the treaſurer thanks, 714, moves to 
have the treaties of peace and commerce taken into con- 
ſideration, ibid. ſpeaks for the ſchiſm-bill, 720 
Nottingham, Daniel Finch E. of, made ſecretary of ſtate, 
29, his character, ibid. offers to the houſe of lords the 
bill of toleration and comprehenſion, 34, infuſes jealou- 
ſies of the whigs into the king, 38, king William buys 
Kenfington-palace of him, 62, is at the head of the ca- 
binet council, 92, reflected upon by the E. of Torrington, 
for ſuppreſſing ſome intelligence, 95, blamed for employ- 
ing men that were reputed jacobites, 124, a letter of 
his to fir Ralph Delaval makes a buſtle in the houſe of 
commons, 126, complained of for giving improper or- 
ders to the fleet, 134, complained of .in the houſe of 
commons, 145, &c. his relation concerning the intended 
deſcent of the French upon England, 146, 147, &c. 
Wharton moves for an adreſs to the king to remove him, 
ibid. aggravates admiral Ruſſel's errors, 149, thought 
to betray the king his maſter's intereſt, 154, blamed for 
the ill ſucceſs of our fleet, 159, his intelligence of the 
fleet, 162, removed, 169, proteſts againſt the vote for 
acknowledging the reality of the Lancaſhire plot, 174, 
. refuſes to take money from the Eaſt-India company, 178, 
repreſents the bad ſtate of the coin in the aß of lords, 
ibid. oppoſes the aſſociation, and refuſes to ſign it vo- 
luntarily, 208, 209, oppoſes the abjuration- act, 319, his 
motion for the union of England and Scotland, 321, 
made ſecretary of ſtate, 347, excuſes dr. Davenant and 
dr. Drake, 351, moves for an enquiry into thoſe books, 
wherein the murder of K. Charles I. was juſtified, ibid. 
was againſt aſſiſting the Cevennois, 388, 389, thought 
it a diſhonour to England to ſtrike even in another king's 
ports, 395, lays before the houſe of lords the papers re- 
lating to the conſpiracy in Scotland, 401, vote of the 
commons in his favour, 402, his ac@@unt of the conſpi- 
racy in Scotland, 403, &c. prefles the queen to diſmiſs 
the D. of Somerſet, and Devonſhire from the cabinet 
council, 409, reſigns his place of ſecretary of ſtate, ibid. 
reflects on K. William, with regard to the partition-rreaty, 
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- / 427, thoughts of ſending him to the Tower, ibid. urges 
the ill conſequences of the act of ſecurity in Scotland, 
ibid. was for inviting over the princeſs Sophia, 454, ſe- 
conds the E. of Rocheſter in the debates about the affairs 
of Spain, 525, the court endeavours to gain him on their 
ſide, 636, offers a clauſe to be inſerted in the addreſs of 
thanks to the queen, ibid. brings in the occaſional con- 
formity-bill, 639, moves for an addreſs to the queen to de- 
fire her to conſult with the miniſters of the allies in Hol- 
land, before the opening of the congreſs, ibid. advertiſe- 
ment in the Poſt-Boy reflefting on him, 644, ſpeaks 
againſt the reſumptions of K. William's grants, 648, his 
ſpeech on occaſion of the D. of Ormond's being ordered 
not to fight, 658, and about the peace, 663, his ſpeech 
about the union, 695, ſupports the motion for addreſ- 
ſing the queen to preſs the D. of Lorrain to remove the 
pretender out of his dominions, 697, reflected upon 1n 
the public ſpirit of che whigs, 707, repreſents the danger 
that threatened the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 710, his ſpeech 
upon the lord-treafurer's motion, for bringing in a bill to 
make it treaſon to bring any foreign troops into the king- 
dom, ibid. his ſpeech about the peace with Spain, 715, 
ſpeaks againſt the fchiſm-bill, 721, moves for an addreſs 
of thanks for the queen's proclamation againſt che pre- 
reader, 722 


O. 


Oates, Titus, debates about the judgment againſt him, 63, 
a conference thereupon, ibid. 
Oath ; coronation-oath ſettled, 39 
Oaths of allegiance ordered to be taken, but refuſed by ſe- 
veral, 31, oaths ſettled, 33, debates about them, 34 
Occafional conformity; bill againſt it, 367, brought in again, 
397, &c. 424, endeavours uſed to tac it to the land- tax 
bill, 425, thrown out by the lords, 426 
Orange, account of that illuſtrious tamily, 23, &c. 
Orange William III. prince of, born, 25, comes into the 
world under great diſadvantages, ibid. was of an iufirm 
conſtitution, ibid. the French king leizes his principality 
of Orange, 26, the prince is choſen chief nobleman in 
Zealand, and introduced into the council, ibid. comes to 
viſit K. Charles II. ibid. is declared admiral and captain- 
general, ibid. and ſtadtholder, ibid. makes a ftand againſt 
the French, ibid. retakes Narden and ſeizes Boone, ibid. 
beats the French at the battle of Seneſte, ibid. offers the 
K. of France battle when before Bouchain, ibid. marries 
princeſs Mary, 1bid. looked upon as the head of the pro- 
teſtant intereſt in Europe, and the greateſt chec to the 
mower of France, hid: forms the league of Auſtria againſt 
France, 27, his character, ibid. and 28. See K. William III. 
Ordinations of diſſenters, 1 72 
Orford, Edward Ruffel E. of, concerned in Kidd's affair, 
256, impeached by the commons, 294, their addreſs 
againſt him, 295, articles againſt him, 296, his anſwer, 
ibid. acquitted, 301, his accounts examined, 407 
Orkney,” Elizabeth Villiers counteſs of, grants to her in 
Ireland, 259, K. William regards her, 324, the cauſe of 
L. Sommers, and E. of Portland's diſgrade, ibid. 
Orkney, George Hamilton E. of, made governor, of Edin- 
burgh-Caſtle, 711 
Orleans, D. of, is wounded at the battle of Turin, where he 
behaves bravely, 479, wanted to be made K. of Spain, 
and offers ſome propoſals to the L. Galway for that pur- 


poſe, 505, ſuſpected of having poiſoned the two dauphins, 


648, had formed a project to make himſelf K. of Spain, 649 
Ormond, James Butler D. of, ſent to ſecure the quiet of 
Dublin, 96, wounded at the battle of Landen, 1 56, at- 
tends K. William, in his laſt moments, 322, named com- 
mander of a land army, 347, commander in chief of the 
forces at Cadiz and Vigo, 360, lands at Vigo, 362, rides 
to St. Paul's on the thankſgiving- day, amidſt loud accla- 
mations, 364, thanked by the lords for his ſervices at 
Vigo, ibid. they addreſs the queen to order him to lay 
before them an account of his proceedings, ibid. he com- 
plainsof fir George Rooke's conduct at Cadiz, 365, is made 
lord-lientenant of Ireland, ibid. and 371, directed by the 
E. of Rocheſter, 383, his ſpeech to the parliament, of 
Ireland, ibid. &c. uneaſy at the inſpection of the public 
accounts, 386, foments the diviſions raiſed by the E. of 
Rocheſter, 435, defires the parliament of Ireland to ad- 
Journ, ibid. addreſſes preſented to him by the diſſenters, 
ibid. favours the pretender's friends, 630, his ſpeech in 
the parliament of England about the neceſſity of a peace, 
637, made commander in chief of all the forces at home 
and abroad, 641, had orders not 'to engage neither in 
ſiege nor battle, 655, his inſtructions, 654, aſſures the 
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nem carry on the war vigorouſly, ibid. 
ecerves orders from the queen not to venture a battle, 


655, his letters thereupon ibid. 656, &c. refuſes to light, 
656, receives a letter from Villars, 666, correſponds with 
him, ibid. 669, declares his orders about the ceffation of 
arms, 666, deſires prince Eugene to give over the liege 
of Queſnoy, 668, conference between him and one of the 
Dutch depuries, 0690, returns to England, 681, promotes 
dr. Swift to the deanery of St. Patrick's, 698, made go- 
vernor of Dover, and warden of the Cinque-ports, ibid. 
a penſion of ʒoool. per annum ſettled upon him, ibid. L. 
Hallifax's compliment on him, 71 
Orphans of the city of London; their affaits examined by 
parliament, 1735 
Orrery, Charles Boyle E. of, created baron Boyle of Matt 
ton, 631, ſent to the Hague to redteſs ſome diſorders, 68 - 
Osborne, Thomas, E. of Danby, impeached, 14, inſtru: 
mental in the marriage of the princeſs Mary with the prince 


Dutch of his intention to 


of Orange, 26, created marquis of Caermarthen, and made 


preſident of the council, 28, K. James had offered to put 
himſelf into his hands before he went away, 29, cool with 
regard to the ſettlement, ibid. brings a ſtorm on the mar- 
quis of Hallifax, ibid. an addreſs propoſed in the houſe of 
commons, to deſire the king to remove him from his pre- 
ſence and councils, 65, chief author of the change made 
in the lieutenancy of London, 84, in great credit with 
the king, 87, a delign to impeach him, 107, blamed for 
the ill ſucceſs of our fleet, 159, created D. of Leeds, 16; 
Oſborne, Peregrine, marquis of Caermarthen, at the attempt 
upon Breſt, 166, his diſcovery to the houſe of lords about 
a letter of the E. of Nottingham, 126 
Oſtend and Newport; propo.al to put them into the hands 
of the Engliſh, g 287 
Oltend, taken by the allies, 474; deſcription of it, ibid. 
yielded by the Dutch, 705, not to be alienated from the 
Netherlands, ibid. See Eaſt-India company. 
Oudenard ; deſcription of that town, 541, inveſted by the 
French, ibid. the French quit the fiege, 542, battle near 
Oudenard, | ibid, 
Overall, Bp. his book publiſhed, 393 
Oxford; that univerſity unhappily ſucceſsful, in propagat- 
ing anti- revolutional principles, 405, its decree burnt, 395 
Oxford, Robert Harley E. of, See Harley, lord-treaſurer, 
his oppoſition to the pretender's being removed out of 
Lorrain, 696, inſtalled knight of the garter, 7500, hated 
both by the whigs and tories, ibid. upon ill terms with the 
L. Bollingbroke, ibid. notwithſtanding which he brings 
his own ſcheme to bear, ibid. raiſes a million in two days 
time, ibid. L. Bollingbroke, ſecretary Bromley, and fir 
William Wyndham, gain the aſcendant over him, upon 
which he thinks of retiring, 704, endeavours to ſupport 
the Bank, 705, moves for a bill to make it treaſon to 
bring any foreign troops into the kingdom, 710, vindicates 
the peace, 713, and his paying a yearly ſum to the high- 
landers, 714, his letter to the elector of Brunſwick, 718, 
was for inviting him over, 719, doubtful whether he was 
for or againſt the ſchiſm-bill, 20, bred among ſchiſma- 
ticks, ibid. had caſtrated the ſchiſm- bill, ibid. is for exa- 
mining into the Spaniſh trade, 722, kept to himſelf the 
principal direction of domeſtic affairs, and the diſpoſal of 
places, 723, has great quarrels with L. Bolingbroke, 724, 
endeavours to reconcile himſelf to the whigs, and to re- 
move L. Bolingbroke, ibid. ſends the queen an account 
of public affairs, ibid. and 736, cauſes of his diſgrace, 
724, his attachment to the houſe of Hanover, ibid. re- 
moved, ibid. 


3 


Packington, ſir John, exhibits petitions againſt the Bp. of 
Worceſter, and his ſon, for endeavouring to prevent his 
election, 365, his ſpeech in the debate about the danger 
of the church, 460, ſpeaks againſt the union, 493 

Paget, William lord, ſent to Conſtantinople, to mediate a 
peace between the Turks and the imperialiſts, 140, me- 
diator of the peace of Carlowitz, 249, appointed envoy 
extraordinary to Hanover, but declines it, 715 

Paget, Henry, made one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
613, created baron of Burton, 1 

Palatine, elector, the Upper-Palitinate reſtored to him, 539, 
and 559, furniſhes the emperor with troops, 539 

palatines come over to England, 587, a brief for them, ibid. 
ſent over to Ireland and New-York, ibid. votes of the 
parliament of Ireland about them, 588, the relief granted 
them cauſes great uneaſineſs, 590, inquiry ot the houſo 
of commons about them, 619 

Paper- credit in Scotland rejected, 437 


— 
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Papiſts excluded from the crown, 39, 27 in ſome re- 
ſpect by the revolution, 60, addreſs for diſarming them, 
64, and for ſecuring them, 97, ordered to repair to their 
places of abode, 65, fly out of Dublin, 91, two procla- 
mations againſt them in England, 92, 131, reſort to Lon- 
don, an addreſs of the commons againſt them, 2 5, act 
2 them, 260, &c. their ſcheme of religion, 325, ex- 
0 
381, bill againſt them in Ireland, 386, and in England, 
433, pretend that the church was in danger, 452, procla- 

mation for putting the laws in execution againſt them, 621 

Parker, fir Thomas, his behaviour at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 
591, made lord chief uſtice, 592, cauſes a miſtake relat- 
ing to the regency to be rectiſied, 700, &c. 

Pailiament, bill for Triennial parliaments, 502, of K. Wil- 
liam, reverſe attainders, 62, bill for the frequent calling 
and meeting of them, 87, &c. paſſed, 106, members taken 
off by places and penſions, 124, bill for the frequent meet- 
ing of them, 172, act againſt treating at elections of par- 
liament- men, and for regulating thoſe elections, 209, 
the buſineſs of the Lancaſhire plot laid before them, 174, 
their proceedings againſt bribery, 1bid. and about the 
orphans and Eaſt-India company's affairs, 175, &c. take 
into conſideration the 5 of the money, 198, re- 
ſtores the public credit, 217, proſecutes the French ſmug- 
glers, 241, order of the houſe of commons againſt writ- 
ten protections from parliament-men, 197, a party for 
France in the parliament, 282, both houſes meet upon K. 
William's death, 343, go to St. Paul's on the thankſgiv- 
ing-day for the victory at Vigo, 364, both houſes give the 
D. of Marlborough thanks tor his eminent ſervices, 482, 
firſt ſeſſion of the parliament of Great-Britain, 521, ad- 
dreſs the queen not to make peace without the reſtitution 
of all Spain, 526, procceds with great unanimity in their 
reſolution for the | {hens of the government againſt the 
pretender, 533, a faction among the Scots in the ſecond 
parliament of Great-Britain, 564, both houſes addreſs 
the queen to order the D. of Marlborough over into Hol- 
land, 610, the queen's meſſage to them of her reſolution 
to ſupport the houſe of Auſtria, 621, &c. 

Parliament in Scotland inquires into the Glencoe affair, 
183, ſign the aſſociation, and grant K. William a ſupply, 
216, the Eaſt-India company lay their grievances before 
it, 246, &c. their ins and petition to the king there- 
upon, ibid. &c. paſſes an act for keeping a land- force, and 
another for a land-tax, 274, great diſputes whether the 
parliament ſhould be continued, or a new one called, 353, 
&c. the queen's letter to them, 410, debates about the 
bill of ſucceſſion, 411, &c. and the ſupply, 412, deſire to 
have all the examinations, relating to the plot, laid be- 
fore them, ibid. grants a ceſs for the pay of the army, 
ibid. addreſs the queen that the evidence and papers re- 
lating to the plot might be laid before them againſt the 
next ſeſſion, 413, their proceeding about the treaty with 
England, 436, &c. 

Parliament in Ireland raiſes a maintenance for the army in 
that kingdom, 253, votes a ſupply, 435, uneaſineſs be- 
tween them and the convocation, ibid. their votes in fa- 
vour of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ibid. and 436 

Parties at the revolution, 20, three parties formed in Scot- 
land, 48, a party formed againſt K. William, 124, 154 

Partition - treaty; negotiations about it, 248, &c. ſecond par- 
tition-treaty, 263, greatly diſliked by the Spaniards and 
emperor, 265, &c. and by the Engliſh, 274, cenſured in 
the houſe of lords and commons, 288, &c. papers relat- 


ing to it laid before the houſe of commons, 29 


Paterſon, William, forms the plan of the Weſt-India and 


African companies in Scotland, and the Darien ſettle- 
ment, 1.383, 200, &c. 
Patkul, count, 6 499 
Patrick, Simon, made Bp. of Chicheſter, 69, review the li- 
turgy, 71, &c. tranſlated to the ſee of Ely, 114, dies, 521 
Patronage reſtored in Scotland, 6 
Pawlet, John earl, made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
613, viſits the D. of Marlborough, 617, made ſteward of 
the houſehold, 631, his reflecting ſpeech on the D. of 
Marlborough, for which he is challenged, 658, inſtalled 
knight of the garter, 700, was for admitting the preſby- 
terians to be heard againſt the occaſional conformity- bill, 
21 
Peace, propoſed by France, 212, a ſeparate one ET lo 
France and D. of Savoy, 213, the preliminaries of a peace, 
227, conference at Rytwick about it, 228, 231, ſigned by 
England, Spain, and Holland, 233, and by the emperor 
and the empire, 235, peace of Carlowitz, 242, overtures 
made by the French for a peace, 481, rejected, ibid. dr. 
Hare's thoughts upon it, ibid. &c. negotiations for one, 
571, &c. the preliminaries of it, 575,-rejected by France, 


uded from being members of the eſtates of Scotland, 


576, but ratified by Great-Britain, ibid. and by Holland, 
577, they were contrived only to divide the allies, ibid. 
new overtures for a peace, 585, negotiations for one be. 
gun by Gaultier, 631, new ones made by Torcy, ibid. the 
preliminaries of peace ſigned, 634, made public, and ſe- 
verely reflected upon, 635, communicated to the ſtates, 
who are alarmed at them, ibid. conferences for a peace 
opened at Utrecht, ibid. and 649, coalition of ſeveral peers 
againſt a peace, 636, the French propoſals for a peace, 640, 
the demands of the allies, 651, Ne French plenipotentia- 
ries 1 a plan for a general peace, 652, not communi. 
cated to the ſtates, ibid. negotiations are carried on direct. 
ly between England and France, 659, the plan of it com- 
municated by the queen to the parliament 661, &c. a 
new ſcheme Ne by the Dutch, 680, another pro. 
poſed to the ſtates by the E. of Strafford, 683, the French 
try to elude the preliminaries they had entered into with 
Great-Britain, 686, the Engliſh miniſtry ſign a ſeparate 
peace with France, ibid. and 689, they ſcruple to do i: 

a while, 688, peace ſigned, 689, the treaty brought to 
London, 690, addreſſes about it, ibid. &c. proclaimed 691, 
thankſgiving for the peace, 697, debates about it, 75, 
between England and Spain the chief articles of it, 587 
Peers, ſixteen, for Scotland to be elected, and the manner 
of it ſettled, 489, twelve new ones made at once in Eng- 


land, 641 
Pelham, Thomas, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
107, reſigns that place, 123 
Pelham, fir Thomas, created a baron, 401 


Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, E. of, made privy-ſeal, 120, 
made one of the lords: juſtices, 181, plenipotentiary at the 
treaty of Ryſwick, 227, made knight of the garter, 264, 
lord preſident, and lord high-admiral, 320, diſmiſſed, 
and refuſes a penſion, 346, is for declaring war again! 
France, ibid. maſter of the horſe and preſident of the 
council, 363, againſt the occaſional conformity-bill, 398, 
lord-licutenant of Ireland, his ſpeech to the parliament: 


of that kingdom, 518, made lord high-adiniral, 561, 


reſigns, 584 
Penn, William, enters into a plot to reſtore K. James, 109, 
proclamation for apprehending him, 113 


Perth, James Drummond E. of, comes to Scotland with 
the pretender, 535, 536 
Peterborough, Henry Mordaunt'E. of, impeached, 75, ad- 
viſes fir John Fenwick to ſet up a counter-plot, 218, en— 
courages Smith, 226, his odd behaviour in that affair, 
ibid. ſent to the Tower, and turned out of all his places, 
ibid. 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt E. of, his ſpeech on the 
eee, conformity- bill, 426, ſworn of the privy-coun- 
cil, 435, goes to Catalonia, 446, publiſhes a manifeſto, 
447, lays ſiege to Barcelona, ibid. &c. highly commend- 
ed by K. Charles, 449, jealous of count Cifuentes, 450, 
marches into Valentia and Arragon, ibid. raiſes the ſicge 
of St.«Mattheo, ibid. makes a ſhew of purſuing the enc- 
my, ibid. his letter from Alcala to K. Charles, 451, pol- 
ſeſſes himſelf of Nules, and forms his cavalry, which pre- 
ſerves Valentia, ibid. recruits the diſmounted Engliſh and 
Spaniſh dragoons, and forms a new regiment of dragoons, 
ibid. raiſes jealouſies of brigadier Mahoni in the Spaniſh 
officers, ibid. makes himſelf maſter of Molviedro, ibid. 
marches thence without diſturbance to Valentia, ibid. gocs 
to the relief of Barcelona, 475, comes with a {mall body 
to aſſiſt K. Charles, 476, uneaſy at not having the chief 
command, ibid. &c. appointed embaſſador extraordl- 
nary, but is g e to K. Charles, ibid. withdraws 
to Genoa, ibid. aſſiſts at a general council, 481, recalled, 
ibid. gives his opinion againſt an offenſive war, 501, his 
anſwers to the queſtion of the committee of the houſe of 
lords, 502, debates in the houſe of lords about his con- 
duct in Spain, 52 5, 530, his ſpeech, 525, his conduct in 
Spain examined into by the parliament, 330, &c. he is 
made knight of the garter, 700, ſent embaſſador to the 
K. of Sicily, 704, made governor of Minorca, 711, his 
proceedings about the Catalans, 732, and 733 
Petition, it is voted in the houſe of comraons, that it is the 
undoubted right of the people of England to petition or 


addreſs the king, | 320 
Petit, brigadier, aſſiſts at the conqueſt of Minorca, 555, 
made governor of fort St. Philip, 556 


Philip V. K. of Spain, declared ſuch, 274, 275, 270, lets 
out for Spain, ib. notifies his acceſſion to al the courts, 
except that of England, 277, a geſign for an address 
from the houſe of commons to own him for K. of Spain, 
282, gives K. William notice of his acceſſion to the 


crown, who'owns him for K. of Spain, 291, marries the 


D. of Savoy's ſecond daughter, 310, falls into an ill ha- 
bit of body, ibid. has diſputes with the ſtates of Catalo- 
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nia, ibid. acknowledges the pretender for K. of Eng- 
land, 313, goes into Italy, 352, to Naples, and is at the 
battle of Luzzara, 359, 360, ſeizes the merchants plate 
at Vigo, 422, proclaims war againſt, and invades Portu- 
bal, 360, takes ſeveral towns, ibid. forms a large body 
near Madrid, 451, goes from Madrid to beſiege Valen- 
tia and Gironne, 475, beſieges Barcelona, ibid. comes 
to Madrid, but ſoon leaves it again, ibid. returns thither, 
476, marches up to the E. of Galway, ibid. See Spain. 
A project made by the miniſtry to yield to him Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies, 622, unealy at the D. of Berry's 
marrying the D. of Orleans's daughter, 649, negotia- 
tions about his renunciation of the crown of Spain, 
659, &c. his miniſters not admitted at the congrels of 
Utrecht, 674, 676, 686, his renunciation of the crown 
of France, 680 
Phipps, fir William, made governor of New-England, 128 
Phipps, Conſtantine, counſel for dr. Sacheverell, 592, 
knighted and made lord-chancellor of Ireland, 616, 
thanked by the clergy, 640, made one of the lords- 
Juſtices, ibid. promotes the jacobite intereſt in Ireland, 
701, the commons there reſolve upon an addreſs to the 
queen for removing him from the chancellorſhip, 702, 
the bilhops vote a contrary addreſs in his favour, 1bid. 
reflected upon in the Conduct of the Purſe, 703, ap- 


pointed one of the lords-juſtices of Ireland, ibid. 
Picardy, plundered by the confederates, 545 
Pickard, captain, deſtroys ſeveral French ſhips in Bertram- 
Bay, 16 
Pb Jervaſe, created baron Pierrepiont of Ardglas, 
in Ireland, 374 
Pignerol, beſieged by the D. of Savoy, 157 
Piper, count, the D. of Marlborough waits upon him, 
507, 508 
Pittis, William, proſecuted for the caſe of the church of 
England's memorial, 499 


Placemen; a queſtion in the houſe of commons about 
their being members of that houſe, 77, bill for ex- 
cluding them from the houſe of commons, 147, 148, 
the king refuſes to paſs it, 163, motion for difablirg 
placemen and penhoners from ſerving in parliament, 


456, place: bill loſt, 647 
Placentia attacked by the Engliſh, 387 
Plague in Poland, 559, at Dantzick, 584, at Copenhagen, 

628 

Plate; bill for encouraging the bringing of it to the mint, 
199, 217 

Plays and play-houſes, ſcandalous, an order againſt them, 
2563 


Plot; Lancaſhire-plot, 172, aſſaſſination- plot, 202, plot 
in Scotland, 398, not duly enquired into, 409, all the 
examinations relating to it not ſent down to the parha- 
ment as deſired, 412, taken again into conſideration, 
and the examinations ſent down, 438 

Pointis, mr. de, takes Carthagena, 229, eſcapes the Eng- 
liſh fleet, ibid. and 230, comes with a ſquadron before 
Gibraltar, 422, {ome of the ſhips deſtroyed by the Eng- 
liſh, 446, returns with a ſtronger ſquadron, but is forced 

to fly, and ſeveral of his ſhips are deſtroyed, ibid. 

Poland, Auguſtus K. of, invades Pomerania, 265, de- 
feated by the K. of Sweden, 310. See Auguſtus K. of 
Poland. 

Poland, John Sobieſki K. of, dies, 215, France endea- 
vours to place the prince of Conti on that throne, 230, 
but the elector of Saxony is choſen, 231. See Auguſtus 
K. of, A war there, 355, 360, 397, continuation of the 
troubles there, . 559 

Polignac, abbot de, one of the French plenipotentiaries, 
597, his ſpeeches there, 649, mr. Vanderduflen's ſmart 
ſaying to him about the French proteſtants, 651, made 
a cardinal, 687 

Polhil, David, impriſoned for the Kentiſh petition, 304 

Poll-Tax in Scotland, 182, &c. in England, 217, 239 

* biſhop of Raphoe, proteſts 12 5 the meet- 
ing of the parliament on a holy-day, for which he is 
taken into cuſtody, | — 387 

Pope; the French king's letter to him, 482, his media- 
tion for a peace deſired, 483, the French king writes a 
letter to him, upon the pretender's expedition into Scot- 
land, 532, Clement IX. ſides with the houſe of Bour- 
bon againſt that of Auſtria, 557, countenances the pre- 
tender's expedition into Scotland, ibid. difference be- 

tween the emperor and him, ibid. he raiſes an army, 


* 


558, at length he agrees with the emperor, ibid. delays 


acknowledging K. Charles, 382 
Popery; petition from ſeveral in Lancaſhire againſt it, 
461, bill to prevent the growth of it, ibid. 
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otter, captain, concerned in the aflaſſination-plot, 202, 
0 207, his character, ibid. and evidence, 211, 218, &c. 

orter, ſir Charles, chancellor of Ireland, motion to im- 


peach him, 186, made one of the lords uſtices, 216 
ies, . 


Portland, William Bentick E. * 


111; of, 4 great f. ; 
William, made groom of the fate eat favourite of K 


NN ab ren, viſcount Woodſtock, and 
x » 33, retumes to take money from the Eaſt- 
India company, 178, 179, begs of the king the lordſhips 
of Denbigh, &c. in Wales, 201, it is oppoſed by ſeveral 
gentlemen, and an addreſs preſented to the king by che 
commons about it, ibid. and 202, &c. the allaſhnation- 
plot is diſcovered to him, 205, entertains Smith as a 
{py, 226, has an interview with marſhal Boutflers, 233, 
his ſolemn embaſly to France, 244, can obtain nothing 
in favour of the proteſtants in France, 245, ſupplanted 
by the E. of Albemarle, and at his return, reſigns all his 
places, 1bid. grant of lands to him in Ireland, 259, one 
of the plenipotentiaries at the ſecond partition-treaty, 
264, communicates to the houſe of lords his ſhare in thar 
affair, 290, &c. commits a miltake in his accounts, 293, 
impeached by the commons, ibid. but no articles are 
drawn againſt him, 296, attends K. William in his laſt 
moments, 22, who was the cauſe of his diſgrace, 324, 
ſtops by his diligence the reſumption of K. William's 
grants, 648, ordered to part with his place of colonel of 
the firſt troop of horſe- guards, 698 
Portmore, Daniel Collyer, E. of, made commander in chief 
of the queen's forces in Portugal, 614, Guiſcard cor- 
reſponds with France, under cover to him, 620 
Portocarrero, cardinal, thought to have forged the K. of 
Spain's will, 274 
Port St. Mary plundered by the Engliſh, 361 
Portugal, don Pedro K. of, accedes to the partition- treaty, 
266, enters into an alliance with France, 310, afraid of 
the naval preparations in England, 352, concludes a neu- 
trality with England, 355, enters into a treaty with Q. 
Anne and the ſtates- general, 395, &c. inſiſts upon the 
honours of the flag from the Engliſh admiral, when in his 
ports, ibid. the auxiliary forces of England and Hol- 
land land there, 421, their ill ſucceſs, ibid. not furniſh- 
ed with horſe by the king, ibid. the king governed by 
French counſels, ibid. his kingdom invaded by the Spa- 
niards, 1bid. the king comes to the army with a detign to 
invade Caſtile, 422, lived privately in a little houſe at 
Alcantur, 480, has an intrigue with a beautiful Engliſh 


and privy-purſe, 29, 


lady, 1bid. dies, ibid. 
Portugal, don John K. of, ſigns a treaty of alliance, 480, 
marries the emperor's ſiſter, 517 


. bill for encouraging the trade there, 524, the 
trade of that kingdom prejudiced by the treaty of com- 


merce, 692 
Powis, William Herbert marquis of, fails from Ireland into 
France with K. James, 91, 96 
Powis-houſe burnt, 698 
Præmunientes clauſe, 335 


Preſbyterians ; a bill of toleration and comprehenſion in 
their favour, 33, 35, account of them, 33, their haughty 
carriage in Scotland, 51, demand to have the king's ſu- 
premacy, and the right of patronage taken away, ibid. 
uſe the epiſcopal clergy in Scotland with great ſeverity, 
71, 83, their violent proceedings, 118, their character, 
119, offend K. William, 127, jealous of him, 128, de- 
ſirous of recovering his favour, they manage with more 
temper, 160, &c. join with the jacobites, 185, the origin 
of the preſbyterians, 326, many embarked for New- 
England are ſtopped, 327, are againſt a toleration, ibid. 
would not allow K. Charles to have the common-prayer 
read in his family, 328, their propoſals at the reſtoration, 
ibid. were ready for an union, 331, thoſe in Scotland, 
jealous of the union, 485, act tor ſecuring their ga- 
vernment, 1 ibid. 

Preſton, Richard Graham lord, proclamation for appre- 
hending him, 94, enters into a plot for reſtoring K. 
James, 109, taken, ibid. tried and condemned, 112, 
pardoned, : | K / 4 

Pretender, acknowledged K. of England by the K. o 
France, 313, and by the K. of Spain, the pope, and the 
D. of Savoy, ibid. but the kings of Portugal and Den- 
mark refuſe to own him, 313, 314, the Engliſh nation 
highly angry at his being proclaimed King, 315, act for 
attainting him, and for abjuring him, 319, a deſign to 
place him on the throne after the queen's death, 399, 
his intereſt protected in Scotland, 483, letters 0 his 
ſent to ſeveral noblemen 1n that kingdom, ibid. tells 
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captain Stratton that he longs to be among his Scotch 
friends, 484, his birth-day kept publicly in Scotland, 
519, account of his intended deſcent on Scotland, 532, 
&c. the French king gives him a (word, and takes leave 
of him, ibid. his motto upon his colours and ſtandards, 
ibid. he and his adherents are proclaimed traitors, 532, 
ſerves in the French army, 539, his cowardly behaviour 
at the battle of Oudenard, 543, the pope favoured his 
expedition into Scotland, 5 875 the French offer to aban- 
don him, 575, 576, biſhop Burnet warns the queen about 
her eſpouſing his intereſt, 596, his friends openly ſhew 
themſelves in Scotland, 630, his medal, ibid. Leſlie 
was to convert him, 631, tranſactions relating to him, 
651, &c. ill of the ſmall-pox, 653, his (fer dies of it, 
ibid. various reports about him, 67 His proteſtation, 
691, declaration of the French miniffer, at the Hague, 
about him, 71r, account of him by C. Leſlie, 718, 
queſtion e Q Anne knew any thing of the deſign 
of bringing bim in, 2 
Prior, Matthew, his witty repartee to one of the French 
king's officers, 245, ſecretary to the embaſſy in France, 
269, removed from the board of trade and plantations, 499 
ſent embaſſador into France, 632, writes the Examiner, 
633, comes bac to England, ibid. Matt's peace, 577, 
named a plenipotentiary at the treaty of Utrecht, bur 
ſet aſide, 649, goes to Paris along with L. Bolingbroke, 
675, left there to take care of ſome private affairs, 676, 
L. Bolingbroke's letter to him, 677, &c. left plenipo- 
tentiary at Paris, 678, has a private audience of the K. 
of France, ibid. comes over to England, and returns to 
France, ibid. L. Bolingbroke's letters to him, 686, 687, 
&c. his letters to L. Bolingbroke and the E. of Oxford, 
ibid. his negotiations about the pretender, 730, &c. the 
lords Dartmouth and Bolingbroke's letters ro him, 738 


Privilege places disfranchiſed, | 226 
Privileges of members of parliament. 58 306 
Pri vy- council, but one ordered in Great-Britain, 530, ſet- 

tled, and who the members of it were, 1 
Prizes; proclamation for the diſtribution of them, 539 


Proteſtant Succeſſion; meaſures taken to ſecure it, 711, ac- 
knowledged at the treaty of Utrecht, 740, debates about 
the ſecurity of it, 713, voted to be out of danger, 

ibid. and 716 

Proteſtants in Ireland oppreſſed, 52, maſſacre of them de- 
ſigned, ibid. many proteſtants againſt the preſent ſettle- 
ments, 196, French proteſtants, 15,0001. granted for 
them by parliament, 198, proteſtants adhering to K. 
James, 203, the caſe of the French proteſtants not taken 
into conſideration at the treaty of Ryſwick, 235, nor the 
Lutherans, ibid. in Silefia have their churches reſtored to 
them, 509, act for naturalizing foreign proteſtants, 564, 
repealed, 619, 646, they preſent a petition about the oc- 
caſional conformity-bill, 639, their intereſt but faintly 
inſiſted upon at the treaty of Utrecht, 681, 686, recom- 
mended to Q. Anne by the K. of Pruſſia, 685, in the 
French gallies releaſed by the mediation of the queen, 
700, a clauſe inſerted in favour of the French proteſtants 
in the ſchiſm-bill, . 

Pruſſia; the D. of Marlborough negotiates with that court 
for ſending forces into Italy, 419, 429, Sophia Charlotte 
Q. of Pruffia dies, ibid. 

Prufha, Frederick K. of, the principality of Neufchatel ad- 

judged to him, 521, the royal dignity acknowledged in 
him, 576, demands of arrears due to his troops, and 
the ſucceſſion of the late K. William, 625, 628, comes 
to the Hague for that purpoſe, ibid. offers to maintain 


his own troops, 674, refuſes to come into the peace, 679, 


his death and character, 
Pulteney, William, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons 
about the peace, 659 
Puritans; origin of that name, 6, ſtate and church puri- 
tans, 7, increaſe, 8, abounded in the parliament of 1640, 
ibid. doctrinal and diſcipline puritans, ibid. account of 
the puritans, 326, &c. 


2 
Quakers; account of them, 33, 328, Keith forſakes them, 
332, do not join in the addreſs to the queen, 344 
Quebeck; expedition there, 629 


Queenfberry, James Douglas D. of, 47, commiſſioner to 
the parliament of Scotland, 262, 274, made knight of 


the garter, ibid. lord privy-ſeal of Scotland, 353, made 


I1gh-commiſſioner, ibid. ſecretary of ſtate, 377, and 
high-commiftioner again, 378, deſerts the cavaliers, 379, 
380, ingroſſes every thing, 383, draws out the ſeſſion of 
parliament to a great length, ibid. Frazer diſcovers a 
plot to him, 398, tome thought it a contrivance of the 
duke's, 401, he is diſmiſſed from the management of 
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affairs in Scotland, 410, ſome of his friends move, that 
the qucen ſhould be deſired to communicate a letter ot 
that duke's to her, ibid. expoſed thereby to the parlia- 
ment's reſentment, ibid. ſerves the D. of Argyle, and 
promotes the act of ſucceſſion in Scotland, 436, arrives 
at Edinburgh, where he makes a public entry, 438, no- 
minates the Scottiſh commiſſioners for the union between 
England and Scotland, 466, high-commiſſioner to the 
parliament of Scotland, 484, the tumults there about 
the union make him deſpair of ſucceeding, and he ap- 
prehends his life to be in danger, 488, goes in great 
ſtate to the parliament, after the concluſion of the union, 
490, his ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, ibid. goes to 
London, and is met by great numbers, ibid. made ha. 
ron of Rippon, marquis of Beverley, and duke of Do- 
ver, 539, worn of the privy-council, 562, introduced 
into the houſe of peers as D. of Dover, ibid. thought 
he had ſtill a right to vote as a peer of Scotland, 564, 
but at length not admitted to have a vote in Scotland, 
after he was created D. of Dover, ibid. had a party in 
the parliaments, ibid. made third ſecretary of ſtate, ibid. 
and 570, dies, 631 
Quelſnoy ; reſolution to beſiege it, 657, deſcription of it, 
ibid. beſieged, ibid. and 668, ſurrenders, ibid. retaken 


by the French, 674. 
Quietiſts; 337 


Quo-Warranto's, 64, 76, the marquis of Hallifax con- 
cerned in them, ibid. againſt the city of London re- 


verſed, 87 
R. 

Radnor, Charles Roberts E. of, ſworn of the privy-coun- 

cil, 320 


Radſtadt taken by the French, $06, conferences there, 705 
Ragotſbi, prince, at the head of the diſaffected Hungarians, 
394, aims at the principality ct Tranſylvania, 423, 452, 
poſſeſſes himſelf of that principality, 501, encourages 
the Hungarians to ſtand out, 60g 
Rain ſurrenders to the allies, 115, a deſcription of it, ibid. 
Ramillies ; deſcription of that place, 471, battle there, ibid. 
the ſtandards taken there carried to Guildhall, 491 
Ranelagh, Jones E. of, made a privy-counſellor, 124, 
his character, ibid. made receiver and paymaſter-general 
of the forces, 363, his accounts examined by the com- 
mons, 371, 407, quits the place, and is expelled the houſe 
of commons, 371; the commons addreſs the queen that 


ſhe would order him to be prolecuted, 407 
Ranelagh, Richard Jones, E. of, ſworn of the privy-coun- 
cil, 562 
Ranters, | 328 
Rates, book of, reviewed by the commons, 148, 151 
Ratiſbone ; a deſcription of it, 390, the elector of Bavaria 
takes poſſeſſion oe it, ibid. 
Rawlinſon, ſir William, made one of the commiſſioners of 
the great- ſeal, 30 
Raymond, Robert, made ſollicitor-general, 614 


Rechteren, count de, one of the Dutch plenipotentiaries at 
the treaty of Utrecht, 649, his ſervants inſulted by mon- 


ſieur Meſnager's, 676, 687 
Recognition, act of, hs 379 
Records in the Tower, &c. examined and put in order at 

the inſtance of the E. of Hallifax, 462 
Reformation, 325 
Retormers, made St. Auguſtin's notions the ſtandard of re- 

ligion, | | 325 


Refugees, French, petition the houſe of commons for re- 
lief, 119, apply to the king, ibid. their addreſs to Q. Anne 
in favour of their perſecuted brethren in France, 498, &c. 
petition for a bill to preclude the ſubjects of the French 
king from claiming any eſtates here, 596, preſent a peti- 
tion to Q. Anne for interpoſing at the treaty of Utrecht in 
favour of their perſecuted brethren in France, 647 

Regale; what it is, | 27 

Regency; act for it, 456, a dangerous miſtake relating to 
it rectified, - 701 

Regent of France. See Orleans, D. of. | 

Reherſal; a paper by Leſlie againſt the lawfulneſs of re- 


ſiſtance, 589 
Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, 9, &c. 
Remonſtrants, 325, &c. 


 Reneu, Hilary, cauſes the French ſmugglers to be proſe- 


cuted, 241, naturalized gratis, ibid. 
Renunciation of the crown of France by the K. of Spain, 
659, memorial about it, ibid. and 680, of the crown of 
Spain by the princes of France, | 688 
Repreſentation of the lords to Q. Anne, 401, of the lower- 


houſe of convocation, 408, of the lords about the Ayleſ- 


bury affair, 432, &c. of the lower - houſe of convocation, 
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434, of the commons about the debts of the navy, 622, 
and about the Dutch, 646, of the convocation to Q. 


Anne, | 624 
Republicans, 11, republican whigs, 22 
Rereſby, fir John, his memoirs quoted, 28, &c. 
Retrieved; debate about that word in an addreſs of the com- 

mons, 304 
Revenue of the crown, 36, the ſeveral branches of it, ibid. 

&c. appropriation of 1t, 130, &c. 
Reynolds#Edward, made biſhop of Norwich, 331 
Rhinburg taken, 390 
Rich, fir Robert, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 

miralty, I 
Richardlon, one of the accomplices in the aſſaſſi- 

nation-plot, 5 206 
Richmond, Charles Lenox D. of, his eſtate in France ſe- 

cured, 740 
Ridge, Thomas, cenſured by the houſe of commons for his 

management about victualling the navy, 619 
Riga beſieged by the Poles, 2065, relieved by the K. of 

Sweden, 282 


Rights and liberties of the ſubjects; bill for ſettling them, 39 
Rivers, Richard Savage E. commands the land- forces that 
were to make a deſcent in France, 480, ſtrictly examines 
Guiſcard, ibid. bas manifeſto's ready, ibid. waits on the 
king of Portugal, who receives him with his hat off, 
ibid.” refuſes the command of the forces in Spain, 481, 
made general of the horſe, 538, ſworn of the privy-coun- 
cil, '562, ſent to the court of Hanover, 616, ſent to that 
court again to aſſure the elector that care would be taken 
of the ſucceſſion in the family, 635, made general of the 
ordnance, and colonel of the royal regiment of horſe- 
guards, 641 
Robinſon, John, made biſhop of Briſtol, 614, and lord pri- 
vy-ſeal, 631, deſigned for plenipotentiary at the treaty 
of peace, ibid. appointed one of the plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht, 633, comes there and appears in a blac velvet 
gown, 649, his ſpeech at the opening of the congreſs, 
ibid. his letters to ſecretary St. John, 652, freſh or- 
ders ſent to him, ibid. his anſwer to the expoltulation of 
the ſtates about the duke of Ormond's retulingjto act, 657, 
threatens them with the Engliſh making a ſeparate peace, 
ibid. propoſes to the allies a ſuſpenſion of arms for two 
months, in order to treat with the French, 666, &c. he 
and the E. of Strafford ſcruple to ſign a ſeparate peace, 
688, they ſign it at laſt, 689, &c. tranſlated to the fee of 
London, 500, votes againſt the court, 715, his ſpeech 
about the peace, 716, ſays that the ſchiſm- bill was ne- 
ceflary, 721 
Rochegude, marquis de, ſpeaks to Q. Anne in behalf of the 
French proteſtants in the gallies, 700 
Rochelter, Lawrence Hyde, E. of, madea privy-counſellor, 
124, his character, ibid. his great credit with Q. Mary, 


146, moves a doubt about the legality of the parliament's 


continuance, 172, ogy againſt the vote for acknow- 
ledging the reality of the Lancaſhire plot, 174, repreſents 
the bad ſtare of the coin to the houle of lords, 178, is ſet 
at the head of affairs, and engages to bring the tories in- 
to the king's ſervice, 281, &c. made lord- lieutenant of 
Ireland, ibid. animadverts upon ſome in the houſe of lords, 
who had reflected on the K. of France, 290, the king's 
diſtruſt of him, at which he is offended, 291, the King is un- 
eaſy with him, 302, thought to be the promoter of all vi- 
olent motions, 311, ſeveral books publiſhed, againſt him, 
ibid. delays his going to Ireland, ibid. perceives the king's 
heart was not with him, ibid. the king complains of his im- 
perious remper, ibid. expoſtulates with him, ibid. goes to 
Ireland, ibid. his behaviour there, ibid. aſks leave to come to 
England, 320, brings over complaints againſt the truſtees 
for torfeited eſtates, ibid. declared again lord-heutenant of 
Ireland, 346, was for an intire change in the adminiſtration, 
347, a rivalſhip between him and the D. of Marlborough, 
ibid. was againſt deciaring war againſt France, ibid. quits 
his place of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 370, &c. ſet up as 
the only man that deſerved to be prime-minilter, 398, ſe- 
conds the L. Haveriham's ſpeech, and complains of the 
exportation of the coin, 426, urges the ill conſequences of 
the act of ſecurity in Scotland, 427, moves the bringing 
the electreſs-dowager of Hanover to hve in England, 430, 
454, moves for a clauſe in the act of regency, that the re- 
gents ſhall not repeal any part of the act of uniformity, 
456, opens the debate about the danger of the church, 
458, &c. his ſpeech in the debate about the union, 491, 
493, 495, on the ſtate of the nation, 322, was for laying 
the blame of the miſcarriages of the admiralty on the 
miniſtry, 523, his ſpeech in relation to the affairs of Spain, 
525, ſpeaks in dr. Sacheverell's behalf, 594, 595, made 


| 703 
FIC Os of the council, 613, complains of the lord keeper 
larcourt, torintroducing the Scotch lords to Q. Anne,616 
viſits the D. of Marlborough, 617, dies fl Gat 
Rocken ot Marlborough, 617, dies ſuddenly, 621 
Ochelter, Thomas Sprat bithop Ot, taken into cultody, 131, 


Young s plot againſt him, 142, See Sprat. is againlt lay- 
baptiſm, 


Rocheſter, biſhop of, ſee Atterbury. oy” 
Rochford, William Henry de Zuyleſtein E. of, a grant 
made to him in Ireland, ; 259 
Romney, Henry Sidney, E. of, concerned in Kidd's affair, 
256, grants of lands to him in Ireland, 2 59, made groum 
of the ſtole, | ; 264 
Rooke, George, rear-admiral, 1 14, {ubſcribes an addreſs to 
Q. Mary, 131, knighted and made vice admiral of the 
red, 154, his engagement with the French, 158, &c. ex- 
amined by the commons, 161, made one of the commil- 
ſioners of the admiralty, 165, with a ſquadron at Cadiz, 
203,215, reſigns the command to lord Berkley, ibid. exa- 
mined by the houſe of commons, 226, bombards Copenha- 
gen, 265, commands the Engliſh fleet, 310, one of the 
council to prince Gcorge, 347, ſent to attac Cadiz, 360, 
averſe to that undertaking, ibid. burns the galleons and 
French fleet at Vigo, 362, the commons vote him thanks, 
365, and addreſs the queen to order him to lay before 
them an account of his proceedings, 364, his conduct ex- 
amined and approved, 365, ſworn of the privy-council, 
ibid. ſent with a fleet to alarm the coaſt of France, 387, 
convoys Charles K. of Spain to Liſbon, 394, comes in 
ſight of the French flect, but does not engage them, 429, 
takes Gibraltar, ibid. his victories paralleled by the com- 
mons with the D. of Marlborough, 424, he 1s laid aſide, 


429 
Roſez, taken by the French, 221 
Roſs, Robert lord, preſents an addreſs from Scotland, 263 
Roſs, William lord, offers a reſolve in parliament, 412 


Rothes, John Leſley E. of, preſents a reſolve to the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, 411, is made privy-ſeal, 413, removed, 
436, was for the union, 485, choſen one of the fixteen 
peers, 537 

Rouille, monſieur de, comes to Holland, under pretence of 
negotiating a peace, 571, &c. 575, departs from Holland, 

039 

Rowe, Nicholas, under-ſecretary of ſtate, 570 

Roxburgh, John Ker E. of, deſires that the act of ſecurity 
ſhould be read, 412, made ſecretary of ſtate, ibid. removed, 
374, was for the union, 485, choſen one of the ſixteen 
peers, 537, ſets himſelf up in oppoſition to the D. of 


Queenſberry's power, 564 
Ruremond taken, 358 
Rulhout, fir John, ſent embaſſador to Turkey, 227 


Ruſſel, William lord, his attainder reverſed, 62, committee 
appointed to examine who had been his proſecutors, 76, 
Ruſlel, admiral Edward, convoys the Q. of Spain, 92, ap- 
pointed commander of the Engliſh fleet, 113, convoys 
the Turkey fleet ſafe into England, 119, examined in 
the houſe of commons about the conduct of the flect, 
126, ſends up an addreſs to Q. Mary from the fleet, 131, 
defeats the French at la Hogue, 131, &c. fails very op- 
ortunely out of the Thames, 134, being provoked at 
Fs aukward orders, he does not purſue his victory, ibid. 
thanks voted him by the houſe of commons, 144, ex- 
amined by them about the conduct of the fleet, ibid. let- 
ters of his, 146, his anſwer in the houſe of lords to the 
E. of Nottingham's papers, wherein his orders and neg- 
lects were aggravated, 148, vote of the houſe of com- 
mons in his tavour, ibid. diſmiſſed, 1 54, put again at the 
head of the fleet, 164, and made one of the commuitt- 
oners of the admiralty, 165, fails into the Mediterranean, 
ibid. goes towards the coaſt of France, upon the ditco- 
very of the plot, 206, deſires the houſe of commons to 
read the papers relating to Fenwick, 219, made E. of 
Orford, 227, had the management both of the admiralty 
and the fleet, 217, 244, 252, reſigns iI his places, 2525 
very popular 253. See Orford, Ea ward Rullel E. of. | 
Ruth, monſicur de St. commander of the Iriſh forces, 101, 


reduces Savoy, x 10 [0 
Rutland, John Mannors, E. ot, made marquis of Granby 
and D. of Rutland, 374 


Ruvigny, marquis of, his conduct in Ireland, 1 T4, 00 
E. of Galway, and ſent to command the Englith forces 


in Piedmont, 164. See Galway. 


Ryſwick, congreſs of, 227, negotiations there about a peace, 


228, &c. peace ſigned chere, 233 
8. 

Sacheverell (William) refuſes the place of one of the com- 

miſſioners of the admiralty, 30 
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Sacheverell, Henry; account and character of him, 588, 
preaches his famous ſermon, ibid. forty thouſand. of it 
ſold, ibid. reflects on biſhop Burnet and Benjamin Hoad- 
ley, 589, impeached by the commons, ibid. his trial, 50, 
&c. it cauſes great uncaſineſs, 590, the managers at his 

trial, 591, &c. the peers who voted for and againſt him, 
94, the cenſure paſſed upon him, 595, his ſermons burnt, 
ibid. addrefles on account of his trial, 610, his progreſs, 
613, ferment raiſed among the clergy by his trial, 615, 
rejoicings upon the expiration of his ſuſpenſion, 698, he 
is made rector of St. Andrew's Holborn, ibid. 

Sacramental-teſt ; attempts to repeal it, 325, a letter againſt 
it ordered by the commons to be burnt, 571 

St. Germain; the court there encourages the plot in Scot- 
land, 398 

St. John, Henry, appointed ſecretary at war, 409, Guil- 
card becomes intimate with him, 480, tries to engage 
the leaders of the tories in Q. Anne's intereſt, 521, re- 
ſigns his place of ſecretary at war, 531, made ſecretary 
of ſtate, 613, delivers a meſſage to the commons about 
the affairs of Spain, 617, marquis de Guiſcard's intimacy 
with him, 620, has private meetings with Gaultier, 631, 
tranſmits the propoſals of France to lord Raby, 632, his 
letters to the carl of Strafford, 635, &c. 652, 677, bis an- 
ſwer to the Dutch memorial, 646, his ſpeech when the 
negotiation of peace was reflected on, 648, his letters 
about the peace, 650, and to Torcy, 652, to the D.of 
Ormond about not venturing a battle, 654, his ſpeech in 
the houſe of commons about a peace, 659, his letter to 
Torcy about the renunciation, ibid. &c. created viſcount 
Bolingbroke, 671, goes incognito to France, 675, im- 
powered to conclude a ſeparate peace between England, 
France, Spain, and Savoy, ibid. goes to Fontainebleau, 
where he is magnificently entertained by the king of 
France, who makes him a preſent of a fine diamond ring, 
676, returns to England, ibid. his letter to the Britiſh 
plenipotentiaries, 677, about the ravaging of the Sugar- 
Iſlands, 678, miſunderſtanding between him and the 
earl of Oxford, 689, his letters to the duke of Shrewſbu- 
ry, 686, &c. ſends the Britiſh miniſters orders to ſign the 
peace, 688, arrives at Whitehall with the treaties of peace 
and commerce, 690, forms a ſcheme to put himſelf and 
lord Harcourt at the head of the high-church party, 700, 
he and ſecretary Bromley, and fir William Wyndham, 
gain the aſcendant over the lord-treaſurer, 704, 711, his 
defign of new modelling the army, 712, puſhes on his 
deſign of bringing in the pretender, ibid. his ſpeech about 
the Catalans, 1bid. made a private agreement in France 
abour the dower of king James's queen, 714, lays before 
the commons an account of the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, 716, cauſes the publiſher of the queen's letter to 
the elector of Hanover to be apprehended, 719, is againſt 
inviting that genes over, ibid, promotes the {chiſm-bill, 
720, is againſt allowing the diſſenters ſchools to teach 
their own children, 721, was bred among ſchiſmaticks, 

20, brings in a bill to make it W to liſt or be 
inliſted in the pretender's ſervice, 723, is againſt examin- 
ing into the Spaniſh trade, ibid. had the conduct of fo- 
reign affairs, 724, was bold, a man of pleaſures, and had 
the public odium, ibid. falls out with the treaſurer and is 
ſupported by the queen, ibid. cauſes the treaſurer to be 
removed and is likely to ſucceed him, ibid. reſolves to 
{trike 1n with the whigs, 725, his N about the 
pretender, the Catalans, &c. 732, 738, his ſchemes baft- 
led by the duke of Shrewſbury being made treaſurer, 725 

Saliſbury, —— Cecil, E. of, ſent to the Tower, 32, admit- 

ed to bail, ibid. impeached, 75 
„James Cecil, E. of, Young's plot againſt him, 142 


Saluſſes, battle of, 101 


Sancroft, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, tried and ac- 
quitted, 18, meets the lords at Guildhall, and invites the 
prince of Orange, 19, made one of the privy-council, 28, 
refuſes to conſecrate biſhop Burnet, 3o, abſents himſelf 
from parliament, and refuſes to take the oaths, 32, his 
character, ibid. ſuſpended ab Officio, 70, was for a com- 
prehenſion, 71, dies, 326, publiſhes biſhop Overall's 
book, 

Saragoza; deſcription of that place, 605, battle near it, ibid. 
king Charles comes thither, 606, the duke of Vendoſme 
takes poſſeſſion of it, 609 

Sardinia reduced, 555, ſecured by fir John Norris, 604. 

Savoy, Amadeus II. D. of, accedes to her grand alliance, 
100, defeated at the battle of Saluſſes, 101, applies to K. 
William and the ftates-general, 102, molt of his towns 
taken, 120, K. William and the ſtates of Holland allow- 
ed him one hundred thouſand pounds a year, ibid. his af- 
fairs reſtored by the D. of Schomberg's aſſiſtance, ibid. 


\ 
— 


— 


makes a great progreſs in Dauphine, takes Ambrun, &c. 
141, falls ill of the ſmall-pox, ibid. beſieges Pignerol, 
157, defeated at the battle of Marſaglia, ibid, &c. makes 
a ſeparate peace with France, 213, his daughter given 
in marriage to the D. of Burgundy, 215 
Savoy, Victor Amadeus II. D. of, refuſes to have one of his 
ſons brought to England, and educated in the proteſtant 
religion, 286, his duchels protetts againſt the bill of ſuc- 
ceſſion, ibid. that duke commands the French army, 30g, 
grows cold and backward, 310, his ſecond daughter mar- 
ried to the K. of Spain, ibid. owns the pretender, . 313, 
the allies jealous of him, 359, comes into the grand alli- 
ance 394, the French diſcover it, ibid. their unreaſona- 
ble demands of him, 395, the K. of France's letter to 
him, ibid. gives notice of his proceeclings to Q. Anne and 
the Dutch, ibid. count Staremberg brings him forces, ibid. 
the French king declares war againſt him, ibid. loſes his 
towns and continues firm, though not duly aſſiſted, by 
the emperor, 422, 444, has but a very ſmall army, and re- 


ſolves notwithſtanding to adhere to the grand alliance, 


ibid. admits none of the clergy into his councils, ibid. 
fortifies Turin, 478, refuſes the French king's offers, ibid. 
raifes the ſiege of Turin, and defeats the French, ibid. 
undertakes to march an army into France, and Q. Anne 
makes a treaty with him, 501, 511, forms a project of in- 
vading Provence, ibid. enters Provence, and advances 
W Toulon, 514, comes before that place, ibid. is 
obliged to retire, which he does in very good order, 
ibid. recovers Suza, ibid. the lords addreſs Q. Anne to 
ſtrengthen his army, he having deſerved ſo well, 526, 
takes Exilles, Fort la Perouſe, the valley of St. Martin, 
and Feneſtrella, 554, makes allo a diverſion in favour of 
K. Charles, ibid. receives the inveſtiture of the Mantuan 
and Montferrat, 559, France offers to reſtore Savoy to 
him, 576, and endeavours to draw him off from the grand 
alliance, 577, he refuſes to take the field, 582, indiſpoſ- 
ed as well as his ſon and brothe», 604, has an interview 
with the emperor Charles, who grants him the inveſtiture 
of the fiefs in Montferrat, 628, penetrates as far as the 
Rhine, 1bid. his miniſters angry at the report of their maſ- 
ter's agreeing to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 667, one of his ple- 
nipotentiaries inſulted, 676, account of the differences be- 
Oe him and the court of Vienna, 678, Sicily offered to 
um, 6 
Scarborough, Richard Lumley E. of, attends K. William = 
Ireland, 88, ſworn of the privy-council, 562, his ſpeech at 
dr. Sacheverell's trial, 593, is againſt the bill for limiting 
the number of officers, 596, moves for the thanks of the 
houſe of lords to be given to the D. of Marlborough, 616 


Scarſdale, Leake E. of, proclamation for apprehend- 
ing him, 131, complains of his commitment to the houte 
of lords, | 144 

Schellemberg, battle of, 415 

Schitm formed by nonjuring clergy, 325, &c. 

Schiſm-bill; proceedings and debates upon it, 720, extend- 
ed to Ireland,. 721 


Schlick, count, enters Bavaria, 390, makes himſelf maſter 
of ſeveral places, ibid. defeated, ibid. takes Wiltzhoven, 
ibid. 

Schomberg Frederic, duke and marſhal of, relieves Mae-— 
ſtricht, 26, comes over with K. William, and is maſter of 
the ordnance, 29, elected knight of the garter, 33, the 
parliament gives him 100,000l. which is converted into 
5000l. a year, 37, 66, has the command of that army in 
Ireland, ibid. his, campaign there, 67, a plot in his army, 
ibid. his conduct in Ireland, 77, his army re- inforced, 81, 
takes a fartherly care of the Engliſh army, 88, takes 
Charlemont caſtle, ibid. oppoſes the paſſing of the Boyne, 
and adviſes the ſending part of the army towards Slain- 
bridge, which not being done, he is diſcontented, 89, his 
bravery at the battle of the Boyne, go, is ſlain there, ibid. 
his character, ibid. his ſaying about attacking the French 
in the Netherlands, 525, 
Schomberg, Charles D. of, commands the horſe at the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, go, at the fiege of Limerick, 98, goes 
to Turin, 121, -and retrieves the D. of Savoy's affairs, 
that were in a deſperate condition, ibid. publiſhes a de- 
claration, 141, is wounded at the battle of Marfaglia, and 
dies, | | 158 
Schomberg, Maynhard D. of, made privy-counſellor, 182, 
commands the land-forces ſent to Spain, 397, velt-mar- 
ſhal general of the Portugueſe forces, 421, ſome diſputes 
between him and the Portuguele generals and miniſters, 
ibid. inſiſts that the auxiliaries may ketp in a body, 421, 
captain-general of the queen of Great-Britain's forces in 
Portugal, ibid. publiſhes a proclamation about the Iriſh, ib. 
reſigns his command, 422, made a privy counſellor, 538 
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Schutz, baron, in the houſe of lords, 509, demands a writ 
for the elector of Hanover, as D. of Cambridge, 714, for- 
bid the court, ibid. 
Scot, dr. John, his account of lord-chancellor Jefferies, 64 
Scotland; the Engliſh common-prayer and diſcipline at- 
tempted to be introduced there, 8, a convention meets 


there, 44, the throne declared vacant, 48, K. William 


and Q. Mary proclaimed there, 49, a faction ſprings up 
in the parliament, 51, an inſurrection headed by Dundee, 
ibid. the eſtabliſhing preſbytery there caſts a great load 
on K. William, 70, the rebels there under colonel Can- 
non retire to the iſle of Mull, and the highlanders renew 
their incurſions, 81, many that had been concerned in 
the plot there take out pardons, 118, and are put into the 
chief poſts in the government, 127, many in the miniſtry 
there enemies to the king and government, 160, letters 
intercepted between Scotland and France, ibid. proceed- 
ings of the parliament of that kingdom, ibid. and 182, 
dilgulted about recalling the act for their Eaſt-India com- 
pany, 200, 246, great diſcontent there upon the loſs of 
the ſettlement at Darien, 254, 262, 263, petition drawn up 
there for a parliament, 262, a ſeſſion of parliament there, 
ibid. biil for uniting England and Scotland, ibid. K. Wil- 
liam's letter concerning that union, 320, 321, bill for 
the union, 350, Q. Anne's letter to the privy-council 
there, 352, affairs begin to be imbroiled in that kingdom, 
ibid. Q. Anne takes the coronation-oath for that king- 
dom, ibid. at her acceſſion, the government was in the 
hands of perſons entirely of revolution principles, 353, 
ſtruggle there about the fitting of the parliament, ibid. 
alterations in the miniſtry there, 377, a new parliament 
choſen, ibid. its proceedings, 378, an indemnity pro- 
claimed, ibid. act for the ſecurity of that kingdom, 380, 
another for the ſucceſſion, 382, the diſorders in that king- 
dom riſe to a great height, 383, a plot there diſcovered, 
398, 410, ſettlement made there by K. Charles I. ibid. 
treaty between that kingdom and England demanded, 
411, a new commiſſion there made up entirely of Scots 
revolutioners, 413, the L. Haverſham's ſpeech about the 
roceedings in that kingdom, 426, &c. debate in the 
Loule of lords thereupon, ibid. &c. bill for a union, 428, 
the commons bring in a bill for preventing the dangers 
that might ariſe from ſome acts paſſed in Scotland, ibid. 
&c. change in the miniſtry of that kingdom, 436, three 
rties there, ibid. proceedings for the union with Eng- 
— ibid. &c. commiſſioners appointed for it, 465, the 
pretender's intereſt promoted there, 482, the cavaliers 
reſolve to oppoſe the ratification of the union, 484, de- 
bates in the parliament there about it, 485, tumults there 
to defeat the union, 488, compleated ar laſt, 489, land- 
tax there, 494, frauds deſigned by the merchants with 
regard to goods imported into Scotland, 497, 2 commiſ- 
fion for a new council ſent into Scotland, 498, two dif- 
ferent parties formed in that kingdom, ibid. the affairs 
relating to it neglected, 518, &c. the act for the ſecurity 
of that kingdom, and about peace and war, repealed, 524, 
debates in the committee of the houſe of lords, about the 
bill for rendering the union of that kingdom with Eng- 
land more entire, 530, &c. juſtices of peace and an ex- 
chequer ſettled in that kingdom, 531, account of the pre- 
renders deſcent into Scotland, 532, privy-council of Scot- 
land diſſolved, 538, the peers of Scotland's eldeſt ſons 
incapacitated to fit in parliament, 563, debates about the 
election of the ſixteen peers, 564, bill concerning trials 
for treaſon there, 567, &c. bill for a toleration of the 
Engliſh clergy there, 646, the kirk preſents a remon- 
{trance againſt it, ibid. act for diſcharging the Yule Va- 
cance, and for reſtoring patronages, 647, the intereſt of 
the pretender promoted there, 700, 3 or 4000ol. a year re- 
mitted tothe highland clans, 14 
Scots; reſolutions for declaring them aliens, 428, proceedings 
againſt that, 439, &c. the act which declared them aliens, 
repealed, 457, &c, oppoſe the malt - tax, and are very un- 
eaſy, 693, move for an act for diſſolving the union, ibid. 
motion for inveſting the revenues of the biſhops in the 
queen, | 720 
Scottiſh Eaſt-India company, 183, 200, 246, account of its 
ſettlement at Darien, 253, &C. 
Scottiſh lords in London, K. William's ſpeech to them, 43, 
their proceedings thereupon, 44, - deſire his majeſty to 
take upon him the adminiſtration. of affairs in Scotland, 
ibid. another ſpeech of K. William to them, ibid. 
Scottiſh peers ſerviceable to the miniſtry, 636, very uneaſy 
at D. Hamilton's patent being diſallowed, 638, their re- 
preſentation thereupon, 639, the queen's meſſage to the 


Sheriffs of London; diſpute at the election of them, 


765 


houſe of lords about it, 643, debates upon that point, ibid. 
they are promiſed and obtain ſatisfaction, 644 
338 615 
Seafield, lord, ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 247 
Seatield, James Ogilvy E. of, made chancellor of Scotland X 
377, made ſecretary of ſtare, 413, reinſtated chancellor, 


225 was for the union, 495, choſen one of the ſixteen 
ers 


Scafield, James Finlater E. of, ſw 
Seal, the great, thrown by 
19, put in commiſſion, 


: 53 
orn a privy-counſellor, 562 
K. James II. into the Thames, 


| 613 
Seamen; regulations about them, 451 
Security, act of, in Scotland, 412 
Serpa taken by the Spaniards, 605 


Settlement, act of, in Ireland repealed, 58 
Seymour, ſir Edward, propoſes an aſſociation, 19, is againſt 
the validity of the convention, 31, preſents an addreſs 
againſt Ludlow, 80, made a privy-counſellor and com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, 124, his character, ibid. at the 
head of the oppoſition to the court, 1 54, bribed by the 
Eaſt-India company, 176, 178, diſfuades the king from 
putting out a proclamation for coin to be received by 
weight and not by tale, ibid. oppoſes the aſſociation, 208, 
is againſt the bill for attainting fir John Fenwick, 223, 
diſcovers to the parliament the practices of the new Eaſt- 
India company, 282, refleQs ſeverely on the partition- 
treaty, 290, tampers with Kidd, 294, his opinion of Mel- 
fort's letter, 304, his character, 324, made a privy-coun- 
ſellor, and comptroller of the houſehold, 347, lays Q. 
Anne's convention for declaring war againſt France be— 
fore the commons, ibid. treats 4 Scots with great ſcorn, 
359, his account as treaſurer of the navy, 371, moves for 
leave to bring in a bill to reſume all the grants made in 
K. William's reign, 372, his youngelt ſon, Francis Sey- 
mour Conway, made baron Conway, 373, fir Edward is 
againſt the place-bill, 372, 373, diſmiſled from his place 
of comptroller, 409, his death and character, 53), 538 

Shadwell, dr. gives the D. of Shrewſbury an account of Q. 
Anne's ill ſtate of health, 703, 705, 711, attends her in 
her laſt illneſs, Is, &cc 

Shafteſbury, Anthony Aſhley Cooper, E. of, author of the 
Fr am his ſpeech for allowing counſel to ſtate 
priſoners, I 

Shales, John, purveyor of the army in Ireland, 66, his mil 
conduct, is ordered to be removed, and had been pur- 
veyor to K. James's army, 77 

* , appointed to review the liturgy, 71, made archbp. 
of York, 114, preaches Q. Anne's coronation- ſermon, and 
is her chief counſellor, 320, made a privy-counſellor, 374 
his ſpeech about the occaſional conformity- bill, 426, 
and about the increaſe of diſſenters, 459, ſpeak to Q. 
Anne in behalf of the French proteſtants, 700, dies, 700 

38 

Sherlock, dr. William, takes the oaths, 113, made r 
St. Paul's ibid. writes about the Trinity, 

Ship- money, 8, aboliſhed, 

Shippen, William, one of the commiſſioners for examining 
public accounts, 639, moves to examine the debts of the 
army, : 691 

Shovel, Cloudeſly, knighted, 62, takes the only frigate K. 
James had left, 88, ſubſcribes an addreſs to Q. Mary, 
131, made one of the commanders of che fleet, 154, bom- 
bards Calais, 212, ordered to lay the copies of his papers 
before the houſe of commons, 226, has a regiment of 
marines given him, 227, ſent to aſſiſt in deſtroying the 

fleet at Vigo, 362, &c. his letter about the engagement 
near Malaga, 421, made rear-admiral of England, and 
commander in chief of the fleet, 429, fome letters from 
the prince of Heſſe to him, 448, &c. commands. the fleet 
that was to invade France, 480, and at the attempt upon 
Thoulon, 513, chagrined at the miſcarriage of that ex- 
pedition, upon which he had ſet his heart, 515, caſt away 
on the Biſhops and Clerks, 516, account of him, and his 
character, ibid. a letter of his, 514 

Shrewſbury, Charles Talbot, E. of, made ſecretary of ſtate, 
29, his character, ibid. preſſes the abjuration-bill, 87, re- 
tires from court, ibid. deſigns to impeach the marquis of 
Caermarthen, 107, brings in the bill for the frequent cal- 
ling and meeting of parliaments, 150, oppoſes the court, 
ibid. made again ſecretary of ſtate, 164, created a duke, 
ibid. made one of the lords-juſtices, 181, practices of mr. 
Smith againſt him, 225, his letter about it, 226, ſecro- 
tary Vernon communicates to him the king's letter, 7725 
hurt by a fall from his horſe, and reſigns the N 1 
cretary of ſtate, but is made lord-chamberlain, and goes 
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to Italy, 253, concerned in Kidd's affair, 256, refuſes the 
place of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 260, reſigns the place 
of chamberlain, 264, taken again into the miniſtry, 596, 
votes in fayour of dr. Sacheverell, 611, made lord-cham- 
berlain, ibid. a ſecret, management between him and nir. 
Harley, ibid. ſent embaſſador to France, though lord Bo- 
lingbroke was againſt it, 683, part of his inſtructions, 686, 
lord Bolingbroke's letters to him, ibid. made lord-heu- 
tenant of Ireland, ot, encourages the proteſtant intereſt 
there, ibid. his ſpeech to the parliament there, ibid. re- 
turns to England, 703, is againſt extending the ſchiſm- 
bill to Ireland, 721, does not join either of the contend- 
ing parties, 722, 724, made lord-treaſurer, 2 
Sicily; the imperialiſts deſign the conqueſt of that iſland, 
513, offer of giving it to the D. of Sayoy, 679, 684, yield- 


ed to him, 644, 742, 
Sidney, Henry, afterwards earl of Romney, made gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, 29, his character, ibid. 


Sidney, Henry, lord - viſcount, made one of the lords: juſtices 


of Ireland, 99, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and lord- 
licutenant of Ireland, 126, was thought partial, 161, re- 
called, and made maſter of the ordnance, 1bid. and colo- 
nel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, 164 
Silefia; the proteſtants in that country have their churches 
reſtored to them, 509, but they receive no benefit from 
Q. Anne's interpoſition in their favour, 559, the impe- 
rial court refuſes to grant the inhabitants the exerciſe of 
the proteſtant religion, 609, &c. loan to the emperor of 


the revenues of that province, 642 
Silk-Weavers petition againſt the bill for wearing woolen 
manufactures, 65 


Silk trade, very advantageous to England, 692 
Smalridge, George, made dean of Chriſt-Church, 698, re- 
fuſes the biſhoprick of Briſtol, 704, accepts of it, and is 


made lord-almoner, 706, votes againſt the court, 715 


Smith, John, chancellor of the exchequer, 255, choſen ſpea- 
ker ot the houſe of commons, 453, 521, made under-treaſu- 
rer, chancellor of the exchequer and a privy-counſellor, 
539, his ſpeeches at Sacheverell's trial, 590, is one of the 
managers, ibid. made a teller of the exchequer, 613, his 
ſpeech about the peace, 695, in behalf of the whig mi- 
niltry, 696 


Smyrna fleets comes in ſafe, 119, another damaged, 157, 162 


Snape, dr. debate in the houſe of commons, about his preach- 
ing on the 29th of May, 530, publiſhes an anſwer to Bp. 
Hoadley's ſ:rmon, ibid. and a ſecond letter to him, 718, 
removed from being the king's chaplain, 719 

Sobieſki, John, king of Poland dies, 215, his character, 230 

Society for reformation of manners 242, for propogating the 


golſpel in foreign parts, ibid. 
Socinians publiſh books, | I55 
Soldiers; exactions of their colonels and agents upon them, 
174, &c. 


Solmes, count, at the ſiege of Limerick, 98, the command 


of the army in Ireland left with him, 99, his ill conduct 


at the battle of Steenkirk, 135, taken notice of for the 
ſame in the houſe of commons, 145, killed at the battle of 
Landen, 156 
Somerſet, Charles Seymour, D. of, refuſes to attend on the 
pope's nuncio, 17, is for declaring war againlt France, 
347, made maſter of the horſe, 363, has a meeting with 
ſome of the eminent members of the houſe of commons, 
521, refuſes to proceed to buſineſs in the privy-council, 
after the D. of Marlborough was gone, 531, offers the 
Bank a ſum of money, 538, alienates Q. Anne's mind 
from her old miniſtry, 614, maſter of the horſe, and re- 
fuſes to fit any more in council, ibid. his ducheſs made 
groom of the ſtole, and miſtreſs of the robes, 617, conſul- 
ration about removing him, 641, removed, ibid. pam- 
phlets againſt him, 64.1 
Sommers, John, made ſollicitor-general, 3o, draws up the 
proclamation of war againſt France, 60, Geingullhes him- 
{elf in the houſe of commons 86, made attorney-general, 
126, and lord-keeper, 1 54, his character, ibid. bis pro- 
poſal for preventing clipping, 179, made one of the lords- 
juſtices, 181, made lord- chancellor, and baron of Eve- 
ſham, 227, writes for a ſtanding army, 237, his good con- 
duct, 244, &c. K. William communicates to him the par- 
tition-treaty, 248, two letters of his, ibid. and 250, con- 
cerned in Kidd's affair, 256, attempts to diſplace him, 
260, the tories endeayour to remove him, ibid. his argu- 
ment in the bankers caſe, ibid. &c. the king demands 
the great-ſeal of him, 261, he delivers it up, 262, his 


character, ibid. he is blackened about Kidd's affair, 294, 


debate concerning him in the houſe of commons, ibid. 
&c. gives that houſe a particular account of the partition- 
treaty, ibid. impeached by the commons, ibid. their ad- 
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dreſs againſt him, 293, articles againſt him, with his an- 
ſwers, 296, acquitted, 3oo, his advice about the conqueſts 
in the Weſt-Indies, 3 10, a tract of his, 311, had a hand 
in K. William's laſt ſpeech, 317, who was the author of 
his diſgrace, 324, left out of the privy-counctl, 347, is 
againſt the occaſional conformity-bill, 369, draws up the 
lords addreffes, 404, this anſwer to the E. of Notting- 
ham about the partition-treaty, 427, his ſpeech in the de- 
bate about the danger of the church, 459, moves for a bil! 
to correct ſome of the proceedings in the common-law 
and chancery, 462, and for diſcouraging the great num- 
ber of private acts, ibid. had the chief hand in promotin 
the union between England and Scotland, 468, ſpeaks in 
behalf of the union, 491, 495, his ſpeech about the ſtate 
of the 1 made preſident of the council, 561, 
ſupports the dukes of Hamilton, Montroſs, and Rox- 
burgh; 564, moves for an amendment of the act of trea- 
ſons, 568, moves for an addrefs for demoliſhing Dunkirk, 
569, removed from the place of preſident of the council, 
Is princeſs, put into the ſucceſſion of the crown, , 
ce ſuccefſion; her name ordered to be put into the pub- 
lie prayers,” 350, a motion for bringing her over to live 
in England, 430, &c. 455, writes a letter to the archhi. 
ſhop of Canterbury intimating her readineſs to come over, 
456, acts for naturalizing her, 458, called an unbaptized 
Lutheran, ibid. Q. Anne's letter to her, 718, her death 
and character, as | "wt 19 
South-Sea trade and company, 622, ſtoc, 700, company, 
| 07, 72 
Sout-Leuwe, attacked and taken by the allies, 9 5 
{cription of that place, ibid. 
Spain accepts the neutrality of Italy, 215, K. of Spain dan- 
gerouſly ill, 247, 249, intrigues of the court of France, 
to ſecure the crown of Spain, ibid. ſends a memorial 
againſt rhe ſettlement ar Darien, 254, the ſucceſſion to 
that kingdom ſecured by the French, 263, 264, that 
court offended at the . partition-treaty, 267, 270, great 
want of money there, 309, K. Charles II. of Spain makes 
a will in favour of the emperor's ſecond fon, 270, and 
another in favour of the D. of Anjou, 272, dies, 274, his 
will is accepted by the court of France, 275, war de- 
clared againſt Spain, 348, their ſettlements in America 
OI by the Engliſh, 377, Spain invaded by che 
ortugueſe and their allies, 446, the Spaniards invade 
Portugal, and take ſeveral towns, 422, beſiege Gibral- 
rar in vain, ibid. &c. 446, debate in the houſe of lord; 
about the affairs of Spain, 525, they addreſs the queen 
for the reſtitution of it to the houſe of Auſtria, 526, an 
inquiry begun in both houſes about the affairs of Spain, 
530, the {ſervice of the Engliſh there is decried, ibid. 
campaigns there, 554 and 583, the French offer to give 
Spain to K. Charles, 571, 596, &c. K. Philip gets his 
ſon, the prince of Aſturias, acknowledged heir of that 
monarchy, 576, publiſhes a manifeſto againſt all that 
ſhould be done at the Hague to his prejudice, 586, 
heads his army, 604, theSpaniards defeated at the battle 
of Almanara, ibid. &c. and at Saragoza, 605, and at 
Villavicioſa, 607, the proſecution of the war there a fa- 
vourite project, 616, conduct of affairs there taken into 
conſideration by the parliament, 617, campaign there, 
627, the emperor demands Spain, 651, Engliſh forces 
there called home, 680, peace between that kingdom 
and England ſigned, 705, proclaimed, 707, debates 
about 1t, 715, the Spaniſh trade examined by the lords, 
22 
Spanheim, baron, embaſſader from the K. of Pruſſia, = 
demands a reparation for the arreſt of the Ruſſian em- 
baſſador, 560. See alſo 369 
Spirebach, battle of, 2 ; 394 
Spires burnt by the French, 9 
Sprat, Thomas, biſhop of Rocheſter, refuſes to ſign the al- 
ſociation 209, did not think a biſhop could be deprived 
by the archbiſhop, 334, his character, 337, his death 
and character, £ 3 698 
Squadrone, or flying ſquadrons in Scotland, 436, promoted 
the union, 485, few of them are choſen repreſentatives in 
parliament, 490, were againſt allowing ap unreaton- 
able debts, ibid. 
Stage ; liberty of it ſcandalous; 253 
Stair, lord, ſecretary: for 'Scotland, his letter about the 
Glencoe affair, 184, diſmiſſed from his office, ibid. 
Stair, John Dalrymple viſcount, cred an earl, 383, hear- 
tily concurs in the union, 466, was for the union, 485, 
dies, 7 489 
Stair, John Dalrymple E. of, detached to provide corn for 
the army, 5 50, ordered to ſell his regiment, 711 


* 


Stamford, Thomas Grey E. of, made commiſſioner of trade, 


499, his ſpeech about the ſtate of the nation, 522 
Standards taken at Ramillies carried to Guildhall, 491 
Standing army ; papers for and againſt it, 237 


Stanhope, Alexander, his proceedings at the court of Ma- 
drid, 265, 267, and at the Hague, 274, 275, 278, his 
propoſals to the court of France for ſecuring the Nether- 
lands, 287, embaſlador to Holland, 344, his memorial 

to the ſtates, 367 

Stanhope, brigadier and afterwards general, taken priſoner 

with his regiment, 422, at the ſiege of Barcelona, 447, 
and at the taking of Montjuic fort, 448, &c. offers to 
turnith K. Charles with what he wanted, 475, envoy ex- 
traordinary to the K. of Spain, 481, had orders to go 
and ſeek the enemy, 501, concludes a treaty of com- 
merce with K. Charles XII. frames a bill about the vaſ- 
ſalage of the clans in Scotland, 533, commander in chief 
of the queen's forces in Spain, 355, forms the deſign of 
conquering Minorca, which he accompliſhes, 556, &c. 
is for the bill for limiting the number of officers, 596, 
is ſurpriſed at Brihuega, 607, endeavours an exchange 
of pritoners, but continues confined to the end of the 
war, 627, writes againſt the treaty of commerce, 692, 
had a hand in the Britiſh Merchant, 693, moves for an 
addrels to the queen, to preſs the D. of Lorrain to re- 
move the pretender out of his dominions, 697, ſpeaks in 
R. Steele's behalf, 09, endeavours to ſecure the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, 712, maintains that it was in danger, 
716, ſpeaks againſt the ſchiſm-bill, 720, 721, dines with 
L. Bolingbroke, 725 

Stanian, Abraham, envoy extraordinary to the proteſtant 
cantons, promotes the K. of Pruſſia's intereſt to the prin- 
cipality of Neufchatel, 517 

Stawflaus Leezinkſki choſen K. of Poland, 423, crowned, 
452, acknowledged K. of Poland, 481, forced to fly 
into Saxony, 507, introduced to the D. of Marlborough, 


; ; 508 
Staremberg, Guido de, commands the infantry at the battle 
of Luzzara, 360, his remarkable march, 395 


Staremberg, count, ſent to Spain, 526, appointed comman- 
der in chief there, 554, the beſt general of the age for 
the defenſive, 556, commands in Spain, 628, Torcy de- 
ſires that Q. Anne ſhould put a ſtop to his projects, 674 

States of Holland, their charges for K. William's expedi- 
tion into England repaid, 38, 600,000l. granted them, 

65, treaties with them, 61, 68, their memorial upon 

Lewis the XIV's accepting of the K. of Spain's will, 276, 
preſled hard by him to chars themſelves, 277, their 
memorial laid before the parliament, 283, the French 
king's anſwer to them, 291, they refuſe to treat but in 
conjunction with England, ibid. their anſwer to K. Wil- 
liam's ſpeech, 369, and to the French king's memorial, 
ibid. augment their army, and regard their fortifica- 
tions, 371, alliance between them, Great-Britain, and 
Denmark, ibid. and between them, Great-Britain, and 
the emperor, 372, in great conſternation upon K. W1l- 
ham's death, 344, Q. Anne's letter to them, ibid. pub- 
liſh an anſwer to de Barre's memorial, 345, declare war 
againſt France, 348, conclude a treaty with Portugal, 
395, ſome of the ſtates were againſt _— an army to 
the Moſelle, 414, their deputies do not conſent, that the 
D. of Marlborough ſhould attac the enemy in their poſts, 
444, the D. of Bavaria makes propoſals to them for holding 
conferences for a peace, 481, their deputies have a con- 
ference thereupon with the miniſters of the allies, ibid. 
treaty- between England and K. Charles how communi— 
cated to them, 506, their memorial againſt the conqueſt 
of Naples, 511, &c. give Q. Anne intelligence of the 
preparations made at Dunkirk for the pretender, and 
concert meaſures for aſſiſting her, 532, the court of 
France makes propoſals of peace to them, but the D. of 
Marlborough convinces them of the treacherous deſigns 
of that court, 573, reſolve to enter into no ſeparate 
treaty, ibid. &c. their reſolution about Petkum's jour- 
ney to France, and the paper he brought from thence, 
586, do not. approve of the offers of peace made by 
France, 597, defire to have the D. of Marlborough ſent 
over, ibid. interpoſe in favour of that duke, 613, their 
deputies propoſe to hazard a battle with the French, 
626, were againſt the fiege of Bouchain, ibid. will not 
agree that Queſnoy ſhould be beſieged, 627, alarmed ar 
the preliminaries of peace ſigned by the Engliſh, 635, 
the emperor's letter to them, ibid. the Imperial plent- 
potentiaries preſent a memorial to them, ibid. were 
againſt opening a congreſs, 636, barrier-treaty concluded 
with them, 645, the commons pals ſeveral votes injurious 
to them, ibid. write a letter to the queen about the barrier- 
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treaty, 646, publiſh a memorial againſt the commons 
repreſentation, ibid, &c. their plenipotentiaries at the 
treaty of Utrecht, 649, . 49%, conſents that they ſhould 
have Dendermond and Ghent, 6 52, give prince Eugene 
the ſupreme command of their army, 653, jealous of the 
Engliſh, 654, memorial of their deputies upon the D. 
of Ormond's refuſing to fight, 656, expoliulate with 
biſhop Robinſon upon it, 657, write a letter to the 
queen upon that ſubject, ibid. and 663, the reſolutions 
of the commons about that letter} 665, reſolve to en- 
tertain the auxiliaries in Britiſh pay, 666, aſſemble on 
the D. of Ormond's declaration about a ceſſation, 667, 
have a conference with the E. of Strafford and biſhop Ro- 
binſon, but will not agree with a ceflation, 668, 674, 
676, take upon themſelves the payment of moſt of the 
auxiliaries in Britiſh pay, 674, propoſe a new ſcheme of 
a peace, 680, the E. of Strafford propoſes to them a new 
plan, which they except of, 684, &c. they write a letter 
to Q. Anne, 685, her anſwer to it, 686, 687, their ple- 
nipotentiaries ſign the treaty of Utrecht, 690, the an— 
{wer of the ſtares to the E. of Strafford, concerning the 
conferences at Radſtadt, 705, conclude a treaty with the 
elector of Hanover, 712, called upon to be ready to per- 
form the guarantee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 726, 
the letter to Q. Anne, June 5, 1712, 738 
Steele, Richard, his reflections about Dunkirk, 699, 1s 
choſen a burgeſs for Stockbridge, and reſigns his place 
as one of the commiſſioners of the ſtamp- duty, 704, pub- 
liſhes the Criſis, ibid. reflected upon in the public ſpirit 
of the wigs, 79% &c. obnoxious to the miniſtry, and 
complained of in the houſe of commons, 709, his mo- 
tion about Dunkirk, ibid. his trial in the houte of com- 


mons, 710, expelled, ibid. 
Steenkirk, battle of, 135 
Stevens, William, proſecuted for a pamphlet, 500 
Stillingfleet, Edward, made biſhop of Worceſter, 70, 
talked of for the ſee of Canterbury, 169 


Stirum, count, defeats the Bavarians, and takes Newmark 
and Amberg, 390, attacs and defeats the marquis 
d'Oſſon, 393, mortally wounded at the battle of Schel- 
lemberg, 415 

Storm ; the dreadful one in 1703, 6 

Stormount, lord viſcount, letters ſent to him by the pre- 
tender, 484, brought priſoner to London, 537 

Strafford, Thomas 93 lord Raby, created viſcount 

and E. of Strafford, and ſent embaſſador to Holland, 

631, mr. St. John communicates to him France's pro- 

poſals of peace, ibid. his inſtructions communicated to 

the French miniſter by mr. St. John, 634, communi- 
cates the preliminaries of peace to the ſtates, 635, is 
appointed plenipotentiary for the peace of Utrecht, ibid. 
his letter to captain Deſborough relating to prince Eu— 
gene, 642, comes to Utrecht, 649, his {peeches at the 
congreſs there, ibid. is ſent for to England, 653, goes 
to the Hague, and preſſes the ſtates to come into the 
queen's meaſures, ibid. declares her intentions, and has 

a conference with prince Eugene, ibid. his ſpeech in 

parliament about the negotiations at Gertrudenberg, 658, 

and on the plan of peace, 663, ſent to the Hague to in- 

duce the ſtates to accept the offers of France, 668, in- 
fiſts that the ſtates ſhould withdraw their forces from 

Spain and Portugal, ibid. goes to the D. of Ormond's 

army, ibid. goes Incognito to the French camp, to con- 

cert meaſures with marſhal Villars, 671, makes himſelf 

obnoxious to the Dutch by his haughty carriage, 676, 

the mob break his windows, and ſet up a wheel before 

his houſe, ibid. his letter to mr. Prior, 677, refuſes to 
ſign the treaty of Utrecht, without the ceſſion of Tour- 
nay to the ſtates, 678, comes to England, 680, various 
conjectures about his coming, ibid. returns to Holland, 

683, propoſes a new plan of peace to the ſtates, ibid. &c. 

goes incognito to Amſterdam, and has ſeveral confer- 

ences with the leading magiſtrates, 084, ſcruples to fign 

a ſeparate peace, 688, ſigns it at laſt, 689, inſtalled 

knight of the garter, 700, ſpeaks to the deputies of the 

{ares about the conferences of Radſtadt, 705, and about 

the barrier in the Netherlands, 706 

Straſburg ; the French offer to reſtore that place, 575, 570, 

6, was to be reſtored to the emperor, 685, 089 

Stuart family, deſcended from king Robert II. by his 9 

ubine Elizabeth Mure, 1 

Sage de in the houſe of Hanover; K. William's ſpeech 
about it, 282, addreſs of the lords thereupon, 284, the 
firſt vote about it, ibid. heads of the bill of ſucceſſion, 
285, that bill paſſed, 286, Jean againſt . | 
cheſs of Savoy, ibid, a clauſe in a bill making it high. 
creaſon to endeavour to defeat the ſucceſſion, 370, the 
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ſame enacted in Ireland, 386, declared in Scotland, 410, 
- debates about it, 411, 436, &c. addreſs of thanks from 


the commons about the ſucceſſion, 454 
Sugar iſlands belonging to the Engliſh ravaged by the 
| bh 678 


Sunderland, Robert Spencer E. of, embraces Pepe 17, 
perſuades K. James to uſe gentle methods, ibid. adviſes 
him not to accept an army offered him by the French 
king, 18, excepted out of the indemnity, 87, gains cre- 
dit with K. William, 154, is the cauſe of L. Sommers 
and ſir John Trenchard's promotion, ibid. is a great 
conſident of the king, and perſuades him to change his 
miniſtry, 164, brings about a reconciliation between the 
king and princeſs Anne, 171, was for the land-bank, 
209, made lord - chamberlain, and privy-counſellor, 227, 
reſigns his places and retires from buſineſs, 238, his wiſe 
adminiſtration, ibid. his order againſt play-houſes, 253, 
ſent envoy extraordinary to the emperor Joſeph, 445, 
446, made ſecretary of ſtate, but againſt queen Anne's 
will, 499, 500, ſome of his letters to the E. of Manchel- 
ter, about the expedition to Naples, $11, 513, his letter 
to general Stanhope, 556, ſupports the dukes of Hamil- 
ton, Montroſs, and Roxburgh, 564, ſpeaks at dr. Sa- 
cheverell's trial, 595, diſmiſſed from his place of ſecre- 
tary, 613, his removal inſerted in the French Gazette, 
ibid. his letters to general Stanhope about the war in 
Spain, 617, 618, 619, his ſpeech in parliament about the 
preliminaries of peace, 637, his counteſs reſigns her 
place of lady of the bed-chamber, 641, his T3 about 
the union, 695, moves for a ſecond addreſs about re- 
moving the pretender out of Lorrain, 697, 713, his 
ſpeech about the Catalans, 712, and on the {chiſm-bill, 

721 

Supplies granted for the war, 62, a ſupply of two millions 
voted, 75, of four millions, 106, of above three millions 
for the fleet and army, 125, of above five millions, 147, 

&c. 150, &c. of five millions and a half, 162, of almoſt 
| five millions, 169, of above ſeven millions for the year 


1 709» 563 
Suſpenſion of arms between England and France, 660, ar- 
ticles for it ſigned, 661 
Suza taken, 102 


Sweden, Charles XI. and XII. king of, 228, alliance be- 
tween Sweden and France, 249, a league formed againſt 
K. Charles XII. 265, peace between him and Denmark, 
ibid. makes a deſcent in Zealand, ibid. defeats the Muſ- 

covites at Narva, 282, routs the Poles and becomes maſ- 
ter of their camp, 310. See Charles XII. attacked by 
the Czar, 609, a manifeſto publiſhed there againſt Den- 
mark, ibid. the Swedes land in Rugen, 628, defeat the 
Danes, 688, &c. enter Mecklenburg, ibid. are de- 
feated, ibid, 


Swift, Jonathan, account of him, 633, goes over to the to- 


ries, ibid. his fable of the Widow and her Cat, 644, 
writes againſt the barrier-treaty, 645, his band-box plor, 
681, made dean of St. Patrick's, 698, writes The public 
Spirit of Whigs, 708, careſſed by the lord-treafurer, ibid. 
reflected upon, . 


* 


Taffe, alias Thomas O' Mullen, diſcovers the Lancaſhire 
plotters, 173, his character, ibid. diſguſted and turns 
againſt the court. | ibid. 

Taſnieres, battle of, Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, 580, &c. 


Talbot, William, made dean of Worceſter, 114, biſhop of 


Oxford; his ſpeech at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 593 
Tallard, count, comes embaſſador from France to England, 
246, waits upon K. William in Holland, 248, formed a 
party in England againſt the partition-treaty, 302 
Tallard, marſhal de, his preſumption at the battle of Hoch- 
ſtet, 416, taken priſoner, 417, brought to England, and 
ſent to Nottingham, 428, correſponds with France, 526 
obtains leave to go to France, 300 
Talmaſh, Thomas, general, at the ſiege of Athlone, 113, 
and battle of Anghrim, 117, his reſolute behaviour, ibid. 
at the fiege of Limerick, 118, made lieutenant-general 
of the foot, 128, commands the regiments of foot, that 
were ſent over from Holland, 131, of the court-martial 
to try Grandval, 137, named by the houſe of commons 
as a perſon fit to command the foot, 145, his bravery at 
the battle of Landen, 156, wounded at the attempt upon 
Breſt, and dies, | 166 


| Tankerkerville, Ford Grey, lord, made lord privy-ſeal, 281 


Tarbat, George Mackenzie, lord viſcount, made ſecretary 


of ſtate, 377, created earl of Cromarty, 2383 
Tariff, 650, 685, 686, 687, 691, 69 
Tax on marriages, births, and burials, 


4 
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Temple, fir Richard, moves to pay the forces abroad bx 
ſending over Engliſh manufactures, 147, defeats the 
French guards, and takes their baggage, 541, his regi- 
ment attacs a party of French, 547, removed from his 
command of a regiment of dragoons, | 690 

Tenniſon, Thomas made biſhop of Lincoln, 127, tranſlated 
to Canterbury, 169, preaches Q. Mary's funeral ſermon, 
172, made one of the lords-juſtices, 181, attends K. Wil. 
liam in his laſt moments, 322, diſpute between him and 
the lower-houſe of convocation, about the power of ad- 
Journing, 335, &c. his ſpeech in the convocation, 409, 
refuſes to receive the form of addreſſes, ſent up by the 
lower-houſe of convocation, 463, prorogues the convo. 
cation 464, brings in a bill for the ſecurity of the church 
of England, 492, receives two letters from the queen, or- 
dering him al gate > the convocation, 500, a proteſ- 
tation prepared againſt him by the convocation,” ibid, 

Tefle, marſhal de, the French king's embaſſador- extraordi- 
nary to the pope, 558 

Teſt, ſacramental, K. William endeavours to have it taken 
away, 33, 325, paſſed in 1673, 331, a letter againſt it or- 
dered to be burnt, by the commons, 571 

Thanet, Thomas Tufton, earl of, made a privy-counſellor, 
374, his ſpeech in the debates about the union, 495 
hauf, count, conquers Naples, 512, &c. prepares to march 
over Mount Cenis, and takes Anneci, 582, takes upon 


him the command of the confederates, 604 
Thefle, marſhal de, at the ſiege of Barcelona, 475, ſent to 
cover France on the fide of 'Thoulon, 301 
Thiſtle, order of the, revived, | 383 


Thompſon, fir John, created baron of Haverſham, 212 
Tillotfon, John, employed in the review of the liturgy, 71, 
deſigned for prolocutor of the convocation, but not cholen, 
73, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 113, his character, 
ibid. and 160, dies, ibid. penſion granted to his widow, ib. 
Tilly, count, plunders Picardy, 546, becomes commander in 
chief of the Dutch troops, 550, pailes the Scheld to re- 
lieve Brutlels, 552, all the confederate troops are left un- 
der his command, 554, at the battle of Malplaquet, 380, 
art the taking of Doway, 602, &c. 
TR dr. Matthew, his Rights of the Chriſtian Church 
urnt, - 
Tirconnel, Richard Talbot, earl of, lord-lieutenent of "ha 
land, promotes propery in that kingdom, 52, turns ail 
the proteſtant officers out of the army, and puts papiſts 
in their room, ibid. gives out commiſſions for levying 
thirty thouſand men, ibid. uſes the proteſtants with great 
ſeverity, 34, made a duke, ibid. ſails from Ireland into 
France with K. James. 91, 96, his papers taken, and trea- 
ſonable practices found therein, ibid. returns to Ireland 
and goes bac to France, 100, returns to Ireland with ſome 
proviſions, 114, dies in Limerick, 117 
Tythes; act for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall tythes, 209 
Toland, John, his Chriſtianity not myſterious ronfares „336, 
his Dunkirk or Dover, 699, his Art of Reſtoring, 705, 
formerly employed by the lord-treafurer, ibid. his Rea- 
{ons and Neceſlities of the duke of Cambridge's coming 
over, 18 
Toleration; the preſbyterians irreconcileable enemies 15 
12, bill of toleration preſented to the parliament, 34, 
paſſed, 35, one paſſed by K. James in Ireland, 59, the 
independents for it, and the preſbyterians againſt it, 327, 
hated by many of the clergy, 334 
Torcey, marquis de, comes to Holland to negotiate a peace 
571,572, defires paſſes for ſome miniſters from France to 
Holland, but is refuſed, 38 5, 586, writes ſome letters to the 
D. of Marlborough, 1bid. his papers ſent by Petkum, ibid. 
{ends another project to Petkum for a peace, 596, tran(- 
mits to England new propoſals of peace, 631, 633, his me- 
mortal, 652, his anſwer to Gultier's memorial, 659, letters 
between mr, St. John about the king of Spain's renuncia- 
tion, 659, &c. his anſwer to lord Bolingbroke's memo- 
rial, | 686 
Tongeren deſcribed, 391, taken by the French, ibid. 
they abandon it, ibid. 
Tories; beginning of that name and party, 14, were for 
2 obedience, &c. 15, did not favour popery nor ar- 
bitrary power, ibid. depart from the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience, 17, in ſome reſpects become whigs ibid. join 
with the whigs in inviting over the prince of Orange, 18, 
adhere to the divine unalienable hereditary right of kings, 
20, moderate and rigid tories, 21, beget in K. Willi- 
am jealouſies of the whigs, 37, diſplaced, and were againſt 
carrying on the war, 164, preſs hat upon the E. of ſun- 
derland, 2 39» the old Eaſt-India company falls into their 
hands, 240, in the adminiſtration, 258, endeavour the re- 
moval of lord Sommers and others of the miniſtry, 260, 
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ſend a propoſal to king James to have the pretender put 
into the ſucceſſion, 274, ſeem zealous for the bill of ſuc- 
ceſſion, 284, &c. find fault with the partition-treaty, 288, 
are againſt the adjuration- act, 319, pretend great zeal ſor 
the princeſs of Denmark, ibid. were greatly in Q. Anne's 
favour, 342, oppoſe the taking away the tirſt-fruits, and 
tenths, 406, were for inviting over the princeſs Sophia, 
454, oppole the act of regency, 446, are „ e penſi- 
oners and place- men fitting in the houſe of commons, 
ibid. gain great advantage by dr. Sacheverel's trial, 610, 
reflect upon the emperor and the Dutch for interpoſing in 
the duke of Marlborough's favour, 613, a new combina- 
tion among them, 620, many of them dullike the peace, 
665 

Torrington, Arthur Herbert, E. of accuſed of treachery and 
cowardice, at the battle of Beachy-Head, 93, is ſent to 
the Tower, 94, tried and acquitted, 95, the king is of- 
fended at his acquittal, and takes away his commiiſion, ib. 
Torrington, Edward Herbert, earl of, his reflections on the 
E. of Nottingham's account of the conſpiracy, 404 
Toulon beſieged by the allies, 311, 513, the ſicge raiſed, 
514, remarks upon that expedition, 515 
Toulouſe, count of, blocks up Barcelona by ſea, 475, leaves 
it. ibid. 
Tournay; a deſcription of that place, 578, beſieged, ibid. 
taken 579, &c. the French king refules to ratiiy the ar- 
ticles for the ſurrender of the citadel, ibid. it ſurrenders at 
lait, ibid. the French demand the reſtitution of it, 677, &c. 
Tourville, monfieur de, ordered by king Lewis to fo:k out 
and engage the Engliſh ficet, 131, defeated at la Hogue, 
ibid. commands the French fleet, 158 
Torſhend, Charles, lord viſcount, attends the D. of 
Marlborough to Holland, 571, as cmbatiador-extravr- 
dinary, 575, his character, ibid. has a conference with 
the Dutch embaſſador, 597, 599 delivers a memortal to 
the ſtates, 600, makes the barrier-treaty with che ſtates, 
644, 046, his ſpecches about the union, 695, and againtt 
the chiſm-bill, 721 
Trade, council of, voted, 201, endeavours to refettle the 
trade between Enya nd and France, 246 
Tracrbach ; the French imagine the D. of Marlborough 
intended to beſiege that place, 414, beſieged and taken 
by the allies, 419, 
Trant, fir Patrick, commiſioner of the Iriſh revenues, 579 
Treaty; a private one between K. James and the K. of 
France, 13, another ſecret treaty between them, 54, be- 
tween England and Holland for a joint- fleet, 641, another 
treaty between them, 68, between England and Den- 
mark, ibid. of peace at Ryſwick, 227, &c. between 
France and the emperor, 235, of partition, 249, the ſe- 
cond treaty of partition, 263. Sec Partition. Treaties of 
the grand alliance laid betre the commons, 319, treaty 
between England, Portugal and Holland, 395, &c. be- 
tween England and Prutlia, 429, draught of an att for a 
treaty between England and Scotland, 438, 439, peace 
between England and Spain ſigned, 707, taken into con- 
ſideration by the houſe of lords, 715, 722, extracts of 
It, t 740 
Treaty of commerce between K. Chafles and England, 506, 
how diſcovered to the Dutch, ibid. treaties of peace and 
commerce brought to England, and ratified by Q. Anne, 
690, motion in the houſe of commons to addreſs her to 
communicate them to that houſe, 691, laid before the par- 
lament, ibid. the ſubſtance of them, ibid. and 740, taken 
into conſideration by the houte of lords, 710, 715, de- 
bates thereupon, ibid. account of theſe treaties laid be- 
fore the commons, | 716 
Treby, fir George, made chief-juſtice of the common- 
pleas, | | 126 
Trelawney, fir Jonathan, biſhop of Exeter, oppoſes the 
the reſt of the biſhops in convocation, 337, tranſlated to 
to Wincheſter, 521 
Trenchard, fir John, made ſecretary of ſtate, 1 54, his cha- 
racer, ibid. dies, 181, author of an argument againſt 
ſtanding armies, | 321 
Trenchard, John, one of the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, 
in Ireland, | 385 
Treves taken by the French, 359 
Trevor, fir John, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
- 84, his character ibid. made firſt commiſſioner of the 
great-ſeal, 87, made a privy-counſellor, 107, and maſter 
of the rolls, 154, concerned in corrupting the members 
of the houſe of commons, 174, expelled the houſe of 
commons for corruption, 175, &c. 178, the commons de- 
ſign to impeach him, 181 


769 
Trevor, lr Thomas, made ſollicitor-general, 15 3, made a ba- 
ron 653, his ſpeech about the union, 695, {peaks againſt 
Etting a price on the pretender's head, 714 
Triers; the fortifications of it blown up by the imperialiſts 
442, ſcized by the French, ibid. 
Trimnel, Charles, made bithop of Norwich, 521, his ſpeech 
at dr. Sacheverel's trial, 594 
Trinidado taken and burnt by the Engliſh, 377 
Trinity; complaint of books again{t ir, 242 
Trinity College, Dublin; five thouſand pounds given for 
building a library there, | 630 
Tripoli and Tunis, the peace between thoſe places and 
England renewed, 388 
Trumball, ſir William, adviſes K. William to ſend a fleet 


into che Mediterranean, to ruin the French trade with 
Turkey, 140, made one one of the commiſſioners of the 
trealu'y, 165, made lecretary of ſtate, 182, his character, 
Ibid. cnoſen one of the repreſentatives for the univerſity 
of Oxford, 96, one of the lords of the treaſury, 201 
Tumult in Edinburgh and other places on account of rhe 
nnen, : 40 0 
Furenne, prince of, killed at the battle of Steenkirk, 136 
Turin chreatened with a ſiege by the French, 446, befieged 
by the French, 477, &c. defcription of that place, ibid, 
the ſiege raiſed, 47 
80 : 1 79 
Turks deteated by the imperialiſts, 122, 123, &c. and at 
Zea, 235, prace between them and the emperor, 249, 
revolution among them, and a new ſultan ſct up, 423, 
promiſe the emperor not to afſſiſt the Hungarians, ibid. 
declare war againſt Muſcovy, 609, - peace between them, 


CO (» 


628, Charles XII. endeavours to kindle a new war be- 
tween them and the czar, 688 
Turner, Erancis, biſhop of Ely, enters into a plat to reſtore 
K. James, 109, proclamation for apprehending him, 113 
Tweedale, John Hay marquis of, made lord-chancellor of 
Scotland, 127, 160, the king's commiſſioner there, 182, 
his character, ibid. his ſpeech to the parliament, ibid. 
di:miffed, 200, one of the leaders of the country party in 
Scotland, 373. made high-commitſioner, 410, his {peech 
in parliament about the ſucceſſion, ibid. &c. on paſting 
the at of ſupply, 412, &c. is made lord- chancellor, ibid. 
exc aſes hiniſelf from ſerving as high-commilhoner, 428, 
removed from being lord-chancellor, 436, preſents to 
paihament the draught of an anſwer to the queen's letter, 
438, was for the union, 485 
Two and a half per cent. allowed to the D. of Marlborough, 
by the princes who had troops in Q. Anne's ſervice, cen- 
ſured by the commons, 644, 
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Valencia, campaign there, 450, &c. moſt of the towns there 
declare for K. Charles, ibid. in a council of war held there, 
it is re olved to act offenſively, | OI 
Vanbrugh, fir John, draws the plan of Blenheim-houſe, 429 
Vandeiduſſen, monfieur, penſioner of Gouda, has confe- 
rences with the French commiſſioners about a peace, 572, 
&c. 597, one of the Dutch plenipotentiaries at the treaty 
of Utrecht, 649, his ſmart ſaying to Polignac, about the 
French proteſtants in the gallies, 651 
Vaudemont, prince of, commander in chief of the confede— 
rate's infantry, 186, his famous retreat, 188, he is thank- 
ed by K. William for it, 189, burns the French maga- 
zines at Giver, 212 
Vaudois ; their tranſactions in Savoy, 100, 121, 122, reſtor— 
ed, 141, Q. Mary eſtabliſhes a fund for maintaining 
preachers and {choolmaſters among them, ibid. 
Venant, St. taken, 8 604 
Vendoſme, D. of, relieves Mantua, 359, ſent to join the 
elector of Bavaria in Tyrol, is forced to return bac, 
393, takes ſeveral places in Savoy, 422, has an engage- 
ment with prince Eugene, 446, ſent to command in Flan- 
ders, 474, fixes himſelf in a ſtrong camp, ibid. the D. of 
Marlborough follows him, but cannoc bring him to an 
engagement, 510, appointed to ſerve under the D. of 
Burgundy, 539, at variance with him, 543, 545; defeat- 
ed at the battle of Oudenard, but makes a good retreat, 
543, 544, takes Leffingham, 550, ſurpriſes a body of the 
Englith at Brihuega, 607, detcated at Villaviciola, ibid. 
takes poſleſſion of Sarragoza, 608, attacs ſeveral places in 
Spain, but to no purpoſe, 1 l 
Venice; embaſſadors from thence have an audience, 499, 
forbid the court, 530 
Venlo taken, 35 


Vernon, James, made ſecretary of ſtate, 244, the E. of Port- 
land's letter to 


him about the partition-treaty, 248, he 


ſends to the lord Sommers, ibid. lays before the houſe of 
commons all the papers relating to the partition-treaty, 
293, made one of the tellers of the exchequer, 347 
Vienna, court of, proceeds with its uſual ſlowneſs, 395, 526, 
influenced by the jeſuitical councils, and French money, 
27 

Vigo; Spaniſh galleons and French fleet deſtroyed there, 362 
Villars, marſhal, ſent to reduce the Cevenois, 422, made 
a duke, and the chief dependance of Lewis XIV. 441, 
retires at the D. of Marlborough's approach, ibid. takes 
part of the garriſon of Croon Weilenburg priſoners, 
444, demoliſhes the walls of that town, ibid. paſſes 
the Rhine, and makes a great progreſs in Germany, 507, 
deſigns to reſtore the elector of Bavaria to his dominions, 
ibid. repaſles the Rhine, ibid. called the fortuftate ge- 
neral, and commands in Dauphine, 61x, ſent to com- 


mand in Flanders, 578, wounded at the battle of Mal- 


plaquet, 581, unadvitedly weakens the garriſon of Tour- 
nay 578, endeavours to raiſe the ſiege of Doway, 602, 
attacs the foragers of the allies, 603, 604, boaſted that his 
lines were impenetrable, 626, and yet they are ſurpriſed 
by the D. of Marlborough, ibid. Villars reflected upon 
for it, ibid. a favourite ot madam de Maintenon, 627, de- 
clares a ſuſpenſion of arms, 671, forms the deſign of poſ- 
ſelling himſelf of the camp of the Danien, 672, his letter 


to the D. of Ormond about the action there, 674 
Villa-Franca taken by the French, 120 
Villaviciofa, battle of, 607 


Villeroy marſhal de, general of the French, bombards Brul- 


ſels, 191, taken priſoner by prince Eugene at Cremona, 
310, ordered to march into Wirtemberg, and deſtroy 


that country, 416, approaches near Landau, hut does 


nothing, 419, hinders the elector of Bavaria from ſur- 
priſing general Auverquerque, ibid. beſieges Liege, 
441, receives paſitive orders from the French king to 


fight the allies, 470, flies to Louvain after the defeat at 
— * 


Ramillics, 473, ſent to command in Dauphine, 539 
Villers, Charlotte, afterwards lady Orkney, an enemy to the 
countels of Marlborough, 129 


Villers, Edward, viſcount, one of the plenipotentiaries at 
the treaty of Ryſwick, 227, made one of the lords-juſtices 
of Ireland, ibid. and E. of Jerſey, and tent embaſſador 
to France, 245. See Jerley. _ 

Vivans, marquis of, paſſes the Rhine, and defeats the Ger- 
mans, 507, defeated by them, ibid. 

Underdown, captain, his expedition to the Weſt-Indies, 516 

Union of England and Scotland, bill for it, 349, commii— 
ſioners to treat about it, 354, &c. their proceedings, ibid. 
the commiſſion made void by parliament, 382, the begin- 
ning of that union, 436, &c. treaty for that union, 438, 
440, a clauſe offered by the D. of Hamilton about it, ibid. 
he moves that the nomination of officers ſhould not be 
left wholly to the queen, 1bid. the union recommended by 
the queen in her ſpcech, 444, &c. addreſs of the com- 
mons thereupon, 454, proceedings about the union, 464, 
commiſſioners appointed for it, 465, &c. articles of the 
union, 468, &c. preſented to the queen, 467, the ca- 
valiers in Scotland reſolve to oppoſe the ratification 
of it, 484, the nobility there ſuifered a great diminu— 
tion by it, ibid. a powerful party in Scotland againſt 
it, 485, promoted by the nobility, ibid. and by the 
ſquadrone, ibid. and 486, debates about it, ibid. pro- 


teſts againſt it ibid. and 487, &c. addrefles againſt . 


it, 488, tumults in Edinburgh and other places, on ac- 
count of the tame, ibid. it is completed, 489, commiſſi- 
oners for it rewarded, ibid. debates in the houſe of lords 
concerning it, 491, the queen's ſpeech concerning the 
union, 492, &c. the articles of it preſented to the houſe 
of commons, ibid. debates there about the union, ibid. and 
again in the houſe of lords, 493, bill for enacting it, 496, 
paſſed, ibid. proteſts againſt it, ibid. ill uſe deſigned to 
be made of the 4th and 6th articles of the union, ibid. &c. 
congratulatory addreſſes upon the union, 498, 518, re- 
ſolution of the commons tor making the union more com- 
plete, 524, which articles of the union are alterable, 643, 
the Scots move for an act to diſſolve it, 693, &c. petition 
ſigned at Edinburgh for that purpoſe, 701, attacked in 


the Public Spirit of the Whigs, 708 
United Provinces ; account of their government, 24, &c. 
barrier for them, 482 


Univerſities for the prerogative, and paſſive obedience, 6, 
15, act for veſting in them the preſentations to papiſts 
livings, 65, the leading men there jealous of K. William, 
70, the univerſities propagate the notion of the church's 
being in danger, ö 

Univerſity of Dublin, the fellows and ſcholars of it ejected 
by K. James, 9 

Voltaire, monſieur de, his account of the D. of Marlbo- 


— 
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borough's negotiations with baron Gortz, go), his ac- 
count of the D. of Marlborough's and the K. of Swe- 
den's interview, 508 
Urſini princeſs, her. intereſt eſpouſed by the Britiſh pleni- 
potenuaries at Utrecht, 689, the ſtates regard for her, 


705, Q Anne obliges herſelf to procure Limberg for her, 


741, to be put in poſſeſſion of that duchy, ibid. account 
of her, | ibid. 


Utrecht; conferences for a peace there, 635, the treaty 
there opened, 649. See Treaty, Peace, and France. 
Summary of the proceedings there, 652, &c. 685, &c. 
the treaty ſigned, 689, &c. See Treaties and Peace. 


W. 


Wade, captain Cooper, his cowardice, 376, tried and ſhot 


for it, | ibid. and 377 
Wade, brigadier, aſſiſts at the conqueſt of Minorca, 556, 
acts in Spain, 605 


Wager, Charles, deſtroys ſome Spaniſh galleons, 559, made 


rear-admiral of the red, 584 
Wagers; bill to prevent them, 570 
Wake, dr. William, his ſtate of the church and clergy of 

England, 409, made biſhop of Lincoln, 434 
Walcourt, battle of, 6 


Waldeck, prince, defeated at the battle of Flerus, 102, &c. 
commands the confederate army in Flanders, 119, &c. 
Walden, Henry Howard lord, made commitlary-general 
of the muſters, 363, created baron of Cheſterford and E. 


of Bindon, 491 
Wales, court of marches there aboliſhed, 6 
Walker, ſir Hovenden, commands the ſquadron in the 

Canada expedition, 62 
Walmiley, mr. his houſe the head quarters for the plotters 

againſt K. William, 130 


Walpole, Robert, moves for a reſumption of the grants 
made in K. James's reign, 372, made ſecretary at war, 
538, cenlured, on account of the forage, 644, writes 
and ſpeaks againſt the treaty of peace, 692, in behalf of 
R. Steele, 709, 710, his ſpeech to prove the ſucceſſion 
in danger, 716, ſpeaks againſt the ſchiſm-bill, 720, pro- 
poles to have the toleration act extended to Ireland, 721 

Walpole, Horace, ſpeaks in favour of R. Steele, 710 

Walſh, mr. ſome lines of his Golden Age, 36 

War declared againſt France by the diet of Ratiſbon, the 
United-Provinces, Spain, England, &c. 59, 60, declared 
againſt France and Spain, by England, the emperor, and 


the ſtates-general, 344, &c. the expences of it for the 


twelve laſt years before the peace of Utrecht amounted 


to above fixty-eight millions and a half, 716 
Warneton ſeized by the French and abandoned again, 578 
Warwick, Edward Rich E. of, tried for murder, 253 


Waterford ſurrenders to K. William, 97 
Watſon, Thomas, biſhop of St. David's, againſt the court, 
146, unwilling to ãign the aſſociation, 209, deprived 
for ſimony, | 43 
Webb, major-general, his bravery at the battle of Oude- 
nard, 542, he and others put Picardy under contribu- 
tion, 546, preſerves a convoy from Oſtend to Liſle, 449, 
beats the French at W ynendale, ibid. &c. thanked for ic 
by the houſe of commons, and honoured with the order 
of generoſity by the king of Pruſſia, 550, and 568, made 
governor of the iſle of Wight, © 614 
Welwood, dr. James, taken into cuſtody for his Mercurius 
Reformatus, 126, made one of the phyſicians in ordi- 


nary to K. William, ibid. 
Weems, David Weems E. of, choſen one of the fixteen 
Peers, 637 


Weymouth, Henry Frederick Thynne lord viſcount, made 
a privy-counſellor, 347, retigns his place of commiſſioner 
at trade, F 9 
Wharton, Mary, carried away by colonel Campbell, 106 
Wharton, Thomas, one of the commiſſioners to inſpect 
the books of the chamberlain of London, and of the 
Eaſt-India company, 175, comptroller of the king's 
houſehold, 178, his report about the Eaſt-India affair, 
ibid. and 179, carries the duke of Leed's impeachment 
up to the houſe of lords, ibid. 
Wharton, Thomas lord, moves for an addition to the lord's 
addreſs, 290, is againſt the occaſional conformity, bill, 
398, his petition about the honour of e and 
the proceedings of the lords thereupon, 405, ſupplies 
and manages the Ayleſbury men, 431, opens the debate 
for the act of regency, 453, his ſpeech about the dan- 
ger of the church, 459, was born a Mfſenter, ibid. cre- 
ated viſcount Winchendon and E. of Wharton, 491, 
ſpeaks in behalf of the union, ibid. another ſpeech of 
his in the debate about it, 495, his ſpeech about the de- 
cay of trade, 522, the D. of Marlborough expoſtulates 
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with him, ibid. made lord-licutenant of Ireland, 561, 
bolds a parliament there, 587, returns to England, 588, 
his ſpeech at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 593, reſigns the of- 
fice of lord-lieuctenant of Ireland, 6: 4, held a parliament 
in that kingdom, 1bid. &c. turned out of his place of 
chiet-juſtice in eyre, 616, moves for the lords entering 
their proteſts, 618, ſpeaks againſt the peace, 636, 637, 
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„ibid. the cuſ- 
years, and the heredi— 


but alters his deſign, and goes to Ireland 
toms ſettled upon him for four 


er ee tor lite, 857 86, rj ects a propoſal made to him 

or ſeizing K. James, 88, lands in licland, ibid. forbids 
' * 8 | T5 

any violence on the country people, ibid. orders his 


whole army to move towards the Boyne, 89, receives a 
ſight wound, from w! 


and againſt the reſumption of K. William's grants, 647, ſpreads as far as Paris ibid. d n killed 
his ſpeech on occaſion of the D. of Ormond's refuſing battle of the Boyne, and behaves wick ab, wares 25 che 
to fight, 658, upon the queen's communicating the plan ring the whole ien gy 2 3 ** ory du- 
of peace to the parhament, 663, &c. attempt in the houſe not have hazarded a battle ge bn os Je e 
of commons to taiten © miſdemeanor on him. 691, moves promiſing pardon and protection 7 7 a * YE 
for an addreſs that the pretender ſhould bc Hhoved out tign formed to atlufſinate him, ibid bes ek; 8 8 50 | 
of Lorrain, 634, 713. makes a complaint 1gaintt the mation for crying down K. Fees ral mond 
public ſpirit of the Whigs, 707, repreſents the danger canes à foldicr who was robbins 1 poor m "nad 
that threatened the proteitant, ſucceſſion, 710, 713, his cauſes him and fome others to be Hanged ;bid puri 
ſpeech about the Catalan, 712, &c. and aboint the peace, a ſecond pardon, 97, ſets out for Holland "nnd is Iu 
716, ſpeaks againit the {chiſm-bill, 720, complains of great danger on the coaſt there, 188 50 TI _ Paget 
ſome being liſted in the pretender's tervice, 722, his congreſs at the Hague, ibid. &c. plot A int in 
ſpeech on account of the pretender's not being removed lord Preſton, 109, returns to England ibid. goes 0 Hol. 
out of Lorrain, ibid. about the Spaniſh trade, 723 land again to command the cont. RES Ce 14 3 
. 164 narrowly being killed, 120, the Spanialds offer to de. 
Whigs; beginning of that name and party, 14, their liver the government of Flanders to him, 125, comes 
character and principles, 15, R. William jealous of them, bac to England, ibid. party formed agelnſt mim, 124. 
29, loſes his good opinion of them, 77, they grant him was thought to love the Dutch more than the Enolith, 
his revenues only from year to year, ibid. and 36, 37, and was naturally filent and moro'e, ibid. dg, fond 


promote the bill for taking the militia from the king 


| of his prerogative, 124, not ple led with the pretbyte- 
and the lords-lieutenants, 38, make the king great pro- 


rians in Scotland, ibid. goes to Holand, 1 29, a plot for 


miſes, if he would paſs the corporation-act, 79, repub- aſlaſſinating him formed by colonet Parker, Kc. ibid. 
lican and moderate whigs, 22, diſcontented at the pre- marches t>wards Namur intend!” to relieve that place, 
ferring of ſome men, 128, join againit the court, 158, 134, blamed tor not hazarding a battle to relieve fo im- 
arc again brought into the adminiſtration, 164, diſlib :4 portant a place, 138. lis uncaſineſs at ſeeing the Eng- 
biſhop Stillingliect's being made archbiſhop, 169, jea- liſh not duly relleved at the battle of Steenkitk. 126, 
lous of the E. ot Sunderland, 239, loſe their credit in the Grandvyal's aud Dumont's plot to aflaſſinate him, ibid. Ke. 
nation, being charged with robbing ihe pub! c, 240, puts out a proclaination againſt vice and immorality, 
grow unpopular, and were for continuing the taxes and 142, returns to England, 143, dipes with the lord-mayor, 
army, 281, Q. Anne prejudiced aganiſt them, 342, had &c. at Guildhail, ibid. is adviſed to ſend away all the 
charged the nation with caXx2s, ot which a large ſhare foreign forces he had in England, 148, and to demand 
had been devoured by themſelves, 363, have the majo— of the Dutch and Spaniards cautionaty towns, 130, 
Tity in the houſe of commons, 453, join in oppoſfinPrhe hooks, pre ending to prove that he and Q. Mary came 
inviting over the princeſs Sophia, 454, &c. in a ſtate of by way of conqueit, burnt, ibid. refuſes to paſs the bill 
war with the tories, 563, alarmed at the E. of Sunder- for the frequent calling and meeting of parliaments, fer, 


land's removal, 613, removed from the lieutenancy of jealous of his minilteis, who are thought to betray him, 
London, 614, uneaſy at the doctrine of paſſive obedi- 154, party formed againſt him, 55, &c. was not eaſy 


.. ence, 616, diſhke the peace, 665, hated the lord-trea- of accels, ibid. took no notice of the clergy, and ſhewed 
*. ſurer for having done too much, 700, the public ſpirit no great regard for religion or the church, ibid. goes to 
. of the whigs, a pamphlet, 708, take all imaginable care Flanders, ibid. his bravery at the battle of Landen, 156, 
j to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 712, &c. fign an aſ- elcapes narrowly being killed, 1 57, {finds he had been too 
8 ſociation, ibid. whig lords hold a conſultation at the E. haſty in truſting ſome in Scotland, 160, does not take due 
5 of Hallifax's, 714, try to inflame the animoſity betwecn notice of that kingdom, ibid. returns to England, 161, re- 
* the E. of Oxford and the L. Bolingbroke, 725 fuſes to pa's the place-bill, 163, makes an alteration in his 
85 Whiſton, William, his character and odd notions, 624, the miniſtry, 164, goes to Holland, 165, commands the army, 
5 cenſure paſſed on him not confirmed by Q. Anne, 653 166, returns to England, 169, inconlolable for the lots 
£ Whitaker, fir Edward, admiral, aſſiſts in the conqueſt of of his queen, 171, &c. reconciled with the princeſs Anne, 
x Minorca, 5 56, reduces Port-Fornelli, ibid. brings forces 172, his declaration for the ſtrict diſcipline of the army, 
from Naples to Spain, 583, made vice-admiral of the _ 175, was apt to fign papers in a hurry, 184, goes to 
white, 584 Holland, 18:, his letter to the parliamept of Scotland, 
White-Friers ceaſed to be a priviledged-place, 226 ibid. vindicated from being the author of the murder at 
Whitehall; part of it burnt down, 113, burnt almoſt en- Glencoe, 184, beſieges Namur, 187, his letter of thanks 
tirely, 2.44. to prince Vaudemont upon his famous retreat, 189, his 
Whitelock, fir William, his ſaying upon the motion for ad- reputation raiſed by the taking of Namur, 194, comes 
dreſſing Q. Anne to have the pretender removed out of bac to England, 193, takes a progreſs to Stamtord, 
Lorrain, | 697 Ke. ibid. itſues out a proclamation for calling in the 
William III. K. and Q. Mary are declared king and queen, clipped money, 199, addreſſes preſented to him about the 
20, uncaſy at the proviſion required for the princeſs of Scotch Eaſt-India company, 200, difowns the act made 
Denmark, 37, proclaimed king and queen of Scotland, for it, ibid. his anſwer to the commons addreſs againit 
50, 51, acknowledged by an act righttul and lawful ſo- the grant to the ear] of Portland, 202, not inclined to 
Vereigns, 86 believe the reports about the aſſaſſination- plot, 203, the 
William, K. ſettles a privy-council and appoints a miniſtry, ſeveral ways contrived to aflaſſinate him, 205, Pender- 
28, grows jealous of the whigs, 29, his ſpeech to his firſt " graſs and de la Rue give him an account of that plot, 
parliament, zo, attempts to have the ſacramental-teſt taken ibid. his ſpeech to the parliament on the diſcovery of the 
away, 33, unealy at the revenue being granted him only plot, 207, refutes the royal aſſent to a bill for regulating 
from year to year, 37, his letter to the Dutch, 38, his the elections of members of parliament, 209, gives the 
ſpeech to the Scotch lords, 43, his letter to the conven- royal aſſent to Fenwick's attainder, 224, appoints re- 
tion in Scotland, 46, declares war againſt France, 60, gents, and goes to Holland, 227, gains great reputation 
goes to Portſmouth, and diſtributes rewards to the offi- by the peace of Ryſwick, 230, returns to England, ibid. 
cers and ſailors who were at the fight of Bantry-Bay, 61, deſpiſed pageantry, ibid. his letters to the E. of Galway, 
buys Kenſington palace, 62, dines with the lord-mayor, about diſbanding the army, ibid. and 243, 252, Was 
70, promotes a comprehenſion, and gives a commiſſion againſt diſbanding the army, 236, extremely aun A 
to ſome divines for that purpoſe, 71, 73, his ſpeech of the reſolution taken to do it, 235, 239, a Ons 8 
his own compoſing, to the parliament, 74, diſpleaſed life granted him, ibid. goes to Holland, and leaves eale 
with the whigs, by reaſon of their coldneſs in his inte- orders behind him, 247, his letter to Re I A omar be 
reſt, and their granting him the civil liſt but for one 248, returns to England, 250, is 10 ka ie Pere a wg 
year, 77, a conſpiracy againſt him, 79, the king, not his Dutch guards, that he relolves to wn oe ge 
knowing how to truſt the tories, and being determined ment, ibid. his meſſage to the e on 8 
not to truſt the whigs any more, reſolves to go to Hol- guards, 251, goes to Holland, 253, chagrinc 


x ; ; ters to the E. 
land, and leave the government in the queen's hands, proceedings of the commons, 154 his letter 
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of Galway, ibid. and 260, 281, endeavours to prevent a 
breach between Sweden and Denmark, 255, returns to 
England, ibid. his anſwer to the commons remonſtrance, 
256, the grants of lands he had made in Ireland re- 
ſumed by the commons, 257, &c. his anſwer to the com- 
mons addreſs about them, 259, very much againſt it, 
and very uneaſy, ibid. his letter to the D. of Queenſberry 
and privy-council of Scotland, 263, goes to Holland, 264, 
is weary of the nation, which is highly diſcontented, 265, 
through his mediation a peace 1s concluded between 
Denmark and Sweden, ibid. highly reflected on by the 
Imperial and Spaniſh courts, about the partition-treaty, 
268, returns to England, 274, his letter to the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, ibid. &c. full of indignation at the 
French not obſerving the treaty of partition, 278, falls 


into an ill ſtate of health, and his legs (well, 279, the 


whigs complain of his conduct, 281, ſecs the neceſſity of 
a new war, 282, alarmed at the preliminaries of the bill 
of ſucceſſion, 285, orders his envoy at the Hague to en- 
ter into negotiations with the miniſters of France and 
Spain, for ſecuring the tranquillity of Europe, 287, ac- 
ouaints the parliament with his negotiations for the mu- 
tual ſecurity of England and Holland, ibid. his anſwer 
to the commons addreſs about the partition-treaty, 288, 
and to the heuſe of lords about the ſame, 291, his mel- 
ſage to the houſe of commons about the French king's 
antwer to the ſtates-general, ibid. his anſwer to the com- 
mons advice upon that meſſage, ibid. owns the K. of 
Spain, ibid. his letter to him, 292, ſends ſuccours to the 
ſtates, 293, his anſwer to the commons addreſs for re- 
moving the lords Portland, Sommers, Orford, and Hal- 
litax, 295, not plcaſed with the tories, 302, &c. in a 
bal ſtate of health, $06, goes to Holland, his ſpeech to 
the ſtates there, ibid. goes to view the frontier garriſons, 
307, un*aly at the E. of Rochelter's temper, 311, orders 
the E. of Mancheſter to quit France upon the pretender's 
being proclaimed chere, 314, pleaſed with the addreſſes 
ſent to him won the proclaiming of that perſon, 315, 
falls ili at the Elague, and declares to the E. of Portland, 
that he found himiclt fo weak he did not expect to hve 
long, 316, returns to England, ibid. bis ſcheme to re- 
duce the power of France, 320, his letter for an union 
with Scotland, 321, has a fall hom his horſe, and breaks 
his collar-bone, ibid. dies, 322; his character, ibid. &c. 
his rcſerved behaviour to the princeſs Anne, 341, his 
ſaying of the D. of Marlborough, ibid. the funds tell 
upon his death, 342, the conſternation in Holland upon 
the news of his death, 345, grear rejoicings in France 
upon that account, ibid. the diſaffected greatly rejoice 
at the fame, and vilify the deceaſed king with libels, 
verſes, &c. 350, a report of ſome papers found in his 
ſtrong box, tor getting the elector of Hanover declared 
his immediate ſucceſior, ibid. &c. his papers viſited upon 
that account, the report found to be falſe and malicious, 
and the ſpreaders of it ordered to be proſecuted, ibid. 
clamours againſt his adminiſtration, and the manage- 
ment of the revenue in his reign, 371, a motion for re- 
ſuming all the grants made in his reign, 372, one ex- 
pelled for aſperſing his memory, 588, about drinking 
to his memory, ibid. his ſtatue defaced, 614, deſign in 
the houſe of commons to reſume his grants, 621, the K. 
of Pruſſia preſſes the ſettling of his ſucceſſion, 628, had 
go, oool. per annum for contingencies, 644, bill to examine 
into the grants made by him, 647, &c. his birth- day ſo- 
lemnized by the whigs, 681 
William's or Cochorn fort, at Namur, 188 
Williams, fir William, his odd behaviour at the trial of the 
Lancaſhire plotters, 173, 174, his ſpecch againſt the 
grant made to the E. of Portland, 202, was againſt ſign- 
ing the aſſociation, 20 
Wilks, lieutenant- general, at the ſiege of Liſle, 546, de- 
tached to ſecure Warneton, 57 
Willoughby, ſir Thomas, created baron Middleton, 641 
Willes, general, commands the garriſon of Lerida, 305, 
marches to Terragona, ibid. ſerves in Spain, 605, taken 
priſoner at Briheuga, 607 
Willes, John, now lord chief. juſtice of the common-pleas, 
writes an anſwer againſt Hereditary Right, 704 
Wilmore, —, his paper againſt the lieutenancy of Lon- 
don, 151, taken up for it, 152 
Wincheſter, Charles Paulet marquis of, made one of the 
lords-juſtices of Ireland, 227 
Winchelſey, William Finch E. of, made firſt commiſſioner 
of trade, 631 
Windſor, capt, Edward, diſmiſſed for neglect of duty, 560 


Windſor, Thomas lord, made lieutenant- general, 614, cre- 


FA! 7 Gches, 30, goes along with K. William to Holland, 108 


ated baron Montjoy, 


» 


Wines, French, a new impoſt of 81. a tun upon them, 151 


act for the importation of them into Scotland. 382 
Winnington, fir Francis, chairman of a committee, 147 
Winter; a ſevere one, 4, 570 


Wirtemberg, prince of, led the vanguard at the battle of 
Steenkirk, 135, his pay ſettled according to the Engliſh 


eſtabliſhment, | 147 
Wirtemberg, duchy of, laid under contributions by the 
French, 506 


Wirtemberg, D. of, taken priſoner by the French, 145, 
ſends K. William notice of K. James's being come to 
Calais, 206, commands the Daniſh troops, and was well- 
affected to the allies, 471 

Wolfenbuttle, D. of, enters into the French intereſt, 310, 
levies troops for France, but is diſarmed, 320, forced to 
quit the K. of France's party, 355 

Wolfenbuttle, princeſs of, embraces popery, and is married 
to K. Charles, afterwards emperor, 5 

Wood, lieutenant- general, at the ſiege of Liſle, 346, charges 


a party of French with two battalions only, 547 
Woodſtock granted to the D. of Marlborough, 429 
Woodward, dr. made dean of Sarum, 114, choſen prolocu- 

tor, 337, dies, 33 


Wool, act againſt the exportation of it, 241, reſolutions 
againſt the exporting it into Scotland, 427, 428 
Woollen manufacture; a bill for wearing it, 65, addreſles 
againſt the woollen manufacture in Ireland, 243, woollen 
manufactures, hurt by the treaty of commerce, 692 
Wratiflaw, count, preſents a memorial to Q. Anne, 413, 
waits upon the D. of Marlborough, and ſettles all things 
for his march, 414, adjuſts all differences between the 
emperor and the K. of Sweden, 510, comes to Francfort, 
and to the Hague, 511 
Wright, fir Nathan, made lord-keeper, 262, and one of 
the lords-juſtices, 264, had put juſtices of peace in and 
out, 407, his character, ibid. compliments the D. of Marl- 
borough, 428, diſmiſſed from his othce, and is delpiſed 
even by the tories, his character, 453 
Worms burnt by the French, 6 
Wyndham, fir William, ſpeaks in favour of the treaty of 
commerce, 692, made chancellor of the exchequer, 700, 
and a privy-counſellor, 704, his ſpeech about the peace, 
710, moves for the ſ{chiſm-bill, 719, ſpeaks for it, 720, 
721, is againſt an addition to an addreſs againſt the pre- 
tender, 722, deſigned for one of the commiſſioners of the 


treaſury, A 725 
Wynendale, battle of, | 449 
Wynne, William, biſhop of St. Aſaph, ſupports the motion 

for an addreſs from Oxford, 79 

> + 
Xativa, the Engliſh retire thither, 504 
* 


York, John Sharpe archbp. of, ſworn a privy-counſellor, 
5625, ſpeaks in dr. Sacheverell's behalf, 594, againſt lay- 
baptiſm, | 654 

Young, Robert, forms a plot againſt ſeveral perſons, 142 


Lule Vacance, 647 


Z. 


Zealand, plundered by a body of French, 667, &c, 
Zell or Cell, George William D. of, made knight of the 
garter, 107, forces the D. of Wolfenbuttle to quit the 1n- 


tereſt of France, | 355 
Zeuta; the Turks defeated there, 235 
Zeilher; account of him, 442 


Zinzendorf, count, 509, 512, 571, the emperor's plenipo- 
tentiary at the Hague, 575, has conferences with the mi- 
niſters, ibid. and 576, 597, 599, is one of the emperor's 
plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Utrecht, 649, demands 
the reſtitution of the whole Spaniſh monarchy, 651, ſends 
expreſſes to the emperor, upon the D. of Ormond's re- 
fuſing to fight, 657, his memorial to the ſtates upon the 
peace, 667, propoſcs a plan for the empire, furniſhing 
four millions of crowns, 680, ſends Q. Anne's plan of 
peace to Vienna, 686, draws up ſome new propoſals for a 
negotiation between the imperial and French miniſters, 
ibid. &c. communicates a ſecond plan of peace, 687, en- 
deayours to have the ſigning of the treaty of Utrecht put 
off, 689, diſguſted at the offers of France, 690, inſiſts upon 


preſerving the privileges of the Catalans, 33 
Zobor, count, quarrels with count Strahlenheim, 508, de- 
livered up to the K. of Sweden, 50, releaſed, 510 


Zuyleſtein, William-Henry de Naſſau L. of, ſent by the 
prince of Orange to K. James, 19, made maſter of the 
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